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DESCRIBING 

ASIA,  AFRICA,  EUROPE,  and  AMERICA; 

WITH  THEIR  SUBDIVISIONS  OF 

EMPIRES,  KINGDOMS,  STATES,  and  REPUBLICS: 

The  Extent,  Boundaries,  and  remarkable  Appearances  of  each  Country  ; Cities,  Towns, 

and  Curiosities  of  Nature  and  Art. 


also  giving 

A general  Account  of  the  Fossil  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  the  Earth, 

and  of  every  Species  of  Animal  : 

THE  HISTORY  OF  M A N, 
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CUSTOMS,  MANNERS,  LAWS,  GOVERNMENTS,  and  RELIGIONS: 

the  state  of 
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ANCIENT  and  MODERN  HISTORY  of  each  NATION  and  PEOPLE. 
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A SHORT  VIEW  OF  ASTRONOM  Y, 
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PLANETARY  SYSTEM  to  which  the  E A R T H belongs  ; 

AND  of  the  UNIVERSE  in  GENERAL. 


By  JOHN  PAYNE. 
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EUROPE 

THIS  part  of  the  globe  was  called  Europa  by 
the  RomatiSy  as  it  ftill  is  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians , and  Europe  by  the  Englifh  and  French  ; but 
the  Turks  gave  it  the  name  of  Alfrank , or  Rumeli, 
the  Georgians  of  Aft  a called  it  Frankoba,  and  the  rett 
of  the  people  of  Afia  gave  it  the  name  of  Frankinjlan . 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frozen  Sea  ; on  the 
E.  by  Afia,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  Archipe- 
lago, the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea , and  the  Palus  Alaotis , 
and  thence  by  a line  drawn  from  the  river  Tanais,  or 
Don,  almoft  to  the  river  Oby ; on  the  S.  by  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea , which  divides  it  from  Africa  ; and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  grand  divilion  of  the  earth  is  lituated  be- 
tween the  tenth  degree  W.  and  the  fixty-fifth  de- 
gree E.  longitude  from  London  ; and  between  the 
thirty-fixth  and  feventy-fecond  degrees  of  N.  lati- 
tude, extending  three  thoufand  miles  in  length,  and 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  in  breadth. 

Europe  is  the  lead  of  the  four  parts  into  which 
the  world  is  divided,  but  it  enjoys  xp^ny  advantages. 
No  part  of  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  ; .a4«t>  though  fomc 
countries  to  the  N.  partake  of  the  bcTaeft  climate, 
yet  the  greateft  part  of  this  divifion  enjoys  a mild  air, 
and  great  fertility  of  foil. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Europe  was  much 
colder  formerly  than  it  is  at  prefent  : the  ancient  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  climate  of  Germany  tend  to  confirm 
this.  In  the  time  of  Caefar,  the  rein-deer,  as  well  as 
the  elk  and  the  wild  bull,  were  inhabitants  of  the 
Hercynian  foreft,  which  then  overfhadowed  a great 
part  of  Germany  and  Poland.  (Caefar  de  Bell.  Gal- 
lic. VI.  23,  &c.)  At  prefent  thofe  animals,  particu- 
larly the  two  firft,  are  found  only  amidfi:  the  fnows 
of  Lapland  and  Siberia , and  on  the  rock  of  Spitjbergen, 
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in  General. 

The  beneficial  alterations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  laft  1500  years,  in  the  appearance  of  this 
divifion  of  the  globe,  fufficiently  affign  the  caufes  of 
the  diminution  of  cold.  Thofe  immenfe  woods 
which  intercepted  from  the  earth  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
have  been  gradually  cleared.  The  morafles  have 
been  drained  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  foil  has  been 
cultivated,  the  air  has  become  more  temperate.  Ca- 
nada at  this  day  is  an  exa£t  picture  of  ancient  Ger- 
many. Although  fituated  in  the  fame  parallel  with 
the  fined  provinces  of  France  and  England,  that 
country  experiences  the  raoli  rigorous  cold  : the  rein- 
deer are  very  numerous,  the  ground  is  covered  urith 
deep  and  lading  fnow,  and  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence is  regularly  frozen,  in  a feafon  when  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames  are  ulually  free  from 
ice. 

This  divifion  of  the  globe  has  a multitude  of  navi- 
gable  rivers,  and  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  wine,  and 
oil,  at  once  pofleffing  all  the  necefiaries  and  moll  of 
the  luxuries  of  human  life. 

Europe  has,  in  all  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  been  exceedingly  populous,  but  fome  learned 
men  have  maintained,  that  the  human  race  was 
much  more  numerous,  in  many  parts  of  Europe , 
about  the  time  of  the  Augujlan  age,  than  in  mo- 
dern times,  (fee  Wallis  and  Hume,  on  the  num- 
bers of  mankind. 

The  Europeans  have  been  the  mod:  celebrated  for 
learning  and  arts.  All  the  Icholaftic  Iciences  are 
here  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  ever 
they  were  carried  by  the  Afatics  and  Africans  ; and 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  numberlefs  ufeful 
and  ingenious  arts,  particularly  that  of  navigation,  on 
which  the  intercOurfe  with  foreign  nations,  and  all 
A the 
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advantages  of  commerce  depend,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  earth. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftablifhed  throughout 
every  part  of  Europe , except  in  Turkey  ; but,  from  the 
various  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  differ- 
ent lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt  to  ap- 
pear when  viewed  by  perfons  of  different  education 
and  paftions,  that  religion  is  divided  into  a number 
of  different  feels.  In  Rujfa,  fome  parts  of  Poland,  in 
Walachia,  Moldavia , Podolia,  Vohlinia,  and  Greece,  the 
doctrines  of  the  eaftern  or  Greek  church  are  e ftablifh 
ed.  In  Italy , part  of  Swijferland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Poland,  part  of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
the  inhabitants  Hill  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  R.ome  ; while  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  great  part  of  Germany,  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  and  part  of  Swijferland,  have  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ; and  profefs  the  Pro- 
tenant  religion,  and  generally,  as  far  as  eftablifh- 
ments  are  concerned,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  or  Calvin ; but  the  opinions  of  Arius  and 
Socinus  are  fpreading  very  rapidly  and  widely. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  fix 
following  : the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  ox  Old  German, 
the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Gothic  ; from  the  dialects  and 
intermixtures  of  thefe  are  formed  the  languages  of 
the  moll  confiderable  parts  of  Europe,  except  that  of 
Turkey  and  Tartary. 

The  principal  fovereignties,  beginning  at  the  E. 
are  the  empires  of  Rt/JJia,  Turkey,  and  Germany. 

The  kingdoms  of  Poland , Hungary,  Bohemia,  Pruf- 
Jia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  N.p/es  and  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
France , (now,  by  a moll  unparalleled  revolution,  con- 
verted into  fomething  very  much  like  a republic,  al- 
though Hill  a nominal  monarchy)  Spain,  Portugal , 


and  Great  Britain.  The  latter  of  which,  in  a mod 
Angular  and  happy  manner,  blends  the  regal,  arifto- 
cratic,  and  democratic  forms  of  government  in  its 
mixed  conftitntion. 

The  popedom  of  Rome. 

The  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  the  Grifons, 
St.  Marino,  Swijferland,  Geneva,  Ragufa , and  the 
United  Provinces. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  the  electorates  of  Germany, 
and  near  three  hundred  other  fovereignties  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  &c.  whofe  poffeffors  are  either  fpiritual, 
as  archbifhops  and  bilhops,  or  temporal,  as  princes, 
landgraves,  dukes,  marquiffes,  counts,  &c. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  the  cham  of  European  Tar- 
tary, the  hofpodars  of  Walachia , Moldavia,  See.  but 
the  two  laft  are  fubjedt  to  the  Ottoman  power. 

The  principal  ifiands,  beginning  at  the  E.  are  Can- 
din,  and  thofe  of  the  Archipelago. 

Thofe  in  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas  ; viz.  Lcu- 
cadia,  which  belongs  to  the  Turks ; and  Liefiena, 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  7. ant,  which  are  fubject  to  Ve- 
nice. 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  Sicily,  fubjedt  to  the 
king  of  Naples  ; Sardinia,  fubject  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia ; Corfu- a,  at  prefent  fubject  to  France  ; Minorca, 
Majorca , and  Ivica,  to  Spain. 

The  ifiands  in  the  Baltic  Sea  are  UJedorn  and  Wol- 
lin,  fubject  to  Prufia  ; Ofel  and  Dago,  fubject  to  Raf- 
fia ; Gothland,  Aland,  and  Rugen,  which  belong  to 
Sweden  ; 2nd  Zealand,  Funen,  Afen,  Latjgeland,  La- 
land,  Faljler,  Mona,  and  Bornholm,  fubject  to  Den- 
mark. 

In  the  North  Sea  is  Iceland,  fubject  to  Denmark. 

And  further  to  the  S.  are  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  the  adjacent  ifiands. 
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TURKEY 


SECT.  I. 

Its  Boundaries,  Climate,  Divisions,  Seas,  Straits,  and 
Rivers. 

r^URKET  in  Europe,  a par*  of  the  ancient 
^ chriftian  empire  of  the  Eafi,  is  at  prefent  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Croatia,  Sclavonic,  and  Tranftlvania  ; 
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on  the  E.  by  Poland,  Rujfa,  and  Afiei ; on  the  S. 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Adriatic  and  Dalmatia.  Its  extent  is  not  to  be  af- 
certained  with  any  precifion. 

The  air  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  in  itfelf  healthy,  but 
the  peftilence  is  often  brought  there  from  Egypt  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  has  feveral  times 
fwept  away  above  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 

Jlantinople 
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Jlantinople  ; yet  from  the  prevalence  of  cufTom,  and  of 
the  Turkifh  doftrine  of  fatality,  the  people  yield  to  its 
ravages,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  medicinal 
applications  to  weaken  its  effects.  The  provinces  are 
univerfally  fruitful,  though  with  fome  difference  ; 
whence  agriculture  and  grazing  turn  to  no  great  profit 
there,  prodigious  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  excellent 
grain  and  fruit  being  annually  exported.  But  of  this 
we  fliall  give  a particular  account  in  the  feparate  de- 
fcription  of  each  province. 

It  contains  the  following  provinces:  to  the  S.  are 
the  Morea , or  Peloponnefus,  Achat  a , Theffaly,  Epirus, 
Albania , and  Macedonia  ; and  toward  the  N.  Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria , Beffarabia,  part  of  Podolia,  Servia , Wa- 
lachia, Moldavia , part  of  Hungary , part  of  Crotia , 
Bofnia,  and  part  of  Dalmatia. 

Its  feas  are  the  Buxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  Palus 
Mrotis,  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago , the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Levant. 

Its  ftraits  are  thofe  of  the  Hellefpont  and  the  Bof- 
phomts. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  the  Save, 
the  Danube,  the  Neijler,  the  Nieper,  the  Don,  and  the 
The  is. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a more 

particular  Account  of  the  European  Turks  and 
Greeks. 

W E have  already  given  a very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  perfons,  drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Turks,  in  treating  of  Turkey  in  Afa,  fee  vol.  I. 
from  page  390  to  401  ; and  as  the  Turks  are  every 
where  the  fame  kind  of  people,  we  fliall  here  be  very 
concife,  and  {hall  only  add  fome  particulars  which 
were  there  {lightly  touched  upon,  and  a fummary  of 
fome  of  the  moft  interefting  circumftances  relating 
to  them. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  European  Turkey 
bears  not  the  leaf!  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  the  country  •,  which  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  peftilence,  polygamy,  war,  the  avarice  of  the  go- 
vernors, and  the  general  opprefiion  under  which  the 
people  groan. 

The  inhabitants  confift  of  various  nations,  as 
Turks , Greeks,  Armenians,  Servians , Bofnians,  Bulga- 
rians, Walachians,  and  Tartars ; with  a confiderable 
number  of  Jews,  efpecially  in  Conjlantinople  and  Sc/a- 
vonia. 

The  Turks  having  been  ftigmatized  by  the  Chrif- 
tians,  as  a flothful  and  inhuman  people  ; but  they  ate 
far  from  being  that  wicked  and  deteftable  race  of  men 
■which  fome  writers  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent 
them.  Turkey  is  not  without  men  of  parts,  probity, 
and  honour  ; and  has  many  benevolent,  liberal,  tem- 
perate, converfible,  and  ingenious  people.  In  fliort, 
there  is  here,  as  in  all  other  countries,  a mixture  of 
good  and  bad.  Dricefch  maintains,  that  in  compaffion 
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and  love  toward  their  neighbours,  the  Turks  excel 
all  the  reft  of  mankind  ; and  this  affertion  is  con- 
firmed by  feveral  other  travellers. 

One  remarkable  inftance  of  their  charity  mav  be 
feen  in  their  hans,  called  by  'he  Ajiatics  caravan- 
feras,  which  are  to  be  found  in  almoft  every  little 
village.  In  thefie  a traveller,  of  whatever  religion  or 
country,  may  continue  three  days  gratis,  and  in  many 
of  them  he  is  alfo  provided  with  victuals.  The 
Turks  are  very  fond  of  erecting  thefe  buildings,  which 
they  juftly  efteem  a work  of  charity  acceptable  to 
the  Moft  High.  They  behave  very  commendably  to 
their  flaves  and  fervants,  and  frequently  better  than 
the  Chriftians  do  to  theirs.  Indeed,  in  the  firft 
years  of  their  fervitude,  they  fuff'er  moft,  efpecially  if 
young,  the  Turks  endeavouring,  partly  by  blandifh- 
ments,  and  partly  by  leverity,  to  bring  them  over  to 
their  religion  ; but  when  thefe  attempts  are  aban- 
doned, captivity  is  no  where  more  tolerable  ; fo  that 
if  a fervant  underftands  any  art  or  trade,  the  only 
thing  he  can  want  is  his  freedom,  he  being  able  to 
procure  by  his  exertions  every  thing  elfe. 

The  Turks  are  generally  robuft  and  well-fhaped, 
of  a good  mien,  and  patient  under  hardfhips,  which 
renders  them  fit  for  war,  to  which  they  early  inure 
themfelves.  Perfons  of  rank  feldom  train  up  their 
children  to  any  other  employment,  from  the  notion 
that  no  glory  is  comparable  to  that  acquired  in 
war. 

They  are  very  particular  in  their  drefs,  manner  of 
living,  and  cuftoms.  They  {have  their  heads,  but 
wear  long  beards,  of  which  they  are  extremely  care- 
ful •,  except  thofe  in  the  feraglio,  and  military  men, 
who  wear  only  whifkers.  The  turban  or  Turkifh 
band,  worn  by  the  men,  is  white,  and  confifts  of  long 
pieces  of  thin  linen  made  up  together  in  feveral 
folds  ; and  none  but  a Turk  muft  prefume  to  wear  a 
white  turban.  Their  clothes  are  long  and  full. 

Agreeably  to  the  cuftom  of  the  oriental?,  they  fit, 
eat,  and  fleep  on  the  floor,  on  cufhions  or  fophas, 
matrefi'es,  and  carpets.  Rice  is  their  general  food, 
and  coffee  their  ufual  drink,  wine  being  forbidden. 

They  fpend  great  fums  of  money  on  fountains, 
and  no  country  affords  finer  •,  thefe  are  not  only 
in  the  towns,  but  in  the  country,  and  other  foli- 
tary  places,  for  the  refrefnment  of  travellers  and  la- 
bourers. 

Their  ufual  falutation  is  bowing  the  head  a little, 
and  laying  their  right  hand  on  their  breaft  ; but  to 
perfons  of  rank  they  ftoop  fo  low  as  to  touch  and  kifs 
the  border  of  their  veft.  In  war-time,  the  left  hand 
is  the  place  of  honour  among  military  men,  but  this 
diftindfion  ceafes  in  time  of  peace  among  the  officers 
of  ftate  and  among  relations.  The  Turkifh  nobility 
are  the  chief  military  cfficers,  judges,  and  ecclefi- 
aftics.  The  Turkifh  commonalty  enjoy  the  greateft 
liberty,  and  thofe  only  who  hold  confiderable  pofts 
are  expofed  to  the  ticklilh  orders  of  the  Porte,  dif- 
obedience  to  which  is  attended  with  the  lofs  of  life. 
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The  Greeks , who  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  are  intermixed  with  the  Turks , and  in  fever- 
al  places,  particularly  the  ifiands,  out-number  them. 
Even  in  Conjlantinople  alone  there  are  computed  to  be 
no  lefs  than  four  hundred  thoufand.  Thefe  people 
being  habituated  to  fervitude,  are  not  unhappy  ; but 
they  are  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  of  not  giving 
even  the  leaft  colour  for  fufpicion  of  their  holding  a 
correfpondencewith  the  enemies  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
or  of  meditating  a fedition.  Hence,  in  cafe  of  a war 
with  any  of  the  Chriftian  powers,  the  Turks  ufually 
difarm  them. 

All  the  Greeks , from  the  age  of  fourteen,  pay  an- 
nually, at  the  beginning  of  the  Turkijh  feaft  of 
Bairam,  a poll-tax  of  about  a ducat  ; but  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  are  affefied  higher,  a deacon  paying  two 
ducats  ; an  archimandrite,  four  ; and  the  bifhops, 
archbifhops,  and  patriarchs,  pay  large  Turns,  and  as 
much  as  the  arbitrary  avarice  of  the  grand  vizier  and 
bafhas  think  proper  to  require  ; for  the  Turks  every- 
where avail  themfelves  of  every  opportunity  to  extort 
money  from  the  Greeks , but  efpecially  from  their 
clergy.  In  return  for  this  tribute,  they  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  are  maintained 
in  the  quiet  poffeflion  of  their  properties  ; To  that  no 
urk  is  to  iivfult  them,  take  their  property,  or  in- 
trude themfelves  into  their  houfes  ngainft  their  will; 
and,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  they  are  certain  of  juflice 
being  fpcedily  executed  on  the  offenders. 

The  Greek  women  are  exempt  from  all  taxes,  as 
likewife  great  numbers  of  other  Greeks  who  ferve 
in  the  navy,  or  elfewhere.  Indeed  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens that  a Greek  girl  of  diftitiguifhed  beauty  is  feiz- 
ed  and  carried  to  the  feraglio  ; but  it  is  a mi  flake  that 
Chriftian  children  are  in  general  forced  away  from 
their  parents  to  be  brought  up  in  Mahometanifm  ; 
and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  is  only  in 
thediftant  provinces. 

Foreign  Chriftians,  who  are  under  the  protection 
of  an  envoy,  are  included  under  the  general  title  of 
Franks , and  pay  no  poll-tax.  We  fhall  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  other  nations  in  the  defcription  of  the 
particular  provinces. 

The  principal  language  in  European  Turkey  is  the 
Turhfh  ; but  the  Greeks  alfo  fpeak  the  modern  Greek  ; 
the  Servians , Bofnians,  and  Bulgarians  fpeak  the 
Selavonian ; the  Walachians  and  Moldavians , the 
Walachian  ; and  the  Tartars , the  Tartarian  language, 
which  nearly  refembles  the  Turkijh.  The  literati 
commonly  ufe  the  Arabic. 

SECT.  III. 

The  Religions  in  European  Turkey ; the  Turkifh 
Schools  and  Learning. 

THE  Turks  appropriate  to  themfelves  the 
name  of  Mojlemim , which  has  been  corrupted  into 
Muffulman,  fignifying  perfons  prof. ding  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomed.  They  alfo  term  themfelves  Sonnites , or 
obfervers  of  the  oral  traditions  of  Mahomet  and  his 


three  fucceffors  ; and  likewife  call  themfelves  True 
Believers,  in  oppofition  to  the  Perfians  and  others, 
the  adherents  of  Ali,  whom  they  call  a wicked  and 
abominable  fedl.  (See  pages  291,  360,  and  Chap. 
27,  feci.  7,  of  our  firft  volume.)  Their  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  is  the  Koran.  Some  externals  of 
their  religion  are  the  prefcribed  ablutions,  which  are 
always  to  be  performed  before  their  devotions : pray- 
ers, which  are  to  be  faid  five  times  every  twenty-four 
hours,  with  the  face  turned  toward  Mecca  ; alms, 
which  are  both  enjoined  and  voluntary  ; the  former 
confifls  of  paying  two  and  a half  per  cent,  to  chari- 
table ufes  out  ef  their  whole  income.  Their  feafts 
are  either  indifpenfable  or  voluntary  ones;  of  the 
former  is  that  of  the  whole  month  of  Ramadan, 
which  is  followed  by  the  Bairam,  a time  of  feflivity  ; 
and  every  Mahometan  muff,  at  leaft,  once  in  his  life- 
time, go  in  pilgrimage,  either  perfonally  or  by  proxy, 
to  the  Caba,  or  houfe  of  God  at  Mecca. 

Among  the  binding  traditions  not  mentioned  in 
the  Koran  is  circumcifion,  which  is  performed  be- 
twixt the  fixth  and  feventeenth  year,  but  generally 
on  the  thirteenth.  Indeed  drinking  wine  is  evident- 
ly prohibited  in  the  Koran,  yet  the  Turks  make  ufe 
of  it  occafionally  without  any  fcruple  ; but  generally 
fubftitute  iherbet  in  its  ftead,  a liquor  made  of  honey, 
fpices,  and  the  juice  of  fruits.  Other  things  inter- 
dicted are,  game^  of  chance,  prophelying  with  ar- 
rows, and  certain  foods,  as  blood,  pork,  or  the  flefh 
of  any  beaft  that  has  died  of  ficknefs,  or  been  killed 
by  a wild  beaft,  or  by  a fall  or  a ftroke.  Likewife 
the  worfhipping  of  idols,  ufury,  and  fome  fuperfti- 
tious  and  Pagan  praftifes.  Polygamy  is  indeed  per- 
mitted ; but  the  Koran  allows  no  man  to  have  more 
than  four  wives  and  concubines,  and  to  exceed  that 
number  is  the  particular  privilege  of  the  prophet  and 
his  fucceffors  : indeed  few  of  the  people  have  more 
wives  than  one  Divorces  are  alfo  allowed  ; with 
this  fingular  circumftance,  that  no  man  may  take 
back  again  the  wife  he  has  thrice  repudiated,  till  the 
has  been  married  to  another,  and  afterward  divorced 
by  him.  > 

The  chief  ecclefiaftic  is  the  mufti,  which  name  fig- 
nifie < an  expounder  of  the  law ; and  his  office  is  of 
fuch  dignity,  that  when  he  comes  to  court,  the  em- 
peror himfelf  rifes  from  his  feat,  and  advances  feven 
fteps  to  meet  him.  He  alone  has  the  honour  of  kif- 
fing  the  fultan’s  left  fhoulder  ; while  the  grand  vizier, 
with  a more  profound  inclination  of  the  body,  kiffes 
only  the  edge  of  the  emperor’s  veft,  who  advances 
no  more  than  three  fteps  to  meet  him.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  ;mufti  thould  be  confulted  on  all 
emergencies,  particularly  in  thofe  relating  to  peace 
and  war  ; but  the  peculiar  regard  now  fhown  to  him 
is  little  more  than  mere  form  ; for  were  he  either  to 
give  a dilagreeable  interpretation  of  the  law,  or, 
while  in  council,  to  prefume  to  traverfe  the  emperor’s 
defigns,  he  would  be  inftantly  depofed,  and  his 
place  fupplied  by  one  of  a more  compliant  difpofition. 
On  conviction  of  treafon,  or  any  other  capital  crime, 
he  is  put  into  a mortar,  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  one 
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of  the  feven  towers  at  Confantinople , and  pounded  to 
death  ; but  fuch  an  a£t  of  cruelty  has  not  been  com- 
mitted fince  the  reign  of  Amurath  IV.  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century. 

Bufching  obferves,  that  as  the  mufti  of  the  Turks 
may  be  compared  to  the  Pope,  fo  a cadalilker,  who 
is  a fecular  perfon,  is  not  unlike  a patriarch  ; a mola 
is  an  archbifhop  ; a cady  who  is  alfo  a layman,  may 
be  accounted  a bifhop  ; and  an  irnan  a prieft,  whofe 
chief  employment  is  praying. 

The  Turks  have  alfo  their  convents  and  monks, 
under  the  general  name  of  dervifes,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Bektafbi,  Mebelevi , Cadri,  and  Segati ; whofe 
form  of  worfhip  chiefly  confifts  in  certain  religious 
dances. 

The  Turks  in  the  prefent  age  have  renounced  all 
propenfity  to  propagate  their  religion  by  fire  and 
fword  ; and  the  Chriftians  of  various  fedts,  who  re- 
fide  amongft  them,  enjoy  full  liberty  of  confcience. 

'Ihe  Greek  church  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  at 
its  head  the  patriarch  of  Confantinople , who  is  chofen 
by  the  neighbouring  archbilhops  and  metropolitans, 
and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  or  the  grand  vizier. 
This  is  a perfon  of  great  dignity,  he  being  the  prin- 
cipal of  all  the  Greek  patriarchs,  and  the  head  and 
director  of  the  eaftern  church.  His  revenue  amounts 
to  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  guild- 
ers, ene  half  of  which  he  pays,  by  way  of  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  adding  fix  thoufand 
guilders  befide,  by  way  of  prefent  at  the  feaft  of 
Bairam. 

Subordinate  to  him  are  feventy  archbifhops  and  me- 
tropolitans, and  a much  greater  number  of  bilhops. 
The  moil  celebrated  monafteries  are  thofe  of  Mount 
Aihos ; but  the  Greeks  have  at  prefent  few  nunne- 
ries. 

The  fecular  clergy  among  the  Greeks , are  allowed 
to  marry  : but  this  mud  be  done  before  ordination, 
and  then  only  once,  and  that  with  a virgin.  Thefe 
fecular  ecclefiaftics  never  rife  higher  than  an  arch- 
prieft ; the  bilhops,  metropolitans,  archbifhops,  and 
patriarchs,  being  chofen  from  among  the  monks. 

The  Armenians  have  many  churches  in  this  country; 
the  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  have  alfo  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion,  and  the  Swedes  have  been 
permitted  to  build  a Lutheran  church  at  Confanti- 
nople. 

The  Turks  are  not  deftitute  of  learning,  having 
fome  fchools,  colleges,  and  academies,  by  them  cal- 
led medaris  ; but  thefe  are  generally  inferior  to  thofe 
among  the  Chriftians,  and  their  management  of  them 
is  alfo  very  different.  A Turkijh  printing-office  was 
fet  up  at  Confantinople  by  Abraham  Effendi,  in  the 
year  1726,  who,  after  great  oppofition,  obtained 
leave  to  print  all  kinds  of  books,  except  on  matters 
of  religion.  He  alfo  publilhed  fome  maps,  and  books 
of  hiftory  and  geography,  and  is  faid  to  have  had  a 
confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  On  his 
death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1742,  the  ty- 
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pographical  art  ceafed  to  be  pradtifed  by  the  Turks. 
See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  27,  Sedt.  5. 

Literature,  however,  is  not  fo  rare  among  the 
Greeks , who  have  not  only  fchools  for  inftructing 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  reading  writ- 
ing, and  committing  to  memory  the  Pfalms  and  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture ; but  have  alfo  univerfities,  in 
which  are  taught  Grammar,  Latin,  and  the  Mathe- 
matics, with  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  both  natu- 
ral and  moral.  See  this  fubjedt  more  fully  treated 
of  in  our  firft  volume. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Name,  Origin,  and  Hiftory  of  the  Turks,  with 
a particular  Account  of  their  Government ; the  Power 
and  Splendor  of  the  Sultan,  or  Grand  Seignior  ; his 
Titles,  Arms,  Officers,,  of  ■ State,  Janizaries,  and 
other  Troops.  A Defcription  of  the  Turkifh  Camp, 
and  of  the  ProceJJion  made  by  the  Tradefmen  when  they 
go  to  make  their  Prefents , on  the  Sultan’s  commanding 
the  Army  in  Perfon. 

THE  Turks  are  of  Tartarian  or  Scythian 
extradtion  ; and  this  appellation  was  firft  given  them 
in  the  middle  ages  as  a proper  name  ; it  being  a gene- 
ral title  of  honour  to  all  the  nations  comprehended 
under  the  two  principal  branches  of  Tartar  and  Mo- 
gul, who  therefore  never  ufe  it  as  a proper  name  of 
any  Scythian  or  Tartarian  nation.  The  word  tur, 
as  an  adjedtive,  fignifies  fublime  and  pre-eminent ; 
and,  as  a fubftantive,  a governor.  The  Scythian  or 
Tartarian  nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has 
been  peculiarly  given,  dwelt  betwixt  the  Black  and 
Cafpian  Seas,  and  became  firft  known  in  the  feventh 
century,  when  Heraclius , emperor  of  the  Eajl , took 
them  into  his  fervice ; upon  which  they  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves,  by  their  fidelity  and  bravery  in 
the  conquefts  of  Perfia , that  the  Arabian  and  Sara- 
cen caliphs  had  not  only  particular  bodies  of  them  for 
guards,  but  their  armies  were  filled  with  them.  Thus 
gradually  getting  the  power  into  their  own  hands, 
they  fet  up  and  dethroned  caliphs  at  pleafure.  By 
this  ftrict  union  of  the  Turks  with  the  Saracens  or 
Arabs , the  former  were  brought  to  embrace  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  fo  that  they  are  now  become  inter- 
mixed, and  have  jointly  enlarged  their  conquefts  ; but 
as  the  Turks  became  fuperior  to  the  Saracens , they 
fubdued  them. 

Prince  Cantemir  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Genghiiken,  at  the  head  of  his  horfe,  iflued  out 
of  Great  Tartary , and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a vaft 
tract  of  land  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  even  of  all 
Perfia  and  Afia  Minor.  Incited  by  his  example  and 
fuccefs,  Schah  Solyman,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera » 
on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  the  year  1214,  palled  Mount 
Caucafus,  with  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Syria  ■ and  though  his  career 
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was  flopped  there  by  the  Genghijhan  Tartars , yet  in 
the  year  1219  lie  penetrated  a fecond  time  into  Afta 
Minor , as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Othman,  his  grand- 
ton,  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  countries  and 
places  in  LeJJer  Afta,  belonging  to  the  Grecian  em- 
pire; and  having,  in  the  year  1300,  at  the  city  of 
Carachfer , a {Turned  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Oth- 
titans,  called  his  people  after  his  own  name.  This 
prince,  among  many  other  towns,  took,  in  the  year 
13126,  Prufa,  and  Bithynia,  now  called  Bitrfa,  which 
Orchan,  his  fon  and  tucceffor,  made  the  teat  of  his 
empire.  Orchan  fent  Solyman  and  Amurath,  his 
two  Tons,  on  an  expedition  into  Europe  ; the  former 
of  whom  reduced  the  city  of  Callipolis,  and  the  latter 
took  Tyrilos.  Amurath  fucceeding  his  father  in  the 
government  in  1360,  took  An  yra,  Adrianople , and 
Phdippopolis  ; and  in  1362,  over-run  Servia,  and  in- 
vaded Macedonia,  and  Albania.  Bajazet,  his  fon  and 
fucceffor  was  very  fuccefsful  both  in  Europe  and  Afta, 
defeating  the  Chriftians  near  Nicopolis  ,■  but  in  1401, 
he  was  routed  and  taken  prifoner  bv  Tamerlane.  His 
fons  difagreed  -,  but  Mahomet  I.  enjoyed  the  fove- 
reignty,  and  his  fon  Amurath  II.  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  feveral  important  enterprizes,  and  particularly 
in  the  year  1444,  gained  a (ignal  victory  over  the 
Hungarians  near  Earner.  Mahomet  II.  the  greateft 
of  all  the  Emperors,  in  1453,  mnde  himfelf  mafter 
of  Confantinople , and  reduced  the  whole  Grecian  em- 
pire under  his  dominion,  fubduing  twelve  kingdoms 
and  two  hundred  towns.  After  this,  Bajazet  11.  and 
Selim  I.  enlarged  the  Turkifo  empire  in  Europe,  A /in, 
and  Africa  ; and  Solyman  I.  became  not  lefs  famous 
for  his  victory  over  the  Hungarians  than  for  his  body 
of  laws. 

The  fucceeding  emperors  were  lefs  fuccefsful ; for 
though  Mahomet  IV.  fubdued  Candia,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Vienna,  he  met  with  ill  fuccefs  in  Hungary  and 
in  the  reigns  of  Solyman  II  Achmet  II.  and  Mufta- 
pha,  the  Hungarians  and  Venetians  were  fo  fuccefs- 
ful again  ft  the  Turks,  that  Muftapha  II.  in  1690,  was 
glad  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  Mahomet 
III.  in  1718,  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Pefarowitz  ; 
but  Achmet  V.  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739, 
re-annexed  Servia , a part  of  Walachia , and  Wo. zin 
to  the  empire. 

When  there  is  a new  Emperor,  or  Sultan,  it  is  the 
cuflom  to  conduct  him  with  great  pomp  and  triumph 
to  a place  in  the  fuburbs  of  Coijtantinople,  cal  ed  Job, 
where  is  an  ancient  monument  of  one  of  their  holy 
men  of  that  name.  At  this  place  folemn  prayers  are 
made  that  God  may  profper  the  fultan,  and  infufe 
wifdom  into  him  who  is  to  manage  fo  great  a charge. 
The  mufti  then,  embracing  him,  bellows  his  bidding, 
and  the  Emperor  folemnly  {'wears  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Then  the  viziers  of 
the  bench,  and  other  baflias,  with  profound  humili- 
ty, kifs  the  ground  and  the  hem  of  his  veft,  acknow- 
ledging him  their  lawful  Emperor.  After  this  form 
of  inauguration,  he  returns  with  the  like  folemnity 
to  the  feraglio.  Thus  he  obliges  himfelf  to  govern 
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within  the  compafs  of  the  law;  but  the  Ttirki/h  doc- 
tors reft  rain  the  imperial  oath  only  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  Mahometan  lav/,  and 
fay,  that  in  civil  matters  he  needs  no  other  judge  than 
his  will. 

The  fultan’s  clothes  differ  little  in  fafhion  from 
thofe  of  other  men,  only  they  exceed  them  in  length 
and  richnefs.  His  turban  refembles  thofe  of  the 
baflias;  but  he  wears  plumes  with  gold  clafps,  which 
they  do  not.  He  fieeps  upon  mattraffes  of  velvet  and 
cloth  of  gold,  covered  in  fummer  with  fheets  em- 
broidered with  ftlk,  and  in  winter  with  fables. 

When  he  goes  by  water  he  is  carried  in  his  barge, 
covered  with  a canopy  of  crimfon  \elvet  richly  em- 
broidered, under  which  he  fits,  while  his  agas  ftand 
about  him.  The  veftel  is  rowed  by  the  Aglaim  Og- 
latis,  and  fleered  by  the  Bof  ungee  Bufoa.  When  he 
goes  by  land  he  always  rides  on  horfeback,  and  com- 
monly proceeds  out  of  the  great  gate  of  the  palace. 
On  his  going  to  the  mofque  on  Friday’s  he  is  accom- 
panied Trough  the  city  by  all  the  balhas  and  gran- 
dees of  the  Porte.  The  lady  Wortley  Montague 
fays,  that  when  ftie  faw  the  grand  feignior  in  his  paf- 
fage  to  the  mosque,  he  was  preceded  by  a numerous 
guard  of  janizaries,  with  vail  white  feathers  on  their 
heads ; as  alfo  by  the  fpahis  and  bojlangees,  who  are 
foot  and  horfe  guards,  and  the  royal  gardeners,  which 
are  a very  considerable  body  of  men,  dreffed  in  dif- 
ferent habits  of  fine  lively  colours,  io  that  at  a dif- 
tance  they  appeared,  fays  ftie,  like  a parterre  of  tu- 
lips. After  them  came  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  in 
a robe  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  fiiver  tiffue, 
his  horfe  led  by  two  flaves  richly  dreffed.  Next  him 
the  kifler-aga,  who  is  the  chief  guardian  of  the  ladies 
of  the  feraglio,  in  a deep  yellow  cloth,  (which  luited 
well  with  his  black  face)  lined  with  fables.  Laft 
came  the  fultan  himfelf,  arrayed  in  green,  lined  with 
the  furs  of  black  Mifcovite  foxes,  fuppofed  worth 
about  a thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  mounted  on  a 
fine  horle,  with  furniture  embroidered  with  jewels. 
Six  more  herfes  richly  enparifoned  were  led  after 
him;  and  two  of  his  principal  courtiers  bore,  one  his 
gold,  and  the  oTter  his  fiiver  coffee-pot  on  a ftaff; 
another  carried  a fiiver  ftool  on  his  head,  for  him  to 
lit  on.  It  would  be  too  tedious,  fays  that  lady,  to 
deferibe  the  various  dreffes  and  turbans  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed  ; but  they  were  all  extremely  rich 
and  gay,  to  the  number  of  fome  thoufands  ; fo  th&, 
perhaps,  there  cannot  be  feeti  a more  beautiful  pro- 
ceffion. 

The  titles  of  the  Emperor,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  E'f,  are  very  prolix  and  magnificent,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  fpecimen.  We,  the  fer- 
vant  and  lord  of  the  moll:  honoured  and  blefi'ed  ci- 
ties, the  venerable  houfes,  and  facred  places,  before 
which  ail  nations  bow;  of  Mecca,  which  God  de- 
lights to  honour ; of  the  fplendid  Medina,  and  the 
holy  city  of  Jerufdem  ; of  the  imperial  and  defirable 
cities  of  Confantinople,  Adrianople,  and  Bttrfs,  Em- 
peror ; alio  of  Babylon , Damage  us } of  the  fragrant 
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Paradife,  and  the  incomparable  Egypt ; of  all  Arabia, 
Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  many  other  highly  celebrated 
and  memorable  places,  cities,  and  faithful  vafTals, 
emperor;  emperor  of  emperors,  the  moft  gracious 
and  all-powerful  fultan,  &c. 

The  21 urkijh  arms  are  a crefcent. 

In  the  fuccefiion  to  the  empire  no  regard  is  paid 
to  age  or  birth-fight,  the  Turks  efteemitig'it  fuffici- 
ent,  if,  in  their  elections,  they  keep  to  the  Othman 
family  : but  women  are  excluded  from  the  throne. 
Though  the  government  is  purely  monarchal  and  de- 
fpotic,  yet  if  the  emperor  takes  no  care  to  gratify 
the  humours  of  the*  people,  and  efpecially  of  the 
mutinous  janizaries,  he  is  not  only  in  danger  of  be- 
ing depofed,  but  alfo  of  being  murdered. 

The  emperor’s  divan,  or  council  of  Hate,  meets 
twice  a week  in  the  emperor’s  palace,  that  is  on  Sun- 
days and  T hu rf days.  The  grand  vizier,  who  fits  as 
prefident,  has  on  his  right  hand  the  cadinlalkier  of 
Romelia,  and  on  his  left  that  of  Naiolia.  The  mufti 
alfo  a lifts  when  exprefsly  fummoned.  All  the  other 
viziers  have  likewife  a feat  here,  and  next  to  them 
Hand  on  one  fide  the  tefterdar,  or  high-treafurer, 
the  reis-effendi,  or  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  other  com- 
miffioners  of  the  exchequer  ; but  the  military  offi- 
cers, as  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  the  aga  of  the  fpa- 
his,  the  aga  of  the  liluds,  &c.  fit  within  the  divan. 
Thefe  feveral  members  wear  a particular  habit.  The 
fultan  does  not  enter  the  room  ; but  hears  what  paf- 
fes  from  an  adjoining  chamber,  which  looks  into  the 
divan. 

When  he  convenes  a general  council,  to  which  all 
the  great  perfons  of  the  empire  are  fummoned,  as 
the  clergy,  the  military  and  other  officers,  and  even 
the  old  and  moft  experienced  foldiers,  fuch  a divan 
is  called  ajulc  tlivani,  the  whole  aftembly  ftanding. 

The  higheft  office,  next  to  the  fultan,  is  the 
vizier  azem,  or  grand  vizier,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  is  not -only  intruded  with  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  civil  and  criminal 
concerns,  but  alfo  with  the  conduct  of  wars,  and  the 
command  of  armies.  When  the  lultan  nominates 
this  great  officer,  he  puts  into  his  hand  the  laic  of 
the  empire,  upon  which  is  engraven  his  name.  This 
is  the  badge  of  his  office,  and  he  always  carries  it  in 
his  bofom.  With  this  feal  he  difpatches  all  his  or- 
ders, without  confulting  any  one.  His  power  is  un- 
limitted,  except  with  refpefl  to  the  troops  which  he 
cannot  punilfi  without  the  confent  of  the  comman- 
ders. All  affairs  are  decided  by  his  judgment ; 
and  he  difpofes  of  all  the  polls  in  the  empire,  except 
thofe  of  judicature. 

The  grand  vizier  lives  in  the  utmoft  fplendor  ; he 
has  above  two  thoufand  officers  and  domeftics  in  his 
palace,  and  when  he  appears  in  public  has  his  turban 
adorned  with  two  plumes  of  feathers,  charged  with 
diamonds  and  precious  Hones  ; the  harnefs  of  his 
horfe  is  ufually  let  with  rubies  and  turquoifes,  and 
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his  houling  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls. 
His  guard  is  compofed  of  about  four  hundred  lfof- 
nians,  or  Albanians,  fome  of  whom  attend  him  on 
foot  when  he  goes  to  the  divan  ; but  when  he  marches 
into  the  field,  they  are  all  well  mounted,  and  carry 
a lance,  a fword,  a hatchet,  and  a brace  of  piftols. 
He  is  preceded  by  three  horfe-tails,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a gold  ball.  This  is  the  military  enligu  of 
the  Ottomans ; for  one  of  their  generals  being  at  a 
lofs  how  to  rally  his  troops,  who  had  loft  all  their 
ftandards,  cut  oft'  a horl'e’s  tail,  and  erecting  it  on 
the  point  of  a lance,  the  foldiers  flocked  to  this  new 
enlign,  renewed  their  attack,  and  came  oft'  with 
victory. 

When  the  fultan  honours  the  grand  vizier  with  the 
command  of  an  army,  he  takes  out  one  of  the  plumes 
of  his  own  turban,  and  delivers  it  to  him  to  place  in 
his  own.  Upon  his  receiving  this  mark  of  diftinfti- 
on,  the  foldiers  acknowledge  him  for  their  general. 
The  grand  vizier’s  income,  without  being  guilty  of 
any  injuftice,  amounts  to  about  fix  hundred  ’thouiand 
dollars  a year,  exclufive  of  prefents  and  other  per- 
quifites.  Put  notwitbftanding  the  greatnefs  of  his 
revenue,  and  the  fplendor  in  which  he  lives,  he  is 
in  continual  danger,  it  being  the  ufual  policy  of  the 
emperors  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  clamours  of 
the  people,  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  any  in- 
fiance  of  mal-adminiftration  on  this  officer,  and 
giving  him  up  to  the  public  refentment. 

Next  to  the  grand  vizier  are  fix  otthers,  fly  led  vi- 
ziers of  the  bench  or  council,  and  bafhas  of  three 
horfe  tails  ; becaufe,  when  they  march,  three  horfe- 
tails  are  carried  before  them,  while  only  one  is  carri- 
ed before  the  ordinary  bafhas.  Tilde  viziers  ought 
to  be  men  diftinguillied  by  their  wifdom,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  laws.  They  affift  at  the  divan, 
but  never  deliver  their  opinion  upon  the  affairs  which 
are  treated  there,  unlefs  required  by  the  grand  vi- 
zier. Thefe  have  each  two  thoufand  crowns  a year, 
and  the  grand  vizier  often  refers  matters  of  final  1 
conf'equence  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
judges.  Cady  is  a word  ufed  for  all  the  judges  of 
a province  or  particular  place. 

A beglerbeg  is  a viceroy,  with  feveral  provinces 
under  his  command,  the  name  itfelf  fignifying  a 
prince  of  princes.  The  three  principal  are  the  beg- 
lerbeg of  Rumili , who  refides  at  Sophia  ; the  begler- 
beg of  Natalia,  the  feat  of  whole  government  is  at 
Cutahia  ; and  the  beglerbeg  of  DainaJ'cus,  who  keeps 
his  court  in  that  city.  Under  thefe  are  the  bafhas 
or  governors,  whofe  pofts  are  very  confiderabie,  but 
precarious  ; and  fubordinate  to  thefe  are  the  fangiacs, 
who  may  be  termed  deputy-governors.  Thefe  are  all 
military  officers. 

The  reis-effendi,  alfo  called  the  reis  kital,  is  lord 
chancellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  His  name  fignifies 
chief  of  the  writers.  He  attends  on  the  vizier  to 
pafs  orders,  decrees,  patents,  and  commiffions,  into 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  are  daily  difpatched  in 
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incredible  numbers,  and  therefore  he  employs  a mul- 
titude of  clerks  in  his  office. 

The  public  treafury  is  under  the  management  of  the 
tefterdar,  or  high  treafurer.  The  money  of  this 
.treafury,  called  the  public  money  of  the  muflulmans, 
is  not  to  be  touched  even  by  the  emperor  but  in  the 
greateft  exigency,  much  lefs  for  private  occafions. 
The  fultan’s  private  treafury,  which  he  difpofes  of 
according  to  his  own  pleafure,  is  under  the  care  of 
the  hafnadar  bafchi,  who  is  the  next  perfon  in  rank 
to  the  kiffar  in  the  feraglio.  Prince  Cantemir  fays, 
that,  in  his  time,  twenty-feven  thoufand  purfes, 
amounting  to  thirteen  millions  and  a half  of  rix- 
dollars,  were  annually  returned  to  both  treafuries 
The  confifcaticns  of  the  eftates  and  effects  of  the 
bafhas,  and  other  officers,  together  with  the  money 
arifing  from  the  efcheats  of  Turks  dying  without  male 
ifiue,  make  alfo  a very  conffderable  article. 

The  janizaries  are  the  flower  of  the  Ttirkijh  forces  ; 
they  are  all  infantry,  and  were  firft  formed  of  cap- 
tive Chriftians,  by  the  emperor  Ainurath  I.  about  the 
year  1360.  Their  number  generally  amounts  to 
forty  thouffmd,  divided  into  a hundred  and  lixty- 
two  companies,  or  chambers,  called  odas,  in  which 
they  live  together  at  ConJlantinople>  as  in  a convent. 
The  janizaries  are  of  a i'uperior  rank  to  all  other  fol- 
diers  •,  but  are  alfo  more  arrogant  and  factious,  and 
it  is  by  them  the  public  tranquillity  is  moftly  difturb- 
ed.  “ the  government,”  lays  the  lady  Wortley 
Montague,  “ is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 
The  grand  feignior,  with  all  his  abfolute  power,  is  as 
much  a Have  as  any  of  his  fubjeirts,  and  trembles  at  a 
janizary’s  frown.  Here  is,  indeed,  a much  greater 
appearance  of  fubje£tion  than  among  us : a minifter 
of  ftate  is  not  fpoke  to  but  upon  the  knee  ; fhould  a 
refledlion  on  his  conduct  be  dropped  in  a coftee-houfe 
(for  they  have  their  fpies  every  where)  the  houfe 
would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  company  put  to  the  torture.  Yet  when  ami- 
niffer  here  difpleafes  the  people,  in  three  hours  time 
he  is  dragged  even  from  his  mafter’s  arms.  They 
cut  oft'  his  hands,  head,  and  feet,  and  throw  them 
before  the  palace-gate,  with  all^the  difrefpeff  in  the 
world  ; while  the  lultan,  to  whom  they  all  profefs  an 
unlimitted  adoration,  fits  trembling  in  his  apart- 
ment, and  dares  neither  defend,  nor  revenge  his  fa- 
vourite.” 

The  janizaries  have,  however,  fome  good  quali- 
ties ; they  are  employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpe- 
cially  ambafladors,  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the 
road,  in  which  cafe  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  zeal 
and  fidelity.  The  ingenious  and  learned  lady,  whom 
we  have  juft  mentioned,  happened  to  befpeak  fome  pi- 
geons for  fupper  at  a village  near  Philippopolis  • one 
of  the  janizaries  went  immediately  to  the  cady,  the 
chief  civil  officer  of  the  town,  and  ordered  him  to 
fend  in  fome  dozens  ; the  poor  man  anfwered,  that 
he  had  already  fent  about,  but  could  get  none  ; upon 
which  the  janizary,  in  the  height  of  his  zeal  for  that 
lady’s  fervice,  immediately  locked  him  up  priloner  in 
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his  room,  telling  him  he  deferved  death  for  his  impu- 
dence, in  offering  to  excufe  his  not  obeying  her  com- 
mands ; but,  out  of  refpect  to  the  lady,  he  would 
not  punifh  him  but  by  her  order.  Accordingly  he 
came  very  gravely  to  her,  to  afk  what  fhould  be  done 
to  him  ; adding,  by  way  of  compliment,  that,  if  fhe 
pleafed,  he  would  bring  her  his  head.  “ This.” 
fays  the  lady  Montague,  « may  give  fome  idea  of 
the  unlimitted  power  of  thefe  fellows,  who  are  all 
fworn  brothers,  and  bound  to  revenge  the  injuries 
done  to  one  another,  whether  at  Cairo , Aleppo , or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  This  inviolable  league 
makes  them  fo  powerful,  that  the  greateft  man 
at  court  never  fpeaks  to  them,  but  in  a flattering 
tone.” 

The  capias  are  alfo  infantry  •,  the  fpahis  light 
horfe  : thefe  latter  were  firft  formed  by  Amurath  I. 
The  timar  fpahi,  or  the  old  and  preferred  fpahis,  in- 
ftead  of  pay,  have  villages  in  feveral  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  are  obliged,  according  to  their  -in- 
come, to  bring  three  Haves  or  more  with  them  in- 
to the  field. 

The  tributary  princes,  as  the  princes  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachiay  are  obliged  to  fend  auxiliaries.  The 
whole  Turkijh  army  is  compofed  of  above  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  men. 

When  the  Turks  are  encamped,  the  tents  make  a 
very  magnificent  appearance.  Thofe  of  the  great 
men  are  rather  like  palaces  than  tents,  covering  a 
great  compafs  of  ground,  and  being  divided  into  ma- 
ny apartments.  They  are  all  green,  and  the  bafhas 
of  three  tails  have  thofe  enfigns  of  their  power  placed 
in  a very  confpicuous  manner  before  their  tents, 
which  are  adorned  on  the  top  with  gilded  balls,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  their  different  ranks. 

When  the  fultan  is  refolved  to  lead  his  army  in 
perfon,  all  the  companies  of  tradefmen  are  obliged 
to  make  him  a prefent  according  to  their  ability  ; 
and,  on  this  occafion,  they  make  a very  fplendid 
proceflion  through  the  principal  ftreets,  while  the 
fultan  views  them  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
feraglio.  When  our  author  faw  this  cavalcade,  it 
was  preceded  by  an  effendi,  mounted  on  a camel, 
reading  aloud  the  Koran,  finely  bound,  and  placed 
upon  a cufhion.  He  was  furrounded  by  a parcel  of 
boys  in  white,  finging  feme  verfus  of  it,  followed  by 
a man  drefled  in  green  boughs,  reprefeating  a huf- 
bandman  fowing  feed.  After  him  feveral  reapers 
crowned,  like  Ceres,  with  ears  of  corn  ; they  had 
alfo  feythes  in  their  hands,  and  feemed  to  mow. — 
Then  a little  machine  drawn  by  oxen,  in  which  was 
a windmill,  and  boys  employed  in  grinding  corn,  fol- 
lowed by  another  machine  drawn  by  buffaloes  carry- 
ing an  oven,  and  two  more  boys,  one  employed  in 
kneading  bread,  and  the  other  in  drawing  it  out  of 
the  oven.  Thefe  boys  alfo  threw  little  cakes  on  both 
fides  amongft  the  crowd,  and  were  followed  by  the 
whole  company  of  bakers,  marching  on  foot  two  by 
two,  in  their  beft  clothes,  with  cakes,  loaves,  parties, 
and  pies  of  all  forts  on  their  heads,  and  after  them 
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two  buffoons,  with  their  Faces  and  clones  fmeared 
with  meal,  who  diverted  the  mob  wivh  their  antic 
peftures.  In  the  fame  manner  followed  all  the  other 
trading  companies  ; the  jewellers,  mercers,  & c.  fine- 
ly mounted,  and  nvny  of  the  pageants  reprefenting 
-their  trades,  were  m ly  magnificent  ; amongft  which 
that  of  the  furriers  made  one  of  the  belt  figures,  it 
bein^  a very  large  machine  let  round  with  the  fkins 
of  ermines,  foxes,  &c.  fo  well  ffuffed,  that  the  ani- 
mals feemed  alive,  and  were  followed  by  mufic  and 
dancers.  The  rear  was  clofed  by  the  volunteers, 
who  came  to  beg  the  honour  of  dying  in  the  fultan’s 
fervice  ; they  were  all  naked  to  the  middle,  home 
had  their  arms  pierced  through  with  arrows  left 
flicking  in  them.  Others  had  them  fticking  in  their 
heads,  the  blood  trickling  down  their  faces.  Some 
flalhed  their  arms  with  fharp  knives,  making  the 
blood  fpring  out  upon  the  by-ftanders  ; which  is 
looked  upon  as  an  expreffion  of  their  zeal  for  glory, 
’fis  faid,  that  fome  make  ule  of  thefe  arrows  and 
knives  to  advance  their  love,  and  when  they  are  near 
the  window  where  their  miftrefs  Hands  (for  all  the 
women  are  veiled  to  fee  this  fpettacle)  they  Hick 
another  arrow  for  her  lake,  who  gives  lome  fign  of 
approbation  and  encouragement  to  this  gallantry. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Officers  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the  Regulations  ob- 
ferved  there  with  refpefi  to  the  Women  ; the  Splendor 
of  their  Drefs,  and  the  Magnificence  in  which  they 
live. 

THE  principal  officers  of  the  feraglio  are 
the  eunuchs,  who  are  in  the  higheft  confidence  ; for, 
being  entirely  difengaged  from  amorous  propenfities, 
they  refign  themfelves  wholly  to  ambition  and  the 
care  of  obliging  their  fovereign.  The  white  eunuchs 
are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  fultan,  and  the 
black  wait  upon  and  guard  the  women.  Thefe  are 
forced  to  ufe  a filver  pipe  in  difeharging  their  urine, 
they  being  deprived  of  the  natural  conductor  in 
their  infancy -,  the  jealous  difpofition  of  the  fultans 
leading  them  to  think  their  honour  unfafe,  whilft 
thofe  to  whom  the  cuftody  of  it  is  committed,  are  de- 
prived of  their  virility  only  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  cut  fmooth  clofe  to  the 
belly ; a dangerous  operation,  under  which  many 
expire. 

The  capi-aga,  or  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs,  is 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  in  his  youth,  and  is  the 
great  mafter  of  the  feraglio.  He  has  the  infpe£lion 
of  all  the  pages  of  the  palace,  and  all  petitions  which 
are  to  be  prefented  to  the  prince  are  delivered  to 
him.  He  is  in  the  fecret  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  the 
command  of  all  eunuchs  of  his  own  complexion.  The 
principal  of  thefe  eunuchs  are,  the  great  chamber- 
lain,  who  has  forty  pages  under  him,  that  wait  on 
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the  fultan  : the  deputy-fupervlfor  of  the  pages  apart- 
ment, and  other  buildings  or  the  palace,  who  parti- 
cularly takes  care  of  their  linen  and  wearing-appa- 
rel ; the  fultan’s  privy-treafurer,  who  keeps  the  jew- 
els of  the  crown,  and  one  of  the  keys  of  the  facred 
treafure  : the  kilgari  bafhi,  or  grand  expenditor  of  the 
feraglio,  who  is  alfo  great  mafter  of  the  wardrobe  ; 
it  is  his  office  alfo  to  look  after  the  fultan’s  fweet- 
meats  and  drinks,  the  fyrups,  fherbet,  and  counter- 
poifons. 

The  kyfler-aga  is  the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs, 
and  has  the  abfolute  command  of  the  women’s  apart- 
ments, and  all  the  other  black  eunuchs  placed  there 
pay  him  an  implicit  obedience.  He  has  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  all  the  royal  mofques  of  the  em- 
pire, and  difpofes  of  all  the  offices  belonging  to 
them. 

All  who  live  in  the  feraglio  are  the  fultan’s  fiaves, 
as  indeed  are  all  the  fubjects  of  his  empire  ; for  they 
acknowledge,  that  whatever  they  enjoy  proceeds 
from  his  bounty,  and  that  their  eftates  and  lives  are 
abfolutely  at  his  difpolal. 

The0  women  in  the  fultan’s  court,  including  the 
old  and  the  young,  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred, 
his  concubines  are  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  virgins, 
who  have  been  ftolen  or  purchafed,  when  children, 
from  Georgia , Circaffia,  or  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  received  an  education  that  renders  them 
well  qualified  in  the  arts  of  pleafing,  fuch  as  fing- 
ing,  playing  upon  mufical  inftruments,  dancing, 
dreffing  to  the  beft  advantage,  engaging  behaviour, 
and  great  fkill  in  curious  needle-work,  particularly 
embroidery. 

It  is  generally  faid,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  ladies 
who  conceives  by  the  fultan,  and  brings  forth  a child, 
is  fty'ied  fultana  queen  ; and,  if  it  be  a fon,  is  con- 
firmed and  eftablifhed  by  great  feftivals  : thencefor- 
ward (he  has  magnificent  apartments,  a great  number 
of  fervants,  with  a large  revenue,  and  all  perfons  in 
the  feraglio  mull  pay  her  the  refpett  due  to  a queen. 
The  other  women  who  bear  him  children  are  called 
fultanas,  but  not  queens  : but  if  it  happens  that  the 
heir  of  the  empire  dies,  and  another  of  the  fultanas 
has  a fon  to  fucceed  the  deceafed  heir,  it  is  faid  that 
the  fultana  queen  loles  her  title  and  rank,  and  ano- 
ther becomes  queen  in  her  ftead. 

The  fons  of  the  fultan,  by  the  fultana  queen,  are 
all  brought  up  by  themfelves  ; and  have  nurfes  pro- 
vided for  them.  His  fons  by  the  other  fultanas  are 
alfo  brought  up  by  themfelves.  They  live  nine  or 
ten  years  with  the  women,  and  at  about  fourteen  arq 
circumcifed  with  great  pomp. 

The  daughters,  fillers,  and  aunts  of  the  emperor 
lodge  in  the  fame  feraglio,  till  the  fultan  gives  them 
in  marriage  to  the  great  officers  of  his  court,  or  the 
governors  of  provinces.  If  the  grand  feignior  has  a 
particular  refpeift  for  them,  he  even  continues  their 
allowance  of  a thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  afpers  a 
day.  As  for  the  hufoand  he  is  to  make  her  a bill  of 
B dowry 
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dowry  of  at  leaf!  a hundred  thoufand  cliequins 
in  money,  befide  clothes,  jewels,  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

They,  however,  converfe  with  no  other  men  befide 
their  hufbands  ; and  with  the  fultan’s  leave,  are  al- 
lowed to  vifit  their  old  acquaintance  in  the  feraglio. 
Thefe  are  the  only  women  in  Turkey  who  claim  the 
privilege  of  having  a man  to  themfelves.  They  af- 
iume  the  ftate  of  queens,  and  have  their  hufbands  in 
the  fame  fubjedtion  as  other  Turkjjh  hufbands  have 
their  wives  ; obliging  them  to  put  away  the  reft  of 
their  women,  how  long  foever  they  have  lived  with 
them. 

When  lady  Montague  accompanied  her  hufband, 
the  honourable  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  on  his 
embafiy  to  Conjlantimple , her  fex,  rank,  and  accom- 
plifhments,  procured  her  many  peculiar  marks  of 
refpedl.  She  was  admitted  into  the  feraglio,  (an 
honour  which  no  other  foreigner  had  obtained)  and 
received  many  refpedtful  diftinclions  from  the  fultana 
Hafitan,  the  favourite  of  the  emperor  Muftapha  II. 
who  had  been  depofed  by  his  brother  Achmet  III 
the  then  reigning  lultan,  and  who  died  a few  weeks 
after,  as  was  generally  luppofed  by  poifon.  This 
lady,  immediately  after  his  death,  received  an  abfo- 
lute  order  to  leave  the  feraglio,  and  choofe  herfelf  a 
hufband  among  the  great  men  of  the  Porte.  Deteft- 
iug  the  thought  of  a fecond  marriage,  the  earneftly 
on  her  knees,  implored  the  fultan  to  fave  her  from 
fuch  a difgrace,  but  in  vain  ; the  was  compelled  to 
make  her  choice.  She  therefore  chofe  Bekir  Eftendi, 
the  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  above  four  fcore  years  old, 
to  convince  the  world  that  the  firmly  intended  to 
keep  the  vow  the  had  made,  of  never  fullering  a 
fecond  hufband  to  approach  her  bed  ; and  fince  ihe 
muft  honour  tome  fubjedt  fo  far  as  to  be  called  his 
wife,  the  choofe  him  as  a mark  of  her  gratitude,  fince 
he  it  was  who  prefented  her,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
to  her  lord.  But  the  never  permitted  him  to  pay 
her  one  vifit  ; though  Hie  refided  fifteen  years  in  his 
houle,  where  Hie  pafted  her  time  in  foliiude,  with  a 
conftancy  very  little,  known  in  Chrjjlemhm,  efpecially 
for  a widow  of  one-and-twenty  •,  as  five  was  but 
thirty  fix  when  lady  Montague  was  introduced  to 
hpr.  She  had  no  black  eunuchs  for  her  guard,  her 
hufoand  being  obliged  to  refpect  her  as  a queen,  and 
not  to  enquire  at  all  into  what  was  done  in  her  apart- 
ment. If  this  lady’s  ftory  is  true,  the  hufband,  at 
that  time,  muft  have  been  near  an  hundred  years  of 
age. 

She  is  defcribed  as  having  the  remains  of  a fine 
face,  more  decayed  by  forrow  than  time.  Her  drefs 
was  uncommonly  magnificent.  She  wore  a veft  called 
a dualma,  which  differs  from  a caftan,  by  its  having 
longer  fleeves,  and  folding  over  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  of  a purple  cloth  fitted  to  her  lhape,  and  thick-fet 
on  each  fide  down  to  her  feet,  and  round  her  fleeves, 
with  pearls  of  thebeft  water,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
Turki/h  buttons  are ; that  is  about  as  large  as  a pea, 
and  to  thefe  buttons  were  large  loops,  let  with 
diamonds'  This  habit  was  tied  at  the  wuift  with  two 


large  tafiels  of  fmaller  pearls,  and  round  the  arms 
embroidered  with  large  diamonds.  Her  fliift  was 
faftened  at  the  bottom  with  a great  diamond,  lhaped 
like  a lozenge  ; her  girdle  as  broad  as  the  broadeft 
Englijh  ribbon,  entirely  covered  with  diamonds. 
Round  her  neck  fhe  wore  three  chains,  which  reach- 
ed to  her  knees ; one  of  large  pearls,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  hung  a fine  coloured  emerald  as  big  as  a 
turkey’s  egg  ; another  confifting  of  two  hundred 
emeralds  dole  joined  together,  of  the  moft  lively 
green,  perfectly  matched,  every  one  as  large  as  a 
half-crown  piece,  and  as  thick  as  three  crown  pieces  ; 
and  another  of  fmall  emeralds  perfectly  round.  But 
her  ear-ring  eclipfed  all  the  reft.  They  were  two 
diamonds  lhaped  exactly  like  pears,  as  big  as  a large 
hazle  nut.  Round  her  talpoche  Ihe  had  four  firings 
of  pearl,  the  whitelt  and  moft  perfect  in  the  world, 
faftened  with  two  rofes,  each  confifting  of  a large  ruby 
for  the  middle  ftone,  encircled  with  diamonds.  Be- 
fide this,  her  head-drels  was  covered  with  bodkins  of 
emeralds  and  diamond.  She  wore  large  diamond 
bracelets,  and  had  five  rings  on  her  fingers,  “ with 
the  largeft  diamonds,”  fays  her  ladyfhip,  “ (except 
Mr.  Pitt’s)  I ever  faw  in  my  life.”  Her  whole  drefs 
was  fuppoled  to  be  worth  a hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  “ This  I am  lure  of,”  lavs  our  author,  that 
no  European  queen  has  half  the  quantity ; and  the 
emprefs’s  jewels,  though  very  fine,  would  look  very 
mean  near  hers.” 

A dinner  of  fifty  difhes  of  meat  was  ferved  up, 
which,  after  their  fafhion,  were  placed  on  the  table 
but  one  at  a time,  fo  that  the  repaft  was  extremely 
tedious.  But  the  magnificence  of  her  table  anfweretl 
very  well  to  that  of  her  drefs  : the  hafts  of  the  knives 
being  of  gold  let  with  diamonds.  The  table-cloth 
and  napkins  were  all  tiffany  embroidered  with  filk  and 
gold,  in  the  fineft  manner,  in  natural  flowers.  Thefe 
coftly  napkins,  were  as  finely  wrought  as  the  richeft 
handkerchiefs  that  ever  came  out  of  that  country  ; 
they  were  entirely  fpoiled  before  dinner  was  over. 
The  fherbet  was  lerved  in  china  bowls,  but  the  covers 
and  falvers  were  mafly  gold.  After  dinner,  water 
was  brought  in  gold  bafons,  and  towels  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  napkins,  and  coffee  was  ferved  in  china 
with  gold  faucers. 

The  fultana  feemed  in  a very  good  humour,  and 
talked  to  her  vifiter  with  the  utmoft  civility.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  converfation  fhe  allured  her  enquiring 
gueft,  that  the  ftory  of  the  fultan’s  throwing  a hand- 
kerchief, was  altogether  fabulous  ; the  manner,  upon 
that  occafion,  being  to  fend  the  kyfler-aga  to  fignify 
to  the  lady  the  honour  intended  her.  She  is  then 
immediately  complimented  upon  it  by  the  others,  and 
led  into  the  bath,  where  lire  is  perfumed,  and  drefled 
in  the  moft  magnificent  and  becoming  manner.  The 
emperor  precedes  his  vifit  by  a royal  prefent,  and  then 
comes  into  her  apartment.  Neither  is  there  any 
fuch  thing  as  her  creeping  in  at  the  bed’s  foot.  Some- 
times the  fultan  diverts  hinrfelf  in  the  company  of 
all  his  ladies,  who  Hand  fn  a circle  round  him.  And 
the  widowed  fyltana  confeffed  tfley  were  readv  to  die 
“ " " * with 
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with  envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  happy  fhe,  that  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  with  any  appearance  of  preferment. 

A walk  in  the  garden  fucceeded  : there  was  nothing 
there  remarkable  but  the  fountains.  Afterward  the 
noble  entertainer  conduced  the  lady  through  all  her 
apartments.  In  her  bed-chamber  her  toilet  was  dis- 
played, confifting  of  two  looking-glades  ; the  frames 
covered  with  pearls,  and  her  night  talpoche  fet  with 
bodkins  of  jewels,  and  near  it  three  veils  of  fine  fa- 
bles, every  one  of  which  was  at  leaf!  worth  two 
hundred  pounds  Englifo  money.  When  lady  Mon- 
tague took  her  leave,  fhe  was  complimented  with 
perfumes,  and  prefented  with  a very  fine  embroidered 
handkerchief.  The  flaves  who  attended  were  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  befideten  little  ones,  the  elder!  not 
above  Seven  years  old.  Thefe  were  the  mod  beauti- 
ful girls,  all  richly  drefTed,  and  the  Sultana  was  ob- 
served to  take  great  pleafure  in  thefe  lovely  children, 
which  are  a vafl  expence  ; for  there  is  not  a hand- 
Some  girl  of  that  age  to  be  bought  under  a hundred 
pounds  flerling.  They  wore  little  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  their  own  hair  braided,  which  was  all  their  head- 
drefs  ; but  their  habits  were  all  of  gold  fluffs.  Thefe 
Served  her  coffee  kneeling  ; brought  water  when  fhe 
wafhed,  & c.  ’Tis  a great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the 
older  flaves  to  take  care  of  thefe  young  girls,  to  teach 
them  to  embroider,  and  to  Serve  them  as  carefully  as 
if  they  were  children  of  the  family. 

SECT.  VI. 

The  Manufactures,  Trade,  and  Coin  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

THE  Turks  have  very  curiops  and  beautiful 
manufactures.  The  inland  trade  too,  which  the  pro- 
vinces, towns,  and  inhabitants  carry  on  with  each 
other,  and  with  foreign  nations,  is  very  considerable  ; 
though  it  is  chiefly  through  the  channel  of  the  Jews 
and  Armenians.  The  Turks , indeed,  convey  both  by 
land  and  water  the  products  of  the  country,  and  other 
goods,  from  one  province  to  another  ; but  not  to 
foreign  Chriflian  countries:  great  numbers  of  Englifo , 
Dutch,  French , Italian , and  Spani/h  Ships,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  other  trading  nations,  repairing  in  great 
numbers  to  the  harbours  in  Turkey,  where  they  im- 
port their  goods,  and  purchafe  thofe  of  the  country. 
They  have  alfo  their  envoys  and  refidents  at  Con- 
Jlantinople,  and  their  confuls  in  other  ports. 

The  exports  from  Turkey  are  filks,  beautiful  car- 
pets, goats  hair  and  wool,  camels  hair,  cotton  yarn, 
burdets  dimity,  waxed  linen,  fhagreen  ikins,  blue,  red, 
and  yellow  leather,  coflee,  rhubarb,  turpentine,  fto- 
rax,  gums,  fallron,  opium,  galls,  and  maltich,  emery, 
Lemnian  bole,  pomegranate  Shells,  Sponges,  dates, 
almons,  wine,  oil,  figs,  raifins,  mother  of  pearl,  box- 
wood, wax,  & c.  Great  numbers  of  flaves  of  both 
flexes  are  fold  here,  alfo  beautiful  young  girls,  who 
are  bought  up  particularly  by  the  Jews  in  CircajJa, 
Georgia,  Greece,  and  other  countries  ; their  parents 
and  relations  readily  parting  with  them,  in  hopes  of 
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railing  their  fortune  ; nor  are  the  girls  themfelves 
averfe  to  the  transfer. 

The  ling  lift)  Turkey  merchants  fend  thither  broad- 
cloth, long-ells,  tin,  iron,  Sugar  watches,  Some  bullion, 
and  other  articles  ; but  of  late  years,  the  French 
have  availed  themfelves  of  their  local  advantages, 
and  in  a manner  engroffed  the  cloth-trade  parti- 
cularly. 

The  gold  and  large  filver  coin  of  all  countries  are 
current  in  Turkey,  more  especially  the  crofs  dollars 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  Dutch  lion  dollars,  which  they 
term  aflem. 

The  proper  coins  of  the  country  are,  fir fl,  thofe  of 
gold  ; namely,  the  altines,  or  ducats,  which  are  worth 
about  Seven  fhillings  ; and  the  zechinos,  worth  about 
nine  fhillings.  Large  Sums  are  reckoned  by  purfes  ; 
a purfe  being  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds  fix 
fhillings  and  eight  pence. 

The  filver  coin  confifls  of  the  folato,  worth  about 
two  fhillings  and  two  pence  farthing  ; the  krip,  of 
the  value  of  about  eleven  pence  ; the  grofh,  about 
three  pence  ; the  para,  worth  three  afpers  ; an  afper 
is  of  the  value  of  about  three  half-pence. 

SECT.  VII. 

The  Morea,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Name,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Soil  and 

Produce.  With  a Defcription  of  all  the  principal 
Cities  and  Towns  in  that  Peninfula. 

THE  Morea  is  a large  peninfula  on  the 
Southern  part  of  Greece,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
iflhmus  of  Corinth,  which  extends  between  the  gulfs 
of  Corinth,  (by  Some  called  Lepanto J,  and  Engia,  and 
in  its  narroweft  part  is  not  above  four  or  five  miles 
over.  The  Morea  lies  between  36°  23',  and  38°  1 7’ 
N.  latitude;  and  between  210  20',  and  240  8’ E. 
longitude  from  London.  Its  greateft  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  or  from  Cape  Matapan  to  the  ftraits  of 
Lepanto,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and 
its  greateft  length,  E.  and  W.  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ; but  in  many  places  it  is  much  narrower  and 
Shorter,  on  account  of  the  many  gulfs,  bays,  and  inlets 
all  round  the  coaft. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made,  whilft  the  Romans 
were  in  pofleflion  of  Corinth,  under  the  direction  of 
Julius  C.efar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  to  open  a commu- 
nication between  the  Ionian  and  Egjan  Seas,  by  a 
navigable  cut  through  the  iflhmus,  but  they  all  mis- 
carried. c<  So  difficult  is  it,”  flays  Paufanias,  “ for 
“ man  to  force  nature.”  Dr.  Chandler,  who  was 
here  in  the  year  1766,  informs  us,  that  the  veftiges 
of  thefe  fruitlefs  efforts  are  ftill  extant. 

The  gulf  of  Corinth  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients, 
eighty-five  miles  long.  This  country,  known  in  an- 
tiquity as  “ the  Peloponnesus,”  was  the  feat  of  arts 
and  arms  at  the  time  when  the  reft  of  Europe,  the 
adjacent  ftales  of  Greece  excepted,  was  overfpread 
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with  ignorance  and  barbarifin  imprevioris  to  all  the, 
efforts  of  the  hidorian. 

Its  prelent  name  of  Morea  is  faid  to  b,e  derived 
from  Morus,  a mulberry-tree,  either  from.  its  refem- 
bling  in  its  form  the  mulberry-leaf,  or  fr  om  the  great 
number  of  mulberry-trees  it  produces.. 

Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Carbon.,  anciently  the  Alphe- 
us  i the  Pirnaza,  anciently  the  Panifus ; and  the 
Jiit  rot  as,  now  called  the  Bafilipotania.  Dr.  Chandler 
-defcribes  the  Alpheus  as  >;t  majedic  dream,  even  in 
Inmmer  ; and  in  winter  jt  is  greatly  increafed  by 
torrents  rufhing  from  the  mountains.  Of  the  lakes, 
t lie  mod  celebrated  aru.ong  the  ancients  was  the  Stym- 
phalus , famous  for  the  many  ravenous  birds  which 
reforted  to  it ; and  the  Phineus,  for  being  the  fource 
of  the  river  Styx » whofe  water  is  laid  to  be  fo  cold 
as  to  freeze  thofe  to  death  who  drink  it,  and  to  cor- 
rode iron  and  copper,  for  which  extraordinary 
qualities  the  poets  have  made  it  one  of  the  rivers 
of  hell. 

This  peninfula,  notwithdanding  its  fmall  extent 
contained  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ; Argos , and  Mycene, 
Corinth , Proper  Achaia , Arcadia , and  Sparta  ; and 
was  didinguifhed  by  the  fplendor  of  its  cities,  the 
courage  and  virtue  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  the 
power  of  the  feveral  dates,  as  well  as  by  the  fertility 
of  i's  foil,  which  produced  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
mod  delicious  fruits,  and  every  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  the  delight,  as  well  as  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  Indeed  the  middle  part,  which  contained 
the  a ncient  Arcadia,  being  more  mountainous,  is  not 
fc  fruitful,  and  therefore  molt  of  the  inhabitants  were 
formerly  fhepherds,.  the  foil  being  more  proper  for 
padure  than  agriculture  ; but  even  in  that  part  there 
are  feveral  fertile  vallevs,  that  would  produce  plenti- 
ful crops  were  they  well  cultivated. 

The  Turks  have  divided  the  country  into  four 
parts,  Belvedera , Chiarenza , Brezzo  di  Manna,  and 
Saccaria. 

Belvidera,  the  mod  fouthern  part,  contains  the 
ancient  Elis  and  MeJJenia ; and  has  the  following 
places  of  note  : 

Coron,  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  towns  in  the 
Morea , is  fituated  on  the  S.  fide  of  a gulf  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  about  feventeen  miles  from  Cade 
Gallo.  It  is  drong  both  by  nature  and  art.  The 
Turks  difpoffeffed  the  Venetians  of  this  city  in  the 
year  1715  ; and  in  the  late  war  between  the  Turks 
and  RuJJia:  s.  the  latter  laid  fiege  to  that  place  ; for 
the  defence  of  which  a body  of  Albanian  troops  was 
procured,  who  after  obliging  the  Ruffians  to  dedd 
from  their  attempt,  committed  fuch  depredations 
on  the  effeminate  and  wretched  inhabitants,  as  per- 
haps greatly  exceed  the  infults  and  oppreffions  which 
they  would  have  endured  from  the  RuJJlan  army. 
Thefe  banditti  reduced  the  city  to  an  heap  of  ruins, 
and  when  the  peace  was  interchanged  between  the 
Porte  and  Emprefs , thefe  infolent  barbarians  refufed 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and,  in  defiance  of 
ail  civil  authority,  continued  to  live  at  free  quarters 
the  inhabitants. 


Modon,  the  ancient  Methane,  is  feated  on  the 
fouthern  lhore,  oppofite  the  ide  of  Sapietiza,  and 
dands  on  a hill  which  projects  into  the  fea,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a good  harbour.  It  is  a drong,  rich, 
and  trading  city,  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the 
Morea , and  a bifhop’s  fee. 

Navarino,  the  ancient  Pylus,  dands  on  a rifmg 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  harbour,  which 
is  edeemed  the  bed  and  moft  capacious  of  any  in 
the  Morea  it  being  able  to  contain  two  thoufand 
vefiels. 

Arcadia,  formerly  Cyparijfa,  is  now  a mean  place, 
from  which  a bay  takes  its  name. 

Langanico,  the  ancient  Olympia , is  feated  on  the 
river  Carbon,  or  Alpheus,  and  was  once  famous  for  the 
games  celebrated  on  the  neighbouring  plains  every 
fifth  year,  whence  the  computation  of  time  by  Olym- 
piads took  its  rife.  In  this  city  was  alfo  a fine  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  which  was  the  image  of  that 
god,  the  workman Ihip  of  Phidias,  of  an  amazing  fize 
and  beauty,  and  edeemed  one  of  the  fcven  wonders 
of  the  world.  Olympia  preferved  much  longer  than 
Delphi,  and  with  lefs  diminution,  the  facred  property 
of  which  it  was  a fimilar  repofitory.  Some  images 
were  removed  by  Tiberius  Nero  : his  fucceflor  Cams 
Caligula,  who  honoured  Jupiter  with  the  familiar 
appellation  of  brother,  commanded  that  Ins  image 
fhould  be  tranfported  to  Rome,  but  the  architefh 
declared  it  was  impoffible  without  deftroying  the 
work.  The  god  in  the  time  of  Paufanias  retained  his 
original  fplendor.  The  votive  offering  of  crowns  and 
chariots,  and  of  charioteers,  horfes,  and  oxen,  in 
brafs  ; the  precious  images  of  gold,  ivory,  or  amber; 
and  the  curiofities  confecrated  in  the  temple,  the 
treafuries,  and  other  edifices,  could  not  be  viewed 
without  adonifhment.  Many  were  the  works  of 
Myron,  Lyfippus,  and  the  mod  admired  artids  of 
Greece.  There  kings  and  emperors  were  affembled  ; 
and  Jupiter  towered  in  brafs  of  coloflal  proportions, 
from  12  to  near  30  feet  high.  It  was  of  ivory  and 
gold,  the  head  crowned  with  olive  ; in  the  right  hand 
was  a datue  of  Viflory,  in  the  left  a flowered  feep- 
tre,  compofed  of  various  metals,  on  which  was  an 
eagle.  The  fandals  were  of  gold,  as  alfo  the  veflment, 
which  was  curioufly  embodied  with  lilies  and  animals. 
The  throne  was  gold  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory, 
and  Audded  with  jewels,  intermixed  with  paintings 
and  exquifite  figures,  in  relievo.  It  was  the  office  of 
a family  defeended  from  Phidias,  and  called  Phtedrun- 
tte,  or  “ the  Poliffiers,”  to  keep  the  work  bright  and 
clean.  Whoever  perufes  the  detail  given  by  Paufani- 
as, who  wrote  toward  the  concludon  of  the  fecond 
century,  of  the  dupendous  works  of  art  depofited 
here,  will  find  his  imagination  inadequate  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  entertainment  which  Olympia  mud 
then  have  afforded  to  the  connoiffeur,  the  hidorian, 
and  the  antiquary.  The  computation  of  time  by 
Olympiads,  which  began  about  400  years  after  the 
dedruflion  of  Troy,  was  ufed  until  the  time  of  Con- 
dantine  the  Great,  when  a new  mode  of  reckoning 
by  indiftions  (a  cycle  of  fifteen  years)  was  introduced 
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by  the  council  of  Nice,  which  had  its  epocha,  Janu- 
ary i}  A.  D.  313.  About  which  time  the  image 
made  by  Phidias  was  removed  to  Ccnjlantinople.  This 
city  is  now  but  a fmall  and  inconfiderable  town. 

Belvedera,  by  the  Greeks  called  Callofcopium , is 
fituated  on  the  fpot  where  the  ancient  capital  of  Elis 
flood.  The  town  received  its  name  from  the  de- 
lightful places  around  it. 

The  next  divifion,  called  Chiarenza,  or  Cla- 
renza,  contains  Achaia,  properly  fo  called,  together, 
with  the  following  places  •,  viz. 

Chiarenza,  or  Clarenza,  a pretty  good  town, 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  a guif  on  the  weflern  Jhore 
of  the  Morea  ; but  it  fuffered  much  in  the  laft  V :ne- 
tian  war. 

Patras,  or  Patrasso,  by  the  Turks  called  Badra, 
or  Baluthathra,  is  fituated  upon  a hill  at  the  foot  of  a - 
high  mountain,  not  a mile  from  the  lea.  It  has  now, 
as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an  indifferent  road  for- 
velfels.  This  city  is  governed  by  a cady,  who  deter-  - 
mines  all  controverfies.  The  Turks,  who  are  about 
a third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  fix  mofques 
here,  one  of  which  was  formerly  a cathedral  church. 
The  Jiws,  who  make  alfo  another  third  part,  have 
four  lynagogues,  and  a kind  of  policy  among  them- 
felves  ; for  the)'  choole  ancient  men  or  elders  to  de- 
cide all  the  differences  that  arife  amongft  them.  The  > 
whole  number  of  Chriftfans,  Jews,  and  Turks,  is 
computed  to  amount  to  about  four  or  five  thoufand  • 
perfons.  It  is  the  refidehce  of  a Greek  archbiiliop, 
and  gives  name  to  the  gulf  which  runs  between  the 

coaft  of  the  Moroz  and  the  illand  of  Cephalonia . 

“ The  air,”  fays  Dr.  Chandler,  “ is  bad,  and  the. 
« country  round  about  over-run  with  the  low  fhrub 
“ called  Glycyrrhiza,  or  Licorice,”  Travels  in. 
Greece,  p.  277. 

The  callle  of  Phtras  is  a flrong  fortification,  which 
■was  inverted  by  the  RuJJmns  in  1770;  but  the  be-- 
fieged  making  a refolute  defence,  on  the  arrival  of 
Serafkier  bafha  of  Bo/uia  to  their  relief,  the  Ruffians, 
together  with  the  Greek  male-contents,  were  driven 
out  of  the  Morea.  See  p.  23. 

The  currants  of  Patras  are  erteemed  the  beft  in 
thofe  parts ; but  there  are  no  great  quantities  of 
them.  The  trade  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly  confifts. 
of  raw  filk,  made  in  great  quantities  in  the  Morea. 

JEgium  w as  a city  of  no  mean  note  in  the  region 
of  Achaia.  It  had  a theatre  and  temples  ; one  was  of 
Jupiter,  ftvled  Homagyrius,  becaufe  Agamemnon  af- 
lembled  there  the  the  principal  chieftains  of  Greece, 
before  the  expedition  to  Trey.  It  was  for  many  ages 
the  feat  of  the  Achaan ' congrefs.  The  Turks  burnt 
it  in  the  year  15315,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
fword,  or  carried  them  away  into  flavery.  Chandler’s 
Travels  to  Greece,  p.  274. 

Braccio  di  Mania,  or  Takonia,  comprehends 
the  ancient  Arcadia  and  Laconia , and  contains  the 
following  places  ; viz. 

Misitra,  the  ancient  Sparta,  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Eurotas,  now  called  Baflopot  aunts  > It  coniifts 


of  a cartle,  the  city  properly  fo  called,  and  below  it 
two  large  fuburbs.  The  town  and  cartle  have  each 
their  dillinct  walls.  Here  is  a curious  fountain, 
which  throws  up  water  from  three  brazen  pipes,  and 
near  it  is  a church  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Minerva’s 
temple.  There  are  alio  the  remains  of  four  magnifi- 
cent marble  buildings  : the  Per/tan  gallery  or  portico, 
erefted  in  memory  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  battle  of  Plateea  ; the  temple  of  Helena  ; the 
temple  of  Hercules  ; and  that  of  Venus.  In  the 
town  Hands  alfo  the  cathedral,  which  is  a very  noble 
building.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars  ; 
it  has  feven  domes,  and  the  pavement  is  a curious 
piece  of  Mofaic  work.  This  is  the  fee  of  a Greek 
archbifhop,  who  is  ftyled  metropolitan,  and  has  a 
liandfome  and  commodious  palace,  in  which  are  lodg- 
ings for  ten  or  twelve  coloyers,  or  monks,  who  are 
dignitaries  of  the  cathedral.  Here  is  alfo  a convent  of 
nuns,  whofe  church,  though  not  fo  large,  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  cathedral.  In  one  of  the  fuburbs 
is  another  church,  far  more  magnificent  than  the 
two  already  mentioned.  The  infide  is  adorned  with 
very  fine. paintings  j ^tne  marble  of  its  columns  is  ve- 
ry beautiful,  and  adorned  with  the  moll  curious 
workmanfhip,  and  both  the  portico  and  the  domes 
are  admirable.  In  the  fame  fuburb  Hands  the  fined 
mofque  the  Turks  have  at  Mifitra  ; it  was  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Sparta.  The  domes  are  ex- 
tremely noble,  and  its  minorets  mo  curiouflv 
wrought.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  bell  endowed  hoi- 
pitalof  any  in  2 urkey  ; provifions  are  there  daily  dif- 
tributed  to  the  poor  ; extraordinary  care  is  taken  of 
the  fick  ; and  Jews,  Moors,  Turks , and  Chriftians 
are  indiferiminately  relieved.  There  are  alfo  at 
Mifitra  two  hans  or  caravanferas  for  travellers  ; both 
of  which  are  fine  buildings,  particularly  the  new  one, 
where  there  are  chambers  for  the  merchants,  with 
ftables  underneath  for  their  horles  and  other  beafts 
of  burthen. 

Dr.  Chandler  not  having  vifited  Sparta  when  he 
was  on  the  Morea  in  the  year  1 7 66,  although  he  was 
twice  at  no  great  diftance  from  it,  no  new  informa- 
tion, of  a clafiical  kind,  can  be  obtained  concerning 
that  renowned  capital. 

The  city  of  Malvesia,  by  the  modern  Greeks  called 
Monembafia,  and  by  the  Turks  Menewtfche,  is  feated 
on  a little  ifland,  on  the  eartern  coaft  of  the  Morea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Neapoh , thirty-nine 
miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Mifitra.  The  ifland  on  which 
it  ftands  is  not  above  a pillol-fhot  from  the  continent, 
and  is  joined  to  it  by  a handfome  Hone  bridge.  The 
town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a rteep  rock,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a good  fortrefs.  The  walls  of  the  city 
are  toward  the  fe a-fhore,  and  in  very  good  repair  ; 
thofe  of  the  fortrefs  are  very  indifferent ; but  its  fitu- 
ation  renders  it  in  a manner  impregnable,  there  be- 
ing no  afeent  to  it  but  by  a very  dangerous  path.  It 
has  a pretty  good  harbour,  and  is  the  fee  of  a Greek 
bilhop. 

The  ifland  on  which  this  city  is  built  is  planted 
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with  fine  gardens  and  vineyards,  in  which  is  culti- 
vated that  excellent  grape  of  which  is  made  the 
vine  called  Malmfey,  but,  as  the  ifland  is  (mall,  it 
cannot  yield  a lufficient  quantity  of  it  to  anfwer  the 
demands  of  the  public  •,  they  have  therefore  planted 
on  the  oppofite  fhore,a  fpace  of  ground  about  eight 
leagues  in  extent,  with  vines  from  the  ifland  ; the 
wine  produced  their  is  alio  generally  fold  for  Malm- 
fey, and  is  little  inferior  to  it. 

MaINA  is  a town,  with  a diftriCI  belonging  to  it, 
on  the  S.  part  of  the  ifland.  Its  inhabitants,  and 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Mai  not  ti,  are  the 
defendants  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  and  are 
fill  diftinguilhed  as  the  braveft  of  all  the  Greeks. — 
Though  their  whole  military  force  is  laid  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  thoufand  -men,  they  have  never  been  con- 
quered, nor  even  rendered  tributary  to  the  Turks. — 
Their  country  is  on  all  Aides  furrounded  with  moun- 
tains. Their  modern  name  is  derived  from  ftxvut 
or  madnefs,  from  their  cuftom  of  rufhing  upon  the 
enemy  as  if  actuated  by  a plirenzy. 

The  fourth  diftriCt  is  SaCCOnia,  or  Romania  Mi- 
nor, which  contains  the  ancient  cities  of  Corinth , 
Sicyan , and  Argos. 

Corinth,  called  by  the  Turks  Gerame , but  Dr. 
Chandler  fays  it  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name,  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  a very  high  rock,  on  which 
ftands  a caftlc,  that  has  a moll  beautiful  profpeCt  on 
every  fide.  It  was  anciently  one  of  the  fineft  cities 
of  all  Greece,  and  abounded  in  magnificent  buildings, 
fuch  as  palaces,  temples,  amphi-theatres,  monuments, 
baths,  and  other  works,  adorned  with  ftatues  by  the 
greateft  mafters,  and  beautiful  porticos  of  columns, 
whofe  Angular  declarations  and  elegant  capitals  give 
rife  to  the  appellation  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But 
thefe  fuperb  edifices  were  demolifhed,  and  all  this 
magnificence  buried  in  the  duff.  Its  ancient  profpe- 
rity  arofe  from  its  fituation  ; the  port  of  Corinth  in- 
viting the  merchants  of  Europe  and  of  Afia  to  make  it 
the  centre  of  their  commerce  : the  circumnavigation 
of  the  Peloponnefus  being  tedious  and  uncertain  to  a 
proverb  ; whilft  the  cargoes  of  (hips,  and,  when  re- 
quifite,  (mail  veflels,  were  eafily  conveyed  acrofsthe 
ifthmus  from  fea  to  fea.  The  Corinthians  likewife 
held  the  keys  of  the  peninfula,  and  were  therefore 
enabled  to  tax  the  articles  of  commerce  both  in  the 
ingrefs  and  egrefs.  The  IJlhmian  games  alfo  were 
very  beneficial  to  this  city,  from  the  concourfe  of  peo- 
ple which  affembled  at  their  celebration.  The  wealth 
of  the  citizens  was  immenfe,  and  their  manners  dif- 
folute.  In  the  temple  of  Venus  were  retained  above 
a thoufand  female  (laves,  who  were  confecrated  as 
courtezans  ; but  amidft  the  luxury  and  licentioufnefs 
which  prevailed,  many  able  flatefmen  arofe.  The  cita- 
del was  one  of  the  horns  on  which  Philip  was  advifed 
to  lay  hold  in  order  to  fecure  the  heifer  of  the  Pelopon- 
tiefus.  After  the  Romans,  by  fubduing  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon,  had  gotten  a footing  in  Greece,  they  at- 
tacked Corinth,  on  a plea  of  hoftility  fcarcely  colour, 
able  The  city  was  let  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants 


(lain  without  mercy,  whilft  the  remnant  who  fur- 
vived  were  carried  into  flavery,  B.  C.  146.  Lucius 
M ummius,  the  Roman  general,  .devoted  the  place  to 
extirpation,  left  the  manners  of  his  countrymen 
fhould  be  effeminated  by  the  introduction  of  a tafte 
for  the  polite  arts  into  Rome.  Polybius,  the  hiftori- 
an,  who  was  prefent  at  this  feene  of  defolation  de- 
feribes  it  very  feelingly.  The  city  lay  defolate  until 
Julius  Caefar  fctrled  there  a Roman  colony,  when,  in 
removing  the  rubbifh  and  digging,  were  found  many 
vafes  of  brafs  or  earth  finely  embofled  ; the  eagernefs 
to  purchafe  which,  and  the  prices  given  for  them, 
routed  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  Noplace 
remained  unexplored,  and  Rome,  it  is  faid,  was  filled 
with  the  furniture  and  the  arts  of  Corinth. 

In  Egyprfirft  the  infant  art  appear’d, 

Rude  andnnform’d;  but  when  to  Greece  fhe  fleer’d 
Her  profp’rous  courfe,  fair  fancy  met  the  maid  ; 
Wit,  Reafon,  Judgment,  lent  their  powerful  aid  •, 
Till  all  complete,  the  gradual  wonder  fhone, 

And  vanquifh’d  Nature  own’d  herfelf  outdone  ! 

’Twas  there  the  goddefs  fix’d  her  blefs’d  abodes.. 
There  reign’d  in  Corinth,  Athens,  Sicyon , Rhodes 
Her  various  votaries  various  talents  crown’d, 

Yet  each  alike  her  infpiration  own’d  : 

Witnefs  thofe  marble  miracles  of  grace, 

Thofe  tefts  of  fymmetry  where  ftill  we  trace 
All  Art’s  perfection  : With  reluClant  gaze 
To  thefe  the  Genius  of  fucceeding  days 
Looks  dazzled  up,  and  as  their  glories  l'pread, 

Hides  in  his  mantle  his  diminifh’d  head. 

Mafon’s  tranflation  of  Du  Frefnoy. 

Strabo  vifited  this  place  foon  after  its  reftoration 
by  the  Romans.  He  deferibes  it  as  built  at  the  foot 
of  a lofty  mountain,  riling  near  half  a mile  in  height, 
from  the  fummit  of  which  he  faw  to  the  N.  the 
mountains  of  Parnaffus  and  Helicon  ; to  the  W.  Beo- 
tia and  Megaris,  and  a profpect  equally  extenfive  in 
other  directions ; and  Wheler,  who  afeended  the 
fame  height,  relates,  that  he  enjoyed  one  of  the  molt 
agreeable  profpeCts  which  this  world  can  afford.  To 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  St.  Paul  addrelfed  two 
epiftles.  The  Roman  colony  was  deftined  at  length 
to  fuffer  a fate  equally  fevere  with  that  of  the  Greek 
city.  It  fell  by  the  defolating  hand  of  C'tlaric.  Co- 
rinth, as  well  as  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1698, 
but  it  became  iubjeCt  to  the  Turks  by  the  treaty  of 

1 7 1 5- 

The  buildings  at  prefent  are  not  contiguous,  but 
in  clufters  of  half  a dozen,  ten,  or  fometimes  twenty 
together,  but  feldom  more,  with  gardens  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  cvprefs  trees  about  them.  This  town  has 
two  mofques,  and  is  ftill  the  fee  of  a Greek  archbi- 
fhop,  who  lives  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  only 
church  here.  The  RuJJlans  made  a fruitlefs  at- 
1 tempt 
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tempt  on  this  place  in  their  defcent  on  the  Morea 
in  1770. 

Nemea  is  a village  famed  for  the  ancient  Nana  an 
games,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules. 

Sicyon,  now  called  Baftlica , was  once  a very  confi- 
derable  city,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Sicyotia , which  flood  upon  a hill  by  the  river  Afophus , 
about  eight  miles  to  the  W.  of  Corinth  ; but  is  now 
only  a heap  of  ruins. 

Argos  retains  its  original  name,  though  dripped  of 
all  its  ancient  confequence.  “We  enquired  in 
vain  ,”  fays  Dr.  Chandler,  “ for  veftiges  of  its  numer- 
ous edifices;  the  “Theatre,  the  Gymnafium,  the 
“ Temples  and  Monuments  of  which  it  once  boaded, 
“ contending  even  with  Athens  in  antiquity,  and  in 
“ favours  conferred  by  the  Gods.”  Travels  in  Greece, 
p.  229.4 

Napoli  di  Romania,  in  Latin  Neapolis , was  an- 
ciently called  Nauplia.  It  Hands  on  the  top  of  a 
fmall  promontory,  not  far  dillant  from  Argos , to 
which  it  fervesas  a port,  being  one  of  the  bed  in  the 
Morea , and  is  fecured  againfl  pirates  by  a little  caftle 
built  on  a rock  that  defends  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  ; which  is  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  galley 
can  pafs  at  a time,  though  the  harbour  is  fo  fpaci- 
ous  as  to  be  able  to  contain  a large  fleet.  As  the  har- 
bour is  more  fecure,  and  has  better  anchorage  than 
any  other  on  the  W.  coafl,  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a confiderable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  fliks,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  This  city  is  inhabited  by  Chriflians, 
'Turks,  and  Jews  ; and  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop. 
It  was  taken,  together  with  the  caflle  of  Argos,  by 
the  Venetians  in  the  year  1686,  and  in  1770  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Rujftans  ; fee  p.  23. 

In  that  peninfula,  which  in  ancient  times  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  are  feveral  places  which  Hill 
retain  fome  venerable  ruins.  Dr.  Chandler  menti- 
ons Teefen,  Epidaurus , where  was  the  famous  grove 
of  Efculapius,  and  Damala , the  latter  of  which  he 
defcribes  as  befet  with  a flinking  atmofphere,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  a fallow  complexion.  Augujl  is 
here  generally  a month  of  great  mortality.  It  is  the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  and  noted  for  being  frequently  va- 
cant, the  occupier  feldom  long  furviving  his  new 
dignity.  When  the  people  of  this  place  would  de- 
fcribe  a perfon  who  fuffers  by  his  own  indifcretion, 
they  call  him  proverbially,  “ the  bifhop  of  Damala 

which  takes  its  rife  from  the  following  flory  : 

A certain  bifhop  who  was  prefented  with  fome 
fifties,  offended  at  their  fize,  and  being  told  that 
fuch  only  could  be  procured,  refolved  himfelf  to  be 
prefent  at  another  draught.  The  boat  in  which  he 
went,  was  furprifed  by  a Barbary  corfair,  and  the 
prelate  was  carried  into  flavery,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  grind  wheat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  rock 
a child  : in  which  fituation  he  uttered  a melancholy 
ditty,  exprefiive  of  his  folly  and  its  confequences : 
This  Dr.  Chandler  has  tranflated  from  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  in  which,  language  it  was  comppfed, 
as  follows; 
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A Bifhop,  without  brain  or  fenfe, 
Deferving  fuch  a recompenfe. 

' With  fmaller  fifhes  not  content — 

Author  of  thine  own  punifliment  ! 

Turn,  turn  the  mill,  a fit  employ, 

And  lull  to  deep  the  Arab  boy. 

He  was  however  fortunate  enough,  whilft  chanting 
his  lamentation,  to  be  over-heard  by  his  mafter, 
whofe  compaflion  was  fo  far  railed,  as  to  caufe 
him  to  appoint  the  poor  bifhop  to  a lefs  labori- 
ous employment. 

SEC  T.  VIII. 

Livadia,  or  Greece  Proper. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Mountains,  Rivers,  with  an 
Account  of  the  mojl  remarkable  Places  now  in  that 
Country. 

UNDER  the  name  of  Livadia  is  at  pre- 
fent comprized  Ancient  Greece,  properly  fo  called, 
to  which  belonged  the  little  kingdoms  of  Acarnania, 
JEtolia,  OzoLea,  Locris,  Thocis,  Doris,  Epicnewedia , 
Beeotia,  Megaris , and  Attica.  This  province  reaches 
from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  the  Archipelago , and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Epirus,  now  the  flrait  of  Negropont, 
and  by  Thejfdly,  now  called  Janna  ; on  the  E.  by 
the  Archipelago  ; on  the  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Egina,  or 
Etigia,  the  illhmus  of  Corinth , and  the  gulf  of  Le- 
panto  : and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea  and  part  of 
Albania. 

It  is  a pleafant  and  fruitful  country,  extending 
about  a hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  S.  E.  to 
the  N.  W.  and  is  for  the  mod  part  mountainous, 
containing  Mount  Oncia , in  Beeotia,  famous  for  the 
pafs  of  Thermopyle , which  was  not  above  twenty- 
five  feet  broad,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  warm 
baths  in  its  neighbourhood  ; and  for  Mount  Par- 
najjas,  facred  to  Apollo  ; with  Mount  Helicon  and  Cy- 
theron,  confecrated  to  the  Mufes  *,  all  of  them  cele- 
brated by  the  poets. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  Siona- 
pros\ the  ancient  Achelous,  which  ieparated  the  Arcana - 
nians  from  the  JEtolians  ; the  CephijJ'us,  that  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Copai , which  it  properly  forms ; and 
the  lfmenus,  which  probably  ran  into  the  Afopus , a 
river  that  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  Archipelago. 

The  following  places  at  prefent  are  the  mod  re- 
markable : 

Lepanto,  the  ancient  NaupaBus,  feated  on  a 
mountain  that  runs  along  the  lhore  of  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  formerly  termed  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  On 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain  hands  a fmall  cadle. — 
The  town  is  furrounded  by  a fertile  country,  co- 
vered with  olive-trees  and  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and 
plantations  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  Vene- 
tians,\n  the  year  1571,  under  the  command  of  Don 
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Tohn  of  Aujlria,  gained  a moftfignal  victory  over  the 
TurhJ ?j  fleet. 

Castr  i.  the  ancient  Delphi , or  Delphos,  is  fituated 
two  Tinhijf)  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  and 
Panels  on  a bare  mountain.  It  was  anciently  very 
famous  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  but  it  is 
now  only  a poor  place,  confiding  of  about  two  hun- 
dred houfes. 

I, iv  adi  a , the  capital  of  the  province  to  which  it 
gives  name,  is  fituated  twenty-two  miles  N.  of  the 
iflhmus  of  Corinth,  and  built  round  a mountain 
which  terminates  in  a peak,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
an  old  caflle.  Tire  river  Hercyna  riles  out  of  the 
mountain,  by  the  caflle,  with  fuch  a plentiful  ftream, 
that  it  turns  a confiderable  number  of  mills  in  its  pal- 
fjge  through  the  town.  This  place  is  large  and  po- 
pulous ; it  is  inhabited  by  many  rich  Turks,  who  are 
here  more  numerous  than  the  Chriftians,  and  have 
fine  mofques.  The  Chriflians  have  four  or  five  old 
ruinous  churches  ; it  is  governed  by  a vaivode  and  a 
cady,  and  carries  on  a pretty  good  trade  in  woollen 
fluffs  and  rice.  This  town  was  anciently  celebrated 
for  tire  oracle  of  Tryphonius,  which  was  in  a cave  in 
the  hill  above  the  town. 

The  lake  of  Livadia  is  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  E.  of 
the  city,  on  the  N.  fide  of  a large  plain,  entirely  en- 
compafied  with  high. hills. 

Megara,  anciently  the  feat  of  a monarch,  and  af- 
terward the  capital  of  a republic,  fo  formidable  as  to 
be  able  to  carry  on  a war  againft  the  Athenians , and 
to  plant  a colony  in  Sicily,  is  now  a poor  village,  con- 
fiding of  about  three  or  four  hundred  pitiful  cottages 
inhabited  only  by  Chriftians,  who  fubfift  chiefly  by 
tillage,  for  which  they  have  half  the  crop,  the  reft 
being  paid  to  their  Turkijh  landlords.  They  alfo 
make  pitch,  and  faw  boards  and  planks,  out  of  the 
pines  and  firs  that  grow  in  great  abundance  on  their 
neighbouring  mountains. 

Salona  is  feated  upon  a rock  in  the  inmoft  recefs 
of  a fruitful  valley,  under  an  high  mountain  which 
rifes  to  the  northward,  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Livadia.  It  is  defended  bv  a caftle  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  is  a bifhoprick  lhbjeft  to  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Athens.  The  number  of  Chriftian  and 
Turks  are  about  equal,  the  former  having  fix 
churches  and  the  latter  feven  mofques  ; but  no 
Jews  are  permitted  here.  The  trade  confifts  in 
fome  cotton,  but  chiefly  in  tobacco. 

Athens,  now  Setines,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler, Athini,  the  ancient  capital  of  Attica,  exclufive  of 
its  power,  amazing  grandeur,  and  opulence,  was 
highly  celebrated  for  being  the  nurfery  of  the  m ft 
eminent  philofophers,  ftatefmen,  orators,  and  great 
commanders.  It  was  at  firft  governed  by  kings,  then 
by  archons,  but  afterward  fell  fucceffively  under  the 
power  of  the  Perfians,  Macedonians , and  Romans.  In 
latter  times  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks , 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Venetians.  In  the 
.year  1455  the  Turks  retook  it.  In  1687  the  Venetians 


agan  recovered  it  ; but  in  the  hft  wars  between 
thole  two  powers,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  It  is  fituated  in  3b0  5'  N.  latitude,  and  13® 

5 2 E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

This  city,  once  juftly  celebrated  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildings,  has  no  walls;  but  the  avenues 
to  it  being  ihut  by  gates,  are  a fufneient  fecurity 
againft  the  corfairs,  who  fometimes  frequent  the  coaft. 
The  houfes  are  built  dole  together,  and  the  ftreets 
are  very  narrow.  The  town,  which  is  defended  by  a 
citadel,  is  divided  into  eight  quarters.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  computed  to  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten 
thoufand,  three  parts  of  whom  are  Chriftians,  and  the 
reft  Turks ; for  no  Jews  are  permitted  to  live 
amongft  them.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  whofe 
revenues  are  very  confiderable.  There  are  faid  to 
be  two  hundred  churches  and  little  chapels  in  and 
about  Athens , fifty-two  of  which  have  their  peculiar 
priefts  ; the  reft  are  feldom  ufed,  except  on  the  days 
of  their  founders,  and  are  indeed  only  little  oratories. 
The  catholicon,  or  cathedral,  which  is  kept  in  the 
heft  repair,  and  the  moft  adorned  of  any  of  them,  is, 
however,  but  a mean  building,  and  in  magnificence 
exceeds  very  few  of  the  ordinary  parifh-churches  in 
England.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  convents  of  monks 
and  nuns  ; but  the  Turks  have  only  five. 

The  Acropolis , which  is  the  citadel  above-menti- 
oned, is  fituated  upon  the  fummit  of  a rock,  in  a very 
confiderable  elevation  above  the  circumjacent  plains. 
The  top  of  this  rock  is  flat,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  in  circumference,  to  which  there  is  an  al- 
moft  perpendicular  afeent  on  all  fldes,  except  to  the 
N.  W.  Its  figure  is  an  oblong  fquare,  and  it  is 
flanked  all  round  with  a tolerable  good  wall.  This 

fortrefs  might  be  rendered  almoft  impregnable. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  once  fuperb  citv,  are 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  built  of  white 
marble,  and  encompaifed  with  forty-fix  fluted  co- 
lumns of  the  Doric  order,  forty-two  feet  high,  and 
feven  leet  and  a half  in  circumference  ; the  archi- 
trave is  adorned  with  baflo-  relievos  admirably  exe- 
cuted, reprefenting  the  wars  of  the  Athenians.  To 
the  S.  E.  of  the  above  citadel  are  feventeen  beauti- 
ful columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Adrian’s 
palace.  They  are  of  fine  white  marble,  about  fifty 
feet  high,  including  the  capitals  and  bafes.  Juft 
without  the  city  ftands  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  fur- 
rounded  with  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order  : 
the  portico  at  the  W.  end  is  adorned  with  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs,  in  bafib-relievo  ; that  at  the  E.  end 
appears  to  be  a continution  of  the  fame  hiftory  ; and 
on  theoutfideof  the  porticoes,  in  the  fpaces  between 
the  triglyphs,  are  reprefented  the  exploits  of  Thefeus. 
On  the  S.  W.  of  Athens  is  a beautiful  ftrutfture,  com- 
monly called  the  Lantern  of  Demofihenes  : this  is  a 
fmall  round  edifice  of  white  marble,  the  roof  of 
which  is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  nine  feet  and  an  half  high : in  the 
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Epace  between  the  columns  are  pannels  of  marble; 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a cupola,  carved  with 
the  refemblance  of  fcales  ; and  on  the  frieze  are 
beautifully  r°prefented  in  relievo,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules. Here  areaifo  to  be  feen  the  temple  of  the 
Winds  ; the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  ; of 
the  magnificent  aqueduct  of  the  emperor  Adrian  ; 
of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  Au- 
guftus;  and  of  feveral  other  noble  ftruelures. 

The  rivers  lUJj'as  and  Em  damn,  that  water  the 
plain  in  which  Athens  now  {lands,  are  very  fmall  : tne 
former  being  diverted  into  federal  canals,  for  water- 
ing the  olive-yards,  and  the  latter  loft  amidft  the  ma- 
ny branches  in  which  it  is  conveyed  over  the  coun- 
try. Athens  had  anciently  three  harbours,  of  which 
thofe  named  Phalnreus , and  Munichia  lay  to  the 
eaftward,  and  Fyraus  to  the  W.  of  a fmall  cape. — 
The  latter  being  an  inclcfed  fpacious  harbour,  with 
a narrow  entrance,  is  ftill  much  reforted  to,  and  by 
the  Greeks  called  Porto  Dr  ago,  but  by  the  Itcihns 
Porto  Leone,  from  a pillar  there  in  memory  of  a lion 
which*  was  carried  thence  to  Venice. 

Lepsina,  the  ancient  Elenjis,  now  lies  in  ruins, 
and  is  in  a manner  deft  tute  of  inhabitants  ; but  the 
remains  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ceres  ftill  in- 
vite travellers  to  vilit  this  place,  hey  being  the  ruins 
of  a rnoft  luperb  ftnnfture,  all  of  very  fine  white 
marble,  adorned  with  excellent  carvings  and  fta- 
tues. 

Stibes,  or  Stives,  the  ancient  Thebes , diftinguifhed 
for  its  fumptuous  temples,  palaces,  and  other  noble 
ftruflures,  has  at  prefect  no  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  except  its  being  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  Its 
prefect  walls  feem  very  ancihnt,  and  it  has  a caftle 
of  an  oval  figure.  It  is  faid  to  contain  three  or  four 
thoufand  fouls.  The  Turks,  who  appear  to  be  the 
fmalleft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  two  mofques, 
and  the  Chriftians  feveral  churches. 


SECT.  IX. 

Janna,  the  ancient  Thessaly. 

Its  Situation , Extent,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Fertility,  and 
principal  Towns. 

THIS  country  is  bounded  on  the  N by 
Macedonia , on  the  W.  by  Epirus,  on  the  S.  by  Liva- 
Aia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  TEgean  Sea  and  the  gulf  of 
■Salonica extending  about  an  hundred  miles  where 
longeft,  from  E.  to  W.  and  its  greateft  breadth  from 
N.  to  S.  is  ninety. 

Among  its  once  celebrated  mountains,  which 
amounted  to  twenty-four  in  number,  the  moft  re- 
markable is  Olympus,  now  called  Lacha,  which,  from 
its  uncommon  height,  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
as  the  refidence  of  the  gods  ; for  they  fuppofed  it  to 
reach  to  heaven,  though  i?  is  not  much  above  an 
Engli/h  mile  in  perpendicular  height.  Mount  OJfa , 
VOL.  II. 
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together  with  Nephele , was  according  to  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  antiquity,  inhabited  by  the  Centaurs, 
whom  Hercules  flew  or  drove  out.  Here  alfo  are  fi- 
tuated  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  and  between  the  moun- 
tains Olympus,  Pelion,  and  OJfa,  is  the  delightful  val- 
ley of  Ten.pe , which  was  f»  adorned  with  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  fo  delightfully  watered  by  the  gently 
winding  ftreams  of  the  tranfparent  Tenetts , now  the 
Salampria,  that  it  was  efteemed  the  garden  of  the 
mufes. 

The  principal  rivers  in  TheJJaly  are  the  Salainbr.ia, 
or  Selampria , the  Perieus  of  the  ancients.  It  firings 
from  the  mountains  that  divide  Epirus  from  TheJJaly, 
runs  acrofs  the  latter  from  E.  to  W.  and  having  wa- 
tered the  cities  of  Janna  and  Larijfa,  difeharges  it- 
felf  into  the  gulf  of  Salonichi.  Befide  this,  there  is  no 
other  river  worthy  notice  but  the  Agriomela , called 
by  the  ancients  the  Sperchius,  which  fprings  from 
Mount  Pindus,  now  Mezzovo,  runs  eaftward  through 
Thejfaly,  and  fails  into  the  gulf  of  Zeyton. 

This  country,  in  its  amazing  fertility,  feems  to  ex- 
ceed all  other  parts  of  Greece.  it  produces  citrons 
oranges,  lamons,  pomegranates,  grapes  of  uncom- 
mon iweetnefs,  excellent  figs  and  melons,  almonds, 
olives,  chefnuts,  cotton,  and  all  forts  of  grain.  It 
was  anciently  famous  for  its  breed  of  cattle  and  horfes 
from  Which,  and  the  extraordinary  fk.Hl  of  the 
Thejfallians  in  horfemanflup,  the  fable  of  the  Cen- 
taurs is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  rife. 

The  moft  remarkable  towns  in  this  country  are, 

Larissc,  or  Larso,  by  the  Turks  called  JengiJhar , 
the  capital.  It  (lands  on  the  river  Peneus,  in  a hilly 
and  delightful  part  of  the  country,  and  is  feated  on 
a rifing  ground,  with  a large  plain  on  the  S.  and 
mount  Olympus  on  the  N.  Over  the  river  is  an  hand- 
lome  ftone  bridge  of  nine  arches  ; but  the  town  has 
loft  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  though  it  is  ftill 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  cities  in  Greece  it  is  the 
fee  of  a Greek  archbifhop,  and  yet  the  chriftians  are 
faid  to  have  but  one  church  here-  There  are  above 
two  hundred  Jewijh  families  moft  of  them  very  rich, 
and  a conftderable  trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  in 
leather. 

Tornovq  is  a fpacious  and  pleafant  city,  in  which 
are  eighteen  Greek  churches,  and  three  Turkijh 
mofques.  The  prefent  bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  l.arijfa. 

Janna,  or  j Annina,  from  which  the  country  re- 
ceives its  name,  is  feated  in  a little  illand  formed  by 
the  river  Peneus.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  Greek  mer- 
chants. 

Zeyton  {lands  on  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  fifty 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Larijfa , and  was  formerly  defend- 
ed by  two  large  caftles.  Before  the  city  is  a beautiful 
and  fertile  pTain,  which  abounds  with  corn-fields, 
kitchen-gardens,  and  orchards  ; and  is  furrounded  by 
feveral  villages,  which  together  with  the  many  wind- 
ings of  the  river  Agritna/a,  afford  a moft  delightful 
profpefl.  The  city  is  inhabited  both  by  chriftians  and 
Turks. 
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Armira,  is  a town  on  the  gulph  of  the  fame  name 
thought  to  be  the  Eretria  of  the  ancients. 

SECT.  X. 

Macedoni  a. 

Its  Sit  tuition,  Climate,  Soil,  Gulfs,  Rivers  and  Moun- 
tains ; with  a particular  Defcription  of  Mount 
AthOS  and  its  inhabitants  : of  the  principal  \ Towns  in 
Macedonia  ; particularly  Salonichi,  the  ancient 
Thessalonica,  and  Philippi. 

MACEDONIA  is  of  a very  irregular  figure; 
it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Archipelago  and  Romania  on  the  S. 
by  The faly,  and  Epirus,  and  on  the  W.  by  Albania. 

Its  lituation  is  advantageous,  and  the  air  clear, 
{harp,  and  wholefome.  The  foil  is  for  the  mod  part 
fertile,  particularly  on  the  coafts,  which  abound  in 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  whatever  can  be  defired  for  ufe 
or  pleafure  ; but  in  the  inland  part  are  feveral  unin- 
habited wattes.  It  had  formerly  mines  of  almolt  all 
kinds  of  metals,  particularly  gold.  Here  is  great 
plenty  of  wood,  with  all  kinds  of  timber;  and  its 
many  line  bays  are  of  great  advantage  to  trade.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  are  the  Conteffa,  or  the 
Sinus  Strymonicus , Monte  Santo,  or  the  Sinus  Singiti- 
cus,  and  the  Salonichi,  or  the  Sinus  Term  tats. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Plaiamone , the  ancient 
Aliacmon , which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Salonichi;  the 
Viftriza,  and  the  ancient  Erigon,  which  runs  into  the 
Vardar  ; the  ancient  Axitts , the  greateft  river  in  all 
Macedonia  ; and  the  Strymon,  which  rifes  in  Romania, 
or  Horace , and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of 
Conteffa. 

Among  the  many  large  mountains  in  this  country 
is  the  chain  of  the  Scardi,  which  traverfes  the  north- 
ern part  of  it.  Pangteus,  formerly  famed  for  its  rich 
gold  and  filver  mines.  The  mountain  of  H emus 
joins  the  Scardi , feparating  this  country  from  Roma- 
nia. Mount  Athos  i;  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
mountains  in  the  world,  and  therefore  deferves  a par- 
ticular defcription,  which  we  fhall  give  from  Dr. 
Bufching. 

Mount  Athos,  commonly  called  Monto  Santo,  is 
fttur.ted  on  a peninfula  which  extends  into  the 
JEgean  Sea,  and  is  indeed  a chain  of  mountains, 
reaching  the  whole  length,  of  the  peninfula, 
feven  Turkijh  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth  : but  it  is  only  a {ingle  mountain  that  is  pro- 
perly called  Athos.  Its  uncommon  height  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  Plutrach,  who  affirm, 
that  when  the  fun  is  at  the  fummer  folftice,  probably 
a little  before  its  fetting,  the  mountain  cafts  its  ftia- 
dow  as*  far  as  the  market-place  of  Myrrhina,  in  the 
ifle  of  Lemnos,  which  in  the  beft  maps,  is  fifty-five 
Italian  miles  diftant,  whence  the  height  of  Mount 
Athos  may  be  inferred  to  be  about  eleven  ftadia,  or 
fomething  lefs  than  a ipile  and  half. 


It  is  evident  from  JElien,  that  anciently  the  moun- 
tain in  general,  and  particularly  the  furnmit,  was  ac- 
counted very  healthy,  and  conducive  to  long  life  ; 
whence  the  inhabitants  were  called  Macrobii , or  long- 
fired.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Philoftr  tus,  in 
the  life  of  Apollonius,  that  numbers  of  philofophers 
ufed  to  retire  to  this  mountain  for  the  better  contem- 
plation of  the  heavens  and  of  nature;  and  after  their 
example,  the  monks  doubtlefs  built  their  cells. 

On  it  are  twenty-two  convents,  befides  a great 
number  of  cells  and  grottoes,  with  the  habitations  of 
no  iels  than  fix  thouL..d  monks  and  hermits  ; though 
the  proper  hermits,  who  live  in  grottoes,  are  not 
above  twenty  : the  other  monks  are  anchorites,  or 
fuch  as  live  in  ceils. 

Thefe  Greek  monks,  who  call  themfelves  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  holy  mountain,  are  fo  far  from  being 
a fet  of  flothful  people,  that  befide  their  daily  offices 
of  religion,  they  cultivate  the  olive  and  the  vine,  are 
carpenters,  mafons,  llone-cutters,  cloth-workers, 
taylors,  Sec.  They  alfo  lead  a very  aullere  life; 
their  ufual  food,  inftead  of  fiefii,  being  vegetables, 
dried  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit,  onions,  cheefe, 
and  on  certain  days  (lent  excepted,)  fifh.  Their  fafts 
are  many  and  fevere,  which,  with  the  healthfulnefs 
of  the  air,  renders  longevity  fo  common  there,  that 
many  of  them  live  above  an  hundred  years. 

In  every  convent  are  two  or  three  ftudying  monks, 
who  are  exempted  from  labour,  but  ufe  exemplary 
diligence  among  the  many  writings  to  be  found  in 
their  libraries  ; thefe  are  highly  efteemed  for  the  or- 
thodoxy of  their  doctrines,  and  the  fan£tity  of  their 
lives ; and  here  it  is  that  the  Greeks  chiefly  learn 
their  divinity.  Thefe  convents  and  churches  have 
bells,  which  are  nowhere  elfe  allowed  the  Greeks; 
and  are  aifo  furrounded  with  high  and  ftrong  walls, 
planted  with  cannon,  as  a fecurity  againft  furprife  by 
the  coriairs. 

Befide  churches  and  monafteries,  the  mountain 
has  alio  a town  called  Kat  ies  inhabited  by  monks, 
and  the  refidence  of  a Turkijh  aga,  who  commands 
here  in  the  name  of  the  baftangi  bafha,  to  defend  the 
place  againft  the  corfairs,  it  being  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bafha,  to  whom  it  annually  pays  twelve 
thoufand  dollars,  and  near  as  much  more  is  paid  at 
Salonichi  for  the  ufe  of  the  Sultan.  This  heavy  tri- 
bute is  dilcharged  by  alms,  and  the  liberal  contribu- 
tions from  Rijfia,  and  the  princes  of  Walachia  and 
Moldavia.  In  this  town  a market  is  held  every  Sa- 
turday among  the  monks  and  anchorites,  which  laft 
bring  hither  knives  and  little  piftures  of  faints,  and 
with  the  money  they  thus  earn  they  purchafe  bread  ; 
but  the  monks  carry  them  about  every  where,  and 
receive  alms  for  them.  No  fowls  or  cattle  are  kept 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  ; but  graziers,  on 
paying  a confideration,  are  allowed  to  fatten  their 
cattle  there.  On  this  chain  of  hills  formerly  ftood 
five  cities. 

The  principal  towns  of  Macedonia  are, 

Salcnichi, 
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Salonichi,  the  ancient  TheJalonica , a celebrated 
trading  citv  in  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  and  at  pre- 
fent  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  Macedonia.  !t  was 
once  called  Halia , and  Thermo  : but  Callander  rebuilt 
it,  and  in  honour  of  his  wife  Thefialonica,  the  lifter 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  it  her  name.  To  its 
admirable  fituation  for  trade,  is  probably  owing  the 
regard  which  the  feveral  conquerors  of  Macedonia 
have  fhewn  it.  The  advantages  derived  from  it,  are 
fuch  as  are  fcarcelv  to  be  met  with  elfevvhere  ; and  as 
it  received  the  encomiums  of  the  ancients,  fo  it  has 
obtained  the  admiration  of  the  moderns. 

This  city,  which  is  lituated  in  2 2°  55’  E.  longitude 
from  Greenwich  and  in  40°  41  N.  latitude,  is  one 
hundred  and  lixty  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  ftands  partly  on  a hill,  and  partly 
on  its  declivity.  In  its  neighbourhood  runs  the  river 
Vardar , which  abounds  with  fifli,  and  its  banks  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  trees.  The  city  is  faid  to  be 
ten  miles  in  compafs  ; its  walls  are  flanked  with  fede- 
ral towers,  and  it  is  defended  by  three  caftles  : the 
firft,  which  is  the  fmalleft,  Hands  at  the  landing-place 
from  the  fea,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  walls,  and  is 
furnifbed  with  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  two 
others  are  within  light  of  the  fea,  on  the  higheft  parts 
of  the  wall,  .and  are  provided  with  forty  heavy  can- 
non. On  the  land-fide  is  a fortrefs  which  commands 
the  city,  it  being  feated  on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  a large  fuburb  encompafled  by. its  own  walls;  but 
yet  contiguous  to  the  town.  The  city  ts  extremely 
populous;  but  moft  of  thofe  houfes  in  'he  plain  are 
low,  and  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  great  number  of 
Jews  who  inhabit  them  ; nor  are  they  lefs  inconve- 
nient on  account  of  the  ofFenlive  fmell  caufed  bv  the 
narrownefs  of  the  ftreets.  In  this  city  a great  quan- 
tity of  111k,  wool,  leather  of  all  forts,  wax,  powder, 
grain,  cotton,  and  iron,  are  continually  worked. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  manufactures  of  all  the 
ftuffs  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  janizaries.  The  Jews 
have  thirty-fix  large  fynagogues  here,  belide  feveral 
fmall  ones;  and  two  colleges,  to  which  youth  repair 
from  all  parts  to  ftuuy.  The  Greeks  have  thirty 
churches,  and  the  Turks  forty-eight  mofques,  among 
which  is  one  that  was  formerly  a Chriftian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Demetrius.  This  is  diftinguilhed  by  its 
beauty  and  magnificence,  it  confiding  of  one  church 
built  over  another,  and  having  in  it  above  a thoufand 
columns  of  marble,  jafper,  and  porphyry.  Among 
other  ftately  remains  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  this 
city  are  a number  of  triumphal  arches,  one  of  which 
is  almoft  entire,  erefted  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Antonius,  and  without  the  city  are  a great  number 
of  antique  fragments  with  infcriptions.  Numbers  of 
coins  are  alfo  four d here. 

This  city  is  the  refidence  of  a Turhifls  bafha,  and 
hkewife  of  a Greek  archbilhop,  who  has  eight  fuffra- 
gans  under  him.  1 he  Chriftians  were  formerly  very 
confiderable,  and  so  them  St.  Paul  addrefled  two 
epiltles.  The  Thejpdouians  were  firft  converted  by 
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the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Silas.  In  the  year  1 3 1 3, 
the  city  was  fold  to  the  Venetians ; but  they  were 
difpoflefled  of  it  about  eight  years  after  by  AraU" 
rath  II. 

Philippi,  row  an  inconfiderable  village,  feventy 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Salonichi,  flood  on  a hill  be- 
twixt the  rivers  Nejfus  and  Strymon,  on  the  borders 
of  Thrace,  to  which,  in  its  moft  ancient  times,  it  be- 
longed. It  was  at  firft  called  Crenides,  or  Spring - 
town , from  the  many  fprings  iftuing  from  the  hill  on 
which  it  flood ; afterward  D.Jos  or  Thafus,  from 
the  Thafii  who  built  it ; and  laltly  Philippi,  from  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon , v ho,  after  reducing  it,  rebuilt  it  with 
great  improvements,  and  from  that  time  it  belonged 
to  Macedonia.  Near  this  place  Brutus  and  Caflius 
were  defeated  by  Otftavius  and  Mark  Antony.  Un- 
der Julius  Use  far  and  Auguftus  it  was  a Roman  colo- 
ny. Here  the  apoftle  Paul  preached  ; he  alfo  wrote 
an  epiftle  to  the  Chriftians  of  this  city.  , 

On  approaching  the  place  the  firft  obje<ft  which 
pr dents  itfelf  is  the  caftle  feated  on  a hill  ; it  is  very 
large,  and  its  walls  almoft  entire.  On  the  feveral 
hills  that  furround  the  caftle  ftand  feveral  other  for- 
trdTes,  which  have  a communication  with  it,  encom- 
pafled by  large  walls  that  extend  into  the  plain.  With- 
in the  place  are  heaps  ot  free-ftone,  and  pieces  of 
marble,  but  no  fooifteps  of  any  buildings.  Farther 
up  are  a great  number  of  edifices  half  demollfhed. 
It  is  eafily  perceived  that  there  were  here  magnificent 
temples  of  white  marble,  and  noble  palaces,  the  bro- 
ken remains  of  which  give  the  beholder  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  architecture.  1 here 
are,  however,  only  a few  houfes  near  the  ruins  of 
this  celebrated  city  ; and  its  inhabitants  coufift  of  a 
lmall  number  of  poor  Greeks,  notwithftanding  which 
it  is  the  refidence  of  a Grecian  bifhop,  who  ftyles 
htmfelf  metropolitan  of  Philippi  and  Drama. 

Con  i fssa  is  a fmall  town  twenty  miles  diftant  from 
the  ruins  of  Philippi  and  gives  name  to  the  gulf  into 
which  the  river  Strymon  difeharges  itfelf. 

Cav  \lla  is  fituated  alfo  on  the  fame  gulf,  between 
Contejfa  and  Philippi.  Its  caftle  is  (till  entire  ; but 
what  appears  more  remarkable  is,  there  being  ft  ill  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains  long  and  thick  walls, 
and  feveral  fortifications,  which  were  probably  built 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  walls  extend  to  the 
top  of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  feem  to  have  been 
dellgned  for  {hutting  up  the  paftes.  1 here  are  at 
Cavalla  the  remains  of  an  aquedu£l,  with  a double 
row  of  arches,  one  over  the  other,  which  ferved  to 
convey  the  water  into  the  city  and  caftle.  This  place 
has  fome  trade,  and  alfo  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf, 
which  is  fometimes  called  the  gulf  of  Cavalla 

Emboli,  the  ancient  Amphipolis,  is  feated  upon  the 
river  Strymon , about  fix  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
was  once  famous  as  an  Athenian  colony  ; but  is  now 
a very  inconfiderable  place. 

Pit'LiPE,  is  a town  fituated  among  high  mountains, 
which  glitter  like  filver,  and  befide  talc,  abound  alfo 
in  metals  and  minerals. 
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SECT.  XI. 

Romania,  by  the  Turks  called  Rumili. 

Its  Name,  Situation,  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Climate, 

•with  an  account  of  the  principal  Towns,  and  a par- 
ticular Defcription  of  Adrianople. 

THIS  country,  which  received  the  name  of 
Romania,  either  from  the  Romans,  or  from  New 
Rome,  or  Confantinople,  the  feat  of  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  Roman  empire,  is  the  ancient  Thrace,  fo  often 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians.  It  is 
a fpacious  country,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  mount  Ha- 
mas ; on  the  E.  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Hellefpont,  and 
Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora  ; on  the  S.  by  the  Ar- 
chipelago ; and  on  the  W.  by  Macedonia , and  the  ri- 
ver S try  men. 

It  is  fituated  between  410  and  430  N.  latitude,  and 
its  utmoft  extent  from  the  S.  E.  to  the  N.  W.  that  is 
from  the  city  of  Confantinople  to  the  extremity  of 
Macedonia , is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
As  this  province  contains  the  feat  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  fo  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  life  of  it. 

The  coqntry  is  moftly  level,  though  interfperfed 
with  fomejarge  and  remarkable  mountains,  the  moft 
confiderai  e of  which  is  Mount  Hamas,  which  on 
the  N.  feparxtes  Rumili  from  Bulgaria.  The  next  in 
magnitude  is  Rhodope,  celebrated  by  the  ancient  po- 
ets for  the  cataftrophe  of  Orpheus.  Mount  Pan  gates 
Separates  this  country  from  Macedonia,  and  Orhelus 
lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  river  Nfus.  Ha- 
mits and  Rhodope  are  two  long  ridges  of  mountains, 
that  extend  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  rivers  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  Maritz,  call- 
ed by  the  ancients  the  . ‘Heines , which  rif  s in  mount 
Himus,  and  traverfing  Romania,  falls  into  the  JEgean 
Sea,  the  Carnfu,  Mefro , or  Nfus,  which  rifes  in 
mount  Rhodope,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  JEgean 
Sea  ; and  the  Strymoa , which  rifes  m mount  Pang&us, 
and  alfo  falls  into  the  JEgean  Sea. 

The  territories  f tuated  among  the  mountains  are 
cold  and  barren  : but  thofe  nearer  the  fea  are  plea- 
fant  and  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
other  neceffaries,  particularly  rice,  which  grows  there 
in  great  plenty,  and  is  remarkably  good. 

The  country  was  anciently  divided  into  manyinde- 
-pendent  kingdoms,  but  the  prefent  inhabitants  are 
Greeks  defeended  from  the  ancient  Thracians,  with  a 
mixture  of  Turks.  It  is  divided  into  three  fangiack- 
fhips,  and  is  therefore  governed  by  three  fangiacks. 

The  fangiackfhip  of  Kirkeli  lies  to  the  N.  near 
mount  Hamits,  and  contains,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing places. 

Basartshick,  a confiderable  town  feated  on  the 
river  Maritz,  into  which  falls  at  this  place  another 
ftream,  which  runs  round  the  town.  It  is  delight- 
fully fituated,  and  univerlally  well-built : the  ftreets 


are  broad  and  clean,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
great  trade. 

Phiijppopoli,  a very  ancient  city,  firft  founded 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from 
whom  it  received  its  name,  is  ftill  a pretry  large  town. 
It  is  built  on  three  little  hills,  which  in  a manner  join. 
Upon  one  of  thefe  hills  Hand  a quadrangular  tower, 
which  was  once  a fortification,  but  at  prefent  is  only 
ufed  for  a watch-tower.  The  Maritz,  which  begins 
here  to  be  navigable,  feparates  the  town  from  the 
lower  fuburb,  which  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a good 
wooden  bridge.  There  are  here  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  fewijh  families  ; but  moft  of  the  citizens 
are  Greeks,  who  have  fix  churches,  and  it  is  the  reft- 
dence  of  a Greek  archbifhop. 

Mustapha  Basha  Kiitpeki,  a town  which  takes 
its  name  from  a very  beautiful  bridge  eredled  there 
over  the  Maritz,  by  Muftapha  Bafha.  This  bridge 
conlifts  of  twenty  arches,  all  of  free-ftone,  and  is  faid 
to  have  coft  four  hundred  purfes,  or  two  hundred 
thoufand  rixdollars. 

The  fangiackfhip  of  Byzia  extends  from  the  foot 
of  mount  Hetmus  to  the  fea  of  Marmora,  and  con- 
tains the  following  places : 

Adrianople,  called  by  the  Turks  Edrene,  takes 
its  name  from  Adrian,  who  founded  or  reftored  it. 
In  the  year  1 360  fultan  Amurath  I.  took  it  from  the 
Chriftians,  from  which  time  it  became  the  feat  of  the 
Turkifh  emperors,  till  they  took  Confantinople.  It  is 
of  a circular  form,  furrounded  with  a wall  and  tow- 
ers, and  is  faid  to  be  eight  miles  in  compafs.  It  has 
good  houfes,  but  narrow  and  unequal  ftreets.  The 
leraglio  (lands  in  a moft  delightful  fituation,  the  coun- 
try all  around  being  very  beautiful  but  the  air  is  bad, 
and  the  river  Maritz,  on  which  it  is  fituated,  being 
dried  up  every  fummer,  greatly  contributes  to  render 
it  unwholelome  : but  during  the  reft  of  the  year  it  is 
a very  pleafant  ftream,  over  which  are  two  noble 
bridges.  The  bazar,  or  exchange,  founded  by  Ali 
Baiba,  extends  half  a mile  in  length;  the  roof  is 
arched,  and  kept  extremely  neat.  It  holds  three, 
hundred  and  fixty-five  (hops,  furnilhed  with  all  forts 
or  rich  goods,  which  are  expoled  to  fide  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  Exeter  Exchange,  in  London.  The  pave- 
ment is  kept  remarkably  neat,  and  the  Iliops  as  clean 
as  if  juft  painted.  Idle  people  of  all  forts  walk  here 
for  their  diverfion,  or  amufe  themfelves  with  drink- 
ing coffee  or  fberbet,  which  are  cried  about  as 
oranges  and  apples  are  in  our  play-houfes.  Moft  of 
the  rich  tradefmen  here  are  Jews.  Near  it  is  the 
Sherfki,  a narrow  ftreet  a mile  in  length,  covered  on 
the  top  with  boards  to  keep  out  the  rain,  that  mer- 
chants may  meet  conveniently  in  all  weathers.  The 
Bcftfen  near  it  is  another  exchange,  built  upon  pillars, 
where  all  forts  of  horfe-furniture  is  fold,  and  is  feen 
every  where  glittering  with  gold,  rich  embroidery, 
and  jewels,  efpeciaily  when  the  court  is  there. 

The  mofque  of  Sultan  Selim  I.  is  a building  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  a traveller,  it  is  advantageoufiy 
fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  in  the  higheit 
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part  of  it,  whence  it  is  feeo  on  every  fide  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  firft  court  has  four  gates,  and  the 
innermoft  three.  They  are  both  of  them  furrounded 
with  cloifters,  with  marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  or- 
der, finely  polifiied,  and  of  very  lively  colours.  The 
whole  pavement  is  of  white  marble,  and  the  roof  of 
the  cloifters  divided  into  feveral  cupolas  and  domes, 
headed  with  gilt  balls  on  the  top.  In  the  midft  of 
each  court  are  fountains  of  white  marble  ; and  before 
the  great  gate  of  the  mofque  is  a portico,  with  columns 
of  green  marble,  and  five  gates.  The  mofque  is  co- 
vered by  o»e  prodigious  dome  of  a vaft  height. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  who  has  given  the 
only  intelligible  and  confident  defcription  of  this 
mofque,  and  was  perhaps  the  only  Chriftian  that  ever 
entered  it,  fays,  ihe  thought  it  the  nobleft  building 
fhe  ever  faw.  On  the  infide  it  has  two  rows  of  gal- 
leries, fupported  by  columns  of  red  and  white  mar- 
ble, with  marble  balluftrades ; the  pavement  is  alfo 
marble,  covered  with  Berfian  carpets.  The  walls  are 
encrufted  with  Japan  china,  in  flowers  of  the  moft 
lively  colours.  In  the  middle  of  this  ftruclure  hangs 
a vaft  lamp  of  filver  gilt,  and  about  two  thoufand  of 
a fmaller  fize,  which  muft  have  a glorious  eftecft  when 
all  are  lighted.  Under  the  large  lamp  is  a great  pul- 
pit of  carved  wood  gilt,  and  juft  by  it  a fountain  to 
wafh.  In  one  corner  is  a little  gallery  enclofed  with 
gilded  lattices  for  the  Sultan  ; and  at  the  upper  end 
is  a large  niche,  very  like  an  altar,  raifed  two  fteps, 
and  covered  with  gold  brocade.  Before  it  ftand  two 
filver  gilt  candlefticks  the  height  of  a man,  and  in 
them  were  wax  candles  as  thick  as  a man’s  waift.  The 
outfide  of  the  mofque  is  adorned  with  towers  of  a 
prodigious  height,  gilt  on  the  top,  whence  the 
imaums  call  the  people  to  prayers.  To  each  of  thefe 
towers  there  is  but  one  door,  which  leads  to  three 
different  ftair-cafes,  riling  to  three  different  ftories  of 
the  tower,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  priefts  may  af- 
cend,  rounding,  and  defcend  without  meeting  each 
other  ; a contrivance  very  much  admired. 

Behind  the  mofque  is  another  exchange  full  of 
fliops,  where  poor  artificers  are  lodged  gratis. 

There  are  fome  other  mofques  built  much  after  the 
fame  manner,  but  not  comparable  in  point  of  magni- 
ficence, to  that  juft  defcribed. 

Selivrea,  the  ancient  Selimhria,  is  a celebrated 
port  on  the  fea  of  Marmora.  It  has  an  old  ruinous 
caftle,  which  ftands  on  an  eminence,  and  was  for- 
merly very  ftrong.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  has 
a bridge  of  thirty  two  arches.  In  the  fuburbs  is  an 
imperial  granary,  into  which  the  corn  of  the  province 
is  brought.  Here  is  a famous  ancient  Greek  church  ; 
but  it  is  an  ill  built  edifice,  let  out  with  the  fame  fort 
of  ornaments  as  the  Romijh  churches,  but  thefe  are 
lefs  rich.  They  here  pretend  to  fhew  a piflure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  St.  Luke,  very 
little  to  the  credit  of  his  painting ; but  no  picture  is 
more  famous  for  its  miracles.  The  Greeks  have  in- 
deed a monftrous  tafte  in  their  paintings,  which,  for 
more  finery,  are  always  done  upon  a gold  ground ; and 
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they  have  no  notion  of  either  fhape  or  proportion. — 
This  town  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop. 

Heraclea,  anciently  Per  in!  hens,  was  formerly  ar 
large  city,  though  now  it  is  but  a mean  place.  It 
has  a good  harbour,  and  is  the  refidence  of  an  arch- 
bifhop.  Here  are  abundance  of  fragments  of  ftatues, 
entablatures,  columns,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre built  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Severus. 

Rodosto  is  a large  and  populous  trading  town,  ly- 
ing on  the  fea  of  Marmora.  It  is  fitu2ted  upon  the 
brow  of  a hill,  at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  and  makes 
a handl’ome  appearance  towards,  the  fea. 

Belgrade,  a village  near  Cotjlantinople , fituated 
in  the  midft  of  a wood,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruit- 
trees,  watered  by  a great  number  of  fountains,  fa- 
mous for  the  excellence  of  their  water,  and  divided 
into  many  fhady  walks  within  view  of  the  Black  Sea , 
from  which  a cold  breeze  perpetually  arifes,  that  ren- 
ders the  inhabitants  inienfibleof  the  heat  of  fummer. 
The  village  is  only  inhabited  by  the  richeft  among  the 
Chriftians- 

We  might  here  give  a defcription  of  Conftantino - 
pie , which  is  fituated  in  the  fangiacfhip,  but  as  we 
lhall  be  fomewhat  copious  in  our  account  of  that  feat 
of  empire,  we  choofe  to  appropriate  the  next  fection 
to  that  purpofe. 

The  third  fangiacfhip  is  that  of  Gallipoli,  which 
extends  from  Mount  Rhodope  to  the  Archipelago.  To 
it  belong  feveral  towns. 

TraJanopolis,  anciently  called  Zernis,  but  being 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  about 
the  end  of  the  firft  century,  was  called  by  his  name. 
It  is  ftill  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  though  the  town  is  but 
fmall,  and  very  thinly  peopled. 

Dematica,  a town  on  the  Maritz,  is  the  refidence 
of  a Greek  bifhop.  Elere  Charles  XII.  king  of  Swe- 
den, fpent  fome  part  of  the  year  1712. 

The  Thracian  Chersonesus,  which  is  in  this 
divifion,  is  a peninfula  walked  on  the  eaftward  by 
the  fea  of  Marmora  and  the  Hellefpont,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Archipelago , on  the  weftward  by  a gulf  into  which 
falls  the  fmall  river  Melas , and  on  the  N.  it  is  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a trafl  of  land,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  to  be  about 
thirty-feven  ftadia.  It  formerly  contained  eleven 
towns,  but  at  prelent  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal : 

Gallipoli,  the  ancient  Cal/ipolis,  was  built  by 
Callias,  prince  ©I  the  Athenians , from  whom  it  received 
its  name,  and  is  ftill  a large  town,  fituated  on  the 
celebrated  ftrait  by  the  ancients  called  the  Hellefpont, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Afia.  This  town  is  faid 
to  contain  ten  thoufand  Turks,  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  Greeks,  and  not  quite  fo  many  Jews.  The 
inhabitants  are  famed  for  making  excellent  arrows. 
The  Bazar  is  a handfome  building,  with  feveral 
domes  covered  with  lead.  The  town  has  no  walls 
and  is  only  defended  by  a caftle  and  an  old  tower. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  ftrait,  next  the  Archipelago , 
are  the  celebrated  Dardanelles , two  cables  which  com- 
mand 
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mand  the  whole  ftrait,  and  are  the  key  of  Conjlanti- 
tiople.  One  of  them  ftands  in  Europe , on  the  mod: 
fourhern  part  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus , where  the 
ftraits  begin,  and  the  other  oppofite  to  it  in  Afta. 
That  in  Europe  only  confifts  of  one  round  tower, 
with  fome  outworks  ; clofe  to  which  ftands  a village. 
Both  thefe  caftles  were  built  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1452; 
but  in  the  year  1656,  the  Venetian  fleet  forced  their 
way  through,  and  drove  the  TurkiJlj  fleet  afttore. 
On  a rock  in  the  middle  of  this  ftrait  ftands  a tower, 
on  which  the  Turks  have  fome  fmall  cannon  ; this 
ferves  the  mariners  as  a fea  mark,  but  is  only  ufed 
by  the  Turks  as  a watch-tower.  “ Since  1 have  feen 
this  ftrait,”  fays  lady  Wortley  Montague,  “ I fee 
nothing  improbable  in  the  adventure  of  Leander,  or 
very  wonderful  in  the  bridge  of  boats  of  Xerxes. 
Being  fo  narrow,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  a youthful 
lover  fliould  attempt  to  fwim  ; or  that  an  ambitious 
king  fhould  form  a defign  to  pal's  his  army  over  it 
whilft  being  ftibjecft  to  fudden  ftorms,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  lover  perilhed  and  the  bridge  was  broken.” 

SECT.  XII. 

The  Names  and  Situation  of  Constantinople  ; with 

a concife  Hi/lory  of  that  City  : its  agreeable  Climate , 

and  a Defcription  of  its  principal  Buildings. 

THE  city  of  Conjlantinople , the  ancient  By- 
zantium, by  the  lurks  called  Ifambol,  the  capital  of 
the  Turkiflo  empire,  it  is  fituated  on  the  moft  eaftern 
part  of  Romania,  on  a neck  of  land  which  projects 
toward  Natolia , from  which  it  i feparated  by  a ftrait 
about  a mile  broad.  It  ftands  in  410  1 N.  la  iiude, 
and  28°  54’  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich';  and  is  alfo 
called  the  fublime  Porte , the  fublime  fultanian  Porte, 
the  Arte  of  juftice,nujefty,  and  felicity.  The  appellati- 
on of  Porte  is  fuel  to  be  derived  from  the  large  and 
magnificent  court  or  gate  built  by  Mahomet  II.  at  the 
prin.  p.u  entrance  of  the  feraglio,  or  imperial  palace. 

The  ancient  Byzantium  was  built  by  Paufanias. 
king  of  Sparta,  but  in  future  times,  becoming  fubje£t 
to  the  Roma/  , it  was  demolilhed  by  the  emperor 
Sevtriss,  in  revenge  for  the  oppofttion  made  to  him 
b the  inhabitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Conftantine, 
commonly  called  “ the  Great,”  who  called  it  New 
Rome , and  removed  the  fear  of  empire  thither,  A.  I). 
328.  Toe  fame  emperor  afterward  called  it  Confun- 
tinople,  from  his  own  name. 

This  city,  after  being  the  capital  of  the  Eaftern 
ern  aim  oft  three  hundred  years,  was  firft  befieged 

in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Piiocias,  by  Chozroes, 
king  of  Pei  fa,  who  formed  a blockade  about  it  during 
eight  years,  but  it  was  at  length  relieved  by  Heraclius, 
in  the  year  611,  who  for  this  fignal  fervice  obtained 
the  empire. 

In  612  it  was  befieged,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Conftantine  Fogonates,  by  Yefid,  the  (on  of 
Moavia,  the  firft  caliph  of  the  family  of  the  Ommia- 
des ; when  the  Greek  emperor  was  fo  prefled,  as  to  be 
almoft  reduced  to  defpair  } for  while  the  Saracen 


army  lay  before  it  on  the  land  flde,  they  blocked  it 
up  with  a prodigious  fleet  at  fea.  But  Callinicus,  a 
famous  engineer,  invented  a kind  of  wild-fire,  th2t 
would  burn  under  water,  and  by  this  means  is  faid  to 
have  deftroyed  the  whole  fleet : but  this  is  a legend 
not- 40  be  credited  in  this  age. 

In  717  it  was  again  befieged  by  Moflemah,  the 
brother  of  Solyman  ; but  was  relieved  by  Leo  the 
Ifaurian,  who  caufed  the  emperor  to  be  (haven  and 
confined  in  a cloifler,  and  then  feated  himfelf  on  the 
throne. 

In  780  Haroun  Alrafchid,  fon  of  the  caliph  Matra- 
di,  inverted  Cunflantinople  with  a prodigious  army, 
when  the  Greek  empire  being  governed  by  Irene,  as 
regent  to  her  fon  v onftantino  Yi.  furnamed  Por- 
phyrogenetes,  fhe  purchafed  a deliverance  by  entering 
into  a treaty  engaging  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
feventy  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  caliph.  Thus 
this  part  ot  the  Roman  empire  became  tributary  to  tbs 
Saracens 

The  Greek  empire  now  began  to  decline,  and  that 
of  the  Mahometans  had  great  !y  increafed,  when  cru- 
fades,  produced  by  the  martial  fpirit  and  fuperftitious 
bigotry  or  the  times,  began  to  be  formed  on  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  the  Holy  Laid.  Thefe  crufaders 
committed  ihe  greateft  barbarities  in  the  Eaftern 
empire  , and  in  one  of  thefe  expeditions  Baldwin 
earl  of  Finders,  in  the  year  1204,  furprhed  Con  ft  an - 
tmopfe,  note  it*  (landing  it  was  then  a Chriltian  city, 
and  cauled  himfelf  10  be  proclaimed  emperor  o:  the 
Baft ; but  dying  in  lefs  than  a year,  lie  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  Henry,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  held 
the  government  ten  years  ■,  md,  at  his  death,  Peter 
Courteney,  of  a noble  family,  which  ftill  fubltfts  in 
England,  having  married  his  daughter,  fucceeded  to 
the  tnrone  ; but  was  killed  in  the  lixth  year  of  his 
reign.  His  fon  Philip  refigned  the  empire  to  his 
brother  Robert,  who  was  murdered  after  a reign  of 
feven  years,  when  Robert’s  fon,  Baldwin  the  II. 
though  a child,  fucceeded,  under  the  tutelage  of 
John  de  Brenne,  who  ftyled  himfelf  king  of  Jertt- 
J tern. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1232,  Batu,  grandfon  to 
Genp  fkan,  the  founder  of  the  Tarter  empire,  after 
over-running  ufcovy , Poland,  Stlejia , Bohemia,  and 

Hungary,  advanced  through  Bulgaria  to  befiege  Con- 
fantinople,  when  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Chriftians 
uniting,  give  him  battle,  defeated  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  abandon  his  defign. 

In  the  year  1 2 49,  or,  accord  ng  to  others,  in  1:62, 
M chael  Paleologus  recovered  Confantinople  fr  >m 
Baldwin  Courteney,  from  which  time  it  continu'  d 
in  the  pofl'eflion  of  the  Greek  emperors,  tfil  the  year 
1453,  when  Mahomet,  emperor  of  the  Turks , bid 
liege  to  that  city  on  the  ninth  of  April,  and  took  it 
by  (form  on  Tuefday  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  rhe 
Greek  emperor  being,  as  fome  fay,  kilh  d in  the 
breach,  or,  according  to  others,  trampled  to  death  by 
his  own  foldiers  in  their  flight.  From  this  time  it 
has  been  the  feat  and  capital  of  the  Turhifh  empire. 

The 
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The  climate  of  Conjlantimple  is  delightful ; it  would 
indeed  be  very  hot  in  fummer,  were  it  not  cooled  by 
a breeze  which  blows  every  afternoon  from  the 
mouth  of  the  port ; and  in  winter  the  air  is  fo  mode- 
rate, that  lady  Wortley  Montague,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  mentions  her  being  then  writing,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  with  the  windows  of  her  room  open, 
enjoying  the  warm  fun-fhine,  and  her  chamber  let 
out  with  carnations,  roles,  and  jonquils,  frefh  from 
her  garden. 

The  city  is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  has  the  mod 
agreeable  and  mod  advantageous  fituation  in  the 
world.  It  feems  as  if  the  canal  of  Dardanelles,  and 
that  from  the  Black  Sea,  were  made  to  bang  thither 
the  riches  of  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
Thofe  of  Hindojlan,  the  farther  India,  China,  and  the 
remoteft  parts  of  the  north  come  by  the  way  of  the 
Black  Sea  ; and  by  the  fea  of  Marmora,  come  the 
merchandizes  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  coafi  of  Africa, 
the  Wefi  Indies,  and  whatever  is  produced  in  Europe. 

To  the  N.  of  the  city  lies  its  harbour,  which  is 
both  convenient  and  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  is  faid  fo 
be  able  to  contain  a thoufand  {hips,  it  being  formed 
by  an  arm  of  the  ftrait  that  runs  N.  W up  into  the 
country,  and  is  joined  by  a river.  It  is  encompaffed 
with  walls,  which  have  twenty-two  gate',  fix  toward 
the  land,  as  many  along  the^port,  and  ten  on  the  ftrait 
of  the  fea  of  Marmora,  anciently  called  the  Propontis  : 
thefe  have  all  landing-places  and  Hairs.  The  fortifi- 
cations, however,  are  too  antique  and  ruinous  to  make 
any  confiderable  reiiftence  againfi  an  enemy. 

The  city  Hands  like  ancient  Rome,  on  feven  hills, 
and  makes  a grand  appearance  from  without,  riling 
gradually  from  the  lhore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  unequal  heights  of  the  buildings  make 
it  feem  much  larger  than  it  really  is,  dilplaying  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  gardens,  pine  and  cyprefs-trees, 
palaces  mofques,  and  other  public  buildings,  beauti- 
fully riling  one  above  another  ; but  is  not  equal 
within,  to  the  ideas  formed  of  it  when  viewed  from 
the  Black  Sea  ; for  the  Hreets  are  narrow  and  fiippery, 
running  along  a declivity,  and  moH  of  the  houfes  are 
low,  built  only  of  wood  and  mortar,  but  crowded 
with  inhabitants  The  finefi  buildings  are  without 
the  city,  near  the  harbour. 

The  cafile  of  the  Seven  Towers  is  only  ufed  as  an 
honourable  prifon.  On  the  outfide  it  has  two  large 
figures  in  white  marble,  done  in  baflb-relievo,  one  of 
which  feems  to  be  Endymion,  and  the  other  Diana 
coming  to  vifit  him.  There  are  alfo  nine  mufes,  and 
the  horfe  Pegafus,  all  well  executed.  A fquare  tower 
Hands  in  the  fea,  at  about  two  paces  from  the  city 
walls,  where  it  is  faid  Juflinian  imprifoned  his  brave 
general  Belifarius. 

By  this  tower  is  a fpring,  for  which  the  Greeks  have 
a great  veneration  ; and,  upon  the  day  of  ChrjH’s 
transfiguration,  carry  their  fick  to  it,  give  them  fome 
of  the  water,  and  cover  their  bodies  for  fome  time 
with  the  fand ; by  which  means,  they  pretend,  that 
furprifing  cures  have  been  performed. 
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Near  this  fpring  Hands  the  kiofflci,  or  pleafure- 
houfe,  of  the  overfeer  of  the  gardens.  This  is  a 
pavilion  jufi  without  the  walls  of  the  feraglio,  afford- 
ing a view  of  the  fea  of  Marmora  and  the  Thracian 
Bofphorus.  Beyond  this  kiolk  are  many  cannon  plant- 
ed level  with  the  water,  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
the  port,  and  the  feraglio. 

On  paffing  the  cannon  and  doubling  the  cape,  you 
come  to  two  kiofics,  built  by  Sultan  Solyman,  for  the 
purpofes  of  viewing  the  men  of  war  as  they  fail  out 
and  come  in,  and  to  divert  himfelf  with  his  women. 
Both  thefe  kiofks  were  adorned  with  gilt  cupolas  and 
alcoves,  with  rich  fophas,  and  every  thing  fit  for  fo 
great  a prince.  At  thefe  pleafure-houfes  fome  fmall 
gallies  and  faics  attend,  to  receive  the  Grand  Seignior 
and  his  train,  whenever  he  is  inclined  to  amule  him- 
felf on  the  water. 

The  word  feraglio  fignifies  no  more  than  a palace. 
This  edifice  is  of  a triangular  figure  ; but  is  rather  a 
collection  of  palaces  and  apartments  joined  together 
by  the  emperors  as  their  feveral  fancies  led  them,  than 
one  fingle  building.  It  is  a mile  and  a half  in  compafs, 
and  is  inclofed  by  a firong  wall  that  has  feveral  watch- 
towers,  on  which,  guard  is  kept  day  and  night ; and 
though  it  has  many  gates,  both  on  the  fea  and  land 
fide,  only  that  toward  the  fea  is  daily  ufed,  and  the 
refi  never  opened  but  upon  fome  particular  occafion?. 
The  principal  gate  is  of  marble,  and  by  the  Turks  - 
called  Capi,  or  the  Porte  ; and  hence  is  the  entrance 
into  the  firfi  court,  in  which  are  the  mint,  the  infir- 
mary, and  other  buildings.  The  fecond  court  it  called 
the  Divan-court,  the  great  council  chamber  being 
there,  with  the  kitchen,  the  treaiury,  and  fiables. 
To  the  north,  adjoining  to  the  divan,  is  the  feraglio, 
properly  fo  called,  through  which  is  a narrow  paffage 
that  leads  to  the  audience-chamber,  which  is  of 
amazing  magnificence,  particularly  the  throne.  Thus 
far  ambaffadors  are  introduced,  and  no  farther  dare 
any  foreigners  approach  ; though  not  a few. travellers 
have  had  the  boldnels  to  fay,  that  they  have  pene- 
trated the  apartments-of  the  women,  and  have  even 
defcribed  the  bed-chambers  of  the  fultan. 

The  gardens  occupy  a large  compafs  of  ground,  in 
which  there  are  many  tall  cyprefs-trees.  The  build- 
ings are  all  of  white  Hone,  and  have  gilded  turrets  and 
fpires,  which  exhibit  a very  magnificent  appearance, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  palace  of  no  Chrifiian  king 
is  half  fo  large.  It  has  fix  large  courts  all  built  round, 
and  planted  with  trees,  and  on  the  ladies  fide  there 
are  faid  to  be  as  many  more. 

As  no  traveller  can  pretend  to  give  a defcription 
of  the  interior  part  of  the  imperial  feraglio,  from  an 
aHual  fight  of  it,  we  firall  here  defcribe  one  of  a grand 
vizier,  who  was  killed  at  Peterwaradian , and  which 
he  built  to  receive  his  royal  bride,  the  daughter  of  a 
late  fultan.  This  account  we  fhall  take  from  the 
pen  of  the  fame  ingenious  and  agreeable  writer,  to 
whofe  animated  defcriptions  of  places,  characters,  and 
manners,  we  are  much  indebted.  “ It  is  fituated,” 
fays  Ihe,  “ on  one  of  the  mofi  delightful  parts  of 
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the  canal,  with  a fine  wood  on  the  fide  of  a hill  be- 
hind it.  The  extent  of  it  rs  prodigieu ; : the  guardian 
o ffiared  me,  there  are  eight  hundred  rooms  in  it ; I 
will  not,  however,  anfwer  for  that  number,  fince  I 
did  not  count  them  ; but  it  is  certain  the  number  is 
very  large,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  a p.'ofr.fion 
of  marble,  gilding,  and  the  mod:  exquifite  n lut- 
ings of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  windows  are  all 
falhed  with  the  fined:  glafs,  brought  from  England , 
and  here  is  all  the  expenlive  magnificence  that  you 
can  fuppofe  a palace  founded  by  a vain  luxurious 
young  man,  with  the  wealth  of  a vaft  empire  at  his 
command.  But  no  part  pleated  me  better  than  the 
apartment  deftined  for  the  bagnios.  There  are  two 
built  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  anfwering  to  one 
another  ; the  baths,  fountains,  and  pavements  all  of 
white  marble,  the  roofs  gilt,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  Japan  china.  Adjoining  to  them  are  two  rooms, 
the  uppermoft  of  which  is  divided  into  a fofa ; 
2nd  in  the  four  corners  are  falls  of  water  from  the 
very  roof,  from  (hell  to  died  of  white  marble,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  where  it  fails  into  a large bafon, 
furrounded  with  pipes  that  throw  up  the  water  as  high 
as  the  room.  The  walls  are  in  the  nature  of  lattices, 
aaid  on  the  outfide  of  them,  are  vines  and  woodbines 
planted,  that  form  a fort  of  green  tapefiry,  and  give 
an  agreeable  obfcurity  to  thole  delightful  chambers. 
I (hall  only  add,  that  the  chamber  deftined  for  the 
fultan,  when  he  vifits  his  daughter,  is  wainfcoted 
with  mother  of  pearl,  faftened  with  emeralds  like 
nails.  There  are  others  of  mother  of  pearl,  and 
olive-wood  inlaid,  and  feveral  of  Japan  china.  The 
galleries,  which  are  numerous  and  very  large,  are 
adorned  with  jars  of  flowers  and  porcelain  diflies  of 
fruit  of  all  forts,  fo  well  executed  in  plafter,  and 
covered  in  fo  lively  a manner  that  it  has  an  enchant- 
ing effect.  The  garden  is  fuitable  to  the  houfe,  where 
arbours,  fountains,  and  walks,  are  thrown  together 
in  an  agreeable  confulion.  There  is  no  ornament 
wanting  except  that  of  flatues.” 

The  next  remarkable  ftrufture  is  that  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  was  formerly  a Chriftian  church,  built  in  the 
fixth  century  by  the  emperor  Juflinian.  This  is  a 
very  noble  edifice.  The  dome  is  faid  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  built  upon  arches, 
fupported  by  valt  pillars  of  marble  : the  pavement 
and  ftair-cale,  are  alfo  of  marble.  There  are  two 
rows  of  galleries  fupported  with  pillars  of  a party- 
coloured  marble,  and  the  whole  roof  is  covered  with 
mofaic  work,  which  decays  very  faft,  and  part  of  it  is 
fallen  down.  In  this  church  they  fhow  the  tomb  of 
the  emperor  Conftantine,  for  which  they  have  a very 
high  veneration.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  the 
lady  Wortley  Montague  obtained  permifilon  to  fee 
this  ftrufture  and  even  the  mufti  was  confulted  upon 
the  occafion. 

Though  the  mofque  juft  defcribed  is  generally 
reprefented  as  the  nobleft  building  in  ConJlantinopIet 
there  are  others  which  feem  ft  ill  more  beautiful. 
That  of  fultan  Soliman  is  an  exact  fquare,  with  four 
fine  towers  in  the  angles.  In  the  midft  is  a noble 


cupola  fupported  by  fine  marble  pillars,  and  two 
fm. filer  at  the  end,  fupported  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  pavement  and  gallery  round  the  mofque  arc  of 
marble.  Under  the  great  cupola  is  a fountain,  adorn- 
ed with  pillars  of  fuch  beautiful  colours  that  they 
feem  to  exceed  nature.  On  one  fide  is  the  pulpit  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  other  a little  gallerv  for  the 
fultan,  which  is  afcended  by  a fine  flair-cafe,  with 
gift  lattices.  At  the  upper  end  is  a kind  of  altar, 
where  the  name  of  God  is  written  } and  before  it 
ft-nnd  two  candlefticks,  the  height  of  a man,  with 
wax-candles  as  thick  as  three  flambeaux.  The  pave- 
ment is  Ipread  with  fine  carpets,  and  the  mofque 
illuminated  with  a vaft  number  of  lamps.  The  court 
leading  to  it  is  very  fpacious,  and  encompafled  with 
galleries  fupported  by  columns  of  green  marble,  and 
on  two  fides  covered  with  twenty-eight  cupolas,  with 
a fine  fountain  in  the  middle.  In  all  the  mofques 
are  little  chapels,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  found- 
er', and  their  families,  with  wax-candles  burning 
before  them. 

This  defeription  may  ferve  for  all  the  mofques  in 
Conjlantimple ; for  the  model  of  all  is  exactly  the 
fame,  and  they  differ  only  in  fize,  and  the  richnefs  of 
the  materials.  That  of  the  fultan  Vida  is  the  iargeft, 
and  built  entirely  of  marble.  It  was  founded  by  the 
mother  of  Mahomet  IV.  This,  lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague deferibes  as  of  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  mod 
beautiful  firucture  flie  ever  faw  ; which  fhe  filuftrates 
by  adding,  that  “ St.  Raul’s  church  at  London  would 
make  a pitiful  figure  near  it.”  She  obferves  too, 
that  “ this  would  be  the  cafe  with  any  of  our  fquares, 
were  they  compared  with  the  Alterdan,  or  place  of 
horfes.”  This  was  the  Hippodrome  in  the  reign  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a brazen 
column  of  three  ferpents  twilled  together,  with  their 
mouths  gaping  ; for  their  heads  are  not  broken  off, 
as  forne  travellers  have  pretended.  It  is  impoffible 
to  aflign  the  occafion  which  caufed  this  pillar  to  be 
erefled  : the  Greeks  can  tell  only  fabulous  legends  in 
relation  to  it,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  its  ever 
having  had  any  infeription.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  fquare  is  an  obeliik  of  porphyry,  brought  from 
Egypt ; it  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  which  are 
all  entire,  and  is  placed  upon  four  little  brazen  pillars 
upon  a pedeftal  of  fquare  free-ftone,  filled  with 
figures  in  bas-relief,  on  two  of  its  fides,  one  fquare 
reprefenting  a battle,  the  other  an  aflembly.  On  the 
other  fides  there  are  Greek  and  Latin  inferiptions. 

The  hiftorical  pillar  mentioned  by  feveral  authors 
is  no  more  : it  fell  down  about  eighty  years  ago. 
Amongthe  other  antiquities  are  the  aqueducts,  which 
are  prodigioufly  large,  and  as  ancient  as  the  Greek 
empire,  though  the  Turks  have  cut  upon  them  fome 
Turkjh  inferiptions  with  a defign  to  procure  them 
the  honour  of  having  performed  fo  great  a work. 

The  Greeks  have  thirty  churches,  and  the  Armeni- 
ans a great  many,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  alfo 
more  than  one,  and  the  Swedes  have  been  permitted 
to  build  a Lutheran  church  here.  The  Greek  patri- 
arch has  a palace,  which  (lands  on  a liili  about  two 
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hundred  paces  from  the  harbour,  near  the  patriarch- 
al church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

The  exchanges  are  all  noble  buildings,  confining 
of  fine  alleys,  the  greateft  part  with  their  roofs  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  and  kept  wonderfully  neat.  Every 
trade  has  its  dlftincft  alley,  where  the  merchandize  is 
expofed  to  fale.  The  jewellers  quarter  is  extremely 
rich,  and  lhews  fuch  a vaft  quantity  of  diamonds  and 
precious  {tones  of  all  kinds,  that  they  dazzle  the 
fight  ; the  embroideries  are  alfo  very  rich.  1 he 
markets  are,  in  general,  handfome  fquares,  admirably 
well  fupplied,  and  affording  every  article  of  provifion 
in  the  greateft  abundance.  The  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  bans  and  monafteries  of  dervii'es  ; the 
firft  are  very  large  and  numerous,  the  fecond  few  in 
number,  and  not  at  all  magnificent. 

The  number  of  people  in  Gon/fantinople  have  been 
computed  at  eight  hundred  thoufand.  '1  he  plague, 
which  viftts  the  city  very  frequently,  makes  dreadful 
havock  : the  city  has  alfo  frequently  fuffered  by  fires, 
fixty  or  feventy  thoufand  houles  having  been  deftroy- 
ed  by  one  conflagration.  In  the  year  1754,  it  fuffered 
much  by  an  earthquake,  a fire  breaking  out  at  the 
fame  time.  In  1755  and  1756,  two  other  dreadful 
conflagrations  happened  here. 

On  the  W.  fide  of  the  city  are  the  fuburbs  of  Ejap, 
or  St.  Job.  The  country  along  the  ftrait  into  the 
Black  Seay  is  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  noble 
feats,  gardens,  meadows,  vineyards,  and  woods.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  court  generally  refide  there  in 
fpring,  fummer,  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  both 
for  the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air,  and  in  order  to  be  near 
the  emperor,  who  fpends  the  fummer  at  Befictajls, 
where  he  has  a feraglio. 

Galata  is  a fuburb  furrounded  with  walls,  towers, 
and  moats.  This  and  the  following  fuburbs  are  fitu- 
ated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  harbour.  The 
inhabitants  of  Galata  are  chiefly  Greeks , Armenians , 
Franks , and  jews , who  choofe  it  for  their  refidence, 
for  the  fake  of  living  more  at  liberty  than  in  the  city. 
The  catholics  have  a few  churches  here,  and  the 
Greeks  have  fix.  Here  are  alfo  the  warehoufes  of  the 
merchants,  and  near  them,  clofe  to  the  harbour,  is 
the  dock. 

At  no  great  diftance  is  Pera,  which  is  alfo  a hand- 
fome fuburb  handing  on  an  eminence,  and  is  the 
quarter  where  the  Chriftian  envoys  and  ambaffadors 
refide,  though  it  is  principally  inhabited  by  wealthy 
Greeks.  1 he  air  is  healthy,  and  the  profpett  ex- 
tremely pleafant. 

Tophana,  which  is  fo  called  from  its  cannon  foun- 
dry, may  be  confidered  as  another  of  the  fuburbs  of 
Conjlantinople , and  lies  directly  fronting  the  imperial 
feraglio. 
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SEC  T.  XIII. 

Bulgaria. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Name,  Rivers,  Mountains,  hoi. 

Springs,  and  principal  Towns. 

THIS  country,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  Lower  Myfta,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  ; on  the  S.  by 
Mount  Hamus , which  feparates  it  from  Romania,  laft 
delcribed  ; and  on  the  W.  by  Servia.  Its  greateft 
length,  from  E.  to  W is  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles ; and  its  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.  about 
an  hundred  and  eighty. 

It  was  anciently  fubjedf  to  Thrace ; but  being  con- 
quered by  the  Roiltans,  it  at  length,  on  the  divifion 
of  that  empire,  fell  to  the  {hare  of  the  eaftern  empe- 
rors. Upon  the  declenfion  of  the  empire,  it  was 
fubdued  by  a people  from  Afiatic  Sarm  tin,  luppofed 
to  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Filg"  ; on  which 
account  fome  derive  the  name  Bulgaria , from  a cor- 
ruption, of  Votgaria.  Others  maintain,  that  the 
people  who  gave  their  name  to  this  province  were 
originally  called  Bulgares.  However  they  caufed  this 
country  to  become  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, and  pofieffed  it  till  it  was  taken  by  Amurath 
II.  emperor  of  the  Turks , about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  fince  which  it  has  continued  under 
the  government  of  that  empire. 

The  Danube  which  forms  tire  northern  boundary  of 
this  country,  receives  a prodigious  number  of  rivers 
which  flow  into  it  from  Walachia;  there  is  alfo  a river 
called  the  Ozma,  which  rifes  in  Mount  Heemus,  and 
croffing  Bulgaria,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Nico- 
polls. 

The  country  is  in  general  very  mountainous,  but 
the  valleys  and  plains  are  extremely  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, producing  wine  and  corn  in  the  greateft  plenty. 
The  mountains  too  are  far  from  being  barren,  and  in 
particular  afford  excellent  pafturage.  Thus  that  of 
Stara  Vlamitta,  though  bare  and  defolate  toward  its 
fummit,  is  extremely  fertile  in  the  middle  and  lower 
parts; 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  divides  Bulga- 
ria from  Servia,  is  a warm  bath,  where  the  water 
gufhes  out  in  a ftream  that  is  faid  to  be  of  the  big— 
nefs  of  a man’s  body,  and  yet,  only  fixty  paces  from 
it,  another  fpring  iflfues,  >n  the  fame  valley,  which  is 
as  cold  as  ice ; but,  from  the  fmell,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  they  both  contain  nitrous  and  fulphurous 
particles.  Upon  this  mountain  is  a Greek  convent 
for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bal'd.  On  the  fron- 
tiers of  Servia , between  the  mountains  of  Suba  and 
D the 
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the  river  Nijfava,  are  feveral  warm  baths,  whofe 
waters  are  of  a fulphurous  quality,  and  ifiue  from 
the  mountain  deeply  tinged  with  red  fand  and  frones. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Witofcha , toward  the  borders 
of  Romania , are  likewife  four  warm  baths  of  great  re- 
pute, and  the  mountain  has  not  only  iron  mines,  but 
it  is  covered  with  villages,  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and 
paftures. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country  are 
alfo  thevafl  number  of  large  eagles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Babcdagi , whence  the  archers 
all  over  Turley  and  Tartary  are  luppiied  with  feathers 
for  their  arrows,  though  each  eagle  has  no  more 
than  twelve  fit  for  fuch  ufe,  and  thofe  only  in  the 
tail.  Thefe  feathers  are  commonly  fold  for  a lion 
dollar. 

The  inhabitants,  who  were  anciently  Renowned  for 
their  martial  atchievements,  now  apply  themfelves 
to  grazing,  agriculture,  and  handicraft  employments. 
Their  language  is  Sclavonic,  but  differs  a little  from 
the  Servian  in  pronunciation.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Greeks , and  others  Mahometans.  The  Greek 
church  bis  here  a patriarch,  tnough  he  is  not  ac- 
knowleged  as  fuch  by  the  other  patriarchs,  and  alio 
three  archbifhops. 

The  country,  being  governed  by  four  fangiacs,  is 
confequeiitly  divided  into  four  fangiacfhius  ; viz. 
Sanlic , B'bin,  or  hVidin,  Nicopoli  and  Siliflria. 

The  fangiacfhip  of  Sardie,  contains  the  following 
towns. 

Sophia,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Triaditza , is  a 
very  large  and  populous  trading  town,  well  built,  but 
open.  It  is  fituated  on  a large  beautiful  plain,  and 
furrounded  with  difrant  mountains.  ’Tis  fearcely 
poffible  to  behold  a more  agreeable  landlcape  : but 
the  ftreets  are  narrow,  uneven,  and  dirty,  being 
paved  only  in  the  footways.  However,  every  houie 
lias  a garden  well  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  fhrubs. 
A branch  of  the  1/1  ha,  the  Ejker  ot  D’Anvtlle,  in 
fome  places  runs  along  the  Ikirts  of  the  town,  and 
in  others  pailes  through  if.  The  principal  part  of 
traders  here  are  Greeks  or  Armenians.  It  is  the  re- 
sidence of  a beglerbeg,  and  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Surdica. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  eft  thoroughfares  in  Turkey, 
fince  all  who  travel  from  Conjlantimph  to  Ragufa, 
Venice,  or  into  Hungary  muft  pals  through  this  town  : 
but  the  air  is  l'o  unwholefome  from  its  being  fur- 
rounded  with  marihes,  that  it  would  be  in  a much 
lefs  flourishing  condition  were  it  not  for  the  refidence 
of  the  beglerbeg.  The  mountains  to  the  S.  make 
the  winter  continue  longer  than  the  fu miner,  and 
are  the  caufe  of  frequent  rain.  This  town  is  famous 
for  its  hot  baths,  which  po fiefs  great  medicinal  vir- 
tues. 

Among  the  hills,  where  the  fteep  rocks  and  dread- 
ful precipices  fcarce  admit  of  any  accefs,  is  Trajan’s 
gate,  which  that  emperor  erefled  in  commemoration 
of  his  marching  with  his  army  into  this  country, 
where  he  made  a road  through  places  before  impafla- 
ble.  This  gate  confifts  of  two  ftone  pillars,  which 


fupport  an  arch  reprefenting  a large  open  gate  ; but 
this  building  is  now  very  ruinous  : It  confifts  of  hewn 
ftone  and  bricks  ; the  curious  in  antiquity,  by  carry- 
ing away  the  ftones,  to  preferve  them  as  relics,  have 
greatly  defaced  this  ftately  monument.  In  the  moun- 
tains leading  to  this  gate  are  feveral  iron  works,  and 
a boiling  fpring. 

I ernova,  the  ancient  Turnoburn , was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  a royal  feat,  fortified,  though 
at  prefent  it  is  but  a mean  place.  It  is  fituated  about 
an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  E.  of  Sophia,  is 
the  refidence  of  a patriarch,  and  has  ftill  an  arch- 
bifhop,  who  is  ftyled  archbifhop  of  Ternowa\  and  all 
Bulgaria. 

The  fangiac  of  Bibin,  or  Widin,  among  othet? 
places,  contains, 

Widin,  by  the  ancients  called  Vimitiacium,  a ftrong 
fortification  on  the  Danube,  and  a-  bifhop’s  fee.  In 
the  year  1739,  the  Hungarians  made  a fruitlefs  at- 
tempt upon  this  place. 

Oolombotz,  or  Golombotz,  a well-fortified  caftle^ 
feated  on  a mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
ftrong  pafs  of  Urania. 

This  fangiac  alfo  contains  feveral  other  fortrefies,. 
and  fome  pretty  good  towns. 

The  fangiafehip  of  Nicopoli  contains, 

Nicopoli,  or  Nigepoli,  a large  town  on  the 
Danube , defended  by  a caftle,  and  rendered  famous  in 
hiftory  by  the  firft  unfortunate  battle  fought  there 
between  the  Chriftians  and  'Turks,  in  theyear  1396, 
when  the  emperor  Sigifmund  was  defeated  by  fultam 
Bajazet,  and  loft  twenty  thoufand  men  ; though  Baja- 
zet  is  fard  to  have  bought  the  victory  fo  dear  as  to 
have  had  fixty  thoufand  flain. 

Preslaw,  anciently  called  Marcianapolis , was  built 
in  honour  of  Martians,  lifter  to  the  emperor  Trajan  ; 
its  prefent  name  fignifies  an  eminent  city. 

The  fourth  and  laft  fangiacfhip  is  that  of  Sili/lria, 
which  contains  the  following  places  : 

Silistria,  a large  and  fortified  town,  fituated  on 
the  Danube.  It  is  a bifnop’s  fee,  and  Hands  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  remains  of  the  wall  ereifted 
by  the  Grecian  Emperors,  again!!  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  iixty-fix  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Nicopoli.  Its  great  antiquity  appears  from  the  nature 
of  its  walls,  which  are  evidently  of  Reman,  and  not 
Turkijh  architecture.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Turks.  It  refilled  the  attack  of  the  Rujftan  army 
in  1 773- 

Varna  is  the  molt  commodious  port  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Bulgaria  ; it  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  a place  of  confiderab'e 
ftrength  •,  145  miles  N.  W.  of  Conjlantinople,  in 

latitude  43°  N.  latitude  28°  E.  from  Greenwich - 
Some  luppofe  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  Tiberiopolis » 
others  Dion\Jtopol'u , and  others  Obcjfuy.  It  was  the 
feene  of  an  important  battle  fought  in  the  year  1444, 
between  the  Hungarians  and  Turks,,  in  which  the 
former  were  overthrown,  and  their  king  Laudifiaus 
IV.  was  flain. 
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The  dlftrict  of  Drobrudsch,  which  extends  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  an  entire  plain,  inter- 
fperfed  neither  with  woods  nor  rivers ; though  at  the 
end  of  it  is  a wood,  called  by  the  Turks,  Dali-Orman 
•or  Fool's  Wood.  Ti  e inhabitants,  who  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Tartarian  emigrants,  are  famed  for 
their.  Angular  hofpitality,  which  is  fo  great,  that  when 
a traveller  of  whatever  religion  or  country,  pafTes 
through  any  of  their  villages,  all  the  houfe-keepers 
of  both  fexes  come  out  to  falute  him,  intreating  him 
in  the  moft  engaging  manner,  to  take  up  his  lodg- 
ing with  them,  and  kindly  accept  of  what  God  has 
been  pleafed  to  beftow.  The  perfon  whofe  invitation 
the  traveller  accepts,  entertains  him  and  his  horfes, 
if  they  do  not  exceed  three,  for  the  fpa.ce  of  three 
days,  with  a cordiality  and  cheerfalnefs  that  can  fcarce 
be  paralleled.  They  alfo  build  a little  houfe  for  the 
reception  of  Grangers  in  particular,  with  couches 
3-ound  the  hearth,  to  afford  repofe  to  the  weary. 

Having  now  defcribed  the  Turkijb  empire  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  W.  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Black 
.Sea,  we  {hall,  before  we  proceed  to  defcribe  the  north- 
■weftern  regions,  fpeak  of  the  European  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago , the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ionian  Seas. 

SECT.  XIV. 

The  principal  Iflands  of  Greece  in  the  A chi  pel  A go; 
a defeription  of  whatever  is  mojl  remarkable  in  each, 
both  with  ref  peel  to  their  Antiquities  and  Frefent 
fate, 

W E fhall  arrange  the  many  iflands  which 
lie  on  the  coaft  of  the  countries  we  have  juft  de- 
scribed, according  to  the  feas  in  which  they  lie  ; or, 
into  thofe  of  the  Archipelago,  the  parts  about  Candia , 
nnd  thofe  fituated  in  what  was  formerly  called  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

A learned  and  inquifitive  French  nobleman,  Le 
Comte  de  Choifeul  Gouffier,  a few  years  ago,  en- 
gaged fome  learned  gentlemen  to  vifit  thefe  iflands, 
in  order  to  obtain  a full  account  of  their  prefent 
■ftate,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  antiquities 
which  have  hitherto  withftood  the  ravages  of  time, 
-and  the  more  deftruflive  fury  of  contending  armies. 
The  information  thus  obtained  has  been  made  public 
in  a fplendid  work  publilhed  at  Paris,  entitled  Voyage 
pittorefque  de  la  Grece,  and  thence  we  have  derived 
much  information  concerning  thefe  diftriffs  fo  fa- 
mous in  ancient  hiftory,  but  now  rendered  inflgni- 
iicant  by  the  oppreffive  hand  of  tyranny. 

The  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  anciently  termed 
the  JEgcan  Sea , lie  to  the  E.  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  are  comprifed  by  ancient  geographers  under  two 
general  names ; thofe  called  the  Cyclades,  or  the 
Circle  Iflands,  from  their  forming  a kind  of  circle 
round  Delos  ; and  thofe  which  lying  fcattered  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  Delos  ; were  called  the  Spo- 
«ades,  or  Scattered  Iflands. 

Samondrachi,  or  Sumothraki,  the  Eleciria  and 
Dardania  of  the  ancients,  is  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
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coaft  of  Romania , and  was  famous  for  the  worfhip 
paid  to  certain  deities  called  Cabiri,  who  were  held 
in  fuch  high  veneration,  that  it  was  thought  profane 
even  to  mention  their  name. 

Embro,  or  Letnbro,  the  ancient  Iw.bros,  is  a moun- 
tainous ifland,  overgrown  with  woods,  harbouring 
wild  beafts  and  game. 

1 hassus,  the  ancient  Aeria,  or  Acthria,  lies  on 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Contejfo ; it  is 
divided  from  Romania  by  a narrow  ftrait,  and  was 
once  famous,  even  to  a proverb,  for  its  gold  mines, 
its  fertility,  excellent  wine  and  marble. 

Stalimene,  the  ancient  Lemnos , is  a fruitful  and 
well-cultivated  ifland,  feared  nppofite  the  ftrait  of  the 
Dardanelles.  It  is  of  a quadrangular  form,  about 
twenty  five  miles  over.  It  lias  two  mountains,  which 
were  once  volcanoes.  The  ifland  was  formerly  fa- 
cred  to  Vulcan,  whom  the  inhabitants  worfhipped  as 
their  patron.  It  has  always  been  famous  for  a kind 
of  earth,  or  bole,  called  from  the  place  terra  lemnia . 
and  from  the  feais  or  marks  ftamped  upon  it,  terra 
figillata.  It  is  confidered  as  an  excellent  remedy 
againft  poifon,  the  bite  of  a ferpent,  wounds,  and  the 
dyfentery. 

Nfgkopont,  anciently  Euboea,  and  afterward  from 
its  capital  called  Egrippos,  is  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
Livadia,  and  extends  in  length  from  the  S.  E.  to  the 
N.  W.  above  a hundred  miles,  but  its  greateft  breadth 
does  not  exceed  twenty- five.  It  is,  next  to  Candia , 
by  far  the  largeft  ifland  in  thefe  feas,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  anciently  joined  to  the  continent  by  an 
ifthmus,  that  was  removed  either  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  or  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  divided  ^rom 
the  continent  by  a ftrait  called  the  Euripas.  The 
mountain  of  Carijlo  is  famous  for  its  excellent  mar- 
ble ; and  the  ftone  amianthos,  or  afbeftos,  of  which 
incombuftible  cloth  was  made,  was  alfo  found  here. 
About  the  year  1470  this  ifland  was  fubdued  by  Sul- 
tan Mahomet  II.  who  brought  againft  it  a fleet  of 
.two  hundred  fail,  and  a hundred  and  twenty  thoufimd 
men  ; and  the  Turks  have  poffeffed  it  ever  fince.  The 
chief  towns  in  the  ifland  are,  Negropont,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Egripos,  and  Caflel  Rojfo,  the  ancient  Car\f- 
tus.  The  Ruffians  made  a delcent  on  this  ifland  in 
1773,  but  the  whole  force  which  debarked  was  cut 
off  by  the  Turks. 

The  Euripus  or  ftrait  that  divides  this  ifland  fro*u 
the  continent,  is  remarkable  for  the  flated  irregula- 
rities of  -the  tide.  The  jefuit  Babin  obferves,  that  in 
the  firft  eight  days  of  the  month,  and  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  inclufive,  and  alfo  in  the 
three  laft  days,  it  is  regular  botli  in  its  ebb  and  flood  4 
but  on  the  other  days  of  the  lunar  month  very  ir- 
regular; the  ebb  and  flood  returning  fometkr.es  ele- 
ven, twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  times  within 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  hours.  This  irregularity 
has  baffled  the  refearches  both  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns. 

Andra,  the  ancient  Andres,  is  eighty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful  iflands 
in  the  Archipelago ; it  is  watered  by  innumerable 
D 2 fprings, 
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fpr  mgs,  and  produces  wine,  oil,  barley,  and  all  kinds 
of  delicious  fruits  in  great  abundance ; but  its  great- 
eft  riches  confift  in  its  filk,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a great  trade.  The  port  is  a pretty  good 
one,  and  the  town  of  Arm , adjoining  to  it,  has  about 
two  hundred  houfes. 

Engia,  or  rather  JEgtna , as  it  is  ftill  called  by  the 
Greeks , is  fituated  in  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  and 
is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  There  is  on- 
ly one  town  on  the  ifland. 

Coeouri,  the  ancient  Sa/amis,  lies  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulf  of  Engia.  This  ifland  is  about  fifty 
miles  in  compafs,  and  has  a fpacious  harbour  on  the 
W.  fide ; but  it  is  faid  to  have  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  poor  cottages,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  This  ifland  is  famous  for  the  im- 
portant naval  victory  gained  off  it  by  the  Greeks  over 
the  Perfians , in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeat- 
ed by  Thetnijlocles. 

Porus,  the  ancient  Calabria , lies  next  to  the  fhore 
of  the  Morea ; it  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs, 
and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  to  which  De- 
nrodhenes  was  banifhed. 

Tine,  the  ancient  Tenos , lies  to  the  S.  of  Audra, 
and  the  W.  of  Nicaria , is  feventeen  miles  in  length, 
and  eight  in  breadth.  It  is  very  mountainous  ; but  in 
many  parts  abounds  with  excellent  fruit.  The  wine 
of  this  place  was  much  admired  by  the  ancients.  Its 
riches  confift  in  filk,  of  which  about  fixteen  thoufand 
pounds  are  produced  annually. 

The  ifland  belongs  to  the  Venetians , who  maintain 
no  regular  troops  on  it,  but  upon  occaiion  can  rife 
live  thoufand  men.  The  love  of  their  country  it  pre- 
dominant throughout  all  the  Grecian  iflands,  but  is 
nowhere  more  prevalent  than  among  the  natives  of 
‘Tine;  great  numbers  of  fervants  born  in  this  ifland, 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  Levant,  who  are  cliftin- 
guifhed  by  their  tirefs,  their  good  underftanding,  and 
by  their  fidelity ; but  who  never  ceafe  to  poilefs  a 
defire  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  to  enjoy 
with  freedom  the  acquifitions  of  their  induftry.  The 
patriotifm  of  the  Tineotes  has  been  remarked  by  a 
French  travel!  r,  M.  Guys,  who  refided  Long  in  Greece, 
and  who,  in  his  Voyage  litteraire  de  la  Grece,  has 
drawn  an  interefting  parrallel  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

Mycone  is  thirty-fix  miles  in  compafs,  and  pro- 
duces wane,  figs,  and  lome  olives,  alio  barely  fiiffi- 
cient  for  the  confnmption  of  the  inhabitants  ; but  has 
little  water  and  wood.  The  inhabitants  are  modly 
Greek  Chridians,  who  have  magiflrates  of  their  own 
religion  ; but  a C1  urki/h  officer  makes  the  ifland  an 
annual  vifir,  to  collect  a tribute  which  is  paid  to  the 
Porte.  A ca  ly  alio  fometimes  vifits  it,  and  holds 
courts  of  juftice.  This  ifland  is  faid  to  produce  the 
bed  failors  in  the  Archipelago. 

D elos,  once  a celebrated  ifland,  but  at  prefent  a 
defert  rock,  is  not  above  fieven  or  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cuit ; it  is  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  and  is  a 
fecure  retreat  for  the  corfairs.  'Phis  being  the  ima- 


ginary birth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  it  was  held 
in  the  higheft  veneration,  and  its  oracle  of  Apollo 
was  the  mold  celebrated  in  the  world.  Here  are  fdill 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  the  famous  pillar  of  Apollo, 
and  feveral  noble  fragments  of  the  temple  confecrated 
to  him. 

Rhenaea,  anciently  called  the  Great  Deli,  lies  near 
the  lafd-mentioned  ifland,  and  has  fine  paldures ; but 
from  the  dread  of  the  corfairs  it  is  now  uninhabited, 
though  it  was  anciently  extremely  populous,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  many  ftately  ruins  to  be  feen  there. 

Syra,  the  ancient  Syros,  is  mountainous.  The 
inhabitants,  except  a few  Greek  families,  are  of  the 
Romi/h  religion.  The  town  of  Syra  is  built  round  a 
little  deep  hill,  and  between  it  and  the  harbour  may 
be  feen  the  remains  of  fuperb  buildings,  which  made 
a part  of  the  ancient  city  of  Syros. 

Thermia  receives  its  prefent  name  from  the  Ther- 
tna,  or  hot  fprings  found  there  ; it  is  thirty-fix  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  not  fo  mountainous  as  the 
other  iflands. 

Siphanto,  the  ancient  Siphnus,  to  the  wedward  of 
Paros,  and  to  the  N.  E.  of  Milo,  is  thirty-fix  miles 
in  compafs,  and  enjoys  a wholefome  air,  good  water, 
and  a fertile  foil.  It  is  faid  to  have  once  had  rich 
gold  and  lead  mines  ; but  the  inhabitants  know  no- 
thing of  the  former,  and  the  lat<er  are  not  worked. 
The  people  are  chiefly  Greeks.  The  air  is  fo  whole- 
fome here,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  up- 
ward of  an  hundred  years.  The  ifland  has  five  fe- 
cure  harbours,  and  a caftle  in  a rock  near  the  fea. — 
It  abounds  in  marble  and  granite. 

Milo,  anciently  called  Melos , latitude  -36°  41  N. 
longitude  25°  E.  from  Greenwich , lies  near  fixty  miles 
N.  of  Candia,  and  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference. — 
It  confids  almod  entirely  of  one  hollow  porous  rock, 
which  is  macerated,  as  it  were,  by  the  fea- water  ; and 
the  heat  of  a continual  fubterraneous  fire  is  felt,  on 
introducing  the  hand  into  the  holes  of  the  rock  : a 
place  in  the  ifland  is  always  burning,  and  tne  earth 
around  it  frnokes  like  a chimney.  Great  quantities 
of  allum  and  fulphur  are  found  ; for  here  allum  grows 
in  fome  natural  caverns  in  the  form  of  flat  flones,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  inches  thick.  The  ancients  high- 
ly edeemed  tire  allum  of  this  ifland  ; and  Pliny,  in 
his  natural  hidory,  (lib.  xxxv.  ch.  15.)  gives  a clear 
defeription  of  this  concrete  fubdance.  The  ifland  al- 
fo  produces  plume  allum,  which  grows  on  the  rock. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  one  particular  place  perfectly 
pure,  and  as  it  were  fublimated  ; this  is  in  a cavern, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  full  of  fulphur  continually 
burning.  In  this  cavern,  which  lies  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  fea,  is  a hot  fulphurous  fpring,  falutary  in  va- 
rious diforders,  particularly  eruptive  ones,  on  which 
account  it  is  very  much  reforted  to  by  tire  Greek  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  A town  of  the 
fame  name  is  fituated  on  the  eadern  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  has  one  of  the  larged  and  bed  harbours 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  very  convenient  for 
veflels  navigating  the  Levant.  The  inhabitants, 

about 
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about  5000  in  number,  are  Greeks,  and  are  (aid  to  be 
{riven  up  to  voluptuoufnefs,  and  entirely  infenfible  to 
the  danger  of  their  fituation.  Here  is  both  a Greek 
and  a Latin  bifhop. 

Paros,  the  ancient.  Platea,  is  feventeen  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  Siphanto,  and  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  com- 
pafs.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  feed 
abundance  of  flocks.  Their  trade  confifts  in  corn, 
wine,  pulfe,  fefamums,  and  callicoes ; and,  before 
the  Candian  war,  they  had  a great  deal  of  oil ; but 
the  Venetian  army  burnt  all  the  olive  trees,  during 
the  nine  or  ten  years  in  which  they  continued  there. 
This  ifland  has  always  been  famous  for  its  fine  white 
marble,  known  by  the  name  of  Par  fan  marble,  and 
had  alio  mod  excellent  artifts  for  working  it.  It 
was  once  opulent  and  powerful,  but  now  contains  only 
fifteen  hundred  families.  The  celebrated  antiques, 
called  the  chronicle  of  Paros,  are  marbles  that  have 
Greek  infcriptions  of  noble  deeds  performed  on  this 
Hland  ; they  were  purchafed  in  the  year  1627,  by 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel ; who,  in  1667, 
prefented  them  to  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  and  they 
are  now  called  the  Arimdelian  marbles.  Thefe  in- 
fcriptions form  the  mod  authentic  piece  of  ancient 
chronology,  they  being  carved  two  hundred  and- 
fixty-four  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera  ; and  contain 
a fpace  of  above  three  hundred  years.  The  town  of 
Pari  hia  feems  to  fiand  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Paros,  the  walls  and  houfes  being  decorated  with  fie- 
veral  fine  remains  of  that  city,  and  there  are  ancient- 

monuments  to  be  feen  in  the  adjacent  country. 

This  ifland  was  for  a long  time  the  principal  ftatiorr 
of  the  Ruffian  fleet  during  the  late  war  with  the 
Lurks,  but  in  the  year  1773  they  evacuated  it,  and 
fent  their  fick,  and  part  of  their  fleet,  to  Leghorn. 

Antiparos,  the  ancient  Oliaros,  Hands  about  two- 
miles  to  the  W.  of  Paros,  and  is  only  a rock  about 
fixteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  port  is  navigable  only 
for  finall  barks  This  ifland  is  remarkable  for  a 
grotto,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatefl  curiofi- 
ties  In  nature,  and  feems  to  prove  a moll  important 
truth  in  natural  philofophy,  namely,  the  vegetation 
of  fitones.  T1  appears  to  be  about  forty 

fathoms  high,  and  fifty  broad:  the  roof  forms  a 
pretty  good  arch,  which  every  where  entertains  the 
eye  with  an  infinite  variety  of  figures  of  a white  tranf- 
parent  cryfialline  marble,  reprefenting  vegetables, 
marble  pillars,  and  a fuperb  marble  pyramid ; all 
which  appear  to  be  natural. 

Naxia,  ti  e ancient  Naxos , is  a hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  compafs.  This  is  the  mod  fertile  of 
the  ifiandsin  the  Archipelago,  and  its  wine  ftill  main- 
tains its  former  excellence.  It  was  famed  for  a kind 
of  marble,  called  by  the  Greeks  ophites,  it  being  green 
fpeckled  with  white  like  a fnake;  and  fome  moun- 
tains on  the  weftern  coafk  afford  emery,  whence  the 
Italians  called  the  adjoining  cape,  Cape  Smerigli,  or 
Cape  Emery.  It  was  t„ken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Venetians,  and  there  are  Hill  feveral  noble  families  in 
fi  defccnded  from  the  latter.  The  women  of  this 
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ifland  are  very  fantaftical  in  their  drefs,  and  are  fo 
vain,  that  when  they  return  from  the  country  to 
their  own  houfes,  they  have  frequently  forty  women 
in  their  train,  fome  riding  on  afi’es,  and  others  pro- 
ceeding on  foot  ; of  thefe  one  carries  a napkin  or 
two,  another  a petticoat,  a third  a pair  of  {lockings, 
and  others  fome  particular  article  of  attire,  fo  that 
the  proceffion  exhibits  a very  whimfical  fight  to  flran- 
gers. 

Nio,  anciently  called  -Ios,  from  being  firfi:  planted' 
by  a colony  of  Inmans , is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  Homer.  It  lies  to  the  S.  of  Naxia , is  about  thirty- 

five  miles  in  circumference,  and  fertile  in  corn. 

“The  regular  manners  and  behaviour  of  thefe  ifland- 
ers,”  fays  a late  French  traveller,  “ one  among  ano- 
ther, with  their- kind  treatment  of  ftrangers,  revive 
an  idea  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  ages.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  appear  eager  to  do  every  good 
office  for  travellers,  without  permitting  their  fervants 
to  fhare  in  their  diligence.  This  benevolent  difpofi- 
tion  is  without  any  mixture  of  impertinent  curiofity 
or  intereft,  but  is  the  genuine  remains  of  ancient  hof- 
pitality,  which  may  be  Hid  to  he  the  point  of  honour 
in  the  eafl:  ; and  this  virtue  feems  conilitutional  in 
the  Greeks , fince  it  is  found  in  modern  as  well  as  in 
remote  times  ; under  a tyrannical  government  as  well 
as  in  their  republican  ages  ; under  the  Chrifiian  and 
Mahometan  faith,  as  well  as  tinder  paganifm.  The 
Greeks  inherit  hofpitality  from  their  anceftors,  the 
Turks  derive  it  from  their  religion.” 

O 

Patino,  Palmofa,  or  Palmira,  the  ancient  Patmos, 
is  by  fotne  geographers  placed  in  Afa,  and  by  others 
m Europe  ; it  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  compafs,  and 
has  only  one  well-built  town,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  the  caftle  called  the  Monaftery  of  St.  John,  inha- 
bited by  two  hundred  Greek  monks.  St.  John  the 
Evangelift  being  baniihed  into  this  ifland,  is  faid  to 
have  written  here  his  Revelation.  In  their  church 
they  carefully  keep  a body  {hut  up  in  a cafe,  which 
they  pretend  to  be  that  of  St.  John,  and  fhew  a cave 
where  they  fay  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe.  And  the 
monks  fhew  the  very  aperture  in  the  rock,  through 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  its  infpiratiom.  The 
fragments  of  this  rock  they  affirm  to  be  a fpecific  a- 
gainft  numberlefs  dilorders,  and  particularly  againll 
evil  fpirits.  The  Greek  monks  do  not  fail  to  vend 
this  remedy,  and  if  they  did  nothing  worfe,  their 
conduct  might  pafs  without  fevere  reprehenfion  ; but 
the  ecclefiaftics  on  this  ifland  pradlife,  without  re- 
morfe,  a much  more  infamous  traffic.  Thefe  monks 
are  called  Caloyers,  and  are  fpread  over  all  Greece. — 
Scarce  any  of  them  can  read,  and  yet  they  all  tin- 
derftand  how  far  the  empire  of  religion  can  extend 
over  fuperftitious  'rninds  They  keep  their  credu- 
lous countrymen  in  the  moll  abfolute  fubjeffion. — • 
They  are  even  accomplices  in  their  crimes,  the  profits 
of  which  they  fhare,  and  in  a manner  engrofs.  There 
is  not  a piratical  veffel  unprovided  with  a Caloyer, 
to  abfolve  the  pirates  of  their  crime,  whilft  in  the  a£t 
of  perpetrating  it.  Rendered  cruel  by  their  coward- 
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ice,  thefe  mifcreants  never  fail  to  maffacre  the  crews 
of  the  veffels  which  they  capture,  and  after  plunder- 
ing, fink  the  fifips,  that  no  trace  of  their  outrage  may 
be  left  ; then  inftantly  profi rating  themfelvcs  at  the 
feet  of  their  prieft,  a few  words  reconcile  them  to  the 
Deity,  pacify  their  confidences,  and  encourage  them 
to  the  perpetration  of  future  crimes,  by  affording 
them  an  allured  remedy  againft  frefh  qualms.  t'hefe 
abfolutions  are  rated,  and  every  prieft  has  a table  of 
the  fins  that  may  be  forgiven.  They  do  more.  They 
relieve  by  anticipation  the  alarms  that  guilt  excites  in 
thofe  breafts  where  fiercenefs  is  mingled  with  timi- 
dity, dreading  to  peiillr  immediately  upon  their  tranf- 
greffion,  and  before  the  obtaining  of  abfolution. — 
Thefe  apprehenfions  the  prieft  endeavours  to  allay, 
and  excites  them  to  the  perpetration  of  the  moft  atro- 
cious deeds,  by  felling  the  pardon  to  them  before- 
hand. It  is  fhocking  to  fee  thefe  monfters  return  in- 
to port,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their  piracies  ; and 
in  the  firft  place  Petting  apart  the  prieft’s  portion, 
who,  in  return,  grants  them,  in  the  name  of  God, 
the  right  of  failing  in  queft  of  more  plunder;  and 
thus  furnifhed  with  paflports  from  heaven,  and  pro- 
vided with  anticipated  abfolutions  for  the  thefts,  adul- 
teries, and  murders,  which  during  this  cruife  they 
hope  will  exceed  their  former,  they  put  again  to  fea, 
with  a confidence  lulled  into  fecurity,  and  perhaps 
invoking  heaven  itfelf  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  ex- 
pedition ! 

SECT.  XV. 

An  Account  of  the  late  Wans  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians;  a Defcription  of  Candia,  and  the  IJlands 
lying  about  it  • with  a very  particular  Account  of  the 
rifing  of  feme  new  Iflands  by  means  of  Earthquakes. 

THE  afeendancy  which  the  Court  of  Rujfia 
had  gained  over  the  king  and  diet  of  Poland , cauled 
that  republic  to  become  little  more  than  an  appen- 
dage to  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  protection  and  fup- 
port  which  prince  Repnin,  the  Ruffian  minifter  at 
Warfaw , afforded  the  diffidents,  excited  the  moft 
furious  refentment  in  thofe  Poles  who  adhered  to  the 
church  of  Rome ; thefe  therefore  formed  confedera- 
cies in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  fupprefs  which, 
a large  army  of  Ruffians  marched  into  thofe  territo- 
ries. Whilft  the  fouthern  powers  of  Europe  beheld 
with  indifference  thofe  proceedings  in  the  eaft,  the 
Sublime  Porte  became  jealous  of  the  conduct  of  its  nor- 
ihern  rival,  and  refolved  upon  maintaining  the  liber- 
i ies  and  independence  of  the  Poles.  Thefe  refolutions 
being  formed  in  the  divan  of  Conflantinople,  M.  Gbref- 
I-.av,  the  Ruffian  refident  there,  was,  according  to 
the  con  Aunt  practice  of  the  Turks  on  fuch  occafions, 
committed  a prifoner  to  the  cattle  of  the  Seven  Tow- 
er* (Oft.  5,  1768.)  War  was  declared  againft  theem- 
prefi  of  P.uffia,  and  the  moft  vigorous  preparations 
made  to  collect  the  w hole  force  of  the  empire.  The 
- curt  of  Ruffin  was  far  from  a Peeking  a rupture  with 
the  Porte , being  fully  employed  in  important  objefts 


nearer  home  ; but  being  unable  to  prevent  a war, 
two  armies,  amounting  together  to  1 70,000  men, 
were  formed,  at  the  head  of  the  largeft  of  which 
prince  Gallitzin  crofted  the  Neijler , and  entered  Mol- 
davia, with  a view  of  becoming  mailer  of  Choczin  ; 
but  the  prudent  meafures  taken  by  the  T urkifo  vizier, 
fruftrated  all  his  attempts,  and  obliged  him  to  repafs 
the  river.  The  impatience  of  the  Turks  to  purfiie 
thefe  advantages,  and  to  transfer  the  feat  of  war  into 
Podolia , excited  a general  difguft  at  the  cautious  and 
circumfpeft  conduct  of  their  leader;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  removed,  and  Maldovani  Ali  Pacha, 
a man  precipitate  and  incautious,  appointed  in  his 
ftead  ; who  by  repeated  attempts  to  crofs  the  Neijler 
in  fight  of  the  Ruffian  army,  loft  in  the  ihort  fpace  of 
a fortnight  24,000  of  his  beft  troops;  which  fpread 
iuch  general  difeontent  through  the  army,  that,  re- 
nouncing all  fubordination,  the  troops  retreated  tu- 
multuoufly  towards  the  Danube , and  no  lefs  than 
40,000'  men  are  Paid  to  have  abandoned  the  ftandard 
of  Mahomet  in  this  precipitate  {light.  The  Tinkiffs 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Hr alachia  were  over-run 
by  the  Ruffians , and  moft  of  the  places  of  ftrength 
became  eafy  preys  to  the  conqueror.  The  campaign, 
which  opened  fo  aiflpicioufly  for  the  Ottomans , by  the 
rafhnefs  and  folly  of  their  general,  ended  in  their 
d'ffgrace  and  ruin.  The  vizier  was  degraded  and  ba- 
niftied. 

The  Czarina,  who  almoft  from  the  commencement 
of  her  reign  had  laboured  to  eftablilh  a naval  force, 
which,  under  the  fliilful  fuperintendency  of  Sir 
Charles  Knowles,  had  been  fuccefsfully  effected,  now 
caufed  a large  fleet  of  Ruffian  men  of  war,  commanded 
by  count  Orlow,  to  proceed  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  annoy  the  Turks  on  their  extenfive 
coafts  in  the  Levant.  The  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  Ruf- 
fians in  maritime  affairs,  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  their  fleet  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  fpring  of 
1770,  that  it  arrived  at  thefeene  of  action,  although 
many  experienced  Britifh  officers  were  volunteers  in 
the  expedition.  The  Turks,  to  whom  the  fea  has 
ever  proved  a fatal  element,  for  Pome  time  had  no 
force  capable  of  oppofing  the  enemy,  fo  that  the 
Morea  was  expofed  to  their  ravages,  and  feveral 
places  of  ftrength  were  taken  ; the  Greek  inhabitants 
every  where  joyfully  received  the  invaders;  but  at 
length  an  army  of  Albanians  being  collected,  drove 
the  Ruffians  to  their  fhips,  and  having  recovered  the 
whole  country,  chaftifed  the  revolt  of  its  inhabitants 

by  the  lawlefs  vengeance  of  a licentious  foldiery. 

The  Ruffians,  now  driven  from  the  Morea,  had  ad- 
vanced in  full  force  into  the  Egean  fea,  and  pafling 
the  Araks  which  divide  the  ifland  of  Scio  from  the 
coaft  of  Nat  olio,  were  niet  by  a Turkijh  fleet  of  fupe- 
rior  force.  A furious  engagement  enfued  on  the 
5th  of  July,  in  which  the  Ruff  an  admiral,  encoun- 
tered the  captain  Pacha,  in  the  Sultana  of  90  guns, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm.  The  two  fhips  running 
clofe  together,  grappled  each  other.  '1  he  Ruffians, 
hy  throwing  hand  granades,  fet  the  enemy’s  fhip  on 
fire,  which  rapidly  fpread,  and  foon  reached  the  Ruf- 
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ftan  fhip.  This  dreadful  fpectacle  fufpended  the  ac- 
tion between  the  two  fleets,  until  both  fhips  blew  up. 
Only  24  Ruffians  were  faved,  among  whom  were  the 
admiral,  his  fon,  and  count  Theodore  Orlow,  the 
fhip  carried  90  brafs  guns,  and  had  on  board  a cheft 
containing  500,000  rubles.  Although  each  fleet  was 
equally  a defied  by  this  event,  yet  it  infufed  a panic 
among  the  Turks , which  the  Ruffians  did  not  par- 
take  of.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  Turks 
maintained  the  aftion  ; but  on  the  approach  of  night, 
the  captain  Pacha,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  offi- 
cers, gave  orders  for  each  fhip  to  cut  its  cables,  and 
run  into  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Natolia,  near  a fmall 
town  anciently  called  Cyffus,  but  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Chifne.  Hojfein  Bey , who  had  railed  himfelf 
by  his  talents  for  war  to  be  lecond  in  command,  faved 
his  fhip  by  bravely  forcing  his  way  through  the  ene- 
my’s fleet.  Here  the  Ruffian  fleet  foon  after  blocked 
them  up,  and  began  a furious  cannonade;  which  be- 
ing found  ineffeftual,  a fire-fhip  was  fent  in  at  mid- 
night, on  the  7th  of  July,  which,  by  the  intrepid  be- 
haviour of  lieutenant  Dougdale,  grappled  a Turkijh 
man  of  war,  and  the  wind  at  that  moment  being  very 
high,  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet  was  confumed,  except 
one  man  of  war,  and  a few  gallies  that  were  towed 
off  by  the  Ruffians.  The  Ruffians  the  next  morning 
entered  the  harbour,  and  bombarded  the  town  and  a 
caftle  that  protected  it;  and  a fhot  happening  to  blow- 
up the  powder  magazine,  both  were  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  rubbifh.  Thus  through  the  fatal  mifconduft 
of  a commander,  there  was  fcarce  a veftige  left,  in  a 
few  hours,  of  a town,  a caftle,  and  a fine  fleet,  which 
had  all  been  in  exiftence  the  day  before.  It  is  fome- 
what  remarkable,  that  this  place  was  already  cele- 
brated by  a great  victory  which  the  Romans  gained 
there  over  the  fleet  of  Anticchus , in  the  year  before 
Chrift,  191.  The  Turkijh  fleet  confi fled  of  1 5 fhips 
of  the  "tine,  from  60  to  90  guns,  b'elide  a number  of 
chebecs  and  gallies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near 
30  fail.  The  Ruffians  had  only  ten  fhips  of  the  line,, 
and  five  frigates.  The  Turkijh  fleet  being  thus  an- 
nihilated, it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Ruf- 
fian admiral  would  have  fhaken  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  its  very  foundations  : that  he  would  make  the  trial 
how  far  the  Dardanelles  were  effectual  for  the  defence 
of  the  Hellefpont.  Had  he  proved  fuccefsful  againft 
thofe  celebrated  barriers,  ConffantinoplexticM,  the  feat 
of  empire,  muft  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  feems* 
evident,  that  the  views  of  Rujffia  did  not  extend  to  the 
effecting  fuch  a purpofe ; her  fleet,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  was  only  employed  in  making 
defeents  on  the  T rkffh  iflands,  and  with  little  or  no 
fuccefs. 

In  that  fpace  of  time  the  great  Ruffian  army  hav- 
ing palled  the  Danube,  found  its  progrefs  in  Bulgaria 
flopped  by  the  range  of  mountains  which  interlefls 
that  country,  whilft  it  was  continually  harrafled  by 
detachments  from  the  Turkijh  camp.  The  expences 
of  the  war  were  feverely  felt  by  each  empire,  and  al- 
though that  of  Raffia  had  gained  the  afeendaney,  no 
benelicial  confequences  had  been  realized.  In  this 
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ftate  of  affairs,  the  grand  feignior  Muftapha  III.  em- 
peror of  the  Turks,  died,  January  21ft,  1774,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age,  and  17th  of  his  reign  ; he  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Abdulhamet  to  fuccecd  him  in 
the  throne.  The  war  was  continued  with  fpirit;  but 
a large  Turkijh  army,  commanded  by  the  Reis 
Effendi,  being  moft  difgracefully  defeated  by  general 
Kamenfki,  the  Porte , no  longer  able  to  maintain  the 
war,  was  compelled  to  receive  terms  from  the  con- 
queror. A peace  was  figned  on  the  2tft  of  July, 
1774,  at  Kainardgiac,  to  ratify  which  the  mufti  iflued 
his  fetfa,  or  ordnance,  in  which,,  to  the  great  degra- 
dation of  Ottoman  pride,  it  is  faid,  that,  feeing  our 
troops  will  no  longer  fight  the  Ruffians,  .it  is  neceflary 
to  conclude  a peace. . 

The  treaty  of  peace  confifled  of  28' articles,  by 
which,  among  other  advantages,  the  Ruffian j obtained 
a free  navigation  in  all  the  Turkffo  Teas,  together  with 
the  paflage  through  the  Dardanelles  : Ruff  an  confuls 
were  likewife  torefide  in  the  T urkiffj  fenports. 

Altho’  peace  was,  upon  thefe  conditions,  reflored, 
yet  it  foon,  became  apparent  that  the  latent  ambition  of 
Catherine,  caufed  her  to  meditate  the  utter  fubverfion 
of  the  Turkijh  z. mpire,  and  indulged  the  hope  that 
fhe  herfelf  ihould  efFeft  it;  To  bring  forward  this 
grand  defign,  fhe  made  a progrefs  from  Mofcow  to 
the  Crimea,.  with  all  the  pageantry  of  imperial  ftate, 
Whilft  on-this  journey,  fhe  received  a vifit  from  the 
late  emperor  of  Germany,  Jofeph  II.  and,  as  the  vifits 
of  potentates  are  generally  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  there  was  good  ground  to  fuppofe  that  this 
was  portentous  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  had  for  its 
chief  objefls  to  fettle  the  mode  of  attacking  it,  and 
how  it  fhould  be  divided  when  conquered.  The  Porte 
took  the  alarm,  and,  determining  not  to  await  the 
maturation  of  its  enemy's  councils  and  force,  published 
a manifefto,  which  is  dated  the  7th  of  Augujl , 5787, 
and  began  hostilities  againft  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia. — 
The  emperor,  focn  after,  led  a very  formidable  army 
againft  the  Turkijh  faftnefTes  on  the  frontiers  of  Hun- 
gary, net  doubting  but  that  every  thing  would  rail 
before  him  with  the  rapidity  which  Caffar  exulted  in  ; 
but  his  progrefs  was  oppofed,  and  his  meafures  fruf- 
trated  by  the  furprifing  valour  and  conduit  of  the 
T arks. 

The  war  with  Ruffin  was  chiefly  maritime,  and  the 
feat  of  it  the  Black  Sea  ; but  here  neither  luccefs  nor 
glory  accrued  to  the  Turkijh  arms.  The  Ruffian  she- 
came  mailers  of  Ocfakow , and  in  every  conflict  at  fea 
were  decifively  fuperior. 

This  unequal  war  was  not  looked  upon  with  indif- 
ference by  fome  other  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe . 
The  fu’ojugation  of  the  Turkijh  empire,  and  the  vaft 
mcreafe  of  power  which  Ruff  a would  acquire,  by  pof- 
felling  the  molt  valuable,  becaufe  the  molt  commer- 
cial parts  of  it,  were  confldered  as  revolutions  in 
which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  deeply  inte- 
refted.  In  confequence  of  which  a clofe  alliance  was 
formed  between  Great  Britain  and  Truffra,  having  for 
its  chief  objefl,  the  refeuing  the  Turks  from  that  de- 
ftruition  which  hung  over  them,  by  reltoring  peace 
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to  that  part  of  Europe . The  Ioffes  and  difgraces 
which  the  emperor  htffained,  and  the  death  of  gene- 
ral Laudohn,  who  only  had  effected  any  thing,  ren- 
dered that  prince  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  ; and 
the  emprefs  of  RuJJia , through  the  mediation  of  the 
Britij h court,  at  length  acceded  to  terms  of  peace,  by 
the  conditions  of  which  very  important  tnwns  and 
diftriCts  are  added  to  her  dominions,  which,  however, 
her  arms  had  previoufly  obtained  ; but  the  feems  now 
to  have  transferred  the  completion  of  her  grand  plan 
to  her  fucceffbr,  fhould  he  poffefs  thofe  diitinguifhing 
talents,  which  have  advanced  the  empire  to  its  pre- 
fent  grandeur  fince  the  time  of  the  fecond  Peter,  and 
which  have  appeared  under  the  government  of  women 
in  a remarkable  fucceflion. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Cretey  the  reputed  birth-place 
of  Jupiter,  one  of  the  largeft  and  mod  celebrated 
iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  iituated  between  340 
and  350  45 'N.  latitude,  and  between  230  25'  and 
23' E.  longitude  from  Greenwich;  and,  being  a 
long  and  narrow  ifland,  extending  from  E.  to  W.  its 
greateft  length,  from  Cape  Garahuja  to  Cape  Salatnon, 
is  about  an  hundred  and  ffxty  miles ; and  its  greateft 
breadth,  which  is  toward  the  middle,  does  not  ex- 
ceed forty-four  miles  •,  every  where  elfe  it  is  much 
narrower.  It  lies  S.  E.  of  the  Morea , before  the 
mouth  of  the  Archipelago  ; and  is  almoft  equally  dis- 
tant from  Europe,  AJia,  and  Africa. 

The  people  breathe  a pure  air ; but  the  S.  wind  is 
dangerous,  and  fometimes  fuffocates  thofe  who  are 
expofed  to  it. 

Above  half  the  ifland  is  covered  with  rocky  barren 
mountains,  the  moft  famous  of  which  is  Bfiloriti,  the 
ancient  Ida,  the  higheft  in  the  ifland.  This  is  now 
one  continued  barren  rock,  and  for  the  greateft  part 
of  the  year,  its  fummit  is  covered  with  fnow.  Its 
only  produce  is  the  tragacantha,  which  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  gum.  This  mountain  commands  a 
view  of  both  feas. 

This  ifland  has  many  fprings  and  rivulets  of  excel- 
lent water,  but  no  navigable  river.  Here  is  Lethe, 
the  river  of  oblivion,  fo  much  the  fubjedt  of  ancient 
ftory,  which  is  a torpid  ftream. 

It  has  many  valleys  and  plains  remarkably  fertile  ; 
and  though  not  half  thele  are  cultivated,  yet  the 
country  not  only  abounds  in  wine,  but  alfo  fupplies 
oil,  wool,  cheefe,  fdk,  honey,  wax,  and  opium,  for 
exportation.  Their  wine  and  wheat  are  excellent ; 
their  filk  would  be  exceeding  good,  were  the  natives 
fkilful  in  treating  it ; their  honey  is  admirable,  and 
receives  a ftrong  leent  of  the  thyme  with  which  the 
whole  country  abounds.  The  quince-tree  was  firft 
brought  into  Italy  from  the  town  of  Cydonia , in  this 
ifland,  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  Romans  the 
Cydcnian  apple. 

The  ancient  poets  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
hundred  cities  of  this  ifland,  on  which  account  it  was 
ca  'cd  Hecatoponilis  ; but  it  had  many  more,  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  having  been  enumerated  in  ancient 
writings ; and  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valenti- 


nian  I.  above  an  hundred  towns  vv  - o , 1 r •:  ••  r; 

and  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  ifland  had  originally  :t;  own  kings  but  rh 
republican  form  was  < rw  rds 
firft  lubdued  by  the  Rom  ns,  and 
to  the  eaftern  emperors  till  the  yea 
conquered  by  the  Sara  e >m 

Vered  in  the  year  962  It  afte 
the  Genoefe,  who  cede  Be-  f 

Monty  err  at  : and  he,  in  120.;,  fold  i;  to  the  Veneti- 
ans. In  264 j.  the  2 urks  made  a defeent,  and,  after 
a liege  of  twenty  » n s,  reduci  t whole  country, 
which,  except  a tew  torts,  the  V emttans  were  obliged 
to  cede  to  them  at  the  peace  in  j 66y ; 180,000 
Turks,  and  80  000  i enctians,  are  faid  to  have  fallen 
in  this  famous  liege  ; and  in  1715,  the  Lurks  made 
themfelves  mailers  alio  of  the  Venetian  forts;  lince 
which  time  the  tlland  has  been  entirely  in  their  pof- 
fefllon. 

The  inhabitants  confift  of  Greeks,  who  have  an 
archbilhop;  and  of  Armenians,  Lurks  and  Jews. 

The  city  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  is 
feated  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  coaft,  it 
ftands  on  the  middle  of  Heraclea , which,  with  great 
probability,  is  l'uppoled  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
Matium.  The  city  at  prefent  is,  however,  little  bet- 
ter than  a defert  •,  the  harbour  is  alfo  choaked  up,  fo 
that  no  other  veflels  but  boats  can  enter  :t.  It  lies  in 
350  19  N.  latitude,  and  in  250  5 E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich. 

The  fecond  city  in  point  of  rank  is  Canea,  the  an- 
cient Cydonia,  which  ftands  on  the  northern  coaft, 
and  is  laid  to  contain  above  fifteen  hundred  Turks , 
two  thoufand  Greeks,  fifty  Jews,  and  about  a do;  ;u 
French  merchants,  who  have  a conlul.  It  is  the  Ice 
of  a Greek  bilhop,  luftragran  to  the  archbilhop  of 
Candia.  The  third  is  that  of  Retimo,  which  ftands 
on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  twenty-lix  miles 
to  the  W.  of  Candia. 

The  village  of  Gartina  ftands  amidft  the  ruins  of 
a noble  city  named  Gortyna,  about  fix  miles  S E.  of 
Mount  Ida.  Here  the  people  plow,  fow,  and  feed 
fheep  amidft  a prodigious  quantity  of  marble,  jafper, 
and  granite,  wrought  with  the  moft  admirable  art 
and  inlfead  of  the  great  men,  who  once  caufed  thefe 
ftately  edifices  to  be  ereCted,  are  only  to  be  feen  fliep- 
herds  and  hufbandmen. 

One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  this  ifland  ts  a cave, 
called  the  labyrinth,  which  runs  under  a ftnall  moun- 
tain, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  in  a thoufand  intri- 
cate meanders,  without  any  appearance  of  regularity, 
and  is  generally  thought  to  be  a natural  production. 
The  entrance  is  an  aperture,  feven  or  eight  paces 
broad  ‘,  but  in  fome  places  fo  low,  that  it  cannot  be 
entered  without  hooping.  The  ground  is  rugged  and 
uneven,  but  the  top  level,  conllfting  of  an  horizontal 
layer  of  ftones.  The  principal  paflage,  in  which 
there  is  lefs  danger  of  a perfon  being  bewildered  than 
in  the  others,  is  about  twelve  hundred  paces  in 
length,  and  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  maze,  where 
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are  two  fpacious  chambers.  The  mod  dangerous  part 
of  the  main  walk  is  about  thirty  paces  diftant  from  its 
mouth  ; for  if  a perfon  happens  there  to  take  a 
wrong  courfe,  he  is  foon  bewildered  amidft  the  innu- 
merable windings  which  occur,  and  his  extricating 
himfelf  is  very  difficult,  and  even  uncertain ; but 
travellers  always  provide  themfelves  with  guides  and 
torches.  There  is  little  appearance  of  this  place 
having  ever  been  a ftone  quarry,  and  whether  it  was 
ever  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete , is  far  from  being 
fatisfaftorily  proved. 

Cerigo,  the  ancient  Cythera , is  an  ifland  which 
was  in  a particular  manner  confecrated  to  Venus,  and 
is  fituated  between  Candia  and  the  Morea  ; but  be- 
ing mountainous  and  rocky  produces  little  corn,  wine, 
or  oil. 

Acrotrei  is  an  ifland  famous  for  natural  hiftory  ; 
it  feems  to  be  compofed  of  pumice-ftone,  encrufted 
with  a furface  of  fertile  earth,  and  the  ancients  re- 
prefent  it  as  riling  in  a violent  earthquake  out  of  the 
fea.  Four  other  iflands  had  the  farm  origin,  and  v 
the  fea  is  here  of  fuch  a depth,  as  to  be  unfath; 
by  any  founding  line.  Thefe  arofe  r.t  differ  t 
the  firft  long  before  the  commencement 
tian  aera,  another  in  the  firft  century,  ..i  the 

eighth,  and  a fourth  in  15,73.  An  u.md  aro'e 

in  the  years  1707  and  1708,  between  this  ifland  and 
Great  Cammeni.  The  reader  will  not  be  pleafed  at 
feeing  here  a particular  account  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  ; for  no  circumftance  can  be  more  wor- 
thy of  being  preferved  in  a fyftem  of  geography,  than 
the  birth  of  an  ifland. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  1707,  after  an  earth- 
quake that  happened  the  night  before,  the  laft-men- 
tionecl  ifland  was  difeovered  early  in  the  morning  by 
fome  featnen,  who,  taking  it  for  a wreck,  rowed  im- 
mediately toward  it ; but,  finding  rocks  and  earth  in- 
ftead  of  the  remains  of  a fhip,  hafted  back  and  fpread 
the  news  of  what  they  had  feen  in  Santorini.  How 
great  foever  the  apprehenfions  of  the  inhabitants 
were  at  the  firft  fight,  their  furprife  foon  abated,  and 
in  a few  days,  feeing  no  appearance  of  fire  or  fmoke, 
fome  of  them  ventured  to  land  on  the  new  ifland. 
Their  curicfity  led  them  from  rock  to  rock,  where 
they  found  a kind  of  white  ftone  that  cut  like  bread, 
which  it  nearly  refembled  in  its  form,  colour,  and  con- 
fiftence.  They  alfo  found  many  oyfters  flicking  to 
the  rocks ; but  while  they  were  employed  in  gather- 
ing them,  the  ifland  moved  and  fhook  under  their 
feet,  upon  which  they  ran  with  precipitation  to  their 
boats.  With  thefe  motions  and  tremblings  the  if- 
land increafed,  not  only  in  height  but  in  length  and 
breadth  ; yet  fometimes  while  it  was  raifed  and  ex- 
tended on  one  fide,  it  funk  and  diminifhed  on  the 
other.  Our  author  obferved  a rock  to  rife  out  of  the 
fea,  forty  or  fifty  paces  from  the  ifland,  which  having 
continued  four  days,  funk,  and  appeared  no  more  ; 
but  feveral  others  appeared  and  difappeared,  alter- 
nately, till  at  laft  they  remained  fixed  and  unmoved. 

Vox..  II. 


In  the  mean  time  the  colour  of  the  furrounding  fea 
was  changed  : at  firft  it  was  of  a light  green,  then 
reddifh,  and  afterward  of  a pale  yellow,  accompanied 
with  a noifome  flench,  which  fpread  itfeif  over  part 

of  Santorini. 

On  the  fixteenth  of  July  the  fmoke  firft  appeared, 
not  indeed  from  the  ifland,  but  from  a ridge  of  black 
ftones  which  fuddenly  rofe  about  fixty  paces  from  it, 
where  the  depth  of  the  fea  was  unfathomable.  Thus 
there  were  two  feparate  iflands,  one  called  the  White , 
and  the  other  the  Black  ljland , from  their  different 
appearances.  This  thick  fmoke  was  of  a whitifh  co- 
lour, like  that  of  a lime-kiln,  and  was  carried  by  the 
wind  to  Santorini,  where  it  penetrated  the  houfes  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  the  night  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
of  July  flames  began  to  iffue  with  the  fmoke,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santorini,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  caftle  of  Scaro,  who  were  not  above  a mile 
and  a half  diftant  from  the  burning  ifland,  which 

■w  increafed  very  faft,  large  rocks  daily  fpringing 
. • v.  >:h  fometimes  added  to  its  length,  and  fome- 
..  breadth.  The  fmoke  alfo  increafed,  and 
the  e being  no  wind,  it  afeended  fo  high  as  to  be 
feen  at  Candia  and  other  diftant  iflands.  Durng  the 
night  it  refembled  a column  of  fire  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  and  the  fea  was  then  covered  with  a lcurf 
or  froth,  in  fome  places  reddifh,  and  in  others  y..l- 
lowilh,  from  which  proceeded  aftench,  that  the  in- 
habitants throughout  the  whole  ifland  of  Santorini 
burnt  perfumes  in  their  houfes,  and  made  fires  in  the 
ftreets  to  prevent  infedlion.  This  indeed  did  not  laft 
above  a day  or  two,  for  a ftrong  gale  of  wind  difperf- 
ed  the  froth  ; but  drove  the  fmoke  upon  the  vine- 
yards of  Santoniri , by  which  the  grapes  in  one  night 
were  parched  up  and  deftroyed.  This  fmoke  alfo 
caufed  violent  head-achs,  attended  with  retchings. 

On  the  thirty-firft  of  July,  the  fea  fmoaked  and 
bubbled  in  two  different  places  near  the  ifland, 
where  the  water  formed  a perfect  circle,  and  looked 
like  oil  when  ready  to  boil.  This  continued  above  a 
month,  during  which  many  fifh  were  found  dead  on 
the  fhore  of  Santorini.  The  following  night  was 
heard  a dull  hollow  noife,  like  the  diftant  report  of 
feveral  cannon,  which  was  inftantly  followed  by 
flames  of  fire,  fhooting  up  to  a great  height  in  the 
air  where  they  fuddenly  difappeared.  The  next  day 
the  fame  hollow  found  was  feveral  times  heard,  and 
fucceeded  by  a blackifh  fmoke,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  a frefh  gale  blew  at  that  time,  rofe  up  in  the  form, 
of  a column  to  a prodigious  height,  and  would  prob- 
ably in  the  night  have  appeared  as  if  on  lire. 

On  the  feventh  of  Augujl  the  noife  was  different; 
it  refembled  that  of  large  ftones  thrown  all  together 
into  a deep  well.  This  noife  having  lafted  fome  days, 
was  fucceeded  by  another  much  louder,  fo  nearly  re- 
fembling  thunder,  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
three  or  four  real  claps,  that  happened  at  the  fame 
time. 
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On  the  twenty-firft,  the  fire  and  fmoke  very  con- 
fiderably  diminifiied  ; but  the  next  morning  they 
broke  out  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The  fmoke 
was  red  and  very  thick,  and  the  heat  was  fo  intenfe, 
that  all  round  the  ifland  the  fea  fmoaked  and  bubbled 
in  a furprifing  manner.  At  night,  our  author  view- 
ing with  a telefcope  a large  furnace  upon  the  higheft 
part  of  the  ifland,  difcovered  fixty  finaller  openings 
or  funnels,  all  emitting  a very  bright  flame,  and  he 
imagined  there  might  be  as  many  more  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  great  volcano.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
Augujl  in  the  morning,  the  ifland  was  much  higher 
than  the  day  before,  and  its  breadth  was  increafed  by 
a chain  of  rocks  which  fprung  up  in  the  night  almoll 
fifty  feet  above  the  water.  The  fea  was  alfo  again  co- 
vered with  reddifh  froth,  which  always  appeared 
when  the  ifland  received  any  coniiderable  additions, 
and  occalioned  an  intolerable  flench,  till  it  was  dif- 
peried  by  the  wind  and  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  the  fire  opened  another 
vent  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black  IJland,  from  which 
it  iflued  for  feveral  days,  during  which  but  little  rofe 
from  the  large  furnace  : and  from  this  new  paffage 
the  aftonifhed  fpedlators  beheld  the  fire  dart  up 
three  feveral  times  to  a vaft  height,  refembling  fo 
many  prodigious  fky-rockets  of  a glowing  lively  red. 
The  following  night  the  fubterraneous  fire  made  a 
terrible  noife,  and  immediately  after  a thoufand 
fliaves  of  fire  flew  up  into  the  air,  where,  breaking 
and  difperfing,  they  fell  like  a fliower  of  ftars  upon 
the  ifland,  which  appeared  all  in  a blaze,  prefenting 
to  the  amazed  fpeclators  at  once  a mod  dreadful  and 
beautiful  illumination.  To  thefe  natural  fire-works 
fucceded  a kind  of  meteor,  which,  for  fome  time, 
hung  over  the  caftle  of  Scaro,  which  is  feated  on  a 
high  rock  in  the  ifland  of  Santorini,  a meteor  not  un- 
like a fiery  fword,  and  which  ferved  to  increafe  the 
confiernation  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  ninth  of  September  the  White  and  Black 
] (lands  united,  after  which  the  weftern  end  of  the 
ifland  daily  increafed.  There  were  now  only  four 
openings  that  emitted  flames,  which  iflued  forth  with 
great  impetuofity,  fometimes  attended  with  a noife 
like  that  of  a large  organ  pipe,  and  fometimes  like 
the  howling  of  wild  beafts.  On  the  twelfth  the 
fubterraneous  noife  became  much  augmented,  hav- 
ing never  been  fo  frequent  nor  fo  dreadful  as  on  that 
and  the  following  day.  The  burfts  of  this  fub- 
terranean  thunder,  like  a general  difcharge  of  the 
artillery  of  an  army,  were  repeated  ten  or  twelve 
times  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  immediately  af- 
ter each  clap  the  large  furnace  threw  up  huge  red- 
hot  ftones,  which  fell  into  the  fea  at  a great  diftance. 
Thefe  claps  were  always  followed  by  a thick  fmoke, 
which  fpread  clouds  of  allies  over  the  fea  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands. 

o ^ o 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September  an  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Santorini,  but  did  no  great  damage,  though  it 
confiderably  enlarged  the  burning  ifland,  and  in  fe- 
veral new  places  gave  vent  to  the  fire  and  fmoke. 


The  claps  were  alfo  more  terrible  than  ever,  and  in 
the  midfi  of  a thick  fmoke  that  appeared  like  a moun- 
tain, were  feen  and  heard  large  pieces  of  rock  thrown 
up  with  as  much  noife  and  force  as  balls  from  the 
mouth  of  a cannon,  which  afterwards  fell  upon  the 
ifland,  or  into  the  fea.  One  of  the  fmall  neighbourin  g 
iflands  was  feveral  times  covered  with  thefe  fiery 
ftones,  which,  being  thinly  crufted  over  with  ful- 
phur,  gave  a bright  light,  and  continued  burning  till 
that  was  confumed. 

On  the  twenty-firft,  after  a dreadful  clap  cf  fub- 
terraneous thunder,  very  great  lightnings  enfued  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  new  ifland  was  fo  vio- 
lently lhaken,  that  part  of  the  great  furnace  came 
tumbling  down,  and  huge  burning  rocks  were  thrown, 
to  the  diftance  of  two  miles  and  upward.  This 
feemed  to  be  the  laft  effort  of  the  volcano,  and  to 
have  exhaufted  the  combuftible  matter,  as  all  was  qui- 
et for  feveral  days  after.  But  on  the  twenty  fifth  the 
fire  broke  out  again  with  ft  ill  greater  fury,  and 
among  the  claps  was  one  fo  terrible,  that  the  churches 
of  Santorini  were  foon  filled  with  crowds  of  people, 
expe<fting  every  moment  would  be  their  laft  ; and 
the  caftle  and  town  of  Scaro  buffered  fuch  a ftiock, 
that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houfes  flew  open. 
The  volcano  continued  to  rage  during  ihe  remaining 
part  of  the  year ; and  in  the  month  of  January 
i 708,  the  large  furnace,  without  one  day’s  iatermif- 
fion,  threw  out  ftones  and  flames,  at  leaft  once  or 
twice,  but  generally  five  or  fix  times  a day. 

On  the  tenth  of  February,  in  the  morning,  a pret- 
ty ftrong  earthquake  was  felt  at  Santorini  which  the 
inhabitants  confidered  as  a prelude  to  greater  com- 
motions in  the  burning  ifland  ; nor  were  thev  deceiv- 
ed ; for  foon  after  the  fire  and  fmoke  iflued  in  pro- 
digious quantities,  the  claps  like  thunder  were  re- 
doubled, and  nothing  appeared  but  objects  of  horror 
and  confufion  •,  rocks  of  an  amazing  fize  were  raifed 
up  to  a great  height  above  the  water,  and  the  fea 
raged  and  boiled  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  occafioned 
a general  confternation.  The  fubterraneous  bel- 
lowings  were  heard  without  intermiflion,  and  fome- 
times in  lefs  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  there  were 
fix  or  feven  irruptions  from  the  large  furnace.  The 
noile  of  the  repeated  claps,  the  quantity  of  huge 
ftones  that  flew  about  on  every  fide,  the  houfes  tot- 
tering to  their  very  foundations,  and  the  fire,  which 
now  appeared  in  open  day,  furpafled  all  that  had  hi- 
therto happened,  and  formed  a l'cene  aftoni firing  be- 
yond defeription. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  number  and  violence  of  the  bellowings  and  ir- 
ruptions, by  one  of  which  near  a hundred  large 
ftones  were  thrown  up  all  together  into  the  air,  and 
fell  again  into  the  fea  at  about  two  miles  diftance. 
From  this  time  to  the  twenty-third  of  May,  which 
might  be  called  the  anniverfary  of  the  birth  of  the 
new  ifland,  things  continued  much  in  the  fame  ftate  ; 
but  afterward  the  fire  and  fmoke  by  degrees  fubfided, 
and  the  fubterraneous  thunders  became  lefs  terrible. 

On 
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On  the  fifteenth  of  July  our  author,  accompanied 
by  the  Romijh  biihop  of  Santorini , and  tome  other  ec- 
cleiiaftics,  hired  a boat  to  take  a near  view  of  the  if- 
land.  They  made  directly  toward  it  on  that  fide 
where  the  lea  did  not  bubble,  but  where  it  fmoaked 
very  much.  Being  got  into  this  vapour,  they  felt  a 
clofe  fuffocating  heat,  and  found  the  water  very  hot ; 
upon  which  they  directed  their  courfe  toward  a part 
of  the  ifland  at  the  fartheft  diftance  from  the 
large  furnace.  The  fires,  which  ftill  continued  to 
burn,  and  the  boiling  of  the  fea,  obliged  them  to 
take  a great  compafs  ; and  yet  they  felt  the  air  about 
them  very  hot  and  fultry.  Having  encompafled 
the  ifland,  and  furveyed  it  carefully  from  an  adjacent 
one  they  judged  it  to  be  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
lea,  about  a mile  broad,  and  five  mile  in  circum- 
ference ; but  not  being  thoroughly  fatisfied,  they  re- 
folved  to  attempt  to  land,  and  accordingly  rowed  to- 
ward that  part  of  the  ifland  where  they  perceived 
neither  fire  nor  fmoke ; but  when  they  had  got 
within  a hundred  yards  of  it,  the  great  furnace  dis- 
charged itfelf  with  its  ufual  fury,  and  the  wind  blew 
upon  them  a thick  fmoke  and  a fhower  of  allies,  which 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  defign.  Having  retired  a 
little,  they  let  down  a plummet,  with  a line  ninety- 
five  fathoms  long  •,  but  it  was  too  fhort  to  reach  the 
bottom.  On  their  return  to  Santorini , they  obferved 
that  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  melted  moll:  of  the 
pitch  from  their  boat,  which  was  therefore  grown 
very  leaky. 

From  this  time  until  the  fifteenth  of  Augujl , when 
our  author  left  Santorini , the  fire,  fmoke,  and  noife 
remained  very  moderate  •,  and,  by  the  accounts  re- 
ceived from  that  place  for  feveral  years  after,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  ifland  ftill  increafed,  but  that  the  fire 
and  fubterraneous  noifes  were  much  abated  ; and,  as 
the  travellers,  who  have  fince  vifited  the  Levant , give 
no  account  of  its  burning,  it  has  doubtlefs  long  fince 
ceafed. 

Strange  as  this  account  may  appear,  it  is  allowed 
to  be  unqueftionably  true ; and  indeed  thefe  are  not 
the  only  inftances  in  which  iflands  have  been  known 
to  rife  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  of  which  we  have 
an  inftance  related  in  the  Philojiphical  TranfaElions , of 
of  an  ifland  near  the  Azores  thus  raifed  by  fubterra- 
neous  fires,  in  the  year  1720- 

SECT.  XVI. 

The  Iflands  in  the  Sea  anciently  called  the  Ionian  : par- 
ticularly of  the  If  and  af  Zante. 

ALL  thefe  iflands  lie  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
urkey  in  Europe , and  therefore  properly  deferve  a 
place  here.  Thefe  are, 

Le  SapienzE,  anciently  the  Sphagia  Iflands , which 
are  three  fmall  iflands  lying  near  the  coaft  of  the 
JVLorea.  The  largeft  was  formerly  called  Sphacleriu, 
and  was  famous  in  the  ancient  hiftory  for  the  victory 
obtained  there  by  the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. The  adjacent  lea  is  called  the  Sea  of  Sapienza , 


or  of  Wifdom , becaufe  the  pilots  are  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  a great  deal  of  wifdom  and  caution  in  getting 
through  the  rapid  and  dangerous  currents  near  this 
ifland. 

StRIVAli,  the  ancient  Plotee,  or  the  Floating  If  'amis , 
are  two  fmall  iflands,  the  largeft  of  which  is  not 
above  two  leagues  and  a half  in  compafs  •,  but  they 
have  good  fprings  of  water,  and  the  foil  is  very  fruit- 
ful. The  inhabitants,  however,  never  marry,  for 
they  are  faid  to  have  no  women  amongft  them,  and 
only  confift  of  three  or  fourfcore  Greek  monks, 
whofe  convent  is  built  in  the  form  of  a fortrefs,  and 
is  well  provided  with  cannon,  in  order  to  keep  oft’  the 
corfairs, 

The  following  iflands  belong  to  the  Venetians  ; 

Zante,  the  ancient  Zacynthus,  is  fituated  near  the 
ftrait  of  the  gulf  which  runs  between  the  Morea  and 
Livadia , already  defcribed,  in  370  57  N.  latitude, 
and  in  210  15  ' E.  longitude  from  Greenwich , and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length, 
twelve  in  breadth,  and  fifty  in  compafs.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  differ  much  in  the  circuit  of  this  ifland,  the  one 
making  it  160  ftadia  or  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  the 
other  thirty-fix  miles  ; but  modern  geographers  ex- 
ceed even  Pliny  in  their  account  of  its  dimenfions. 
The  country  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  all  kinds  of  excellent  fruit ; efpeciaily  the 
fineft  mufcadine  grapes,  and  currants  of  the  fort 
brought  to  England . The  melons  of  this  ifland  are 
in  particular  requeft,  as  are  alfo  their  peaches,  which, 
are  of  a prodigious  fize,  fome  weighing  between 
eight  and  ten  ounces,  and  are  of  an  exquiflte  tafte 
and  flavour.  Dr.  Chandler  fays  this  fpot  has  been 
ftyled,  not  hyperbolically,  “ the  Golden  Ifland.'* 
Travels  in  Greece  page  229.  On  the  S.  and  W. 
fide  of  the  ifland  is  a large  chain  of  mountains,  with, 
a mountain  alfo  toward  the  E.  and  another  at  the 
N.  ; fo  that  it  is  in  a manner  furrounded  by  them. 
In  the  centre  is  a delightful  plain,  and  near  Chieri, 
a fea-port,  is  a refinous  fpring.  The  tar  fprings  of 
Zante  are  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  (Book  IV.  chap. 
T95)  who  confidered  the  refin  procured  from  them  as 
fuperior  to  the  tar  of  Pieria , altbo’  that  was  reckoned 
the  beft  made  in  Greece.  This  ifland  contains  many 
towns  and  villages  ; and  the  Greeks,  who  conftitute 
the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  have  a bifhop,  and 
above  forty  churches,  befide  convents.  Another 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  catholics,  who 
have  a bifhop;  and  they  have  their  churches  nun- 
neries, and  convents,  with  various  orders  of  friars  ; 
and  the  Greeks , who  in  other  places  are  humbled 
and  depreffed,  here  rival  the  fplendid  pomp  of  the 
Romifj  worfhip.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Jews.  The  city  of  Zante  is  large  and  populous  : 
it  ftands  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  has  a com- 
modious and  fafe  port  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  its  entrance  ; but  has  no  walls,  and  is  only  de- 
fended by  a ftrong  fortrefs,  the  ancient  citadel  called 
PJophis,  which  is  eredfed  upon  an  eminence,  and  is 
well  provided  with  cannon.  The  houfes  of  the  city 
are  built  with  large  fquare  ftones  but  are  very  low, 
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on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  which  gene- 
rally happen  in  t He  fpring,  when  it  is  faid  that  one 
or  two,  if  not  more,  frequently  happen  in  a week. 
In  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is  builr,  are  abundance 
of  line  fprings  of  fweet  water.  “ Thcfe,”  fays  Dr. 
Chandler,  “ are  fuppoled  to  come  from  the  Morea, 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  not  growing  on  the  ifland, 
being  frequently  thrown  up  by  thefe  dreams.”  The 
city  is  governed  by  a proveditor  and  two  counfellors, 
who  rellde  there.  Thefe  are  appointed  by  the  re- 
public, and  are  fubjeft  to  the  fuperior  jurifdittion  of 
a general,  who  refides  alternately  at  the  places  under 
his  command.  Chandler's  Trav. — Both  the  Englif. b 
and  Dutch  have  a faftory  and  conful,  with  a number 
of  merchants  and  factors  fcr  the  iiaple  commodities 
of  this  place,  the  chief  of  which  is  currants  ; but  the 
Engl'tjh  are  the  greateft  confumers  : with  this  arti- 
cle the  Dutch  lupply  the  northern  nations  in  Eu- 
rope. 

“ T he  Corinth  grape,”  fays  Dr.  Chandler,  “ for 
which  this  ifland  is  now  noted,  was  the  produce 
chiefly  of  the  country  near  the  ifthmus,  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  particularly  efteemed.  It  is  a lmall  fpe- 
cies,  the  duller  large,  the  colour  black  or  a deep 
purple.  The  flocks  are  planted  in  rows,  and  the  leaf 
is  bigger  than  the  common  vine.  As  a good  lea- 
fon  for  the  harvcfl  is  of  great  confequence  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  generally  implore  the  interceflion  of  their 
faints;  foiemnly  vifiting  their  churches,  the  priefts 
and  rmgiftrates  and  perfons  of  rank,  both  Italians 
and  Greeks , walking  in  proceflion,  in  pairs,  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  if  theie  interceflions 
are  fruitlefs,  and  the  occalion  becomes  urgent,  the 
miraculous  picture  of  the  glorious  Madonna  di  Scoppo, 
which  is  carefully  prefcrved  in  one  of  the  churches, 
isexpofed,  and  fails  not  to  procure  the  withed-for 
weather.  The  grapes  intended  to  be  preferved  as 
currants,  are  fpread,  when  gathered,  in  beds  on  the 
ground;  and  when  dried  by  the  fun  and  air  con- 
veyed to  the  city  on  horfes  and  mules,  guarded  by 
armed  peafants,  and  poured  down  a hole  into  ma- 
gazine'', where  they  cake  together.  After  iome 
time  the  fruit  is  dug  up  with  iron  crows,  and  flump’d 
into  calks,  by  men  with  their  legs  and  feet  bare.  Whilft 
at  fea  it  fweats,  and  often  fills  the  veflel  ihus  freight- 
ed with  a french  fcarcely  tolerable.  The  blunders 
believe  this  fruit  is  purchafed  to  be  ufed  in  dying, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  many  difhes  of  which  cur- 
rants are  an  ingredient.”  Dr.  Chandler’s  cook 
made  a currant  pudding,  which  equally  furprifed  and 
pleafed  all  who  tailed  of  it. 

Cephalonia,  anciently  called  Cephalenia , and  Sa- 
mos, is  fltuated  in  latitude,  and  is  a confider- 

able  ifland,  extremely  fertile,  and  producing  currants, 
oil,  red  wine,  mufeadine  grapes,  citrons,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  and  grain.  Moll  of  the  trees  bear 
twice  a year,  that  is  in  April  and  November ; but  the 
fruit  of  the  latter  month  is  fmaller  than  the  other. 
It  had  formerly  four  conliderable  towns  ; but  has  now 
only  fome  large  villages,  with  a city  of  its  own  name, 


defended  by  a fortrefs,  feated  upon  a hill,  about  fix 
miles  dillant  from  Argojloli,  the  principal  port  of  the 
ifland.  This  port  is  large,  and  well  Iheltered  on  all 
fides  ; but  the  bottom  is  not  fecure,  the  anchors  not 
flicking  fall.  At  the  entrance  is  a large  village, 
where  mofl  of  the  merchants  refide.  The  ifland  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks  : they  pay  a tribute  to  the 
V enetians , who  have  here  a proveditor  and  two  coun- 
fellors. 

Corfu,  anciently  Ph.tacia,  and  afterward  Corcyray 
takes  its  prefent  name  from  the  ancient  caftle  of  Co - 
rypho,  which  ftands  on  a mountain,  and  is  fo  called 
from  the  Greek  word  xo^vepi,  a hill.  It  is  feventy 
Italian  miles  in  length,  and,  from  Cape  Bnrbaro  to 
Cape  Balacrum , thirty  broad,  but  in  mod  other 
places  fcarce  twelve.  It  was  famous  in  former  ages 
for  the  beautiful  gardens  of  king  Alcinous.  Its 
fouthern  parts  are  barren,  mountainous,  and  deftitute 
of  water  ; but  the  northern  coaft  is  very  fertile  in  all 
kinds  of  delicious  fruits,  excellent  wine,  grain, 
olives,  & c.  It  has  but  two  cities,  Corfu , the  capital, 
and  Caffopa,  the  Caffope  of  the  ancients.  But,  be- 
fide  thefe  cities,  it  is  faid  to  have  about  a hundred 
villages.  The  city  of  Corfu  is  very  ftrong,  and  con- 
ftantly  keeps  between  fifteen  and  twenty  gallics, 
befide  o'her  veflels,  for  its  defence.  It  has  befide 
two  fortrelies,  the  oldeft  of  which  is  fituated  on  a 
fteep  craggy  rock,  and  furrounded  below  with  good 
ftrong  baftions  ; the  other  though  not  fo  advantage- 
oufly  lituated,  has  been  fortified  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence,  and  the  city  is  now  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places 
on  all  thefe  coafts : It  is  governed  by  a bailio,  pro- 
veditor, capitano,  and  cafteilano,  who  are  all  noble  Ve- 
netians y as  is  alfo  its  archbiihop,  who  is  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  thefe  lflands.  The  cathedral  is  a 
fine  building,  as  is  alfo  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Greeks,  both  of  which  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  other  expenfive  ornaments. 

SECT.  XVII. 

Albania  or  Arnaut,  ami  Tukish  Dalmatia. 

Its  Situation , Extent , Produce,  and  Rivers  : the  Per - 

Jons  and  Manners  of  the  Natives  • with  an  Account 

of  the  principal  Towns. 

THIS  country,  which  comprehends  the 
old  Grecian  lllyricum  and  Epirus , lies  between  1 Via- 
cadonia  on  the  E.  the  gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Ionian 
Sea  on  the  W.  having  on  the  N.  E.  and  N.  a chain 
of  mountains  called  Monte  Negro , or  the  Black 
Mountains,  which  divide  it  partly  from  Macedonia^ 
and  partly  from  Servia  and  Dalmatia,  and  on  the  S. 
is  bounded  by  Livadia.  It  extends  from  390  to  43 0 
30'  N.  lat  tude.  Its  greateft  length,  from  N.  to  S. 
is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  ninety-fix. 

The  Coil  is  fruitful,  but  more  fo  toward  the  N-. 
than  toward  the  S.  It  produces  flax,  cotton,  and 

excellent 
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excellent  wine  ; alfo  wax,  and  fait  dug  out  of  the 
mountains. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Albania  are,  the  Bojana  ; the 
Drino  Nigro  ; the  Argenta ; the  Siomini , anciently 
called  Paniafus ; the  Chrevafla,  the  ancient  Apfus ; 
the  Pollonia , the  ancient  Laous  ; and  the  De/ichi,  the 
ancient  Acheron , frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

The  Albanians  are  generally  tall,  ftrong,  and  high- 
ly elteemed  by  the  Turks  on  account  of  their  valour. 
They  are  fubjeft  to  the  grand  Seignior,  and  have  of- 
ten diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  wars  with  Hunga- 
ry. They  are  more  courageous  on  horfeback  than 
on  foot,  and  their  horfes  are  extremely  fwift.  This 
was  the  country  of  the  famous  prince  George  Caftriot, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg  who, 
with  a fmall  army,  oppjfed  for  many  years  all  the 
power  of  Turkey , and  gained  twenty-two  battles. 
At  his  death  he  left  his  country  to  the  V inetians ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  inland  part  of 
it  ; which  was  foon  reduced  by  Mahomet  II.  and  his 
fuccelTors  have  held  the  whole  country  ever  fince. 

“ Thefe  Albanians ,”  fays  a late  writer,  “ are  of 
fo  fierce  a difpofition,  that  with  another  Scanderbeg 
at  their  head,  they  might  rival  the  heroic  atchieve- 
ments  of  their  anceftors,  but  at  prefent  they  are  no 
more  than  a daring  banditti.  They  are  large,  well- 
made  men,  lean  and  nervous.  Their  drefs  con  lifts 
of  loofe  breeches,  a fhort  kind  of  petticoat  over 
them,  a waiftcoat  enriched  with  feveral  rows  of  large 
filver  olives,  plates  and  chains.  They  wear  boots, 
fometimes  as  high  as  their  knees,  to  preferve  their 
legs  in  riding.  Their  cloaks,  flaflied  and  laced  of 
various  colours,  give  their  drefs  an  agreeable  variety. 
They  wear  nothing  on  their  head  but  a cap  of  red 
cloth,  and  even  this  they  throw  off  when  they  are  in 
action.  Being  ftrift  Muflulmans  they  adhere  rigidly 
to  that  article  of  their  religion  which  prohibits  all 
images.  One  of  thefe  poor  wretches,  who  would 
not  have  fcrupled  to  aflaffinate  ten  or  a dozen  of  his 
fellow  creatures  for  a fequin,  declared  that  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  fhould  not  tempt  him  to  have  his 
likenefs  drawn,  and  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  a 
painter  would  be  much  lhocked,  when  all  the  little 
men  his  pencil  had  produced,  would  appear  and 
claim  their  fouls  at  his  hands.” 

The  inhabitants  make  tapeftry,  which  they  export ; 
but  though  they  have  fcarce  any  notion  of  learning, 
they  are  very  Ikilful  in  laying  aquedudls,  and,  with- 
out any  mathematical  inftruments,  meafure  heights 
and  diftar.ces  with  all  the  exadlnefs  of  a geometrici- 
an. Thofe  of  part  of  the  country  are  Roman  catho- 
lics, and  moft  of  the  reft  follow  the  do<ftrines  of  the 
Greek  church. 

The  principal  towns  of  Albania  are, 

Scutari,  called  by  the  Turks  lfcodar , a large  town 
near  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  it  is  well  fortified, 
and  defended  by  a ftrong  caftle  feated  on  a hill  : it 
enjoys  a great  trade,  is  the  refidence  of  a beglerbeg 
and  an  archbifhop ; and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the 
kings  of  lllyricum.  In  the  years  1474  and  1478  it 
was  in  vain  befieged  by  the  y but  the  Vene- 

tians furrendered  it  to  them  in  147^. 


Alessio,  the  ancient  Lyjfus,  is  fituated  near  the 
river  Drino , two  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  fixteen 
to  the  S.  of  Scutari.  It  ftands  on  a fteep  coaft,  and 
is  defended  by  a ftrong  caftle.  It  is  by  fome 
efteemed  the  capital  of  Albania , and  is  particularly 
famous  for  being  the  place  where  Scanderbeg  d’ed  and 
was  buried,  in  the  year  1467.  It  is  faid  the  Turks 
have  fuch  veneration  for  him,  on  account  of  his  va- 
lour, that  they  carry  away  pieces  of  his  tomb  for  re- 
lics, and  efteem  them  as  a charm  to  animate  their 
courage  in  battle 

D uRAzzo,  the  ancient  Epidamnus,  and  the  Dyrra- 
chium  of  the  Romans,  is  a fmall  fea-port  on  the  pe~ 
niniula  in  the  gulf  of  Venice , thirty-five  miles  to  the 
S.  of  Scutari.  It  has  a pretty  good  harbour  and 

caftle. 

La  VaLona,  the  ancient  Aulon,  ftands  on  a bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Venice  and  was  anciently 
fortified.  It  has  a fpacious,  but  infective  harbour. 

Chimera  is  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Ionian  fea, 
on  the  banks  of  a little  river,  and  has  a good  har- 
bour. It  is  famous  for  its  warm  baths  ; but  is  at 
prefent  only  a mean  place.  It  is,  however,  the  ca- 
pital of  a fmall  country  of  the  fame  name,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  ftyled  Chimarioti,  and  are  de- 
fended from  the  ancient  Macedonians.  Befide  their 
capital,  they  have  a few  inconfiderable  towns  on  the 
fea  coaft  ; but  the  mountains  of  Chimera  are  fo  high, 
and  of  luch  difficult  accefs,  that  they  ferve  them  in- 
ftead  of  fortrefles  ■,  and  the  people  truft  lo  much  to 
this  advantage,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler, 
they  refufe  paying  tribute  to  the  Turks. 

Larta,  a large  and  well-peopled  town  on  a bay 
of  the  fame  name,  containing,  feven  or  eight  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  above  half  of  which  are  Greeks,  and 
the  reft  Turks.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop  •,  and 
has  a very  large  cathedral,  fupported  by  above  two 
hundred  marble  pillars,  and  is  laid  to  have  as  many 
doors  and  windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

Turkish  Dalmatia  extends  from  Albania , 
through  the  county  of  Herzegcavina,  to  Bofnia.  A 
fmall  part  of  this  country  is,  at  its  moft  fouthern  ex- 
tremity, bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Venice  ; 
but  firft  extends  E.  through  Venetian  Dalmatia,  then 
turns  to  the  N.  E.  on  the  back  of  the  territories  of 
Ragufa  and  Venice.  Thus  it  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  a part  of  Venetian  Dalmatia,  and  Albania,  on  the 
N.  E.  by  Bofitia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Venetian  Dalma- 
tia, Ragufa , and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice , 
extending  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
N.  to  S.  but  no  more  than  forty-five  miles  from  E. 
to  W.  The  foil  is  in  fome  parts  ftony  ; but  is  other- 
wile  very  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and 
wax. 

Its  principal  towns  are,  Scardona,  Clinowo,  Herze - 
gowina,  and  Popoces. 

As  the  general  defeription  of  Dalmatia  will  be  given 
hereafter,  we  Ihall  only  obferve  here,  that  in  ancient 
times  this  kingdom  produced  great  quantities  of  gold, 
which  was  fometimes  found  on  the  furface  of  the 
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ground.  Floras  writes,  that  Vibus  who  was  Tent 
by  Auguftus  to  fubdue  the  Dalmatians,  obliged  that 
fierce  people  to  work  in  the  mines  and  to  cleanfe  the 
gold.  Martial  alfo,  writing  to  Macer  calls  Dalma- 
tia, “ terra  aurifera  ;”  and  it  appears  by  a verfe  of 
Statius,  that  the  gold  of  Dalmatia  was  become  a pro- 
verb. 

SECT.  XVIII. 

Turkish  Illyricum,  including  Bosnia  and  Servia. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  Of  the  In- 
habitants, their  Language,  Religion,  and  Learn- 
ing. An  Account  of  the  principal  places  in  thfe 
Provinces,  and  a particular  Defcription  of  Belgrade. 

THIS  country  extends  from  Sclavonia  to 
Romania  and  Bulgaria,  between  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Danube.  It  has  feveral  mountains,  among 
which  the  Argentorato  is  particularly  remarkable. 
Its  navigable  rivers  are,  the  Danube,  which  confti- 
tutes  the  northern  boundary  of  Servia,  the  Morau , 
the  Ibar , the  Drino  the  Bofnia,  the  Verbas , and  the 
Save. 

The  country  is  proper  both  for  grazing  and  agri- 
culture, producing  grain,  wine,  and  provender,  for 
every  kind  of  cattle;  and  the  mountains,  particular- 
ly thofe  of  Bofnia,  contain  diver. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Sclavonic  extraction,  and 
from  the  middle  ages  have  been  divided  into  Servi- 
ans, Bofniatis , and  Ra/zians,  or  Rafcians ; though 
without  any  remarkable  difference  in  their  fpeech 
and  manners.  They  fpealc  the  Sclavonian  language, 
which  nearly  refembles  that  of  the  Ruf/an.  As  to 
their  religion,  they  are  of  the  Greek  church  ; but  Ma- 
hometanifm  has  gained  confiderable  ground  among 
them,  which  is  doubt! el's  owing  to  their  being  almolt 
abfolute  firangers  to  learning.  Their  letters  for 
writing  are  the  Ciruli,  which  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  Ruf- 
fians. 

Both  Bofnia  and  Servia  were  anciently  united  to 
Hungary,  by  what  was  then  called  a perpetual  corn- 
pad.  The  former  was  governed  by  a ban,  and  the 
latter  by  a defpota,  or  prince ; but  now  both  form  a 
province  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  which  appoints  beg- 
lerbegs  and  fangiacs  over  them. 

Bosnia,  alfo  called  Rama,  derives  both  thefe 
names  from  the  rivers  Bofna  and  Rama,  or  perhaps 
the  former  from  the  nation  of  the  Bojfeni.  This 
country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Save, 
which  feparates  it  from  Sclavonia  ; on  the  S.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  that  feparates  it  from  Dalmatia  ; 
and  to  the  wefiward  by  the  river  Verbas,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Croatia.  It  is  forty  Turkifh  miles  in 
length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  confifls  of  three  fan- 
giacfliips,  in  which  ?re  feveral  towns,  of  which  little 
more  is  known  than  their  names. 

Servia  is  fo  called  from  the  Serbii,  and  is  flxty 
Turhfj  miles  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length.  At 
the  treaty  of  PaJJaroiviiz , concluded  in  the  year 
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1718,  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  the  empire  ; 
but  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1779,  the  impe- 
riaiifts  were  obliged  to  reltore  it  to  the  Ottonu  n Porte. 
It  was  anciently  divided  into  Proper  Servia  and  Raf- 
cia  ; and  to  the  former,  which  is  in  the  upper  part 
toward  the  Danube,  belongs  to  the  bannat  of  Mafo- 
via.  This  province  at  prefent  confifis  of  four  fangi- 
acfhips. 

rl  he  fangiacfhip  of  Belgrade  lies  between  the  rivers 
Drin,  Save,  and  the  Danube,  and  contains  no  other 
place  worthy  of  notice  but  its  capital  of  the  fame 
name. 

The  city  of  Belgrade,  the  ancient  Alba  G racer  urn, 
is  a celebrated  and  important  fortreis,  fituated  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Vienna,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  five  from  Confantinople,  in  longitude  21* 
£.  of  London,  and  in  latitude  45*  10’  N.  it  was  for- 
merly accounted  the  barrier  and  key  of  Hungary,  to 
whkh  it  was  fir  it  annexed  by  the  emperor  Sisnfmund. 
In  the  the  years  144c,  1456,  and  1494,  H was  in 
vain  befieged  by  the  Turks;  but  in  1521  they  took 
it,  and  retained  it  till  the  year  1688,  when  the  Hun- 
garians recovered  it.  In  1690,  it  fell  again  under 
the  Turkifh  yoke,  from  which  it  was  unfuccefsfully 
attempted  to  be  wrefted  in  1693;  but  in  1717  ac- 
complifhed.  i he  Hungarians  were,  however,  again 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  in  1739,  though  not  till  they 
had  demoliihed  all  its  outworks,  leaving  nothing 
Handing  hut  the  old  walls,  and  fome  fortifications 
infeparable  from  them. 

This  city  is,  however,  Hill  large,  frrong,  and  po- 
pulous, and  enjoys  a confiderable  trade.  It  is  built 
on  a hill  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  encompafied 
by  a double  wall,  flanked  with  a prodigious  number 
ot  towers.  The  only  place  not  defended  by  either  of 
the  above  rivers  is  fecured  by  a caftle,  built  with 
fquare  Hones,  fituated  on  a rifing  ground.  The 
fuburbs  are  very  extenfive,  and  much  reforted  to  bv 
Turkifh , feivijh,  Greek,  Hungarian,  ami  Sclavonian 
merchants.  The  city  is  extremely  well  fituated  for 
commerce ; for,  befide  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
which  wafh  its  walls,  it  is  but  a l'mall  difiance  from 
the  place  where  the  Tibifcas  falls  into  the  Danube; 
nor  is  it  far  from  the  Morivaa  to  the  E.  and  the 
Dr oiv a toward  the  W.  and  as  the  Danube  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea,  this  city  may  eafily  carry  on  a confi- 
derable trade  with  the  molt  diftant  countries;  ac- 
cordingly it  is  the  chief  Haple  town  in  thefe  parts, 
being  traded  to  by  the  Ragufam,  by  the  merchants  of 
Vienna,  who  have  factories  here,  by  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous  in  this  city. 

Ihe  lecond  fangiacfiiip  is  that  of  Cemender; 
among  the  remarkable  places  of  which  is, 

Tachtalt,  a dangerous  part  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  water,  after  falling  from  a rocky  precipice,  forms 
a whirlpool.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
two  fhores,  a high  rock  on  the  Servian  fide  projecting 
far  into  the  bream,  and  that  milling  againlt  it  with 
great  impetuofity,  recoils  as  it  were  againfi  the  oppo- 
Hte  rocks  on  tire  fiiore  of  Walachia  ; fo  that  a veffel 
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milling  the  right  channel  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
overlet.  Beyond  this  place  the  Danube,  flackening 
its  courfe,  expands  itfelf  into  a wide  curve.  At  a 
{'mall  diftance  farther  lies  Demikarpi,  or  the  Iron  Gate, 
commonly  called  Catarache  Dunubii,  which  is  likewife 
the  name  of  the  neighbouring  country,  where  the 
Danube  enters  a ftrait  between  the  mountains,  and 
purfues  its  courfe  over  a rocky  bottom.  The  waves 
and  agitations  caufed  by  the  frequent  obftruclions  of 
the  ftream,  which  is  here  very  rapid,  tofs  a Ihip  with 
fuch  violence,  that  unlefs  the  fteerfman  be  very  ex- 
pert, and  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation,  the 
veftel  is  in  great  danger,  efpecially  in  going  upward, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  help  of  fails. 

The  next  town  we  fliall  mention  is  Fettslan, 
called  in  the  Rajcian  tongue  Kladowo , a confiderable 
town  on  the  Danube,  within -a  little  of  which  termi- 
nates the  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  Danube  runs 
between  two  plains. 

The  fangiadhip  of  Kratowo  contains  the  follow- 
ing places : 

Nissa,  once  the  capital  of  Servin',  is  fituated  in  a 
fine  plain,  on  the  river  Nijfava,  in  a very  good  air, 
and  a moft  fruitful  foil.  There  are  here  feveral  fine 
mofques,  two  public  baths,  and  feveral  fountains. — 
The  town  is  fortified  with  a wall  and  rampart.  But 
in  1737,  it  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  who  loft 
it  the  year  following.  The  lady  Wortley  Montague, 
in  a letter  to  queen  Caroline,  when  (lie  was  princefs 
of  Wales,  gives  a dreadful  account  of  that  part  of 
Servia  through  which  the  pafied  ; and  obferves  that 
the  deferts  of  Servia  are  almofi  overgrown  with  wood, 
though  a country  naturally  fertile.  The  inhabitants 
are  indufirious ; but  the  oppreffion  felt  by  the  pea- 
fants  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  forced  to  abandon  their 
houfes,  and  negled  their  tillage  ; all  they  have  falling 
a prey  to  the  Janizaries,  whenever  they  pleafeto  feize 
upon  it.  The  honourable  Mr.  Wortley  Montague 
had  a guard  of  five  hundred  of  them  ; and  his  lady 
was  almofi  every  day  in  tears  at  beholding  their  info- 
lence  in  the  poor  villages  through  which  the  pafied. 
On  fpeaking  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil  at  NiJJit,  fhe 
fays,  “ I was  certainly  allured,  that  the  quantity  of 
wine  laft  vintage  (1716)  was  fo  prodigious,  that  they 
were  forced  to  dig  holes  in  the  earth  to  put  it  in,  not 
having  vefiels  enough  in  the  town  to  hold  it.  The 
happinefs  of  this  plenty  is  fcarce  perceived  by  the  op- 
preiTed  people.  I faw  here  a new  occafion  for  my 
compafiaon  : the  wretches  that  had  provided  twenty 
waggons  for  our  baggage  from  Belgrade  hither,  at  a 
certain  price,  being  all  lent  back  without  payment, 
fome  of  their  horfes  lamed,  and  others  killed,  with- 
out any  fatisfaclion  made  for  them  ; the  poor  fellows 
came  round  the  houfe  weeping  and  tearing  their  hair 
and  beards  in  a moft  pitiful  manner,  without  getting 
any  thing  but  drubs  from  the  infolent  foldiers.  1 
cannot  exprefs  how  much  I was  moved  at  this  l’cene. 

I would  have  paid  them  the  money  out  of  my  own 
pocket  with  all  my  heart  ; but  it  would  only  have 
been  giving  fo  much  to  the  aga,  who  would  have 
taken  it  from  them  without  any  remorfe.” 
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Frocupia,  or  Procopia,  a pretty  town,  thus  named 
from  the  bilhop  Procopius,  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
Urchup. 

The  fourth  fangiacfhip  is  that  of  Scupi,  in  which 
is  Ufcup,  Scupi,  or  Scopia , an  open,  but  large,  well- 
built  town,  on  the  confines  of  Albania  and  Bofnia , 
and  the  refidence  of  an  archbifhop. 

Wefihall  now  proceed  tothofe  countries  in  Europe' 
that  are  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  and  under  hisjurif- 
diction. 

SECT.  XIX. 

Walachia. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Rivers.-— 

The  Origin,  Language,  and  Religion  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants ; their  Hiftory,  and  a concife  Account  oj  the 

mojl  confderable  Places  in  the  Country. 

WALACHIA,  the  ancient  Dacia , is  a- 
confiderable  province,  feparated  from  Moldavia  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and  the  river  Sereth.  It  is  about 
two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  about 
a hundred  and  five  from  N.  to  S.  but  this  country 
being  of  a triangular  form,  thefe  dimeniions  can  only 
relate  to  a very  fmail  part  of  it. 

The  air  is  temperate,  the  foil  very  fruitful,  parti- 
cularly in  grain,  wine,  and  melons  : it  is  alfo  fit  for 
grazing,  and  the  country  is  famed  for  excellent 
horfes. 

Walachia  is  watered  by  a confiderable  number  of 
lartje  and  finall  rivers,  moft  of  which  run  from  N.  to 
S.  difcharging  themfelves  either  immediately  into  the 
Danube , or  doing  it  in  conjundiion  with  other  river£. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Aluta,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  of  Tranfylvania,  dividing  Walachia 
into  two  unequal  parts,  namely,  the  E.  and  W;  the 
Jalonitz , which  has  alfo  its  fource  in  the  borders  of 
Tranfylvania  ; and  the  Sereth,  or  Strech,  the  boundary 
on  the  fide  of  Moldavia. 

I he  Walachians  who  inhabit  this  country  are  de- 
fcended  from  an  old  Roman  colony  fettled  here  by 
the  emperor  Trajan.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  language,  which  is  a barbarous  Latin,  but  from 
their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  diet : as  for  inftance, 
their  thick  pottages  and  onions,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  fond,  their  drefs,  and  their  great  regard 
for  the  Italians , their  language,  and  whatever  belongs 
to  that  country.  They  are,  however,  intermixed 
with  the  Sclavi  and  Pazinal lee.  But,  to  fhew  that 

they  are  defcended  from  the  Romans,  they  call  them- 
felves Romunii. 

The  Walachians  profefs  the  Greek  religion,  and  as 
in  writing  they  ufe  the  fame  letters  with  the  Ruffians, 
fo  they  agree  with  them  in  all  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies. The  common  people  are  wretchedly  ignorant : 
and  even  the  higheft  attainments  to  which  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  themfelves  afpire,  are  feldom  more  than 
preaching  and  finging  well.  They  have  a kind  ol 
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univerfity  at  Buckerejl,  to  which  they  go  in  order  to 
learn  a polite  behaviour,  the  elegancies  of  the  Wala- 
chian tongue,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

Feople  ol  rank  are  fo  fond  of  Italian,  that  they  apply 
themfeives  more  to  it  than  to  their  native  language, 
and  generally  fend  their  fons  to  ftudy  at  the  univer- 
iity  of  Padua.  A great  number  of  Mahometans  live 
intermixed  with  the  Walachians. 

With  refpedl  to  the  hillory  of  thofe  people,  the 
Romans , after  obtaining  a decifive  victory  over  Dece- 
balus,  king  of  Dacia , made  themfeives  mafters  of  his 
kingdom.  Afterward  Trajan  lent  thither  feveral 
Roman  colonies,  who  not  only  cultivated  the  lands, 
but  built  towns,  which  they  embellifhed  with  noble 
edifices.  His  fuccefl'or,  however,  tranfplanted  the 
greateft  part  of  them  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, where,  mingled  with  the  Bulgarians , Thracians , 
Servians,  and  Ligurians,  they  learned  to  fpeak  a new 
language,  or  rather  jargon.  Thefe  kingdoms,  which 
lie  on  the  Danube,  afterward  confiituted  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft.  At  length 
the  Walachians  moved  farther  to  the  N.  toward  the 
border  of  Podolia  and  Rufffia,  where  they  applied 
themfeives  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
The  converfion  of  the  Bulgarians  and  their  neigh- 
bours to  Chriftianity  was  followed,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, by  that  of  the  Walachians,  under  the  conduct 
of  oneNigers,  or  Negrovot,  for  the  fake  of  pafturage, 
religion,  and  other  motives,  quitting  Tranfylvania , 
palled  over  the  mountains,  and  fettled  in  Modern 
Walachia,  founding  the  towns  of  Tergovijlo,  Buckerejl, 
Longenau,  and  Pitejlo  St.  Georgi,  wh«re  they  chofe 
their  own  princes,  whom  they  ftyled  waywodes  or 
defpots.  At  length  the  kings  of  Hungary  becoming 
powerful,  made  feveral  attempts  againlt  the  Walachi- 
ans, and  obliged  them,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to 
become  tributary.  But  in  the  years  1391, and  1394, 
they  were  greatly  haraffed  by  the  Turks,  who,  in 
1415,  laid  the  whole  country  wafte  with  fire  and 
■fword,  and  compelled  the  waywode  to  pay  them  an 
annual  tribute,  which  was  continued  till  the  year 
1 60 8,  when  the  Walachians  put  themfeives  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  at 
length,  by  the  treaty  of  Carlomitz,  refigned  them  up 
again  to  the  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  they  fuffered  various  calamities  by  the 
plague,  war,  and  many  revolutions  among  their 
princes.  At  the  treaty  of  Pajffarowitz,  in  1718,  the 
weftern  part  of  Walachia,  as  far  as  the  river  Alula , 
was  ceded  to  the  emperor,  but  in  1739  was  loft 
again.  The  Turks  once  more  became  lords  of  it ; 
and  fuch  are  the  unhappy  effects  of  a cruel  and  des- 
potic government,  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  in- 
effectual all  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  to  make  the 
fine  ft  parts  of  the  globe  equally  fterile  and  inhofpita- 
ble  with  its  moll  barren  mountains. 

,This  fine  country,  as  well  as  Moldavia , was  reduced 
to  little  better  than  a defert  by  the  devaluations 
made  by  the  Ruffian  and  Turkijh  armies  during  the 
prog  refs  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1768. 


Walachia  is  governed  by  a waywode,  or  prince,  alfo 
ftyled  the  hofpodar,  who  is  a vaffal  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  is  chofen,  by  the  divan,  from  among  the 
ancient  Greek  families  refiding  at  Fatiari.  The  an- 
nual tribute  remitted  to  the  Grand  Signior,  according 
to  Habefci,  amounts  to  230,000  Turkijh  piafters,  (or 
£.46,000  fterling)  befide  8, coo  more  to  the  receiver 
general,  the  Grand  Vizier,  his  treafurer,  and  the 
Kifter-Agha. — Pref.  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
page  J97. 

The  arms  of  Walachia  are,  a black  eagle  ftanding 
on  a mount,  and  its  beak  acrofs  erect,  with  the  fun 
on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  the  moon,  in  a field, 
argent. 

The  tribute  formerly  paid  by  this  province  was 
60,000  piafters,  a fum  which  bears  no  proportion  to 
that  now  exacted.  An  infurreCtion  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  year  1665,  which  the  Porte  fuppreffed  by  a 
bloody  victory,  caufed  the  tribute  to  be  thus  aug- 
mented, befide  which  the  waywode  exaCts  great  fums 
by  the  terrors  of  military  execution.  He  keeps  a 
grand  court  and  a fplendid  retinue.  As  he  obtains 
his  government  by  bribing  the  officers  of  the  divan, 
he  neceffarily  contracts  heavy  debts,  which  he  can 
only  difeharge  by  the  plunder  of  the  province.  But 
farther,  in  order  to  retain  his  place,  he  muft  make 
annual  prefents  to  his  patrons  at  Conjl antinople  ; and 
if  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  quit  his  government  with- 
out lofing  his  head,  he  enjoys  the  title  of  Bey  ever 
after,  and  tranfmits  it  to  his  fons.  To  effect  all  thefe 
ends  the  rnoft  horrid  cruelties  and  extortions  are  con- 
ftantly  praCtiled.  The  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  nfifery  ; and  feeling  the  yoke  of  flavery  in- 
fupportable,  great  numbers  feek  their  fubliftence  in 
a foreign  country,  particularly  in  the  territories  of 
the  houfe  of  Aujlria. — Pref.  State  of  the  Ottoman. 
Empire,  page  198. 

Langenau,  in  Latin,  Campus  Longus,  is  a popu- 
lous town,  which  fuffered  greatly  in  the  war  with  the 
Turks  in  I737and  1738. 

Tergovisto,  or  Tervis,  the  capital  of  Walachia, 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Jalonitz.  It  has  fome  forti- 
fications, with  a fine  palace  belonging  to  the  way- 
wode, and  is  a town  of  good  trade.  It  is,  however, 
furrounded  by  marfhy  grounds,  which,  while  they 
render  it  of  difficult  accefs,  make  the  air  unhealthful. 

Buckerest,  a fortified  city  on  the  river  Dembro- 
vitz,  is  fituated  thirty  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Tergovijlo  ; 
is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  waywode,  and  an  archie- 
pifcopal  fee.  Here  is  alfo  an  academy  for  the  fons  of 
perfons  of  quality.  This  place  was  taken  by  the 
Rujffians,  in  1770,  who  ftill  poflefs  it. 

A congrefs  was  held  here  in  OElober  1772,  between 
general  Romanzow,  and  the  grand  vizier,  in  order 
to  fettle  terms  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, which  proved  as  ineffectual  as  one  held  at  Fot - 
•zani  (a  town  about  fixteen  miles  to  the  N.  of  Bucke- 
rejl), had  been  before.  The  former  opened  July  15 
of  the  fame  year,  and  continued  to  September.  The 
hard  conditions  infilled  on  by  the  emprefs  occafioned 
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thefe  negotiations  to  prove  abortive.  The  terms  of 
peace  propofed  by  Ruffa  to  the  Porte  were,  that  the 
Crimea,  Budziac  'Tartary,  and  in  general  all  that  vaft 
tract  of  country  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far 
as  the  N.  fhore  of  the  Danube , fhould  continue  for 
ever  under  the  dominion  of  RtiJJia  : that  fhe  fhould 
enjoy  an  unlimited  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
Black  Sea,  together  with  the  pofieffion  of  the  city  of 
AJoph  cn  the  mouth  of  the  Don ; and  be  indemnified 
for  the  expences  of  the  war.  The  only  advantage 
gained  by  thefe  overtures  was,  that  the  operation-  of 
the  war  were  every  where  fufpended  by  an  armiftice, 
which  continued  until  the  20th  of  March  1773. 

SECT.  XX. 

Moldavia. 

Its  Name,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  Produce, 
and  Rivers.  I he  Inhabitants;  their  lliftory,  Go- 
vernment, Arms,  and  principal  Towns. 

THIS  country  takes  the  name  of  Moldavia 
from  the  river  tv/oldaw,  which  runs  from  the  upper 
parts,  and  falls  into  the  Sereth.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
N.  by  Poland , on  the  E.  by  Oczakoiu  Tartary  and  Bef- 
Jdrabia,  on  the  S.  by  Walachia , and  on  the  W.  by 
Tranfylvania.  It  extends  about  a hundred  and  fe- 
ventv  miles  from  the  river  Sereth  to  the  Niejler  ; but 
its  length  from  S.  to  N.  is  only  about  two  hundred 
and  ninety. 

The  air  of  this  province  is  wholefome  ; but  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  eaftern  divifion  lies  uncultivated, 
and  chiefly  confifts  of  deferts,  and  the  weftern  is  very 
mountainous  ; the  middle  part  is  fruitful  in  corn, 
pulfe,  honey,  wax,  See.  and  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  great  number  of  horfes  bred  there 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Sereth,  the  Pruth,  which 
has  its  fource  on  the  borders  of  Tranfylvania  and  Po 
land,  running  through  Moldavia  from  N.  to  S.  and 
the  Niejler , which  forms  the  boundary  toward  the  N. 
and  E.  Thefe  three  rivers  receive  feveral  fmall 
dreams  in  their  courfe,  and  the  two  firft  fall  into  the 
Danube  or  IJier,  which  is  the  boundary  to  the  fouth- 
ward ; but  the  laft  difeharges  itlelf  into  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Walachian  extraction,  and 
profefs  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church  ; but  many 
of  them  are  Ruffians,  Poles,  Rafcians,  Armenians,  and 
Mahometans. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  a Wala- 
chian colony  from  Tranfylvania  fettled  in  this  country 
under  Bogden  their  leader,  who  eftablilhed  their  civil 
and  eccleliaftical  government  ; and,  for  the  fupport 
of  the  latter,  obtained  an  archbifhop  and  other  eccle- 
fiaflics  from  the  patriarch  of  Conjlantinople.  He  was 
the  firft  prince  of  Moldavia , and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  principal  towns;  for  which  reafon  the  country 
was  originally  called  from  him  Bogdania.  The  in- 
creffe  of  the  king  of  Hungary's  power  was  a misfor- 
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tune  to  this  country,  the  inhabitants,  after  feveral  re- 
folute  ftruggles,  being  made  tributary  to  that  monarch 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  before  that  period 
they  had  been  rendered  tributary  to  the  Turks,  and 
foon  became  fo  again.  In  1686  the  Poles  over  ran 
the  country,  and  took  the  chief  citie  , which  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  empire ; but,  at  the  treaty  of  Carlo- 
iuitz,  it  was  agreed  that  the  country  fhculd  again  be- 
come tributary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  under  which 
ftate  of  vaflalage  it  has  ever  fince  groaned.  In  the 
war  of  1768  the  Ruffians  gained  pofieffion  of  the 
whole  country,  which  fuffered  every  kind  of  d pre- 
dation that  a barbarous  enemy  was  capable  of  effect- 
ing At  the  peace  it  reverted  to  the  Pone. 

Moldavia  has  a wayvvode,  or  prince,  of  its  own, 
who  is  ftyled  hofpodar,  and  is  a vafilil  of  ti  e grand 
feignior,  to  whom  he  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute. 

“ The  condition  of  Moldavia ,”  fays  Elias  Habefei, 
i(  is  not  better  than  that  of  Walachia : it  is  governed 
likewife  by  a Greek , who  procures  the  appointment  by 
fimilar  means;  and  having  the  fame  interefted  views 
as  the  Walachian  governor,  mud  make  the  people 
fuffer  equal  oppreffions.  When  fultan  Mahomet  II. 
made  it  one  of  his  tributary  provinces,  it  yielded  only 
2,000  piafters  a year,  which  fum  by  degrees  was  aug- 
mented to  5,000  ; but  after  it  was  entirely  lubjefted 
to  th z Porte,  it  was  obliged  to  - bear  the  yoke  of  fla- 
very,  and  it  has  paid  of  late  1 60,000  piafters  if.  3 2,000 
fterling)  to  the  grand  fignior,  befide  contributions  in 
the  productions  of  the  country,  and  a thoufand 
piafters  to  fome  of  the  great  officers.” — Prelent  State 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  page  200. 

The  Moldavian  arms  are,  an  ox’s  head,  fable,  in  a 
field. 

Baron  Tott,  in  the  year  1767,  being  employed  by 
the  French  miniftry  to  negotiate  with  the  Cham  of 
the  Tartars,  had  occafion  to  crofs  the  Pruth,  and  pafs 
through  Moldavia , accompanied  by  Ali  Aga,  a I urk- 
ijls  officer,  who  undertook  to  be  purveyor  for  his 
friend  on  the  journey.  The  baron  deferibes  the  Mol- 
davians as  fo  crafty,  fordid,  and  difguifed,  that  not 
the  mod  civil  treatment,  nor  the  offer  of  about  ten 
times  the  real  value  of  the  provifions  required,  could 
induce  the  primate  or  mayor  of  a village,  at  which 
they  refted  for  a night,  to  furnifh  even  bread,  or  fo 
much  as  to  exchange  a fingle  fentence  in  the  Turkijh 
or  Greek  languages,  of  both  which  he  >retended  to  be 
utterly  ignorant,  until  the  blows  and  ftripes  of  Ali 
Aga  inftantly  caul'ed  him  to  talk  fluently,  and  pro- 
cured provifions  in  the  greateft  variety  and  abundance 
at  free  coft.  But  though  the  baron  appears  con- 
vinced by  this  inftance  of  the  depravity  of  the  Mol- 
davians, yet  the  only  inference  which  can  be  fairly 
drawn  from  it  is  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  The 
offer  of  money  was  fo  unprecedented  an  aft,  that  it 
was  doubtlefs  confidered  by  the  trembling  primate  as 
a trap  to  enfnare  him.  If  the  Moldavians  were  fecure 
in  the  pofieffion  of  their  property,  their  conduCt 
F would 
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Would  mod;  probably  become  as  open  and  ingenuous 
as  that  of  any  other  emancipated  people  ; but  only 
mean  fubterfuges  can  be  oppofed  to  unqualified 
tyranny. 

Moldavia  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 

Upper  Moldavia,  is  bounded  toward  the  E.  by 
the  river  Niejler  ; on  the  N.  partly  by  that  fiream, 
and  partly  by  Poland ; and  on  the  W.  by  Tranfylva - 
nia.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  divifion  refide  the 
Tip  Tartars. 

In  this  divifion  is, 

Chotzin  or  CocziM,  a town  fituated  on  the  Nief- 
ter , well  fortified,  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Turks.  In  the  years  1721  and  1674 
the  Turks  were  defeated  here  by  the  Poles.  In  1739 
the  Ruffians  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it,  having 
firft  beaten  the  Turks  out  of  the  intrenchments  which 
they  had  thrown  up  near  the  fort ; but  the  Turks 
foon  recovered  it.  It  was  twice  befieged  in  1769  by 
the  RuJJlan  general,  prince  Gallitzin,  and  at  length 
taken  ; but  foon  after  was  hallily  abandoned,  when 
that  prince  made  a fudden  retreat  over  the  Niejler. 
The  fuccefs  of  the  Ruffian  arms  in  the  campaigns  of 
1770  and  1771  put  them  into  poffeffion  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  places  of  defence  in  Moldavia.  It 
was  reftored  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace,  but  again 
taken  from  them  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Aiflrians 
and  Rujfans , on  the  29th  September,  1 789. 

Lower  Moldavia  borders  to  the  W.  on  the 
mountains  of  Tranfylvania , which  run  along  the  road 
called  Tetras , and  belong  to  Moldavia  and  Walachia. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  E. 
by  Be  fir  cbm,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Niejler. 

This  divifion  contains, 

Jassy,  the  capital  which  is  a confiderable  city,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  hofpodar.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Pruth,  and  is  a fpacious  well-fortified  place, 
defended  by  a caftle  ; the  country  around  it  abounds 
with  wine.  In  the  years  1-711  and  1739  it  was 
taken  by  the Rujfans  ; and,  in  1733,  the  whole  city, 
with  the  palace  of  the  hofpodar,  fome  popifh  con- 
vents, and  a Lutheran  church,  which  had  been  newly 
built  were  all  dellroyed  by  fire.  It  was  taken  by  the 
imperial  general  Spieny,  on  the  3d  September , 1789. 

Faltshii,  a town  fituated  ailo  on  the  Pruth,  is  re- 
markable for  having  in  its  neighbourhood  ruined  walls 
and  foundations  of  houfes,  which  run  in  ftrait  lines 
amidft  very  thick  woods.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  large  city  of  Taiphali, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which 
Faltjhii  was  built. 

SECT.  XXL 

The  feveral  Colonies  of  Tartars  tributary  to  the  Turks, 
and  their  different  Diftridts  ; including  an  Account  of 
the  Tartars  of  Baffarabia,  the  Gczaco,  the  Nogay, 
and  the  Crim  Tartars,  with  an  Account  of  their 
feveral  Towns,  and  of  the  Peninfula  of  Crimea,  or 
Crim  Tartary,  now  held  by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia. 

FRO  M the  northern  branch,  through 
which  the  Danube  enters  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  river 


Don,  is  a winding  trndl  of  land,  which  extends  along 
the  Btak  Sea  and  the  fea  of  Afoph,  and  is  inhabited  bv 
feveral  tribes  of  Tartars,  generally  comprehended  by 
geographers  under  the  title  of  European  Tartars ; 
but  there  being  many  other  Tartars  in  Europe,  this 
term  is  by  no  means  proper.  The  Tartars  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  this  country  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  fome  of  them  ft  ill  wander 
about  in  hords  or  clans,  while  others  are  fettled  in 
towns  and  villages.  Some  are  alfo  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  others  fubject  to 
the  Crim,  who  was  himfelf  a vaffal  to  the  Grand 
Signior,  until  the  emprefs  of  Ruff  a affumed  that 
alcendency.  Geographers  vary  greatly  in  the  divi- 
fion, and  extent  they  give  to  thefe  Tartarian  dif- 
tridts •,  for  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  are  very 
imperfect.  In  deferibing  this  country  along  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  fea  of  Afoph,  we  thall  begin. at  the  weft, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  proceed  according 
to  the  principal  rivers  which  interfedt  the  country, 
mentioning  what  is  molt  remarkable  in  the  feveral 
diftridts  formed  by  thole  large  ftreams,  tire  Niejler , 
the  Nieper,  and  the  Don.  Thus  tracing  the  country 
from  the  W.  we  meet  with 

Bessarabia,  which  lies  on  the  Black  Sea , between 
the  N.  branch  of  the  Danube  and  the  Niejler , and  is 
by  the  Turks  called  Buyack,  or  Budjiack.  The  inha— 
bitants  (fill  rove  from  place  to  place  along  the  Nijler * 
Their  ufual  food  is  the  flefir  of  their  oxen  and  horfes, 
cheefe,  and  milk,  particularly  that  of  mares. 

The  chief  towns  are, 

Bender,  a Turkifh  fortification  on  the  Nijler,  for- 
merly called  Tizene  ; but  being  made  over  to  thole 
Turks  by  one  of  the  princes  of  Moldavia , they  gave  ic 
the  name  of  Bender,  that  is,  a pafs  ; it  is  a finall  town, 
but  has  always  a bafira  for  its  governor.  Warnitz , 
near  this  town,  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place 
where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  broke  up  his  camp  in 
1709,  and  continued  till  the  year  1713,  when  the 
Turks  were  obliged  to  make  life  of  force  to  get  rid  of 
him.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians,  Augujl 
2nd  1 770,  and  according  to  the  accounts  given  by  the 
vidtors,  the  prifoners  made  on  the  taking  of  the  place 
amounted  to  11,749.  The  number  of  fouls  in  the 
town  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  were  computed  at 
30,^00,  of  whom  one  half  were  foldiers. 

The  country  between  the  Niejler  and  Nieper,  by 
fome  called  Oczakow  Tartary,  is  inhabited  only  along 
thofe  two  rivers,  and  near  the  lea ; the  other  parts 
being  quite  wafte,  and  are  therefore  called  the  Defrt 
Plains.  This  plain,  however,  affords  good  pafturage, 
but  has  not  a fingle  tree.  The  moll  remarkable  place 
in  this  diftridt  is, 

OezAKOw,  a very  ffrong  town,  fituated  at  the  influx 
of  the  Nieper  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  Hands  on  the 
declivity  of  a mountain,  and  has  a caffle  above  it. 
When  it  was  invefted  by  count  Munich,  in  1 737*  its 
fortifications  were  in  excellent  order,  and  its  garrifort 
confided  of  a large  body  of  chofen  Turkifh  troops  j 
but  the  count,  being  compelled,  by  want  of  fodder  for 
the  horfes  and  other  cattle,  rifked  an  affault,  and 
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carried  it  the  third  day  after  he  had  opened  the 
Trenches.  The  Ruffians  held  the  place  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  they  evacuated  it,  after  having  de- 
molifhed  the  works.  Notwitliftanding  the  force  of 
Riff  a has  been  more  than  once  directed  againft  this 
place,  in  the  campaigns  of  1769,  1770,  and  1771,311 
their  attempts  were  baffled,  and  the  Turks  ftill  con- 
tinued mailers  of  it.  It  was  taken  by  ftorm  on  the 
17th  December  1789,  by  prince  Potemkin,  at  the 
head  of  a Ruffian  army.  Ismael,  an  important  place 
•fituated  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube , foon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  -of  the  Ruffians.  The  pof- 
feffion  of  this  place  opened  to  the  conqueror  an  eafy 
accefs  to  Bulgaria , nor  was  there  any  confiderable 
fortified  town,  Varna  excepted,  to  oppofe  their  pro- 
grefs  into  Romania  ; fo  that  Conffantinople  itfelf  might 
be  confidered  as  infecure. 

The  Leffer  Nogay  Tartars  inhabit  the  main  land 
along  the  Black  Sea  and  the  fea  of  Afoph,  and  the  reft 
of  them  belong  to  Afia.  They  wander  from  place 
to  place,  each  hord  or  tribe  keeping  at  thirty  hours 
-diftance,  and  frequently  not  fo  far  from  each  other. 
Thefe  people  feldom  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture. 
Among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Crims,  horfe- 
flelh  is  a favourite  food.  But  however  favage  this 
may  make  them  appear,  they  are  fo  hofpitable,  that 
the  pleafure  they  receive  from  entertaining  a traveller 
and  his  horfe,  is  with  them  a fufficient  reward  ; and 
if  they  are  prefented  with  a little  tobacco,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  they  receive  it  with  abundance  of  thanks,  and 
never  fail  to  make  a return.  They  profefs  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  and  are  governed  by  murfes,  or  beys, 
of  their  own  nation,  or  by  fuch  as  the  khan  of  Crim 
Tartary , their  fovereign,  appoints  from  among  them. 
With  refpefl  to  the  limits  of  this  diftrict,  which  it 
has  been  Paid  extends  from  the  Nieper  to  the  Don , it 
was  agreed  at  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  in  the  year  1 739, 
that  a line  fhould  be  drawn  from  the  river  of  Zalimy 
to  the  river  Berda , which  falls  into  the  fea  of  Afoph. 
The  diftri£t  within  this  line  continues  under  the  khan 
of  Tartary,  who  enjoys  a much  larger  diftri£t  north- 
ward, but  is  dependent  on  Riffta. 

The  peninfula  of  Crimea , the  ancient  Cherfonefus 
T auric  a,  is  called  in  the  Turkijh  maps  Kiram  Athafi, 
or  the  Crim  ijland.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  figure 
with  the  JVlorea,  and  was  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  almoft  the  fame  extent.  It  is  furrounded  by 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  fea  of  Afoph,  except  at  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent. The  foil  in  many  parts  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain,  wine,  Zttfc.  but  the  Tartars  have  an  averfion  to 
agriculture,  and  leave  it  to  their  flaves  and  to  ftran- 
gers.  The  favourite  food  of  thefe  Tartars  is  horfe- 
flefh,  milk,  and  cheefe  ; bread  being  little  ufed 
among  them.  Of  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars , thefe 
have  the  neareft  refemblance  to  the  Calmucs. 

The  inland  country  of  this  peninfula  was  anciently 
poxTefted  by  the  Scythians,  who  extended  themfelves 
northward  beyond  Prekop,  weftward  to  the  Nieper,  and 
eaftward  as  far  as  the  Don.  The  weftern  and  fouth- 
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ern  coafts  were  anciently  inhabited  by  fome  Greek 
colonies,  of  which  the  town  of  Cherfonefus  was  the 
moft  powerful.  The  E.  fide  of  the  Crim,  as  far  as 
the  Don,  and  the  oppofite  country,  or  the  tratt  from 
the  Don  along  the  fea  of  Afoph,  anciently  called  the 
Palus  Meeotis,  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  Mount  Caucafis , 
was  under  the  kings  of  the  Bofphri-Greeks,  who  were 
thus  called  from  the  ftrait  of  Bofphorus.  The  Scythi- 
ans proving  troublefome  neighbours  to  the  Greeks , 
they  folicited  the  affiftance  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  at  laft  drove  the  Scythians  out  of  the 
peninfula,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Bofphorus,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  peninfula  and  the  country 
facing  it  eaftward  as  far  as  Mount  Caucafus.  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperorDioclefian  theSarmatae  werefole- 
ly  pofiefled  of  this  kingdom,  except  the  Goths  having 
feated  themfelves  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  peninfula, 
and  along  the  traeft  of  land  which  lies  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  Don.  This  peninfula  afterward  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft, 
though  it  was  partly  fhared  by  the  Huns,  who  were 
fucceeded  by  the  Cczars,  as  thefe  were  by  the  Polow- 
zers.  About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Genoefe,  after  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  all  its  harbours,  alfo  fettled  in  this  peninfula. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Tartars  difpofleffed  the 
Polowzers of  their  country  and  particularly  of  Crimea; 
but  the  Genoefe  forts  and  caftles  baffled  their  undifcipli- 
ned  fury,  and  efpecially  the  town  of  Ccfla,  which  held 
out  till  the  year  1471,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  who  alfo  reduced  the  whole  peninfula,  and 
appointed  a khan  over  it.  In  1698  the  Ruffians 
made  an  attempt  to  conquer  this  peninfula,  but  gain- 
ed only  Pekrop  or  Perekop  ; and  in  1736  they  pene- 
trated a fecond  time  into  Crimea , under  the  conduct 
of  count  Munich  ; marched  over  the  line  which  the 
Perekop  Tartars  had  thrown  up  acrofs  the  ifthmus; 
took  Perekop , and  opened  a way  into  the  peninfula. 
In  the  years  1737,  1738,  and  1739,  the  Ruffians 
renewed  their  enterprizes  againft  Crimea  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  half  of  the  peninfula  was  ravaged  by 
them  and  the  Tartars ; while  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants abandoned  the  country,  and  others  perifhed  by 
famine. 

In  1771  the  Ruffian  arms  were  fo  fuccefsful  in 
their  attack  upon  this  important  diftrift,  that  in  lefs 
than  a month,  the  whole  peninfula,  except  Bakchi- 
farai,  fubmitted  to  them.  Their  fuccefs  in  thefe  parts 
have  been  fo  great  that  they  have  not  only  got  pof- 
feffion  of  the  beft  ports  on  the  Black  Sea ; but  have 
the  fea  of  Afcff  or  Afoph  fo  intirely  inc'rofed  within 
their  power  as  totally  to  fhut  out  all  other  nations 
from  any  commerce  with  it. 

In  the  year  1783  a body  of  Ruffian  troops  took 
pofieffion  of  this  peninfula;  the  emprefs  of  Riff  a 
was  proclaimed  hereditary  regent  of  that  country,  and 
a Ruffian  nobleman  was  appointed  to  the  government. 
The  emprefs  has  fince  required  from  the  Porte  a re- 
nunciation of  all  claims  of  right  to  this  territory, 
which  that  empire,  was  compelled  to  make. 
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Cr'nne.t  has  its  own  khan,  or  prince,  who  ftyles 
bimfelf  i'overeign  kiv  in  of  LeJJer  Tartary.  The  eldeft 
fon,  who  is  the  khan’s  prefnmptive  heir,  has  the  title 
of  Sultan  Galga  ; the  fecond  fon  is  called  Or  Beg,  that 
is,  lord  of  Or,  or  Perekop  ; the  third  is  ftyled  Nora- 
din  Beg,  tkc. 

tD9 

The  peninfula  of  C.r'un  (which  as  the  emprefs  has 
made  a part  of  a new  eftabliflnnent  called  “ the  go- 
vernment of  Taurica ”)  has  many  villages,  great  and 
fmall,  and  likewife  contains  feveral  large  but  ill-built 
towns  ; among  thefe  are, 

Perekop,  or  Precop,  a fortified  town  on  the  ifth- 
mus,  which  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  continent,  and 
has  always  been  efteemed  the  key  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory. In  the  years  1683  and  1736,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Ruffians.  Though  the  Ruffians  demolifiied  the 
place,  the  Tartars  took  the  pains  to  rebuild  it. 
In  the  year  1738,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Ruffians , 
but  they  foon  loft  it.  In  1771  they  again  poflefied 
themfelves  of  it. 

Koslow,  a town  fituated  on  a point  of  land,  which 
projects  into  the  fea  of  Afoph  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  peninfula,  and  has  a fine  harbour. 

Bakchisarai  is  an  open  town,  notwithftanding  its 
being  the  refidence  of  the  khan.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  peninfula  near  the  fea,  between  two 
hills,  which  project  the  town  inftead  of  walls.  Its 
inhabitants  are  Tartars,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  yews ; 
and  the  houfes  are  the  bell  built  of  any  in  the  whole 
country. 

Karaseazar  is  a large  town  that  carries  on  a con- 
fiderable  trade  ; yet  its  houfes  are  low  wooden  build- 
ings •,  but  it  Iras  four  molques  built  with  ftones.  The 
inhabitants  are  Tartars,  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  The  horfe-fair  held  in  this  place  is  the 


mod  confiderable  in  all  Crimea.  This  town  was  laid 
in  allies  by  the  Ruffians  in  the  year  173  7. 

Kersh,  or  Ger  h,  the  ancient  P antic 0 pxinn,  fir.ee 
called  the  Bafphorus,  is  a confiderable  town,  fituated 
on  a fteep  mountain  near  the  ftrait  formerly  called  the 
Bafphorus,  but  now  termed  by  the  failers  the  ftraitsof 
Caffa.  It  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea. 
In  this  town  are  twenty-two  Turkijh  mofques,  and  as 
many  Greek  churches. 

The  Turks  have  a caftle  on  the  ftrait  near  Kerff, 
with  a harbour,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  fihips  of  burden. 
They  have  alfo  the  town  of  Caffa , or  Keffeh,  the  an- 
cient Theodofia , a large  trading  fea- port,  fituated  on 
the  E.  of  the  peninfula,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  fifth  century.  In  1226,  the  Ge- 
noefe  having  got  this  place  into  their  pofleflion,  they 
enlarged  and  fortified  it-,  but  in  1297  the  Venetians 
drove  them  thence : they  foon,  however,  recovered 
it-,  but  in  the  year  1474,  the  Turks  took  it  from 
them.  While  this  town  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
Genoife , its  commerce  rofe  to  fuch  a height,  that  it 
exceeded  that  of  Conjluntinople  itfelf ; but,  on  its  fall- 
ing under  the  Turkijh  yoke,  its  trade  greatly  declined, 
and  now  only  confifts  in  flaves  brought  hither  for  faie 
by  the  Crim  and  Cuban  Tartars,  the  Georgians . anil 
Mingrclians.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  Turks,  Jews, 
Greek,  Romiff,  and  Armenian  Chriftians,  See.  The 
Chrifthns  conftitute  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  enjoy  a inoft  perfect  freedom  with  refpeft  to  re- 
ligion. Here  are  ftill  the  defcendants  of  feveral  no- 
ble families  of  Genoa.  The  town,  which  is  the  largeft 
in  all  Crimea,  contains  about  lix  thoufand  houfes,  but 
the  harbour  is  unfavourable,  for,  befide  having  a dif- 
ficult bar,  it  affords  but  little  flicker  againit  a S.  W. 
wind. 


CHAP.  II. 

RUSSIA. 


SECT.  I. 

The  Russian  Empire  in  general. 

Its  amazing  Extent  : fame  general  Obfervations  on  its 
Climate  in  different  Parts  ; and  the  Vrogrefs  of  the 
Safins  throughout  the  Tear. 

t HE  Ruffian  empire  is  of  an  amazing  extent: 
x tov  1 the  \ and  E.  it  i,  bounded  by  the  main 
Ocean,  a nd  S.  its  limits  are  fet- 

id rd  with  feveral  far  diftant 
• , tne  Turks,  with  the 
efe}  by  whole  dominions 


this  immenfe  empire  is  bounded.  Voltaire  ob fervor, 
that  “ it  is  of  greater  extent  than  all  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope, or  than  the  Reman  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  or  the  empire  of  Darius  fubdued  by  Alexander; 
for  it  contains  more  than  eleven  hundred  thoufand 
fquare  leagues.” 

A late  anonymous  writer  has  given  an  hiftorical  ac- 
count  of  all  the  nations  which  compofe  the  Ruffian 
empire.  He  firft  treats  of  the  Siberian  fubjeds,  whom 
he  divides  into  five  diftinfl  people  : thole  of  Finnfh 
origin,  and  the  Tartars,  he  deferibes  as  the  moft  nu- 
merous inhabitants  of  the  empire ; he  fubdivides  the 
Fituijh  nations  into  eleven  dalles,  under  one  of  which 
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he  places  the  Laplanders ; of  the  Tartars  he  enume- 
rates twenty-three  nations. 

Such  being  the  extenfivenefs  of  this  empire,  both 
the  foil  and  temperature  of  the  air  mu  it  neceffarily  be 
extremely  various  in  different  parts.  In  thofe  which 
lie  beyond  the  llxtieth  degree  of  latitude,  there  are 
few  places  where  corn  will  grow  to  maturity;  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  which  reach  beyond 
the  feventieth  degree,  no  garden- fruits  are  produced, 
except  in  the  country  about  Archangel,  where  many 
bu flies  and  fhrubs  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  yield  fe- 
veral  forts  of  berries : horned  cattle  are  alio  bred,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  wild  beafts  and  fowls,  and  feveral 
forts  of  filh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

In  the  provinces  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  em- 
pire, the  foil  produces  mod  kinds  of  trees  and  gar- 
den-fruits, corn,  honey,  &c.  They  are  likewise  well 
flocked  with  horned  cattle  ; the  woods  abound  with 
game ; the  rivers  are  navigable,  and  full  of  the  belt 
forts  of  filh. 

In  the  middle,  anti  more  particularly  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  empire,  the  cold  is  very  fevere,  and 
the  days  extremely  Ihort  in  winter  ; but  the  fummers 
are  warm  and  delightful,  during  their  Ihort  continu- 
ance. At  the  winter  folftice,  when  the  day  is  at  the 
fhorteft,  the  fun  rifes  at  Archangel  at  twenty-four  mi- 
nutes after  ten  in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  thirty-fix 
minutes  after  one.  At  Peterjburgh  the  fun  rifes  at 
fifteen  minutes  after  nine,  and  fets  at  forty-live  mi- 
nutes after  two  ; but  at  AJlracan  the  fun  rifes  at  forty- 
eight  minutes  after  feven,  and  fets  at  twelve  minutes 
after  four. 

At  the  fummer  folftice,  when  the  day  is  at  the  great- 
eft  length,  this  order  is  reverfed,  and  the  fun  rifes  at 
AJlracan  at  twelve  minutes  after  four,  and  fets  at 
about  forty  minutes  after  feven  ; and  at  Archangel  rifes 
at  thirty- lix  minutes  after  one,  and  fets  at  twenty- 
four  minutes  after  ten.  So  that  the  winter  is  little 
better  than  one  continued  night,  and  the  fummer  is 
almoft  uninterrupted  day. 

Mr.  H -.nway  has  deferibed  the  progrefs  of  the  fea- 
fons  at  Peterjburgh , which  is  lituated  at  590  56'  N.  la- 
titude, and  30°  19' E.  longitude  from  Greenwich , as 
follows  : February  generally  brings  with  it  a bright  fun 
and  a clear  lkv,  every  object  Seems  to  glitter  with  gems, 
and  the  nerves  become  braced  with  the  cold.  There 
is  then  no  fmaii  amufement  in  riding  in  fledges  upon 
the  fnow. 

March  is  frequently  attended  with  fhowers,  which, 
affifted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  penetrate  the  ice  : this 
is  generally  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  on  the 
Neva,  and  in  lbme  great  rivers  to  the  N.  E.  much 
thicker.  This  renders  it  like  a honey-comb,  and 
about  the  end  of  that  month  it  ufualty  breaks  up. 

The  month  of  April  is  frequently  very  warm  ; fum- 
mer feems  to  precede  the  fpring ; yet  it  is  fometimes 
the  firft  of  June  before  any  conliderable  verdure  ap- 
pears, and  then  the  intenfe  heat  brings  it  on  fo  fall, 
that  the  eye  can  difeover  its  progrefs  from  day  to  day. 
Till  the  middle  of  July  it  feems  to  be  one  continued 
day,  the  fun  not  entirely  aifappearing  above  two 
hours  in  the  twenty-four;  but  the  delight  which  this 
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feafon  naturally  affords  is  confiderably  abated  by  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather : however,  a week  fel- 
dom  pafies  without  the  air  being  refrelhed  by  fouther- 
ly  and  wefterly  winds,  which  often  bring  gentle  fhow- 
ers. Augujl  clofes  the  feene,  fo  that  there  are  fcarce- 
ly  more  than  three  months  of  fummer. 

September  generally  brings  rain  and  froft  ; the  feve- 
rity  of  both  is  increafed  in  OPlober,  and  in  November 
the  Nava  is  always  frozen.  Then  comes  on  t he  fea- 
fon  for  the  eafy  and  fpeedy  conveyance  on  the  fnow, 
which  caui’es  frefh  provisions  to  be  brought  to  market 
a thoufand  PLngliJh  miles  by  land,  and  the  beef  of 
Archangel  is  often  eaten  at  Peterjburgh. 

“ Froft,”  fays  Dr.  King,  “ may  certainly  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  beft  pickle,  as  it  alters  the  quality  and 
tafte  of  the  provision  winch  it  preferves  lefs  than  any 
of  the  three  common  prefervers,  Sugar,  vinegar,  or 
fait,  which  impart  their  refpective  taftes  fo  ftrongly, 
that  very  few  things  fo  preserved  retain  the  leaft  of 
their  natural  flavour  : whilft  froft  feems  only  to  fix  the 
parts  and  juices,  and  by  that  means  prevents  fermen- 
tation. Mr.  Swallowe,  who  was  the  Rritifa  confift 
general,  allured  me,  that  having,  one  winter,  occa- 
sion to  go  from  Peterjburgh  to  MoJcow,  where  eels  are 
a great  rarity,  he  ordered  fome  to  be  caught  before  he 
fat  out  on  his  journey,  to  carry  as  a prefent:  as  foon 
as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  ground  to  be  frozen  ; they  appeared 
quite  dead,  and  to  be  almolb  pieces  of  ice  ; they  were 
then  packed  up  in  the  ui'ual  manner,  in  fnow,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  MoJcow , which  was  in  four  days, 
the  eels  being  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  fo  thawed, 
difeovered  evident  marks  of  life,  and  foon  perfectly 
recovered.”.  The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  veal 
frozen  at  Archangel,  and  brought  to  Peterjburgh , is 
efteemed  the  fineft  they  have,  being  more  juicy  than 
that  which  is  frefh  killed.  Good  houfewives,  as  foon 
as  the  froft  lets  in,  which  is  about  the  end  of  October, 
kill  their  poultry,  and  keep  them  in  tubs,  with  a layer 
of  fnow  between  them,  taking  them  out  for  uie  as 
occasion  requires;  by  which  means  they  preferve  the 
juices  of  the  animal  feveral  months.  The  method  of 
thawing  any  thing  muft  be  by  immerging  it  in  cold 
water,  for  if  thawed  by  fire,  or  hot  water,  a hidden 
putrefaction  is  produced.  Thus  if  a cabbage  which  is 
thoroughly  frozen  be  thawed  by  cold  water,  it  is  as 
freSh  as  if  juft  gathered  out  of  the  garden ; but  if  ic 
be  thawed  by  fire  or  hot  water,  it  becomes  fo  rancid 
and  ftrong  that  it  cannot  be  eaten. 

In  December  and  January  the  cold  is  fo  very  intenfe, 
that  the  poor  who  are  overtaken  by  liquor,  or  expofed 
to  the  air  in  open  places,  are  frequently  frozen  to 
death.  But  the  abundance  of  birch  and  alders  with 
which  the  RiJjians  are  fupplied,  and  the  commodi- 
oufneSs  of  their  ftoves,  enable  them  to  introduce  any 
degree  of  heat  into  their  houfes. 

Dr.  King,  (who  resided  eleven  years  in  RuJJa ) in 
a letter  which  he  addreffed  to  the  biShop  of  Durham, 
( Egerton ) in  the  year  1778,  fays,  “ the  cold  at  St. 
Peterjburg , by  Fahrenheit’s  icale,  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February , is  from  8°  to 
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i 50  or  20*  below  o,  or  from  40°  to  5 2°  below  tbe 
freezing  point.  As  the  common  peafants  ufually 
wear  their  beards,  in  fevere  weather  it  is  ufual  to  fee 
the  water  which  the  cold  has  drawn  from  the  eyes, 
formed  into  icicles,  and  hanging  at  the  chin  like  a 
folid  lump  of  ice.  The  letting  the  beard  grow  is  at- 
tended with  a confiderable  advantage,  as  it  protects 
the  glands  of  the  throat  from  the  attacks  of  cold,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  foldiers,  who  fhave  their  beards,  are 
obliged  to  tie  an  handkerchief  under  the  chin  to  fup- 
ply  the  defeft.” 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  Ruffian  empire  is  fufficiently 
peopled, or  properly  cultivated:  for,notwithftandingits 
prodigious  extent,  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  pay 
the  poll-tax  has  been  computed  at  only  five  millions 
one  hundred  thouiand,  and  the  reft,  including  the 
females,  amounts  to  about  ten  millions,  excluiive  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  ; but  we 
are  not  in  pofleffion  of  any  very  recent  accounts  re- 
lating to  the  general  population  of  this  empire.  Ac. 
cording  to  a calculation  made  in  France , in  the  year 
1778,  Peterjburgh , its  capital,  was  then  fuppofed  to 
contain  350,000  inhabitants. 

As  the  greateft  part  of  this  empire  is  fituated  in 
A fa,  and  has  already  been  delcribed  in  treating  of 
Siberia  and  Ruffa , the  weftern  part  now  only  remains 
to  be  treated  of. 

S E C T.  IT. 

The  Situation  and  Extent  of  Ruftia,  its  Rivers  and 
Takes,  Springs,  Minerals,  and  Animals. 

TH  E boundaries  of  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Ruffian  empire  toward  the  E.  are  the  fame  as  the  li- 
mits between  Europe  and  Afta.  1 hat  empire  extends 
on  the  E.  to  the  IF ercoturian  mountains,  and  to  part 
of  the  JVolga,  which  feparate  it  from  Siberia  .■  on  the 
S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Don,  and  a line  drawn 
from  the  Nieper  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  fea  of  Afoph  ; on  the  W.  by  the  Nieper, 
which  feparates  it  from  Poland,  the  gulf  of  Riga,  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Swedffh  Lapland ; and 
on  the  N.  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  extends  from  230 
to  65°  E.  longitude  ; and  from  470  to  720  N.  latitude  ; 
and  is  one  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ruffa  are  as  follows  : 

The  W olga,  in  Latin,  Volga,  has  its  fource  in  the 
foreft  of  Wolkorfki,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in 
the  world  ; for  it  runs  a courfe  of  above  two  thoufand 
miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Its  banks 
arc  generally  fertile  ; and  though  not  fufficiently  cul- 
tivated, on  account  of  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the 
Tartars,  yet  the  foil  naturally  produces  all  kinds  of 
efculent  herbs,  and  in  particular,  afparagus  of  a very 
extraordinary  fize  and  goodnefs.  It  is  oblervable  that 
moft  of  the  oak  in  Ruffa  grows  in  the  countries  wa- 
tered by  this  river.  At  liver,  a town  little  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its  fource,  the 
7 Volga  is  navigable  for  large  ffiips  ; and  toward  the 
end  of  the  fpring  this  river  is  fo  levelled  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  and  fnow,  as  to  caufe  great  inundati- 


ons ; particularly  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
The  mafters  of  the  veflels  which  fail  down  the  IVolga 
to  Ajlracan , carefully  obferve  this  feafon,  as  at  that 
time  they  have  not  only  the  opportunity  of  a fafe  paf- 
fage  over  the  lhaliows,  but  alfo  over  feveral  flat  iflands, 
which  then  lie  at  a confiderable  depth  under  water. 
The  IVolga  receives  feveral  confiderable  rivers,  amoncr 
which  are  the  Occa  and  Coma,  and  difeharges  itfelf 
through  feveral  mouths  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  forming 
many  iftands.  It  abounds  with  a fine  fifh  called  belu- 
ga, which  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length. 

The  Don,  the  Tanais  of  the  ancients,  is  called 
Tuna  or  Duna  by  the  Tartars,  and  has  its  fource  not 
far  from  Tula  in  the  Iivano  Offero,  or  St.  John's  Lake. 
It  firft  runs  from  N.  to  S.  and  after  its  conflux  with 
the  Sofna,  direfts  its  courfe  from  W.  to  E.  and  in  fe- 
veral large  windings  again  runs  from  N.  to  S.  but  at 
length,  dividing  into  three  channels,  falls  into  the  fea 
of  Afoph.  The  waters  of  the  Don  are  thick  and  chalky, 
confequently  not  very  wholefome  drink.  This  river 
is  very  fhallow  in  fummer,  when  it  is  alfo  full  of  fand- 
banks  ; it,  however,  affords  plenty  of  large  and  fmall 
fifh.  The  Don  in  its  courfe  approaches  fo  near  the 
IVolga,  that  in  one  place  the  diftance  between  them  is 
but  one  hundred  and  forty  werfts,  or  about  eighty 
Englij h miles. 

The  Dwina  is  a very  large  river  : the  name  figni- 
fies  Double , it  being  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the 
Sukosia  and  the  Vug.  This  river  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches  or  channels  near  Archangel,  whence  it  runs 
into  the  White  Sea. 

The  Nieper,  the  ancient  Boryfhenes,  arifes  from 
.a  morafs  in  the  foreft  of  Wolhonjki,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  Smolenjhi,  and  forms  fe- 
veral windings  through  Lithuania,  Little  Ruffa,  the 
country  of  the  Zaporo  Coffacs,  and  a traft  inhabited  by 
the  Nagaian  Tartars  ? and  after  forming  a marlhy 
lake  of  fixty  werfts  in  length,  and  in  many  places  two, 
four,  or  even  ten  werfts  in  breadth,  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  Black  Sea.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  on 
both  fides  generally  high,  and  the  foil  excellent ; but 
in  fummer  the  water  is  not  very  wholefome.  The 
Nieper  has  no  lefs  than  thirteen  water-falls  within  the 
fpace  of  fixty  werfts  ; yet  in  fpring,  during  the  land- 
floods,  empty  veflels  may  be  hauled  over  them.  It 
abounds  with  fturgeon,  fterled,  carp,  pike,  karauffi, 
See.  There  is  but  one  bridge  over  this  river,  and 
that  is  a floating  one  at  Kicw , one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  paces  in  length.  This  bridge  is 
taken  away  about  the  end  of  September,  to  give  the 
flakes  of  ice  a free  paffage  down  the  river,  and  is 
again  put  together  in  fpring.  There  are  to  be  feen 
on  this  river  a great  number  of  mills  erected  in  boats. 

Tire  principal  lakes  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire  are, 

The  Lake  of  Ladoga,  fituated  between  the  gulf 
of  Finland  and  the  lake  of  Onega,  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth.  It  is  el- 
teemed  the  largeft  lake  in  Europe  , and  is  fuppofed  to 
exceed  any  other  for  its  plenty  of  fifh,  among  which 
are  alfo  feals.  This  lake  is  full  of  quick  lands,  which, 

being 
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being  moved  from  place  to  place  by  the  frequent 
ftorms  to  which  it  is  fubjeft,  form  feveral  fhelves 
along  its  courfe,  which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  flat- 
bottomed  veflels  of  the  Ruffins.  This  induced  Pe- 
ter the  Great  to  caufe  a canal  near  feventy  Englfj  miles 
in  length,  feventy  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  eleven 
deep,  to  be  cut,  at  a vaft  expence,  from  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  this  lake  to  the  fea.  This  great  work 
was  begun  in  the  year  1718,  and,  though  vigorouflv 
profecuted,  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1732,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne.  This  canal  has  twen- 
ty-five fiuices  or  locks,  and  feveral  rivers  run  into 
it.  At  the  diftance  of  every  werft  along  its  banks  is 
a pillar  marked  with  the  number  of  werfts  ; and  it 
is  the  conftant  employment  of  a regiment  of  foldiers 
to  keep  the  canal  in  repair  ; for  this  purpofe  they  are 
quartered  in  feveral  places  on  its  banks.  In  fummer- 
time  it  is  covered  with  floats  and  veflels,  which  pay 
toll  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  cargo. 

The  lake  of  Onega  is  fituated  between  the  lake 
of  Ladoga  and  the  White  Sea,  and  has  a communica- 
tion with  the  former  by  means  of  the  river  Sivir. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  werfts  in  length,  and 
about  eighty  in  breadth  ; and  though  its  waters  are 
frelh,  feals  are  often  feen  in  it. 

The  lake  of  Peipus  in  Livonia  Is  nearly  feventy 
miles  in  length,  and  about  forty  miles  in  breadth.  It 
abounds  with  fifh,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Finland 
by  the  river  Narva. 

Medicinal  and  faline  fprings  are  not  uncommon  in 
Rujfta.  Fine  filver,  which  alfo  yield ; fome  gold,  is 
dug  cut  of  the  mines  of  this  country,  and  alfo  ex- 
ceeding fine  copper,  iron,  and  many  other  minerals, 
with  fome  precious  ftones. 

The  mold  fertile  part  of  Rujfta  is  near  the  frontiers 
of  Poland , where  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  fupply 
their  neighbours  with  corn.  The  northern  parts  are 
not  only  extremely  cold  but  marlhv,  and  over-run 
with  forefts,  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  wild  beafts. 
Befide  domeftic  animals, there  are  in  Rufia  wild  beeves* 
rein-deer,  martens,  white  and  black  foxes,  ermines, and 
fables,  whofe  fkins  make  the  beft  furs  in  the  world  ; 
as  alfo  hyaenas  or  gluttons,  bears  and  wolves. 

SECT.  III. 

7 he  Perfons,  Drefs,  and  Manners  of  the  Ruffians  ; 
the  Houfes  of  the  common  People,  and  their  Furniture; 
their  Food,  and  Fondnefs  for  ftrong  Liquors.  Their 
Roads,  Manner  of  Travelling,  and  Language. 

NEAR  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  century, 
the  Ruffians  were  little  better  than  favages  ; but  that 
wife  prince, Peter  the  Great,  by  incredible  application, 
and  a proper  mixture  of  feverity  and  mildnefs,  wrought 
a happy  change  in  their  manners. 

The  Ruffians  are  for  the  moft  part  of  the  middle 
ftature,  though  many  of  them  are  tall  and  comely. — 
The  common  people  are  fond  of  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms ; and  though  the  majority  of  them  have  been 
gradually  brought  to  fubmit  to  modern  improvements, 


many  choofe  to  fuffer  great  inconveniencies,  and  to 
pay  additional  taxes,  rather  than  cut  off  their  beards, 
and  conform  to  fome  regulations  with  refpeft  to  re- 
ligion. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  extremely  fond  of  paint* 
and  confider  a ruddy  complexion  as  the  very  effence 
of  beauty  ; fo  that,  in  the  Rufjian  language,  red  and 
beautiful  are  fynonvmous  terms.  Even  the  poorer 
fort  among  the  women,  to  mend  t heir  complexion, 
will  beg  money  to  buy  paint.  By  this  means  thev 
daub  themfelves  fo  much,  as  to  conceal  the  graces 
which  nature  may  be  prefumed  to  have  beftowed  on 
them ; for  they  generally  profefs,  that  if  they  had 
fufficient  plumpnefs,  they  could  procure  themfelves 
beauty.  Perfons  of  diftinftion  are  very  fond  of  flats 
and  fplendor.  The  drefs  of  the  common  people  in 
Rufia  is  mean ; they  are  clothed  with  long  coats 
made  of  dreffed  fheep-tkins,  with  the  wool  toward 
their  bodies  ; their  legs  and  feet  are  fwaddled  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  fecured  by  a cord  of  reeds,  and  their 
fandals  are  of  the  fame  materials.  Their  caps  are 
lined  with  fur,  and  cover  the  ears  and  neck,  as  well 
as  the  head  ; they  wear  fafhes  round  their  waifts,  and 
double  gloves,  one  of  woollen,  and  the  other  of  lea- 
ther, which  take  in  the  hand  without  diftinftion,  ex- 
cept the  thumb  : thefe  gloves  are  an  effential  part  of 
their  clothing.  However  people  of  any  rank  gene- 
rally drefs  as  we  do  in  England,  except  wearing  a full 
great  coat  lined  with  fur,  with  a deep-quilted  or  fur- 
lined  cap,  when  they  go  abroad.  The  women  of  the 
lower  clals,  befide  their  petticoats,  wear  fheep-fkins 
like  the  men  ; but  thofe  who  move  in  a higher  fphere 
wear  flowered  fiik  cloaks,  lined  with  furs,  of  which 
the  moft  common  fort  is  of  white  hares.  Ladies  of 
great  diftinction  have  them  lined  with  rich  furs,  and 
almoft-conftantly  wear  them.  Perfons  of  both  fexes 
hang  on  their  bread:  a crofs,  which  is  put  on  when 
they  are  baptized,  and  this  they  never  lay  afide  as 
long  as  they  live.  The  Ruffians  feldom  fail  of  bathing 
twice  a week ; for  which  purpofe  alraoft  every  houfe- 
keeper  is  provided  with  a bath  in  his  houfe ; and  he 
that  has  none  goes  to  thofe  that  are  public.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  they  often  Tally  out  naked  from  the 
warm  bath,  run  about  in  the  cold,  roll  themfelves  in 
the  fnow,  and  then  plunge  again  into  the  warm  wa- 
ter ; and  this  viciffitude  of  heat  and  cold  they  confh 
der  as  beneficial  to  the  conftitution,  by  rendering 
them  hardy  and  robuft. 

People,  even  of  the  common  rank,  falute  each 
other  with  great  civility ; but  before  a Ruffian  wel- 
comes his  gueft,  his  vifiter  is  obliged  to  make  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  bow  to  a 
picture  of  fome  faint,  which  is  fo  placed  as  to  be  feen 
immediately  at  coming  in. 

The  moft  ufual  method  of  building,  both  in  the 
towns  and  country  villages,  is  to  lay  one  beam  of 
wood  upon  another;  and,  faftening  them  at  the  four 
corners,  fill  up  the  crevices  between  the  beams  with 
mofs.  The  houfe  is  afterward  covered  with  fhingles, 
and  holes  are  made  in  the  timber  for  dGors  ar.d  win- 
dows. 
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dows. -A  brick  ftove  or  large  oven  is  commonly 

made  in  the  houics  of  the  pealants,  and  takes  up  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sera  : this  is  Hat  at  the  top,  and 
boarded  ; upon  it,  and  on  a kind  of  (helves  round 
the  room  the  whole  family  deep,  without  beds. 

rheir  furniture  confifts  of  three  benches,  an  oblong 
table,  and  the  pidture  of  a faint  or  two.  Inftead  of 
candles  or  lamps,  the  Rujfian  peafants  ufually  burn 
long  fplinters  of  deal.  The  apartments  are  as  black 
as  chimnies ; for  the  fire-hearth  being  within  the 
ftove  above-mentioned,  which  has  no  other  vent  for 
thefmoke  but  into  the  room,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  foot.  It  is  no  fooner  dark,  than  the  lioufes 
fwarm  with  a fpecies  of  infedts  called  tarakans,  which 
are  a kind  of  goat-chaffers. 

The  infitiable  eagernefs  of  the  common  people 
after  fpirituous  liquors  and  other  ftrong  drink,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  carnival  time,  is  in  a great  meafure  owing 
to  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  the  rigorous  faffs  they 
obferve,  and  the  fiender  diet  they  live  upon  through-, 
out  the  year.  Among  the  lower  clafs,  it  is  generally 
the  men  who  give  themfelves  up  to  thefe  exccffes, 
though  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  at  Peterjburgh  a 
drunken  woman  daggering  along  the  ftreets.  Some 
authors  indeed  fay,  that  ’drunkennefs  is  fo  fir  from 
being  confidered  as  a crime,  t hat  they  make  it  part  of 
the'r  religion,  and  that  they  do  not  think  they  have 
kept  a holiday  as  t hey  ought,  if  they  are  not  drunk 
before  night  •,  and  Mr  Perry  affirms,  that  if  you  pafs 
through  Mofco-w  on  a holiday,  you  will  fee  both 
priefts  and  people  lie  drunk  upon  the  ground  ; and  if 
you  go  to  help  one  of  them  up,  he  will  tell  you  hv 
way  of  excufe,  c<  It  is  a holiday.”  He  adds  that 
the  ladies  of  quality  are  fo  little  afhamed  of  drinking 
to  excefs,  that  they  will  frankly  acknowledge  their 
having  been  very  drunk,  and  return  thanks  for  the 
favour  to  their  friends  who  made  them  fo. 

With  a view  to  meliorate  the  manners  of  a people, 
then  little  better  than  favage,  the  empreis  Catherine 
Alexowna  publifhed  an  ordinance  for  the  purpdfe  of 
promoting  and  regulating  focial  intercourfe  among 
her  fubjedts,  and  to  fettle  the  forms  of  good-breeding 
As  the  rules  laid  down  (hew,  in  a ftriking  manner, 
the  low  ftate  of  civilization  at  that  time,  even  among 
the  higher  ranks,  we  fhall  infert  them  as  a precious 
curiofity : 

i.  The  perfon  at  whofe  houfe  the  affembly  is  to  be 
kept,  fhall  fignify  the  fame  by  hanging  out  a bill,  or 
by  giving  fome  other  public  notice,  to  perfons  of 
both  fexes.  2.  The  affembly  not  to  be  open  fooner 
than  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  conti- 
nue longer  than  ten  at  night.  3.  The  mafter  of  the 
houfe  (hall  not  be  obliged  to  meet  his  guefts,  or  con- 
duct them  out,  or  to  keep  them  company ; but  he  is 
obliged  to  find  them  chairs,  candles,  liquors,  and  all 
other  neceffaries  t he  company  may  alk  for  ; he  is  like- 
wife  to  provide  them  with  cards,  dice,  and  every  necef- 
fary  of  gaming!  4.  Therefhallbe  nofixed  hour  forcom- 
ing  or  going  away  ; it  is  enough  for  a perfon  to  ap- 
pear in  the  affembly.  5.  Every  one  fhall  be  free  to 
fit,  walk,  or  game,  as  he  pleafes ; nor  ihall  any  one 


go  about  to  hinder  him,  or  take  exceptions  at  what 
he  does,  upon  pain  of  emptying  the  great  eagle  (a  pint 
bowl  full  of  brandy.)  It  ffiali  likewife  be  fufficie.’t, 

at  entering  or  retiring,  to  falute  the  company. 

6.  Perfons  of  di (find! ion,  noblemen,  fuperior  officers, 
merchants,  and  tradefmen  of  note,  head  workmen, 
efpecially  carpenters  ! and  perfons  employed  in  ch.  o- 
cerv,  are  to  have  liberty  to  enter  the  alfemblies:  as 
likewife  their  wives  and  children.  7.  A particular 
place  ffiali  be  afligned  the  footmen,  except  thofe  >f 
the  houfe,  that  there  may  be  room  enough  in  tne 
apartments  defigned  for  the  affembly.  8.  No  laches 
are  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  nor 
ffiali  gentlemen  be  drunk  before  nine.  9.  Ladies 
who  play  at  forfeitures,  queftions  and  commands,  See. 
(hall  not  be  noify  or  riotous  •,  no  gentleman  ffiali  at- 
tempt to  force  a kifs,  and  no  perfon  ffiali  offer  to 
ftrike  a woman  in  the  affembl  , under  pain  of  future 
exclufion. 

Not  only  the  common  people,  but  the  whole  nation, 
are  much  more  ufed  to  fiffi  than  flefli  , for  their  faffs 
take  up  near  two  thirds  of  the  year  Dr  Kffig, 
above  quoted,  fays,  “ the  faffs  of  the  Greek  church, 
taken  together,  interdict  the  eating  of  mmal  food 
full  half  the  year.”  During  thefe  faffs  they  are  au’o- 
luteiy  prohibited  by  their  religion  to  tafte  of  fl  ffi: 
this  is  oblerved  with  the  ut  iioff  ftridlnefs  ; they  will 
not  even  taffe  of  eggs,  m'  k,  or  any  thing  that  has 
even  the  leaft  relation  at  caviere  is  a g at 

di ill  among  them.  At  /.  her  times  of  the  ^ar, 
people  of  rank  have  at  1 . - tables  a variety  oft!,  di- 
me t and  fowl ; bin  'afore  they  lit  down,  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  fa  1 nil'  '.reients  every  • ;?  of  the  guefts 
with  :i  cup  of  brandy,  on  a plate,  or  faiver,  with  her 
own  hands;  ami.  among  particular  friends,  all  the 
company  falute  the  lady.  According  to  D’Anteroche 
the  miftrefs  of  1 lie  houfe,  in  fome  parts  of  RuJ/Jn, 
prefents  the  glaffes  in  a very  fubmiffive  manner,  ‘o 
all  the  guells,  who  do  nor  even  look  at  her : the  glafes 
are  returned  to  her,  and  (lie  withdraws  immediately. 

A perfon  may  travel  cheap  and  with  great  expedi 
tion  in  Ruffi both  in  Cummer  and  winter  ; the  p ■ t- 
roads  leading  to  the  chief  towns  are  very  exafrly  -a- 
fured,  with  the  werfts  m rked,  and  the  port  e 
fixed  at  proper  diftanres  ; for  throughout  the  • >le 
empire,  and  even  in  Siberia , a pillar,  inferibed  w.th 
the  number  of  werfts,  is  erected  at  the  end  of  each, 
fine  expence  of  travelling  in  this  manner  is  fo  e hy, 
that  between  Riga  and  Peterjburgh  the  hire  of  a p - 
horfe  for  every  werff  is  no  more  than  two  copetics 
and  a half,  which  is  one  penny  three  farth  ngs  fter- 
iing ; between  A Tovogr,d  and  Reterjbu'~gh  only  one 
copeik;  and  between  N v. grod  and  iu/kow  but  half 
a copeik.  Nothing  can  be  more  accommodated  to 
eafe  and  difpatch  than  travelling  in  fledges  during  the 
winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered  deep  with  luow, 
and  impartible  for  wheel  carriages.  1 he  whole  road 
between  thofe  two  cities  is  marked  out  in  the  fnow  by 
fir-trees,  planted  on  both  (ides,  at  the  diftance  of 
twenty  yards,  which,  at  a moderate  computation, 

amount 
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amountto  128,180  tree*.  At  certain  didar.ces  great 
piles  of  wood  are  heaped  up,  to  be  fet  on  fire,  in  order 
to  give  light  to  the  emprefs  and  her  court,  if  they 
pafl'ed  by  in  the  night.  On  thefe  occafions  the  fove- 
reign  is  drawn  in  a kind  of  houfe  that  contains  her 
bed,  a table,  and  other  conveniencies,  where  four 
perfons  may  take  a repaid.  This  wooden  drufture, 
which  has  a (loping  roof,  and  (mail  windows  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  is  fixed  on  a fledge,  and  drawn  by 
twenty-four  pod-horfes  ; and  if  any. of  them  fail  on 
the  road,  others  are  ready  to  fupply  their  places. 

The  Ruffian  language  derives  its  origin  from  the 
Sclavonian , but  at  prefent  it  is  very  different  from  it. 
The  alphabet  confifls  of  forty-two  letters,  mod  of 
them  Greek  charadlers,  as  they  were  written  in  the 
ninth  century  ; but  as  the  latter  did  not  exprefs  every 
particular  found  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  recourfe 
was  had  to  feveral  Hebrew  letters,  and  to  the  inven- 
tion of  fome  arbitrary  ligns.  In  the  different  parts  of 
the  Ruffian  empire  various  dial  eels  are  ufed,  as  the 
Mofcovite , the  Novogrcdian,  the  Ukranian , and  that  of 

Archangel. The  dialect  tiled  in  Siberia  nearly  re- 

fcavbies  theduft. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ruffians. 

THE  Ruffians  profefs  the  religion  of  the 

.U  O 

Greek  church,  which  was  fird  embraced  by  the  great 
duchefsOgla,  fovereign  of  Ruffin,  in  the  955th  year 
after  the  birth  of  Chrif.  The  external  part  of  their 
religion  confifls  in  the  number  and  feverity  of  their 
fads,  in  which  they  far  exceed  the  Romijh  church, 
amounting,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  two 
thirds  of  the  year.  Their  ufual  weekly  fads  are  on 
IVcdnefdays  and  Fridays.  In  Lent , as  hath  been  be- 
fore remarked,  they  neither  eat  flefin,  milk,  eggs,  nor 
butter;  but  confine  themfelves  to  vegetable;,  bread, 
and  fifh  fried  in  oil. 

The  eighth  week  before  Eafer  is  called  the  butter 
week,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  Ruffian  carnival, 
it  being  fpent  in  ail  kinds  of  entertainments,  and  every 
fpecies  of  licentioufnefs.  Among  the  diverfions  ex- 
hibited at  this  time,  one  of  the  mod  fingular  is  rid- 
ing in  fledges  down  a deep  declivity,  twenty  ells  in 
height,  made  with  boards  and  covered  with  ice,  by 
throwing  water  to  freeze  upon  it.  At  this  time  of 
public  diverfions  they  atone  for  their  bad  living  in 
Lent,  by  feading,  and  the  free  ufe  of  brandy.  On 
Eajler-day  mod  of  them  eat  to  fuch  excefs,  as  to  throw 
themfelves  into  a fit  of  ficknefs  by  overcharging  their 
ftomachs.  On  that  joyful  fedival  the  Ruffians  kifs 
one  another  in  the  mod  friendly  manner,  prefenting 
an  egg  coloured  over,  and  fometimes  tolerably  painted, 
with  the  following  falutation  : “ Chrid  is  rilen  to 
which  the  other  anfwers,  “ He  is  indeed  rifen.” 

The  Ruffians  are  great  enemies  to  the  worfhip  of 
graven  images,  and  yet  are  fo  abfurdly  inconfident, 
as  to  pav  their  adorations  to  paintings ; to  thefe  they 
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bow,  and  make  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  They  likewife 
praflife  the  fame  bowings  and  croffings  when  they 
pafs  a church,  or  even  fee  one  at  a didance. 

The  Abbe  Chappe  D’Auteroche,  who  made  a jour- 
ney into  Siberia  by  order  of  the  king  of  France,  de- 
feribes  the  date  of  religion  in  Ruff  a in  the  following 
manner  : ‘ The  common  people  are  bigoted  even  to 
fanaticifm  in  favour  of  the  Greek  religion  : this  extra- 
vagance increafes  the  farther  we  get  from  the  capita! ; 
but  thefe  very  people  are  fo  little  acquainted  v.  it  lx 
their  religion,  that  they  are  perfuaded  they  fulfil  all 
their  duties,  by  complying  with  lome  external  cere- 
monies, and  efpecially  by  keeping  the  Lent  fad  with 
the  greated  ftriClr.efs.  In  other  refpe&s,  they  give 
themfelves  up  to  debauchery  and  to  every  kind  of 
vice.  Morality  is  lefs  to  be  met  with  among  the 
Ruffians,  than  among  the  Fagans  their  neighbours. — ■ 
The  opinions  of  the  Ruffians  with  regard  to  Chridia- 
nity  arc  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  fhould  feem  as  if 
that  religion,  fo  well  adapted  in  itfeif  to  the  happinefs 
and  good  order  of  fociety,  had  only  ferved  to  make 
this  people  more  wicked.  A murderer  was  taken 
and  condemned  ; and  being  afked  in  the  courfe  of 
his  trial,  whether  he  had  kept  the  Lent  fads?  ap- 
peared as  much  furprifed  as  the  mod  upright  man 
would  have  been,  if  his  honedy  had  been  called  in 
quedion.  He  immediately  anfwered  with  warmth, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  negle&ing  the  duties  of  his 
religion.  Yet  this  very  man  was  at  the  head  of  a fet 
of  ruffians,  and  whenever  they  feized  upon  any  tra- 
vellers, he  readily  gave  up  all  the  booty  to  his  compa- 
nions, on  condition  they  delivered  up  to  him  the  un- 
happy victims  alive.  He  fird  undreiTed  them,  and 
tied  them  naked  to  a tree,  without  any  regard  to  their 
fex  : he  then  opened  their  bread  near  the  heart,  and 
drank  their  blood.  He  declared  that  he  took  great 
pleafure  in  feeing  the  dreadful  contortions  and  con- 
vulfions  of  thefe  wretched  people.’’  The  Abbe  adds, 
“ This  fact,  though  it  may  feem  fcarce  credible,  was 
told  me  by  fome  Ruffians .” 

Many  of  the  common  people,  and  even  fome  per- 
fons of  rank,  either  by  way  of  penance,  or  from  other 
motives  ox  humiliation,  prodrate  themfelves  on  their 
faces  at  the  entrance  of  their  churches : and  thofe 
who  are  confcious  of  having  contracted  any  impurity, 
forbear  entering  the  church,  but  dand  at  the  door. 
The  church  bells  are  often  rung ; and  as  ringing  is 
counted  a branch  of  devotion,  the  towns  are  provided 
with  a great  number  of  bells,  which  make  as  it  were 
a continual  chiming. 

The  fervice  is  performed  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue, 
which  the  people  do  not  underhand,  as  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern  Ruffian  ; and  this  fervice  con- 
fids  in  abundance  of  trifling  ceremonies,  long  mafies, 
finging,  and  prayers  ; all  which  are  performed  by 
the  priefls,  the  congregation  only  repeating,  “ Lord 
“ be  merciful  to  me.”  They  fometimes  add  a lec- 
ture from  one  of  the  fathers : but  there  are  few 
churches  in  which  fermons  are  ever  delivered,  and 
even  in  thofe  thev  preach  but  feldom. 
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In  the  Ruffian  churches  there  are  neither  feats  nor 
forms,  hut  the  whole  congregation  perform  their  de- 
votions {landing. On  feftival  days  the  clergy  are 

adorned  with  very  rich  veftments,  fomewhat  refem- 
bting  thofe  of  the  Levitical  priells  defcribed  in  the 
O.'d  Teflnmcnt.  The  people  know  very  little  of  the 
B:'u!e}  which  has  never  yet  been  tranflated  into  their 
language.  They  have,  however,  one  in  the  Sc/avo- 
nian  tongue,  with  annotations  •,  nor  are  there  any 
proper  meafures  taken  for  the  inilruftion  of  young 
people  among  the  vulg.tr,  in  the  principles  of  religion. 
The  people  never  ftng  pfalms  or  hymns,  nor  have  any 
hymn-books  in  their  lioufes  ; for  none  but  the  cho- 
rifters  are  allowed  to  ling  pfalms  in  the  churches. 

Befide  the  great  feftivals  ordained  by  the  Ruffian 
church,  there  are  every  year  others  appointed  by  the 
civil  power,  when  all  public  bufmefs  and  trades  are 
fufpended  with  greater  ftrielnefs  than  even  during  the 
former  •,  fuch  a;  the  anniverlary  of  the  birth,  inaugu- 
ration, and  coronation  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  and 
on  the  faint’s  day  whofe  name  he  or  five  bears  ; and 
likewife  the  feftival  of  the  birth  and  name-day  of 
other  perfons  of  the  royal  family;  that  of  St.  Alexan- 
der Neufki,  which  is  kept  on  the  thirtieth  of  Augujl ; 
and  the  anniverfary  of  the  battle  of  Pultoiva,  which 
is  commemorated  on  the  twcnty-feventh  of  June. 

There  are  a great  number  of  convents  for  the  reli- 
gious of  both  {'exes  in  the  Ruffian  empire  : but  Peter 
I prudently  ordered,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  on  a monaftic  life  before  fifty  years  of 
age:  yet  this  regulation  has  been  repealed  lince  lvs 
death : however,  no  man  is  permitted  to  turn  monk 
till  he  is  thirty,  nor  any  woman  to  turn  nun  till  {he 
is  fifty:  and  even  then  not  without  the  exprefs  li- 
cence of  the  holy  fynod. 

Every  large  village  has  a church,  and  prieft  to  of- 
ficiate in  it,  and  in  the  towns  there  is  a church  almoft 
in  every  ftreet.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  old 
churches  have  a crefcent  under  the  crofs  erected  on 
the  tops  of  the  towers. 

They  baptize  their  children  immediately  after  they 
are  born  : the  child  is  received  at  the  church  door  by 
the  prieft,  who  ligns  the  forehead  with  the  fign  of 
the  crofs.  He  then  faftens  nine  wax  candles,  given 
by  the  godfathers,  ready  lighted,  round  the  font. — 
Having  fprinkled  incenfe  upon  the  godfathers,  and 
confecrated  the  water,  each  of  them  takes  a wax 
candle,  and  they  all  walk  three  times  round  the  font, 
which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  the  clerk 
carrying  the  picture  of  St.  John  before  them.  The 
prieft  receives  from  the  godfathers  the  name  of  the 
child  in  writing,  which  he  puts  upon  a fmall  picture, 
holding  it  upon  the  child’s  breaft,  while  he  mutters 
certain  prayers  ; and  then  afks,  whether  the  child 
believes  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ; and  the  godfathers  having  afcfwered  in  the 
affirmative,  they  inftantly  turn  their  backs  to  the  font, 
to  fhew  their  averfion  to  ti  e three  next  queftions  ; 
viz.  whether  the  child  forfakes  the  devil,  his  angels, 
and  his  works  ? To  each  queftion  the  godfathers  an- 


fvver,  Yes;  and  as  often  fpit  on  the  ground.  Then 
turning  again  to  the  font,  the  prieft  afles,  whether 
they  promife  that  the  child  fliall  be  brought  up  in  the 
true  Greek  religion  ? and  laying  his  hands  upon  him, 
fays,  “ Get  out  of  this  child,  though  unclean  fpirit, 

“ and  make  room  for  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  He  then 
blows  upon  the  child  three  times,  to  drive  away  the 
devil,  by  whom,  they  fuppofe,  children  are  poiliffied 
before  baptifm.  After  this  he  cuts  off  a little  of  the 
child’s  hair,  which  he  puts  into  a book  ; and  having 
afked  the  godfathers,  whether  they  defire  the  child 
fhould  be  baptized,  he  takes  him  naked  into  his  arms, 
and  dipping  him  three  times  into  the  water,  makes 
ufe  of  the  ufiial  words  : “ I baptize  thee  in  the  name 
“ of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
“ Ghoft.”  He  then  puts  a corn  of  fait  into  the 
child’s  mouth,  and  making  the  lign  of  the  crofs  on 
his  forehead,  hands,  breaft,  an  1 back,  with  confe- 
crated oil,  puts  him  on  a clean  fhirt,  faying,  “ Thou 
“ art  as  clean  from  thy  original  fin  as  this  fifirt.” — 
lie  hangs  a final!  crofs  of  gold,  filver,  or  lead,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  parent-,  about  the  child’s 
neck,  with  a ftriff  charge  that  he  {hall  wear  it  ail  his 
life-time  ; in  the  obfervance  of  which  the  Ruffians  are 
fo  exact,  that  if  no  fuch  croft  be  found  about  a de- 
ccafed  perfon,  they  will  not  allow  him  Chriltian  bu- 
rial. The  prieft  alfo  affigns  a peculiar  faint,  whom 
the  child  is  hereafter  to  reverence  as  his  patron  ; and 
having  killed  the  child  and  his  godfathers,  he  exhorts 
them  to  mutual  love.  If  more  children  are  to  be 
baptized  at  the  fame  time,  the  font  is  emptied,  be- 
caufe  they  held  that  the  water  is  polluted  by  the  ori- 
ginal fin  of  the  preceding  child. 

As  they  fuppofe  children  to  be  regenerated  by 
baptifm,  they  think  they  have  a right  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  which  is  adminiftered  in  the  following  man- 
ner : the  prieft  going  to  the  altar,  attended  by  the 
clerk,  fays  the  office  according  to  St.  Bafii’s  liturgy, 
after  which  mixing  warm  water  with  the  wine,  he 
fteeps  bits  of  bread  in  the  chalice,  and  then  confe- 
crates  both  elements  together.  The  prieft  rakes  the 
bread  out  with  a fpoon,  and  gives  it  to  the  commu- 
nicants, little  babes  having  only  half  the  quantity  of 
grown  people,  till  they  are  {even  years  of  age. 

Their  prolelvtes  who  are  of  age  are  baptized  in  a 
river,  and  three  times  plunged  over  head  like  the 
children,  on  mentioning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoft. 

Perfons  who  are  inclined  to  change  their  religion 
for  that  of  the  Tvhfco’uiies,  are  inllrudfed  for  fix 
weeks  in  fome  convent ; and  at  their  baptifm  are  to 
abjure  their  former  religion,  to  defert  it  as  heretical, 
and,  as  often  as  it  is  named,  to  fhew  their  abhorrence 
by  fpiting  on  the  ground. 

I:,  ancient  times  the  primate,  or  fupreme  bifhopof 
the  Ruffian  church,  was  a fuffragan  to  the  patriarch 
of  Couflaniinople  ; but  the  czar  Feodor  Iwanowitz  ap- 
pointed a Ruffian  patriarch  to  prefide  over  the 
church  ; yet  as  thefe  patriarchs  gradually  aflumed 
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an  exorbitant  power,  dangerous  even  to  tire  ftate,  Pe- 
ter I.  on  the  death  of  the  haft  patriarch,  in  1701, 
fuppreffed  that  dignity,  and  declared  liirnfelf  head 
of  the  church  of  Ruffta.  In  the  year  1719  the  fame 
prince  inftituted  a council  that  has  the  direction  of 
ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  is  ftyled,  “ The  moft  holy 
fynod.”  This  fynod  is  compofed  of  the  fovereign, 
who  is  prefident,  a vice-prefident,  who  is  generally 
the  metropolitan  arihbifhop,  and  a number  of  coun- 
fellors  and  affeffors.  Subordinate  to  this  council  are 
two  others ; the  firft  called  the  Oeconomie,  which 
has  the  management  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical  lands 
and  revenues  ; the  fecond  has  power  to  execute  the 
regulations  made  in  relation  to  the  feparatifts,  called 
Rofkolniki,  and  levies  the  tax  impofed  on  them  for 
being  permitted  to  wear  their  beards.  This,  howe- 
ver, is  allowed  to  all  ecclefiaftics  of  tne  Ruffian 
church,  who  likewife  wear  their  own  hair,  and  on 
their  heads  a high  ftiii  black  cap,  from  which  a 
piece  of  the  fame  fluff  hangs  down  on  their  backs,  or 
elfe  a large  flapped  hat.  They  have  over  their  flioul- 
ders  a fort  of  long  cloak  ; but  the  fecular  priefts, 
when  out  of  the. church,  generally  wear  a blue  or  a 
brown  long  coat.  The  clergy  are  permitted  to  mar- 
ry, but  it  rnuftbe  to  a virgin;  and  on  her  death,  he 
is  neither  allowed  to  marry  again,  nor  to  hold  his  be- 
nefice, but  muft  either  retire  to  a convent,  or  be  de- 
graded ; and  if  he  choofes  the  latter,  he  is  at  full  li- 
berty to  marry  a fecond  time:  hence  no  wives  are 
better  treated  than  thofe  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  church  is  centered  in 
the  monafteries,  which  formerly  had  eftates  to  the 
amount  of  ,£.400,000  per  annum : the  prefent  em- 
prefs  has  annexed  thefe  church  lands  to  the  crown, 
and  in  return  grants  annual  penfions  to  the  hierarchy, 
and  dignified  clergy,  and  the  monks.  The  arch- 
bifhops  and  bilheps  receive  about  £.  1000  or  .£.1200 
per  annum  and  the  fubordinate  ecclefiaftics  in  pro- 
portion. Many  of  the  monafteries  have  been  fup- 
prefied,  and  thofe  that  now  remain  are  reftrifled  in 
the  number  of  members  which  they  are  to  receive. 
Cox’s  Travels,  III.  152.  b'vo.  edition. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  regular  and  fecular; 
the  firft  are  monks,  and  the  other  parifh  priefts. 
Al!  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  chofen  from  the 
order  of  monks  : thefe  are  archbifhops  and  bifhops, 
archimandrites  or  abbots,  and  igoomens  or  priors. 
The  archbilhoprics,  or  bifhoprics,  are  thirty-three 
in  number,  x.  Novogorocl,  2.  Mofcow,  3.  Peterjburgh , 
4.  Cafan , 5.  Aftracan , 6.  Tobolfki,  7.  Rojlof  8. 
Plefkof,  9.  Kratitz , 10.  Refan , ij.  Tver,  ) 2.  S/ti- 
venfk  and  Kherfon , 13.  Mchilef,  14.  Smolerjko , 15. 
Nijhnei- Novogorod,  16.  Rielgorod , 17.  Sufdal,  18.  Vo- 
logda, 19  Columna , 20.  V'tatjk , 21.  Archangel , 22. 
Ujlyug , 23.  Voronetz,  24.  Irkutjk,  27.  Perejlaf, \ 2 6. 
Cojiroma,  27.  Volodimir , 28.  Tamborf  29.  Olonetz, 
30.  Sievjky  31.  Kiofy  32  T chernicofy  33.  Pereajlavl. 

Ruffta  contains  at  prefent  150  monafteries,  go- 
verned by  58  abbots,  and  99  priors;  and  67  nunne- 
ries, fuperintended  by  abbeffes.  There  are  2677 
monks,  and  1 299  nuns.  The  other  priefts  and  ec- 


clefiaftics belonging  to  the  nunneries  and  cathedrals 
are  1537.  Le  Clerc,  Hift.  An.  de  la  Ruff.  261. 

The  Ruffian  parifh-priefts  are  called  papas,  or 
popes,  a word  fignifying  father,  and  indiferiminately 
applied,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  to  all  ec- 
clefiaftics, without  diftitnftion,  until  it  was  confined  to 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  by  an  edict  of  Gregory  VII. 
but  this  order  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  ecclefiaftics 
of  the  Greek  communion.  Dr.  King  on  the  Greek 
Church. — The  parochial  clergy  in  Raffia  are  gene- 
rally the  refufe  of  the  people  ; many  of  them  cannot 
even  read  : they  deliver  from  memory  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  a chapter  of  the  New  Teftament,  or 
part  of  a homoly,  which  they  repeat  every  Friday 
and  Sunday.  Befide  the  furplice  fees,  which  in  the 
pooreft  benefice  amount  to  £.  4 per  annum,  and  in 
the  moft  profitable  but  to  £.  20,  they  have  only  a 
wooden  houfe,  fcarcely  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mean- 
eft  among  their  parifhioners,  and  a fnvall  portion  of 
land,  which  they  ufually  cultivate  with  their  own 
hands  ; whilft  the  higheft  dignity  to  which  they  can 
attain,  fo  long  as  they  continue  married,  is  that  of 
protopope  to  a cathedral,  the  income  annexed  to 
which  is  little  more  than  £.  20  a year.  Coxe,  III. 
5 54. — The  monks  are  almoft  the  iole  proprietors  of 
the  learning  poffefled  by  the  clergy.  In  no  inftar.ee, 
perhaps,  has  the  emprefs  contributed  more  to  civi- 
lize her  people,  than  by  eftabli  fifing  fchools  in  vari- 
ous p:  rts  of  the  empire,  for  the  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  priefts. 

The  Ruffian  feparatifts  are,  by  way  of  contempt, 
termed  Roflvolniki,  or  fchifmatics ; but  they  call 
themfclves  Starowierzi,  or  ancient  believers.  They 
lay  great  ltrels  on  a variety  of  forms  and  practices,  in 
themfelves  very  trivial ; are  great  bigots,  and  have  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  the  national  church.  This  fe£t 
is  not  very  numerous  in  Ruff  a,  though  it  has  fpread 
over  all  Siberia. 

The  natives  of  thofe  provinces  that  have  been  con- 
quered from  Sweden  profefs  Lutheraniftn ; and  both 
the  Proteftants,  of  whom  there  are  many  among  the 
Ruffta  ns y and  thofe  of  the  Romijh  church,  enjoy  full 
liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  public  exercife  of  their 
religion;  fo  that  they  have  churches,  and  priefts,  or 
minifters,  at  Mofcow , Peterjburgh,  Cronfladt,  Arch- 
angel, and  AJlracan ; but  thofe  of  the  church  of 
Rome  have  no  longer  the  privilege  of  hanging  bells  in 
■their  churches.  The  Armenians  have  public  places 
of  worftfip  only  at  AJlracan.  The  Jefuits  and  Jews 
have  been  banifhed  from  the  country ; but  it  is 
thought  that  many  who  fecretly  adhere  to  Judaifm 
ftill  remain  there  ; and  when  the  order  of  Jefuits 
was  fuppreffed  by  a papal  bull,  the  emprefs  Ca- 
therine offered  them  an  afylum  in  her  dominions. 
She  has  fince  done  more:  for  in  the  year  1783  fire 
declared  herfelf  prote<ftrefs  of  the  order  of  Jefus'; 
and  Beniftowfki,  a celebrated  Ex-jefuit,  obtained"  of 
the  pope  a revival  of  that  order  in  the  dominions  or 
the  emprefs.  Since  which  four  Jefuits  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  over  the  churches  of  Peterjburgh 
and  Mofcow. 
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A confiderable  number  of  the  Ruffian  fubjefts  are 
Mahometans,  and  ftill  greater  numbers  are  Pagans. 
In  order  to  promote  their  converfion,  the  fynod  has 
inftituted  a peculiar  fociety  for  propagating  Chriftian 
knowledge,  it  is  faid  many  thoufands  of  them  have 
been  converted  to  Chriflianity ; but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears,  from  the  writings  of  thofe  who 
have  lately  travelled  through  Siberia , that  great  vio- 
lence and  conflraint  have  been  ufed  to  bring  them 
over ; and  that,  as  mold  of  the  people  have  been 
baptized  againft  their  will,  they  have  very  imperfect 
and  contemptible  ideas  of  the  religion  they  are  laid  to 
profefs. 

Mr.  Coxe,  when  he  vifited  the  prefs  of  the  holy 
fynod  at  Mofcow,  faw  three  volumes  of  fermons 
printing  there,  in  the  Ruffian  language,  which  were 
tranflations  from  the  belt  Englijh , French , and  Ger- 
man divines.  This  was  undertaken  by  the  exprefs 
order  of  the  emprefs. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  feveral  popes  laboured 
hard  to  render  the  great  duke  of  Ruffia  unfriendly 
toward  the  Greek  religion,  but  without  i'uccefs.  The 
doddors  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris , have  lince  made 
the  fame  attempt  ; for,  when  Peter  the  Great  fup- 
preffed  the  patriarchate,  they  endeavoured  to  per- 
•iuade  him  to  bring  about  an  union  of  the  Ruffian 
church  with  that  of  Rome  ■ but  this  point  they  were 
unable  to  carry. 

As  the  nobility  of  Ruffia  never  enter  into  the 
church,  the  pricldhood  is  compofed  entirely  of  the 
common  people.  This  disjunction  of  the  different 
orders  of  the  Idate  tends  greatly  to  debafe  the  man- 
ners and  contraCt  the  purfuits  of  each.  The  alliance 
between  church  and  (late  is  a political  axiom  not  yet 
underftood  in  this  empire. 

SEC  T.  V. 

Of  their  Marriages  and  Funeral  Ceremonies. 

THE  marriage  ceremonies  of  tire  Rffi/ms, 
as  deferibed  by  the  author  of  the  Travels  of  the  HcAf- 
tein  ambaffadors  through  Ruffia  to  Per  fa,  were  very 
particular;  M.  l’Abbe  Cliappe  d’Auteroche  who  vi- 
lited  this  country  feveral  years  after  the  acceffion  of 
the  prefent  emprefs  Catherine  IE  and  officiated  as 
bridefman  at  a wedding,  has  likewife  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  on  fuch  occalions  : from 
each  of  thefe  authors  we  fhall  form  our  account. 

When  every  thing  is  agreed  upon  between  the  pa- 
rents, if  they  are  of  quality,  a woman,  called  the 
fuacha,  i-  appointed  by  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  another  by  thofe  of  the  bride,  to  take  joint  care 
of  the  nuptials  ; and  thele  provide  every  thing  fit  for 
the  bridal  chamber,  which,  in  general,  contains  no- 
thing but  a bed,  which  is  ufually  very  neat,  and 
without  curtains;  the  images  given  by  tire  godfather 
and  godmother  to  the  new  married  couple ; a few 
.chairs,  and  a table,  with  bottles  of  brandy  and  glafi- 
fes,  near  which  an  o'  1 matron  is  placed.  When  all 
is  ready.,  the  biidegioom  goes  toward  tire  evening  ac- 


companied by  his  kindred,  the  prieft  who  is  to  mar- 
ry him  leading  the  van  on  horieback.  They  are  re- 
ceived at  the  bride’s  door  by  her  relations,  invited  to 
come  in,  and  to  fit  down  at  table,  where  only 
three  diffies  of  meat  are  ferved  up,  and  even  thefe 
are  not  to  be  touched  by  any  one  prefent.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  table  a place  is  left  for  the  bride- 
groom, which  is  taken  up  by  a young  lad  appointed 
for  that  that  purpofe,  while  the  bridegroom,  is  talk- 
ing with  the  bride’s  friends  : but  at  length  he  having 
prevailed  on  the  youth  by  fome  prefents  to  refign  the 
place  to  him,  takes  bis  feat,  and  the  bride,  richly 
drefled,  brought  in  with  a veil  over  her  face,  and 
placed  next  the  bridegroom ; two  lads  at  the 
fame  time  holding  a piece  of  taffety  between  them, 
to  prevent  their  feeing  each  other.  The  fuacha  then 
comes  in,  and  paints  her,  ties  up  her  hair  in  two 
knots,  puts  a coronet  on  her  head,  and  all  the  orna- 
ments of  a married  woman.  The  coronet  is  of  gold, 
or  filver  gilt,  and  lined  with  lilk,  having  on  both 
fides,  near  the  ears,  five  or  fix  rows  of  pearls  hang- 
ing down  in  firings  on  her  breafi.  The  upper  gar- 
ments, which  has  fieeves  an  ell  and  a hair  wide,  is 
embroidered  at  the  edges  with  gold  and  filver, 
eipecially  about  the  neck,  where  it  is  ffiff"  with  em- 
broidery for  the  breadth  of  three  inches.  They 
fometimes  beftow  a thoufand  crowns  upon  this  robe. 
The  bridegroom  is  then  painted  by  his  fuacha,  whilft 
the  women  who  are  prefent  ftand  linging  upon  the 
benches. 

At  length  they  all  go  to  church,  where  the  vourm 
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couple  ftand  upon  a piece  of  taffety,  and  have  a ca- 
nopy of  t lie  fame  iiik  over  t Heir  heads.  Here  hav- 
ing made  offerings  of  fried  meats,  fiffi,  and  paftry, 
the  prieft  gives  them  his  benediction,  and  taking  the 
man  by  his  right  hand,  and  the  woman  by  her  left, 
he  afks  them  three  times,  whether  they  are  both  wil- 
ling to  be  married,  and  to  love  one  another  as  they 
ought  to  do.  To  which  having  anfwered  Yes,  the 
whole  company  join  hands,  and  the  prieft  lings  t lie 
CXXVIIIth  Pfalm  ; which  being  ended,  he  puts  a 
garland  of  rue  upon  t he  heads  of  the  young  couple, 
and  if  one  of  them  be  a widow  or  widower,  about 
their  fhoulders,  faying,  “ Increafe  and  multiply. 
Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  pi  t 
a funder.”  While  the  prieft  pronounces  thefe  words, 
each  of  the  people  imited  to  the  wedding  lights  a 
wax-candle,  and  one  of  them  gives  a glafs  of  wine  to 
the  prieft,  which  he  drinks ; and  the  married  cou- 
ple having  pledged  the  fame  three  times  each,  the 
bridegroom  throws  down  his  glafs,  and  he  and  the 
bride,  treading  it  under  their  feet,  fry,  “ May  they 
“ thus  fall  under  our  feet,  and  be  trodden  to  pieces, 
11  who  fhall  endeavour  to  few  divifion  or  difeontent 
“ between  us.”  The  women  then  throw  fome  flax 
or  hemp-feed  on  the  young  couple,  wi  filing  them 
much  profperity ; and  fome  pull  the  bride  by  the 
robe,  as  if  they  would  take  her  from  the  bridegroom, 
to  whom  fhe  flicks  clofe,  while  they  feem  unable  to 
remove  her. 
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M.  l’Abbe  d’Auteroche  fays,  that  a magician  at- 
tends the  nuptials,  for  the  purpofe  of  counterafting 
the  witchcraft  which  might  be  praftifed  by  other  ma- 
gicians to  prevent  the  confummation  of  the  marriage. 
The  nuptial  ceremony  being  ended,  the  new-married 
pair,  attended  by  a godfather  and  godmother,  are 
conduced,  with  the  greateft  ceremony,  into  the 
nuptial-  chamber  before  fupper.  The  magician  walks 
firft;  the  godfather  follows,  conducting  the  bride: 
the  bridegroom  gives  his  hand  to  the  godmother,  and 
the  bridefman  his  to  the  hufband’s  neareft  female  re- 
lation, who  is  one  of  the  jury,  which  is  generally 
•compofed  of  three  or  four  women.  In  the  mean 
time  every  tiling  is  got  ready  for  the  feaft  in  the 
room  where  the  company  flays  ; who  wait  only  the 
return  of  the  married  couple  to  begin  their  mirth, 
being  fully  allured  that  the  deciflon  of  the  jury  will 
be  favourable  to  the  bride.  On  entering  the  cham- 
ber, the  matron,  who  is  probably  the  fuacha  before 
mentioned,  offers  the  bride  a waiter,  on  which  are 
glaffes  filled  with  brandy  and  other  liquors  : the  bride 
then  prefents  them  to  the  magician  ftrft,  and  after- 
ward to  the  whole  company  round  ; the  magician 
prepares  his  magic  art;  the  bride  is  undreffed,  and 
left  with  a fmall  petticoat  and  an  under  waiflcoat  on- 
ly, both  of  which  are  made  on  purpofe  for  this  oc- 
cafion.  The  bridegroom  is  alfo  undreffed,  and  a 
nightgown  thrown  ever  him.  The  bride  then  hides 
all  the  company  round,  again  offers  each  a glafs  of 
brandv,  and  when  everybody  has  drank  a fecond  time, 
the  company  retire  into  an  ante-chamber,  leaving 
the  hufband  and  wife  alone  with  the  matron,  who 
affffts  at  the  ceremony ; in  the  event  of  which  fhe  is 
herfelf  interefled,  for  if  the  lady  proves  to  be  a vir- 
gin, fhe  receives  a prefent,  but  if  the  contrary  hap- 
pens, flie  is  obliged  to  drink  out  of  a broken  glafs, 
in  the  midft  of  the  company,  when  re-aflembled, 
which  is  confidered  as  ignominous.  After  confum- 
mation,  the  jury  of  women  is  called  in,  who  ftrip 
the  bride  quite  naked,  in  order  to  decide  whether 
fhe  was  a virgin  ; and  if  they  are  fatisfied  of  the 
faft,  proofs  are  afterwards  produced  to  the  whole 
■company. 

As  the  RuJJians  efieem  marriage  a very  f.tcred 
thing,  polygamy  is  forbidden  under  pain  of  death, 
•the  emperor  himfelf  being  allowed  only  one  wife  at 
a time  ; though,  if  fhe  proves  barren,  he  may  fend 
her  into  a monaftery,  and  marry  another.  Second 
■marriages  they  coniider  as  allowable,  but  not  very 
commendable ; a third  marriage  is  not  to  be  under- 
taken but  upon  very  weighty  conffderations ; and  a 
-fourth  is  punifhed  with  death. 

Their  funerals,  like  their  other  public  rites,  are  per- 
formed with  great  ceremony',  for  the  ffek  psrfon  is 
-no  fooner  expired,  than  the  widow  fends  for  her  kin- 
dred and  friends,  who  (landing  round  the  corpfe 
break  out  into  lamentations.  They  then  wafh  the 
body,  and  having  put  a clean  fhirt  or  fhroud  about 
him,  with  a new  pair  of  thin  Raffia  leather  ffioes  cn 
his  feet,  they  lay  him,  with  his  arms  acrofs  his  breaft, 
m a coffin  made  of  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  in  the 
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mean  while  fend  a prefent  to  the  priefl  to  pray  for  his 
foul.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  a piece  of  cloth,  or 
the  coat  of  the  deceafed.  The  richer  fort,  if  the  fea- 
fon  will  permit,  keep  the  body  eight  or  ten  days, 
during  which  the  priefl  comes  every  day  to  purify  it, 
by  calling  upon  it  incenfe  and  holy  water. 

At  length  the  priefl  proceeds  with  the  pidlure  of  the 
patron  faint  cf  the  deceafed,  followed  by  four  virgins, 
who  are  neareft  related  to  the  latter,  and  who  make 
very  mournful  lamentations,  but  all  take  care  to  leave 
off"  exactly  at  the  fame  time.  Then  comes  the  dead 
body,  carried  by  fix  men  upon  their  fhoulders  ; but 
if  the  deceafed  be  a monk  or  a nun,  this  office  is  per- 
formed by  thofe  of  his  or  her  own  profeflion.  The 
corpfe  is  furrounded  by  feveral  priefts,  who  pour  in- 
cenfe  upon  it,  to  keep  off"  the  evil  fpirits,  all  the  while 
ftnging  pfalms  : then  follow  the  kindred  and  friends 
with  wax-candles,  but  without  any  order.  On  their 
coming  to  the  grave  the  coffin  is  uncovered,  and  the 
priefl,  holding  over  it  the  picture  of  the  patron  faint, 
fays  feveral  prayers,  in  which  he  often  repeats,  “ Lord, 
look  upon  this  foul  in  righteoufnefs.”  Meanwhile  the 
widow  continues  her  lamentations,  and  the  relations 
and  friends,  after  killing  either  the  deceafed  or  his 
coffin,  take  their  leave.  The  priefl  then  takes  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  a kind  of  ticket  for  his  en- 
trance into  paradife,  figned  by  the  biihop  of  the  [dace 
and  the  conreftor.  This  he  puts  into  the  coffin, 
which  is  then  fhut  and  put  into  the  grave,  with  the 
face  turned  toward  the  eaft ; while  thofe  who  return 
to  the  houfe  of  mourning  drown  their  forrotv  in  rood 
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liquor. 

Their*  whole  time  of  mourning  lads  forty  days, 
during  which  three  feafls  are  made  for  the  relations 
of  the  deceafed,  on  the  third,  ninth,  and  twentieth 
day  after  the  burial  ; during  which  the  priefl  lavs  cer- 
tain prayers  morning  and  evening  over  the  grave, 
which  for  that  purpofe  is  covered  with  a fmall  hut  of 
mats : for  though  the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in  pur- 
gatory, they  maintain  that  there  are  two  places  to 
which  the  fouls  of  men  retire  after  their  feparation 
from  the  body,  there  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
fome  in  a pleafant  and  delightful  abode,  where  they 
enjoy  the  converfation  of  angels  ; others  in  a gloomy 
and  difmai  valley,  where -they  fee  nothing  but  devljs  ; 
they  farther  believe  that,  while  the  foul  is  yet  on  its 
v.ay,  it  may  be  diverted  from  the  evil  road  by  the 
prayers  of  the  priefts  and  monks. 

5 E C T.  VI. 

Of  the  Learning  of  the  Ruffians;  and  their  Ski!!  in  Arts 
and  Manufactures.  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Imminent  Men.  The  Exports  and  Imports  s/Tlufiia. 
The  Trade  carried  an  by  Land ; and  the  Mamnr  in 
ivhick  it  is  conducted  at  Letcrfburgh.  The  Weights, 
Meafures,  and  Coins  of  Ruffia. 

LE  ARNIN  G was  but  little  known  in  Rtf 
fta  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ; but  that  h- 
luftrious  monarch  (pared  neither  expense  nor  trouble 
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to  difpel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  which  overfpread 
his  empire,  and  to  infpire  his  fubjects  with  a tafte  for 
the  arts  and  fciences  : he  formed  a plan  for  an  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  an  univerfity,  and  a feminary,  at 
Peterjburgh,  betides  other  fchools  in  the  different  parts 
of  his  empire  ; invited  perfons  of  learning  from  Eng- 
land,  Germany,  France , and  Holland,  to  fettle  at  Pe- 
terjburgh  ; collected  a great  number  of  books  ; and 
encouraged  his  fubjects  to  travel  into  thofe  countries 
where  the  arts  and  fciences  flouriPned.  “ Peter  him- 
lelf,”  fays  l’Abbe  d’Auteroche,  “ vifited  the  academies 
and  tb.e  manufactures,  and  often  took  the  plane  and 
chifel  in  his  own  hands  •,  but  lie  fnatched  the  pencil 
from  the  hand  of  a young  artilt,  who  was  painting 
Armida  in  the  arms  of  Rinaldo,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  flogged.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  he  dif- 
countenanced  the  polite  arts,  when  they  tended  to 
inflame  the  paflions,  as  much  as  lie  laboured  to  pro- 
mote every  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge.”  Thefe 
wife  and  laudable  meafures  were  continued  after  his 
death  by  the  emprefs  Catharine,  who  ereCled  the  uni- 
verflty  and  two  feminaries  at  Mofcow  which  her  huf- 
band  had  defigned.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth  was  very 
attentive  to  the  fame  objects.  Hence  many  among 
the  Ruffians  have  cultivated  their  minds,  and  made  a 
cordiderabie  fl  ;ure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Indeed 
the  number  of  learned  Ruffians  is  but  final!  ; and  as 
there  are  only  three  unlverfities  in  that  vaft  empire, 
thofe  of  Peterjburgh,  Alcfcow , and  Ki,w,  learning 
may  juftly  be  laid  to  be  yet  only  in  its  infancy  in  that 
empire.  The  Ruffians  are,  however,  far  from  want- 
ing talents  and  a difpofltion  for  learning. 

In  order  to  excite  her  fubjects  to  cultivate  literature, 
and  to  affift  them  in  fuch  purfuits,  the  prefent  em- 
prefs, in  1768,  appointed  a committee  to  order  and 
fuperintend  tranflations  of  the  claflics,  and  of  the 
belt  modern  authors,  into  the  Ruffian  tongue,  and 
allotted  /hi 000  per  annum  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
pence of  fuch  an  undertaking.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
firft  fix  years,  fifty-fix  different  works  were  publifh- 
ed  ; and  at  the  conclufion  of  1774,  tranflations  of  83 
books  were  in  the  prefs,  78  books  were  tranflating, 
and  63  the  committee  had  feledted  for  tranflation. 

When  the  Imperial  academy  of  fciences  at  Pc/erf- 
brrgb  was  founded,  in  the  year  1725,  the  emprefs 
Catharine  I.  fettled  a fund  of  near  £.5000  per  annum, 
to  maintain  fifteen  profeilbrs  in  the  various  branches 
of  literature  and  fcience,  and  to  accompli  111  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fuch  an  inftitution.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth 
more  than  doubled  the  revenues  of  this  academy,  and 
by  her  patronage  rendered  it  highly  refpec table  and 
flourilhing  •,  the  prefent  emprefs,  Catharine  II  nas  re- 
peatedly affifleJ  the  fociety  with  large  fums  of  money, 
to  eftedt  great  objects  of  fcience,  Ey  her  direction 
the  molt  ingenious  profeffors  have  vifited  the  various 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Back.  Ruff  Bibl.  I.  5c  — 
The  academy  is  (till  compofed,  a . ac  firft,  of  fifteen 
prof ‘ffii's,  befide  the  president  and  director  each  of 
thefe  profeffors  have  a houfe  and  an  annual  ftipend, 
amounting  from  jT. 200  to  T.600  : there  are  likev/ife 
four  adjuncts,  who  receive  falaries,  attend  the  meet- 


ings of  the  fociety,  and  fucceed  to  the  firft  vacancies. 
The  princefs  Dalhcof  is  at  prefent  director  of  this 
academy.  Perhaps  no  country  can  bouft,  within  the 
fpace  of  lb  few  years,  fuch  a number  of  excellent 
publications,  on  its  internal  ftnte,  its  natural  produc- 
tions, its  topography,  geography,  and  hiftory,  on  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  languages  of  the  different  peo- 
ple, ns  have  iffued  from  the  prefs  of  this  academy. 
No  fociety  in  Europe  has  diftinguifhed  itfelf  more  for 
the  excellence  of  its  publications,  and  particularly  ia 
the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  the  pure  and  mixed  mathe- 
matics. Coxe,  III.  185. 

The  library  at  firft  confifted  of  2,50:  volumes, 
which  Peter  the  Great  feized  at  Mittau,  in  his  Swe- 
ll i/b  campaign  : the  con  Tint  liberality  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  afterward  increafed  it,  and  it  has  been  late- 
ly enriched  by  the  collecVon  of  prince  Radzivil  at 
Neivitz,  which  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  the  year 
1772,  during  the  troubles  in  Poland;  fo  that  in  1778 
the  number  of  books  amounted  to  36,000.  The  Dre- 
fent  emprefs ’s  infirudlions  to  the  committee  delegated 
to  form  a new  code  of  laws,  drawn  up  by  her  herfelf, 
ant!  written  with  her  own  hand,  i?  preferved  in  an  ele- 
gant box  of  bronze  gift.  This  MS.  is  always  placed 
upon  the  table  whenever  the  members  of  the  acade- 
my hold  a folemn  meeting,  rlere  is  a book  contain- 
ing the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  and  the  Epiftles,  which 
was  rhe  firft  book  printed  in  Raffia;  it  bears  the  date 
of  1564,  and  came  from  a prefs  at  Mo/covj.  I he 
paper  on  which  it  is  primed  Mr.  Coxe  difeovered  to 
have  been  the  manufacture  of  England ; and  in  Hack - 
luyt,  the  lirft  articles  imported  into  Huff. a from  thence 
are  enumerated,  among  which  paper  is  mentioned. 
This  library  contains  perhaps  a larger  quantity  of  Chi- 
nefe  books  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection 
in  Europe  ; they  confift  of  2800  feparate  pieces.  The 
Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory  is  extremely  rich  and 
abundant  ; it  is  diftributed  in  different  apartments. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  academy  is  a waxen  figure 
of  Peter  the  Great,  as  large  as  life,  fitting  in  an  arm- 
ed chair  : the  features  bear  the  molt  exadt  refemblance 
to  the  original,  having  been  taken  from  a mould  ap- 
plied to  his  face  when  dead,  and  coloured  to  imitate 
Ids  natural  complexion  : the  figure  meafures  above 
fix  feet.  It  is  clothed  in  the  only  full  drefs  that  em- 
peror ever  wore,  and  is  the  fame  which  he  had  on 
when,  with  his  own  hand,  he  placed  the  crown  up- 
on the  head  of  his  beloved  Catharine.  In  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  curiollties  is  preferved  the  horfe  on 
which  the  emperor  rode  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa , 
and,  together  with  many  other  things,  feveral  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  workmanlhip,  one  of  which  is  an  iron 
bar,  on  which  is  inferibed,  “ 1724.  Thu rf day,  Feb. 
2 1 ft,  bis  majefty  Peter  I.  being  at  Olonetz,  forged  this 
bar  with  his  own  hand.”  Another  article  is  the  mo- 
del of  a veffe!  of  1 20  guns,  given  by  William  III. 
to  Peter,  during  his  rciidence  in  England.  Here  is 
the  celeftial  fphere,  known  by  the  name  of  “ the 
globe  of  Gottorp,”  which  is  placed  in  a detached  build- 
ing, in  order  to  preferve  it  from  fire.  It  is  a large 
concave  fphere,  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a 

table 
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table  and  feats  for  twelve  perfons.  The  infide  repre- 
fents  the  vifible  furface  of  the  heavens  : the  ftars  and 
conftellations  are  diftinguifhed,  according  to  their 
refpe<5tive  magnitudes,  by  gilded  nails.  It  is  fet  to 
the  meridian  of  Peterjburgh,  and  being  turned,  by 
means  of  a curious  piece  of  mechanifm,  exhibits  the 
true  polition  of  the  liars,  their  riling  and  letting 
The  outfide  is  a terreftrial  globe.  This  machine  is 
called  the  globe  of  Gottorp  from  the  original  one  of 
that  name,  which,  at  the  expence  of  Frederic  III. 
duke  of  Holjle'm , was  erefted  at  Gottorp,  by  Andrew 
Bufh,  under  the  direction  of  Adam  Oleareus,  from  a 
defign  found  among  the  papers  of  the  celebrated  Ty- 
cho Brahe,  and  was  prefented  by  Frederic  IV.  king 
of  Denmark,  to  Peter  the  Great  ; it  was  conveyed  to 
Peterfourgh , and  afterward  placed  in  the  building  of 
the  academy  of  fciences,  but  was  burnt  in  1747. 
From  the  iron  plates,  or  fkeleton,  which  remained, 
the  prefent  globe  was  conftrusfted,  with  confiderable 
additions,  and  placed,  in  1771,  in  its  prefent  politi- 
on. An  Engltfb  mechanic,  named  Scott,  conftrufled 
the  meridian  and  horizon.  Although  this  immenfe 
globe  is  juftly  admired,  yet  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  one  conftru&ed  under 
the  direftion  of  the  late  I)r.  Long,  of  Cambridge,  and 
completed  after  his  death,  which  is  placed  in  a room 
belonging  to  Pembroke- hall.  This  fphere  is  I c feet 
diameter,  and  within  it  30  people  may  lit  commodi- 
eufly. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  was  eftablifhed  by  the  em- 
prefs Elizabeth,  for  forty  fcholars,  and  annexed  to 
the  academy  of  fciences : the  prefent  emprefs,  Ca- 
tharine II.  has  formed  it  into  a feparate  inftitution, 
enlarged  the  annual  revenue,  and  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  fcholars  to  three  hundred. 

The  free  Oeconomical  Society,  or  fociety  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  at  Peterjburgh,  v as  formed 
by  prince  Crlof  in  17 65  : the  emprefs  extended  her 
patronage  to  this  inftitution, and  gave  6occ  roubles, cr 
£ . 1 200  fieri; ng,  for  the  purchale  cf  A houfe,  and 
other  neceffary  purpofes.  In  1781  the  number  of 
members  compoftng  this  fociety  amounted  to  179.  It 
gives  annua!  prizes  of  gold  and  ftlver  medals,  or  mo- 
ney : many  young  men  are  fen t by  this  fociety  into 
England,  but  at  the^expence  of  the  emprefs,  in  order 
to  make  themfeives  well  verl'ed  in  practical  hulbandry. 

There  are  two  feminaries  at  Peterjburgh  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  one  for  boys, 
the  other-  for  girls:  the  firft  is  called  Corps  de  Cadets, 
the  other  Le  Couvent  des  Demoifelle  Nobles.  Into 
the  firft  fix  hundred  fcholars  are  admitted  ; and  the 
annual  income  appropriated  for  the  fupport  of  the  in- 
ftitution befpeaksimper'al  munificence,  being/.  3 0,000 
per  annum.  Some  children  of  inferior  e'efeent  are 
conftantly  educated  here  in  clafiical  literature.  The 
pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fix,  and  remain  fif- 
teen years  Emulation  is  ex c. ted  by  annual  prizes, 
which  are  diftributed  to  thole  who  make  the  greateft 
proficiency.  From  fuch  as  have  acquired  fix  prizes 
in  the  courfe  of  their  education,  three  are  annually 
felefled  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and  are  al- 
lowed £.120  per  annum.  Coxe’s  Travels,  III.  237. 
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The  feminary  for  the  education  of  females  is  en- 
dowed with  a revenue  of  f 1 6,ooc.  It  was  opened 
in  1764,  for  the  reception  of  200  children  of  the  no- 
bility, and  240  girls  of  plebeian  defeent.  They  are 
admitted  between  the  age  of  five  and  fix,  and  conti- 
nue there  until  they  attain  their  eighteenth  year. 

Among  the  men  of  genius  who  have  been  natives 
of  RuJJia,  Le  Cierc  particularly  enumerates  two  co- 
temporary writers,  who  excelled  in  the  Belles  Letters, 
the  one  named  Lomonozof,  the  other  Sumorokof. — 
The  firft  was  called  cc  the  father  of  Rtijfian  poetry,’ 
as  the  fecond  was  ftyled  “ the  founder  of  the  Ruff  at, 
theatre.”  One  was  of  low  birth,  being  the  fon  of  a 
dealer  in  fiih  at  Kclmogori , the  ocher  the  fon  of  a no- 
bleman. Lomonozof,  who  was  born  in  1710,  by  the- 
force  of  his  natural  genius  alone  furmounted  ad  the 
impediments  which  his  mean  origin  threw  in  his  way 
of  acquiring  learning.  The  brilliancy  of  his  parts  re- 
comm,,nded  him  to  the  notice  of  Some  literati,  who 
lent  him  to  ft  tidy  under  W olfius.  Lie  attempted  mod: 
fpecles  of  poetry,  but  his  odes  are  particularly  admired. 
— He  died  In  1764.  His  works  are  collected  in  three 
volumes  oct  ' umorokof,  his  rival  in  fame,  was 
born  at  Mcfcoav  1727;  he  contracted  an  inclina- 
tion for  dramatic  competitions  by  reading  the  writings 
of  V 'bn.  Having  the  patronage  of  the  emprefs 
Elizabeth,  be  produced  many  comedies  and  tragedies, 
with  feme  few  operas,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one 
and  twenty.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Ruf- 
fe n theatre,  and  long  enjoyed  a falary  of  ^.400  a year 
from  the  bounty  of  his  royal  miftrefs  ; he  died  in 
1777.  To  thefe  names  are  added  Michael  Kherafkof, 
of  a noble  family,  who  produced  the  firft,  and  as  yet 
the  only,  epic  poem  in  the  Ruffian  language  ; he  is 
ftill  alive.  The  title  of  this  poem  is  “ the  Rujficda  .” 
it  is  written  in  Iambic  meafure  of  fix  feet,  in  rhyme  ; 
the  fubjefl'  is  the  cor.queft  of  Cofan  by  Ivan  Vafiilie- 
vitch  II.  ; the  poem  connfts  cf  twelve  cantos.  Su- 
morokof’s  dramas  were  admirably  fupporied  on  the 
ftage  by  the' extraordinary  abilities  of  Feodor  Volkof, 
whofe  excellent  manner  of  aefting,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  caufed  him  to  be  deferibed  as  “ the 
Garrick  of  RiffrP  His  uncommon  merit  as  an  ac- 
tor, in  which  profefiion  he  frequently  exhibited  him- 
felf  at  Tarojlcf,  the  place  of  his  refidence,  to  gratify 
his  darling  pafiion,  not  to  derive  emolument,  at  length 
caufed  him  to  be  mentioned  at  court,  and  Elizabeth, 
ever  ready  to  draw  talents  out  of  obfeurity,  lent  for 
him  to  Peterjburgh , and  he  performed  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  court,  until  the  emprefs  caufed  a theatre 
to  be  built  in  the  city,  and  the  public  were  admitted 
once  a week  to  the  plays  performed  there  : the  re- 
ceipts cf  the  houfe  were  given  to  Volkof  and  his 
company,  the  emprefs  defraying  every  expence  of 
lights,  mufic,  and  drefles,  befide  which  fhe  allowed 
£ 1000  a year  for  the  aflors.  Fie  died  in  1763,  in 
the  35th  tear  of  his  age.  He  was  tolerably  verfed  in 
mufic,  and  was  no  indifferent  poet.  Coxe,  III.  311. 

L’Abbe  Chappe  d’Autercche,  who  wrote  of  the 
Ruffians  under  the  patronage  of  the  latp  king  of 
France , gives  the  following  character  of  that  people. 

“ The 
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“ The  fpirit  of  invention,”  fays  he,  " is  as  uncom- 
mon among  them  as  genius;  but  they  have  a peculiar 
turn  for  imitation.  In  Ruffa,  lockfmiths,  mafons, 
carpenters,  Ac.  are  formed  as  a Soldier  is  in  other 
countries.  Each  regiment  has,  in  its  own  corps,  ail 
the  neceflary  ar tills ; and  is  not  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  manufactures,  as  is  the  cufiom  every  where 
elfe.  Here  they  determine  by  the  Statute  what  em- 
ployment a man  is  mo  ft  fit  for.  They  give  a Soldier 
a lock  fora  patern,  with  orders  to  make  others  like 
it,  and  he  does  it  with  the  greateft  dexterity  ; but 
the  original  mull  be  perfect,  other  wife  he  would  co- 
py  it  with  ail  its  defells,  however  eafy  it  might  be 
to  correct  them.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  artists  and  workmen  of  all  kind:.” 

They  were  formerly  almoft  folely  employed  in 
agriculture,  feeding  of  cattle,  hunting,  and  fishing. 
They  excelled  indeed  in  making  Ruffa  leather,  which 
had  been  long  practifed  by  them  ; but  they  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  more  ingenious  mecha- 
nic arts.  Great  numbers  of  excellent  artificers,  in- 
vited by  Peter  the  Great,  fettling  in  his  dominions, 
the  Ruffians  Shewed  that,  with  proper  instructions, 
they  were  very  capable  of  being  taught ; and  they 
have  now  flourishing  manufactures  of  velvet,  Silk, 
linen,  and  woollen  Hull's  ; alfo  copper,  brafs,  iron, 
fled,  and  tin,  are  wrought  ; and  great  guns,  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  wire,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  paper, 
parchment,  and  glafs,  are  made  in  Ruffa.  All 
thefe  manufallures  are,  however,  not  brought  to 
fuch  perfection  as  to  be  carried  on  without  the  af- 
fifcance  of  foreigners,  and  additional  fupplies  of  tbofe 
commodities  from  abroad.  Befide,  thofe  made  by 
Ruffian  workmen  are  fold  for  one  half  or  a third 
part,  lefs  than  thofe  made  by  foreigners  at  Pet  erf- 
bur  gb  and  Mofcow ; and  indeed  they  will  not  do 
more  than  half  or  a third  part  of  the  fervice.  But 
Ship-building  is  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Ruffa. 
As  for  the  Ruffian  peafants,  t hey  are  their  own  ar- 
tifis,  and  make  all  the  utenlils  they  want. 

Ruffa  affords  a variety  of  articles  of  commerce  ; 
and  as  exports  of  this  country  far  exceed  its  im- 
ports, the  b?dance  of  trade  is  considerably  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  other  Ruffian  home  commodities  are  fa- 
bles and  black  furs  ; the  Shins  of  blue  and  white 
foxes,  ermines,  hyenas,  lynxes,  fquirrels,  bears, 
panthers,  wolves,  martins,  wild  cats,  white  hares, 
fea  otters,  Ac.  many  of  which  are  obtained  at  Kampt- 
fchatka  from  the  Indians  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
North  America , but  the  Skins  of  the  fea-otter,  are  the 
mod  valuable  article  of  that  trade.  Likewife  Rufffia 
leather,  copper,  iron,  ifinglafs,  tallow,  pitch,  tar, 
linfeed-oil,  train-oil,  refill,  honey,  wax,  pot-afii, 
falt-fifh,  hemp,  flax,  thread,  calimancoes,  Ruffa 
linen,  Sail-cloth,  mats,  caftor,  Seberian  mufk,  naa- 
naonts  teetla  and  bones,  as  they  are  called,  foap,  fea- 
thers, hogs  brilfles,  timber,  &c.  to  which  may  be 
added  rhubarb,  and  other  drugs,  with  which  the 
Ruffians  partly  furnish  the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  fishery  of  feals,  of  which  about  ten  thoufand 
are  annually  caught,  yields,  five  thoufand  meafures 
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of  oil.  The  (Ivins  and  oil  are  fent  to  Enplane!. — 
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Meries,  or  fea-horfes,  from  if  -.*»  Zembla,  u led  to 
load  thirty  boats  a-year  with  blubber,  and  their  teeth 
are  efteerned  next  to  ivory  ; but  this  trade  being 
monopolized  by  a company,  daily  decays.  Of  cod 
and  coti-fiSh,  about  three  Ships  lading  are  Sent  yearly 
to  Denmark;  of  fiilmon,  Shlted  and  dried,  a Ship’s 
loading  to  Bi/boa. 

The  goods  imported  into  Ruffa  are  Silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fluffs,  Sine  linen,  chintz,  toys,  French 
brandy,  wine,  herrings,  and  other  fiih,  fpices,  hard- 
ware, Ac. 

The  prefent  emprefs  has  exempted  the  body  of 
merchants  from  the  poll-tax,  and  from  being  liable 
to  be  drafted  far  the  army  or  navy.  Site  has  likewife 
greatly  increa  fed  the  number  and  immunities  of  free 
towns.  The  merchants,  in  lieu  of  the  poll-tax,  pay 
one  per  cent,  upon  their  capitals  employed  in  trade. 
The  merchants  and  burghers  .com pole  the  third  order 
of  Subjects  in  Ruff  a ; the  nobility  and  gentry  form 
the  firft  and  fecond  ; and  the  fourth  confilts  of  the 
pea  fan  try.  The  merchants  are  diftributed  into  three 
claSIes.  Tbe  firft  comprehends  thofe  who  have  a 
capital  of  fh  2oco,  the  Second  thofe  who  poflefs 
yC.iooo,  and  the  third  thofe  who  are  worth  £.\oo. 
Ail  inhabitants  of  free  towns  are  called  burghers, 
without  any  reference  to  their  particular  trade,  if  they 
declare  that  they  pollefs  a capital  lefs  than  ^fioo  ; but 
if  they  have  more  than  that  fum,  and  do  not  chooS'e 
to  aiTiime  the  more  re fpe viable  name  of  merchant, 
they  are  left  to  their  free  choice,  but  are  only  requir- 
ed to  pay  the  poll-tax,  and  to  be  enroll  ’d  in  the  ar- 
my or  navy.  Neither  merchants  nor  burghers  poSIeSs 
the  right  of  purchasing  lands.  As  few  Ruffian  mer- 
chants or  tradefinen  can  either  write  or  read,  they 
feldom  keep  any  books  of  account.  Their  manner 
of  reckoning  is  by  a kind  of  machine,  with  Several 
rows  of  wires,  upon  which  beads  are  ftrung.  The 
beads  upon  the  firft  row  ftand  for  units,  thofe  upon 
the  Second  for  tens,  on  the  third  for  hundreds,  on 
the  fourth  for  thouSands,  and  in  a fimilar  progreffion. 
By  the  help  of  this  machine  they  fubtrall,  multiply, 
and  divide,  vr’ith  great  exaclnefs.  The  inhabitants  of 
Archangel , and  its  environs,  are  generally  capable  of 
writing,  reading,  and  calling  accounts,  and  many  of 
them  are  employed  at  Peterjburgh , by  the  members 
of -the  Britijh  factory,  to  Superintend  their  ware- 
houfes,  and  have  the  general  character  of  faithful 
and  induftrious  fervants.  Cox’s  Travels,  III.  160, 
Ac. 

The  Eng/ffh  enjoyed  conftderable  privileges  in  trade 
fo  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Czar  I wan  Baillowitz,  to 
whom  captain  Chancellor  delivered  a letter  from  Ed- 
ward VI.  in  1553,  and  obtained  an  exclufive  licence 
to  Urade,  which  was  renewed  by  Peter  the  Great. — 
In  1742  a treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  be- 
tween Ruffa  and  England,  by  which  it  was  Stipulated, 
that  the  Englijh  Should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
fending  goods  through  RuJJia  into  Perffa  ; but  cap- 
tain Elton,  an  Englfffjman , having  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  built  Ships  on  the  Cafpian 
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fea  for  that  monarch,  the  Ruffians  put  a flop  to 
this  trade,  to  which  the  troubles  in  Rerfia  contri- 
buted. The  Engljh , however,  fitll  carry  on  a 
trade  with  RuJJa,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

The  goods  chiefly  imported  from  England  are  all 
forts  of  woollen  manufactures,  lead,  tin,  pewter, 
dying  wood-,  indigo,  olibanum,  brimltone,  and  lig- 
num vita;.  Tiie  Hollanders  and  Hamburg  hers,  be- 
fides  thefe,  bring  wines,  paper,  alum,  glafs-ware, 
{pices,  dollars,  plate,  gold  and  filver  lace,  brocades, 
S lejia  cloth,  &c. 

The  exports  by  the  Engljh  from  Rujffla  are  hemp, 
flax,  linen,  train-oil,  pot-alh,  rhubarb,  ifinglafs, 
wax,  tar,  red  hides,  iron,  and  caviar.  The  Dutch 
and  Hamburghers  receive  alio  from  thence  wood-alhes, 
malts,  hides  dried,  tallow,  fables,  hemp-feed,  mats, 
and  hogs  briltles. 

The  Dutch , until  of  late,  have  carried  on  the 
gieatefl:  trade,  next  to  the  Englijh,  with  the  Ruffians. 
B 11s  of  exchange  are  drawn  at  Peterjburgh  on  Amjler - 
dam  only}  on  which  account  the  traders  of  other 
countries,  who  give  commiflion  for  buying  RuJJlan 
commodities  at  Peterjburgh , are  obliged  to  procure 
credit,  or  ro  have  proper  funds  at  Amjlerdam. 

The  commerce  of  RuJJia  is  thus  ftated  by  Mr. 
Coxe  — In  the  year  1777  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  Britijls  merchant  (hips  entered  the  ports  of  that 
empire;  but  it  lhould  be  remarked,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  rupture  with  America , many  articles 
of  commerce  which  ufed  to  be  obtained  from  thence 
were  then  drawn  from  RuJJia,  which  confiderably 
increafed  the  intercourfe  between  the  two  countries 
in  that  arid  the  fucceeding  years. 

The  whole  trade  of  Peterjburgh,  in  exports  and 
imports,  with  all  nations,  in  the  year  1 777,  was 

£•  £• 

Exports  2,400,0007 

T r . Z C 4,000,000 

Imports 1,000,0003  n 1 

Balance  in  favour  of  RuJJia  800,000 

The  Britijls  fhare  in  this  trade  was 

„ £■  , £• 

Exports  1,508,78.27 

imports  423,9423  }93  >/-4 

Gain  to  RuJJa  1,084,840 


The  trade  of  RuJJa  with  all  other  nations  (the 
Rujjiun  fubiefts  included)  was  £.  £. 

In  Exports  891,2277  . o 

Imports  1,176,0573  1 4 

Lofs  to  Rujfta  284,830 


Deducing  the  lofs  on  the  balance  of  trade  between 
Ruffia  and  other  nations,  Great  Britain  excepted, 
from  the  gain  on  the  balance  with  Great  Britain , a 
clear  annual  gain  remains  to  Ruff  a of  about 
f.  800,000.  But  there  is  a contraband  trade  car- 
ried  on,  in  which  the  imports  greatly  exceed  the 
exports,  and  this  ferves  to  make  a conflderable  de- 
Vol.  II. 


duclion  from  the  annual  profits  accruing  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  balance  of  trade.  In  this  Tadic  the  fub- 
je<fts  of  Great  Britain  have  little  or  no  concern. 


The  number 

of  merchant  fhips  which  a 

rived  from 

Great  Britain 

with  cargoes  for  Peter/burgh,  from 

1/53  to  * 77S, 

inclufive,  with  the  omiilion  of  fume 

few  intermediate  years,  was  as  follows  : 

Years. 

Ships. 

Years. 

Ships. 

1 753 

149 

1763 

142 

*754 

236 

1 7^7 

200 

1 753 

160 

1768 

237 

1756 

186 

ij69 

322 

J 757 

1 29 

1770 

306 

1758 

1 6 1 

1 773 

3*9 

1 759 

206 

1 774 

313 

1 760 

l3l 

1776 

320 

1 76 1 

13° 

llil 

366 

1 762 

l53 

1778 

252 

The  number 

of  Ihips  which  arrived  in  the  year 

1778  was  as  follows  : 

Englijls 

252 

Pruffffan 

2 6 

French* 

1 

l.ubec 

3 s 

Spamjh 

6 

Rojloch 

2 9 

RuJJlan 

1 2 

Dantzic 

2 

Portuguefe 

2 

Hamburgh 

2 

Swedi/h 

47 

Stru/Jund 

1 

Dutch 

147 

Bremen 

3 

Danijh 

39 

Tcta 

607 

Befide  Peterjburgh,  the  RuJJlan  trade  in  the  Baltic. 
is  carried  on  at  Riga , Revel,  Narva,  and  JViburgts. 

The  trade  of  the  Cafpian  fea  had  confiderably  de- 
clined before  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  emprefs,  but 
by  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and  by  various  other 
ufeful  regulations,  it  has  lately  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  within  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  viz. 
from  1 760  to  1775,  the  amount  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports has  been  nearly  tripled.  In  the  latter  year,  the 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  that  trade  was 
£.  189,520,  and  the  balance  in  favour  of  RuJJia  was 
£.61,280.  'The  trade  with  Georgia  and  the  natives 
of  Caucafus  amounted  to  10, coo.  The  inland  trade 
which  the  RuJJians  carry  on  with  China  is  by  far  the 
mod  important  part  of  their  Afntic  commerc  . It  is 
now  carried  on  at  Kiafla , which  is  lit  1 ate  . 01  the 
frontiers  of  the  Rujfian  and  Chineje  empires.  In 
1777  the  total  fum  of  importation  and  exportation, 
as  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe  there,  amounted  to 
£.573 ,666.. 

The  weights  peculiar  to  RuJJia  are  a fio’othnic, 
which  is  one-fixth  of  an  ounce,  and  is  divided  into 
halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  : a RuJJlan  pound,  equal 
to  ninety-fix  folotlmics  : a pud,  or  pood,  equal  to 
thirty  fix  pounds  avoirdupois  : a berkowerz,  equal 
to  ten  puds.  The  other  weights  are  the  lame  with 
thole  of  Germany. 

* Prance  being  then  at  war  ‘with  G rat  Britain , her 
trade  with  Ruffia  was  carried  on  in  Dutch  bottoms. 
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The  meafures  of  length  nre  the  arfhine,  or  Ruf- 
ft  n el!,  equal  to  twenty-eight  Inches,  and  one-tenth 
JitigHjlj  meafure  : a werfoc,  which  is  one  fixteenth 
of  an  arfhine  ? and  a farfhen,  or  fathom,  contains 
three  arfhines. 

All  the  Ruffian  coins,  ducats  excepted,  have  in- 
fcriptions  in  the  Ruffian  tongue.  The  gold  coins 
are  imperial  ducats  ; and  the  large  filver  coin  is  the 
ruble,  the  value  of  which  rifes  and  falls  according  to 
the  courfe  of  exchange.  A ruble  in  Ruff  a is  equal 
to  an  hundred  copeiks,  or  four  fhillings  and  fix  pence 
fterling.  The  other  lllvrr  coins  are  half  rubles, 
which  are  called  poltinnics,  and  quarter  rubles.  A 
gryphe,  or  griewe,  is  of  the  value  of  ten  copeiks,  and 
ten  griewes  are  equal  to  a ruble. 

The  copper  coins  are,  a copeik,  which  is  of  the 
value  of  about  a halfpenny ; a denga,  or  denufhka, 
two  of  which  make  a copeik  ; and  a polufhka,  which 
is  a quarter  of  a copeik. 

The  only  foreign  pieces  current  in  Raffia  are  du- 
cats, Holland  rixdollars,  and  Albert  dollars. 

Befides  the  Ruffian  coins,  the  following  are  alfo 
current  in  Livonia  : a white  fchelling,  which  is  worth 
two  black  fchellings  ? three  of  the  former  make  one 
grofh,  which  is  feven  fifteenths  of  a penny  : a farding, 
which  is  one  grofh  and  a half : a Riga  mark,  which 
is  fix  grofhes  : a Polijh  guilder,  which  is  five  Riga 
marks  : a kopa-lhock,  or  lowenthaler,  equal  to  twen- 
ty-five grofhes  ; and  a rixdollar,  valued  at  lixty  fard- 
ings. 

When  the  war  with  the  Ottoman  empire  broke 
out  in  the  year  1769,  a bank  was  eftablifhed  to  ren- 
der paper  a lubftitute  for  copper  money,  which  could 
not  be  coined  with  fufficient  expedition  to  anfwer  the 
exigences  of  the  ftate.  This  was  called  “ the  Bank 
of  Affignation  it  iiTued  notes  to  the  value  of  f.  10, 

15,  and  £. 20;  thefe  notes  were  exchanged  for 
ipecte  at  Peterfburgh  and  Mofcoiv.  Mr.  Coxe  was 
informed,  that  in  the  year  1779  bank  notes  had 
been  circulated  to  the  value  of  ^4,200,000,  and 
fome  afferted  that  they  amounted  to  ten  millions  at 
leaft  ; but  this  does  not  determine  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  at  any  given  time, 
as  fome  mufl  be  continually  difeharging  and  others 
iHifing. 

SECT.  VIE 

Of  the  Coronation  and  Titles  of  the  Sovereign.  The 

Arms,  Court,  and  Revenues,  c/'Ruffia  ; ^ Forces 

of  the  Empire , by  Land  and  Sea. 

A T the  accefiion  of  a Czar  or  emperor  to 
the  throne,  the  metropolitans,  archbilhops,  and  bi- 
fhops,  with  all  the  nobility  and  principal  merchants 
throughout  the  Empire,  are  fummoned  to  Mofcoiv 
againlt  the  day  of  Coronation;  when  the  archbifhop 
of  Mofcoiv  conducts  the  emperor  to  the  church  Pre- 
chef e,  or  Our  Lady,  where  a fcaffold  is  erected  three 
fteps  high,  covered  with  rich  Per  flan  tapeftry,  on 
which  are  fet  three  chairs  at  equal  diltance  from  each 
other.  One  of  thelc  is  for  the  emperor,  another  for 
the  archbifhop,  and  the  third  for  the  imperial  cap 


and  robe.  The  robe  is  of  purple  fatin,  lined  with  fa- 
ble, and  on  the  top  of  the  cap,  which  is  embroider- 
ed with  jewels,  is  a fmall  crown,  fet  as  thick  as  pof- 
fible  with  diamonds,  and  laid  to  be  the  fame  which 
the  great  duke  Demetrius  Monomach,  took  at  Caffa> 
in  Tartary , and  deftined  for  the  coronation  of  his 
fucceffors. 

On  the  prince’s  entering  the  church,  the  clergy 
begin  their  hymn’s  ; after  which  the  archbilhop  prays 
to  God,  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  other  faints,  de- 
firing their  prefence  on  that  folemn  day.  The  prayer 
being  ended,  the  chief  counfellor  of  ftate  takes  the 
emperor  by  the  hand,  and  prefenting  him  to  the  arch- 
bifhop, fays,  “ The  knez  and  bojars  acknowledge 
“ the  prince  here  prefent  to  be  lawful  heir  to  the 
“ crown,  and  defire  that  as  fuch  you  immediately 
“ crown  him.”  Upon  this  the  archbilhop  leads  the 
prince  up  to  the  fcaffold,  feats  him  on  one  of  the 
three  chairs,  touches  his  forehead  with  a little  crofs 
of  diamonds,  and  bleffes  him.  Then  one  of  the 
metropolitans  read  a prayer;  which  being  ended,  the 
archbifhop  orders  the  two  metropolitans  to  take  up 
the  cap  and  robe,  and  fome  of  the  bojars  whom  he 
directs  to  come  upon  the  fcaffold,  are  bid  to  put  them 
on  the  prince,  whom  he  bleffes  a fecond  time,  by 
touching  his  forehead  with  the  little  crofs  of  dia- 
monds ; and,  while  they  fet  the  ducal  cap  upon  his 
head,  the  archbifhop  fays,  “ In  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,”  and  bleffes  him  a third 
time. 

The  archbifhop  then  bids  all  the  prelates  approach, 
and  each  of  them  gives  the  emperor  his  benedidlion. 
The  emperor  and  the  archbilhop  then  fit  down, 
but  immediately  rife  again  to  order  rhe  ringing  of  the 
Litany,  every  verfe  of  which  ends  with  “ Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,”  and  is  frequently  intermixed  with 
the  emperor’s  name.  After  the  Litany  they  fit  down 
again,  and  one  of  the  metropolitans  goes  up  to  the 
altar,  and  fings,  God  preferve  the  health  of  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Raffia's,  whom  he  hath  of  his 
love  beftowed  upon  us,  and  grant  him  a long  and 
happy  life.”  Thefe  words  are  echoed  round  for 
fome  time  by  every  one  prefent,  after  which  the  arch- 
bilhop alone  goes  up  to  the  prince,  and  tells  him, 
“ That  fince,  through  the  providence  of  God,  all 
the  ftates  of  the  realm,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  tem- 
poral, have  eftablilhed  and  crowned  him  emperor  of 
all  the  Ruffians,  and  entrufted  him  with  a government 
of  fuch  importance,  he  ought  to  apply  all  his  thoughts 
to  love  God,  keep  his  commandments,  adminifter 
juftice,  and  protect  and  maintain  tire  true  Greek  reli- 
gion.” He  then  bows  down  to  the  ground  before 
the  emperor,  as  a token  ot  his  homage  ; and  all  the 
reft,  ecclefiaftics,  nobles,  and  others,  in  their  re . 
fpetftive  ranks,  do  the  fame.  They  then  go  to  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  afterward 
to  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  both  of  which,  as  well  as  that 
of  Our  Lady,  are  within  the  walis  of  the  palace,  and, 
after  linging  in  each  of  them  the  fame  Litany  as  be- 
fore, conclude  the  ceremonies  with  dining  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Kremlin. 
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The  ancient  fovereigns  of  Ruffia  ftyled  themfelves 
great  dukes,  and  afterwards  czars  ; but  Peter  the 
Great  affumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  that  title  is 
now  given  him  by  all  Europe.  1 he  titles  of  the  em- 
peror at  full  length  are,  Emperor  and  foie  fovereign 
of  all  the  Ruffians , fovereign  lord  of  Mofcow , Kiow, 
Wlodimiria  Novogorod ; czar  in  Cafan,  Aflracan , and 
Siberia  ; lord  of  Plefkow  ; great  duke  of  Smolenjko ; 
duke  of  Eflhonia,  Livonia , and  Carelia ; of  Tuueria , 
Ingria , Pernia , Wiatkia,  Bulgaria,  and  lord  of  feve- 
ral  other  territories ; great  duke  of  Nerogorod , in  the 
low  country  of  Jfhernickow,  Refan,  Rrfflow,  larofaw, 
Bielofero,  Uldoria,  Obdoria,  Condinia ; emperor  of  all 
the  northern  parts  ; lord  of  the  territory  of  Juweria  : 
of  the  Carthaliniau,  Grewziniati,  and  Georgean  czars  ; 
of  the  Kabardinian,  CircaJJian,  and  Gorian  princes  ; 
and  lord  and  fupreme  ruler  of  many  other  countries 
and  territories. 

Since  the  reign  of  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  the  arms  of 
Ruffia  have  been,  an  eagle  dsiplayed  fable,  hold- 
ing a golden  fceptre  and  monde  in  his  talons  : over 
the  eagle’s  head  are  three  crowns,  and  on  its  bread  it 
bears  a fhield,  with  the  arms  of  Mofcow  in  the  cen- 
tre, encompafled  five  others,  which  are  thofe  of 
AJlracaii,  Siberia,  Cafan,  Kicw,  and  Wlodimiria. 

' The  power  of  the  Ruffian  emperor  is  abfolute  and 
unlimitted.  Peter  the  Great  publiflied  an  ordinance, 
by  which  the  fucceilion  was  entirely  to  depend  on  the 
will  and  pleafure  of  the  reigning  fovereign  ; and  this 
is  the  only  written  fundamental  law  in  relation  to  the 
fucceffion. 

Abbe  d’Auteroche  gives  many  inftances  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  abfolute  power  of  the  Ruffian  fo- 
vereigns is  exercil'ed.  No  fooner  is  the  emperor  feat- 
ed  on  the  throne,  than  no  one  dares  claim  any  kin- 
dred with  him,  he  being  fuppofed  to  have  no  longer 
any  relations.  No  one  may  pals  before  the  royal  pa- 
lace without  pulling  off  his  hat,  or,  if  in  a carriage, 
letting  down  the  glafs  ; if  fuch  ceremonies  are  ne- 
glected, the  foldiers  who  obferve  the  omifiion  gene- 
nerally  infult  or  ill-treat  the  offender:  he  adds,  that 
a perfon  who  fhould  write  the  name  of  the  emprefs  in 
iinall  characters  upon  a letter  would  be  liable  to  fe- 
vere  punilhment ; and  M.  de  Montefcpfieu  obferves, 
that  in  the  manifefto  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  againft 
the  family  of  the  Dolgorukys,  in  the  year  1740,  one 
of  thefe  princes  is  fentenced  to  death  for  having  utter- 
ed fome  indifcreet  words  concerning  her  perfon ; 
another  for  having  malicioufly  interpreted  her  fage 
regulations  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  for 
having  offended  her  facred  perfon  by  difrefpeCtful 
words.  L’Efpirit  des  Loix,  liv.  xii.  chap.  12. 

The  Ruffian  court  has  always  been  very  numerous 
and  magnificent,  it  being  filled,  particularly  on  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  by  the  bojars  or  privy  counfellors,  and 
by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  a 
conftant  attendance,  by  titles  of  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion,  without  any  falary  ; as  the  carvers,  who  are 
always  two  of  the  firft  nobility,  and  whofe  employ- 
ment is  efteemed  extremely  honourable  ; the  fewers, 
who  carry  meffages  of  importance,  receive  ambaffa- 


dors,  &c.  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber.— <. 
Thefe  two  laft  titles  are  given  to  a great  number  of 
perfons,  and  defcend  from  father  to  fon,  though  they 
are  generally  confirmed  by  the  prince  and  laftly, 
the  chief  merchants. 

The  firff  and  mod:  honourable  order  in  Ruffia  is 
that  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  blue  ribbon,  inftituted 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1698,  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  patron  of  Ruffia.  1 he  emprefs  Catharine  I.  gave 
the  ffatutes,  and  afligned  proper  habits  for  this  order, 
which  hath  its  enfigns,  motto,  and  collar. 

The  feconcl  is  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  New/Ici, 
or  the  red  ribbon,  which  was  inftituted  by  Peter  I. 
but  the  czarina  Catharine  I.  firff  conferred  it  in  the 
year  1725.  This  order  has  alfo  its  badge  and  motto. 

There  is  likewife  a female  order  founded  by  Peter 
in  1714,  in  honour  of  his  confort  Catharine,  and 
from  her  called  the  order  of  St.  Catharine,  Thefe 
honours,  as  Voltaire  obferves,  command  refpeff,  coft: 
the  fovereign  nothing,  and  flatter  thofe  who  receive 
them,  without  adding  to  their  power. 

The  chief  officer  under  the  emperor  is  the  chan- 
cellor ; after  whom  is  the  grand  mafter  of  the 
houfhold,  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  the  treafurer, 
comptroller,  chamberlain,  tafters,  harbingers,  &c. 

Mr  Coxe  has,  with  indefatigable  attention  to  the 
fubjetft,  procured  the  moft  fatisfaclory  informa* ion 
concerning  the  revenues  of  Ruffia:  Travels,  III.  333 
— 339.  He  ftates  them  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  poll-tax,  including  one  per  cent , 
paid  by  merchants  on  their  capitals, 
but  exclufive  of  payments  made  by 
peafants  in  goods  or  by  labour,  as 
afleffed  in  1 7 64  — — 

Revenues  of  the  Ukraine  — 

Conquered  provinces  — — 

Provinces  difmembered  from  Poland 
Cuftoms  — — — 

Excife  upon  fait  — — 

Gold  and  filver  from  the  mines,  cop- 

per, profits  of  coinage,  duty  upon 
iron  at  the  forge  — — 

Farming  the  exclufive  fale  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  — 

Church  lands  fequeftered  by  the 
crown  — — — 

Stamp  duties,  monopolies  of  pot-afh, 
and  certain  kinds  of  rich  furs,  tri- 
bute of  furs  and  fkins,  and  other 
ftnall  branches  of  revenue,  eftimated  at  500,00 a 


£■ 

1,362,935 
49,381 
1 19,010 
74,460 

760.000 

400.000 


679,182 


— 1, 800,000 


400,000 


£■  6,14  .,p63 


The  poll  tax  was  introduced  by  Peter  I.  in  the 
year  1721.  Every  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  throughout  the  empire  is  taken, 
and  in  each  diftriift  fubject  to  the  poll-tax  all  male 
infants  as  well  as  adults,  whether  burghers  or  peafants, 
are  afleffed  ; the  land- holders  being  anfwerable  for 
their  peafants.  Every  diffrift  pays  the  quota  fixed 
at  that  time,  and  the  population  increafing  or  dimi- 
Ii  2 milling 
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ni filing  onlv  caufes  a diminution  or  advance  in  the 
proportion  which  each  individual  is  to  pay,  until  a 
new  capitation  is  taken  and  rate  made. 

In  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  the  Ukraine 
and  conquered  provinces,  the  crown  alone  has  the 
privilege  of  felling  fpirituous  liquors.  This  mono- 
poly is  farmed  for  a certain  number  of  years,  at  a cer- 
tain rent  per  annum  : the  vaft  increafe  in  the  price 
which  has  been  given  for  this  privilege,  proves  the 
growing  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  people.  Until 
the  year  1752  it  was  farmed  for  £.  540,000,  till  1770 
for  £.  620,000,  till  1774  for  £.  900,000,  and  till 
177;!  for  £.  1,500,000.  By  the  leafe  which  was 
granted  the  next  year,  £.  1, 800,000  was  contracted 
for  during  a term  of  four  years,  and  the  rate  has  pro- 
bably been  much  advanced  fince  that  time, The 

produce  to  the  public  revenue  by  this  monopoly  now 
forms  near  one  third  of  the  whole  annual  income. — 
Peieifburgh  and  Mofccw  pay  about  one  fourth  part  of 
this  fum. 

At  the  acceffion  of  Peter  the  Great  the  revenues 
of  the  Rujfian  empire  amounted  annually  to  a million 
fterling  ; at  his  death  they  had  rifen  to  £.  1 ,600,000  ; 
Elizabeth  railed  them  to  £.  3,600,000  ; when  the  pre- 
fent  emprefs  afeended  the  throne  they  produced 
£.  4,400,000  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  about  eighteen 
years  have  been  brought  to  yield  more  than  fix  mil- 
lions, and  are  Hill  increaling.  Thefe  revenues  are 
fully  fufficient  for  the  expences  of  the  ftate  in  a time 
of  peace. 

The  army  and  navy  coft  — £•  3,072,485 

The  civil  eftablifhment  — 2,272,487 

About  ,£.800,000  is  appropriated  to  the  emperor’s 
privy  purfe  ; a fum  apparently  inadequate  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  court,  her  public  inftitutions,  and  the 
buildings  which  are  continually  carrying  on ; for 
which  latter  purpofe  f.  200,000  per  annum  is  allotted. 
P, efide  thefe  objefts  of  expence,  the  emprefs  patro- 
nizes the  arts  and  fciences  with  great  liberality  ; her 
purchafes  in  every  country  in  Europe  are  very  confi- 
derable,  nor  is  fire  fparing  of  her  bounty  to  thofe  of 
her  fubjefls  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  ta- 
lents or  ufefulnefs.  In  times  of  emergency  the  reve- 
nues of  Rnffia  are  capable  of  great  augmentation, 
from  an  additional  poll-tax,  and  new  imports:  fuch 
means  were  reforted  to  in  the  laft  war  with  the  Turks , 
which  was  no  fooner  ended  than  the  emprefs  annulled 
fifty-feven  taxes,  and  in  the  enfuing  year  ten  more. 
The  debts  of  Ruffin  in  foreign  countries  amounted  in 
1775  to  two  millions  rterling,  which  have  fince  been 
nearly  difeharged  ; but  a new  loan  to  that  amount 
has  been  negotiated  a few  yea'  s fince  in  Holland. 

The  Ruffian  army  conurts  of  regular  and  irregular 
troops  : according  to  the  peace  ertablifhment  in 
1778,  the  amount  ofthe  regular  troops  in  Ruffin  was 
about  1 30,000  effective  men;  the  number  of  irregu- 
lar troops  is  very  confiderable,  they  confift  entirely  of 
horfe.  Of  this  defultory  body,  the  corps,  of  Cojfacs 
are  mod  prized.  There  are  eight  regiments  of  thefe 
Cojfacs  in  the  Ruffian  fervice ; each  regiment  confirts 
of  five  fquadrons,  and  each  fquadron  of  one  hundred 
men,  beiide  officers.  There  are  alfo  fix  other  regi- 


ments of  horfe  called  regular  pikemen  ; they  are  fi- 
milar  in  their  arms  and  accoutrements  to  the  Cojfacs y 
and  diftinguifhed  from  them  only  by  a trifling  diffe- 
rence in  ttieir  drefs. — Colonel  Flood’s  Journal. 

Coxe’s  Travels. 

The  navy  of  Ruff  a,  at  the  fame  period  of  time,  in 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  at  Archangel , confided  of 
thirty-eight  fillips  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  four 

prames,  and  one  hundred  and  nine  gallies. An 

exairt  account  of  the  naval  force  on  the  Black  Sea 

could  not  be  procured.  Coxe’s  Travels,  III.  353. 

The  men  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  are  laid  up  at 

Revel  and  Cronjladt , and  the  gallies  at  Peterfburgh. 

The  Ruffians  indeed  have  no  very  good  harbour  in 
the  Baltic  ; the  water  at  Cronfftadt , by  being  too  frefh, 
does  confiderable  damage  to  the  Ihips  that  lie  there  ; 
befide,  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  too  narrow,  and 
furrounded  with  rocks  and  dangerous  finds,  and  is 
feldom  dear  of  ice  before  the  end  of  May  : nor  have 
they  any  conftant  fleet  in  the  Cafpian  fe a. 

The  high  admiral  of  Ruffia  has  the  rank  and  pay 
of  a general  field-marfhal ; and  the  Ruffian  fleet  fs 
divided  into  three  fquadrons,  commanded  by  an  ad- 
miral-general in  the  centre,  who  bears  a white  flag, 
with  a crimfon  crofs  ; the  van  has  an  admiral,  who 
bears  a blue  flag  with  a white  crofs  ; and  the  rear  has 
another  admiral,  who  bears  a red  flag  with  a white 
crofs.  Each  of  thefe  three  fquadrons  hasavice-  admiral, 
a real -admiral,  and  three  commodores.  The  gallies  are 
commanded  by  an  admiral,  two  vice  admirals,  three 
rear-admirals,  and  three  commodores.  Their  flags 
are  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  of  the  fquadrons  to 
which  they  belong,  but  of  a different  form.  When 
an  emperor  commands  his  fleet  in  perfon,  his  fliip 
bears  the  royal  ftandard  ofthe  empire,  which  is  yel- 
low, and  in  the  middle  of  it  are  the  arms  of  Ruffa. 

Some  authors  have  ertimated  the  population  of  the 
whole  Ruffian  empire  at  twenty-eight  millions,  others 
at  only  fourteen  millions.  In  1 764  the  males  who 
paid  the  poll-tax  amounted  to  7,365,348.  Mr.  Coxe, 
after  having  gained  every  information  upon  this  head, 
fuppofes  the  population  of  the  empire  in  the  year 
1 764  to  have  been  22,838,510;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  confiderably  upon  the  increafe* 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  fever al  Colleges,  or  Offices  for  the  A dminif ra- 
tion of  the  Affairs  of  Government  ; the  Laws  re- 
fpe  cling  Criminals,  and  the  Punilhments  inf  idled. 

W E fliall  now  take  a view  of  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  which  was  regulated  by 
Peter  I.  by  whofe  direction  all  the  affairs  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire  were  managed  by  the  following  councils, 
offices,  colleges,  or  chanceries,  as  they  are  "called. 

The  fenate,  or  directing  council,  which  takes  care  of 
all  domeftic  affairs,  receives  accounts  from  all  the 
colleges,  iffiaes  out  orders  to  them  all,  and  is  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature,  to  which  all  proceffes  are 
brought  by  appeal  as  the  laft  refort. 

The 
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The  holy  fynod  or  ecclefiaftical  council,  which  regu- 
lates all  affairs  relating  to  the  church,  of  which  men- 
tion has  already  been  made. 

The  war-college,  which  has  the  care  of  recruiting 
and  exercifing  the  whole  Ruffian  army,  except  the 
guards,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  fovereign. 

The  admiralty  college  has  the  management  of  all 
naval  concerns,  without  exception  ; and  fuch  forefts 
as  are  near  navigable  rivers  are  under  its  infpcction. 
Subordinate  to  it  are  the  office  of  the  general  com- 
miffary  of  the  navy,  the  ftore-houfe,  the  office  which 
directs  the  building  of  ffiips,  and  the  artillery-office. 

The  college  for  foreign  affairs  pays  the  falaries  of 
the  Ruffian  minifters  at  foreign  courts,  and  the  ex- 
pences  and  penfions  of  foreign  envoys,  which  are  al- 
ways defrayed.  This  college  alfo  makes  out  paffports, 
and  decides  the  difficulties  and  difputes  that  arife  in 
relation  to  foreign  minifters. 

The  college  of  the  treafury  has  the  direction  of  le- 
vying all  the  public  revenues,  except  the  poll-tax  and 
the  produce  of  the  falt-works.  The  office  that  has 
the  care  of  the  money  ariftng  from  the  conquered 
provinces  is  at  prefent  held  at  PeterJhurgh  : but  all  the 
other  departments  belonging  to  the  treafury  are  at 
Mofcow. 

The  ftate-office  iffues  out  the  public  money,  and 
gives  the  neceffary  directions  to  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts ; hence  the  revenue-chambers  at  Reterjburgh 
and  Mofcow  are  dependant  on  this  office. 

The  revifion-college  is  a fort  of  check  on  the  other 
colleges,  and  therefore  receives  and  examines  their, 
accompts. 

The  falt-office  has  the  direction  of  the  revenues 
ariftng  from  the  falt-works,  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  emprefs’s  private  purfe. 

The  confifcation  chancery  directs  the  fale  of  alt 
forfeited  eftates,  and  the  levying  of  all  fines  impofed 
by  the  other  colleges. 

The  colleges  for  trade,  mines,  and  manufactures, 
are  diftinct  offices}  and,  befides  the  departments 
from  which  they  take  their  names,  have  alfo  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  naval  cuftoms  and  tolls,  and  decide 
all  difputes  in  relation  to  commerce  between  mer- 
chants and  traders. 

The  college  ofjufticeat  Mofcow,  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  conftitute  a college  at  Reterjburgh,  which 
determines  fuits  brought  thither  by  appeal  from  the 
conquered  provinces  ; and  has  likewife  a confiftorial 
jurifdiction  over  the  proteftants  and  papifts  in  that 
city. 

They  have  alfo  a feudal  chancery  at  Mofcow,  that 
has  the  care  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  eftates  of 
private  perfons,  their  boundaries,  or  limits. 

Befide  thefe,  there  is  a college  of  the  magiftracy, 
to  which  all  the  magiftrates  in  the  empire  are  ac- 
countable for  their  conduct  ; and  a privy-chancery, 
as  it  is  called,  that  takes  cognizance  of  all  hofpitals, 
difpenfaries,  medicines,  &c. 

A refinement  in  tyranny  peculiar  to  Ruffa  is  men- 
tioned by  Abbe  d’Auteroche  *,  it  is  called,  “ the  Se- 
cret Court  of  Chancery,”  and  is  a tribunal  compofed 
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ol  a few  of  the  officers  of  ftate,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  king.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all 
charges  of  high  treafon;  every  Ruff  an,  without  dif- 
tinftion,  having  the  privilege  of  crying  out  in  public 
Slowo  Dielo,  which  implies  a declaration, that  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  it  is  addrcffed  is  guilty  of  high  treafon 
both  in  words  and  addons.  On  fuch  an  occafion  ail 
the  by-ftanders  are  obliged  to  affift  in  feizing  upon 
the  accufed  perfon  : a father  is  required  to  arreft  his 
fon,  or  a fon  his  father.  Immediately  the  accufer  and 
accufed  are  both  conveyed  to  prifon,  and  afterward 
to  PeterJhurgh , where  this  court  is  held.  If  the  ac- 
cufer is  not  able  to  bring  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
perfon  againft  whom  he  appears,  he  muft  fubmit  to 
receive  the  punifhment  of  the  knout,  which  if  he 
bears  without  recanting,  the  perfon  accufed  is  found 
guilty,  condemned  to  death,  and  part  of  his  eftate 
forfeited  to  the  accufer. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  our  author 
appears  to  reprefent  every  thing  which  he  faw  in  Ruf- 
Jia  in  the  moll  unfavourable  light  poffible  ; however 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  a jurifdiclion  has  fub- 
fifted  in  that  empire,  though  how  fir  it  has  been 
abufed  to  anfwer  bad  purpofes  cannot  be  determined. 
Certainly  the  ingenuity  of  tyrants  and  their  minions 
never  invented  a more  effectual  expedient  to  extin- 
guiffi  a fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  reigning  prince 
among  any  people,  than  fuch  a mode  of  proceeding, 
as  it  tends  to  fubvert  all  confidence  between  man  and 
man,  and  to  make  each  individual  live  in  continual 
apprehenftons  for  his  life  and  fortune.  It  can  fcarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  liberality  of  fentiment  and  pa- 
triotic views  which  mark  the  government  of  the 
reigning  emprefs,  have  caufed  this  mode  of  accufa- 
tion  to  be  difcountenanced,  if  the  court  itfelf  has  not 
been  abolifhed. 

In  order  to  give  a more  perfect  idea  of  this  govern- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  formerly  the  RuJ- 
fian  nobility  confifted  folely  of  knefes,  or  princes,  and 
gentlemen  ; for  bojar,  or  boyar,  is  not  a title  of  nobi- 
lity, but  anciently  denoted  a poll  or  office,  as  a privy- 
counfellor,  &c.  As  eftates  are  parcelled  out  to  all 
the  fons  of  noblemen,  in  equal  proportions,  without 
regard  to  primogeniture,  and  as  the  title  of  knefes, 
or  prince,  is  enjoyed  by  every  male  defcended  from 
the  firft  inheritor,  in  procefs  of  time  princes  became 
fo  numerous  in  Rujfia,  that  lord  Whitworth  fays,  in 
the  year  1708  there  were  near  three  hundred  knefes 
common  foldiers  in  prince  Menzikoffif's  regiment  of 
dragoons.  Account  of  Ruffa  in  Fugitive  Pieces,  II. 
184  — Peter  the  Great  added  the  titles  of  counts  and 
barons  to  the  former  : but  no  birth  or  title,  according 
to  the  wife  regulations  made  by  him,  gives  a perfon 
rank,  unlefs  he  merits  it  by  his  fervices  and  abilities  ; 
hence  many  foreigners  of  mean  extraction  have  rifen 
to  very  great  honours  in  Ruffa  : for  in  regard  to  un- 
limited fubjeftion  to  their  fovereign,  the  nobility  are 

on  a level  With  the  reft  of  the  people. Even  the 

greateft  of  them  ufed  formerly  to  glory  in  ftyling 
themfelves  the  Haves  of  the  czar,  whenever  they  ei- 
ther 
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ther  fpoke  or  wrote  to  him ; but  Peter  I.  abolifhed 
this  harfh  term,  and  ordered  them  to  ufe  inftead  of 
it  the  word  fubject. 

The  nobles  and  gentry  are  the  only  perfons  who 
have  a right  to  hold  land  ; but  a nobleman  of  the 
higheft  fortune  and  diftin&ion,  who  has  never  been 
in  the  army,  is  not  allowed,  except  by  fpecial  per- 
million  of  the  crown,  to  ufe  a carriage,  in  the  capi- 
tal, drawn  by  more  than  one  horfe,  while  a merchant 
may  have  two.  A phyfician  has  the  rank  of  a major, 
and,  being  confidered  as  a tlaff  officer,  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  putting  four  horfes  to  his  carriage.  An 
apothecary  in  the  imperial  fervice  has  the  rank  of  a 
captain,  his  apprentices  that  of  enfigns,  and  the  two 
furgeons  of  the  diftritt  bear  the  rank  of  lieutenants. 
Schloetzer’s  Briefwechfel  for  1781. 

The  peafants  of  RuJJia  may  be  divided  into  two 
claffes  : thofe  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  thofe  the 
property  of  individuals.  The  former  compofe  about 
a lixth  part  of  the  body  of  peafantry.  The  value  of 
an  eftate  here,  as  well  as  in  Poland , is  not  eftimated 
by  the  number  of  acres,  or  any  other  mode  of  admea- 
furement,  but  by  the  number  of  boors  or  peafants 
which  are  upon  it.  The  lords  impofe  what  tax  they 
pleafe  upon  their  Haves,  and  fometimes  feize  upon  the 
little  pittance  they  may  have  acquired  bytheir  induftrv. 
When  mod  beneficial  to  the  lord,  he  permits  fome 
of  them  to  hire  themfelves  to  merchants,  foreigners, 
or  other  perfons,  who  have  no  Haves ; but  the  Have 
fo  licenfed  is  obliged  to  remit  his  wages  annually  to 
his  lord,  and  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limitted.  By  the  new  code  of  laws,  promulgated  in 
the  years  1777  and  1780,  the  enormous  power  of 
the  lords  is  refrained,  and  the  right  of  inflicting  pu~ 
nifliment  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magif- 
trate.  A peafant  is  likewife  rendered  free  by  ferving 
either  in  the  army  or  navy.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Ruffian  prifons,  fftys,  that  a gentleman 
is  confined  in  the  prifon  at  Mofcow  for  life,  for  or- 
dering feveral  of  his  peafants  to  be  whipped  in  fo 
cruel  a manner  that  they  died.  Such  is  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement,  that  he  is  never  permitted  to  go 
out  of  his  cell.  The  liberality  of  fentiment  which  of 
late  years  has  dawned  in  RuJJia,  led  the  Oeconomical 
Society  at  Peterjburgb  to  offer  a premium  of  50  du- 
cats, and  a gold  medal,  to  the  author  of  the  beft 
differtation  on  the  following  queffion  : “ It  is  moft 
« advantageous  to  the  Hate,  that  the  peafants  ffiould 
(C  poilefs  land,  or  only  perfonal  effects,  and  to  what 
C£  ;o;nt  ffiould  that  property  be  extended  for  the 
“ the  good  of  the  public  ?”  In  confequence  of  this 
in-  'ration  164  diffi  rtadons  were  received.  The  em- 
pr  is  has  extrefied  he.-ftif  very  favourable  with  refpett 
to  the  man  imiffion  of  peafants : u Agriculture,” 
fays  ihe,  “ can  never  flourish  in  that  nation  where 
<’■  the  hufbaiH.nan  poTetTes  no  p ; operty.”  lnltruCtions, 
&c.  per  lou  Nouvea:  Code  le  Lox,  p.  83. 

! lie  ordinary  punifhments  in  RuJJia  are  the  batto- 
geri  or  padogi,  the  k:.:ze,  an  1 the  knute  or  knout, 
'i  ,e  padogi  is  t!  us  inflicted;  he  who  is  to  receive  this 
chaitifement  is  itripped  to  his  Hurt,  and  laid  upon  the 


ground  on  his  belly,  when  two  men  fitting  upon  him, 
one  upon  his  neck,  and  the  other  upon  his  feet,  beat 
him  on  the  back  with  little  wands,  or  fwitche  , dur- 
ing the  time  ordered  by  the  judge. 

The  katze  is  Hitting  the  noltrils,  which  was  for- 
merly inflicted  on  thofe  who,  contrary  to  an  old  pro- 
hibition, took  tobacco  or  fnuff  This  puniffiment  is 
fometimes  inflicted  immediately  after  that  of  the 
knout,  as  Mr.  Coxe  witneffed,  who  law  a man  fo 
treated  who  had  been  convicted  of  murder.  Travels, 
8vo.  edit.  III.  1 14. 

The  knout,  as  given  in  RuJJia , is  a melt  barba- 
rous punifhment.  Olearius  dtferibes  the  manner  in 
which  he  faw  it  executed  on  eight  men  and  one  wo- 
man, for  felling  brandy  and  tobacco  without  a li- 
cence. The  executioner’s  man  after  ftripping  them 
down  to  the  waift,  tied  their  feet,  and  took  one  at  a 
time  upon  his  hack.  The  executioner  flood  at  three 
paces  diftant  with  a bull’s  pizzle,  to  the  end  of  which 
was  faffened  three  thongs  of  an  elk’s  fkin  untanned, 
with  which  fpringing  forward,  whenever  he  ltruck, 
he  lafhed  their  backs  with  all  his  ffrength,  fo  that 
the  blood  gulhed  out  at  every  blow.  The  men  had 
twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  lafhes  each,  till  an  officer, 
who  had  in  writing  the  number  of  ftripes  they  were  to 
receive,  cried,  “ Enough.”  The  woman,  who  had 
only  flxteen,  fainted  away.  After  their  backs  were 
thus  dreadfully  mangled,  they  were  all  tied  together 
by  the  arms,  two  and  two;  thofe  who  fold  tobacco 
having  a little  horn  full  of  it,  and  thofe  who  had  fold 
brandy,  a little  bottle  about  their  neck?,  and  whip- 
ped through  the  city  for  about  half  a league,  after 
which  they  were  brought  back  to  the  place  of  their 
fir  Id  punifhment,  and  then  difmifled. 

Many  die  of  this  cruel  flagellation.  But,  horrid  as 
it  muff  appear  to  every  perfon  of  humanity,  M.  de  la 
Mot  rave  fays,  that  this  is  only  what  is  called  the  mo- 
derate knute  ; for  when  the  lenience  orders  it  between 
the  moderate  and  fevere,  pieces  of  fLfh  are  taken  off 
at  every  flroke  of  the  executioner,  and  when  it  is  or- 
dered to  be  given  with  the  utmoft  ieverity  the  execu- 
tioner flriking  the  flank,  under  the  ribs,  cuts  the  flefh 
to  the  very  boweb. 

M.  d’Auteroche  deferibes  the  manner  in  which 
this  punifhment  was  inflicted  upon  Madame  Lapou- 
clain,  one  of  the  fineft  women  of  the  court,  for  hav- 
ing carried  on  a treafonable  correfpondence  with  a 
foreign  ambaffador  againfl  the  emprefs  Elizabeth.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  prefent  on  this  occalion,  related 
the  particulars  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  punifhment 
was  inflicted,  with  great  emotion,  although  many 
years  had  then  elapfed.  She  appeared  at  the  place  of 
execution  in  a genteel  undrefs,  whi  h ferved  to 
heighten  her  beauty.  Her  youth,  the  fweetnefs  of 
her  countenance,  and  a degree  of  vivacity,  which 
even  in  fuch  a lituation  fhe  had  not  entirely  loft,  in- 
terefted  every  one  in  her  behalf,  and  inclined  them  to 
fuppofe  that  fhe  might  have  been  indifereet,  but  not 
intentionally  criminal.  Jnfteadofthe  number  of  ad- 
mirers which  her  beauty  and  fpirit  had  till  then  at- 
tracted, Hie  found  herfelf  furrounded  by  executi- 
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oners  and  officers  of  jufiice.  She  looked  at  them 
with  aftonifhment,  Teeming  to  doubt  whether  the 
fcene  Hie  beheld  was  not  an  illufion  of  her  fancy. 
Immediately  one  of  the  executioners  pulled  off  a 
kind  of  cloak  which  covered  her  bofom,  at  which 
her  modefty  Teemed  lliocked  ; {he  turned  pale,  and 
burft  into  tears  : her  clothes  were  then  ftripped  off, 
and  flie  was  quite  naked  to  the  waift,  expoTed  to  the 
eager  looks  of  a vaft  concourfe  of  people  : a dead 
filence  prevailed.  One  of  the  executioners  feized  her 
by  both  her  hands,  and  turning  half  round,  threw 
her  on  his  back  bending  forward,  To  as  to  raiTe  her  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground  : another  executioner 
then  adjufted  her  body  in  the  moft  fuitable  pofition 
for  his  purpofe,  with  the  moft  unfeeling  coarfenefs 
of  touch,  and  retreating  a few  fteps,  he  meafured 
the  requifite  diftance  with  a fteady  eye;  leaping 
backward,  he  gave  a ftroke  with  the  end  of  a whip 
or  knout  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  carried 
away  a flip  of  fkin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  back:  then  ftriking  his  feet  againft  the  ground, 
he  took  his  aim  for  applying  a fecond  blow  parallel 
to  the  former  ; To  that  in  a few  moments  all  the  fkin 
of  her  back  was  cut  away  in  fmall  flips,  moft  of  which 
remained  hanging  to  the  fhift.  No  fooner  was  this 
dreadful  puniihnvent  executed,  than  her  tongue  was 
cut  out,  and  in  this  lacerated  condition  The  was  in- 
ilantly  banifhed  to  Siberia.  When  Peter  III.  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  this 
unhappy  lady  was  recalled,  but  flie  muft  then  have 
continued  in  exile  many  years. 

Mr.  Coxe  delcribes  the  knout  very  accurately. 
It  is  a thong  of  leather  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad  at  the  top,  and  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  be- 
ing rendered  extremely  hard  by  a peculiar  kind  of 
preparation  : it  is  tied  to  a thick  plaited  whip  ; 
the  thong  and  the  whip  are  conneftcd,  by  means  of 
an  iron  ring,  with  a fmall  piece  of  leather,  which 
afts  as  a fpring  ; this  is  faftened  to  a fhort  wooden 
handle  ; the  length  of  the  whole  five  feet  and  five 
inches,  its  weight  eleven  ounces.  Such  is  the  force 
which  a fkilful  executioner  can  give  to  this  inftru- 
ment,  that  if  he  receives  a private  order,  he  can 
difpatch  a criminal  by  ftriking  him  two  or  three 
blows  upon  the  ribs.  Coxe’s  Travels,  III.  1 13. 

A criminal  convicted  of  murder,  after  receiving 
the  knout,  has  his  noftrils  torn,  and  his  face  marked 
with  a hot  iron ; he  is  then  condemned  for  life  to 
work  in  the  filver  mines  of  Norjhin/h , which  is  4776 
miles  from  Peter/burgh,  being  the  molt  remote  region 
in  Siberia.  Mr.  Coxe  Taw  a murderer  undergo  the 
knout,  after  which  his  noftrils  were  torn  with  pin- 
cers. The  emprefs  Elizabeth  abolifhed  capital  pu- 
nifhments  in  all  cafes  except  treafon  ; but,  fays  our 
author,  malefactors  are  not  unfrequently  knouted  to 
death;  many  die  of  fatigue  during  their  journey,  and 
the  unwholef'omenefs  of  the  mines  permit  the  fmall 
aumber  which  furvive  to  drag  on  their  miferable  ex- 


iftence  but  a fhort  time.  Such  being  the  punifh- 
ments  inflicted,  not  to  Tentence  a criminal  to  death 
can  fcarceiy  be  confidered  as  merciful.  The  Tame 
emprefs,  whofe  mild  government  has  been  celebrated 
by  Voltaire  and  Sir  William  Blackftone,  retained  in 
her  code  of  criminal  laws  the  following  horrid  pro- 
cefs,  for  the  purpofe  of  extorting  confeflion  from 
perfons  charged  with  treafonable  defigns  : the  arms 
of  tire  fufpeCted  perfon  being  tied  behind  by  a rope, 
he  was  drawn  up  in  that  pofture  to  a confiderable 
height,  from  whence  being  fuddenly  precipitated  to 
within  a fmall  diftance  of  the  ground, «.  and  being 
there  as  fuddenly  checked,  the  violence  c>f  the  con- 
cufiion  diflocated  his  fhoulders,  and  in  r!  .t  deplo- 
rable fituation  he  underwent  the  knout.  During  her 
whole  reign  this  dreadful  engine  of  barbarity  and  clrf- 
potifm  was  commonly  applied,  even  at  the  d 1 

of  inferior  and  ignorant  magiftrates;  nor  was  it 
abolifhed  until  the  acceftion  the  prefent  emprefs.  In 
1762  Catharine  II.  took  away  from  the  Vaywodes, 
or  inferior  juftices,  the  power  of  inflicting  torture, 
by  whom  it  had  been  fhamefully  abufed.  In  1767 
a fecret  order  was  iflued  to  the  judges  of  the  feveral 
provinces,  that  whenever  they  fhould  think  torture 
requifite  to  force  a criminal  to  confeflion,  they  fhould 
draw  up  the  general  articles  of  the  charge,  and  lay 
the  cafe  before  the  governor  of  the  province,  for  his 
conftderation  ; and  all  the  governors  had  received 
previous  direflions  to  determine  the  cafe,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  emprefs’s  inftr uni- 
ons for  a code  of  laws,  wherein  torture  is  proved  to 
be  no  lefs  ufelefs  than  cruel.  This  therefore  was  a 
tacit  abolition  of  torture,  which  has  been  fince  for- 
mally and  publicly  annulled.  “ The  prohibition  of 
this  horrid  fpecies  of  judicature,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe, 

“ throughout  the  vaft  dominions  of  the  Rnjfian  em- 
« pire,  forms  a memorable  sera  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
“ manity.”  Travels,  111.  123. 

The  RuJJian  laws  are  deftitute  of  all  humanity, 
where  a man  is  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  unable  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors.  Re  who  does  not  pay  his  creditor  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  is  put  into  the  houie  of  an  of- 
ficer appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  has  a certain 
farther  time  allowed  him  to  make  latisfaffion  ; but  if 
he  then  fails,  he  is  carried  to  prilon,  from  whence 
he  is  brought  every  day  to  a place  before  the  chance- 
ry, where  the  common  executioner  beats  him  upon 
the  fhin-bones  with  a wand  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man’s  little  finger,  for  an  hour  together,  fie  is  then 
returned  to  prifon,  except  he  can  procure  fecurity 
for  his  appearing  again  the  next  day  at  the  fame 
hour,  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  til!  he  has 
made  fatisfaftion.  This  is  rigouroufly  executed  up- 
on perfons  of  ail  ranks,  lubjefts  and  foreigners,  men 
and  women,  priefts  and  laymen  ; and  if  at  laft  the 
debtor  cannot  find  wherewith  to  pay,  he  with  his 
wife  and  children  ara  fentenced  to  be  bond-flaves  to 
the  creditor. 
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SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  new  Governments  into  which  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire has  been  divided.  Of  the  Government  of  Kiow 
or  Kiew,  with  an  account  of  the  Zaporog,  the  Bie- 
logorod, and  Don  Coffacs,  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
Haidamacs,  and  Yaik  or  Uralian  Coffacs  ; with  a 
DeJ'cription  of  the  Cities  of  Kiow  and  Pultovva. 

T II  E Ruffian  empire, whichhad  been  divided 
by  Peter  the  Great  into  nine  extenfive  governments, 
is  now  diftributed  into  a larger  number,  as  follows  : 
(t)  Ad  of  cow,  (2)  Peteifhurgh,  (3)  Wi  burgh,  (4)  Tver, 
(5)  Novogorod,  (6)  Tlefkof,  (7)  Smolenfeo,  (8)  Mohilcf, 
<9)  TT.oiJh,  (10)  Orel,  ( 1 t)  Kurjk,  (12)  Karkof,  (13) 
Voronetz,  (14)  Tambof,  (15)  Refan,  (16 ) Tula,  (17) 
Kaluga,  (18)  Tarofaf,  (19)  Vologda , (20)  Vladimir, 
(21)  Kofrcma,  (22)  Nifenei-Novogorod,  (23)  Viatka , 
(24)  Vermin,  (25)  Toboljk , (26)  Kelyvan,  (27)  Irhut/h, 
(28)  Ufa,  (29)  Simberojk,  (30)  Cafan,  (31)  Penza, 
(32)  Saratof  (33)  Afracan,  (34)  Azof,  (35)  New 
Ruffe,  (36)  Little  Ruffta,  (37)  Kiof,  (38)  Tchernigof \ 
(39)  Lovonea  or  Riga,  (40)  Efhonia  or  Revel,  (41) 
Novogorod-  Severfkoi,  and  (42)  Orenburg h.  One  or 
more  of  thefe  governments  is  fuperintended  by  a 
Nameftinck,  or  lord-lieutenant,  and  each  of  them 
has  a vice-governor,  a council,  civil  and  criminal 
courts  of  judicature,  fome  of  whole  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  fovereign,  and  the  reft  are  chofen  by 
the  nobles.  By  this  inftitution  the  prefent  emprei's 
has,  in  fome  inftances,  fet  bounds  to  her  own  au- 
thority, by  diminifhing  the  power  of  thofe  tribunals 
which  uled  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  crown  ; 
fhe  has  transferred  this  power  to  the  nobles,  and  in- 
vefted  them  with  many  additional  privileges  with  re- 
fpect  to  .the  adrniniftration  of  juftice.  As  fire  has 
likewife  introduced  into  each  government  fuperior 
tribunals,  whole  decifion  is  final,  fhe  has  prevented 
appeals  to  the  imperial  colleges  of  Peterjburgh  and 
Jv'icfcow,  which  tiled  to  be  attended  with  confiderable 
cxpence  and  delay.  By  eftablifhing  or  feparating 
the  different  boards  of  finance,  police,  &c.  from  the 
courts  of  law,  which  before  impeded  each  other  by 
meeting  in  toe  fame  p!uce,  fhe  has  facilitated  the 
difpatch  of  bulinc-fs,  and  rendered  the  adminiftrati- 
on  of  juftice  more  ipeedy.  She  has  increafed  the 
Hilaries  of  the  judges,  who  before  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  their  incomes,  were  neceftarily  expofed  to 
flrong  temptations  from  bribery.;  or,  to  ufe  the  em- 
prefs’s  own  expreffions  to  the  judges  in  her  ediCl, 
“ formerly  yevr  neceffi;  ies  might  have  induced  you 
“ to  be  tco  attentive  to  your  interefts  : your  country 
f<  now  pays  your  labours,  and  what  before  might 
“ admit  of  feme  excuie,  T orn  this  moment  becomes 
“ a crime.”  It  would  be  tedious  and  imfatisfaClory 
ro  deferibe  each  of  to-  fe  forty-two  governments  fe- 
parately  ; having  therefore  enumerated  them,  in  de- 
feribing  the  elide  rent  parts  of  this  vaft  empire  we 
il  til  adhere  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  di- 
ided  until  this  new  regulation  took  place 
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Kiow,  W or anefh,  and  Afow,  Bielogorod,  Smolenfk, 
Great  Ado f cow,  Novogorod,  Ni/hnoy-  Novogorod,  Arch- 
angel, Wiburg,  Peterjburgh , Narva,  Revel , and  Riga. 
We  fhall  begin  with  the  countries  bordering  on  Tur- 
key and  Poland.,  and  for  the  fake  of  method  proceed 
from  fouth  to  north. 

The  government  of  Kiow  confifts  of  part  of  Little 
Ruff  a,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Coffacs,  which  word 
fignifies  irregular  troops  of  horfe.  The  European 
Coffacs  are  the  Zaporog  Coffacs , who  live  below  the 
cataraCl  of  the  Neiper,  fome  on  the  fide  next  to 
Riff  a,  and  others  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  ; 
but  mod  of  them  are  fubjeCt  to  the  Ruffians  : the 
Bielogorod  Coffacs,  and  a part  of  the  Don  Coffacs , both 
of  which  are  under  the  Ruffian  government. 

The  Cossacs  were  known  by  that  name  fo  early  as 
the  year  948,  when  they  lived  on  mount  Caucafus ; 
they  were  reduced  under  the  Ruffian  dominions  in 
1021.  In  the  beginning  of  the  iixteenth  century, 
the  Zaporog  Coffacs  fixed,  their  habitations  on  the  fpa- 
cious  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Neiper.  The 
Poles,  fenlible  of  the  advantage  they  might  receive 
from  thefe  people  defending  them  againit  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Tartars,  took  them  under  their  protec- 
tion in  the  year  1562,  and  engaged  to  pay  them  an 
annual  fubfidy,  on  condition  of  their  keeping  on 
foot  a good  body  of  troops  for  the  defence  cf  the 
Poliflo  dominions  ; and  to  bind  them  by  ties  of  in- 
tereft,  gave  up  to  them  the  whole  country  that 
lies  between  the  rivers  Neper  and  Niejler,  and  the 
borders  of  Tartary.  The  (.office  fo  induftrioufly  cul- 
tivated that  fertile  trad  of  land,  that  in  a fliort  time 
it  was  interfperfed  with  large  town;  and  handfome 
villages.  They  continually  liarafTed  the  Turks  by 
their  incurfions,  and,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  pur- 
luing  them,  or  making  reprifals,  feized  on  feveral 
filial  1 iflands  on  the  Neper,  where  they  kept  their 
magazines. 

This  alliance,  though  of  fuch  advantage  both  to 
the  Poles  and  Coffacs,  did  dot  long  fubfift  ; for  the  for- 
mer, envying  the  latter,  the  fine  country  they  poileffi- 
ed,  attempted  to  bring  them  into  fubjeClion ; upon 
which  the  Coffacs,  fired  with  indignation,  had  n courfe 
to  arms,  and  applied  both  to  Ruff  a and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  for  protection.  A very  bloody  war  earned, 
which,  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries, 
was  from  time  to  time  renewed  with  the  utmoft  fury 
and  animofity.  The  refult  was,  that  the  Coffacs  re- 
mained under  the  protection  of  Ruffe,  and  their  for- 
mer country  having  been  laid  walte  during  the  con- 
flict:, they  fettled  in  the  Riff  an  Ukraine  ; upon  their 
receiving  aflurances  from  the  Ruffian  court,  that  they 
fhould  be  free  from  all  taxes,  and  no  alteration  be 
made  in  their  political  conftitution  : in  return  for 
which,  they  were  always  to  keep  in  readinefs  a con- 
fiderable body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  of  Ruff  a. 
But  in  1708,  Mazeppa,  their  hettman,  or  chief,  in 
breach  of  his  alliance  with  the  Ruffians,  joined  him- 
felf  to  t lie  Swedes,  under  Charles  XII.  which  led. 
Peter  I.  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  to  fend  a ftrong 
detachment  into  the  little  iflands  of  the  Neper,  to 
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which  the  CoJJacs  had  fled,  in  great  numbers,  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  all  their  effects, 
when  by  his  cruel  orders  they  were  all,  without  dif- 
tinttion,  put  to  the  lvvcrd,  and  the  plunder  diftribut- 
ed  among  the  foldiers.  He  alfo  lent  a great  number 
of  his  men  into  their  country,  and  caufed  many  thou- 
fands  of  the  CoJJacs  to  be  conveyed  to  the  coafts  of 
the  Baltic , where  they  were  condemned  for  life  to  the 
moll  laborious  flavery. 

Upon  the  death  of  their  hettman  in  1722,  that 
office  was  abolilhed,  but  was  revived  in  1750,  when 
they  elected  for  their  hettman  count  Rafumowfky, 
privy-counfellor  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  prefident  of 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Ifhmailow  regiment  of  life-guards ; and  this  elec- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  reigning  emprefs  Elizabeth. 

The  country  of  thefe  CoJJacs  is  commonly  called 
the  Ukraine , which  word  properly  fignifies  “ a fron- 
tier •”  it  lying  on  the  borders  of  Ruffia,  Poland , Lit- 
tle Tartary , and  Turkey.  By  virtue  of  a treaty,  con- 
cluded in  1693  between  RuJJia  and  Poland , the  latter 
remains  in  pofl'effion  of  all  the  part  of  the  Ukraine 
that  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nieper,  which  is  but 
indifferently  cultivated  ; while  the  country  on  the  eaft 
fide,  inhabited  by  the  CoJJacs , is  in  a much  better 
condition. 

In  the  year  1768  the  peafants  of  Kiow  and  the 
Ukraine,  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  in  which 
Poland  then  was,  and  finding  that  their  country  had 
been  drained  of  its  troops  as  well  as  of  its  arms  and 
ammunition,  rofe  in  great  numbers,  and,  rendered 
defperate  by  the  oppreffions  and  cruelties  which  they 
had  fuffered,  gave  a loofe  to  the  mod  favage  and  in- 
difcriminate  revenge,  maffacreing,  without  regard  to 
age,  fex,  or  character,  all  who  fell  in  their  way.  To 
the  Jews  they  bore  a particular  aniroofity,  as  thofe 
people  had-  been  long  employed  by  the  nobles  as  fcew- 
ards  in  the  management  of  their  eftates ; in  which 
office  they  had  treated  the  infurgents  with  great  cruel- 
ty and  oppreffion,  but  who  now  retaliated  feverely, 
and  flaughtered  many  thoufands,  burnt  their  houfes, 
and  feemed  determined  to  leave  no  veftige  of  their 
having  exifted.  They  were  joined  by  many  of  the 
Haidamac  CoJJacs , and  the  ravages  were  ftill  more  ex- 
tended ; whole  diftrifls,  with  their  towns  and  villages, 
were  hacked  and  burnt.  Count  Potocki,  Vaywode  of 
Kiow,  had  ten  towns  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
villages  deftroyed  in  his  territory.  At  length  the  RuJ- 
Jmn  general  Apraxin  reduced  thefe  mifcreants,  num- 
bers were  flaughtered,  many  more  were  executed,  and 
about  eight  hundred  were  fent  chained  to  work  upon 
the  fortifications  for  life. 

This  country,  which  is  {object  to  RuJJia,  extends 
about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  as 
many  in  breadth.  It  is  one  continued  fertile  plain, 
watered  by  a great  number  of  fine  rivers,  and  diver- 
fified  with  pleafant  woods.  It  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain,  pulfe,  tobacco,  honey,  and  wax,  in  fuch  quan- 
tities, as  to  fupply  a great  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire 
with  thofe  commodities.  The  paftures  are  extreme- 
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ly  rich,  and  the  cattle  of  an  extraordinary  fize  ; the 
rivers  al!o  abound  with  excellent  fiffi.  This  fine 
country,  however,  is  very  much  inverted  by  locufts, 
which  are  a great  plague  to  the  inhabitants. 

Moft  of  the  houfes  of  the  Ukraine  are  built  with 
wood,  after  the  Ruffian  manner.  The  CoJJacs  are  tall 
and  well  made  ; they  have  generally  an  aquiline  nofe, 
and  a good  mien.  They  are  vigorous,  hardy,  brave, 
and  very  jealous  of  their  liberty ; fickle  and  waver- 
ing ; but  fociable,  cheerful,  and  fprightly.  Their 
forces  entirely  confift  of  cavalry.  Their  dialed  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Pol'ffb  and  Ruffian  languages ; but  the 
latter  is  moft  predominant.  They  profels  the  Greek 
religion  ; but  there  are  alfo  fome  Proteftants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  among  them  : they  are  a very  powerful 
people.  Every  town,  with  the  diftrkd  belonging  to 
it,  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  attaman,  or  otto- 
man. 

The  Don  Cossacs,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
river  Don,  greatly  refemble  thofe  juft  deferibed.  In 
1 549  they  voluntarily  put  tliemfelves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  czar  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  and  are  at  prefent 
nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  RuJJian  fub- 
jecls.  Thefe  Coffins  have  a great  number  of  towns 
and  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Dsn ; but  the 
fcarcity  of  wood,  and  in  many  places  of  frefh  water, 
prevent  their  extending  themfelves  farther  up  the 
country.  They  chiefly  fubfift  by  grazing  and  agri- 
culture, and  occafionally  by  robbing  and  plundering. 
Every  town  is  governed  by  a magiftrate,  whom  they 
call  taman  ; and  the  tamans,  with  their  towns,  are 
under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  two  attamans,  who  refide  at 
Tfferkajky.  The  troops  of  thefe  CoJJacs  likewife  con- 
fift entirely  of  cavalry.  Every  town  and  village  in 
this  country  is  fortified  and  furrounded  with  palifa- 
does,  to  fecure  them  againft  the  incurfions  of  the 
Calmucs  and  Kuban  Tartars,  with  whom  they  are  al- 
ways at  war.  This  race  of  CoJJacs  are  in  general  per- 
fons  of  low  ftature : they  wear  fmall  whilkers,  and 
fhave  their  heads  except  the  crown,  upon  which  they 
leave  a fmall  circle  of  hair : their  drefs  is  a fur  cap, 
a loofe  long  AJiatic  robe,  and  large  pantaloons  ; boots, 
or  half  boots  without  fpurs,  and  a whip  hanging 
from  the  right  wrift.  Their  arms  are  a lance  about 
twelve  feet  in  length  ; a brace  of  piftols  flung  on  the 
left  fide,  a cartridge-box  on  the  right,  and  a fmall 
feymitar  without  any  guard,  or  even  crofs  bar.  Their 
horfes  are  ponies,  who  are  ftrong  and  active,  but  not 
very  fleet.  Journal  of  Col.  Flood. 

The  Haidamacs  have  their  particular  hettman,  and 
live  in  the  Ruffian , Pol'ffh,  and  Turkijh  dominions, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nieper. 

The  Yaik  Cossacs,  who,  fince  the  rebellion  of 
Pngatchef,  are  called  Uralian  CoJJacs,  live  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  Yaik,  and,  on  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Ruffian  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  AJlracan , volun- 
tarily lubmitted  to  them.  In  ftature  they  much  re- 
femble the  other  CoJJacs,  though  from  their  boorifh 
manner  of  living,  and  intermarrying  with  the  Tartars , 
they  have  not  the  fhape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  reft  of 
I their 
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their  countrymen ; but  refemble  them,  however,  In 
their  difpofitions  and  culloms.  Their  chief  employ- 
ments are  agriculture,  filhing,  and  feeding  cattle; 
and,  like  the  other  tribes,  they  fcldom  let  flip  an  op- 
portunity of  robbing  their  neighbours.  Their  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  Kara  Kalpacs  oblige  them  to 
keep  their  towns  and  village;  in  a (late  of  defence. 
They  are  indeed  i'ubjefi  to  Ruffian  waywodes,  to  whom 
the  annually  pay  a tribute  in  cattle,  corn,  honey,  and 
wax  ; but  have  their  particular  chiefs,  who  govern 
them  according  to  their  ancient  cuftoms.  In  this 
country  that  daring  impoHor  Pugatchef  began  his  re- 
bellion, in  the  year  1773,  before  he  had  affumed  the 
per  foil  of  Peter  111.  The  greatefi  part  of  the  Urali- 
an  Coffin's  profeis  the  Greek  religion  ; but  many  relics 
of  JViahometanilrn  and  Paganiim  are  Hill  to  be  found 
amongld  them.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  hardi- 
nefs  and  courage,  and  make  excellent  1'oldiers.  They 
live  in  peace,  and  even  carry  on  a commercial  Lnter- 
courl’e  with  the  Calmucs. 

The  Ifa.k  or  Ur  alum  Coffin's  enjoy  the  rights  of  Pi  fil- 
ing on  the  coafl  of  the  Cafpian  lea,  for ty-feven  miles 
on  each  fide  of  the  river  Taik,  now  called  Ural,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Ajiracan  poffefs  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege upon  the  remaining  fliores  belonging  to  Riff  a. 
The  roe  of  the  fturgeon  and  beluga  fupply  large  quan- 
tities of  caviare,  and  tire  filh,  which  are  chiefly  falt- 
ed  and  dried,  form  a conliderable  article  of  confump- 
tion  in  the  Ruffian  empire.  Coxe’s  Travels,  III.  389. 

The  government  of  Kiow  conlifds  of  ten  circles, 
the  mold  conliderable  cities  of  which  are  Kiow  and 
Pultowa. 

Ktow,  or  Kinw,  the  capital  of  this  government, 
which  is  iituated  on  the  Nieper , is  laid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Kins,  a Sclavonian  prince,  and  according 
to  the  Polijlj  writers,  was  built  in  the  year  430  ; but 
this  tradition  deferves  little  credit.  However,  in  the 
year  1037,  the  great  duke  Jarollaw  declared  it  the  ca- 
pital of  all  Ruff  a ; and  it  continued  to  be  the  relidence 
of  the  great  dukes  till  the  twelfth  century.  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles ; but  in  1667 
they  reidored  it  to  the  Ruff  am  for  a certain  term  of 
years,  and  in  1686  ceded  it  to  Ruff  a for  ever. 

This  city  properly  conGfds  of  three  fmall  towns  ; 
the  caldle  of  Petjherjky , with  its  fuburbs  ; the  old  ci- 
ty of  Kiow j and  the  town  of  Podol , which  lies  be- 
low the  latter  : thefe  are  partly  inclofed  with  a com- 
mon fortification,  and  in  ocher  parts  have  a commu- 
nication by  a large  intrenchment,  carried  on  as  the 
inequality  of  the  mountains  would  permit.  The 
whole  garrifon  confilds  of  feven  regiments  of  foot, 
and  is  governed  by  a Idatthalter  general,  a deputy  idat- 
thalter,  and  a commandant. 

The  caldle  of  Petjherjky  Idands  on  an  eminence  fac- 
ing the  fouth,  and,  belldes  magazines,  barracks  for 
the  garrifon,  officers  houfes,  and  fome  churches,  in- 
cludes a rich  and  Idately  monaldery,  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  called  Petjherjky,  from  the 


monks  formerly  living  in  a petjhera , or  cavern,  in  the- 
mountain  on  which  the  convent  now  Hands.  In  its 
fubterraneous  vaults,  which  relemble  a labyrinth,  and 
contain  chapels,  cells,  &c.  are  found  a great  number 
ot  undecayed  bodies,  which,  the  fuperlditious  people 
fuppofe  to  be  the  remains  of  faints  and  martyrs  ; and 
here  the  bodies  ol  the  deceafed  monks  are  aifo  depo- 
fited.  Oppofite  to  this  monaldery  formerly  ldood  a 
nunnery,  which  is  now  converted  into  a magazine. 
I he  luburbs  of  Petjherjky  are  very  large,  confiding  ot 
houles  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  convent 
and  alio  of  leveral  convents  ami  churches,  t Lie  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Old  Kiow  is  feated  on  an  eminence  facing  the  north, 
and  is  fortified,  according  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  with  horn-works,  fee.  Here  Hands- 
the  cathedral  of  the  Greek  archbifliop  of  Kiow , Ha- 
litjh,  and  Little  Ruffin,  who  refides  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Sophia.  To  this  church  and  the  convent  of  St. 
Michael  belong  molt  of  the  houfes  in  the  city. 

PonoL  is  Iituated  below  Old  Kiow , in  a plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nieper , and,  except  its  churches  and 
convents,  conflfls  entirely  of  lhops  and  tradel'incn’s 
houfes.  Its  magi Hrates  are  independent  of  the  colo- 
nels of  the  regiments  in  garrifon,  and  receive  their* 
orders  immediately  from  the  war-office  at  Glttcow. 
The  academy  adjoining  to  the  Bratjkoi  monaftery, 
near  the  town-houle,  is  entirely  built  of  Hone,  and  is 
one  of  the  nobleld  edifices  in  the  city.  The  univer- 
fity  of  Kiow  has  the  archbifliop  for  its  principal,  and 
under  him  are  two  officers,  who  have  the  care  of  the 
Hudents.  There  are  nine  profeffors,  who  live  in  a 
wooden  building,  to  which  belongs  a delightful  gar- 
den : thefe  are  all  monks,  and  are  not  to  tafle  flefli 
throughout  the  whole  year  ; but  are  faid  to  make  lit- 
tle fcrupleof  tranfgreffing  this  rule  in  private.  Their 
falaries  are  but  fmall,  fo  that  they  are  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  Hipends  and  prefents  they  receive  from 
the  Hudents,  who  amount  to  about  one  hundred. 
Public  lectures  in  all  the  fciences  are  read  to  them, 
and  they  alfo  perform  leveral  exercil'es,  according  to 
the  cultom  of  other  univerlities,  as  public  deputati- 
ons, and  the  like,  beflde  l'ome  others  peculiar  to  them- 
lelves. 

Pultowa,  or  Pultawa,  a town  fifuated  on  the 
river  Worjkla.  This  town,  with  the  regular  fort  be- 
longing to  it,  is  fubjeft  to  a commandant,  and  not  to 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Coffacs  in  garrifon  there. 
The  burghers,  till  lately,  carried  on  a conliderable 
trade  to  the  Crimea , and  through  Poland  to  Germany. 
It  is  but  an  indifferent  town,  built  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  the  Coffacs ; but  was  rendered  famous  by  its 
being  beheged  by  the  Swedes  in  1709,  and  by  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians  after  the  decilive 
and  famous  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  near  this  place. 
The  king  of  Sweden  before  the  battle  had  his  head- 
quarters at  a monaflery  which  Hands  upon  an  emi- 
nence without  the  town. 
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S E C T.  X. 

Of  the  Governments  of  Woronefh  and  A flow,  Bielogo- 
rod,  Smolenlk,  and Nilhnei-Novogorod  ; the  Num- 
ber of  circles  into  which  each  is  divided  ; and  a eon  rife 
Defcription  of  the  principal  Towns  they  contain. 

THE  government  of  Woronejh  and  Afow  in- 
cludes fix  diftricts,  the  mod  remarkable  places  of 
•which  are, 

Woronesh,  a large  and  populous  provincial  city, 
feated  in  a -narrow,  but  very  deep  river  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  furrounded  with  a wall,  and  is  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  ftatthalter,  or  governor,  and  a bifhop’s 
fee.  Molt  of  the  fireets,  inftead  of  ftone  pavements, 
are  laid  with  beams  of  timber.  Peter  I.  in  order  to 
maintain  his  fovereignty  over  the  Black  lea,  caufed  a 
large  dock  to  be  made  for  building  fhips,  which  drew 
many  new  inhabitants  thither,  among  whom  were  fe- 
deral foreign  artificers.  This  city  carries  on  a confi- 
■derable  trade. 

Eachmut,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituat- 
ed  partly  on  an  eminence  on  its  weftern  bank,  and 
partly  in  a plain  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river.  The 
former  is  defended  by  a citadel,  and  indeed  the  whole 
town  is  fortified  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fait  works. 
The  country,  which,  is  fituated  between  the  Done z, 
the  Don,  the  Black  fea,  Mitts,  and  Kalinins,  exceeds 
all  the  reft  of  Little  Ruff  a in  fertility;  and  has  alfo 
leveral  fpots  that  are  fuppofed  to  contain  rich  ore. 

The  Don  Coffacs , who  dwell  in  this  government, 
are  poflelTed  of  many  fmall  towns  fituated  on  the  ri- 
vers Don  and  Donez.  Their  capital,  named  TJloer- 
kajk,  is  the  refidence  of  the  attoman.  It  is  built  in 
the  Turkijh  manner,  and  part  of  it  encornpaffed  with 
high  palil'adoes  fixed  on  tire  Don.  This  city  is  of  large 
compafs  ; it  is  inhabited  by  a great  number  of  Afta- 
tics,  and  carries  on  a great  trade. 

At  the  difhnce  of  four  werftes  is  the  fmall  town  of 
St.  Anna,  built  not  many  years  lince,  and  fortified  by 
the  Ruffians.  Its  garrifon  confifts  of  two  marching 
and  two  garrifon  regiments.  The  houfes  are  well 
built,  the  ftreets  broad  and  ftraight. 

The  government  of  Bielogorod  contains  part  of 
Little  Ruff  a,  and  is  divided  in  five  diftridls. 

The  capital  of  the  government  is  Bielogorod, 
which  Hands  on  the  river  Donez,  and  was  built  in  the 
year  990.  About  an  Englifo  mile  from  the  town  is  a 
large  chalk  hill,  where  Bielogorod  formerly  ftood,  and 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  which  fignifies  a white 
town  ; but  it  was  afterward  built  in  a valley  between 
two  mountains.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Town ; it  has  three  fuburbs,  and  is  a bifhop’s  fee. 
The  Old  Town  is  furrounded  with  a rampart  and 
moat,  and  the  New  Town  with  pilifadoes. 

The  government  of  Smolensk  contains  White 
Ruff  a,  properly  fo  called,  which  Avas  ceded  by  Po- 
land to  Ruff  a by  a treaty  concluded  in  1667,  and 
confirmed  in  1686. 

The  moft  remarkable  place  in  this  government  is, 
Smolensk,  a large  and  well-fortified  town  on  the 
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Nieper,  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and  a bifhop’s 
fee.  It  carries  on  a confiderable  trade,  and  is  fa- 
mous in  hiftory  from  its  being  the  fubject  of  many 
difputes  between  the  Poles  and  Ruffians ; during 
which  it  was  often  befieged  and  taken  by  both  parties. 

The  government  of  Nishnei-Novogorod  is  inha- 
bited by  the  following  tribes  : the  Morduands,  whofe 
language  is  laid  to  referable  the  F'mlandfh  dialed!  ; the 
Tfjcremiffani , diftinguifhed  into  the  Lagowoi,  who 
inhabit  the  plain  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Welga ; and 
the  Nagornoi,  avIio  live  among  the  mountains  on  the 
right  fide  of  that  river.  The  J'fjuwafoiavs , who 
live  difperfed  in  this  government  and  that  of  Cnfan , 
are  a numerous  tribe.  They  woriliip  one  fupreme 
God,  whom  they  call  Tore r,  and  contider  t lie  fun  as 
a kind  of  fubordinate  deity,  to  whom  they  pay  their 
adorations ; and  they  have  feveral  other  inferior 
deities,  which,  they  lay,  hold  the  fame  rank  with  the 
faints  of  the  Ruffians.  Every  village  has  its  own  idol 
erefted  in  a fquare,  inclofed  with  palifadoes.  Thee 
perform  their  devotions  to  it  near  a fire,  where  they 
offer  a fheep  to  the  idol,  and  hang  up  the  flein  for  a 
trophy  in  honour  of  it.  The  perfon  Avho  performs 
this  facrifice,  to  whom  they  have  recourfe  in  everv 
difficulty,  is  ftyled  Yumaffe  ; and  both  fexes  are  capa- 
ble of  this  religious  office.  Great  numbers  of  thefe 
Pagans  have  been  baptized  ; and  throughout  all  the 
Ruffan  towns  in  the  diftritfts  where  they  live,  lchools 
have  been  eretfted  for  inftru&ing  their  youth  in  the 
principles  of  the  Chrifian  religion,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify them  for  being  miffionaries  among  their  own 
tribe.  This  government  contains  four  circles,  and 
the  principal  place  in  this  jurifditftion  is  Nishnei  No- 
vogorod,  that  is,  Lower  Novogorod,  which  is  a large 
provincial  city  feated  on  the  Wolga , at  the  influx  of 
the  river  Oka.  It  was  built  in  the  year  r 222,  and 
has  two  cathedrals,  twenty-eight  pariffi-churches, 
moft  of  which  are  built  with  ftonc,  and  five  convents. 
It  is  an  archbiffiop’s  fee,  and  is  defended  by  a caftle 
furrounded  with  ftone-walls.  The  trade  of  this  city 
is  very  confiderable,  and  the  fliops  make  a handfome 
appearance,  from  their  being  richly  furnifiied  with  all 
kinds  of  foreign  goods,  as  well  as  thole  made  in 
Ruff  a.  In  the  year  1715a  great  fire  broke  out  here, 
in  which  florae  thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  loft  their 
lives. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  Government  of  Mofcow  ; with  a particular  De- 
fer iption  of  the  Capital  of  the  fame  Name. 

THE  government  of  Mofcow  is  the  belt 
cultHated  and  the  moft  populous  in  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  may  be  called  “ the  garden  of  RuJjiaT  It 
contains  eleven  provinces,  the  principal  places  in 
which  are  the  city  of  Mofcow  and  7 ar of  awl. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  the  refidence  of  the  czars,  is  fituated  in  the  cir- 
cle of  its  own  name,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Mafke- 
lyne’s  tables,  in  550  45’  N.  lat.  and  370  46'  E.  longi- 
tude froru  Greenwich ; fourteen  hundred  and  four- 
I 2 teen 
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teen  miles  N.  E.  of  London.  It  is  certainly  the 
larged  city  in  Europe  ; its  circumference,  within  the 
ramparts,  which  inclofes  the  fuburbs,  being  exactly 
thirty-nine  verds,  or  twenty-fix  Englifo  miles  ; but 
it  is  built  in  fo  draggling  and  disjointed  a manner, 
that  its  population  in  no  degree  correfponds  to  its 
extent. 

This  city  is  not  fo  ancient  as  Novogorod , Kiof,  Vla- 
dimirand  Tver,  which  towns  have  been  the  rtfi- 
dence  of  the  Ruff  an  iovereigns  before  Mofcow  exid- 
ed.  The  Ruffian  antiquaries  differ  considerably  in 
their  opinions  concerning  its  origin.  Sumorokof,  in 
a paper  printed  in  the  St.  Retcrfburgb  Journal  for 
1776  fays,  that  Kiof  was  the  metropolis  when  George, 
the  ion  of  Vladimir  Monomaka  afcendeu,  in 
1 154,  the  Ruffian  throne.  I hat  monarch  being  in- 
fulced  in  a progrefs  through  his  dominions,  by  a rich 
and  powerful  nobleman  named  Stephen  Kutchko, 
put  him  to  death,  and  confifcated  his  domains,  con- 
fiding of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  city  and  the 
adjacent  territory.  Pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  lying  at  the  conflux  of  the  Mojkva , the 
Neglina , and  the  little  river  Tuafa,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a new  town,  which  he  called  after  the 
larged  of  the  rivers  which  interfered  it.  In  1304 
it  became  the  capital  of  Ruffian  territories.  It  was 
taken  by  Tamerlane  in  13052.  The  Tartars  fre- 
quently pofiefled  themfelves  of  the  city  in  the  courfe 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  but  they  were  final- 
ly expelled  by  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  I.  To  him  Mofcow 
is  indebted  for  its  chief  fplendor,  and  under  him  it 
became  the  principal  and  mod  considerable  city  of 
the  empire.  It  continued  the  metropolis  of  Ruffia 
until  the  beginning  of  the  prefer:!  rent  try,  w ren,  to 
the  great  diil'atisfaction  of  the  nobility,  but  with  great 
advantage  probably  to  the  date,  the  feat  of  empire 
was  transferred  to  Peterfburgh ; notwithstanding 
which  TVhfeo'w  is  dill  the  mod  populous  city  in  Raf- 
fia. Here  the  chief  nobility,  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  court  oi  the  emprefs,  reticle  ; here  they  fupport 
a vad  number  of  retainers;  gratify  their  tade  fora 
ruder  and  more  expenfive  magnificence,  in  the  an- 
cient dyle  of  feudal  grandeur,  and  are  not,  as  at  Pe- 
tcrjburgh , eclipfed  by  the  dtperior  fplendor  of  the 
court.  Coxe’s  Travels  into  Ruffta,  1.  386 — 389. 

Mr.  H. inway  fays,  that  the  river  Mojkva,  running 
through  it,  and  making  many  windings,  adds  a very 
driklng  beauty  to  the  city  ; but  in  dimmer  it  is  in 
many  places  fhallow  and  unnavigable  ; and  Mr.  Cor  e 
aderts,  that  the  beds  of  the  Neglina  and  Taufa  are 
in  dimmer  little  better  than  dry  channels,  a:ul  the 
Mojkva,  excepting  in  fpring,  is  only  navigable  for 
rafts.  Travels,  I.  396. 

Several  eminences,  interfperfed  with  groves,  gar- 
dens, and  lawns,  form  the  mod  delightful  prof- 
pects.  The  original  condruidions  of  iofeow  was 
upon  the  Afiatic  model,  but  in  the  courfe  of  fix  cen- 
turies it  has  gradually  acquired  an  appearance  more 
European  ; fo  that  at  prefent  it  exhibits  a motly  mix- 
ture of  uifeordant  architecture. 


The  dreets  are  in  general  long  and  broad  ; fome 
of  them  are  paved  ; others,  particularly  thofe  in  the 
fuburbs,  are  formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  are 
boarded  with  planks  like  the  floor  of  a room.  Here 
wretched  hovels  are  blended  with  large  palaces  ; cot- 
tages of  one  ftory  dand  next  to  the  moft  luperb  and 
barely  manfions  : many  brick  dructures  are  covered 
with  wooden  tops  *,  fome  of  the  wooden  houfes  are 
painted,  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs.  The 
number  of  churches  in  the  city  is  computed  at  fixteen 
hundred,  among  which  are  eleven  cathedrals,  and 
two  hundred  and  feventy-one  parith  churches;  the 
reft  either  belong  to  convents,  or  may  be  confldered 
as  private  chapels.  Near  the  churches  are  hung  up 
feveral  large  bells,  which  are  kept  continually  chim- 
ing. One  of  thefe  is  of  a dupendous  fize,  and,  our 
author  obferves,  affords  a furpriting  proof  of  the  fol- 
ly of  thofe  who  caufed  it  to  be  made ; but  the  Ruf- 
fians have  from  time  immemorial  been  extremely 
fond  of  great  bells.  This  bell  weighs  443,772 
pounds  weight,  an  1 was  cad  in  the  reign  of  Anne: 
but  the  beam  on  which  it  hung  being  burnt,  it  fell, 
and  a large  p;ece  is  broken  out  of  it.  Many  of  the 
churches  have  gilt  fteeples,  and  are  magnificently  de- 
corated with  paintings;  but  the  mod  of  them  are 
miferable  duubings,  without  fhade  or  perfpebive. 

The  number  of  public  edifices  and  fquares  at  Mf- 
cow  amount  to  forty-three.  The  mean  houfes  are 
indeed  nuch  more  numerous  than  thofe  that  are 
well-buut  ; the  latter  are,  however,  daily  increafing, 
and  the  former  d Tappearing  ; but,  as  only  a part  of 
the  dreets  is  paved,  they  are  very  dirty. 

The  city  is  dh  ded  into  five  circles,  including  the 
fuburbs,  one  within  another;  viz.  1.  Kremelin , 2. 
Kitaigorod,  3.  JJielogorod,  4.  Semlanoigorod,  and  Shba- 
da,  or  the  fuburbs.  The  interior  circle,  called  the 
Kremelin,  or  as  Mr.  Coxe  writes  it,  Kremlin,  which 
dignities  a fortrefs,  is  not  only  the  central  but  the 
highed  part  of  the  city,  and  ftands  near  the  conflux 
of  the  Vlofhva  and  Neglina , which  wafh  two  of  its 
fides  ; it  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  buildings:  the  old  imperial  pa- 
lace which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine 
cathedrals,  five  convents,  four  parifh  churches,  the 
arfenal,  with  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices. 
All  the  churches  in  the  Kremelin  have  beautiful  fpires, 
mod  of  them  gilt,  or  covered  with  filver.  The  ar- 
chi texture  is  in  the  Gothic  tade*;  but  the  inddes  of 
the  churches  richly  ornamented ; and  the  pictures  of 
the  faints  are  decorated  with  gold,  filver,  and  preci- 
ous dones.  In  the  cathedra!  called  Sobor,  which  has 
no  lefs  than  nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  and 
double  gilt,  is  a filver  branch,  with  forty-eight  lights, 
faid  to  weigh  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  pound  -. 
Here  are  depofited,  in  filver  ihrine,  the  remains  of 
three  archbifhops ; and  in  a gold  box  is  a robe 
brought  from  Pcrfia,  which  is  here  looked  upon  as 
the  identical  garment  worn  by  our  Saviour.  The 
remains  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and 
their  male  defeendants,  are  interred  in  St.  Michael’s 
church  ; and  thofe  of  their  contorts,  and  the  prin- 
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cefies,  are  depofited  in  the  convent  of  TJhudow.  All 
thefe  ftruftures  are  lofty,  fpacious,  and  built  with 
{tone.  This  circle  is  three  hundred  fathoms  in  dia- 
meter, and  furrounded  with  very  high  and  thick 
walls  flanked  with  flx  towers,  planted  with  cannon, 
and  alfo  defended  by  deep  moats  and  ramparts. 

From  the  above  circle  you  pafs  over  a handfome 
{tone  bridge  (built  by  Sophia,  After  to  Peter  the 
Great)  into  the  fecond,  which  is  called  Kitaigorod , 
or,  as  Voltaire  explains  it,  the  Chinefe-town ; but  Mr. 
Coxe  aflerts,  that  it  bore  the  name  long  before  any 
connection  was  opened  between  the  Ruffians  and 
Chinefe , and  that  the  belt  etymologifts  and  hiftprians 
of  the  country  fuppofe  it  to  have  received  this  name 
from  the  Tartars.  There  are  here  five  ftreets,  two 
cathedrals,  eighteen  parifh-churches,  four  convents, 
thirteen  noblemen’s  houfes,  together  with  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  nine  public  edifices  : thefe  are,  the  chief 
difpenfary,  in  which  the  medicines  are  kept  in  veflels 
of  China  porcelain,  decorated  with  the  imperial  arms, 
and  from  this  place  the  whole  empire  is  fupplied  with 
medicines  ; the  mint,  which  is  a fuperb  ltruCture ; 
a magazine,  or  warehoufe,  to  which  all  goods  are 
brought  before  they  have  paid  duty,  the  cuftom- 
houfe ; the  ambaflador’s  palace,  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  a filk  manufacture;  a printing-houfe ; a 
court  of  judicature  ; the  phyfic-garden  ; and  the  ex- 
change. In  this  divifion  is  contained  all  the  tradef- 
men’s  {hops,  which  amount  to  about  fix  thoufand  ; 
here  all  commercial  affairs  are  tranfafted,  particular- 
ly what  relates  to  the  trade  with  China,  whence  this 
circle  is  inhabited  by  many  merchants.  This  part  of 
the  city  is  fortified  with  a pretty  high  wall,  ftrengthen- 
ed  with  twelve  towers  and  ftrong  bulwarks  : thefe 
were  conftruCted  by  Peter  Solarius,  a celebrated  archi- 
tect of  Milan,  in  the  year  1491,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan 
Vaflilevith  I.  as  appears  from  a curious  infcription  on 
one  of  the  gates.  The  buildings  in  this  divifion  are 
moftly  ftuccoed  or  white-wafhed,  and  here  only  the 
houfes  Hand  clofe  to  one  another  without  any  inter- 
vals between  them.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  third  circle  furrounds  the  former,  and  is 
named  Bielgorod,  or  the  White  Town , from  a white 
wall  with  which  it  was  formerly  enclofed,  and  of 
which  l'ome  remains  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  It  is  alfo 
called  the  Czars  Town.  The  Neglina  runs  through 
this  part  of  the  city,  from  north  to  fouth ; but 
though  there  are  in  this  circle  feveral  knefes,  bojars, 
merchants,  and  tradefmen,  it  is  in  many  parts  very 
dirty  and  mod  of  the  houfes  are  very  mean.  It  in- 
cludes feventy-fix  parifh-churches,  feven  abbeys, 
eleven  convents,  and  nine  public  edifices : there  are 
two  palaces,  a canon-foundry,  two  markets,  a brew- 
houfe,  a magazine  of  provifions,  the  falt-fi{h  har- 
bour, and  the  Bafil  garden.  At  the  timber-market 
are  fold  new  wooden  houfes,  which  may  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again,  on  any  fpot  the  pur- 
chafer  pleales. 

The  fourth  circle,  called  Samlainogorod,  that  is,  a 
town  furrounded  with  ramparts  of  earth,  inclofes 
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three  preceding  parts,  and  its  ramparts  include  an 
area  of  great  extent.  The  entrance  was  formerly  by 
thirty-four  gates  of  timber,  and  two  of  flone ; but 
at  prefent  only  the  two  laft  are  franding.  Over 
one  of  thefe  gates  is  a mathematical  fchool,  and  an 
obfervatory.  This  circle  contains  a hundred  and 
three  parifh-churches,  two  convents,  an  imperial 
liable,  an  arfenal  for  artillery,  a mint,  a magazine 
for  provifions,  and  a cloth  manufacture.  “ Th'13 
divifion,  as  well  as  that  of  Bielgorod , fays  Mr. 
Coxe,  “ exhibits  a grotefque  group  of  churches, 
convents,  palaces,  brick  and  wooden  houfes,  and 
mean  hovels,  in  no  degree  luperior  to  peafants  cot- 
tages.” I.  395. 

Round  thefe  principal  part  of  the  city  lie  the  SIo- 
boda  or  fuburbs,  which  form  a vaft  exterior  circle 
encompafiing  all  the  parts  already  defcribed,  and  are 
inverted  with  a low  rampart  and  ditch.  They  con- 
tain, befide  buildings  of  all  kinds  and  dimeniions, 
corn  fields,  open  paflures,  and  fome  fmall  lakes  which 
give  rife  to  the  Neglina  ; they  refemble  the  villages  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  except  the  German  quar- 
ter, which  is  the  largeft  and  handfomeft;  in  it  are 
two  Lutheran  churches,  a grammar-fchool,  a Calvi- 
niftical  and  a Romijh  church.  The  fuburbs  contain 
fixty  parifh-churches  and  ten  convents. 

To  the  wertward  of  the  river  Taufa,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  fuburbs,  within  the  compafs  of  the  exte- 
rior rampart,  which  encircles  the  whole  town,  is  a 
palace  and  garden  for  the  accommodation  of  the  em- 
prefs.  It  is  built  near  the  fpot  where  the  emprefs 
Elizabeth  had  a palace,  which  was  called  Annenhof. 
This  palace,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  is  not,  ftriCIly 
fpeaking,  a fingle  building,  but  in  the  true  ftyle  of 
Afiatic  grandeur,  a vaft  aflemblage  of  numerous 
buildings,  diftributed  into  feveral  ftreets,  and  bear- 
ing the  appearance  of  a modern  town.  The  gardens 
which  belonged  to  the  old  palace  are  ftill  retained  : 
they  are  of  confiderable  extent,  and  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  very  noble  gravel  walks.  Much  of  the  gro- 
tefque appearance  which  they  formerly  exhibited  has 
been  changed  for  a more  natural  ftyle  and  difpofi- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Coxe  was  at  Mcfcow,  a villa  was 
erecting  for  the  emprefs  at  a village  about  fix  miles 
from  the  capital;  it  was  called  Tzaricino , and  confid- 
ed, befide  the  principal  building,  of  eight  or  ten 
detached  ftructures  in  the  Gothic  tafte. 

Among  the  public  inftitutions  of  JVLofcow , the 
moft  remarkable  is  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  endowed 
in  1764  by  the  prefent  emprefs,  and  iupported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  legacies,  and  other  charita- 
ble gifts.  In  order  to  encourage  donations,  the 
emprefs  grants  to  every  benefactor  fome  valuable  pri- 
vilege, and  a certain  degree  of  rank  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  liberality.  A private  merchant  named 
Dimidof,  whofe  anceftors,  by  iirft  difcovering  and 
working  the  richeft  mines  in  Siberia,  acquired  im- 
menfe  riches,  is  faid  to  have  bellowed  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  on  this  charity,  which  has  coniide- 
rably  diminifhed  the  horrid  practice  of  deltroying  in- 
fants. 
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fonts,  which  was  very  prevalent  before  the  inftitution 
of  this  hofpitaE  It  is  an  immenfe  pile  of  building, 
of  a quadrangular  fliape,  only  a part  or  which  was 
fini flied  when  Mr,  Coxe  was  at  Mofcow  in  i 7 7 B.  It 
Hands  in  an  airy  part  of  the  city,  upon  a gentle  af- 
fcent  near  the  river  Mofkva.  1 hree  thoufand  found- 
lings were  at  that  time  provided  for,  and  when  the 
whole  fabric  is  iinifiicJ,  it  will  be  capable  of  receiving 
eight  thoufand.  The  children  are  brought  to  tire  por- 
ter’s lodge,  and  admitted  without  anyrecommendation. 
They  are  divided  into  feparate  eludes,  according  to 
their  refpective  ages.  'I  lie  boys  and  girls  continue  to- 
gether until  they  are  feven  year’s  of  age,  and  then  they 
are  feparated.  Both  fexes  are  inilruclcd  in  reading, 
writing,  and  catting  accounts.  The  boys  are  taught 
to  knit ; they  occafionally  card  hemp,  flax,  and  wool, 
and  work  in  different  manufactures.  The  girls  learn  to 
knit,  net,  and  perform  all  kinds  of  needlework  ; they 
fpin  and  weave  lace,  and  are  employed  in  cookery, 
baking,  and  houiework  of  all  forts.  About  the  age 
of  twenty  the  foundlings  receive  a fum  of  money,  and 
feveral  other  advantages,  which  enable  them  to  fol- 
low their  trade  in  any  part  of  the  empire:  a very 
confiderable  privilege  in  Rnffla,  where  the  peafants 
are  flaves,  and  cannot  leave  their  village  without  the 
permiffion  of  their  lord.  The  emprefs  who  is  fond 
of  promoting  in  her  fubjccts  a relilli  for  theatrical 
exhibitions,  as  a means  of  civilizing  and  polifhing 
their  manners,  has  caufed  a theatre  to  be  built  in 
the  hofpital,  and  many  of  the  foundlings  are  inftruft- 
ed  in  acting,  finging,  and  playing,  on  different  mu- 
sical inftruments  — However  meritorious  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution  may  be  on  the  Icore  of  humanity,  yet  lurely 
it  cannot  be  confidered  as  ftrictly  equitable  or  politi- 
cal to  advance  fuch  children  of  chance,  who  moft 
probably  owe  their  exifience  to  illicit  embraces,  to  a 
condition  and  a deftiny  in  life  much  more  favourable 
■than  that  of  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  poor 
pealantry. 

According  to  an  account  of  the  population  of 
Mofcow,  publifhed  in  the  journal  of  S t.  Pderjbitrgh 
5n  1781,  p.  200,  that  cli  it  rich  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  2178 

hearths,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  were 
1 97,698  males,  and  1 3.4,9 1'8  females.,  in. all  .272,616 
iouls.  In  the  courie  of  that  fame  year  the  deaths 
amounted  to  3702,  and  the  births  to  8621  ; and  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  year,  the  population  of  the  dif- 
tricl  was  found  to  be  in  all  -77,535  fouls.  Thefe 
conffft  of  llatefmen,  noble  families,  and  their  ler- 
vants,  merchants,  priefts,  monks,  and  iervants  be- 
longing to  the  churches,  mechanics,  labourers,  car- 
riers, and  Hedge-drivers. 

Mofcow  has  greatly  declined  fmee  the  building  of 
Pcterjhurgh , and  the  feat  of  the  empire  being  trans- 
ferred thither.  An  univerfity,  and  two  gymnaita, 
-or  feininaries,  were  however  founded  here  in  the 
year  1755.  M of  cow  has  often  fuftered  by  fires,  and 
in  1737,  1748,  and  1752,  a confiderable  part  of  it 
was  reduced  to  afhes,  cfpecially  by  the  laft  lire, 


which  confumed  above  half  the  city,  together  with 
the  noble  difpenidry  and  the  czarina’s  ftables.  But 
the  houfes  are  always  foon  rebuilt  after  fuch  a cala- 
mity, they  being  for  the  moft  part  formed  of  very 
mean  materials.  The  gardens  in  its  neighbourhood 
yield  a variety  of  fruit,  and  are  particularly  lainous 
•for  the  tranfparent  apple,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Na- 
liway.  Mr.  Coxe  calls  this  -apple  Navlnich,  and  fays 
the  tree  thrives  here  in  the  open  air  without  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  its  culture.  Its  Hips  » r feeds, 
when  planted  in  a foreign  foil,  have  hitherto  produc- 
ed only  a common  fort  of  apple,  and  in  no  initance 
the  tranfparent  fpecies.  Travels,  I.  426. 

Even  in  this  northern  climate  is  a kind  of  Vaux- 
hall,  fituatedat  the  fart  heft  extremity  of  the  fubtirbs, 
in  a fequeftered  fpot.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a co- 
vered way,  or  under  a kind  of  awning  fimilar  to  that 
of  our  Vauxhall.  The  gardens  are  fplendidiy  illumi- 
nated. In  them  is  an  elegant  rotunda  for  the  com- 
pany to  walk  in,  either  in  cold  or  rainy  weather,  and 
feveral  apartments  for  tea  or  fupper.  The  entrance- 
money  is  four  Ihillings.  The  proprietor  is  an  Eng- 
hjloman,  whole  name  is  Mattocks.  The  encourage- 
ment he  met  with  has  enabled  him  to  engage  in  con- 
ftrucling,  at  a very  confiderable  expence,  a fpacious 
theatre  of  brick,  for  which  he  has  obtained  from  the 
emprefs  an  exclufive  patent  for  all  plays  and  public 
mafquerades  during  ten  years,  from  the  time  of  its 
completion.  Coxe’s  Travels,  I.  428.  There  is  like- 
wife  a fimilar  place  of  public  entertainment,  called  by 
-the  name  of  Vauxhall  at  Naples , and  another  at  Pa~ 
ley  mo. 

Before  we  leave  the  ancient  capital  of  this  vaft  em- 
pire, it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  until  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  began  their  year  in 
September,  and  dated  their  sera  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  not  from  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 
In  the  year  1700  Peter  inftituted  a grand  jubilee  -at 
PAofccw,  and  ordained,  that  from  thenceforth  the 
year  fhould  commence  in  January,  and  be  computed 
from  the  Chriftian  sera,,  according  to  the  old  ftyle 
then  in  ufe  in  England.  from  a veneration  to  the 
memory  of  tins  monarch,  no  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  Ruffian  calendar  ; fo  that  at  prefent  this 
empire,  and  home  of  the  proteffant  Su  fs  republics, 
are  the  only  European  nations  who  ftill  retain  the  old 
ftyle.  They  reckoned  alfo,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Greeks,  5^08  years,  inftead  of  only  3369,  from 
the  creation  to  the  nativity. 

In  this  government  are  feveral  confiderable  places, 
among  which  is  JaroJlawl , a large  and  well-built  town, 
the  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name;  it  hns  a good 
trade,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  Ruffia  leather. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  places  in  the  circle  of 
Mofcow  is  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is 
the  largeft  and  beft  endowed  of  any  in  Ruffa.  It  is 
fituated  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  werfts,  or  forty  miles, 
from  Mofcow,  and  is  built  in  a quadrangular  form,  in 
the  old  Gothic  tafte.  It  isencloled  with  ftrong  walls, 
ramparts,  and  moats,  and  is  always  garriloned  by  a 

company 
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company  of  foldiers.  The  convent  itfelf  is  a fpacious, 
lofty,  and  handfome  ftrutture.  Mr.  Coxe  fays,  it 
formerly  contained  three  hundred  monks,  and  a pro- 
portionate number  of  Undents.  The  fraternity  pof- 
felfed  confiderable  eftates,  upon  which  were  at  lealf 
one  hundred  thoufand  peafants  ; but  thefe  eftates,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  church-lands,  being  now  annex- 
ed to  the  crown,  the  members  receive  fmall  penfions. 
With  their  revenues  their  number  has  been  greatly 
diminifhed,  and  they  fcarcely  amount  at  prefent  to 
one  hundred  monks;  fo  that  the  building  is  now  far 
too  fpacious  for  its  inhabitants.  Travels  into  Ruffin, 
II.  tj 9.  This  was  the  place  where  Peter  I.  took  (bel- 
ter after  he  had  narrowly  efcaped  the  hands  of  the 
Strelil-z.es , who  had  been  fpirited  up  a gain  (l  him  by 
Sophia  his  half  lifter.  It  has  been  an  ancient  cuftom 
for  the  fovereign  of  the  Ruffian  empire  to  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  this  place.  Here  are  feveral  dead  bodies, 
which,  from  the  purity  of  the  air,  remain  undecayed. 
There  is  a (mail  town  near  the  convent. 

The  vaft  foreft  of  Volkonjki  extends,  on  the  fide  of 
Smolenfko , for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  without 
interruption,  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Mofco-w  ; and 
through  the  whole  of  that  extent  the  high  road  from 
the  newly-acquired  Polijh  territories  at  Mcfciw  pafies 
through  it.  T he  foreft,  which  ftretches  on  all  (Ides 
over  a prodigious  tradl  of  country,  gives  rife  to  the 
principal  rivers  of  European  Ruffla , the  Dunn,  the 
Dniper,  and  the  Volga  ; the  lources  of  the  two  latter 
of  which  rife  at  fmall  diftances  from  each  other  not 
far  from  Viafna.  Coxe’s  Travels  into  Ruffla , 1.  381. 

SECT-  XI L 

Of  the  Government  of  Archangel  and  Novogorod  ; with 

an  account  of  the  Samoiedes,.  in  the  former  Govern- 
ment ; and  the  principal  places  in  each ► 

T H E government  of  Archangel  includes  a 
part  of  Lapland , of  which  we  (hall  give  a more  parti- 
cular account  in  treating  of  Sweden  ; but,  as  great 
numbers  of  the  people  called  Satnoides  live  in  this  go- 
vernment, it  will  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of 
them  here. 

The  Samoiedes  inhabit  thecoaft  of  the  northern 
ocean  both  in  Europe  and  Afta , and  we  have  already 
given  fome  account  of  them  in  treating  of  Siberia. — 
The  word  Samoiede  is  faid  to  fignify  man-eater,  it  being 
imagined,  but  without  any  foundation,  that  thefe 
people  devoured  their  decealed  friends  and  the  prifon- 
ers  taken  in  war.  The  Samoiedes  that  live  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel  are  entirely  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  that  nation,  and  as  it  were  excluded  from  any 
intercourfe  with  them.  They  have  alfo  a different 
language;  yet,  as  to  their  religion  and  cuftoms,  they 
entirely  agree.  They  are  low  of  ftature,  and  their 
feet,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  females,  are  remarkably 
fmall.  Their  tawny  complexion,  longilh  eyes,  and 
puffed  cheeks,  give  them  a very  difagreeable  appear- 
ance to  ftrangers.  They  are  poor,  fimple,  and  unde- 
rgoing. 


Their  winter-drefs  is  made  of  the  thins  of  rein- 
deer, with  the  hairy  fide  outward  ; and  the  cap,  coat, 
gloves,  breeches,  and  (lockings,  are  generally  lowed 
together  ; fo  that  the  whole  fait  makes  but  one  piece. 
In  dimmer  they  wear  fiih-lkins,  and  inftead  of  thread 
ufe  the  nerves  of  wild  beads  cut  into  long  filaments. 

They  all  fubfift  by  hunting  and  (idling  : the  (lefli 
of  rein-deer,  bears,  feals,  fowls,  dried  filh,  and  tur- 
nips, being  their  ufual  food.  Both  fexes  wear  the 
fame  kind  of  drefs,  aiul  as  their  features  are  equally 
difagreeable,  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftingtiifh  them. 

Their  marriages  are  attended  with  no  other  cere- 
mony than  merely  an  agreement  between  the  parties  ; 
but  though  polygamy  is  not  piohibited  among  them 
few  of  them  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  Samoiedes , 
like  the  OJliacs,  call  their  new-born  children  by  the 
name  of  the  firft  animal  they  meet,  or  if  they  firft 
happen  to  meet  a relation,  he  generally  names  the 
child. 

Before  they  were  brought  into  fubjeclion  to  the 
Ruffian  government,  the  only  punilhment  among 
them  was  to  fell  the  perpetrator  of  any  heinous  crime, 
as  murder,  &c.  together  with  his  whole  family,  for 
(laves.  But  the  Ruffian  laws  are  now  introduced  into 
the  principal  places  in  this  country. 

They  know  very  little  of  a Supreme  Being,  but  pay 
their  adorations  to  misfhapen  wooden  images  of  men, 
beads,  birds,  and  fifties.  They  alfo  pay  a kind  of 
worlhip  to  the  heads  of  beads  of  prey,  particularly 
thofe  of  bears,  which  they  put  up  in  the  woods,  and 
fervently  pray  to.  Their  priells,  whom  they  term 
lhamans,  or  codefnics,  are  chofen  from  among  thofe 
who  are  mod  advanced  in  years,  and  thefe  they  ima- 
gine can  make  known  to  them  the  will  of  their  gods, 
foretel  future  events,  and,  by  their  drange  gefturea 
and  ridiculous  grimaces,  perform  all  kinds  of  magical 
operations. 

The  Samoiedes,  when  fubdued  by  the  czar  Iwan 
Bafilowitz,  readily  fubmitted  to  pay  a tribute  of  furs, 
which  was  impofed  on  them,  and  by  degrees  the 
habitable  places  were  peopled  by  Ruffian  colonies  and 
governors.  The  Samoiedes  made  two  attempts  to 
lhake  oft'  the  Ruffian  yoke,  but  were  foon  reduced. — - 
They  have  the  lined  furs  in  all  the  Ruffian  empire, 
except  thofe  procured  from  Kamtfchatka  ; thefe  they 
difpofe  of  to  the  Ruffians  for  trifles. 

In  this  government  are  twelve  circles  ; the  mole 
confiderable  places  in  which  are, 

Archangel,  the  capital  of  this  government, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  tables,  is  (dil- 
ated in  64°  34'  N.  latitude,  and  38°  55  E.  longitude 
from  Greenwich , it  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dwina,  about  four  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
White  Sea . This  city  is  about  three  Englifj  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  the  houfes  are  all 
built  of  wood,  after  the  Ruffian  manner,  except  the 
exchange  for  the  merchants,  which  is  of  done.  The 
citadel,  where  the  governor  refides,  is  furrounded 
with  a kind  of  wall  made  of  large  pieces  of  timber. — - 
The  city  is  a billiop’s  fee;  but  both  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvanifts  have  their  refpeclive  churches  there. 

The 
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The  foundation  of  its  commerce  was  laid  by  the 
Englif  in  the  year  1553,  and  the  advantages  they 
reaped  from  the  Ruff  a trade  foon  prompted  other  na- 
tions to  put  in  for  a lhare  of  it.  Provifions  are  there 
fold  very  cheap  ; but  the  gradual  increafeand  profpe- 
lity  of  Peterjburgh  has  made  this  city  decline  in  the 
fame  proportion.  A poll  has,  however,  been  efta- 
blillied  for  the  convenience  of  trade  between  this  town 
and  Peterjburgh.  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  built 
Peterjburgh , abolifhed  the  immunities  of  Archangel, 
but  they  were  relfored  in  the  reign  of  his  daughter. 

Ustiug  Weliki,  or  Great  Ustiug,  the  princi- 
pal town  of  a circle  of  its  own  name,  is  lltuated  near 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Sucfona  and  Jug ; but  for- 
merly Hood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  This  city  is  an  archbilhop’s  fee. 
Though  it  is  lltuated  in  61®  1 5' latitude,  yet  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  often  come  to  maturity.  It  has  a com- 
munication by  water  with  Archangel  and  Wologda, 
which  renders  it  fo  convenient  for  trade,  that  molt  of 
its  inhabitants  are  merchants,  and  lome  of  them  are 
very  wealthy. 

Wologda  is  alfo  a provincial  city,  and  Hands  on 
a river  of  the  fame  name.  It  has  two  fuburbs  inha- 
bited by  fledge-drivers.  This  city,  which  is  the  fee 
of  an  archbilhop,  was  formerly  in  a flourifhing  con- 
dition, and  carried  on  a confiderable  trade.  Its  com- 
merce now  connfts  of  hemp,  hemp-feed,  and  matting 
made  of  the  bark  of  lime-trees,  which  the  inhabitants 
fend  to  Archangel : they  alfo  fend  Rujfia  leather  and 
tallow  to  Peterjburgh.  Mo  ft  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  are  traders  : the  Dutch  and  Germans  have  been 
fettled  here  for  along  time  pad,  and,  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  Narva,  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  made  prifoners  was  lent  to  this  town,  where 
they  provided  for  themfelves  fo  well  by  their  induf- 
try,  that  they  returned  back  with  reludlance. 

The  government  of  Novogorod,  or  Nowogrod, 
includes  the  dutchy  of  the  fame  name,  or  the  ifland 
of  Great  N vogorod,  conquered  by  the  RuJJans  in 
1478.  In  this  country  lies  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  from 
which  the  river  iNolcow  ilfues  ; and  thofe  great  rivers 
called  the  Wolga,  N leper,  and  the  Po/i/h  Dwina,  have 
alfo  their  fources  in  this  province.  This  government 
includes  five  circles  of  diftrifts,  the  moll  remarkable 
places  in  which  arc. 

Great  Novogorod,  the  capital  of  a circle,  and  a 
very  ancient,  large,  and  celebrated  city,  feated  on  the 
river  Wolcoeu,  juft  where  it  runs  out  of  the  lake  of 
Ilmen.  This  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the 
ieat  of  a governor.  It  was  firft  built  in  the  ninth 
century  by  the  Sclavanians , and  was  a famous  ftaple  of 
the  H mfetowns,  till  the  year  1494,  when  it  grew  fo 
powerful,  that  it  became  a proverbial  fpeech,  “ Can 
“ any  body  withfland  God  and  Novogorod  ?”  but  by 
frequently  falling  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and 
the  many  conflagrations,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  happened  in  this  city,  it  is  fo  far  reduced,  as  to 
Lave  force  any  remains  of  its  former  grandeur.  The 
churches  and  convents  are  alone  worthy  of  notice, 
thereftef  thetown  confiding  of  fmall  wooden  houfes; 
it  is,  however,  an  archbilhop’s  fee. 


St.  Anthony’s  convent  is  Atuated  by  the  river 
TFolcow,  about  two  werfts  from  Novogorod,  and  is  the 
principal  monafiery  in  the  country.  St.  Anthony 
its  founder,  was  buried  there  in  1147;  and  befides 
his  monument,  here  is  fhewn  a mill-Aone,  on  which 
his  votaries  firmly  believe,  and  gravely  aflert,  that  he 
failed  from  Rome  to  this  place.  They  have  alfo  fome 
other  curiofities  of  the  fame  ridiculous  kind. 

Twer,  which  is  alfo  a provincial  town,  lies  on  both 
fides  the  Wolga,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Lvcerza. — 
It  is  large  and  populous,  for  it  has  feventy  churches 
and  convents,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in 
corn.  It  is  at  prefent  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and  was 
formerly  the  refidence  of  feveral  great  dukes  and 
princes. 

SECT.  XIII. 

Of  the  Provinces  conquered  by  the  Ruffians,  and  firjl  of 
the  Dutchies  ^Livonia  and  Effhonia.  Their  Situ- 
ation, Climate,  Produce,  and  Inhabitants.  Their 
Government  and  Hiftory  ; with  a Dcfcription  of 
Riga,  the  if  and  of  Oefel,  and  the  Cities  of  Revel, 
Narva,  and  other  confiderable  Places  in  thefe  Dutchies. 

WE  now  come  to  the  provinces  acquired  bv 
Ruffid  in  the  prefent  century : thefe  are  Livonia,  In- 
gria,  and  Carelia.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  dutchies 
of  Livonia  and  Efhonia , which  were  formerly  inha- 
bited by  three  different  nations,  the  Livonians,  Letto- 
tiians,  and  Efhonians,  whence  it  became  divided  into 
Lief  and,  or  Livonia,  Lettland,  or  Lettonia,  and  Ef  Is- 
land, or  Efhonia.  In  common  converfation  Livonia 
includes  the  country  properly  fo  called,  together  with 
Lettonia  and  Efhonia  ; but,  to  fpeak  with  greater  pre- 
ciffon,  Livonia,  or  the  fouth  part  of  the  countrv, 
ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Efhonia , or  the  north 
part. 

Livonia  and  Efhonia  border  on  Courland,  the  Bal- 
tic, the  gulf  of  Finland , Ingria,  Ruff  a,  and  Poland ; 
it  extending  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  is  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  exclufive  of  the  iflands 
belonging  to  it. 

Livonia  confifts  partly  of  woods  and  mornfies,  and 
partly  of  a fertile  foil,  that  yields  the  inhabitants  great 
plenty  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  air  is  clear 
and  lalubrious ; and  though  the  winters  are  long  and 
fevere,  and  the  fummers  confequent'y  fhort,  yet  the 
heat  of  the  climate  during  the  latter  feafon  is  fuch, 
that  the  grain  fown  both  in  winter  and  fummer  ripens 
at  the  proper  time.  In  a plentiful  year  the  inhabi- 
tants export  many  thoufand  lafts  of  barley  and  rye 
to  Holland  and  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
whence  Livonia  has  been  termed  the  granary  of  the 
north.  Before  the  corn  is  threfhed  it  is  dried  and 
hardened  in  kilns,  heated  by  large  ftoves  built  conti- 
nuous to  their  barns  ; vet  this  renders  it  neither  unfit 

O - ^ 

for  fowing,  nor  for  making  bread  or  malt,  whilft  by 
this  procefs  it  will  keep  much  longer  and  better. 

Formerly 
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Formerly  this  country  was  over-run  with  vaft 
woods  of  oak,  fir,  pine,  and  birch  trees ; but  thefe 
are  now  too  thin,  partly  from  the  method  cf  building 
praftifed  by  the  inhabitants,  whofe  Houfes  and  other 
edifices,  both  in  the  towns  and  villages,  confift  almoft 
entirely  of  wood,  and  partly  by  their  clearing  of  the 
woods,  in  order  to  prepare  the  land  for  fowingcorn. 
— The  country,  however,  has  reaped  one  advantage 
from  the  want  of  trees,  it  being  lefs  infefted  with 
bears,  wolves,  elks,  lynxes,  martins,  and  other  wild 
beafis  : yet  Livonia  ftill  abounds  with  the  fmaller  wild 
quadrupeds  and  other  game,  fo  that  hares,  which  turn 
white  here  in  winter,  and  wild  fowl,  are  fold  very 
cheap  ; but  there  are  neither  deer  nor  wild  boars  in 
this  country.  The  horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  goats 
of  Livonia , are,  however,  very  numerous, : and  much 
efteemed ; but  the  fheep  are  not  extraordinary,  be- 
caufe  their  wool  is  Ids  valuable,  and  refembies  goat’s 
hair. 

Vaft  quantities  of  hemp,  flax,  linfeed,  leather,  and 
fkins,  are  exported  froth1  hence  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  rivers  which  Water  this  country  are  the  Dunn, 
the  Aa,  the  Embac , the  Pernaw , &c.  It  has  likewife 
many  Handing  lakes,  as  that  of  Piepus,  th'e  lake  of 
Werczer,  which  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth,  the  lake  of  ■ Li/ban,  and  fome  others!,— ^ 
Both  thefe  lakes  and  rivers  afford  plenty  of  the  ftneft 
falmon  and  other  fifh.  Turbots  are  alio  taken  in  the 
gulf  of  Riga,  and  a confiderable  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  iupported  by  the  fifheries.  Stromblings,  a 
fpecies  of  herrings,  are  found  in  vaft  fhoals  along 
theie  coafts,  and  are  the  common  load  of  the  peafants, 
who  fait  great  quantities  of  them.  A Snv'eldi  in  the 
late  reign  eftabliihed  a pearl  nlhery,  and  there -are 
above  forty-five  rivulets  and  lakes  in  Livonia  and  Ejl- 
honia , where  this  fiihery  is  carried  on;  but  the  latter 
vield  more  pearls  than  the  former,  and  thofe  nearly 
equal  the  oriental  pearls  both  in  fize  and  clearnefs. 

The  highways  and  roads  in  Livonia  are  in  very  good 
order,  and  at  the  end  of  every  Ruffian  werft  a red  pil- 
lar is  erected,  on  which  is  marked  the  number  of  the 
werfts  paded  and  remaining,  in  travelling  from  one 
capital  to  another. 

This  country  was  formerly  interfperfed  with  a mul- 
titude of  towns  and  villages  ; but  moft  of  them  have 
been  deftroyed  in  the  wars  which  Livonia  has  fo  often 
experienced ; and  the  ruins  of  many  of  them  are  to 
be  feen.  To  the  fame  caufe  may  be  attributed  the 
fcarcity  of  money  obfervable  among  the  Livonian 
peafants. 

Livonia  might  doubtlefs  afford  fubfiftence  to  a much 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  it  has  at  prelent ; 
for  they  have  been  extremely  thinned  by  war,  pefti- 
lence,  and  famine. 

Befide 'thole  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  of  German 
extraction,  this  country  contains  a great  number  of 
EJlhonians  and  Lettomaiis,  who  are  of  a different  race, 
and  have  a different  language  ; but  their  manners  and 
cuftoms  are  nearly  the  fame.  'I  he  EJlhonians  feem, 
from  the  affinity  of  the  two  languages,  and  other 
circumftances,  to  have  defcended  from  the  fame  ori- 
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gin  as  the  Fins ; but  the  Lettonians , both  from  their 
name,  and  language,  appear  to  be  fprung  from  the 
fame  flock  as  the  Lithuanians , who  are  a mixture  of 
feveral  Sarmatian  tribes.  The  ftature  of  both  feldom 
exceeds  the  middle  fize ; but  they  are  vigorous  and 
hardy,  enduring  cold  and  heat,  and  cheerfully  under- 
going the  greateft  labour  and  fatigue.  Their  houies 
are  meanly  built,  and  the  rooms  quite  black  with 
fmoke.  They  are  all  vaiTals,  or  rather  flaves,  to  their 
lords,  who  may  treat  them  as  they  pleafe,  fo  that 
they  do  not  kill  them.  Their  chief  employments  are 
agriculture,  grazing,  and  fometimes  fifhing  : yet  they 
have  a good  natural  genius  for  mechanics.  They  are 
however,  addicted  to  drunkennefs,  and  ftill  pradtife 
in  private  many  fuperftitious  cuftoms.  The  languages 
ufually  fpoken  by  the  inhabitants  are  the  German,  the 
Lettonihn , the  FJlhonian , the  Ruffian,  the  Swell jh, 
and  that  of  Finland.  * 

The  nobility  of  this  country  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  moftly  of  foreign  extraction.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  nobility  have  always  applied  themfelves  to 
a military  life  ; whilft  others,  who  reflde  on  their 
eftates,  and  make  improvements  in  agriculture,  are 
generally  ir.vefted  with  civil  employments. 

The  inhabitants  of  Livonia  chiefly  profefs  Lnther- 
-anitm  ; but  the  Calvin  ills,  Ruffians,  and  Papifts  are 
indulged  with  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  The 
Bible  has  been  here  publifhed  in  the  Lettontan  and 
•'Efthonian  languages;  anti  there  is  an  annual  allow- 
ance from  the  crown  of  twelve  hundred  rubles  to- 
ward the  fupport  of  the  national  or  Lutheran  churches 
in  this  country ; but  the  churches  of  the  feparatifts 
■ do  not  partake  of  this  bounty. 

The  hiftory  of  Livonia  and  EJlhonia  commences 
with  the  introduction  of  chriftianity  in  the  twelfth 
century,  before  which  time  paganifm  prevailed. 
Some  merchants  of  Bremen,  in  1 1 58,  being  driven 
by  ftrefs  of  weather  on  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  obtain- 
ed leave  of  the  natives  to  erect  a warehoufe  for  the 
reception  of  their  goods,  on  the  banks  of  t he  Dana. 
The  benefits  which  thefe  foreigners  derived  from 
their  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  drew  others  of 
their  countrymen  thither  , and  in  1 1 86,  an  Augujline 
monk,  named  Meinhard,  fettled  in  the  country,  and 
brought  over  many  of  the  natives  to  the  profeflion  of 
the  chriftian  faith.  A town  named  Uxkul  was  e.-edted 
by  thefe  emigrants,  which  they  fecured  by  a caftle  : a 
church  and  convent  of  Augujline  monks  loon  arofe ; 
and  this  infant  fettiement,  in  a very  fliort  time,  be- 
came an  epifcopal  fee. 

A few  years  after,  Canute  V.  king  of  Denmark , 
fubdued  the  province  of  EJlhonia.  He  introduced 
Chriftianity,  erected  churches  in  the  country,  and 
fent  priefts  to  officiate  in  them.  Bifhop  Albert,  in 
order  to  promote  the  conqueft  of  Livonia , inftituted 
the  order  of  knighthood,  called  the  Knights  of  Cbrift, 
and  Pope  Innocent  III.  granted  them  the  fame  fhtutes 
as  the  Knights  Templars,  with  a crofs  and  fword,  as 
a badge  to  be  worn  on  their  coats  ; enjoining  them, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  obey  the  bilhop  of  Riga.  In 
K the 
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the  year  1206,  bifhop  Albert  granted  to  the  order 
the  third  part  of  Livonia,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
favereignty,  which  was  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent 
III.  who  exempted  the  knights  from  tythes  and  other 
imports.  In  1231  they  were  lolemnly  united  with 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  and,  as  their 
habit  was  a white  mantle,  with  a black  crcfs,  they 
ltyted  themfelves  Brothers  of  the  Crols  ; a title  which 
they  afterward  changed  to  that  of  Lords  of  the  Crofs. 
At  length  the  king  of  Denmark  fold  EJhonia  to  this 
order;  and  in  (521  their  general  pure  haled,  from 
the  grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  knights  in  Pruffia , 
the  .chief  jurifd'urtion  in  Livonia  at  the  fame  time 
ihey  were  difeharged  from  their  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  Teutonic  grand  mafter.  Soon  after  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  admitted  them  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire  ; by  which  they  had  a right  of  appealing  from 
their  court  of  judicature  to  the  Aulic  council  at 
Spires - 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
czar  Iwan  Balilowitz  formed  the  defign  of  conquer- 
ing this  country ; which  induced  the  city  of  Reval 
and  the  duchy  of  Ejlhonia  to  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  Sweden  ; on  which  was  grounded  the 
claim  of  that  crown  to  Livonia,  and  the  fuperior  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  EJ/oonia  above  Livonia.  Gotha 
Ketler,  chief  of  the  order,  alfo  gave  up  Livonia  to 
the  king  of  Poland;  and  having  folemnly  reilgned 
his  command,  was  created  firft  duke  of  Courland , 
which  he  was  to  hold  as  a fief  of  Poland.  The  Poles 
lilcewife  got  polTcfiion  of  Riga  and  Lettonia:  but  now 
this  country  became  the  feene  of  the  moft  bloody 
wars  between  Raffia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  which  laft- 
ed  for  a whole  century  ; but  by  the  peace  of  Oliva, 
concluded  in  1660,  Livonia  was  given  to  Sweden,  and 
the  Dana  was  agreed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
SwedJj  and  Polijo  dominions. 

At  length,  in  the  famous  war  which  broke  out  in 
the  North,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
between  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII.  of  . Sweden, 
this  country  was  miferably  ravaged  ; till,  ;by  the  trea- 
ty of  NJadt,  concluded  in  1721,  Sweden  ceded  Li- 
vonia, EJhonia,  and  Ingria,  with  a part  of  Carelia , 
See.  for  ever  to  Raffia;  when  his  Cznrijh  majefty  en- 
gaged to  prelerve  and  maintain  the  inhabitants  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had 
pofiefied  while  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden,  ant! 
to  permit  the  Lutheran  religion,  with. the  churches, 
iciiools,  and  all  the  endowments,  to  continue  on  the 
fame  footing  as  under  the  SweJJo  government  ; 
granting  the  profeftbrs  of  th t.  Greek  religion  only  an 
entire;  liberty  of  confidence,  and  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religious  worfhip. 

In  1 A!*,  Sweden  attempted  the  recovery  of  part 
-of  thefe  ceded  countries;  but  this  was  only,  at  tended 
with  the  lofs  of  part  of  Finland , rnd  by  the  peace 
of  Abo,  concluded  in  1743,  Rujla  was  not  only 
confirmed  in  the  pofieffion  of  ail  its  conquefts,  but 
acquired  fome  additional  diftrifts  in  Fin/a  ./. 

Since  this  country  became  fubjeefc  to  .R-pJa,  it  has 
been  divided  into  two  general  governments  and  one 
c.ty  ; the  governments  are  thofe  of  Riga  and  Reval. 
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The  general  government  of  Riga  contains  Lettonia , 
to  which  the  name  of  Livonia  is  given  in  a more  li- 
mited fenfe,  and  confifts  of  the  circle  of  Riga,  Win- 
din , Pernau,  Dorpt,  and  the  province  of  Oefel ; the 
principal  places  of  which  are, 

Riga,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  feated  in 
56°  53’  N.  latitude,  and  in  240  E.  longitude  from 
London,  on  the  N.  E.  fide  of  the  Dana;  and  tho’ 
it  is  not  of  any  great  extent,  it  is  populous,  well  for- 
tified, and  fampd  for  its  trade  and  opulence.  The 
houles  are  handfome,  arid  for  the  moft  part  built  of 
ftone.  They  are  feldom  above  two  Itories  high,  and 
have  fteep  roofs,  for  the  better  carrying  off  the  wa- 
ter, which  is  very  penetrating  on  the  melting  of 
the  fnow ; wherein  they  have  the  advantage  of 
the"  Ruffians,  who  have  full  greater  occafion  to  pro- 
vide again  ft  the  like  inconveniencies.  The  cellars 
are  ufed  as  warehoufes  for  flax,  and  other  goods  ; 
and  the  entrance  or  firft  apartment,  in  many 
houfes,  is  the  coach-hopfe,  through  which  you 
muft  pafs  to  the  parlour  and  dining-room.  The 
ftreets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty  ; the  houfes 
very  high.  The  Lutheran  churches,  as  the  cathedral, 
St.  James’s,  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
St.  John’s,  are  handfome  ftructures.  The  femina- 
ries,  called  the  imperial  Lyceum,  and  the  city  Gym- 
11  nj  urn,  are  in  a fiourilhing  condition  ; and  the  maf- 
ters  have  very  conliderable  falaries.  Here  are  alfo  an 
old  caftle,  a ftrong  citadel,  and  two  arfenals  well 
ftored  with  arms,  one  at  the  charge  of  the  crown, 
and  the  other  of  the  city.  The  fortifications  both 
on  the  land  and  water  fide  have  been  improved  under 
its  prefenttimijftprs,  and  thofe  toward  the  fea  are  en- 
larged by  additional  works.  This  city,  by  means  of 
its  excellent  harbour,  has,  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
a good  trade  with  England  and  Holland ; and  in  win- 
ter a trade  with  the  Rujffian  provinces  by  fledges.  The 
fuburbs  are  equal  in  extent  to  the  city  ; thefe  are 
chiefly  poflefled  by  Ruffians,  the  municipal  privileges 
difqualifying  them  from  exercifing  any  trade  within 
the  walls.  There  are  computed  to  be  about  8000 
inhabitants  in  the  city ; and  as  many  in  the  fuburbs. 
There  are  fuppofed  to  be. 8.0.0  houfes  in  Riga,  and  the 
number  of  fhips  which  annually  load  here  are  calcu- 
lated at, the  fame  amount.  Wraxall. 

The  Duna  is  generally  frozen  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  open  again  near  the  middle  of  March  ; 
fo  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  Peierjhngh,  where  the 
Neva  is  clofed  about  fix  weeks  longer.  When  the 
ice  breaks  up,  it,  frequently  comes  down  in  fuch  large 
pieces,  as  to  remoye  points  of  land,  and  form  banks 
that  fometimes  rema  n for  feve.al  years.  For  this 
reafon  no  handing  bridge  can  be  built  over  the  river, 
and.  there  is  only  one  of  rafts-,  anil : hoards  during  the 
funtmer.  feafon.  This , .Mr.  Wraxall  calls  . the  moft 
Angular  and  furprtfing.in  Europe,  it  is.  90.0  paces  long, 
far  exceeding  in  length  that  of  Rouen.  It  confifts  of 
tranfvcrfe  .beams  of  timber  joined  together,  and  rifes 
or  falls  with  the  tide.  In  fpring,  as  loon  as  the  Dana 
is  quite, free  frpm  ice,  it ; is  conftrncted,  and  before 
the  fioft  fets  in,  which  is  generally  in  November,  it  is 
removed.  Tour,  page  282, 
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The  chief  commodities  here  are  marts,  timber, 
flax,  and  hemp  great  part  of  which  is  brought  from 
toe  Polifh  Ukraine.  Wraxall  fays  that  many  of  the 
larged  trees  are  two  years  in  reaching  Riga,  being  cut 
at  Bender,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neifier,  whence  they 
are  drawn  over  the  fnows  in  winter  to  the  Duna , and 
brought  down  the  enfuing  feafon.  Tour,  282. 

Its  privileges,  which  are  very  confiderable,  were 
confirmed  by  the  emprefs  Anne.  The  fupreme  court 
of  judicature  for  Livonia , and  the  high  confiftory, 
are  held  in  this  city,  which  is  alfo  the  refidence  of 
the  governor  and  general  fuperintendant.  This  city 
was  built  in  the  year  1200,  and  foon  after  inclofed 
with  a wall.  It  has  fuffered  much  by  fires  and  lieges: 
the  moll  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  thofe  it  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Ruffians  in  16^6,  by  the  Saxons  and 
Poles  in  i’JOO,  and  a fecond  time  by  the  Ruffians  in 
1710,  when  it  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Peter  the  Great, 

Dunnamunde  is  a noble  fortification,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Riga,  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  the  Duna, 
where  the  fhips  which  fail  out  of  the  Baltic  into  that 
river  pay  cuftoms.  This  place  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  in  1609,  and  1618,  and  by  the  Saxons  in 
1700,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Augujlujburgh.  In 
1701  it  furrendered  a third  time  to  the  Swedes,  and 
in  17 10  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians. 

Dorpt,  a town  fituated  on  a plain,  watered  by  the 
river  Embec,  in  the  circle  of  the  fame  name,  in  lati- 
tude 58°,  was  built  in  the  year  1030  by  the  great 
duke  of  Ruffia,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  reli- 
gious knights  in  1191  ; afterward  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
created  a bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  in  a flourifn- 
condition,  being  a member  of  the  Hanfeatic  confede- 
racy, and  by  means  of  its  communication  with  Pcr- 
nau,  by  a canal  (which  was  deftroyed  in  the  late  Ruf- 
fian wars)  carried  on  a confiderable  trade  by  fea.  An 
Englifh  ftaple  was  alfo  fixed  in  this  town.  It  has  un- 
dergone many  remarkable  lieges,  particularly  in 
1704,  when  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Ruf- 
fians, and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
But  its  total  ruin  happened  in  1708,  when  all  the  in- 
habitants were  carried  away  by  the  Ruffians,  as  pri- 
foners  of  war,  and  the  caftle  and  fortifications  blown 
up.  Thefe  captives,  being  afterward  permitted  to  re- 
turn, rebuilt  it  with  mean  timber  houfes. 

Since  the  peace  of  Nyfladt,  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants has  been  confiderably  increafed  : many 
foreigners  have  fettled  here,  which  has  rendered  the 
town  more  populous  than  it  was  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Swedes ; yet  moil  of  the  buildings  ftill 
lie  in  ruins  ; and  the  fortifications,  avails,  and  gates, 
with  moft  of  the  public  edifices,  being  fallen  to  de- 
cay, make  a melancholy  appearance. 

Pernau  is  fituated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
near  the  Baltic,  and  is  a fmall  town  moftly  built  with 
timber-,  it  has  fome  trade,  and  is  defended  by  a 
caftle. 

Tire  province  of  Oesel  includes  the  iflands  of 
Oefel,  Moon,  and  Runoe.  The  ifland  of  Oesel  is  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Riga  .-  it  is  eighty-four 
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miles  in  length,  between  fixteeh  and  eighteen  in 
breadth,  and  contains  ten  pari'dies.  The  foil  is  rtony 
but  fertile:  it  was  formerly  fubjecl  to  the  grand  maf- 
ter  of  the  Teutonic  order  ; but  without  prejudice  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark's  pretentions  to  it.  At  laid  the 
knights  refigned  it  up  to  the  Danes,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Swedes  ; and  the  latter,  by  the  treaty  of  Nvfiadt, 
gave  it  up  to  Ruffia.  A light-houfe  has  been  e reeled 
on  the  ifland.  The  little  ifland  of  Moon,  lituated 
near  Oefel,  conftitutes  a parirti  ; and  the  ifland  of  Ru- 
noe, which  is  alfo  fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Riga,  has  a 
light-houfe  erefled  upon  it. 

The  general  government  of  Revel,  or  Reval,  in- 
cludes the  province  of  Eflhonia,  with  the  fmall  dif- 
triffs  of  Wyk,  The  principal  town  in  this  govern- 
ment is 

Revel,  which  is  feated  on  the  Baltic , in  latitude 
590  23',  and  in  240  E.  longitude.  Though  not  very 
large,  it  is  an  opulent,  well  fortified  city,  which  car- 
ries on  a confiderable  trade.  The  houfes  are  moftly 
of  brick,  and  well  built  -,  but  the  ftreets  are  fome- 
wliat  irregular.  The  only  churches  here,  bellde  thofe 
the  Ruffihns,  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherans.  The  GVr- 
mans,  including  the  fuperintendant,  have  four  mini- 
rters,  which  conftitute  the  town  clergy  : but  the  ca- 
thedral, in  which  two  bifhops  officiate,  belongs  to 
the  nobility,  who  have  alfo  their  chapter  of  nobles. 
There  is  alfo  a Swedifij  congregation,  and  another  for 
native  Efihonians.  The  tolls  or  curtoms  are  confider- 
able, of  which  the  magiftracy  have  a part,  and  the 
reft  belongs  to  the  crown.  Revel  has  its  own  arfenal, 
and  maintains  a number  of  matroflls,  and  a compa- 
ny of  foldiers.  It  formerly  made  no  inconfiderable 
figure  among  the  Hanfctonvns.  Its  harbbur  is  conve- 
nient and  fpacious,  and  has  ufually  lying  in  it  a part 
of  the  Ruffian  fleet. 

A quarter  of  a league  from  this  city,  near  the  fea- 
fide,  is  the  fine  imperial  garden  called  Cathdrinen- 
Thal. 

The  city  of  Narva  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of 
Jngria,  on  a riling  ground  by  the  banks  of  the  river 
Narva , which  runs  from  tire  lake  Peipus,  and  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Finland j about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city.  There  is  a high  water-fall  in 
this  river,  between  the  city  arid  the  lake  -,  fo  that 
goods  brought  thither  from  the  lake  muft  be  taken 
out  there,  and  earned  by  land.  This  city  Hands  in 
59°  8'  latitude,  and  in  2~ja  longitude.  It  is  not 

very  large,  but  it  is  commodi-oufly  fituated  for  trade, 
and  the  houfes  ore  handfomely  built  with  ftone.  In 
the  market-place  ftarids  an  elegant  triumphal  arch, 
erefled  in  1746,  in  honour  of  the  late  emprefs  Eli- 
zabeth. Beiide  the  Ruffian  churches,  it  has  a Lu- 
theran church  for  the  Germans, -and  two  other  churches 
for  the  natives  of  Finland  and  the  Sureties.  It  is  welt 
fortified,  and  has  a ftrong  garrifon.  The  chief  com- 
modities exported  thence  are-flax  and  timber,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  fak  is  imported. 

This  city  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Waldemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  original  char- 
ter is  yet  preferved  among  the  archives  of  the  city. 
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By  Tome  fuceeeding  fovereign  it  was  fold  to  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  from  whom  Sigifmond,  king  of  Sweden 
and  Poland,  took  it  about  the  conclufion  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  It.  was  afterward  clofely  preffed  by 
the  Ruffians  in  1700,  it  was  relieved  by  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  who,  with  a handful  of  men,  defeated  a 
hundred  thoufand  Ruffians  with  a very  great  {laugh- 
ter, and  railed  the  liege.  But  in  1 704  it  was  again 
befieged  by  the  Ruffians,  and  carried  by  a {fault ; fince 
which  time  it  lias  been  a part  of  the  Ruffian  domini- 
ons, but  with  the  fidl  enjoyment  of  all  its  rights  and 
privileges  ; the  Ruffians  only  referving  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  fenate  at  Peterfburgh. 

SEC  T.  XIV. 

A Sketch  of  the  Hfory  cf  Russia. — A Defcription  f the 
Province  of  Ingria  : Its  Situation,  Extent,  Rivers, 
and  principal  Places;  with  a particular  Account  of 
Cronstadt,  Pf.tersburgh,  the  neighbouring  Pala- 
ces, and  other  Places  mpfl  worthy  of  Notice. 

T H E ray  of  light  which  Voltaire  caft  on  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  Rufia,  has  lately  yielded  to  the 
brighter  beam  of  M.  Le  Clue.  The  latter  writer,  in 
his  Hiftoire  Phyfique,  Morale,  Civile,  et  Politique  de 
la  Ruffie,  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  publifhed  in  1783, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  Rujfans  to  a colony  of  the 
Huns,  who  fettled  on  the  Boryfhenes,  where  they  built 
the  town  of  Ki'ff-  Thefe,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  ai'cendancy  among  thole  mixed  people, 
who,  toward  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  century,  became 
blended  under  the  general  denomination  of  Ruffians. 

About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  or,  if  M. 
Le  Clue  is  right,  much  earlier,  the  Chriftian  religion 
began  to  fpread  in  Rufia  ; and  one  of  the  Czars, 
named  Wolodomir,  according  to  this  writer,  married 
a fifter  of  a Greek  emperor,  from  which  time  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church  have  been  the  eftablilhed 
religion  of  the  country.  Five  centuries  elapfed  after 
this  event,  during  which  Mufcovy  was  fcarce  heard  of 
or  known  in  Europe,  as  a eonliderable  nation.  The 
potent  monarchs  of  the  Tartars,  particularly  Jenghis 
Khan  or  Tamerlane,  over-ran  the  A/iatic  territories 
of  that  unwieldy  empire,  and  ftruck  terror  to  its  very 
centre. 

John,  or  Ivan  Bafilowitz,  a prince,  fagacious,  in- 
trepid, enterprihng,  and  ambitious,  but  blood -thirfty 
and  tyrannical,  having  vanquiihed  and  driven  out 
the  Tartarian  invaders,  reduced  tire  power  affumed 
by  the  hereditary  governors  of  provinces,  and  eft.  - 
blifhed  his  own  authority  on  their  lubjugation.  In 
i486  he  took  the  title  of  fovereign  of  all  the  Ruff  as, 
nnd  laid  claim  to  Livonia,  on  the  plea  that  the  knights 
held  as  a fief  from  his  predeceflbrs,  which  led  that 
order  to  throw  themielves  for  protection  upon  the 
Swedes  and  the  Poles  ; as  has  been  obferved  in  treating 
of  that  province. 

In  the  reign  of  John  Bafilowitz  II.  an  Enghjh  navi- 
gator, in  attempting  to  explore  a N.  E.  palTage  to 
China,  arrived  at  Archangel,  and  eftabliflicd  a com- 


mercial intercourfe  between  the  two  countries;  in 
confequence  of  which  the  Czar,  a few  years  after, 
lent  an  embafty  to  queen  Mary,  long  before  any  in- 
tercourfe was  opened  between  Rufia  and  any  other  of 
the  weftern  powers  of  Europe. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
Swedes,  taking  advantage  of  the  diftraclions  which 
prevailed  in  the  Ruff  an  empire,  obtained  pofieffion  of 
t ! 1 e mod  valuable  parts  of  Livonia  and  EJlhonia  ; and 
hoftihties  were  carried  on  between  the  two  nations, 
with  only  one  fhorc  interval  of  peace,  until  the  year 
1 0 1 6,  when  the  mediation  of  an  Englijh  minifter  .Sir 
John  Meyrick)  brought  about  a treaty  of  peace,  which 
was  concluded  in  the  village  of  Stolbowa.  The  anci- 
ent line  of  the  Czars  had  been  reftored  (1613)  in  the 
perfon  ol  TTic'iaei  Feodorowitz,  the  fovereign  power 
having  been  held  by  ufurpers  for  eighteen  years.  So 
long  as  the  Swedes  maintained  the  alcendancy  over  the 
Ruffians,  their  principal  view  was  directed  to  exclude 
that  power  from  the  polleftion  of  any  port  on  the 
Baltic;  being  well  aware  that  the  natural  advantages 
whicn  their  rival  po defied,  would,  whenever  that 
powerful  empire  fhould  avail  i.felf  of  them,  raife  the 
commercial  confequence  of  Rufia  on  the  ruin  of  that 
of  Sweden. 

Michael  reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  Ion  Alexis,  to  whom  he  tranlinitted  the 
empire  greatly  ftrengthened  and  improved  by  his 
conduct  and  abilities.  Manufactures,  arts,  and  mi- 
litary difeipline  were  introduced  in  this  a live  reign  ; 
and  although  an  unfuccefsful  war  was  waged  with 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swid  n,  yet  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  empire  were  extended.  Theodore,  or  Fe- 
dor, his  Ton,  fucceeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1677  ; and  after  a beneficial  reign  which  continued 
{even  years,  on  his  death-bed  he  nominated  his  half 
brother  Peter,  to  the  exclufion  of  his  elder  brother 
Ivan  or  John,  whofe  imbeeil  mind  difqualified  him 
for  the  arduous  talk  of  government.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  the  intrigues  of  their  lifter  Sophia,  a reftlefs 
and  ambitious  woman,  ftirred  up  civil  commotions, 
which  only  fubfided  on  the  death  of  John,  in  1 696, 
when  Peter  became  foie  fovereign  of  all  the  Ruffas , 
and  foon  diftingvilhed  himielf  as  the  father  and  foun- 
der of  the  Ruffian  empire  ; but  thefe  diftingullhed 
characters,  the  ingenious  author  whom  we  ihall  foon 
quote,  fcruples  to  allow  him  ; perhaps  unjuftly.  He 
recovered  from  Sweden  thofe  fine  provinces  which  had 
been  wrefted  from  his  anceftors.  Poilelfing  a ftrong 
mind  in  a robuft  body,  a zeal  to  humanize  and  im- 
prove his  fubjects  led  him  to  vifit  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  in  England  he  obtained  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  art  of  (hip-building  ; to  acquire 
which  lie  fubmitted  to  perform  with  his  own  hands, 
for  a confiderable  time,  all  the  laborious  operations 
of  a common  workman.  As  a genera!,  he  grew  great 
by  his  defeats  ; and  at  length  completely  triumphed 
over  his  formidable  rival  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  at 
Rultowa,  June\~j th  1709;  when  S,coo  Swedes  were 
{lain,  and  i6,®oo  made  prifoners.  For  thefe  fuc- 
cefles  he  flood  much  indebted  to  the  counfels  and 
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heroifm  of  his  favourite  midrefs  Catharine,  a native 
of  Lithuania , of  very  mean  birth  ; which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  Peter  from  expreffing  his  gratitude 
in  the  dronged  manner,  by  taking  her  to  wife,  and 
eaufing  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  utmod  fplendour  and  magnificence. 
On  the  death  of  his  fon  Alexis,  who  died  when  under 
fentence  of  death  for  high  treafon  againd  his  father, 
he  procured  a recognition  of  his  wife  Catharine,  as 
his  fuccellbr,  from  the  feveral  dates  of  the  empire. — 
Peter  died  in  1725,  aged  fifty-five  years  ; one  of  the 
mod  formidable  fovereignsof  Europe,  juftly  and  uni- 
verfally  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  “ The 
Great.’’  In  his  reign,  and  merely  by  his  ftrenuous 
exertions,  a RuJJlan  fleet  fird  rode  on  the  Baltic. — 
His  unbounded  power  was  employed  in  difpelling  the 
torpid  inactivity  of  his  fubjeCts,  and  routing  them  to 
commercial  purfuits  ; to  facilitate  which,  the  imperial 
city  of  St.  Peterjburgh  arofe. 

“ The  vad  empire  of  RuJJla ,”  fays  the  late  learned 
and  judicious  Mr.  Harris,  “ extending  far  to  the  N. 
both  in  Europe  and  AJia,  ’tis  no  wonder  that,  in  fuch 
a country,  its  inhabitants  fhould  have  remained  fo 
long  uncivilized.  For  culture  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is 
necedary  there  fhould  be  comfortable  leifure ; but 
how  could  fuch  leifure  be  found  in  a country  where 
every  one  had  enough  to  do  to  fupport  his  family, 
and  to  refill  the  rigour  of  an  uncomfortable  climate  ? 
13efide  this,  to  make  the  finer  arts  fiourifh,  there 
muld  be  imagination ; and  imagination  mud:  be  enli- 
vened by  the  contemplation  of  pleafing  objeCls  ; and 
that  contemplation  mud  be  performed  in  a manner 
eafy  to  the  contemplator.  Now,  who  can  contem- 
plate with  eafe  where  the  thermometor  is  often  many 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point  ? Or  what  object  can 
he  find  worth  contemplating  for  thofe  many  long 
months,  when  all  the  water  is  ice,  and  all  the  land 
covered  with  fnow  ? If  then  the  difficulties  were  fo 
great,  how  great  mud  have  been  the  praife  of  thofe 
princes  and  legiflators,  who  dared  attempt  to  polifli 
mankind  in  fo  unpromifing  a region  ; and  who  have 
been  able,  by  their  perfeverance,  in  forne  degree  to 
accomplish  it  ? Thofe  who,  on  this  occafion,  bedow 
the  highed  praifes  on  Peter  the  Great,  praife  him, 
without  doubt,  as  he  judly  deferves  : but  if  they 
would  refer  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  him,  and 
much  more  its  completion,  they  are  certainly  under 
a midake.” — Philological  Enquiries,  page  560. 

Catharine  peaceably  held  the  fovereignty  of  RuJJla 
until  her  death,  which  happened  two  years  after  her 
elevation.  Peter  II.  grandfon  of  Peter  the  Great, 
being  only  twelve  years  of  age,  then  became  Czar. — 
The  reins  of  government,  during  this  minority,  were 
held  by  prince  Menzikoff,  whom  the  fird  Peter  had 
advanced  to  the  highed  offices  in  the  date,  and  wdio 
was  no  lefs  the  favourite  of  the  Czarina  Catharine. — 
The  young  Czar  dying  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1740, 
Anne,  Duchefs  of  Courland,  niece  to  Peter  the  Great, 
and  daughter  of  Iwan,  afcended  the  throne,  which 
fhe  filled  ten  years.  This  emprefs  rendered  herfelf 
very  considerable  by  the  decifive  turn  which  flic  gave 
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to  the  conteds  which  arofe  in  Europe  ; die  affided  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  frudrated  the  fchemes  of  the 
French  minidry  for  placing  Stanidaus  on  the  throne 
of  Poland,  and  actually  procured  the  crown  for  his 
competitor  Augudus,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  tri- 
umphed over  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  natural 
competitors  with  RuJJla. 

Iwan  or  John  III.  great  nephew  to  Anne,  became 
her  fuccellbr,  when  only  two  years  of  age  ; he  was  the 
fon  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenbourg , the  daugh- 
ter of  her  elded  fider,  who  had  married  prince  An- 
thony Ulrich  of  Brunjivick  Beveren.  This  infant 
was  depofed  by  the  general  concurrence  of  all  ranks 
in  the  empire;  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  Petrowna, 
daughter  to  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  emprefs  Catha- 
rine, was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  December 
1741.  Her  reign,  which  continued  twenty  years, 
was  profperous  ; and  in  the  war  which  broke  out  on 
the  continent  in  1756,  die  at  length  took  a decided 
part  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria and  was  on 
the  point  of  crufhing  the  Prujfian  monarch,  and  pof- 
feffing  herfelf  of  his  mod  valuable  territories,  when 
death  fuddenly  fnatched  her  away  from  her  growing 
greatnefs,  on  the  5th  of  January  1762.  Her  nephew 
Charles  Peter  Ulric,  duke  of  Holflein,  grand  duke  of 
RuJJla,  now  become  Czar,  by  the  title  of  Peter  III. 
The  friendship  which  this  prince  bore  to  the  king  of 
PruJJia,  faved  that  hero  from  his  impending  fate,  and 
converted  a formidable  enemy  into  a beneficial  aux- 
iliary. An  intemperate  zeal,  which  led  Peter  to  at- 
tempt cutting  oft'  the  venerable  beards  of  his  clerav, 
and  to  abolidi  fome  edablifhed  and  favourite  military 
fafliions,  joined  to  an  unbounded  fondnefs  for  a mif- 
trefs,  and  a drong  antipathy  to  his  wife  and  fon,  ter- 
minated his  reign  in  a few  months.  The  general 
odium  which  he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  united  all 
orders  of  his  fubjefts  againd  him ; he  was  feized  and 
depofed,  and  his  wife  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
by  the  title  of  Catharine  II.  June  28th  1762.  The 
captive  prince  foon  after  died,  in  a manner,  as  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed,  very  fimilar  to  that  of  our  Edward  II. 
Some  letters  written  by  the  late  king  of  PrujJla  to  this 
weak  prince,  found  after  his  deceale,  which  drongly 
recommended  to  him  a change  of  conduct,  and  parti- 
cularly pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  repudiated  confort, 
fixed  that  princefs  in  the  intereds  of  Frederick. 

The  wars  which  have  broken  out  between  RuJJla 
and  the  Porte , have  been  already  related  in  the 
Hi  dory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  fhall  there- 
fore be  pafied  over  here.  The  advantages  which 
Rujla  derived  from  the  peace,  which  was  figned  on 
the  2idof  July  1774,  were  as  folid  as  the  events  of 
the  war  were  plorious  ; nor  have  fewer  accrued  from 
that  of  1791. 

The  occurrences  in  Europe,  fince  the  peace  of  1774, 
have  uniformly  contributed  to  raife  the  confequence 
and  power  of  Rujla.  When  the  fatal  conted  with 
her  American  colonies  deprived  Great  Britain  of  the 
ufual  fuppiy  of  naval  flores  from  the  weflern  world, 
the  ports  of  RuJJla  were  reforted  to  for  hemp,  timber, 
and  iron.  The  maritime  war  which  Britain  was  foon 
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compelled  to  wnge  with  France  and  Spain,  caufed  a 
prodigious  demand  for  thofe  articles  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  politic  Catharine  took  care  to  avail  herfelf  to 
the  utmoft  of  thofe  favourable  circumftances.  The 
efiential  fer  vices  which  England  had  rendered  to  Raf- 
fia, in  forming  its  marine,  were  not  regarded,  when 
intereft  interdicted  a return  of  good  oflices.  I he  in- 
dignant fpirit  oi  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  an  armed  neutra- 
lity, in  matters  of  commerce,  where  lhe  had  hitherto 
dictated  the  law,  and  on  an  element  of  which  the  had 
claimed  the  fovereignty.  Hereby  Rujfia,  Sweden,  ami 
.Denmark  were  leagued  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
refpeCtive  flags ; to  defend  their  flops,  and  protect 
them  from  being  fearched  whilft  freighted  with  naval 
iiores,  to  whatever  port  they  might  be  bound  •,  and 
hence  the  arfenais  of  France  and  Spain  were  amply 
fupplied  with  every  requilite  for  the  prefervation  and 
increafe  of  their  navies  ; and  the  local  advantages 
which  this  ifland  pofltfles,  and  which  had  enabled 
her  in  former  wars  greatly  to  diflrefs  her  enemies  in 
thefe  points,  were  rendered  unavailing.  The  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  were  admitted  par- 
ties to  this  treaty,  in  January  1781. 

The  munificence  of  the  emprefsto  men  of  fcience, 
has  drawn  to  her  court  many  eminent  profefiors  of 
the  liberal  arts,  among  whom  Profeflbr  Euler,  from 
Berlin,  has  received  fignal  marks  of  her  favour.  She 
invited  the  great  D’Alembert  to  Rufia,  in  1762,  to 
fuperintend  the  education  of  her  only  fon,  the  grand 
duke,  then  eight  years  of  age  ; but  that  philolopher 
declined  the  honour,  although  the  folicitation  was 
feiterated  by  a cogent  letter,  under  the  emprefs’s  own 
hand. 

A new  code  of  laws  has  fince  been  formed  for  the 
Ruffian  empire,  under  the  aul pices  of  this  imperial 
prodigy,  by  which  the  tedioufnefs,  perplexity,  and 
indecifion  of  the  Ruffian  jurifprudence  is  done  away, 
and  the  country  is  relieved  from  the  difgrace  and  op- 
prefllon  consequent  on  legal  chicane ; nor  is  the  cri- 
minal law  lefs  reformed  than  the  civil.  A copy  of 
this  fhtute-book  having  been  prefented  to  the  late 
king  of  Prujffia , that  monarch  wrote  a letter  to  the 
emprefs,  in  which  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : “ I have  read  with  admiration  your 
work.  The  ancient  Greeks , who  were  admirers  of  all 
merit,  but  affigned  the  firit  feat  of  glory  to  legiflators, 
would  have  placed  your  imperial  majefiy  between 
Solon  and  Lycurgus. 

The  emprefs,  loon  after  the  peace  with  the  Turks , 
in  1774,  abolifhed  various  taxes,  fome  cf  which  had 
been  impofed  during  the  war,  and  others  which  had 
been  of  longer  {landing.  .Such  inviting  profpeds 
have  been  held  out  to  foreigners,  and  fuch  a general 
fyltem  of  toleration  has  been  adopted,  as  have  proved 
a fruitful  fource  of  population  to  the  Ritjfiein  empire. 
It  is  computed  that  twelve  foreign  colonies  have  fet- 
tled on  the  Wolga:  the  families  of  which  they  are 
compofed  have  been  eft  imated  to  amount  to  upward 
of  6,0(20,  profefling  different  religions,  and  under 
the  influence  of  various  cuftoms  and  manners. 
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In  the  year  1772  the  emprefs  purchafed  a diamond 
which  weighed  779  carats,  being  exceeded  in  fixe  and 
weight  only  by  one  in  the  poll'eilion  of  the  queen  of 
Portugal ; the  diamond  purchafed  by  Lewis  XVi.  at 
the  price  of  £.  130,000,  known  by  the  name  of  Pitt’s 
diamond,  not  being  one  quarter  part  fo  ponderous. 
The  price  paid  for  this  jewel  was^’.  100,000  fterling, 
and  an  annuity  to  the  Greek  merchant,  who  owned  it, 
of  400,000  rubles,  or  near  £.  1 ,000  fterling.  The 
grandeur  of  the  court  of  R ujffia  has  lately  received  a 
confiderable  addition  by  the  noble  collection  cf  pic-  • 
tures,  which  for  fome  years  graced  the  magnificent 
feat  of  Houghton  in  Norfolk  ; and  was  collected  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole:  thele  were  purchafed  by  the  em- 
prefs, for  £.  40,000. 

It  is  remarked  by  Hume,  that  “ trade  was  never 
efteemed  an  affair  of  ftate  till  the  laft  century,  and 
there  is  lcarcely  any  ancient  writer  on  politics  who 
has  made  mention  of  it,  though  it  has  now  engaged 
the  chief  attention  as  well  of  minifters  of  ftate  as  of 
fpeculative  reafoners.”  The  commercial  confequence 
to  which  France  has  rifen,  ferves  to  difprove  the  max- 
im, which  has  long  been  admitted  as  juft,  that  com- 
merce can  only  fix  its  feat  in  free  governments  ; and 
the  endeavours  ufed  by  the  emprefs  of  Rufia  to  dif- 
fufe  a commercial  fpirit  among  her  people,  will  fully 
confute  fuch  a fentiment.  By  a new  commercial 
treaty  with  the  court  of  Portugal , the  emprefs  leems 
defirous  of  procuring  for  her  fubjedts  a participation 
of  the  Levant  and  TurkiJJj  trade.  By  her  fettlemenrs 
on  the  weftern  coafi:  of  America , and  acquifitions  in 
Ajia,  fhe  has  opened  new  l'ources  of  commerce,  from 
which  (he  is  already  deriving  great  advantages.  For 
the  purpofe  of  opening  extenfive  commercial  inter- 
courfe,  count  Wainowich,  with  a fquadron  under  his 
command,  proceeded  down  the  Wolga,  and,  entering 
the  Cafpiati  Sea  at  AJlracan , navigated  that  vaft  lake, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a beneficial  intercourfe 
with  Pet  fa  and  India.  The  count  returned  by  the 
fame  route  in  January  1783,  bringing  with  him  am- 
bafiadors  from  feveral  princes  bordering  on  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  who  came  to  form  alliances  with  her  impe- 
rial majefiy.  Such  are  the  plans  formed  by  Catha- 
rine Hi. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Rufffan  empire  lias 
been  governed  by  five  women  alinoit  fucceflively ; 
namely,  Chatharine,  widow  of  Peter  the  Great ; 
Ann,  niece  of  that  monarch  ; the  Duchefs  of  BrntJ- 
ivick  Courland , under  the  fhort  reign  of  her  unhap- 
py fon,  prince  Ivan  •,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Czar 
Peter  the  Great;  and  the  prefent  emprefs  Catharine  II. 
who  has  raifed  it  to  an  amazing  degree  of  confequence 
among  the  European  powers  ; and  the  potent  empire 
of  the  Turks,  has  been  feverely  fhaken,  and  feemed 
deftined  to  fill  by  a woman. 

In  An guff  1773,  the  grand  duke  of  Ruff, a,  being 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  married  the  princefs 
Wilhelminaof  Darmfadt,  who  was  baptifed  into  the 
Greek  church,  by  the  name  of  Petrowna  Alexienna. 
That  princefs  dying  without  ifl'ue  in  March  1776,  in 
Qclober  following,  the  grand  duke  wedded  the  prin- 
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cef;  W'irtemberg  Stutgard,  of  the  royal  family  of 
Pruffia,  who  on  that  occafion  was  likewife  folemnly 
bap  tiled  into  the  Greek  church,  and  received  the  name 
of  Maria  Fefderowna.  This  princefs  has  borne  him 
two  Ions,  Alexander  and  Conftantine. 

The  province  of  Ingria,  called  by  the  Ruffians  In- 
germanland,  is  fituated  between  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
Carelia,  and  RuJJia  properly  fo  called,  and  extends 
in  length  a hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
almoft  as  much.  The  country  is  fertile,  producing 
both  corn  and  pafture,  and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of 
game,  particularly  elks. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ingria , are  the  Ruga,  the 
Sijla , the  Cownff'a,  and  the  Neva.  This  laft  has  its 
fource  on  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  is  a broad,  rapid, 
and  navigable  river.  It  runs  through  Peterjburgh, 
where  it  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  particu- 
larly into  the  Great  and  Little  Neva , and  the  Newka ; 
and,  after  a courfe  of  forty  Englijh  miles,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Finland. 

While  the  Swedes  were  in  pofleffion  of  Ingria , 
Lutheranifm  was  the  only  religion  profefted  in  the 
country  : but  at  prefent  great  numbers  of  the  Ruffians, 
who  are  of  the  Greek  church,  are  mixed  with  the 
old  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1702,  this  province  was  recovered  by 
the  Ruffians,  who  had  before  been  mafters  of  it,  fo 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  had  been  obliged 
to  give  it  up  to  Sweden.  It  was  confirmed  to  Ruf- 
ffa,  with  their  other  conquefts,  by  the  treaties  of  Ny- 
ffadt  and  Abo.  Ingria  at  prefent  confiitutes  the  go- 
vernment of  Peterjburgh,  and  has  the  following  re- 
markable places  : 

Cronstadt,  a good  town,  and  excellent  fortifi- 
cation, feated  on  the  ifland  of  Retufari,  which  is 
about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  This 
ifland  lies  in  the  gulph  of  Finland , about  eight  leagues 
by  water  from  Peterjburgh,  and  near  two  leagues 
from  thecoaftof  Ingria.  The  town  was  built  by  Pe- 
ter the  Great;  whofe  palace,  which  is  built  of  ftone, 
is  now  uninhabited,  and,  together  with  other  hand- 
fiome  ftone  buildings,  which  make  a grand  appear- 
ance on  the  fide  next  to  Ingria,  is  fallen  to  decay. — 
The  other  buildings  are  but  mean. 

Cronjladt  has  three  harbours,  all  of  which  are 
large,  fafe,  and  commodious:  that  for  merchant- 
men Lies  to  the  weft  ward,  and  is  very  convenient ; but 
that  for  fhips  of  war,  in  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Ruffian  fleet  is  laid  up,  is  toward  the  E. 

This  place  Peter  the  Great  intended  to  fit  up  for 
repairing  his  large  men  of  war,  by  cutting  a ftone 
canal  of  an  extraordinary  breadth  and  depth,  with 
feveral  docks  in  it : but  this  great  work  w as  not  com- 
pleted till  the  reign  of  the  late  emprefs.  The  canal 
alone  is  two  werfts  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length,  and 
from  the  outward  fluice  of  the  dock  to  the  fea  is  four 
hundred  and  feventeen  Englffh  fathoms.  The  water 
in  it  is  raifed  to  the  depth  of  twenty- four  feet,  by 
means  of  the  two  large  fluices.  The  canal,  when  full, 
is  a hundred  feet  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  at 
the  bottom  from  fifty-four  to  fixty-feven,  in  breadth  : 
the  outward  and  inward  walls  of  the  canal,  and  the 


mole,  are  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock.  At  the  end 
of  the  canal  is  a deep  bafon  lined  with  ftone,  which 
interfefts  the  former  at  right  angles,  and  is  defigned 
for  a refervoir  to  the  water  of  the  canal,  when  the 
docks  arc  to  be  cleared  of  it.  At  the  firft  opening  of 
the  canal  in  the  year  1752,  it  received  the  name  of 
Peter  the  Firft  and  tire  Great  : and  at  its  mouth  were 
erected  two  pyramids.  This  great  and  ufeful  work 
has  not  its  equal  in  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  caftle  of  Cronjhlojs  is  built  on  a fand-bank 
in  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  a cannon  fhot  from  the 
harbour  of  Cronjladt,  toward  Ingria , and  was  erected 
by  Peter  the  Great,  for  the  defence  of  his  conquefts  ; 
hnd  ftich  improvements  have  been  fince added,  that  it 
may  juftly  be  efteemed  the  bulwark  of  Peterjburgh. 
All  the  fhips  that  fail  to  Peterjburgh  are  obliged  to 
pafs  between  this  caftle  and  Cronjladt,  within  reach 
of  the  cannon  on  both  fides. 

Directly  oppofite  to  Cronjladt , near  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, is  the  fine  palace  of  Oramenbauin,  built  by 
prince  Menzfhikow  ; and  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  the  gardens  adjoining  to  this  feat. 

l'eterhojff  is  an  imperial  feat  on  the  coaft  of  Ingria , 
where  the  late  emprefs  ufually  fpent  the  fummer  fea- 
fon.  From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  no  cxpence 
has  been  fpared  in  adding  to  the  fine  iituation  of  this 
place  all  the  embeliiflrments  of  art.  The  houfe  in- 
deed is  far  from  being  regular  ; but  whoever  views  the 
elegance  of  the  gardens,  which  are  adorned  with 
fountains  that  throw  up  vaft  columns  of  water  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  with  the  grottos,  double  caf- 
cades,  pleafant  groves,  and  many  othef  ornaments, 
will  not  think  them  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Ver- 
failles,  which  they  excel  in  the  fweetnefs  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  palace  ftands  on  a hill  about  fixty  feet  high, 
and  on  one  fide  has  a moll  extenfive  profpect  diverfi- 
fied  with  noble  objefts,  as  the  city  of  Peterjburgh, 
Cronjladt , and  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Among  the  fiim- 
mer-houfes  belonging  to  this  palace  is  one  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Mon  Plaifir,  or  “ My  Delight,” 
and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  curious  paint- 
ings. 

At  no  great  diftance  is  Stvclenhojf,  or  Strelna-Mu- 
fa,  an  impeiral  palace  built  in  the  water.  It  was 
ereditd  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  employed  many 
thoafand  men  in  this  work ; for  he  intended  to  make 
it  a fuperb  palace,  and  to  form  a garden  with  a la- 
byrinth and  other  embelliihments ; but  his  plan  has 
never  been  completed. 

Catharinehoff,  Annenhoft',  and  Elizabethhoff,  are 
imperial  palaces,  or  pleafure-houfes,  on  the  river 
Neva.  The  former  was  the  favourite  refidence  of  the 
emprefs  Catharine  I.  and  properly  confifts  of  two 
edifices.  It  ftands  in  a wood,  on  one  fide  of  the 
fineft  fpots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterjburgh  ; but, 
from  its  low  fituation,  is  expofed  to  frequent  inun- 
dations. 

We  fhall  now  give  a particular  defcription  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 
The  beginning  and  increaie  of  this  great  city  were 
very  extraordinary  ; for  till  the  year  1 703,  the  only 
buildings  on  the  ipot  where  it  ftands  were  two  finall 
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fifhing-huts.  But  Peter  the  Great  having  in  that 
year  taken  the  town  of  Nyetjhewz e,  feated  on  the  Ne- 
va, and  made  hitnfelf  matter  of  this  country,  its 
commodious  fituation  for  the  Baltic  trade  made  him 
relolve  to  build  a town  and  tortrefs  here,  and  he  im- 
mediately began  to  put  his  project  in  execution. 

It  was  indeed  firft  defigned  only  for  a place  of  arms, 
to  which  all  kinds  of  military  ftores  might  be  conve- 
niently brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire, 
by  which  means  the  war  with  Sweden  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  more  vigor  and  difpatch.  Hence  the 
public  edifices  and  private  houfes  were  built  only  with 
timber,  and  neither  the  dock  nor  the  town  had  any 
other  fortifications  titan  a mean  rampart  of  earth, 
nor  were  the  ftrects  paved.  But  the  victory  at  Pul- 
town,  in  1709,  arid  the  conqueft  of  Livonia,  inlpir- 
ed  Peter  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  preferve  his 
conqueft,  and  to  render  Peteijburgh  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  His  tondnefs  for  maritime  affairs,  a defire 
of  perpetuating  his  name,  by  having  it  called  by  that 
of  St.  Peter,  and  his  averiion  to  MJcow,  where,  in 
his  younger  years,  he  had  received  much  ill  treat- 
ment, were  the  chief  motives  that  induced  him  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a new:  city,  that  was  to  become 
the  capital  of  bis  dominions. 

In  1714  he  removed  the  council  to  Peterjburgh , 
and  noble  edifices  were  eredted  in  a ftraight  line  for 
the  public  offices,  which,  in  1718,  were  alfo  remov- 
ed thither.  The  principal  families  of  Raffia  were 
likewifc  ordered  to  reiide  there,  and  build  houfes  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities.  But  this  occafioned  fome 
irregularity  in  the  buildings;  for  the  nobility  and 
bmghers  had  been  diredted  to  build  their  houfes  on 
the  ifl  .nd  of  Peterjburgh , and  many  public  and  pri- 
vate nrudtures  were  accordingly  eredted  there  ; but, 
in  1721,  the  emperor  determined  that  the  whole 
town  lhould  ftand  on  the  iftami  of  IVafili.  Theftreets 
were  marked  out,  canals  were  dug,  the  ifland  was 
fortified  with  fifty-feven  baftions,  and  the  nobility 
were  10  begin  their  houfes  a fecond  timec  but  the 
death  of  the  emperor  put  a flop  to  the  execution  of 
his  plan  ; and  the  llone  buildings  that  had  been  erect- 
ed went  to  ruin. 

'idee  Ruffian  nobility  were  extremely  averfe  to  fet- 
tle : : Pctojbnrr'j , as  they  could  neither  live  there  fo 
cheap,  nor  lb  commodioufly  as  at  Mcfcow.  The 
country  about  Pitejburgh  is  not  very  fertile,  fo  that 
provilions  are  brought  thither  from  a great  difiance, 
and  muft  be  paid  for  in  ready  money  ; which  was  no 
fmall  grievance  to  the  nobility,  who  chiefly  lublified 
on  the  produce  of  their  efiates,  and  poflefied  but  lit- 
tle ipeeie.  Befide,  Mofcow  feerned  better  fuited  for- 
th 1 imperial  feat,  from  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  c .p.re,  whence  juftice  might  be  more  eafily  ad- 
mini  fared,  and  the  national  revenue  be  received  and 
difburfed  with  more  convenience  and  difpatch  ; 
whcieas  Pc;  .rjbitrgh  kerned  to  them  to  iie  too  near 
the  frontiers  ol  Sweden.  However,  this  city  in  the 
time  » t j iter  I.  bee  larg  an  fpleridid,  and  un- 
der v,  fuse  . re,.  ..d  addib. -a  a I improvements, 
*©  that  it  i.  ran  ,.d  among  uie  large  It  and  moft 
elegant  cido  ..1  Europe.  3 


In  the  furnmer  of  1777 , the  king  of  Sweden  vifit- 
ed  the  court  of  Peterjburgh ; and  in  1780  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  attended  the  grand  duke  and  du- 
chefs  to  IVLohilow,  in  Poland,  the  emprefs  there  met 
her  royal  vilitant,  and  accompanied  him  to  Peterf- 
lurghy  where  he  was  treated  with  the  u an  oft  magni- 
ficence. 

Peterjburgh  is  partly  feated  on  the  continent  of  In- 
gria  and  Finland,  among  thick  woods,  and  partly  on 
ieveral  fmall  iflands  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Neva,  in  590  c, 7 ’ N.  latitude,  and  in  30°  25’  E.  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich.  The  low  and  marfhy  foil  on 
which  it  hands  has  been  coniiderably  railed  with 
trunks  of  trees,  earth,  and  fione.  However,  its 
fituation  is  pleaiant,  and  the  air  falubrious.  The  ci- 
ty is  about  fix  Enghjh  miles  in  length,  and  as  many 
in  breadth,  and  has  neither  a wall  nor  gates.  Mr. 
Coxe  fays,  by  an  order  lately  blued  from  government, 
the  city  has  been  incloled  within  a rampart,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  twenty-one  werfts,  or  four- 
teen hnghjlj  miles. 

The  1 iver  Neva  is  about  eight  hundred  paces  broad 
near  Peterjburgh  ; but  has  not  every  where  a propor- 
tionable depth  of  water,  fo  that  large  merchant-fhips 
are  cleared  at  Gronjiudt,  and  the  men  of  war  built  at 
Peterjburgh  are  afio  conveyed  ti.ithcr  by  means  of  cer- 
tain machines  called  camels.  Beiide  the  Neva,  the 
rivers  Fontanca  and  Moica  contribute  to  form  the 
iflands  on  which  the  city  ftands,  which  is  alfo  water- 
ed by  feveral  canals  ; for  in  this  refpect  Peter  took  his 
model  from  Amjlerdam,  There  is  but  one  bridge 
over  the  Neva,  winch  is  confirufted  with  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  joins  the  dock-yard  to  Bafili 
OJlrow,  or  B.Jiid  bland,  Thefe  are  laid  acrofs  the 
river  in  Ipring,  fo  as  to  form  a Cafe  and  convenient 
paflage  ; but  they  are  always  removed  in  autumn,  be- 
fore the  frofi  begins.  The  only  communication  be- 
tween the  other  iflands  is  either  by  boats  or  barks, 
which  crofs  the  water  at  fiated  times  ; but  bridges 
are  built  over  the  Moica  and  Fontanca,  and  likewife 
over  the  canals.  This  city  is  much  expoled  to  inun- 
dations : in  September  1777,  one  role  to  a very  great 
height,  and  did  prodigious  injury  to  the  property  of 
the  merchants  in  particular. 

In  the  year  1724,  the  cuftoms  at  Peterjburgh  pro- 
duced only  10,335  rubles;  the  year  following  they 
were  doubled  ; in  two  years  after  they  amounted  to 
84,695  rubles:  in  1728,  they  exceeded  100,000.  In 
1741,  from  particular  events  they  fcil  to  1 1,000  : but 
in  1752,  they  produced  203,734;  two  years  after 
they  amounted  to  768,058.  in  1757,  tne  cuftoms 
brought  in  1,000,713  rubles;  iince  winch  time  the 
Rujfian  commerce  has  been  doubled,  and  tne  cultoms 
of  the  port  of  Peterjburgh  at  this  time  amount  to  one 
fourth  part  of  thole  of  London. 

A drench  writer,  in  1778,  computed  the  popula- 
tion of  Peterjburgh  at  that  time  10  be  352,000,  or 
nearly  on  a par  with  Amjlerdam,  and  ^ 0,000,  lhort 
of  IVLofcow  i but  this  number  is  rapidly  incrcafinjy. 
Mr.  Coxe,  in  the  year  177  7,  put  it  at  no  more  than 
126,697.  Travels  II.  270.  There  are  about  twen- 
ty 
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ty  Ruffian  churches  in  the  city,  befide  four  Lutheran 
churches  for  the  Germans , and  feveral  Calviniftical 
for  the  Swedes,  Fins,  Germans , and  French  protel- 
tants;  and  likewife  other  places  of  worfhip  for  the 
Englijh , Dutch , and  Reman  catholics. 

Peterjburgh  IJland  is  formed  by  the  Great  and 
Little  Neva  and  the  Newkct.  It  contains  a fort  of  an 
hexagonal  form,  and  is  budt  of  ftone,  according  to  the 
modern  improvements  in  fortification.  It  is  planted 
with  a great  number  of  cannon,  and  additional  works 
are  continually  making  to  it,  which  are  all  vaulted. 
In  the  middle  of  it  hands  an  elegant  church,  where 
the  remains  of  Peter  the  Great,  his  confort  Catha- 
rine, and  leveral  other  perfons  of  the  royal  family, 
are  deposited  in  magnificent  maufoleums.  In  the 
high  beautiful  tower  belonging  to  this  church,  which 
is  covered  with  gilt  copper,  hangs  a fine  fet  of  bells, 
with  chimes,  made  in  Holland,  that  always  play  at 
twelve  o’clock.  As  this  fort  hands  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  it  is  not  only  a defence  but  a very  great  or- 
nament to  it.  It  alfo  ferves  for  a fecure  prifon,  and 
on  any  exigency  might  prove  a convenient  afylum  to 
the  fovereign.  On  hate  holydays  the  bahions  and 
curtains  of  this  fort  are  finely  illuminated  with  lamps. 
This  illand  is  above  two  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  is  extremely  well  peopled  ; but  moh  of  the  houfes 
are  mean  buildings.  There  is  hill  to  be  feen  on  this 
ifland  the  fmall  wooden  houfe  which  Peter  the  Great 
ordered  to  be  built,  and  lived  in,  the  firh  time  he 
arrived  on  the  fpot  on  which  this  city  hands  •,  and, 
that  it  may  remain  as  a lahing  monument  of  that 
circumhance,  it  is  kept  in  repair,  and  inclofed  with 
a hone  wall. 

From  the  ifland  of  Peterjhirgh,  you  crofs  the  Little 
Neva , and  come  to  the  ifland  of  Wajili , or  BaJU’s 
ifland,  which  is  the  largeh  of  them  all.  It  lies  to- 
ward Cronjladt , and  is  I'urrounded  by  the  Great  and 
Little  Neva.  The  greateh  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
■woods,  and  the  reh  with  buildings,  it  having  twelve 
broad  hreets  of  an  uncommon  length,  running  in  a 
direCt  line,  and  interfered  at  right  angles  by  fix  crofs 
ftreets  *,  but  they  are  not  paved.  The  vihas  from 
thefe  hreets  are  very  broad  and  beautiful  at  both  ex- 
tremities, the  largeh  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  ifland,  as  far  as  the  Galley  Harbour.  Oppofite  to 
Peterjburgh  IJland , and  adjoining  to  the  hemp- ware- 
house, are  the  exchange,  the  cuhom-houfe,  the 
pack-houfe,  and  the  quay  where  the  merchant-fhips 
unload.  Contigious  to  thefe  are  feveral  large  hone 
buildings  belonging  to  the  imperial  academy  of  fei- 
ences,  founded  in  1724,  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Caminiviojlrow  is  a delightful  recefs,  diftant  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  St.  Peterjburgh,  and  is 
the  moh  northern  of  a numerous  cluher  of  iflands 
formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Neva , where  it  enters 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  joined  to  Peterjburgh  ifland 
by  a bridge  of  nine  boats.  It  is  fcarcely  two  miles  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  half  a mile  broad.  Here 
the  RuJJian  nobility  repair  to  pafs  the  weeks  (to  fay 
months  would  be  improper)  of  the  fummer.  On 
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this  ifland  the  grand  duke  has  a fmall  palace ; the 
river  branching  out  into  many  clear  and  deep  hreams# 
leaves  the  green  borders  of  the  different  iflands ; and 
the  fragrance  wafted  from  the  trees,  efpecially  in  are 
evening,  heightens  the  pleafure  of  the  feene.  No- 
thing can  be  more  agreeable  than  to  row  round  this 
ifland  and  the  adjacent  fliores,  in  a fine  morning,  or 
in  a moonlight  night.  The  Ruffian  bargemen  ufu- 
ally  fing  as  they  row  : they  fing  in  chorufes,  the  mu- 
fic  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  an  horn ; in  the 
ftillnefs  of  night,  and  when  heard  from  fome  dii- 
tance,  it  has  a folemn  effeCt.  Richardfon’s  anec. 
dotes  of  the  RuJJian  Empire. 

The  academy  is  divided  into  two  clafles,  the  firfi: 
conftituting  the  academy  properly  fo  called,  and  the 
fecond  the  univerlity.  The  univerfity  has  its  particular 
profefiors,  who  read  lectures  in  the  fciences,  both  in 
the  Latin  and  Ruffian  languages.  Difference  of  re- 
ligion does  not  difqualify  a perfon  from  being  a pro- 
feffor  ; but  they  are  enjoined  not  to  inculcate  to  their 
pupils  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doCtrines  of  the  Greek 
church.  In  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the  aca- 
demy are  the  imperial  library  ; a muleum,  containing 
natural  and  artificial  curiofities  ; the  printing-houfe  ; 
the  bookfeller’s-ffiop  *,  and  apartments  for  binding, 
letter-founding,  painting,  engraving,  and  the  room 
where  mathematical  inftruments  are  conftruCted. 
Among  the  curiofities  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  fa- 
mous copper  globe  of  Gottorp,  which  flood  on  a tower 
of  the  academy,  and  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire 
when  that  tower  was  burnt  in  1 747 ; but  has  been 
repaired  at  a great  expence,  and  with  admirable  fkill. 
You  afeend  a few  fteps,  and  enter  into  the  globe 
through  a fmall  door:  within  ftands  a table  with 
benches  round  it,  on  which  twelve  perfons  may  con- 
veniently fit.  The  infide  contains  the  celeftial  globe, 
and  the  outfide  the  terreftrial  *,  its  diameter  is  eleven 
feet,  and  it  at  prefent  ftands  in  a ftone  edifice  by 
itfelf. 

The  Admiralty  IJland  is  the  moft  magnificent  part 
of  the  city  : here  is  the  victualling  office  ; the  galley 
dock,  in  which  all  the  galleys  are  built ; and  vaft 
ftore-houfes  for  ftiip-building.  Here  are  likewife  a 
great  number  of  handfome  ftone  houfes  and  elegant 
palaces  extending  along  the  river  fide.  The  Englijh 
factory  have  their  place  of  worfhip  in  this  part,  and 
behind  it  is  New  Holland,  with  the  rope  walk.  The 
Admiralty  or  dock-yard,  is  fortified  with  a wall  and 
five  baftions,  planted  with  many  guns  ; and  all  fhips 
that  enter  the  harbour  falute  it. 

The  imperial  winter  palace  near  this  place,  is  a 
large  fquare  building  three  ftories  high ; but  the  ar- 
chitecture is  not  extraordinary.  Behind  it,  in  a fpa- 
cious  area,  ftands  a noble  equeitrian  ftatue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  of  brafs  gilt,  ereCted  not  many  years  after 
his  deceafe.  Adjoining  to  this  along  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  are  feveral  other  places,  among  which  is 
the  old  imperial  winter  palace ; feveral  elegant  ftone 
buildings  : the  new  play-houfe,  which  is  built  of  tim- 
ber *,  and  a delightful  imperial  lummer  palace,  which 
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is  vs  1 1 of  wood,  and,  being  only  one  ftory  high,  re- 
its  a pLaibre  houfe.  Behind  it  are  fever. d ftone 
buddings  tor  the  officers  belonging  to  the  court.  It 
h is  -i  fine  orangery,  and  a large  beautiful  garden, 
mod  admirably  adorned  with  a grotto,  fountains, 
and  other  water-works,  with  a great  number  of  valu- 
able marble  and  alabufler  Aatues  brought  from  Italy  ; 
but  .ill  of  them  are  not  executed  with  equal  lkill. 
This  garden  is  famous  for  a fine  grove  of  oaks,  that 
has  not  its  equal  in  all  the  RuJJiun  empire. 

A feparate  edifice  of  brick,  Auccoed  white,  called 
“ the  Hermitage,”  communicates  with  the  palace,  by 
means  of  a covered  gallery.  It  takes  its  appellation 
from  being  the  feene  of  imperial  retirement,  but  bears 
no  other  refemblance  to  an  hermitage  except  in  its 
name,  the  apartments  being  extremely  fpacious,  and 
decorated  in  a iuperb  ffyle  of  regal  magnificence. 
To  this  favourite  fpot  the  prelent  emprefs  ufually  re- 
pairs for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  and  on  a Thurs- 
day evening  Ihe  gives  a ball  and  fupper  to  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  form  her  court,  when  diflinction 
of  rank  is  in  a great  meafure  laid  afide.  This  her- 
mitage contains  a numerous  affemblage  of  pictures, 
chiefly  purchafed  by  her  prefent  majefty,  among 
which  is  the  Houghton  collection. 

A winter  and  Summer  garden,  comprifed  within 
the  fite  of  the  building,  are  lingular  curiolities,  and 
fuch  as  do  not  perhaps,  occur  in  any  other  palace  in 
Europe.  The  furnmer  garden,  in  the  true  Afutic  ftyle, 
occupies  the  whole  level  top  of  the  edifice  ; which  in 
the  winter  is  buried  under  fnow.  The  winter  garden 
is  entirely  roofed,  and  furrounded  with  glafs  frames  : 
it  is  an  high  and  fpacious  hot-houfe,  laid  out  in  gra- 
vel walks,  ornamented  with  parterres  of  flowers, 
orange  trees,  and  other  lhrubs.  Here  a great  num- 
ber of  birds,  of  various  Species  and  climates,  flit 
from  tree  to  tree.  Coxe’s  Travels,  II.  320 — 322. 

The  nob!e(t  production  or  art  which  this  city  can 
boab,  is  an  eqnebrian  flattie  of  Peter  the  Great, 
which  was  opened  for  public  inspection  on  the  12th 
of  Augujl  1782.  It  is  executed  by  M.  Falconette,  a 
native  of  France,  but  for  many  years  a refldent  at 
Peter/burgh.  The  Emperor  is  reprefented  afeending 
a rock  of  prodigious  flze,  in  which  exertion  the 
horfe  feems  to  labour,  and  nearly  to  have  reached  its 
fummit.  The  figure  of  the  Czar  is  admirably  ex- 
prefiive  of  fpirit,  thoughtfulnefs,  and  dignity  ; his 
left  hand  holds  the  bridle,  and  his  right  is  extended 
in  the  attitude  of  fuperiority  and  command.  His 
eyes  are  directed  to  a diftant  objeCt,  defigned  to  be 
the  citadel.  The  two  figures  of  the  man  and  horfe, 
which  are  caft  in  brafs,  are  thirty  feet  high,  the  rock 
on  which  they  are  placed  is  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
granite,  weighing  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  tons, 
and,  what  greatly  adds  to  this  Stupendous  work,  it 
was  brought  for  fome  miles  through  a morafs.  Un- 
der the  figure,  on  one  fide  of  the  rock,  is  the  fol- 
lowing infeription  in  Latin,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide 
in  the  Ruffian  language, 

Retro,  Prime,  Catharina  Secunda  pofuit,  1782. 


Mr.  Coxe  remarks,  that  the  fimplicity  of  the  inferip- 
tion  correfponds  to  the  fublimity  of  the  dellgn. 

The  ftreets  that  lie  behind  the  Admiralty,  and  be- 
hind the  imperial  Summer  palace,  are  very  grand  and 
magnificent  ; but  thole  are  equalled,  if  not  excelled, 
by  Great  and  Little  JVLillion-Jlreet , which  are  embel- 
lished with  the  moft  fuperb  buildings.  In  this  part 
alio  lie  the  church  of  the  Swedijh  Fins  ; the  German 
Lutheran  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  is 
an  elegant  AruCture  ; the  menagery  ; the  park  ; and 
the  elephant-yard,  where  feveral  of  thofe  animals  are 
kept. 

l he  IVLufcovite  fide,  which  is  properly  the  city,  is 
on  the  continent,  and  part  of  it  very  well  built.  In 
this  quarter  are  the  private  dock  ; the  court  victual- 
ling-office ; a foundery  on  the  Neva , in  which  are 
cafl  a great  number  of  mortars  and  cannon  ; the  fire- 
work elaboratory  •,  the  aqueduct,  which  fupplies  the 
fountains  in  the  Emperor’s  garden  ; the  German  Lu- 
theran church,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  three  Ruffian 
churches  ; the  barracks  for  the  horfe-guards,  with 
the  (tables  for  their  horfes ; a flructure  called  the 
Pleafant-hcufe ; the  Italian  garden;  the  Mofcovite 
lemlkoi  ; and  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Newiki, 
built  in  honour  of  that  pious  prince,  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  but  not  yet  completed  : it  contains  about 
two  hundred  apartments.  In  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing brands  a very  large  and  beautiful  church,  which 
reprefents  the  eagle’s  body,  the  two  towers  its  neck 
and  head,  the  fpire  the  imperial  crown,  and  two 
i mall  churches  on  each  fide  the  two  wings.  In  this 
convent  are  laid  to  be  deposited  the  remains  of  that 
faint ; for  which  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  caufed  a fil- 
ver  fhrine  to  be  made,  which  is  fixed  on  a fuperb 
monument,  covered  with  filver  plates  of  a confider- 
able  thicknefs 

Mr.  Hanvvay  obferves,  that,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
modern  palaces  and  other  buildings,  an  Italian  ar- 
chitect having  fettled  in  Ri/Jfia,  notwithftanding  the 
difference  of  climate,  the  tafte  of  Italy  is  adopted  ; 
and  though  the  feverity  of  the  cold  is  fo  great  in 
winter,  they  abound  much  more  in  windows  than 
our  houies. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  curious  manufactures 
in  this  city,  as  that  of  looking-glalTes,  gold  and  fil- 
ver works,  tapeftry,  &c. 

Peterjburgh  has  fullered  much  by  fires ; and,  tho* 
a learned  Swede  has  lliewn  it  to  be  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  Baltic  gradually  recedes  from  its  Ihores, 
yet  an  inundation  in  1771  did  great  damage  to  this 
city,  and  to  the  other  places  fituated  near  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  In  'June  1761  vaft  quantities  of  flax,  hemp, 
oil,  and  other  merchandize  were  confumed  by  fire ; 
and  in  May  1771  five  dreadful  fires  broke  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  on  the  fame  day.  The  firft 
happened  accidentally,  but  the  others  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  caufed  by  incendiaries.  Eleven  hun- 
dred houfes,  the  greateft  number  of  which  were  of 
wood,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed. 
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No  fooner  is  the  winter  fet  in,  than  near  three 
thoufand  Ruffians  repair  with  their  fledges  to  Pe- 
ter/burgh, where  they  hand  in  every  ftreet ; and  this 
method  of  carriage  is  fo  cheap  and  convenient,  that 
few  go  on  foot  even  about  the  town.  A fledge  and 
a horfe  may  be  hired  for  the  value  of  about  five- 
pence  fterling  an  hour,  and  within  that  time  the 
horfe  will  go  about  feven  or  eight  En'gljh  miles.  It 
is  fufficient  for  a ftranger  to  know  the  place  or  houfe 
to  which  he  would  go,  and  to  underftand  three  or 
four  Ruffian  words.  Moft  houfe- keepers  have  their 
own  fledges  and  horfes,  and  perfons  of  diftinclion 
have  alfo  their  poflillions.  In  fummer  time  thofe  who 
are  not  inclined  to  go  on  foot  in  this  extenfive  city, 
mud  either  make  ufe  of  their  own  carriage,  or  hire 
boats. 

About  thirty  werfts  from  Peterfburgh,  is  Saraskoe- 
Selo,  a pleafant  imperial  palace,  with  a park  and 
garden.  In  the  hermitage  is  a table  which  may  be 
raifed  up  by  fcrews  into  the  apartment  above,  and 
let  down  again  at  pleafure. 

Befide  the  fortifications  already  mentioned  in  this 
province,  there  is  the  ftrong  fort  of  Schlusselburg, 
which  ftands  on  a finall  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the 
Neva,  where  it  runs  out  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga.  It 
was  formerly  called  Orejbec,  from  the  form  of  the 
ifland,  which  refembles  a nut ; but  Peter  the  Great 
having  made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  1702,  changed 
its  name  to  Schluffelburgh , or  Key-town,  that  monarch 
efteeming  it  the  key  of  his  conqueft. 

The  Ruffians  have  improved  this  fort  both  within 
and  without,  and  added  new  works  to  it  ; it  has  un- 
dergone many  fieges  ; and  when  Peter  I.  took  it,  in 
1702,  he  ordered  two  medals  to  be  ftruck  in  com- 
memoration of  his  fuccefs. 

SECT.  XV. 

The  Acquifition  of  Carelia,  or  the  Government  of 
Wiburg  ; with  a concife  Account  of  the  principal 
places  it  contains. 

WITHIN  the  province  of  Carelia,  or  the 
government  of  Wiburg,  is  part  of  the  great  duchy 
of  Linland,  which  the  Swedes  ceded  to  Ruff  a,  and 
contains  three  diftri&s,  Finlandijh  Carelia,  Kexholm , 
and  Savolax. 
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Carelia  lias  frequently  proved  the  fource  of  conten- 
tion between  Ruffia  and  Sweden.  In  1293  it  fell  un- 
der the  Swedifh  dominion  ; but  in  1338  part  of  it  was 
yielded  up  to  Ruffia.  By  the  peace  of  Njfadt,  con- 
cluded in  1721,  a ftill  greater  part  was  refigned  to 
the  Ruffians,  the  weftern  part  alone  being  left  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  Swedes.  Afterward  Sweden  was 
obliged  to  give  up  by  the  treaty  of  Abo,  the  fort  of 
Frederic Ifh a m and  Wilmanjlrand , with  part  of  the 
parifli  of  Pythis,  fituated  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
eaftern  branch  of  the  river  Kytnmene.  In  this  part  of 
Carelia  are  the  following  places  : 

Wiburg,  a billiop’s  lee,  once  the  capital  of  Ca- 
rclia,  when  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Sweden  again  ft 
Ruffia,  is  fituated  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  has  a con- 
venient harbour,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 
Peter  the  Great  having  taken  this  town  by  capitula- 
tion, in  the  year  1710,  improved  its  fortifications, 
which  have  ever  fince  been  kept  in  fuch  good  con- 
dition, that  Wiburg  may  now  be  confidered  as  the 
bulwark  of  Ruffia  againft  Sweden. 

Wilmanstrand,  feated  on  the  lake  Saima,  is 
principally  remarkable  for  an  obftinate  battle  fought 
near  it,  on  the  23d  of  Auguf,  1741,  between  three 
thoufand  Swedes  and  fixteen  thoufand  Ruffians  ; but 
the  former  were  at  laft  obliged  to  yield  to  luperiority 
of  numbers.  The  Ruffians  after  they  had  gained  the 
victory,  burnt  Wilmanjlrand,  which  was  before  for- 
tified with  a wall  and  moat  ; but  they  have  fince 
caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt. 

Fredericksham,  fituated  on  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
in  the  laft  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  ceded  to  the  latter  ; after- 
ward it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  limits  between  Sweden 
and  Ruffian  Carelia  were  fixed  near  this  place. 

The  diftriift  of  Kexholm  is  very  extenfive  ; but  is 
chiefly  covered  with  rocks  and  lakes.  It  has  been 
frequently  contended  for  by  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes 
and  was  reftored  to  the  former  by  the  treaty  of 
Ny/ladt.  The  moft  remarkable  place  in  it  is  Ktx- 
HOLM. 

In  that  fmall  diftrifl  which  is  a part  of  Savolax 
that  was  yielded  up  to  Ruff  a by  the  treaty  of  Abo 
in  1743,  is, only  the  town  of  Nyfod,  fituated  on 
the  Samian  lake,  and  the  country  nine  miles 

round  it. 
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P.  III. 

POLAND,  LITHUANIA,  POt  IS  II  PRUSSIA,  and  CO  URLAND. 


SECT.  I. 

Poland  in  general. 

Its  Name,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Lakes,  Rivers, 
Soil,  Minerals,  Vegetables,  and  Animals. 

THE  limited  kingdom,  or  as  it  is  alfo  term- 
ed, the  Republic  of  Poland,  is  called  by  the  natives 
Poljha.  Thefe  names  are  deduced  from  the  word 
Pole,  orPolin,  which  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue  figni- 
fies  a country  proper  for  hunting;  the  whole  king- 
dom being  compol'ed  of  vaft  plains,  intermixed  with 
a few  hills,  and  anciently  of  forefts  that  afforded 
fhelter  for  an  infinite  number  of  wild  beafts. 

In  its  largeft  extent  it  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Raffia  and  Little  Tart  ary ; on  the  S.  by  Moldavia, 
Tranfylvania,  and  Hungary;  on  the  W.  by  Sihffia, 
Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania ; and  on  the  N by 
Raffia,  Livonia , Courland,  and  the  Baltic  ; extend- 
ing from  470  40’  to  56°  30'  N.  latitude,  and  between 
1 6°  and  340  E.  longitude  from  London.  It  extends 
feven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  fix  hundred 
in  breadth. 

The  air  is  pretty  cold  in  winter,  but  very  healthy. 
On  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate  Poland 
from  Hungary,  the  air  is  fo  very  cold,  that  it  fre- 
quently fnows  there  in  the  midft  of  fummer  ; and  in 
fome  parts  of  them  the  fnow  never  melts. 

In  Great  Poland  are  feveral  lakes,  fome  of  which 
abound  in  fifh  : the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  the 
lake  of  Gopler,  or  Gopto,  which  is  near  twenty  miles 
In  length,  and  two  miles  and  a half  in  breadth. 

Among  the  Polfflj  rivers,  the  following  are  the 
moft  remarkable  : 1.  The  Duna,  called  by  the  Poles 
the  Cubo,  which  has  its  fource  in  Rujfta,  and  after 
running  through  Lithuania,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Baltic.  2.  The  Memel,  in  Polijh  Niemen,  which  rifes 
in  the  palatinate  of  Novogrodec,  and  running  through 
Lithuania  and  PruJJia,  enters  the  Baltic.  3.  The 
JVeifel  or  Vijlula,  in  Polijh  the  Wijla,  rifes  among 
the  Carpathenian  mountains,  runs  through  Poland , 
and  after  receiving  feveral  other  ftreams,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Baltic.  4.  The  Nicjler,  which  rifes 
in  a lake  among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  di- 
viding Poland  from  Moldavia,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea. 
5.  The  Nieper , the  ancient  Borijlhenes,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  of  Budin,  in  Rujfui,  and  after  a 
courfe  of  near  a thoufand  miles,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Black  Sea. 


The  foil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  yields  fuch 
plenty  of  corn,  that  near  four  thoufand  veffels  and 
floats,  moft  of  which  are  laden  with  corn,  annually 
pafs  down  the  Vijlula  to  Dantzic.  In  Podoha,  Vol- 
hinia,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  province  of  Red  Rujfta, 
corn  grows  in  vaft  plenty.  The  foil  of  Lithuania 
is  as  fruitful  as  that  of  Podolia , and  Samogitia  pro- 
duces abundance  of  grain,  befide  flax  and  hemp. 
Polijh  Prujfta  is  likewife  a very  fertile  country,  that 
alfo  abounds  in  excellent  paftures. 

In  this  country  are  found  peat,  oker  of  all  kinds, 
belemnites,  agates,  chalcedonies,  cornelians,  onyxes, 
opals,  jafpers,  fine  rock  cryftal,  amethifts,  topazes, 
iapphires,  and  even  rubies.  This  country  likewife 
aftords  marien-glafs,  or  Mofcovy- glafs,  talc,  allum, 
lalt-petre,  amber,  pit-coal,  an  inexhauftible  quantity 
of  fait,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  large 
blocks  ; falt-fprings,  fpar,  quick-filver,  lapis  calami- 
naris,  iron,  lead,  and  a finall  quantity  of  tin. 

rihe  vegetable  productions  of  this  country,  confift 
of  fruit,  herbs,  roots,  and  other  garden-ftuffs  in 
great  plenty  : but  though  their  grapes  are  well  tailed, 
they  will  not  make  wine. 

Polifj  manna  is  produced  by  an  herb  that  grows  in 
the  meadows  and  fenny  grounds,  and  is  gathered  in 
great  quantities,  from  the  twentieth  of  June  to  the 
end  of  July. 

The  Polijh  berries  called  kermes,  are  always  ga- 
thered in  May , before  they  are  quite  ripe  ; for  in  the 
month  of  July  they  fvvarm  with  infeCts,  which  render 
the  berries  unfit  either  for  dying  or  medicine.  Thefe 
berries  are  found  on  an  ever-green  of  the  oak  kind, 
adhering  to  its  leaves  ; but  generally  to  its  Item  or 
branches.  They  are  of  a fpherical  form,  as  large  as 
a pea,  (mooth,  fhining,  and  full  of  a mucilaginous 
juice  of  a beautiful  red  colour.  Naturalifts  have  dis- 
covered this  grain  to  be  the  neft  of  a fmall  fly  or 
worm,  which  pricking  the  bark  or  leaf,  in  order  to 
depofit  its  eggs,  raifes  a little  tumour,  which  by  de- 
grees fills  with  a red  pulp,  impregnated  with  the  nu- 
merous progeny  of  that  animalcula.  Great  quantities 
of  thefe  oerries  grow  in  the  Ukraine,  2nd  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warfaw  and  Cracow,  and  were  formerly 
exported  to  Genoa  and  Florence.  Here  are  feveral 
woods  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  fir-trees.  Poland  alfo 
yields  abundance  of  honey  and  wax  ; and  of  the  for- 
mer is  made  a great  quantity  of  mead. 

Horned  cattle  are  bred  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
eighty  or  ninety  thoufand  oxen  are  every  year  driven 
out  of  Poland.  The  Pol'fh  horles  are  llrong,  lwift, 

and 
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and  beautiful,  and  of  thefe  they  have  great  numbers. 
Among  the  wild  beads  are  the  elk,  the  flefh  of  which 
is  delicious  food  ; the  bilon,  which  refembles  the  buf- 
faloe  ; and  alfo  deer,  hares,  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  and 
wild  affes  ; and  in  the  Ukraine , near  the  Nieper,  are 
wild  fheep  and  wild  horles.  An  animal  of  the  wolf 
fpecies,  formed  like  a hart,  with  fpots  on  its  belly 
and  legs,  is  common  in  Poland,  and  (upplies  the  na- 
tives with  their  belt  furs.  This  country  contains  no 
fpecies  of  birds  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Perfons,  Drefs , Manners,  and  Cujloms  of  the  Poles. 

Their  Houfes,  Food,  Diverftons,  Methodof  Travelling; 

Language , and  Skill  in  the  Sciences. 

I T has  been  computed  that  Poland  contains 
fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants ; and  before  the  late 
troubles  and  revolutions  in  that  country,  one  eighth 
part  of  that  population  was  fuppofed  to  confill  of 
Jews. 

The  Poles  are  generally  tall,  and  inclinable  to  be 
fat  ; they  have  fair  complexions,  and  their  hair  is 
ufually  of  a pale  yellow  : they  have  good  conftituti- 
ons,  and  have  a healthful  look.  They  cut  the  hair 
of  their  heads  fhort,  and  fhave  their  beards,  leaving 
only  large  whifkers  ; they  have  a (lately  mien,  and 
great  gravity  of  countenance. 

The  drefs  of  the  Poles  is  pretty  fingular  : they  wear 
a veil  which  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
and  a kind  of  gown  over  it,  lined  with  furs,  and  girded 
with  a falh  ; but  the  fleeces  fit  as  clofe  to  their  arms 
as  a waiftcoat.  They  wear  a fur  cap,  but  have  nei- 
ther (lock  nor  neckcloth  *,  for  though  they  wear  a 
(hirt,  it  is  almoft  like  a woman’s  (hift,  without  a col- 
lar or  wriftbands.  Their  breeches  are  wide,  and 
make  but  one  piece  with  their  (lockings.  Inftead  of 
fhoes,  they  always  wear  Turkey  leather  boots,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  with  thin  loles,  and  deep  iron 
heels  bent  like  a half-moon  They  carry  a pole-ax, 
and  a fabre  or  cutlafs  by  their  (ides,  which  they  never 
put  off  but  when  they  go  to  bed.  The  fabre  hangs 
by  a leathern  (trap,  with  their  handkerchiefs,  knife 
and  (heath,  and  a finall  (lone  fet  in  filver,  to  whet 
their  knife  on.  When  they  appear  on  horfeback, 
they  wear  over  all  a fhort  cloak,  which  is  commonly 
covered  with  furs,  both  within  and  without.  The 
people  of  the  bed  quality  wear  fables,  and  others  the 
(kins  of  tygers,  leopards,  & c.  The  peafants  ufually 
wear  a fheep-fkin  with  the  wool  on,  for  their  winter 
drefs  •,  but  in  dimmer,  a thick  coarfe  cloth  ; and  in- 
dead  of  boots,  wear  bufkins  and  llioes  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees  ; but  as  to  linen,  that  is  a luxury  un- 
known to  this  flavifh  clafs  of  beings. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that 
of  the  men,  only  people  of  quality  afteft  the  French 
mode  of  drefs.  The  Folijh  ladies  are  amiable,  witty, 
fprightly,  and  paffionately  fond  of  plays  and  mufic. 
They  are  generally  model!,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Conner,  are  fo  fubmiffive  to  their  hulbands,  as  to  aflt 
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them  on  the  knee  for  what  they  want,  and  difpofe  of 
no  money  without  their  confent.  Thofe  who  are 
very  rich,  feldom  go  to  church,  or  to  pay  a vifit, 
without  their  coach  and  fix,  and  a great  number  of 
fervants  ; among  whom  are  an  old  gentleman  for 
their  ufher,  and  an  old  gentlewoman  for  their  gover- 
nante,  with  a dwarf  of  both  fexes  to  bear  up  their 
train  ; and  if  it  be  night,  their  coach  is  furrounded 
by  a great  number  of  lighted  flambeaux. 

The  people  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
courage,  their  (Irength,  and  their  longevity  ; no  coun- 
try in  the  world  affording  more  extraordinary  proofs 
of  bodily  vigour,  and  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  health  : 
thefe  are  j uffcly  aferibed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  their  inuring  themfelves  to  manly  exercifes, 
and  the  continual  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  even  in  the 
coldeft  parts  of  Poland : this  laft  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  that  mufcular  (Irength  for  which 
they  are  remarkable. 

The  nobility  are  open,  affable,  liberal,  and  hofpi- 
table,  polite  to  (Irangers,  rigid  to  their  dependants, 
punctilious  in  points  of  honour,  vain,  oftentatious, 
and  magnificent  in  their  apparel,  equipage,  and  man- 
ner of  living:  for  fome  of  the  wealthy  will  have  forty 
fuits  of  clothes  as  rich  as  poflible.  Though  the  Poles 
are  paffionately  fond  of  liberty,  they  live  in  a perpe- 
tual (late  of  fervitude  to  their  profufion  and  neceffi- 
ties,  which  frequently  make  them  (loop  to  be  the 

tools  of  fome  political  faCtion. The  Poles  are  the 

only  people  upon  earth  who  have  provided  by  law 
againll  railing  a maritime  power.  The  vulgar  in  ge- 
neral are  deferibed  as  mean,  mercenary,  ignorant,  in- 
dolent, and  indigent  to  an  extreme. 

The  Polifh  houfes  chiefly  confill  of  ground  rooms  \ 
for  they  feldom  live  above  (lairs.  The  dwelling- 
houfe  is  ufually  oppofite  the  gate  ; the  kitchens  and 
offices  on  one  fide  a round  or  fquare  court,  and  their 
(tables  on  the  other  : they  are  generally  of  wood  ; 
but  thofe  who  affeCl  the  Italian  architecture,  build 
much  higher,  with  brick  or  (lone.  Every  nobleman 
has  a hall  or  large  room  fet  apart  for  entertainment, 
in  which  is  a place  railed  in  with  ballufters,  in  which 
the  plate  is  placed,  and  over  it  is  a gallery  for  the 
mufic.  The  rooms  are  ufually  hung  with  tapeltry, 
and  the  reft  of  the  furniture  is  proportionably  rich  ; 
except  where  they  are  liable  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
Tartars,  and  there  they  have  as  little  furniture  as  pof- 
fible.  The  Polifo  nobility  have  feldom  any  gardens 
or  orchards  to  their  houfes,  though  the  foil  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  them.  But  there  are  bagnios  and 
(loves  in  every  houfe,  and  the  women  have  them  fe- 
parate  from  the  men.  There  are  alfo  baths  in  every 
town  for  the  ufe  of  the  common  people,  who  bathe 
every  day. 

The  houfes  of  the  peafants  confift  only  of  huts 
built  with  poles  in  a round  form,  and  open  on  the 
top  to  let  out  the  fmoke.  They  are  covered  with 
thatch,  or  with  boards  ; and,  as  they  frequently  con- 
fift but  of  one  room,  the  people  and  their  cattle  fleep 
together. 

At 
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At  an  entertainment,  the  Poles  lay  neither  knives, 
forks,  nor  fpoons,  but  every  perfon  brings  them  with 
him  ; and  they  no  fooncr  lit  down  to  table  than  all 
the  doors  are  Unit,  and  not  opened  till  the  company 
return  home.  Thofe  who  arc  invited,  bring  their  fer- 
vants with  them  ; and  it  is  faid  to  be  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a nobleman  to  give  his  fervant  part  of  his 
meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  (hands  behind  him  ; and  to 
let  him  drink  outof  the  fame  cup  with  himfelf:  but  this 
is  the  lefs  extraordinary,  if  it  be  coniidered  that  thefe 
fervants  are  efteemed  his  equals.  Though  there  is 
nfually  great  plenty  of  provisions,  yet  very  little  is 
left  for  the  reft  of  the  family,  it  being  feized  by  the 
fervants  of  the  vifitors,  who  have  a napkin,  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  fweetmeats  for  their  favourite  damfek 
After  the  cloth  is  taken  away,  the  gentlemen  ufually 
fit  down  to  drinking,  and  after  the  ladies  are  retired, 
(moke  tobacco  •,  for  the  other  fex  are  not  excluded 
from  their  feafts.  Bumpers  are  much  in  fafhion,  both 
h«re  and  in  Ruff  a ; nor  will  they  eallly  excufe  any 
perfon  from  pledging  them. 

The  people  are  in  general  fo  extremely  hardy,  that 
the  boys  Hide  naked  on  the  ice : the  Poles  wall  fleep 
upon  the  ground,  without  a bed,  in  froft  and  fnow, 
and  carry  about  their  young  infants  naked  in  the  fe- 
vered: weather.  Hunting  and  feats  of  horfemanfhip 
are  the  diverfions  of  the  great ; and  leaping,  vaulting, 
and  dancing,  are  alfo  favourite  diverfions. 

The  ufual  method  of  travelling  is  on  horfeback  ; 
fora  PoliJJj  nobleman  will  fcarce  walk  a ftone’s  throw 
in  a town  ; but,  as  it  is  a champaign  country,  a ca- 
lafh  and  a pair  of  horfes  are  very  much  ufed  on  a 
journey. 

There  are  very  few  inns  upon  the  roads,  and  in 
thofe  a traveller  meets  with  he  can  feldom  find  any 
thing  to  eat  •,  hence  he  is  obliged  to  buy  provilions  in 
the  towns,  and  carry  them  with  his  baggage.  This 
inconvenience  T faid  to  be  owing  to  a want  of  honefty 
in  the  natives  when  they  travel ; the  innkeepers  ne- 
ver make  any  extraordinary  provificn,  becaufe  they 
have  experienced  that  their  guefts  are  feldom  difpof- 
ed  to  pay  for  their  entertainment. 

The  Pol  iff  language  is  derived  from  the  old  Scla- 
vonic; yet  differs  extremely  from  all  the  other  lan- 
guages derived  from  the  fame  fource. 

High  Dutch  is  very  much  fpoken  in  Poland;  and 
indeed  the  Germans  (frit  introduced  into  Poland  a 
tafte  for  learning,  opened  the  channels  of  commerce, 
built  feveral  towns,  and  raifed  them  to  a flourifhing 
condition  : for  Cafimir  the  Great,  fenfible  of  the  ad- 
vantages Poland  might  reap  from  German  colonies,  in- 
vited them  to  fettle  in  this  kingdom  by  the  greateft 
encouragements,  granting  them  the  moft  improveable 
fpots  in  Poland , and  permitting  them  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws. 

The  Latin  tongue  is  likewife  commonly  fpoken  in 
Poland , even  by  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ; but  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  accent,  quantity,  or  purity  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  Greek  language  alfo  begins  to  be  ftudied  in 


Poland , and  literary  correfpondences  are  carried  on 
with  learned  foreigners  ; but  the  prefs  has  not  yet 
produced  many  books. 

Poland  exports  none  of  its  manufactures,  its  com- 
modities being  carried  out  of  the  country  unwrought. 
Bufching  obierves,  that  religious  bigotry  is  of  infinite 
detriment  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Poland , 
which,  notwithstanding  all  its  natural  advantages, 
has  been  long  gradually  linking  into  poverty  ; but 
this  impediment  is  now  likely  to  be  removed.  The 
Poles , indeed,  export  grain  of  all  kinds,  mails,  deal- 
hoards,  lhip  and  houfe  timber,  pitch , flax,  hemp, 
linfeed,  hops,  honey,  wax,  hides,  horned  cattle,  tal- 
low, leather  dreffed  in  the  RuJJian  manner,  pot-afhes, 
horfes,  and  other  home  commodities  : but  thefe  are 
much  overbalanced  by  the  imports,  as  wine,  that  of 
Hungary  alone  annually  carrying  vaft  fums  out  of  the 
kingdom  ; the  other  articles  of  commerce  imported 
are  fpices,  filver  plate,  copper,  brafs,  and  fteel. 

SECT.  III. 

The  different  Claffis  of  the  People ; the  Privileges  of  the 

Nobles , and  the  Slavery  of  the  Peafants  ; the  Nature 

of  the  Wealth  of  the  Polls. 

THE  Poles , when  coniidered  as  members  of 
the  community,  are  either  nobles,  citizens,  or  pea- 
fants : under  the  fecond  clafs  are  included  merchants, 
artifts,  and  mechanics ; the  latter  are  moftly  vaffals 
to  the  nobles. 

The  Polff  nobility  have  from  time  immemorial  re- 
fided  in  the  country  ; for  every  nobleman  lives  in  his 
own  village,  feat,  or  caftle  •,  manages  his  eftate  by 
his  vaffals,  or  hired  fervants ; and  maintains  himfelf 
and  family  by  agriculture,  breeding  of  bees,  grazing, 
and  hunting.  Some  of  the  nobility  alfo  fpend  part  of 
their  time  in  cities  and  towns. 

Though  Poland  has  its  princes,  counts,  and  barons, 
yet  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  are  naturally  on  a 
level,  except  the  difference  that  arifes  from  the  pofts 
fome  of  them  enjoy.  Hence  all  who  are  of  noble 
birth  call  one  another  brothers.  They  enjoy  many 
confiderable  privileges,  and  indeed  the  boafted  polff 
liberty  was,  until  the  recent  revolution,  properly  li- 
mited to  them  alone  •,  for  they  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  vaffals.  Beiide,  every  nobleman 
was  abfolute  lord  of  his  eftates  ; fo  that  the  king 
could  require  no  fublidy  from  him,  nor  was  he  oblig- 
ed to  maintain  or  find  quarters  for  any  foldiers.  If  a 
foreigner  died  on  a nobleman’s  eftate  in  Poland,  with- 
out leaving  any  heirs,  his  effects  fell  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  ; but  on  the  deceafe  of  a nobleman  without 
heirs,  the  king  could  not  appropriate  his  eftate  to 
his  own  ufe,  but  was  obliged  to  beftowr  it  on  fomc 
other  nobleman. 

The  houfe  of  a nobleman  was  a fecure  afylum  for 
perfons  who  had  committed  any  crime  ; and  even  the 
judges  in  the  towns  dared  not  caufe  a nobleman’s  vaf- 
l’al  to  be  arrefted,  or  his  eft’etfts  to  be  feized;  nor 

could 
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could  any  magiftrate,  not  even  the  king  himfelf,  caufe 
a nobleman  to  be  arrefted,  without  lignifying  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accufed,  and  giving  a previous 
citation,  except  he  was  a robber,  and  had  been  three 
times  impeached  by  his  aflociates,  or  been  furpriled 
in  the  commiffion  of  a crime  ; or,  laftly,  when  he 
could  not  or  would  not  put  in  bail. 

All  eccleliaftical  dignities  and  civil  ports  were  held 
only  by  the  nobility,  and  they  alone  were  qualified  to 
be  proprietors  of  eftates,  except  the  burghers  of  the 
cities  of  Thorny  Cracow,  pllna,  Lemberb,  and  Lublin , 
who  had  the  privilege  of  purchasing  lands. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abject  than  the  condition  of 
the  peafants  of  Poland.  If  one  lord  killed  the  pea- 
fant  of  another,  he  was  not  capitally  convicted,  but 
only  obliged  to  make  reparation  by  another  peafant 
equal  in  value.  The  peafants  had  no  property,  and 
all  their  acquifitions  ferved  only  to  enrich  the  matter. 
— They  were  indifpenfably  obliged  to  cultivate  the 
earth  ; they  were  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  con- 
dition of  life  that  might  procure  them  freedom,  with- 
out the  permiifion  of  their  lords  ; and  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  difmal  and  frequently  fatal  events  of  the 
caprice,  cruelty,  and  barbarity  of  their  tyrannical  maf- 
ters,  who  oppreffed  them  with  impunity,  and,  hav- 
ing the  power  of  life  and  property  in  their  hands,  too 
often  abufed  it  in  the  moft  grofs  and  wanton  manner, 
their  wives  and  daughters  being  expofed  to  the  moft 
brutal  treatment.  Pillories  wrere  erected  in  every  vil- 
lage, on  which  the  Polifh  valTals  were  obliged  to 
ftand  a whole  day  for  crimes  of  a very  trivial  nature. 
Thefe  people,  born  flaves,  and  accuftomed  from  their 
infancy  to  hardfhips  and  fevere  labour,  fcarce  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  better  circumftances  and  more  li- 
berty. They  regarded  their  matters  as  a fuperior 
order  of  beings,  and  hardly  ever  repined  at  their  fe- 
vere lot  ; feldom  knowing  the  want  of  provifions, 
they  were  accuftomed  to  think  that  a man  could  not 

be  very  wretched  while  he  had  any  thing  to  eat. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  in  Poland,  until  the  dift'u- 
fion  of  the  Spirit  of  liberty  over  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  more  enlarged  principles  of  politics  prevail- 
ing among  the  nobles,  at  length  produced  a general 
emancipation  of  this  order  of  men.  A revolution,  ef- 
fected in  a great  meafure  by  the  pureft  views  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  reigning  prince,  and  adopted  with  a 
wonderful  Spirit  of  unanimity  : but  of  this  very  Signal 
event  more  will  be  faid  in  the  5th  and  15th  Sections. 

Every  Polijh  noble  mutt  be  pofiefled  either  of  an 
eftate  in  land,  a Share  in  the  Salt-works,  or  the  reve- 
nues of  the  city  of  Dantzic,  which  are  efteemed  equi- 
valent to  an  eftate  in  land.  The  Polijh  eftates  in  ge- 
neral may  be  divided  into  royal,  ecclefiaftical,  or  pa- 
trimonial. The  greateft  number  of  them  confift  in 
ftaroftas,  which  muff  be  given  away  by  the  king  fix 
months  after  a vacancy,  and  are  regarded  as  the  rights 
of  old  military  officers,  and  the  reward  of  their  part 
Services,  the  word  ftaroft  Signifying  old  age.  Each 
ftarofta  pays  a fourth  of  his  revenue  to  the  republic. 

The  ecclefiaftical  eftates  confift  of  biflioprics,  bene- 
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fices,  priories,  canonries,  and  all  the  land  pofteflesl 
by  the  regular  clergy,  which  is  of  vaft  extent.  Some 
of  the  biflioprics  exceed  five  thoufand  pounds  Sterling 
a year,  which  is  an  immenfe  Sum  of  money,  in  a coun- 
try that  does  not  abound  in  Specie.  . 

The  patrimonial  eftates  compofe  the  Solid  wealth  of 
the  Polijh  nobility,  they  being  entirely  independent  of 
the  court,  and  defcend  by  inheritance  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Thefe  confift  of  lands,  houfes, 
towns,  villages,  woods,  and  efpecially  peafants,  which 
ufed  to  be  valued  as  the  flaves  in  our  colonies,  at  So 
much  a head,  according  to  their  age,  Strength,  and 
constitution.  They  were  in  general  reckoned  each  to 
be  worth  a thouSand  livres  a year  to  the  matter,  and 
had  only  one  chance  for  becoming  free,  namely,  by 
entering  into  orders,  and  enrolling  themfelves  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  priefts  and  friars,  for  which  a very 
fmall  degree  of  learning  was  neeeilary  : but,  as  it  was 
for  the  intereft  of  the  matter  to  disqualify  them,  he 
obliged  them  to  marry  when  young,  and  by  that 
means  not  only  preferved,  but  increafed  his  wealth, 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies. 

SEC  T.  IV. 

The  Slate  of  Religion  in  Poland.  The  Origin  of  the 
Dif  dents  in  that  Kingdom  ; a fummary  Account  of 
their  Conduit  till  the  Formation  oj  the  Confederacies  ' 
in  1767. 

THE  Poles  were  firft  converted  from  idola- 
try to  the  Chriftian  religion  about  the  year  964,  by 
St.  Adelbert,  afterward  archbilhop  of  Gnef  ia.  At 
that  time  Poland  was  circumfcribed  within  very  nar- 
row limits.  The  ftates  which  bordered  on  Poland  were 
then  independent ; but  the  growing  power  of  the 
Poles  gradually  annexed  thefe  territories  to  their  king- 
dom, until,  it  became  the  extenlive  and  powerful  ftate 
which  it  has  long  continued.  The  new  provinces, 
whether  acquired  by  conqueft,  compact,  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  or  marriage,  enjoyed  all  the  immunities  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  ; and  a free  exercifc  of  their 
particular  modes  of  worfhip  was  inviolably  maintain- 
ed. The  reformation  began  very  early  to  make  great 
progrefs  in  Poland,  and  the  majority  of  the  fenators 
and  nobility  became  members  either  of  the  Lutheran 
or  Calviniftical  communion-  To  remove  all  the  dan- 
gers arifing  from  different  religious  perfuafions,  a law 
was  parted  in  the  diet  of  Vilna , in  1563,  by  which 
every  fubjedl  profeffing  the  Chriftian  religion  was  en- 
titled equally  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties, as  well  as  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  no  one  could  by  that  law  be  legally  ex- 
cluded from  them  on  account  of  religion,  provided 
lie  was  a Chriftian.  This  law  was  confirmed  five 
years  after,  at  the  diet  of  Grodno,  anno  1568.  Thefe 
ftipulations  afterward  received  an  equal  confirmation 
at  the  diet  of  Union,  held  at  Lublin , the  year  fol- 
lowing ; they  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  the  pil- 
lars on  which  the  union  retted.  When  the  Polifh 
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conftitution  underwent  that  change  in  1^72,  by  wliidi 
if  affiimcd  the  form  of  a republit , flic  Roman  Catho- 
lic .lid  not  hear  a proportion  in  number  to  the  Greeks 
and  reformed,  of  more  than  one  to  (even.  The  ca- 
tholic, were  then  content  with  the  conceffions  made 
to  them,  whi  It  were,  that  the  cccleliaffic  al  property 
of  catholics  fhould  not  be  given  to  any  hut  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  communion,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
thofc  appertaining  to  Greeks  were  to  be  bellowed  on 
Greeks  only.  The  term  diHidents,  during  the  early 
period  of  the  republic,  comprehended  alike  the  Greeks , 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Cal  vinills,  or,  as  the  lat- 
ter are  called,  in  conlradiffinftion  to  the  Lutheran 
profcllion,  the  reformed.  I he  moderation  which 
itibfilled  for  a long  time  among  tlscle  difhdents  was 
uninterrupted,  and  ferved  as  the  llrongefl  cement  to 
the  Hate  ; » bio  dole  union  was  the  more  meritorious, 
ns  the  moll  civilized  and  bed:  regulated  governments 
in  h.urope  were  at  that  time  deeply  embroiled  in  reli- 
gious contentions.  The  afcendcncy  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  acquired  may  hr,  attributed  to  the  hi- 
got  ted  attachment  of  Sigiftnund  III.  to  that  commu- 
nion, who  began  to  reign  in  iqf>6.  Educated  by  |c- 
(uits,  that  prince  imbibed  principles  which  of  all 
others  were  mod  unfit  for  a throne.  I lie  making  of 
converts  to  the  church  of  Rome  was  his  darling  ob- 
ject ; and  liarrnfling  his  protcflant  fubjccL.  by  oppref- 
lion  and  pcrfeculion,  the  natural  conleqticnce  of  that 
purfuit.  It  is  laid  of  (bis  weak  prince,  t bat  thecon- 
verfion  of  a diffident  (for  l lie  term  at  that  time  was 
meant  to  exc  hide  l he  catholic  s)  t he  demolition  of  one 
of  their  churches,  or  the  founding  of  a new  college 
of  fefuit r,  were  more  cflcemcd  by  him  than  the  gain- 
ing of  a victory,  or  the  prelcrv.il inn  of  a province. 

During  the  long,  inglorious  reign  of  this  prince, 
which  continued  near  half  a century,  the  dillidcnts 
loll  upward  of  an  hundred  churches;  and  t lie  ca- 
tholics incrcafed  to  that  degree,  that,  from  only  live 
of  their  body  in  the  fennte,  they  compofed  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  afTemblv.  The  fate  of  the  dif- 
fidents  continued  levere  din  ing  the  liicceeding  reigns; 
inl’otnueh  that  their  numbers  decreafed  with  their 
itilluencc  ; and  means  were  at  length  found  to  keep 
(Item  entirely  out  of  the  fenate.  By  the  treaty  of 
Oliva,  in  1 Oho,  they  were  reffored  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  participation  of  the  common  rights  of  fiihjciffs  ; 
and  to  this  treaty  the  great  mediating  powers,  viz. 
Pefer/lturgh , Berlin,  London,  and  Copenhagen,  became 
guarantees  But  Hill  their  condition  was  every  day 
growing  worfe.  l’eter  the  Great  wrote  a very  f’erious 
letter,  in  which  lie  cxprelfed  great  difplcafure  at  the 
oppreffmns  (bey  endured  ; and  Attguflus,  then  king 
ol  /'n/, mil,  publifhed  an  edidV  to  maintain  them  in 
their  liberties  ; but  neither  the  letter  nor  the  edidt 
availed  them  any  thing.  The  diet  in  1736  gave 
them  a deeper  wound  than  ever  they  had  before  ex- 
perienre  I,  for  thereby  they  were,  excluded  from  all 
public  offices;  and,  to  llmt  them  out  from  every 
hope  of  relief,  it  was  decreed,  that,  ihould  they  im- 
plore 1I1-  inter*  effion  of  any  foreign  power,  they  were 
to  be  pronounced  traitors  to  their  country,  notwith-* 


Handing  the  rights  which  they  claimed  by  the  treaty 
of  Oliva  were  guaranteed  to  them  by  fuch  powers. 
In  176.),  applications  were  made  to  the  diet  then  af- 
feinhlcd,  by  the  mediating  powers,  in  behalf  of  the 
difhdents,  which  proved  ineffectual  to  procure  them 
relief.  Thus,  driven  to  defpair,  they  began  to  form 
confederacies,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  their  mutual  prefervation  and  defence.  The  no- 
bles and  citizens  of  the  Greek  communion,  and  the 
two  evangelical  confefiions  in  the  great  duchy  of  Li- 
thuania, Jirft  began  to  form  a confederacy  at  Slack, 
March  17157;  foon  after  which  another  was  formed 
at  Thorn  hj  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

1 lie  diJlidents,  by  their  afts  of  confederacy  and  ma- 
nifcllos,  plainly  fhewed  that  they  wanted  only  to  be 
pci  mitted  to  fit  down  in  peace  and  (ecurity.  In  the 
mean  time  the  emprefs  of  RuJJta  augmented  the  troops 
which  fhc  bad  already  Lent  into  Roland,  and  publifhed 
a declaration  in  behalf  of  the  general  confederacies, 
declaring  her  intention  to  fupport  them  with  her  ut- 
mofl  power.  The  late  king  of  VruJJia  is  fuppofed  to 
leave  fomented  and  incrcafed  the  diffentions  in  Poland ; 
to  effeCt  which,  the  molt  fecret  and  infidious  wile# 
were  practifcd.  Soon  after,  confederacies  were  form- 
<<!  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Lithuania,  founded 
on  certain  political  grievances.  Tlicle,  tho’  they  de- 
clared their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  difli- 
dents,  being  actuated  by  different  motives,  were  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  male-contents.  The 
king,  in  this  exigency,  fummoned  an  extraordinary 
diet,  which  met  at  IVarfaw , in  OBober  1767.  In 
this  affcmbly,  the  utinoH  virulence  was  exprefled  to- 
ward the  dillidcnts;  and  the  interference  of  Ru[fat 
was  reprobated  in  very  pointed  terms.  Immediately 
upon  this,  a large  army  of  Ruffians  furrounded  the 
city,  ami  a detachment  entering  it,  fei/.ed  fevcral  of 
the  moll  active  dictiuts,  and  carried  them  prifoners 
to  IVilna.  At  lcngtlia  cotnmiflion  was  appointed  to 
fettle  the  affairs  with  the  diHidents ; the  members  of 
which  were  to  meet  at  the  houlc  of  the  Ruffian  am- 
baffador,  and  the  diet  was  prolonged  to  the  firH  of 
February.  In  this  commifiion  it  was  at  length  fettled, 
that  tlic  diHidents  fhould  he  rcllored  to  their  privi- 
leges ol  public  worfhip,  and  to  certain  other  claims  ; 
but  that  the  Catholic  religion  Ihould  be  confidered  as 
the  cllablifhed  religion  of  the  country,  and  that  no 
one  who  did  not  profefs  that  religion  fhould  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  throne.  Thefe  commiffioners,  in  facft,  fub- 
Hituted  themfelves  in  the  place  of  the  diet;  and 
wliilli  the  latter  was  prevented  from  meeting  by  re- 
peated adjournments,  the  former  body  continued  to 
lit,  and  di (covered  in  their  proceedings  and  refoluti- 
ons  the  moll  tractable  dilpolition  in  co-operating  with 
the  views  ol  the  emprefs  of  Ruffui.  1 he  commerce 
of  Poland  was  foon  after  entirely  lurrendered  into  the 
hands  ol  the  Ruffans.  At  length,  when,  under  co- 
lour of  maintaining  the  interefts  of  the  diHidents, 
every  thing  which  ambition  and  rapacity  could  covet 
bad  been  obtained,  and  the  heavy  contributions  which 
had  been  levied  on  the  nobility  had  effectually  broken 
3 their 
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their  fpirits,  a diet  met  at  Warfaiv , in  March  1768, 
to  confirm  the  ads  of  the  commiifion-  Thefe  hu- 
miliating conceftions,  extorted  from  a people  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  pride  and  independence,  foon  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  inteftine  war ; the  confequences 
of  which  we  fhall  relate  in  Sed.  XV.  which  contains 
a fummary  of  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
difmemberlng  of  the  republic  by  its  three  powerful 
neighbours,  Ruffia,  PruJJia , and  Aujlria. 

The  king  is  here  ftyled  Orthodoxus,  as  a title  of 
honour,  and  St.  Florian  and  St.  Adelbert  are  wor- 
fhipped  as  the  patron  faints  of  Poland. 

The  number  of  monafteriesin  this  kingdom  amounts 
to  five  hundred  and  feventy-fix,  and  of  nunneries  to 
one  hundred  and  feventeen,  befide  two  hundred  and 
forty-fix  feminaries  or  colleges,  and  thirty-one  abbies. 
The  clergy  are  even  pofiefled  of  two-thirds  of  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 

The  monks  of  Poland  are  wealthy,  profligate,  and 
debauched  in  their  manners;  they  are  often  feen 
drunk,  and  led  from  taverns,  without  apprehending 
any  difgrace  to  their  order,  or  dreading  the  cenfure 
-of  their  fuperiors,  as  they  require  equal  indulgence. 
Their  fafts  confift  in  abftaining  from  eggs,  milk,  and 
boiled  fifli  at  night.  But  though  no  clergy  on  earth 
are  fo  attached  to  the  fee  of  Rome  as  the  Poli/lo,  yet 
they  prefer  good  living  even  to  the  opinion  of  the 
pope,  and  therefore  confine  their  abftinence  from  ani- 
mal food  wholly  to  the  evening. 

By  the  new  conftitution  for  this  republic  the  ca- 
tholic faith  is  declared  to  be  the  eftablifhed  religion 
of  the  country,  with  a toleration  to  all  religious  per- 
fuafions. 

SECT.  V. 

The  political  Conjlitution  of  Poland.  Some  Particulars 
refpe Fling  the  new  Conjlitution , the  Order  of  SucceJJion 
to  the  Throne,  and  the  Powers  vefled  in  the  Sovereign. 
The  Anns  of  Poland ; and  the  Badge  of  the  Knights 
of  the  White  Eagle. 

THE  political  conftitution  of  Poland  is  fo 
<extremely  lingular,  that  it  bears  no  refemblance  to 
any  other  government,  ancient  or  modern.  The 
people  have  a fovereign,  and  yet  the  government  is 
with  great  propriety  called  a republic.  The  reader 
has  feen  that  the  nobility  of  this  country  have  greater 
power  than  thofe  of  any  other,  yet  they  deteft  the 
thoughts  of  an  ariftocracy  ; becaufe  they  all  efteem 
themfelves  upon  a level,  each  Poljh  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman confldering  himfelf  as  inferior  to  none  but 
the  monarch. 

The  republic  is  compofed  of  the  king,  the  fenate, 
and  the  nobility,  the  peafants  being  admitted  to  no 
fhare  of  the  government  ; in  which  condition  they 
feem  ftill  to  remain  by  the  new  conftitution.  The 
idea  of  independency  has  been  formerly  carried  fo  far 
as  to  hazard  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  ; the  mo- 
narch not  being  permitted  to  garrifon  even  the  mod 
remote  and  neceflary  frontier  towns  : whence  Poland 
has  in  all  ages  been  made  a kind  of  public  route  lor 
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the  paflage  of  hoftile  armies  ; but  one  grand  objeft  in 
forming  the  new  conftitution  is  to  remove  this  evil, 
and  to  impart  internal  ftrength,  and  confequently  in- 
dependence to  the  country. 

By  the  new  conftitution,  the  crown  of  Poland  is 
declared  to  be  elective  with  regard  to  families,  but 
hereditary  as  to  fucceffion.  After  the  termination  of 
the  life  of  the  prefent  king  of  Poland,  Frederic  Au- 
guftus,  the  prefent  elector  of  Saxony,  is  appointed  to 
reign  over  Poland,  with  the  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  crown  in  his  male  defcendants.  The  eldeft  fon 
of  the  reigning  king  is  to  fucceed  his  father  ; and  in 
cafe  the  prefent  elector  of  Saxony  has  no  male  iflue,  a 
hulband  chofen  by  him  for  his  daughter,  with  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  the  republic,  lhall  begin 
the  firft  dynafty,  and  tlieprincefs  Mary-Augufta  Ne- 
pomucena,  only  daughter  of  the  eledtor  of  Saxony, 
is  declared  Infanta  of  Poland.  The  right  of  electing 
to  the  throne  any  other  houfe  or  family  is  referved  to 
the  nation,  after  the  extinction  of  the  firft. 

Of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  king,  the  new  con- 
ftitution thus  fpeaks.  “ The  king’s  perfon  is  facred 
and  inviolable : as  no  act  can  proceed  immediately 
from  him,  he  being  provided  with  a council  of  in- 
fpeCtion,  compofed  of  nine  members,  confiding  of 
the  principal  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  officers,  and  the 
minifters  of  date  ; therefore  he  cannot  be  in  any  man- 
ner refponfible  to  the  nation.”  He  is  defcribed  as 
being  “ not  an  abfolute  monarch,  but  the  father  and 
the  head  of  the  people.”  All  public  adts,  the  a£ts  of 
magiftracies,  and  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  fhall 
bear  his  name.  To  the  king  is  committed  the  right 
of  pardoning  thofe  who  are  condemned  to  death,  ex- 
cept for  crimes  againft  the  date.  In  time  of  war  he 
has  the  fupreme  command  of  the  national  forces,  and 
may  appoint  the  commanders  of  the  army,  but  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  ftates.  Fie  cannot  declare 
war,  nor  conclude  definitively  any  treaty,  thofe  pre- 
rogatives being  pofiefled  by  the  diet. 

As  the  king  is  obliged  by  the  Facia  Coventa  to 
confult  his  people  with  refpeft  to  marriage,  fo  their 
confent  is  neceflary  to  the  diflolution  of  the  nuptial 
engagement;  for  he  can  neither  divorce  the  queen, 
nor  feparate  from  her  bed,  without  the  approbation 
of  the  diet,  unlefs  he  was  married  before  his  election. 
Fler  majefty  has  no  di  ft  in  cl  houfehold,  except  a mar- 
fhal,  a chancellor,  and  feme  inferior  domeftics.  She 
is  furniflied  with  money  by  the  king  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  civil  lift  ; and,  with  refpeft  to  her  do- 
meftic  oeconomy,  is  little  more  than  his  houfe-keeper 
or  fteward.  The  king's  whole  revenue  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  regal  dignity  does  not  exceed  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns ; exclafive  of  which  there  is  a 
maintenance  for  the  queen-dowager,  his  confort,  and 
children,  in  cafe  of  his  death  ; though  the  latter  are 
denied  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  other  fubjefts,  of 
rifing  to  places  of  truft  and  profit,  left  this  fhould  give 
them  an  afeendant  in  future  elections. 

The  arms  of  the  republic  are,  gules,  an  eagle  ar- 
gent, for  Poland ; and  gules,  a cavalier  argent,  for 
Lithuania* 
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In  the  year  1705,  king  Augufhis  II.  inftituted  the 
order  of  the  white  eagle  ; whofe  enfign  is  a crofs  of 
gold  enamelled  with  red,  with  a white  border,  and 
four  llames  between  the  points,  appendant  to  a blue 
ribbon.  On  one  fide  of  the  badge  is  the  Yohji)  white 
eagle,  with  a white  crofs  and  the  electoral  fword,  &c. 
on  its  bread:;  cn  the  other  fide  the  king’s  cypher,  and 
round  it  this  motto,  Pro  Fide,  Rege,  et  Lege.  I he 
crofs  is  furrounded  with  a crown  let  with  diamonds. 

SECT.  VI. 

The  Senate  of  Poland. 

THE  moll:  refpeftable  part  of  the  Polijl)  go- 
vernment is  the  fenate,  which  is  compofed  of  the  bi- 
fhops,  palatines,  caftellans,  and  ten  officers  of  date, 
who  derive  a right  from  their  dignities  of  fitting  in 
that  aflembly,  amounting  in  all  to  a hundred  and  for- 
ty-four members,  who  are  dyled  fenators  of  the 
kingdom,  or  counfellors  of  date  ; and  have  the  title 
of  excellency,  a dignity  fupported  by  no  penfion  or 
emoluments  necefi’arily  annexed  to  it.  The  fenate 
prefides  over  the  law,  and  is  dyled  the  guardian  of 
liberty,  the  judge  of  right,  and  the  protestor  of  juf- 
tice  and  equity  ; but  the  power  of  this  adembly  is 
much  reduced  by  the  new  conftitution,  and  that  of 
the  diet  augmented. 

The  members  are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  take 
an  oath  to  the  republic  before  they  are  permitted  to 
enter  upon  their  office.  Their  honour  continues  for 
life,  and  at  the  general  diet  they  are  feated  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  fovereign,  according  to  their 
dignity.  They  are  the  mediators  between  the  monarch 
and  the  fubject,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  rati- 
fy all  the  laws  palled  by  the  nobility.  The  value  they 
fet  on  their  dignity  makes  them  defpife  all  other  ho- 
nours ; and  they  have  even  rejected  the  titles  offered 
them  by  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

All  the  biffiop.j  are  fenators,  and  precede  the  fecu- 
iar  members  ; they  are  only  thirteen  in  number,  be- 
fide  two  titular  bifhops  of  places  leized  by  the  Turks 
and  Rujfans ; but  hill  the  titular  honours  are  retain- 
ed, and  eagerly  fought  after,  becaufe  they  give  them 
a right  to  fit  in  the  fenate.  The  archbilhop  of  Gnefna 
is  feated  at  their  head,  and  is  fecond  only  to  the  mo- 
narch ; he  is  alfo  apoftolical  legate  by  his  office,  and 
enjoys  inch  privileges  asgive  him  extraordinary  weight, 
not  only  in  the  fenate,  but  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
for  it  is  a capital  crime  even  to  draw  a fword,  or  to 
fpeak  irreverently,  in  his  prefence.  During  an  inter- 
regnum, he  has  the  power,  under  certain  reftriftions, 
of  coining  money  : when  the  throne  is  filled  he  con- 
vokes the  fenate,  and  oppoles  the  conduift  of  the  mo- 
narch whenever  he  afls  contrary  to  the  conftitution  : 
his  marlhal  is  a fenator,  and  the  crols  is  carried  be- 
fore him.  When  the  primate  vifits  the  king,  he  is 
met  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftairs  of  the  palace  by  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  ; another  great  of- 
ficer attends  him  at  the  top  of  the  ftairs,  and  conducts 
him  to  the  royal  prefence,  while  the  king  advances 
to  meet  him  at  the  door.  He  receives  the  vifits  of 
ambaftadors  without  being  expe&ed  to  return  their 
civilities.  He  is  the  head  and  fovereign  of  the  re- 


public during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  He  like- 
wife  regulates  the  diet  of  election,  ifiues  out  writs  for 
holding  the  general  and  petty  diets,  and  performs  fe- 
veral  other  acts  of  fovereignty,  affifted  only  by  the 
fenate,  the  members  of  which  rather  compote  his 
council  than  are  his  colleagues.  The  Poles  probably 
annexed  thefe  extraordinary  privileges  to  the  primate 
rather  than  to  any  lay  fenator,  from  their  being  fe- 
cured  by  his  religious  character  from  his  afpiring  to 
the  crown. 

The  office  of  palatinate  is  to  march  at  the  head  of 
the  nobility  of  his  palatinate,  and  in  time  of  peace 
to  affemble  the  nobility,  to  prefide  in  the  courts  of 
judicature,  and  pronounce  lentence ; to  fettle  the 
price  of  goods  brought  to  market,  except  in  war- 
time, and  during  the  feffion  cf  a diet  ; to  examine 
weights  and  fneafures,  to  protect,  and  adminifter  juf- 
tice  to  the  Jews.  Thefe  palatinates  amount  to  thirty- 
feven,  including  the  three  caftellans,  and  the  ftarolta 
of  Samogitia , who  rank  with  the  palatinates. 

There  are  eighty-two  caftellans,  who  in  time  of 
peace  are  only  fenators,  without  any  jurifdiction  ; but 
in  time  Of  war  they,  by  general  ftunmons,  act  as  pa- 
latinates, and  are  in  fome  meafifre  their  lieutenants. 
— In  the  DoliJJ)  language,  0 caftellan  is  ftyled  pan,  or 
lord,  and  ki,  or  lki,  is  added  to  the  place  over  which 
eich  is  caftellan,  as  pan  Pofnafki,  lord  of  Pofnan. — 
They  are  divided  into  great  or  little  caftellans.  The 
great  caftellans  are  admitted  into  the  rnoft  fecret  coun- 
cils, from  which  the  others  are  fometime  excluded. 

The  crotvn  officers  are,  the  crown  great- marihal, 
the  great-chancellor,  the  vice-chaiicellor,  the  great- 
trealurer,  the  deputy- treafurer,  and  the  court-marfhal 
of  Poland , and  all  the  flme  officers  ih  Lithuania. 

Though  thefe  ftate  officers  are  the  lal't  of  the  fena- 
tors in  order,  yet  they  are  p'erfons  of  great  power  and 
dignity,  and  in  a fair  v/av  of  riling  to  the  higheft  pofts 
in  the  kingdom. 

SECT.  VII. 

The  Polish  Diet. 

W E now  come  to  the  diet  of  Poland,  which 
is  compofed  of  the  king,  the  fenate,  and  deputies  of 
the  nobility  of  every  palatinate  ; and  is  ulually  held 
on  two  accounts,  either  to  confider  cf  the  refolutions 
of  the  fenate  relating  to  the  public  welfare,  or  for  the 
adminiftration  ofjuftice,  which  are  the  moft  ufual 
diets.  Many  filutary  regulations  have  been  made  re- 
fpecfing  the  diets  by  the  new  conftitution  of  Poland. 

The  king  may  affemble  the  diet  at  any  particular 
place,  except  on  occation  of  a coronation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  cullom  of  the  country,  muff  be  cele- 
brated at  the  capital.  Indeed,  for  a number  of  years, 
the  diet  regularly  affembled  at  IP irfaiu ; but,  on 
complaint  made  by  the  Lithuanian.'',  it  was  agreed, 
that  every  diet  fhould  be  held  at  Grodno. 

On  receipt  of  the  king’s  writ,  the  palatinate  ufed 
to  communicate  the  meeting  of  the  diet  to  all  the  of- 
ficers and  nobility  within  his  jurifdaftion,  requiring 
them  to  affemble  on  a certain  day,  to  deed  deputies, 
to  take  into  confideratioa  the  bhfinefs  mentioned  in 
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the  royal  fummons. — — Thefe  meetings  were  called 
petty  diet',  every  gentleman  pofleffing  three  acres  of 
land  having  a vote,  and  matters  being  determined  by 
a majority  ; but  in  the  general  diet  decrees  were  only 
valid  when  the  whole  body  was  unanimous.  Thefe 
indigent  nobles  were  always  directed  by  fome  perfon 
of  fuperior  fortune,  influence,  or  ability,  and  feldom 
examined  the  fubject  of  the  debate  ; but  remitted  it 
wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  reprefentatives.  Every 
palatinate  has  three  reprefentatives  ; but  the  bufinefs 
devolves  upon  one  of  them,  who  is  elected  for  his  abi- 
lity and  experience  ; and  the  other  two  are  only  added 
to  give  weight  to  this  leading  member,  and  to  do  ho- 
nour, by  their  magnificent  appearance,  to  the  pala- 
tinate they  reprefent. 

As  thefe  deputies  have  the  fame  feats  in  the  diet, 
the  general  aflemblv  is  now  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  upper  and  the  lower  ; the  one  being  compofed  of 
the  fenate,  the  fuperior  clergy,  and  the  great  officers ; 
the  other  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  palatines,  who 

prepare  all  bufinefs  for  the  fuperior  party.- -Thus 

we  fee  how  near  an  affinity  the  general  conftitution 
of  the  Polijh  diet  had  to  a Britijh  parliament,  and  to 
the  original  form  of  government  among  all  the  nor- 
thern nations,  however  they  may  vary  in  particular 
circumftances,  and  be  altered  by  the  influence  of 
time. 

The  diet  takes  cognizance  of  affairs  relating  to  war, 
the  conclufion  of  a peace,  the  forming  alliances,  the 
impofition  of  taxes,  the  levying  of  troops,  the  fram- 
ing of  laws,  and  the  final  determination  of  civil  and 
criminal  caufes  ; there  being  an  appeal  from  all  the 
inferior  courts  to  the  general  diet.  Here  two  foreign- 
ers were  naturalized,  and  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of 
natives ; and  fuch  peafants  as  have  fufficient  wealth 
and  ambition  are  advanced  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 

The  afflux  of  people  occafioned  by  the  diet  was 
very  aftonilhing : wherever  it  happens  to  fit,  thirty 
or  forty  thoufand  people,  who  rivalled  each  other  in 
pomp  and  profufion,  were  added  to  the  ufual  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  nobility,  who  were  not  deputed, 
attended  with  their  families  for  the  fake  of  pleafure  : 
they  drank  deep  of  Hungarian  wine,  their  favourite 
liquor,  and  feafting  and  mirth  were  more  purfued 
than  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate.  Hence  the  deputies 
frequently  came  intoxicated  into  the  diet,  affronted 
the  king,  excited  tumults,  harangued  with  the  rnoft 
abuflve  and  factious  eloquence,  and  fometimes  occa- 
fioned the  diflolution  of  the  aflembly.  Thus  the  fu- 
preme  fenate  of  the  nation  was  in  fact  little  more 
than  a factious  meeting,  conducted  with  the  utmoft 
indecorum  ; but  thefe  irregularities  fliould  be  conii- 
dered  rather  as  having  been,  than  at  prefent  prevail- 
ing. 

.Betide  the  regular  triennal  great  diets,  a particular 
diet  ufed  to  meet,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  on  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  in  a large  field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warfaw.  Upon  the  death,  depofition, 
or  abdication  of  the  fovereign,  the  primate,  on  whom 
the  chief  power  devolves,  ilfued  circular  letters,  fum- 
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moning  the  diet  to  aflemble  on  an  appointed  day.— 
A kind  of  booth  of  prodigious  extent  was  ereHed,  to 
fhelter  the  electors  from  the  weather ; and  deputies 
were  elected  in  the  ufual  manner  in  the  petty  provin- 
cial diets.  A marfhal  was  chofen  by  the  nobility, 
who  mull  be  confirmed  by  the  feijate.  Thefe  laft, 
with  the  nobility,  then  formed  an  affociation,  and 
entered  into  the  moll  folemn  engagements  to  adhere 
to  the  fame  intereft  ; not  to  nominate  a king  till  one 
of  the  candidates  had  obtained  their  unanimous  con- 
fent ; to  preferve  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
republic  ; to  enter  into  no  engagements  with  any  of 
the  candidates,  or  their  ambaffadors,  till  all  the  abufes, 
irregularities,  and  grievances  of  the  republic  were 
fully  redrefled  ; to  infift  upon  the  repeal  of  all  the  de- 
crees, and  even  of  the  royal  ftatutes,  that  had  any 
tendency  to  encroach  on  public  liberty  ; and  to  fup- 
port  the  court  of  juftice  eflabliffied  for  preferring  or- 
der, enforcing  the  laws,  protecting  the  ftate,  coining 
money,  and  performing  all  the  offices  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  ; to  pro- 
hibit all  ftrangers  from  approaching  the  diet ; to  for- 
bid the  carrying  of  fire-arms  to  this  aflembly  ; to 
oblige  the  principal  military  officers  to  fwear  fidelity 
to  the  ftate  •,  to  exert  no  undue  influence,  and  to  ufe 
the  army  only  againft  the  enemies  of  their  country  ; 
to  defend  the  frontiers,  and  fecure  the  honour  and  li- 
berty of  Poland  and  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania  ; to 
oblige  the  officers  alfo  to  fwear,  that  in  cafe  of  any 
fedition  or  revolt,  they  will  afl’ert  the  public  intereft, 
reftrain  the  foldiers  from  adts  of  violence,  and  receive 
no  money,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  from  the 
clergy,  laity,  the  candidates,  or  their  ambaffadors. — 
They  alfo  engaged  to  oblige  the  officers  not  to  advance 
to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  with  their  troops,  nor  to 
approach  the  diet ; and  neither  to  augment  nor  dimi- 
niflr  the  army  but  by  the  diet’s  confent.  Laftly,  the 
treafurers  of  the  crown  were  forbidden  to  iflue  out 
money  without  the  approbation  of  the  fenate,  except 
for  the  pay  of  the  army. 

When  the  marfhal  was  eleCted,  and  a court  of  juf- 
tice was  eftablifhed,  the  diet  ufed  to  draw  our  a bill 
of  grievances  and  abufes,  either  with  refpedf  to  the 
republic  or  to  individuals,  which  they  intended  to 
have  redrefled.  A certain  number  of  fenators  were 
then  deputed  to  the  army  to  keep  them  fteady,  and 
to  affifi  the  generals  with  their  advice.  .Senators  and 
deputies  were  alfo  appo'nted  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  crown  treafure  and  jewels  depofited  at  Cracow, 
and  to  make  their  report  to  the  diet.  Eight  fenators 
were  then  charged  with  the  treafure,  and  a particu- 
lar feal  and  key  was  given  to  each,  that  none  of  the 
keepers  might  fingly  have  accefs.  The  fame  form 
wasobferved  with refpect  to  the  crown  revenue. 

During  the  feffion  of  the  electoral  diet,  which  was 
limited  to  fourteen  days  without  prorogation,  ail 
courts  of  juftice,  except  that  of  the  marfhal,  were 
fhfpended  till  the  coronation  was  over.  The  next 
proceeding  was  to  give  orders  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  foreign  powers,  and  the  advocates  of  the  candidates 
M 2 for 
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for  the  crown.  The  pope’s  legate  was  honoured  with 
tiie  firft  notice,  as  being  the  reprefentative  of  Chrift’s 
vicar,  the  fovereign  of  princes ; then  the  ambaffador 
of  his  imperial  majefty,  who  was  fucceeded  by  thofe 
of  France  and  other  catholic  powers.  They  made 
their  fpeeches  in  Latin , and  were  anfwered  by  the  bi- 

ihop  of  Gnefna,  and  the  marfhal  of  the  deputies. 

But  in  general  it  was  not  the  moft  perfualive  oratory 
that  could  gain  the  efteem  of  the  Polifh  diet : the  de- 
puties deliring  more  fubftantial  arguments,  and  ex- 
pecting their  paffion  for  money  and  wine  to  be  alfo 
gratified.  Addrefs  in  this  particular,  and  in  fecuring 
the  intereft  of  the  clergy,  were  the  chief  qualities  ne- 
cefl'ary  in  a candidate  for  the  crown. 

Immediately  before  they  proceeded  to  the  election, 
public  prayers  were  read,  and  the  whole  diet  joined 
with  one  voice  to  befeech  Heaven  to  direcT  their 
choice,  and  judge  them  according  to  their  integrity 
in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  public  ; a pro- 
ceeding that  mull  appear  equally  abfurd  and  impious 
to  thofe  foreign  minifters  who  had  purchafed  their 
votes.  The  deputies  of  each  palatinate  gave  their 
v®tes  in  particular  rotas,  the  archbifhop  alone  pre- 
ferving  his  feat.  The  firft  fenator  of  every  palatinate 
numbered  the  votes,  which  were  afterward  tranfmit- 
ted  in  a roll  to  the  nuncio  marfhal.  Should  all  the 
votes  prove  unanimous  in  favour  of  one  candidate, 
the  primate  afked  three  times,  with  a loud  voice, 
whether  the  grievances  had  been  redrefled,  and  then 
proclaimed  the  king,  the  marfhals  of  the  crown  and 
duchy  of  Lithuania  obferving  the  fame  ceremonies. — 
In  cafe  of  a contefled  election,  the  fenate  affembled  in 
a particular  part  of  the  booth,  and  endeavoured  by 
perfuafions,  promifes,  and  menaces,  to  bring  all  the 
eleflors  to  one  opinion  ; and  when  this  was  found  im- 
practicable, the  majority  was  declared,  and  their  opi- 
nion pafl'ed  for  a legitimate  election,  though  this  was 
diametrically  oppofite  to  the  fundamental  conftitution. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Polijb  diet,  until  by 
the  new  conftitution,  it  underwent  many  important 
changes.  By  the  fixth  article  of  that  conftitution  it 
is  decreed  that  the  diet,  or  the  affembly  of  fates,  fhall 
be  divided  into  twohoufes  ; viz.  the  houfe  of  nuncios, 
or  deputies,  and  the  houfe  of  fenate,  where  the  king 
is  to  prefide.  The  former,  being  the  reprefentative 
and  central  poirit  of  fupreme  national  authority,  fhall 
pofiefs  the  pre-eminence  in  the  legillature  ; therefore, 
ail  bills  are  to  be  decided  firf  in  this  houfe. 

tft.  All  general  laws,  viz.  conftitutional,  civil,  cri- 
minal, and  perpetual  taxes;  concerning  which  mat- 
ters, the  king  is  to  iffue  his  propofitions  by  the  circu- 
lar letters  fent  before  the  dietines  to  every  particular 
palatinate  and  to  every  diftrisft  for  deliberation,  which 
coming  before  the  houfe  with  the  opinion  expreffed 
in  the  inftruflions  given  to  their  reprefentatives,  fhall 
be  taken  the  firft  for  decifion. 

2d.  Particular  laws,  viz.  temporal  taxes ; regula- 
tions of  the  mint  ; contracting  public  debts  ; creating 
nobles,  and  other  cafual  recompences  ; reparation  of 
public  expences,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary ; 


concerning  war,  peace,  ratification  of  treaties,  both 
political  and  commercial;  all  diplomatic  acts  and  con- 
ventions relative  to  the  laws  of  nations;  examining 
and  acquitting  different  executive  departments,  and 
fimilar  fubjedts  arifing  from  the  accidental  exigencies 
and  circumltances  of  the  itate  ; in  which  the  propo- 
fitions, coming  diredtiy  from  the  throne  into  the 
houfe  of  nuncios,  are  to  have  preference  in  difeuffion 
before  the  private  bills. 

In  regard  to  the  houfe  of  fenate,  it  is  to  confift  of 
bifhops,  palatines,  caftellans,  and  ininifters,  under  the 
prefidency  of  the  king,  who  fhall  have  but  one  vote, 
and  the  cafling  voice  in  cafe  of  parity,  which  he  may 
give  either  perfonally,  or  by  a meffage  to  the  houfe. 
Its  power  and  duty  fhall  be, 

1 ft.  Every  general  law  that  paffes  formally  through 
the  houfe  of  nuncios  is  to  be  fent  immediately  to  this, 
which  is  either  accepted,  or  fufpended  till  farther  na- 
tional deliberation,  by  a majority  of  votes,  as  pre- 
ferred by  law.  If  accepted,  it  becomes  a law  in<all 
its  force  ; if  fufpended,  it  fhall  be  refumed  at  the  next 
diet  ; and  jf  it  is  agreed  to  again  by  the  houfe  of  nun- 
cios, the  fenate  muft  fubmit  to  it. 

3d.  Every  particular  law  or  ftatute  of  the  diet  in 
matters  above  fpecified,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  houfe  of  nuncios,  and  fent  up  to  the 
fenate,  the  votes  of  both  houies  fhall  be  jointly  com- 
puted, and  the  majority,  as  deferibed  by  law,  fhall 
be  confidered  as  a decree  and  the  will  of  the  nation. 

Thofe  fenators  and  minifters  who,  from  their  lhare 
in  executive  power,  are  accountable  to  the  republic, 
cannot  have  an  adlive  voice  in  the  diet,  but  may  be 
prefent  in  order  to  give  neceffary  explanations  to  the 
ftates. 

Thefe  ordinary  legiflative  diets  fhall  have  their  un- 
interrupted exiftence,  and  be  always  ready  to  meet  ; 
renewable  every  two  years.  The  length  of  leffions 
fhall  be  determined  by  the  law  concerning  diets.  If 
convened  out  of  ordinary  feffion  upon  feme  urgent 
occafion,  they  fhall  only  deliberate  on  the  fubject 
which  occafioned  fuch  a call,  or  on  circumftances 
which  may  arife  out  of  it. 

No  law  or  ftatute  enabled  by  fuch  ordinary  diet  can 
be  altered  or  annulled  by  the  lame. 

The  compliment  of  the  diet  fhall  be  compofed  of 
the  number  of  perfons  in  both  houfes,  to  be  determin- 
ed hereafter. 

The  law  concerning  the  dietines,  or  primary  elec- 
tions, as  eftablifhed  by  the  prefent  diet,  fhall  be  re- 
garded as  a moft  effential  foundation  of  civil  liberty. 

The  majority  of  votes  fhall  decide  every  thing,  and 
everywhere;  therefore  we  abolifn,  and  utterly  an- 
nihilate, liberum  veto,  all  forts  of  confederacies  and 
confederate  diets,  as  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  pre- 
fent conftitution,  as  undermining  the  government, 
and  as  being  ruinous  to  fociety. 

Willing  to  prevent,  on  one  hand,  violent  and  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  national  conftitution,  yet,  con- 
fidering  on  the  other,  the  neceffity  of  perfecting  it, 
after  experiencing  its  effects  on  public  profperitv,  we 
2 determine 
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determine  the  period  of  every  twenty-five  years  for  an 
extraordinary  conftitutional  diet,  to  be  held  purpofely 
for  the  revifion  and  fuch  alterations  of  the  conftituti- 
on  as  may  be  found  requifite ; which  diet  fhall  be 
circumfcribed  by  a feparate  law  hereafter. 

SECT.  VIII. 

2 'he  Strength  of  Poland,  with  refpecl  to  its  Fortifica- 
tions and  Military  Forces. 

ONE  of  the  moft  extraordinary  parts  of  the 
conflitution  of  Poland , is  the  manner  of  railing  and 
maintaing  the  militia.  Originally  Poland  was  an  open 
country,  as  at  prefent,  without  fortrefles  ; but,  in 
courfe  of  time,  the  government  caufed  fortifications  to 
be  erefted  in  the  cities,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  incurfi- 
ons  of  the  enemy  : thefe  were  fubjedt  to  royal  authori- 
ty, and  defended  by  regular  garrifons  ; but  as  they 
were  found  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  monarch,  by 
erecting  a kind  of  handing  army,  with  which  fome 
ambitious  prince  might  dellroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  fome  of  the  citadels  were  demolilhed,  and 
others  negledted.  They  were  then  ufurped  by  the 
neighbouring  lords,  who  by  this  means  extended 
their  authority  over  the  citizens  and  burgers,  as  well 
as  over  the  peafants  on  their  own  ellates. 

Hence  there  are  at  prefent  few  fortified  places 
either  in  Poland  or  Lithuania  ; for  the  Poles  allege, 
that  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  defence  of 
their  country.  Karniniek,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pcdolia 
owes  its  ftrength  more  to  nature  than  art.  The  boaft- 
ed  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Zamojk,  if  compared 
with  the  fortified  towns  of  other  countries,  muft  ap- 
pear very  inconfiderable  ; the  art  of  a Vauban  has 
not  been  difplayed  in  this  country.  Here  Dr.  Bufch- 
ing  obferves,  that,  “ when  a foriegner  reads  of  forti- 
fied places  in  Poland , he  mull:  not  fuppofe  that  fuch 
exprellions  fignify  any  more  than  a ditch,  a rampart, 
a wooden,  or  a (tone  wall,  with  which  fuch  places  are 
furrounded.  Dantzic  is  the  only  place  that  deferves 
the  name  of  a fortrefs  in  the  Polfij  dominions ; but 
this  is  an  independent  city.” 

A handing  army  kept  in  conftant  pay,  was  former- 
ly unknown  in  this  country  ; but  all  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  them.  In 
the  year  1551,  the  Lithuanians , for  their  own  fecurity, 
firft  began  to  keep  on  foot  a certain  number  of  troops, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Poles , who 
raifed  an  army  to  defend  their  frontiers  from  the  ra- 
vages of  their  lawlefs  neighbours. 

The  crown-army  coniifted  of  a thoufand  fpear- 
men,  three  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty  curiaf- 
fiers,  a thoufand  light-armed  troops,  which  were  all 
difciplined  in  the  Polfij  manner ; four  thoufand 
dragoons,  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  foot- 
foldiers,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  matrofles,  and  four 
hundred  Hungarians  : all  thefe,  except  the  laft,  were 
under  the  German  difcipline. 

The  Lithuanian  army  is  compofed  of  four  hundred 
men  bearing  lances  or  fpears,  about  eleven  hundred 


and  fixty  curiaffiers,  four  hundred  and  fixty  Tartars, 
two  hundred  and  forty  Cojfacs , four  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, three  regiments  of  foot,  and  a hundred  and 
fifty  matrofles. 

The  charge  of  thefe  troops  is  defrayed  in  Poland  by 
a poll-tax  ; but  in  Lithuania , other  taxes  are  levied 
for  this  purpofe.  The  foldiers  alfo  receive,  befide' 
their  pay,  what  is  called  winter-quarter  money,  and 
are  moflly  cantoned  on  the  crown  lands. 

Befide  this  fmall  (landing  army;  which  receives 
conftant  pay,  Poland , on  any  prefling  exigency,  is  pro- 
vided with  another  that  can  fpeedily  be  raifed,  and  is 
of  little  expence  to  the  public  ; for,  on  any  fudden 
and  important  danger,  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility 
are  fummoned  to  appear  in  the  field  on  horfeback  5 
and  this  army  is  called  the  pofpolite;  This  is  con- 
cluded upon  in  a diet,  after  having  been  previoufly 
propofed  in  the  provincial  meetings,  and  is  done  by 
royal  letters,  with  the  feals  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
great  duchy  Lithuania.  Thefe  being  fattened  to  poles 
by  the  fummoners,  are  carried  to  the  principal  noble- 
men, date  officers,  and  perfons  of  rank  in  every  pala- 
tinate, and  read  in  the  market-places  of  the  cities  and. 
towns.  When  this  has  been  three  times  repeated,  the 
nobility,  after  holding  their  aflemblies  in  their  palati- 
nates and  diftrifts,  appear  in  the  field  on  horfeback, 
and,  during  the  campaign,  provide  fubfiftance  for 
themfelves. 

All  gentlemen  who  live  in  cities  and  towns  upon 
the  intereflrof  money  ; all  tenants  who  have  procured 
leafesfor  a term  of  years,  which  indeed  are  extremely 
uncommon  in  Poland ; all  the  king’s  tenants,  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  advocates  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  are  re- 
quired to  ferve;  and,  in  cafe  of  iminent  danger,  all 
the  citizens  in  general,  and  even  the  gentry  imprifoned 
for  high  crimes,  are  difmifled  to  attend  the  pofpolite, 
being  afterward  bound  to  return  to  their  confinement, 
to  (land  trial,  and  fuffer  the  punifhment  due  to  their 
crimes,  unlefs  they  have  merited  a pardon  by  fome 
fignal  a<fts  of  valour  in  the  fervice  of  their  country. 

At  prefent  this  body  is  entirely  compofed  of  caval- 
ry. There  is  alfo  a fmall  body  of  infantry  raifed  at 
the  expence  of  fuch  citizens  as  are  worth  four  thou- 
faud  florins  ; the  more  wealthy  burghers  are  obliged 
to  find  a horfeman  completely  armed.  In  the  great 
duchy  of  Lithuania , the  clergy  are  alfo  obliged  to  fie 
out  a number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  their  temporal 
and  fpiritual  pofleflions.  The  poor  gentry  may  either 
appear  in  perfon,  or  fubfcribe  to  equip  one  horfeman 
for  a certain  number  of  eftates ; and  brothers,  who 
are  joint  proprietors,  may  depute  one  perfon  to  re- 
prefent  them  all.  However,  the  court  and  retinue 
both  of  the  king  and  queen  are  exempted  from  taking 
the  field.  The  primate  alfo  is  veiled  with  a power 
of  protecting  a certain  number  of  the  gentry  within 
his  jurifdidtion,  from  appearing  in  a military  capacity  ; 
and  this  privilege  is  fometimes  claimed  by  the  bifhop 
of  Cracow. 

The  pofpolite  of  every  palatinate,  being  aftembled 
at  the  appointed  place,  are  led  by  their  proper  offi- 
cers to  the  general  rendezvous,  where  the  palatines 
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furrender  their  fever. 'll  charges  to  the  commander  in 
chief.  The  Polijlo  nobility  fquander  the  bulk  of  their 
fortunes  in  making  a magnificent  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  come  with  glittering  arms,  fine  horfes,  rich 
trappings,  and  elegant  apparel. 

i he  cavalry  is  divided  into  huffarts  and  tavarfies  *, 
the  former  are  chofen  men  and  horfe,  both  defended 
by  clofe  armour  ; the  latter  are  covered  only  by  a 
bread- plate,  gorget,  and  helmet.  Lances,  fabres,  and 
pifiols,  are  the  arms  of  the  hufiarts  •,  and  carbines, 
bows,  and  arrows,  of  the  travarfies.  The  former 
dart  their  lances  at  a confiderable  diftancc  ; and,  if 
they  mils  their  aim,  recover  them  by  means  of  a frlk 
cord  fattened  to  the  wrift.  All  the  cavalry  have  the 
fkins  of  wild  beads  over  their  armour,  and  are  ltuek 
over  with  the  wings  of  {forks  and  other  large  birds, 
which  give  them  a fierce  appearance,  and  terrify  the 
enemy’s  horfe,  which  when  unaccuftomed  to  fo  ex- 
traordinary a fpectacle,  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the 
charge.  As  to  the  Polffh  light-horfe,  they  differ 
little  from  the  other  troops,  being  armed  with  coats 
of  mail,  helmets,  &c.  Thefe  are  fent  upon  all  fora- 
ging parties,  and  expeditions  which  require  celerity, 
they  being  lefs  encumbered  with  baggage. 

As  no  luttlers  are  admitted  into  the  camp,  every 
Pcli/h  officer  mutt  provide  provisions  for  himfelf; 
and  the  cities  and  towns  provide  carriages  and  due 
military  ftores. 

The  king  himfelf  always  marches  at  the  head  of 
his  army  . but  after  the  nobility  have  been  a fort- 
night at  the  general  rendezvous,  if  no  enemy  appear, 
tliev  arc  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  refpective  homes. 
Thefe  troops  are  not  obliged  to  march  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  ; but  if  this  be  refolved,  and 
the  nobility  voluntarily  conform  to  it,  every  horfe  - 
man  and  foot-fold ier  previoufiy  receives  five  Potijh 
marks,  or  about  one  pound  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence, 
and  the  campaign  is  not  to  laft  above  three  months. 
Such  a general  fummons  lias  not  been  iffued  Since 
the  vear  1672;  nor  was  it  ever  of  any  great  advan- 
tage to  the  republic,  on  account  of  the  lliort  duration 
of  the  campaign,  the  want  of  good  discipline  and  obe- 
dience to  their  chiefs. 

We  have  now  given  a particular  account  of  Poland 
and  its  inhabitants  in  general,  and  Shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  deferibe  the  feveral  provinces,  and  the  princi- 
pal places  worthy  of  notice. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland , according  to  Dr.  Buf- 
ching,  coniilts  of  three  principal  provinces,  viz.  Great 
Poland,  Little  Poland , and  the  great  duchy  of  Lithua- 
nia. This  division,  lie  obferves,  is  of  great  utility 
with  refpect  to  the  public  law  of  Poland ; according 
to  which  the  nation  con  lifts  of  three  diliintfl  people 
an  1 three  provinces,  and  the  nrarSlial  in  the  diet  is 
alternately  chofen  from  each,  lint  however  conveni- 
ent this  division  may  be  for  the  Poles , it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fo  to  the  geographer;  Since  even  that 
writer  has  placed  his  account  of  Polffh  Prujfia , which 
belongs  to  Great  Poland , after  Lithuania.  We  Shall 
therefore  give  what  appears  to  us  a more  natural  di- 


vision, in  which  the  countries  and  people,  who  are 
in  feme  refpects  remarkably  different,  by  not  being 
clafted  together  will  be  lets  confounded. 

S E C T.  IX. 

Great  Poland,  including  Poland  Proper,  Cuiavia, 
and  MaSTovia  ; with  the  principal  Places  in  each. 

G P.  E A T Poland,  including  the  above  pro- 
vinces, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Pruffia  and  Poli/Jj  Prufffia , on  the  E.  by  Poluchia  and 
Lithuania , on  the  S.  by  Little  Poland,  and  on  the  W« 
by  Sihfia. 

Great  Poland,  properly  fo  called,  contains  five  pala- 
tinates, the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are, 

Poseran  or  Posnan,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate 
of  Pofnania,  is  a handfome  but  not  a very  large  city, 
feated  on  the  river  IP  art  a,  in  5 2°  26'  N.  latitude. 
It  is  inclofed  with  a double  wall  and  a deep  moat. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  it  has  two  Suburbs, 
furrounded  with  a large  morafs  ; but  both  the  city 
and  Suburbs  are  fubjeift  to  frequent  inundations  by 
the  overfiowing  of  the  river.  The  caftle,  which  is  a 
good  Structure,  ftands  on  an  ifiand  in  the  fame  river. 
This  is  the  moft  ancient  bishop’s  fee  in  Poland,  it 
being  founded  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  and  made 
fubordinate  to  the  biihop  of  Mapdiburgh,  under  which 
it  continued  till  it  was  Subjected  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Gnefna.  It  owes  great  part  of  its  profperity 
to  its  trade  with  Germany  ; for  it  is  a ftable  town, 
and  enjoys  feveral  other  privileges. 

Fraustadt,  in  the  Polffh  language  Uffkonun , is  a 
handfome  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Silefui,  in  latitude 
510  45',  built  by  the  Germans,  from  whom  a great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  are  defeended  ; hence  there 
are  two  Lutheran  churches  in  the  town.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  oxen  and 
wool.  Praujladt  formerly  belonged  to  Pile  ft  a ■,  but 
was  annexed  to  the  Pcli/h  dominions  by  king  CaSimir, 
who  promifed  to  maintain  its  former  privileges, 
among  which  was  the  right  of  coining  money.  In 
the  year  1644  this  town  was  almoft  deftroyed  bv  fire  ; 
and  in  170  6 the  combined  armies  of  the  Saxons 
and  Ruffians  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Swedes 
near  this  place. 

Lissa,  called  by  the  Poles  Lefzno,  is  a fine  populous 
town  anil  lordfhip,  near  the  preceding,  in  the  territo- 
ry of  which  it  lies.  It  was  formerly  no  more  than  a 
village,  but  a great  number  of  proteftants  removing 
thither  from  Silefia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Aujlria , 
and  obtaining  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  it  in- 
creafed  till  it  became  a considerable  town.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a good  trade.  In  16^7  the  inhabi- 
tants deferted  it  ior  fear  of  the  Polfflo  troops,  who 
plundered  and  laid  it  in  afties  ; and  in  1 707  it  was  laid 
wafte  by  the  Ruffians,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with 
great  improvements.  The  king  of  Prujffia,  in  1772, 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  it  by  virtue  of  a claim  which  he 
lets  forth  in  his  manifefto.  S,ee  Seift.  XV.  In  this 
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town  a meeting  of  fome  of  the  nobility  of  Great 
Poland  was  procured  the  fame  year,  by  the  influence 
of  the  PruJJian  army,  in  order  to  give  a function  to 
the  depredations  of  that  monarch. 

In  the  palatinate  of  Kali/ 7)  is  the  city  of  Gnesna, 
called  by  th t Poles  Gniezno,  the  capital  of  Great  Poland , 
and  the  mod  ancient  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
fituated  in  a plain,  and  is  not  only  a large  town,  but 
the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  whofe  power,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  is  next  to  that  of  the  king.  A 
court  of  judicature  is  held  in  the  town  ; and  a particu- 
lar chancellor  belongs  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
in  which  is  the  body  of  St.  Adalbert,  incloled  in  a 
filver  fhrine.  There  is  alfo  a feminary  founded 
here. 

We  now  come  to  the  province  of  Cujavia,  which 
is  very  fertile,  and  watered  by  many  lakes  that  abound 
with  filh  : the  principal  of  thefe  is  the  lake  of  Goplo. 
The  bifhop  of  Cujavia  is  a fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop 
of  Grief na,  and  alfo  ftyles  himfelf  bifhop  of  Pomerellia. 
This  province  is  now  annexed  to  Aujlria , by  virtue  of 
the  claim  made  by  the  emprefs  queen.  See  Sedt. 
XV.  Cujavia  contains  two  palatinates , the  moft  con- 
liderable  place  in  which  is, 

Uladislaw,  a handfome  city  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  Vifula.  Here  is  a fine 
palace,  in  which  the  bifhop  of  Cujavia  refides.  The 
cathedral  is  an  ancient  Gothic  ftrubture,  rich  in  plate, 
ornaments,  and  relics,  and  is  encompafled  by  the 
houfes  of  the  canons  and  a large  free-fchocl, 

Another  province  of  Great  Poland  is  Masovia,  or 
Masuren,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  PoliJJj 
monarchy,  has  been  coniidered  as  a part  of  that  king- 
dom. It  has  been  twice  given  to  the  queens  of  Po- 
land as  a dowry.  Mafovia  contains  two  palatinates , 
in  which  are  the  following  places  : 

Warsaw,  the  capital  Mafovia,  and  the  royal  refi- 
dence,  is  feated  on  the  Vijhila , almoft  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  in  520  21  N.  latitude, 'and  210  10'  E. 
longitude  from  London.  It  is  furrounded  with  a moat 
and  double  wall,  and  has  a flately  caftle.  Here  are 
feveral  elegant  ftone  buildings  and  palaces;  a great 
number  of  beautiful  churches  and  convents  ; an  hofl- 
pital,  an  arfenal,  and  a flatue  of  king  Sigifmund  III. 
erected  to  his  memory  by  hisfon  Uladiflaus  IV.  The 
valuable  library  of  count  Zadilufk,  which  was  opened 
in  1746,  faid  to  contain  above  two  hundred  thoufand 
volumes,  is  both  an  advantage  and  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  Some  years  fince,  an  academy  for  military  ex- 
erciles,  and  a literary  fociety  were  inflituted  at  VV&r- 
J'aw. 

Sigifmund  III.  was  the  firft  who  made  this  city" 
the  royal  refidence,  and  his  fucceflors  have  relided 
here  ever  fince.  In  1655  this  city  had  a Swedfo 
garrifon,  who  brought  hither  a confiderable  booty 
from  feveral  parts  of  Poland ; and  a great  number  of 
military  and  civil  officers,  with  fome  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction of  that  nation,  relided  there.  But  the  Poles 
laid  fiege  to  it  the  year  following,  and,  after  a vigorous 
defence,  obliged  the  city  to  furrender.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  Sivedcs  were  permitted  to  leave 


the  place  ; but  the  belt  part  of  the  plunder  they  had 
amalfed  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  However, 
Charles  Guftavus  approaching  with  an  army  to  re- 
lieve the  city,  king  John  Caiimir  marched  againft 
him,  and  a battle  was  fought  near  the  fuburbs  of 
Praga , which  lafted  three  days  ; but  at  laft  the  Poles 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  behind  their  artillery 
and  baggage;  upon  which  the  Swedes  placed  a final! 
garrifon  in  the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  fortifications. 
In  1702,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Warfaw 

In  this  province  is  alfo  the  city  of  Ploczko,  which 
ftands  on  an  eminence  by  the  Vijhila , and  affords  a 
very  pleafant  profpect.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  who 
is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifliop  of  Gnefia  : it  is  alfo  the 
refidence  of  a palatine,  a caftellan,  and  a ftarofla, 
The  provoft,  or  dean,  is  lord  of  the  diftridt  of  Sielun 
and  fovereign  of  the  nobility  who  refide  there,  and  is 
accordingly  ftyled  prince  of  that  territory.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a good  trade. 

PoliJJj  P ruff  a is  coniidered  as  a diftridt  belonging 
to  Great  Poland , merely  perhaps  from  its  bordering  on 
that  part  of  the  Polifr  dominions  : but  this  province 
deferves  a particular  defeription. 

SECT.  X. 

Little  Poland,  including  Podlachia,  Red  Ruffia, 
Podolia,  Kiow,  and  Volhinia  ; containing  an  Acount 
of  the  principal  'Towns , particularly  oj'  Cracow,  and 
the  famous  Salt  Mines  of  Bocnia  and  Wililka. 

LITTLE  Poland,  which  is  alfo  called 
Upper  Poland,  properly  lo  called,  contains  the 
palatinates  of  Cracow,  Sandomir , and  Lublin,  and  has 
the  following  remarkable  places: 

CuaCow.,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
the  fixed  head  refidence  of  the  fovereign,  is  feated  in 
a fertile  country,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Vifula  and  the 
Ridowa,  in  190  30'  E.  longitude,  and  50°  A',  latitude. 
The  city  contains  a great  number  of  convents  and 
churches,  and  among  the  latter  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  the  principal.  On  the  W.  fide  of  it 
is  a iuburb,  with  handfome  gardens,  and  near  it  is 
the  king’s  palace,  which  has  elegant  gardens  inclofed 
with  a wall.  On  the  S.  fide  of  it  is  the  royal  caftle, 
feated  on  a high  rock  near  the  Vifula.  1 his  large 
ftrudture  is  defended  by  walls,  towers,  and  baftions, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a town  ; it  includes  the 
king’s  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  two  other  churches, 
with  feveral  dwelling  houfes.  The  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Staniflaus,  formerly  bifhop  of  this  fee, 
whom  Boleflaus  II.  killed  at  the  altar  with  his  own 
hands,  becaufe  that  bifhop’s  admonitions  were  grown 
infupportable  to  him.  St.  Saniflau’s  remains  are  in-' 
clofed  in  a filver  fhrine,  and  maffes  are  continually 
performed  day  and  night  in  this  Church.  In  the 
treafury  of  the  cathedral,  among  other  things  of  great 
value,  are  the  regalia,  on  which  account  it  is  under 
the  care  of  the  treafurer  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the 
kings  of  Poland  are  always  crowned,  and  their  re- 
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mains  interred.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  bifhopric 
of  Cracow  amounts  to  forty  thoufand  dollars.  The 
chapter  confifts  of  thirty-fix  canons,  befide  other 
priefts,  whofe  revenues  are  alfo  very  confiderable. 

Contiguous  to  the  caftle  is  the  fuburb  of  Stradomo, 
which  includes  feveral  churches,  convents,  and  hofpi- 
tals  ; and  from  thence  a bridge  over  the  Vijiula  leads 
to  the  town  of  Cazimirez,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  the  fecend  divifion  of  the  city  of  Cracow : it  lies 
to  the  E.  of  the  latter,  was  built  by  Cafimir  the  Great, 
and  is  inclofed  with  a wall.  The  chief  edifice  in  this 
city  is  the  univerfity,  which  confifts  of  eleven  colleges, 
to  which  are  fubordidate  fourteen  grammar-fchools, 
difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  city.  The  yew-town 
joins  to  Cazimirez.  To  the  N.  of  the  city  lies  the 
fuburb  of  lileparz , or  Klepardia , which  has  no  walls, 
but  contains  feveral  churches,  particularly  that  of  St. 
Florian,  which  is  a very  ftately  edifice,  and  the  bi- 
fhop’s  palace.  The  city  of  Cracow  is  large,  and  was 
formerly  populous  and  flourifhing  ; but  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  court,  and  the  many  calamities  it  fuftained 
in  both  the  Swedi/h  wars,  has  much  declined.  The 
citizens  have  this  particular  privilege,  that  no  appeal 
lies  from  the  city  council  but  to  the  king  only ; and 
his  majefty  can  judge  no  caufes  relating  either  to  the 
city  or  its  fuburbs  in  any  other  place  but  in  Cracow. 
The  palatinate  of  this  city  has  the  power  of  chooling 
the  council,  but  not  of  difplacing  any  member  when 
elefled.  This  city  has  often  been  confirmed  by  fire, 
and  in  1707  and  in  1708  was  vifited  by  the  pefti- 
lence,  which  fvvept  away  feveral  thoufands  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  1655  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the 
Swedes  ; but  in  1657  they  were  obliged  to  reftore  it 
to  the  Poles.  It  was  ftormed  by  the  RuJJian  army 
under  prince  Repnin  and  general  Apraxin,  Augujl 
19,  1768.  Its  citadel  was  furprifed  by  the  confeder- 
ates the  beginning  of  1772,  a few  months  after 
which  it  furrendered  to  the  Aujlrians. 

Bochnia  is  a famous  town  for  its  fait  mines,  which 
were  firft  difeovered  in  125T,  when  this  place  was 
only  a village.  The  fmall  river  Raab  runs  near  this 
town  which  is  furrounded  with  eminences.  The  fait 
mine  is  in  a flip  of  land  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  ten  thoufand  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.  and  its  greateft  depth  is  a thou- 
fand two  hundred  feet  from  the  furface.  The  fait 
lies  in  veins,  and  is  fomething  finer  than  that  of  Wi- 
HJha , efpecially  at  a certain  depth.  It  is  cut  in  fmall 
pieces,  and  put  up  in  calks.  The  number  of  labour- 
ers in  this  mine  is  about  two  or  three  hundred.  Ala- 
bafter  and  large  pieces  of  black  wood  have  been  found 
in  this  mine,  incrufted  with  fait,  and  every  part  of  it 
is  dry. 

Wiliska,  or  Wieluska,  is  a fmall  town,  only  fa- 
mous for  its  mines,  feated  in  a valley  five  miles 
from  Cracow. 

'I  he  town  is  entirely  undermined,  and  the  cavities 
extend  to  a confiderable  diftance  round  it.  The 
length  of  the  mine  from  E.  to  W.  is  fix  thoufand 
feet,  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  two  thoufand,  and 
its  greateft  depth  eight  hundred  ■,  but  the  veins  of  fait 


are  not  limited  to  this  extent,  for  the  depth  and 
length  of  them  from  E.  to  W.  are  yet  unknown,  and 
only  the  breadth  has  been  hitherto  determined.  There 
are  at  prefent  ten  ftrafts,  and  within  the  whole  fait 
mine  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  fpring.  Here  a 
ftranger  is  furprifed,  on  his  defeending  to  the  bot- 
tom, to  find  a kind  of  fubterraneous  common-wealth, 
confiding  of  a great  many  families,  that  have  their 
peculiar  laws  and  polity ; here  are  likewife  public 
roads  and  carriages  ; horfes  being  employed  to  draw 
the  fait  to  the  mouths  of  the  mine,  where  it  is  taken 
up  by  engines.  Thefe  horfes  when  once  they  are 
down,  never  more  fee  the  light  of  the  fun.  'The 
fubterraneous  paffages  or  galleries  are  very  fpacious, 
and  in  many  of  them  chapels  are  hewn  out  of  the 
rock-falt  ; and  in  thefe  are  fet  up  crucifixes  and  the 
images  of  faints,  before  which  a light  is  kept  con- 
rtantly  burning.  The  places  where  the  fait  is  hewn 
out,  and  the  empty  cavities  whence  it  has  been  for- 
merly taken,  are  called  chambers.  In  fome  cham- 
bers, where  the  water  has  formerly  ftagnated,  the 
bottoms  and  fides  are  covered  with  very  thick  incruft- 
tations  of  lome  thoufands  of  fait  cryftals,  one  upon 
another,  many  of  them  weighing  half  a pound  or 
more ; and  when  any  candles  happen  to  be  brought, 
the  numerous  rays  of  light  reflected  bv  thefe  cryftals 
emit  a furprifing  luftre. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  mine  huge  columns  of  fait  are 
left  (landing,  to  lupport  the  rock.  The  number  of 
miners  employed  are  between  four  and  five  hundred, 
but  the  whole  amount  of  men  who  work  is  about  fe- 
ven hundred. 

The  fait  lies  near  the  furface  in  large  fhapelefs  maf- 
fes,  out  of  which,  blocks  of  fixty,  eighty,  or  a hun- 
dred fquare  feet  may  be  hewn  •,  but  at  a confiderable 
depth  it  is  found  in  lmaller  lumps.  About  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  quintals  of  fait  are  annually  dug  out 
of  thefe  mines.  The  worft  and  clieapeft  is  called 
green  fait,  from  its  greenifli  colour,  caufecl  by  an  he- 
terogeneous mixture  of  a greyifh  mineral,  or  clay, 
and  entirely  confifts  of  fait  cryftals  of  different  di- 
menlions.  A calk  of  this  fait,  which  generally  con- 
tains fix  quintals,  fells  for  about  twenty-two  Poli/h 
guilders,  each  ol  one  (hilling  and  two-pence  value  ; 
but  a quintal  of  that  in  large  maffes  of  block  is  worth 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  florins,  each  florin  worth 
about  fix-pence  halfpenny:  the  difference  being  from 
one  pound  four  (hillings,  to  four  guineas  fterhng  the 
calk.  A finer  fort  of  fait  is  fold  at  a fomewlaat  greater 
price,  and  frequently  in  large  blocks.  The  third 
fpecies  of  fait  dug  out  of  thefe  mines  is  fal  gemma, 
or  cryftal  ( alt  y which  is  found  in  fmall  pieces  inter- 
fperjed  in  the  rock ; and  when  detached  from  if, 
breaks  into  cubes  or  reclangular  pril'ms.  This  is 
ufually  fold  unprepared.  The  colour  of  the  fait  done 
is  a dark  grey  mixed  with  yellow. 

Thefe  ia.lt  mines  have  always  made  a part  of  the 
king’s  board-revenues,  as  they  are  termed,  and  were 
generally  farmed  ; but  i'ometimes  the  king  has  kept 
them  in  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  proper  officers 
for  the  management  of  them.  The  office  of  mine- 
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matter  at  TVhh.fka  Is  hereditary,  and  a confiderablc 
Salary  arifing  from  them  is  annexed  to  it.  In  the  year 
i~~2  the  emprefs  queen  feizetl  upon  thefe  mines, 
and  they  have  fince  remained  annexed  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  ; the  king  of  Poland 
being  put  into  pofieflion  of  a territory  which  was 
rendered  hereditary  in  hi  - family,  in  heu  of  this  re- 
venue. 

Sandomir,  or  Se-ndomir,  is  the  capital  of  a pala- 
tinate of  the  fame  name.  This  town  is  feated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  influx  of  the  river  Sun  into  the 
Viflula and  its  delightful  lituation  rendered  it  the 
favourite  refidence  of  Cafimir  the  Great,  and  other 
kings  of  Poland.  This  city  is  well  fortified  both  by 
art  and  nature,  and  had  a college  of  Jefuits  and  other 
orders,  with  a rich  foundation  called  Collegium  Ca- 
nonicorum.  A provincial  court  of  juftice  is  alfo  held 
here.  In  the  year  1259,  the  Tartar. rand  Ruffians 
committed  terrible  ravages  in  this  city,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  fword.  In  1656,  the  cattle,  which 
Hands  on  a fteep  rock,  was  blown  up  by  the  S%uedes. 
It  is  now  fubject  to  the  Aujlrians. 

Lublin,  in  the  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall  and  ditch  ; but  though  it  is  not 
large,  it  is  a place  of  good  trade.  It  has  a cattle 
built  on  a high  rock,  and  ftands  in  a very  pleafant 
and  fertile  country.  It  has  feveral  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  had  a college  of  Jefuits  before  the  fup- 
preflion  of  that  order:  a great  number  of  Jews  live 
in  the  fuburbs ; they  have  there  a very  fpacious  fyna- 
gogue.  In  this  city  are  held  three  annual  fairs,  each 
of  which  lafts  a month  ; and  thefe  are  frequented  by 
a multitude  of  German , Greek , Armenian , Ruffian , 
Turkifh,  and  Arabian  traders  and  merchants.  The 
chief  tribunal  for  Little  Poland  is  held  in  this  city,  be- 
fide  the  provincial  diet  and  a court  of  judicature.  In 
) 240  this  city  was  fet  on  fire  by  the  Tartars,  after 
which  it  continued  fora  long  time  in  the  poffettion  of 
the  Rujfians.  It  alfo  buffered  much  by  fire  in  1447 
and  1606,  and  in  1656  was  reduced  to  afhes  by  the 
Swedes.  It  buffered  the  fame  fate  from  the  Ruffians 
In  1768- 

We  lhall  now  give  a concife  account  of  the  coun- 
tries dependant  on  Little  Poland,  and  lhall  begin  with 
Polachia,  or  the  palatinate  of  Bielsk,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prujfia  and  Lithuania;  on  the 
E.  by  Lithuania  ; on  the  S.  by  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 
lin, in  Little  Poland ; and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Ma- 
fovia  ; extending  about  eighty-eight  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  breadth.  This  province  was  formerly  the 
occafion  of  many  difputes  and  quarrels  between  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians.  The  molt  remarkable  places 
it  contains  are, 

Bielsk,  a large  city  on  the  river  Biala,  lituated 
in  latitude  530  4'.  Not  only  the  town  but  the  cattle 
and  other  fortifications  are  built  with  wood : it  is, 
however,  a place  of  great  trade,  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  Jews. 

Bialystoc,  a city  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Town  ; in  the  latter  of  which  is  count  Braniki’s  fine 
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feat  and  gardens,  which  are  much  edmhvd  , and  from 
their  elegance  have  been  termed  “the  Vcrfailles  of 
Poh null'  1 he  greatett  part  of  the  city  was  deftroyed 
by  fire  in  1 753. 

Tvkoczin,  a confiderable  town  on  the  river  Keren (j- 
and  defended  bv  a cattle  lituated  amidft  iraccefiible 
mor; lies.  Here  is  held  a court  of  judicature  ; and  in 
this  town  Auguftus  II.  infiituted  the  order  of  ti  e 
White  Eagle,  in  the  year  ryoq,  which  he  conferred 
as  the  reward  of  courage  and  loyalty. 

The  laft  place  we  fhal!  mention  in  this  province  is 
Augustow,  a beautiful  town,  feated  on  a lake,  and 
thus  called  from  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  by  whom  it  was 
founded. 

Little  or  Rid  Russia,  including  Pcdolia,  Pol'fi) 
Kicvia,  and  Volhinia , is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lithu- 
ania, on  the  E.  by  the  river  Niepcr,  on  the  S.  by 
Ivioldavia,  1 ratify  ivania,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  Hungary , and  on  the  W.  by 
Little  Poland.  The  country  is  mountainous,  but  wa- 
tered with  abundance  of  rivers,  which  render  it  fer- 
tile in  corn. 

Red  Ruff  a Proper,  which  is  now  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  confifts  of  three 
palatinates,  Cbelm,  Be/z,  and  Lemberg ; the  moll  re- 
markable places  of  which  are, 

Lemberg,  called  in  Latin  Leopclis,  and  in  Pclijly 
Lwow,  is  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  fame 
name,  and  is  a large  opulent  city,  fituated  in  latitude 
490  52’,  and  in  40°  E.  longitude  from  London.  It  is 
not  only  the  fee  of  a BopiJlj  archbifhop,  but  of  a Ruf- 
fian and  Armenian  bifhop. 

Jaroslaw  is  a handfome  town  feated  on  the  river 
San,  and  is  defended  by  a cattle  ; it  carries  on  a good 
trade  ; within  the  town  was  a college  of  Jefuits,  and 
without  it  another  foundation  belonging  to  the  lame 
order ; both  of  which  were  fuppreffed  in  the  year 
*773- 

Podolia,  which  was  dependent  011  Red  Ruff  a , is  a 
very  fertile  country  ; but  has  in  all  ages  been  expofed 
to  the  inroads  of  barbarous  nations,  who  live  on 
plunder,  and  have  often  ravaged  it  in  a moft  cruel 
manner.  It  abounds  with  a fine  breed  of  horfes  and 
horned  cattle.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  go- 
verned by  their  own  dukes  or  fovereigns,  and  are  of 
a warlike  difpofttion.  It  confifts  of  two  palatinates, 
that  of  Fodolia  and  Braclaw.  The  principal  town  in 
this  country  is 

Kaminiec,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  Podolia , 
which  is  fituated  in  48°  58  N.  latitude.  It  has  a 
cattle  built  on  a rock,  and  owes  its  ttrength  more  to 
nature  than  to  art  ; however,  it  is  efteemed  the  belt 
fortification  in  Poland.  Here  was  a college  of  Jefuirs  ; 
and  the  city  is  the  fee  of  a Polifh  and  Armenian  bilhop. 
In  1651,  the  Cofacs  laid  fiege  to  the  cattle,  but  with- 
out fuccefs  ; it  was,  however,  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1672,  who  held  it  till  the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  The 
plague  deftroyed  the  greatett  part  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1770;  and  thofe  who  furvived  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  place. 
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Of  the  palatinate  of  Kiovia,  or  Kio\v,  which  forms 
a part  of  the  Ukraine,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Cojfacs, 
we  have  already  given  an  account  in  treating  of  RaJ- 
fia,  to  which  all  that  part  of  this  country  belongs 
which  lies  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Nieper  ; fo  that 
1 olijh  Kiovia  includes  only  two  diftrifts,  in  which  are 
feveral  finall  towns  fcarce  worthy  of  notice.  This 
country  fuffered  greatly  by  an  infurredtion  of  the 
Greek  peafants  in  1 768,  in  which  the  moft  barbarous 
and  inhuman  cruelties  were  exercifed.  Thofe  pea- 
fants had  long  groaned  under  the  tyrannical  oppreffion 
of  cruel  matters  ; their  conduct  may  therefore  ferve 
as  an  inftance  of  the  falfehood  of  that  policy,  which 
deprives  any  part  of  the  community  of  its  rights  as 
men,  and  degrades  it  to  the  condition  of  Haves.  To 
the  Jews  they  bore  a particular  animolity,  as  they 
had  been  long  employed  by  the  nobility  as  fiewards 
in  the  management  of  their  eltates,  in  which  office 
they  treated  thefe  people  with  great  cruelty  and  op- 
preffion  ; who  now  took  a fierce  revenge,  flaughtered 
many  thoufands  of  them,  burnt  their  houfes,  de- 
ilroyed  their  bocks  and  papers,  and  feemed  as  if  they 
would  leave  no  veftige  that  they  had  ever  exifted 
among  them.  Having  called  in  the  Haydamacks  or 
Z aporoujke  Cojfacs  to  their  affifiance,  they  feemed  to 
threaten  the  utter  deftruthion  of  the  country  ; whofe 
flaroflies,  diftrifts,  towns,  and  villages,  were  Packed 
and  burnt ; and  the  devaluation  they  made  was  be- 
yond defcription.  Count  Potocki,  Vaywode  of  Kioiu, 
had  no  lefs  than  ten  towns  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  villages  deflroyed  in  his  own  territories. 

We  now  come  to  Volhinia,  the  laid  province  de- 
pendant on  Red  Raffia;  a country  fo  fertile,  as  to 
fupply  the  inhabitants  with  a much  larger  quantity  of 
grain  than  they  are  able  to  confume  Rofemary  and 
afparagus  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  and  can  hardly  be 
diidinguiffied  from  thofe  cultivated  in  the  gardens. — 
Volhinia  was  annexed  to  Roland  in  1569;  and  in  idi8 
the  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Tartars,  who,  befide 
a great  booty,  carried  thirty  thoufand  perfons  out  of 
the  country  to  be  fold  as  flaves.  This  province  con- 
tains two  diftrifts  and  feveral  towns,  among  which 
are  the  following  : 

Lucko  or  Luceorien,  the  capital  of  Volhinia, 
which  is  feated  on  the  rivtr  Ster,  in  50°  50'  N.  lati- 
tude, one  hundred  and  feventy-five  miles  to  the  S.  E. 
of  Warfaav  It  has  a caidle,  in  which  the  biffiop  of 
Volhinia  relides  ; and  it  is  alfo  the  refidence  of  a RuJ- 
fan  biffiop.  The  Jefr.its  had  a college  here,  from 
which  they  were  expelled  in  the  year  1773  ; and  it 
has  a provincial  diet,  and  a court  of  judicature  ; but 
in  1752  the  greateft  part  of  the  city  was  deflroyed  by 
fire. 

O l t k a , a handfome  town  and  caftle  belonging  to 
the  Radzivil  family,  and  the  capital  of  a duchy.  A 
fchool  and  feminary  are  founded  in  this  town. 

Sokal,  a town  and  fortrefs  on  the  river  Bug,  re- 
markable for  a celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
for  tire  greater  fecurity  of  which,  the  Bernardine 
monks  have  built  a fine  church  and  convent,  with 
fuitab.'e  fortifications,  on  an  iflanc!  in  the  river  Bag. 


SECT.  XL 

Lithuania,  including  Lithuania  Proper,  Lithuanian 

Ruffia,  and  the  Livonian  Palatinate,  with  the  moji 

remarkable  Places  in  each. 

LIT  HU A N 1A,  called  by  the  natives  Lit- 
wa,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Courland  and  Rajffia , on 
the  E.  by  Ruffia,  on  the  S.  by  Volhinia,  and  on  the  V'. 
by  Little  Poland,  Pcd/achia,  or  Polachia,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Prujfa.  It  was  anciently  very  woody,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  it  lies  uncultivated  ; but  it  is  now 
greatly  improved  by  cutting  down  the  woods,  and  by 
the  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  agricul- 
ture. Great  quantities  of  pot-afh  and  wood-aflies  are 
made  here  ; and  the  country  produces  a confiderable 
quantity  of  buck-wheat,  and  other  corn.  It  has  alfo 
great  plenty  of  honey,  with  which  mead  and  other 
palatable  liquors  are  made.  The  meadows  and  paf- 
tures  are  very  fertile,  and  afford  nouriihment  to  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds  ; and  the  ffieep  yeld  fleeces 
of  very  line  wool.  In  the  forefts  are  bears,  wolves, 
wild-boars,  buffaloes,  deer,  and  prodigious  flights  of 
woodcocks.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  lakes,  in  which  are 
profitable  fiffieries.  But  notwithllanding  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  foil,  agriculture  is  not  yet  fufficiently  en- 
couraged ; for  forne  of  the  fineft  fpots  cf  land  in  the 
country  flill  lie  wafle,  and  the  luxuriant  paftures  in 
the  meadows  are  neglefted  till  the  grafs  rots  on  the 
ground:  for  want  of  care  the  woods  are  frequently 
confumed  by  accidental  fires.  Provilions  in  genera! 
are  extremely  cheap  •,  but  this  is  the  lefs  furprinng, 
where  money  itfelf  is  dear,  and  fo  fcarce  that  ten  per. 
cent,  is  the  common  intereil. 

All  the  common  people,  except  the  burghers  cf* 
the  royal  towns,  and  the  Germans,  are  vaflals  ; but 
the  nobility,  who  are  very  numerous,  are  for  the  moft 
part  indigent,  and  thofe  who  are  poor  ferve  the 
wealthy  as  tie  wards,  treafurers,  bailiffs,  and  valets. 
The  noble  families  in  better  circumilances  endeavour 

to  mend  their  fortunes  by  farming  a large  eftate. 

The  principal  nobility  have  eftates  equal  to  the  reve- 
nues of  fome  princes  ; and  generally  retain  fome  hun- 
dreds of  the  poor  nobility  in  their  fervice.  They  are 
likewife  invefted  with  the  higheft  polls  in  the  king- 
dom ; but  live  in  fuch  pomp  and  fplendour,  and  with 
fo  little  oeconomy,  that  their  expences  generally  ex- 
ceed their  income. 

Popery  is  the  eftabliffied  religion  of  Lithuania  : but 
there  are  alfo  many  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Socinrans, 
Jews  and  Turks  ; but  the  Greeks  are  on  a much  bet- 
ter footing  than  any  other  of  the  diflenters.  Though 
this  country  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  Poland , it 
ftill  retails  its  own  peculiar  laws,  offices,  and  troops. 

In  a diet  held  at  Lublin  in  1 569,  the  Poles  and  Li- 
thuanians agreed,  that  the  great  duchy  of  Litluiiania 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ffiould  for  tilt  future  be 
fo  united,  as  to  form  but  one  ftate  under  one  prince  ; 
that  the  fovereign  ffiould  be  elected  in  Poland  by  both 
nations  ; that  the  two  nations  ffiould  have  a fenate  or 
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council,  and  a houfe  of  provincial  reprefentatives  in 
common ; that  the  coin  in  the  kingdom  and  duchy 
fhould  be  of  the  fame  value  ; and  that  they  Ihould  be 
equally  concerned  in  treaties  and  alliances. 

Lithuania  is  at  prefent  divided  into  nine  palatinates, 
the  two  firft  of  which  conftitute  Proper  Lithuania , and 
the  others  Lithuanian  Raffia,  which  is  divided  into 
White  Ruffia,  Black  Ruffia,  and  Polefia.  Befide  thefe 
palatinates,  Lithuania  alfo  includes  the  principality  of 
Samogitia , and  the  duchy  of  Courland , the  latter  of 
which  is  nominally  a fief  of  Poland. 

Lithuania , properly  fo  called,  includes  the  palati- 
nates of  Wilna  and  Trock,  the  principal  places  of 
which  are, 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  Handing  on  the 
river  Wilia,  near  the  influx  of  the  Wilika,  in  540 
41'  N.  latitude,  and  is  fituated  in  a mountainous 
country.  It  is  built  on  feveral  little  eminences,  and 
has  two  confiderable  fuburbs.  There  are  upward  of 
forty  churches  in  this  city,  among  which  are  one  Lu- 
theran and  one  Calvinift  church,  a Jewiffh  fynagogue, 
a Tartarian  and  a Greek  church ; but  all  the  reft  be- 
long to  the  Catholics. 

Wilna  twice  fuffered  great  devaluations  from  the 
Ruffians  and  from  fire  *,  particularly,  in  1748,  it  was 
destroyed  by  a dreadful  conflagration,  when  thirteen 
churches,  the  Jewiffls  fynagogue,  twenty-five  palaces, 
four  hundred  and  iixty  nine  ftone  edifices,  confifting 
of  private  houfes,  hofpitals,  inns,  baths,  and  convents, 
with  an  hundred  and  forty- fix  tradefmen’s  Ihops  and 
difpenlaiies,  befide  a great  number  of  granaries  and 
ware-houfes,  were  confumed.  The  next  year,  another 
fire  happened  by  lightning,  which  burnt  fix  churches, 
the  council-houfe,  eight  palaces,  and  two  hundred 
and  feventy-feven  ftone  buildings.  The  chapel  of 
St.  Cafimir  was  alfo  burnt ; and  the  lofs  fuftained  by 
the  deftruclion  of  this  edifice  alone,  with  its  treafure, 
amounted  to  an  immenle  fum.  The  churches  have 
been  fince  rebuilt  at  a very  great  expence,  and  fome 
of  them  in  a more  elegant  manner  than  before ; but 
the  city  has  not  recovered  its  former  grandeur. 

The  city  is  a bifliop’s  fee,  and  has  a univerfity  and 
a high  court  of  judicature,  befide  a provincial  diet. 

Grodno,  a large  and  handfome  city,  and,  next  to 
IVilna,  the  belt  in  Lithuani,  is  fituated  in  530  38  N. 
latitude,  and  in  230  52'  E.  longitude.  It  Hands  on 
the  river  Niemen,  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
on  a level,  and  is  encompaffed  with  hills.  The  pa- 
lace is  a large,  regular,  and  beautiful  ftru&ure,  con- 
fifting of  two  ftories : the  great  hall,  that  for  the  fe- 
nate,  and  the  chapel,  are  its  fineft  apartments  ; and 
in  the  court  ftands  the  chancery  orftate  office,  which 
is  an  elegant  ftrufture.  In  the  city  are  nine  Popilh 
and  two  Greek  churches  ; and  alfo  a fynagogue  for 
the  Jews,  which  is  built  of  ftone.  The  college, 
which  until  the  year  1773  was  poffeffed  by  the  Je- 
fuits,  has  a fplendid  church  ; and  that  belonging  to 
the  Carmelite  nuns  is  likewife  very  magnificent.  The 
palace  of  prince  Radzivil  is  a very  large  ftruflure, 
and  that  of  the  Sapiehan  family  is  a fuperb  edifice. 
In  1673,  it  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  future,  every 
third  general  diet  fhould  be  held  here  ; and  during 
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the  feflion  the  concourfe  of  the  people  has  been  of 
great,  that  four  apartments,  with  the  ftables  adjoin- 
ing to  them,  have  been  let  for  two  hundred  and  fixty 
ducats  a month.  A provincial  diet,  and  a court  of 
judicature,  are  alfo  held  in  this  city. 

In  treating  of  Lithuanian  Ruffia,  we  fhall  begin 
with  the  province  of  Polcffa,  which  contains  feveral 
large  morafles,  that  refemble  fo  many  extenfive  lakes. 
The  principal  towns  in  this  palatinate  are, 

Brzesk,  which  is  a ftrong,  but  not  a very  large 
town,  fituated  on  the  river  Bug,  and  has  a caftle  built 
on  a rock  ; near  it  is  a royal  palace,  with  a fine  gar- 
den. In  this  town  is  a famous  fynagogue,  to  which 
the  Jews  refort  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
both  on  account  of  ftudy,  and  to  gain  preferment 
among  their  own  people.  A provincial  diet  is  held, 
and  a Greek  bifhop  refides  here. 

Pinsk  is  a large,  handfome,  trading  town  on  the 
river  Pina,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  extenfive  morafles, 
and  inhabited  not  only  by  the  Jews,  who  have  a 
fcliool  here,  but  alfo  by  people  of  many  other  religi- 
ons, efpecially  by  the  Greeks,  who  have  a bifhop  here. 
The  leather  dreffed  in  this  town,  after  the  Ruffian 
manner,  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
A provincial  diet  is  held  here. 

Under  Lithuanian  Rujffta  is  included  Black  Rus- 
sia, called  by  the  Poles  Rus  Czarna,  which  includes 
the  palatinate  of  Nowogrodec,  and  contains  four  dif- 
trifls,  the  principal  place  of  which  is 

Nowogrodec,  a town  fituated  on  a hill,  in  which 
are  feveral  Popifh  and  Ruff  an  convents;  with  a col- 
lege of  Jefuits,  now  fuppreffed.  It  has  a provincial 
diet,  and  an  inferior  court  of  judicature:  an  high 
tribunal,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Wilna,  is  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Minffk,  which  continues  fitting 
five  months  every  year. 

In  White  Russia,  called  by  the  Poles  Rus  Biala, 
are  four  palatinates,  the  moft  confiderable  places  in 
which  are, 

Minsk,  which  is  feated  on  the  river  Swifflocz,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Minffk,  and  has  two  caftles.  A 
provincial  diet  is  held  here,  befide  a high  tribunal 
once  in  two  years.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
Rufffflans  in  1656. 

Mohilow,  in  the  palatinate  of  Mifcifflaw , is  a 
handfome  commercial  town  on  the  river  Nicper,  and 
the  inhabitants  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  with  the 
Ruffians.  In  1654  Mohilow  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  ; 
and  tho’  it  was  invefted  by  the  Poles  in  1660,  they 
were  obliged  to  raife  the  liege.  It  was,  however, 
taken  from  the  Rufffflans,  in  1662  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  fent  off  part  of  the  garrifon  by  ftratagem,  and 
then  made  the  reft  prifoners  of  war. 

Poloc,  a fortified  town  on  the  river  Dzwina,  and 
in  the  palatinate  of  Poloc.  It  has  two  ftrong  caftles, 
and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade.  In  this  town  the 
Jefuits  had  a college,  and  the  Greeks  have  an  acade- 
my for  the  ftudy  of  philofophv.  A popifh  Greek  bi- 
ftiop  alfo  refides  here.  In  this  town  are  likewife  held 
a provincial  diet,  and  a court  of  judicature.  In 
1563  Poloc  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians,  but  in  1579 
was  retaken  by  the  Poles. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Livonian  palatinate,  called 
by  the  Poles  WoicivodzPtvo  Injlantjkie.  This  country 
was  a part  of  Livonia , and  is  alfo  termed  the  palati- 
nate of  Wend ; the  Poles,  on  their  delivering  up  Li- 
vonia to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  referved  this 
part,  which  has  a bdhop,  a palatine,  and  a caftellan, 
and  fends  fix  deputies  to  the  general  diet.  It  has  alfo 
five  or  fix  fmall  towns. 

SECT.  XII. 
Samogitia. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Soil , and  Produce.  Its  Hflory, 
and  the  Manners  of  the  prefent  Inhabitants . 

SA  MOGI  T I A,  called  by  the  Poles  Zmuyds, 
or  Xiejlwo  Zmudjkie,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cour- 
land,  on  the  E by  Lithuania,  on  the  S.  by  Regal 
Prufpa,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic  Sea j it  being 
about  a hundred  and  feventy-five  miles  in  length,  and 
about  a hundred  and  twenty-five  in  breadth  : but 
this  is  only  to  be  under  flood  of  its  longeft  and  broad- 
ell  parts,  the  two  extremities  being  much  contracted. 

Great  part  of  the  country  has  a marfh-y  foil,  and 
abounds  with  rivers  and  lakes,  which  at  fome  feafons 
overflow  the  land.  Here  are  alfo  inacceflible  moun- 
tains ; the  country  is  much  over-run  with  woods,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  find  great  quantities  of  honey  ; 
for  it  is'faid  that  almoft  every  tree  has  a fwarm  of 
bees  •,  and  their  wax  is  whiter  and  purer  than  either 
that  of  Lithuania  or  Raffia.  We  are  told,  that 
though  the  arable  land  is  very  ftiff,  the  inhabitants 
ufe  none  but  wooden  plough- (hares ; becaufe  one  of 
their  ftnroftas  introducing  iron  Hearts,  and  the  feafon 
afterward  proving  lefs  kindly  than  nfu.il,  they  had  the 
weak  net's  to  attribute  the  caule  foiely  to  this  change  ; 
upon  which  he  found  it  necelTary  to  permit  them  to 
return  to  the  ufe  of  wooden  plough-fhares,  left  the 
prohibition  lhould  caule  an  infurreclicn.  Samogitia, 
abounds  with  cattle  ; and  has  a breed  of  horfes, 
which,  though  fmall,  are  fprightly,  fwift,  and 
hardy. 

'Phis  country  anciently  belonged  to  Lithuania  ; but 
in  the  year  1404,  was  ceded  to  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  ; about  four  years  after  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  Uladiflaus  jageilon,  king  of  Poland ; 
after  whofe  death  it  returned  again  to  them;  but  in 
1525,  when  Albert  of  Brar.dcnburgh  was  made  here- 
ditary duke  of  Prufjia , it  returned  to  the  crown  of 
Poland.  The  Chriftian  religion  had  been  introduced 
for  fome  time;  and  in  1413,  it  was  made  a bilhop’s- 
fee. 

The  peasants  of  this  country  differ  but  little  from 
thofe  of  Lithuania  ; but  are  not  fo  laborious,  and 
confequently  enjoy  lefs  plenty.  Many  of  them,  in- 
llead  of  bread,  eat  turnips,  which  grow  wild,  and 
are  of  a prodigious  fize.  They  are  robuft,  bold,  and 
nimble  ; and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  people  in  this 
country  to  live  toa  hundred  or  a hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  of  age. 
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There  are  about  twenty-eight  towns  in  Samogitia  ; 
but  all  of  them  are  fmall  and  ill  built ; among  tbefe 
is  Mednicki,  where  the  bilhop  of  Samogitia  refidesy 
and  Rosienie,  where  the  provincial  diet  and  a court 
of  judicature  are  held. 

SECT.  XIII. 

CoURLAND. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent,  Soil , Produce,  and  Rivers. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Courland,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Nobility.  A general  Hflory  of  Courland  ; its 
Arms,  Officers  op  State,  and  Courts  of  Judicature . 
7 he  Diviftom  of  the  Country,  and  a Defcription  of  the 

principal  Towns  in  each. 

THE  duchy  of  Courland  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Baltic  ; on  the  N.  by  the  gulf  of  Riga  and 
Livonia,  toward  the  E.  by  Lithuania  Proper,  and  by 
Samogitia  toward  the  S.  It  extends  fifty  German  mile3 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  twenty,  and  in  others 
fcarcely  ten  German  miles  in  breadth  ; but  toward  the 
S.  W.  it  gradually  terminates  in  a cape  or  point  of 
land.  Mr.  Wraxall  makes  its  dimenlions  to  be  fixtv- 
three  German  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-fix  in 
breadth. 

The  foil,  except  in  a few  diftri£b,  is  heavy,  fat, 
and  clayey,  and  the  country  abounds  in  woods  and 
fwarnps  : hence  the  roads  of  Courland  are  remarkably 
bad.  In  Ipring  and  autumn,  the  meadows  and  low 
grounds  are  under  water  ; but  this  only  ferves  to  im- 
prove the  land.  Some  lkilful  farmers  have  drained 
fevtral  of  the  fenny  parts  of  Courland,  and  convert- 
ed them  into  what  they  call  ftaungens : that  is,  land 
which  is  fown  three  years  fucceflively  with  fummer* 
feed,  and  then  left  uncultivated  for  the  like  term. 
Courland,  however,  contains  good  arable  land  and 
fine  paftures,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent flax.  Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  feaiilh;  and  the 
woods  abound  with  elks,  bears,  and  wolves.  Cour- 
land has  alfo  its  mines  of  iron-ore  and  other  minerals, 
its  quarries  of  ftone,  chalk,  and  ftucco,  and  its  mi- 
neral fprings.  Amber  is  likewile  found  on  the  coaft. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  country  are  the  Windau , 
which  rifes  in  Samogitia , and  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Baltic,  near  the  town  of  Windau.  The  As, 
which  has  alfo  its  lotirce  in  Samogitia , and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Riga.  The  fmall  rivers  are 
the  Anger,  the  A'oau,  the  BerJ'e,  the  Bartau,  the 
Mufjh,  &c. 

1 he  inhabitants  of  Courland  confiftof  Germans  and 
Lettonians ; but  the  latter  are  not  only  tenants  and 
vaffals  of  the  former,  but  in  a manner  their  Haves. 
Hence  there  are  two  languages  ufually  fpoken  in  Cour- 
land, the  German  and  the  Lettonian. 

The  reformation,  or  Lutheran  religion,  took  place 
in  the  duchy  fo  early  as  the  year  1522,  and  in  1-32 
Courland  joined  with  Riga  in  a particular  religious 
league  ; fo  that  when  this  country  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Poland,  Hi  the  inhabitants  were  Lutherans, 
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and  they  lnd  no  Papifts  amongft  them.  But  the  mif- 
underftandings  which  afterward  happened  between  the 
dukes  and  nobles  of  Courland,  occafioned  feveral  or- 
ders to  be  iffued  by  the  court  of  Poland,  and  judicia- 
ry commiffioners  to  be  deputed  from  it  ; by  which 
means  a fatal  gap  was  opened,  by  which  popery  en- 
tered. The  Reman  Catholics  were  at  fir  ft  only  per- 
mitted to  have  churches  in  this  country  ; but  they 
foon  raifed  themlelves  to  a level  with  the  Lutherans. 
In  1717  and  1727,  they  received  fome  additional 
privileges  ; and  feveral  of  the  nobility,  who  had  em- 
braced the  do&rines  of  popery,  exerting  their  zeal 
in  order  to  introduce  it  into  the  churches  within  their 
jurifdiCtions,  greatly  contributed  to  its  fpreading  over 
the  country.  The  marriages  of  the  dukes  of  Cour- 
land with  princeffes  who  were  Calvinifts,  introduced 
that  religion  alfo  into  the  duchy  ; but  the  Calvinifts 
are  excluded  from  all  public  employments. 

The  nobility  of  Courland  enjoy  great  privileges* 
and  the  old  nobility  are  carefully  diftinguifhed  from 
the  new  : by  an  ancient  law,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently confirmed,  the  former  alone  are  capable  of 
filling  pofts  of  honour.  The  noblemen  of  Courland 
generally  embrace  a military  life.  They  enjoy  in  Po- 
land the  fame  privileges  as  the  natives,  and  a PolffB 
nobleman  has  the  fame  indulgence  in  Courland.  How- 
ever, neither  of  them  enjoy  that  privilege  till  they 
are  fettled  in  thofe  countries  ; and  indeed  a Cour- 
landijh  nobleman  at  prefent  feldom  holds  any  eminent 
poft  in  Poland , except  thofe  of  the  law,  unleft  he  be 
a papift.  The  nobility  of  Courland  have  no  feat  in 
the  general  diet  of  Poland. 

A noble  Courlander  is  proprietor  of  ail  the  mines 
which  happen  to  be  difeovered  in  his  eftate  : he  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  cuftodv,  or  h:s  effeCts  confifcated, 
till  he  has  been  previoufty  fummoned  and  legally 
convicted  before  a court  of  judicature  : his  boufe  is 
an  afylum,  from  which  no  perfon  can  forcibly  be 
taken  : his  tenants,  valials,  and  domeftics,  are  ex- 
empted from  paying  any  toll,  cuftom,  or  excife ; and 
no  foldiers  are  to  be  quartered  on  the  eftate  of  a 
Courlander.  No  new-created  nobleman  is  qualified  to 
hold  a poft  of  honour,  or  to  be  a magiftrate,  till  the 
third  generation  ; nor  can  he  be  fer.t  as  an  envoy, 
unleft  he  has  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  or  is  recommended  by  feme  of  the  an- 
cient noble  families. 

The  nobility,  among  other  privileges,  have  an  un- 
limited power  over  their  vaflals,  which  extends  even 
to  life  and  death  •,  but  before  they  can  punifh  a vaf- 
fal  with  death,  they  are  obliged  to  hold  a regular 
court,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  an  hundred  florins ; 
each  florin  equal  to  fourteen-pence  fterling.  Hence 
the  rei’pect  paid  by  the  peafants  to  their  lords  rifes 
almoft  to  adoration  ; and  whatever  thefe  require  from 
them,  they  are  obliged  to  give  up,  and  immediately 
obey  their  commands  without  murmuring.  The  no- 
bility are  all  on  a level,  and  have,  in  conjunction  with 
the  duke  the  patronage  of  the  parilh  churches  ; the 
duke  being  patron  of  fome,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
rtft.  In  war-time  they  appear  on  horfeback,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  fervice  they -owe  the  duke,  as  his  vaf- 
fals : but  when  inch  a general  military  appearance  is 
required,  the  duke  is  obliged  to  march  at  their  head. 
They  indeed  choofe  their  own  colonels  and  other  offi- 
cers ; but  thefe  are  all  under  the  duke’s  command. 
They  are,  however,  not  obliged  to  march  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Courland,  except  the  duke  voluntarily 
agrees  to  pafs  beyond  thofe  boundaries. 

Courlund  anciently  belonged  to  Livonia,  and  both 
were  conquered  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
who  kept  them  till  the  year  1561,  about  which  time 
the  Ruffians  invaded  the  country  ; but  the  order  be- 
ing then  much  declined  from  its  former  power  and 
greatnefs,  Gothard  Ketler,  the  laft  grand  mafter, 
gave  up  Livonia  to  the  king  of  Poland,  as  great  duke 
of  Lithuania  ; and,  in  return,  Courland  and  Semigal - 
lia,  were  ereCted  into  a temporal  duchy  ; aad  Ketler 
was  invefted  with  it  as  an  hereditary  fief. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Cour- 
land was  harraffed  both  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Ruffi- 
ans ; but  in  1710  Frederic  William,  the  fixth' duke, 
married  Anne,  a prineefs  of  Rujfia,  who  after  his  de- 
ceafe  remained  in  pofieffion  of  the  fovereignty,  un- 
der the  protection  of  her  uncle  the  Czar  Peter  I. ; 
though  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  late  duke’s  father, 
to  whom  the  fucceffion  belonged,  was  ftill  living. 
Diflentions  prevailing  between  Ferdinand  and  the  no- 
bility of  Courland,  deiigns  were  formed  in  Poland  of 
annexing  the  duchy  to  that  kingdom. 

This  projeCt  was  ftrenuoufly  opfiofed  by  the  Cour- 
landers  ; and  the  nobility  being  aflembled  at  Mittau , 
in  June  1726,  declared  count  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
natural  foil  of  Auguftus  II.  king  of  Poland,  (after- 
ward the  celebrated  marffial  Saxe)  the  fucceffor  to 
duke  Ferdinand  ; and  that  the  dukedom  fhould  be 
hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  his  family:  but  this 
eleCtion  was  protefted  againft,  as  illegal  and  void, 
both  by  Ferdinand  and  the  Poles.  When  the  prin- 
cefis  Anne  afeended  the  throne  of  Riifjia , her  inter- 
pofition  in  behalf  of  Courland  became  effectual ; and, 
in  the  year  173d,  (he brought  the  Poles  to  agree,  that 
on  the  failure  of  the  Ketler  line  in  the  perfon  of  Fer- 
dinand, the  duchy  of  Courland  fhould  have  its  own 
duke3,  by  the  free  eleCtion  of  the  ftates  ; which  only 
meant,  in  faCt,  that  the  Czarina,  and  not  ths  Poles , 
fhould  dictate  the  choice  ; for  the  pretenfions  of  count 
Maurice  of  Saxony  to  the  fucceffiorr,  founded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  diet  of  Courland , were  no  ways 
agreeable  to  the  views  of  the  eroprefs  Anne;  and 
Ferdinand  dying  the  year  after,  Erneft  John  Byron, 
High  chamberlain  of  Raffia,  and  the  haughty  ruler  of 
that  kingdom,  was  appointed  duke  of  Courland.  But 
on  the  death  of  Anne,  her  favourite  was  banilhedby 
the  regency;  and  in  1741,  Lewis  Erneft,  duke  or 
Brunfwick  IVolfenbut'tle,  was  chofen  duke  of  Courland. 
Byron,  the  depefed  duke,  lived  many  years  in  his 
confinement  at  JaroJlaw , where  he  died  in  1754. 
The  eleftion  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  became  fo 
much  a matter  of  contention,  that  the  dukedom  re- 
mained in  abeyance  for  a confiderable  time  ; until,  in 
17 5;},  prince  Charles  of  Saxony,  third  fon  of  the 
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king  of  Poland,  was  chofenby  tlie  dates  •,  this  prince 
however  was  foon  after  fet  afide  by  the  interpofition 
of  Elizabeth,  the  then  emprefs  of  Rujfta,  who  pro- 
cured the  dukedom  for  JohnTrneft  dpko  de  Byron, 
fon  of  the  late  exiled  nobleman.  On  the1  30th  of 
May  1764,  the  diet  of  Poland  declared  the  invefti- 
ture  of  prince  Charles  null  and  void  ; and  not  only 
acknowledged  John  Erneft  as  the  lawful-  duke,  but 
ena&ed  that  the  ducal  dignity  fhould  be  permanent  in 
the  Byron  family,  fo  long  as  it  fhould  have  male 
blue. 

The  revenues  of  the  duke  of  Cou\ -land  are  faidto  be 
very  conliderable,  arifing  from  the  duties  on  grain, 
and  the  duke’s  patrimonial  eftates  ; for  the  ducal  do- 
mains make  above  a third  part  of  the  whole  country  : 
if  to  thele  be  added  its  convenient  fituation  for  a 
maritime  trade,  the  duke  of  Courland,  when  in  the 
full  pofieflion  of  that  office,  cannot  fail  of  being  very 
rich  : but  he  is  only  the  firft  nobleman  of  the  ftate  ; 
his  power  not  extending  in  any  degree  over  the  reft 
of  the  nobility  ; who  pay  him  no  taxes  or  duties  what- 
ever. The  duke  has  500  guards,  chiefly  for  parade. 
A judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  wealth  of  this 
duchy,  if  we  conflder  that  James  duke  of  Courland 
was  mailer  of  forty-four  fhips  of  war,  and  feventy- 
five  merchant-fhips,  and  even  endeavoured  to  fettle 
colonies  in  America.  Wraxall  flat es  the  duke’s  reve- 
nues as  feldom  falling  fhort  of  400,000  dollars,  value 
3s.  6d.  Englijh , and  amounting  fometimes  to  almoft 
doubl ; that  fum. 

The  .arms  of  Courland  are,  quarterly,  the  firft  and 
fourth  argent,  a lion  gules,  crowned  or,  for  Courland ; 
the  fecond  and  third  azure,  a demi-elk  crowned  pro- 
per, for  Snnigallia.  In  the  centre  is  a finall  efcutcheon 
party  per  pale,  referved  for  the  particular  coat  of  the 
ducal  family.  The  arms  are  within  a ducal  mantle  of 
purple  and  ermine,  and  fupported  by  two  lions  crown- 
ed or,  and  the  whole  iurmounted  with  a ducal  coro- 
net. 

The  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  towns  belongs 
either  to  the  magistrate,  or  the  prefect  of  the  diftridi 
in  which  the  defendant  refides,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  caufe  ; and  the  fecond  and  laft  hearing  is  at 
the  ducal  court.  Suits  relating  to  debts  are  heard  by 
officers  called  executoriales. 

Every  two  years  a diet  is  held  at  Mittau , to  which 
every  parilh  fends  a reprefentative  with  full  powers. 

Courland confifts  of  three  divifions,  Courland  Proper , 
Semigal/ia,  and  the  diftridt  of  Pilten.  The  laft  has  a 
particular  form  of  government  ; but  the  two  firft  are 
divided  into  prefedlures,  and  thele  into  parifhes. 
There  are  here  large  and  fmall  towns,  feats,  caftles, 
farm-houfes,  and  Single  houfes  of  accommodation  ; 
but  no  villages.  The  number  of  towns,  caftles,  feats, 
&c.  is  about  nine  hundred. 

In  Courland  Proper,  the  moft  conliderable  place  is 

Libau,  which  is  a ducal  city,  and  a port  of  good 
trade  on  the  Baltic.  It  is  fituated  in  56°  4'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  210  16'  E.  longitude.  It  is  of  a 
middling  fize,  and  confifts  entirely  of  wooden  houfes, 
only  one  ftory  high  ; but  there  is  a Lutheran  church 
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built  in  the  modern  tafte,  with  a fiat  roof  of  baluf- 
tfade,  The  papifts  are  allowed  a church  at  Libau, 
and  there  is  a proteftant  fchool.  As  the  harbour 
wants  lufficient  depth  of  water  for  fhips  of  burden, 
they  are  unloaded  in  the  road  ; but  fince  duke  Erneft: 
John  caufed  it  to  be  cleared,  in  1737 , and  prevented 
a future  accumulation  of  mud  and  fand  by  a water- 
work,  it  is  rendered  very  commodious  for  light  veflels. 
Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  fhips  annually  arrive  in 
this  port,  in  order  to  load  with  hemp,  linleed,  &c. 
A court  of  admiralty  is  alfo  held  here ; and  near  the 
town  is  a frefli  water  lake,  called  the  lake  of  Libau. 

The  fecond  principal  divifion  is  that  of  Semigal- 
lta  or  Semgallen,  which  includes  the  prefedlures  of 
Mittau  and  Seelburg  ; the  moft  conliderable 
places  in  which  are, 

Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courland,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  duke,  was  built  by  a private  gentleman  of 
Courland  in  the  year  1426,  and  is  fituated  in  56°  44’ 
N.  latitude,  and  in  230  5 1 ' E.  longitude.  This  town 
Hands  on  the  river  Aa,  and  is  very  extend ve,  occupy- 
ing at  leaft  as  much  ground  as  Riga  ; but  within  its 
circuit  are  many  gardens  and  open  places.  The 
houfes  have  for  the  moft  part  nothing  very  eleeant  to 
attract  the  eye,  being  moftly  built  of  wood,  and  both 
the  walls  and  moats  of  the  town  are  decayed.  It  is, 
however*  pretty  well  inhabited  ; its  population  being 
reckoned  between  three  and  four  thoufand.  It  has 
two  Lutheran  churches,  a beautiful  church  belonging 
to  the  Calvinifts,  and  a popifh  church.  The  city  is 
the  feat  of  the  regency  and  fuperintendant  of  both 
duchies.  The  duke  is  obliged  to  fummon  a diet  com- 
pofed  of  the  nobility,  once  in  two  years,  to  meet  in 
this  city  ; this  body  enadts  laws  and  redrefles  grievan- 
ces. The  duke  prelides  in  the  allembly,  but  has 
little  influence  or  authority  in  it.  Wraxall. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  city  Hands  a palace, 
begun  by  the  unfortunate  duke  Erneft  John  ; but  only 
the  front  of  one  wing  is  completed,  and  the  reft 
hardly  carried  up  as  high  as  the  roof.  Under  one 
wing  of  this  building  is  a handfome  vault,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  deceafed  dukes,  moft 
of  which  lie  in  coffins  of  fine  pewter  curioufly  decora- 
ted ; and  among  the  princes  lies  a peafant  in  a pewter 
coffin,  on  account  of  his  heroic  fidelity,  in  voluntarily 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  (hot  inftead  of  duke  Ferdinand, 
by  fome  nobleman  who  had  confpired  againft  that 
prince’s  life.  “ The  plan  of  this  palace,”  fays  Wrax- 
all, “ is  too  magnificent  for  fo  little  a prince.  Its 
fituation  is  very  agreeable,  on  a fmall  eminence  juft 
without  the  town,  and  wafhed  by  the  river  Aa,  which 
is  there  pretty  broad,  and  winds  moft  delightfully 
through  the  meadows  which  lurround  it.”  Tour, 
page  293. 

The  duke  founded  an  academy  in  Mittau,  about 
the  year  1774,  with  handfome  falaries  to  profefiors, 
for  the  inftruction  of  the  young  nobility. 

The  next  divifion  of  Courland  is  that  of  Pilten, 
which  lies  in  Courland  properly  fo  called,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  caftle  or  palace  of  Pilten , 
built  by  Waldemar  11.  king  of  Denmark,  about  the 
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year  1220,  when  he  founded  a bifhop’s  fee  in  this 
country,  for  the  more  eft'eClual  converfton  of  its  Pagan 
inhabitants. 

This  diftriCl  afterward  fucceffively  belonged  to  the 
Germans , then  again  to  the  king  of  Denmark , the 
duke  of  Courlatid,  and  to  Poland ; and  by  virtue  of 
the  inftrument  of  regency  drawn  up  for  this  diftriCl  in 
the  year  1717,  the  government  is  lodged  in  feven 
Polijh  fenators  or  counfellors,  from  whom  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  king.  The  bifhop  of  Samogitia  alfo  ftyles 
himfelf  bifhop  of  Pi/ten. 

The  moll  remarkable  part  of  this  diftriCl  is  the 
promontory  of  Domefnefs , which  proje&s  northward 
into  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  From  this  cape  a fand- 
bank  runs  four  German  miles  farther  into  the  fea, 
half  of  which  lies  under  water,  and  cannot  be  difcern- 
ed.  To  the  E.  of  this  promontory  is  an  unfathom- 
able abyfs,  which  is  never  oblerved  to  be  agitated. 
For  the  fafety  of  v eh  els  bound  to  Livonia , two  fquare 
beacons  have  been  ereCled  on  the  coaft,  near  Domef- 
nefs church,  oppofite  to  the  land  bank,  and  facing 
each  other.  One  of  thefe  is  twelve  fathoms  high, 
and  the  other  eight ; and  a large  lire  is  kept  burning 
on  them  from  the  il rft  of  Augujl  to  the  firft  of  Janu- 
ary. When  the  mariners  fee  thefe  fires  appear  as  on6 
in  a direCt  line,  they  may  conclude  that  they  are  cleat' 
of  the  extremity  of  the  land-bank,  and  confequently 
out  of  danger ; but  if  they  fee  both  beacons,  they  are 
in  danger  of  running  upon  it. 

The  diftrift  of  Pilten  contains  feven  parifhes,  but 
no  towns  worthy  of  notice.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 

SEC  T.  XIV. 

Polish  Prussia. 

Its  Situation , Extent , and  Produce.  Of  the  religion 
and  civil  Privileges  of  the  People ; the  Form  of  the 
Government ; the  Divijtons  of  the  Country  • with 
tan  Account  cf  the  principal  Downs  in  each , particu- 
larly of  DantzkI  and  Thorn. 

POLISH  or  Regal  Prujfia , which  has 
been  added  to  the  general  province  of' Great  Poland , 
is  a very  different  country,  inhabited  by  a different 
people,  who  have  fheir  peculiar  laws  and  privileges  ; 
and  therefore  deferves  to  be  feparately  considered. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  part  of  Pc- 
fneiitni  and  the  Baltic  Sea  ; on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom 
of  Prujfia ; on  the  S.  bv  Great  Poland ; and  on  the 
W.  by  G ieat  Poland  and  Pomerania . It  is  far  inferi- 
or in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  Prujfia , it  being  only 
about  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  fifty-one  in  its  greateft 
breadth  ; but  in  fome  places  the  latter  does  not  ex- 
ceed eighteen  miles. 

The  fa'ce  of  this  country  is  diverfified  with  moun- 
tains, woods,  and  lakes  ; but  in  the  S.  part  there  is 
little  pafture  ground,  and  confequently  few  cattle. 
The  filheries  are  of  great  advantage  to  this  country, 
which  alfo  yields  a vaft  quantity  of  honey  and  wax. 
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The  woods  abound  with  wild  boars,  roe-bucks,  and 
wild-fowl ; a good  deal  of  lime  is  alfo  burnt  in  fome 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  inhabited  partly  by  Poles,  and  partly  by  Ger- 
mans. The  reformation  was  introduced  here  early  in 
the  fixteenth  century  ; and  in  a few  years  the  pro- 
feflors  of  the  Lutheran  religion  increafed  fo  fall,  that 
their  number  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Papifts  ; and  they  had  almoft  as 
great  a fuperiority  in  the  fmaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages. But  fucceeding  times  have  introduced  confi- 
derable  alterations.  The  kings  of  Poland  have, 
indeed,  allowed  the  inhabitants  the  free  exercife  of 
the  Lutheran  religion  in  the  cities  of  Prujfa ; but 
there  were  only  a few  towns  in  which  the  Lutherans 
had  churches,  and  in  other  towns  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  them  up  to  the  Papifts,  previous  to  the 
feizure  which  the  king  of  Prujfa  made  of  this  coun- 
try in  1772.  Belide,  the  Proteftants  were  continually 
opprefted  ; and  promiles  of  preferment  and  other 
means  were  too  fuccelsfully  employed,  in  order 
to  feduce  the  Prtffian  nobility  from  the  Lutheran 
church. 

As  the  internal  regulations  which  the  late  king 
of  Prujfia  has  introduced  into  this  country  cannot 
be  afcertained,  we  can  only  defcribe  the  ftate  of  the 
country  before  it  became  fubjeCt  to  the  Prujftan 
monarch. 

Polifn  Prujfia  was  a diftinct  political  body  or  ftate, 
that  had  nothing  in  common  with  Poland,  except  its 
having  the  fame  fovereign,  and  being  connected  with 
that  crown  by  a perpetual  alliance.  For  when  the 
inhabitants  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  cf 
king  Cafimir  IV.  in  1466,  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated, 
that  the  duchy  of  Prtnfia  lhould  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  republic  of  Poland ; but  that  the  king  alone 
fhould  perfcnally  order  and  determine  all  matters 
relating  to  the  former;  and  for  that  purpofe  fhould 
come  among  thhm,  and  fummon  general  diets.’  I fence 
this  ftate  enjoyed  the  fame  right  as  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, of  voting  at  the  election  of  a king,  who  after 
his  coronation  was  obliged  to  fwear,  that  he  Would 
maintain  the  Pruffians  in  their  rights  and  privileges  ; 
2nd  when  this  was  done  they  paid  homage  to  the  new 
fovereign. 

In  matters  of  a public  nature,  the  king  could  deter 
mine  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  ftates, 
who  were  divided  into  fpirltual  affiid  temporal  mem- 
bers, the  latter  eohfifting  of  nobles  and  burgers.  Ot 
theie  the  fenate  was  com po fed.  This  council  con- 
fified,  firft,  of  the  bifhops  of  Ermland  and  Culm. 
The  former  is  the  prefident  and  chief  among  the  no- 
bility, and  is  not  under  any  fubordination  to  the 
archbilhop  of  Gnefnd ; but  holds  immediately  of  the 
pope.  His  diocefe,  in  which  he  has  the  ftiprerne 
authority  both  in  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  is  of 
very  large  extent.  Its  revenues  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  chapter;  but  the 
Other  two,  which  are  computed  at  fixty-four  thou- 
fand  dollars,  are  affigned  for  the  epifcopal  table. 
The  dic-cefe  of  the  bifhop  of  Culm  is  not  near  fo  ex- 
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ter. five  ; and  ooivfiqner.tly  the  revenue  is  much. -inferi- 
or to  that  of  tiie.b.ihyp  of .lirra!a\id.  1 he  bifhop  of 
Culm  is  a fuffragrn  to  the  archl»i(l»9p.  of  Gnefua  ; and 
the  king  absolutely  uiipoied  of  that  bilhopric  without 
calling  a chapter. 

I he  other  members; of  the  council  were  three  pala- 
tinates, who  were  of  equal  dignity  with  thole  of 
■Pc! and  ; three  caftellans,  who  v.ere  not  inverted  with 
any  particular  of  ice  or  employment,  but  on  a general 
fummonsof  the  nobility  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
lieutenants  of  the  palatinates.;  three  vice-treafurers, 
who  had  only  a,  bare  title.;  but  as  they  were  counci- 
lors of  Hate- they  took  place  of  the  reft  of  the  nobility  ; 
two  coun felloes  from  each  of  the  three  great  cities, 
Danizic,  Thorn,  and  Elbingj  and  each  of  thefe  re- 
presentatives had  a vote. 

All  thefe  ftate  counsellors, -according  ~t.o  the  laws 
of  the  country,  ought  to  be  native  P ruffians ; but 
-they  feldotn  had  that  qualification.  They  were  no- 
minated by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  took  a particular 
oath  at  their  aduvifiion.  The  bifhop  of  Ennlaud  fat 
?s  president  in  the  IruJJan  diet ; but  In  his  abfence, 
his  place  was  fupplied  by  the  principal  perfon  among 
the  nobility  who  were  prefent.  Thefe  members  were 
ft-yled  the  two  ftates  of  the  duchy  of  Prujjia,  and  royal 
■ counfellors  : they  might  likewife  be  termed  the  fispe- 
•rior  ftates,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  inferior, 
compofed  of  the  lower  nobility,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  fmall  towns.  -Formerly  king  Caiimir  IV.  en- 
gaged for  himfelf  and  fuccefiors,  not  to  determine  any 
affair  of  confequen.ee  without  the  previous  concur- 
rence of  the  ffates  of  Prujja.  This  was  the  origin 
of  thefe  PntJJian  diets,  which  had  formerly  no  con- 
nection with  thofe  of  Poland.  But  in  the  year  1569, 
part  of  the  fenate,  or  council,  of  Prujjia  was  united 
with  the  fenate  of  Poland j and  the  ffates  of  the 
former  were  compelled  to  appear  at  the  general  diet 
of  the  kingdom.  From  that  time  the  political  con- 
ftitution  of  P niff! a has  been  much  changed  ; but  it 
was  not  intirely  interwoven  with  that  of  Poland , and 
enjoyed  particular  rights  and  privileges  at  the  time 
when  it  was  brought  under  monarchial  government. 

At  fummoning  the  general  PntJJian  diet,  which 
was  alternately  held  at  Miurienburgh  and  Graudenz , 
•the  king  fpecified  the  time  of  liolding  the  Idler  diets, 
where  the  reprefentatives  of  the  former  were  chofen, 
and  received  their  inftruClions.  Thefe  provincial 
diets  were  held  in  every  palatinate,  and  the  happy 
conclufion  of  them  was  a prefage  of  the  profperous 
iflue  of  the  general  diet  ; for  if  only  one  of  thefe  af~ 
femblies  role  abruptly,  the  general  diet  was  feldom 
.expeCted  to  affemble. 

The  Prujjians  had  formerly  their  own  coin,  which 
was  afterward  reduced  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Polijla 
money.  However,  the  three  principal  cities  of  Pruj- 
jia retained  the  privilege  of  coining  gold  and  fflver 
pieces,  impreffed  with  the  king’s  head  on  one  fide, 
and  their  refpeCtive  arms  on  the  reverfe  ; which,  after 
.receiving  the  royal  fanCtion,  palled  as  the  current 
money  of  PruJJia. 

The  towns  of  Prujjia  confift  of  the  three  great 
-ities,  Danizic,  1 horn,  and  Piling,  and  twenty-feven 


royal,  towns,  befide  thofe  that  belong  to  the  bifliops 
-of  P.rnileud  and  Culm . An  a fib  car  ion  was  formed 
among  thefe  fmall  towns,  under  the  government  of 
..the  knights  of  Teutonic  order.  By  this  union,  which 
tfubfiffed  in  the  memorable  year  1772,  they  were  to 
•unite  iu  behalf,  of  their  common  privileges  ;•  to  con- 
fult  their  intereff  .asm  community  in  their  particular 
affemhlies,  -and  to  recommend  their  common  con- 
cerns in  the  general  diet  of  Prujf a to  the  reprefenta- 
tives. of  the  great  cities.  Marienbungh , which  is  the 
moft  confiderable  among  thefe  towns,  had  the  direc- 
tory ,j  and  this,  • with  Graudenz , Dirjhau , Stargard , 
.and  Konitz,  were  called  the  plenipotentiary  towns., 
for,befide  their  own  affairs,  they  were  charged  with 
thofe  of  all  - the, other  towns,  which  they  laid  before 
-the  direclory,  and  the  Jatter  reprefented  them  to  the 
deputies  of  the  great  cities. 

Thefe  fmall  towns  were  far  from  being  in  a flou- 
rifning  condition  when  they  were  brought  under  the 
PnJJian  government.  From  the  fentences  of  their 
inagiffrates  an  appeal  lay  to  the  ftaroftas,  and  from 
the  latter  to  the  king. 

Pcliffj  Prujjia  conliftsof  four  provinces  : Pomerellia , 
Calmer  land , the  prefecture  of  Marie  mburg,  and  Er  in- 
land. 

Pomerellia  was  anciently  a part  of  the  duchy  of 
Pomerania  ; but  at  laft  fell  under  the  dominion  cf  Po- 
land. The  palatinate  contains  five  circles,,  and  has 
four  provincial  judges.  The  moft  remarkable  places 
in  this  province  are, 

Dantzic,  called  by  the  Poles,  Gdantzk , a celebrat- 
ed commercial  city  and  foitrefs,  fituated  on  the  ViJ- 
tula,  near  five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  in  540  22'  N. 
latitude,  and  1 8°  33'  E.  longitude.  The  fmall  rivers 
called  the  Radaune , and  the  Motion  rnn  through  the 
city  ; the  latter  dividing  into  two  channels,  which  run 
between  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  afterward  again 
unite  below  the  city,  and  with  the  Radaune  fall  into 
the  Vjjlula.  It  is  a large,  beautiful,  and  populous  city, 
built  after  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Hanje-Towns. — 
The  houfes  are  generally  five  ftories  high,  which 
make  the  ftreets  appear  the  narrower  ; efpecially  as 
the  entrance  into  the  houfes  is  by  four  or  five  ftone 
fleps,  and  a balcony,  which  make  a projection  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  Thefe  houfes  are  kept  clean  after  the 
manner  of  the  Dutch,  though  with  lefs  nicety.  Many 
of  the  ftreets  are  planted  with  chefnut  trees  about 
thirty  feet  high,  which  afford  an  agreeable  fhelter. 

This  city  has  a beautiful  harbour  ; and  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  remarkably  civil  and  obliging  to  ftran- 
gers,"  carry  on  a confiderable  trade,  efpecially  in  corn. 
The  fillips  belonging  to  this  port  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  privileges  of  this  city  are  of  great  importance. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  three  great  cities,  it  fends  reprefen- 
tatives to  the  Prujjan  fenate  or  council  of  ffate,  who 
have  likewife  a feat  in  the  general  diet  of  Poland,  and 
vote  at  the  election  of  the  king.  The  Dantzicers 
have  alfo  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  gathering 
amber,  See. 

In  this  city  are  twelve  Lutheran  churches,  exclu- 
five  of  thofe  in  the  houfe  of  correction,  and  in  the 
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alms-houfes,  two  Calvaniftical  churches,  and  one  Po- 
pifi  church  : a college  of  Jeluits  here,  fuftered  the  fate 
which  befel  that  order  in  other  parts  of  Poland.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  a large  Lutheran  church  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the  mod:  magnificent,  and  the 
principal  church  in  Dantzic.  Mr.  H^nway  obferves, 
that  this  is  an  ancient  ftrufture  that  has  not  been 
much  changed  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Proteftant 
religion  in  this  city  : for  it  was  agreed  by  treaties  to 
leave  the  crucifixes,  images,  and  pictures,  as  in  the 
times  of  popery.  They  (hew  a very  curious  piece  of 
painting  on  wood,  of  the  refurreftion,  by  Van  Eyk. 
In  this  church  is  a vaft  pillar,  hollowed,  which  it  is 
faid  was  ufed  in  former  times  to  immure  fuch  ecclefi- 
,aftics  as  were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes.  It  is  about 
forty  feet  deep,  and  its  diameter  within  about  feven 
feet.  There  is  a Lutheran  academy  in  the  Grey  Friars 
convent,  in  which  are  feven  profeffors  and  one  teacher 
of  the  Pohjh  language.  In  this  convent  is  alfo  the  city 
library.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  exchange, 
the  council  houfes  in  the  Old  and  New  Pawn,  the 
public  weigh-houfe,  the  arfenal,  which  contains  a 
good  colleftion  of  arms,  but  many  of  them  are  old 
and  ufelefs  : they  have  a hundred  and  fifty  large  brafs 
cannon,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  weigh  fifteen  thou- 
fand  pounds.  They  have  aifo  a fine  mill  ereCted  on 
the  river  Radaune , which  has  eighteen  wheels,  is  the 
Targeft  in  all  the  city,  and  is  faid  to  have  brought  in  a 
ducat  every  hour  to  the  proprietors. 

The  exchange,  juft  mentioned,  merits  attention 
from  its  antiquity  : it  is  a fquare  chamber  vaulted  ; in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a marble  ftatue  ereCled  to  Au- 
guftus  III.  king  of  Poland , with  a fulfomely  compli- 
mentary infeription.  In  the  arfenal  are  depofited  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  military  ftores.  Here  is  (hewn 
-a  fort  of  mufquetoon,  wrhich  weighs  thirty-fix  pounds, 
which  Auguftus  II.  is  faid  to  have  difeharged  whilft 
holding  it  in  one  hand. 

This  city  was  anciently  the  principal  of  the  Hanfe- 
towns , it  being  one  of  the  firft  that  entered  into  the 
Hanfeatic affociation.  The  German  is  almoftthe  only 
language  fpoken  here,  the  Polijb  being  little  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants. 

The  city  has  its  own  garrifon,  and  the  fortificati- 
ons make  a good  appearance,  efpecially  toward  the  S. 
and  W.  thofe  parts  of  the  town  being  furrounded 
with  eminences,  fome  of  which  rife  higher  than  the 
towers  of  the  city. 

According  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-fix  perfons  died  in  this  city  in  1752. 
In  the  fame  year  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
Polifh  vefiels,  irnall  and  great,  from  the  Vijlula , and 
a thoufand  and  fourteen  (hips  from  the  fea,  arrived 
in  this  port ; and  fifty-eight  thoufand  and  fixty  bu(h- 
els  of  corn  were  brought  into  this  city  for  exportation. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  year  1 760,  the  exports  of 
corn  from  this  city  confided  of  1 0,259  lafts  of  wheat, 
16,863  of  rye,  187  of  barley,  and  1 55  of  oats  : a laft 
is  two  ton  in  weight.  Indeed  the  mod  cor.fiderable 
branch  of  the  trade  of  Dantzic,  is  that  of  corn,  which 
is  brought  by  the  Polanders , in  large  barks  of  about 
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fifty  tons  burthen,  down  the  Vijlula.  In  plentiful 
years,  thefe  barks  ufed  annually  to  amount  to  about 
lixteen  hundred.  They  alfo  exported  bees-wax  to 
the  annual  amount  of  near  a thoufand  (chip-pounds  ; 
befide  narrow  linens,  decking,  pot-aih,  pearl-alh,  pipe 
ft  ives,  and  oak  plank. 

A colony  of  Danes  is  faid  to  have  founded  this  city 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
name  it  now  bears  is  only  a corruption  of  the  word 
Danjke , which  fignifies  Dane . 

It  appears  from  ancient  records,  that  Dantzic  was  a 
large  commercial  city  fo  early  as  the  year  997.  The 
'New  Town  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
the  year  13 1 j,  and  was  firft  encompaded  with  a wall 
and  moat  in  1343.  Dantzic  (hook  oft'  the  yoke  of 
thofe  knights  in  1454  ; and  the  inhabitants,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  fubmitted  to  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland , 
who,  among  other  privileges,  granted  them  the  right 
of  coining  their  own  money.  Afterward  they  refuf- 
ed  to  do  homage  to  Stephen,  king  0 1 Poland,  without 
the  previous  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges; upon  which  the  city  was  put  under  the  ban,  and 
befieged  by  that  prince  ; but  the  affair  was  accommo- 
dated ; and,  on  their  publicly  acknowledging  their 
error,  and  paying  a large  fine,  the  king  received  them 
into  favour,  confirmed  their  privileges,  and  granted 
them  the  free  exercife  of  the  Lutheran  religion. — In 
1734,  Staniflaus,  king  of  Poland,  took  refuge  here, 
which  occafioned  a hot  fiege  and  bombardment  from 
the  Ruffians  and  Saxons ; but  Staniflaus  making  his 
efcape,  Dantzic  fubmitted  to  Auguftus  III.  as  its 
rightful  fevereign.  A fpot  is  now  ihewn,  without 
one  of  the  baftions,  where  500  Mufcovites  are  interred, 

who  perifhed  in  an  attempt  to  ftorm  the  town. 

Wraxall,  355.  The  population  of  Dantzic  and  the 
fuburbs  was  reckoned,  in  the  year  1774,  to  amount 
8o,ogo  perfons. 

This  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Thorn , were  exempted 
by  the  late  king  of  Pruffta  from  thofe  claims  which 
he  made  on  the  neighbouring  countries  ; but  we  are 
to  trace  the  caufe  of  this  forbearance  rather  in  princi- 
ples of  policy,  than  in  ideas  of  juftice;  and  on  the 
part  of  Dantzic  particularly,  every  meafure  has  been 
taken  which  tended  to  ftrip  the  city  of  thofe  commer- 
cial advantages,  which  its  fituation  and  connections 
had  fecured  to  it  ever  fince  the  Hanfeatic  confederacy, 
a period  of  eight  centuries ; for  no  foor.er  had  the 
king  of  Pruffrn  formed  defigns  of  caufing  his.domi- 
nions  to  participate  in  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe  with  the  fouthern,  than 
he  faw  with  a jealous  eye  this  free  city,  which  flood 
as  a bar  to  his  maritime  confequence.  Toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1770,  a large  body  of  Prujfan 
troops  entered  the  territories  under  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  city  of  Dantzic,  feized  feveral  out-pofts,  and  made 
thofe  who  defended  them  prifoners.  The  caufe  af- 
fignedfor  this  act  of  hoftility  was,  that  the  magiftrates 
of  Dantzic  had  (heltered  fome  Pruf  an  deferters,  and 
had  prohibited  recruiting  parties  from  railing  men  in 
the  country  under  their  government.  It  was  impof- 
fible  for  tfle  magiftrates  to  confute  fuch  a plea,  when 
O fupported 
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fupported  by  an  army  of  five  thoufand  men  ; fo  that 
the  city  iubmitted  to  pay  f.  75,000,  and  fubfcribed 
to  all  t la e conditions  dictated  by  the  Prujfan  monarch. 
At  the  fame  time,  all  the  natives  of  Pruffa  refident  in 
the  city  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  return  home. 
By  this  mandate  of  a tyrant,  many  wealthy  merchants, 
who  having  quitted  their  country  in  a ftate  of  child- 
hood, had  fettled  in  that  city,  and  acquired  their  for- 
tunes there,  were  torn  from  all  the  endearing  ties 
which  attached  them  to  the  place  of  their  refidence. 

Soon  after  the  late  king  of  Pruffa  had  laid  violent 
hands  on  Pomerania  and  Polijh  Prufa , the  Dantzicers 
began  to  fed  the  powerful  grafp  of  this  eager  prince  ; 
who  being  now  mafter  of  the  banks  of  the  Vijlula , 
caufed  cuffom-houfes  to  be  erefled,  where  heavy  du- 
ties were  exaded  on  all  the  freight  which  was  con- 
veyed either  up  or  down  that  river  : the  territories 
belonging  to  Dantzic  were  feized  upon,  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  had  formerly  been  a part  of  Polifj  Pruf- 
fa ; and  to  complete  the  defign,  the  king  eftablifhed 
a commercial  company,  to  which  he  granted  the  mo- 
nopoly of  fait,  both  in  its  exportation  and  importation, 
in  PruJJian  veflels  only.  By  this  and  other  regulati- 
ons, the  Englifh  merchants,  who  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges  by  virtue  of  a treaty  in  1707,  as  well  as  by 
an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht , fu tiered  confide- 
rably.  A new  poft-office  was  eftablifhed,  which  de- 
prived the  Dantzicers  of  their  ulual  channel  of  cor- 
refpondence,  and  of  the  revenue  which  accrued  from 
it  j with  this  further  evil,  that  it  furnifhed  their 
watchful  enemy  with  the  means  of  gaining  important 
information  concerning  the  temper  and  deligns  of 
thofe  citizens.  Whilft  thefe  methods  were  taken  to 
turn  the  tide  of  wealth  which  had  long  flowed  to 
Dantzic  into  other  channels,  the  magiftrates  and  lead- 
ing men  of  the  city  were  ftrongly  advifed,  by  emifla- 
ries  which  the  king  employed  there,  voluntarily  to 
deliver  up  their  city  with  all  its  rights  and  immunities, 
to  the  king  of  Pruffa  ; and  by  throwing  themfclves 
upon  his  mercy,  to  obtain  l'uch  eafy  terms  for  them- 
felves  as  they  could  not  expect  to  receive  if  they  per- 
fifted  in  contending  with  a power  fo  entirely  irrefifti- 
ble.  But  fuch  fuggeftions  had  no  efleft ; the  conteft 
has  now  been  long  maintained,  whilft  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruff  a,  who  being  a guarantee 
of  the  immunities  of  that  place,  has  offered  to  become 
a mediator  in  the  difpute,  appears  to  have  retarded, 
and  in  fome  meafure  to  have  averted,  the  total  fub- 
jugation  of  Dantzic  to  the  Pruffun  yoke:  but  its  trade, 
and  of  courfe  its  confequence,  mull  be  daily  declin- 
es* 

The  prefent  king  of  Pruffa  has  in  no  refpeel  re- 
laxed from  the  feverity  of  conduct  which  his  uncle 
exercifed  toward  the  Dantzicers. 

The  city  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Cujavia  ; and  the  in- 
habitants pay  the  popifh  bifhop  all  the  regard  con- 
fiftent  with  the  difference  of  their  religion,  and  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  city.  Without  the 
•w a 11s  of  Dantzic  lie  the  following  places,  which  were 
under  its  jurifdiftion  : 


The  Dantziger  Werder,  or  Ifland,  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Vijtula , the  Illation,  and  the  moraffcs 
caufed  by  thefe  rivers,  and  contains  about  fourteen 
hundred  hides  of  land,  and  about  thirty-three  vil- 
hges. 

Fhe  Frifche  Nehrutig  is  a long  narrow  flip  of  land, 
extending  between  the  fea  and  the  harbour.  It  con- 
tains five  villages  that  have  churches  ; but  the  molt 
remarkable  place  on  this  ifland  is  a fort  called  Munde , 
which  is  very  ftrong,  and  has  a church  and  a com- 
modious harbour. 

About  a German  mile  from  Dantzic  is  Oliva,  a ce- 
lebrated convent,  that  has  been  frequently  confumed 
by  fire.  It  is  at  prefent  inhabited  by  about  fifty  Cifte- 
rican  monks.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a 
marble  tablet  in  the  wall,  in  commemoration  of  the 
treaty  of  Olivia , concluded  in  this  monaftery  between 
the  emperor,  the  Pales  and  Swedes,  in  1660.  The 
difpenfary  belonging  to  the  convent  is  elegant  and 
well  contrived.  This  monaftery  has  the  privilege  of 
gathering  amber  on  the  fea  coaft.  Round  this  l'truc- 
ture  a pretty  village  has  been  gradually  built.  There 
are  feveral  other  fimall  towns  in  this-  diftriift,  belong- 
ing to  Dantzic,  but  which,  together  with  Olivia,  have 
been  wrefted  from  them  by  the  king  of  Pruffa. 

The  abbot’s  palace  and  gardens  are  very  elegant, 
but  his  revenues,  which  in  the  year  1772,  amounted 
to  10,000  ducats,  or  near  f.  5000  a year,  together 
with  the  lands  of  the  convent,  which  he  enjoyed  in 
full  fovereignty,  have  been  feized  by  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  who  allows  him  only  1200  ducats,  about  jT.  550, 
as  a penfion  during  life,  and  about  one-fourth  of  that 
fum  to  keep  the  gardens  in  order.  The  treatment  of 
this  ecclefiaftic  is  merciful  when  compared  to  that  ex- 
perienced by  many  Pclfh  noblemen,  whole  eftates 
have  been  confifcated,  and  thcmfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies reduced  to  extreme  indigence.  Some  of  thefe 
have  been  deprived  of  revenues  exceeding  f.  40,000 
fterlir  g per  annum. 

The  next  province  of  Toljh  Pruffa  is  that  of  CuL- 
merl  and,  or  the  palatinate  of  Culm  ; the  principal 
places  in  which  are, 

Culm,  or  Chi.lmno,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
which  ftands  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vijlula,  in  530  20'  N.  latitude,  and  iy°  20'  E.  longi- 
tude. This  city  was  founded  in  1 279,  and  bequeath- 
ed by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Mafovia  to  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order.  The  inhabitants  afterward  with- 
drew themfelves  from  their  obedience,  and  Iubmitted 
to  Poland.  While  the  Teutonic  knights  had  the  fove- 
reignty of  Culm , the  high  tribunal  of  PrtJJla  was 
held  in  this  city ; and  the  Culmean  law  became  in 
fuch  reputation,  that  there  were  few  places  in  Pm/fa 
or  Mafovia,  where  it  was  not  received.  The  bifhop- 
ric  of  Culm  is  the  1110ft  ancient  fee  in  Polijh  Pruffa  — 
Culm  is  a large  city,  though  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns.  It  is  at  prelent 
fubject  to  the  bifhop. 

Thorn,  the  chief  of  the  three  great  cities  of  Polijh 
Pruffa  ftands  on  the  Vifluln , feventy-two  miles  S.  of 

Dantzic, 
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Dantzic,  in  5 a1  40’  N.  latitude,  and  in  190  15'  E. 
longitude.  This  city  was  founded  by  Herman  Balck, 
firft  grand  matter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  in  1 23  1 
built  the  cattle  of  Thorn,  and  in  the  following  year 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  town;  but  in  1235  the 
building  of  it  was  difcontinued,  on  account  of  its  in- 
convenient fituation  ; and  the  city  was  built  about 
four  miles  and  a half  up  the  river,  where  it  now 
ftands.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  Thorn,  be- 
caufe  the  knights,  by  building  it,  opened  to  them- 
felves  athor,  or  door,  into  RuJJa.  Thus  the  feal  of 
the  city  prefents  a gate  thrown  open.  Thorn,  foon 
after  it  was  built,  became  diftingufhed  above  the 
other  towns  of  PruJJia,  by  enjoying  feveral  valuable 
privileges  ; but  when  the  Teutonic  knights  made  a 
very  ill  ufe  of  their  power  throughout  all  PruJJia, 
Thorn  was  the  firft  city  that  formed  the  noble  fcheme 
of  lhaking  off  their  oppreflive  yoke.  The  inhabitants 
bavins  concerted  an  agreement  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  year  1454,  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
cattle,  and  demolifhed  it  ; and  having  expelled  the 
Teutonic  knights  by  forceof  arms  the  confederates  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Cafimir  the  Great, 
king  of  Poland : but  their  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities'were  to  remain  entire. 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  when  he  made  his  ufurpati- 
ons  in  Poland,  feized  upon  all  the  land  without  the 
walls  of  Thorn ; and  altho’  he  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  city,  he  fummoned  the  magiftrates 
to  do  him  homage  for  all  the  lands  they  held  in  its 
vicinity  under  its  jurifdiction.  But  this  requifition 
was  refolutely  withftood,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  perfifted  in. 

The  privileges  granted  to  thefe  three  cities  in  com- 
mon were  as  follows  : they  were  declared  free,  and 
were  to  be  governed  by  their  own  magiftrates,  confift- 
ing  of  the  council,  the  chief  perfons  of  which  are  the 
burgrave  and  prefident,  the  judges,  and  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  burghers.  The  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  to  be  ftyled  noble  ; they  were  allowed  to 
hold  a fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  in  criminal 
cafes  to  punifh  capitally  even  thofe  who  were  not  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  if  they  were  taken  in  the  faff  ; 
to  have  their  own  garrifon  ; to  coin  money;  and  to 
have  their  law-fuits  decided  only  in  Prujfia.  They 
were  to  pay  no  other  cuftoms  in  Poland,  but  thofe 
ufually  demanded  at  the  firft  barrier  on  the  frontiers. 
Laftly,  they  were  to  be  members  of  the  ftate-council 
of  PoliJIo  PruJJia,  and  to  have  a feat  and  vote  in  the 
Polijh  diet,  and  at  the  election  of  a king.  The  third 
jubilee  of  this  event  was  commemorated  with  great  re- 
joicings in  the  fchools  of  all  the  three  great  cities,  in 
February  1754,  when  Thorn  and  Danizic  caufed  me- 
dals to  be  ftruck  on  the  occafion. 

In  this  city  the  records  of  Polijh  Prujfia  are  kept  ; 
it  has  ten  gates,  and  is  divided  into  the  O/d and  New 
Town,  each  of  which  had  formerly  its  vefpedtive 
council,  magiftracy,  and  police  ; but  in  1454  they 
were  incorporated  into  one  city.  The  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Vijlula  in  this  city  may  be  juftly 


efteemed  the  longeft,  the  mod  extraordinary,  and  ex« 
penfive  bridge  in  Europe,  the  city  being  obliged  to 
expend  great  fums  in  keeping  it  in  repair.  It  pro- 
perly confifts  of  two  bridges,  the  ifland  of  Bazar  di- 
viding it  in  the  middle.  That  part  of  it  next  to 
Thorn,  is  called  the  Herman  Bridge,  and  the  channel 
over  which  it  lies  is  efteemed  the  German  Vijlula  ; 
but  the  other  part  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
PoiJJo  Bridge,  it  lying  over  the  channel  called  the  Po~ 
lijh  Vijlula . As  the  river  grows  continually  wider, 
the  bridge  mutt  neceflarily  be  lengthened  ; fo  that  at 
prefent  it  takes  up  half  an  hour  to  walk  over  it  from 
one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  It  is  alfo  the 
moft  lingular  on  account  of  the  quick-fand  into 
which  the  piles  are  driven,  which  occafions  the  whole 
bridge  to  fhake  and  totter  whenever  any  carriage  or 
horfes  are  upon  it,  or  even  when  it  is  patted  by  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  foot-paffengers.  The  ice  on  the 
Vijlula,  which  is  frequently  two  or  three  feet  thick, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  carry  away  every  year 
at  leaft  one-third  of  it.  Hence  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  vaft  expence  the  city  of  Thorn  is  at  in 
repairing  thefe  annual  damages  ; for  the  Poles,  not- 
withftanding  the  heavy  loads  they  bring  over  it,  pay 
no  part  of  the  expence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thorn  embraced  the  Reformati- 
on very  early.  It  has  its  own  garrifon,  which  gene- 
rally confifts  of  only  one  company. 

This  city  found  as  little  fecurity  from  the  king  of 
Proa’s  declaration,  in  1772,  as  that  of  Dantzic.  See 
SeCb  XV.  Its  territories  and  revenues  were  feized 
upon,  and  cuftom  and  excife  offices  erefted  at  its 
gates,  and  heavy  exactions  demanded  even  upon  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  Thus  blockaded  and  plundered 
they  were  declared  free  ; but  at  the  fame  time  were 
fummoned  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  PruJJia  for 
all  the  lands  they  poffeffed  without  the  walls.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  with  force  and  famine  to  en- 
counter, the  magiftrates  and  citizens  behaved  with 
wonderful  refolution  and  firmnefs.  They  returned 
for  anfwer,  that  they  had  already  paid  homage  and 
fworn  allegiance  to  one  fovereign  ; and  that  they 
could  neither  renounce  their  allegiance  nor  break 
their  oaths,  upon  any  account  or  confideration  what- 
foever.  They  have  ftill  perfevered  in  this  laudable 
refolution. 

The  next  province  of  Polijo  PruJJia  we  fhall  de- 
fcribe  is  the  prefecture  of  Marienburg,  which  has  a 
palatine,  a vice-treafurer,  and  a provincial  judge. 
This  palatinate  contains  three  werders.  A werder 
is  a fen,  or  morafs,  furrounded  with  water,  and  im- 
proved for  tillage  and  habitation  ; the  woods  har- 
bour very  fierce  wolves.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
werders  have  from  time  immemorial  been  free  pea- 
fants  ; and  are  ftyled  the  royal  vafials  and  werdercrs. 
Thofe  however  who  arc  fubjeCt  to  the  jurifdiction  of 
the  cities,  are  under  greater  reftri&ions  than  the 
royal  peafants  who  live  in  the  Marienburg  werders. 
They  fpeak  the  German  and  PoiJJo  languages,  and 
are  for  the  moft  part  Lutherans  orPapifts  ; but  there 
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are  alfo  fome  Calvinifts,  and  a confiderable  number 
of  Mennonites,  who  are  a fort  of  Baptifts. 

'i'he  principal  places  in  the  prefecture  of  Marien- 
burg,  are  Alarienburg  and  Ebbing.  MariensuRG  is  a 
well-built  town,  that  hands  on  an  eminence,  near 
the  river  Nogat , in  a pleafant  and  fertile  country,  540 
12  N.  latitude,  and  19°  12  E.  longitude. 

Elbing,  a handfome  large  city,  fortified  after  the 
ancient  manner,  (lands  on  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
in  540  2i  N.  latitude  and  190  15'  E.  longitude.  It 
was  built  in  1 239,  by  a colony  from  Lttbecky  then  the 
‘lyre  of  the  Baltic , and  is  a place  of  confiderable 
trade.  Between  the  Old  Town  and  the  fuburbs, 
•where  the  ftore-houfes  of  the  merchants  are  erefted, 
runs  the  river  Elbing  ; and  the  Old  Town  is  divided 
from  the  New  by  a wall  and  moat.  The  houfes  are 
high,  narrow  in  front,  and  built  in  the  old  tafte, 
much  like  thofe  at  Dant-iic.  The  Greets  are  alfo  very 
narrow,  occafioned  by  the  balconies  which  project 
into  them  •,  and  before  thefe  are  receptacles  for  all 
the  duft  and  filth  thrown,  out  of  the  houfes.  Here 
are  ten  churches,  in  which  divine  fervice  is  per- 
formed. That  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  the  largelt 
and  handfomeft  church  in  Pruffa,  was  given  up  to 
thePapifts  in  1616.  This  is  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns , 
and  as  it  is  inhabited  by  a colony  from  Lnbeck,  it  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  that  city;  the  burghers, 
however,  have  their  particular  rights  and  privileges. 
In  1703,  Elbing  fell  into  the  pofieffion  of  the  Swedes , 
who  laid  it  under  contribution  ; but  the  Ruffians  took 
it  from  them  by  dorm.  It  was  formerly  mortgaged 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh , as  a fecurity  for  the 
payment  of  four  hundred  thoufand  rix-dol!ars  ; but 
as  the  elesfter  did  not  receive  the  fum  ftipulated,  the 
king  of  PruJJia  took  pofieffion  of  the  diftrifts  belong- 
ing to  the  citv,  in  virtue  of  the  above  agreement  in 
September  1772.  This  city  contains  about  15,000 
inhabitants.  The  architecture  of  the  houfes  is  the 
moil  grotefque  and  fingular,  every  one  terminating 
in  a point,  and  almoft  all  the  upper  (tories  are  unte- 
nantable, being  defigned  for  granaries,  and  not  for 
refidence. 

The  lad  province  of  Polijh  T ruff  a which  remains 
to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Ermeland,  which  is  en- 
tirely furrounded  by  the  king  -of  Pruffia.  The  mold 
confiderable  places  in  this  province  are  Braunfoerb , 
Heilfberg,  and  Kejfcl. 

SECT.  XV. 

Tiie  History  oe  Poland: 

Def  riling  the  claims  made  in  the  Year  1772  by  the  Eni- 
prefs  of  Rufiia,  the  Emprefs  Yhieen,  and  the  King  of 
PrulTia,  to  extenfive  1 erritories  in  that  Kingdom. 

POL  AND  either  afforded  no  materials 
for  the  hiftorian  or  the  country  produced  no  writer  to 
record  its  hiltory,  for  a confiderable  time  after  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  emerged  from  oblcuriry.  It 
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appears  indeed  that  an  army  of  Sclavonians  under  the 
command  of  Leflco,  took  pofieffion  of  the  country 
A.  U.  550,  that  this  leader  became  the  firfiof  a race 
of  kings,  who  held  the  fovereign  power  for  a cen- 
tury. ihe  next  dynaitcry  of  kings  is  diftinguiffied 
by  the  name  of  its  firft  fovereign,  and  called  the  dy- 
nailery  of  Piaft  ; but  nothing  worthy  of  notice  is 
preferved,  until  Jagellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania y 
obtained  the  fovereignty  of  Poland  in  the  year  1385, 
On  his  being  eleCted  king,  he  renounced  the  doCtrine 
ofPaganifm,  to  which  he  had  before  adhered,  and 
embraced  Chriftianity ; from  which  time  it  fpread 
rapidly  among  the  Poles.  This  prince  united  the 
whole  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  thofe  of  Poland 
in  return  for  which,  the  Poles  rendered  the  crown  he- 
reditary in  his  family  ; but  his  male  line  terminated 
in  the  perfon  of  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  in  1572.  Two 
competitors  then  ftarted  for  the  vacant  crown  ; Hen- 
ry duke  of  Anjou , brother  to  Charles  IX.  of  France , 
and  Maximilian  of  Aufria.  After  a long  conflict, 
the  former  of  thefe  obtained  the  prize  ; but  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of 
France , and  abandoned  that  of  Poland.  From  this 
reign  we  may  date  the  correfpondence  between  the 
French  and  the  Poles , which  fubfified,  very  little  in- 
deed to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  until  the  lad 
twenty  years  ; fince  which  time  the  increaflng  power 
of  its  northern  neighbours  has  entirely  counteracted 
the  politics  of  the  court  of  Verfailles.  On  this  fe- 
cond  vacancy  Maximilian  was  dill  rejected ; and 
Stephen  Batori,  prince  of  Tranfylvania , chofen  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  renown  which  he  had  acquired. 
He  married  Anne,  the  After  of  Sigifimind  Auguftus, 
of  the  royal  houfe  of  Jagellon,  which  rendered  him 
highly  popular.  He  waged  war  with  the  Mufco? 
vites , and  recovered  from  them  all  that  they  had 
formerly  taken  from  the  Poles  ; after  which  he  fet- 
tled the  Ukraine,  which,  in  the  Polijh  language,  fig- 
nifles  the  frontier,  and  which  was  at  that  time  a wild, 
and  unprofitable  defect.  He  it  was  that  introduced 
military  tenure  into  Poland,  by  which  he  formed  the 
beft  cavalry  in  the  world.  He  likewife  eftablilhed  a 
militia,  compofed  of  Coflacks,  which  f<  0 1 became  a 
refpeCtable  body  of  infantry.  Thefe  Coflacks  he  fet- 
tled in  the  Ukraine . Having  performed  thefe  eflen- 
tial  fervices  to  the  kingdom  which  he  governed,  he 
died  in  1 586. 

Three  competitors  then  ftarted  for  the  fucceffion  4 
namely,  Theodore  czar  of  Rujfa,  Maximilian  arch- 
duke of  Aufria,  and  Sigifmund  prince  of  Sweden . 
The  year  after,  Sigifmund,  having  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  his  rival  Maximilian,  became  too  formida- 
ble for  Theodore  ; and  eftablifhed  himfelf  on  the 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Sigifmund  III.  He  was  a 
zealous  Papift,  and  waged  a long  and  unfuccefsful 
war  with  his  native  country,  Sweden.  In  lids  wars, 
with  the  Turks  he  was  more  fortunate.  Ele  reigned 
forty-four  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Uladiflaus  VII.  who  was  chofen  the  13th  of 
November  1 632.  He  was  fucceftful  againft  the  Turks , 
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the  Ruffians,  and  the  Swedes,  and  died  in  1648.  In 
his  reign  the  interefts  of  the  Polijh  nobility  clafhing 
w ith  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  the  Cof- 
facks  in  the  Ukraine , a fierce  contention  arofe.  His 
brother  John  Cafimir  fucceeded  him,  although  a car- 
dinal. He  married  his  brother’s  widow,  a woman 
of  great  intrigue.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgh , in 
this  reign,  found  means  to  obtain  from  the  Poles  a 
renunciation  of  their  fovereignty  over  Ducal  Pruffiia, 
which  he  held  as  a vaflal  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 
This  renunciation  was  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva 
in  1660.  Cafimir  then  attempting  to  gain  an  un- 
controlable  and  abfolute  fovereignty  in  Poland,  ex- 
cited a civil  war  •,  and,  in  the  iflue,  his  army  was 
defeated  by  prince  Lubomirfki.  Pie  found  means 
however,  afterward,  to  drain  the  country  of  its  cur- 
rent fpecie,  which  he  remitted  to  France  ; and  be- 
ing no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  footing  in  Poland, 
he  precipitately  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  followed 
his  wealth.  In  this  ftate  of  voluntary  exile  he  made 
a formal  renunciation  of  the  crown,  and  died  two 
years  after. 

On  the  refignation  of  Cafimir,  four  candidates 
ftarted  •,  namely,  the  great  prince  of  RuJJia ; the 
duke  of  Newbourg,  who  was  fupported  by  the  inter- 
efts of  France  ; the  duke  of  Lorrain , who  was  backed 
by  the  German  power  ; and  the  fon  of  the  prince 
of  Conde  : but  it  was  foon  found  that  the  conteft 
lay  between  the  dukes  of  Newbourg  and  Lorrain. — 
The  palatine  OpalenJki,  however,  by  popular  ha- 
rangues, had  the  addrefs  to  fet  them  both  afide, 
and  procure  the  election  of  prince  Michael  Wief- 
nowifki,  in  1670,  who  reckoned  his  defeent  from  a 
brother  of  Jagellon.  He  was  chofen  to  the  royal 
dignity  as  being  a Piaft,  a title  highly  refpefted  irv 
Poland,  and  fignifying  a nobleman  who  can  trace  his- 
defeent  through  a long  line  of  Polijh  anceftors ; but 
he  being  a weak  prince,  the  Turks  took  advantage 
of  his  incapacity,  invaded  Poland,  and  took  Kaminieck 
the  capital  of  Podolia.  Michael  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  dignity  ; he  died  three  years  after  his  elevation, 
at  the  very  time  when  Sobieiki,  the  Polijh  general, 
had  gained  a great  and  decifive  victory  over  the 
Turks.  Another  contention  then  arofe  about  a fuc- 
celTor ; but  at  length  the  diet  unanimoufly  chofe 
John  Sobieiki  for  their  king,  who  maintained  a war 
againit  the  Turks,  although  ill-feccnded  by  the  nobi- 
lity ; and  in  1675,  at  t^e  head  of  no  more  than  5,000 
men,  defeated  60,000  Turks  and  Tartars ; af- 
ter which,  receiving  a reinforcement  of  10,000 
troops,  he  drove  100,000  of  the  enemy  out  of  Podo- 
lio,  and  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  February  \6~]6. 
The  Turks  were  hereby  brought  to  acquiefce  in 
terms  of  peace,  which  were  oblerved  during  feven 
years  ; but  in  1683  the  Ottomans  invaded  Hungary, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Vienna.  The  neighbouring  princes 
being  roufed  to  aftion  by  the  impending  danger,  put 
their  forces  under  the  command  of  Sobieiki,  whofe 
army  muftered  40,000  ftrong;  with  which  force  he 
attacked  and  defeated  the  infidels,  whofe  numbers 
were  little  fhort  of  400,000.  This  decifive  ftrokc 
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reftored  peace  ; but  the  great  military  talents  of  the 
king,  joined  to  his  extreme  parfimony,  created  jea- 
louiies  among  the  Polijlo  nobility,  of  his  having  form- 
ed defigns  of  changing  the  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  rendering  himfelf  an  abfolute  monarch. 
Thefe  apprehenfions,  which  were  never  fupported 
by  any  direct  proofs,  caufed  the  latter  days  of  this 
prince  to  have  been  embittered  by  vexation  and  un- 
eafinefs.  He  died  in  June  i6(j6,  in  the  fixty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  tvventy-fecond  of  his  reign.  He 
left  a fon,  prince  James  Sobieiki,  whom  however  the 
Poles  did  not  nominate  for  their  king.  An  interreg- 
num of  a twelvemonth  followed  : at  length  Fre- 
derick Auguftus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chofen,  in 
preference  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  whofe  pretenlions 
were  backed  by  the  interefts  of  France  : but  in  1 705, 
the  Poles  being  tampered  with  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  declared  the  crown  vacant,  and  chofe  Sta- 
nifiaus  Leefenfki,  palatine  of  Pofnania,  for  their 
king  : to  eftablifh  whom  on  the  throne,  Charles  of 
Sweden  entered  Saxony  with  a powerful  army,  and 
compelled  Auguftus  to  fave  his  electorate  by  aban- 
doning his  pretenlions  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The 
reverie  of  fortune  which  Charles  experienced  in 
1708,  gave  Auguftus  the  afcendancy  ; and  his  com- 
petitor found  it  neceflary,  in  his  turn,  to  fly  out  of 
the  kingdom.  Difputes  and  ill-will,  however,  pre- 
vailed between  Auguftus  and  the  nobility,  from  this 
time  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  January 
1732—3- 

Whether  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  or  that  of  Bourbon 
Ihould  fix  the  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of  Poland , 
then  plunged  Europe  into  a war.  The  former  fup- 
ported the  pretenlions  of  Auguftus,  the  fon  of  the 
deceafed  king  ; in  which  nomination  the  court  of 
Peterfburgh  alfo  concurred  : the  latter  aimed  at  re- 
ftoringthe  abdicated  Staniflaus,  whofe  daughter,  the 
princefs  Mary,  was  married  to  Lewis  XV.  notwith- 
ftanding  which  alliance,  his  intereft  was  not  vigor- 
oufly  fupported  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  ; and  he 
was  finally  driven  out  of  Poland , pofl’efled  of  nothing 
more  than  the  empty  tit  16  of  king  : but  he  gained  the 
duchy  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  which  he  enjoyed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  ; and  in  obtaining  which',  the 
real  views  of  France  have  been  thought  by  fome  to 
have  been  accomplifhed.  Staniflaus  died  in  January 
1766,  having  attained  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine 
years.  He  was  diftinguilhed  for  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues ; his  humanity  was  active,  and  difplayed  itfelfin 
inftances  of  kindnefs  and  generolity,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  abilities  and  interefts..  Though  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  exprefled  his  flrong  at- 
tachment to  the  profperity  of  that  country,  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  interefts,  in  a work  which 
he  wrote  and  publifhed  in  the  year  1759,  entitled — - 
La  Voix  Libre  du  Citoyen  : eu  Obfervations  fur  le 
Government  de  Pologne. 

Frederic  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland,  elector  of 
Saxony,  was  chofen  in  September  1733,  ‘n  the  Forty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  married  Maria  Jofepha, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  I.  In  the  winter  of 
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T 74 ' the  king  of  YruJJia  attacked  him  in  his  hereditary 
dominions,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Drefden,  and  forc- 
ed theele&or  to  accept  fuch  conditions  of  peace  as  were 
proffered.  In  1756,  the  king  of  Poland  having  fe- 
cretly  become  a party  in  a confederacy  formed  by  the 
emprefs  queen  and  the  king  of  France , to  ftrip  the 
king  of  Prujfid  of  the  province  of  Silefia,  the  unfor- 
tunate Auguftus  fuddenly  fell  a viftim  to  the  refent- 
ments  of  that  monarch,  who  took  poffeffion  of 
Drefden  his  capital,  and  compelled  his  whole  army, 
confiding  of  1 3,000  men,  to  furrender  prifoners  of 
war ; after  which  he  experienced  the  mod  bitter 
calamities.  Elis  queen,  whofe  every  motion  was  nar- 
rowly watched  by  the  emifiaries  of  the  PrnJJian 
monarch,  died  of  a broken  heart  ; whild  the  de- 
signs which  the  king  had  formed  for  the  advancing 
his  family,  by  procuring  for  one  of  his  fons  the  duke- 
dom of  Corn-land,  and  for  another  the  bifiiopric  of 
Liege , were  entirely  frudrated  Worn  down  with 
years  as  well  as  with  forrows,  he  refigned  his  breath 
on  the  5th  of  October  1763,  in  the  feventy-fixth 
year  of  Iris  age,  and  the  thirtieth  year  from  his  elec- 
tion to  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  fon  cf  Augudus  declared  himfelf  a candidate 
for  the  vacant  crown  ; but  he  died  of  the  fmall-pox 
in  lefs  than  two  months  after.  Count  Poniatowtki, 
on  account  of  his  eminent  merit,  was  unanimoufly 
elected  king,  on  the  7th  of  September  1764,  with- 
out any  commotion  or  didurbance.  The  powers  of 
Puffin,  Pruffa,  and  Turkey , fupported  his  pretenfi- 
ons.  The  ambaffadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
empire  who  oppofed  his  election,  retired  from  IVar- 
faw,  when  the  diet  affembled.  He  took  the  name 
of  Str'infiaus  Augudus.  The  new'  king  had  not 
long  fat  upon  the  throne,  before  fome  Rujfran  troops 
entered  his  kingdom,  on  the  plea  of  procuring  a tole- 
ration andother  privileges  for  the  oppreded  and  perfe- 
cuted  diffidents  who  were  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
alfo  for  the  Lutheran  and  other  reformed  Chriftians. 
The  bitter  enmity  which  fubfided  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  diffidents,  kindled  the  flame  of  a 
fierce,  bloody,  and  defclating  civil  war,  which  raged 
during  the  years  1760,  1770,3111!  1771  ; in  the  mid- 
dle of  which,  the  miferable  Foies  were  vifited  with 
the  peftilence,  which  (wept  off  vad  numbers.  By 
its  ravages  250,010  people  are  computed  to  have 
fallen.  The  part  which  the.  king  of  Poland  took 
again!!  the  diffidents,  caufed  a conlpiracy  to  be  form- 
ed to  affaffinatc  him,  in  November  1771  ; from  which 
attempt  upon  his  life  he  efcaped  almod  by  miracle. 
Many  of  the  confpirators  lod  their  fives  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner. 

Amongd  the  Poles  the  love  of  freedom  had  long 
prevailed,  without  the  fpirit  of  union.  A kingdom 
fertile  and  extenfive  as  that  of  Poland,  torn  by  intef- 
line  commotions,  and  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
lclf-defence,  preferred  a mod  alluring  profpeft  to  its 
powerful  neighbours.  The  refinements  of  modern 
politics  have  tended  to  fubtilize  rather  than  to  hu- 
manize the  fchemes  of  princes.  When  Lewis  XIV. 
invaded  Holland,  in  1072,  he  fcarce  thought  it  nccef- 


fary  to  bring  a colourable  charge  againd  that  republic 
he  imagined  himfelf  powerful  enough  to  annex  the 
feven  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of  France  ; and  he 
hefitated  not  to  juftify  his  conduct  from  the  mouths  of 
his  cannon.  The  wretched  date  of  Poland  offered  a 
temptation  of  a fimilar  kind  ; and  it  is  rather  to  be 
defired  than  expecled,  that  powder  fhould  renounce 
fuch  a prize  from  a principle  of  juftice.  The  circum- 
flances  of  the  times,  therefore,  have  caufed  large  dif- 
trifls  of  this  unhappy  kingdom,  amounting  in  extent 
and  confequence  to  one  third  of  the  whole,  to  be 
feized  upon  and  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
neighbouring  powers.  The  cenfures  which  have  been 
palled  on  the  great  fouthern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  for 
the  tamenefs  and  unconcern  with  which  they  looked 
on  and  law  a noble  kingdom  mutilated,  are  in  reality 
unmeaning  charges.  Had  the  dates  of  the  empire, 
France , and  the  maritime  powers,  joined  in  an  hete- 
rogeneous league  with  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen,  had  they  even  engaged  the  Ottomans  in 
the  alliance,  what  could  their  fulled  exertions  have 
availed,  towards  fecuring  Poland  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  three  powers,  capable  of  bringing  five  or  fix 
hundred  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ? Fleets  would 
have  been  ineffedlual  in  a conted  carried  on  in  the 
centre  of  Europe.  Thefe  confederating  powers  could 
have  brought  no  force  equal  to  that  pofi’efied  by  the 
partitioning  princes.  In  fact,  the  latter,  by  their 
union,  had  effectually  prevented  all  attempts  to  form 
an  oppofition  capable  of  thwarting  their  defigns. 

It  is  needlefs  to  mention  the  frivolous  and  obfeure 
claims  which  were  fet  up  by  the  three  partitioning 
powers,  to  the  territories  which  they  defigned  to  ap- 
propriate : it  is  fufficient  to  deferibe  the  countries 
which  were  thus  forcibly  wreded.  The  claims  of 
Auftria  comprehended  the  fouthern  pars  of  Little  Po- 
land, and  the  whole  of  Red  RnJJt . , with  Procutia.  The 
royal  fait  mines  at  Wielujka,  Bochnia,  and  other  places 
in  Little  Poland , were  comprehended  in  the  territory 
thus  feized  1 he  produce  of  thefe  mines  fupplied 
the  king  with  a parr  of  his  private  revenue.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  thus  feized,  contains  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  E.  to  Yf.  and  two  hundred 
from  N.  to  S.  The  didridl  feized  upon  by  the  em- 
prefs of  Ruffin,  was  the  whole  of  I'ch/h  Livonia,  and 
that  part  of  Lithuania  which  borders  on  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  extending  over  that  duchy  even  beyond 
the  Berefzina  : the  whole  lying  under  more  than  four 
degrees  of  latitude,  but  much  lefs  confiderable  in 
width.  The  king  of  Pruffa  took  pofieffion  of  all  the 
weftern  parts  of  Pomerania , bounded  on  the  fouth- 
ward  by  the  river  Netze  or  Notice,  together  with  the 
whole  of  Polffh  Pruffia  ; the  cities  of  Dantzic  and 
Thorne  only  excepted.  To  this  territory  he  has  given 
the  name  of  New  Pruffia.  As  thefe  countries  form 
the  fouthern  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  and  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fiji ula,  they  are  rendered  highly  im- 
portant to  a monarch,  whofe  dominions,  before  this 
acquifition,  could  not  furniih  a deep,  convenient,  and 
capacious  harbour  for  (hipping.  The  political  views 
of  the  monarch  of  Pruffia  hereby  became  much  en- 
larged 
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larged,  being  dwe&ed  to  commercial  and  maritime 
objefts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  thus  dif- 
membered  were  required,  by  the  manifeftos,  to  take 
oaths  of  allegience  and  fidelity  to  their  new  fovereigns, 
within  a very  ftiort  fpace  of  time,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  eftates.  The  independent  fpirit  of  the  Pohjh 
nobility  could  ill  brook  fuch  mandates  : many  chofe 
rather  to  abandon  their  country  and  eftates,  and  lub- 
mit  to  voluntary  exile  ; carrying  with  them  fuch  parts 
of  their  property  as  the  fhort  time  allotted  them 
would  enable  them  to  collect.  The  confifcation  of 
thefie  eftates  was  an  object  of  great  confequence  to 
each  fovereign,  it  being  a cruel  policy  conftantly  prac- 
tifed  by  invaders  and  usurpers,  to  opprefs  and  ruin  the 
native  nobility,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own 
adherents.  The  emprefs  of  Rujfta , however,  con- 
ducted thefe  profcriptions  with  leis  rapidity  and  feve- 
rity  than  her  two  confederates.  This  memorable 
event  took  place  in  September  1772.  The  king  of 
Poland,  unable  to  make  any  effectual  oppofition  to 
thefe  violent  adts  of  power,  was  at  length  induced  to 
give  his  fandtion  to  the  partition,  by  being  put  into 
poffeflion  of  a rich  territory,  which  was  rendered 
hereditary  in  his  family ; and  which  was  guaranteed 
by  the  three  courts  : befide  which,  a large  fum  of 
money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  oft'  his  heavy  debts, 
was  prefented  to  him,  as  the  farther  price  for  this 
his  facrifice  of  duty  to  tyranny.  Still  however,  to 
add  infult  to  injury,  a diet  was  called  ; the  members 
of  which,  bv  the  mod  undifguifed  violence,  were 
compelled  to  give  their  votes  to  ratify  the  alienation 
of  fo  great  a part  of  the  kingdom.  This  change  of 
government,  though  brought  about  without  any  co- 
lour of  juftice,  or  plaufible  claim  of  right,  may,  after 
the  convulfions  caufed  by  its  firfft  cftablifhment  have 
fubfided,  tend  to  enlarge  the  fum  of  human  happi- 
nefs  in  thofe  diftridts,  as  well  as  to  render  the  coun- 
try more  wealthy  and  flourifhing.  The  oppreffions 
of  the  nobility  are  likely  to  be  greatly  reftrained,  and 
the  condition  of  the  peafantry  to  be  confiderably 
amended. 

That  the  threee  great  northern  powers  ftiould  con- 
cur in  the  defign  of  difmembering  Pol md,  by  mutu- 
ally acknowledging  and  fupporting  each  others  claims, 
appeared  fo  effentially  necelTary  to  the  accomplifh- 
rnent  of  the  purpofe,  that  each  became  difpofed  to 
lav  afide  thofe  jealoufies  and  bickerings  which  fubfifted 
againft  the  other  -,  and,  for  the  fake  of  furthering 
its  own  particular  intereft,  to  affift  in  ftrengthening 


its  rival.  To  the  emprefs  of  Rnffa,  indeed,  the 
claims  of  Audria  and  Prufjta  mud  have  been  particu- 
larly unwelcome ; for  lhe  gave  up  that  unbounded 
influence  and  authority  which  fhe  had  acquired  in 
the  diftradted  kingdom,  for  a territory  little  adequate 
to  the  lofs  of  fuch  power ; but  this  conceftion  was 
made  to  purchafe  a continuance  of  the  good  under- 
ftanding  which  fubfifted  between  her  and  the  court 
of  V ' lenna  ; and  to  check  thofe  defigns  which  were 
forming  by  the  latter  court  to  reduce  the  afeendant 
fortunes  of  RuJJia  : fo  that  mutual  jealoufies  have,  in 
fadt,  cemented  the  great  northern  confederacy  ; 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  forerunner  of  a very 
important  revolution  in  the  political  fyftern  of  Europe. 

By  the  exertions  and  abilities  of  the  prefent  king  of 
Poland,  which  the  general  fenfe  of  myl'ery  and  degra- 
dation, occafioned  by  inteftine  anarchy  and  foreign 
interference,  contributed  very  eflentially  to  render 
effectual,  a new  conftifution  was  fettled  for  Poland  on 
the  3d  of  May  1791,  by  which  the  Catholic  faith  is 
declared  to  be  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country, 
but  a toleration  is  extended  to  all  religious  perfuafions. 
The  peafants  and  villagers  are  relieved  from  that 
flavifh  dependence  on  their  lords  which  caufed  them 
to  be  confidered  as  no  other  than  appendages  to  the 
foil ; a perfect  and  entire  liberty  is  now  declared  to 
all  people. 

It  declares  that  “ all  power  in  civil  fociety  fhoul J 
be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people  ; its  end  and 
object  being  the  prefervation  and  integrity  of  the 
ftate,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order  of  fociety, 
on  an  equal  fcale  and  on  a lading  foundation.  Three 
diftinft  powers  fhall  compofe  the  government  of  the 
Polijlo  nation  according  to  the  prefent  conftitution, 
viz.  1.  Legifiative  power  in  the  ftates  aflembled,  2. 
Executive  power  in  the  king  and  council  of  infpeftion. 
3.  Judicial  power  in  jurifdidtions  exifting,  or  to  be 
eftablifhed.”  Article  5. 

By  the  new  conftitution  of  Poland  (which  is  to  be 
confidered  as  an  outline  drawn  uith  great  ability,  not 
as  a finifhed  work)  it  is  decreed,  that  at  the  period  of 
every  twenty-five  years,  from  the  eftablifhment  of 
that  form  of  government,  there  fhall  be  an  extr2ord:- 
nary  conftitutional  diet,  to  be  held  for  the  purpofe 
of  revifing  the  eftablifhed  conftitution,  in  order 
to  make  fuch  alterations  in  it,  as  fhall,  at  that  aftem- 
blv,  by  a majority  of  voices,  be  found  to  be  exp? 
dient. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Kingdom  of  PRUSSIA. 


SEC  T.  I. 

‘The  Situation , Extent,  Produce , Rivers , Lakes,  and 
Bays  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  general ; with  a 

particular  Account  of  the  Properties  of  Amber. 

rTTI  HIS  kingdom,  which  has  been  generally  called 
fj  Ducal  Pruffia,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg,  is  divided  from  the  other  dominions  of 
its  fovereign  by  Pol'flo  Pruffia,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Samogvtia,  on  the  E.  by  Lithuania,  on  the  S. 
by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Polifh  Pruffia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length, 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  Soldau,  is  about  a 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  ; and  its  breadth,  from  the 
borders  of  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  near  Shir- 
wind,  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Samland,  is  a hundred 
and  fourteen  miles : but  in  other  places  it  is  much 
narrower. 

The  foil  produces  great  plenty  of  corn,  fruit,  ex- 
cellent herbs,  and  pafturage.  Pruffia  likewife  abounds 
with  Hocks  and  herds,  and  exceeding  fine  horfes  ; its 
chief  commodities  are  buck-wheat,  wool,  flax,  hemp, 
wax,  honey,  hops,  pitcoal,  and  pitch. 

Pruffia  alfo  affords  plenty  of  game,  as  elks,  flags, 
roe -bucks,  white  and  common  hares,  and  wild  boars  ; 
and  is  infefted  with  beafts  of  prey,  as  lynxes,  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  ; but  as  for  the  buffaloes  that  for- 
merly frequented  this  country,  they  have  been  extir- 
pated by  the  poachers  ; and  wild  horfes  and  affes 
feern  to  have  deferred  Pruffia . 

The  woods,  particularly  thofe  of  oak,  are  faid  to 
be  greatly  diminifhed,  efpecially  in  Leffer  Lithuania. 

Pruffan  manna  is  found  in  the  meadows,  on  the 
top  of  a kind  of  grafs,  and  gathered  in  the  morning, 
while  the  dew  lies  upon  it.  Nat  an  gen  yields  the  beft 
fort,  and  in  the  greateft  plenty. 

"The  beautiful  red  colour,  called  St.  John’s  blood,  is 
made  of  the  eggs  of  a ffnall  worm,  or  infeff,  very 
common  in  this  country. 

Vaft  quantities  of  amber  arc  found  on  the  coafts  of 
the  Baltic,  in  Pruffia,  particularly  on  the  Samland 
fhore.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a fulphurous  matter,  is 
pellucid,  and  generally  yellow;  but  the  white  fort  is 
efteemed  the  beft.  If  amber  be  well  rubbed,  it  at- 
tracts light  fubftances  ; it  is  alfo  inflammable  ; and 
when  burnt,  its  odoriferous  effluvia  furpafs  thofe  of 
frankincenfe  or  maftic.  It  likewife  yields  an  acid 
fipirit.  That  it  was  once  in  a fluid  ftate,  evidently 
appears  from  the  leaves,  minerals,  flies,  fpiders,  ants, 


gnats,  worms,  frogs,  fi flies,  drops  of  avater,  pieces 
of  wood,  and  grains  of  fand,  that  are  frequently  feen 
inclofed  in  it.  Dr.  Bufching  obferves,  that  amber  is 
generally  found  on  large  trees,  which  are  buried  un- 
der ground  in  a vitriolic  earth,  and  contain  an  oily 
fubftance  ; hence  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the  oil 
being  coagulated  by  the  acidity  of  the  vitriol,  be- 
comes the  folid  body  which  we  call  amber.  Amber 
is  not  only  obtained  by  digging,  but  is  found  in  the 
fea ; it  being  waflied  off  the  trees,  by  the  agitation 
of  the  waves  in  high  wefterly  or  N.  W.  winds,  and 
driven  on  fliore.  The  profits  arifing  from  amber 
belong  to  the  crown  of  Pruffia  ; and  annually  amount 
to  about  twenty-fix  thoufand  dollars. 

Pruffia  yields  neither  fait,  wine,  nor  minerals,  ex- 
cept in  fome  places  it  contains  iron  ore.  It  is  for  the 
mod  part  a level  country.  Among  the  Pruffan 
mountains,  thofe  of  Goldberg  and  Goldap  are  the  high- 
eft.  The  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  fea,  yield  a variety  of  excellent  fifti. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia  are, 
the  Weicbel,  or  Vifula , the  Pergel,  the  Aland,  or 
Mummel,  the  Paffarge  and  Alle.  Thefe  rivers  are 
partly  navigable  ; but  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  in  high  winds,  are  apt  to  overflow  their  banks, 
and  to  caufe  terrible  inundations. 

This  country  is  likewife  watered  by  feveral  large 
bays,  lakes,  and  canals,  which  abound  with  fifti,  and 
furnifh  the  conveniency  of  a communication  by  water 
between  feveral  towns  : the  principal  of  thefe  are, 

The  FrischE  Haf,  or  Fresh  Haven  ; in  latir^ 
Sinus  Venedicus.  This  bay  is  from  five  to  fourteen 
miles  in  breadth,  and  fifty-feven  in  length.  It  has  a 
communication  with  the  Baltic  by  a ftrait  called  the 
Gatt , and  in  other  places  is  feparated  from  the  Baltic 
by  a narrow  flip  of  land  called  the  Frifche  Nerung . 
The  Gatt  is  about  an  Eng/ifo  mile  in  breadth,  and 
twelve  feet  in  depth ; and  the  Frifche  Half  is  fo  {hal- 
low, that  no  fliips  of  burden  can  fail  upon  it,  and 
therefore  they  are  obliged  to  unload  at  Pillau. 

The  Curische  Haf,  in  latin,  Sinus  Curonicus,  is  a 
bay  about  feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-eight  in 
breadth.  It  is  feparated  from  the  Baltic  by  a narrow 
ridge  of  land,  called  Curifche  Nerung ; but  joins  the 
fea  near  Memel,  where  it  is  about  an  Englifb  mile 
broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep.  This  bay  is  full  of 
dangerous  fhelves  and  fand-banks,  and  is  agitated  by 
frequent  forms,  Its  coafts  on  every  fide  are  inha- 
bited by  filhermen. 

Some  of  the  lakes  in  tins  country  are  from  four  to 
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thirty  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  miles  in  breadth  ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  thofe  of  Spirdiug,  Anger- 
burg,  Rein,  and  Drauefn. 

SECT.  II. 

’The  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pruffia  : their  Num- 
ber, Defcent,  and  Religion  : their  Manufactures,  com- 
mercial Commodities , and  Coins.  The  Hi/lory  and 
Anns  of  Frufiia  ; the  Orders  of  Knighthood , the  Form 
of  Government,  and  the  Royal  Revenue. 

THE  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom 
were  in  the  year  1755  computed  at  fix  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
perl'ons  capable  of  bearing  arms  ; and  confift  of  native 
P ruffians,  who,  from  their  language  and  manners, 
appear  to  be  defcended  from  the  Germans  ; of  Lithua- 
nians, who  have  their  peculiar  language  ; and  of 
Poles.  Since  the  year  1 7 19,  it  is  computed  that  above 
thirty-four  thoufand  perfons  have  removed  from 
Prance , Switzerland,  and  Germany , into  the  kingdom 
of  Pruffia,  feventeen  thoufand  of  whom  were  Saltz- 
burghers  : fuch  advantages  has  this  nation  reaped  by 
wifely  giving  encouragement  to  all  who  were  perfe- 
cuted  on  account  of  religion  to  fettle  there.  Thefe 
Grangers  have  built  four  hundred  fmall  villages, 
eleven  towns,  eighty-fix  feats,  fifty  new  churches, 
and  founded  a thoufand  village  fchools  in  the  coun- 
try. Little  Lithu  via  is  for  the  moft  part  peopled  by 
thefe  colonies ; but  it  is  thought  that  Pruffia  can 
afford  both  room  and  fubfiftence  for  as  many  more 
emigrants.  By  an  account  taken  in  the  year  1773, 
it  appeared,  that  during  the  preceding  year,  the  births 
in  the  feverai  countries  under  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  not  including  his  new  acqufitions  in 
Poland,  amounted  to  149,703,  the  deaths  were 
185,661,  and  the  marriages  34,468. 

i he  P ruffian  nobility  are  for  the  moft  part  de- 
fcended from  the  ancient  Germans  ; and  the  peafants 
are  chiefly  vaffals  either  to  the  king  or  nobles. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general  Lutherans  ; but  as  a 
great  number  of  thecolonifts  are  Calvinifts,  they  have 
alfo  their  churches,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
but  in  fome  villages  they  have  a particular  church  ap- 
propriated to  their  ufe  ; and  in  other  places  they  per- 
form divine  fervice  in  the  Lutheran  churches.  The 
Papifts  have  a few  churches  in  this  kingdom  : here 
are  alfo  fome  Mennonites,  and  a few  congregations 
of  Socinians.  In  the  year  1773  the  king  of  Pruffia 
fignified  to  the  Pope  his  defign  to  give  protection  in 
his  dominions  to  the  Jefuits,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  Roman  catholic  kingdoms  and 
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ftates  of  Europe. 

The  manufactures  in  Pruffia  are  daily  improving 
and  increafing  •,  particularly  the  glals  and  iron  works, 
manufactures  of  filk,  cloth,  camblet,  linen,  and  {lock- 
ings ; paper,  powder,  copper,  and  brafs  mills.  Pruffia 
is  conveniently  fituated  for  trade  ; and  to  promote  it 
a college  of  commerce  and  navigation  has  been  ereCt- 
ed,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  difputes  and  propo- 
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fals  relating  to  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  however 
deficient  in  good  ports. 

The  commodities  of  Pruffia  and  Great  Lithuania 
fold  to  foreign  merchants,  and  annually  exported, 
are,  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thoufand  lafts  ; pine  trees  for  marts,  deal-boards,  and 
other  timber ; tar,  wood-alhes,  pot-aih,  elks  {kins, 
leather,  furs,  amber,  about  twelve  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred ftone  of  wax,  honey,  manna,  linfeed  oil,  flax, 
hemp,  linfeed,  and  hemp-feed  alfo  yarn,  hogs 
briftles,  ftags  horns,  and  elks  hoofs ; oat-meal,  mead, 
dried  fifh,  fturgeon,  caviar,  lampreys,  faufages,  but- 
ter, and  tallow,  of  which  laid  three  thoufand  four 
hundred  flone  are  exported  every  year. 

The  number  of  foreign  (hips  that  refort  hither  for 
thefe  goods  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  bring  freights  of  fuch  com- 
modities as  are  wanted  here,  as  wine,  fait,  fpices, 
linen  and  woollen  fluffs,  herrings,  tin,  iron,  lead, 
tobacco,  fugar,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  raifins,  almonds, 
prunes,  indigo,  Brazil  wood,  See. 

The  Pruffian  coins  are  as  follow : 

Six  pfennings  which  are  only  imaginary  pieces  of 
money,  make  a P ntffan  or  Polfflj  fchilling.  Three 
Schillings  make  a Pruffian  or  Volfs  grofehen,  each 
grofehen  being  of  the  value  of  feven-fifteenths  of  a 
penny  fterling.  A Brandenburgh  piece,  of  fix  pfen- 
nings, contains  two  grofehen.  An  ort  is  eighteen 
grofehen,  which  is  the  higheft  grofehen  piece,  and  is 
worth  about  eight-pence  halfpenny.  A dollar  which 
is  equal  to  three  {hillings  and  lixpence  fterling,  is 
worth  three  guldens,  ninety  grofehens  five  atchzeh- 
ners,  fifteen  fefehers,  thirty  dutchens,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy  fchillings.  Ducats,  fpecie  dollars, 
two-third  pieces,  and  other  foreign  gold  and  filver 
coin,  are  alfo  current  in  Pruffia. 

The  name  of  Pruffans  was  unknown  till  the  tenth 
century  ; and  its  etymology  is  very  uncertain  : fome 
authors  fuppofe,  that  the  former  inhabitants,  allud- 
ing to  their  proximity  to  the  Ruffians,  called  them- 
felves  Poruff , or  bordering  on  the  Ruffians ; for  po, 
in  the  old  Ptuffan  language  fignifies  near. 

In  that  age  the  kings  of  Poland  took  great  pains, 
and  even  made  ufe  of  fire  2nd  {’word,  for  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Pagan  P ruffians  to  Chriftianity.  Bo- 
leflaus  I.  began  with  chaftiling  the  Pruffans  for  the 
murder  of  St.  Albert,  or  Adeibert,  called  the  apoftle 
of  that  nation.  His  fucceffors  had  alfo  feverai  quar- 
rels with  the  P ruffians  ; and  Boleflaus  IV.  who  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  loft  his  life 
in  an  unfuccefsful  battle  in  1 163. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Pruffans  ravaged 
Culm , Cujavia  and  Mafovia  ; upon  which  Conrad, 
duke  of  Mafovia,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  his  allies, 
who  all  wore  the  crofs,  which  they  carried  into  the 
field  againft  the  Pruffans,  whom  they  confidered  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  name.  But  all  their  ef- 
forts proving  ineffectual,  the  duke  applied  to  the 
German  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  ftrongly 
reprelented  the  great  importance  of  defending  the 
frontiers.  Accordingly,  in  1230,  they  obtained  the 
P palatinates 
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alatinates  of  Cuhn  and  Doberzin  for  twenty  years, 
nd  afterward  for  ever,  with  the  abfolute  authority 
over  any  future  conquefts  in  Prujja.  Thefe  knights-, 
after  long  and  bloody  wars  during  the  fpace  of  fifty- 
three  years,  by  the  afiidance  of  the  (word-bearing 
knights,  fubdued  the  whole  country.-  Afterward  a 
war  broke  out  between  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the 
Lithuanians,  which  was  attended  with  the  mold  dread- 
ful outrages.  Thefe  knights  made  religion  the  cloak 
of  their  ambitious  views,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
propagating  the  gofpel  of  peace,  committed  the  mod 
inhuman  barbarities  ; and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
they  extirpated  the  native  Prujfians , and  planted  the 
Germans  there  in  their  head.  But  in  1410  their  fa- 
vage  zeal  received  a terrible  check  -,  for  after  a mold 
bloody  battle  they  were  totally  defeated. 

In  1454  half  of  PrtJJia  revolted  from  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  Teutonic  order,  and  declared  for  Cafimir 
III.  king  of  Poland.  This  occafioned  a frefh  effufi- 
on  of  blood  ; till  at  laid  a peace  was  concluded  in  1466, 
by  which  it  was  agreed,,  that  the  part  now  called  Po- 
lijh  PruJJla  fhould  continue  a free  province  under  the 
king’s  protection  ; and  that  the  knights  and  the  grand 
mafder  fhould  pofTefs  the  other  part,  acknowledging 
themfelves  vaflals  of  Poland.  The  knights  foon  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  throw  off  this  yoke.  In 
151  9 they  raifed  new  wars,  which  were  terminated 
in  1525  by  a peace  concluded  at  Cracow  ; by  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  margrave  Albert,  grand  maf- 
ter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  fhould  be  acknowledged 
duke  or  fovereign  of  the  E.  part  of  Prujia,  which 
he  was  to  hold  as  a fief  of  Poland,  and  which  was  to 
defeend  to  his  male  heirs  -,  and  upon  failure  of  male 
iffue,  to  his  brothers,  and  their  male  heirs.  Thus 
ended  the  fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Pruf- 
fia,  after  it  had  fubfided  three  hundred  years. 

The  new  duke  favoured  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
formed religion  into  his  dominions,  and  founded  the 
tmiveriity  of  Konlgfberg.  The  elector  Joachim  added 
the  duchy  of  PruJJla  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburg, with  which  it  had  been  long  clofely  connect- 
ed. The  reign  of  the  elector  George  William  was 
unhappily  diftingui fired  by  the  calamities  of  a thirty 
years  war,  in  which  PruJ/la  buffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Swedes  j but  Frederic  William,  his 
fon,  was,  by  the  conventions  of  Werlau  and  Bam- 
berg, freed  by  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland , from  vaffal- 
age  ; and,  with  his  defendants,  declared  independent 
and  fovereign  lords  of  his  part  of  Prujfia.  He  alfo 
obtained  a grant  of  tire  lordlhips  of  Lauenburg  and 
Butcw,  to  be  held  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had 
formerly  been  by  the  dukes  of  Pomerania  : and  hav- 
ing farther  increafed  the  power  of  his  electoral  houfe, 
obtained  the  title  of  “ The  Great.” 

Frederic,  the  fon  of  Frederic  William  the  Great, 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  late  king,  raifed  the  duchy 
of  Prujia  to  a kingdom  ; and  on  the  1 8th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1701,  in  a folemn  afiembly  of  the  dates  of  the 
empire,  placed  the  crown  himfelf  on  his  own  head, 
and  that  of  his  confort  ; foon  after  which  he  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  PruJJa  by  all  the  other  Chriftian 
yowers. 


His  fon  Frederic  William,  who  afeended  the  throne 
in  1713,  peopled  his  country  by  the  favourable  re- 
ception he  gave  to  the  didreffed  and  perfecuted  Sallz - 
burgers , as  his  grandfather  had  done  by  making  it  an 
afylum  to  the  Hugonots,  when  driven  out  of  France 
by  the  revocation  of  tire  ediCl  of  Nantz,  and  render- 
ed his  reign  glorious  by  many  ufeful  and  magnificent 
foundations. 

This  monarch  was  fucceeded  in  1740  by  his  fon 
Frederic  II.  his  late  majedy,  being  then  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age,  who  has  annexed  to  his  dominions  the 
greated  part  of  Silefta  and  Fuji  FrieJIand,  rendered 
his  kingdom  formidable  by  his  valour  and  uncommon 
prudence,  and  promoted  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jects  by  an  amendment  and  reduction  of  the  laws,  the 
increafe  of  commerce,  and  many  other  wife  regula- 
tions. His  depredations  on  Poland,  and  arbitrary 
and  unjud  violation  of  the  guaranteed  privileges  of 
Dantzic,  as  well  as  the  oppreflions  which  the  city  of 
Thorn  endured,  may  ferve  to  aggrandize  his  kingdom* 
but  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  poffcerity  bullied  and  de- 
graded. 

M.  Maupertuis,  in  the  year  1758,  drew  the  cha- 
racter of  this  prince  with  all  the  warmth  of  panegy- 
ric, confideriug  him  in  the  light  of  a king,  a man,  a 
citizen,  a legiflator,  and  a patriot.  Inftead  of  infert- 
ing  that  eulogium  here,  we  (hall  chnfe  rather  to  col- 
lect, from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  following 
defeription  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage  “ The 
king  of  PruJJla  is  below  the  middle  fize,  well  made, 
and  remarkably  aCtive  for  his  time  of  life.  He  has 
become  hardy  by  exercife  and  a laborious  life,  for  his 
contiitution  feems  originally  to  have  been  none  of  the 
dronged.  Flis  look  announces  fpirit  and  penetrati- 
on ; he  has  fine  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance  up- 
on the  whole,  may  be  faid  to  be  agreeable  : fome  who 
have  feen  him  are  of  a different  opinion.  His  fea- 
tures acquire  a wonderful  degree  of  animation  while 
he  converles.  He  (loops  confiderably,  and  inclines 
his  head  almoft  conftantly  on  one  fide  : his  tone  of 
voice  is  the  cleared  and  mod  agreeable  imaginable. 
He  talks  a great  deal,  yet  thofe  who  hear  him  regret 
that  he  does  not  fay  a great  deal  more.  Flis  obl'er- 
vations  are  always  lively,  very  often  jud,  and  few 
men  poffefs  the  talent  of  repartee  in  greater  perfecti- 
on. He  hardly  ever  varies  his  drefs,  which  confilts 
of  a blue  coat  lined  and  faced  with  red,  and  a yel- 
low waidcoat  and  breeches  : he  always  wears  boots 
with  hufiar  tops,  which  fall  in  wrinkles  about  his 
ankles.  From  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to 
ten  at  night,  this  king  dedicates  all  his  hours,  me- 
thodically, to  particular  occupations,  either  of  bufi- 
nefs  or  amufement.  He  feldom  appears  at  the  queen’s 
court,  or  any  place  where  women  form  part  of  the 
affembly  ; confequently  he  is  feldom  feen  at  fedivals. 
All  his  hours  not  employed  in  bufinefs,  he  fpends  in 
reading,  mufic,  or  the  fociety  of  a few  people  whom 
heedeems.  The  only  repofe  which  the  king  allows 
to  himfelf,  is  between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and 
four  in  the  morning  ; the  red  of  his  time,  in  every 
feaion  of  the  year,  is  devoted  to  action,  either  of  the 
j body 
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body  or  mind,  or  hot'll.  While  few  objefls  are.  too 
great  for  this  monarch’s  genius,  none  feem  too  fmall 
for  his  attention.  Although  a man  of  wit,  yet  he 
can  continue  methodically  the  routine  of  bulinefs  with 
the  patience  and  perleverance  of  the  greated  dunce. 
The  meaneft  of  his  fubjedls  may  apply  to  him  in 
writing,  and  are  fure  of  ail  anfwer.  His  firft  buli- 
-nefs  every  morning  is  the  perilling  of  papers  addreffed 
to  him.  A tingle  word,  written  with  his  pencil  in 
the  margin,  indicates  the  anfwer  to  be  given,  which 
is  afterward  made  out  in  form  by  bis  fecretaries.  He 
fits  down  to  dinner  precifely  at  noon  : of  late  he  has 
allowed  more  time  to  this  repad  than  formerly : it  is 
generally  after  three  before  he  leaves  the  company. 
Eight  or  nine  of  his  officer's  are  commonly  invited  to 
dine  with  him-  At  table,  the  Icing  likes  that  every 
perfon  fhould  appear  to  be  on  a footing,  and  that  the 
converfation  Ihould  be  carried  on  with  perfect  free- 
dom. It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  any  man  to  en- 
joy an  office  in  the  king  of  Pruffta  s fervice,  without 
performing  the  duty  of  it  ; but  to  thofe  who  know 
their  bufinefs,  and  perform  it  exactly,  he  is  an  eafy 
and  equitable  mailer.  The  king  underdands  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  his  fervants  are  never  expofed 
to  the  ridiculous  or  contradictory  orders  of  ignorance, 
or  the  mortifications  of  caprice.  His  favourites,  of 
whatever  kind,  were  never  able  to  acquire  influence 
•over  him  in  any  thing  regarding  bufinefs.  No  body 
ever  knew  better  than  this  prince  how  to  diferiminate 
between  the  merits  of  thofe  who  ferve  him  in  the  im- 
portant departments  of  the  flate,  and  of  thofe  who 
-contribute  to  his  amufement.  A man  who  performs 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  alertnefs  and  fidelity,  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  king  being  fond  of 
the  company  and  converfation  of  his  enemy ; let  the 
one  be  regaled  at  the  king’s  table  every  day,  while 
the  other  never  receives  a fingle  invitation,  yet  the  real 
merit  of  both  is  known  ; and  if  his  adverfary  fhould 
ever  try  to  turn  the  king’s  favour  to  the  purpofe  of 
private  hatred  or  malice,  the  attempt  would  be  repel- 
led with  difdain,  and  the  evil  he  intended  for  an- 
other would  fall  upon  himfelf.  The  fteady  and  un- 
wearied attention  which  this  monarch  has  bellowed, 
for  more  than  forty  years,  to  the  difeipline  of  his 
army,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern 
hiftory  of  mankind.  This  perfeverance  of  the  king, 
as  it  is  without  example,  fo  is  it  perhaps  the  mod  re- 
markable part  of  his  extraordinary  charafler.  That 
degree  of  exertion  which  a man  of  a vigorous  mind 
is  capable  of  making  on  fome  very  important  occafi- 
on,  Frederic  II.  has  made  during  his  whole  reign  at 
a llretch,  without  permitting  pleafure,  indolence, 
difgull,  or  difappointment  to  interrupt  his  plan  for  a 
fingle  day;  and  he  has  obliged  every  perfon,  through- 
out the  various  departments  of  his  government,  to 
make  the  like  exertions,  as  far  as  their  characters  and 
ftrength  could  go.  In  what  manner  mull  fuch  a king 
be  ferved  ! and  what  is  he  not  capable  of  performing  ! 
Twice  every  year  he  makes  the  circuit  of  his  domi- 
nions. This  great  prince  is  fo  perfectly  exempt  from 
fofpicion  and  perfonal  fear,  that  he  refides  at  Saru 
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Scut;,  in  his  electoral  dominions,  without  any  guard 
whatever;  an  orderly  ferjeant  or  corporal  only  at- 
tends there  in  the  day-time,  to  carry  occaiionul  or- 
ders to  the  garrifon  at  Potfdam , whither  he  always 
returns  in  the  evening.  In  the  palace  where  the  king 
fleeps  every  night,  there  are  not  above  ten  or  a dozen 
perlbns,  the  fervitnts  included,  altho’  it  is  a folitary 
lYiantiort  about  half  a league  from  Potfdam , where  all 
the  guards  are  fhut  up,  and  therefore  could  render  no 
affiftarfee  in  cafe  of  any  attempt  upon  the  king’s  per- 
fon during  the  night.  Thus  defencelefs  and  expofed 
lives  a defpotic  monarch,  who  no  doubt  has  many 
inveterate  enemies  ! A llrong  proof  of  his  magnani- 
mity, as  well  as  of  the  general  affeCtion  borne  him  by 
his  fubjecls  !” 

This  prince  died  17th  Augujl  1 786,  at  the  age  of 
74,  and  was  lucceeded  by  his  nephew  Frederic  "Wil- 
liam, the  prefent  king. 

The  royal  arms  are  argent,  an  eagle  difplayed  fabie, 
crowned,  or-,  for  Pruffta.  Azure,  the  imperial  feeptre, 
or,  for  Courland.  Argent,  an  eagle  difplayed  gules, 
with  femicircular  wreaths,  for  the  marquifate  of  Bran- 
denburg. To  there  are  added  the  refpeCtive  arms  of 
the  feveral  provinces  lubjeCl  to  the  Brujftan  crown. 

There  are  two  orders  of  knighthood  : the  fird  that 
of  the  black  eagle,  inllituted  by  Frederic  I.  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  at  Konigjberg.  The  enfign  is  a 
crofs  of  gold,  in  the  lhape  of  that  of  Malta , ena- 
melled with  blue.  In  the  middle  of  it,  on  one  fide, 
is  a cypher  of  the  king’s  name,  F.  R.  and  at  each  of 
the  four  angles,  next  the  middle,  is  a black  eagle  dif- 
played. The  knights  wear  the  crofs  appendant  to  a 
"broad  orange-coloured  ribbon  -over  the  left-  fhoulder, 
acrofs  the  bread  to  the  right  hip.  On  the  left  fide  of 
their  bread,  a filver  dar  is  embroidered  on  the  coat, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  a black  eagle  volant,  with  a 
laurel  wreath  in  one  of  its  talons,  and  in  the  other  a 
thunderbolt,  with  this  motto,  Suum  cuIQue.  The 
fovereign  is  always  grand  mader,  and  the  number  of 
knights,  exclufive  of  the  royal  family,  is  limited  to 
thirty. 

Next  to  this  is  the  order  of  Merit,  indituted  by 
the  late  king ; the  enfign  of  which  is  a golden  dar  of 
eight  rays,  enamelled  with  blue,  which  is  worn  ap- 
pendant to  a black  ribbon  edged  with  filver,  and  the 
motto  is  Pour  l*  merite. 

The  late  king,  Frederic  II.  new-modelled  the  form 
of  government,  and  appointed  nine  chambers  of  juf- 
tice  for  determining  caufes  in  trade,  and  even  eccle- 
fiadical  affairs.  Thefe  are  fubordinate  to  the  high 
court  of  judicature  at  Kotiigfberg , to  which  they  may 
appeal.  An  appeal  alfo  lies  to  the  fupreme  court  of 
appeals,  where  the  chancellor  fits  as  prefident ; and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  it  may  be  far- 
ther removed  to  the  fecret  chamber  of  judice  at  Ber- 
lin. By  an  exprefs  law  laid  down  by  the  king,  no 
fuit  in  any  court  can  be  depending  longer  than  a year ; 
the  judges  being  required  to  pafs  a final  decifion 
thereon  in  that  time. 

The  fupreme  college  in  VniJJia  is  the  royal  court  of 
regency,  which  fuperintends  all  the  affairs  of  the 
P 2 kingdom 
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kingdom,  whether  civil,  political,  or  ecclefiaftical, 
and  likewife  all  feudal  and  academical  caufes.  Pruf- 
fia has  its  own  particular  digeft  of  laws,  which  was 
publifhcd,  with  amendments,  in  the  year  1721,  and 
lias  fince  been  improved  and  reduced  into  a fmall 
compafs. 

The  royal  revenue  chiefly  arifes  from  the  produce 
of  the  excife,  cuftoms,  and  fervices  ; the  farm  of  the 
royal  domains,  flamped  paper,  almanacs,  and  news- 
papers ; mills  of  feveral  kinds,  duties  ariling  from 
venifon,  and  the  fkins  of  flags,  elks,  and  other  hearts  ; 
mails  cut  in  the  royal  forefl  ; the  fait  and  iron  works, 
the  pot-houfes,  granaries,  manufactures,  the  chef!  of 
forfeitures,  and  the  receipt  chefl,  into  which  the  pur- 
chale  money  of  ports  and  employments  is  paid  ; am- 
ber and  the  filheries.  T he  taxes  are  heavy  in  Pruffia. 

The  military  forces  of  Pruffia , efpecially  in  the  la  ft 
and  prefent  reign,  have  been  no  leis  formidable  for 
their  difcipline,  than  their  number:  and  it  may  be 
juftly  aflerted,  that  for  a fine  appearance,  military 
difcipline,  and  activity,  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia  has  not  its  equal.  The  body  of  cadets  at 
Berlin  is  a nurfery  for  good  oEjeers.  Dr.  Moore 
Rates  the  military  force  of  Pruffia , as  it  Rood  in  the 
year  1775,  to  be  about  180,000  men,  moil  of  which 
army,  he  fays,  is  compofed  of  Pruffan  peafantry, 
who  are  embodied  only  about  four  months  in  the  year, 
and  during  the  other  eight  months  cultivate  the  lands. 
In  1776,  it  appeared  by  a litl  which  was  laid  before 
the  king,  that  the  royal  armies  of  Prujfm  confided 
of  7 (5,ooo  horfe,  152,000  foot,  7,500  artillery,  and 
36,000  militia,  in  all  271,500  men.  7'o  reconcile 
which  with  Dr.  Moore’s  rtatement  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  we  muft  fuppofe  his  ertimate  to  be  con- 
fined to  natives  ; and  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the 
Prujfian  fervice  is  known  to  be  very  great.  The  con- 
dition of  thofe  aliens,  who  are  enlirted  into  the  fer- 
\ice  of  Pruffia,  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  fame  author. 
“ The  common  Rate  of  flavery  in  Afta , or  that  to 
which  people  of  civil  profefiions  in  the  mod  defpotic 
countries  are  fubjeCt,  is  freedom  in  comparifon  with 
this  kind  of  military  flavery.  The  former  are  not 
continually  under  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  but  for 
long  intervals  of  time  may  enjoy  life  without  reftraint, 
and  as  their  tafte  dictates;  but  all  the  foreign  foldiersin 
this  fervice,  and  thofe  of  the  natives  who  are  fupeCted 
of  any  intention  to  defert,  and  confequently  who  are 
never  allowed  furloughs,  are  always  under  the  eye  of 
fomebody  who  has  the  power,  and  too  often  the  in- 
clination, to  controul  every  aCtion  of  their  bodies, 
and  every  deflre  of  their  hearts.” 

SECT.  III. 

A general  DiviJJon  of  the  Country , Defeription  of  Ko- 
NIGSBERG,  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  ; its  Suffer- 
ings by  Fire  : the  late  Inhibitions  laid  on  the  Merchants 
there.  § The  Province  of  German  Samland,  and 
the  principal  Places  it  contains  j Pillau,  the  Penin- 
fula  called  Fri  .che  Nerung,  the  town  of  Welau, 
and  feme  artificial  Canals.  § The  Province  of  Na- 
'TANGEN,  and  its  principal  Places  j a Jingular  f oal- 


ing Ifland;  the  Towns  of  Gerdaven,  Rastenburg, 
and  Angerberg.  § The  Province  of  Oeerland  ; 
a Defeription  of  Marienwerder,  Osterode,  and 
Holland.  § 7 he  Department  of  Little  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  Polilh  Governments  fubjecl  to  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  with  the  principal  Places  contained  in  each  ; 
particularly  Memel,  Tilsit,  Ragnit,  Inster- 
jburg,  Gumeinnen,  and  Lick. 

THE  kingdom  of  Pruffia  at  prefent  conflfts 
of  two  departments,  the  German  and  Lithuanian. — 
We  fhall  begin  with  the  former,  winch  contains  forty- 
four  towns,  fifty-fix  governments,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  parilhes,  feven  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
Calvinifts,  feven  by  Papifts,  and  all  the  reft  by  Lu- 
therans. Before  we  deferibe  the  feveral  divirtons  of 
this  department,  we  fhall  give  a particular  account  of 
the  metropolis  of  all  Pruffia. 

Konigsberg,  called  in  Latin,  Mens  Regius,  or 
Regio  Motitamim,  and  in  the  Polijh  language  Kirlole- 
wies,  is  feated  on  the  river  Pregel,  over  which  it  lias 
feven  bridges  ; in  540  43'  N.  latitude,  and  in  210  20’ 
E.  longitude.  '1  his  city  was  founded  in  the  year 
1255,  when  Premiflaus  I king  of  Bohemia  coming  to 
the  afiiftance  of  the  Teutonicknights  againft  thepagan 
Samlandcrs,  a caftle  was  built  by  his  advice,  and  af- 
terward a town  which  was  named  Kon'igjherg  in  ho- 
nour of  that  prince  : but  In  the  year  1 264,  Konigfberg 
was  rebuilt  on  another  fituation. 

It  is  a large  and  beautiful  city.  The  rampart  with 
which  it  is  furrounded  is  about  feven  Englifh  miles  in 
circuit,  and  has  thirty-two  ravelins  and  eight  gates. 
This  rampart  inclofes  feveral  gardens,  the  large  caftle 
moat,  and  fome  meadows,  and  fields.  The  whole 
circuit  of  the  city  is  about  eight  Englifio  miles,  and 
contains  nearly  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  houfes  ; 
the  inhabitants  amount  to  fixty  thoufand  fouls.  Ko- 
nigjherg  properly  confifts  of  three  towns  joined  toge- 
ther, Alfiadt y Lohenicht,  Kneiphcf  and  of  feveral  iub- 
urbs. 

Among  the  public  edifices  in  Kneiphof,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  moft  remarkable  : the  fine  cathedra],  in 
which  is  the  famous  organ  finifhed  in  1721,  which 
confifts  of  five  thoufand  pipes;  the  IVallenrod  library, 
which  lias  above  five  thoufand  books ; and  the  hi- 
lltop's palace.  The  other  buildings  are  the  univer- 
fity,  or  college,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  thirty-eight 
profeflors,  exclufive  of  the  tutors.  Here  is  preferved 
the  original  fafe-cor.duCt  given  by  Charles  V.  figned 
with  his  own  hand,  to  Martin  Luther,  when  he  at- 
tended the  diet  of  JPorms  in  1521.  I he  town-houle, 
which  is  a very  fine  building,  where  the  magiftrates  of 
the  three  towns  meet  every  day;  the  edifice  where 
the  royal  German  fociety  meet ; the  Junkerhoof j the 
exchange  for  merchants,  which  is  embellifhed  with 
curious  paintings,  in  fixty  compartments.  There  are 
alfo  the  exterior  and  interior  fuburbs.  This  city  is 
faid  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  8000 
foldiers.  Wraxall  deferibes  it  as  ‘'a  great  collection 
of  houles  and  ftreets  without  elegance,  beauty,  or  or- 
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der;  the  buildings  in  a vile  tafte  and  moftly  old.” — 
Of  the  academy  he  fays,  “ our  Grammar-fchools  in 
England  are  in  general  much  fuperior  to  it.”  Tour, 

3lH> 

The  palace  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare, 
with  an  area  within  it,  that  is  a hundred  and  thirty- 

fix  paces  in  length,  and  feventy-five  in  breadth. 

The  N.  fide  appears  to  be  extremely  ancient,  and  even 
to  have  been  built  when  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  flourifhed.  The  S.  and  E.  wings  were  erefted 
by  the  margrave  Albert  the  elder  ; and  the  margrave 
George  Frederic  added  the  W.  fide  of  this  ftrudture. 
The  late  king  of  Prujfta  {hewed  no  fondncfs  for  this 
part  of  his  dominions,  not  having  viiited  the  city  fince 
the  year  1753,  tho’  he  came  annually  to  review  his 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ftrong  citadel,  called  Fredericsburg,  hands 
facing  Kneiphof,  at  the  conflux  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Pregel.  This  fort  is  a regular  fquare  building, 
furrounded  with  broad  ditches,  and  by  the  river  P/v- 
gel ; and  within  it  is  a church  and  arfenal. 

Konffberg  has  always  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  its 
commerce;  for  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns , 
and  its  trade  is  ftill  in  a flourifhing  condition,  confid- 
ing chiefly  in  hemp  and  flax ; but  it  is  feven  Germany 
or  thirty-five  EnglJfj  miles  from  Pillau,  the  fea  port, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pregel,  fo  that  only  very 
fmall  veflels  can  come  up  to  the  town.  In  the  year 
1752  there  arrived  in  this  port  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  fliips,  befule  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  fmaller  veflels,  and  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
tliree  floats  of  timber. 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Konigjberg  are  Germans' 
©f  the  Lutheran  profeffion ; and  a colony  of  French 
Calvinifts  of  about  fifty  families  are  fettled  there. — 
Commerce  has  introduced  the  PoliJJj  and  Lithuanian 
languages  here. 

This  city  differed  greatly  by  Are,  occafioned  by 
lightning,  which  happened  on  the  1 8th  of  November 
1 764.  A vaft  number  of  houfes,  together  with  many 
churches  and  public  buildings,  were  confumed  • the 
lofs  of  merchandize  in  the  warehoules  was  very  con- 
fiderable.  In  the  year  1769,  it  was  almoft  entirely 
deftroyed  by  fire.  Two  hundred  edifices  were  laid  in 
afhes,  and  the  lofs  was  computed  at  feveral  millions 
of  rix-dollars.  In  1775,  the  king  of  Prujfta  inhibit- 
ed the  merchants  of  this  city  from  frequenting  the 
Leipfic,  having  eftablifhed  two  annual  fairs  in  New 
Prujfta,  which  are  defigned  as  marts  for  all  forts  of 
merchandize. 

We  fhal!  now  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  divifi- 
ons  of  the  kingdom  of  Prujfta,  and  the  principal 
places  in  each.  The  German  department  is  divided 
into  German  Samland , Old  Natangen,  and  Oberlattd. 

THE  diftriff  of  German  Samland  contains  three 
governments,  the  moft  remarkable  places  in  which 
■are,  Pillau,  which  is  efteemed  the  bulwark  and  key 
of  Prujfta  toward  the  fea.  It  ftands  on  a point  of 
land  that  projeffs  into  the  Baltic,  in  540  45'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  200  5'  E.  longitude.  It  is  well  fortified  : 
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the  fort  is  nearly  a regular  pentagon  : the  baftions 
make  a grand  appearance  ; and  all  the  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  fortifications  are  ftrong,  regular,  hand- 
fome,  and  well  planted  with  cannon  : the  fort  has 
alfo  a magazine  for  military  ftores.  The  ftreets  are 
broad  and  run  in  a ftraight  line  ; and  the  houfes  are 
built  and  furnifhed  in  the  Dutch  tafte  : the  harbour 
is  a very  fine  one,  and  veflels  of  great  burden  are 
cleared  and  take  in  their  lading  here  ; for  the  Frifche- 
haf  has  not  a fufficient  depth  of  water  to  carry  them 
to  Koniglberg. 

This  city  is  frequented  by  people  of  various  nati- 
ons. Below  the  gate  of  the  caftle  is  a ftone  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  Frederic  William  the  Great,  and  over 
the  gate  is  a fine  watch-tower,  where  a centinel  ftands 
day  and  night.  There  is  alfo  a church  in  the  fort, 
which  ferves  both  for  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts. 
Over  the  gate,  on  one  fide  of  the  entrance  toward 
the  outworks,  ftands  the  image  of  Mars  in  a bold  at- 
titude, looking  toward  Sweden. 

The  peninfula,  which  extends  from  beyond  Pillau 
to  FiJjaufen,  is,  from  its  extreme  pleafantnefs  and 
fertility,  called  the  Paradife  of  Prujfta  • for  it  not 
only  yields  great  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  but 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  pleafure  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Curische  NeRUNG,  called  in  Latin,  Peninfula  Cu- 
ronenfzs,  is  a narrow  flip  of  land  that  feparates  the 
Baltic  Sea  from  the  Curfche-haJ]  and  is  about  lixty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  moft  parts  one  in  breadth — • 
This  peninfula  is  a barren  fandy  tract,  where  the  high 
winds  frequently  make  great  ravages,  by  tearing  up 
the  pine-trees  by  the  roots,  and  blowing  up  the  fand 
into  high  ridges  and  hills,  which  fometimes  compel 

the  poor  inhabitants  to  remove  their  dwellings. 

Moft  of  the  trees,  particularly  on  the  Baltic  fide,  are 
more  or  lefs  blaftcd,  and  appear  like  bare  trunks  ; 
they  however  afford  fhelter  for  flags,  falcons,  and 
great  numbers  of  thrufhes.  There  are  feveral  fmall 
villages  on  this  peninfula,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
live  chiefly  by  fifhing,  and  have  very  few  cattle. 

Welau,  an  ancient  well-built  town,  founded  in 
^36.  It  is  fituated  on  an  illand  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Alle  and  the  Pregel.  Great  part  of  this  town  was 
burnt  in  ,1736,  fince  which  time  the  buildings  have 
been  much  improved  ; however,  it  has  not  recovered- 
its  former  trade.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  hirtory 
for  the  treaty  concluded  there  with  Poland,  in  Septem- 
ber 165 7,  when  the  eleffor  Frederic  William  was 
inverted  with  the  fovereignty  of  Ducal  Prujfta. 

In  this  diftriff  are  feveral  navigable  rivers  that 
abound  with  fiih  ; alfo  canals,  which  are  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  trade. 

Among  the  latter  is  the  New  Deim,  which  begins 
at  the  royal  manor  of  Schmerberg,  and  is  carried  above 
ten  miles,  till  it  enters  the  Pregel : alfo  two  new  ca- 
nals called  Great  and  Little  Frederic’s  Canal, 
which  join  the  river  Deim  to  the  Wippe  and  Nemmo- 
rtitt,  and  alfo  the  latter  to  the  Gilge.  Thcfe  works, 
which  are  very  convenient  for  the  trade  with  Poland, 
were  executed  between  the  years  160b  and  1696,  by- 
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order  of  the  countefs  -dowager  of  Waldenburg.;  and 
the  counts  uf  Waldenbttrp  received  a toll  from  all  vef- 

o 

fds  which  palled  th rough  them,  till  the  king  pur- 
chased that  right  in  the  year  1713,  and  made  it  a 
part  of  the  royal  domains. 

T H A T divifion  of  tl»e  kingdom  of  P raffia,  called 
NaTangen,  is  a populous  and  well  cultivated  coun- 
try ; con  filling  partly  of  arable  and  partly  of  meadow 
land  ; and  though  the  foil  is  in  feme  parts  very  ftony, 
it  produces  better  corn  than  either  Samland  or  Little 
Lithuania  : it  is  alfo  well  wooded,  and  yields  all  forts 
of  game,  and  great  plenty  of  filh. 

Old  Natangen  contains  eight  governments,  the 
•moft  conliderable  places  in  which  are, 

G erdaven,  a fmall  town  in  the  government  of  the 
fame  name,  built  in  the  year  1325.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Onut. 

In  a lake  near  this  town  is  a floating  ifland,  which 
is  a plot  of  ground  covered  with  verdure,  and  driven 
backward  and  forward  from  one  .bank  of  the  lake  to 
the  other.  It  was  formerly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  in  length, .and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth  ; 
fo  that  it  afforded  pafture  for  a hundred  head  of  cat- 
tle : but  it  is  at  prefent  divided  intofeveral  little  pieces, 
which  are  continually  deereafing.  This  ifland  is 
Called  the  Gerdauen  Almanac,  becaufe  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  prognofticate  approaching  {forms 
by  its  motions. 

Rastenburg,  ahandfome  town,  with  a cable,  in 
a government  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Guber.  This  town  is  poffeffed  of  the  largeb  ter- 
ritory of  any  inland  town  in  Priffiia , except  Fiffiau- 
fen. 

Angerburg  is  a modern  well-built  town,  fituated 
in  the  government  of  the  fame  name ; it  is  defended  by 
a ftrong  cable  built  in  1335,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake 
where  the  river  Angerap  has  its  fource. 

By  the  fide  of  the  above  lake,  and  about  five  miles 
from  Angerburg , is  S/einsrt , a noble  feat  of  count 
Lelendorf,  which  has  one  of  the  fineb  gardens  in  all 
the  country.  The  ifland  which  belongs  to  it,  and  is 
fituated  in  the  lake,  with  the  fummer-houfe  built  upon 
it,  are  extremely  pleafant. 

THE  country  of  Oberland  is  fertile,  rich,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  was  formerly  fo  populous,  that 
it  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  ten  thoufand 
horfe  and  foot ; but  the  people  having,  on  feveral 
occafions,  exercifed  great  cruelties  toward  the  Chrif- 
tians,  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  the  year  1273,  ra- 
vaged the  country,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
it.  Oberland  at  prefent  confibs  of  nine  governments, 
the  principal  places  in  which  are  as  follow  : 

Marienwerder,  in  Latin , Infula  Mariana , and  in 
the  Polijh  tongue,  Kwidzin  is  a well  built  town,  with 
a cable,  which  bands  on  the  frontiers  of  Pomerania , 
on  the  river  Leibe,  at  a fmall  dibance  from  the  ViJ- 
tula.  Marienwerder  is  fituated  in  53°  59  N.  latitude; 
and  was  firll  built  in  12^3,  on  a vverder,  or  fmall 
ifland,  called  Kavidzin,  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  on 
the  fpot  where  it  now  bands.  The  cathedral,  which 


was  erected  about  the  thirteenth  eentury,  is  thelargeft 
church  in  the  kingdom  of  Pruffiia,  it  being  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long  ; and  by  its  brong  brer.ft- 
works  appears  to  have  formerly  ferved  for  a for! refs. 
The  palace  of  Marienwerder  is  a fpacious  building, 
erefted  in- the  Gothic  tabe.  The  adjacent  country  is 
very  pleafant,  and  filled  with  eminences  and  gentle 
declivities.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a conliderable 
trade  with  their  neighbours.  Salt  works  were  let  up 
here  in  the  year  1723  -,  and  in  1728  was  built  a ma- 
gazine for  corn  and  forage.  This  town  has  been  often 
damaged  by  inundations,  war,  and  firej  The  league 
againb  the  Teutonic  knights  was  concluded  here  in 
1440,  and  in  1729  the  town  held  out  againb  a vigo- 
rous liege.  In  1709  the  czar  Peter  the  Great  had  an 
interview  at  this  place  with. Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  ; and  king  Staniffaus  retired  hither  from  Dantzic 
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Osterode,  a well  fituated  trading  town,  in  the 
province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  by  the  river  and 
lake  of  Dribentz,  which  fupply  it  with  plenty  of  fifh. 
In  bands  in  530  40'  N.  latitude,  in  a fandy,  bur  fertile 
country.  Salt  works  have  been  fet  up  here.  Some 
ancient  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  a fmall  dib- 
ance from  the  ebate  of  Corlitz,  which  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Pruffiia. 

Holland  is  a handfome  town,  feated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  Wee/ke,  in  5404  N.  latitude,  and  has 
a brong  fortrefs.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  fome 
Hollanders  of  dibinflion,  who  fled  hither  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  count  Florentius  V.  from  whom  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Holland.  To  this  town  belong 
two  fuburbs,  and  feveral  country  feats,  with  pleafant 
gardens.  Salt-works  have  been  erefted  in  the  town, 
and  likewife  a public  magazine  for  corn  and  forage. — 
The  prefent  caftle  was  begun  bv  duke  Albert,  and 
completed  by  George  Frederic.  It  is  encompaffed  by 
moats  and  walls,  and  has  fine  apartments,  from  which 
a noble  profpeft  is  obtained. 

IN  the  divifion  of  Little  Lithuania  are  eigh- 
teen towns,  bxty-two  dibricls,  and  a hundred  and 
five  parithes. 

Little  Lithuania  is  a hundred  and  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty-eight  to  fifty-feven 
in  breadth.  It  was  anciently  over-run  with  thickets 
and  woods,  and  in  1710  was  almob  depopulated  by 
the  pebilence  ; but  in  1720  king  Frederic  William 
generouby  aflibed  twenty  thoufand  Fmzr£> Protebants, 
Palatines,  Franconians,  and  Swifs,  at  the  expence  of 
five  millions  of  rix-dollars,  to  fettle  in  this  country  ; 
and  in  1732,  three  hundred  and  fifty-thoufand  dol- 
lars were  dibributed  among  a frelh  colony  of  twelve 
thoufand  five  hundred  Saltzburghers.  By  the  Ikill 
and  indubry  of  thefe  people,  this  defolate  country  has 
been  extremely  well  cultivated,  fuperfluous  woods 
have  been  rooted  up,  moraffes  drained,  and  a multi- 
tude of  towns,  villages,  farm  houfes,  and  churches 
built ; whence  the  country  has  put  on  a new  appear- 
ance, and  now  makes  ample  returns  for  the  great  lums 
which  were  judicioufly  expended  upon  it.  The  rich- 
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nefs  of  the  pafture,  the  many  thoufand  lafts  of  corn 
which  are  either  exported  or  laid  up  in  the  king’s 
granaries;  the  fine  horned  cattle,  excellent  horfes, 
and  numerous  flocks  of  fheep,  with  the  excellent 
butter  and  cheefe  this  country  affords,  are  incontefti- 
ble  proofs  of  its  uncommon  fertility.  It  alfo  abounds 
with  wood  for  fuel,  and  has  plenty  of  game  and  fifh. 
Several  manufactures  of  coarfe  and  fine  cloth,  leather, 
&c.  are  alfo  eftablifhed  here.  The  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Little  Lithuania  have  a peculiar  language, 
into  which  the  Bible,  the  Catechifm,  and  fome  books 
of  devotion  have  been  lately  tranflated. 

There  are  four  governments  in  the  Lithuanian  de- 
partment, the  principal  places  in  which  are, 

Memel,  a trading  town,  port,  and  fortrefs,  feated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  called  Curifche - 
haf,  in  550  4 6 N.  latitude,  and  in  39°  19'  E.  longi- 
tude. It  was  built  in  the  year  1279,  and  fortified  in 
1312;  having  on  one  fide  the  Baltic , and  on  the  other 
the  Guriefche-haf ; befide  which,  it  is  watered  by  the 
river  Dange.  The  harbour  is  deep,  and  has  a very 
good  entrance,  and  of  late  years  has  been  improved 
with  two  moles,  which  are  carried  above  fifty  rods 
into  the  bay.  The  town  lies  under  the  gftis  of  the 
fort,  and  is  well  inhabited  ; it  confifts  of  above  four 
hundred  houfes,  and  befide  the  German  church,  here- 
is  one  belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  and  another  to  the 
Calvinifls.  Great  quantities  of  flax,  hemp,  thread, 
and  linfeed  are  annually  exported  from  this  town. 
In  1752  feventy  fhips  arrived  in  this  port,  and  fixty- 
nine  failed  from  it,  bound  to  other  ports.  In  this 
town  is  a college  of  juftice,  a fait  faCtory,  and  a poft- 
office,  which  brings  in  a confiderable  revenue. 

The  next  city  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  Tilsit, 
the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  fame  name. 
This  city  is,  next  to  Konigfberg , the  largeft  and  mod 
opulent  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Prujfia,  and  carries 
on  the  greateft  trade ; for  the  river  Memel,  which 
r»ns  along  the  N.  fide  of  it,  affords  the  advantage  of 
a very  great  trade  with  Konigferg,  in  linfeed,  corn, 
butter,  and  other  provifions.  It  is  fituated  in  540  50' 
N.  latitude.  Salt-works  are  eftablifhed  in  this  town. 

The  flat  country  about  Tilfit,  which  is  eighteen 
miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  is  one  of  the 
moil  ferti'e  fpots  in  the  whole  kingdom  ; and  the  in- 
habitants furnifhed  not  only  Prujfia,  but  other  places, 
with  excelient  butter  and  cheefe;  and  the  filheries 
in  this  place  are  alfo  very  confiderable.  The  natives 
breed  great  numbers  of  horned  cattle,  2nd  the  horfes 
are  large  and  ftrong,  but  clumfy.  Barley  is  almoft 
the  only  grain  fown  in  thefe  parts,  which  at  prefent 
afford  little  or  no  wood.  The  marfh  lands  are  ex- 
pofed  in  fpring  to  inundations  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  rivers,  which  frequently  do  much  damage. 

Ragnit,  a fmall  town,  about  five  miles  to  theeaft- 
ward  of  Tilftty  is  feated  on  the  river  Memel,  and  in 
the  government  of  Ragnit.  It  is  furrounded  bypali- 
fadoes,  and  has  a caftle,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  ftructures  in  the  country,  and  was  famous  even 
in  the  time  of  paganilm.  In  this  caftle  is  a very 
large  royal  magazine  for  provifions,  & c.  and  the 


profpeCt  from  a part  of  it,  called  Konigferg , is 
hardly  to  be  equalled.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
Memel  is  a mountainous  but  delightful  country,  which, 
from  it«  extraordinary  fertility  in  corn  and  pafturage, 
is  called  the  Larder  of  Lithuania.  Here  are  prodigi- 
ous flocks  of  fheep,  great  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  game, 
and  excellent  horfes. 

Insterburg,  a town  in  the  government  of  the 
fame  name,  is  feated  on  the  Angerap , near  its  conflux 
with  the  Infer,  where  it  affumes  the  name  of  Pregel, 
in  54°  34’  N.  latitude,  and  390  44'  E.  longitude. 
This  town  was  built  in  1572,  and  furrounded  with 
palifiadoes  in  1627.  It  contains  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  houfes,  and  three  thoufand  inhabitants ; 
and  befide  the  Lutheran  churches,  there  is  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Calvinifts.  The  caftle  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
much  improved  by  king  Frederic  William.  Here 
is  a court  of  judicature  for  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  all  the  Lithuanian  governments,  and  alfo  a 
granary  and  fait  factory.  The  town  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  corn,  and  furnifhes  very  ex- 
cellent beer,  remarkable  both  for  its  wholefomenefs 
and  ftrength. 

Gumbinnen,  which  lies  on  the  S.  E.  of  Infer - 
burg,  is  a town  regularly  built  fince  the  year  1 723,  in 
a very  plealant  and  fertile  country  on  the  river  Pifj'e. 
It  confifts  of  about  two  hundred  houfes,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  three  thoufand. 
The  ancient  deputation-chamber,  and  the  war  and 
domain-chambers,  have  been  removed  to  this  place. 
The  public  buildings  «re  the  conference- houfe,  the 
town-houfe,  and  the  magazine,  which  was  built  in 
1742.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Calvinift 
church,  in  the  New  Town,  and  the  Saltzburg  alms- 
houfe.  Here  is  a >ood  cloth  manufactory. 

The  laft  town  we  fhall  mention  in  the  Lithuanian 
department  is  Stalluponen,  to  which  a charter  was 
granted  in  the  year  1722.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
a confiderable  trade  in  cattle,  and  a good  fair  is 
held  here;  but  frelh  water  and  wood  for  fuel  are 
very  fcarce. 

There  are  alfofeveral  diftriCts  ftyled  Poli/h  govern-  - 
ments,  and  two  other  diftriCts  fubjeCt  tor  the  king 
of  Prufta,  all  of  them  bordering  on  Little  Lithu - 
ania  i the  principal  places  in  which  we  fhall  now  de* 
fcribe. 

Oletzko  is  a caftle  in  the  government  of  the  fame 
name,  and  was  much  embellilhed  on  the  infide  in  the 
year  1640.  Near  it  ftands  the  large  and  regular  town 
of  Margrabowa,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Margrave  Albert,  who  built  it  in  memory  of  the  inter- 
view he  had  in  that  place  with  Sigifmund  Auguftus, 
king  of  Poland  ; and  the  latter,  in  1560,  alfo  caufed 
a new  town  to  be  built  on  the  Polifi  ^frontiers, 
about  eight  German  miles  diftant  from  Margrabowa, 
and  from  his  own  name  called  it  Augustowa.  The 
market-place  of  Margrabowa  is  the  largeft  in  Pruffia  ; 
and  in  it  ftands  the  church,  which  is  entirely  detached 
from  any  other  buildings.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  the  electoral  and  Swedifb  troops  defeated 
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the  Tartars  in  1656,  and  releafed  the  prince  of  Rad- 
zivk whom  they  had  taken  prifoner. 

Lick,  called  in  Latin  Licca , is  a trading  town  in 
the  government  of  Lick,  feated  on  the  lake  of  Satrind , 
in  530  50'  N.  latitude,  and  43°  3'  E.  longitude. 
The  caftle,  which  was  built  in  1272,  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  on  an  ifland  ; but  the  town  has  nothing  worthy 
of  notice,  except  its  church,  the  provincial  fchool,  and 
the  arch-prefbyter’s  manfion-houfe.  This  country 
fuflfered  extremely  by  the  inhuman  ravages  of  the 
Tartars  in  1656,  till  they  were  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  frontiers  by  the  battle  of  Warfaw.  The 
adjadent  country  yields. plenty  of  wood,  and  abounds 
with  fifh  and  other  provifions. 

The  villages  of  Talussen  and  Kussinowen,  in 
this  diftricf,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Ariatis , who  live 
in  a quiet  inoffenfive  manner,  and  perform  their  de- 
votions in  private  houfes. 

Johannesburg  is  a fmall  but  handfome  town, 
feated  in  530  35'  N.  latitude,  on  a plain  near  the 
lake  of  Spirding , in  which  are  four  iflands,  and  plenty 
of  fifh.  Here  is  a caftle  which  was  once  fortified,  a 
iarge  granary,  and  a magazine  for  forage  ; and  in 
this  town  an  archprefbyter  refides.  In  1691  the 


ele&or  Frederic  had  here  an  interview  of  four 
days  with  Auguftus  II.  then  newly  elected  king  of 

Roland. 

The  king  of  Prujffia  is  alfo  pofiefled  of  two  lordfhips 
in  the  Poli/b  territories.  Taorogen,  a large  diftrict 
near  the  river  Juhr,  in  Samogitia,  has  an  excellent 
breed  of  horfes,  abounds  with  fifh,  and  yields  plenty 
of  game.  This  diftridt  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1691,  on  the  deceafe  of  the  princefs  of 
Radzivil. 

The  other  is  Seyney,  the  great  duchy  of  Lithua- 
nia, and  the  palatinate  of  Trocha , and  contains  twenty- 
two  villages,  three  manors,  and  twenty  great  and 
fmall  lakes.  This  lordfhip  devolved  to  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg  by  the  marriage  of  Lewis,  margrave  of* 
Brandenburg,  with  the  princefs  Ludovica  Carolina,  o£ 
Radzivil. 

The  other  dominions  of  the  king  of  PruJJia  are  en- 
tirely feparated  from  this  kingdom,  and  are  even 
much  more  extenfive  i but  the  defcription  of  the 
duchy  of  Brandenburg  and  Silejia  mull  be  deferred  till 
we  enter  upon  the  German  empire.  We  fhall  now 
therefore  proceed  farther  to  the  N.  and  defcnbe  the 
extenfive  country  of  Sweden. 


C II  A P.  V, 

The  Kingdom  of  SWEDEN, 


SECT.  I. 

Its  Situation,  Divifions , Extent,  Climate,  Coajls, 
Rivers,  Lakes,  FoJJils,  Minerals,  Vegetables,  and 
Animals. 

W E D E N and  Norway  in  remote  antiquity 
bore  the  name  of  Scandia , or  Scandinavia.  It  was 
inhabited  by  two  diftin£t  people,  called  Suiones  and 
Sitones.  The  modern  philofophers  of  Sweden  feem 
agreed  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  gradually  fink  in 
a"  regular  proportion,  which  they  have  ventured  to 
eftimate  at  half  an  inch  every  year.  About  the  time 
that  Julius  Caefar  invaded  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  flat 
country  of  Scandinavia  might  have  been  covered  by 
the  fea,  whilft  the  high  lands  rofe  above  the  water  as 
fo  many  iflands  of  various  forms  and  dimenfions. 
Such  indeed  is  the  notion  given  by  Mela,  Pliny,  and 
Tacitus,  of  the  vaft  countries  round  the  Baltic. 

Under  the  name  of  Sweden  is  included  that  exten- 
five country  that  lies  between  Denmark,  Norway,  and 


RuJJia,  having  Ruff  a,  the  Baltic, and  thegulf  of  Finland, 
on  the  E.  the  Baltic  and  the  Sound  on  the  S.  the  im*» 
pafiable  mountains  of  Norway  on  the  W.  and  Norwegian 
Lapland  on  the  N.  extending  from  550  40'  to  69°  of 
N.  latitude,  and  from  120  to  3 2°  E.  longitude  from 
London  ; ftretching  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
"Swedi/h  miles  in  length  •,  and,  as  each  Swedijh  mile  is 
at  leaft  equal  to  fix  Fngli/h,  its  length  may  be  compu- 
ted at  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  ; its  breadth  is 
reckoned  to  be  a hundred  and  fifty  Swedijh  miles,  or 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  Englijh ; and  its  area  is 
computed  to  amount  to  ten  thoufand  fquare  Swedijh 
miles. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  very  healthful,  but 
the  winters  continue  during  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  are  extremely  cold,  more  efpecialiy  toward  the 
N.  The  air  is  however  clear  and  falubrious.  In  the 
long  nights  of  winter  the  brightnefs  of  the  moon, 
the  reflexion  from  the  fnow,  and  the  clearnefs  of  the 
fky,  furnifh  fo  good  a light,  that  travelling  is  as  eligi- 
ble by  night  as  by  day.  In  fumrner  the  days  are 
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very  long,  the  fun  being  above  the  horizon  eighteen 
hours  and  a half,  and  the  heat  interne  ; the  fhort 
nights  in  fu miner  are  luminous,  and  exceeding  p:ea- 
fint.  Violent  ft  or  ms  of  wind  and  rain  are  iekiom 
known  here,  ar.d  the  (harp  keen  north  wind  ferves 
to  purify  the  air. 

The  highways  in  Sweden  are  better  than  could  be 
imagined,0  from  the  many  rugged  mountains  and 
rocks  which  abound  in  the  country  ; fo  that,  as  Ma- 
tray  obferves,  there  are  fcarce  better  roads  in  any 
country  in  Europe  ; nor  can  a man  any  where  travel 
with  more  fecurity  and  lefs  expence  ; for  liorfes  are 
hired  for  about  a penny  a mile  : but  then  there  are 
verv  poor  accommodations  on  the  road,  both  for 
lodging  and  diet.  The  eafieft  and  mofl  expeditious 
method  for  travelling  is  in  winter,  when  they  make 
ufe  of  fledges. 

Mr.  Coke  fays  he  found  travelling  fo  exceedingly 
cheap  in  Sweden,  that  during  a courie  of  500^  miles  his 
whole  expences,  including  the  prime  coft  of  his  cart, 
did  not  amount  to  £.  20.  The  high  roads  are  as 
good  as  our  turnpike  roads  in  England,  and  yet  not  a 
finale  toll  is  exa‘£led  from  the  traveller.  Each  land- 
holder is  obliged  to  keep  in  repair  a certain  part  of 
the  road,  in  proportion  to  his  property.  A great 
number  of  feats  are  lcattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  where  the  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes 
reflde  upon  their  eflates  in  rural  plenty.  Thcfe 
feats  confift  of  an  aflemblage  of  wooden  buildings,  and 
are  painted  red  : as  they  occupy  a large  extent  of 
ground,  they  look  at  foine  diftance  like  frnall  villa- 
ges, and  contribute  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  the 
countiy. 

The  coafts  of  Sweden  are  encotnpafled  with  innu- 
merable capes,  rocks,  and  illands  ; lo  that  the  ap- 
proach to  tl.c  continent  is  fomewhat  dangerous : 
thefe,  which  they  call  Sheers , derive  their  diftinguifh- 
jn<j  names  from  the  provinces  oppoflte  to  which  they 
lie°  as  the  Upland  Sheers,  the  S under  mainland  Sheers , 
&c.  Thefe  iflands,  or  rocks,  lie  very  near  each  other, 
and  are  of  different  dimenflons.  Several  thoufands 
of  them  are  inhabited  by  people  who  live  chiefly  by 
filhing. 

The  lakes  of  Sweden  are  very  numerous,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  convenience  of  internal  traffic  : 
the  large  ones  amount  to  feventeen. 

The"number  of  rivers  in  Sweden  are  likewifie  very 
conflderable  ; the  largeft  of  them  is  in  the  Swedijh 
language  called  Elbe.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the 
Dal- Elbe,  in  the  vale  country,  which  is  the  largeft 
river  in  Sweden ; the  Gull  Spang,  which  divides 
Wed  Gothland  from  Wermeland j the  Gothi/he-Elbe, 
or  Gothic  River,  which  rifes  in  the  lake  of  Wenner, 
and,  about  forty-five  miles  before  it  falls  into  the 
North  Sea,  forms  a cataraff,  by  precipitating  itfelf 
from  a great  height  ; the  Stang , which  divides  Eajl 
Gothland  into  two  parts;  and  the  Motalajlrom,  which 
iflues  from  the  Wetter-lake,  being  increafed  by  feven- 
teen fmaller  rivers,  forms  a cataraff,  by  falling  fixteen 
feet,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Baltic. 
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Both*  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fifh  of  fever, A 
kinds  ; the  principal  ox  which  are  fid m on  and  trout  of 
various  forts. 

Sweden  like  wife  furnifhes  many  medicinal  fprings. 

This  country  abounds  with  minerals  and  fofiils  of 
almoft  all  kinds,  a-,  topazes,  amethvfts,  cryftals,  corne- 
lians agate,  a reddifh  llone  called  viollien,  coral,  a 
greenifh  femi  pellucid  ftone,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli, 
afbeftos,  load-ftone,  touch- ftone,  free- ftone  n-iii- 
ftones,  ftucco-ftones,  Ante,  lime-flones,  coarfe  and 
white  marble,  and  beautiful  petrifactions  ; alfo  excel- 
lent white  marble,  with  beautiful  green  veins,  foma 
of  which  are  of  a dark,  and  others  of  a bright  vivid 
green,  finely  interwoven ; marienglas  or  innglas, 
vitriol,  mercury,  amianthus,  lead  ore,  cobalt,  almn, 
fuller’s  earth,  petrolium,  fuiphur,  mother  of  pearl, 
&c.  gold,  filver,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  If  ap- 
pears that  faltpetre  is  made  even  in  fo  northern  a 
country  as  Sweden,  for  in  the  year  1775  a royal  re- 
gulation was  pubiiihed  reflecting  the  manufacturing 
of  that  fubftance. 

Though  Sweden  is  extremely  mountainous,  it  af- 
fords many  trails  of  level  ground  fit  for  agriculture  ; 
but  the  foil  is  often  no  more  than  half  a foot  deep.  It  is 
in  general  fandy  and  fwampy,  but  is  not  void  of  ferti- 
lity. Gothland  produces  thegreateft  quantity  of  grain, 
as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  peafe  ; but  every  part 
of  Gothland  is  not  equally  fertile.  Sweden  alfo  affords 
good  pafturage,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  fome  orch- 
ards, which  yield  fine  fruit ; but  this  country  is  more 
famous  for  its  mines  than  the  produce  of  the  foil. 
The  corn  grown  in  the  country  is  not  fufilcient  to 
feed  the  inhabitants,  therefore  large  quantities  are 
annually  imported,  particularly  from  Livonia,  Pomera- 
nia, and  IV if  mar. 

Some  patriots  among  the  Swedes  ftrenuoufly  endea- 
vour to  promote  fchemes  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  ; and  if  the  fuccefs  be 
anfwerable  to  the  prefent  favourable  appearances, 
the  produce  of  the  country  will  foon  be  fufficient  to 
fupport  fome  millions  of  inhabitants  more  than  it 
does  at  prefent,  and  that  in  greater  affluence  and 
plenty. 

In  the  year  1752,  Frederic  II.  granted  the  new  fo- 
ciety  of  agriculture  large  trafts  of  wafte  land  for  forty 
or  fifty  years  rent-free,  and  exempted  them  from 
taxes.  Hitherto  considerable  advantages  have  been 
made  in  the  forefts,  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  burn- 
ing them,  and  brewing  the  alhes  on  the  land  before 
it  is  fown. 

Few  kinds  of  fruit  are  brought  to  perfection  even 
in  the  feuthern  parts  ; but  various  forts  of  cherry- 
trees  are  cultivated,  which  produce  good  fruit.  Ac- 
cording to  Matray,  the  gardens  about  Stockholm  are 
very  fine  ; and  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  their  green-houfes  afford  orange,  fig,  myrtle, 
and  other  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  of  the  mofl;  ten- 
der nature.  Finland,  produces  excellent  turnips ; 
and  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  to  great 
advantage.  Their  woods  chiefly  confift  of  pines, 
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beech,  bh  ch,  alder,  juniper,  and  fome  oak;  which 
are  generally  ftraight,  tall,  and  fit  for  building.  But 
the  extenfive  woods  in  Sweden  become  thinner,  and 
daily  decline,  from  the  immenfe  confumption  of 
wood  in  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  pot-afh,  and 
burning  the  land.  Oaks  in  particular  become  very 
fcarce. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Sweden  the  inhabitants  fubfift 
by  grazing,  but  in  all  the  northern  countries  the  cat- 
tle are  frnall,  and  the  wool  of  the  fheep  very  coarfe  ; 
fo  that,  in  order  to  mend  the  breed,  rams  are  im- 
ported from  England  and  Spain.  The  horfes  are 
ftrong,  hardy,  and  vigorous. 

Tame  and  wild  fowl  are  very  plentiful  and  good. 
The  keder,  which  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary  turkey, 
Is  much  admired,  as  is  alfo  the  orras,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a hen.  Partridges  abound  here,  as  does 
alfo  a bird  called  yerper,  which  has  fome  refemblance 
to  a partridge.  In  winter  they  take  great  numbers 
of  blackbirds,  thrufhes,  and  fydenfcawns  ; the  latter 
is  a beautiful  bird  of  the  fize  of  a field-fare,  whofe 
feathers  are  tipped  with  fcarlet,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  Lapland  in  the  hard  feafon.  They  have 
but  few  pidgeons. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Perfons,  Drefs , and  Manners  of  the  Swedes  ; the 
Number  of  Inhabitants , their  Employments,  Food, 
Clothing,  Language,  Skill  in  the  Sciences,  Religion 
and  Hierarchy.  The  Progrefs  of  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
faSlures ; with  a ccncife  Account  oj  the  I rade  and 
Coin  of  Sweden. 

T II  E Swedes  are  of  a good  ftature  and  robuft 
conflitution,  capable  of  enduring  hardships  and  fa- 
tigues. Where  they  are  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  weather  they  have  good  complexions  ; and  their 
hair,  like  that  of  other  northern  nations,  is  inclined 
to  yellow.  The  women  are  well  proportioned  ; they 
have  alfo  good  features  ; and  thofe  who  are  employed 
at  home  are  generally  fair  : but  the  peafants  are  ac- 
cufiomed  to  make  their  females  undergo  an  equal 
fhare  in  all  laborious  employments.  They  go  to 
plow,  threfh  the  corn,  row  upon  the  water,  and 
carry  burdens  in  common  with  the  men.  The  inha- 
bitants are,  however,  far  from  being  fufficient  to 
people  the  country;  there  is  a remarkable  inflance 
of  this  in  one  place,  where  though  not  the  moft  nor- 
therly part,  there  are  hardly  four  thoufand  feven 
hundred  people  to  be  found  in  the  compafs  of  twelve 
hundred  and  feven  fquare  miles.  The  late  king 
Adolphus  Frederic  II.  paid  great  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  fettling  of  Sweden,  and  the  country  be- 
came more  populous  and  fruitful  during  his  reign. 
Indeed,  for  feveral  years  paft,  the  wifefi  policy  has 
been  adopted  by  the  prelent  king  and  his  predeceffor. 
Under  the  government  of  fuch  judicious  princes,  who 
to  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  true  interefts  of  the 
country,  joined  a zealous  attention  to  promote  them, 


Sweden  is  likely  to  become  every  thing  which  it  is 
capable  of  attaining. 

In  Sweden,  population  is  perhaps  more  accurately 
afeertained  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  from 
the  peculiar  attention  of  government  to  obtain  a cor- 
rect regifter  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 
Cantzler,  in  his  State  of  Sweden,  fays,  that  in  the 
year  1760  the  population  amounted  to  2,383,113 
fouls;  of  which  162,888  were  inhabitants  of  towns, 
exclufive  of  the  nobility  and  clergy;  and  2,220,22c 
perfons  living  in  the  country,  including  the  nobility 
and  clergy ; and  he  claffes  the  whole  number  in  the 
following  manner:  10,643  nobles,  comprifing  3597 
under  1 5 years  of  age;  18,197  eccleliaftics,  their 
families  and  ftudent^,  including  7,073  under  15 
years;  162,888  inhabitants  of  towns  and  their  fami- 
lies, engaged  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  trades  ; 
2,191,383  inhabitants  of  the  country,  employed  in 
agriculture,  the  mines,  &c.  From  the  calculations 
made  by  M.  Wargentin,  at  three  different  epochs,  it. 
appears,  that  the  country  has  gradually  been  recover- 
ing from  that  exhaufied  ftate  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  by  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  and  that  within 
the  fpace  of  thirty  years  the  number  of  inhabitants 
had  increafed  551,361,  or  a fifth  part  of  its  prelent 
population. 

More  than  25,000  Swedes  were  compu'ed  to  be 
employed  in  the  mines,  in  the  year  1767.  Indeed 
the  wealth  of  Sweden  arifes  from  its  mines.  Some 
gold  ore  has  been  difeovered  ; an,d  there  are  feveral 
large  filver  mines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich. 
The  number  of  the  copper  mines,  hammering  mills, 
and  fmehing-houfes,  is  very  confiderable.  Iron  ore 
is  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  generafiv  appears  on  the 
fnrface  of  the  earth,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  rich- 
nefs.  Indeed  the  produce  of  the  mines  conftltutes 
two-thirds  of  the  national  revenue.  In  the  year  1767, 
400,000  fchipfounds,  each  weighing  400  French 
pounds,  of  different  kinds  of  ere,  were  dug  out  of 
the  mines  in  this  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Sweden  are 
flrangers  to  delicacies,  and  live  very  coarfelv.  They 
eat  a fort  of  bread  made  of  the  bark  of  birch  and  pine- 
trees,  draw,  and  roots.  The  hacke,  or  ftampe,  is 
alfo  a kind  of  bread  very  common  in  the  north ; and 
in  times  of  fcarcity  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fourhern 
parts.  This  is  made  of  the  ears  of  corn  cut  from  the 
Items  and  chopped  frnall  ; after  which  it  is  dried  and 
ground  : on  this  kind  of  meal  they  pour  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  mix  it  with  leaven  and  corn-meal,  where 
fuch  are  to  be  had.  In  fprir.g  they  alfo  take  the  bark 
of  firs,  which  at  that  time  comes  the  eafieft  off  the 
trees  ; but  not  the  thick  bark  next  the  wood.  Hav- 
ing pared  off  the  outward  coarfe  knots,  it  is  dried  in 
an  oven,  or  placed  over  a wood-fire,  till  both  fides 
become  brown,  fwell,  and  undergo  a kind  of  fer- 
mentation, by  which  the  rofin  is  confumed.  Thefe 
pieces  of  bark  being  thus  dried,  are  ground,  and 
then  bread  is  made  of  the  meal.  Neceffity  has  alfo 
taught  thefe  poor  people  to  make  bread  of  a plant 
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called  miffe,  and  by  the  Fins,  wekka,  called  in  latin, 
calla  foliis  cordatis,  which  is  gathered  during  the 
fpring  in  the  moraffes.  It  is  ulual  to  pour  brandy 
lees  amongft  it,  to  give  the  bread  a more  agreeable 
flavour.  The  dough  is  afterwards  kneaded  with, 
great  labour,  and  then  a third  part  of  corn- meal  is 
mixed  with  it. 

Their  clothing  in  winter  is  fuitable  to  the  climate  ; 
the  rich  wear  clothes  lined  with  warm  furs  ; inftead 
of  which,  thole  who  cannot  afford  them  make  their 
clothes  of  Iheep  ikins  with  the  wool  on  ; and  thus, 
as  a modern  writer  obferves,  are  better  provided  with 
clothing  adapted  to  the  fealon,  and  to  their  own 
condition,  than  the  people  of  moll  other  countries. 

The  fafhion  of  their  drefs  refembles  that  of  the 
Germans,  and  other  European  nations  •,  they  wear  in 
fummer  fuch  clothes  and  fluffs  as  their  wealth  en- 
ables them  to  procure.  The  wealthy  and  the  great 
have  had  their  fondnefs  for  fplendour  very  much 
fuppreffed  by  rigid  fumptuary  laws,  enacted  in  the 
year  1 7 <5 5 , but  which  were  fomewhat  mitigated  five 
years  afterward. 

The  Swedi/h  tongue  has  fuch  an  affinity  with  the 
Danijh  and  Norwegian,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  kingdoms  readily  underftand  each  other  ; but 
Finland  and  Lapland  have  their  refpedlive  dialedts.  In 
the  times  of  paganifm,  the  Swedes  made  ufe  of  a par- 
ticular alphabet,  termed  runic  characters ; as  appears 
from  the  runic  ftones  flill  to  be  feen  in  molt  of  the 
provinces  near  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead. 

The  Swedes  are  of  late  greatly  improved  in  arts 
and  fciences  ; but  the  branches  of  literature  which 
they  chiefly  ftudy  are  ceconomics,  natural  philofophy, 
with  the  antiquities,  hiftory,  and  geography  of  their 
own,  and  other  countries.  Among  the  eminent  men 
which  this  country  has  produced,  that  luminary  of 
natural  knowledge  Limueus,  may  be  confidered  as  its 
greateft  boaft. 

The  moft  ancient  and  confiderable  univerfity  in 
Sweden  is  that  of  Upfal ; there  is  alfo  one  at  Lund , in 
Sebonen,  and  another  at  Abo,  in  Finland.  There  is 
likewife  a royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Stockholm  ; in 
the  fame  city  is  a royal  academy  of  painting  and  fculp- 
ture;  andanotherforthat  part  ofthe  mathematics  which 
relates  to  the  military  art.  At  Drotningholm  alfo  an 
academy  for  the  polite  arts  has  been  lately  inflituted. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  diet  paffed  a law,  that 
every  perfon  in  Sweden,  both  male  and  female,  fhould 
learn  to  read.  This  regulation  is  confidered  as  part 
of  their  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  and  is  particularly  at- 
tended to  by  the  clergy,  who  examine  the  children  in 
their  refpedtive  parilhes.  Coxe’s  Travels,  qto.  II.  350. 

Seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth  are  inflituted 
in  ten  towns  of  Sweden,  and  epifcopal  fchools  are 
founded  at  Upfal  and  Abo.  There  are  inferior  fchools 
in  feveral  other  places.  In  1752,  an  ordinance  for 
the  improvement  and  regulation  of  the  art  of  printing 
was  publifhed  by  his  Swedi/h  majefty,  by  which  a new 
focietywas  inflituted  for  that  purpofe. 

The  religion  of  the  Swedes  was  formerly  involved 
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in  the  groffeft  darknefs  an  1 idolatory.  The  city  of 
Upfal  was  the  feat  of  their  fuperftitious  worfhip.  Un- 
til the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a celebrated  tem- 
ple remained  at  Upfal,  which  was  enriched  with  the 
gold  which  the  Scandinavians  had  acquired  in  their 
piratical  adventures,  and  fanetified  by  the  uncouth 
reprefentations  of  their  three  principal  deities  ; the 
god  of  war,  the  goddefs  of  generation,  and  the  god  of 
thunder.  In  the  general  feftivity  that  was  tolem- 
nized  every  ninth  year,  nine  animals  of  every  fpecies, 
without  excepting  the  human,  were  facrificeJ,  and 
their  bloody  bodies  fufpended  in  the  facred  grove  ad- 
jacent to  the  temple.  This  temple  was  deffroyed  by 
Ingo,  king  of  Sweden,  who  began  his  reign  in  the 
year  1075  ; and  about  fourfcore  years  afterward  .1 
Chriftian  cathedral  was  erefted  on  its  ruins.  Dalin’s 
hiftory  of  Sweden,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnee. — 
The  only  traces  that  now  fubfift  of  this  barbaric  fu- 
perftition,  are  contained  in  the  Edda,  a fyftem  of 
mythology  compiled  in  Iceland,  about  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  fludied  by  the  learned  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  as  the  moll  valuable  remains  of  their  ancient 
traditions. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Great  fent  hither  an 
eminent  ecclefiaftic,  named  Herbert,  who  preached 
the  gofpel  in  Eaj'l  Gothland  : and  for  the  fame  purpole 
the  emperor  Lewis  fent  into  Sweden  the  famous 
Anfcharius,  who  was  fucceeded  by  feveral  others. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  clergy  had  obtained  the  pof- 
feffion  of  feveral  large  eftates  ; and  the  Pope  affirmed 
a great  power  over  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  abufes  procured  Olaus  Petri,  a dif- 
ciple  of  Luther,  a favourable  reception  in  Sweden , 
where  he  promulgated  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
gofpel  j and  that  great  king  Guftavus  Vafa  happily 
introduced  the  reformation  in  Sweden,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  numerous  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.  In- 
deed it  afterwards  met  with  great  oppofition,  and 
underwent  many  trials  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Si- 
gifmund  •,  yet  it  was  at  laft  eftabliffied  by  the  diet  and 
fynod  held  at  Upfal  in  1593,  when  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom  folemnly  engaged  to  adhere  to  the  doftrines 
of  Luther  •,  and  this  religion,  fince  the  decree  of  uni- 
formity paffed  in  1613,  is  confidered  both  by  the  fo- 
vereign  and  his  fubjefts,  as  the  only  eftabliffied  church 
in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  in  1741  the  king  per- 
mitted, by  a royal  edift,  that  the  Calvinifts  and 
members  of  the  church  of  England  fhould  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  all  the  fea-ports  ex- 
cept that  of  Car  If  croon. 

The  hierarchy  of  Sweden  is  compofed  of  the  arch- 
biffiop  of  Upfal,  who  performs  the  coronation  cere- 
mony, and  ten  bilhops,  with  three  fuperintendants, 
one  of  whom  refides  at  Carljladt,  another  at  Hern  - 
fund,  and  the  third  in  Gothland.  The  other  ecclefi- 
aftics,  who  are  fubordinate  to  thefe,  are  the  provofts, 
deacons,  chaplains,  or  curates,  and  the  minifters  or 
incumbents  in  villages. 

Arts  and  manufactures  have  within  a century  or 
two  made  great  nrogrefs.  Formerly  no  manufactures 
0^2  were 
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were  eftablilhed  in  this  kingdom  ; the  Hanfe-towns 
not  only  carried  away  unwrought  iron  and  copper, 
but  the  ore  of  thofe  metals  ; and  when  they  were 
wrought  into  various  tools  anti  utenfils,  fold  them 
again  to  the  Sivccles.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coafts 
were  all  fifhermen,  and  the  towns  had  no  artificers. 
The  Swedes  firft  began  to  work  their  metals,  and 
even  their  wood,  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Guftavus 
Yafia,  in  the  year  1530;  and  toward  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century  began  to  efiablifh  all  kinds 
of  m an n failures,  but  chiefly  employed  foreigners, 
particularly  the  Dutch  and  Flemings.  In  the  year 
1641  a glafs-houfe  was  firft  erected  in  Sweden;  in 
1 64  3 the  Swedes  began  to  make  ftarch  ; in  1 646  they 
erefted  tin  works.  They  had  no  book- fellers  fhops 
till  the  year  1647,  nor  needle  and  filk  nanufaftures 
till  1649.  Leather -dreffing  and  foap-boiling  were 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1651  ; fawing-mills 
were  erected  in  1 65  3 ; iron  and  fteel  manufactures  in 
1654;  fugar-baking  in  1661  ; but  the  woollen  and 
filk  manufactures  flourifhed  more  than  all  the  reft, 
till  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  put  a ftop  to  trade,  and 
confequently  to  the  progrefs  of  the  arts. 

In  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  trade  and  manufactures 
revived  ; the  breeding  of  fheep  was  encouraged,  to- 
bacco planted,  and  foreign  artiftsand  manufacturers 
allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Sweden  has  at  prefent  manufactures  of  filk,  cloth, 
cotton,  fuftian,  and  other  fluffs  ; linen,  fail-cloth, 
Morocco  leather,  dying,  and  printing  of  cottons; 
they  have  houfes  for  boiling  or  refining  of  alum,  fu- 
gar,  foup,  and  fait ; for  making  glafs,  porcelain,  and 
paper,  they  have  alfo  gun-powder  mills,  (tamping 
mills,  boring  mills,  wire  and  flatting  mills  ; vaft 
quantities  of  copper,  brafs,  iron,  and  fteel  are  wrought 
in  Swede1/,  which  has  founderies  for  great  guns,  pots, 
and  the  like  ; and  forges  for  fire-arms,  and  anchors  : 
great  numbers  of  (hips  are  alfo  built,  and  wooden 
veffels  and  utenfils  made  in  the  kingdom. 

Sweden  is  conveniently  fituated  for  commerce,  as 
it  lies  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
towns  which  are  allowed  to  import  and  export  goods 
in  their  own  (hips,  and  to  trade  both  with  natives 
and  foreigners,  are  called  ftaple  towns ; thefe  are 
thirty  four  in  number  : but  thofe  that  lie  near  the 
fea,  and  yet  have  no  foreign  commerce,  and  are  only 
permitted  to  carry  on  a domeftic  trade,  to  have  (hares 
in  the  freight  of  goods,  and  to  purchafe  by  wholefale 
the  goods  imported  by  the  ftap'e-towns,  are  called 
land  towns  , fome  of  thafe  are  within  land,  and  others 
fea-port  towns  ; others,  again,  are  mine-towns.  The 
chief  ftaple  towns  in  Sweden  are  Stockholm  and  Gotten- 
burg.  At  Goticnhurg  is  the  Eajl  India  company, 
ereCled  in  1731,  which  pays  for  every  Ihip  that  re- 
turns from  lidia  fifty  thoufand  (liver  dollars  to  the 
government.  The  Swedes  have  alfo  a Levant  company. 

The  exports  from  Sweden  are,  iron  wrought  and 
in  bars,  other  wrought  metals,  timber,  gun-pow'der, 
pitch,  tar,  falt-pctre,  pot-nfh,  cordage,  cobalt,  furs, 
Morocco  leather  as  it  is  called,  and  dried  iilh.  The 


imports  are  grain,  (left),  bacon,  cheefe,  butter,  tal- 
low, wine,  brandy,  drugs,  hides,  hemp,  flax,  filk, 
and  fcveral  foreign  manufactures. 

The  coins  of  Sweden  are,  the  gold  ducat,  worth 
about  nine  (hillings  and  four-pence  fteriing.  The 
filver  coins  are  the  oer,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  four 
pfennings  ; twenty  of  them  to  a Caroline,  which  is 
about  one  (hilling  and  two-pence  fteriing  ; and  thirty- 
two  to  a filver  dollar,  equal  to  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence  three  farthings  EngliJJj  money.  There  are  dou- 
ble and  hr»lf  Carolines  ; and  alfo  double,  fingle,  and 
half-lingle  oers.  The  copper  pieces  are  the  copper 
ore,  which,  like  the  rundftuc,  is  equal  to  two  pfen- 
nings, and  is  no  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  a penny 
Englijh.  An  half,  a quarter,  and  a fixth  part  of  a 
copper  oer.  A copper  dollar,  which  is  about  four 
groi’chen,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  fix-pence  farthing. 
Thele  are  very  large,  and  when  payments  are  made 
in  them,  the  merchant  is  often  obliged  to  carry  them, 
away  in  a cart  or  wheel-barrow. 

SECT.  III. 

A Sketch  of  the  Hijlory  of  Sweden,  its  ancient  amt 
modern  Confitution  ; together  with  the  memorable  Re- 
volution in  its  Form  of  Government,  e felled  in  1772, 
by  Gultavus  the  reigning  King.  The  public  Offices, 
Laws,  Expences,  Revenues,  Military  and  Naval 
S trength  of  Swe  den . 

S W E D E N is  famous  for  being  the  native 
country  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Goths,  whofe  emi- 
grations effected  the  mod  fingular  and  rapid  revolu- 
tions on  the  European  continent  that  hiftory  records. 
The  kingom  of  the  Swedes  was  feparate  from  that  of 
the  Goths  till  the  twelfth  century;  but  in  1132  both 
nations,  with  their  feveral  dependencies,  were  united 
under  Suercher,  king  of  the  Ofrogoths,  who  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  It  was  after- 
ward agreed  by  both  nations,  that  the  Swed'Jh  and 
Gothic  princes  (houkl  hold  the  fovereignty alternately; 
but  this  occafioned  many  bloody  intelline  wars. 

Magnus  Smeck  added  Schonen  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories to  the  kingdom  ; but  at  length,  by  his  mal- 
admimftration,  deprived  both  himfelf  and  his  family 
of  the  throne  : for  after  Albert  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
his  filler’s  fon,  had  been  elected  king,  Margaret,  who 
was  heirefs  to  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway , 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  to 
her  ; and  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  in  the  year  1397, 
united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  under  one  head. 
This  union  filled  the  Swedes  with  the  greateft  indig- 
nation ; but  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  they 
at  length,  by  the  afliftance  of  a Swedifh  nobleman, 
named  Guftavus  Erickfon  von  Vafa,  (book  off  the 
Danijh  yoke  What  mod  excited  them  to  engage 
in  this  revolt,  was  a perfidious  maffacre,  perpetrated 
at  Stockholm  in  the  year  1523,  by  king  Chrifti- 
an  II. 
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The  brave  Guftavus  Vafa,  who  had  rendered  him- 
felf  extremely  popular  by  the  conduft  and  intrepidity 
he  had  (hewed  in  refcuing  Sweden  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  Danes , was  defied  king,  and  not  only 
became  the  founder  of  a line  of  monarchs  of  his  fa- 
mily, but  advanced  the  royal  authority  to  a very 
great  height. 

The  crown  of  Sweden  had  hitherto  been  elective  ; 
but  the  Siuedes  had  been  deprived  of  this  right  under 
the  DaniJJj  kings  ; and  according  to  the  laws  of  Swe- 
den, the  royal  authority  was  io  limited,  that  the 
prince  had  little  more  than  the  name  of  a fovereign  ; 
for  he  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace,  levy  money 
nor  troops,  without  the  confent  of  the  (fates.  He 
could  neither  ereft  a fortrefs,  introduce  foreign 
troops,  nor  put  any  firong  place  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner.  The  revenue  of  the  crown  then  folely 
arofe  from  the  fmall  domains  about  Upfal , an  eafy 
poll-tax  on  the  peafants,  and  from  fome  fines  and 
forfeitures  which  fell  to  the  crown  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  government  of  caftles,  fiefs,  or  ma- 
nors, which  were  at  firft  granted  by  the  crown  only 
for  a term  of  years,  or  at  molt  for  life,  were  infenfi- 
bly  changed  into  hereditary  pofieflions,  which  the 
nobility  held  by  force,,  without  paying  the  rents  that 
had  been  referved  out  of  them.  This  was  alfo  done 
by  the  bilhops  and  clergy,  who  poffelTed  fuch  eftates, 
on  pretence  that  the  lands  of  the  church  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  all  duties ; and  by  thefe  encroach- 
ments the  royal  revenue  was  fo  reduced,  that  the 
king  could  fcarce  maintain  more  than  live  hundred 
horfe.  He  was  confidered  only  as  a kind  of  captain- 
general  during  war,  and  as  prefident  of  the  fenate 
in  time  of  peace.  The  prelates  and  nobility  fortified 
their  caftles,  and  rendered  them  the  feats  of  fo 
many  independent  (fates  ; and  arming  their  vaffals, 
frequently  made  war  on  each  other,  and  fometimes 
on  their  fovereign.  They  neither  fought  nor  ex- 
pefted  redrefs  from  the  king’s  courts,  when  they 
thought  themfelves  injured  ; but  proceeded  by  force 
of  arms  to  avenge  their  own  caufe.  The  kingdoms 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  were  under  the  like  form 
of  government  ; both  of  them  were  elective,  and  had 
their  refpeftive  fenates,  without  whofe  concurrence, 
or  that  of  the  (fates  aiTembled  in  their  diet,  the  king 
could  tranfaft  nothing  of  importance. 

But  to  return  to  Guftavus  Vafa,  who  found  the 
kingdom  in  this  fituation.  The  (fates  thinking  they 
never  could  fufficiently  exprefs  their  gratitude  to 
their  deliverer,  pafted  a folemn  decree,  by  which  they 
obliged  themfelves  to  approve  whatfoever  that  pa- 
triot lhould  think  fit  to  enaft  for  the  prefervation  of 
his  dignity,  againft  a pretender  who  was  fet  up  in 
oppofition  to  him.  They,  in  particular,  impowered 
him  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  refolved  that  his 
enemies  fhould  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  the  na- 
tion. 

This  happened  at  the  time  that  the  doftrines  of 
the  reformation  began  to  prevail  in  Sweden  ; and 
the  Rmifh  clergy,  Guftavus’s  greateft  enemies,  being 


in  pofTeffion  of  one  half  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
the  kingdom  5 alfo  holding  many  royal  caftles  and 
domains  •,  the  new  king  thought  this  a proper  time 
to  refume  them,  by  falling  in  with  the  doftrines  of 
Luther.  He  therefore  procured  an  aft  to  be  palfed, 
by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  the  bilhops  fiiould  im- 
mediately furrender  their  caftles  to  the  king,  and 
ditband  their  troops  : that  their  pretended  rights  to 
fines  and  forfeited  eftates,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  crown,  fhould  be  entirely  abrogated:  that  all 
the  fuperfluous  plate  and  bells  belonging  to  the 
churches  lhould  be  fold  to  pay  the  public  debts  : 
that  all  the  grants  of  eftates  to  the  clergy,  fince  the 
year  1445,  lhould  be  revoked,  and  the  lands  re-united 
to  the  crown  : that  two-thirds  of  the  tythes,  gene- 
rally pofiefied  by  the  bilhops  and  abbots,  fhould  be 
fequeftered,  for  maintaining  the  army  in  time  of  war, 
and  for  erecting  and  endowing  public  fchools  and 
hofpitals  in  time  of  peace  : and  that  all  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  fhould  be  entirely  at  the  king’s  dif- 
pofal. 

Vafa  having  thus  obtained  a conftitutional  title  to 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  marched  through  great 
part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  a body  of 
horfe,  to  fee  the  aft  put  into  execution,  attended  by 
Olaus  Petri,  and  other  Lutheran  doftors,  whom  he’ 
ordered  to  preach  before  him  in  the  principal 
churches.  Wherever  he  came,  he  commanded  the 
titles  and  grants  by  which  the  clergy  held  their  lands 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  either  re-united 
them  to  the  crown,  or  reftored  them  to  the  heirs  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  ; by  which  means  he  reco- 
vered from  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy  above  two- 
thirds  of  their  revenues,  and  feized  upon  near  thir- 
teen thoufand  confiderable  farms.  Pie  alfo  caufed 
the  fuperfluous  church  plate  to  be  melted  down,  and 
carried  into  the  public  treafury.  This  indeed  occa- 
fioned  fome  confpiracies  and  infurreftions  ; but  they 
were  eafily  fupprefled. 

Plaving  now  fucceeded  fo  happily  in  fuppreffing' 
his  greateft  enemies,  he  obliged  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  held  the  crown  lands,  which  they  had 
kept  as  their  own,  to  refign  up  their  fiefs  or  to  pay 
the  rents  that  were  originally  due  to  the  crown. — 
Upon  this  they  were  obliged  to  compound  with  the 
king,  and  agree  to  pay  him  annually  a certain  fum 
of  all  their  fiefs  and  manors. 

The  crown  was  next  rendered  hereditary  to  the 
ifiue  of  the  reigning  prince,  by  the  free  confent  of 
the  dates,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  enjoyed  by 
his  defeendants  ever  fince.  He  died  in  1560;  but 
the  divifion  of  the  kingdom  among  his  children,  the 
mal-adminiftration  of  his  fon  John,- with  the  pro- 
penfity  of  Erick,  John’s  brother,  and  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Poland , the  fon  of  John,  to  popery,  threw 
the  kingdom  into  terrible  difiraftions,  till  they 
were  at  laft  compofed  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  fon 
Guftavus  Adolphus.  Under  the  latter  prince,  who 
began  his  reign  in  1611,  the  importance  of  Sweden 
role  to  its  greateft  height ; the  influence  of  his  arms 
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fupportcd  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Europe , whilft 
his  domeftic  policy  eftablilhed  good  order  in  his 
kingdom.  He  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Livonia , 
and  penetrated  lo  far  into  Germany  as  to  become 
formidable  to  the  emperor:  but  in  the  year  1632, 
he  loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Lulzen , dying  in  the 
arms  of  victory. 

This  prince  was  one  of  thofe  rare  mortals  that  join 
to  the  abilities  of  a great  warrior  and  ftatefman, 
the  virtues  that  refine  and  exalt  humanity.  In  his 
life  and  death  he  gained  the  nobleft  reward  that 
worth  like  his  could  alk. 

His  daughter  Chriftina  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
in  1633,  when  only  fix  years  of  age.  She  took 
from  Norway  and  Denmark  the  territories  of  Jempt- 
latid  and  Harjedalen , with  the  ifiands  of  Gothland  and 
Oeland , and  in  1648  added  Upper  Pomerania , Bre- 
men, Verden,  and  Wifmar,  to  the  S wedijh  domini- 
ons. She  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  her  learning 
and  capacity,  than  for  her  Angularities  of  conduCt. 
In  the  year  1654  that  princefs  lolemnly  refigned  the 
crown  of  Sweden , and  was  very  inftrumental  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  throne  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus, 
prince  palatine  of  Deux-Ponts , fon  of  John  Cafimir, 
prince  palatine  of  the  river  Rhine  by  Catharine  of  Swe- 
den, daughter  of  Charles  IX.  and  lifter  to  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  whom  her  fubjeCts  wifhed  her  to  have 
made  her  hufband.  Charles,  who  coveted  a crown 
rather  than  his cou fin’s  bed,  in  1658  added  Schonen. 
Hail  and,  Blekingen , and  Lohn  of  Behus , to  the  S we- 
dijh dominions.  His  fon  Charles  XI.  re-aflfumed  all 
the  alienated  crown-lands,  and  rendered  himfelf  an 
abfolute  monarch. 

• Charles  XI.  dying  in  1697,  in  the  forty- fecond 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-feventh  of  his  reign, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  Charles  XII.  who  be- 
ing under  15  years  of  age,  a regency  was  appointed  ; 
but  the  uncommon  talents  of  this  young  prince  foon 
procured  for  him  the  government,  and  through  his 
mediation  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  was  concluded, 
before  he  had  completed  his  16th  year.  In  the  year 
1700,  the  Poles,  Danes , and  Ruffians,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  king’s  youth,  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
dominions  of  which  their  anceftors  had  been  de- 
prived. The  Englijh  and  Dutch  fent  a fleet  into  the 
Baltic  to  his  affiftance,  and  compelled  the  Danes  to 
conclude  a peace  with  him.  This  young  prince  then 
marched  againft  the  Ruffians  and  Poles,  whom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  defeated  in  almoft  every  en- 
gagement, with  numbers  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  his 
enemies,  though  he  had  well-difciplined  veteran 
troops  of  Saxons  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  Ruffians 
and  Poles.  In  the  year  1708,  the  glory  of  Sweden 
rofe  to  an  unparalleled  height  : Its  king  then  held 
the  balance  of  Europe,  and  might  have  dictated  to 
all  its  powers  ; but  the  fuperior  addrefs  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  whofe  abilities  as  a ftatefman  and  ne- 
gotiator were  equal  to  thofe  which  he  polfeifed  as  a 
general,  caufed  the  force  of  Sweden  to  be  directed 


againft  the  Ruffians,  which  might  ofherwife  have 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  war  then  waging  againft: 
Prance  1 he  czar  Peter  the  Great,  improving  by 
his  former  mifearriages,  in  his  turn  learnt  to  con- 
quer : Charles  was  defeated  at  Pultowa,  in  June 
1709,  his  whole  army  confiding  of  30,000  men,  en- 
tirely cut  off,  or  made  prifoners,  except  three  or  four 
hundred  horfe,  with  whom  he  efcaped  to  Bender  in 
Turkey.  He  there  gave  fignal  proofs  of  a defperate 
intrepidity,  as  incapable  of  fear  as  void  of  dilcretion, 
having  with  a handful  of  men  performed  prodigies  of 
perfonal  valour  againft  the  whole  force  of  Ruff  a : but 
he  was  at  length  made  priloner.  The  numerous 
enemies  of  Sweden  availed  themfelves  of  this  reverie 
of  fortune.  Frederic  IV.  then  king  of  Denmark , 
declared  war,  but  could  not  obtain  the  object  for 
which  he  contended.  Auguftus,  the  depofed  king 
of  Poland , was  more  fuccelsful.  The  Ruffians  over- 
ran the  moft  valuable  territories  held  by  the  Swedes 
on  the  eaftern  Ihores  of  the  Baltic,  whilft  thofe  in 
Germany  were  divided  among  the  confederates  : 
Swedijls  Pomerania  was  annexed  to  Prujffia , and  Bre- 
men and  Vet  den  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes , 
whole  king  difpofed  of  them  to  the  eleCtor  of  Hano- 
ver, afterwards  king  George  the  firft.  Thus  were 
the  acceflions  of  territory,  which,  had  been  made 
by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Vafa,  fevered  from 
that  kingdom.  A peace  being  ratified  in  1714, 
Charles  regained  his  liberty.  His  pafiion  for  wav- 
hurrying  him  into  frefh  broils,  he  met  his  death  by 
a cannon-ball  at  the  liege  of  Eredricjhall,  when  he 
had  invaded  Norway , anno  1718.  His  death  was 
very  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  Europe. — The  pecu- 
liarity of  character  which  diftinguifhed  this  prince  is 
ftrongly  depicted  by  M.  de  Voltaire.  No  dangers  how- 
ever fudden  or  imminent,  ever  occafioned  in  him 
the  leaft  difmay,  even  when  they  have  lhaken  the 
conftancy  of  the  firmeft  among  his  followers  : he 
feems,  in  fhort,  to  have  been  a man  diverted  of  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  fear,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  related  to  have  endured  cold  and  hunger  fhew  him 
to  be  a prodigy  of  ftrength  as  well  as  courage.  His 
rapid  fucceftes  againft  the  combined  force  of  Den- 
mark, Poland,  and  Ruff  a,  prove  him  to  be  an  able 
general  ; but  although  his  fuccefles  aftonifhed  all 
Europe,  yet  in  their  confequences  they  were  fatal  to 
the  kingdom  which  he  governed.  A ftrong  re- 
lent men  t againft  the  unprovoked  attacks  made  upon 
him,  led  him  to  meditate  enterprizes  againft  his  ene- 
mies, extravagant  and  impracticable  in  their  nature  ; 
and  the  cool  and  undifmayed  perfeverance  of  his 
great  adverfary  the  czar  Peter,  at  length  prevailed 
over  his  ill-direCted  ardour. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  his  lifter  Ulrica 
Eleanor  afcendecl  the  throne  by  the  free  election  of 
the  ftates  ; but  firft  gave  up  all  pretentions  to  arbi- 
trary power  ; and  in  1720,  by  confent  of  the  diet, 
transferred  the  government  to  her  hufband  Frederic, 
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hereditary  prince  of  HeJJe -Cajfel.  King  Frederic  hav- 
ing no  iflue,  the  ftates,  in  1743,  nominated  Adol- 
phus Frederic,  duke  of  Holjlein , and  bifhop  of  Lubec, 
his  fuccefior,  by  a majority  of  only  two  votes,  who 
accordingly,  on  the  deceafe  of  Frederic,  on  the  fifth 
of  April  1751,  aflumed  the  reins  of  government. 
He  married  Louifa  Ulrica,  After  to  the  King  of 
PruJJia,  who  lived  to  the  year  1782. 

The  new  form  of  government  eftablifhed  at  this 
juncture,  confided  of  5 1 articles,  all  tending  to 
abridge  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  to  render  the 
Sivedijh  fovereign  the  mofi;  limited  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  fettled,  that  the  fupreme  legiflative  au- 
thority fhould  refide  abfolutely  and  folely  in  the 
lfates  of  the  realm  affembled  in  diet,  which,  whether 
convened  by  the  king  or  not,  mud  regularly  afiemble 
once  in  three  years,  and  could  only  be  didolved  by 
their  own  confent.  During  the  recefs  of  the  diet, 
the  executive  power  redded  in  the  king  and  fenate  ; 
but,  as  the  king  was  bound  in  all  affairs  to  abide  by 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  as  he  poflefled  on- 
ly two  votes  and  the  cading  voice  in  cafe  of  equal 
fuffrages,  he  was  almod  entirely  fubordinate  to  that 
body,  and  could  be  confidered  in  no  higher  view 
than  as  its  prefident.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fenate 
ultimately  depended  upon  the  dates,  as  its  members, 
for  though  nominally  appointed  for  life,  yet  they 
were  in  a great  meafure  chofen  by  the  dates,  being 
amenable  to  that  aflembly,  and  liable  to  be  removed 
from  their  office  in  cafe  of  real  or  pretended  malver- 
fation.  Thus  the  fupreme  authority  refided  in  a tu- 
multuous aflembly,  compofed  of  the  four  orders,  in- 
to which  many  nobles  without  property,  the  meaned 
tradefmen,  and  the  lowed  peafants,  were  admitted. 
Although  all  datutes  were  ligned  by  the  king,  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  fenate  iflued  in  his  name,  yet 
in  neither  cafe  did  he  pofiefs  a negative  : and,  in  or- 
der to  obviate  the  poffibility  of  his  attempting  to  ex- 
ercife  that  power,  it  was  enafted,  in  the  diet  of  1756, 
that  “ in  all  affairs,  without  exception,  which  hitherto 
required  the  fign  manual,  his  majedy’s  name  might  be 
affixed  by  a damp,  whenever  he  fhould  have  declined 
his  fignature  at  the  firft  or  fecond  requed  cf  the  fe- 
nate.” In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  royal 
fignature  was  actually  engraved,  and  applied  to  the 
ordinary  difpatches  of  government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fenate.  Sheridan’s  hiftory  of  the  late 
revolution,  p.  j 88  *,  Cantzler’s  hi  dory  of  Sweden, 
p.  7 1 . — In  a word,  the  king  enjoyed  little  more  than 
the  mere  name  of  royalty  : he  was  only  the  oftenfi- 
ble  inllrument  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  who  at  that  time  divided  and  governed  the 
kingdom,  as  either  obtained  the  fuperior  influence 
in  the  diet.  Fully  determined  to  wreft  from  the  fe- 
nate their  affumed  power,  and  to  recover  that  parti- 
cipation  of  authority  which  the  conditution  had  af- 
figned  to  the  crown,  the  king  proceeded  to  a mea- 
fure both  bold  and  decilive.  On  the  13th  cf  De- 
cember 1768  he  figned  a declaration,  by  which  he 
formally  abdicated  the  crown  of  Sweden;  and,  by 
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giving  public  notice  throughout  his  dominions  of  this 
dep,  at  once  fufpended  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  fenate  felt  their  authority  infufficient  to 
counteract  fuch  a meafure,  for  their  orders  were  dif- 
puted  by  all  the  Colleges  of  State,  who  had  ceafed  to 
tranfaC  the  bufinefs  of  their  feveral  departments. 
The  magidrates  of  Stockholm,  agreeable  to  the  form 
of  government,  were  proceeding  to  convoke  the  or- 
der of  Burghers,  which  compelled  the  fenate  to 
confent  to  the  defired  aflembly  of  the  diet,  and 
the  king’s  concurrence  was  requefted  to  confirm 
the  proclamation  for  that  purpofe,  which  being  giv- 
en, he  refumed  the  reins  of  government.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  diet,  which  followed  on  April  19, 
1769,  though  it  coincided  in  fome  particulars  with 
the  king’s  views,  yet  it  was  far  from  effecting  every 
thing  which  he  aimed  at. 

Adolphus  Frederic  died  February  12,  1771,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Guflavus  HI.  his  eldeft  fon  then 
25  years  of  age.  The  acceffion  of  this  young  prince 
to  the  throne,  with  the  prepofieffions  of  the  people 
ftrongly  in  his  favour,  was  a favourable  period  for 
extending  the  power  of  the  crown  by  the  reduction 
of  that  of  the  fenate.  An  ariftocracy  naturally  and 
rapidly  degenerates  into  defpotifm  ; the  yoke  of 
which  is  rendered  more  intolerable  to  a people  in 
proportion,  as  the  oppreflions  of  a number  of  tyrants 
are  more  grievous  than  thole  of  a fingle  one.  The 
new  king  found  his  people  divided  into  two  great 
political  parties,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Hats 
and  Caps  ; the  former  elpoufed  the  intereft  of  the 
court,  the  latter  the  country  or  patriotic  party.  7'he 
moft  maflerly  ftrokes  of  policy,  as  well  as  the.  molt 
profound  diffimulation,  were  ufed  by  this  monarch 
to  circumvent  and  defiroy  the  influence  of  the  fe- 
nate. The  people  were  grievoufly  opprefied  ; for, 
befides  the  rigorous  exaCions  made  on  the  common 
people  by  their  rulers,  they  fuffered  every  calamity 
which  a year  cf  great  fcarcity  naturally  occafions. 
The  army  was  devoted  to  his  intereft,  and  his  two 
brothers,  prince  Charles  and  prince  Frederic  Augus- 
tus, each  commanded  a body  of  troops.  In  1772, 
whilft  the  king  was  amuiing  the  fenate  at  Stockholm 
with  the  moft  warm  and  fpecious  profeffions  of  difin- 
tereftednefs,  and  of  his  willies  to  be  thought  only  the 
firft  citizen  of  a free  country,  an  infurrection  of  the 
military  happened  at  Chrijlianjladt , in  the  province 
of  Scano  ; this  was  fet  on  foot  by  one  Hellichius, 
who  commanded  there.  The  plea  made  ule  of  to 
juftify  it  was,  the  tyranny  and  oppreflion  of  the  go- 
verning powers.  Prince  Charles,  who  was  pur- 
pofely  in  thofe  parts,  made  this  a pretence  to  aflem- 
ble  the  troops  under  his  command,  whilft  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  at  OJlrogothia  put  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time  at  the  head  of  the  troops  there.  7’he  fenate 
was  much  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  whilft  the 
king,  with  the  moft  confummate  diffimulation,  ex- 
prefled  his  refentment  againft  the  infurgents,  and 
his  zeal  to  fupprefs  them  ; at  the  fame  time,  by  fta- 
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tioning  (he  military  i'  rce  in  Stc:  : l.  'fo  as  to  Sur- 
round the  fenate-houfe,  he  effecTially  controled  the 
deliberations  carried  on  there.  In  this  exigency  the 
Senate  found  themfel-ves  totally  abandoned  by  the 
Soldiery,  who  one  and  all  took  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  king;  who  being  tints  Supported,  was  enabled 
to  accompiilh  a great  and  almoft  unparalleled  revo- 
lution, and  to  deprive  an  ex  ten  five  nation  ox  its  liber- 
ties in  a Smile  morning,  without  blood  lire  J,  without 
noife,  without  tumult,  and  without  oppofition  ; 
while  the  people  flocked  together  with  as  much 
indtiFercnce  and  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been  only 
Some  holiday  Sport. 

It  is  Said  only  five  perSons  in  the  kingdom  were  en- 
trusted with  the  defign.  Very  few  were  impriSoned, 
.and  that  only- for  a Short  time,  nor  did  any  of  them 
experience,  in  the  imalleR  degree,  any  diminution  of 
the  royal  favour  on  account  of  their  oppofition.  The 
Senate  took  a new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  prince, 
and  tranquillity  was  reftored  throughout  the  kingdom. 

- — Wraxall,  p.  123. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
this  revolution  in  Sweden,  afferts,  that  the  king  is,  in 
confequence  of  this  event,  no  lefs  abfolute  at  Stock- 
holm than  the  French  monarch  is  at  Verfuilies,  and  the 
grand  figrfior  at  Conjlantinople  ; but  Mr.  Coxe  main- 
tains the  contrary,  and  deferibes  the  king  of  Sweden, 
although  now  poffefled  of  very  great  prerogatives, 
yet  as  a limited  monarch  in  many  very  important  in- 
stances. 'She  whole  executive  power  is,  indeed, 
veiled  in  the  king-,  he  has  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my and  the  navy,  and  fills  up  all  commiffions  : he 
alfo  nominates  to  all  civil  offices  he  has  the  Sole 
power  of  convening  and  dilTolving  the  States,  and  is 
not  obliged  to  affemble  them  at  any  Stated  period  : he 
has  rendered  the  taxes  perpetual,  and  has  the  entire 
difpofal  of  the  public  money  but  he  lias  not  the  un- 
controled  right  of  enabling  and  repealing  laws,  or  of 
impofing  new  taxes  without  the  confent  of  the  Sub- 
ject. In  cafe  of  a dtual  invufion,  indeed,  he  may  le- 
vy money  without  the  confent  of  the  Rates,  but.  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  war  he  is  obliged  to  Summon 
them,  and  the  new  taxes  impofed  by  the  Icing,  dur- 
ing the  exigency  of  the  kingdom,  are  then  to  be  abo- 
lished. A king  of  Sweden  cannot  declare  war,  nor 
alter  the  coin,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
and  if  called  upon  by  the  diet,  when  convened,  he 
is  obliged  to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  W nether  the  prefent  form  of  govern- 
ment be  likely  to  kill,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  as 
Suddenly  overturned-  as  it  was  introduced  ; whether 
it  may  not,  in  procel-  of  time,  degenerate  into  an 
arbitrary  monarchy,  or  relapfe  into  its  priftine  anar- 
chy ; are  not  the  objects  of  enquiry ; the  queftion 
relates  iolely  to  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  as  it 
Sunii if s at  prefent  ; and,  when  accurately  examined, 
ir  will  be  found,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  is  a limit- 
ed, and  not  a defpotic  Sovereign 

,V.x  cars  after  this  revolution  took  place,  the  king 
convened  the  Senate  ; but  finding  the  houfe  of  no- 
: d to  attack  the  interefts  of  roy- 
alty, he  Suddenly  diiTolved  the  affembly. 


In  the  year  17 66,  Guftavus  married  the  princeA 
Sophia  Magdalena,  filler  to  the  prefent  king  of  Den- 
mark, by  whom  he  has  ilTue,  living,  a prince,  named 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  born  in  1778. 

Since  the  acceffion  of  Guftavus  III.  the  ftricteft 
adherence  to  form  has  been  obferved  in  the  court  cf 
Sweden.  While  many  iovereigns  of  Europe  are  en- 
deavouring to  retrench  the  ceremonies  attendant  up- 
on  royalty,  this  prince  has  introduced  a degree  of 
pomp  and  etiquette  Similar  to  that  ufed  at  Verf.illes, 
and  unknown  in  his  own  country  before  his  reign, 
“ The  king,”  lays  Mr  Coxe,  ■“  appears  to  poflefs  too 
enlarged  an  underfianding  to  bea  Servile  imitator  of  the 
French,  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  his  motive  for 
this  conduct,  is  in  Some  meafure  political,  as  the  in- 
creafe  of  royal  prerogative  may  have  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient to  throw  an  additional  fplendor  round  the 
majefty  of  the  throne,”  Travels  II.  303. — Soon  af- 
ter tire  prefent  king  came  to  the  throne,,  he  fuppreff- 
ed  the  ufe  of  torture  in  Sweden. 

The  king  infpefts  into  every  department  of  the 
Rate  in  his  own  perfon,  and  the  meaneR  perfon  may 
prefent  his  grievances  without  fear  of  repulfe  His 
Soldiery  adore  him ; and  the  peculiar  attention  he 
pays  to  their  discipline,  the  continual  reviews  he 
makes  of  his  regiments,  in  different  parts  of  his  do- 
minions ; his  difdain  of  fatigue,  and  undoubted  per- 
sonal courage,  may  probably  raife  Sweden  to  more 
importance  in  the  Scale  of  Europe,  than  (he  has  pofi- 
feffed  Since  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  Unable  to  re- 
ward thofe  officers,  who  zealoufly  adhered  to  him  at 
the  revolution,  with  penfions  or  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments, he  found  means  to  attach  them  by  ribbons  and 
Rars,  which  he  diRributed  without  pariimony.  He 
has  alfo  founded  a new  order  of  knighthood,  known 
by  the  name  of  Vafa,  defigned  for  men  of  merit  in 
every  Ration,  and  which  is  conferred,  without  the 
leaR  attention  to  birth  or  diftinffion,  on  every  man 
who  deferves  well  of  his  country. — Wraxall,  p.  125. 

The  titles  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  have  been  fre- 
quently varied.  The  prefent  reigning  prince  is  Ryled 
Guftavus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ; great  prince  of  Finland ; 
hereditary  Sovereign  of  Norway;  duke  of  Slefwic , 
Holjlein,  Stomarn,  and  DitmarJfj  ; count  of  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorjl. 

The  arms  are  quarterly  : in  the  firR  and  fourth 
azure,  three  crowns  or,  for  the  kingdom  of  .S’ weden  ; 
in  the  lecond  and  third  barre,  onde  argent  and  azure, 
a lion  rampant  or,  crowned  gules,  for  Gothland ; with 
the  arms  of  Holjlein  in  the  e Scutcheon. 

In  174S,  Frederic  I.  revived  two  ancient  orders  of 
knighthood,  and  founded  another.  The  principal  is 
the  blue  ribbon,  or  the  order  of  Seraphim,  inftituted 
in  1334  by  Magnus  Smeek.  She  next  is  the  yellow 
ribbon,  or  the  order  of  the  Sword,  founded  by  Guf- 
tavus Vafa,  in  (523.  The  order  of  the  black  ribbon, 
or  the  north  Rar,  is  of  late  inRitution.  All  three 
have  their  proper  badges  and  mottos. 

1 he  Rates,  according  to  the  ancient  form  of  go- 
vernment, confift  of  four  orders.  The  firR  of  thefe 
1 is 
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is  the  nobility,  confining  of  counts,  barons,  and  un- 
titled nobility.  One  is  chofen  out  of  each  family  to 
reprefent  that  body,  and  with  them  the  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  captains  of  every  re- 
giment, iit  and  vote.  A family  once  ennobled  con- 
tinues fo  from  generation  to  generation,  as  well  in 
the  diredt  line  as  in  its  various  collateral  branches  ; 
and  all  poflefs  the  fame  general  privileges,  which  con- 
fifi  principally  in  the  capacity  of  being  fenators, 
chamberlains,  or  of  holding  other  civil  employments 
about  the  king’s  perfon  and  court,  and  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  poil-tax.  The  power  of  creating  new 
nobility  is  veiled  in  the  king,  but  the  number  is  li- 
mited. In  a diet  held  under  Adolphus  Frederic,  it 
was  enadled,  that  no  additional  ones  Ihould  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  families  of  this  order  were  reduced 
to  1200,  and  at  the  revolution  in  1772.  the  prefent 
king  obtained  the  right  of  adding  150.  The  head  of 
each  noble  family,  in  the  direct  line,  is  by  birth  a 
member  of  the  houfe  of  nobles,  and  reprefents,  in 
his  perfon,  all  the  younger  parts  of  that  line,  as  well 
as  the  collateral  branches.  The  reprefentatives  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  who  aflemble  in  the  diet,  vary  in 
the  number  that  meet.  In  the  late  reign,  when  their 
votes  were  of  greater  confequence  than  they  are  un- 
der the  prefent  form  of  government,  they  ulually 
amounted  to  five  or  fix  hundred ; and  on  a remarka- 
ble occafion,  when  Adolphus  Frederic  intimated  a 
defign  of  abdicating  the  throne,  above  1000  took 
their  feats.  In  the  diet  of  1778  only  300  alTcmbled. 
— Coxe’s  Travels,  II.  344. 

The  fecond  order  is  compofed  of  the  fourteen  bi- 
Ihops  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy,  who 
choofe  one  out  of  every  rural  deanery,  confiding  of 
ten  parifhes,  and  their  charges  are  borne.  The  bi- 
fhops  are  obliged  to  defray  their  own  expences  at  the 
fittings  of  the  diet:  though  they  ufuaily  receive,  in 
the  larger  diocefes,  15s.  per  day  •,  and  in  the  fmaller 
10s.  ; but  the  other  reprefentatives  mull:  be  paid  by 
their  conftituents  about  5s.  or  6s.  per  day.  The  num- 
ber of  the  reprefentatives  is  uncertain,  becaufe  each 
archdeaconry  has  the  privilege  of  fending  one  mem- 
ber, or  of  joining  with  another  in  the  choice  of  one. 
« They  have,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ been  feldom  lefs 
than  fifty,  and  have  never  exceeded  eighty.” 

The  third  order  of  the  date  conlids  of  the  repre- 
fentatives of  the  burghers,  or  citizens,  who  are  chofen 
by  the  magiftrates  and  common  council  of  every  cor- 
poration. Of  thefe  there  are  ten  eledled  for  Stockelm , 
according  to  Mr.  Coxe.  Some  of  the  towns  have 
two  votes ; but  mod  of  them  have  only  one.  Thefe 
members  amount  to  about  a hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
whole.  One  hundred  and  four  towns  in  Sweden  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  fending  members  to  the  diet. 
Each  reprefentative  receives  from  his  condituents  a 
fmall  contribution  ; which,  in  the  larger  towns, 
amounts  to  about  15s.  •,  and  in  the  fmaller  to  5s.  4s. 
or  as.  6d.  per  day,  during  their  attendance  at  the  diet. 
— Coxe. 
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The  fourth  order  con  fids  of  the  peafants,  who 
choofe  one  out  of  every  didricf,  whofe  charges  they 
bear  ; and  thefe  amount,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  to 
about  one  hundred. 

The  definition  of  a peafant  is,  a farmer  employed 
in  agriculture,  poflefiing  land  of  a certain  tenure, 
who  has  never  followed  any  trade,  or  enjoyed  any 
civil  office.  This  defcription  includes  only  thole 
whofe  ancedors  were  alfo  farmers,  and  does  not  en- 
title either  nobles,  citizens,  or  even  country  gentle- 
men, though  they  may  purchafe  the  peafant's  edate, 
either  to  vote,  or  to  return  a member.  The  land 
qualifying  the  farmer,  who  is  a peafant,  to  be  an  elec- 
tor, mud  be  either  crown-land  or  his  own  property. 
The  moft  valuable  of  thefe  eftates  may  be  worth 
1300I.  and  the  poored  about  30I.  If  the  land  is 
poflefled  by  two  or  more  peafants,  the  vote  is  fplit 
among  the  feveral  proprietors,  each  enjoying  that 
fhare  of  the  vote  which  is  proportionate  to  his  fhare 
of  the  farm  ; but  each  of  them  is  qualified  to  be  a re- 
prefentative.— Coxe’s  Travels,  II.  p.  346. 

“ It  is  a very  remarkable  circumdance,’’  fays  Mr. 
Coxe,  “ that  in  a conditution  fo  free  as  that  of  Swe- 
den, in  which  even  the  peafants,  as  land-holders,  are 
returned  members  to  the  diet,  the  country  gentlemen, 
be  their  landed  property  ever  fo  large,  are  not  repre- 
fented  in  the  dates  ©f  the  kingdom,  have  neither  any 
vote  in  the  choice  of  reprefentatives,  nor  can  be  re- 
prefentatives thenafelves  : a drange  inconfidency,  that 
thofe  perfons,  who  are  judly  efteemed  the  moft  re- 
fpectable  and  incorrupt  part  of  the  body  politic,  fhould 
not  enjoy  the  lead:  fhare  in  the  legidature,  while  ma- 
ny mechanics  and  farmers,  who  are  both  unqualified 
to  canvafs  intricate  political  quedions,  and  incapable 
of  redding  the  influence  of  bribery,  poflefs  that  im- 
portant privilege  V’ — Travels,  II.  p.  348. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  diet,  every  member  of 
the  four  houfes  has  the  privilege  of  propofmg  a ques- 
tion to  the  confideration  of  the  aflembly  to  which  he 
belongs,  which  is  carried  or  rejected  by  a majority.  If 
it  pafles  in  one  houfe,  it  is  fent  by  a deputation  to 
each  of  the  others,  and  if  aflented  to  by  three,  is  pre- 
fented  by  the  four  fpeakers  to  the  king,  who  after- 
wards communicates  his  aflent  or  diflent  in  form. 
If  the  bill  originates  from  the  king,  it  is  laid  before 
the  fenators,  and,  their  opinions  having  been  ob- 
tained in  writing,  it  is  referred  to  the  difcuffion  of 
the  dates;  if  they  approve  it,  the  four  houfes  repair 
to  the  palace  and  communicate  their  aflent  to  the 
king;  if  it  is  rejected,  they  tranlinit  their  determi- 
nation in  writing,  by  their  fpeakers,  and  accompany 
it  with  t he  reafens  which  induced  them  to  diflent. — 
Coxe’s  Travels,  II.  p.  349. 

The  king  was  obliged  to  convene  a diet  once  in  three 
years  ; but  if  he  died  without  leaving  a male  heir  to 
the  crown,  the  ftates  met  of  themfeives.  Each  of 
the  four  dalles' has  its  chairman  ; the  marfhal  of  the 
diet  is  ufuaily  the.  chairman  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
archbiuiop  of  Upfnl  that  of  the  clergy  : the  burghers 
R ulually 
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ufualiy  choofe  one  of  the  burgomafters  of  Stockholm, 
and  the  peafants  have  alfo  their  fpeaker  ; but  the 
counfellor' of  hate  have  no  vote  in  the  diet.  Each  of 
the  four  claffes  has  alfo  its  refpeiftive  houfe  at  Stock- 
holm. 

When  they  affemble  they  firfr  meet  in  a large  room 
in  the  king’s  palace,  called  the  diet  chamber;  where 
his  majefty  being  feated  on  his  throne,  and  the  fena- 
tors  or  privy-counfellors  fitting  at  fome  diftance  from 
him,  the  prefident  of  the  chancery  ufually  compli- 
ments the  affembly  in  the  king’s  name  ; after  which 
a fecretary  acquaints  them  with  the  ftate  of  affairs 
llnce  their  recefs,  and  the  reafon  of  requiring  their 
advice  and  alliftance  ; to  which  the  marfhal  of  the 
nobility  returns  an  anfwer  ; and  after  him  the  archbi- 
Ihop  for  the  clergy,  and  the  fpeakers  of  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  ftate.  They  then  leparate  to  their  feve- 
ral  houfes  or  chambers,  where  they  choofe  a fecret 
committee,  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  each 
body,  to  Whom  the  miniftry  communicate  fuch  par- 
ticulars as  are  not  thought  proper  to  be  made  public, 
and  they  prepare  what  is  to  be  propoied  to  their  re- 
fpetftive  bodies.  In  each  houfe  affairs  are  determined 
by  a majority  of  voices;  and  a majority  in  all  the 
chambers  is  neceflary  to  the  palling  of  every  acf. 
When  the  particulars  propofed  by  the  king  have  been 
confidered  and  difpatched,  each  houfe  offers  its  grie- 
vances feparately  to  his  majefty,  to  which  he  returns 
an  anfwer ; and  each  member  of  the  three  inferior 
houfes  has  a copy  of  the  king’s  anfwers  to  their  re- 
fpective  grievances,  and  of  all  the  a<fts  palled  by  the 
ftates  ; both  of  which  they  communicate  to  their 
electors. 

The  fenate  compofes  the  council  of  ftate,  or  fu- 
preme  council  in  which  the  king  himfelf  preftues,  and 
has  two  votes.  Here  all  national  affairs,  that  admit 
of  no  delay,  are  determined  by  a majority  of  voices. 
This  council  confifts  only  of  fourteen  members,  who 
are  chofen  in  the  following  manner:  twenty-four  of 
the  nobility,  or  houfe  of  lords,  twelve  of  the  clergy, 
and  as  many  of  the  burgeftbs,  being  affembled,  take 
an  oath  of  facrecy,  after  which  they  proceed  to  choofe 
three  per  ions  lit  to  be  advanced  to  that  dignity,  on 
a vacancy,  in  which  they  mull  be  unanimous.  Of 
thefe  his  majefty  chooles  which  he  pleafes.  No  fe- 
nator  can  be  deeded  in  the  intervals  of  their  diet  ; nor 
may  more  than  two  of  one  family  be  of  the  fenate  at 
the  fame  time. 

There  are  three  royal  courts  of  juftice,  of  which 
the  Swedijh,  properly  fo  called,  is  field  at  Stockholm , 
the  Gothic  at  ' Jonkioping , and  that  of  Finland  at  Abo. 

The  court  of  Admiralty,  which  is  held  at  Carl- 
fcroon , has  an  admiral  for  its  prefident,  with  all  the 
, tiler  admirals  and  principal  fe.i-ofhcers  for  his  aftift- 
anfs. 

Foreigners  are  excluded  from  all  pofts  in  the  go- 
vernment. 

With  refpecf  to  the  laws  of  Sweden,  a digeft  was 
ratified  by  all  the  ftites  of  the  diet,  held  in  17 
and  : 734,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  pub- 
bii.ed  in  173b.  It  contains  a courle  of  proceedings, 


by  which  all  lawfuits  are  eafily  determined  and  brought 
to  a fpeedy  iffue.  The  towns  and  diftrifls  of  the  pea- 
fants have  their  inferior  courts,  from  which  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  fuperior  or  provincial  courts,  and  from 
thefe  again  to  the  royal  courts  of  juftice.  In  the  vil- 
lage courts  of  judicature  twelve  peafants  always  fit  as 
afliftants  in  trying  caufes. 

The  expence  of  law-fuits  is  very  moderate,  and 
every  man  is  permitted  to  plead  his  own  caufe  : hence 
the  number  of  lawyers  is  but  fmail,  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally in  mean  circumftances. 

The  punifhment  for  robbery  in  Sweden  is  perpetual 
ftavery  ; the  criminal  being  condemned  to  labour  all 
his  life  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  in  carrying  wood 
and  ftone  for  the  repair  of  the  fortifications,  or  other 
iervile  and  laborious  employment.  He  wears  an  iron 
collar  night  and  day  about  his  neck,  to  which  a bow 
of  the  fame  metal  is  faftened,  that  comes  over  his 
head,  and  has  a little  bell  that  rings  upon  the  leaft 
motion. 

When  a perfon  is  killed  in  a duel,  the  furvivor  is 
condemned  to  die,  and  a note  of  infamy  is  attached 
to  the  memory  of  both.  But  if  neither  of  them  falls 
in  the  combat,  both  are  imprifoned,  and  fed,  dur- 
ing two  years,  on  bread  and  water  : tliev  are  befides 
fined  a thoufand  crowns  each,  or  two  thoufand  crowns 
if  the  imprifonment  is  limited  to  one  year.  An  af- 
front is  referred  to  the  national  court,  where  recan- 
tation and  public  begging  pardon  are  generally  award- 
ed as  a fuflicient  reparation  of  honour. 

For  murder,  adultery,  and  burning  of  houfes,  the 
criminal,  if  a man,  is  hanged,  and  if  a woman,  be- 
headed : but  where  the  facts  are  attended  with  aggra- 
vating circumftances,  the  offender  is  hung  in  chains, 
burnt,  or  quartered.  When  a nobleman  or  gentle- 
man commits  a capital  crime,  he  is  fliot  to  death. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  expences,  revenues, 
military  and  naval  forces  of  Sweden.  The  ordinary’ 
and  extraordinary  expences  for  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  great  duchy  of  Finland , for  the  yea? 
1753,  amounted  to  ten  millions  two  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  ftlver 
dollars  ; but  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
does  nor  exceed  eight  millions  feven  hundred  and 
forty- five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven,  includ- 
ing the  fum  allo  wed  to  the  king  for  his  civil  lift.  The 
crown  debts  are  fo  great,  that  lince  the  year  I7cq 
the  annual  intereft  of  them  has  amounted  to  one  mil- 
lion twenty-eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
ftx  ftlver  dollars. 

The  military  forces  of  Sweden  ccnfift  partly  of 
raifed  and  partly  of  diftributed  regiments.  The  lat- 
ter, which  are  the  national  militia,  form  the  greateft 
part,  and,  according  to  an  ordinance  publifhed  by 
Charles  XI,  are  maintained  by  the  country  ; for  that 
prince  obliged  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the 
peafants,  to  provide  and  maintain  both  horfe  and 
foot,  of  which  each  province  funiiflies  its  contin- 
gency 

As  to  the  infantry,  every  three  farmers  provide  a 
foot-foldier,  furniih  pay,  and  give  him  a dwelling 

and 
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^nd  a piece  of  land ; but  he  has  his  accoutrements, 
arms,  and  ammunition  from  the  crown,  which  alfo 
pays  the  principal  and  fubaltern  officers,  and  fupplies 
the  troops  with  provifions  when  they  are  on  their 
march,  or  in  the  field,  except  at  the  rendezvous,  in 
order  to  be  muftered. 

The  officers  of  horfe  and  foot  are  maintained  out 

of  the  lands  refumed  and  reunited  to  the  crown. 

Every  officer  has  a houfe  and  land  afiigned  him  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  his  regiment  is  quar- 
tered, and  the  rent  of  other  farms  t©  the  value  of  his 
pay,  which  they  receive  either  in  money,  corn,  or 
other  goods.  The  lands  afiigned  for  the  payment  of 
vl  colonel  of  foot  are  about  three  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  and  the  reft  of  the  officers  in  proportion.  But 
on  a march,  or  in  the  field,  the  crown  furnifhes  them 
with  fubfitfence,  and  provides  ammunition  and  forage 
for  their  horfes. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  aera  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
the  Swedfh  navy  was  faid  to  amount  to  thirty  fhips 
of  the  line,  including  tliofe  of  forty  guns,  and  fifteen 
frigates ; but  as  feveral  of  thefe  fhips  were  old,  and 
out  of  repair,  thofe  actually  fit  for  fervice  were  not 
fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  than  20  fhips  of  war,  and 
10  frigates.  The  feamen  belonging  to  government 
are  regiftered,  and  amount  to  18,000  ; of  thefe  only 
about  6000  are  reputed  to  be  experienced  feamen,  the 
reft  are  mere  peafants.  Upon  an  emergency,  the 
king  pofTefles  the  power  of  pr effing  failors  from  the 
merchant’s  fervice,  but  only  in  exchange  for  the  re- 
giftered feamen. — Coxe’s  Travels,  II.  468. 

Sweden  at  prefent  confifts  of  five  great  divifions, 
or  general  provinces  ; Finland , Gothland , Sweden  pro- 
perly fo  called,  Nordland,  and  Lapland. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  Finland, 

Fts  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  A Defcription 
of  its  feveral  Provinces,  and  of  the  principal  Places 
in  each. 

I N deferibing  the  provinces  of  Sweden , we 
{hall  begin  with  the  eafternmoft  part.  Finland , called 
by  the  natives  Suomi , is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ruff  a , 
on  the  fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Finland , on  the  weft  by 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  on  the  north  by  a part  of 
Swedifo  Lapland.  This  country  contains  about  eigh- 
teen thoufand  fquare  Eng/if j miles,  and  is  naturally 
fertile  ; but  it  is  far  from  being  properly  cultivated, 
or  fufficiently  peopled  according  to  its  extent. 

The  paftures  of  Finland  are  in  many  places  fo  rich, 
that  the  inhabitants  obtain  great  profit  by  grazing ; 
but  the  breed  of  cattle  is  here  very  fmall.  Here  are 
conftderable  woods  of  pine-trees  ; fo  that  vaft  quan- 
tities of  timber,  boards,  and  charcoal,  are  lent  from 
hence  to  Stockholm  for  exportation.  It  produces  fe- 
veral forts  of  fruit,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  and 
cherries ; and  abounds  with  all  forts  of  game. 

Finland  is  every  where  watered  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  brooks,  which  yields  plenty  of  fifh,  and  fine 
pearls  are  procured  from  the  pearl-fifheries.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  this  province,  and  in 
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the  lakes  and  morafles  are  dug  up  a ferrugineoas  earth, 
from  which  iron  is  extracted.  Finland  is  divided  in- 
to five  provinces,  Finland  Proper,  Eaf  Bothnia , Fa- 
’uaflmul,  Nyland,  and  Savolax ; of  each  of  which  we 
{hall  give  fome  account. 

Finland  Proper  is  fituated  at  the  angle  where  the 
gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  join,  and  is  about  a 
hundred  and  feventy-four  Englifj  miles  in  length, 
and  a hundred  and  eight  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  country  yields  very  delightful  prot- 
pe£ts,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  parts,  where  it  is 
agreeably  diverfified  with  lakes,  rivers,  corn-fields, 
paftures,  hop-grounds,  woods,  and  fome  iron-works  ; 
but  the  north  part  of  Finland  is  not  fo  well  cultivated. 
The  fief  of  Biorneborg  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  pares 
in  all  Finland  j and  here  is  a rich  pearl  fifhery,  where 
pearls  of  an  extraordinary  fize  are  found,  for  the 
moft  part  (ingle,  but  fometimes  a clufter  of  two  or 
three  pearls  are  found  in  the  fame  {hell.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  fubfift  by  grazing,  agriculture, 
fifhing,  and  making  of  wooden  ware  ; they  alfo  traf- 
fic in  grain,  meal,  cotton,  butter,  talc,  yarn,  {lock- 
ings, and  linen.  The  peafants  fpeak  a barbarous  jar- 
gon, equally  unintelligible  to  a Swede  or  a Ruffian, 
but  in  the  towns  the  former  language  is  generally 
fpoken. — Wraxall’s  Tour,  p.  190. 

The  principal  places  in  Finland  Proper  are, 

Abo,  feated  on  the  river  Aurojocki,  which  runs 
through  the  city.  It  ftands  on  the  point  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  has  a 
commodious  harbour,  and  is  the  moft  conftderable 
ftaple  town  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  fituated,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  6o°  27' N.  la- 
titude, and  in  22°  13’  E.  longitude,  and  is  almoft  fur- 
rounded  with  hills.  The  city  carries  on  a fuccefsful 
trade  in  corn,  provifions,  linen,  planks,  &c.  The 
Ruffians,  who  were  in  pofieilion  of  this  place  from, 
the  year  1713  to  1720,  committed  great  ravages 
here.  It  has  alfo  frequently  fuffered  by  fire.  In  the 
year  1743  a peace  was  concluded  in  this  city  between 
Sweden  and  Ruff  a.  Abo  caftle  is  one  of  the  moft  an- 
cient fortifications  in  Finland ; it  is  feated  on  a pen- 
infula  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aura,  and  has  been 
feveral  times  deftroyed  by  the  enemy  and  confumed 
by  fire.  The  lioufes  are  almoft  all  of  wood,  and  the 
archiepifcopal  palace  is  compofed  of  no  better  mate- 
rials, being  only  diftinguifhed  by  being  painted  red. 
Wraxall’s  Tour,  p.  188. 

Flere  is  an  univerfity,  founded  by  Chriftina,  in  the 
year  1640,  and  endowed  with  the  fame  privileges  as 
that  of  Upfal.  It  contained,  in  1779,  about  300 
ftudents. — Coxe’s  Travels,  Ii.  292. 

Between  the  ifland  of  Aland  and  Finland  are  many 
fmall  i Hands,  fhelves,  and  rocks,  which  render  that 
part  of  the  lea  very  dangerous  to  mariners.  Aland  is 
fituated  in  6i°  5 N.  latitude  ; it  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  between 
five  and  fix  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  pay  no  pecu- 
niary taxes,  but  are  obliged  to  furniftr  a certain  num- 
ber of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Vaflal- 
age  is  unknown  among  them,  nor  is  there  a town  up- 
on the  ifland,  the  people  being  extremely  averfe  to 
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the  founding  of  one,  Here  is  an  ancient  fortrefs  criTl- 
tvi  Cdfllffifn,  where  tire  unhappy  King  Eric  XIV. 
the  el  deft  ion  of  Guftavus  Vafa,  was  con  lined.  He 
was  one  of  the  furors  to  our  EHz'abcrh,  and  was  de- 
poieu  in  t 308  by  his  brother  John  III.  The  foil  is 
fb  fertile,  that  the  inhabitants  feldom  experience  any 
fcarc'ty  of  corn.  It  alio  produces  rich  prftures  for 
grazing;. 

Another  province  of  Finland  is  that  of  E ast  Both- 
nia, which  lies  farther  north  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  ob- 
tained its  name  from  its  being  fituated  on  the  eat!  tide 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Nature  has  feparated  it  from 
the  adjacent  countries  by  a chain  of  hills,  which  run 
along  the  eaft  fide  of  it ; and  from  thefe  eminences 
iflue  feveral  rivers.  The  country,  efpecially  on  the 
fea-coaft  toward  the  fouth,  is  for  the  moil  part  level, 
but  full  of  moralles. 

EnJ}  Bothnia  is  divided  into  three  parts,  all  under 
one  governor  ; the  principal  places  in  which  are, 

Ulea,  or  Ulaeorg,  a fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
a peninfula  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ulea  Elf,  in  65° 
20'  N.  latitude,  and  is  the  largeft  town  in  all  Eafl 
Bothnia. 

Gamla  Cari.EBY,  in  Latin  Carolina-  Antiqua,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  in  a fertile 
and  pleafant  country,  in  64°  8 north  latitude.  It  has 
a commodious  harbour,  and  the  inhabitants  not  only 
carry  on  a confiderable  trade  in  tar,  but  make  great 
advantages  by  {hip-building.  The  adjacent  country 
is  famous  for  a particular  kind  of  fait,  which  the 
peafants  boil  from  the  fea-vvater  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn. 

The  province  of  Tavastland,  in  Latin  Tavajlia, 
lies  in  the  middle  of  Finland , and  is  a hundred 
and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  a hundred  and  twenty 
in  breadth.  The  country,  which  is  very  fertile,  con- 
fifts  of  fine  plains,  watered  by  a great  number  of  lakes 
and  rivers  that  abound  with  fifh,  and  is  diverfified 
with  meadow  and  arable  lands  ; and  with  refpeft  to 
thefe  natural  advantages,  it  is  fcarce  furpafTed  by  any 
province  in  Sweden.  It  is  alfo  ftcred  with  cattle,  and 
all  forts  of  game  : but  it  is  far  from  being  well  culti- 
vated, and  confequently  the  peafants  are  generally 
poor. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  places  in- this  province 
is  Croneburg,  or  Favajlus , in  Latin  Croneburgum, 
a fmall  town,  built  in  1650,  on  a pleafant  fpot,  and 
endowed  with  confiderable  privileges.  This  town, 
which  is  fituated  in  6 1°  25'  N.  latitude,  was  taken  by 
the  Ruffians  in  1713,  and  in  the  laft  war  between 
them  and  the  Swedes  it  was  laid  in  ?(hes. 

The  province  of  Nyland,  in  Latin  NyLndia,  lies 
in  a bay  of  the  gulf  of  Finland , and  was  formerly 
peopled  by  the  Fins  j but  it  is  now- inhabited  by  the 
Swedes.  It  is  near  a hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles 
in  length,  and  in  few  places  more  than  thirty  in 
breadth. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are, 

Helsingfors,  in  Latin  Heffingfcrfa,  a ftaple  town, 
and  the  beft  in  the  province  ; it  is  feated  on  a penin- 


fiila  on  the  fouth  coaft,  and  Has  a good  harbour,  not 
inferior  to  any  in  Sweden.  This  town  was  built  by 
GuftaVus  I.but  in  the  late  wars  was  laid  in  allies,  and 
has  not  yet  recovered  its  former  flouri filing  ftate.  1 he 
governor  of  Nyland  and  TavaJlLnd  refides  in  this 
town,  and,  within  the  laft  thirty  -years,  feveral  forts 
have  been  built  in  its  neighbourhood.  Here  is  an  im- 
inenfe  fortrefs  built  as  a barrier  again  ft  the  Ruffians,  in 
which  is  a garrifon  of  8000  men,  two  thirds  of  which 
are  conftantly  employed  in  completing  the  works. — - 
Wraxall’s  Tour,  190. 

Borgo,  in  Latin  Borga,  an  ancient  fea-port,  with 
an  indifferent  harbour.  This  town  was  almoft  entire- 
ly demoliftied  in  the  war  with  Peter  the  Great ; but 
is  now  in  a very  flourifiiing  condition. 

Degerby,  or  Louisa,  a well-built  ftaple  town,  on 
a creek  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  has  a commodious 
harbour.  It  was  built  in  1745  as  a frontier  town  to- 
ward the  Ruffian  territories,  according  to  the  limits 
fettled  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  and  was  called  De- 
gerby  from  the  nobleman’s  eftate  on  which  it  Bands  ; 
but  in  1752  king  Adolphus  Frederic  changed  its  name 
to  that  of  Louifa,  in  honour  of  his  Queen. 

Savolax,  the  fifth  province  of  Finland,  is  two 
hundred  and  four  miles  in  length,  and  an  hundred 
and  twenty-fix  in  breadth.  It  produces  very  little 
corn  or  pafture,  and  confifis  chiefly  of  woods,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  moraffes.  The  land  is  io  unequally  divid- 
ed, and  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  cultivated  fpots 
of  fome  farms  lie  above  fixty  miles  from  the  dweliing- 
houfe.  The  inhabitants  procure  their  1’ubliftence  from 
growing  buck-wheat,  grazing  cattle,  fiihing,  and 
making  wooden  ware.  They  alfo  trade  in  tallow, 
butter,  dried  fifh,  hides,  and  furs.  The  country 
abounds  in  elks  and  rein-deer  5 but  contains  no  town 
worthy  of  notice. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  Gothland  in  general. 

Its  great  Divifcns  ; with  a particular  account  of  them  ; 

and  their  feveral  Provinces,  Ifiands,  and  Towns. 

GOTH  L A N D is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  by  the  Baltic ; on  the  weft  by  Norway,  the 
Sound,  and  the  German  ocean  ; and  on  the  north  by 
Sweden  Proper.  It  is  a pleafant  and  fertile  country, 
confifting  of  fine  plains  and  incloiures,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  corn  which  is  grown  in  Sweden  is  pro- 
duced here.  It  alfo  abounds  in  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  yield  great  quantities  of  fifh,  and  in  extenfive 
forefts  and  rich  mines. 

Gothland  had  anciently  its  own  fovereigns ; but 
Suercher,  king  of  the  OJlrogoths , being  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths,  in  1132,  both  thefe 
kingdoms  became  united  under  one  fovereign.  The 
arms  of  Gothland  are  azure,  a lion  rampant  going 
over  three  dreams  ; by  which  the  Goths  probably  in- 
tended to  denote  their  warlike  prowefs,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  arms  in  three  countries  of  Europe. 
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The  number  of  towns  in  Gothland  amount  to  forty- 
eight,  and  is  divided  into  Etjl  Gothland , JV ejl  Goth- 
land, and  South  Gothland. 

East  Gothland,  in  Latin  OJlro-Gothia , properly 
fo  called,  includes  Smaland,  with  the  i (lands  Oeland 
and  Gothland.  This  country,  which  had  formerly 
its  particular  kings,  and  its  own  laws,  is  ninety-lix 
miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth,  and  produces 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  peafe  in  iuch  plenty 
as  to  fupply  the  neighbouring  provinces.  It  has  alfo 
many  fine  orchards,  meadows,  and  paftures,  with 
lakes  and  rivers  abounding  with  variety  of  fiih,  exten- 
five  foreds,  Lome  of  which  are  of  oak  and  birch,  and 
valuable  iron  mines.  The  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  grazing,  hunting,  fifhing,  and  in  the 
mines  and  quarries.  Along  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Wetter  are  found  agate,  cornelians,  touch-done,  and 
rattle-llone.  In  the  fored  of  Kalmarden  are  dug  up 
fine  marble,  and  a reddifh  violet-llone  which  emits 
a. very  fragrant  fmell.  Antimony  is  found  in  mount 
Amberg,  and  beautiful  petrifactions  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  country. 

There  are  twenty-three  lakes  in  Eajl  Gothland , the 
mod  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Wetter , which  ex- 
tends ninety  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
and  contains  two  or  three  iflands.  It  has  but  one 
outlet,  which  is  by  the  river  Motala,  though  above 
forty  little  dreams  difcharge  themfelves  into  it.  This 
lake  is  faid  to  lie  above  a hundred  feet  higher  than 
either  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea,  and  is  deep  and 
clear,  but  very  boiderous  in  winter. 

The  rivers  of  Eajl  Gothland  are,  the  Motala , juft 
mentioned,  which  receives  feventeen  rivulets,  and 
palling  through  the  whole  country,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Baltic ; near  Norkioping , it  precipitates  its 
waters  from  a rock  fixteen  fathoms  high  : the  Stang, 
which  divides  the  country  into  the  eaft  and  weft  parts, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  lake  of  Roxen  ; the  Mol- 
ly or  Nibro  ; the  Karejho  ; and  the  Skena. 

Bajl  Gothland  confifts  of  one  diocefe,  which  is  that 
of  Linkioping,  the  fecond  in  Sweden  as  to  precedence. 
It  includes  twenty-two  provoft  (hips,  and  is  divided 
into  twenty-one  diftriCts,  which  belong  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  Linkioping. 

The  principal  place  in  Eajl  Gothland  is  Norkiop- 
ing, in  Latin  Norcapia,  a ftaple  town,  fituated  on  the 
river  Mctala.  It  is  next  to  Stockholm  in  extent,  and 
is  edeemed  one  of  the  bed  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Ruffians,  but  has  recovered  it- 
felf ; and  contains  five  churches,  has  a commodious 
quay,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade.  Here  are 
paper  mills,  copper  mills,  a printing-houfe  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Wraxall  fpeaksofits  manufactures  of 
fire-arms,  and  all  forts  of  military  weapons,  as  highly 
deferving  attention. — Tour,  page  92. 

The  country  of  Smaland,  or  Smolanp,  is  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  feventy-two  in 
breadth,  and  was  anciently  governed  by  its  own  kings. 
It  probably  received  the  name  of  Smaland,  or  fmall 
parcels  ofland,  becaufe  in  ancient  times  the  country 
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was  fo  over-run  with  woods  and  barren  wades,  that 
the  inhabitants  could  only  cultivate  a few  fpots  here 
and  there  between  them  ; and  even  to  this  day  are 
feen  large  heaps  of  ftones  in  the  woods,  which  were 
thrown  together  by  the  fird  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground.  Though  Smaland  is  mountainous, 
thofe  parts  which  are  cultivated  are  very  fruitful,  and 
it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  fine  paftures. 
Here  are  large  foreds  of  beech  and  other  trees.  A 
vein  of  gold  has  been  difeovered  in  this  province,  and 
there  are  alio  mines  of  diver,  copper,  and  iron,  and 
even  a great  quantity  of  the  latter  is  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lakes. 

In  this  province  are  twenty-one  lakes,  which  afford 
nothing  remarkable,  and  ten  rivers,  tire  principal  off 
which  are  the  Emma,  the  N:JJa,  the  Laga,  and  the 
Helgea. 

Smaland  confifts  of  two  diocefes,  that  of  Wexio, 
and  that  of  Caiman,  and  contains  three  prefectures, 
which  include  twenty-four  diftriCts,  the  mod  remark- 
able places  in  which  are, 

Calmar,  in  Latin  Cahnaria,  feated  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  fame  name  on  the  main  fea,  oppollte  to  the 
ide  of  Oeland,  according  to  Mr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables, 
in  56°  40’  N.  latitude,  and  16°  22’  E longitude-,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  a 
fine  daple  city,  aiid  one  of  the  oldeft  in  Gothland  : it 
is  nearly  of  a circular  form,  and  has  fine  regular 
ftreets,  in  which  are  about  live  hundred  houfej.  It 
is  furrounded  on  the  land  fide  by  four  walls  and 
moats  ; but  has  only  one  wall  toward  the  fea.  At 
the  diftance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town  dands 
the  ftrong  fort  of  Grimjkiar,  and  toward  the  north  is 
another  fort,  on  the  bland  of  Karinglaret.  Calmar 
caftle  dands  near  the  Sound,  or  Strait  oppoftte  to  the 
city;  it  has  two  ditches,  and  is  fo  well  fortified  that 
it  has  been  generally  confidered  as  the  ftrongeft  and 
mod  important  fortrefs  on  the  frontiers.  The  prefedl 
or  governor  refides  in  the  royal  palace  of  Hof  no,  near 
the  city  : here  are  alfo  a bifhop’s  palace,  a fine  cathe- 
dral, a commodious  quay  for  (hipping,  and  a fem:- 
nary,  and  it  has  good  manufactories  of  cloths  and 
woollen  duffs.  The  Sound,  which  runs  between  the 
caftle  and  the  idand  of  Oeland , is  called  Caiman-Sound, 
and  is  about  fix  miles  over.  In  this  city  the  famous 
union  of  Calmar  was  concluded,  between  the  three 
northern  kingdoms,  in  the  year  1397. 

Jon kio ping,  in  latin  Junecopia,  is  a very  ancient 
ftaple  town,  in  the  prefecture  of  the  fame  name,  fitu- 
ated on  a peninfula  between  the  lakes  of  Wetter, 
Monk,  and  Rock.  - This  town  formerly  (food  in  ano- 
ther place  ; but  the  inhabitants  were  removed  hither 
in  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  The  fuburbs  on 
both  (ides  are  feparated  from  the  town  by  a canal 
that  conveys  water  out  of  the  lake  of  Bill  into  that 
of  Rock.  The  fupreme  court  of  juftice  for  Gothland 
is  held  in  this  town,  and  ten  provincial  with  forty- 
eight  inferior  courts  are  under  its  jurifdiCiion, 

Wexio,  in  latin  Wexionia,  is  feated  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  Crcnoberg,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 

and 
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and  is  the  refUenc?  of  the  prefect  or  governor.  In 
the  year  1570,  this  town  was  reduced  to  allies  by  the 

Danes. 

About  twelve  miles  from  this  city  is  Browalla 
heath,  famous  for  being  the  place  where  the  Danes 
were  totally  defeated  by  the  heroic  Blenda,  who  com- 
manded the  Smaland  women,  in  the  abfence  of  their 
hulbands  that  were  engaged  in  another  expedition. 
As  a recompence  for  their  bravery,  the  women  of 
Smaland  were  honoured  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
and  diftinguilhed  by  their  wearing  a kind  of  martial 
head-drefs  : they  have  even  Hill  an  equal  fliare  with 
the  men  in  inheritances. 

The  pleafant  iiland  of  Of.land,  called  in  latin  Oe- 
landia,  lies  in  the  Baltic , directly  oppofite  to  the  Cal- 
mar-Sound.  It  is  eighty-four  miles  in  length,  and  but 
nine  broad  in  the  wideft  place.  The  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  exceed  feven  thoufand  perfons,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  working  in  the  quarries,  cut- 
ting Hone,  burning  lime,  fifhing,  and  navigation. 

In  the  province  of  Enjl  Gothland  is  alfo  the  iiland 
of  Gothland,  or  Gotland,  in  latin  Gotlandia , which 
is  fituated  in  the  Baltic , and  is  about  a hundred  and 
eight  miles  in  length,  though  but  from  thirty  to 
thirty-fix  in  breadth.  From  its  convenient  fituation 
it  acquired  the  name  of  “ the  Eye  of  the  Baltic .”  It 
was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  king,  and  had  its 
peculiar  laws  and  privileges  5 but  is  at  prefent  fubjedt 
to  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice  at  Stockholm.  It  is  faid 
to  have  obtained  its  name  from  its  having  been  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  Goths , when  they  put  to  fea  on 
naval  expeditions. 

The  inhabitants  fubfift  by  agriculture,  grazing, 
fifhing,  burning  lime,  working  in  the  quarries,  navi- 
gation, and  feveral  forts  of  mechanic  trades.  <c  The 
<(  peafants  fell  none  of  their  commodities  to  the  in- 
“ habitants  of  the  towns  ; but  when  one  of  them,” 
“ fays  Dr.  Bufching,  comes  to  market,  the  burgher 
£t  to  whom  he  applies,  furnilhes  him  with  all  necef- 
“ faries,  and  gives  him  money  to  enable  him  to  pay 
5‘  his  taxes  ; while  the  peafant,  on  the  other  hand, 
(C  delivers  up  to  the  burgher  all  the  produce  of  his 
“ induflry,  without  mentioning  a word  about  the 
e<  price,  both  parties  proceeding  according  to  the 
cc  dictates  of  natural  juftice  and  equity.” 

This  iiland  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  the 
North,  Middle,  and  South  part  ; the  firft  of  which 
contains  feven,  the  fecond  fix,  and  the  third  feven 
diftricls  ; but  the  only  town  worthy  of  notice  is 
Wijb't , formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-toivns . Its  mari- 
time laws  were  then  famous  in  all  parts,  and  adopted 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic. 

We  now  come  to  West  Gothland,  which  con- 
tains four  provinces.  Wi ejl  Gothland  properly  fo  call- 
ed, Warmeland,  Dal  and,  or  the  Vale  Country,  and 
Bohns-  Behn. 

West  Gothi.and,  properly  fo  called,  lies  below 
the  lake  of  IVencr , and  is  a hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  ninety-fix  in  breadth.  It  was  anci- 


ently governed  by  its  own  kings,  and  liad  its  particu- 
lar laws  and  privileges.  The  paftures  are  fo  rich,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  able  to  fupply  other  parts  with 
butter  and  cheefe  *,  the  laft  of  which  is  much  admired. 
The  country  alfo  produces  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  ve- 
getables ; and  here  likewifeare  iron  and  alum  works. 

The  lake  of  Wener,  or  Vener,  is  84  miles 
in  length,  and  forty-two  in  breadth  •,  it  ebbs  and 
flows  in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  is  ftored  with 
great  plenty  of  fifh,  and  has  feveral  iflands.  Twenty- 
four  rivers  difcharge  themlelves  into  it,  yet  none 
flows  out  of  it,  but  the  large  river  called  Gotha-Elbe. 

The  Gotha-Elbe , or  Gothic  River,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  North  Sea  near  Gottenburg.  About  fortv-five 
miles  from  its  mouth  is  the  remarkable  cataract  of 
Trolhatta , where  the  water  is  precipitated  between 
two  rocks  ; it  confifts  of  three  cafcades,  each  of  them 
about  five  fathoms  high,  and  about  three  hundred 
fathoms  from  each  other.  At  the  diftance  of  three 
miles  from  this  cataract  is  a bridge,  built  from  one 
rock  to  another,  over  another  high  cataradt  formed 
by  this  river,  at  the  bottom  of  which  great  number 
of  falmon  are  caught  ; and  twelve  miles  lower  down 
is  another  water-fall,  where  the  boats  and  other  vef- 
fels  pafs  through  three  fluices. 

Wejl  Gothland  is  divided  into  two  diocefes,  that-of 
Skara,  and  that  of  Gottenburg.  The  moft  confider- 
able  town  in  W ejl  Gothland  Proper , is, 

Gottenburg,  called  by  Mr.  Coxe  Gotheborg , a fta- 
ple  town,  firft  built  in  160  by  Charles  IX.  on  the 
ifland  of  H pin  gen  ; but  being  deftroved  by  the  Danes 
in  1611,  the  inhabitant-.,  about  feven  years  after,  re- 
moved to  the  place  where  the  town  now  lfands,  arid 
were  favoured  with  feveral  confid  .-able  privileges, 
among  which,  the  Calvinifts  were  allowed  tire  free 
exercife  of  their  religion.  Gott  dung  carries  on  the 
greateft  trade  of  any  city  in  Swede  >,  except  Stockholm. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  borders  ot  IVeJl  Gothland , at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Molttdcd,  which  runs  dole  by  the 
north  fide  of  the  city,  and  is  conveyed  through  it  by 
feveral  canals.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  kept  very 
clean,  and,  fiuce  the  year  1746,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  houfes  have  been  rebuilt  with  ftone.  It  is  regu- 
larly fortified,  and  on  the  land  fide  is  defended  by 
two  citadels,  called  the  Lion  afid  the  Crown;  and 
toward  the  fea  by  the  citadel  of  New  Elfsburg.  Got- 
tenburg is  a bilhop’s  fee,  and  has  two  prmting-houfes, 
a city-church,  a feminary,  an  orplran-houle,  a Ger- 
man church,  and  feveral  quays  and  docks.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  amount- 
ed, in  1779,  to  thirty  thoufand.  In  1731  an  Eajl 
India  company  was  eftablioied  in  this  city,  for  the 
harbour  is  a very  fine  one,  and  is  reforted  to  by  a 
great  number  of  lhips.  “ This  company,”  fays  Mr. 
Coxe,  “ is  merely  a fociety  of  merchants,  who  fend 
annually  two  or  three  vefi'els  to  China.  Sweden  con- 
taining little  fpecie,  and  few  manufactures  for  ex- 
portation, the  captain  of  each  vefiel  firft  proceeds  to 
Cadiz,  where  he  borrows,  in  the  company’s  name, 
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ico, 000  piafters,  at  the  intereft  of  thirty  per  cent,  he 
then  fails  to  Canton , and  purchafes  tea,  porcelain, 
and  other  China  commodities,  which,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Sweden,  are  difpofed  of  to  great  advantage.” 
Travels,  II.  p.  458. — In  the  year  1740,  herrings  in 
fhoals  fir  ft  reforted  to  this  coaft  : this  filhery  has  in- 
creafed  from  1000  barrels  per  annum  to  151,483. 
Here  an  Englijh  conful,  and  feveral  merchants  of  the 
fame  nation,  refide.  It  is  fituated,  according  to  Mr. 
Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  57 0 42'  N.  latitude,  and  it0 
39' E.  longitude  from  Greenwich . 

The  province  of  Warmeland  or  Wermland,  forms 
a femicircle  round  the  north  part  of  the  lake  W ener , 
and  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  a hundred  and  fourteen  in  breadth.  It  is  faid  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  Gothic  word  Wara,  which 
lignifies  to  defend  ; the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
having  bravely  defended  it  from  the  incurfions  of 
enemies. 

Warmeland  is  very  mountainous  ; but  the  fouth 
and  eaft  parts  are  moft  level  and  fertile  ; yet  the 
woods  and  mines  of  filver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron, 
with  the  forges  and  founderies  on  the  weft  and 
north,  furnifh  a great  variety  of  employments  for  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  year  1726  fome  pure  filver  was 
found  in  an  iron  mine  near  Philipjladt,  and  the  me- 
mory of  this  extraordinary  circumftance  has  been 
preferved  by  fome  medals  being  ftruck  on  the  oc- 
cafion. 

We  now  come  to  Soltth  Gothland,  which  con- 
fifts  of  the  three  provinces  of  Schonen , Halland,  and 
Bleking. 

The  province  of  Schonen,  in  Latin  Scania,  is  a 
peninfula,  feparated  by  the  Sound  from  Zealand , and 
was  in  ancient  time  governed  by  its  own  kings,  and 
had  its  particular  laws.  If  meafured  according  to  the 
roads,  it  is  eighty-four  miles  in  length,  and  about 
fixty-fix  in  breadth.  It  is  the  moft  level,  pleafant, 
and  fertile  fpot  in  all  Sweden,  and  produces  plenty  of 
rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  peafe,  cummin-feed, 
and  honey,  alfo  pit-coal,  chalk,  tiles,  and  pot-afh, 
of  which  ten  thoufand  tons  are  annually  exported 
from  hence.  The  inhabitants  likewife  carry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  mill-ftones,  oak,  timber,  cordage, 
fifh  of  feveral  kinds,  fine  horfes,  llieep,  and  horned 
cattle.  All  the  animals  are  larger  in  Schonen  than  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  ; but  are  lefs  vigorous. 
Allum,  fulphur,  and  amber  are  alfo  found  here. 
This  country,  with  regard  to  its  many  advantages, 
may  be  called  the  ftore-houfe  and  granary  of  Sweden. 
It  contains  more  well-built  towns,  and  finer  feats 
belonging  to  the  noblemen,  than  any  other  province 
in  Sweden.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  com- 
puted at  above  fix  hundred  thoufand  perfons. 

The  principal  places  in  this  province  are, 

Lunden,  in  Latin  Iraida  G other  urn,  a very7  ancient 
city,  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and  formerly  the  place 
where  the  kings  of  this  country  refided.  It  is  faid 
to  have  contained,  in  the  times  of  popery,  twenty- 
three  churches,  and  at  leaft  as  many  convents.  Its 
cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  bt,  Lawrence,  is  an 
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ancient  ftafely  building,  that  has  a lofty  fpire,  which 
ferves  for  a land-mark,  and  has  a ftiperb  altar,  and  a 
pulpit  of  alabafter  and  black  marble.  Authors  have 
mentioned,  as  the  greateft  curiofity  in  this  church,  a 
very  curious  clock,  which  not  only  ftiews  the  hour, 
day,  month,  and  year,  together  with  all  the  fefti- 
vals  ; but  every  hour  two  horfemen  come  forth,  and 
encounter  each  other,  giving  the  fame  number  of 
blows  that  the  hammer  ltrikes  upon  the  bell  : then  a 
door  opening  difeovers  the  Virgin  Mary  fitting  on  a 
throne,  with  the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arms,  and  the 
wife  men  paying  their  homage  to  him,  two  trumpet- 
ers founding  all  the  while.  The  city  has  an  univerfity 
founded  by  Charles  XI.  whence  it  is  ftyled  Academia 
Carolina  Gothorum  : it  has  fince  received  the  addition 
of  a very  elegant  anatomical  theatre  ; and  has  alfo  a 
phyfic-garden.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  feveral  to- 
bacco plantations,  which  nearly  produce  a hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  weight  annually.  In  1676 
king  Charles  XI.  entirely  defeated  the  Danes  near 
this  place  ; and  in  1679-  a peace  was  concluded  here 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  If  Hands,  according  to 
Mr.  Malkelyne’s  tables,  in  550  41  N latitude,  and 
130  21  E longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Chkistianstadt  is  fituated  on  the  river  Helgea , 
by  which  it  is  encompafted  on  three  fides,  in  latitude 
56°  T.  t his  town  was  originally  built  in  1614,  by 
Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark , from  whom  it  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  has  a handfome  church,  a good 
fchool,  andaftrong  bridge,  on  which  feveral  ware- 
houfes  are  built.  It  has  manufactures  of  filk,  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  and  carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 
It  is  fortified  with  walls  and  horn-works ; but  the 
caftle,  which  ftands  near  the  church,  has  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  In  1676  the  Danes  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  this  town,  but  the  very  next  year 
Charles  XL  retook  it  fword  in  hand. 

Ween,  in  Latin  H even  a,  is  a fertile  ifiand  in  the 
Sound,  about  eight  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty 
paces  in  circumference,  and  at  a dillance  appears  like 
a high  mountain.  By  the  treaty  of  Rofchild,  in  1658, 
it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  This  ifiand 
was  rendered  famous  by  its  being  granted  to  the  cele- 
brated aftronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  together  with  a fief 
in  Norway,  and  fome  other  lands,  by  Frederic  II. 
king  of  Denmark , who  caufed  an  elegant  feat  to  be 
built  for  him  at  a very  confiderable  expence.  This 
ftruclure,  which  is  called  IJ ranienburg,  was  about 
fixty  feet  fquare,  and  feventv  feet  high.  It  had  two 
lofty  towers  defigned  for  obfervatories,  and  two 
others  of  lefs  height,  but  which  however  command 
an  extenfive  profpect ; and  it  had  alfo  a delightful 
garden.  However,  the  malice  of  Tycho’s  enemies 
deprived  him  of  thefe  enjoyments  ; he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Uranienburg  in  1597,  and  died  in  Germany  in 
1 dot.  His  celeftial  globe,  which  was  fix  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  five  thoufand 
dollars,  was  carried  from  hence  to  Benadky,  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  foon  after  it  was  removed  to  Prague,  whence 
it  was  conveyed'  to  NeiJJe,  in  Silejia  ; but  that  town 
being  taken  1632,  this  curious  machine  was  removed 
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to  Copenhagen,  and  depofited  in  the  round  tower, 
where  it  was  entirely  dellroyed  in  1728  by  the  dread- 
ful fire  which  laid  great  part  of  that  flourifhing  city 
in  aihes.  Wraxall  fays,  Peter  I.  of  Ruffa  procured 
it  from  Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  had  it  brought 
to  Peicrfcurg,  where  it  was  conlumed  by  fire  in  the 
year  1747.  Tour,  page  263 — All  the  other  valua- 
ble mathematical  inftruments  and  curious  machines 
belonging  to  that  celebrated  aftronomer  have  like- 
wife  been  gradually  loft,  and  his  favourite  Uranien- 
bitrg  now  lies  in  ruins.  In  the  whole  bland  is  but  one 
village,  which  conlifts  of  fifty  or  fixty  hOufes,  and  a 
church. 

The  province  of  Halland,  which  fignifies  high 
land,  was  thus  called  either  from  its  lying  higher  up 
the  country  than  Schonen , or  from  its  high  mountains. 

It  is  ninety-fix  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty- 
four  in  breadth.  The  produce  of  the  arable  land  is 
not  lufficient  for  the  lupport  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
they  have  great  plenty  of  fifh,  particularly  falmon, 
which  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  all  Sweden.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  are  few  in  number,  have  alfo  fome  pearl 
iifheries,  and  an  advantageous  trade  in  cattle. 

The  lalt  province  which  remains  to  be  mentioned 
in  South  Gothland  is  that  of  Bleking,  which  lies  to 
the  eaft  of  Schonen , and  extends  about  ninety  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth.  It  is  a 
mountainous  country,  and  exceeds  in  pleafantnefs 
moft  of  the  provinces  of  Sweden  ; but  is  computed  to 
contain  only  about  a thoufand  and  eighty -nine  fami- 
lies. The  ifiands  belonging  to  this  province  amount  to 
about  a hundred  and  thirty,  and  it  contains  twenty- 
nine  parhhes.  The  principal  town  in  the  province  is, 
Carlsckon,  or Carlscrona,  a handfome  ftaple  town, 
fituated  on  the  Baltic,  according  to  Mr.  Mafkelyne’s 
tables,  in  56°  20'  N.  latitude,  and  150  26  E.  longi- 
tude, from  Greenwich,  built  by  Charles  XI.  in  1680, 
who  called  it  after  his  own  name.  Next  to  Stockholm, 
it  is  efteemed  the  beft  town  in  the  kingdom.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  town  hands  upon  a rocky  ifland, 
which  riles  gently  in  a bay  of  the  Baltic.  The  fub- 
nrbs  extend  over  another  rock,  and  along  the  mole, 
clofe  to  the  bafon,  where  the  fleet  is  moored.  They 
are  fortified  towards  the  land  by  a ftone  wall.  The 
entrance  into  the  harbour,  which  by  nature  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  from  a number  of  fhoals  and  rocky 
ifiands,  is  ftill  further  fccured  from  the  attack  of  an 
enemy’s  fleet  by  two  ftrong  forts  built  on  two  ifiands, 
under  the  batteries  of  which  all  vefTels  muff  pafs. 

The  way  into  the  town  from  the  main  land  is  car- 
ried over  a dyke  to  an  ifland,  and  from  thence  along 
two  long  wooden  bridges  joined  by  a barren  rock. 
The  town  is  fpacious,  has  two  handfome  churches, 
and  contains  about  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants. 
The  artiffs  employed  here  in  fhip-building  are  chiefly 
EnglJfji — Coxe’s  Travels,  II.  p.  405. 

The  harbour  is  fo  commodious,  that  the  whole 
royal  navy  may  ride  in  it  in  fafety,  and  its  mouth  is 
defended  by  two  forts,  in  which  there  is  a handfome 
parifti  church,  and  a German  church.  The  dock  is 
remarkable  for  being  dug  cut  of  a rock  to  the  depth 
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of  eighty-feet.  It  has  been  lately  enlarged.  This  ex- 
cellent dock,  though  profecuted  with  all  poffible 
vigour,  employed  the  engineers  from  the  year  1715 
to  1724,  before  it  was  completed.  Its  entrance, 
which  has  fuftlcient  depth  of  water  to  fet  the  largeft 
men  of  war  on  float,  is  doled  by  two  flood-gates,  and. 
the  bafon  may  be  emptied,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
in  ten  hours  ninety  men  being  employed  in  pump- 
ing at  one  time,  and  which  are  relieved  every  half 
hour  by  the  fame  number;  fo  that  the  dock  becomes 
quite  dry  for  repairing  and  careening  the  flrips.  Af- 
terwards the  water  is  re-admitted,  by  means  of  two 
fluices,  in  order  to  carry  them  out  of  the  bafon. 
The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount- to  about  five 
thoufand. 

Mr.  Wraxall  gives  many  ftrong  reafons  why  this 
place  fhould  have  been  made  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom in  preference  to  Stockholm,  fuch  as,  its  centrical 
fituation  between  Copenhagen  and  Peterjburg,  its  vicini- 
ty to  Pomerania  and  Germany,  its  climate,  and  fineport. 

New  docks  were  begun  in  the  year  1757 , “ upon  a 
“ ftupendous  plan,  worthy  the  ancient  Romans,'”  fays 
Mr.  Coxe  ; but  little  progrefs  was  made  in  thefeheme 
until  the  acceffion  of  the  prelent  king.  25,000k  a 
year  was  expended  upon  thefe  works,  but  that  fum 
has  been  reduced,  to  6,oeol.  Twenty  docks  are  de- 
figned  to  be  formed,  and  in  March  1 77^  a large  bafon 
was  finiflied.  Its  dimenfions  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  one  hundred  and  ten  in  breadth, 
and  thirty-two  deep  : the  greateft  part  of  it  was  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  rock,  which  was  perforated  under 
water,  and  the  excavations  filled  with  gunpowder, 
introduced  and  exploded  through  hollow  tubes. 
The  bottom  and  Tides  were  afterward  fmoothed,  ce- 
mented with  puzzulana  brought  from  Naples,  and 
nicely  fulfilled  to  an  even  furface.  The  fiuice-gates 
are  of  a Angular  confiruftion  being  hollow  machines, 
which,  when  filled  with  water,  fink,  fo  as  to  afford 
a paffiige  to  the  fhips  over  them,  and  rife  when  empti- 
ed. They  are  formed  upon  much  the  fame  principle 
as  the  kameels  which  are  ufed  in  conveying  large  vefi- 
fitl sever  the  bars  at  Amjlerdam  and  Peter/hurg.  When. 
Mr.  Coxe  was  here,  it  was  computed  that  one  new 
dock  would  be  annually  Unfilled  ; fo  that  in  nineteen 
years,  from  1779,  the  whole  of  this  noble  deiign 
would  be  completed,  as  one  dock  was  expedled  would 
be  Unfilled  in  the  courfe  of  that  year.  The  water 
was  to  be  introduced  and  pumped  out  by  windmills, 
or  by  hands,  as  circumftances  fhould  require.  This 
bafon  is  deiigned  to  communicate,  by  fluices  with 
two  finaller  bafons,  from  each  of  which  the  docks 
are  to  extend. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  Sweden  Proper. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Divifions  Produce,  and  the 
principal  Places  in  each  : With  a more  particular 

Account  of  Stockholm,  the  Capital  oj  the  whole 
Kingdom,  and  Upfial. 

5 WE  D E N,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nordland , on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  on 
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the  forth  by  Gothland,  ■&. nd  on  the  weft  by  Wormelaiid 
and  Norway.  This  country  anciently  was  fbmetimes 
a diftinft  kingdom,  and  at  others  united  to  that  of 
Gothland , as  it  has  been  ever  fince  the  year  1132. 
Of  all  the  Swedijh  dominions,  this  has  the  greateft 
number  of  mines,  forges,  and  hammer-mills.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  five  following  provinces  ; Upland , Suder- 
tnanjand,  Nericia , IPeJltnanland , and  Dalecarlia . Thefe 
had  all  their  refpeclive  kings,  and  were  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  Nericia  only  excepted,  which  had  no 
peculiar  laws  of  its  own.  This  country  contains  twen- 
tv-five  cities  and  towns. 

In  deferibing  thefe  feverai  provinces,  we  fhall  begin 
with  Upland.  This  country  received  its  name  from 
the  fuperiority  of  the  ancient  kings,  who  refided  at 
Upfal , to  the  vaflal  'kings  and  governors,  who  were 
their  tributaries.  This  province  extends  about  a 
hundred  and  eight  miles,  in  length,  and  ninety  in 
breadth.  Mr.  Wraxall  deferibes  the  country  as  chief- 
ly a horrid  defart,  covered  with  vaft  Hones,  or  impe- 
netrable woods,  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  almoft 
uninhabited-  The  quantity  of  land  employed  in  til- 
lage, he  fays,  does  not  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to 
twenty.  Nature  has,  however,  made  them  fome 
amends,  by  enriching  thefe  barren  wades  with  inex- 
hauftible  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  filver.  The 
peafants  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  thefe 
metals,  and  Mr,  W raxall  faw  fix  or  feven  forges  in 
his  journey,  each  of  which  employed  from  four  to 
fourteen  hundred  workmen  only  in  iron.  Wherever 
there  is  a country  feat,  there  is  fure  to  be  one  of  thefe 
fabrics,  and  no  Cyclops  were  ever  more  dextrous  in 
working  their  materials. — Wraxall’s  Tour,  p.  168. 

In  Sweden  Proper  are  twelve  rivers,  and  a Hill 
greater  number  of  lakes.  The  principal  of  the  latter 
is  the  lake  of  Maler , which  is  fituated  between  Up- 
land, Sudermanland,  and  W ejlmanland.  It  is  feventy- 
two  miles  in  length,  yields  great  plenty  of  filh,  and 
is  faid  to  contain  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  iflands. 
It  has  a communication  with  the  fea  through  the 
mouths  of  the  north  and  fouth  rivers,  which  enter 
it  near  Stockholm , and  its  banks  are  beautifully  diverfi- 
fied  with  towns,  caftles,  churches,  noblemen’s  feats, 
and  other  edifices. 

The  moll  remarkable  places  in  Sweden  Proper  are 
the  following  : 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
refidence  of  the  king,  is  fituated  in  59°  20'  N.  lati- 
tude, and,  according  to  Mr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in 
1 8°  4'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich , on  a river  which 
forms  a communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
lake  of  Maler.  It  is  built  on  feven  iflands  or  rocks 
formed  in  the  river,  and  the  fuburbs  extend  on  the 
main  land  to  a confiderable  difhnce  north  and  fouth. 
Its  circuit  computed  from  one  gate  to  the  other,  is 
twelve  miles.  It  is  confiderably  larger  than  Copen- 
hagen, but  has  no  real  advantage  over  that  city. 
Moll  of  the  flreets  are  broad  and  kept  very  clean,  and 
the  market-places  are  fpacious.  In  what  is  properly 
called  the  City,  there  are  above  five  thoufand  houfes, 
moft  of  which  Hand  on  piles,  though  they  are  entirely 
Vol.  II. 
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built  of  brick  or  Hone,  and  are  four  or  five  flories 
high  ; fome  of  them  are  covered  with  copper  or  iron 
plates,  and  others  with  tiles.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
a great  number  of  timber  houfes  in  the  fuburbs,  and 
twenty  churches  in  both. 

According  to  Mr.  Wraxall,  this  capital  has  increafed 
one  half  fince  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  and  there 
are  many  noble  flreets  in  the  new  quarters:  but  con- 
fidering  the  prefent  depopulated  and  exhaufled  Hate 
of  the  kingdom,  this  thriving  Hate  of  the  metropolis 
may  be  called  a political  evil. 

All  the  infular  parts  of  Stockholm  are  joined  to- 
gether bv  bridges.  The  city  on  one  fide  affords  a 
profpecl  over  the  lake,  and  on  the  other  over  the 
harbour,  which  being  almoft  inclofed  by  rocks,  re- 
fembles  another  lake  ; its  water  is  fo  little  brackifh 
that  it  may  be  drank,  which  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  frelh  water  that  runs  into  it  from  the  lake. 
The  inequality  of  the  ground  renders  all  the  ftreefs 
fteep  and  inconvenient  for  carriages.  Almoft  every 
magazine  of  naval  and  military  ftores  poflefles  a de- 
tached ifland  below  the  town.  The  quay  is  not  long, 
but  of  a prodigious  breadth,  with  ten  fathom  water 
clofe  to  the  fhore. 

In  the  midft  of  the  city  Hands  the  royal  palace,  on 
a hill  very  fteep  on  every  fide,  and  commands  a noble 
profpeft  of  the  metropolis,  the  river,  and  adjacent 
country.  It  is  fquare,  prefenting  four  fronts,  and 
although  in  the  convenience  or  fplendcr  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  much  inferior  to  that  of  Copenhagen,  yet  it 
has  a better  external  effect.  It  was  begun  by  Charles 
XI.  continued  under  Frederic  and  the  late  king, 
but  was  not  entirely  completed  in  the  year  1774.  It 
is  made  the  winter  refidence  of  the  whole  royal  family. 
Many  of  the  apartments  are  fplendidiy  furnifhed,  but 
have  nothing  which  can  vie  with  Droningholm  in  the 
exhibition  of  art  and  refinement.  “ The  Swedi/h 
monarchs,”  fays  Mr.  Wraxall,  “ though  crowned 
with  laurels  and  military  trophies,  have  never  figna- 
lized  themfelves  as  patrons  of  the  refined  arts.” 

The  fame  traveller  informs  us,  that  Stockholm  has 
been  built  about  three  centuries.  The  viceroy,  who 
at  that  time  governed  the  country  under  Chriftian  the 
II.  of  Denmark,  determined  to  found  a city,  and  in- 
ftead  of  fixing  on  a proper  fpot  for  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  fet  a large  piece  of  wood  afloat  down  the 
Meier  Lake,  and  refolved  at  whatever  place  it  Ihould 
Hop,  there  to  build  the  projected  town.  A fmall 
ifland  arrefted  the  timber  of  deftiny  in  its  progress, 
and  the  name  of  Stockholm  is  faid  to  have  been  given 
it  from  that  circumftance.  “ In  almoft  every  point 
“ of  view,”  fays  our  author,  “ the  {filiation  of  Stcck- 
“ holm  is  injurious  and  improper  for  the  capita!  of  the 
“ kingdom.”  The  country  around  it  is  uncommon- 
ly rocky,  barren,  and  defart,  infomuch  that,  at  the 
diftanceofa  Angle  mile,  a traveller  might  fuppofe 
himfelf  in  the  moft  unfrequented  and  defolate  wild. 
Nothing  marks  the  vicinity  of  a great  metropolis. 
Agriculture  cannot  exert  her  powers,  or  labour  pro- 
duce harvefts,  where  nature  has  denied  the  means; 
The  eye  difeerns  nothing  on  every  fide  except  firs 
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and  rugged  rocks,  and  it  would  feem  as  if  famine 
had  here  fixed  her  eternal  reiidence. — Wraxall’s 
Tour,p.  ioo. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  lodged  jointly  in  the 
magiftracy  and  the  governor,  who  prefides  in  the  roy- 
al chancery,  and  the  city  council-chamber.  There 
are  beiides  four  burgomafters.  The  magiftracy  is 
divided  into  four  particular  offices;  thofe  of  juftice, 
the  police,  trade,  and  manufactures  ; and  likewife 
into  three  courts  of  judicature.  Here  is  alio  Held  the 
royal  high  court  of  Sweden,  eftablifhed  in  1614,  for 
Sweden  properly  fo  called.  In  this  city  are  likewife 
a college  of  phyficians,  a royal  academy  of  fciences, 
inftituted  in  1739,  a royal  academy  for  military 
architecture,  and  another  for  land- Purvey ing,  a chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  elaboratory,  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing and  fculpture,  and  a royal  library. 

When  Mr.  Wraxall  was  in  Sweden , there  was 
neither  gold  nor  filver  coin  in  circulation,  copper 
and  paper  fupplying  their  place.  Bank  notes  were  as 
low  as  is.  6d.  and  they  were  to  be  had  of  all  values 
from  that  fum.  “ It  is  often,”  fays  our  author, 
“ very  diverting,  when  I tender  them  a note  of  fifty 
copper  dollars,  which  is  adequate  to  12s.  6d.  JEngli/h, 
to  fee  them  bring  forth  their  hands  full  of  copper 
coins,  as  the  only  means  of  converting  it  into  current 
calli.”  This  evil  arofe  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  XIL  ; that  prince,  by  the  advice  of 
his  prime  minifter,  baron  Gortz,  obliged  his  fubjeCls 
to  give  up  all  the  filver  of  which  they  were  poffeffed  ; 
in  return  for  which,  they  received  fmall  copper  pieces, 
which  by  royal  mandate  were  to  pafs  for  nine  pence 
each.  Thefe  coins  are  ftill  very  plenty,  and  are  now 
reduced  to  their  intrinfic  worth,  which  is  three  for  a 
halfpenny.  For  this  aft  of  tyranny  the  baron,  after 
the  death  of  his  mafter,  loft  his  head. — Tour,  pages 
f]  and  130. 

When  Mr.  Coxe  vifited  this  kingdom  in  1779, 
five  years  after  Mr.  Wraxall  had  been  there,  the  king 
had  borrowed  730,000’..  in  Holland , which  enabled 
him  to  call  in  a confiderable  part  of  the  bank  notes, 
and  to  introduce  fuch  a plentiful  fupply  of  filver  coin, 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  convenience,  that  our 
traveller  fays,  in  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs  through 
Sweden,  he  found  not  the  lead:  difficulty  in  procuring, 
even  in  the  diftant  provinces  and  fmaller  towns, 
filver  money  in  exchange  for  gold  or  bank  notes. — 
Travels,  II.  357. 

On  the  ifland  of  Lofon , which  lies  about  a Swedijh 
mile  to  the  weft  of  Stockholm,  is  Droningholm,  the 
lined:  of  all  the  king  of  Sweden’s  palaces  : it  was 
founded  by  Hedwig  Eleanora  confort  of  prince 
Charles  Guftavus,  the  former  palace  being  confirmed 
by  fire.  The  late  queen  dowager,  fifter  to  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Prujfia,  made  this  palace  her  dimmer 
reiidence.  It  was  built  by  Charles  X.  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  brick.  It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meier  Lake,  which  almoft  wadies  one  of  its  fides. 
All  the  apartments  demonftrate  the  fine  tafte  of  its 
owner;  fo.ne  of  them  contain  collections  of  gems 
and  medals,  others  are  filled  with  natural  curiolities. 
The  names  of  Paul  Veronefe,  llubens,  and  Rem- 


brandt, are  not  here  unknown,  and  feveral  of  their 
beft  pieces  appear  in  the  rooms.  Here  is  alfo  a very 
large  library,  which  has  been  formed  with  great 
judgment,  and  contains  the  beft  books  in  every  branch 
of  fcience.  The  gardens  are  large,  and  extend  in 
front  of  it.  In  them  the  late  queen  dowager  built  a 
little  palace  of  pleafure  in  a femi-circular  form, 
compofed  of  feveral  apartments. — Wraxall’s  Tour, 
p.  1 1 2. 

The  next  place  we  ffiall  mention  is  Upsal,  a very 
ancient  and  pretty  large  city,  feated  on  the  river  Fryis, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  that  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  river  being  properly  the  city,  and  that  on  the 
weft  called  Fierding.  Upfal  was  anciently  the  chief 
feat  of  the  fovereigns  of  Sweden,  where  they  held 
their  fupreme  tribunal.  During  the  times  of  Pagan- 
ifm  the  greateft  facrifices  offered  by  all  the  northern 
provinces  were  brought  hither,  and  the  mod  emi- 
nent heathen  priefts  reiided  in  the  city.  It  is  fituated, 
according  to  Mr.  Mafkelyne,  in  590  52’  N.  latitude, 
and  1 70  43’  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

All  the  buildings  of  Upfal  are  of  wood,  except  the 
cathedral  and  a few  ftone  houfes,  and  the  roofs  are 
frequently  compofed  only  of  the  bark  of  birch-trees 
covered  with  turf.  Here  the  kings  of  Sweden  are 
generally  crowned,  and  the  remains  of  Guftavus  Vafa 
and  chancellor  Oxenftein  lie  depofited. 

Here  is  an  univerfity,  called  Academia  Guftaviana, 
which  is  three  ftories  high,  and  was  built  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  in  1622.  It  has  a round  dome  at  the  top, 
in  which  is  a curious  anatomical  theatre  ; it  has  alfo 
a very  valuable  library,  which  contains  near  a thou- 
fand  manuferipts.  It  has  an  aftronomical  obfervatory 
planned  by  the  celebrated  Celfius,  and  a phyfic  garden 
chiefly  laid  out  by  the  famous  Linnotus,  who  died 
here  in  the  year  1778,  at  the  age  of  72.  When  Mr. 
Wraxall  vifited  this  city  in  1774,  he  was  told  that 
there  were  1500  ftudents,  who  are,  for  the  moll  part, 
miferably  poor,  and  lodge,  five  or  fix  together,  in 
wretched  hovels,  amid  dirt  and  penury.  The  profef- 
fors  in  different  branches  of  literature  are  about 
twenty-two,  the  largeft  of  whole  falaries  does  not  ex- 
ceed 130  or  140I.  per  annum,  and  are  in  general  not 
half  that  fum.  “ This  Lycoeum  of  the  North,”  fays 
Mr.  Wraxall,  “ has  not  one  piece  of  painting  within 
its  walls,  and  only  two  of  fculpture,  which  are  bulls 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  XI.”  In  the 
library  our  author  was  fhewn,  among  a number  of 
little  trinkets  rather  than  rarities,  which  are  preferved 
with  great  care,  the  identical  bag  in  which  Judas  kept 
one  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  filver  which  he  received 
for  betraying  his  mafter  ; and  a pair  of  red  flippers 
in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  paid  a vifit  to  her  coufin 
Elizabeth  ! A royal  academy  of  fciences  was  inftituted 
here  in  the  year  1728.  The  archbifliop  of  Upfal , 
wl'.o  is  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  is  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity.  The  Swedi/h  geographers 
place  their  firft  meridian,  from  which  they  compute 
the  longitude,  at  Upfal. 

The  mines  of  Dunimra,  in  the  province  of  Upland, 
produce  the  fimeft  iron  ore  in  Europe;  it  is  exported 
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into  every  country,  and  conftitutes  one  of  the  moft 
important  fources  of  the  national  wealth  and  royal 
teven'ue.  Thefe  mines  were  firft  opened  about  the 
year  1580,  under  the  reign  of  John  III.  but  have 
only  been  conftantly  worked  iince  Chriftina’s  time. 
The  ore  is  not  dug,  as  in  the  tin  and  coal  mines  of 
England , but  is  torn  up  by  powder : this  operation  is 
performed  every  day  at  noon,  and  is  one  of  the  moft 
tremendous  and  awful  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
mouth  of  the  great  mine  is  near  half  an  Englijlo  mile 
in  circumference,  and  it  is  eighty  fathom,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  to  its  bottom.  Mr.  Wrax- 
all  defcended  into  this  ftupendous  abyfs,  in  a large 
deep  bucket,  capable  of  containing  three  perfons,  and 
fattened  by  chains  to  a rope.  Here,  he  fays,  there 
are  not  fewer  than  thirteen  hundred  men  conftantly 
employed,  and  their  pay  is  only  a copper  dollar,  or 
three  pence  Englifh,  a day. 

Sudermanland,  the  fecond  divilion  of  Sweden 
Proper,  is  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
feventy-two  in  breadth,  and  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  firft  that  was  inhabited  and  cultivated  in  this 
kingdom.  Its  lakes  are  well  flocked  with  fifh,  and 
its  advantageous  iituation,  between  the  fea  and  the 
lake  of  Maler , is  the  caufe  of  its  carrying  on  a con- 
fiderable  trade.  Among  the  principal  lakes  are 
thofe  of  Bawne,  and  Kielmar , in  which  are  a hundred 
ifiands. 

The  principal  city  in  Sudermanland  is  Nikioping, 
•which  fignifies  a new  mart,  and  is  called  in  Latin 
Nicopia.  It  is  a well-built  ftaple  town,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities 
of  Sweden,  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Sudermanland.  The  air  is  fo 
temperate  and  falubrious,  that  when  a contagious 
difeafe  prevails  in  Sweden,  the  royal  family  and  the 
public  officers  have  frequently  removed  from  Stockholm 
to  this  place.  It  has  a commodious  harbour,  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred, 
have  feveral  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  what  is  called 
Morocco  leather  : they  fpealc  the  Swedi/h  language  in 
the  greateft  purity,  and  carry  on  a confiderable  trade 
by  fea.  Its  chief  magiftrates  are  two  burgomafters. 
Nikioping  was  almoft  confumed  by  fire  in  1661,  and 
fuffered  extremely  by  the  ravages  of  the  Ruffians  in 
17 '9- 

The  province  of  Nericia,  called  by  the  Swedes 
Nerike,  is  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty-fix  in 
breadth.  The  foil  is  in  moft  parts  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces corn  and  pafturage.  The  country  has  alfo 
quarries  of  loadftone,  limeftone,  and  alum,  with  mines 
of  iron  and  fulphur.  Here  are  large  woods,  feveral 
high  mountains,  feven  confiderable  rivers,  and  twenty- 
three  lakes,  which  abound  with  fifh. 

Nericia  is  famous  for  its  flourifhing  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  of  hardware,  and  in  particular  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  forging  arms,  &c. 

The  principal  place  in  this  province  is  Orebro,  an 
ancient  town  fituated  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Schwart  with  the  lake  of  Hielmer,  in  590  25  N.  lati- 
tude. 
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The  fulphur  work  of  Axherg  lies  about  feven  miles 
from  Orebro.  Of  the  ore  dug  up  here,  our  author 
fays,  is  firft  made  fulphur,  afterwards  vitriol,  and 
laftly,  a red  colour  for  painting. 

We  now  come  to  the  province  of  Westmanlakd, 
in  Latin  Wejlmania , which  is  a hundred  and  two 

miles  in  length,  and  fixty-four  miles  in  breadth. 

The  foil  is  fertile,  and  principally  confifts  of  arable 
land,  with  meadows,  paftures,  and  fome  fine  woods. 
It  alfo  contains  filver,  copper,  andiron  mines  : it  has 
many  curious  copper,  fteel,  and  brafs  hammer-mills  ; 
and,  indeed,  is  the  moft  famous  province  in  the  king- 
dom for  mines,  the  quantity  of  iron  annually  exported 
from  hence  amounting  to  a hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  The  fouth  part  of  the  province 
fupplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  mine  diftriCts  in  the 
north  with  corn. 

This  province  is  well  watered  both  by  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  yield  vaft  plenty  of  filh  : and  the  lake 
of  Maler  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  its  commerce, 
as  it  affords  a communication  between  this  diftrici 

and  Stockholm. 

The  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  towns  in 
this  province  : 

Westerahs,  in  Latin  Arofta,  an  ancient  inland 
town  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Schwart, which 
after  running  through  it,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Maler.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  has  a caftle,  part 
of  which  is  made  ufe  of  as  a granary,  a feminary,  and 
a weigh-houfe  for  metals,  from  whence  a vaft  quan- 
tity of  copper,  brafs,  and  iron,  is  annually  exported 
to  Stockholm , and  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province. 

Sala,  or  Salberg,  a handfome  large  mine  town, 
fituated  on  the  river  Sag,  in  6o°  10’N.  latitude,  and 
in  1 70  5’  W.  longitude.  It  was  built  by  king  Gufta- 
vus  Adolphus  in  1624,  who  endowed  it  with  feveral 
privileges. 

Near  the  town  is  a very  large  ancient  filver  mine, 
which  ufed  annually  to  produce  twenty-four  thoufand 
Lothige  marks  of  filver,  each  of  thefe  marks  equal  to 
nine  ounces  twelve  pennyweights  troy;  but  it  is  now 
greatly  declined.  In  1710  the  royal  family  chofe  this 
town  for  the  place  of  their  retreat  during  a raging 
peftilence,  and  in  173 6 it  was  deftroyed  by  fire. 

We  now  come  to  Dalecarlia,  alfo  called  Swedi/h 
Thailand,  from  its  many  vallies.  This  province  is 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  a hun- 
dred and  fifty-fix  in  breadth  : it  is  very  mountainous, 
and  has  little  arable  land  ; but  where  the  foil  between 
the  mountains  is  capable  of  tillage,  it  yields  plenty  of 
oats  and  peafe,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  bread. 
It  is  indeed  every  where  diverfified  with  mountains, 
vallies,  woods,  heaths,  lakes,  hnd  rivers  ; and  abounds 
in  mines  of  filver,  iron,  and  copper,  and  fome  of 
thefe  laftare  of  an  incredible  depth.  It  has  likewife 
quarries  of  {late  and  mill-ftones,  and  the  paftures  are 
proper  for  grazing,  which  turns  to  good  account. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Dalecarlians , are 
characterized  by  their  integrity  and  patriotifm,  and 
particularly  for  their  bravery.  They  are  proof  aga  nft 
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to1.,  hardCfip*-.  and  want;  and  have  thoroughly 
learned  t lie  advantage  of  induBry  and  oeconomy, 
whic  h enables  them  to  fubfifi.  by  their  labour  in  inch 
a barren  mountainous  country.  '1  hey  are  celebrated 
for  their  unconquerable  fpirit ; 

Dalecarlians 

Have  oft  been  known  to  give  a law  to  kings; 

And  as  their  only  wealth  has  been  their  liberty. 
From  all  th’  unmeafur’d  grafpings  of  ambition 

Have  held  that  gem  untouch’d 

Men  like  their  foil. 

Barren  without,  and  to  the  eye  unlovely, 

But  they’ve  their  mines  within. 

Brooke’s  Guftavus  Vafin. 

Great  numbers  of  them  are  miners  ; but  in  many 
parifhes  there  is  fcarce  a man  who  is  not  fkilled  in  all 
neccffary  handicraft  trades.  In  the  north  part  of 
this  province  they  fpeak.  a particular  language  that 
has  a great  affinity  with  the  Gothic  dialed!  ; and  they 
frill  retain  the  manner  of  living,  drefs,  and  cufioms  of 
the  ancient  Swedes > The  Runic  calendar  is  Bill  in 
ufe  among  them,  which  they  carry  about  them  as  a 
perpetual  almanac. 

1 he  principal  towns  in  this  province  are, 
Hedemora,  a very  ancient  city,  which  has  been 
handfomely  rebuilt  : it  Bands  on  the  lake  Hafran , 
carries  on  a good  trade,  and  has  an  annual  fair  on  the 
feBival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  famous  for 
the  gunpowder  made  there.  A mint  was  formerly 
fet  up  in  this  town  by  GuBavus  Vafa;  and  fome  of 
the  pieces  coined  in  this  place  are  Bill  to  be  feen  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

Falun,  in  Latin  Faluna , is  a mine  town,  Btuated 
between  two  lakes  and  two  mountains  : it  is  large 
and  very  populous  ; but  though  its  Breets  are  regu- 
lar, the  houies  are  ill  built  with  timber.  At  a fmall 
diBance  to  the  weB  of  Falun , is  the  famous  copper 
mine,  that  ufed  every  year  to  produce  ten  thou  land 
tons  of  copper,  and  in  fome  years  even  more  ; but  of 
late  its  'i  nduce  is  greatly  decreafed.  The  depth  of 
this  mine  is  350  Swedijh  ells,  and  a great  variety  o£ 
curious  engines  belong  to  this  work. 

SECT.  VII. 

OfNcrdland,  it;  Situation  and  Produce.  Its  Provinces 
defer  ibed,  with  the  Peculiarities  and  principal  Places 
in  each , 

NORDLAND  doubtlels  received  its  name 
from  its  being  Btuated  to  the  north  of  Sweden  Proper. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  eaB  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  ; on 
the  fouth  by  Upland  and  Da/ecarlia ; on  the  weB  it 
joins  to  Dcdecarlia , Norway , and  Lapland  ; and  to  the 
north  it  borders  on  Lapland  only.  This  country,  in 
the  times  of  Paganifrn,  was  a diBinH  monarchy,  to 
which  feveral  vaBlil  kings  were  tributary.  It  has 
more  timber  and  venifon  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  its  rocks  and  mountains  leave  only  a 
fmall  extent  of  land  fit  for  tillage.  It  has,  however, 
fome  fertile  fpots  and  verdant  paBures,  that  are  agree- 


ably interfperfed  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  woods,  which 
abound  with  fiih  *,  and  a great  number  of  cattle  are 
bred  in  the  country.  Here  are  larger  flights  of  wild 
geefe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ; but 
oak  and  birch  trees  do  not  grow  wild  beyond  Upla?id9, 
fo  that  tliofe  trees  are  very  fcarce.  This  province  has. 
feveral  rich  mines. 

It  is  divided  into  feven  provinces  ; viz.  Gif  rich! and „ 
Haljhngland , Medelpndia,  Jemtia , Harjedalen , Anger- 
mania,  and  Wejl  Bothnia  ; yet  has  no  more  than  nine 
towns. 

The  province  of  G astrickland  contains  little 
arable  laud,  it  rnoBly  confiding  of  mines,  woods,  ri- 
vers, and  lakes,  from  which  the  inhabitants  procure 
a tolerable  fubfiBence. 

The  only  remarkable  town  in  this  province  is 
Gefle,  which  is  the  largeB  in  all  NordlancL , and  is 
well  fituated  on  a creek  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
river  Gefe , which  runs  through  the  town,  fupplies 
it  with  plenty  of  falmon,  and  afterward  dividing  it 
into  three  branches,  forms  the  two  pleafant  iflands  of 
Alderholm  and  Ifandfoolm  ; and  about  the  diflance  of 
three  miles  from  the  town  difeharges  itfeffi  into  the 
main  fea.  This  is  a Baple  town  of  fuch  antiquity, 
that  the  inhabitants  boaB  of  its  being  founded  three 
hundred  years  before  Stockholm.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings are  of  Bone,  others  of  wood,  and  others  have  a 
mixture  of  both.  The  town  is  populous,  and  has  a 
fine  town-.houfe  built  with  Bone,  a very  ancient  hof- 
pital,  that  was  rebuilt  with  Bone  in  the  year  1731  y 
and  it  carries  on  an  advantageous  trade.  The  com- 
pany of  fifhermen  conBitute  two  thirds  of  the 
burghers.  The  cable  was  entirely  deBroyed  by  fire 
in  1 727,  but  it  has  been  fince  rebuilt,  and  the  gover- 
nor refides  in  it. 

The  province  of  Halsingland  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ninety-fix  in  breadth  : its 
paBures  feed  a great  number  of  fine  cattle,  and  the 
little  arable  land  it  contains  yields  good  crops.  Lin- 
feed  is  cultivated  here  with  great  induflry.  Here  are 
alfo  large  forefis  and  good  iron  works. 

The  Helfmgians  are  celebrated  for  their  bravery, 
and  have  made  themfelves  mafiers  of  feveral  countries 
where  they  have  fettled,  and  to  which  they  have 
given  their  own  name.  Befides  the  Gothic  or  Runic 
calendar,  which  is  here  every  where  known,  they 
have  the  Halfingland  Runic , as  it  is  called,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  former. 

There  are  no  confiderable  cities  in  this  province, 
thofe  mofi  noted  being  only  Bnall  fea-port  towns  that 
contain  nothing  worthy  of  obfervation. 

The  province  of  Madelpad,  or  Madelpadia,  is 
eighty-four  miles  in  length  and  forty-two  in  breadth. 
Though  it  is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  it  has  fe- 
veral vallies  of  araale  and  meadow  land.  The  feed 
is  not  fown  here  till  about  Whitfuntide,  but  the  com* 
ripens  in  ten  weeks.  Among  the  foreds  of  this 
province  there  are  fome  of  prodigious  extent  thafc 
abound  in  game  of  all  forts. 

The  country  is  agreeably  interfperfed  with  lakes 
and  rivers,  which  fupply  it  with  plenty  of  filh  ; and 
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the  grain  produced  in  the  province  is  fufncient  for  the 
fupport  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  principal  place  in  this  province  is  SundswaLL, 
a well-built  fmall  town,  and  the  only  fea-port  in  the 
country.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus, on  the  fpot  now  called  the  Old  Town,  but  for- 
merly the  Trading-Place  ; but  in  1647  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Queen  Chrillina,  in  its  prefent  fuuation,  which  is- 
a barren  fandy  plain  between  high  mountains. 

The  next  province  we  lhall  deferibe  is  that  of 
Jamptland  or  Jamptia,  which  borders  on  the  king- 
dom of  Norway,  and  is  nearly  of  a circular  form.  It 
is  an  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  and  an 
hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth,  and  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden  in  1658  by  the  treaty  of  Rof- 
child.  It  is  in  general  a mountainous  country  : the 
weftern  part,  on  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  is  over-run 
with  vaft  craggy  rocks  and  high  mountains,  and  be- 
tween thefe  are  deep  vallies  and  rapid  torrents  ; but 
there  are  l'ome  verdant  fpots  among  the  mountains, 
that  afford  good  pafture  : in  thefe  parts  the  inhabi- 
tants houfe  their  cattle  even  in  fummer  time,  and  by 
this  means  breed  fine  cows,  whofe  milk  yields  excel- 
lent butter. 

The  feverity  of  the  froft  fometimes  caufesafcarcity 
of  corn,  which  obliges  the  Jamtlanders  to  make  bread 
of  the  pounded  bark  of  trees,  the  rye  bread  being  re- 
ferved  for  feftivals.  Here  are  great  numbers  of  elks, 
which  the  natives  caftrate,  in  order  to  make  them 
grow  large  and  fat  : and  many  hands  are  employed  in 
extra&ing  iron  from  a kind  of  iron  ore,  that  refembles 
fmall  ftones,  and  is  collected  in  fenny  places.  Here 
are  alfo  alum  quarries,  fand-ftone,  Hate,  the  lapis  olla- 
rius,  fine  rock  cryftals,  lead-ore,  a place  where  falt- 
petre  is  refined,  and  two  modern  built  copper-works. 

This  country  is  thinly  inhabited.  There  is  not  fo 
much  as  one  town  in  the  whole  country,  and  only 
eleven  parilhes,  in  which  are  ereiEled  forty-fix 
churches. 

The  next  province  we  flaall  deferibe  is  that  of  Har- 
jedaeen,  which  was  added  to  the  SwediJIo  dominions 
by  the  treaty  of  Bremfebro , concluded  in  1645,  's 
ninety  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty-two  to  forty- 
eight  miles  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  woods  and 
mines  ; but  little  of  the  ground  is  tilled  : it  has, 
however,  paftures  that  enable  the  inhabitants  to  carry 
on  an  advantageous  trade  in  horned  cattle  •,  they  fub- 
fift  by  grazing,  hunting,  and  fifhing,  and  fell  a great 
quantity  of  cheefe,  which  is  much  efteemed. 

The  province  of  Angermanland,  or  Anger.vh- 
nia,  lies  to  the  north  of  Harjedalen,  and  is  an  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-fix  in 
breadth. 

The  only  town  in  this  country  is  Hernosand,  a 
fea-port  on  the  ifiand  of  Hernon,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Angennan,  where  it  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  was  built  in  1584,  and  has  a 
communication  with  the  continent  by  a bridge  about 


a hundred  Swedifb  ells  in  length.  This  town  has  a 
feminary  and  a fchool.  In  1710,  1714,  and  1721, 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Ruffians  ; but  it  has  fince  recover- 
ed from  thefe  dreadful  defolations. 

'I  be  laid  province  in  Nordland  is  that  of  West 
Bothiania,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  while  the  oppofite  fide  is 
termed  Erf  Bothnia  of  which  we  have  given  an  ac- 
count when  deferibing  Finland. 

The  inhabited  part  of  Weji  Bothnia,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Anggrmanland  to  the  church  of  Upper  Tornea , 
is  computed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  from  ninety-fix  to  a 
hundred  and  eight  miles.  There  are  feveral  good 
copper  and  iron  mines  in  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  who  are  famed  for  their  courage 
and  bravery,  fubfift  by  agriculture,  grazing,  hunting, 
and  fifhing  ; they  endure  hunger  and  want  better 
than  moft  other  people,  being  inured  to  it  from  their 
youth,  and  even  in  fruitful  years  they  mix  their  corn 
with  chaff  and  pulverized  pine  bark,  to  make  what 
they  term  pounded  bread. 

Wt f Bothnia  is  divided  into  four  inferior  covem- 
ments,  the  principal  places  in  which  are, 

Umea,  a confiderable  fea-port  town,  built  by  Guf- 
tavus Adolphus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umea. 

Pitea  is  a fea-port  fituated  in  a fmall  ifiand  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a wooden  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which 
a gate  is  creeled.  Pifea  was  lirll  built  in  1621,  by 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  about  three  miles  higher  up  in 
the  country  ; but  the  town  being  entirely  deftroyed 
by  fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt  on  its  prefent  fituation, 
where  it  has  a commodious  harbour  and  a good 
fchool.  Old  Pitea  is  now  a large  village,  confiftino- 
of  many  houfes  irregularly  lcattered  on  a fine  com- 
mon. 

The  laft  town  we  fhall  mention  in  this  province  is 
Tornea,  a fmall  fea-port  fituated  on  a peniniula 
formed  by  the  river  Tornea,  where  it  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  65°  50'  N.  latitude,  and  is  laid  to 
be  thefartheft  toward  the  north  of  any  town  in  Eu- 
rope. It  has  three  ilreets,  which  run  in  parallel  lines 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  are  interfered  at  right 
angles  by  fourteen  crois  ilreets  or  lanes.  A very  con- 
fiderable trade  is  carried  on  here,  not  only  by  the 
Swedes  and  Laplanders,  but  by  the  Norwegians  and 
Ruffians. 

Mr.  Bufching  obferves,  that  in  1694  this  town  was 
honoured  with  the  prefence  of  King  Charles  XI.  who, 
being  accompanied  by  feveral  perfons  of  diftinrion 
and  learning, took  a view  of  the  fun  at  midnight  from 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  Tornea  ; for  in  the  midft: 
of  fummer  the  fun  may  be  feen  above  the  horizon, 
when  in  the  oppofite  part  of  the  meridian  of  Tornea , 
by  a fpeclator  placed  at  a certain  height  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Of  Swedish  Lapland. 

Its  Situation  a nd  Extent ; •with  a very  particular  Ac- 
count of  the  Climate  and  the  Face  of  the  Country  ; the 
Beauty  of  the  Northern  Lights  in  a Lapland  Winter  ; 
the  Bealls,  Birds,  and  Filhes. 

SWEDISH  Lapland,  which  is  called  by  its 
Inhabitants  Sam  eland,  or  Samenolmoi,  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Eaf  Bothnia  and  Ruffian  Lapland , on  the 
fouth  by  Anger  mania,  and  on  the  weft  and  north  by 
Norwegian  Lapland.  According  to  fome  computati- 
ons this  country  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty  in  breadth  ; but 
others  reprefent  it  as  each  way  much  more  extenfive. 
It  is  divided  into  feven  lapmarks,or  provinces,  which 
receive  their  names  from  the  place  of  note  in  Nord- 
land  which  lies  moft  contiguous  to  them.  They  all 
belong  to  the  government  of  Wejl  Bothnia,  except 
jfamtland  Laptnark , which  is  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Wejl  Nordland. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  coun- 
try feems,  efpecially  in  winter,  to  all  but  the  natives, 
fcarce  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  man.  In  moft  places 
it  abounds  with  rocks  and  mountains,  whofe  fummits 
feem  to  pierce  the  clouds,  and  are  covered  with  ever- 
lafting  fnow.  Other  parts  of  Lapland  confift  of  bar- 
ren heaths  and  fandy  defarts,  over-run  with  mofs, 
fern,  and  to  appearance  unprofitable  weeds  ; while 
one  barren  wild  ftretches  beyond  another,  with  fcarce 
any  pafture  on  the  intermediate  fpots. 

Befides  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  long  and  fevere 
winters,  the  cold,  dark,  and  tedious  winter  nights, 
with  thevaft  depth  of  fnow  that  covers  this  defolate 
region,  might  feem  fufficient  to  deter  every  living 
creature  from  fixing  his  abode  in  this  inhofpitable 
country.  The  defeription  given  by  M.  Maupertuis 
of  the  feverity  of  this  climate,  when  he,  with  other 
aftronomers,  went,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  at  the  polar  circle, 
is  tremendous,  though  he  made  his  obfervations  on 
the  fouthern  borders  of  this  country.  “ In  Decem- 
« her,”  fays  he,  “ the  fnow  continually  falling,  or 
« ready  to  fall,  for  the  moft  part  hid  the  fun  the  few 
*<  moments  it  might  have  appeared  at  mid-day.  In 
“ the  month  of  January  the  cold  was  increaled  to 
ft  that  extremity,  that  Mr.  Reaumur’s  mercurial 
ft  thermometer,  which  at  Paris,  in  the  greateft  froft 
« of  1709,  it  was  thought  ftrange  to  fee  fall  to 
tt  fourteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  was  now 
ft  got  down  to  thirty-feven.  The  fpirit  of  wine  in 
*t  the  others  was  frozen.  If  we  opened  the  door  of 
tt  a warm  room,  the  external  air  inftantly  converted 
« all  the  vapour  in  it  into  fnow  ; whirling  it  round 
ft  in  white  vortexes.  If  we  went  abroad,  we  felt  as 
ft  if  the  air  was  tearing  our  breafts  in  pieces  ; and 
t*  the  cracking  of  the  wood  of  which  the  houfes  are 
« built,  as  if  fplit  by  the  violence  of  the  froft,  conti- 
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“ nually  alarmed  as  with  an  increafe  of  cold  ; and 
“ in  this  country  you  may  often  fee  people  who 
“ have  loft  an  arm  or  leg  by  the  froft.  The  cold 
“ which  is  always  very  great,  fometimes  increafes  by 
“ fuch  \iolent  and  fudden  fits,  as  are  almoft  infalli- 
“ bly  fatal  to  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  ex- 
“ poied  to  it ; and  fometimes  there  rife  fudden  tem- 
“ pefts  of  fnow  that  are  ftill  more  dangerous.  The 
“ winds  feem  to  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once,  and 
C{  drive  about  the  fnow  with  fuch  fury,  that  all  the 
“ roads  are  in  a moment  rendered  invifible.  Dread- 
“ ful  is  the  lituationof  a perfon  furprifed  in  the  fields 
tt  by  fuch  a ftorm  : his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
“ and  even  the  mark  he  may  have  taken  by  the  trees, 
tt  cannot  avail  him  : he  is  blinded  by  the  fnow,  and 
f‘  if  he  attempts  to  find  his  way  home,  is  generally 
tt  loft.  In  fhort,  during  the  whole  winter,  the  cold 
ft  was  fo  exceffive,  that  on  the  feventh  of  April , at 
ft  five  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  was  fallen  to 
“ twenty  divifions  below  the  point  of  freezing,  tho’ 
“ every  afternoon  it  rofe  two  or  three  divifions 
tt  above  it  : a difference  in  the  height  not  much  lefs 
tt  than  that  which  the  greateft  heat  and  cold  felt  at 
ft  Paris  ufually  produce  in  that  inftrument.  Thus 
“ in  twenty-four  hours  we  had  all  the  variety  felt 
((  in  the  temperate  zones  in  the  compafs  of  a whole 
“ year.” 

When  at  laft,  in  furnmer,  the  fun  warms  the  air, 
Lapland  is  infefted  with  fuch  fwarms  of  gnats  and 
flies  of  various  fpecies,  that,  like  clouds,  they  darken 
the  fley,  and  obfeure  the  light  of  the  fun.  Thefe 
fix  on  every  naked  part  of  the  body,  bite  with  unre- 
mitting fury,  and  fome  draw  blood  wherever  they 
fix. 

After  this  defeription  it  muft  appear  much  lefs 
furprifing  that  Lapland  fhould  be  thinly  peopled, 
than  that  it  fhould  be  peopled  at  all  : but  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  difadvantages,  nature  has  beftowed 
on  thefe  dreary  regions  feveral  con veniencies  ; and  it 
is  certain,  however  improbable  it  may  appear,  that 
content  and  happinefs  are  to  be  found  there. 

The  mountains,  which  are  of  a prodigious  height 
and  extent,  l’erve  to  fhelter  the  plains  from  violent 
winds  ; and  even  their  wildnefs  and  irregularity  has 
fomething  very  entertaining  to  the  eye,  efpecially  in 
furnmer:  the  alternate  fucceflion  of  hills  and  valleys 
exhibits  a delightful  variety  of  profpefts  ; and  there 
are  fome  places  in  this  country,  which  in  furnmer 
may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  moft  delightful  fpots 
in  the  world.  The  fine  lakes,  fays  the  laft-mention- 
ed  author,  that  furround  the  mountain  of  Niemi , 
give  it  the  air  of  an  enchanted  ifland  in  romance. — ■ 
On  one  hand  you  fee  a grove  of  trees  rife  from  a 
plain,  fmooth  and  level  as  the  walks  of  a garden,  and 
at  fuch  eafy  diftances  as  neither  to  embarrafs  the 
walks,  nor  the  profpeft  of  the  lakes  that  wafh  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  On  the  other  hand,  are  apart- 
ments of  different  fizes  that  feem  cut  by  art  in  the 
rocks,  and  to  want  only  a regular  roof  to  render 
them  complete.  The  rocks  themfelves  are  fo  per- 
pendicular, 
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pendicular,  fo  high,  and  fo  fmooth,  that  they  might 
be  taken  for  the  walls  of  an  unfinifhed  palace,  rather 
than  for  the  work  of  nature.  “ From  this  height.” 
he  adds,  “ we  law  thofe  vapours  rife  from  the  lake 
“ which  the  people  of  the  country  call  Haltios,  and 
“ deem  the  guardian  fpirits  of  the  mountains.  We 
“ had  been  frightened  with  ftories  of  bears  haunting 
(i  this  place,  but  faw  none.  It  feemed  rather,  in- 
« deed,  a place  of  refort  for  fairies  and  genii,  than 
« for  favage  animals.” 

It  alfo  appears,  from  the  trials  that  have  been 
made,  that  thefe  mountains  are  inferior  to  few  in  the 
richnefs  of  their  ores  and  foffils  : for  here  are  mines 
of  lilver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  : but  they  are  worked 
only  during  a few  months  in  the  fummer,  becaufe 
the  froft  renders  the  engines  employed  unlit  for  ufe. 
Here  are  alfo  found  beautiful  rock  cryftals  of  a fur- 
prifing  magnitude,  fo  hard  and  line  that  when  po- 
li fined  they  refemble  real  diamonds  ; and  likewife 
amethvfts,  Ioadftones,  native  cinnabar,  quick-filver, 
and  other  foffils  and  minerals. 

If  at  a certain  leafon  in  the  year  the  days  are  very 
fhort,  and  the  nights  long,  tedious,  and  irkfome  ; 
this  is  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  the  pleafant 
luminous  fummers,  when,  in  mold  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, the  fun  continues  vifible  for  feveral  weeks  above 
the  horizon  ; a phenomenon  unknown  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  temperate  climates.  Even  in  the  win- 
ter, the  radiancy  of  the  fun,  the  brightnefs  of  the 
moon-light,  the  twinkling  of  the  liars,  and  the  efful- 
gent corrufcations  of  the  aurora  borealis,  afford  a 
light  fufficient  for  mold  occalions  of  life.  u The 
“ fhort  days  are  no  fooner  clofed,  fays  M.  Mau- 

pertuis,  than  fires  of  a thoufand  figures  and  co- 
« lours  light  up  the  iky,  as  if  deligned  to  compen- 
« fate  for  the  abfence  of  the  fun.  Thefe  fires  have 
“ not  here,  as  in  more  fouthern  climates,  any  con- 
« fdant  fituation.  Though  a luminous  arch  is  often 
« feen  fixed  toward  the  north,  they  feem  frequently 
t(  to  polfefs  the  whole  extent  of  the  hemifphere. — 
“ Sometimes  they  begin  in  the  form  of  a great  fcarf 
« of  bright  light,  with  its  extremities  upon  the  ho- 
« rizon,  which,  with  a motion  refembling  that  of  a 
« fiihing-net,  glides  foftly  up  the  iky,  preferving  in 
« this  motion  a direction  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
« meridian ; and  mold  commonly  after  thefe  pre- 
<£  ludes,  all  the  lights  unite  at  the  zenith,  and  form 
*£  the  top  of  a crown.  Arcs  like  thofe  feen  in  France 
££  toward  the  north,  are  here  frequently  lituated  to- 
“ ward  the  fouth  ; and  often  toward  both  the  north 
u and  fouth  at  once.  Their  fummits  approach 
“ each  other;  the  dildance  of  their  extremities  wid- 
«<  ens  toward  the  horizon.  I have  feen  fome  of  the 
«<  oppolite  arcs  whofe  fummits  almold  joined  at  the 
<£  zenith;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  fre- 
<£  quently  feveral  concentric  arcs  beyond  it.  It 
<<  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  different  fi- 
<<  gures  thefe  meteors  affume,  and  the  various  mo- 
n tions  with  which  they  are  agitated.  Their  moti- 
s(  on  is  mold  commonly  like  that  of  a pair  of  colours 
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“ waved  in  the  air,  and  the  different  tints  of  their 
“ light  gives  them  the  appearance  of  fo  many  vald 
££  ftreamers  of  changeable  taffety.  Sometimes  they 
“ line  a part  of  the  llcy  with  fcarlet.  On  the  18th 
££  of  December , I faw  a phenomenon  of  this  kind, 
££  that  in  the  midld  of  all  the  wonders  to  which  I 
££  was  now  every  day  acculdomed,  raifed  my  admira- 
£t  tion.  To  the  fouth  a great  fpace  of  the  llcy  ap- 
££  peared  tinged  with  fo  lively  a red,  that  the  whole 
“ conldellation  of  Orion  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
££  dipped  in  blood.  This  light,  which  was  at  firld 
“ fixed,  foon  moved,  and  changing  into  other  co- 
££  lours,  violet  and  blue,  fettled  in  a dome,  whole 
££  top  flood  a little  to  the  fouth-weld  of  the  zenith. 
££  The  moon  fhone  bright,  but  did  not  in  the  leafir 
££.  efface  it.  In  this  country,  where  there  are  lights 
££  of  fo  many  different  colours,  1 never  faw  but  two 
££  that  were  red  ; and  fuch  are  taken  for  prefages 
££  of  fome  great  misfortune.  After  all,  when  peo- 
“ pie  gaze  at  thefe  phenomena  with  an  unphilofo- 
££  phic  eye,  it  is  not  furprifing  if  they  difcover  in 
“ them  armies  engaged,  fiery  chariots,  and  a thou*- 
£1  fand  other  prodigies.” 

Another  advantage  is  the  twilight,  which  begins 
four  or  five  hours  before  fun-rife,  and  lafts  as  long 
after  that  luminary  is  fet.  Indeed  many  of  the  in- 
habitants fleep  away  rooft  of  the  dark  feafon,  and  em- 
ploy the  luminous  part  of  the  year  in  their  refpective 
occupations  ; and  in  general,  fuffer  little  in  their 
health  from  this  apparent  inconvenience. 

In  the  woods  upon  the  mountains  are  almofl:  as 
many  trees  fallen  as  Handing  ; for  the  foil,  after 
having  raifed  them  to  a certain  height,  can  generally 
no  longer  furnifh  proper  nourilhment ; nor  is  it 
deep  enough  to  allow  them  to  take  firm  root  ; 
whence  they  are  overfet  by  the  leaf!  blafl:  of  wind, 
and  in  all  thefe  woods  a multitude  of  firs  and  birches 
are  blown  down.  Time  reduces  the  wood  of  the 
latter  to  duft,  without  affetfting  the  bark  ; and  one 
would  be  furprifed  to  find  pretty  large  trees  that 
crumble  upon  the  flighteft  touch.  This  probably 
gave  the  Swedes  the  hint  of  covering  their  houfes 
with  this  bark  ; and  indeed  nothing  can  be  imagined 
fitter  for  the  purpofe. 

In  the  valleys,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  lalces 
and  rivers,  where  the  trees  find  a deep  foil,  pine,  fir, 
birch,  afpen,  alder,  willow,  and  other  trees,  are  ob- 
ferved  to  thrive  and  fome  wholefome  vegetables,  ber- 
ries and  flowers  are  produced.  The  pine-trees  are  more 
ferviceable  than  orchards  would  be  there  ; that  be- 
neficial tree,  befides  feveral  other  ufes  to  which  it  is 
'applied,  being  an  effential  part  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants ; for  a labouring  man  wdio  feeds  on  bread 
made  of  the  pounded  bark  of  the  pine-tree,  preferves 
his  health  and  vigour  to  a great  age.  Lapland 
abounds  in  many  kinds  of  beafts,  birds,  and  fifhes. 

The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers  abound  with 
wild  fowl,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds  that  breed  in 
the  northern  climates.  Numerous  flights  of  fwans 
go  thither  in  the  fpring ; and  the  lapwings  are  faid 

to 
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to  follow  in  .fuch  fwarms  as  to  darken  the  day- as  they 
pa  fa  along,  icreaiuing  fo  loud  that  they  may  be  heard 
at  the  diftance  of  three  Englijb  miles.  Eagles,  fal- 
cons, hawks,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  breed 
on  the  rocks  and  mountains. 

The  liiheries  not  only  afford  a plentiful  fubfiftence 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  enable  them  to  fell 
a conii  ietable  quantity  of  fifth  to  t heir  neighbours. — 
The  pearls  found  in  the  rivers  of  Lapland  are  re- 
markably valuable;  and  fwan  , geefe,  all  kinds  of 
wild  ducks,  and  feveral  forts  of  fea-fowl  unknown  in 
other  countries,  abound  here,  efpecially  .in  the 
foutliern  parts. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Perfons,  Drefs,  and  Manner  o/'Life  of  the  Lap- 
landers, whofe  principal  Wealth  and  Subfifience  is 
drawn  from  their  Rein-deer,  which  are  particularly 
defenbed.  Their  Arts  ; the  Riches  of  thofe  who  en- 
gage in  Trade  ; their  Tents  and  Furniture  ; their 
Skill  in  the  Management  oj  their  Boats.  The  Food 
of  the  different  tribes. 

T H E Laplanders  are  of  a brown  and  fwar- 
•thy  complexion,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  inhabi- 
tants both  of  very  cold  and  very  hot  countries  ; their 
hair  is  black,  and  their  faces  broad,  with  peaked 
chins  and  hollow  cheeks.  They  are  generally  of  a 
middling  ftature.  The  all-w  ife  Creator  has  made  a 
provifion  for  them  again  it  the  feverity  of  winter,  by 
placing  thei  e a multitude  of  animals,  whofe  foft  and 
warm  furs  and  lkins  defend  them  from  the  moll 
piercing  cold. 

The  upper  garment  both  of  the  men  and  women  is 
made  of  lkins  with  the  hair  on,  formed  like  the 
.ploughman’s  frock,  girt  about  them  with  a broad 
belt  ; they  wear  breeches  which  reach  down  to 
their  ancles,  and  their  cap,  which  is  made  of  the  &in 
of  a young  rein-deer,  fits  as  clofe  to  their  heads  as  a 
ikull-cap,  covering  all  the  neck  and  lhoulders.  Their 
ihoes  are  peaked,  and  turned  up  at  the  toes.  The 
finery  of  the  women  confifts  in  a kind  of  pewter 
wire,  with  which  they  work  the  bol'oms  of  their 

coats,  their  girdles,  and  the  edges  of  their  caps. 

Neither  fex  know  what  it  is  to  wear  linen  ; but  in 
the  cold  feafon  wear  next  the  body  a fawn’s  fkin 
waillcoat.  Almoft  the  only  difference  between  the 
drefs  of  the  men  and  that  of  the  women  is,  that  the 
latter  is  fomewhat  longer.  A purfe  hangs  at  their 
girdles,  with  their  money,  rings  and  toys,  a knife, 
.and  a leathern  bag. 

Thefe  people  afford  an  in  fiance  of  a whole  Euro- 
pean nation,  fubfifting  contentedly  without  plough- 
ing, fowing,  or  planting  ; without  fpinning,  or  weav- 
ing, brewing  or  baking.  As  their  lot  is  call  in  a 
country  where  winter  takes  up  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  and  conlequently  renders  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  provide  a fulficient  quantity  of  hay  and  fod- 
der for  great  herds  of  cattle,  the  bountiful  Creator 
has  bellowed  on  them  a Ipecies  of  animal,  which  is 
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provided  for  with  little- 1 1 or  : • ' hr:  ft  ; cm- deer, 

which  of  all  tame  am  . :s  ec  • s ■ e leaf!  atten- 
dance and  fupport,  while  . xur-  ae  greatefi  ad- 
vantage to  its  owners.  TheL  crest i res  provide  for 
themleives,  feeding  in  fiion  on  leaves,  mofs,  and 
grafs,  of  which  they  find  as  men  as  is  fiuffcient  for 
them,  even  among  the  mou  .tains  ; and  in  winter 
live  only  on  a kind  of  mofs  that  grows  in  almoft  eve- 
ry part  of  Lapland.  They  come  at  tins  mofs  by 
feraping  away  the  fnow  with  their  ft  •,  and  are 
taught  by  inftimfl  to  fi  d the  fpo^s  where  it  grows. 
During  a journey  of  feveral  days,  in  which  the  na- 
tives are  drawn  in  fledges  by  thefe  animals,  the  only 
trouble  requisite  for  the  traveller,  is  either  to  turn 
them  loofe,  or  tie  them  to  a tree,  where  the  quan- 
tity of  foot!  they  eat  at  a time  does  not  exceed  a 
handful.  The  Laplanders  are  at  other  times  onlv 
folicitous  to  keep  their  herds  of  rein  deer  from  go- 
ing aftray,  and  to  protect  them  from  wild  beaits; 
and  this,  particularly  in  fummer,  they  think  no  in- 
confiderable  talk.  They  have  no  occafion  to  houfe 
thefe  animals,  for  they  always  lie  out  in  the  open  air, 
without  any  inconvenience  ; and  when  after  a ftricl 
fearch  they  find  that  there  is  no  danger  from  beaits 
of  prey,  they  turn  them  loofe  into  the  woods;  but 
when  they  are  under  any  apprehenfion  of  danger 
from  that  quarter,  they  are  watched  by  the  Lapland 
herdfinen  [Seeafimilar  ufe  which  is  made  of  dogs 
by  the  Kamtfcadales,  Vol.  I ] 

The  rein-deer  nearly  refenables  a flag,  except  its 
hanging  the  head  down  a little,  and  the  horns  pro- 
jecting direClly  forward  : befides,  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  near  the  root  of  the  large  horns,  are  two 
finaller  branches  ; fo  that  they  feem  to  have  four 
horns.  There  are  two  different  fpecies  of  thefe 
animals,  namely,  the  wild  and  the  tame.  The  latter 
is  well  made  and  exceeding  fwift,  and  indeed  is  of 
fitch  ufe  to  the  Laplanders,  that  it  i'upplies  the  place 
of  corn-fields  and  meadows,  horfes  and  cows.  In 
winter  they  make  ufe  of  the  rein-deer  in  travelling  ; 
its  flefh,  either  freih  or  dried,  without  fait,  is  their 
chief  food  ; and  all  their  clothing  from  head  to  foot 
confifts  of  the  fkifisef  thefe  animals.  The  rein-deer 
alfo  fupplies  its  owner  avith  a bed,  and  both  winter 
and  fummer  with  good  milk  and  excellent  cheefe  ; 
befides,  of  the  icsteftines  and  tendons  he  makes  thread 
and  cordage. 

The  Laplanders , with  refpecl  to  their  manner  of 
living  and  habitations,  confift  of  two  different  tribes, 
namely,  the  Foreft  and  Mountain  Laplanders . The 
former  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer  in  the 
woods,  and  have  no  property  ; but  the  latter  live 
among  the  mountains.  The  food  of  the  former 
chiefly  confifts  of  ftlh  and  fowl  ; hut  that  of  the  lat- 
ler  principally  depends  on  their  herds  of  rein-deer. — 
The  Laplanders  in  general  and  particularly  the  For- 
refters,  are  efteemed  good  markfmen.  They  have 
a great  averfion  to  mining.  In  moft  of  the  Lap- 
marks  they  make  it  their  employment  to  carry  the 
‘burghers  to  the  yearly  fairs  ; and  fome  of  the  Lap- 
landers, for  a reafonable  reward,  look  after  the  rein- 
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deer  belonging  to  other  people.  Moft  of  them 
choofe  rather  to  fleep  away  the  whole  day  in  their 
tents,  than  to  engage  in  any  laborious  employment ; 
but  thofe  whom  want  has  prompted  to  indullry,  give 
evident  proofs  that  they  are  not  without  a capa- 
city for  mechanic  trades,  nor  even  for  exquilite 
pieces  of  workmanfhip.  Their  boats  and  utenfils 
are  plain  indications  of  their  fkill,  and  fome  of  their 
fledges  are  inlaid  with  horn  in  a variety  of  figures. — 
Their  horn  fpoons,  their  Runic  calendars,  their 
moulds  for  calling  pewter  utenfils,  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  the  like,  are  all  of  their  own 
making. 

The  Lapland  women  make  ufe  of  a horn  perforated 
with  large  and  fmall  holes,  through  which  they 
draw  the  pewter  into  wires,  as  already  fpoken  of,  in- 
to different  thickneffes,  with  thele  they  neatly  em- 
broider their  girdles,  clothes,  and  fledge  furniture. 
They  alfo  prepare  all  kinds  of  fkins  by  various 
methods,  and  cut  out  and  few  the  habits  ufed 
amongft  them. 

Several  Laplanders , befides  the  herds  of  rein-deer, 
are  mafters  of  a confiderable  quantity  of  filver  in 
rings,  buckles,  large  and  fmall  fpoons,  cups,  &c.  and 
money  becomes  more  and  more  in  ufe  among  them  : 
but  they  prefer  the  Holland  rix-dollar  to  all  other 
coins,  becaufe  the  Norwegians  with  whom  they  trade 
in  lummer,  will  not  take  any  other  money  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods.  The  reft  of  their  fubftance 
conftfts  of  domeftic  utenfils  and  other  furniture,  as 
tents,  iron  pots,  copper  and  brafs  kettles,  furs  and 
other  clothes,  bed-furniture,  fine  fledges  with  har- 
neffes,  hatchets,  boats,  and  fifhing-tackle.  As  to 
the  poorer  fort,  they  are  obliged  to  be  fatisfied  with 
fewer  conveniencies. 

As  feeding  their  herds  of  rein-deer  is  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  Laplanders , they  frequently  fhift 
their  habitations.  At  the  approach  of  fpring  moft  of 
them  move  with  their  families  twenty  or  thirty  Swe- 
dijlo  miles  among  the  mountains  of  Norway  as  far  as 
the  North  Sea,  where  they  fix  their  abode  till  autumn, 
and  then  quit  the  mountains  and  return  to  the  fouth, 
to  prevent  their  being  frozen  to  death  for  want  of 
fcwel,  and  their  rein-deer  being  ftarved,  there  being 
little  or  no  mofs  fo  far  to  the  north. 

The  other  Laplanders,  who  make  no  excurftons  to 
the  mountains,  but  dwell  in  the  village  diftrifts,  or 
live  by  fifhing,  likewife  never  fettle  in  one  place  : to 
this  they  are  obliged  by  their  rein-deer,  which  at 
certain  times  fhew  a difpofition  to  remove,  either 
from  the  want  of  fodder,  or  their  being  fenftble  of  the 
changes  that  will  happen  in  the  weather. 

This  unfettled  way  of  life  obliges  the  Laplanders  to 
live  in  tents  which  are  thus  formed  : they  firft  fet  up 
feveral  poles  in  a circular  pofition,  gradually  doling 
together  on  the  top,  much  in  the  form  of  a fugar-loaf 
with  the  top  of  it  broken  off.  Over  thele  poles  they 
lay  a kind  of  coarfe  cloth,  and  thus  form  tents,  fome 
of  which  are  diffident  to  contain  twenty  perfons. 
The  hearth  is  in  the  middle,  with  ftones  laid  round 
it,  to  prevent  the  fire  frum  fpreading.  An  aperture 
Vol.  II. 


is  left  at  the  top,  where  the  poles  almoft  join,  which 
ferves  both  for  chimney  and  window.  From  this 
hole  hang  two  chains  with  hooks  at  the  end,  to  hang 
the  pots  on,  in  order  to  boil  tlieir  vi&uals,  or  melt 
the  ice  or  fnow  into  water  to  drink.  Round  the  in- 
fide  of  the  tent  they  lay  their  clothes  to  keep  out  the 
cold  wind,  and  fpread  branches  of  birch  or  fir  round 
the  tent,  by  way  of  feats  to  lit  upon  ; for  they  have 
neither  chairs,  ftools,  nor  benches.  About  the  tent 
ftands  the  cupboards,  where  they  keep  their  provifi- 
ons ; thefe  are  fixed  on  pofts  or  blocks  of  wood,  and 
have  fome  refemblance  to  a pigeon-houfe  eroded  on 
pillars.  The  Laplanders,  whenever  they  have  an 
opportunity,  pitch  their  tents  near  dried  pines,  for 
the  convenience  of  fewel  ; but  in  fpring  and  autumn 
they  are  forced  to  be  contented  with  brufb-wood.  It 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  in  fome  of  the  Lap- 
marks  they  ered  boarded  cottages,  or  wooden  houfes, 
that  refemble  thofe  of  the  Swedes. — The  Laplanders 
feem  to  be  lefs  ingenious  in  providing  themfelves 
with  warm  habitations  than  the  Komtjcadales , who 
inhabit  a country  equally  frigid  and  inclement. 

Their  carriages  are  fledges  fhaped  like  fmall  boats 
with  a broad  keel,  and  fo  thick  that  no  water  can 
penetrate  through  them.  They  have  a back-board 
for  the  traveller  to  lean  againft,  who  fits  fall  heed  in 
the  fledges,  and  well  fecured  from  the  co  d.  This 
vehicle  is  drawn  by  the  rein-deer  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs  through  the  fnow  over  mountains  and  val- 
leys. The  rein-deer  is  harneffed  with  a large  cloth 
girt,  embroidered  with  pewter-wire,  and  (aliened  on 
his  back.  The  bit  i-  a piece  of  leather  tacked  to  the 
reins  of  the  bridle  over  the  deer’s  head  and  neck,  and 
from  the  breaft  a leather  ftrap  palling  under  the  belly 
is  faftened  to  the  fore-part  of  the  fledge,  which 
ferves  inftead  of  (hafts.  The  rein-deer  in  a great 
meafure  lofe  their  vigour  and  fwiftnefs  in  fummer, 
when  thefe  qualities  are  lefs  neceffary  •,  but  even  then 
they  are  very  proper  for  carrying  the  effects  of  their 
mafters  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  Laplanders  alfo  ufe  a kind  of  fkates,  hke  thofe 
of  the  Fins  and  Nor  Ian  dt  rs.  They  confifi  of  a board 
three  or  four  Swedjh  ells  in  length,  and  fix  inches 
broad,  ending  in  a point  which  turns  up  before. 
With  thefe  boards  f » ned  to  their  feet,  and  a pole, 
with  a round  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  to  prevent  its 
finking  too  deep  in  the  fnow,  they  fkate  along  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs  as  to  overtake  wolves  and  bears. 

The  Laplanders  who  practife  fifhing,  and  live  in 
South  Lapmark , make  ufe  of  a kind  of  boat  or  little 
bark  for  eroding  rivers,  conftru£ted  of  flight  boards 
curioufly  joined  together  with  fileaments  of  the  roots 
of  trees,  or  hempen  firings,  and  are  fo  light  that  a Lap- 
lander carries  his  bout  on  his  fhoulders,  with  the  oars, 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  befides  his  bag  of 
provifions.  Thefe  boats  they  fleer  with  amazing 
dexterity,  even  among  the  rocks  and  down  the  moft 
rapid  water-falls  •,  and  though  the  cataract  be  ever  fo 
dreadful,  and  the  Laplander  ever  fo  great  a llranger 
to  it,  he  undauntedly  ventures  down  the  precipice  in 
his  little  boat  ; but  when  he  fleers  againft  the  tlream, 
T and 
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and  comes  to  a water-fall,  he  puts  afhore,  takes  his 
boat  upon  his  back,  and  travels  till  he  comes  to 
I'mooth  water. 

In  the  northern  Lapmarh  they  have  larger  boats, 
four  or  five  fathoms  in  length  ; thefe  they  either  haul 
up  the  great  water-falls  with  ropes,  or  where  the 
cai'cades  arc  Email,  fhove  them  up  with  poles;  which 
is  done  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  fits  at  the  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  ftern.  As  for  going  down  the 
water-falls  with  the  ftream,  they  confider  it  as  attend- 
ed with  no  difficulty. 

The  Mountain  Laplanders  in  fummer  live  chiefly  up- 
on milk,  and  on  the  cheei'e  made  of  it,  of  which  they 
lay  up  a fitore  for  winter.  The  month  of  September , 
before  the  piercing  frofts  fet  in,  they  kill  as  many  of 
their  rein-deer  as  they  think  will  ferve  them  till 
Chriftmas  ; afterward  they  kill  as  many  as  will  fup- 
plv  them  for  the  reft  of  the  winter,  and  fometimes 
kill  one  or  two  occafionally.  It  is  not  unufual  with 
the  Weftern  Laplanders  to  buy  Norway  cows  and 
flreep  in  fummer,  which  they  kill  for  their  winter 
provifion.  They  alfo  eat  the  flefh  of  bears  and 
beavers,  fea  and  wild  fowl,  See.  The  poor  who  live 
in  villages  are  contented  with  the  flefh  of  dogs, 
wolves,  foxes  and  horfes,  when  they  can  get  them. 
The  fifhing  Laplanders  live  on  fifh,  which  thay  have 
various  ways  of  dreffing  ; and  tlrofe  who  have  rein- 
deer on  their  high  days  and  feftivals,  drefs  flefh  and 
fifh  together.  In  fummer  they  buy  their  fait  of  the 
Norwegians , and  in  winter  purchafe  it  of  the  burgers. 
Tobacco  is  not  very  uncommon  among  them  ; but 
they  buy  it  at  a very  high  price.  In  this  country 
none  of  the  women  have  any  hand  in  dreffing  pro- 
vifions,  that  office  belonging  to  the  mailer  of  the 
houfe.  They  never  omit  faying  grace  before  and 
after  meat,  nor  ilia  king  one  another  by  the  hand  be- 
fore they  rile  from  table. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  Marriages  and  Religion  of  the  Swedilh  Lap- 
landers ; their  Sorcerers,  and  the  Manner  in  which 

they  pretend  to  foretell  future  Events  by  their  Magic 

Drums.  The  Government,  and  Trade  cf  the 

Country. 

THE  marriages  of  the  Laplanders  depend 
entirely  on  the  pleafure  of  their  parents,  who  pay  no 
regard  to  the  inclinations  and  affeflions  of  their 
children  ; and  it  is  faid  that  a widow,  though  decre- 
pid  with  age,  and  both  deaf  and  blind,  will  never 
want  luitors,  if  fhe  be  but  rich.  They  Teem  to  dis- 
approve of  marriages  between  relations,  and  even 
intimate  friends  : as  to  polygamy,  it  has  never  been 
known  amongft  them.  When  the  parents  have 
determined  to  choofe  a daughter-in-law,  they  take 
their  fon,  let  him  be  ever  fo  unwilling,  and  accompa- 
nied by  fome  of  tlaeir  near  relations,  go  to  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  Ton’s  future  father-in-law,  always  taking 
fome  brandy  with  them.  This  liquor  is  the  fir  It 
and  mod  powerful  pleader  in  their  behalf,  and  the 


acceptance  of  it  is  efteemed  a good  prefage  of  fuccefs  ; 
but  if  the  treaty  comes  to  nothing,  the  young  woman’s 
parents  are  obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  brandy  ufed 
during  the  courtflfip.  If  the  marriage  takes  place, 
an  agreement  is  made  about  the  money  and  goods 
which  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  are  to  give  to 
thole  of  the  bride.  In  return,  the  bride’s  parents 
are  obliged  to  give  the  new- married  pair  as  much 
furniture  and  as  many  rein  deer  as  are  efteemed  an 
equivalent  for  the  preients  they  have  received.  Thofe 
who  are  poor  marry  without  any  of  thefe  previous 
ceremonies,  every  one  at  fuch  times  providing  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  The  marriages  are  folemnized 
in  the  churches  ; and  the  bride  ullrally  feigns  fuch 
timidity,  and  fhews  fuch  relufhnce,  that  force  is 
fometimes  obliged  to  be  ufed  to  get  her  thither.  After 
the  ceremony  the  company  return  to  their  tents,, 
where  they  have  a feaft,  every  one  bringing  his  porti- 
on of  proviiions,  which  are  all  drefled  and  ferved  up 
together. 

The  children  are  inured  to  hardfhips  from  their 
infancy  : they  are  firft  fecurely  laced  up  in  little 
cradles,  which  are  fufpended  in  the  l’moke  near  the 
top  of  the  tent,  and  rocked  by  pulling  two  cords  that 
hang  down  from  each  fide.  The  parents  are  very 
careful,  when  their  children  begin  to  grow  up,  to 
teach  them  to  earn  a comfortable  fubiiftance,  by  ac- 
cuftoming  them  to  all  kinds  of  work  practifed  among 
them  ; but  they  have  a great  averflon  to  fchools. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swedijh  Lapmarlcs 
make  an  outward  profeffion  of  Chriftianitv,  yet  the 
greateft  part  of  them  are  moft  grofsly  ignorant,  and 
fliew  no  other  figns  of  their  having  embraced  that 
religion  than  by  being  baptized  and  called  by  Chriftian 
names.  Indeed  they  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their 
pagan  rites  and  cuftoms,  which  proceeds  from  the 
high  idea  they  entertain  of  their  anceftors,  and  their 
wiilingnefs  to  believe  that  whatever  they  did  mu  ft  be 
reafonable,  juft,  and  worthy  of  commendation, 

Thofe  who  are  ftill  Pagans  call  the  Supreme  God 
by  the  name  of  Jubmal,.and  term  the  prince  of  the 
evil  fpirits  Perkmel.  As  they  attribute  to  this  laft 
fpirit  a power  equal  to  that  of  God,  they  endeavour  to 
obtain  his  favour,  and  render  him  propitious,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  hurt  them.  Beildes  thefe,  and 
fome  other  deities,  they  have  a number  of  demi-gods. 
They  make  images  both  of  wood  and  ftone,  but  they 
pay  the  greateft  reverence  to  the  latter.  When  the 
Laplanders  come  within  fight  of  the  place  where  the 
idol  Hands,  they  uncover  themfelves,  make  low  bows, 
and  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  up  to  the  idol  in 
order  to  make  their  offerings. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  forcery  praftifed  by 
thefe  people  ; but  fame  has  magnified  their  lkill  far 
beyond  the  truth.  Few  of  the  Laplanders  pretend  to 
have  any  lkill  in  magic,  and  when  any  thing  Angular 
feems  to  be  brought  about  by  their  magicians,  it 
caufes  as  much  admiration  as  among  other  nations. 
They  are  indeed  perfuaded  that  their  forcerers,  by 
repeating  myftical  words,  or  by  fome  other  means 
can  reftore  health  to  the  lick,  give  tidings  of  goods 
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ftolen,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  injure  their 
neighbours. 

O t 

Almoft  every  body  has  heard  of  their  magic  drums  ; 
but  they  are  fo  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  them,  that  their 
own  countrymen  fcarce  know  any  thing  about  them  ; 
for  if  they  are  detected  in  ufing  them,  it  cods  the 
• pretended  magician  his  life.  They  are  fuppofed  to 
ufe  thefe  drums  as  oracles  ; for  they  imagine,  that  by 
means  of  various  figures  painted  on  the  head  of  the 
drum,  they  can  know  what  pafies  in  diftant  places  ; 
whether  they  fhall  meet  with  fuccefs  in  hunting  ; 
what  offerings  will  be  moll  acceptable  to  their  gods  ; 
with  the  caufes  and  cures  of  certain  clifeafes. 

We  are  told  that  M.  Motrave,  who  travelled 
through  Lapland  in  1718,  hired  a guide  to  direct  him 
to  the  tent  of  one  of  thefe  magicians,  in  the  mod  re- 
mote part  of  Lapland ; but  was  firft  obliged  to  give 
the  guide  all  imaginable  afTurance  that  he  would  not 
betray  him  to  the  government.  He  found  the  wizard 
in  a poor  hut,  and  in  as  wretched  circumftances  as 
can  be  imagined.  This  miferable  magician  gave  M. 
Motraye  his  hand,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him 
to  the  top  of  a high  mountain,  where  he  defired  him 
to  flay  while  he  fetched  his  drum- and  other  utenfils. 
Soon  after  the  Laplander  returned  with  his  magic 
drum,  which  he  had  concealed  among  the  fhrubs  for 
fear  of  a difeovery.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  had 
but  one  head,  which  was  covered  with  a kind  of 
tranfparent  parchment,  wretchedly  painted  with  the 
•celeftial  ligns  ; and  to  it  was  fattened  a chain  with 
feveral  brafs  rings.  Before  the  operation  began  the 
wizard  demanded  if  they  had  any  brandy  ; and  half 
a pint  of  that  liquor  being  given  him,  he  immedi- 
ately drank  two  thirds  of  it.  He  then  put  the  chain 
and  rings  into  the  infide  of  his  drum,  and  turning 
fhe  bottom  upward,  beat  upon  it  with  a forked  piece 
of  a rein-deer’s  horn  for  a few  minutes,  the  rings  all 
the  while  jumping  about  and  making  a jingling  noife. 
After  this  he  laid  himfelf  flat  on  his  back,  fet  the 
head  of  the  drum  on  his  bare  bread,  and  {hutting  his 
eyes,  pretended  te  be  in  a trance  ; but  at  length  fetch- 
ing a deep  figh,  he  gently  railed  the  drum  above  his 
head,  and  looked  at  the  rings,  which  he  could  eaflly 
difeern  thro’  the  tranfparent  parchment.  Having 
obferved  their  pofition  and  diftance  from  the  figures 
of  the  eeleftial  figns,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  M.  Mo- 
traye, and  declared  he  would  run  a great  hazard  of  his 
life  by  water  as  he  returned  in  his  fledge,  and  would 
alfo  be  in  great  danger  in  going  down  the  cataradls 
in  a boat  : that  he  would  have  another  narrow  efcape 
from  fire  ; and  that  his  life  would  be  long  and  health- 
ful after  he  had  overcome  two  fits  of  illnefs,  both 
which  would  feize  him  within  the  fpace  of  two  years. 
M.  Motraye  alked  if  he  could  tell  whether  he  was  a 
batchelor  or  a married  man,  into  what  countries  he 
had  travelled,  and  ottier  queftions  of  the  like  nature  ; 
but  this  pretended  magician  was  too  wife  to  guef's  at 
things  that  were  paft,  in  which  he  knew  his  ignorance 
nuift  inftantly  be  difeovered. 

With  refpecl  to  the  governor  of  this  country,  the 
Laplanders  in  general  acknowledge  the  king  of  Sweden 


for  their  rightful  fevereign  ; though  forrre  of  them 
alfo  pay  tribute  to  Denmark  Rujjfia , as  at  certain 

feafons  they  pitch  their  tents  within  the  dominions 
of  thofe  crowns.  They,  however,  conform  to  the 
S wed'jfj  laws  ; fome  of  them  attend  the  celebration  of 
divine  fervice  in  the  Swedtjh  churches,  and  apply  to 
the  S wedijh  courts  of  judicature  eftabliflied  all  over 
Lapland. 

The  moft  confiderable  annual  fairs  are  held  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  courts  of  jufiice,  and  in  fome 
provinces  laft  about  a fortnight,  but  in  others  only  a 
f. ' / days.  The  goods  which  are  then  expofed  to  {ale 
are,  chiefly  tobacco,  fait,  meal,  cloth,  a kind  of coarfe 
cloth  called  walmar,  kettles,  pots,  filver  fpoons, 
buckles,  girdles,  rings,  cups,  needles,  laces,  hatchets, 
knives,  feiflars,  lead,  powder,  fire-arms,  tin,  fulphur, 
wine,  malt-liquor,  figs,  & c.  The  Laplanders  in  re- 
turn fell  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  furs  of  ail 
kinds,  the  flefh  and  ikins  of  rein-deer,  fur  gowns, 
boots,  {hoes,  fifii,  cheefe,  & c.  There  are  neither 
towns  funding,  nor  any  fixed  or  meafured  miles  ufed 
in  any  of  the  Lapmarks. 

Thomfon,  in  deferibing  the  face  of  nature  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  frigid  region, 
fpreads  an  animating  glow  of  genius  over  the  whole. 

“ The  Tons  of  Lapland ; wifely  they 

Uefpife  theinfenfate  barbarous  trade  of  ware 
They  afk  no  more  than  fimple  nature  gives. 

They  love  their  mountains  and  enjoy  their  {forms. 
No  falfe  defires,  no  pride-created  wants, 

Difturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 

And  thro’  the  refidefs  ever-tortur’d  maze 
Of  pleafure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 

Their  rein-deer  form  their  riches.  Thefe  their  tents, 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 

Supply,  their  wholefome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups. 

Obfequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 

Yield  to  the  fled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  fwift 

O’er  hill  and  dale,  heap’d  into  one  expanfe 

Of  marbled  fnow,  as  far  as  eye  can  fweep. 

With  a blue  cruft  of  ice  unbounded  glaz’d. 

By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceafelefs  {hake 
A waving  blaze  refraffed  o’er  the  heavens, 

And  vivid  moons,  and  ftars  that  keener  play 
With  double  luftre  from  the  glofly  wafte, 

Even  in  the  depth  of  1‘olar  Night , they  find 
A wondrous  day : enough  to  light  the  chafe, 

Or  guide  their  daring  fteps  to  Finland- fairs. 

Wifh’d  Spring  returns  ; and  from  the  hazy  fouth. 
While  dim  Aurora  flowly  moves  before, 

The  welcome  fun,  juft  verging  up  at  firft, 

Bv  finall  degrees  extends  the  {welling  curve  ! 

Till  feen  at  laft  for  gay  rejoicing  months, 

Still  round  2nd  round,  his  fpiral  courfe  he  winds. 
And  as  he  nearly  dips  his  flaming  orb, 

Wheels  up  again,  and  reafeends  the  fky. 

In  that  glad  feafon  from  the  lakes  and  floods. 

Where  pure  niemi’s  fairy  mountains  rife, 

They  draw  the  copious  fry.  With  thefe,  at  eve, 
They  cheerful-loaded  to  their  tents  repair  •, 
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Where,  all  clay  long  in  ufeful  cares  employ’d 
Their  kind  unblemifh’d  wives  the  fire  prepare. 
Thrice  happy  race  ! by  poverty  fecnr’d 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power  : 


In  whom  fell  intereft  never  yet  has  Town 
The  feeds  of  vice  : whofe  fpotlefs  fwains  ne’er  knew 
Injurious  deed,  nor,  blafted  by  the  breath 
Of  faithlefs  love,  their  blooming  daughters  woe.” 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  N O R W A Y. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Situation,  Climate,  Coaft,  Mountains,  Roads, 
Bridges,  and  Face  cf  the  Country  in  Norway.  Of 
the  different  Kinds  of  Marble  and  other  Stones  ; with 
a particular  Account  of  the  A foe  ft  os,  or  Amianthus, 
a Sort  of  incornbufihle  Flax  and  of  the  Mines  of  that 
Country. 

NO  R W AY,  which  is  called  by  the  Danes  and 
the  Norwegians  themfelves  Norge,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  eaft 
by  Swedi/h  Lapland  and  Sweden,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  fea  called  the  Categate  ; extending  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  f'ome  geographers,  from  570  47  to  the 
North  Cape,  in  71°  30'  north  latitude,  and  in  breadth 
from  4°  3 5 to  very  unequal  diftances  within  land,  it 
being  in  fome  places  two  hundred  and  eighty,  in 
others  about  a hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  others  not 
above  thirty  miles  broad.  But  its  boundary  to  the 
north  feems  properly  not  to  extend  beyond  the  go- 
vernment of  Drontheim , where  it  becomes  very  nar- 
row, and  ends  about  the  fixty-eighth  degree  of  lati- 
tude ; the  tract  of  land  ftill  ftretching  two  degrees 
farther  northward  being  called  Finmark, 

In  moft  parts  of  Norway  the  air  is  pure  and  falubri- 
ous,  but  more  fo  in  the  middle  and  eaft  fide  than  on 
the  weftern  coaft  ; for  in  the  latter  the  air  is  damp, 
and  the  weather  extremely  variable,  on  which  ac- 
count lcorbutic  diforders  are  very  common  among  the 
Norwegians. 

In  t lie  fiimmer  nights  the  horizon,  when  unclouded, 
is  fo  clear  and  luminous,  that  at  midnight  one  may 
read,  write,  and  do  all  kinds  of  work  as  in  the  day  ; 
an d in  the  extremity  of  this  country, toward  the  iflands 
of  Fulmar's,  the  fun  is  in  the  mid  ft  of  fumrner  conti- 
nually in  view,  and  is  obferved  day  and  night  to  en- 
circle the  north  pole,  contrafling  its  orbit  and  then 
gradually  enlarging  it,  till  at  length  it  leaves  the  ho- 
rizon. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  depth  of  winter 


the  fun  is  for  fome  weeks  invifible,  all  the  light  per~- 
ceived  at  noon  being  a faint  glimmering  that  conti- 
nues about  an  hour  anti  a half,  which  as  the  fun  does 
not  then  appear  above  the  horizon,  chiefly  proceeds 
from  the  reflection  of  the  rays  on  the  higheft  moun- 
tains, whofe  fummits  are  feen  more  clearly  than  anv 
other  objects ; but  the  bountiful  Creator  has  granted 
the  inhabitants  all  poflible  afiiftance  ; for  betides  the 
moon-lhine,  which  by  reflection  from  the  mountains 
is  rendered  exceeding  bright  in  the  valleys,  the  peo- 
ple receive  confiderable  relief  from  the  aurora  borea- 
lis, or  northern  lights,  which  frequently  afford  them- 
as  much  light  as  is  neceiTary  for  performing  their  or- 
dinary labours. 

In  the  eaftern  parts  of  this  country  the  cold  cf 
winter  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  continues  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  waters 
are  congealed  to  a thick  ice,  and  the  mountains  and 
valleys  covered  with  fnow  : yet  even  this  is  of  fuch 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  in  a 
mild  winter  the  peafants,  who  live  among  the  moun- 
tains, are  confiderable  fufterers  ; for  without  this  fe- 
vere  froft  and  fnow,  they  can  neither  convey  the 
timber  they  have  felled  to  the  rivers,  nor  carry  their 
corn,  butter,  furs,  and  other  commodities,  in  their 
fledges  to  the  market-towns  •,  and  after  the  fale  of 
them  carry  back  the  neceflaries  with  which  they  are 
there  fupplied  : for  the  largeft  rivers,  with  the  roaring 
cataracts,  are  arretted  in  their  courfe  by  the  froft,  and 
the  very  fpittle  is  no  fooner  out  of  the  mouth  than  it 
is  congealed,  and  rolls  along  the  ground  like  hail. — 
But  the  wife  Creator  has  given  the  inhabitants  of  this 
cold  climate  a greater  variety  of  prefervatives  againft 
the  weather,  than  moft  countries  afford.  Extend ve 
forefts  fupply  them  with  plenty  of  timber  for  building 
and  for  fuel ; the  wool  of  the  llieep,  and  the  furs  and 
fkins  of  wild  beads,  furnifh  them  with  warm  lining 
for  their  clothes,  and  covering  for  their  beds  ; innu- 
merable flights  of  wild  fowl  fupply  them  with  down 
and  feathers  ; the  mountains  themfelves  ferve  them 
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for  fences  ngainft  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  and  their 
caverns  afford  them  fhelter. 

While  the  winter  thus  rages  in  the  eaft  of  Norway , 
the  lakes  and  bays  on  the  weft  ikle  are  kept  open  by 
the  warm  exhalations  of  the  ocean,  though  lying  in  a 
direct  line  with  thefe  frozen  eaftern  parts  ; and  the 
frofts  are  feldom  known  to  laft  above  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  Even  in  the  centre  of  Germany , which 
is  two  hundred  leagues  nearer  the  line,  the  winters 
are  generally  more  fevere,  and  the  frofts  {harper  than 
in  the  diocefe  of  Bergen  ; for  the  inhabitants  here  are 
often  furprifed  at  reading  in  the  public  prints  of  froft 
and  fnow  in  Poland  and  Germany , when  they  feel  no 
fuch  weather  ; and  the  learned  Dr.  Pontoppidan  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  harbours  of  Amflerdam , Hamburgh , 
Copenhagen , and  Ltibec,  are  much  oftener  frozen  than 
thole  of  Norway,  where  this  feldom  happens  above 
two  or  three  times  in  a whole  century.  Thus  the 
winter  at  Bergen  is  fo  moderate  that  the  feas  are  al- 
moft  always  open  to  the  fifhermen  and  mariners  •,  and 
there  the  North  Sea  continues  navigable  during  the 
whole  winter  as  far  as  the  eightieth  and  eighty-fecond 
degree.  Thus  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern 
parts  have,  by  means  of  the  ice  and  fnow,  the  con- 
venience of  bringing  their  commodities  in  fledges  to 
the  market-towns,  thole  of  the  weftern  fide  on  the 
fea-coaft,  are  at  the  lame  time  employed  in  their  pro- 
fitable filheries.  However,  Bergen,  and  all  the  wef- 
tern coaft,  is  fo  fubjeift  to  frequent  rains,  that  the 
men,  whenever  they  go  abroad,  wear  rain-hats  made 
like  umbrellas,  and  the  women  in  all  weathers  fecure 
themfelves  by  wearing  a black  woollen  or  iilk  veil  over 
their  heads. 

In  fummer  the  weather  is  not  only  warm  but  ex- 
tremely hot.  Thefe  violent  heats,  which  are,  how- 
ever, of  Ihort  duration,  may  be  partly  derived  from 
the  valleys  inclofed  within  high  mountains,  where 
the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  on  all  fides 
heat  the  air;  and  as  there  is  almoft  no  night,  neither 
the  atmofphere  nor  the  mountains  have  time  to  cool. 
Indeed  there  cannot  be  a more  decifive  proof  of  the 
fummer’s  heat  in  Norway,  than  that  fesrera!  vegetables, 
corn,  and  particularly  barley,  in  fome  places,  grow  up 
and  ripen  within  fix  weeks  or  two  months. 

With  refpeft  to  the  coaft,  that  on  the  weft  of  Nor- 
way is  furrounded  by  a great  number  of  iflands  ami 
rocks,  fome  of  the  former  being  three,  fix,  or  nine 
Norway  miles  in  length,  and  pretty  fertile  ; butmoft 
of  them  are  fmall  and  inhabited  by  only  a few  filher- 
men  and  pilots.  The  rocks,  which  rife  feveral  fa- 
thoms above  the  furface  of  the  water,  are  a kind  of 
rampart  that  defends  the  coaft,  and  amount  to  fome 
hundred  thoufands.  They  form  abundance  of  good 
harbours ; and  in  many  places  iron  rings  are  faftened 
to  them  for  mooring  lhips,  where  there  is  not  Tea- 
room or  good  anchorage.  As  the  water  is  calm 
and  fmooth,  they  are  of  great  fervice  to  coafters,  the 
violence  of  the  waves  being  broken  againft  thefe  bar- 
riers, while  the  open  places  are  very  dangerous,  and 
every  year  prove  fatal  to  many  fmall  velTels.  The 
fhore  of  Norway  is  generally  fteep  and  perpendicular, 
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fo  that  clofe  to  the  rocks,  the  depth  of  the  fea  is  from 
a hundred  to  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  fathoms. 

Several  gulfs  and  creeks  run  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty 
miles  into  the  land,  and  in  l'ome  of  them,  which  are 
but  from  fifty  to  a hundred  fathoms  in  breadth,  runs 
a narrow  channel  four  hundred  fathoms  deep  ; but 
on  the  fides  the  depth  does  not  exceed  a hundred 
fathoms. 

As  the  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  the  ara- 
ble land  is  but  little  in  comparifon  of  the  waters  and 
deferts,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  procure  half 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  fea.  Hence  the  villages 
are  final!,  and  the  houfes  fcattered  among  the  vallies  : 
in  fome  places,  however,  thofe  of  the  peafants  ftand 
lo  high  on  the  edge  of  fteep  precipices,  that  ladders 
are  fixed  to  climb  up  to  them  ; fo  that  when  a cler- 
gyman is  lent  for,  who  is  unufed  to  the  road,  he 
rifles  his  life  in  afeending  them,  efpecially  in  winter, 
when  the  -ways  are  flippery  In  fuch  places  the  bo- 
dies of  the  dead  are  let  down  with  ropes,  or  brought 
down  on  men’s  backs,  before  they  are  laid  in  a coffin  ; 
and  at  fome  diftance  from  Bergen , they  are  obliged 
in  winter  to  draw  the  mail  over  the  fteepeft  moun- 
tains. 

One  of  the  principal  rnconvenlencies  experienced 
by  travellers  arifes  from  the  roads ; for  they  cannot, 
without  terror,  pafs  even  the  king’s  road,  which  in  fe- 
veral places  extends  up  the  fides  of  fteep  and  craggy 
mountains,  on  ways  that  are  either  fhored  up,  or 
fufpended  by  iron  bolts  fixed  in  the  mountains  ; and 
though  not  above  the  breadth  of  a foot-path,  have 
no  rails  on  the  fide.  If  two  travellers  were  to  meet 
at  night,  on  fome  of  the  narrowed:  parts  of  thefe 
roads,  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  moil  diftreffing 
dilemma,  for  they  could  neither  pafs  each  other,  turn 
their  horfes,  nor  alight.  “ The  only  refource  I can 
imagine  in  this  difficulty,”  fays  the  bifliop  of  Bergen, 
“ is,  that  one  of  them  muft  endeavour  to  cling  to  lome 
cliff"  of  this  fteep  mountain,  or,  if  help  be  at  at  hand, 
be  drawn  up  by  a rope,  and  then  throw  his  horie 
headlong  down  a tremendous  precipice,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  other  traveller  to  pafs.” 

The  caverns  of  the  mountains  alfo  afford  (belter  to 
the  wild  hearts,  which  render  it  difficult  to  extirpate 
them  ; and  it  is  not  eafy  to  deferibe  the  havoc  made 
by  the  lynxes,  foxes,  bears,  and  efpecially  wolves, 
among  the  cattle,  goats,  hares,  and  other  ufefui  ani- 
mals. 

Another  difadvantage  is,  that  the  cows,  (beep, 
and  goats  belonging  to  the  peafants,  often  fall  down 
the  precipices,  and  are  deftroyed.  Sometimes  they 
make  a falfe  ftep  into  the  projection  called  a moun- 
tain-hammer. where  they  cart  neither  afeend  rior  de- 
feend  : on  this  occafion  a peafant  cheerfully  ventures 
his  life  for  a flieep  or  a goat  ; defeending  from  the 
top  of  a mountain  by  a rope  of  fome  hundred  fa- 
thoms in  length,  with  his  legs  over  a crofs  flick,  till 
he  lets  his  foot  on  the  place  where  he  finds  his  goat, 
when  he  faftens  it  to  the  rope,  and  it  is  drawn  up 
along  with  himfelf.  But  the  moft  amazing  circum- 
ftance  is,  that  he  runs  this  rilk  with  the  help  of  only 
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s Angle  psrfon,  who  holds  the  end  of  the  rope,  or 
faftens  it  to  a rock,  if  there  be  one  at  hand  proper 
for  that  purpofe.  There  are  inftances  of  the  afliffant 
himfelf  having  been  dragged  down,  facrificing  his  life 
from  his  fidelity  to  his  friend,  on  which  both  have 
periihed.  When  a man  or  beaft  has  thus  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  fome  hundred  fathoms  down  the  pre- 
cipices, it  it  obferved,  that  the  air  preffes  with  l'uch 
force  againff  the  bodies  thus  falling,  that  they  are  not 
only  deprived  of  life  for  fome  time  before  they  reach 
the  ground,  but  their  bellies  burft,  and  their  entrails 
come  out,  which  is  conftantly  the  cafe  when  they  fall 
into  deep  water. 

From  the  multitude  of  fprings  that  ifTue  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  vaft  mafles  of  fnow  accumulated 
on  their  lummits,  which  gently  ditTolve  in  fummer, 
are  formed  many  takes,  in  fome  of  which  are  floating 
illands,  and  a confiderable  number  of  rivers,  the 
targe (1  of  which  is  the  Glommcn  or  Gunner  ; but  none 
of  them  are  navigable  far  up  the  country,  the  paflage 
being  every  where  interrupted  by  rocks,  and  in  fome 
places  by  dreadful  catarafts,  in  which  the  ft  ream  pre- 
cipitates itfeif  from  the  height  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
even  a hundred  fathoms.  The  bridges  over  thefe  ri- 
vers  are  not  walled,  but  formed  of  timber  cafes  filled 
with  ftones,  which  ferve  for  the  piers  on  which  the 
timbers  are  laid.  The  larged:  bridge  of  this  kind  has 
forty  three  done  cafes,  and  is  a hundred  paces  in 
length.  In  thofe  places  where  the  narrownefs  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  current  will  not  admit  of  finking  fuch 
cafes,  thick  mads  are  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  fhores, 
with  the  larged  end  fattened  to  the  rocks ; one- mad 
being  thus  laid  in  the  water,  another  is  placed  upon 
it,  reaching  a fathom  beyond  it,  and  then  a third  or 
fourth  in  like  manner  to  the  middle  of  the  dream, 
where  disjoined  by  other  connefted  mads  from  the 
oppofite  fide.  Thus  in  palling  over  the  bridge,  efpe- 
ciaily  in  the  middle,  it  feem's  to  fwing,  which  to 
thole  who  are  not  ufed  to  fuch  bridges  appears  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  fo  that  filled  with  terror  paffen- 
gers  alight  from  their  horfes,  and  lead  them  over. 

The  mountains  of  Norway  are,  however,  attended 
with  fome  advantages  : a great  chain  of  them  ferves 
as  a barrier  between  that  country  and  Sweden.;  and 
befides,  they  exhibit  the  mod  delightful  profpefts  ; 
for  here  nature  has  added  greater  beauties  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  cottages  and  farm-houfes,  than  in  other 
countries  can  be  the  boad  of  royal  palaces,  though 
afiifted  by  all  the  varieties  of  groves,  terraces,  canals, 
and  cafcades.  “ A predeceffor  of  mine,”  fays  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Bergen,  “ is  reported  to  have  given  the  name 
of  the  Northern  Italy  to  the  didrift  of  Wans , which 
lies  fome  leagues  to  the  eadward  of  Bergen  ; and  cer- 
tainly there  cannot  be  a more  enchanting  profpeft. — 
All  the  buildings  in  it  are  the  church,  the  parfonage, 
and  a few  farm-houfes  fcattered  on  different  emi- 
nences. The  beauty  of  the  place  is  much  heightened 
by  two  uniform  mountains  gradually  riling  to  a vaft 
height,  betwixt  which  runs  a valley  near  half  a league 
in  breadth,  and  a river  which  fonxetimes  precipitates 


itfeif  down  the  rocks  in  foaming  catnrafts,  and  at 
others  fpreads  into  fmall  lakes.  On  both  lides  it  is 
bordered  with  the  fineft  meadows  intermingled  with 
little  thickets,  and  by  the  eafy  declivities  of  the  ver- 
dant mountains  covered  with  fruitful  fields  and  farm- 
houfes,  danding  above  each  other  in  a fucceffion  of 
natural  terraces.  Between  thele  a dately  fored  pre- 
fents  itfeif  to  the  view,  and  beyond  that  the  fummit 
of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  fnow,  and  ten 
or  twelve  dreams,  iliuing  from  the  fnowy  mountains, 
form  an  agreeable  contrad  in  their  meanders  along 
the  blooming  Tides  of  the  hills,  till  they  lofe  themielves 
in  the  rivers  beneath  ” 

Within  the  bowels  of  fome  of  the  mountains  are 
feveral  of  the  mod  beautiful  kinds  of  marble  ; fome 
white,  others  veined  with  blue,  and  others  variegated 
with  many  colours  : there  is  likewife  black  marble 
fpotted  with  white,  green  marble  with  greyifh  veins, 
and  blue  marble  with  white  veins.  Thefe  mountains 
alfo  contains  fuch  quantities  of  the  magnet  or  load- 
done,  that  fome  tons  of  that  foflil  have  been  export- 
ed : they  likewife  yield  the  afbedos,  of  which  incona- 
budible  linen  and  paper  have  been  made. 

It  will  not  be  unentertaining  to  the  reader  to  fee 
here  a particular  account  of  the  afbedos,  or  amianthus, 
as  deferibed  by  Dr.  Pontoppidan,  bifhop  of  Bergen: 
“ Having  heard  of  fome  wood  petrified  by  a certain 
“ fpring,  I wrote,”  fay- he,  “ for  fome  famples,  and 
a large  parcel  of  it  was  fent  me.  At  fird  I thought  it 
“ refembied  hazle,  that  had  lain  a long  time  in  the 
“ water  ; but  upon  a narrow  infpeftion,  and  drawing 
“ out  fome  of  the  filaments,  I found  it  to  be  amian- 
“ thus,  much  finer  than  the  Greenland  done  flax, 
“ which  the  reverend  Mr.  Egede  fays  is  ufed  there 
“ as  wick  in  the  lamps,  without  being  in  the  lead 
“ waded,  while  fupplied  with  oil  or  fat.  This  ami- 
“ anthus,  from  the  foftnels  and  finenefs  of  its  fibres, 
“ deferves  to  be  called  done-iilk,  rather  than  ftone- 
“ flax  : I alfo  made  a wick  for  a lamp  of  it,  and  it 
“ was  not  confumed  •,  but  its  light  being  much  dim- 
“ mer  than  that  produced  by  cotton,  I laid  it  afide. 
“ I have  alfo  in  my  pofleflion  a piece  of  paper  of  this 
“ afbeftos,  which  when  thrown  into  a fierce  fire  is 
“ not  in  the  leaft  waffed  ; but  what  was  written  on  it 
“ totally  diiappears. 

“ The  manner  of  preparing  this  ftone-fllk  or  ftone- 
“ flax  is  thus  : After  being  foftened  in  water  it  is 

“ beaten  with  a moderate  force,  till  the  fibres,  or 
“ long  threads,  feparate  from  each  other  ; afterward 
“ they  are  carefully  and  repeatedly  wailied  till  clear 
“ of  all  terrane  particles ; then  the  flax  is  dried  in 
“ a lieve : all  that  remains  now  is  to  fpin  thefe  fine 
“ filaments,  wherein  great  care  is  required  ; befides 
“ which  the  fingers  muff  be  foftened  with  oil,  that 
“ the  thread  may  be  the  more  fupple  and  pliant.” 

Though  this  country  thus  abounds  in  ftones,  no 
flints  have  yet  been  found  here,  fo  that  thofe  for 
fire-arms  are  imported  from  Denmark  or  Germany  : 
but  though  there  are  no  flints,  there  are  amethifts, 
garnets,  chalcedonies,  agate,  jafper,  and  crvftals. 
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Norway  formerly  produced  gold  ; but  the  expence 
of  working  the  mines,  and  procuring  the  pure  ore, 
being  greater  than  the  profit,  they  have  been  ne- 
glefled.  There  are,  however,  filver  mines,  which 
are  extremely  valuable,  and  give  employment  to  fe- 
veral  thoufand  perfons.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  at 
Konigjherg,  defcribed  in  Scft.  VI.  Other  filver  mines 
are  worked  at  Jarlfberg , but  not  to  the  fame  advan- 
tage, the  ore  being  mixed  with  lead  and  copper.  In 
many  parts  of  this  country  copper-mines  have  been 
d'lfcovered,  the  richeft  of  which  is  at  Roraas,  about  a 
hundred  Enghjh  miles  fiom  Drontheim , which  annu- 
ally yields  eleven  hundred  fliip  pounds  of  pure  cop- 
per, each  flvip  pound  being  equal  to  twenty  Engltflo 
ftone  in  weight.  Iron  is  fti.l  in  greater  plenty,  many 
hundred  thoufand  quintals  being  annually  exported, 
chiefly  in  bars,  and  the  reft  caft  into  cannon,  kettles, 

ftoves,  and  the  like. Here  are  likewife  fome  lead 

mines,  but  none  either  of  tin  or  quick- hlver. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Corn,  Fruit,  and  Trees  ; Beafts,  Infefb,  Birds, 
and  Fifties  of  Norway. 

THOU  G H this  country  is  fituated  fo  far 
to  the  north,  it  produces  rye,  barley,  white,  grey, 
and  green  peas,  vetches,  which  are  uf’ed  as  proven- 
der for  horfes  ; hops,  flax,  and  hemp  ; many  kinds 
of  roots  and  greens  for  the  kitchen,  with  a confldera- 
ble  number  of  hardy  flowers.  There  are  feveral 
kinds  of  cherries,  of  which  the  peafants  fell  great 
quantities  dried  ; there  are  alfo  many  forts  of  whole- 
fome  and  well-tafted  berries,  as  ftrawberries,  rafpber- 
ries,  red  and  white  currants,  red  and  white  goofeber- 
ries,  fun- berries,  barberries,  bilberries,  cranberries, 
blackberries,  and  many  others  ; feveral  kinds  of  plums 
attain  to  a tolerable  ripenefs  ; but  this  is  feldom  the 
cafe  with  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes.  However, 
feveral  forts  of  apples  and  pears  are  found  all  over 
the  country ; but  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  are  fum- 
mer  fruit,  which  ripen  early  ; for  winter  fruits  feldom 
come  to  perfection,  except  the  fummer  proves  hotter, 
and  the  winter  fets  in  later  than  ufual.  But  though 
Norway  is  inferior,  with  refped  to  its  fruits,  to  many 
other  countries  in  Europe,  yet  this  deficiency  is  com- 
penfated  by  its  inexhauftible  forefts,from  which  moft 
of  the  provinces  are  enabled  to  receive  immenfe  fums 
from  foreigners  for  beams,  mafts,  planks,  and  boards; 
befides  the  great  confumption  for  houfes  built  at 
home,  entirely  of  beams  of  wood,  fliips,  bridges,  and 
a prodigious  number  of  founderies,  which  require  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  charcoal  in  the  fuiion  of  metals  ; 
to  which  we  muft  add,  that  in  many  places  the  woods 
are  felled  only  to  clear  the  ground,  and  are  burnt  for 
the  fake  of  the  allies,  which  ferve  for  manure. 

In  treating  of  animals  in  Norway,  we  fhall  begin 
with  the  horfes,  which  are  of  greater  ufe  in  riding 
than  in  drawing  ; they  have  an  eafy  pace,  are  full  of 
fpirit,  and  very  fure-footed.  When  they  mount  or 
dtfeend  a fteep  rock,  on  {tones,  like  fteps,  they  firlt 


tread  gently  with  one  foot,  to  try  if  the  ftoncs  they 
touch  be  fait,  and  in  this  they  muft  be  left  to  them- 
felves,  or  the  beft  rider  will  endanger  his  neck  ; but 
when  they  are  to  go  down  a very  fteep  and  ftippery 
place,  they,  in  afurpriftng  manner,  draw  their  hind- 
legs under  them  and  Hide  down.  They  (hew  great 
courage  in  fighting  with  the  wolves  and  bears,  which- 
is  very  ufual  with  them  ; for  when  a horfe  perceives 
any  of  thefe  furious  animals  advancing  toward  him, 
and  has  a mare  or  gelding  with  him,  this  generous 
animal  places  them  behind  him,  and  then  attacks  his 
antagonift  by  ftriking  at  him  with  his  fore-legs,  with 
fuch  courage,  that  he  commonly  remains  conqueror. 
Both  the  Norway  horfes  and  cows  are  generally  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  but  the  latter  are  fmail,  and  yield 
no  great  quantity  of  milk  ; however,  their  flefli  has 
a fine  grain,  is  juicy  and  well  tailed.  The  fheep  are 
alfo  fmail,  and  referable  thofe  of  Denmark. 

In  many  places  goats  run  wild  in  the  fields,  both 
in  winter  and  fummer,  till  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  and  when  the  peafant  to  whom  they  belong  is- 
refolved  to  take  them,  he  muft  either  do  it  by  fome 
fnare,  or  fhoot  them  : they  are  fo  bold,  that  on  the 
approach  of  a wolf,  they  flay  to  receive  him,  and  if 
they  have  dogs  with  them,  will  reiift  a whole  herd. 
They  alfo  frequently  attack  the  fnakes,  and  when 
they  are  bit  by  them,  not  only  kill,  but  eat  them, 
after  which  they  are  never  known  to  die  of  the  bite, 
though  they  are  ill  for  feveral  days.  If  the  goat  bitten 
by  a fnake  is  tame,  the  owner  warms  its  own  milk,, 
and  with  it  waflies  the  wound. 

The  bifhop  of  Bergen  obferves,  on  mentioning 
thefe  animals,  that  near  Rfadt  is  a flat  and  naked 
field,  on  which  no  vegetable  will  grow.  The  foil  is 
almoft  white,  with  grey  ftripes,  and  has  fomewhat  fo 
peculiarly  poifonous  in  its  nature,  that  a goat  or  kid 
no  fooner  fets  its  foot  upon  it,  than  it  drops  down, 
ftretches  out  its  leg3,  its  tongue  hangs  out  of  its 
mouth,  and,  if  it  has  not  inftant  help,  it  expires  ; 
but  all  other  animals  may  fafely  pafs  over  this  fpot. 

Norway  has  few  fivine,  and  not  many  of  the  com- 
mon deer  ; but  the  hares,  which  in  the  cold  feafon 
change  from  brown  or  grey  to  a fnow  white,  are  very 
cheap  in  winter.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  elks,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  The  rein-deer, 
however,  run  wild  in  herds,  and  are  fhot  for  food  by 
the  inhabitants.  Of  thefe  animals  we  have  given  a 
defeription  in  treating  of  Swedflo  Lapland ; but  the 
author  juft  mentioned  takes  notice  of  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars that  ought  not  to  be  omitted  : he  fays,  that 
when  the  rein-deer  flieds  his  horns,  and  others  rife  in 
their  ftead,  they  appear  at  firft  covered  with  a fkin, 
and  till  they  are  of  a finger’s  length,  are  fo  fofr,  that 
they  may  be  cut  with  a knife  like  a faufage,  and  are 
delicate  eating,  even  when  raw.  The  huntfmen, 
therefore,  when  far  out  in  the  country,  and  pinched 
for  want  of  food,  eat  them,  and  find  that  they  fatisfy 
both  their  hunger  and  thirft.  But  when  the  horn  is 
grown,  there  breeds  within  the  fkin  a worm,  which 
eats  away  the  root.  The  fame  gentleman  alfo  takes 
notice,  that  the  rein-deer  can  draw  over  his  eyes  a 
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kind  of  (kin,  through  which  he  can  fee,  when  other- 
wife,  in  the  hard  fnows,  he  would  be  obliged  to  fhut 
his  eves  entirely  : a lingular  inbance  of  the  wifdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  each  creature  according  to  its  deftined  man- 
ner of  life ! 

Belides  the  bears  and  wolves  already  mentioned, 
there  are  here  the  lynx  ; vab  numbers  of  white,  red, 
and  black  foxes  ; and  the  glutton,  which  receives  its 
name  from  its  voracious  appetite.  Thofe  of  this 
country,  in  their  fhape  and  lize,  have  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a long-bodied  dog,  with  thick  legs,  fharp 
claws  and  teeth.  Their  colour  is  black,  variegated 
with  brown  and  yellowifh  breaks  : they  have  the 
boldnefs  to  attack  every  beaft  they  can  poffibly  con- 
tpaer,  and  if  they  find  a carcafe  fix  times  as  big  as 
themfelves,  they  will  not  leave  it  while  there  is  any  to 
devour  : when  fully  gorged,  fays  our  author,  the 
glutton  preffes  and  fqueezes  himfelf  bet  ween  two  trees 
that  band  near  together,  and  thus  empties  himfelf  of 
what  he  has  not  time  to  digeff.  As  his  lkin  fhines 
like  damaik,  and  is  covered  with  foft  hair,  it  is  much 
valued,  and  it  is  therefore  well  worth  the  huntfman’s 
while  to  kill  the  animal  without  wounding  the  lkin, 
which  is  done  by  (hooting  him  with  a bow  and  blunt 
arrows. 

The  marten  is  likewife  hunted  for  the  fake  of  its 
fkin  ; as  are  alfo  the  ermine  and  the  fquirrel,  both  of 
which  are  (hot  with  blunt  arrows.  The  fkin  of  the 
ermine  is  of  a beautiful  white,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
black.  Thefe  little  animals  run  after  mice  like  cats, 
and  drag  away  what  they  catch,  particularly  eggs, 
which  are  their  greateb  delicacy.  Here  are  alio 
otters,  caftors,  hedge-  hogs,  and  badgers. 

Among  the  mice,  fome  are  thought  poifonous,  and 
others  are  remarkable  for  their  being  white,  and  their 
having  red  eyes.  But  the  moil  pernicious  vermin  is 
a little  animal  called  the  laemus  or  lemming,  which  is 
between  the  fize  of  a rat  and  a inoufe  ; the  tail  is 
fhort,  and  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  the  legs  are  alfo 
fo  fhort,  that  they  fcarce  keep  the  belly  from  the 
ground.  They  have  very  foft  hair,  and  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ; particularly  black,  with  yellow  and 
brown  in  breaks,  and  fome  in  fpots.  “ About  once 
or  twice  in  every  twenty  years,”  fays  our  reverend  au- 
thor, “ they  alienable  from  their  fecret  abodes  in  pro- 
digious numbers,  like  the  meflengers  of  heaven  to 
punifii  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  They  proceed 
from  Koleris  rock,  which  divides  the  Nordland  manor 
from  Sweden,  and  is  held  to  be  their  peculiar  and  na- 
tive place,  marching  in  vab  multitudes  through  Nord- 
land and  Finmark  to  the  IF ejlern  Ocean ; and  other 
bodies  of  them  through  Swedjb  Lapmark  to  the  Sinus 
Bothnicus , devouring  ail  the  grafs  and  vegetables  in 
their  way.  They  do  this  in  a direft  line,  and  going 
braight  forward,  proceed  into  the  rivers  or  the  fea  : 
thus,  if  they  meet  with  a boat  in  any  river,  they  run 
in  at  one  end,  or  fide,  and  out  again  at  the  other,  in 
order  to  keep  their  courfe.  They  carry  their  young 
with  them  on  their  backs,  or  in  their  mouths  : and 
if  they  meet  with  peafants  who  come  to  oppofc.them, 


they  will  band  undaunted,  and  bark  at  them  like 
dogs.  This  evil  is,  however,  of  biort  duration  ; for, 
on  entering  the  fea,  they  fwim  as  long  as  their  ftrength 
labs,  and  then  are  drowned.  If  any  are  bopped  in 
their  courfe,  and  unable  to  reach  the  fea,  they  are  kill- 
ed by  the  frobs  of  winter,  or  if  fomeefcape  the  cold, 
mob  of  them  die  as  foon  as  they  eat  the  new  grafs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  reptiles,  toads  and  fnakes  are 
only  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  country,  and  thefe 
fnakes  are  lefs  poilonous  than  in  warmer  climates.— 
There  are  lizards  here  of  various  colours,  as  brown, 
green,  and  briped  : thofe  that  are  green  are  found 
in  the  fields,  and  the  others  in  the  cracks  and  holes 
of  rocks. 

There  are  here  mob  of  the  fowls  to  be  found  in 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  alfo  fome  that  appear  pecu- 
liar to  this  country.  Of  the  latter  there  are  only  two 
fpecies,  the  rock-eagle  and  the  fifh-eagle  ; the  former 
is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  other,  and  fpotted  with 
grey  ; it  haunts  the  higheb  places  in  the  country,  and 
frequently  kills  hares,  lheep,  lambs,  and  the  like  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  birds.  The  farmers  here  fay,  that 
he  will  fometimes  attack  a deer,  in  which  cafe  he 
makes  ufe  of  the  following  ftratagem  : he  foaks  his 
wings  in  water,  and  then  covering  them  with  fand, 
and  flying  about  the  deer’s  face,  blinds  him  for  a time, 
when  the  pain  makes  him  run  about  as  if  mad,  and 
he  frequently  falls  down  a rock  and  breaks  his  neck, 

upon  which  the  eagle  feizes  on  him  for  his  prey. 

There  are  alfo  many  accounts  of  their  carrying  away 
young  children. 

The  fiih-eagle  is  of  a larger  fize,  and  of  a light 
brown.  Though  it  does  not  dibike  a dead  carcafe  on 
fhore,  it  lives  principally  on  fiih,  which  it  often  takes 
from  the  otters,  and  frequently  feizes  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  When  this  bird  flies  out  to  fea  in 
order  to  brike  a fifh  with  his  talons,  he  fometimes 
lays  hold  of  fuch  as  are  too  brong  for  him,  particularly 
the  fifh  here  called  the  queite,  whole  high  and  pro- 
minent back  makes  him  appear  much  leis  than  he 
really  is  : when  the  eagle  brikes  his  talons  into  him, 
he  cannot  eaiily  difengage  them,  on  account  of  their 
crookednefs  and  length,  in  which  cafe  the  fa  tin  drags 
him  down  with  him  while  the  bird,  making  a mife- 
rable  cry,  brives  to  keep  himfelf  up,  and  works  with 
his  wings  fpread  as  long  as  poffible,  though  in  vain  ; 
for  at  lab  he  mu  ft  yield,  and  fall  a prey  to  thofe  he 
intended  to  devour.  Our  author  mentions  another 
inftance,  in  order  to  (hew  that  this  king  of  birds,  as 
he  is  called,  extends  his  attempts  beyond  his  power. 
Near  Bergen,  an  eagle  banding  on  tire  bank  of  a ri- 
ver, law  a large  falmon  as  it  were  jub  under  him  ; on 
which  he  inbantly  buck  one  of  his  talons  into  the 
root  of  an  elm  near  it,  and  partly  hanging  over  the 
river,  brack  the  other  into  the  falmon,  which  being 
large  and  brong,  fwam  away,  and  fplit  the  eagle  to 
the  neck. 

Among  the  birds  in  a manner  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try is  the  francolin,  an  excellent  land-bird,  which 
ferves  the  Norwegians  in  bead  of  a pheafant,  its  flefii 
being  white,  firm,  and  of  a delicious  tafte. 
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The  great  northern  diver  is  a pretty  large  fea-bird, 
bigger  than  a goofe.  It  has  a long  neck,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  black,  as  well  as  the  beak  and  feet  ; 
but  from  the  bread  downward  it  is  white.  There  are 
alfo  fome  white  feathers  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  The  wings  are  fo  fhort  that  they  can  hardly 
raife  themfelves  with  them  ; and  the  legs  hand  fo  far 
backward,  that  they  are  lefs  fit  to  walk  with  than  to 
paddle  along  the  water,  on  which  account  they  are 
1'eldom  feen  to  come  a Shore.  They  are  faid  to  lay  but 
two  eggs,  and  under  their  wings  to  have  two  pretty 
deep  holes  big  enough  to  put  one’s  fill  in.  In  each 
of  thefe  they  hide  an  egg,  and  hatch  the  young  ones 
there  as  perfectly,  and  with  lefs  trouble  than  others 
do  on  fhore. 

The  Norwegian  parrot  is  a middle  fized  fea-bird 
fomewhat  larger  than  a pidgeon.  Its  feathers  are 
black  and  white,  and  its  beak,  which  is  hooked  like 
that  of  a parrot,  is  ftriped  with  yellow,  red,  and 
black,  and  fo  fharp,  that  when  he  bites  any  of  the 
bird  catchers,  he  takes  away  a piece  offlefh  : his  claws 
are  alfo  very  fharp,  with  which  and  his  beak,  he  de- 
fends himfelf  againft  the  raven,  whom  he  holds  by 
the  threat,  and  will  carry  out  to  fea,  and  drown  him 
before  he  lofes  hold.  This  bird  builds  his  neft  in  a 
flantin.g  hole  in  the  ground,  two  or  three  ells  deep, 
and  alfo  between  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

The  black-cap  is  almoft  as  fmall  as  the  wren  ; the 
body  is  black  and  yellow,  white  under  the  belly,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  black.  Thefe  birds  keep  near 
the  houfes,  and  are  fuch  lovers  of  meat,  that  the  far- 
mers can  hardly  keep  them  from  it,  and  therefore 
catch  them  in  a trap  like  mice.  In  fhort,  there  are 
fuch  incredible  numbers  of  fea  and  land  fowl  near  the 
rocks  on  the  fea-fhore,  that  they  fometimes  obfeure 
the  fight  of  the  heavens  for  many  miles  out  at  fea,  fo 
that  one  would  imagine  that  all  the  fowls  in  the  uni- 
verfe  were  aflembled  in  one  flock. 

Norway  is  alfo  as  plentifully  fupplied  with  fifh  as 
any  country  in  the  world.  There  are  here  whales  of 
feveral  kinds,  porpoifes,  fword-fifh,  and  fharks  ; ftur- 
geon,  falmon,  turbot,  and  many  others  well  known 
in  other  countries. 

Among  thofe  which  are  more  uncommon  is  the  fin- 
fifh,  which  is  forty  feet  or  more  in  length ; their 
liver  alone  yields  feveral  calks  of  train-oil.  On  their 
backs  they  have  a high  round  and  fharp  bone,  with 
which  they  tear  open  the  bellies  of  other  fifh.  They 
are  covered  with  a kind  or  hair,  fomething  like  a 
horfe’s  mane,  and  as  they  are  often  feen  about  the 
boats  of  fifhermen,  thofe  people  are  as  much  afraid  of 
them  as  of  the  moll  dangerous  fea-monfier. 

The  ink-fifh,  called  by  fome  the  fea-knat,  is  one 
of  the  mod  extraordinary  creatures  produced  in  the 
ocean,  and  is  from  nine  inches  to  upward  of  two  feet 
in  length.  The  head  has  two  large  eyes,  and  the 
mouth  has  fome  refernblance  to  a bird’s  beak  ; above 
which  there  Hands  two  long  arms  or  horns,  each  of 
which  is  octangular,  and  covered  with  a number  of 
fmall  round  balls  fomewhat  larger  than  a pin’s  head. 
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At  the  back  of  the  head  are  two  of  thefe  horns  twice 
as  long  as  the  reft,  and  broader  toward  the  end.  The 
body  is  almoft  round  ; it  refembles  a fmall  bag,  and 
is  blunt  at  both  ends.  On  each  fide  of  it  are  two 
fleinny  membranes,  with  which  the  animal  can  cover 
itfelf  over  ; and  it  a flumes  various  forms  by  the  mo- 
tion of  its  Ikin  and  arms  ; but  what  mull  appear  very 
extraordinary,  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  filled  with 
a fluid,  which  makes  the  fifh  appear  of  a blue  colour, 
though  this  fluid  is  of  a fine  black,  and  may  ferve  for 
ink  to  write  with.  When  thefe  creatures  are  in  dan- 
ger, they  difebarge  this  liquid,  which  blackening  the 
water  all  round  them,  they  become  invifible  to  their 

purfuers,  and  by  this  means  make  their  efcape. 

Thus  this  otherwife  helpiefs  animal  is  provided  by  the 
wife  Creator  for  its  defence.  If  any  of  this  black 
fluid  happens  to  drop  upon  the  hand,  it  burns  like  a 
cauflic. 

There  are  here  alfo  a vaft  variety  of  fhell-fifh,  as 
lobfiers,  crabs,  craw-fifh,  prawns,  Ihrimps,  oyfters, 
mufcles,  cockles,  fea-fnails,  flar-fifh,  hermit-fifb,  and 
many  others  ; one  of  the  moft  curious  of  which  is  the 
fea-urchin,  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  the  fea-apple, 
a name  that  reprefents  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  thin 
and  tender  fhell  that  furrounds  this  extraordinary  fifli, 
which  is  very  common  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  where 
they  are  feen  every  day.  They  are  of  various  fizes, 
from  that  of  a walnut  to  the  head  of  a new-born  infant; 
fome  are  of  the  form  of  a cone,  and  others  are  quite 
round,  except  the  under  part,  which  is  pretty  fiat, 
and  of  thefe  are  the  greatefl:  number.  1 he  fhell  is 
covered  with  a multitude  of  fmall  fharp  prickles  like 
fmall  pins,  which  they  probably  fhed  once  a year,  and 
have  new  ones.  "When  they  are  juft  taken  out  of  the 
fea,  they  have  a beautiful  greeniih  luftre  ; but  their 
greatefl:  beauty  appears  when  they  are  dried,  boiled, 
and  the  prickles  rubbed  off.  This  beauty  confifts  in 
certain  regular  interchangeable  ftripes  of  a cylindrical 
form,  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  fome  are 
white,  others  of  an  orange  colour,  others  of  a light 
red,  and  others  of  a deep  red  : and  thefe  ftripes  are 
ftrewed  over  with  as  many  little  white  knobs  as  there 
were  originally  prickles.  When  this  fine  fhell  is  bro- 
ken, which  is  eafily  done,  there  is  found  in  it  a quan- 
tity of  flime  and  water,  with  a fmall  fifh,  of  a black 
or  dark  red  colour  ; and  from  this  little  body  there 
runs  into  all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  fhell  a 
great  number  of  fine  threads,  that  leem  only  com- 
pofed  of  a thicker  flime,  and  have  a communication 
with  the  external  prickles  ; and  between  thd'e  is  dif- 
pofed  in  ftripes  a yellow  fpawn.  The  fifh  lies  ftretch- 
ed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  fhell,  where 
there  is  an  almoft  imperceptible  opening,  through 
which  the  excrements  pafs.  The  mouth  which  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  is  formed  of  five  bones,  part  convex, 
and  part  concave,  all  running  to  a fmall  point,  where 
they  join  together  like  the  bill  of  a bird,  and  have 
fome  refernblance  to  a flower.  The  fea-urchin  is 
found  in  a fandy  bottom,  where  he  rolls  himfelf  about 
on  his  prickles  at  pleafure. 
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SEC  T.  III. 

Of  the  Perfons,  Drefs,  Houfes,  Hofpitality,  and 
Food  of  the  Norwegians. 

THE  Norwegians  are  generally  tall  of  fta- 
ture,  well  made,  and  lively  ; yet  thofe  on  the  coaft 
are  faid  to  be  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  robuft  as  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  mountains,  but  are  remarkable  for 
being  fatter,  and  having  rounder  faces.  The  hair 
and  eyes  of  the  Norwegians  are  of  a lighter  colour 
than  thofe  of  moil  other  nations  ; and  a dark  com- 
plexion is  as  rare  here,  as  a fair  complexion  in  Italy. 
Indeed  their  eyes  are  generally  blue,  or  of  a light 
grey;  and  they  are  in  every  refpecl  a different  peo- 
ple from  the  Laplanders , who  live  farther  to  the 
north,  and  are  of  a fmaller  ftature,  have  a flatter 
vifage,  a dark  brown  complexion,  and  black  hair. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  brifk,  adlive,  and 
fo  ingenious,  that  the  peafants  employ  neither  hat- 
ters, ihoe-makers,  weavers,  taylors,  tanners,  carpen- 
ters, joiners,  nor  frniths ; all  thefe  trades  being  exer- 
cifed  in  every  farm-houfe ; and  they  think  a boy  can 
neither  be  a ufeful  member  of  fociety,  nor  a good 
man,  without  becoming  mafter  of  all  thofe  arts. 

The  Norwegians , who  live  in  towns,  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  their  drels ; but  the  peafants  do  not 
trouble  themfelves  about  falhions.  Thofe  termed 
Strile  farmers,  have  their  breeches  and  (lockings  of 
one  piece.  They  have  a wide  loofe  jacket  made  of 
a coarfe  woollen  cloth,  as  are  alfo  their  waiftcoats  ; 
and  thofe  who  are  fond  of  appearing  fine,  have  the 
feams  covered  with  cloth  of  a different  colour.  The 
peafants  of  one  parith  are  remarkable  for  wearing 
white  clothes  edged  with  black  : the  drefs  of  ano- 
ther parifh  is  black  edged  with  red  ; and  that  of 
another  is  all  black  ; others  wear  black  and  yellow  : 
and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  every  parifh  vary 
in  the  colour  of  their  clothes. 

They  wear  a flapped  hat,  or  a little  brown,  grey, 
or  black  cap,  made  quite  round,  and  the  feams 
adorned  with  black  ribbons.  They  have  (hoes  of  a 
particular  conftrudlion,  without  heels,  confifting  of 
two  pieces,  the  upper-leather  fitting  clofe  to  the 
foot,  and  the  foie  being  joined  to  it  by  many  plaits 
and  folds.  In  winter,  and  when  they  travel,  they 
wear  a fort  of  half  boots  that  reach  up  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  and  are  laced  on  one  fide  ; and  when 
they  go  on  the  rocks  in  the  fnow,  they  put  on  fnow- 
fhoes  : but  as  thefe  are  troublefome,  when  they 
have  a great  way  to  travel,  they  put  on  fnow-lkates, 
which  are  about  as  broad  as  the  foot,  but  fix  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  pointed  before  ; they  are  covered  un- 
derneath with  feal-fkin,  fo  that  the  fmooth  grain  of 
the  hair  turns  backward  to  the  heel.  With  thefe 
fnow-fkates  they  Aide  as  fad  upon  the  fnow  as  upon 
the  ice,  and  no  horfe  can  keep  pace  with  them. 

The  peafants  never  wear  a neckcloth,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind,  except  when  they  are  drefled  ; for 


their  neck  and  bread  are  always  open,  and  they  let 
the  fnow  beat  into  their  bofoms  : on  the  contrary, 
they  cover  their  veins,  binding  a woollen  fillet  round 
their  wrids.  About  their  body  they  wear  a broad 
leather  belt,  adorned  with  convex  brafs  plates,  to 
which  hangs  a brafs  chain  that  holds  their  large 
knife,  gimblet,  and  other  tackle. 

The  women  at  church,  and  in  genteel  affemblies, 
are  drefled  in  jackets  laced  clofe,  and  have  leather 
girdles  with  filver ornaments  about  them.  They  wear  a 
filver  chain  three  or  four  times  round  the  neck,  with 
a gilt  medal  hanging  at  the  end  of  it.  Their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  caps  are  almoff  covered  with  fmall  fil- 
ver, brafs,  and  tin  plates,  buttons,  and  large  rings, 
fuch  as  they  wear  on  their  fingers,  to  which  they 
hang  again  a parcel  of  fmall  ones,  which  make  a 
jingling  noife  when  they  move.  A maiden-bride  has 
her  hair  plaited,  and  hung  as  full  as  poffible  with  fuch 
kind  of  trinkets,  as  alfo  her  clothes  : for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  get  all  the  ornaments  they  can. 

Their  houfes  are  generally  built  of  fir  and  pine- 
trees,  the  whole  trunks  of  which  are  only  chopped 
even  to  make  them  lie  clofe,  and  then  laid  one  upon 
another,  and  faftened  with  mortices  at  the  corners. 
Thefe  trunks  are  left  round  as  they  grow,  both  on 
the  infide  and  outfide  of  the  houfe,  and  are  fre- 
quently boarded  over  and  painted,  efpecially  in  the 
trading  towns,  which  gives  them  a genteel  appear- 
ance. 

'The  people  in  the  country  villages  build  their 
houfes  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  with  their 
fields  and  grounds  about  them.  The  (lore-houfe  for 
the  provifions  is  generally  at  a diftance  from  the 
dwelling-houfe,  for  fear  of  fire,  and  placed  high  up- 
on poles  to  keep  the  provifions  dry,  and  preferve 
them  from  mice  and  all  kinds  of  vermin.  The  kit- 
chen alfo  (lands  feparate,  as  do  the  cow-houfes, 
barns,  ftables,  and  the  like.  A farm  has  generally 
a mill  belonging  to  it,  fituated  by  fome  rivulet  ; be- 
fides  a fmith’s  forge.  Up  the  country,  where  tim- 
ber for  building  is  of  little  value,  there  are  many 
farm-houfes  as  large  as  the  feats  of  noblemen  ; thefe 
are  frequently  two  (lories  high,  and  have  a railed 
balcony  in  the  front,  and  the  additional  buildings  re- 
femble  a village.  The  common  farm-houfes  have, 
however,  only  the  ground-floor,  and  no  other  win- 
dow but  a fquare  hole  in  the  wall,  which  in  fummer 
is  left  open  ; but  in  winter,  or  in  wet  weather,  is 
filled  up  with  a wooden  frame,  covered  with  the  in- 
ward membrane  of  fome  animal  that  is  very  ftrong, 
and  as  tranfparent  as  a bladder.  This  hole,  which  is 
as  high  as  poffible,  alio  ferves  to  let  out  the  frnoke 
by  anfvvering  the  purpofe  of  a chimney, 

Under  the  above  hole  there  is  generally  placed 
a long  thick  table,  with  benches  round  it  ; and  at  the 
upper  end  is  a high  feat,  which  belongs  folely  to  the 
mafter.  In  the  towns  thefe  houfes  are  covered  with 
tiles  ; but  in  the  country  the  people  lay  over  the 
boards  the  flippy  bark  of  birch-trees,  which  will  not 
decay  in  many  years.  They  cover  this  again  three  or 
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four  inches  thick  with  turf,  on  which  grafs  or  mofs 
always  grows. 

The  people  are  remarkable  for  their  civility,  and 
are  willing  to  do  any  one  all  the  fervice  in  their 
power.  Hence  a traveller  is  feldom  permitted  to  pay 
for  his  lodging  ; for  they  hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
treat  a ftranger  as  well  as  they  can,  and  think  he 
does  them  an  honour  by  accepting  of  their  civilities  : 
yet  the  peafant  never  gives  his  place  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  to  the  greateft  gueft  that  ever  comes  un- 
<ler  his  roof  ; for  he  thinks  that  place  belongs  only 
to  himfelf.  They  keep  open  houfe  at  Chriftmas 
for  three  week  , during  which  their  tables  are 
fpread  and  loaded  with  the  beft  provifions  they  can 
afford.  At  Chriftmas-eve  their  hofpitality  extends 
to  the  very  birds,  for  whofe  ufe  they  hang  on  a 
pole  at  the  barn-door  an  unthrelhed  ffieaf  of  corn, 
which  draws  thither  the  fparrows  and  other  fmall 
birds. 

In  the  trading  towns  the  inhabitants  live  with  ref- 
peeft  to  provifions  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Danes  ; but  the  peafants  keep  clofe  to  the  manners 
of  their  fore-fathers.  Oat  cakes  are  their  common 
bread  ; but  upon  particular  occafions,  as  at  wed- 
dings, or  other  entertainments,  they  have  rye-bread. 
However,  if  grain  be  fcarce,  which  is  ufually  the 
cafe  after  a very  fevere  winter,  the  peafants  have  re- 
courfe  to  what  even  they  efteem  a difagreeable  me- 
thod of  preferving  life,  by  boiling  and  drying  the 
bark  of  the  fir-tree,  mixing  it  with  a little  oatmeal, 
and  making  it  into  a fort  of  bread.  Even  in  times 
of  plenty,  they  eat  a little  of  this,  in  order  that  when 
there  is  a fcarcity,  they  may  think  it  the  lefs  difa- 
greeable. 

The  greateft  dainties  of  the  Norway  peafants  con- 
fift  in  milk,  meats,  and  different  forts  of  cheefe,  on 
which  they  fpread  butter  as  on  bread.  The  high- 
land peafants  are  fo  fond  of  angelica,  which  grows  ve- 
ry plentifully  in  the  mountains,  that  they  chew  it  in 
a morning  dried,  and  alfo  make  fnuff  of  it. 

The  mountains  furnifh  the  people  with  game,  and 
the  lakes  and  rivers  with  plenty  of  frefh-water  fifh. — 
They  kill  cows,  fheep  and  goats  for  their  winter  ftock, 
part  of  which  they  pickle  and  fmoke,  and  fome  of  it 
they  cut  in  thin  flices,  fprinkle  it  with  fait,  then  dry 
it  in  the  wind,  and  eat  it  like  hung-beef.  They  are 
fond  of  brandy,  and  of  chewing  and  fmoking  to- 
bacco. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Employments  of  the  Norwegians  ; their  Ilardi- 
nefs  ; the  Manner  in  which  they  carry  on  their  Fi  fil- 
ing ; their  Agriculture  ; their  ajlonijbing  Methods 
of  catching  Fowl  ; and  their  Trade. 

THE  peafants  employ  themfehves  in  cutting 
wood,  felling  and  floating  timber,  burning  charcoal, 
*nd  extra&ing  tar.  Many  are  all'o  employed  in  the 


mines,  furnaces,  and  ftamping- mills  ; alfo  in  navi- 
gation and  fifiiing,  befides  hunting  and  fiiooting : 
for  every  body  is  at  liberty  to  purfue  the  game,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  mountains,  and  on  the  heaths  and 
commons,  where  every  peafant  may  make  ufe  of 
what  arms  he  pleafes. 

The  Norwegians  are  inured  to  cold  and  hardfhips 
from  their  childhood  ; for  in  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember they  run  about  bare-footed,  even  upon  the 
ice.  The  mountaineers,  who  daily  go  in  the  woo  Is, 
have  frequently  their  beards  full  of  icicles,  and  their 
bofoms  full  of  fnow.  Our  author  fays,  that  in  his 
travels  over  the  higheft  mountains  of  Norway , which 
are  covered  with  fnow,  and  where  horfes  are  of  no 
fervice,  he  has  feen  the  peafants  in  great  numbers  do 
the  work  of  thefe  animals,  whom  they  feem  almoft 
to  equal  in  ftrength.  When  they  have  been  in  a 
profufe  fweat,  he  faw  them  throw  themfelves  every 
half  hour  upon  the  fnow,  for  the  fake  of  its  refrefh- 
ing  coolnefs,  and  even  fucked  it  to  quench  their 
thirft.  This  they  undergo  without  the  leaft  appre- 
henfions  of  a cold,  or  a fever,  and  without  murmur- 
ing, or  betraying  the  leaf!  difeontent.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  go  on  finging  merrily,  and  with  incredi- 
ble cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity,  undergo  the  hardeft  la- 
bour imaginable  for  nine  hours  together. 

The  ftrong  confiitutions  of  the  fifhermen  and  fea- 
faring  people  of  this  country  are  no  lefs  remarkable. 
The  peafants  of  both  fexes  alienable  together  in  pro- 
digious numbers  about  the  middle  of  January,  to 
make  their  winter-harveft  of  the  rich  produce  of  the 
ocean.  The  people  of  every  family  at  thefe  times 
take  with  them  five  or  fix  weeks  provifions,  which 
chiefly  confift  of  dried  filh.  They  keep  out  at  fea 
all  day  and  a great  part  of  the  night  by  moon  fhine, 
in  open  boats  ; and  after  that,  crowd  together  by 
fcores  into  little  huts  built  in  the  iflands  near  the 
coaft,  where  they  have  hardly  room  to  lay  them- 
felves down  in  their  wet  clothes.  Here  they  repofe 
themfelves  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  return  to  the  fame  laborious  employment 
with  as  much  pleafure  and  cheerfulnefs  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a merry-making. 

Agriculture  in  Norway  is  lefs  burthenfome  to  the 
hufbandman  than  in  other  parts  ; for  he  does  not 
here  toil  in  the  fields  of  an  oppreffive  lord  ; but  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  as  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  are 
his  abfolute  and  certain  property.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  many  places  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience and  fatigue  : for  the  fields  confift  of  little 
fpots  of  ground  among  the  rocks,  many  of  which 
muft  be  dug  inftead  of  being  plowed,  particularly  in 
the  diocefe  of  Bergen , where  the  foil  is  lefs  fruitful, 
and  affords  few  places  where  the  plough  can  be  ufed. 
Inftead  of  this  they  fometimes  ufe  a crooked  ftick, 
-with  an  iron  at  the  end,  which  yielding  eafier  to  the 
•ftones,  is  not  fo  fubjedt  to  break.  Nor  is  the  harveft 
without  its  difficulties  ; the  grain,  according  to  the 
old  cuftom  of  the  peafants,  not  being  mowed  with  a 
U 2 fey  the. 
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fcv the,  except  about  ChrjUana,  where  it  is  lately 
come  into  ufe,  but  cut  with  a fickle  ; for  the  corn 
often  grows  fo  thick  and  dole,  and  the  ftalks  are  fo 
apt  to  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  ears,  that  the 
reapers  grafp  the  ffems  with  one  hand,  while  they 
cut  them  with  the  other,  and  then  bind  them  in 
fheaves  : that  they  may  be  thoroughly  aired  and 
dried,  a great  number  of  poles  are  let  up  in  the 
fields,  and  fix  or  eight  fheaves  hung  to  each  pole.  No 
waggons  are  ufed  in  harveft-work,  except  on  the  fron- 
tiers, where  they  have  been  introduced  ; but  inftead 
of  them  the  Norway  peafants  ufe  fledges,  and  are 
prejudiced  againft  any  other  kind  of  vehicle,  even  in 
places  where  waggons  might  eafilv  travel,  though 
their  work  would  be  performed  with  much  greater 
eafe  and  expedition.  But  in  this  and  every  thing 
elfe  they  are  fo  fu  peril  it  ioufly  tenacious  of  the  cuftoms 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  fore-fathers,  that  they 
will  not  venture  to  move  a ftone  which  their  pa- 
rents had  fuffered  to  lie. 

The  catching  of  birds  affords  fotne  of  the  inha- 
bitants a very  good  maintenance  ; but  it  is  itnpoffible 
to  give  a juft  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  danger  with 
which  the  people  fearch  for  the  birds  in  the  high 
and  deep  rocks,  many  of  which  are  above  two  hun- 
pred  fathoms  perpendicular.  Thefe  people,  who  are 
called  bird-men,  have  two  methods  of  catching  them  : 
they  either  climb  up  thefe  perpendicular  rocks,  or 
are  let  down  from  the  top  by  a firong  and  thick 
rope.  When  they  climb  up,  ^ they  have  a large  pole 
of  eleven  or  twelve  ells  in  length,  with  an  iron  hook 
at  the  end.  They  who  are  underneath  in  a boat, 
or  Hand  on  a cliff,  fallen  this  hook  to  the  waiftband 
of  the  man’s  breeches  who  climbs,  by  which  means 
they  helpdaim  up  to  the  highefl  projection  he  can 
reach,  and  fix  his  feet  upon.  They  then  help  up  ano- 
ther to  the  fame  place  ; and  when  they  are  both  up, 
give  each  his  bird-pole,  and  long  rope,  which  they 
tie  at  each  end  round  their  waift.  The  one  then 
climbs  up  as  high  as  he  can  ; and  where  it  is  difficult 
the  other,  by  putting  his  pole  under  his  breech, 
pufhes  him  up,  till  he  gets  to  a good  Handing-place. 
The  uppermoft  of  the  two  then  helps  the  other  up 
to  him  with  a rope  ; and  thus  they  proceed  till  they 
get  to  the  part  where  the  birds  build,  and  there  they 
fearch  for  them.  As  they  have  many  dangerous 
places  flill  to  climb,  one  always  feeks  a convenient 
ipot  where  he  can  Hand  fee  ore  by  being  able  to  hold 
himfeif  fall,  while  the  other  is  climbing  about.  If 
the  latter  Ihouid  happen  to  flip,  he  is  held  up  by  the 
other,  who  Hands  firm;  and  when  he  has  paffied  in 
fafety  thofe  dangerous  places,  he  fixes  himfeif  in  the 
fame  manner,  that  he  may  enable  the  other  to  come 
fafe  to  him  ; and  then  they  clamber  about  after  birds 
where  they  pleafe.  But  fometimes  accidents  happen  ; 
for  if  one  does  not  Hand  firm,  oris  too  weak  to  fup- 
port  the  other  when  he  flips,  they  both  fall  and  are 
killed  : and  every  year  fome  perifh  in  this  manner. 

On  their  thus  reaching  the  places  that  are  fcldom 
vifited,  they  find  the  birds  fo  tame,  that  they  may 
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take  them  with  their  hands,  they  being  unwilling 
to  leave  their  young  ; but  where  they  are  wild,  they 
throw  a net  over  them  in  the  rock,  and  entangle 
thofe  that  are  flying,  with  a net  fixed  to  the  end  of 
their  poles.  Thus  they  catch  a vafi  number  of  fowls, 
and  the  boat  keeping  underneath  them,  they  throw 
the  dead  birds  into  it,  and  foon  fill  the  vefiel.  If 
the  weather  continues  favourable,  and  there  be  a 
great  deal  of  game,  the  bird-men  fometimes  continue 
eight  days  together  on  the  rocks  ; where  they  find 
holes  or  caverns  in  which  they  can  fecurely  take 
their  repofe.  In  this  cafe  they  draw  up  provifions 
with  lines,  and  boats  are  kept  corning  and  going  to 
carry  away  the  game  they  have  caught. 

As  many  of  the  rocks  are  fo  deep  and  dangerous, 
that  they  cannot  pofiibly  climb  up  them,  they  are 
then  let  down  from  above  ; when  they  have  a ftrong 
rope,  eighty  or  a hundred  fathoms  long,  and  about 
three  inches  in  thicknefs.  One  end  of  it  the  bird-man 
fuflens  about  his  waifl,  and  then  drawing  it  between 
his  legs,  fo  that  he  can  fit  on  it,  he  is  let  down  with 
his  bird-pole  in  his  hand,  hy  fix  men  at  top,  who  lets 
the  rope  fink  by  degrees,  but  lays  a piece  of  timber  on 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  for  it  to  Aide  on,  to  prevent  its 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  fiiarp  points  of  the  Hones. 
Another  line  is  faHened  round  the  man’s  wain,  which 
he  pulls  to  give  figns  when  he  would  have  them  pull 
him  up,  let  him  lower,  or  keep  him  where  he  is.  He 
is  in  great  danger  of  the  Hones  loofening  by  the  rope, 
and  falling  upon  him  ; he  therefore  wears  a thick 
furred  cap  well  lined,  which  fecures  him  from  the 
blows  he  may  receive  from  fmall  Hones  ; but  if  large 
ones  fail,  he  is  in  the  greateH  hazard  of  lofing  his 
life.  Thus  do  thefe  poor  men  often  expofe  tbem- 
felves  to  the  moH  imminent  danger,  merely  to  get  a 
fubfiHence  for  their  families.  There  are  fome 
indeed  who  fay  there  is  no  great  hazard  in  it,  after 
they  are  accuHomed  to  it  ; but  at  firh  the  rope  turns 
round  with  them,  till  their  heads  are  giddy,  and 
they  can  do  nothing  to  fave  themfelves.  Thofe 
who  have  learnt  the  art,  make  a play  of  it;, 
they  put  their  feet  againH  the  rock,  throw  themfelves 
feveral  fathoms  out,  and  puffi  themfelves  into  what 
place  they  pleafe.  They  even  keep  themfelves  out 
on  the  line  in  the  air,  and  catch  with  their  poles 
numbers  of  birds  flying  out  and  into  their  boles. 
The  greateH  art  confifls  in  throwing  themfelves  out, 
fo  as  to  living  under  the  projection  of  a rock,  where 
the  birds  gather  together:  here  they  fix  their  feet, 
loofen  themfelves  from  the  rope,  and  fallen  it  to  a 
Hone  to  prevent  it  Twinging  out  of  their  reach. 
When  a man  has  done  this,  he  climbs  about  and 
catches  the  birds  either  with  his  hands  or  his  pole, 
and  when  he  has  killed  as  many  as  he  thinks  proper, 
he  ties  them  together,  fahens  them  to  the  fmall  line, 
and  by  a pull  gives  a fign  for  thofe  above  to  draw 
them  up.  In  this  manner  he  works  all  day,  and 
when  he  wants  to  go  up,  he  either  gives  a fignal  to 
be  drawn  up,  or,  with  his  belt  full  of  birds,  works 
himfeif  up  with  his  hands  and  feet. 
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In  cafe  there  are  not  people  enough  to  hold  the 
rope,  the  bird-man  fixes  a poft  in  the  ground,  fallens 
his  rope  to  it,  and  Aides  down  without  any  help  ; after 
which  he  goes  to  work  as  before  In  fome  places 
there  are  fteep  cliffs  of  a prodigious  fize  lying  under 
the  land,  and  yet  above  two  hundred  yards  above  the 
water,  which  are  likewife  very  difficult  to  be  got  at. 
Down  thefe  cliffs  they  help  one  another  in  the  above 
maner,  and  taking  a ftrong  rope  with  them,  faAen  it 
here  and  there  in  the  cliff  where  they  can,  and  leave 
it  all  the  fummer  ; upon  this  they  will  run  up  and 
down,  and  take  the  birds  at  pleaffire. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  how  dreadful  and  dange- 
rous this  bird-catching  appears  to  the  beholders,  from 
the  vaft  height  and  exceffive  fteepnefs  of  the  rocks, 
many  of  which  hang  over  the  fea.  It  feems  impoffi- 
ble for  men  to  enter  the  hole  under  thefe  projections, 
or  to  walk  a hundred  fathoms  high  on  crags  of  rocks, 
where  they  can  but  juft  fix  their  toes. 

After  the  birds  are  brought  home,  they  eat  part  of 
them  frefh,  and  part  is  hung  up  to  dry  for  the  winter 
feafon.  Thefe  birds  afford  the  inhabitants  a good 
maintenance,  partly  from  their  feathers,  which  are 
gathered  and  fent  to  foreign  parts,  and  partly  from 
their  fleffi  and  eggs  ; fome  forts  of  which  are  as 
good  as  hens  eggs,  and  are  fent  to  market,  though 
they  are  of  various  colours  and  fizes. 

The  Norwegians  carry  on  a confiderable  trade,  both 
to  Denmark  and  foreign  nations : they  export  mafts, 
timber,  deal  boards,  oak  planks;  copper  wrought 
and  unwrought  ; iron  in  bars,  and  caft  into  cannon, 
pots,  and  ftoves ; lead  in  fmall  quantities ; marble 
mill-ftones,  falmon,  herrings,  cod,  ling,  lobfters,  cow- 
hides, goat-fkins ; the  furs  of  ermins,  martens, 
beavers,  foxes,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  down  feathers, 
butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  tar,. pitch,  juniper  and  other 
berries,  nuts  allum,  fait,  vitriol  and  pot-afhes.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  import  wine  and  many  other 
articles  of  luxury. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Religion  and.  Government  of  the  Norwegians. 

LUTHERANISM  is  the  eftabliffied 
and  almoft  the  only  religion  in  Norway , except  in 
the  provinces  of  Finmark , where  are  ftill  no  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  pagans,  but  no  hardlhip,  expence, 
or  labour,  is  fpared  for  their  converfion.  The  firft 
meafures  for  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Norway 
were  taken  in  the  year  1528,  and  were  completed  in 
1537.  In  1607  a new  hierarchy,  or  church  govern- 
ment was  eftabliffied  : in  every  fee  there  is  a biihop  ; 
the  biihop  of  Chrifiana  is  the  principal,  and  takes 
place  of  all  the  reft.  Under  the  biffiops  are  the 
provofts,  the  preachers,  and  the  chaplains,  or  curates, 
with  inferior  church  officers.  A pariffi  ufually  con- 
tains more  churches  than  one  ; whence  the  parochial 
incumbent  has  often  the  care  of  mai>y. 

With  refpett  to  the  laws  of  Norway^  king  Olat'e  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  ftrft  legifiator  of  this  country, 


and  to  have  inftituted  a law  for  the  puniffiment  oi 
robbery,  fraud,  and  affaults.  King  Chriftian  the  IV. 
publilhed  a new  body  of  laws  for  Norway , which 
were  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Chriftian  V.  who 
caufed  a new  digeft  to  be  drawn  up,  and  thefe  are  the 
only  laws  now  obferved  in  the  kingdom.  This  law- 
book was  printed  in  one  volume  in  quarto  at  Copen - 
hagen  in  1687  ; the  fubftauce  of  it  is  taken  from  that 
of  Denmark , with  only  a few  neceftary  alterations  on 
account  of  the  different  circumftances  of  the  two 
kingdoms. 

At  prefent  the  chief  officer  in  Norway  is  a vice- 
ftadtholder,  who  is  prefident  of  the  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  at  Chrifiana , which  is  the  general  tribunal 
for  all  Norway , to  which  there  lies  an  appeal  in  all 
caufes  from  the  inferior  courts  of  the  feveral  diocefes, 
or  general  governments,  in  this  kingdom;  but  mav, 
however,  be  removed  to  the  fupreme  court  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

Each  of  the  four  diocefes,  or  general  governments, 
into  which  Norway  is  divided,  has  its  general  gover- 
nor, and  under  thefe  are  the  prefects.  The  olfice  of 
both  are  the  fame  as  in  Denmark. 

Next  to  the  prefeCIs  are  the  fecretaries  and  the 
collectors,  who  levy  the  king’s  taxes,  and  pay  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  receiver. 

There  are  nine  provincial  courts,  over  which  are 
nine  judges  : there  are  alfo  inferior  judges,  each  of 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  eight  affiftants,  has  the 
power  of  deciding  caufes  within  his  diftriCt.  Be- 
tides, in  the  four  chief  cities  of  Norway , Chrifiana , 
Chrfianfandy  Bergen , and  Drontheim , are  prefidents 
appointed  by  the  king ; and  under  thefe,  as  in  all 
other  towns,  are  collectors.  There  are  likewife  col- 
lectors of  the  toll,  comptrollers  over  the  farmers  of 
the  duties,  and  commiffaries  of  provifions  in  this  part 
of  his  Danifh  majefty’s  dominions* 

With  refpeCt  to  the  divifion  of  Norway , nature  has 
divided  the  main  land  of  this  kingdom  into  two  parts 
by  the  immenfe  chain  of  mountains  called  Dojrefeld 
and  Lang  f eld  which  feparate  the  weftern  and  north- 
ern parts  that  lie  near  the  fea,  from  the  fouthern 
and  eaftern,  ot^  inland  parts.  Here  it  rauft  be  ob- 
ferved, that  the  high  lands  which  lie  to  the  fouth  and 
eaft  of  thofe  mountains  are  called  Sondenfeld , or 
Southland;  while  that  lying  north  cf  Dof refield  and 
weft  of  Langfield  toward  the  fea,  is  called  Norden- 
feld,  or  North-land 

But  according  to  the  political  divifion  of  this 
country,  it  confifts  of  four  general  governments  ; two 
of  which,  that  is,  Chrifiana  and  Chrfianfand,  lie  in 
the  fouth  ; and  Bergen  and  Drontheim  in  the  north 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  ecclefiaftical  divifion 
into  four  bilhopricks,  is  agreeable  to  the  civil,  and  as 
the  general  governments  are  fubdivided  into  prefec- 
tures, and  diftricls  or  fiefs,  fo  the  biffioprics  are  fub- 
divided into  provoftlhips  and  pariftres. 

The  annual  revenues  arifing  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark from  Norway  exceeds  eight  hundred  thouiand 
rix-dollars. 
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SEC  T.  VI. 

Of  the  four  Governments  of  Norway,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Places  in  each ; particularly  of  the  Silver- 
mines  of  Kongfberg,  and  the  Whirlpool  of  Mof- 
koeftrotn. 

T II  E government  of  Christiana,  or 
Aggerhus,  is  the  largeft  in  the  fouth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  richeft  in  all  Norway.  Its  capital 
is  Chrijtiana , which  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  built  city  in 
the  kingdom  ; it  is  regularly  built,  is  of  a confide- 
rable  extent,  and  carries  on  a great  trade.  Here  the 
governor  and  the  bifhop  of  Chrijliana  refide,  and 
here  are  held  the  general  and  provincial  high  courts 
of  judicature.  It  has  a work-houfe,  and  two  fuburbs 
called  Water l and  and  Peper-Vigen  ; through  the  firft 
runs  a river,  which  rifes  in  Maridalen.  We  have, 
however  no  particular  defeription  of  the  buildings  of 
this  city,  which  is  fltuated  in  59°  50'  N.  latitude,  and 
in  iou  1 5 E.  longitude. 

Ivongsberg  is  a flourilhing  mine  town  in  this 
.government,  that  contains  no  lefs  than  10  or  1 1,000 
fouls,  among  whom  are  a congregation  of  Danes  and 
another  of  Germans f A mint  was  fet  up  in  this  town 
fo  early  as  the  year  1686,  and  in  1689,  the  mine-col- 
lege was  erected.  Kongjherg  is  mold  famous  for  its 
filver  mines,  which  are  the  richeft  in  all  Nortuay. 
Thefe  were  difeovered  in  1623,  upon  which  the  town 
was  immediately  built,  and  peopled  with  German 
miners.  In  1751,  forty-one  fhafts  and  twelve  veins 
were  wrought  in  the  four  reviers  of  this  mine  in  which 
three  thouiand  five  hundred  officers,  artificers,  and 
labourers  are  ufually  employed.  The  rich  ore  in 
this  mine  is  found  only  in  difiperfed  ftrata  and  inter- 
rupted veins.  Even  pure  filver  is  fometimes  dug  out 
of  it  ; and  in  1647  fome  gold  was  found  among  the 
filver,  of  which  king  Chriftian  IV.  caufed  the 
famous  Billen  ducats  to  be  coined,  with  this  legend, 
Vide  Mjra  Domini;  See  the  wonderful  works  of 
the  Lord.  In  the  year  1697,  a vein  of  gold  was 
dilcovered  here,  of  which  ducats  were  coined,  which 
on  one  fide  had  this  infeription,  Christian  V.  D.  G. 
Rex  Dan.  Norw.  V.  G.  The  legend  on  the  re- 
verfe  was  from  the  book  of  Job  : Von  Mitternacht 
kommt  gold:  that  is,  (Jut  of  the  north  cometh 
gold.  Kongjherg,  December  I,  1697. 

Thefe  mines  are  in  a mountain  between  Kongf- 
berg  and  the  river  forded : but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  filver  ore  is  not,  as  was  at  firft  imagined,  limited 
to  that  mountain,  but  extends  its  veins  for  fome  miles 
throughout  the  adjacent  diftrifts  ; which  is  proved 
by  the  new  mines  that  are  from  time  to  time  under- 
taken in  feveral  places,  and  moft  of  them  carried  on 
very  profperoufly  One  of  the  moft  ancient  and  rich 
of  all  the  mines,  named  “ Old  God’s  Bleffing,”  has 
fometimes,  within  a week,  yielded  feveral  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  rich  ore.  This  mine  never  fails  to 
fill  the  beholder  with  amazement  at  its  aftonifhing 
depth,  which  is  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  eighty 


perpendicular  fathoms  ; and  the  circumference  at  the 
bottom  forms  a clear  of  fome  hundreds  of  fathoms. 
Here  the  fight  of  thirty  or  forty  piles,  burning  on  all 
fides  in  this  gloomy  cavern,  and  continually  fed,  in 
order  to  mollify  the  ftone  in  the  profecution  of  the 
mines,  feems,  according  to  the  common  idea,  an  image 
of  hell  ; and  the  fwarms  of  miners,  covered  with  foot, 
and  buftling  about  in  habits  according  to  their 
feveral  employments,  may  well  pafs  for  fo  many 
devils;  efpecially  when,  at  a fignal  that,  a mine  is 
going  to  be  fprung  in  this  or  that  courfe,  they  roar 
aloud,  “ Berg  livet !”  “ Berg-livet  !”  Take  care  of 
your  lives  ! 

Frederickshall  is  a famous  frontier  town  toward 
Sweden , fituated  in  latitude  550  26  , at  the  north  of 
the  river  Tijledal , where  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Spinefund.  This  town  was  formerly  called  Haldeti , 
and  was  a mean  place,  under  the  jurifdiLion  of  the 
magiftracy  of  Frederickjladt ; yet  it  made  a very  gal- 
lant defence  againft  the  Swedes  in  1658  and  1659, 
hy  means  of  a (mail  intrenchment  or  rampart.  It 
was  afterward  {Lengthened  with  additional  fortifi- 
cations; and  in  1660  fuftained  a third  fiege  from  the 
Swedes  ; and  Charles  Guftavus  is  by  fome  thought 
to  have  received  here  the  wound  of  which  he  died. 
Five  years  after,  this  town  received  a charter,  with 
the  privileges  of  a city.  In  Riband  1718,  the  in- 
habitants again  diftingui filed  themfelves  by  the  vigo- 
rous defence  they  made  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
Swedes ; and  here, on  the  eleventh  of  December  1718, 
Charles  the  XII.  of  Sweden  was  {hot  in  the  trenches. 

His  fall  was  deftin’d  to  a barren  ftrand, 

A petty  fortrefs,  and  a dubious  hand  ; 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a moral  or  adorn  a tale. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

King  Frederic  IV.  ordered  a pyramid,  twenty  feet 
high,  to  be  erefted  on  the  fpot  where  that  hero  fell. 
Its  fides  were  decorated  with  military  trophies,  the 
arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  king’s  name  ; and  the  top 
was  furrounded  with  a gilt  crown.  On  four  marble 
tables  at  the  bafe,  were  one  Latin  and  two  Danijh 
inferiptions,  in  golden  letters.  But  king  Chriftian 
VI.  in  compliment  to  Sweden,  ordered  this  pyramid 
to  be  taken  down.  The  town  itfelf  is  of  no  great 
{Length  ; but  on  a high  rock  oppofite  to  it,  Hands 
the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Frederickjlein , and  there  are 
other  fmaller  forts  near  it.  This  city  has  been  feve- 
ral times  deftroyed  with  fire. 

Fredericxstadt  was  built  in  1567  by  Frederic 
II.  who  granted  it  a beneficial  charter,  and  removed 
the  provincial  court  thither.  It  lies  thirty-four  miles 
to  the  north  weft  of  Frederichjhall , and  is  governed 
by  a town  magiftrate,  and  its  chief  trade  is  in  timber. 
Frederichjladt  was  regularly  fortified  in  1655  by  Fre- 
deric III.  and,  new  works  have  been  fince  added  to 
it  ; fo  that  its  {Length  by  nature  and  art,  and  its 
convenient-  fituation,  render  it  the  moft  important 
fortrefs  in  Norway. 
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The  general  government  of  ChristiANsand  is 
fituated  in  the  moft  fouthern  extremity  of  Norway, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  government  of 
Chriftiana,  and  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  by  the 
North  Sea.  This  province  is  fertile  in  corn,  and  has 
feveral  rivers  one  of  which  is  the  Mandel,  which  in 
one  place  has  a bridge  laid  over  it  from  one  rock  to 
another,  thirty-fix  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 
At  a fmall  diftance  from  this  bridge  is  a cataraCt, 
where  a very  uncommon  method  of  fifhing  is  prac- 
tifed  ; the  fifhermen  go  under  the  cataraCt,  which 
forms  an  arch  over  their  heads,  to  catch  the  falmon, 
at  the  extreme  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  a hole  in  the 
rock.  This  government  confifts  of  four  prefectures, 
five  diftriCts,  and  has  two  provincial  courts. 

The  principal  city  of  this  government  is  Christi- 
ansand,  which  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  in 
59°  3'  North  latitude,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the 
bifhop  and  the  general  governor,  where  is  a cathedral 
and  epifcopal  fchool.  This  city  was  built  by  Chriftian 
IV.  between  the  year  1641  and  1643,  and  is  thus 
called  from  its  founder,  and  the  great  fand,  or  ftrand, 
on  which  it  is  built.  It  is  of  fquare  form,  and  the 
ftreets  are  broad,  regular,  and  handfome.  Its  fitu- 
ation  is  very  commodious,  three  fides  of  it  being 
furrounded  either  with  frefh  or  fait  water,  and  on 
the  fourth  it  has  a communication  with  fine  mea- 
dows and  the  mountains.  In  1734  the  church,  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  city,  was  deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  fmall  town  of  Arndal  is  remarkable  for  its 
fituation  on  a rock  in  the  midft  of  the  river  Nid.  It 
has  a good  wharf,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  ftand  on 
the  acclivity  of  the  rock,  the  reft:  being  built  on  piles 
in  the  water.  The  ftreets  are  only  formed  of  bridges 
of  boats  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  go  from 
houfe  to  houfe.  The  water  is  of  fufficient  depth  for 
the  largeft  fhips  to  lie  alongfide  of  the  bridges.  As 
the  church  ftands  high,  and  almoft  on  the  fummit  of 
the  rock,  there  is  an  afcent  to  it  from  the  houfes  by 
a great  number  of  fteps  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The 
inhabitants  make  a good  ufe  of  the  commodious  fitu- 
ation of  this  town  for  trade,  by  employing  many  fhips 
and  dealing  largely  in  timber. 

The  government  of  Bergen  is  from  two  hundred 
and  forty  to  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
tains only  the  fingle  prefecture  of  Bergenhuus , in- 
cluding feven  diftriCts,  and  the  fame  number  of  pro- 
voftfhips.  This  country  is  very  populous,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  having  feven  marble  quarries  ; but 
produces  little  corn. 

The  only  city  we  fhall  defcribe  in  this  government 
is  that  of  Bergen,  its  capital,  which  has  the  greateft: 
trade  in  all  Norway.  It  is  fituated  in  6i°  11  North 
latitude  in  the  midft  of  a valley,  and  built  in  a femi- 
circular  form,  on  the  fides  of  a bay  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Waag.  Nature  has  well  fortified  it  on  the 
landfide  by  lofty  mountains,  feven  of  which  are  re- 
markably highr  while  the  defiles  or  pafies  between 
them  are  quite  impaflable  to  an  enemy  ; and  toward 
the  fea  the  harbour  is  well  defended  by  feveral  forti- 
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fications.  Ail  the  churches,  public  edifices,  and  moft: 
of  the  houfes  along  the  ftrand  are  built  with  ftone. 
This  city  formerly  contained  thirty  churches  and 
convents ; but  it  has  at  prefent  only  four  parifh- 
churches,  three  of  which  are  Danijh , and  one  German , 
with  a church  in  the  large  hofpital  of  St.  Jurgen,  and 
a fmall  chapel  in  St.  James’s  church-yard.  The  caftle 
of  Bergen  is  a noble  ftruCture.  The  large  cathedral 
fchool  was  founded  in  1534,  by  bifhop  i’etrus  who 
alfo  endowed  it,  and,  by  the  liberality  of  king  Fre- 
deric II.  and  others,  twelve  fcholars  are  maintained 
and  educated init.  Thenavig  itionfchaol  founded  her'’, 
which  once  flourifhed  greatly,  is  now  fallen  to  decay. 
The  Seminarium  Fredericianum  alfo  deferves  notice, 
it  being  a noble  foundation,  where  moral  and  natural 
philofophy,  the  mathematics,  hiftory,  with  the  Latin 
and  French  languages,  are  taught.  This  city  carries 
on  a large  trade  in  all  kinds  of  fifh,  tallow,  hides,  and 
timber  ; and  the  returns  are  moftly  made  in  corn  and 
foreign  commodities.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  thirty  thoufand. 

The  general  government  of  Drontheim  is  the 
moft  nothern  province  in  Norway , and  the  largeft  in 
extent.  It  borders  on  the  North  Sea , on  Sweden , 
and  Swedijfo  Lapland.  A range  of  iflands  extends 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  and  between  them  and  the 
continent  runs  a large  bay  called  Weft  Fiorden.  Among 
the  above  iflands  is  a remarkable  kind  of  current,  or 
whirlpool,  called  the  Mojkoeftrom,  in  latitude  68°, 
near  the  ifland  of  Moftece,  from  which  this  whirlpool 
takes  its  name.  It  3 impetuofity  or  roarings  are  heard 
at  a great  diftance,  and  have  no  intermiflion,  except 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  turn  of  high  and  low 
water,  when  its  violence  feems  at  a ftand,  and  fifher- 
men  venture  upon  it  with  their  boats  : but  this  mo- 
tion foon  returns,  and  gradually  increafes  till  it  forms 
a vortex,  which  abforbs  whatever  comes  within  its 
influence  .At  the  time  of  a flood  the  ftream  runs  up 
the  country  between  the  iflands  of  Lofoden  and  Mojkoe, 
with  a boifterous  rapidity  ; but  the  roar  of  its  impe- 
tuous ebb  to  the  fea  is  fcarce  equalled  by  the  loudeft 
and  moft  dreadful  cataracts,  the  noife  being  heard 
at  feveral  leagues  diftance.  The  whirlpool  is  then  of 
fuch  extent  and  depth,  that  if  a ftiip  comes  within 
its  attraction,  it  is  inevitably  abforbed,  and  dallied  to* 
pieces  againft  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.  But  when 
the  ftream  is  moft  boifterous,  and  its  fury  heightened 
by  a ftorm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  within  one  Nor- 
way, or  fix  Englift}  miles  of  it  ; fo  that  boats,  fliips, 
and  yachts,  have  been  drawn  into  it  from  a diftance 
which  they  imagined  fecured  them  from  its  attraction. 
It  frequently  happens  that  even  whales  coming  too 
near  the  ftream,  are  overpowered  by  its  violence, 
which  they  no  fooner  feel,  than  they  fill  the  ain 
with  dreadful  howlings  during  their  fruitlefs  ftrug- 
gles  to  difengage  themfelves. 

The  general  government  of  Drontheim  contains 
three  prefectures,  which  are  thofe  of  Drontheim , 
Nordlund , and  Finmark. 
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CHAP.  VI L 

Of  DENMARK. 


S E C T.  i. 

The  IJJands  and  Country  included  under  that  Name. 

Their  Situation , Climate , and  Produce  in  general. 

E N M ARK  Proper , con  lifts  of  two  large, 
and  feverai  fmall  iflands,  together  with  the  pen- 
infulaof  Jutland;  the  ancient  Cimbria  Cherfonefus.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  all  thefe  together  confti- 
tute  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  not  any  one  of  them 
:is  feparately  called  by  that  name. 

Denmark  is  fituated  exactly  to  the  N.  of  Germany, 
and  is  feparated  from  it  by  the  Baltic  fea,  and  the  river 
Teven  and  Eider,  which  divide  Jutland  from  Germa- 
p y ■ to  the  W it  is  walked  by  the  North  Jea  ; to  the 
N.  it  has  the  Categate  or  Scaggeret-fea  ; and  on  the 
E.  the  Baltic.  Between  the  continent  and  the  iflands 
Funen  and  Zealand  are  the  famous  ftraits,  called  the 
Sound,  which  divide  Denmark,  or  rather  the  illand 
of  Zealand,  from  Sweden.  It  extends  from  530.  40' 
t°  5 7°.  37'.  N.  from  the  fouthern  part,  of  HolJlein, 
to  c»e  Skagen  in  North  Jutland and  from  8°.  10'. 
to  1 2°.  36'.  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich  ; taking  Sylt 
IJle,  oppofite  South  Jutland,  for  its  weftern  extremi- 
ty, and  the  found  for  its  eaftern  : which  Sound  is 
about  a thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  fa- 
thoms broad,  and  is  the  common  paflage  out  of  the 
North  -pa  into  tire  Baltic.  1 his,  with  the  other 
ftrains  called  the  Great  Belt  and  the  Little  Belt,  are 
reckoned  part  of  the  king  of  Denmark’s  dominions, 
and  all  (hips  that  pafs  that  way  are  obliged  to  pay  a 
toll. 

Befides  the  places  juft  mentioned,  as  conftituting 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  there  are  many  others  fub- 
ieclto  that  ftate,  particularly  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
juft  defcri bed,  with  the  iflands  Faroe,  Iceland,  and  part 
of  Greenland,  the  duchy  of  Sle/wick,  and  HolJlein  in 
Germany  ; (ceded  bv  the  grand  duke  of  RuJJia  in  the 
vear  1773  for  the  county  of  Oldenburg,  and  city  of 
i rad  cl  of  Chrijtianjburg  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea  ; the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St  John, 
with  forne  of  the  Carribbee  iflands,  and  St.  Croix  in 
America  : the  town  of  Tranquebar,  with  its  territory, 
and  the  iflands  of  Nicobar  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel , 
in  the  Had  Imlies.  We  are  here  to  conllder  only 
what  is  properly  termed  Denmark. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Denmark  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  ex- 
aftnefs,  becaufe  its  parts  are  not  contiguous  to  each 
other ; but  we  lhall  hereafter  give  the  exient  of  every 
part  lingly. 

The  air  in  North  Jutland  is  fharp  and  piercing ; 
but  on  the  E.  fide  of  South  Jutland,  and  in  the 
iflands  of  Funen  and  Zealand,  it  is  milder  and  more 
temperate  : in  the  low  and  marftiy  part,  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Laaland,  the  air  is  thick,  nioift,  and  un- 
healty.  dhe  fudden  changes  of  the  winds,  indeed 
render  the  weather  fomewhat  variable,  but  at  the 
fame  time  purge  the  air  of  fogs  and  vapours.  The 
W.  wind,  which  frequently  blows  in  thefe  parts,  is 
the  rnpft  violent.  The  winters  are  however  extremely 
fevere,  the  Sound  being  generally  frozen  over,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  covered  with  fnow. 
The  following  lines,  addrefled  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet , 
from  Copenhagen,  early  in  the  month  of  March,  give 
a lively  defeription  of  a northern  winter  : 

The  hoary  Winter  here  conceals  from  fight 
All  pleating  objects  that  to  verfe  invite  ; 

The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 

The  fiow’ry  plains,  and  filver-ftreaming  floods. 

By  fnow,  difguis’d  in  bright  confufion  lie, 

And  with  one  dazzling  waLfte  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  Spring, 

No  birds  within  the  defart  region  fing. 

The  ftfips  unmov’d  theboift’rous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o’er  the  ocean  fly. 

The  vaft  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 

And  (pout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 

The  ft  arcing  wolves  along  the  main  fea-prowl, 

And  to  the  Moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 

For  many  a fhining  league  the  level  main 
Here  fpreads  itlelf  into  a glafly  plain  : 

There  folid  billows  of  enormous  fize, 

Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  diforder  rife. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I feen  ev’n  here 
The  Winter  in  a lovely  drefs  appear, 

Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treafur'd  fnow. 

Or  winds  began  through  hazy  (kies  to  blow. 

At  evening  a keen  eaftern  breeze  arofe  ; 

And  the  defeending  rain  unfully’d  froze. 

Soon  as  the  filent  Ihades  of  night  withdrew, 
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The  ruddy  morn  difclos’d  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  Nature  in  a rich  difguife, 

And  brighten’d  ev’rv  objed:  to  my  eyes  : 

For  ev’ry  fhrub,  and  every  blade  of  grafs, 

And  ev’ry  pointed  thorn,  feem’d  wrought  in  glafs. 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  ihow, 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimfon  berries  glow'. 
The  thick  fprung  reeds  the  watry  marlhes  yield. 
Seem  polifh’d  lances  in  a hoftile  field. 

The  ftag  in  limpid  currents  with  lurprize, 

Sees  cryftal  branches  on  his  forehead  rife. 

The  fpreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  tow’ring  pine, 
Glaz’d  over,  in  the  freezing  xther  lhine. 

The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  fhun, 

That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  diftant  Sun. 

When  if  a hidden  guft  of  wind  aril’e, 

The  brittle  foreft  into  atoms  Hies  : 

The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  temped:  bends, 
And  in  a fpangled  fhower  the  profpeCI  ends. 

Or  if  a fouthern  gale  the  region  warm, 

And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm, 

The  traveller  a miry  country  lees, 

And  journies  fad  beneath  the  dropping  trees. 

Denmark  is  chiefly  of  a low  and  level  furface,  and, 
except  the  tradf  of  land  about  the  middle  of  Jutland, 
is  very  fertile  ; fo  that  the  country  produces  plenty 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  yields  every  neceflary  for  the 
fupport  of  human  life  : they  breed  horned  cattle  and 
horfes  for  exportation,  and  there  is  afufficiency  of  corn 
for  their  own  fupport.  The  fea-coafts,  lakes,  ponds, 
rivers,  and  brooks  of  this  country  yield  abundance  of 
fifh.  Denmark  produces  no  wine,  no  metals,  and 
very  little  fait.  Moft  of  the  provinces  have  wood  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  neceflary  occafions  ; but  others,  hav- 
ing a more  fcanty  fupply,  are  obliged  to  burn  turf. 
Beech  wood  which  is  the  kind  moft  common  here, 
and  which  is  burnt  in  their  ftoves,  rarifies  and  cleanfes 
the  air,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Molefworth,  pre- 
vents the  numerous  diforders  which  prey  upon  the 
lungs  from  being  much  felt  in  thefe  parts. 

We  (hall  give  a more  particular  account  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  kingdom  in  treating  of  itsfeveral  parts. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Perfons , Drefs , Manners,  and  Cttjloms  of  the 
Danes.  The  Population  of  the  Country. 

THE  Danes  are  generally  tall  and  ftrong- 
iimbed ; they  have  good  features,  and  an  agreeable 
complexion  ; their  hair  is  for  the  moft  part  yellow 
or  red  and  frequently  fair ; as  few  of  them  wear 
wigs,  they  take  much  pains  in  curling  and  difpoling 
of  their  locks.  As  red  hair  is  natural  to  the  coun- 
try, they  have  not  the  folly  to  be  aftiamed  of  it,  and 
therefore  do  not  endeavour  to  conceal  or  change  the 
colour.  People  of  fafhion  of  both  fexes  in  fumtner 
drefs  very  fplendidly  after  the  French  mode ; but  in 
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winter,  like  the  reft  of  the  northern  people, 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  furs  or  wool.  The  v-  . 
drefs  of  the  ladies,  which  is  Danijh,  i 
nient  and  becoming.  The  burghers,  the  iorva 
and  even  the  peafants,  are  neat  in  their  line? 
they  often  change,  and  are  fond  of  making  a q 
appearance.  .Molefworth  fays,  that  he 
a country  in  which  the  minds  of  the  peer 
upon  a level;  and  that  2s  there  are  none  c,  taO'  i- 
nary  qualifications  to  be  found,  who  excel  in  parser’ 
arts  or  fciences,  fo  there  are  feen  no  enthuflafts,  ■ i ~ / 

men,  natural  fools,  or  whimfical  people  ; but  a cer. 
tain  equality  of  underftanding  reigns  among  them, 
every  one  plods  on  in  the  ordinary  beaten  track  of 
common  fenfe,  without  ftarting  forth  either  great 
wits  or  mere  idiots.  The  people  in  genera!  are  pro- 
ficients in  reading  and  writing,  and  their  clergy 
ufually  talk  Latin.  The  encouragement  given  to 
learning,  and  the  modern  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  Denmark,  fince  the  time  of  that  writer, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  have  cer- 
tainly made  conflderable  alterations  in  this  national 
character. 

“ From  all  the  opportunities,”  fays  he,  “ which  I 
have  had  of  feeing  and  converting  with  the  Danes , 
which  I have  done  with  all  ranks,  they  appear  to  be  a 
brave,  courteous,  and  humane  people.  T he  luperior 
dalles  are  of  an  high  fpirit,  and  have  as  much  viva- 
city in  them  as  any  people  in  Europe,  the  French 
alone  excepted.  They  are  fiiewy  and  fond  of  magnifi- 
cence, live  in  a mean  between  the  Englifj  and  the 
Germans , more  fumptuous  than  the  latter,  but  not 
with  fuch  a general  confiftency  as  the  former  ; but 
I fpeak  here  of  their  nobility  only.  In  their  houfes 
they  are  expenfive,  not  only  in  the  architecture,  but 
alfo  in  the  furniture,  exceeding  in  this  refpeft  the 
Germans,  but  not  equalling  the  Englifh  ; who,  I take 
it,  furnifh  their  houfes  in  general  far  better  than  any 
nation  in  the  world.  At  their  tables  they  refemble 
the  Germans  moft  for  cookery,  but  do  not  fit  fo  long 
at  their  meals.  In  Germany,  four  courfes  and  a defert 
will  hold,  upon  a moderate  computation,  four  hours 
and  a half,  which  in  England  is  difpatched  in  one ; 
but  the  Danes  are  between  the  two,  feldom  rifing 
however  under  two  hours.  Some  of  the  nobility  are 
very  expenfive  in  French  cooks,  but  it  is  not  general. 

In  their  wines  they  are  particularly  curious  ; nor  do 
I in  any  country  remember  tailing  a greater  variety, 
or  better  of  the  fort.  Their  tables  are  admirably 
well  ferved  with  filh,  particularly  of  frelh  water; 
and  the  fea  filh  is  in  great  abundance,  though  not  of 
the  beft  forts.  Wild  fowl  they  abound  greatly  in,  and 
have  more  variety  than  we  in  England.  Their  veni- 
fon  is  excellent ; but  their  butcher’s  meat  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Englijh.  All 
the  rich  nobility  have  hot  houfes,  and  walls,  fronted 
with  glafs,  in  their  gardens  ; yet,  for  want  of  a com- 
plete knowledge  in  the  management  of  the  plants, 
their  fruit  in  general  is  bad.” 
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“ If  an  account  is  taken  in  all  thefe  particulars  of 
the  next  dafs  of  the  people,  the  gentry,  there  will 
appear  a more  ftriking  difference  between  them  and 
the  fame  rank  in  England,  than  between  the  Dani/h 
and  the  Engli/fj  nobility.  They  are  not  fo  comfort- 
able in  their  circumftances,  fcarce  any  of  them  are 
poilefled  of  fuch  efhites  as  to  place  them  almoft  upon 
a footing  with  the  nobles,  which  is  fo  common  in  our 
country.  Confidering  that  a great  part  of  the  nobility 
make  a very  handfome  figure,  the  gentry  do  not 
proportionally  equal  them.” 

“ The  lower  clafs  are  not  comparable  to  ours  in 
cafe  and  happinefs  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in  that 
Rate  of  abfolute  flavery  they  were  in  Lord  Molef- 
wor til’s  time ; and  as  to  the  lower  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  cities,  they  have  the  fame  freedom  as  in 
other  abfolute  countries. 

“ The  lower  people,”  continues  our  author,  “have 
•nothing  of  difgufting  brutality  in  their  manners. 
They  make  good  foldiers,  and  with  gentle  ufage  are 
docile  and  tradable.  With  proper  inftruftion,  I be- 
lieve there  are  none  in  Europe  would  make  better 
hufbandmen  and  farmers  •,  for  all  the  peafants,  whe- 
ther free  or  not,  are  little’  farmers;  and  many  of 
them  manage  their  fmall  fpots  ol  ground  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  under  more 
favourable  circumftances,  they  would  equal  their 
neighbours  in  every  thing  belonging  to  the  culture  of 
the  earth.” 

Their  marriages  are  fometimes  contracted  three, 
four,  or  more  years  before  the  ceremony  is  performed. 
The  gentry  give  portions  with  their  daughters  ; but 
the  burghers  and  peafants  only  give  clothes,  houfhold 
goods,  and  a great  wedding  dinner,  which  is  all  they 
part  with  till  their  death. 

Magnificent  burials  and  monuments  are  ufual  with 
the  nobility,  and  fometimes  the  body  of  a perfon  of 
quality  is  kept  in  a vault,  or  the  chancel  of  a church, 
for  feverai  years  together,  till  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  celebrating  the  funeral  with  fuflicient  fplendor* 
The  poorer  fort  are  buried  in  mafiy  chefts  ; and  in 
the  towns  there  are  about  a dozen  common  mourners 
belonging  xa  each  parilh,  who  are  obliged  to  carry 
and  attend  the  people  to  their  graves. 

The  citizens  of  Copenhagen  are  the  only  inferior  peo- 
ple who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  a fword, 
which  is  fo  generally  affirmed  by  them,  that  every 
i obler  and  barber  there  will  bear  that  enfign  of  genti- 
lity, not withftanJlng  their  drefs  and  appearance  be- 
ipeak  the  extremoft  indigence. 

All  their  public  diverllons  take  the  lead  from  the 
court  ; no  one  prefuraes  to  traverfe  the  ffiow  on  a 
fledge  till  the  king  and  his  court  have  taken  that 
amufement.  If  a new  bridge  is  ercCted,  the-  Icing 
mud  firft  pafs  it. 

The  natural  Tons  of  the  king  are  Ailed  Guldenlitu. — 
Notwithftanding  this  country  was  anciently  fo  prolific, 
that  its  fuperiiuous  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
feek  fubfillancy  on  foreign  fhores,  yet  the  leverities 
formerly  exercifed  over  tire  boors  fly  their  lords,  have 


rendered  it  but  thinly  peopled  at  this  day  ; although 
the  moderation  exercifed  by  their  late  wife  and  pa- 
triotic kings,  has  done  a good  deal  to  re-people  the- 
cauntry. 

The  following  is  given,  upon  the  beft  authority,  as 
the  population  of  the  country  in  the  year  r 7 79. 


Iceland. 


P Diocefe  of  Zealand , including  the  i/les  of 
; Zealand , Moen,  and  Bornholm  ; / 

Diocefe  of  Funen,  including  the  ifles  of  f 4J7>45'4 
J Funen , Langcland,  Eolland  and  Faljler. 

I Diocefes  of  Aarhuus,  Flier, 

! Aalborg  and  fiber?  in 

l Jutland 

Tlland  of  Ferro 

r Diocefe  of  Agtrhuus, 

J Cbrijlianjand 

j Brrgben 

l Drontbeim 


4,75* 

>723>I4I 


Duchy  of 


Slejnvict 
Holjlein 
( jlucljiurgh 


Diftrict  of  Kiel 
Total  population  of  the  Dane)  us  Europe. 


46,2or 

243,605 

134,665 

10,072 

75,000 

2,023,028. 


SECT.  III. 


Of  the  Language  of  the  Danes  ; their  Skill  in  the  Arts, 
and  Sciences ; the  Manufactures  carried  on  in  this 
Country ; their  Commerce  and  trading  Companies  5 
•with  their  Coins,  Weights , and  Mca/ures. 

THE  Dani/h  language  is  only  a dialeCt  of  the 
Swedfh  and  Norwegian ; whence  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  three  nations  in  general  underftand  each  other, 
except  in  a few  words  and  phrafes.  The  modem 
Dani/h  is  a mixture  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  or  Teutonic, 
Frifian,  and  German  languages;,  and,  with  refpeCt  to 
the  pronunciation,  has  fome  affinity  with  the  EngHJfjt 
with  which  it  has  many  words  in  common.  'I  heir* 
alphabet  was  formerly  compofed  of  the  Runic  charac- 
ters, which  were  only  fixteen  in  number.  The  Ice- 
landers, who  are  chiefly  emigrants  from  Denmark  and 
AVwqj,vpofleffed, in  the  ninth  century, all  the  learning 
and  all  the  hiftorical  records  of  thefe  northern  regions  r 
among  them  werefoundthebards,  who  were  there  called 
Scalds ; thefe  celebrated  the  actions  of  heroes,  and 
the  remarkable  events  which  formed'  the  hiftory  cf 
the  times,  in  poetical  compofitions,  which  ffiews  how 
dole  a refemblancethe  manners  of  the  fabulous  times, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  bore  to  each  other. 

rl  here  are  two  univerlities  in  Denmark;  the  one 
at  Copenhagen,  the  ether  at  Kail.  In  1742  a royal 
academy  of  iciences  was  inftituted  at  Copenhagen 
with  a royal  fociety  for  the  improvement  of  the  nor- 
thern hiftory  and  languages.  Societies  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  uftful  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
of  1 lie  feverai  branches  of  natural  philofophy  have 
been  inftituted;  and  in  1736  the  Theatrum  Ana- 
tomico-Chirurgicum  and  feverai  libraries  were  erected. 
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At  Copenhagen  is  alfo  an  academy  for  painting,  fculp- 

ture,  and  architecture. According  to  Mr.  Coxe, 

there  are  various  Latin  fchools  eftablilhed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  maintained  at  the 
expence  of  the  crown.  Of  which  there  are  in  Den- 
mark proper  nineteen,  in  Norway  four,  in  Sit f wick 
eleven,  in  Holjlein  fixteen,  and  in  Iceland  two. 

Scarcely  any  manufactures  were  carried  on  in  Den- 
mark in  the  laft  century,  for  they  were  firft  introduc- 
ed by  Frederic  iy.  and  Chriftian  VI.  Yet  there  are 
at  prefent  artifts  of  extraordinary  (kill  at  Copenhagen , 
and  every  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  exe- 
cuted in  Denmark.  Silks,  fluffs,  and  velvets ; cloth, 
cottons,  and  woollen  fluffs ; gold  and  filver  lace,  ta- 
peffry,  ftockings,  and  hats  ; with  different  forts  of 
hardware,  are  alfo  made  in  this  kingdom,  as  are  like- 
wife  porcelain  and  fire-arms.  In  1738  a general 
warehoufe  or  magazine,  was  opened  at  the  exchange 
in  Copenhagen , to  which  manufaiflurers  bring  all  the 
wares  they  cannot  difpofe  of  in  other  towns,  and  are 
paid  for  them  in  ready  money,  from  which  warehoufe 
the  goods  are  delivered  out  to  the  retail  traders  on 
credit. 

As  Denmark  enjoys  the  moft  commodious  fituation 
for  navigation  and  commerce,  it  might  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  important  trade  of  the  north,  and  parti- 
cularly that  carried  on  in  the  Baltic. 

All  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  was  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  Hanfe- towns ; but  they  were  after- 
ward fupplanted  by  the  Englijh  and  Dutch ; chiefly 
fev  the  latter.  The  Danes  firft  began  to  carry  on  their 
own  trade  in  the  reign  of  Chriftian  III.  (A.  D.  1534.) 
it  was  encouraged  by  Chriftian  IV.  (1588)  and  in  the 
reign  of  Chriftian  V.  {1670)  was  carried  on  in  their 
own  bottoms,  but  Frederic  IV.  may  be  called  the 
real  founder  of  the  Danijh  commerce,  which  was  far- 
ther promoted  by  Chriftian  VI.  and  Frederic  V.  the 
three  laft  kings  of  Denmark. 

The  royal  Afiatic  company  was  firft  ere£led  in  the 
•year  1616,  and  confirmed  by  a royal  charter,  in  1698, 
•which  was  renewed  with  certain  reftriflions  in  1732 
and  1744.  This  company  nfed  to  trade  to  Tranque- 
har,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel , where  they  had  a go- 
vernor, and  to  Canton  in  China ; but  this  company 
was  abolifhed,  and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  laid 
open,  in  the  year  1775. 

The  Wefl-lndia  and  Guinea  company,  which  was 
formerly  eftablilhed  by  charter,  was  diflolved  in  1754, 
and  the  trade  to  America  laid  open  to  the  natives  of 
Denmark , Norway,  and  Slefwic  ; but  in  1755  the  king 
eftablilhed  an  African  company,  with  a capital  of  five 
hundred  action?,  every  action  confifting  of  five  luin- 
-dred  rix-dollars,  which  are  divided  between  thirteen 
adventurers. 

This  company  carries  on  a confidefable  traffic  with 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  The  term  which  it  obtain- 
ed from  the  crown  being  forty  years,  its  duration  will 
terminate  in  the  year  1795,  unlefs  a renewal  of  its 
charter  farther  extends  its  exiftence. 

In  the  year  1 770  hoftilities  broke  out  between  the 
Danes  and  Algerines ; in  conference  of  which,  a 


DaniJJj  fleet,  confiffingof  4 fliips  of  the  line,  2 fri- 
gates, 2 bomb  veflels,  and  a fire  Ihip,  attacked  the  port 
of  Algiers  ; but  after  continuing  there  fifteen  days,  and 
making  many  ineffeclual  attempts  to  bombard  the 
place,  the  enterprize  was  abandoned,  and  two  years 
after  the  king  of  Denmark  purchafed  a peace  with  the 
Dey,  by  the  payment  of  about  f.  25,000  fterling,  and 
prelenting  him  with  large  quantities  of  military  lto  -es. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  makes  the  number  of  flaves  pro- 
cured by  the  Danes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa , in  the  year 
1768,  amount  to  twelve  hundred.  Hift.  Pol.  liv. 
xi.  The  Danijh  iflands  in  the  W ejl  Indies , are  all  free 
ports,  and  confequently  very  convenient  for  carrying 
on  a contraband  trade. 

The  Danes  alfo  carry  on  a trade  to  France , Spain, 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic , and  like- 
wife  to  Greenland  by  fending  fliips  to  the  whale  filhery. 

The  current  coins  at  Denmark  are,  a rofe-noble, 
which  is  eighteen  {hillings  fterling ; a ducat,  nine 
{hillings  ; a rix-dollar,  four  {hillings  and  fixpenoe  ; a 
flet-dollar, three  {hillings;  a rix-mark,  about  eleven, 
pence  ; a flet-mark,  about  nine  pence ; and  a ftiver, 
a penny  : befides  thefe  there  are  l'everal  copper  coins 
of  fmaller  value. 

The  weights  are  the  great  and  fmall  hundred,  the 
firft  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  the  other  a 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ; they  have  alfo  their 
lif-pound,  which  is  as  much  as  our  ltone  of  fourteen 
pounds  ; and  their  Ihip-pound,  which  is  twenty  lif- 
pounds.  A Danifs  ell  is  about  one  third  lefs  than  the 
Englijh ; and  a Danijh  mile  almoft  fix  Engljh  miles. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Religion  and  Ecclefiafical  Jurfliclion  of 
Denmark. 

THE  Danes , in  ancient  times,  paid  religious 
worfhip  chiefly  to  the  gods  Fryer,  Thyr,  Freya,  Thor, 
and  Odin  ; and  in  the  Danijlo  language  four  days  in 
the  week  ftill  retain  the  names  of  four  of  thefe  dei- 
ties, of  which  Odin  was  the  chief.  Several  attempt's 
were  made  at  different  times,  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
convert  the  Danes  to  Chriftianity,  and  in  the  year 
882,  Ebbo,  bifhop  of  RbAms,  preached  the  gofpel  in 
Denmark.  King  Harald  IClag,  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  emperor  Lewis,  confenting  to  be  baptized,  was 
attended  back  to  his  kingdom  by  feveral  monks,  who 
founded  churches  at  many  places  in  Denmark,  parti- 
cularly at  Haddehey,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwic , where 
the  firft  DanifJj  church  was  erefted.  But  the  fucceed- 
ing  kings  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  and  cruelly  perfecuted  the  new  converts;  how- 
ever, after  various  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  they  at 
length  obtained  a free  and  uninterrupted  toleration 
from  king  Sweno,  about  the  year  1000. 

At  length,  when  Luther  began  to  combat  the  pa- 
pal ufurpations  over  the  confciences  of  men,  his  tenet? 
were  favourably  received  in  Denmark  by  ChriffiarlH. 
The  reformation  gained  rtill  more  ground  under  Fre- 
deric I.  and  at  the  diet  held  at  Copenhagen  in  1537-, 
X 2 was 
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was  made  the  eftablifhed  religion  ; when  John  Bu- 
genhagen  drew  up  a new  body  of  ecclefiaftical  laws. 

Though  the  Lutheran  religion  is  eftablifhed  in  this 
country,  other  religious  feeds,  as  the  Calviinfts,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Papifts,  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion  in  Copenhagen,  Frederica,  and  Frederickfadt. 
The  Armenians,  Mennonites,  and  Quakers,  are  alfo 
tolerated  at  Frederickjladt ; and  on  the  itland  of  Nord- 
Jlrand ; the  Roman-c.w. holies  alfo  enjoy  the  public  ex- 
ercife of  their  religion.  By  the  laudable  endeavours 
of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Chriftianity  has  been  propa- 
gated in  Firm  ark,  Greenland,  and  on  the  coaft  of 
India  : in  i 71  4,  a fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel  was  inftituted. 

The  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiffion  is  under  bifhops,  of 
which  there  are  fix  in  Denmark,  four  in  Norway,  and 
two  in  Iceland.  Of  thefe  the  bifhops  of  Zealand  have 
the  precedence ; and  are  the  metropolitants,  there 
being  no  archbifhops. 

Mr.  Coxe  gives  the  annual  revenues  of  the  bifhops 
fees  as  follows. 
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The  power  of  the  bifhops  was  formerly  very  confi- 
cierable  in  Denmark  ; for,  with  the  other  principal 
prelates,  they  formed  the  third  ftate  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  enjoy  no  other  power  than  what 
the  general  fuperintendants  in  Germany  are  inverted 
with.  They  are  always  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
are  obliged,  every  three  years,  to  vifit  the  churches 
and  fchools  in  their  refpeftive  diocefes ; to  examine 
and  ordain  new  preachers  ; and,  together  with  their 
provoft  , to  hold,  at  Bated  times,  provincial  fynods, 
where  they  prefide  in  conjunction  with  the  governor 
of  the  province.  Their  revenue  arifes  from  lands, 
tythes,  and  what  is  called  the  cathedraticum,  or  a 
fmall  fum  which  they  receive  from  every  church  in 
the  diocefe.  In  every  cathedral  is  a fmall  college, 
which  confifts  of  four  or  five  canons,  who  meet  twice 
a year  in  the  chapter  boufe,  in  order  to  fit  as  judges 
in  matrimonial  and  other  caufes  ; which  were  for- 
merly decided  by  the  canon  law : there  was  likewife 
3 divinity  lecturer,  who  read  public  leCtures  weekly 
jn  every  cathedral  ; but  thefe  have  been  laid  afide. 

Next  to  the  bifhops  are  the  provofts,  of  which  there 
are  a hundred  and  fixty  in  the  whole  kingdom,  who 
annually  vifit  the  preachers  and  fchoolmafters  within 
their  jurildidion  ; deride  difputes  between  the 
preachers  and  the  vertries  or  parifhes,  when  they  are 
cognizable  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law  ; and  twice  a year 
appear  at  the  provincial  fynod.  The  provofts  have 


annually  a rix-dollar,  or  four  {hillings  and  fix-pence 
fterling,  from  every  church  in  their  jurifdiction,  and 
in  their  vifitations  are  entertained  gratis. 

Next  to  thefe  are  the  parifh  priefts,  whofe  afliftants 
are  called  chaplains.  The  revenues  of  the  Danijl} 
clergy,  which  arife  partly  from  tythes,  and  partly 
from  the  liberality  of  their  refpeclive  flocks,  are  very 
confiderable.  In  Denmark  the  livings  feldom  exceed 
400/.  or  are  lefs  than  60I.  a year,  except  in  the  penin- 
fula  or  Jutland,  where  there  are  a few  which  fcarcely 
produce  20/.  In  Norway,  the  higheft  may  be  rated' 
at  200/.  and  the  loweft  at  60/.  In  Iceland  fome  pa- 
ri fhes  fcarcely  bring  in  3/.  or  4/.  a year.  Coxe’s  Tra- 
vels, 8vo.  edition.  IV.  361. 

A preacher’s  widow  in  Denmark  receives  half  the 
benefit  of  the  firft  year,  and  the  eighth  part  of  the 
income  every  year  after,  from  the  fucceflor  of  her  de- 
ceafed  hufband.  In  the  principal  town  of  every  dio- 
ceie  is  alfo  a widow’s  box,  in  which  every  preacher 
puts  a certain  fum,  and  if  his  widow  furvives  him,  fire 
enjoys  an  annuity  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  contri- 
buted. 


SECT.  V. 

A Sketch  of  the  hi/lory  ^/'Denmark  ; with  an  account  of 
the  Manner  in  which  the  Danes  made  a voluntary 
fur  render  of  their  Liberties.  'I  he  prefent  fate  of  the 
Nobility,  Burghers,  and  Peafants. 

ALMOST  all  that  we  know  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Dauifh  hiftory  is  obtained  from  the  ele- 
gant pen  of  Saxo-Grammaticus,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
wrote  in  elegant  Latin.  The  internal  ftate  of  Den- 
mark during  the  early  periods  of  its  hiftory  furniihes 
nothing  interefting.  In  the  8th  century  the  Danes 
became  formidable  to  their  neighbours  by  their  pirati- 
cal depredations  on  the  coafts  of  England,  Flanders, 
Normandy,  and  Germany;  which  delultory  warfare 
was  maintained  for  more  than  two  centuries,  till  at 
length  their  rude  and  favage  manners  being  fomewhat 
meliorated,  they  became  cultivators  of  their  native 
foil  inftead  of  adventurers  at  fea  ; other  caufes  like- 
wife concurred  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  outrages. 

That  redundant  population  which  had  been  the 
means  of  pouring  forth  fuch  fwarms  of  plunderers  no 
longer  continued.  Many  had  fallen  by  the  fword  in 
thole  invafions  ; conquerts  had  been  made,  and  emi- 
grants had  fettled  on  the  acquired  territories  in  vaft 
numbers;  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  in  the 
tenth  century,  ferved  likewife  to  abate  their  ferocity, 
while  the  increafed  ftrength  of  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  and  the  force  they  had  acquired  at  fea,  became 
too  formidable  to  be  contended  with.  Canute,  or 
Knute,  commonly  called  the  great,  who  died  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1036,  advanced  the  dignity  of  this 
kingdom  to  its  higheft  pitch  ; but  the  fovereigns  who 
fucceeded  him  were  little  diftinguifhed  until  toward 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Margaret 
obtained  the  regal  power  on  the  death  of  her  fon 
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Olaus  III.  who  had  united  the  kingdoms  of  Norway 
to  that  of  Denmark.  In  the  year  1 3 S 8,  (three  years 
after  her  acceflion)  having  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner  Albert  king  of  Sweden,  fixe  was  enabled  to  urge 
her  pretenfions  to  that  crown,  of  which  fhe  obtained 
poffefiion  by  the  confent  of  the  ftates,  at  the  affembly 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  held  at 
Calntar , in  the  year  1397,  at  which  time  a confede- 
rated conftitution  was  formed  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  to  the  northern  ftates,  and  called  “ the  union 
of  Caiman."  This  wife  and  heroic  princefs,  to  whom 
hiftorians  have  given  the  diftinguilhed  appellation  of 
“ the  Semirimis  of  the  north,”  reigned  over  Denmark 
and  Norway  twenty  fix,  and  over  Sweden  fixteen 
years.  A century  afterward  elapfed  without  any 
thing  highly  important  occurring  in  thehiftory  of  this 
country. 

In  the  year  1523  Frederic,  duke  of  Holjlein , was 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who 
had  depofed  their  king  Chriftian  II.  for  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny,  in  whofe  reign  the  crown  of  Sweden  had 
been  difmembered  from  that  of  Denmark , and  placed 
on  the  patriotic  brows  of  Guftavus  Vafa.  Frederic  I. 
having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  the  tenets 
of  that  reformer  fpread  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  kingdom.  From  this  prince  all  the  fucceeding 
kings  of  Denmark  are  lineally  defcended. 

The  event  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  the  hiftory 
of  this  kingdom  fince  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  is  the 
unprecedented  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  laft 
century,  and  which  merits  particular  notice  here. 

Denmark  was  then  governed  by  a king  chofen  by 
a delegation  from  people  of  all  ranks,  affembled  in  a 
diet,  who  in  their  choice  paid  a due  regard  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  preceding  prince  ; and  if  they  found  one 
of  his  line  properly  qualified  to  difcharge  the  duties 
of  that  high  ftation,  they  thought  it  juft  to  prefer  him 
before  any  other,  and  the  eldeft  fon  before  a younger, 
if  his  merits  warranted  the  adoption,  but  if  thofe  of 
the  royal  family  were  either  deficient  in  abilities,  or 
had  rendered  themfelves  unworthy  by  their  vices, 
they  chofe  fome  other  perfon,  and  fometimes  raifed 
a private  man  to  tli3t  high  dignity.  To  the  king 
thus  defied,  and  a fenate  confifting  of  the  principal 
nobility,  the  executive  powers  of  government  were 
entrufted. 

One  of  the  mod  fundamental  parts  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  was  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  ftates,  in  order 
to  regulate  every  thing  relating  to  the  government. 
In  thefe  meetings  new  laws  were  enacted,  and  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  peace  and  war,  the  dil’pofal  of  great 
offices,  and  contracts  of  marriage  for  the  royal  family, 
were  debated.  The  impofing  of  taxes  was  merely 
accidental,  no  money  being  levied  on  the  people,  ex- 
cept to  maintain  what  was  efteemed  a neceffary  war, 
with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  nation,  or  now  and 
then  by  way  of  free-gift,  to  add  to  a daughter’s  por- 
tion. The  king’s  ordinary  revenue  confifted  only  in 
the  rents  of  lands  and  demefnes,  in  hjs  herds  of  cattle, 
his  forefts,  fervices  of  tenants  in  cultivating  his 
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ground,  See.  for  cuftoms  on  merchandize  were  not 
then  known  in  that  part  of  the  world  : fo  that  he 
lived  like  a modern  nobleman,  upon  the  revenues  of 
his  eftate. 

But  in  the  year  1660,  the  three  ftates,  confifting 
of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commonalty  being  affem- 
bled  in  a diet,  for  the  purpofe  of  finding  means  for 
difeharging  the  debts  incurred  by  a war  with  Charles 
X.  king  of  Sweden , the  nobility  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  whole  burden  on  the  commons  ; while  the  latter, 
who  had  defended  their  country,  and  particularly 
their  capital,  with  the  utmoll  bravery,  infilled  that 
the  nobles,  who  enjoyed  all  the  land  , ihould  at  leaft 
pay  their  ihare  of  the  taxes,  fince  they  had  luftered 
lei's  in  the  common  calamity,  and  done  lefs  to  prevent 
its  progrefs. 

At  this  the  nobility  were  enraged,  and  many  bit- 
ter replies  paffed  on  Doth  fides.  At  length  a princi- 
pal fenator  Handing  up,  told  the  prelrdent  of  the  ci- 
ty, that  the  commons  neither  underftood  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility,  nor  considered  that  they  them- 
felves were  no  better  than  flaves.  The  word  flaves 
was  followed  by  a loud  murmur  from  the  clergy  and 
burghers  : when  Nanfon,  the  prefident  of  the  city  of 
Copenhagen,  and  fpenker  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
obferving  the  general  indignation  it  occafioned,  in- 
ftantly  arofe,  and,  fwearing  that  the  commons  were 
no  flaves,  which  the  nobility  fliould  find  to  their  croft, 
walked  out,  and  was  followed  by  the  clergy  and 
burghers,  who  proceeding  to  the  brewers-hall,  in  the 
city,  debated  there  on  the  mod  effectual  means  of 
humbling  the  arrogance  of  the  nobility.  Then  it 
was  that  the  firft  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  of 
Denmark  hereditary  was  ftarted  by  the  bifliop  of 
Zealand,  but  nothing  like  inverting  the  king  with  ab- 
folute  power  was  then  thought  of,  although  it  was 
foon  after  adopted.  The  affembly  afterward  adjourn- 
ed to  the  bifhop’s  palace,  where  the  plan  of  an  he- 
reditary fuccefikm  received  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  whole  affembly. 

Frederic  III.  who  then  poffeffed  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, has  been  reprefented  as  a prince  naturally  fu- 
pine  and  unambitious,  of  engaging  manners  and  a 
benevolent  heart,  yet  his  habits  of  life  were  as  little 
likely  to  render  him  highly  popular  as  generally  odi- 
ous •,  but  what  the  common  courfe  of  events  would 
not  have  brought  about  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
effected.  Charles  the  tenth  of  Sweden,  having 
broken  the  treaty  he  had  entered  into  at  Rojk'ild , in 
the  year  1658,  and  invaded  Denmark,  for  the  avow- 
ed purpofe  of  fubduing  both  that  kingdom  and  Nor- 
way, to  annex  them  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  Fre- 
deric beheld  the  impending  ftorm  with  the  firmnefs 
of  a king  •,  he  renounced  his  beloved  eal'e ; led  on 
his  troops  in  perfon,  and,  by  his  adiivity,  conduft, 
and  bravery,  delivered  his  capita],  repelled  thg  in- 
vaders, and  forced  them  difgracefully  to  evacuate  his 
territories.  Thefe  achievements  defervedly  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  and  before  the  fervour  of  their 
gratitude  had  fubfided  the  difieofions  between  the 
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nobles  and  commons  broke  forth.  Had  the  finalleft 
fpark  of  ambition  exifted  in  the  king’s  breaft  fuch  an 
event  would  have  kindled  it  into  a flame  ; but  this 
prince  is  reprefented,  by  fome  hiftorians  who  hav© 
related  this  memorable  revolution,  as  having  relapfed 
into  his  former  habits  of  ina&ivity,  and  that  the  in- 
trigues of  two  principal  men  in  his  court  brought 
about  an  event  which  he  himfelf  lliewed  no  lolicitude 
to  procure. 

The  commons  and  clergy  the  next  morning  repair- 
ed in  great  order  to  the  council-houfe,  where  the  no- 
bles were  afiembled  ; and  there  the  president  Nanfon, 
in  a fhort  fpeech,  obferved,  that  they  had  confidered 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  found  that  the  only  way 
to  remedy  the  diforders  of  the  ftate  was  to  add  to 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  render  his  crown  here- 
ditary; in  which,  if  the  nobles  thought  fit  to  con- 
cur, they  were  ready  to  accompany  them  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  whom  they  had  informed  of  their  refolution, 
and  who  expected  them  in  the  hall  of  his  palace. 

The  nobles,  filled  with  a general  confternation  at 
the  fuddennefs  of  this  propolal,  and  at  the  refoluti- 
on with  which  it  was  made,  now  endeavoured  to 
footh  the  commons  by  fair  fpeeches  ; and  urged,  that 
fo  important  an  affair  fliould  be  managed  with  due 
folemnitv,  and  regulated  in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  to 
have  the  appearance  of  precipitation  or  tumult. 

To  this  the  prefident  replied,  that  it  was  evident 
the  nobles  only  aimed  at  gaining  time,  in  order  to 
fruftate  the  intentions  of  the  commons,  who  came 
not  thither  to  confult,  but  to  a£f.  After  farther  de- 
bate, the  commons  growing  impatient,  the  clergy 
with  the  bifhops  at  their  head,  and  the  burghers, 
headed  by  their  prefident,  proceeded  without  the  no- 
bles, to  the  palace,  and  were  met  by  the  prime  mi- 
nifter,  who  conduced  them  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
whither  the  king  foon  came  to  them. 

The  bifhop  of  Zealand  made  a long  fpeech  in  praife 
of  their  fovereign,  and  concluded  with  offering  him 
an  hereditary  and  abfolute  dominion.  The  king  re- 
turned them  thanks;  but  obferved,  that  the  concur- 
rence of  the  nobles  was  neceflary : he  allured  them 
of  his  protection,  and  promifed  to  eafe  their  griev- 
ances. 

The  nobles,  divided  among  themfelves,  but  ab- 
horrent of  the  meafure  which  they  were  required  to 
fanction,  prepared  to  quit  the  capital,  and  feveral 
had  adually  withdrawn.  As  fuch  a fecefflon  would 
have  diflolved  the  diet,  and  nullified  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, orders  were  ifiued,  in  the  king’s  name,  for 
the  gates  to  he  fhut,  which  procured  an  immediate 
and  implicit  acquiefcence.  On  the  16th  of  October, 
the  eftates  abfolved  the  king  of  all  the  obligations  he 
had  entered  into  on  his  receiving  the  crown,  and  two 
days  after,  fcafFolds  covered  with  tapeftry  were  erect- 
ed in  the  fquare  before  the  caftle,  and  orders  were 
given  for  the  burghers  and  the  foldiers  to  appear  in 
arms,  under  their  refpective  officers.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  king  and  queen,  being  feated  in  chairs  of 
iitate  under  velvet  canopies,  received  publicly  the  ho- 


mage of  all  the  fenators,  nobility,  clergy,  and  com- 
mons ; which  were  performed  on  the  knee,  each 
taking  an  oath  to  promote  the  intereft  of  the  fove- 
reign in  all  things,  and  to  ferve  him  faithfully  as  be- 
came hereditary  fubjeCts.  Gerfdorf,  a principal  le- 
nator,  was  the  only  perfon  who  had  the  courage  to 
open  his  lips  in  behalf  of  their  expiring  liberties,  and 
faicl,  that  he  hoped  and  trufted  that  his  majefty  de- 
figned  nothing  but  the  good  of  his  people,  and  not 
to  govern  them  after  the  Turkifh  manner ; but  wifti- 
ed  his  fuccefiors  would  follow  the  example  his  ma- 
jefty would  undoubtedly  fet  them,  and  make  ufe  of 
this  unlimited  power,  for  the  good,  and  not  for  the 
prejudice  of  his  fubjects.  None  of  the  reft  lpoke  a 
word,  or  feemed  in  the  leaft  to  murmur  at  what  was 
done.  Thofe  who  had  paid  their  homage,  retired  to 
the  council  houfe,  where  the  nobility  were  called 
over  by  name,  and  ordered  to  fubferibe  the  oath  they 
had  taken,  which  they  inftantly  obeyed. 

Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  was  changed  from  a ftate  but  little  different 
from  an  ariftocracy,  to  that  of  an  unlimited  monar- 
chy. We  here  fee  a houfe  of  commons  ftimulated  by 
refentment,  and  filled  with  indignation  at  the  info- 
lence  of  the  nobility,  betraying  their  conftituents, 
and,  fnftead  of  a noble  effort  to  oblige  thofe  nobles 
to  allow  them  the  privileges  they  had  a right  to  de- 
mand, voluntarily  giving  up  for  themfelves,  their 
conftituents,  and  their  pofterity,  what  they  ought  to 
have  ftruggled  to  preferve  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  ; while  the  only  comfort  the  people  had  left, 
was,  in  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  their  for- 
mer oppreffors,  and  fee  them  as  much  humbled  as 
themfelves.  This  eyent  feems  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  poet. 

— half  a patriot  half  a coward  grown, 

I fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

The  revolution  being  thus  accompliflied,  a new 
conftitution  was  eftablilhed,  by  an  edict  confifting  of 
forty  articles,  and  entitled  “ the  royal  law  of  Den- 
mark,” by  which  the  fucceffion  was  fettled  on  the 
king’s  eldeft  fon,  and  on  failure  of  male  iffue,  in  the 
female  iffue,  in  the  female  line.  The  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  are  therein  declared  to  be  above  all 
human  laws,  acknowledging  in  all  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  affairs  no  higher  power  than  God  alone.  They 
may  make,  interpret,  abrogate,  and  difpenfe  with 
laws,  except  the  royal  law,  which  mull  remain  irre- 
vocable, and  be  confidered  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  ftate.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  likewife  the 
power  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  impofing 
taxes,  and  levying  contributions  of  all  kinds.  The 
kings  who  have  reigned  fince  this  revolution  have  been 
Chriftian  V.  Frederic  IV.  Chriftian  VI.  and  Frede- 
ric V.  the  latter  was  fucceeded,  in  1766,  by  his  fon 
Chriftian  VII.  the  reigning  prince. 

The  nobles  of  Denmark  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
appellation  of  the  higher  and  lower  nobility.  There 
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never  were  any  dukes  in  Denmark  befide  the  kings 
fons,  except  one  nobleman  named  Knut  Pors,  who 
was  created  duke  of  Holland  by  Chriftopher  II.  io 
that  the  rank  of  higher  nobles  includes  only  counts 
and  barons. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  barons  are  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  counts. 

The  privileges  of  the  lower  nobility,  like  thofe  of 
the  former,  confift  in  their  being  cited  only  before  the 
king’s  fupreme  court,  in  all  affairs  that  affeft  their 
life  and  honour,  except  they  have  a poll  in  the  mi- 
litia by  land  or  by  fea  *,  in  which  cafe  this  privilege 
extends  only  to  the  fuperior  officers.  No  inferior 
judge  can  execute  a fentence  pafftd  upon  them,  for 
that  muff  be  done  only  by  the  judge  or  his  com- 
miffury. 

The  burghers  enjoy  greater  or  lefs  privileges,  ac- 
cording to  the  cities  of  which  they  are  members. 
Hence  thofe  of  Copenhagen  poffefs  the  pre-eminence, 
and  have  advantages  enjoyed  by  none  of  the  reft. 
The  Danijl)  peafants  are  of  different  claffes.  Some 
are  poffeffed  of  a fpot  of  land,  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  their  own  property,  fince  they  only  make  the 
lord  of  the  manor  feme  inconfiderable  acknowledg- 
ment. Others  have  only  a farm,  for  which  they  pay 
a certain  rent  in  money,  cattle,  or  corn,  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  their  farms,  and  do  inferior  fervices  at  the 
manor  of  the  lord ; but  a date  of  vaffalage  was  en- 
tirely abolifhed  in  Denmark  by  Frederic  IV.  in  the 
year  1702,  and  is  only  continued  hr  l'cme  part  of  the 
dutchy  of  Slefwic. 

SECT.  VI 

Of  the  Prerogative , Court,  Titles , and  Arms  of  the 
Kings  of  Denmark  ; the  Orders  of  Knighthood ; the 
public  Offices  and  Revenues  ; the  military  and  naval 
Force  oj  the  Kingdom , the  civil  Government  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  different  Courts  of  Judicature. 

THE  king  of  Denmark , as  hath  been  alrea- 
dy obferved,  is  an  abfolute  prince,  and  confequently 
His  prerogative  is  unbounded.  He  is  pleafed,  how- 
ever, to  aft  by  the  laws  framed  by  his  ancestors,  or 
by  himfelf  and  council ; though  he  lias  the  power  of 
repealing  and  altering  them  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  is 
the  guardian  of  all  the  noble  orphans,  and  none  can 
fell  or  alienate  their  lands,  without  leave  of  the  crown, 
the  king  being  entitled  to  a third  part  of  the  purchafe- 
money  upon  every  fale. 

He  has,  however,  few  enfigns  of  majeffy,  except 
fuch  as  are  military,  as  horfe  and  foot  guards,  yeo- 
men, and  the  found  of  drums  and  trumpets  ; for  the 
badges  of'  peace,  as  heralds,  maces,  the  chancellor’s 
purie,  and  the  fword  of  hate,  are  here  unknown. 
The  officers  of  the  household  are  the  marffial,  who 
regulates  the  affairs  of  the  family,  and  gives  notice 
when  dinner  or  (upper  is  ready  to  be  ferved  , the 
comptroller  of  the  kitchen,  who  places  the  diihes  of 
meat  on  the  table  ; and  the  ntafter  of  the-  horle^  who 


looks  after  tbe  king’s  ftables  and  ffuds  of  mares.  Th« 
king  fits  down  to  dinner  with  his  queen,  children-^ 
relations,  and  general  officers  of  the  army,  till  the 
round  table  be  filled ; the  court-marffial  inviting 
fometimes  one,  and  fometimes  another  to  eat  with  his 
majeffy,  till  all  have  taken  their  turns  in  that  honour. 
A page  in  livery  fays  grace  before  and  after  meat ; for 
no  chaplain  appears  here  but  in  the  pulpit.  The  at- 
tendants are  one  or  two  gentlemen,  and  the  reft,  lk 
very-lervants.  The  kettle-drums  and  trumpets, 
which  are  ranged  before  the  palace,  proclaim  aloud 
the  very  minute  when  his  majefty  fits  down  to  table  ; 
but  the  ceremony  of  the  knee  is  not  ufed  to  the  king. 

Every  winter  the  fnow  is  no  fooner  firm  enough  to 
bear,  than  the  Danes  take  great  delight  in  going  in 
fledges,  the  king  and  court  firft  giving  the  example, 
and  making  feveral  tours  about  the  capital  in  great 
pomp,  attended  by  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  ; their’ 
fledges  are  drawn  by  horfes  adorned  with  rich  trap- 
pings, and  the  harnefs  full  of  ftnall  bells.  After  the 
court  has  thus  opened  the  way,  the  burghers  and 
others  ride  about  the  ftreets  all  night,  wrapped  in 
their  fur  gowns,  with  each  his  female  in  the  fledge 
with  him. 

His  Danijh  majefly’s  titles  at  full  length,  are, 
Chriftian  VII.  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway , and  of  the  Goths  and  F an  dais- 
duke  of  Slefwic,  Holflein , Slorman,  and  Ditmarfch. 

The  royal  arms  are  parted  by  the  D anchor g crofs  in 
four  principal  quarters-.  In  the  firft  or,  three  lions 
paffant  gardant  azure,  furrounded  with  nine  hearts 
gules,  for  Denmark.  In  the  fecond  gules,  a lion 
rampant  crowned  or,  ho'ding  a Danijh  battle-axe  ar- 
gent, for  Ncrvjay.  In  the  third  azure,  three  crowns 
or,  the  firft  and  fecond  for  Sweden.  In  the  fourth  or, 
a lion  leopardized  azure,  with  nine  hearts  gules,  for 
ancient  Gothland j The  inefcutcheon  quarterly,  in 
the  firft  or,  two  lions  paffant  azure,  for  the  dutchy 
of  SUfwic.  In  the  fecond  gules,  three  nettle  leaves 
argent,  pierced  with  three  nails  of  the  crofs ; thefe 
leaves  are  charged  with  a fmall  efeutcheon  argent, 
for  the  dutchy  of  Holflein.  In  the  third  gules,  a cyg- 
net argent,  gorged  with  a crown  or,  for  Storman.  In 
the  fourth  gules,  a cavalier  armed  argent,  holding  a 
fword  pomelled  or,  for  Ditmarfch.  Upon  all  an  in- 
efcutcheon in  the  centre  party  per  pale  or,  two  bars 
gules,  for  Delmonhorjl ; and  azure,  a crofs  pattee  or, 
for  Jutland < The  fupporters  are  two  favages  armed 
with  clubs. 

The  principal  order  of  knighthood  in  Denmark  is 
that  of  the  elephant,  or  the  blue  ribbon,  which  fome 
authors  fuppoie  to  be  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
bv  Canute  IV.  while  others  fay,  that  it  was  inftituted 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Chriftian  I.  at  his 
fon’s  wedding.  Its  enfign,  or  badge,  is  a white  en- 
amelled elephant,  with  a caftle  on  its  back,  appen- 
dant to  a blue  ribbon,  worn  over  the  left  fhoulder  to  • 
the  right  fide.  Thefe  knights  wear  on  the  left  breaft 
a filver  ftar  of  eight  rays,  with  the  Daneborg  crofs, im-> 
the  middle  of  it. 
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The  fecond  order  of  knighthood  in  this  kingdom, 
is  called  the  Daneburg  order,  or  the  white  ribbon, 
which  was  inftituted  by  Waldemar  II.  The  badge 
is  a gold  crols  enamelled,  and  fet  with  a red  border, 
which  is  worn  over  the  right  fhoulderto  the  left  fide. 
Thefe  knights  wear  on  the  right  bread:  a diver  flar  of 
eight  rays,  in  which  a crofs  is  to  be  fcen,  with  the 
word  reftitutor  thus  divided,  re-sti-tv-tor,  and  the 
name  of  Christian  V.  in  the  middle.  Both  thefe 
orders  were  revived  by  Chriftian  V.  and  have  their 
particular  ftatutes,  collars,  and  mottos. 

The  offices  by  which  the  government  is  adminifter- 
ed,  are, 

1.  The  privy  council,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  fu- 
preme  college,  was  iirft  inftituted  on  its  prefent  foot- 
ing in  the  year  1679:  this  college  at  prelent  condfts 
of  four  members,  and  the  king,  who  is  preddent. 
Under  this  college  are  the  two  following  chanceries : 

r.  The  Danifh  chancery,  which  was  placed  on  its 
prefent -footing  in  1660,  and  condfts  of  a prothono- 
tary,  a mailer  of  requefts,  feveral  fecretaries,  two 
chancery  folicitors,  notaries,  regifters,  &c. 

2.  The  German  chancery,  which  was  inftituted  in 
1 688,  and  condfts  of  a prothonotary,  a folicitor,  and 
feveral  fecretaries.  All  petitions  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Slefwic , Ho.ljiew,  and  Odenburg , are  given  in  this 
court. 

II.  The  military  chancery  for  the  land-fervice, 
which  condfts  of  a prothonotary,  a recorder,  or 
keeper  of  the  archives,  a folicitor,  clerks,  curfttors, 
and  notaries.  This  college  has  the  car.e  of  military 
promotions,  and  in  general,  the  direction  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  army  and  to  war.  But  the 
peculiar  military  oeconomy  is  committed  to  the  gene- 
ral commiffion  for  the  land-fervice.  Thefe  commif- 
faries  pay,  maintain,  and  recruit  the  army,  dll  the 
magazines,  keep  the  fortifications  in  repair,  and  have 
the  care  of  the  artillery. 

III.  The  military  chancery  for  the  fea-fervice  con- 
flfis  of  a prothonotary  and  folicitor.  They  order  and 
direct  whatever  relates  to  naval  promotions,  the  ma- 
rine and  harbours  ; but  the  peculiar  management  of 
naval  affairs  is  under  the  general  marine  commiffion, 
which  has  been  united  to  the  college  of  admiralty 
ever  dnce  the  year  1746.  The  admiralty  college  was 
inftituted  in  1660,  and  has  not  only  the  command  of 
the  fleet  but  is  a fuperior  court  ofjudicature,  for  all  the 
fentences  palled  by  the  inferior  court  of  admiralty  come 
before  them.  The  inferior  court  of  admiralty  has 
power  over  all  civil  and  military  fubaltern  officers  in 
the  navy. 

IV.  The  treafury  and  the  college  of  the  finances 
are  now  better  regulated  than  formerly.  The  drft 
was  inftituted  by  Frederic  IV.  Who  abolilhed  the 
college  of  treafurers,  and  appointed  in  their  room  a 
fingle  treafurer  and  vice-treafurer.  He  alfo  intro- 
duced the  college  for  the  finances,  which  confifts  of 
the  deputies  for  the  finances,  and  commiffioners  of 
the  college  of  finances. 

V.  The  general  college  for  the  improvement  of 
saanufuftures  and  commerce,  was  inftituted  in  1735} 


and  confifts  of  deputies  and  commiffioners  for  the  do- 
meflic  and  commercial  departments,  and  of  a Danijb 
and  German  fecretary.  This  college  has  the  direc- 
tion of  every  thing  that  may  promote  the  increafe  of 
domeftic  trade,  manufactures,  fifheries,  and  all  new 
foundations  or  eftablifhments.  By  virtue  of  a roval 
ordinance,  iffued  in  1753,  every  deputy  has  its  parti- 
cular department,  but  is  under  the  control  or  check 
of  the  general  college. 

VI.  The  general  ecclefiaftical  college  of  infpection 
was  inftituted  in  1737  by  Chriftian  VI.  and  ufually 
confifts  of  lix  members,  three  divines,  and  as  many 
laymen,  who  are  all  called  general  ecclefiaftical  in- 
fpeCtors.  This  college  has  the  general  directi- 
on of  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs  in  Denmark  and 
Norway , and  its  members  infpeCt  into  the  beha- 
viour of  the  clergy,  and  the  ftate  of  the  univerfities 
and  fchools  in  their  jurifdiCtion  : they  likewife  pafs 
their  cenfure  on  all  theological  treatifes  on  religious 
controverfies.  This  college  is  alfo  under  the  king’s 
immediate  jurifdiCtion. 

VII.  The  laft  college  is  that  of  the  general  poft- 
office,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  polls  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  audits  the  accounts  of  the  poft-maf- 
ters,  and  infpeCts  into  their  conduCt.  This  office 
lias  its  directors,  treafuries,  and  revilion-chamber. — 
In  all  towns  the  couriers  for  letters  go  out  and  come 
in  twice  a week.  The  roads  are  mealured  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  at  every  quarter  of  a Danijb  mile 
the  ground  is  a little  railed,  and  a ftone  ereCted  up- 
on it. 

The  revenues  of  Denmark  arife  from  the  cuftoms, 
particularly  thole  of  the  Sound,  Coldingen,  and  Nor- 
way. A toll  in  palling  from  the  northern  ocean  into 
the  Baltic , and  from  thence  into  the  northern  ocean, 
is  paid  in  the  ftraits,  at  Elfinore , Nyburg , and  Fre- 
dericia , but  the  principal  cuftom  houi'e  is  at  FIJinore. 
Jn  fome  years  above  fix  thoufand  fliips  pafs  through 
thefe  ftraits,  and  confequently  the  toll  is  very  con- 
fiderable.  This  toll  is  not  on  an  equal  footing  with 
refpeft  to  all  nations  •,  for  the  Haraburghers  are 
obliged  to  pay  more  than  others  for  palling  through 
the  Sound.  The  EngJJh,  Dutch , Swedijh,  and  French 
ftiips  *-e  not  fearched  when  they  are  provided,  ac- 
cording to  treaties,  with  paffes  : they  alfo  pay  down 
only  one  per  cent,  for  fcuh  goods  as  are  fpecified  in 
the  tariff,  while  all  other  nations  are  not  only  fearch- 
ed, but  are  obliged  to  pay  one  and  a quarter  per 
cent.  With  relpeCt  to  the  Hanfe-towns  that  lie  on 
the  Baltic,  there  is  a great  variety  in  the  toll  they 
pay ; for  almoft  every  one  of  thole  towns  is  treated 
with  in  particular.  The  tolls  collected  at  the  found 
and  the  two  belts,  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  up- 
ward of  loojoool.  after  defraying  the  expences  of 
conftruCting  and  maintaining  light-houfes,  and  pro- 
viding fignals  to  deferibe  the  fhoals  and  rocks  along 
the  whole  coaft,  from  the  northern  promontory  of 
Jutland  to  the  found. 

The  other  revenues  arife  from  the  excifeand  con- 
fumption. 
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From  the  taxes  paid  hv  the  farming  peafants  for 
freeholds  and  contributions  of  prov  fions  in  Norway  ; 
from  divies  on  oxen,  corn,  and  bacon  in  Denmark  ; 
and  from  redeemed  eftates. 

From  the  poll-tax,  which,  however,  is  never  im- 
pofed  but  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  and  at  no 
time  extended  to  Norway. 

From  fines,  difpenfations,  ftampt-paper,  and  the 
poft-office.  'The  revenues  ariling  from  the  latter 
are  appropriated  for  penfions,  and  for  carrying  on 
the  foreign  millions. 

From  the  royal  tythes,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  bifhops  : but  after  the  reformation,  were  an- 
nexed to  the  crown. 

There  are  likewife  duties  upon  exports  and  im- 
ports, licences  for  public  houfes,  and  for  diftilling 
ipirits,  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fhooting  in 
the  royal  manors,  and  a tax  on  places,  penfions,  per- 
quifites,  and  marriages  ; but  the  laft  was  never  levi- 
ed on  the  peafants,  feamen  or  foldiers,  and  the  fum 
exacted  from  others  was  inconfiderable ; however, 
about  ten  years  ago,  (from  1790)  this  injudicious  tax 
was  entirely  abolifhed. 

The  revenues  of  Denmark  have  been  increafing 
gradually  for  the  laid  60  years:  the  two  laid  kings, 
although  they  did  many  things  for  the  good  of  their 
fubjedts,  and  the  advancement  of  their  kingdom, 
and  even  aboli filing  fome  taxes  that  were  the  mold 
burdenfome,  yet  at  the  fame  time  greatly  improved 
the  royal  revenue ; which  now  amounts  to  about 
one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  ; 
and  in  fome  years  much  exceeds  that  fum. 

The  annual  national  expence  in  time  of  peace  is 
laid  down  by  Bufchin,  on  the  beld 
information,  at  — — jT  936,130 

The  annual  expence  of  the  army  he 

fhtes  to  be  — — 350,000 

And  the  navy  — — 1 80,000 

The  debts  in  the  year  1771  were  3,418,009 

The  intereld  paid  upon  which  amount- 
ed to  — — — 131,392 

The  military  forces  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  ldated 
by  Mr.  Coxe  to  amount  to  66,909  men,  including 
regulars  and  militia,  both  horfe  and  foot,  raifed  in 
Denmark , HoJJlein,  and  Norway,  of  which  56,431 
are  infantry,  and  10,478  cavalry  -,  of  the  latter  Z)r«- 
mark  and  Holjleht  furnilh  4,817,  Norway  5,661. — 
The  forces  of  Denmark  and  Holjlein  are  compofed  of 
regulars  and  militia.  Of  infantry  there  are  fourteen 
regiments,  each  confifting  of  1752  privates  and 
twenty-fix  officers ; each  regiment  is  divided  into 
twelve  companies,  ten  of  which  are  fufileers  and  two 
grenadiers.  In  each  regiment  there  are  about  fix 
hundred  regulars,  who  are  chiefly  foreigners  enlifted 
in  Germany,  the  reft  are  national  militia,  compofed 
of  peafants,  who  refide  upon  the  land,  each  eftate 
furnifhing  a certain  number  in  proportion  to  its  va- 
lue. Thefe  national  troops  are  occafionally  exercifed 
upon  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  are  embodied  once 
every  year  for  about  feventeen  days,  in  their  refpec- 
VoL.  II. 
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tive  di/Mcls.  There  are  eight  regiments  of  cavalry', 
each  confining  of  feventeen  officers,  including  fer- 
jeants  and  corporals,  and  5 65  privates,  which  are 
divided  into  five  ftpiadrons  ; of  thefe  about  260  are 
regulars,  and  the  remainder  national  troops.  There 
are  befide  a reg’ment  of  foot  and  horfe-guards,  the 
firft  confiding  of  486  men,  including  offi  f rs,  the 
other  of  161.  The  forces  of  No'way  are  all  nati- 
onal troops,  or  militia,  two  regiments,  confifting  of 
1376  men  each,  only  excepted;  and  as  the  pealants 
of  that  kingdom  are  free,  the  levies  for  the  militia 
are  made  in  a different  manner  there  than  in  Den  ] 
mark  ; each  diftrift  into  which  Norway  is  divided 
furnifhing  its  proportion  All  the  male  pealants  are, 
from  their  birth,  regiftered  for  the  militia,  and  are 
taken  according  to  feniority.  Each  man  ferves  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years,  after  which  they  are  admitted 
among  the  invalids,  and  at  length  receive  their  dif- 
miffion.  Thefe  troops  are  embodied  only  at  ftated 
times.  The  officers  receive  a conftant  pay,  equal  to 
that  of  the  officers  in  the  regulars,  but  the  common 
men  receive  pay  only  when  they  are  in  actual  fer- 
vice.  The  academy  of  land  Cadets,  infticuted  by 
Frederic  IV.  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, fupplies  the  army  with  officers.  This  eftablilh- 
ment  provided  for  the  inftruction  of  feventy-four 
Cadets  at  the  expence  of  the  king.  Coxe’s  Travels, 

IV-  35°— 354-  . - 1 

'The.  Da  ties  were  anciently  very  powerful  and  fuc- 
cef  ful  at  fea,  and  in  latter  times  Chriftian  V and 
Frederic  IV.  have  performed  great  exploits  with  the 
JDaniJJo  fleet.  It  confified,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
in  the  year  1 779,  of  twenty-eight  fnips  of  the  line, 
of  which  one  was  of  ninety  guns,  one  of  eighty, 
two  of  feventy-four,  and  thirteen  of  fixty  guns  ; be- 
fide which  there  were  nine  of  fifty  guns,  one  of  for* 
ty-four,  and  fifteen  frigates  from  thirty-four  to 
twenty-two  guns,  a royal  yatch,  and  five  bomb- 
ketches  ; but  it  was  probably  augmented  that  year 
beyond  its  ufual  force,  on  account  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  which  then  took  place. 

The  number  of  regiftered  feamen,  accord'ng  to 
Mr.  Coxe,  is  14,600,  but  Bufchir.g  makes  them 
amount  to  24,000.  Thefe  are  divided  into  two 
daffies  ; the  firft  of  which,  confifting  of  about  4000 
feamen,  are  always  in  adual  fervice,  either  em- 
ployed on  board  the  fliips,  or  in  the  dock-yard  : the 
other  clafs  takes  in  the  feamen  inhabiting  the  coalts, 
who  are  permitted  to  engage  in  the  merchant’s  fer- 
vice. Each  man  receives  8s.  annually  from  the 
crown,  wbilft  he  tranfmits  a certificate  of  his  being 
alive,  which  fubjeds  him  to  recall  whenever  the  ftate 
requires  his  fervices.  The  marine  artillery  confifts 
of  800  men.  Frederic  IV.  likewife  inftituted  an 
academy  of  marine  Cadets  in  the  year  1701,  for  fixty 
youth,  who  are  maintained  and  inftruded  in  the  the- 
ory of  navigation,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  Be- 
fide thefe,  other  youth  are  admitted  into  this  acade- 
my, where  they  are  boarded  and  inftrudred  at  their 
own  proper  charge  : thefe  are  called  volunteers,  the 
other  cadets.  Coxe,  IV.  354  to  360. 
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Jufticeis  nowhere  obtained  with  more  expedition 
than  in  Denmark.  The  laws  are  juft,  equitable,  and 
To  concife,  that  the  whole  body  of  them  is  contained 
in  one  moderate  quarto  volume,  written  in  their  own 
language,  in  fo  plain  and  intelligible  a manner,  that 
they  need  no  comment.  This  excellent  work  was 
publifhed  in  i <333  by  Chriftian  V.  and  is  the  only  law 
obferved  in  Denmark. 

Every  general  government  has  its  general  governor, 
who  is  always  a perfon  of  diftinftion,  and  ufually  a 
knight  of  one  of  the  orders.  His  power  is  very 
great,  and  extends  both  to  fpiritual,  temporal,  and 
judicial  affairs.  He  has  likewife  authority  over  the 
revenues,  towns,  and  country  within  his  jurifdi&ion. 
Under  the  governor  are  the  prefects,  who  are  alio 
noblemen,  or  at  leaft  perl'ons  of  diftincftion  ; butihey 
have  no  power  in  the  towns  within  their  jurifdidtion, 
which  extends  only  to  the  open  country. 

Befide  the  town  courts  of  judicature,  and  thofe 
held  by  the  nobility  in  their  own  manors,  there  are 
three  other  courts,  the  ting-court,  land-court,  and 
the  iupreme  tribunal.  In  the  ting-court  caufes  are 
generally  firft  brought,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country  -,  every  fmail  diftrift  confifting  of  forty  or 
fifty  villages,  or  hamlets,  have  their  headborough,  a 
judge,  and  a fecretary ; to  which  are  added  eight 
peafants.  Thefe  courts  are  held  weekly.  From  this 
inferior  court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  provincial  court, 
or  aftiaes,  which  commonly  coftfttls  of  two  judges 
and  a fecretary,  and  is  held  once  a month  in  fieveral 
cf  the  principal  towns.  The  other  court,  from 
which  there  lies  no  appeal,  is  the  Iupreme  tribunal  at 
Copenhagen , which  is  held  almoft  all  the  year  round, 
and  is  opened  by  the  king  in  perfon  every  year, 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  This  court,  where 
the  law  is  ftlent  or  doubtful,  has  a power  of  deter- 
mining the  affair;  and,  it  is  Paid,  that  through  all 
thefe  courts  a fiuit  is  carried  in  the  fpace  of  thirteen 
months,  and  the  whole  expence,  notwlthftanding  the 
appeals  from  one  court  to  another,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  ten  cr  twelve  pounds  llerling.  They  have 
indeed  no  inns  of  court,  or  public  focie'ties  of  law- 
yers ; but  every  one  who  pleafes  may  take  up  t he 
profeffion  ; yet  the  fees  are  fo  low,  that  there  are  few 
advocates  : and  there  is  the  lefs  occniion  for  them,  as 
every  man  is  at  liberty  to  manage  his  own  fuit,  anil 
plead  h’.s  caufe  himfeif.  The  greateft  expence  arifes 
from  the  ftampt  paper,  upon  which  the  proceedings 
are  written  and  to  prevent  this  being  exceffive,  the 
clerks,  or  regifters,  are  obliged  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  into  a certain  number  of  fhects,  as  well  the 
allegations  and  proofs,  as  the  fentence  itffclf,  which 
are  ail  reduced  to  writing.  In  the  inferior  courts  the 
reafons  on  which  every  fentence  is  founded  are  ex- 
preffed,  but  not  in  the  fupreme  court.  1 he  judges 
of  the  inferior  courts,  whofe  falaries  are  very  incon- 
fiderable,  are  not  oniy  punithed  for  mildemeanors 
committed  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  but  are 
obliged  to  make  fatisfaction  to  the  party  injured  by 
any  unjuft  fentence. 

Our  merchants  who  have  had  occafion  to  profecute 
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fuit s in  this  country,  admire  the  equitablenefs  of 
their  laws,  and  the  eafe  with  which  juftice  is  obtained. 

1 he  crimes  of  high  treafon,  robbery,  and  houfie- 
breaking  are  feldotn  heard  of  in  Denmark , and  ledi- 
tious  difeourfes  and  praffices  are  ftill  more  uncom- 
mon. The  punifhment  for  capital  crimes  is  behead- 
ing, which  is  ufually  done  by  one  ftroke  with  a fiword. 

In  the  city  of  Copenhagen  is  an  officer  called  the 
polity  mafter,  who  takes  care  that  good  order  is  main- 
tained ; he  compofes  differences  among  the  mer- 
chants, and  fees  that  their  merchandize  is  good  and 
faleable.  He  caufes  the  ftreets,  bridge?,  and  canals  to 
be  cleanfed,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  free  from  nui- 
fauces  or  obftructions.  He  takes  care  that  the  city 
be  fupplied  with  corn  fit  for  bread,  at  a moderate 
price,  feizes  prohibited  goods,  and  affifts  at  the  ex- 
tinguifhing  of  fires. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  practice  of  phyficy 
and  vending  of  drugs  and  chemical  preparations,  un- 
der more  ftr’uft  regulations.  No  one  is  permitted  to 
exercife  the  profeffion  of  an  apothecary  before  he  has 
obtained  the  fanftion  of  the  college  of  phyficians. — 
Formerly  there  were  but  two  apothecaries  licenced  in 
the  city  of  Copenhagen,  and  one  in  every  other  great 
town  ; but,  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  forne  of  the 
phyficians  prepare  their  own  medicines.  The  apo- 
thecaries (hops,  are  frequently  vifited  by  the  magif- 
trates  and  phyficians,  and  the  bad  or  decayed  drugs 
taken  and  deftroyed.  The  prices  of  all  drugs  are 
fixed,  from  which  they  durlt  not  vary.  They  keep 
exaft  books  of  what  they  fell,  and  to  whom,  that  if 
an  accident  happens,  it  may  be  known  who  has  oc- 
cafioned  it  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  they  are  obliged 
to  file  all  the  preferiptions  that  are  brought  them. 

We  fhall  now  deferibe  the  Danijh  iflands,  begin- 
ning with  theeaft. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  Z e a i.  A Nr> : The  Iflands  of Amac,  Mona,  Bornholm,. 

and  other  [waller  l/lands , with  the  principal  Places  in 

each  ; the  City  of  Copenhagen. 

THE  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  divided  into 
feven  governments,  the  moft  enfttrly  of  which  is  that 
of  Zealand,  which  contains  fixteen  prefectures,  irr 
which  are  included  all  the  above  iflands,  and  the 
moft  confiderable  places  belonging  to  this  kingdom. 

The  ifland  of  Zealand,  in  the  Dunijh  language 
called  S t/und,  or  Sialland , is  feated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Baltic , and  is  encompaffed  by  the  Cat, gate  on  the 
N.  a gulf  fo  called,  which  feparates  the  Baltic  from 
the  ocean  ; the  ftrait  called  the  Sound  on  the  E.;  the 
Baltic  fea  on  the  S.  and  the  ftrait  called  the  Great  Belt 
on  the  W.  This  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  fialtic, 
it  being  about  feventy  miles  in  length,  and  fixty-five 
in  its  greateft  breadth. 

Mr.  Wraxall  deferibes  this  ifland  3s  prefenting  in 
the  winter  a moft  dreary  anti  comfort  Ids  prof peel, 
being  then  covered  with  fno.v  ; (fee  the  poetical  de- 
feriptioa  of  it  at  that  feafon,  page  160,)  but  during 
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the  {hort  fummer  with  which  it  is  vifited,  it  exhibits 
a moil  agreeable  fcene,  being  every  where  flat,  and 
covered  with  torn  cr  wood,  for  the  whole  country  is 
cultivated  with  great  induflry.  Mr.  Coxe  fpeaks  of 
this  ifland  as  diverfified  with  beautiful  lakes,  and 
fmall  woods  of  beech  and  oak.  Travels,  TV.  400. 

This  is  a fertile  ifland,  and  produces  fine  barley,  of 
which  malt  is  made,  and  a great  quantity  exported  •, 
it  llkewife  yields  plentiful  crops  of  fine  oats.  It  has 
fertile  meadowy  of  a beautiful  verdure,  and  is  parti- 
cularly famous  for  its  breed  of  liorfes;  the  woods 
abound  with  game.  In  the  country  lying  near  Co- 
penhagen, and  fome  other  parts,  no  woods  are  to  be 
ieen,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  ufe  chiefly 
turf  for  their  fuel.  .Several  of  the  lakes  are  large, 
and  both  the fe  and  the  rivers  abound  with  fifh.  The 
only  convenient  harbour  in  the  ifland  is  that  of  Copen- 
hagen. Within  the  prefecture  of  which  is  the  city  of 
that  name. 

Copenhagen  formerly  belonged  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rojkild , and  was  not  a royal  refidence  till  the  year 
1443,  fince  which  period  it  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  the  place  where  the  court 
refides.  It  is  fituatcd  on  the  Baltic,  in  latitude  551 
41'  N.  and  1 2°  35 ' E.  longitude  from  Greenwich , about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Sound,  and  has  a beautiful  and 
commodious  harbour : the  entrance  to  which  is  fo 
narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  fl.ip  at  a time  ; and  every 
night  this  pafiage  is  fecured  with  a ftrong  boom.  The 
mouth  of  it  is  commanded  on  one  fide  by  the  cita- 
del, and  on  the  other  by  a block-houfe,  well  furnifh- 
ed  with  artillery.  In  the  harbour  five  hundred  fail 
of  flops  may  r.de  commodioufly ; and  round  the 
whole  enclofure  a wooden  gallery  projedts  over  the 
water.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  Danljh  navy  is  fta- 
tioned  here.  The  depth  of  water  being  only  twenty 
feet,  the  flops  have  nor  their  lower  tier  of  guns  on 
board,  but  take  them  in  when  they  leave  the  port. 
Befide  large  magazine  , each  vefiel  has  a feparate 
flore  houfe,  on  the  water’s  edge,  oppofite  to  which 
{he  is  moored  when  in  harbour,  and  may  by  this 
means  be  inftantly  equipped 

The  city  is  in  a low  and  marfhy  fituation  ; but  on 
•the  land  fide  are  feveral  fine  lakes,  which  cOpioufly 
furnilh  the  inhabitants  with  frefti  water.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  very  pleafant,  and  oppofite  the  city, 
due  South,  lies  the  fertile  ifland  of  Amac,  which  forms 
the  harbour,  and  which  we  fhall  defcribe  in  its  pro- 
per place.  The  city  at  a diftance  makes  a magnificent 
appearance,  and,  from  the  Wejl-gate  to  the  Norway- 
gate  in  the  citadel,  extends  four  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  Zealand  ells  in  length  ; and  from  the 
North-gate  to  the  Amac-gate  it  is  three  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ells  in  breadth.  The  Gother-flreet, 
which  runs  in  a ftraighr  line  crofs  the  whole  city,  di- 
viding the  Old  from  the  New  Town,  is  above  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  feet  in  length  This  metro- 
polis contains  four  royal  cables,  ten  parifli,  and  nine 
other  churches,  a conliderable  number  of  public  and 
private  dwellings,  which  have  the  grandeur  of  pa- 
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laces,  and  are  in  general  conflrufled  in  the  Italian 
fiyle  of  architecture.  Above  four  thoufand  burgher’s 
lioufes,  feveral  of  which  are  inhabited  by  ten  or  more 
families  ; eleven  markets  and  public  fquares  ; a hun- 
dred and  eighty-fix  fireets  ; and,  according  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  near  eighty-thouland  inhabitants.  The  an- 
nual births  here,  upon  an  average  of  feveral  vears, 
have  been  eftimated  at  2830,  and  cf  deaths  at  2955. 

“ This  cit>,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ owes  its  principal 
beauty  to  a dreadful  fire  which  happened  in  the  year 
1728;  the  lioufes  then  con  fumed  have  been  fince  re- 
built in  the  modern  fiyle.  It  is  the  befl  built  city  of 
t lie  north  ; for  though  Peterjburgh  excels  it  in  fuperb 
edifices,  yet  as  Copenhagen  contains  no  wooden  lioufes, 
it  does  not  difplay  that  firiking  contrafl  of  meannefs 
and  magnificence  as  Peterfliurgh  does  ; but  in  gene- 
ral exhibits  a more  equable  and  uniform  appearance. 
1 he  town  is  furrounded  toward  the  land  with  regu- 
lar ramparts  and  baftions,  a broad  ditch  full  of  water, 
and  a few  out- works  : its  circumference  meafures  be- 
tween four  and  five  miles.  The  fireets  are  well  payed, 
with  a foot  way  on  each  fide,  but  too  narrow  and  in- 
convenient for  general  ufe.”  Travels  IV.  319,  320. 
It  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  Old  Copenha- 
gen, New  Copenhagen,  and  Chrijliam-hafen . Moft  of 
the  fireets  in  Old  Copenhagen,  fince  the  lafl  great  fire, 
have  been  formed  of  a fufficient  breadth  ; but  the 
old  windings  could  not  be  entirely  avoided.  The 
lioufes  in  the  principal  fireets  and  fquares  are  almoft 
entirely  built  with  brick,  and  a few  are  of  free  ftone 
brought  from  Germany,  but  in  the  hnes  moft  of  the 
buildings  are  of  timber.  However,  in  general,  they 
make  a handfome  appearance.  The  city  is  at  the  an- 
nual expence  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  rix-dollars  in 
keeping  the  fireets  clean,  and  in  the  night  they  are 
lighted  by  lanthorns.  The  haven  is  crowded  with 
merchant  lhips,  and  fome  parts  of  the  city  are  inter- 
fered by  cieep  canals,  which  bring  up  large  {hips ; 
and,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  merchants,  they 
may  lade  and  unlade  clofe  to  the  warehoufes  that  line 
the  quays. 

B fide  the  above  three  general  dlvifions,  the  city 
is  divided  into  twelve  quarters,  and  the  burghers  into 
as  many  companies,  which  have  all  their  particular 
colours. 

The  Old  Town  confifts  of  the  following  quarters. — 
Firft,  the  N.  quarter,  which  lias  the  German  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  Walkendorf  college,  in 
St.  Peter’s- ftreet,  was  formerly  a Carmelite  monaf- 
tery  ; but  the  lord  fteward,  Chriftopher  Walkendorf, 
converted  it  into  a college  for  fixteen  ftudents,  each 
of  whom  has  a yearly  penfion  of  thirty  rix-dollars. 

The  fecond  is  the  W.  quarter,  in  which  is  the  great 
Wartow  hofpital,  which  is  an  ancient  foundation  ; 
but  the  edifice  is  new  and  fpacious. 

The  orphan-houfe  which  takes  up  one  entire  fide 
of  the  new  market,  and  is  a confiderable  ornament  to 
that  fquare. 

The  council-houfe  is  a new  ftruchire,  and,  beira 
detached  from  the  other  buildings,  feparaies  the  Old 
from  the  New  Market.  In  the  Old  Market  is  a fine 
Y 2 fountain 
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fountain,  and  in  the  New  is  a place  walled  in  for  the 
execution  of  malefactors. 

'I  he  other  places  in  the  weft  quarter  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  weft  gate,  and  the  royal  palace,  ereCted 
by  Chriftian  VI.  fttuated  near  the  citadel  of  Chri/lianf- 
hurg,  wh  ch  in  1743  and  1744  was  new  fronted  in  a 
very  elegant  manner. 

The  third  is  the  clothier’s  quarter,  in  which  are  the 
following  places  worthy  of  notice.  The  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  the  bifhops  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  are  ufually  confecrated  The  tower, 
which  is  efteemed  the  nobleft  in  Copenhagen,  ftands 
on  the  higheft  fpot  in  the  whole  city,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  has  a line  ring 
of  bells.  The  univerfity  was  founded  in  1479,  by 
Chriftian  I.  and  has  been  fince  augmented  and  en- 
dowed by  his  fucceffors  ; among  whom  Chriftian  VI. 
was  its  great  eft  benefactor.  It  has  a very  confider- 
able  fund,  and  the  profeflbrs  have  liberal  falaries. 

The  Borrichian  college,  or  the  Collegium  IVLediceum , 
is  the  molt  elegant  and  belt  endowed  of  all  the  private 
foundations.  The  learned  Olaus  Borrichius  ereCted 
this  college  in  1682,  for  fixteen  Datiijh  and  Norwe- 
gian ftudents 

The  laft  place  we  fhall  mention  in  this  quarter  is 
the  north  gate,  which  is  the  moft  elegant  ftruCture 
of  the  kind  belonging  to  the  city,  and  was  ereCted  in 
1671. 

The  fourth  divition  is  the  freeman’s  quarter,  in 
which  are  two  churches,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  or  rather  of  the  Holy  Guefts,  it  deriving  its 
name  from  a large  hoipital  or  gueft-houfe  that  for- 
merly flood  near  it. 

The  fifth  is  named  Snarren’s  quarter. 

The  lixth  is  called  Strand  quarter,  and  contains 
the  following  places  worthy  of  notice.  The  magni- 
ficent royal  palace  of  Chrijli  njhurg,  which  was  en- 
larged and  embelliflied  by  Chriftian  III.  Chriftian  IV. 
and  F ederic  IV.  but  being  very  irregularly  built, 
Chriftian  VI.  the  prefent  king’s  grandfather,  caufed 
the  whole  building,  with  the  adjoining  houfes,  which 
had  been  purchufed  of  the  burghers,  to  be  pulled 
down  in  1731,  and  the  following  year  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  preient  fpacious  and  magnificent  ftruc- 
ture,  which  was  finiihed  in  1740.  The  front  is  of 
fcone,  and  the  w ings  of  brek  ftuccoed.  Mr.  Coxe 
f y “ the  f i t e of  apartments  is  prinedy,  but  the 
external  appearance  is  more  md  than  elegant.”  IV. 
32a. — Thong  1 this  edifice  roft  fix  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  ah  u.  1,280,000/.  fterlmg  yet  the  infcr>prion 
over  the  grand  portal  declares,  that  the  fovereign 
erected  it  fr  m the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown, 
without  laying  any  vddftional  taxes  or  impofts  on  his 
fub  els.  It  i-  of  a prodigious  fixe.  In  one  of  the 
apartments  are  hung  paintings  of  all  the  reigning 
monarch;-  in  Europe , contempories  with  the  late  king 
Fra  cleric  V.  which  were  prefen  ted  bv  the  refpeeftive 
fow  reigns.  The  late  king  of  PrulTia,  w ho  fpent  a 
£ rent  part  of  his  life  amidft  camps  and  armies,  cauf- 
ed himtelf  to  be  drefted  in  a plain  blue  fuir  of  clothes, 
the  habit  in  which  he  conftunily  appeared,  and  the 


vizar  only  peeps  out  at  one  corner  of  the  piece  to- 
mark  the  warrior,  whilft  Charles  III.  the  late  king 
of  Spain,  arrayed  himfelf  in  complete  armour,  and 
frowms  dreadfully  from  the  canvas. 

In  this  quarter  is  alfo  an  edifice,  in  the  firft  ftory 
of  which  is  the  arfenal,  and  in  the  fecond  the  king’s 
library,  which  is  above  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
contains  about  fixty  or  feventy  thoufand  volumes. — 
In  the  third  ftory  are  the  royal  cabinet  of  curioftties, 
the  pifture-gallery,  and  the  cabinet  of  xnedals  ; and 
in  the  fourth  ftory  is  the  cabinet  of  models. 

“ This  mufeum,”  fays  Mr.  Wraxall,  “ is  a very 
large  colleiftion,  and  extends  through  all  the  vegeta- 
ble mineral,  and  metallic  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the 
fine  arts  ; and  is  more  indebted  to  Frederic  IV.  than 
to  any  other  fovereign.  This  prince  loved  the  arts, 
and  being  from  thence  attached  to  the  country  where 
they  feern  to  have  taken  up  their  refidence,  he  made 
two  vifits  to  Italy  ; one  before  he  afeended  the  throne,- 
the  other  after  he  became  king.” 

In  this  royal  cabinet  of  curioftties  are  feveral  large 
pieces  of  filver  ore  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Norivau 
in  1 666,  one  of  which  weighs  five  hundred  and  fixtv 
pounds,  and  is  valued  at  five  thoufand  crowns  : ano- 
ther piece  is  valued  at  above  three  thoufand,  both  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  contain  at  leaft  three  parts  filver. — 
What  are  moft  admired  in  them  are  the  threads  and 
branches  of  (liver,  which  fhoot  out  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  the  ftone,  in  form  of  fmall  fhrubs  or  bufhes. 
Here  are  likewife  feveral  large  pieces  of  amber,  fome 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  ounces.  Upon  opening  the 
ditches  about  Copenhagen,  thefe  were  found  flicking, 
like  the  gum  on  the  plum-trees  in  our  gardens,  to 
the  (ides  of  the  old  trees  that  were  buried  there. 
Amongft  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  curioftties,  is 
kept  the  chair  in  which  Tycho  Brahe  ufed  to  fit  when 
he  made  his  aftronomical  obfervations  at  Ueambourg, 
The  wood  which  compofes  it  is  held  in  reverence, 
and  preferved  with  the  greafeft  care,  as  having  be- 
longed to  fo  great  a man,  although  the  unhappy  aftro- 
nomer,  when  alive,  was  banifhed  his  country  by  fac- 
tion and  malevolence. 

The  collection  of  paintings  here  is  very  large,  and' 
though  it  confifts  chiefly  of  Flemijl)  and  German 
pieces,  yet  there  are  fome  few  beautiful  originals  of 
Guido,  Titian,  Angelo,  and  even  of  Raphael : and, 
fays  Mr.  Wraxall,  “ our  own  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke, 
and  his  fon  Charles  II.  by  Kneller,  hold  a diftinguifh- 
eu  place.  Dnnijlo  fculptors  or  painters  fcarce  appear 
in  this  numerous  aflemblage.  Some  hiftorical  paint- 
ings by  Charles  Dremander,  a Dane,  are  however 
here,  and  are  not  ill  executed  ; of  this  the  principal 
is  one  of  the  famous  Margaret  de  Waldemar,  who  in 
1397,  united  in  her  perfon  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Denmark,  Norway , and  Sweden,  by  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar  : in  this  picture  fhe  is  rtprefented  as  receiving  the 
homage  of  this  latter  kingdom  from  its  fov  ereign.” 

The  royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  eftabhflied  by 
Chriftian  VI.  in  the  year  1743,  who  endowed  it  with 
a fund.  The  members  direct  their  attention  to  the 
lutlory,  and  antiquities  of  their  coumry,  to  natural 
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hiftory,  phyfics,  and  mathematics.  Fifteen  volumes 
of  their  tran factions  have  been  publilhed  in  the  Da- 
nijh  language,  fome  Select  pieces  of  which  have  been 
tranflated  into  Latin.  “ '['he  Dam/h  literati,”  fays 
Mr.  Coxe,  “ have  particularly  turned  their  refearches 
upon  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  north;  on 
which  Subjects  many  curious  works  have  been  alrea- 
dy printed,  and  more  are  ftill  preparing  for  public  in- 
spection. Among  the  performances  lately  printed  on 
thefe  topics,  thole  in  the  Icelandic  tongue  deferve 
particular  notice,  as  they  tend  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  antiquities,  hiftory,  and  mythology  of 
the  northern  nations,  Iceland  being,  in  the  remote 
ages,  while  Sweden , Denmark,  and  Norway  were  in 
a ftate  of  perpetual  warfare,  the  foie  refuge  and  re- 
pository of  northern  literature.  Upon  observing  Such 
a number  of  Icelandic  manufcripts  as  are  contained  in 
the  Danijl)  libraries,  I was  greatly  aftoniShed  to  find 
that  Iceland , which  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  the  Ultima  Thule,  or  the  extremity  of  the  world, 
and  by  us  as  fcarcely  habitable,  abounded  in  learning 
and  fcience,  at  a time  when  a great  part  of  Europe 
was  involved  in  darknefs.”  Travels,  8vo.  IV.  365. 
366.  367.  The  late  king  of  Denmark,  Frederic  V. 
who  was  a munificent  patron  of  the  fciences,  found- 
ed in  the  year  1753,  a botanical  garden  near  Copen- 
hagen, for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a complete  hiftory  of 
the  plants  of  Denmark  ; in  confecjuence  of  this  en- 
couragement, M.  Oeder,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  garden,  and  allowed  a hand- 
fome  ftipend,  began  to  publish  a botanical  work  in  the 
year  1762,  under  the  title  of  Flora  Danica,  contain- 
ing  figures  of  all  the  indigenous  plants  of  Denmark , 
Norway,  the  dutchies  of  Slefwic  and  Holjlein , and 
many  of  Iceland,  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature. 
Five  folio  volumes  containing  nine  hundred  plates, 
were  published  in  the  year  1782,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  comprife  one  half  of  the  work. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  city  ftands  the  magazine  for 
provisions,  the  poft  office,  and  the  exchange,  which 
latter  is  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  four  hundred  and  fix  feet 
in  length,  and  Sixty-fix  in  breadth,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  was  built  in  1624  by  Chriftian  IV.  The 
lowed:  ftory  is  laid  out  in  warehoufes,  which  are  very 
commodious  for  the  merchants  : for  on  both  Sides  of 
this  Structure  are  canals,  where  the  Ships  may  lie  clofe 
to  the  warehoufe  , and  goods  be  conveniently  landed 
or  Slopped  from  them.  In  the  Second  ftory,  in  the  N. 
fide,  is  the  place  where  the  merchants  uSually  meet. 
In  the  middle,  and  down  the  whole  length  on  both 
Sides,  is  a range  of  Shops  ; in  one  wing  of  the  S.  fide 
is  the  royal  bank,  and  in  the  other  the  royal  maga- 
zine, where  raoft  of  the  cloths,  Silks,  and  Stuffs  made 
in  the  city,  are  deposited,  and  from  thence  Sold  to 
merchants  and  dealers. 

The  Seventh  is  the  Rofenburg  quarter,  in  which  is 
a Calvinift  church,  a Small  neat  edifice,  where  the 
ministers  preach  in  French  and  High  Dutch  ; and  the 
Trinity  church,  generally  called  the  Round  church, 
from  its  round  tower.  This  edifice  Suffered  lefs  than 
the  other  churches  in  the  great  fire  of  1728,  and  was 
foon  repaired.  The  greatest;  lofs  was  the  noble  col- 
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leCtion  of  books  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  kept  in 
a large  room  over  the  arched  roof  of  the  church. — 
A new  library  has  been  Since  colluded,  in  which  are 
Several  valuable  manuScript  ■ relating  to  the  northern 
hiftory.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  efteemed  a maf- 
terpiece  of  its  kind,  and  was  defigned  by  the  cele- 
brated Chriftian  Longomontanus,  the  aftronomer.  It 
is  round,  a hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fifty- 
four  feet  in  thicknefs  ; Slat  on  the  top,  and  Surround- 
ed by  an  iron  balluftrade.  The  afcent  is  Spiral,  and 
So  Spacious  that  a coach  and  horSes  may  go  up  and 
down  with  eaSe  ; which  experiment  was  tried  by  Peter 
the  Great  1716.  This  tower  was  deSmned  for  an 
obServatory,  but  the  curious  aftrouomical  and  ma- 
thematical instruments,  invented  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
Olaus  Romer,  and  others,  which  were  kept  here, 
were  all  conSumed  by  the  great  fire  in  1728  : but  af- 
terward Chriftian  VI.  procured  the  moft  curious  and 
valuable  mathematical  ard  aftronomical  inftruments, 
to  Supply  the  place  of  thofe  that  were  burnt. 

The  eighth  is  the  manufacturers  quarter. 

The  ninth  is  the  eaft  quarter. 

The  general  commission  office  is  a large  ftruCture, 
ereCted  by  Frederic  IV.  in  the  year  1704.  Befides 
this  Structure,  the  following  edifices  belong  to  the  na- 
val department : the  Old,  or  Bremer  Holm,  and  the 
New  Holm,  where  the  naval  Stores  are  distributed  : 
ChriJlianJIjolm,  where  is  the  naval  arfenal,  which  far 
exceeds  that  of  Venice,  and  where  the  royal  fleet  uSu- 
ally lies. 

The  New  Town  confifts  of  two  quarters  : the  firft 
is  St.  Anne’s  eaft  quarter,  in  which  is  Charlottenburg, 
a pretty  large  and  regular  Structure,  begun  in  1672, 
and  completed  in  the  Succeeding  years.  It  derives  its 
name  from  queen  Charlotte  Amelia,  confort  of  Chrif- 
tian V.  The  Situation  of  this  caftle  or  palace  is  very 
agreeable:  its  principal  front  faces  the  Square  called 
the  King’s  New  Market.  On  the  Sides  of  this  fine 
Square  are  alSo  the  great  guard-heuSes,  the  foundery, 
and  the  Danijh  play-houfe.  “ The  new  part  of  the 
town,”  Says  Mr.  Coxe,  “ raifed  by  the  late  king 
Frederic  V.  is  extremely  beautiful : it  confifts  of  an 

oCtagon,  containing  four  uniform  and  elegant  build- 
ings of  hewn  Slone,  and  of  four  broad  Streets  leading 
to  it  in  oppofite  directions.  In  the  middle  of  the 
area  ftands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Frederic  V.  in 
bronze  as  large  as  life,  of  excellent  workmanlhip.  It 
was  eaft  at  the  expence  of  the  Eajl  India  Company, 
by  Saly,  and  coft  8o,oool.  Sterling.”  Travels,  IV. 
320. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  quarter  the  naval  hofpital  : 
the  church  belonging  to  the  gai  rifon  : the  Frederic- 
Jladt , which  is  now  adorned  with  Several  elegant  new 
palaces:  Frederic’s  church,  built  in  imitation  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  : the  general  hofpital : the  tollbooth, 
or  cuftom-houfe  : and  the  grand  academy  of  the 
royal  cadets.  This  laft  Structure  was  built  by  Fre- 
deric IV.  for  an  opera-houfe  ; but  in  1720,  he  af- 
figned  it  for  the  land  cadets  ; and,  five  or  fix  years 
after,  removed  the  company  of  fea  cadets  to  this 
edifice, 
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In  St  Ann's  weft  qnsr'er  is  the  royal  palace  railed 
F.cfenburgh,  a I’m  all  edifice  built  by  Chriftian  IV.  in 
1604,  in  the  femi-gothic  tafle  ; it  is  a grand  {tinc- 
ture, adorned  with  one  large,  and  two  fmall  towers. 
The  adjoining  gardens  are  very  extenfive,  and  embel- 
lifhed  with  a great  number  of  ornaments.  Thefe, 
in  hummer,  ferve  the  inhabitants  fir  a public  walk, 
and  the  royal  family  fometimes  refide  a few  days  in 
this  palace.  In  two  cabinets  are  kept  the  old  and 
new  regalia,  with  other  valuable  jewels,  and  a whole 
fervice  of  gold.  Another  cabinet  has  a collection  of 
curious  and  valuable  drinking  glaffes,  and  other  glal's 
veffels.  The  royal  throne  ufed  at  the  inauguration 
Hands  in  another  apartment. 

Chrijlianjlsafen  confifls  only  of  one  quarter.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  ifland  of  A mac,  and  had  formerly  its 
own  magiflrates  ; but  is  at  prefent  under  the  jurif- 
dlction  of  thofeof  Copenhagen.  The  moft  remarkable 
places  in  this  fuburb  are  St.  Saviour’s  church,  which 
is  efteemed  the  mod  magnificent  and  elegant  church 
at  Copenhagen , and  has  a beautiful  fleeple,  with  a 
i'piral  afeent  on  the  ornfide,  by  which  it  may  be  afi- 
rended  to  the  top.  The  German , or  Frederic's  church; 
the  orphan-houfe  for  the  education  of  two  hundred 
poor  boys  ; the  Baft  -India  company’s  houfe  , the  fine 
dock-yard,  where  (hips  of  war  are  refitted  ; and  the 
gate  cf  ChriJHanJhafen. 

Between  Copenhagen  and  this  fuburb  is  a high  pillar 
erected  in  the  midft  of  the  water,  on  which  is  a llatue 
of  a naked  woman,  with  a fwan  on  her  lefr  fide,  that 
extends  its  long  neck  behind  her  back,  and,  bringing 
its  head  over  her  right  fhoulder,  put  its  bill  into  her 
mouth.  This  pillar  and  flatuc  are  confidered  as  a 
lymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  : 
they  were,  however,  found  near  Caiman , in  Sweden, 
during  the  war  in  1611,  and  from  thence  conveyed 
to  Copenhagen. 

The  magi  it  racy  of  this  city  is  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  confifls  of  a prefident,  three  burgomafters, 
with  vice-burgomafters,  and  common  council  men. 

This  city  has  been  frequently  vifited  by  the  plague, 
which  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  has  often  been  befieged  ; in  1638  and  1659  it  held 
out  againft  the  Swedes;  and  in  1700  was  bombarded 
hv  the  combined  fleets  of  Sweden , England , and  Hol- 
land. On  the  20th  of  October,  1728,  a fire  broke 
out  in  the  evening  in  a mean  houfe  near  the  wefl  gate, 
which  fpread  with  fuch  fury,  that  in  forty-eight 
hours  the  moft  elegant  and  great  eft  part  of  the  city 
was  reduced  to  afhes.  Twenty-four  ftreets  and 
fquares,  1650  dwelling-houfes,  five  churches,  the 
univerfity,  with  the  four  colleges  belonging  to  it,  the 
council  houfe,  and  feveral  other  public  buildings, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  I he  anniverfary  of  this 
dreadful  accident  is  obferved  in  a religious  manner  on 
the  23d  of  Oft' her.  The  city  has,  however,  been 
fince  rebuilt  with  great  elegance  and  beauty. 

l’he  ifland  of  Amac , on  which  the  fuburb  of  Chrif- 
tir.njlsafen  is  heated,  is  joined  to  the  city,  and  confe- 
quently  to  Z land,  by  two  bridges.  That  ifiand  is 
about  four  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth  : it  is 


enlindy  level,  and  has  no  woods,  except  a few  thick- 
ets. Tire  foil  is  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  garden  at  Copenhagen.  Apart 
cf  it  was  given,  in  1516  to  feveral  families,  who 
were  invited  thither  from  Eajl  Friejland  bv  Chriftian 
II  at  the  defire  of  Elizabeth  his  queen,  lifter  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  a native  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  make  butter  and  cheefe  for  the  court ; and 
their  def  endants  {till  retain  the  habit,  language,  and 
cuftoms  of  their  predeceftors,  together  with  their 
cleanlinefs  and  induftry  ; for  they  will  not  mix  with 
the  Danes,  but  intermarry  with  each  other.  This 
ifland,  through  the  induftry  of  thefe  laborious  peo- 
ple, plentifully  fupplies  the  markets  of  Copenhagen 
with  all  forts  of  roots  and  herbs,  befides  butter,  milk, 
great  quantities  of  corn,  and  fome  hay.  The  whole 
ifland  is  divided  into  two  parishes  ; it  has  two  churches, 
in  which  the  minifters  preach  occafionally  in  Dutch 
end  Danijh  ; it  contains  fix  villages  and  between  three 
and  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  have  their  own 
inferior  tribunals,  but  in  capital  offences  are  amena- 
ble to  the  king’s  court  of  juffice  at  Copenhagen.  “ The 
old  national  habit,  which  they  ftill  ufe,  vefembles 
that  of  the  ancient  quakers,  as  reprefented  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemi/h  painters.  The  men 
wear  broad  brimmed  hats,  black  jackets,  full  glazed 
breeches,  of  the  fame  colour,  loofe  at  the  knee,  and 
tied  round  the  waift.  The  women  generally  wear 
black  jackets  and  red  petticoats,  with  a piece  of  blue 
glazed  cloth  bound  on  their  heads.”  Coxe,  IV. 
323- 

To  return  to  the  ifland  of  Zealand.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Copenhagen  is  a manificent  royal  palace, 
fituated  on  a hill.  It  derives  its  name  from  Frederic 
IV.  who  was  its  founder,  but  it  was  afterward  greatly 
enlarged  by  Chriftian  VI.  This  edifice  is  very 
fpacious  ; on  every  fide  it  makes  a moft  magnificent 
appearance,  and  has  a fine  profpeCt.  i’he  garden, 
which  lies  below  the  hill,  is  very  extenfive,  and  con- 
tains a great  number  of  pleafant  walks,  feveral 
groves,  a labyrinth,  a theatre,  many  ftatues,  foun- 
tains, and  fummer-houfes  ; and,  in  particular,  a very 
fine  cafcade  juft  fronts  the  palace.  The  menagery 
in  thegai-den  is  flocked  with  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  beafts.  From  this  palace  a pleafant  avenue, 
planted  with  a double  row  of  trees,  extends  above 
half  way  to  Copenhagen. 

JagerJburg  is  a royal  hunting-feat,  rebuilt  by  the 
the  late  king  ; here  the  officers  of  the  chafe  refide. 
From  hence  a ftraight  avenue  leads  to  the  noble  park 
of  Charlottenlund , fo  called  from  the  king’s  pleafure- 
houfe,  which  (lands  in  it. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen, is  the  famous  caftle  of  Fredericfburg , which 
is  efteemed  the  moft  beautiful  palace  of  any  belonging 
to  the  king,  being  frequently  called  the  Verfailles  of 
Denmark.  Chriftian  iV.  caufed  the  old  building  to 
be  demolifhed,  and  the  prefent  magnificent  llructure 
to  be  built  by  the  ableft  architects  in  Europe.  It  par- 
takes of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  ftyles  of  architecture  ; 
hands  in  the  midft  of  a lake  of  frefh  water,  and  con- 
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Yifts  of  three  principal  parts,  each  furrounded  with 
water,  but  joined  together  by  bridges. 

The  gallery  that  leads  to  the  hall  of  audience,  is 
adorned  with  a fine  collection  of  paintings,  moll  of 
them  brought  from  Italy  ; and  the  hall  is  hung  with 
the  pictures  of  feveral  of  the  Danifh  kings,  and  of 
the  prefent  royal  family,  as  large  as  life.  The  exploits 
of  lbme  of  thefe  monarchs  are  alfo  beautifully  painted 
in  different  parts  of  the  palace,  and  the  great  actions 
of  Chriftian  IV.  are  reprefented  in  rich  tapeftrv. 
There  is  a fine  garden  behind  the  palace,  and  the 
neighbouring  park  is  interfperfed  with  canals  and 
filh-ponds,  and  agreeably  diverfified  with  a mixture  of 
grafs  plots,  and  little  hills  and  valleys,  well  flocked 
with  fallow-deer  from  England.  Notwithftanding 
the  magnificence  of  this  palace,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Wraxall,  that  it  is  feldom  vifited  by  the  prefent  love- 
reign  ; and  he  even -removed  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  from  hence  to  Copenhagen,  which  in  for- 
mer reigns  was  always  perfomed  here. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen, is  Elsinore,  or  Elsinoor,  a town  fituated  on 
the  Sound,  direCtly  oppofite  to  He! /in burg,  in  Sweden, 
in  56'1.  N.  latitude,  and  in  1 20.  50' E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  a well  built  town  the  houfes  are 
of  brick,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  United  Provinces.  It 
was  a fmall  village,  containing  only  a few  fiftiermen’s 
huts,  until  the  year  1445,  when  it  was  made  a ftaple 
town  by  Eric  of  Pomerania,  who  conferred  upon  the 
new  fetilers  confiderable  immunities,  and  built  a 
caftle  for  their  defence.  From  that  period  it  gradu- 
ally increafed  in  fize  and  wealth,  and  is  now  the  moft 
commercial  place  in  Denmark  next  to  Copenhagen.  It 
contains  about  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  a confiderable  number  of  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  the  confuls  of  the  principal  nations  trad- 
ing to  the  Baltic.  It  has  two  churches,  in  one  of 
which,  named  St.  Peter’s,  the  minifters  preach  in  the 
German  language.  There  is  here  alfo  a grammar 
fchool,  in  which  thirty-three  poor  fcholars  are  edu- 
cated and  maintained  gratis,  a good  hofpital,  and  the 
king’s  cuftom-noufe,  which  is  a fine  edifice  newly 
built.  Elfincre  has  a confiderable  trade,  and  is  fa- 
mous, both  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  by  which 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  ufually  pafs  into  Denmark, 
and  for  the  toll  paid  here  by  every  fhip  that  fails 
through  the  Sound.  On  the  N.  fide  of  the  city,  upon 
the  edge  of  a peninfular  promontory,  the  neareft  point 
of  land  from  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Sweden,  ftands  the 
famous  and  important  caftle  of  Cronenburg  or 
Cronborg,  which  is  built  with  large  blocks  of  hewn 
{tone,  in  the  moft  durable  manner,  and  is  adorned 
with  feveral  turrets  and  a variety  of  fculpture.  The 
paffage  of  the  Sound  is  guarded  by  this  fortrefs,  which 
is  ftrongly  fortified  toward  the  fhore  by  ditches,  baf- 
tions  and  regular  entrenchments  ; and  toward  the 
fea  by  feveral  batteries,  mounted  with  fixty  cannon, 
the  largeftof  which  are  forty  eight  pounds.  The  pa- 
lace of  Cronborg  ftands  in  this  fortrefs  : it  is  a fquare 
Gothic  building  of  free  ftone,  and  appears  from  an  ic- 
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feripfion  over  the  gate,  to  have  been  begun  to  be 
built  by  Frederic  II.  about  the  year  1560,  but  has 
been  repaired  and  enlarged  by  l’ucceeding  monarchs. 

FriEdenscurg  is  a royal  palace,  pleafantly  fituated 
about  nine  miles  from  Cronenburg.  Frederic  IV.  was 
induced  to  build  this  palace  from  its  delightful  fitua- 
tion,  and  as  the  edifice  was  completed  in  t 720,  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden,  the 
king  gave  it  this  name,  the  word  Frieden  fignifying. 
peace. 

Roscbii  d,  or  Rosxild,  four  Danifh,  or  fixteen 
Engljh  miles  from  Copenhapen,  called  alio  Keobenhaven, 
or  Merchant's  Haven , is  an  ancient  city  about  a mile 
from  the  extremity  of  a bay  called  Ifefiord.  This 
city  is  fituated  in  550.  42’  N.  latitude,  and  in  120. 
15.  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich  ; it  was  a confi- 
derable city  many  centuries  before  Copenhagen  was 
built,  and  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Denmark , 
and  the  relidence  of  its  kings,  when  it  contained 
twenty-feven  large  churches  and  convents  within  its 
walls,  and  its  ftreets  extended  to  the  fea- fhore.  Its 
prefent  circumference,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  is 
fcarcely  half  an  Englijh  mile,  and  it  contains  only 
about  1620  fouls.  The  houfes  are  of  brick,  and  of 
a neat  appearance.  The  only  remains  of  its  original 
magnificence  are  the  ruins  of  a palace,  and  the  cathe- 
dral. In  the  latter  are  the  monuments  of  many  kings 
of  Denmark,  who  lie  buried  here  ; particularly  one  of 
Harold  VI.  king  of  Denmark,  England , and  Norway, 
who  was  the  founder  of  this  church  ; there  is  alfo 
one  in  black  marble,  of  the  famous  queen  Margaret. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  two  of  the  nroft  magnificent 
monuments  in  Europe ; they  were  made  in  Italy,  by 
order  of  Chriftian  IV.  and  are  erected  to  the  memory 
of  his  father  and  grand-father  Chriftian  III.  and  Fre- 
deric II.  Four  other  monuments  erefted  by  Wind- 
welf,  a celebrated  Dar.ijh  ftatuary  now  living,  of  two 
late  DaniJJj  kings,  have  been  lately  placed  here. 
Wraxali’s  Travels.  Beiide  the  royal  fepulehres  here 
it  that  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  the  moft  ancient  Danifh 
hiftorian,  w ho  died  in  the  year  1204 

They  likewife  fhew  a large  whetftone  here,  which 
they  fay,  wasfent  to  queen  Margaret  by  Albert,  king 
of  Sweden,  in  derifion,  intimating  thereby,  that  wo- 
men fhould  fharpen  their  needles  inftead  of  aiming  at 
war ; but  the  wit,  which  is  very  poor,  was  well  re- 
torted by  the  queen  ; (he  returned  him  for  anfwer, 
that  (he  (hould  apply  it  to  the  edges  of  her  foldiers 
fwords  ; and  (he  wras  as  good  as  her  word,  for,  as  we 
have  related,  fine  overthrew  him  in  a pitched  battle, 
and  made  him  prifoner  ; and  after  keeping  him  in 
confinement  feven  years,  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  very  hard  terms  to  obtain  his  releafe. 

Corsoer,  or,  according  to  D’Anville,  Korsor, 
ftands  upon  the  weftern  point  of  theifland  of  ’Zealand, 
on  a fmall  peninfula,  about  the  centre  of  the  Great 
Belt.  It  lias  a good  harbour  for  light  veffels,  and 
has  a citadel  ; but  the  place  is  very  poorly  defended. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Rijkild  is  a foundei  y for 
cannon,  begun  by  the  la  c k ng  Frederic  V.  and 
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named  Frederic’?  work,  which  the  natives  confider 
as  the  moft  confiderable  and  afronifhing  in  Europe ; 
but,  fays  Mr.  Wraxall,  it  does  not  imprels  a foreigner 
v.  itla  fuch  ideas  of  its  confequence. 

The  city  of  Calinburg,  or  ICallundborg,  in 
the  prefecture  of  the  fame  name,  is  one  of  the  mod 
flourifhing  towns  in  Zealand,  and  has  a good  harbour. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a confiderable  trade,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  malt  is  annually  exported  from 
hence.  The  paffage  of  Aarhuus  in  Jutland , is  ufually 
performed  in  twelve  hours  ; and  a certain  number  of 
imacks  fail  twice  a week  from  one  town  to  the  other. 

Sora  is  a little  noted  town,  in  a pleafant  country, 
in  the  prefecture  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituated 
ten  miles  to  the  S.  of  Rofchild , where  it  is  furrounded 
by  three  lakes  of  frefh  water,  and  thefe  are  again 
almoft  encompaficd  with  fine  woods. 

Leaving  Zealand , we  fiiall  now  take  a view  of  the 
fmall  iflands  in  the  fame  government. 

Sproe  is  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Great  Belt,  equally 
didant  from  Funen  and  Zealand ; the  only  buildings 
on  which  are  an  inn,  and  a farm  lioufe,  the  former 
is  for  the  occafional  accommodation  of  the  crew  of 
the  guardfhip,  which  is  Rationed  to  collect  the  toll 
from  all  .veflels  which  pafs  between  that  ifland  and 
Zealand j fuch  as  fail  on  the  weflern  fide  pay  their 
toll  at  JSfforg.  Here  are  good  paftures,  and  forne 
corn  is  grown. 

The  ifland  of  Samso,  in  Latin  Samfoa , lies  about 
thirty-eight  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Kalinburg , and 
nineteen  from  Abrufe  in  Jutland,  from  550.  50'.  to 
5 6°  N latitude.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles  long  and 
Eve  broad.  It  has  feveral  hills  and  eminences,  and 
the  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  fertile,  and  particularly 
yields  plenty  of  peas. 

The  ifland  of  Mona,  Moen,  or  Moon,  as  it  is 
called  by  D’  Anville,  lies  near  the  coad  of  the  S.  point 
of  Zealand , in  the  ftraits  called  the  J Folfsund ; it  is 
fhuated  550  N.  latitude,  and  is  nineteen  miles  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  nine  in  breadth.  The 
high  chalky  cliffs  toward  the  Baltic  may  be  leen  at  a 
great  didance  at  fea  ; one  of  which  has  a great  re- 
femblance  to  a throne,  and  is  therefore  commonly 
called  “ the  king’s  chair.’’ 

The  ifland  of  Bornholm,  in  Latin  Bornholmia,  or 
Bonngia,  is  fituated  in  the  Baltic,  in  ^5°  to’  N, 
latitude,  and  in  1 50  E.  longitude,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  Swedifh  province  of  Schonen ; and  extends 
about  thirty-three  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S. 
E.  and  is  nineteen  in  breadth.  At  the  peace  of  Re/hld 
in  1 6 q 8,  this  place  was  ceded  to  the  Swedes  ; but  the 
inhabitants,  being  treated  with  great  leverity  by  their 
new  maflers,  took  up  arms  the  fame  year,  and  reco- 
vered their  liberty  ; after  which  they  delivered  up 
the  ifland  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  Funen,  and  the  Iflands  Langelanp,  Folster, 
and  La  land. 

THIS  government  is  the  fecond  in  order, 
and  includes  Funen , Langelatul , Faljler , Laaland,  and 
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ether  fmaller  iflmds.  It  has  two  governors,  under 
one  of  whom  are  Funen  and  Langeland,  and  trader 
the  o1  her  are  Faljler  and  Laaland. 

I lie  ifland  of  Funen,  called  in  Latin  Fr:nia , and 
by  the  Danes  Fcyen,  lies  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Belt.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  forty-five 
in  breadth.  It  receiv.  s its  name  from  it  being  "a  fine 
country,  the  whole  ifland  being  fertile,  and  agreeably 
diverfified  with  fmall  verdant  hills,  fome  of  which 
are  covered  with  woods;  whence  moft  of  the  noble 
families  of  the  kingdom  refide  there. 

The  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  five  prefectures, 
the  principal  places  in  which  are, 

Nyborg,  or  Nyburg,  in  Latin  Neoburgum,  a fmall, 
well-built  town  on  the  Great  Belt,  furrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  ditch,  and  garrifoned  by  a company  of 
invalids.  It  Band.-;  upon  a commodious  bay.  It  once 
was  very  ftrong,  but  now  has  nothing  remaining,  ex- 
cept the  ruins  of  its  fortifications  and  caftle,  built  by 
Chriftian  III.  This  city  was  firft  built  in  1175.  All 
that  remains  of  the  royal  ancient  palace,  where 
Chriftian  IF  was  born  in  1481,  (to  the  top  of  which 
when  an  infant  he  was  carried  up  by  a monkey,  and 
brought  down  again  without  receiving  any  hurt)  is 
only  a large  wing,  with  a flat  tower,  a little  higher 
than  the  roof,  and  at  prefent  ferves  for  a magazine 
and  an  arfenal. 

Odensee,  in  Latin  Othinia,  is  a city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  the  feat  of  government ; it  is  pretty  large 
and  populous,  but  the  greateff  part  of  the  city  is  old 
and  decayed  ; fome  of  it  is,  however,  new  and  well 
built.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  erefted  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  and  to  derive  its  name  from  the  idol 
Odin,  and  not  as  fome  have  imagined  from  the  em- 
peror Orho  I.  who  was  never  there  It  is  fituated  in 
a fine  plain,  in  550  n'N.  latitude,  and  in  jo°  ,+o’  E. 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  on  a river  that  yields  a 
variety  of  filh,  and  about  a mile  below  the  town  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  Stegejlrand  The  city  is  about  a mile 
and  a half  long,  and  half  as  broad.  It  has  four 
churches,  among  which  tiie  cathedral  is  the  moft  re- 
markable. In  the  Grey  Friars,  or  Franfciican  church, 
are  interred  king  John,  andChriftianahis  queen,  with 
their  Tons  Francis,  and  the  cruel  and  unfortunate 
Chriftian  II.  Near  this  church  is  a handfome  hofpital, 
built  in  the  year  1541;.  The  king’s  palace  i<  neuher 
large,  commodious,  nor  elegant ; it  being  only  creel- 
ed as  a lodging  for  Frederic  IV.  in  his  occafional  pro- 
grefs  through  Funen:  but  there  that  excellent  prince 
died  in  173®.  Odenfee  is  the  fee  of  a biftiop,  founded 
by  Harold  III.  and  is  the  richeft  in  Denmark  nexr  to 
Copenhagen  It  has  a fchoo',  endowed  by  the  cele- 
brated Margaret  of  Valdemar,  in  which  a certain 
number  of  fcholars,  from  fix  to  fixteen  years  of  age, 
are  inftruifted  gratis  : they  lodge  and  board  in  the 
.town,  and  each  receives  a yearly  penlion.  There  is 
alfo  a Gymnnfium,  inftituted  by  Chriftian  IV.  for 
tlae  admiflion  of  Undents  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  which 
feminary  was  farther  endowed  by  Hoiberg,  the  DaniJJs 
hiftorian,  who  patronized  literature  with  the  fame 
zeal  with  which  he  cultivated  it.  Such,  however,  is 
its  declining  ftatc,  that  in  the  year  1779,  when  Fir. 
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Coxe  was  here,  there  were  only  eight  Undents.  The 
bay  lies  a little  above  a mile  from  the  town  ; the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  fo  confiderable  a trade,  as  to  employ 
thirty-four  large  fhips,  belide  above  a hundred  fmaller 
vefiels. 

The  ifland  of  I.angeland,  which  is  lituated  in 
550  20'  N.  latitude,  and  in  1 1°  4 E.  longitude,  is 
thirty-three  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S.  but  fcarce 
five  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  of  which  the 
natives  export  great  quantities.  It  is  under  the  fame 
general  governor  as  Fumn ; and  contains  only  the 
royal  prefecture  of  Franeklar , which  includes  the  N. 
and  S.  diftricts,  each  confifting  of  feven  churches  or 
parifhes. 

The  ifland  of  FalstEr  lies  at  the  diftance  of  two 
leagues  from  Zealand , in  550  N.  latitude,  and  (2° 
30  £.  longitude  from  Greenwich  ; it  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  but  its  breadth  toward  the 
north  end  does  not  exceed  fourteen,  and  toward  the 
fouthern  extremity  is  but  about  four  miles  It  is  ve- 
ry fertile,  and  may  be  called  the  orchard  of  Denmark, 
from  its  yielding  abundance  of  fruit  : all  forts  of 
game  are  likewife  here  in  great  plenty.  This  ifland 
is  commonly  the  dowry  of  the  queens  of  Denmark , 
and  confifts  of  one  fngle  prefecture,  which  contains 
two  diftricts,  in  one  of  which  are  thirteen  rural 
churches,  and  in  the  other  fifteen. 

The  principal  town  in  this  ifland  is  NicoppIng,  in 
Latin  Nicopia , or  Neapolis  Danica,  fituated  on  the 
ftraits  called  Guldborgfund,  in  490  46'  N.  latitude,  and 
is  a pretty  large  well-built  town,  one  of  the  moft  an- 
cient in  the  kingdom  ; but  is  not  in  fo  flouriihing  a 
condition  as  formerly,  when  the  queen  dowager,  and 
other  royal  perfonages,  conftantly  refided  here.  On 
the  land  fide  it  is  fortified  by  a wall  and  ditch.  This 
town  carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 

The  ifland  of  Laland,  or  Lolland,  called  by 
the  Danes  Laaland , is  feparated  from  FclJler  on  the 
E.  by  the  ftraits  called  Guldborgfund , or  Gronefond , and 
on  every  other  fide  is  encompafted  by  the  Great  Belt 
or  the  Baltic.  It  is  nineteen  miles  diftant  from  the 
ifland  of  Femeren  ; is  thirty-three  miles  in  length, 
and  about  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  the  moft  fertile 
fpot  in  the  Danijh  dominions.  This  ifland  produces 
plenty  of  grain,  particularly  very  fine  wheat,  and  ex- 
cellent peas  : it  is  likewife  famous  for  a kind  of  red 
fruit  called  manna,  which  in  its  tafte  refembles  fweet 
almonds,  and  grows  on  a flender  ftem  ; it  alfo  abounds 
with  apples.  It  has  forne  wood,  which  chiefly  grows 
on  the  E.  fide  of  the  ifland. 

The  capital  of  the  ifland  is  NasKow,  in  Latin  Naf- 
covia,  which  was  anciently  well  fortified,  but  is  now 
only  encompafled  with  a wall.  It  is  of  a middling 
lize,  and  handfomely  built.  The  inhabitants  are 
wealthy,  and  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country, 
having  the  benefit  of  a pretty  good  harbour.  The 
Jews  are  allowed  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion, 
and  have  a fynagogue  here. 
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Jutland  in  general;  with  a particular  Account  of 
North  Jutland  ; its  feveral  Governments , and  the 
principal  Places  contained  in  each. 

WE  now  come  to  the  peninfula  of  Jutland, 
called  by  the  Danes  Judland,  or  Jutland,  in  Latin 
Jutia,  the  ancient  Cimbrica  Cherfotufus.  This  large 
peninfula  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea  on  the  N.  and  W.  and  on  the  S.  is  feparat- 
ed from  Holfein  by  the  Eidm  and  the  Lewen.  It  is 
computed  to  extend,  from  the  river  Eider  to  its 
northern  extremity  at  Cape  Skau , or  Skagen,  two 
hundred  and  forty-leven  miles  in  length  ; and  a hun- 
dred and  fourteen  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  in- 
to North  and  South  Jutland , the  latter  of  which  is 
called  the  dutchy  of  Slefwic,  of  which  we  fhall  give 
an  account  in  a feparate  feftion. 

North  Jutland,  which  is  commonly  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Jutland,  is  bounded  on  three 
fides  by  the  North-Sea,  or  the  Scaggerac  ; but  on  the 
S.  is  divided  from  South  Jutland,  or  Slefwic,  by  the 
rivers  Raiding  and  Skotburg.  It  extends  a hundred 
and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  feventy-one  to 
ninety-five  in  breadth  ; and,  of  all  the  territories  in 
Denmark , is  the  largeft,  and  yields  the  greateft  re- 
venue. Indeed  the  middle  part  chiefly  confifts  of 
heaths  and  moors,  which,  however,  afford  good  paf- 
ture  for  oxen,  flieep,  and  goats;  but  the  other  parts, 
which  are  of  greater  extent,  are  extremely  fertile,  as 
appears  from  the  great  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain 
annually  exported  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holland, 
and  from  the  great  fums  received  by  the  inhabitants 
for  their  horfes,  oxen,  and  hogs.  Hence  Jutland 
has  been  frequently  called  “ the  land  of  Bacon  and 
of  Rye  bread.”  Here  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  fea  and 
frefh  water  fifh  of  all  kinds  ; but  the  largeft  lakes, 
in  which  the  moft  fifh  are  found,  are  near  the  palace 
of  Scanderberg.  The  chief  bays  and  gulfs  are  on  the 
E.  fide  of  the  peninfula,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  gulf  Lymfurt,  which  runs  from  the  Categate, 
ninety-five  miles  within  land,  and  gradually  widening, 
forms  feveral  iflands  : it  is  navig  tble,  and  abounds 
with  fifh  ; but  though  it  is  of  fuch  large  extent,  it  is 
feparated  from  the  north  fea  by  a narrow  tra<ft  of  land. 
— Here  are  alfo  feveral  other  gulfs,  which  form  good 
harbours.  There  are  a great  number  of  finall  ftreams, 
but  the  largeft  river  is  that  of  Gudtn,  from  which 
Jutland,  is  faid  to  derive  its  name ; it  rifes  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Arhufe,  and  after  receiving  above  forty 
fmaller  ftreams,  becomes  navigable  near  Randers,  and 
having  run  a courfe  of  about  a hundred  and  nineteen 
miles,  falls  into  the  Categate. 

Jutland  is  every  where  interperfed  with  hills,  and 
on  the  E.  fide  has  fine  woods  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  birch, 
and  other  trees  ; but  the  W.  fide  being  lefs  woody, 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  ufe  turf  and  heath  for 
Z fuel. 
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fuel.  Here  is  alfo  great  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  game. 
The  air  is  fomewhat  keen  and  piercing,  cfpecially  to- 
ward the  North  Sej. 

The  Jutlanders  are  of  a robuft  conftitution  and 
refolute  temper ; they  appear  to  have  railed  them- 
felves  to  a Rate  of  freedom  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Denmar).  Many  of  the  peafants 
have  freeholds,  for  which  they  only  pay  a fmall  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  Danijh  language  is  I'poken  with  lei’s  purity  and 
elegance  here  than  in  the  other  provinces  ; befide 
which,  the  Jutlanders  have  a particular  accent.  Fre- 
da iaa-  is  the  only  place  where  any  religion,  befide  that 
of  Lutheranifm,  is  tolerated. 

North  Jutland  was  formerly  divided  into  nine  large 
diftriCfs : but  this  ancient  divilion  is  now  abolilhed  by 
the  royal  court  of  judicature,  and  it  is  at  prefent  com- 
pofed  of  four  diocefes,  or  general  governments.  Each 
of  thefe  has  its  bilhop  and  general-governor.  They 
derive  their  names  from  four  chief  cities.  We  fhall 
be  ;in  with  thole  that  lie  mold  to  tlie  north. 

The  gener.  1 government  of  Albourg,  or  Aal- 
borg, comprehends  the  moll  northern  part  of  Jut- 
land, having  the  gulf  of  I.ynfurt  on  the  W.  and 
would  be  an  blind  were  it  not  lor  the  narrow  ilthmus 
between  the  North  Sea  and  that  gulf.  It  extends  in 
length  f.  msthiiv  above  eighty-rive  miles,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  is  nearly  as  much.  Nature  has  di- 
vided this  province  into  four  parts,  which  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  a certain  number  of  prefectures. 

Albourg,  in  Latin  Alburgmn,  the  capital  of  this 
government,  i;  a large,  populous,  ancient  city,  and, 
next  to  (bps'  hagen,  tie  mall:  wealthy  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  hands  in  latitude  56°  50'  N.  and  in 
10"  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  in  a very  low  lkua- 
tion,  and  is  watered  by  two  rivers  called  the  Eajl  and 
IFtjl  River,  which  run  through  it.  1c  has  two  parilh 
churches,  an  hofp.tal  with  a chapel,  a cathedral  fchool, 
and  two  alms-houfes.  An  episcopal  palace  was  built 
here  by  Chriftian  V.  and  a royal  palace  Hands  near  the 
water-ride,  where  the  governor -general  reiides.  Here 
is  alio  an  exchange  for  merchants,  and  a deep  and 
fafe  harbour,  but  its  mouth  is  fomewhat  difficult.  It 
is  a bifliop’s  fee,  and  a place  of  forne  trade  ■,  and 
there  are  alfo  a few  fabrics  here  of  woollen  goods, 
fixed  at  the  king’s  expence  ; but  they  are  not  in  a 
flourifhing  fit  u at  ion,  chiefly  for  want  of  fupport  and 
attention  from  government. 

The  next  general  government  is  that  of  Wiborg, 
which  is  bounded  on  theN.  by  the  gulf  of  Lymftrt  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Categate  ; on  the  S.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Arhufe  and  Ripen  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the 
government  of  Ripen  alone.  It  is  about  forty-ieven 
miles  in  breadth,  and  fifty-feven  in  length,  and  is 
efteemed  the  leaft  of  the  four  governments  into 
which  North  Jutland  is  divided,  it  containing  only 
two  prefectures,  in  which  are  forty-feven  manors. 

The  molt  confiderable  place  in  this  government  is 
Wiborg,  in  Latin  Viburgum,  the  capital  of  all  North 
Jutland . It  hands  in  56 0 30'  N.  latitude,  and  in  90 


35'  E.  longitude,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  is  fcated  near  the  lake  of  Afmild,  which  abounds 
with  filh.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  of 
the  whole  kinpdotn  : before  the  Reformation  it  con- 
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tained  twelve  churches  and  hx  convents.  It  is  a bi- 
fhop’s  fee,  and  the  relldence  of  a provincial  court  of 
jullice ; but  it  is  neverthelefs  a very  inconhderable 
place.  In  the  year  1 606,  this  city  was  entirely  de- 
llroyed  by  tire-,  and  in  1726,  the  largeh  and  bed 
pa-t  of  it  was  a fecond  time  burnt. 

W e lhould  not  expeCt  to  find  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Jutland  the  fpirit  of  improving  land,  and  eftablith- 
ing  manufactures  exerting  itfelf  very  fuccefsfuliy  but 
perfevering  induftry  judicioufiy  directed,  will  fur- 
mount  all  difficulties  ; we  cannot  therefore  quit  this 
diftriCt,  without  relating  the  great  improvements 
made  by  count  Roncellon,  a Dani/Jj  nobleman  of  con- 
fiderable landed  property,  near  JEyborg.  This  noble- 
man, when  he  came  to  the  poffiffiion  of  his  ehate, 
found,  that  although  it  extended  nine  Eng/ijls  miles 
in  one  direction,  and  four  in  another,  yet  that  its 
produce  was  barely  fufficient  to  enable  him  properly 
to  fupport  his  rank  •,  he  therefore  turned  his  thoughts 
toward  fuch  improvements  as  natural  ltrength  of 
mind,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  by  having 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  fuggefted  ; and  thefe  im- 
provements and  heady  perfeverance  enabled  him  to 
accomplish.  His  firft  care  was  to  give  all  poffible  en- 
couragement to  induftry  among  his  peafants  ; by  re- 
warding fuch  as  tilled  their  land  well,  and  kept  their 
farms  in  good  order,  he  brought  them  to  be  wonder- 
fully attentive.  And  not  to  leave  them  to  the  cuf- 
toms  of  their  own  country  entirely,  he  procured  for 
them  workmen  and  implements  from  Flanders.  Bv 
giving  premiums  to  the  beft  ploughmen,  others  more 
confiderable  for  the  beft  crops  of  all  forts,  great  ef- 
fects followed  ; for  the  profits  arifing  to  himfelf  were 
iuch,  that  great  traits  of  improved  land  yielded  him 
from  a ducat  and  a half  to  two  ducats,  for  an  EngliJfj 
acre,  which  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  fhillings. — 
No  fooncr  had  the  count  brought  his  improvements 
in  agriculture  to  bear,  than  he  determined  to  fix  a 
colony  of  manufacturers  on  his  ehate,  which  lhould 
ferve  as  a ready  market  for  the  products  of  the  earth. 
In  the  courfe  of  three  and  twenty  years,  a little  town, 
confiding  of  three  hundred  houfes,  has  been  ereCted. 
by  this  indefatigable  nobleman,  containing  about  one 
thoufand  manufacturers  in  woollen,  linen,  leather, 
turnery,  and  iron  •,  by  which  means  he  fixed  above 
two  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  ftreets  of  this  town 
(continues  our  narrator)  are  laid  out  very  regularly, 
interfering  each  other  at  right  angles  ; in  the  center 
is  a large  market-place,  and  a fmall  but  neat  church. 
All  the  town  is  well-paved,  the  houfes  are  fmall,  but 
all  railed  with  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles,  making 
a very  regular  and  agreeable  appearance,  the  materi- 
als for  which  are  all  furnifhed  from  his  ehate.  It  is 
fsated  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  with  a river  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  declivity,  over  which  a handfome  bridge 
is  erected  ; on  the  banks  of  which  are  a wharf,  with 
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warehoufes  for  merchandize,  and  dry  and  wet  docks 
for  building  barges  and  Hoops. 

Having  thus  provided  a market  to  which  his  pea- 
sants might  carry  their  provifions,  and  procure  in  ex- 
change clothing,  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
other  necefiaries,  he  proceeded  to  enclole  his  wafte 
land  ; this  he  did,  by  defraying  the  expence  of  en- 
closing to  the  farmer,  of  whatever  land  lay  contigu- 
ous to  their  farms,  provided  they  took  no  more  land 
than  they  kept  well  cultivated  : for  the  five  firft years 
he  took  no  rent  for  fuch  fields,  after  which  they  were 
fubjedf  to  a rent  of  about  half  their  value,  and  liable 
to  no  greater  advance  whilft  the  improver  lived. 
Such  advantageous  terms  led  every  peafant  to  make  a 
Small  addition  to  his  farm  every  year. 

The  reader  will  fee  the  general  drift  of  count  Ron- 
cellon’s  views,  from  the  following  converfation  which 
he  held  with  our  author. 

“ In  all  the  improvements  (fays  he)  which  I have 
made  on  my  lands,  by  letting  them  to  the  peafants,  I 
have  adhered  ftridtly  to  the  rule  of  proceeding  on 
the  very  contrary  conduct  which  is  common  among 
the  tenths  of  the  nobility  of  this  kingdom.  They 
keep  their  peafants  as  poor,  and  as  humble  as  poSlible; 
I,  on  the  contrary,  do  every  thing  to  enable  them  to 
enrich  themfelves,  and  would  rather  infpire  them 
with  the  manly  boldnefs  of  the  poor  in  your  country, 
than  keep  them  in  the  Slavery  of  our’s.  We  have  a 
great  power  over  them,  and  they  are  bound  to  per- 
form fo  many  fervices  to  their  lord,  in  perfon,  and 
with  their  cattle  and  teams,  if  they  have  any,  that 
they  have  very  little  time  to  themfelves,  if  they  are  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  be  fubjedt  to  an  unpitying  Superior. 
People  in  fuch  a Situation  are  by  no  meansiitto  affiftme, 
in  my  general  plan  of  improvement,  hence  therefore  all 
that  hire  land  of  me,  or  have  a right  of  commonage  or 
cattle,  pay  me  given  rents,  exclusive  of  all  fervices,  with- 
out a particular  bargain,  as  I make  it  a rule  never  to  call 
on  them  for  any  thing  •,  the  fweets  of  being  left  to 
themfelves  are  fo  great,  that  they  are  induced  to  pay 
me  the  better  rents,  and  make  up  the  Surplus  by  a 
greater  degree  of  induftry  •,  as  they  Sind  that  what- 
ever they  make,  is  to  be  for  the  foie  advantage  of 
themfelves  and  families.  I Sind  every  day  the  bene- 
fit of  this  condudl : my  peafants  grow  into  wealthy 
farmers,  cr,  at  leaft,  are  all  in  eafy  and  happy  cir- 
cumstances ; they  marry,  and  beget  numerous  poste- 
rities ; the  population  of  my  eftate  increhfes,  and 
with  the  people,  the  general  markets  for  products, 
which  I have  all  along  aimed  at,  and  which  is  juft  fo 
much  clear  gain  into  my  pocket.  I have  not  a man 
upon  my  eftate,  that  is  not  profitable  to  me,  in  fome 
way  or  other;  and  it  is  incredible  how  quick  they 
increafe.  There  is  not  fuch  a thing  as  a marriageable 
man  or  woman  upon  it  that  are  not  married  ; every 
man  and  woman  that  apply  to  me  for  a houfe,  are  Sure 
of  having  one  built  for  them,  if  I know  them  to  be 
of  good  characters,  and  indultrious  ; and  all  of  them 
have  a fmall  piece  of  land,  and  there  are  none  but 
what  are  cheerful  and  contented.  In  fuch  a fitusticn, 
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marriages  cannot  but  abound,  and  the  people  increafe., 
in  a manner  which  none  of  the  countries  in  Europe 
have  any  idea  of.  Among  all  my  people,  there  is  not 
one  that  is  burdenfoine  to  the  reft  ; no  old  peafant  or 
labourer  but  what  has  Saved  enough,  before  he  ad- 
vances into  years,  to  live  happily  in  his  latter  days ; 
very  few  but  what  become  little  farmers  before  they 
are  old,  and  in  a ftate  in  which  their  relations  would 
think  it  Shameful  to  let  them  want  their  affiftance.” 
The  count’s  manufacturers  are  thus  deferibed. 
“ In  eftablifliing  the  woollen  fabric,  I had  infinite 
difficulties  at  firft,  in  opening  a regular  channel  by 
which  to  receive  the  wool,  for  our  own  was  fo  bad, 
that  I could  ufe  fcarce  any  of  it ; and  then  to  get 
people  Skilled  in  the  different  works,  from  picking 
and  Sorting  for  the  Spinners,  quite  to  the  weavers. 
Molt  of  thefe  I procured  from  Germany  and  Flanders  ; 
but  a few,  who  proved  more  ufeful  to  me  than  all  the 
reft,  from  Scotland , and  two  or  three  from  England. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking,  I found  the 
neceffity  of  uniting  the  charadter  of  merchant  and 
manufacturer  ; for  had  it  not  been  for  the  poffeffion 
of  a little  Shipping,  which  Supplied  me  with  what- 
ever materials  were  wanting,  I Should  never  have 
been  able  to  bring  my  works  to  the  height  at  which 
they  are  now  arrived.  My  floops  are  Strong  and  well 
built,  and-  fail,  without  difficulty,  to  the  Baltic,  to 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  France,  and  even  to  the 
Mediterranean  ; with  the  advantage  of  coming  up  in- 
to the  heart  of  my  town.” 

“ My  great  objedt  is  to  make  every  part  of  my  ge- 
neral plan  to  unite  to  form  or.e  whole,  by  rendering 
each  divifion  of  it  the  Support  of  another  : at  firft  I 
was  forced  to  fend  out  my  Sloops,  wherever  they 
went,  empty;  but  as  my  manufactures  have  increas- 
ed, 1 have  lent  out  fome  freights  with  them,  which 
have  obtained  a very  good  market ; I have  loaded 
others  with  corn,  having  a perpetual  licence  from'  the 
king  for  that  purpofe  ; if  a fifherv,  which  I am  now 
attempting,  Succeeds,  I Shall  never  be  obliged  to  go 
out  empty,  which  is  a very  efiential  objedt.” 

“ All  thefe  works  I find  have  a wonderful  efficacy 
in  increafing  the  people  on  my  eftate.  I have  a great 
number  of  brick  and  lime-burners,  mafons,  Smiths, 
and  carpenters,  that  are  entirely  employed  in  build- 
ing boufes  for  the  new  comers.  This  work  regulates 
all  the  reft,  for  it  is  the  firft  I provide  cafh  for,  being 
the  great  objedt  of  all  the  reft  ; and  what  Sum  is  Spared 
from  this,  I expend  upon  the  other  works.  I railed 
five  and  thirty  houfes  laft  year,  and  the  number  this 
year  will  be  near  forty.  From  the  applications. I have 
received,  I apprehend  I Shall  next  year  build- more 
than  Sixty.” 

The  general  government  of  Arhuse,  called  by  the 
Danes  Aarhuus,  borders  on  that  of  IViborg,  and  ex- 
tends about  feventy-one  miles  in  length,  and  from 
forty  to  forty-three  miles  in  breadth.  This  govern- 
ment is,  in  fome  refpedts,  preferable  to  any  other  in 
Jutland,  and  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  foil 
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enables  the  inhabitants  to  export  annually  very  large 
quantities  of  grain.  This  government  is  divided  into 
eight  prefectures,  the  principal  places  in  which  are 
the  following  : 

Aarhuusen,  in  the  DaniJh  tongue  Aarhuus , the 
capital  of  the  diocefe,  fituated  in  56°  10'  N.  latitude, 
lies  low,  in  a fine  plain  between  the  fea  and  a lake, 
and  from  the  latter  a ftream  runs  in  a pretty  wide 
channel  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal 
parts.  It  is  a large,  populous,  and  much  frequented 
town,  that  has  fix  ga'es,  two  churches,  a chapel  of 
eafe,  an  epifcopal  palace,  a cathedral  fchool,  and  a 
well-endowed  hofpital. 

Scanberborg  is  a very  ancient  palace,  fituated  in 
a pleafant  country,  and  furrounded  on  every  fide 
with  woods  and  water.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have, 
ever  fince  the  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced  into 
the  kingdom,  refided  more  or  lefs  in  this  place. 

The  general  government  of  Ripen  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  diocefes  of  IViborg  and  Aarhufen , with 
the  Little  Belt  on  the  E.  on  the  S.  it  joins  to  the 
duchy  of  Slefwic,  a part  of  which  belongs  to  it  •,  and 
on  the  W.  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Noth  Sea.  It  is  a hun- 
dred and  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and  fifty- feven  in 
breadth  This  is  the  moft  extenfive,  but  neither  the 
moll  fertile  nor  populous  of  the  four  general  govern- 
ments into  which  North  Jutland  is  divided;  for  it  is 
interfperled  with  large*  barred  waftes  : the  foil  is, 
however,  very  fertile  in  feveral  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment This  province  contains  four  prefectures,  the 
mod:  confide)  abf  places  in  which  are, 

Frederica,  or  Fredekichsod,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Colding,  the  molt  fertile  part  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  only  fortified  place  in  North  Jutland.  It  is  a 
modern  town,  fituated  on  the  Little  Belt ; but  though 
it  takes  up  a large  compafs,  it  is  far  from  being  full 
of  buildings  and  inhabitant  . In  1682,  Chriftian  V. 
granted  a charter  which  rendered  Frederica  an  afviuni 
for  all  bankrupts,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  and 
allowed  all  the  Calvinlfts,  Papifts,  and  Jenus,  who 
fettled  here,  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Colding,  in  Latin  C bldinga.  a final!  town  on  the 
river  Trueth,  or  C elding,  which  here  difeharges  itfelf 
into  a bay  that  runs  about  five  miles  from  the  Little 
Belt  within  land  as  far  as  this  town.  On  an  eminence 
to  the  N.  W.  ftands  a c a 1 tie,  built  in  1248,  but  it 
was  greatly  improved  by  Chriftian  III.  Chriftian  IV. 
and  Frederic  IV.  One  of  its  greateft  Angularities  is 
the  giant’s  tower,  erected  by  Chriftian  IV.  which  is 
flat  on  the  top,  with  a ftone  baluftrade,  and  has,  at 
each  of  the  four  corners,  a ftatue  of  ftone,  feven  feet 
high.  But  Colding  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  royal 
cuftom-houfe,  which  Hands  over  the  water  on  the 
bridge,  in  order  to  receive  toil  for  all  foreign  com- 
modities that  pafs  through  it  in  carriages,  and  like- 
wife  for  the  horfes  and  oxen  that  go  into  the  dutchy 
of  Slefwic.  1 he  number  of  oxen  palling  this  way, 
on?  year  with  another,  is  computed  at  twenty  thou- 
fand,  and  two  rix- dollars  are  paid  for  every  head. 


The  city  of  Ripen,  in  Latin  Ripee  Cimbrica , the 
capital  of  the  diocefe,  is  fituated  in  550  30  N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  8°  c6  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich , on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nips  Aa,  and,  next  to  Wiborg , 
is  reckoned  the  moft  ancient  town  in  North  Jutland. 

It  was  formerly  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  and  flou- 
ri filing  cities  in  the  north,  having  four  parilh  churches 
and  five  chapels,  belide  the  cathedral,  four  convents 
with  their  churches,  and  between  fix  and  feven  hun- 
dred free  burghers.  A conllderable  number  of  fhips- 
then  traded  from  this  port  to  Norway,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  France , and  the  city  had  the  privilege  of 
coining  money  ; but  an  end  was  put  to  this  opulence, 
partly  by  feveral  dreadful  conflagrations,  and  partly 
by  inundations  and  the  ravages  of  war.  Here  is  ftill 
an  inconfiderable  trade  carried  on  in  grain,  horned 
cattle,  and  horfes  ; but  the  fhallownels  of  the  river 
will  admit  of  only  fmall  vefiels  coming  up  to  the  citys 
and  thefc  only  at  high  water. 

SECT.  X. 

South  Jutland,  or  the  Dutchy  of  Sleswic  : its  Si- 
tuation, Extent,  Rivers,  Produce,  and  Inhabitants  : 
with  a dtfeription  of  the  principal  Towns  in  that  Dutchy  t 
and  of  the  Ifands  on  its  Coif. 

THE  dutchy  of  Sleswic  derives  its  name 
from  its  capital,  but  it  is  frequently  termed  South  Jut- 
land,  particularly  by  ancient  writers.  Some  have  er- 
roneouily  annexed  it  to  Holfein , and  deferibed  it  as  a 
part  of  Germany ; but  Slefwic  is  in  reality  a part  of 
Denmark , and  is  divided  from  the  dutchy  of  Holfeitiy 
which  bounds  it  on  the  S.  and  confequently  from  the 
German  empire, by  the  Eider  and  the  Lewen ; on  theE. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  and  the  rivers  Colding  and 
Skotburg,  which  feparate  it  from  North  Jutland;  while 
to  the  W.  it  is  wafhed  by  the  North  Sea.  1 bus  it  extends 
in  length  from  Randjburg  to  Koldingen,  about  eighty- 
five  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  unequal,  it  being  in  fome 
places  no  more  than  forty,  though  in  its  broadeft 
part  it  is  about  fixty-fix  miles,  including  the  two 
fmall  iflands  of  Arrce  and  Helgeland.  A few  years 
ago  a project  was  formed  to  join  the  Baltic  with  the 
German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea,  by  a cut  to  be  carried 
acrofs  this  peninfula,  which  is  compofed  of  the 
dutchies  of  Holfein  and  Slefwic.  A commiifion  was 
appointed  for  carrying  the  delign  into  execution,  but 
it  has  fince  been  laid  afide. 

There  are  no  high  mountains  in  Slefwic , but  only 
fome  eminences.  The  higheft  hills  are  near  the 
towns  of  Slefwic  and  Apenrade.  The  chief  rivers  in 
this  dutchy,  moft  of  which  flow  from  E.  to  W.  are 
the  Eider,  already  mentioned,  as  dividing  Denmark 
from  Germany  ; the  Treen,  which  falls  into  the  Eider 
near  Frederiekfadt ; and  the  Nips-Aa,  which  runs 
clofe  by  Ripen,  with  feveral  ('nailer  ftreams. 

This  country  is  plentifully  (applied  with  corn,  cat- 
tle, and  filh  ; and  fome  parts  of  the  W.  fide  of  SLf- 
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nvic,  lying  between  the  continent  and  the  iflands, 
which  are  overflowed  by  the  tides,  afford  a great 
many  oyfters. 

The  inhabitants  are  a mixture  of  Danes  or  Juts, 
Lower  Saxons , and  Friefians  ; befide  which  there  are 
Hollanders  fettled  in  Frederickjladt,  and  Flemings  in 
Nordjlrand : whence  in  fome  places  the  Friefian  is 
the  common  language,  in  others  the  Danijh,  and  in 
others  the  German. 

Lutheranifm  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  this 
dutchy,  except  at  Frederickjladt,  where  Papifts  and 
Jews , befide  feveral  fe&s,  are  tolerated  •,  and  on  the 
ifland  of  Nordjlrand,  the  Romans  have  a Popifh  church 
and  a chapel  : the  Calvinifts  are  alfo  indulged  in  the 
exercife  of  their  religion  in  this  dutchy,  by  an  ediCt 
iffued  in  1734  ; but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

• The  nobility  of  Slefwic  have  the  fame  privileges 
with  thofe  of  Holjlein,  but  are  not  fubjeCt  to  the  fame 
governor  ; for  they  acknowledge  the  king  only  for 
their  fovereign,  and  are  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
royal  provincial  court  at  Gottorp. 

The  whole  dutchy  is  divided  into  cities,  prefectures, 
diftrifls,  parifhes,  manors,  and  other  fmaller  divifi- 
ons.  The  cities  have  their  particular  magiftrates, 
who  are  entirely  independent  of  the  prefects.  A go- 
vernor is  prefident  or  chief  judge  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  dutchy. 

The  taxes  in  this  country  are  fometimes  levied  by 
the  ftewards  or  clerks  of  the  prefects,  and  fometimes 
by  the  magiftrates  of  the  diftriCts,  and  by  them  paid 
to  the  king’s  receiver  at  Rendjbarg.  In  every  prefeCt 
there  is  alfo  a fteward  or  adminiftrator,  who  takes 
care  of  the  royal  revenues,  the  repairs  of  the  roads, 
the  prefervation  of  the  woods,  and  the  like. 

The  principal  places  in  the  dutchy  of  Slefwic  are, 
SLEswic,or  Schleswig, in  Latin  Slefvicum , is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  dutchy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Wiecke,  or  gulf  of  Schley.  It  is  fituated  in  a 
mod  delightful  country,  in  540  40'  N.  latitude,  and 
in  90  50’  E.  longitude.  Its  form  is  very  irregular, 
but  has  fome  refemblance  toacrefcent,  and  is  about 
half  a Danijh  mile  in  length.  The  city  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  Old  Slefwic,  Lollfufs , which  is  a long 
ftreet  leading  from  the  town  to  the  caftle  of  Gottorp , 
and  Fredericjburg , formerly  called  Kratzenberg , which 
lies  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town.  In  the  Old 
Town  is  only  one  church,  which  is  the  cathedral,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter.  This  is  a grand  ftruCture,  that 
makes  a good  appearance  both  within  and  without. — 
It  has  however  no  fteeple,  though  a very  noble  foun- 
dation of  hewn  ftone  has  been  laid  for  one  On  the 
E.  fide  of  the  city  lies  the  Holm , as  it  is  called,  where 
ftands  the  famous  convent  of  St.  John,  which  was 
founded  for  ladies  of  noble  families;  ten  nuns,  in- 
cluding the  abbefs,  now  refide  in  it.  This  city  has 
been  feveral  times  pillaged,  burnt,  and  razed  to  the 
ground  ; and  in  1447  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  fire. 
It  was,  however,  a flourifhing  town  after  all  thefe 
misfortunes,  till  the  year  1713,  when  the  ducal  court 
being  removed  from  Slefwic , it  fell  to  decay  ; and 


though  the  governor  and  the  ftate  officers  ftill  refide 
there,  thefe  advantages  are  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
above  lofs  ; nor  is  it  capable  of  carrying  on  any  great 
foreign  trade,  the  mouth  of  the  Sley  being  choaked  up. 
At  prefent  many  houfes  in  the  city  are  uninhabited. 

The  caftle  of  Gottorp,  or  Gottorp,  ftands  in 
the  midft  of  a fmall  lake  A rampart  encompaffes  the 

firft  court,  and  the  gate  of  the  caftle  is  of  a fine  blue 
ftone  as  hard  as  marble.  On  the  N.  fide  of  this 
ftruCture  is  abridge  over  the  lake  two  hundred  paces 
in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  a pleafant  walk,  be- 
tween rows  of  trees,  leads  to  a fine  garden,  adorned 
with  cafcades,  fountains,  and  other  water- works ; 
particularly  in  a large  bafon  is  a ftatue  of  Hercules 
combating  the  hydra,  whofe  feven  heads  fpout  water. 
More  to  theN.  is  a parterre  in  the  form  of  a crefcent, 
divided  into  compartments,  and  embellifhed  with  the 
bufts  of  feveral  kings  and  princes.  Before  the  houfe 
is  a level  piece  of  ground,  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
paces  long,  divided  into  three  parts  ; thofe  on  the 
iides  being  two  fine  parterres,  and  that  in  the  middle 
having  a large  baton  in  the  centre,  with  fine  water- 
works. From  it  you  afcend  to  different  terraces,  one 
above  another,  fet  round  with  ftatues,  bufts,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  higheft  terrace  exhibits  a moft 
delightful  profpeCt  of  the  caftle,  the  furrounding 
lake,  and  a fine  country;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
noble  orangery,  and  the  neighbouring  park,  which 
is  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  well  ftocked  with 
deer,  prefent  themfelves.. 

Fredericstadt  is  not  a large,  though  it  is  a re- 
gular and  well-built  town,  of  a fquare  form,  fituated 
between  the  rivers  Eider  and  Treen.  Its  ftreets  are 
kept  very  clean,  and  in  fome  of  them  are  planted  fine 
rows  of  lime  trees.  Some  Dutch  Arminians,  who 
quitted  Holland  immediately  after  the  fynod  of  Dirt, 
founded  this  town,  and  called  their  fetrlement  by  the 
name  of  Frederic  IV.  who  was  then  duke  of  Slefwic. 
Half  of  the  magiftracy  is  of  the  Arminian,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion  : the  Calvinifts 
alfo  affemble  in  the  Arminian  church ; but  the  moft 
fubftantial  traders  and  merchants  in  this  town  are 
Mennonites.  Here  are  alfo  fome  Quakers  and  Jews , 
wrho  have  a fynagogue  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
fubfift  by  manufactures  of  filk  and  woollen,  by  navi- 
gation, and  commerce.  Inftead  of  a wall,  Frederic- 
Jladt  is  encompaffed  by  a moat,  with  large  trees  grow- 
ing on  its  banks. 

Apenrade,  or  Abernade,  in  the  prefecture  of  the 
fame  name,  is  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  flourilhing 
towns  in  the  country,  and  is  continually  improving  in 
beauty  and  extent.  It  is  fituated  in  550  10'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  90  38'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  at 
the  bottom  of  a deep  open  bay,  which  runs  from  the 
Baltic  a good  way  into  the  land  ; and  is  furrounded 
on  three  fides  with  high  mountains.  It  has  a fafe 
and  commodious  harbour,  but  not  deep  enough  for 

fhips  of  burden  to  come  up  clofe  to  the  bridge. • 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  framed  for  fhip- 
building,  are  in  good  circumftances  ; and  though  the 

town 
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town  Ins  frequently  fuffered  by  fire,  they,  by  their  which  Chriftian  II.  was  imprifoned  for  twelve  years, 
induftry,  have  repaired  all  the  damages  it  has  fuf-  This  caftie  is  the  refidence  of  the  king’s  prefect,  and 
taincd.  has  a beautiful  chapel. 

Flensburg  is  in  the  prefecture  of  the  fame  name,  The  ifiand  of  Arroe,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of 
and  is  a pretty  large  well-built  town.  It  has  a low  fi-  about  three  miles  from  Funen,  and  about  twelve 
tuation,  ana  is  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  moun-  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Alfen,  is  about  fourteen  miles  in 
tains,  and  on  the  fourth  lies  the  famous  gulf  called  length,  and  about  three  in  breadth.  It  was  formerly 
Flenfourgervcic,  which  runs  ninety-five  miles  from  the  very  woody;  but  has  been  entirely  cleared,  in  or- 
Btiltic  into  the  land.  The  hills  on  both  fides  of  the  der  to  render  it  fit  for  ullage.  It  has  no  deer,  but 
gulf  form  a fecure  harbour,  with  a depth  of  water  abounds  in  hares  and  wild  fowl.  It  has  two  good 
fufficient  for  the  largefl  fhips,  which  are  now  unladen  harbours,  that  in  the  large  bay,  at  the  entrance  of 
at  the  quay  ; but  this  was  formerly  done  clofe  to  the  which  two  caftles  formerly  flood,  one  on  eacli  fide  ; 
wareboufes.  At  that  time  the  trade  of  this  town  was  and  that  of  the  little  town  of  Arroes-Kiopping , which 
very  confiderable,  but  it  is  at  prefent  greatly  decayed  ; is  flickered  by  the  little  ifiand  of  Deyeroe , that  lies  op- 
for  the  commerce  of  the  F/enJburghers  to  Norway , pofite  to  the  harbour. 

lias  been  clogged  with  great  difficulties,  and  that  to  The  ifiand  of  Femeren,  Femern,  or  Femarn,  in 
Copenhagen  and  other  parts  of  Denmark  entirely  loft,  Latin  Imbria,  Fimbria , or  Cimbria-parva , lies  in  the1' 
they  being  prohibited  from  exporting  thither  any  Baltic , in  54°  qy'  N.  latitude,  and  in  90  40’ E.  longi- 
fxlks,  cloths,  woollen  fluffs,  wines,  and  brandy.  tude  from  Greenwich  ; and  is  feparated  from  Holjlein 

In  the  prefecture  of  Fundern  is  the  ifiand  of  Sylt,  by  the  narrow  firaits  called  Femern-found. 
which  is  nineteen  miles  in  length,  but  very  unequal  The  ifiand  of  Helgeland,  alfo  called  Heiligland, 
in  its  breadth.  The  foil  is  not  fertile,  nor  does  it  is  fituated  in  the  North  Sea,  in  540  40  N.  latitude, 
produce  either  wood  or  turf,  on  which  account  the  about  thirty-fix  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fiupply  themfelves  with  fuel  and  at  the  fame  diftance  from  that  of  the  Filler. 
from  the  continent.  They  fubfift  chiefly  by  naviga-  This  ifiand  has  been  feveral  times  greatly  damaged  by 
tion,  agriculture,  grazing,  and  knitting  ; and  are  being  overflowed  by  the  fea,  and  even  a confiderable 
fuch  expert  feamen,  that  the  trading  towns  are  glad  part  of  it  has  been  long  fwal lowed  up  by  the  waves  ; 
to  employ  them  on  board  their  fhips ; but  as  they  are  for  the  laft  inundation,  which  happened  in  1649, 
very  fenfible  of  their  own  merits,  few  will  ferve  as  left  only  a fmall  part  of  the  ifiand  remaining  ; the  ba- 
common  failors,  expefting  the  pay  of  mafters  or  fis  of  which  is  a foiid  rock,  that  appears  round  it,  the 
mates.  Both  fexes  are  very  tenacious  of  their  ancient  foil  being  there  waflaed  away  by  the  fea.  This  little 
drefs.  The  ifiand  contains  four  parifhes,  and  had  fpot,  has  however,  two  diftridls,  the  high  land,  and 
formerly  an  harbour  at  the  N.  angle,  but  it  is  at  pre-  the  downs,  and  each  of  them  its  fub-diviftons.  The 
fent  quite  choaked  up  with  fand.  whole  circuit  of  the  high  land  is  about  nine  hundred 

The  iflands  of  Arsen  and  Arroe  contain  the  pre-  and  forty  rods,  and  the  downs  are  nearly  of  the 
feftures  of  Sonderburg  and  Norburg.  fame  circumference.  The  foil  in  the  high  land  is  red, 

The  ifiand  of  Alsen  is  fituated  in  the  Baltic,  near  and  rather  clayey  than  fandy,  and  from  two  and  a 
the  continent,  and  is  feparated  from  it  by  a narrow  half  to  four  feet  in  depth  ; yet  its  fertility  is  greater 
ftrait,  called  Alfenfud.  This  ifiand  is  about  nineteen  than  might  be  expected,  for  it  produces  barley  and 
miles  in  length,  and  is  about  four  miles  in  breadth. — cats,  though  not  a fufficient  quantity  for  the  fubfift- 
Its  fouthern  coaft  lies  under  ^5°  N.  latitude.  The  ence  of  the  inhabitants.  Flere  are  very  few  trees,  ex- 
foil  which  is  every  where  fertile,  yields  all  kinds  of  cept  fome  cherry-trees  and  rafpberry-buflies ; nor  are 
grain,  except  wheat,  and  plenty  of  fruit.  It  lias  alfo  there  many  vegetables,  the  inhabitants  not  attending 
feveral  fine  woods  that  abound  with  game,  and  lakes  to  their  cultivation,  as  they  are  very  cheaply  fupplied 
of  frefti  wafer,  which  afford  a variety  of  fifh.  In  with  all  kinds,  as  well  as  with  fruit,  from  Hamburg 
the  prefecture  of  Sonderburg,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  and  other  places.  1 he  highlands  have  pafture  fuf- 
ifiand,  is  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  of  a ficient  for  no  more  than  about  fixty  cows,  and  as  111a- 
middling  fize,  and  ftands  on  the  acclivity  of  a very  ny  lheep  on  the  higheft  part.  The  Hamburgers  have 

rugged  hill  that  renders  the  ftreets  very  uneven. erected  a light-houfe,  which  is  fupplied  at  their  ex- 

This  town  has  been  lately  much  improved  in  its  pence  with  pit-coal ; the  defeent  is  very  fteep,  but  is 
buildings,  yet  :t  has  but  one  church,  which  ftands  on  made  fo  eafy  by  about  a hundred  and  eighty  fteps, 
an  eminence  alrnoft  without  the  town  ; and  adjoin-  that  a bullock  may  be  driven  up  and  down.  The 
ing  to  it  is  an  alms-houfe,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  low  land  is  fecured  by  a mole,  to  prevent  its  being 
an  old  convent.  The  harbour  is  efteemed  one  of  the  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  fea.  Since  the  year  1727 
heft:  in  Denmark,  and  moftof  the  inhabitants  are  ma-  the  downs  have  been  feparated  by  a channel,  which 
riners.  The  king’s  palace,  which  ftands  at  the  en-  is  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and  of  a fuffi- 
tranceof  the  harbour,  is  both  ftrong  and  fpacious it  cient  depth  for  pretty  large  veflels.  The  Helgelanders 
is  a quadrangular  ftruchtre,  fortified  after  the  ar.ci-  are  defeended  from  the  ancient  Friejians , and  have 
ent  manner  with  round  baftions.  On  the  E.  fide  of  their  particular  laws  and  manners,  ftill  retaining  their 
t k is  caftlc  is  a round  tower,  in  t lie  lower  part  of  Frieftan  names  and  cuftoms,  and  never  removing  to 
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fettle  in  any  other  country.  Their  chief  food  is  fifh, 
and  a kind  of  gruel  thickened  with  oatmeal ; and 
their  conftant  employment  at  fea  renders  them  ex- 
ceedingly hardy  and  intrepid.  Their  number  amounts 
to  about  two  thoufand  ; while  the  men  are  employed 
at  fea,  the  women  are  no  lei's  diligent  and  induftri- 
ous  on  thore  : for  as  there  is  neither  plough,  carriage, 
nor  horfe  on  the  whole  ifland,  the  women  dig  the 
land,  fow,  harrow,  reap,  threih  the  corn,  and  grind  it 
with  hand  mills ; beiide  the  laborious  employments, 
they  are  indefatigable  in  performing  all  other  domeftic 
butinefs.  The  fpecies  of  fifli  caught  by  the  inhabitants 
about  this  ifland,  and  difpofed  of  at  Hamburgh  Bre- 
men, and  other  places,  are  cod,  haddock,  ling,  feve- 
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ral  kinds  of  flat  fifli,  mackarel,  thornback,  whitings, 
lobfters,  Gfe.  and  the  inhabitants  being  very  ikilful 
pilots,  are  hired  to  conduct  fhips  bound  to  the  Elbe , 
Wefer , and  Elder,  for  which  they  are  generally  well 
rewarded ; but  one-tenth  of  their  profit  and  fome 
other  duties  are  payable  to  the  king : this  ifland 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  in  the  year 
1 714. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and 
vifiting  the  countries  to  the  weft  of  Boland,  fliall  com- 
mence with  Hungary , then  treat  of  Tranfylvania , and 
purfuing  that  direction,  (hall  reach  the  German  em- 
pire. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

HUNGARY,  including  HUNGARY  PROPER,  TRANSYLVANIA, 
SC!  LAV  O N I A,  CROTIA,  and  DALMATIA. 


SECT.  I. 

The  Names,  Boundaries,  and  Extent  of  Hungary.  Its 
Climate , Mountains , Plains,  Lakes , Rivers,  Mine- 
rals, and  F'ojfils ; Plants , and  Animals. 

UNCART,  the  ancient  Pannonia,  received 
its  prefent  name  from  the  Hungarians,  a race 
of  the  Huns,  a Scythian  or  Tartar  nation,  who  in  the 
ninth  century  took  poflcflion  of  the  country  ; but  the 
Hungarians  themfelves  call  it  Magyar  Orszag  : the 
Sclavonians  gave  it  the  name  of  Wergiers  ka  ; by  the 
Germans  it  is  called  Ungern,  and  Hungerland  ; 
and  by  the  Italians  Ungharia. 

The  name  of  Hungary  is  ufed  both  in  a limited  and 
extenfive  fenfe.  In  the  former  this  country  is  bound- 
ed on  the  S.  by  Servia  and  the  river  Drasve,  which 
feparates  it  from  Sclavonia  ; on  the  E.  by  W i ala-chi  a , 
and  Tranfylvania  ; on  the  N.  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  it  from  Poland ; and  on  the 
W.  by  Moravia,  Attjlria , and  Stiria.  But  in  its 
more  extenfive  fenfe  it  comprehends  Sclavonia,  Dal- 
matia, Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Tranfylvania,  liying  be- 
tween 440  40  and  490  N.  latitude,  and  between  x 6° 
and  2 50  50  E.  longitude  from  London. 

The  air  of  Hungary  is  very  unhealthful,  efpecially 
to  foreigners  ; which  is  generally  thought  to  pro- 
ceed in  a great  meafure  from  the  fudden  alteration  of 


the  weather  ; the  days  being  exceflive  hot  in  fummer, 
and  the  nights  intolerably  cold  -,  whence  it  has  been 
called  the  church-yard  of  the  Germans , from  the 
great  mortality  which  ufually  happens  among  the 
German  forces  when  they  take  the  field.  The  noxi- 
ous vapours  which  arife  from  the  many  fvvamps  and 
morafies,  are  alfo  confidered  as  another  great  caufe 
of  this  unhealthfulnefs  ; but  thefe  noxious  exhalati- 
ons are  lefs  common  in  the  mountainous  and  more 
barren  parts  than  in  the  fouth. 

The  chief  mountains  of  Hungary  are  the  Crapac, 
or  the  Carpathian,  thefe  at  the  foot  are  overgrown 
with  common  trees,  higher  up  with  very  large  ones, 
and  at  a greater  interval,  which  forms  as  it  were  a 
third  region,  with  brufh  wood  : the  l'ummit  is  a chaos 
of  frightful  crags  and  precipices,  continually  covered 
with  inow,  and  lakes  of  very  tranfparent  water  lying 
between  them. 

However  the  inner  part  of  the  country  is  far  from, 
being  mountainous  ; for  the  land  along  the  Danube , 
from  Prejburgh  to  Belgrade,  is  almoft  one  continued 
plain,  of  near  three  hundred  miles  in  length:  there 
are  befides  many  other  large  and  fruitful  plains  in 
Hungary,  very  little  of  it  being  occupied  either  by 
mountains  or  woods. 

Though  this  country  lies  at  a di fiance  from  the  fea, 
it  is  well  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers.  The  moft 
confiderable  of  the  former  are  the  lake  Balaton,  or 
Platlenfee,  which  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
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lies  on  the  W.  fide  of  Hungary , between  the  Drave 
and  the  Danube ; and  the  New  Siedlerf'e , or  Lacus 
Pelfonius,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  former,  which  is 
about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Hungary  are,  fir  ft,  the 
Danube,  which  riling  in  the  circle  of  Swabia , runs 
eaftward  through  Germany , Hungary , and  Turkey, 
and  after  receiving  fixty  navigable  rivers,  and  above 
a hundred  and  twenty  in  the  whole,  difcharges  itfelf 
by  feveral  mouths  with  fuch  violence  into  the  Black 
Sea,  that  its  waters,  and  their  progrefs,  are  didin- 
guifhable  in  it  for  feveral  miles  diliance. 

The  Drave,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Tyrol , in 
the  circle  of  Aujlria , and  palling  through  the 
dutchies  of  Carinthia  and  Stir/a,  feparates  Hungary 
from  Sclavonia,  and  at  laid  falls  into  the  Danube , near 
the  town  of  Darda. 

The  Teisse,  or  Tibuscus,  rifes  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and,  while  among  them,  has  a rapid  and 
clear  dream,  but  afterward  becomes  flow  and  turbid. 
It  receives  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  at  a confiderable  diliance  above  Belgrade. 
Ido  river  in  Europe  equals  this  in  plenty  of  fifh. 

The  Araba,  or  Raab,  which  riling  in  Stiria , 
enters  the  W.  fide  of  Hungary,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  near  Raab. 

The  Gran,  or  Granus,  which  rifes  in  the  Carpa- 
thian  mountains,  and  running  to  the  fouthward,  falls 
into  the  Danube  near  the  city  of  Gran. 

The  Vag,  which  alio  rifes  in  the  N.  of  Hungary , 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Danube  a little  above 
Comorra. 

Moll  of  thefe  rivers  are  well  flocked  with  fifh, 
which  in  fome  parts  of  Hungary  are  fo  plentiful  that 
they  feed  their  bogs  with  them,  and  in  other  places 
it  is  faid  that  a thoufand  carps  have  been  bought  for 
the  value  of  a crown. 

This  country  abounds  alfo  with  many  falutary  hot 
baths,  and  feveral  fprings  that  have  very  uncommon 
qualities  among  which  is  a fpring  of  vitriol-water, 
near  Shmolnitz,  which  in  a fhort  time  gives  the 
appearance  of  copper  to  plates  of  iron  ; and  there 
are  others  of  fo  poifonous  a nature,  that  an  animal’s 
drinking  of  them  is  followed  by  immediate  death. 

“ Hungary ,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ is  a very  cheap 
country;  and  is  beautified  with  lakes,  the  windings 
of  the  Danube,  and  many  llreams  which  flow  into 
that  fine  river  : in  its  woods  are  bred  a race  of  horfes, 
the  moll  active,  hardy,  and  fpirited,  for  their  fize,  in 
•the  world.”  Travels  II.  338. 

With  refpedl  to  the  minerals  of  this  country,  it  is 
obferveable,  that  pure  gold  ore  is  never  found  in  the 
mines,  though  they  yield  gold  ore  with  a mixture  of 
filver  or  lead;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  filver  is 
dug  up  here  that  does  not  contain  fome  gold.  A 
quintal  of  the  richeft  ore,  according  to  Mr.  Keyfler, 
yields  thirty-five  ounces  of  filver;  but  fome  is  refin- 
ed, efpecially  at  Cremnitz,  that  does  not  yield  above 
two  ounces  out  of  an  hundred  weight,  but  the  ore 
that  yields  the  lead  filver  generally  produces  the  moll 
gold.  There  are  alio  mines  of  copper,  vitriol,  iron, 


lead,  quickfilver,  antimony,  cannibal*,  yellow  orpi- 
ment,  fulphur,  marcafite,  rock-falt,  falt-petre,  mag- 
nets, afbellos,  and  gems,  though  the  latter  are  very 
different  from  the  oriental.  There  are  here  likewife 
quarries  of  marble,  alaballer,  and  free-ftone. 

The  level  country  produces  efculent  plants,  tobac- 
co, faffron,  afparagus,  melons,  hops,  corn,  pulfe. 
millet,  delicious  wine,  and  a great  variety  of  fruits. 

The  animals  of  Hungary  are  chiefly  fine  horfes, 
moftly  moufe-coloured,  of  which  incredible  numbers, 
are  annually  lent  out  of  the  country;  mules,  affes, 
buffaloes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  fwine,  and  many  fpe- 
cies  of  wild  beads,  as  deer,  chamois-goats,  wild- 
boars,  bears,  wolves  and  lynxes. 

Betides  the  fheep  common  in  mod  countries,  Hun- 
gary affords  a particular  fpecies,  that  have  large  twift- 
ed  horns,  generally  about  two  feet  in  length.  Thefe 
are  kept  in  feparate  flocks,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  are  annually  fent  to  Vienna. 

Among  the  birds  are  pheafants,  partridges,  wood- 
cocks, &c.  The  number  of  the  wild  fowl  is,  indeed, 
incredible. 

SECT.  II. 

The  different  Origin  of  the  inhabitants  : their  Languages , 
Perfons,  Drefs,  and  Manner  oj  Travelling  : their  Ex- 
ports, Imports , and  Coin. 

THE  inhabitants  are  of  different  origins. The 
Hungarians,  properly  fo  called,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  are  the  defeendants  of  that  fierce  people 
called  by  the  fame  name,  who,  by  force  of  arms, 
feated  themfelves  here  in  the  year  888.  Their  de- 
feendants, though  more  civil  than  their  anceflors, 
dill  fhew  fome  traces  of  their  Scythian  extraction. 
Another  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Sclavonian 
race,  and  this  includes  the  Bohemians,  Croats,  Servi- 
ans, Rafcians , and  Vandals,  who  inhabit  the  ead  and 
northern  parts  of  Hungary.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  found 
all  over  the  country,  and  feem  to  have  been  fettled 
here  from  the  remoted  antiquity.  The  German  na- 
tions are  the  Auflrians,  Stirians,  Bavarians,  Franks , 
Swabians,  and  Saxons,  who  feem  to  have  entered 
Hungary  much  about  the  time  when  the  Saxons  feat- 
ed themfelves  in  Tranfylvania ; but  war,  commerce, 
and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  have  drawn  hi- 
ther other  Germans,  who  have  confiderably  increaf- 
ed  lince  Hungary  became  fubjecl  to  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria.  The  W alachians,  who  inhabit  the  country 
next  to  Tranfylvania  and  Walachia,  feem  to  be  the 
defeendants  of  the  Romans  that  fettled  in  Dacia. 
Among  the  foreigners  are  the  Greeks,  who  removed 
hither  for  the  fake  of  a more  advantageous  commerce  ; 
the  Jews,  who  were  formerly  much  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  prefent ; the  Turks  and  Zingari,  who 
are  a wandering  people  of  very  uncertain  origin ; 
many  of  thefe  are  fmiths  and  muficians.  A countrv 
peopled  by  fuch  a motley  race  mod  doubtlefs  have 
been  anciently  remarkable  for  very  different  difpofiti- 
ons  and  manners,  but  by  a long  intercourfe  they 

have 
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I'.ave  affimilated  into  one  confident  community.  The 
Hungarians  are  reputed  to  be  of  a warm  choleric  dif- 
pofition,  they  value  themfelves  as  being  the  defend- 
ants of  thofe  heroes  who  headed  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tendom  in  its  conflicts  with  the  Infidels.  The  nobility 
are  numerous,  and  both  in  their  drefs  and  tables  are 
fond  of  pomp  and  magnificence  ; yet  apply  themfelves 
to  learning  and  rural  improvements,  but  more  to 
war,  hunting  and  martial  exercifes.  The  generality 
of  the  natives  are  indolent,  and  concern  themfelves 
but  little  either  with  trade  or  manufa&ures,  which 
are  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners  fettled  in  the 
country,  particularly  the  Greeks. 

There  are  four  common  languages  in  Hungary; 
the  Hungarian,  which  is  of  Scythian  origin,  without 
the  leaf  affinity  to  any  of  the  European  tongues,  and 
one  unvaried  dialed.  The  Hungarians , in  writing, 
* ufe  the  Roman  characters.  The  German  has  its  dif- 
ferent dialed s,  according  to  the  different  nations  of 
Germans  fettled  here.  The  Sclavonian,  which  derives 
its  origin  from  the  Sarmatian,  is  divided  into  the  Bo- 
hemian, Croatian,  V andalian , Rafcian,  and  Ruffian 
dialeCts.  The  Walachian  tongue  is  allied  to  the 
Italian,  and  formed  by  a mixture  of  Latin  and  Sclavo- 
nic. The  Latin  is  not  only  fpoken  by  the  literati 
and  gentry,  but  alfo  by  the  commonalty.  The  Zin- 
garians , have  a fpeech  compofed  of  a corruption  of 
the  Hungarian,  Sclavonic , Walachian , and  other  lan- 
guages. 

The  Hungarians  are  well  proportioned,  of  a 
good  ftature,  and,  have  tolerable  complexions.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  fur  caps,  and  they  have  clofe- 
bodied  coats  girt  about  them  with  afafh,  over  which 
they  wear  a kind  of  cloak  or  mantle,  that  comes  no 
lower  than  the  hips,  and  is  fo  contrived  as  to  buckle 
under  one  arm,  that  the  right  hand  may  be  always 
at  liberty.  The  colours  they  moft  effeCt  in  their 
clothes  are  red,  green,  and  blue,  the  latter  of  which 
is  moft  common.  The  men  fhave  their  beards,  but 
leave  whiflters  on  the  upper  lip;  and  befide  a broad 
fword  the  ufual  arms  of  an  Hungarian  are,  an  iron 
mace  with  a round  head,  and  a kind  of  hatchet. 
The  young  gentlemen  have  frequently  feathers  in 
their  caps.  Dr.  Moore  fays,  “ The  men  of  this 
country  are  remarkably  handfome  and  well  fhaped. 
Their  appearance  is  improved  by  their  drefs,  which 
is  peculiar  and  very  becoming.”  Travels  II.  338. 

The  Hungarian  ladies  are  much  handfomer  than 
thofe  of  Aufiria  ; and  the  beauties  of  Vienna  chiefly 
come  from  this  country.  They  are  generally  very 
fair  and  well  fhaped,  and  their  drefs  extremely  be- 
coming. The  lady  Wortley  Montague  defcribes  one 
of  thele  ladies  as  in  a gown  of  Icarlet  velvet,  lined 
and  faced  with  fables,  and  made  exadt  to  her  fhape, 
the  fkirt  falling  to  her  feet.  The  fleeves  are  ftraight 
to  their  arms,  and  the  flays  buttoned  before  with  two 
rows  of  little  buttons  of  gold,  pearl,  or  diamonds, 
on  their  heads  they  wear  a taffel  of  gold,  that  hangs 
low  on  one  fide,  lined  with  fables,  or  fome  other  fine 
fur ; and  their  behaviour  is  extremely  polite  and 
agreeable. 
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The  women’s  drefs  in  the  mine-towns  is  not  un- 
becoming; they  wear  knots  of  ribbons  on  their  Ihift 
fleeves,  and  others  hanging  down  their  backs,  but 
the  peafants  and  lower  fort  of  people  drefs  very 
meanly.  Among  the  latter,  the  men  are  very  fond  of 
wearing  a furred  mantle,  and  their  drefs  is  generally 
no  more  than  a plain  Iheep’s  Ik'n,  with  a cap  and 
boots  of  the  fame.  Moft  of  the  women  have  boots, 
and  many  of  them  a long  furred  gown  : they  have  a 
kind  of  Ihift  of  very  coarfe  linen  next  their  {kin,  with 
a girdle  round  it  at  the  waift  ; and  their  head -drefs 
is  a piece  of  white  linen  with  two  lappets  hanging 
down  behind. 

In  the  towns  of  Hungary  travellers  meet  with  to- 
lerable entertainment  ; but  in  the  country  it  is  fre- 
quently fo  bad,  that  befide  the  want  of  good  provi- 
fions,  there  is  fcarce  ftraw  to  lie  upon  ; and  where 
beds  are  to  be  had,  they  are  fo  fliort,  that  one  would 
think  the  Hungarians  flept  in  the  pofture  in  which 
they  ride.  They  generally  keep  hogs,  of  which  they 
make  bacon,  which  is  the  common  food  of  the  Hunga- 
rian peafants.  The  hogs,  geefe,  and  fowls,  live  in 
the  fame  apartment  with  their  owners. 

As  Hungary  is  plentifully  watered  with  fine  rivers, 
the  ufual  way  of  travelling  in  lummer  is  by  water  ; 
and  where  they  have  not  this  convenience,  an  open 
chariot  drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horfes  a-breaft, 
carries  the  traveller  with  great  expedition  over  this 
flat  country.  As  the  air  is  extremely  cold  in  winter, 
notwithftanding  its  fouthern  fituation,  travellers  in 
that  feafon  have  a coach  fixed  upon  a fledge,  which 
is  drawn  by  horfes  with  great  expedition  over  the  ice 
and  fnow.  They  have  a very  fleet  breed  of  horfes 
for  riding,  and  never  dock  the  tails,  which  are  con- 
fidered  as  a great  ornament.  Where  the  roads  lie 
through  the  woods,  travellers  are  in  danger  from  the 
wildbeafis,  and  efpecially  the  wolves,  which  in  fome 
places  are  very  numerous. 

The  moft  common  diftempers  in  Hungary  are  the 
gout  in  its  feveral  fpecies,  and  the  fever;  the  laft  of 
which  is  even  called  the  Hungarian  ficknefs.  The 
firft  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  in  Hungary  are  nodes 
or  tubercles  on  the  hands  and  arms,  which  if  rubbed 
in  time  with  vinegar,  lalt,  and  garlic  till  they  difap- 
pear,  an  end  is  put  to  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 
The  plague  alfo  is  fornetimes  communicated  from 
Turkey,  and  here  fpreads  its  contagion. 

From  Hungary  is  exported  excellent  wine,  and 
particularly  tokay,  faffron,  oil,  metals,  minerals,  cat- 
tle, leather,  wool,  tallow,  and  wax  ; and  its  imports 
are  fpices,  tin,  filk,  velvets,  cloths,  and  other  foreign 
goods. 

The  pieces  of  coin  current  in  Hungary , are  a heller, 
which  in  Upper  Hungary  goes  for  the  lixth  part  of  a 
grofch,  and  in  Lower  Hungary  for  the  fifth  ; the 
grofchel,  the  fourth  part  of  a grofch  ; a kreutzer,  a 
German  coin,  the  third  part  of  a grofch,  and  the  fix- 
tieth  of  a Span  iff  gulden  ; the  pultgrotz,  half  a grofch, 
and  the  fortieth  of  a gulden  ; the  fiebner,  worth  fe- 
ven  kreutzers  ; a fieb.enteb.ner,  worth  ft  venteen 
kreutzers ; a half  gulden,  worth  two  Ihillings  and 
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four-pence,  Engl'Jb  ; an  ungrifch  gulden,  worth  fe- 
venteen  grofchcn  and  a half  •,  a Rher.ijh  gulden,  worth 
twenty  grofchen,  which,  in  Upper  Hungary , nre  worth 
a hundred  and  twenty,  and  in  Lower  Hungary , a 
hundred  ungrifch  ; a thaler  is  equal  to  two  Rhenijls 
guldens  -,  the  ducats  are  of  two  forts,  the  Cramuiz 
ducat  is  worth  four  guilders  four  grofehen,  but  a 
Trarfylvunmti  goe  only  for  three  guilders,  each 
guilder  worth  two  {hillings  and  four-pence,  Engli/h. 

SECT.  III. 

Tie  Religion  and  Learning  of  the  HUNGARIANS. 

THE  Chriftian  religion  was  firft  eftabliflted 
in  Hungary  in  the  tenth  century,  when,  in  the  year 
069,  or  975,  Geyfa,  prince  of  the  country,  was  bap- 
tized ; and  this  religion  made  great  progrefs  under  his 
Ion  and  lucceifor  Stephen,  whole  zeal  gained  him 
the  t tie  of  apoftle  and  faint. 

In  152^,  the  Reformation  began  by  Martin  Syria- 
cus,  who  firft  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  gufpel  in 
this  country,  which  had  been  before  fpread  in  Tran- 
fjlvania.  From  that  time  great  numbers  of  Hunga- 
rians went  to  ftudy  in  Germany,  and  at  their  return 
were  confidered  as  the  difciples  of  Luther.  Soon  af- 
ter the  opinons  of  Zuinglius,  in  relation  to  the  facra- 
rnent,  were  fpread  in  Hungary,  and  a little  after  the 
fent intents  of  Calvin  were  embraced  by  great  num- 
bers. llut  from  the  time  Hungary  became  'ubjtct  to 
the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  and  the  Jefuits  got  footing  in 
that  kingdom,  the  Proteftants  were  ptrfecuted  with 
oreat  rigour,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  thefeven- 
Teenth  century.  Under  Ferdinand  III.  the  Proteffc- 
ants  were  deprived  of  feveral  churches,  and  of  more 
under  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  whole  time  it  was 
enabled  at  the  diet  of  S opr  on  or  Oedenburg , that  the 
reformed  fhould  not  poflefs  more  than  two  churches 
in  each  palitinate  Nor  could  their  enemies  reft  here, 
but  proceeded  to  drive  them  out  of  all  the  churches 
that  had  not  been  exprefly  mentioned  in  the  twemy- 
fixth  article  of  the  diet  of  Sopron,  and  accordingly 
above  three  hundred  were  actually  taken  from  them. 
The  Vandals  too  had  fix  churches,  and  now  are  with- 
out fo  much  as  one  place  where  divine  worihip  is  per- 
formed in  their  own  language. 

Mr.  Keyfler  oblerves,  that  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants  of  S chemnitz,  which  cbnftitute  two- 
thirds  of  the  city,  profefs  Lutheranifm,  and  yet  the 
magiftrates  are  always  Romans ; but  at  Cremnilz  the 
magiftracy  is  fhared  between  the  two  religions, 
though  no  Proteftant  is  capable  of  employment  in  the 
imperial  mines.  In  Upper  Hungary  he  fays  the  Lu- 
therans are  very  numerous,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
arid  yet  in  fome  places  they  are  forcibly  driven  into 
the  RomiJJj  churches  like  fo  many  fheep  ■,  but  at  Pil- 
fen,  which  is  not  far  from  Schemnitz,  the  Popifi 
clergy,  and  the  Proteftant  inhabitant  are  fo  conform- 
able',' that  the  prides  read  mafs  in  the  churches  be- 


longing to  the  Proteftants,  and  thefe  in  their  turn 
ling  Lutheran  hymns  in  the  RomiJfj  churches. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Proteftants  have 
generally  more  churches  allowed  them  in  thofe  coun- 
tries that  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks , 
than  where  they  are  fubject  to  the  emperor  ; for  on 
paying  the  tribute  impofed  on  them,  every  one  enjoys 
his  own  religion  without  moleftation.  Though  the 
Romans  fcarcely  conftitute  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary  in  general,  and  do  not  pay  above 
one-fixth  part  of  the  taxes,  they  are  inceflantly  con- 
triving to  impofe  new  grievances  on  the  reft:  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Proteftants  are  not  poflefied  of  a 
fingle  printing-prels,  either  in  Hungary  or  Tranfyl- 
vania ; betide,  the  importation  of  Bibles,  and  all 
books  relating  to  the  doctrinal  points  of  their  religion, 
are  ftridly  prohibited  i and  before  an  Hungarian 
ftudent  is  permitted  to  go  to  a foreign  univerlity,  he 
mull  obtain  a licence,  or  paflport,  from  the  impe- 
rial governor  of  the  country.- — Their  fchools  are  con- 
fined to  the  fyntax,  and  no  teachers  of  the  fciences 
are  allowed  among  them,  except  their  being  indulged 
fince  the  year  1751,  with  a college  at  Oedenburg r 
and  a feminary  at  Eperes , which  were  granted  them 
by  the  late  emprefs  queen,  as  a reward  of  their  faith- 
ful fervices  •,  together  with  a fart  her  enlargement  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  in  general. 

At  the  head  of  the  Romijh  church  are  two  arch- 
bifln'ps  and  nine  bilhops,  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  In  Dalmatia , Croatia „ 
and  Sclavonics,  none  but  the  papifts  are  qualified  to 
hold  lands.  The  Rafcians,  Ruffians,  and  Walachi- 
ans, profefs  the  religon  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
has  been  tolerated  fince  the  year  1690,  by  the  em- 
peror Leopold  and  other  kings.  The  Mennonifts  or 
Baprifts,  are  chiefly  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rrejburg  ; but  the  Jews  are  difperfed  in  moll  of  the- 
confiderable  towns,  though  under  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing double  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

Learning  among  the  Romans  ufed  to  be  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  Jefuits,  who  in  the  univerflties  of 
Tirnau,  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafchau,  were  the  pro- 
felfors  of  divinity,  philofophy,  mathematics,  retho- 
ric,  and  other  fciences,  which  they  alfo  taught  in 
feveral  colleges  : but  the  patres  piarum  fcholarum  only 
teach  polite  literature.  The  Benedictines,  Paulines, 
and  other  orders  of  Monks,  apply  themfelves  after 
their  manner  to  learning  in  their  feveral  convents. 
The  Lutherans  ani  Calvinifts,  after  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fciences  in  the  fchools,  go,  if  they 
can  obtain  a licence  for  that  purpofe,  to  the  univerff- 
ties  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switz  riatid : but  very 
narrow  bounds  have  been  lately  preferibed  to  their  ftu- 
d es.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  alfo  begin 
to  (hew  a greater  inclination  to  learning  than  formerly. 
The  law  was  anciently  taught  only  in  private  ; but  at 
prefent  there  is  a public  profeflor  appointed  for  it  in 
the  univerlity  of  Tirnau,  and  even  a particular  college 
created  for  that  purpole  at  Erlau.  Jofeph  11.  late 
emperor  of  Germany,  who  became  king  of  Hungary 
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bv  the  death  of  his  mother  Maria  Terefa  in  1780, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Iliewed  himfelf 
well  difpofed  to  grant  a more  general  toleration 
throughout  his  dominions  ; but  his  conduct  was  fo 
capricious  and  unfteady,  that  the  expectations 
which  the  world  had  formed  of  that  prince,  were, 
in  the  ilTiie,  entirely  difappointed ; his  brother 
Leopold  II.  the  prefent  emperor,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  purfue  a confiftent  and  beneficial  fyftem  of 
government. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Hifory  of  the  Hungarians  ; the  manner  in  which 
their  Kings  were  crowned ; and  the  Arms  of  Hun- 
gary ; the  States  of  the  Kingdom  ; the  public  Offices , 
Forces,  and  Courts  of  J uf  ice. 

I T appears,  that  the  ancient  weftern  inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary  were  called  Pannonians , and  the 
northern  Jazygians  : but  the  Romans  having  reduced 
Pannonia,  kept  it  almoft  four  hundred  years,  till  in 
the  fourth  century  the  Vandals  drove  them  out  of  it, 
and  held  it  forty  years;  but  in  395  when  they  ad- 
vanced toward  Gaul , the  Goths  took  poffeffion  of 
their  fettlement  ; but  thefe  were  alfo,  in  their  turn, 
obliged  to  refign  their  new  poffeffions  to  the  Huns, 
who  had  likewife  driven  them  from  their  ancient  ha- 
bitations. 

In  the  year  888,  the  Huns , under  the  name  of 
Hungarians , made  a fecond  irruption  into  Pannonia, 
as  auxiliaries  to  Arnulph,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  and 
•Leo,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  againft  the  Bulgarians  and 
Sclavonians,  whom  they  reduced.  They  had  feven 
commanders,  and  both  Germany  and  Italy  afterward 
felt  the  terrible  efteCts  of  their  ferocity  ; but  by  de- 
grees their  manners  became  more  civilized,  efpecially 
toward  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
Geyfa,  their  prince,  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  his  fon  Stephen,  in  997,  became  the  firft  king  of 
Hungary  ; and,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  com- 
pleted the  eftabliflhment  of  that  religion,  annexed 
TranJ'ylvania  as  a province  to  Hungary , and  after  his 
death  was  cononized.  After  him  followed  a fuccef- 
fion  of  twenty  kings,  natives  of  the  country,  the  laft 
of  whom  was  Andrew  III.  who  died  in  the  year  1301. 
On  this  followed  a fucceffion  of  twelve  foreign  fove- 
reigns,  the  laft  of  whom,  Lewis  II.  fell  in  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  battle  againft  the  T urks.  The  kingdom  next 
devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Aufria , under  whom  arofe 
a moft  bloody  inteftine  war,  which  lafted  for  a long 
time,  in  which  the  country  was  equally  ravaged  by 
the  Turks  and  Aufrians.  In  1687,  Hungary  became 
an  hereditary  kingdom  to  the  archducal  houfe  of 
Aufria  ; and  it  was  agreed  at  the  diet  in  1722,  that 
in  cafe  of  failure  of  male  heirs,  the  princeffes  Ihould 
alfolucceed.  Accordingly  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
dying  in  the  year  1740,  his  eldelt  daughter  Maria 
Terefa  afcended  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  in 
1741.  Her  majefty  was  conlort  to  the  late  emperor 


Francis  Stephen,  whom  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
in  1741,  alfo  inverted  with  the  joint  fovereignty.  She 
dying  in  1780,  Jofeph  II.  emperor  of  Germany , her 
fon,  fucceeded  ; he  dying  in  1790,  his  next  brother, 
Peter  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  became  king 
of  Hungary. 

A late  author  obferves,  that  the  Hungarians  have 
contended  with  their  princes  about  their  rights  and 
priv  ileges,  till  the  imperial  eagle  has  decided  the  con  • 
troverfy  by  devouring  both,  and  left  them  only  the 
fhadow  of  their  ancient  conftitution  ; and  that  their 
ftates  or  diet  affemble  like  the  late  parliaments  or 
France , for  form  fake,  or  rather  to  record  the  arbi- 
trary decrees  of  the  emperor  ; and  by  figning  their 
content  to  them,  take  off  the  odium  of  every  de- 
ftructive  fcheme  from  the  court,  and  place  it  on  them- 
l'elves ; by  which  means  their  chains  are  now  firmly 
riveted. 

“ By  the  conftitution  of  Hungary  the  crown  isftiil 
held  to  be  elective.  This  point  is  not  difputed.  All 
that  is  infilled  on  is,  that  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of 
Aufria  Ihould  be  elected  as  often  as  a vacancy  hap- 
pens.”—-Moore’s  Travels,  Vol.  II.  327. 

At  the  coronation  of  the  Hungarian  kings,  the 
people  anciently  aflfembled  in  a plain  called  Raches , 
near  Pef,  where  the  bi Hoops,  the  nobility,  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  feverai  counties  and  cities  hav- 
ing unanimoully  approved  of  the  perfon  propofed 
for  their  king,  who  was  ufually  the  next  in  fucceffion, 
he  was  conducted  to  Stuhlwieffenburg,  or  Alba  Regalis, 
where  he  was  prefented  to  the  people  by  the  palatine, 
who  demanded  three  times  whether  they  approved  of 
the  new  eledfed  king  ; and  they  having  expreffed 
their  confent,  he  put  St.  Stephen’s  fword  into  the 
hand  of  the  new  king,  who  being  feated  on  horfe- 
back,  brandifhed  it  toward  the  eaft,  weft,  north,  and 
fouth,  to  Ihew  that  he  would  defend  the  country 
againft  all  its  enemies.  He  was  then  attended  to  the 
great  church,  where  the  archbilhop  of  Gran  holding 
the  royal  robes  in  his  hand,  alked  the  people  if  they 
were  fatisfied  with  the  kingeleff,  and  were  willing  to 
become  his  fubjefts  ; and  receiving  an  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative,  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  ufual  rites 
obferved  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings  ; after  which 
the  prelates  and  nobility  carried  the  arms  and  other 
relics  of  king  Stephen  I.  before  the  new  king,  in  a 
fplendid  proceffion  to  the  palace. — The  crown  of 
Stephen  is  ftill  prefer  ved  at  Prefurg  with  great  vene- 
ration, and  no  prince  is  allowed  to  be  duly  crowned 
with  any  other,  the  Hungarians  in  general  believing 
that  the  fate  of  their  nation  depends  on  their  careful- 
ly preferving  it,  and  therefore  in  all  their  calamities 
theyhavetakencareto  convey  it  to  a placeof  fafety  ; nor 
have  the  lurks  been  lefs  folicitous  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  it,  from  the  opinion  that  the  Hungarians 
would  make  no  fcruple  of  paying  their  allegiance  to 
the  grand  feignior,  could  he  but  once  caufe  king 
Stephen’s  crown  to  be  placed  on  his  head.  This  ce- 
remony of  coronation  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  II.  ever 
evaded  undergoing. 
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The  kings  of  Hungary  are  by  the  laws  RyleJ  catho- 
lic and  apoftolic,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  Ste- 
phen 1.  (hewed  in  the  converiion  of  the  Hungarians. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  are,  a fhield  longitudi- 
nally dvided  ; the  right  field  gules,  divided  by  four 
bars  argent.  The  left  quarter  is  alfo  gules,  with  an 
archiepifcopal  crofs  argent,  handing  on  a triple  hill 
vert. 

The  Rates  of  Hungary  are  divided  into  four  clafles. 

To  the  firfi  belong  the  prelates,  who  direff  all  re- 
ligious  matters,  and  precede  all  other  perfons,  except 
the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  who  gives  place  only 
to  the  archbhhop  of  Gran.  Thefe  are  the  archbifhops 
of  Gran,  and  Kolocza  ; the  former  is  primate  of  Hun- 
garychief  ft cretary  and  chancellor  legate  of  the  pa- 
pal lee,  and  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  Fie 
alone  crowns  the  king  or  queen,  is  perpetual  count  of 
the  Gefpanchaft , or  county  of  Gran,  creates  even  no- 
blemen, and  never  takes  an  oath  himfelf,  but  his  of- 
ficial i'wears  in  his  Read.  Under  him  are  the  fix 
biiliops  of  lit  Liu,  Nitra , Raab,  Vatz,  Funfkirchen , 
and  Vefzprim;  to  whom  may  alfo  be  added  the  Greek 
biiliops  of  Buda  and  Muncatz,  who  are  united  to  the 
Roman  church.  Next  to  him  is  the  archbillrop  of 
Kolocza,  with  the  following  fufirages  : the  bifhop  of 
Batz,  which  is  however  annexed  to  the  archbifhopric 
of  Great  IVarad'm,  Cfanai,  /a grab,  Sirmia , Bofnia , 
Travfylvania , and  Bakow  in  Walachia.  Thefe  bifhops 
have  a double  character,  and  all  of  them,  except  the 
bifhop  of  Batz,  are  perpetual  counts  of  the  counties 
in  which  thev  refide,  and  have  alfo  a feat  in  the  diet. 
Befide  thefe  are  ten  abbots,  and  nine  provoRs. 

To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  magnates,  or  ba- 
rons, the  principal  of  whom  are  the  great  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  who  alfo  hold  the  chief  offices  : thefe 
are  the  palatine,  who  is  the  principal,  and  in  many 
cafes  afts  as  fovereign  •,  the  court  judge  ; the  ban  or 
viceroy  of  j Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonics  ; the  go- 
vernor of  Tranfylvania  ; the  treafurer  ; the  great  cup- 
bearer; the  Reward  of  theheufehold  ; the  mailer  of 
the  horfe  ; the  lord-chamberlain  ; the  captain  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  guards  ; and  the  grand  marfhal  of  the 
court.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  inferior  ban,  or 
counts,  and  barons. 

The  third  clafs  are  the  gentry,  fome  of  whom  have 
noble  manors,  and  others  only  the  privileges  of  no- 
bles. 

To  the  fourth  clafs  belong  the  royal  free  cities, 
which  are  fummoned  to  the  diet,  and  are  not  fubjedt 
to  the  counts,  but  hold  immediately  of  the  king,  and 
have  a council  of  their  own. 

The  diet  is  fummoned  by  writ  from  the  fovereign 
every  three  years,  to  meet  whenever  his  majefty’s 
fervice  or  the  public  welfare  require  it.  Accordingly 
on  the  day  appointed,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal 
perfonally  appear  in  the  chamber  of  the  magiftrates  ; 
but  the  towns  and  gentry  lend  two  deputies,  who 
meet  in  the  Rates-chamber.  The  Rates  lay  their  re- 
prefentations  before  the  king  or  queen,  who  alfo 
refers  to  them  Rich  articles  of  public  concern  as  re- 
quire tl.cir  afient. 


The  public  offices  by  which  the  government  is  ad- 
miniRered  are  the  following  : 

The  Hungary  office,  which  is  at  Vienna,  and  has 
a fecretary  of  Rate  at  its  head.  This  office  expedites 
the  royal  edidls  in  municipal,  religious,  and  judicial 
affairs  for  Hungary,  and  the  incorporated  kingdoms 
of  Croatia , Dalmatia , and  Sclavonia.  To  this  office 
belong  all  matters  relating  to  the  king,  and  wholly 
dependent  on  his  pleafure.  All  who  Rand  in  need  of 
a perfonal  audience  of  the  queen,  muft  firR  acquaint 
this  office  with  it.  In  other  refpects  it  has  very  little 
connection  with  the  kingdom,  its  principal  bufinefs 
being  to  execute  the  fovereign’s  pleafure. 

The  Radtholder’s  or  governor’s  council  refides  at 
Pre/burg,  and,  befide  the  governor,  who  is  prefident, 
confilts  of  twenty-two  counfellors,  whom  the  king 
choofes  at  pleafure  from  among  the  prelates,  nobility, 
and  gentry.  In  Hungary,  and  the  incorporated 
countries,  it  fuperintends  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
town,  as  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  fub- 
je£t  to  no  other  office  ; but  when  it  has  any  thing  to 
lay  before  the  king,  applies  immediately  to  him. 

The  royal  Exchequer  is  divided  into  the  Hungarian 
and  Mine-chambers,  and  takes  care  of  the  royal 
eftates,  incomes,  and  dues.  The  Exchequer  is  held 
at  Pre/burg,  and  has  a prefident  and  eighteen  coun- 
fellors. Under  it  is  the  office  at  Cafchaw,  befide 
eight  provincial  commiflaries  for  collecting  the  con- 
tributions. The  Mine-chamber  is  held  at  Cremnitz , 
and  manages  all  affairs  belonging  to  mines  and  coin- 
age. It  receives  orders  from  the  Treafury  at  Vienna  ; 
under  it  are  the  Mine-chambers  of  Schemnitz,  Neufol 
in  the  gefpanchaft  of  Zip  and  at  Konig/berg. 

The  public  revenues  confifi  of  contributions,  cuf- 
toms,  mines,  falt-works  belonging  to  the  crown, 
royal  domains,  and  efeheats,  which  abundantly  an- 
fwer  the  expences  of  the  court,  and  thole  incurred 
by  the  defence  of  the  frontiers. 

None  of  the  emperor’s  fubjefts  are  taxed  fo  gently, 
or  enjoy  fo  many  privileges,  as  the  Hungarians.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  grateful  remembrance  which 
the  late  emprefs,  Maria  Terefa,  entertained  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment,  in  the  days  of  her  diftrefs  ; 
befide  which  there  are  political  reafons  for  continuing 
to  them  the  fame  exemptions  and  privileges,  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  dangerous  than  difobliging  the  in- 
habitants of  a frontier  country,  which  borders  on  an 
inveterate  enemy.  Moore’s  Travels,  II.  340. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  can,  with  eale,  raife  an 
army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  but  not  more 
than  ten  thoufand  men  have,  until  lately,  been  drawn 
from  it.  Their  cavalry  are  denominated  huflars  ; and 
are  extremely  expert  horfemen  ; they  are  light  dra- 
goons. When  they  make  a ftroke  with  their  feime- 
tars,  they  Rand  upon  their  Ihort  Rirrups,  to  give  the 
greater  force  to  their  blow.  Their  horfes  are  fleet 
and  well  managed,  but  too  fmall ; and,  in  a regular 
engagement,  are  far  inferior  to  the  Englijh  horfe, 
whole  weight  alone  would  bear  the  other  down. 

Their  foot  are  denominated  heyducs,  or  foot  huf- 
fars  j thefe  brandifliing  their  naked  fwords,  put 
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themfelves  into  a variety  of  terrible  poftures,  advanc- 
ing, retreating,  turning,  and  winding  about  with 
great  activity,  linging  all  the  while  they  are  engaged 
in  combat. 

Juftice  is  adminiftered  in  civil  affairs  in  the  name 
of  the  fovereign,  after  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom.  Suits  are  carried 
from  the  courts  of  the  fmaller  towns,  either  to  the 
court  of  the  gefpanchalft,  or  county,  when  it  is  a 
free  town,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  when  it  be- 
longs to  any  particular  lordfhip.  In  the  royal  free 
cities,  the  firft  hearing  is  before  the  judge  of  the 
town,  the  fecond  before  the  council,  from  which 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  treafurer.  The  Mine-court, 
in  the  free  mine-towns,  is  diftinct  from  the  town- 
court,  and  takes  cognizance  of  fuch  affairs  only  as 
relate  to  the  mines  : the  mine  judge  prefides,  but  an 
appeal  lies  from  him  to  the  Commifiion-court  of  the 
mine  town. 

Inferior  noble  courts  are  held  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  each  county  for  determining  caufes  relating 
to  the  commonalty,  and  where  noblemen  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  court  judges  or  judge  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  vice-gefpan  ; but  a caufe  may  be  carried  from 
thefe  to  the  county  court,  and  afterward  to  the  Ta- 
bula regia  and  feptemviralis.  The  middle  noble  court 
meets  at  Tirnau , Guntz , Eperies,  and  Depretzen , and 
tries  all  caufes  in  which  two  or  more  counties  are  con- 
cerned, but  caufes  may  be  removed  from  it  to  the 
Tabula  regia  and  feptemviralis.  The  upper  noble 
court,  which  refides  at  PeJ ?,  is  divided  into  the  Ta- 
bula regia  and  the  Tabula  feptemviralis,  and  not  on- 
ly decides  caufes  brought  thither  by  appeal,  but  alfo 
other  important  fuits  relating  to  the  nobility.  In  the 
firft  prefides  the  king’s  reprefentative  ; in  the  fecond 
the  count  palatine,  or,  in  his  abfence,  either  the 
court  judge  or  the  treafurer.  The  Tabula  feptemvi- 
ralis is  fo  called  from  its  formerly  confifting  of  feven 
perfons  ; but  Charles  VI.  made  an  addition  of  eight 
more.  It  takes  cognizance  only  of  fuch  caufes  as 
are  referred  to  it  from  the  Tabula  regia,  examining 
them,  and  making  the  neceflary  amendments. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Divifons  of  Hungary,  with  a particular  Account 

of  Upper  Hungary,  a Defcription  of  a remarkable 

Cavern , and  of  the  principal  ’Towns  of  that  Diviftcn. 

HUNG  ART  PROPER  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower ; fome  give  the  name  of  Upper 
Hungary  to  that  part  which  lies  between  the  Danube 
and  Poland , and  call  that  which  lies  below  the  Da- 
nube Lower  Hungary  ; while  others,  drawing  a line 
from  the  county  of  Lip , to  the  junction  of  the  Ba- 
nal of  Tamafwaer , and  the  county  of  Sirwi , call  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  line  “ Upper  Hun- 
gary.and  that  toward  the  W.  “ Lower  Hungary 
With  refpe£l  to  its  government  by  the  great  juridical 
courts,  it  it  divided  into  four  large  circles,  and 
fifty-two  gafpanckafts,  or  counties,  called  by  the 
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Hungarians  varmegye.  Thefe  counties  are  fmall  pro- 
vinces under  counts,  vifcounts,  and  afleflbrs,  who  in 
the  name  of  the  fovereign  hold  provincial  aflemblies 
or  diets. 

We  fhall  begin  with  Upper  Hungary,  which 
forms  the  E.  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  borders  on 
Poland , Tranfylvania , and  Walachia : confifting  of 
two  circles,  that  on  this  fide  the  'Lieffe,  or  Teyjfe,  and 
that  on  the  farther  fide  of  that  river.  The  former 
of  thefe  circles  contains  eleven  counties,  and  is  in- 
habited by  Hungarians , Bohemians , Sclavonians , Ger- 
mans, and  Ruffians. 

The  county  of  Sips  is  almoft  every  where  woody 
and  mountainous,  but  it  is  interfperied,  efpecially  to- 
ward the  middle,  with  delightful  plains,  fruitful 
fields,  paftures,  and  rivers  that  abound  in  fifh.  The 
Carpathian  mountains  are  here  at  their  greateft 
height  : here  are  alfo  feveral  other  remarkable  moun- 
tains, among  which  are  the  Ochfenberg  and  Konigfberg , 
or  King's  mountains,  fo  called  from  king  Matthias 
Corvinus,  who  in  the  year  1474  dined  on  its  fum- 
mit. 

From  thefe  mountains  ilTue  the  following  rivers  : 
the  Popper , wdiich  runs  from  the  lake  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Dunavets.  This  laft  river 
rifes  in  the  northern  fummits  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  at  laft  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Fijlula. 
The  Kundert , or  He  mat,  fprings  at  the  foot  of  Ko- 
nigfberg, and  runs  into  the  Teijfe.  The  Golnitz,  has 
its  fource  in  the  mountain  named  Ochfenberg , and  al- 
fo falls  into  the  former.  Befide  thefe  there  are  feve- 
ral rivers  of  lefs  note. 

The  air  is  here  cold,  but  very  healthy  ; and  though 
no  wine  be  produced  in  this  country,  it  abounds  with 
corn,  particularly  wheat,  barley,  and  peas  ; and  the 
inhabitants  raife  flax. 

The  wild  beads  here  are  lynxes,  bears,  wild  boars, 
wolves,  foxes,  flags,  hares,  chamois  goats,  and  mar- 
mottes. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  fond  of  mining,  agricul- 
ture turning  out  more  to  their  advantage. 

There  is  a natural  phsenomenon  in  this  circle, 
which  is  a wonderful  cavern,  in  a mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a village  named  Szelitze.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  hilly,  and  abounds  with 
woods  ; and  the  air  is  fharp  and  cold.  The  entrance 
of  the  above  cavern,  which  fronts  the  S.  is  eighteen 
fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad,  and  confequently 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  fouth  wind,  which  here 
generally  blows  with  great  violence  ; but  the  fubter- 
ranean  paflages,  which  confift  entirely  of  folid  rock, 
winding  round,  ftretch  away  farther  to  the  S.  than 
has  been  yet  difeovered.  As  far  as  people  have  gone, 
the  height  is  found  to  be  fifty  fathoms,  and  the 
breadth  twenty-fix  ; but  the  moft  inexplicable  Angu- 
larity is,  that  in  the  midft  of  winter  the  air  in  this 
cavern  is  warm  ; and  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  with- 
out is  fcarcely  fupportable,  the  cold  within  is  not  on- 
ly very  piercing,  but  fo  intenfe,  that  the  roof  is  co- 
vered with  icicles  of  the  Cue  of  a hrge  calk,  which, 
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fpreading  into  ramifications,  form  very  grotefque 
figures.  \V1  icn  the  fnow  melts  in  fpring,  the  infide 
of  the  cave,  where  its  furface  is  expofed  to  the  fouth 
fun,  emits  a pellucid  water,  which  immediately  con- 
geals as  it  drops,  and  thus  forms  the  above  icicles  ; and 
the  very  water  that  drops  from  them  on  the  fandy 
ground,  freezes  in  an  inftant.  It  is  even  obferved, 
that  the  greater  the  heat  is  without,  the  more  intenfe 
is  the  cold  within;  fo  that  in  the  dog-days  all  parts 
of  this  cavern  are  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inha- 
bitants ufe  for  cooling  their  liquors.  In  autumn, 
when  the  nights  grow  cold,  and  the  heat  of  the  day 
begins  to  abate,  the  ice  in  the  cave  begins  to  dilTolve, 
f'o  that  by  winter  no  more  ice  is  feen  : the  cavern  then 
becomes  perfeffly  dry,  and  has  a mild  warmth.  At 
the  fame  time  it  is  furpriiing  to  fee  the  fwarms  of  flies, 
gnats,  bats  and  owls,  and  even  of  foxes  and  hares, 
that  refort  hither,  as  to  their  winter  retreat,  and  re- 
main here  until  the  beginning  of  fpring,  when  the 
cold  expels  them.  Above  the  cavern  the  hill  riles  to 
a very  great  height. 

Among  the  principal  towns  of  this  circle  are, 

Kasmark,  Kesmark,  or  Kishmakkin,  a royal 
free  town  in  the  county  of  Sips,  not  far  from  the  ri- 
ver Popper.  It  is  defended  by  a wall  and  towers,  and 
is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  places  in  Hungary.  It  fre- 
quently changed  mafters  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
has  been  feveral  times  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Leutschau,  Lotse,  or  Llwotse,  is  a royal  free 
town,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Sitz.  It  hands 
on  a hill,  and  its  walls,  which  are  remarkably  thick, 
are  flrengthened  by  twelve  towers.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  a fine  building. 
Here  was  a Jefuits  college,  and  there  is  at  prefent  a 
feminary  for  noblemen.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Germans it  has  been  feveral  times  facked,  and  fre- 
quently confumed  by  fire. 

Tokay  is  a pretty  conliderable  town,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Theis  and  Bodrug,  in  the 
county  of  Zemplin,  and  in  48°  16'  N.  latitude.  It 
had  formerly  a ftrong  cable  and  a feminary  ; but 
is  moft  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  in 
flavour  and  flrength  exceeds  all  other  wine  produced 
in  Hungary.  The  fpot  of  land  which  yields  this  no- 
ble liquor  is  about  feven  miles  in  circumference  ; and, 
if  it  was  all  well  cultivated,  Europe  might  be  more 
plentifully  fupplied  with  the  rich  wine  of  Tokay.  The 
vine  which  produces  it  has  never  been  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  on  any  other  foil  or  fpot. 

Munkats  or  Muncax  is  almoft  an  impregnable 
caftle,  feated  on  a high  and  fleep  rock  which  rifes  in- 
to a fpaaous  plain,  its  natural  flrength  being  increaf- 
ed  by  art  and  labour.  It  is  the  capital  of  a lordfhip, 
which  formerly  bore  the  title  of  a dutchy.  Beneath 
it,  on  the  river  Latorlza,  is  a town  which  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  a Greek  bifhop,  united  to  the  RoinJfj  church, 
and  has  a convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Bafll.  It  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Imperialifls  m ;688;  after  a blockade 
of  three  years.  This  noble  d fence  was  made  by  a 
woman,  the  wife  of  Count  Tekely;  file  was  carried 


prifoner  to  Vienna,  and  great  fums  of  money  were 
found  in  the  place. 

Great  Waradin,  or  Wardin’,  is  a metropolitan 
city  in  the  county  of  Biahar,  fituated  on  the  river 
R jws,  in  46°  53  N.  latitude,  and  is  furrounded  with 
good  fortifications.  This  place  was  formerly  much 
celebrated  for  the  relics  of  the  canonized  king  La- 
diflaus,  and  is  now  the  refidence  of  a bifhop  and 
chapter,  and  had  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits  until  that 
order  was  fupprefled.  The  adjoining  fortrefs  is  a 
regular  pentagon,  well  fortified  and  defended  by  a 
deep  and  broad  moat.  The  town  itfelf  is  not  large, 
but  has  three  fuburbs  of  very  conliderable  extent.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1660,  but  the 
Imperialifls  re-took  it  in  1692. 

Temeswear  or  Temeswar,  is  an  important  and 
flrong  town,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name,  feated  in  45°  54'  N.  latitude,  and  in  210  20' 
E.  longitude.  It  was  formerly  efteemed  impregnable  ; 
being  feated  in  a morals,  which  renders  it  inacceflible, 
unlefs  this  morafs  be  dried  up  and  rendered  paflable 
by  a long  continued  drought.  In  the  year  1551  the 
Turks  made  themfelves  maflers  of  it ; but  it  was 
taken  from  them  the  very  fame  year:  in  1552,  it 
was  again  inverted  by  the  Turks,  when  the  Imperial 
commandant,  dreading  their  cruelty,  fet  fire  to  the 
place,  and  then  abandoned  it ; but  the  Turks  extin- 
guifhing  the  flames,  took  pofleffion  of  the  fort,  which 
they  kept  till  the  year  1595,  when  it  was  wrefted 
from  them  by  the  Tranfylvanians , who  afterward  fid- 
ing  with  the  Turks,  the  Imperialifls  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  it  in  1603  ; in  1614  it  was  again  loft  ; 
but  taken  in  1716  by  prince  Eugene  in  a dry  feafon, 
after  he  had  thrown  feveral  thoufand  bombs  into  the 
place. 

SECT.  VI. 

Lower  Hungary,  •with  an  Account  of  the  principal 
Places  it  contains. 

LOWER  H UNGART  confifts  of  the 
two  following  circles  : that  beyond  the  Danube , which 
ftretches  through  the  upper  region  toward  the  weft- 
ern  parts,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathian 
mountain ; and  the  circle  below  the  Danube.  The 
former  contains  fourteen  counties,  inhabited  by  Hun- 
garians, Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  Germans , and  in  one 
part  by  Servians. 

In  this  circle  is  the  county  of  Prefburg,  which  lies 
on  the  borders  of  Aujlria , between  the  Danube  and 
Moravia.  It  is  about  fixty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
forty-three  in  breadth.  Its  mountains  begin  the 
Carpathian  chain.  The  country  about  Tirnau  is  the 
beft  and  moft  fruitful;  but  the  foil  in  general  does 
not  want  fertility,  though  fcarce  a year  pailes  in 
which  the  grain  is  not  damaged  by  mildew. 

The  large  rivers  in  this  country  are  the  Danube , 
Morava,  and  Vag.  The  air  is  healthy,  particularly 
0:1  the  mountains,  but  umvholefome  arnonp  the  mo- 
rafles  near  the  Danube. 
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The  dignity  of  palatine  Was  made  hereditary  in  the 
year  1599,  in  the  houfe  of  Palji.  The  whole  pro- 
vince is  divided  into  five  diftritfts,  called  by  the  Hun- 
garians “ Proceffus,”  and  each  has  a noble  judge. 

The  principal  places  of  Lower  Hungary  are, 

Presburg,  a royal  free  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  feated  on  the  Danube  at  the  foot  of  a moun- 
tain, on  which  ftands  the  caltle  ; it  is  pleafantly  ii- 
tuated  in  48°  8'  N.  latitude,  and  in  1 f 30'  E.  longi- 
tude, and  enjoys  a better  air  than  mod  of  the  other 
towns  in  Hungary.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  is  the  place  where  (from  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.)  the  kings  of  Hungary  have  been  crowned. 
Here  the  diets  are  held,  and  the  Treafury-office  for 
Hungary  kept.  Here  are  alfo  a chapter  of  fourteen 
regular  canons,  with  a feminary  and  church,  bellde 
three  other  convents  and  churches.  A Lutheran 
church,  and  a Proteftant  fchool.  A Jefuit’s  college 
fuffered  the  fate  of  the  other  eftablifhments  of  that 
order.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  is  ill-built, 
and  the  houfes  of  the  town,  properly  fo  called,  do 
not  much  exceed  two  hundred,  which  are  encorn- 
pafied  by  a double  wall  and  moat ; but  the  fuburbs, 
which  are  large  and  handfome,  contain  four  con- 
vents, with  their  churches,  and  two  hofpitals.  The 
fuburbs  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  city  make  a fine  ap- 
pearance, and  are  faid,  like  thofe  of  Vienna , to  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  city  itfelf.  Prejburg  is 
the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  who  has  a palace  and 
fine  gardens  in  the  fuburbs. 

The  late  emprefs  Maria  Terefa  took  refuge  in  this 
city  when  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria  was  declared  em- 
peror at  Prague  ; when  fhe  was  abandoned  by  her 
allies,  and  when  France  had  planned  her  deftruftion. 
Her  own  magnanimity,  the  generous  friendfhip  of 
Great-  Britain,  and  the  courage  of  her  Hungarian 
fubjefts,  at  length  reftored  her  fortunes,  and  fecured 
to  her  family  the  fplendid  fituation  they  now  hold  in 
Europe.  Moore’s  Travels,  II.  325. 

Prejburg  caftle  ftands  on  a pleafant  eminence,  two 
hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  city  ; it  is  of  a quad- 
rangular form,  with  four  towers  exaftly  alike  at  the 
corners.  The  fovereign,  when  here,  refides  in  this 
caftle  : there  are  in  fome  of  the  apartments  the  His- 
tory of  Ferdinand  II.  with  inftances  of  his  virtues, 
painted  by  eminent  hands. — In  every  one  of  thefe 
pieces,  which  are  all  on  religious  fubjefts,  is  feen  an 
exaft  refemblance  of  the  emperor’s  face  The  crown, 
and  other  regalia  of  Hungary , which  belonged  to  St. 
Stephen,  the  firft  king,  are  kept  in  the  towers,  under 
feven  locks,  and  the  keys  of  them  kept  by  a like 
number  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  ; and  they  are  never 
fhewn. 

No  prince  is  held  by  the  populace  as  legally  their 
fovereign  until  he  be  crowned  with  the  diadem  of 
king  Stephen  ; and  they  believe  that  the  fate  of  their 
nation  depends  on  this  crown  remaining  in  their  pof- 
fcflion  It  has  therefore  been  ahrays  removed,  in 
times  of  danger,  to  places  of  the  greateft  fafety.  The 
Turks,  aware  of  the  influence  of  fuch  a prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  have,  it  is  faid,  made 
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frequent  attempts  to  feize  this  palladium.  Moore, 
U.  325. 

In  the  armoury  are  feveral  ancient  arms,  both  of- 
fenfive  and  defenlive,  with  fome  old  machines  ufed 
in  afiaults.  The  profpedl  from  the  caftle  is  delight- 
ful, efpecially  over  the  vaft  plain  toward  Lower  Huti-r 
gary  and  Belgrade.  Below  the  caftle  is  a fmall  town 
called  by  the  Hungarians,  Varulja , and  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Schlojsberg,  in  which  are  a great  many  Jews. 

The  county  of  Lipto  is  about  thirty-eight  miles 
in  length,  and  about  eight  broad  ; it  is  every  where 
full  mf  mountains,  which  are  not  only  faid  to  be 
higher  than  the  Alps,  but  alfo  to  furpafs  them  in  cu- 
riolities  and  fubjefts  of  admiration.  Its  rocks  are 
indeed  aftoni thing,  particularly  thofe  of  Derminfilo  ; 
one  of  which,  called  Benikova,  is  perpendicular,  and 
three  thoufand  paces  in  height.  In  thefe  rocks  are 
feveral  vaft  natural  caverns,  with  multitudes  of 
ftrange  figures  formed  by  the  petrified  water  : bones 
of  an  uncommon  fize  are  alfo  found  here,  differently 
fhaped,  and  even  larger  than  thofe  of  horned  cattle 
or  horfes. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Vug  and  the  Bid  a.  There 
are  a multitude  of  frelh  fprings  in  this  diftrift,  fome 
of  which  are  mineral  and  medicinal  ; and  there  are 
other  waters  of  different  kinds  that  have  peculiar 
qualites.  The  exhalations  from  thofe  of  Szen/ivan 
and  Stamkowati  fuffocate  birds  in  their  flight  over 
them.  The  nature  of  the  country  admits  of  very 
little  tillage,  and  grazing  is  alfo  inconfiderable,  r.ot- 
withftanding  it  is  famous  for  cheefe.  This  country 
abounds  greatly  in  metals,  particulary  the  Botfa 
mountains,  which  contain  mines  of  gold  and  lilver, 
fome  of  iron,  antimony,  nitre,  and  other  minerals 
but  it  has  no  towns  worthy  of  notice.. 

In  the  county  of  Altsohl,  which  abounds  in  va- 
luable ores  and  minerals,  is  Herrengrund,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a town  lying  among  the  tops 
of  mountains  ; and  all  its  inhabitants  are  miners.  It 
is  famous  for  its  vaft  copper- works,  and  its  vitriol,  by 
which  iron  is  apparently  turned  into  copper,  and  fe- 
veral hundred  weight  of  iron  is  thus  changed  every 
year.  The  vitriol  indeed  does  not  properly  tranf- 
form  the  iron  into  copper,  but  infinuates  into  it  the 
copper  particles  with  which  it  is  faturated  ; and  this 
Teeming  tranfmutation  requires  only  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  : but  if  the  iron  be  fuffered  to  lie  too 
long  in  this  vitriolic  liquor,  it  becomes  at  laft  reduced 
to  powder. 

In  this  diftrift  is  Neusohl,  a royal  free  town, 
and  the  beft  of  the  mine  towns.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Gran,  and  built  pretty  much  in  the  Saxon  man- 
ner. It  has  fix  churches,  a fchool,  and,  till  of  late,  a 
Jefuit’s  college.  It  has  a weekly  market.  The  ad- 
jacent mountains  abound  with  copper  ore.  Provifi- 
ons  here  are  good  and  cheap,  but  the  fmelting-works 
give  the  air  an  unhealthy  taint.  Upon  a hill  on  the 
N.  fide  of  the  town  is  the  caftle,  which  is  a ftrong 
place,  and  has  two  churches. 

In  this  county  is  alfo  the  village  of  PvTBAR,  cele- 
brated for  the  warm  baths  on  a hill  in  its  ne;gh- 

bourhood, 
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bourhood.  About  fix  hundred  paces  from  it,  to- 
ward the  S.  in  a fine  meadow,  which  makes  part 
of  a mofr  dd  ghtful  valley,  is  an  aperture  long  noted 
for  it  noxious  effluvia,  which  feem  to  be  fulphur- 
ous,  and  have  been  found  to  kill  both  beaffs  and 
birds.  A dream  gufhes  out  with  great  impetuofity, 
and  yetis  immediately  abfioibed  in  the  aperture  — 
Thefe  effluvia  are  however  rot  poifonous ; for  the 
water  may  be  drank,  and  the  beaffs  and  fowls  killed 
by  it  may  be  fafely  eaten.  Not  far  from  this  ltream 
is  a mineral  fipring. 

The  county  of  Bars  is  about  thirty-eight  miles 
long,  and  about  twelve  broad.  Its  chief  rivers  are 
the  Graft,  the  Nitra , and  the  Silva,  or  Zitawa. 
Here  are  the  moil  famous  hot  baths  in  all  Hungary, 
and  rich  mines.  The  country  affords  good  wine, 
and  the  level  parts  grain.  Few  cattle  are  bred  in 
the  mountains  except  fheep.  The  inhabitants  con- 
fift  of  Hungarians,  Bohemians , S chivonians,  and  Ger- 
mans. 

In  this  county  is  Crtemnitz,  the  principal  mine 
town,  which  is  fituated  in  48°  47'  N.  latitude,  and 
in  to0  20  E.  longitude  from  London  ; lying  in  a 
deep  valley  between  high  mountains,  fo  that  it  can- 
not be  feen  but  when  nearly  approached.  The  town 
of  itfelf  is  an  inconliderable  place,  for  though 
it  has  two  churches,  a Francifcan  convent,  and  a 
caflle,  it  has  not  above  thirty  houfies  ; but  the  fub- 
urbs,  which  are  much  larger,  confift  of  nine  ftreets, 
with  a church  and  an  alms-houfe.  In  this  town  the 
king  has  a revenue  office,  with  a director,  receiver, 
book-keeper,  and  other  officers.  Here  is  a mint,  to 
which  all  the  other  mine  towns  bring  their  gold  and 
iilver.  It  is  computed  to  coin  every  year  about  an 
hundred  thoufand  ducats.  The  mine  country  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  divided  into  the  After  and  Fore 
Mint ; the  former  containing  feven  mines,  and  the 
latter  two  ; but  all  the  mines  belong  to  the  king. 
T here  are  alio  mines  which  belong  to  the  town  in 
general,  and  to  private  perfons  ; but  at  prefent  they 
are  all  fo  exhaulted,  that  the  gold  obtained  from 
them  fcarce  aniwers  the  expence.  On  a hill 
near  the  town  is  a caftle  with  a church.  The  urt- 
wholefomenefs  of  the  air  and  water  render  the  com- 
mon people  very  fickly.  In  the  year  1751,  the  em- 
peror Francis  1.  went  down  a very  deep  fflaft,  in 
the  garb  of  a miner:  this  is  the  only  infiance  of  a 
prince  fubnfitting  to  fuch  fatigue  and  danger  to  gra- 
tify his  curiofity. 

In  the  county  of  Hont  is  Schemnitz,  a pretty  large 
and  populous  town,  built  in  along  valley,  the  houles 
of  which  ftand  fcattered  a confiderable  way  up  the 
acclivity  on  both  jides.  The  Proteftant  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  town,  are 
between  fix  and  feven  thoufand  in  number.  In  the 
largenefs  and  number  of  its  mine-works,  this  town 
iurpaffes  all  the  others  in  Hungary.  It  has  two  caf- 
tles,  two  churches,  two  chapels,  with  a royal  Mine- 
office,  and  is  the  refidence  of  a chief  commiffioner. 
The  gold  and  fflver  mines  here  full  produce  a conii- 


derable  quantity  of  ore  which  contains  more  and  better 
gold  than  thofe  of  Cremnitz.  Mr.  Kevller  obierves, 
that  he  went  down  a hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  a 
fhaft,  without  the  leaf!  danger,  being  buckled  up  in  a 
kind  of  leathern  chair  ; after  which  he  defended 
about  fifteen  fathoms  deeper,  by  means  of  a ladder. 
He  adds,  that  it  would  require  three  or  four  days  to 
walk  through  all  the  pafiages  of  this  mine  ; that  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  in  it  amount  to  five  or 
fix  thoufand  men,  and  thofe  without,  together  with 
the  carpenters,  &c.  are  computed  at  two  thoufand, 
exclufive  of  thofe  employed  about  the  carriages.  The 
profits  are,  however,  laid  to  be  not  fo  confiderable 
as  formerly. 

j 

In  the  above  mines  are  alfo  found  cryftals,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  vitriol  naturally  cryftalized.  At  a frnall 
dillanceis  a rock,  in  which  is  found  a red  fubftance 
called  cinnabar  of  filver,  of  which  is  made  a fine 
vermillion;  and  near  the  town  is  alfo  a high  per- 
pendicular rock,  part  of  which  is  of  a filming  blue, 
with  green  and  yellow  fpots. 

The  county  of  Pi  Us,  is  incorporated  with  that  of 

I‘f: 

Amidfi  its  mountains  and  woods  is  a large  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  Danube  and  Tkeis , but  is  for 
the  molt  part  Tandy  and  barren.  The  principal  ri- 
ver is  the  Danube,  and  the  fmaller  are  the  Galja,  Tap- 
jo,  Kabos,  Vajas,  Theis,  and  Zagyva.  In  the  moun- 
tainous parts  the  winters  are  cold,  and  the  fummers 
are  temperate  ; but  in  the  large  plains,  the  winters 
are  fevere,  and  the  fummers  intolerably  hot  : the 
warm  days  are  then  fucceedecl  by  very  cold 
nights  : good  water  is  extremely  fcarce  ; and  the 
gnats  are  very  troublefome  both  to  man  and  beaft. — 

In  the  mountainous  parts  is  produced  an  excellent 
kind  of  red  and  white  wine  : but  no  corn  can  be 
railed  in  the  Tandy  foil.  The  defert  plains,  however, 
afford  good  pafturage  for  cattle,  where  they  wander 
at  large.  The  whole  province  is  divided  into  four 
diftridts,  the  principal  towns  in  which  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Pest,  a royal  free  town  in  a plain  on  the  Danube, 
oppofite  Buda,  to  which  is  a paflage  in  fummer  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  In  this  city  is  the  fupreme  court  of 
appeal,  alfo  a large  military  holpital,  built  with  fione, 
two  hundred  paces  fquare,  and  three  ftories  high  ; 
fix  convents,  and  feveral  churches.  In  the  year 
1526  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks , and  again  in  1541,  , 
when  they  held  it  till  1602,  it  was  then  recovered 
by  the  Hungarians  ; but  the  following  year,  being 
abandoned  through  a panic,  it  once  more  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  who  in  1684  fet  it  on  fire,  and 
then  marched  to  Buda ; upon  this  the  Imperialifts 
took  poffeffion  of  the  town,  but  abandoned  it  again, 
and  did  not  return  till  two  years  after,  when  the  inha- 
bitants were  reduced  to  great  diftrefs. 

Yaitz  is  a populous  epifcopal  city,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Danube.  Be  fide  the  houfes  belonging  to 
the  bifiiop,  here  are  three  convents,  and  a femina- 
ry.  The  city  chiefly  owes  its  profperity  to  its  great 

annual 
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annual  fair,  and  heart-market.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly dertroved  by  fire,  and  feveral  times  taken  by  the 
Turks  and  Imperialifls 

Buda  is  the  name  both  of  an  old  and  new  city,  fi 
tuated  in  470  40'  N.  latitude,  and  in  190  20’  E.  lon- 
gitude. Old.  Buda  is  fituated  in  a plain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  fuburbs  of  New  Buda  to  the  Pills 
mountains  and  the  Danube , and  at  prefent  is  a mean 
place  ; in  which  are  feen  the  defolate  ruins  of  the  old 
city,  with  feveral  Roman  monuments.  New  Buda 
was  built  by  Bela  IV.  and  is  a royal  free  town,  feated 
on  a mountain  near  the  Danube.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  refidence  of  the  king, 
and  the  largeft  and  fined  of  all  the  Hungarian  towns  ; 
but  has  been  much  reduced  by  being  frequently  be- 
fieged,  taken  and  deftroyed.  The  principal  church 
is  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  near  which  the  Jefuits 
had  an  academical  college  and  feminary.  The  Car- 
melite nuns  of  St.  Clare  have  convents  here,  and  the 
Francifcans  have  feveral  churches.  The  city  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  and  moats,  and  is  well  fortified  ; 
near  it  Bands  a ftrong  caftle.  The  palace  of  the 
Hungarian  kings  was  reckoned  a moll  beautiful  build- 
ing, but  is  entirely  deftroyed.  The  city  has  three 
fuburbs  ; in  that  called  Neujlrijl  is  only  one  church, 
together  with  a pillar  fifty-two  feet  high,  which  in 
1690  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  comme- 
morate a deliverance  from  a peftilence,  which  ceafed 
in  1715.  In  the  fuperb  called  the  Wajferjladt,  or 
Water-liswn , which  lies  on  the  Danube , are  two 
chitnch.es  and  one  convent ; and  on  the  hill  is  a Rei- 
fenjladt,  in  which  is  a Ruff  an  Greek  church.  Lady 
JMary  Worthy  Montague,  who  was  there  in  the  year 
1717,  fays,  that  without  the  walls  lie  a vaft  number 
of  1L  tie  houfes,  or  rather  huts,  called  the  Rofcinian 
town,  from  its  being  entirely  inhabited  by  that  peo- 
ple— The  houfes  hand  in  rows,  and  appear  at  a 
diftance  like  o d-fafhioned  thatched  tents,  each  con- 
fifting  of  one  hovel  above,  and  another  underground. 
Ibefe  are  their  fummer  and  winter  apartments. 

In  the  fi  burbs  of  Wajferjladt  and  Reifnjladt  are 
live  warm  baths  ; the  principal  of  which,  called  the 
Emperor  s,  is  built  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
PvOtundaat  Rome , with  a large  aperture  in  the  centre 
of  the  dome,  befide  feveral  (mall  holes  or  windows 
round  the  cupola,  for  admitting  more  light.  In  a 
large  bath  in  the  centre  of  the  other  four,  both  fexes 
publicly  bathe  together,  the  men  wearing  only  a kind 
of  drawers,  and  the  women  what  they  term  a fore- 
ihift ; but  the  common  people,  for  whom  one  of  the 
other  baths  is  appointed,  look  upon  even  this  flight 
covering  as  fuperfluous.  There  is  alfo  a pond  cf  mi- 
neral wateral  which  has  this  furprifing  property,  that 
when  the  water  is  wholly  turned  off,  the  water  fprings 
ceafe  flowing  ; bq£  when  the  pond  is  a little  above 
half  full,  they  return  again.  The  wine  produced  on 
the  neighbouring  hills  is  red,  and  of  a verygood  fort. 
Here  are  excellent  melons,  which  are  fold  for  the 
value  of  a penny  a piece. 
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Buda  was  firft  taken  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
in  the  year  1526,  and  loft  the  following  year  to  Fer- 
dinand I.  king  of  Bohemia.  Solyman  regained  it  by 
the  treachery  of  the  garrifon,  and  voluntarily  gave  it 
up  to  king  John  of  Hungary  ; after  whole  death,  his 
fon  being  an  infant,  Ferdinand  laid  fiege  to  it,  and 
the  queen-mother  was  forced  to  call  Solyman  to  her 
aid,  who  indeed  raifed  the  fiege,  but  left  a Turk'fh 
garrifon  in  the  town,  and  commanded  her  to  remove 
her  court  from  that  place,  to  which  mandate  (he  was 
forced  to  fubmit.  It  afterward  withftood  the  attacks 
made  upon  it  by  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  in 
the  year  1542  ; by  count  Schwartzenburgh,  in  1596  ; 
by  general  Rofworm,  in  Lt5o2  ; and  by  the  duke  cf 
Lot  rain,  commander  of  the  emperor’s  forces,  in  i63.;, 
to  whom  at  length  it  yielded  in  1686,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  defence  ; Apti  Balha,  the  governor,  being  killed, 
fighting  with  the  utmoil  bravery  in  the  breach.  The 
lofs  of  this  town  was  of  fuch  importance,  and  fo 
much  refented  by  the  Turks,  that  it  occafioned  the 
depofing  of  their  emperor  Mahomet  IV.  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

About  a mile  and  a half  below  Buda  is  the  ifland  of 
Efepel,  in  the  midft  of  the  Danube,  and  furrounded 
on  both  fides  by  fmall  iflands,  among  which  the  Ihea- 
fant  I/land\s  particularly  remarkable,  and  is  a thou- 
fand  paces  long,  and  covered  with  wood.  The  ifland 
of  Ujvalvififche  is  twenty-feven  miles  in  length,  and 
has  a ruined  church,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  St. 
Margaret.  Near  the  ifland  of  Efepel  a promontory, 
covered  with  woods  and  vines,  projects  into  the  river  ; 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a pleafant  and  fruitful 
plain,  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  containing 
the  feat  of  prince  Eugene,  who  often  refided  here, 
and  had  a breed  of  Arabian  fheep  : on  this  plain  are 
fcattered  feveral  farm-houfes. 

We  next  come  to  the  other  circle  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary, which  is  now  below  the  Danube , containing 
twelve  counties,  and  is  inhabited  by  Elungarians,  in- 
termixed with  Croats,  Rafcians,  and  feme  Sclavoniaus . 
The  principal  places  in  this  circle  are, 

CEdenburg,  Edenbe kg,  or  Soprcn,  a royal  free 
towm  in  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  though  not 
very  large,  is  well  built,  populous,  and  hasextenfive 
fubutbs.  The  inhabitants  apply  themfdves  with 
great  induftry  to  the  cultivation  of  vineyards,  and  the 
wine  is  remarkable  for  its  goodnefs.  Among  the 
diets  which  have  been  held  here,  that  in  the  year 
1681  is  remarkable  for  the  free  exercife  of  religion 
granted  to  the  Protefiants  by  the  emperor  Leopold. 

Raab,  which  was  made  a royal  fiee  city  fo  lately 
as  the  year  1742,  is  an  ancient  and  firorg  fortrels, 
fituated  in  a pleafant  country  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Danube,  the  Raub,  and  Ralni/z,  by  which  it  is  en- 
compafled,  and  is  ftiong  both  by  nature  and  art.  its 
houfes  are  built  with  fione,  the  ftreets  are  large  and 
ftraight  ; it  has  a bilhop,  a chapter,  and  an  univerfitj, 
the  profefiors  in  which  were  Jefuits.  The  fortifica- 
tions cf  the  city  and  cafl'e  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
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emperors  Ferdinand  T.  and  Maximilian  II.  It  has 
always  a (Irong  garrifon,  well  provided  with  military 
ftorcs.  In  the  year  i 729,  the  garrifon,  from  a dread 
of  the  T urks,  firft  fet  fire  to  the  caftle,  and  then  aban- 
doned the  city.  In  1 566  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

• — In  1594  it  was  by  agreement  delivered  up  to  the 
Turks,  from  whom  it  was  afterward  recovered  by  ftra- 

tagem,  by  count  Adolphus  of  5 wartzenburg. In 

1749  the  churches  and  fchools  of  the  Lutherans  and 
reformed  were  fuppreffed,  and  the  order  of  the  Jefuits 
in  > 773* 

The  city  of  Gran,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  is  fituated  in  a delightful  country  at 
the  conllux  of  the  river  Gran  with  the  Danube , in  470 
41’ N.  latitude,  and  in  18°  46  E.  longitude.  King 
Stephen  was  born  here  in  the  year  909,  and  buried 
in  the  cathedral  which  was  built  by  himfelf.  In  the 
year  1543  the  city  was  for  the  firft  time  taken  by  the 
Turks;  but  in  1 596  it  was  recovered  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts.  On  this  occafion  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  of 
Wardaur-cnjlle,  for  his  fignal  bravery  in  {forming  the 
Water-tower,  and  pulling  down  the  Turkifb  banner, 
&c.  was  created  a count  of  the  empire  by  the  emperor 
Rodolph,  and  afterward  king  James  I.  made  him  a 
baron  of  England , which  honours  are  ftill  enjoyed  by 
his  pofierity.  The  Turks  belieged  it  in  vain  in  the 
year  1602  ; but  in  the  following  year  they  were  more 
fuccefsful,  and  kept  it  till  1683,  when,  after  the  de- 
feat of  their  army  before  Henna,  by  John  SobJefki, 
the  Imperialifts  once  more  recovered  it,  and  afterward 
defended  it  again fi  the  Turks,  who  laid  liege  to  it  in 
1687  •,  but  they  being  foon  after  entirely  defeated  by 
the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Bavaria , the  fiege  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  town  is  ftill  fubjeift  to  the  houfe  of 
Aujlria. 

Comokn  is  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  Schutt , at  the 
conflux  of  the  Tag  and  the  Danube,  in  470  39  N.  la- 
titude, and  in  18"  20'  E.  longitude.  In  this  town  is 
the  Court-houfe  of  the  county,  formerly  a Jefuits  col- 
lege and  fchool.  Near  it  is  an  impregnable  fortifica- 
tion, furrounded  on  the  W with  deep  moats,  and  on 
the  N.  and  S.  by  the  Danube  and  Tag,  which  meet  to 
the  fouthward.  It  was  built  by  Ferdinand  I.  and  it 
poffeffes  the  very  diftinguifhed  honour  of  having  never 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks . 

SECT.  VII. 

Transylvania. 

Its  Names,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  "Mountains,  Ri- 
vers, Minerals , Plants,  and  Animals. 

THE  country  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Tranfylvif/iia,  was  a part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  and 
derived  its  prefent  name  from  its  lying  behind  the 
fbrefts  with  which  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  fur- 
rounded  -,  and  for  tfte  fame  reafon  the  Hungarians 


call  it  Erdely , which  fignifies  a woody  mountainous 
country.  The  Germans  give  it  the  name  of  Siebenber- 
gen,  from  feven  celebrated  forts,  or  caftles,  by  which 
it  is  defended.  Tranfylvania  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Moldavia,  Poland,  and  Hungary  ; on  the  E.  bv 
Moldavia  ; on  the  S.  by  IT alachia,  and  the  bannat  of 
T t ine f war ; and  on  the  W.  by  Hungary  ; extending 
from  450  30' to  470  50' N.  latitude,  and  from  22°  to 
25°  E.  longitude,  and  is  about  a hundred  and  feventy 
miles  in  length,  and  a hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth. 

This  country  is  on  all  fides  environed  with  moun- 
tains, whence  it  enjoys  a temperate  air,  and  fprings 
of  excellent  water  ; and  though  it  is  both  mountain- 
ous and  woody,  yet  its  fields  are  fo  rich  and  fertile, 
that  it  poffeftes  all  the  neceftaries  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  mountains  of  Tranfylvania  rurv 
from  N.  to  S.  branching  out  likewife  E.  and  W.  and. 
terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  country  in  hills, 
clothed  with  vineyards  and  rich  in  mines  The  for- 
mer are  fituated  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  country  ; 
but  infome  places  the  grapes  are  prevented  from  be- 
ing thoroughly  ripened  by  the  northern  blafts.  In 
feveral  of  the  mountains  metals  and  minerals  are 
found,  while  others  yield  rock-falt.  There  are  here 
medicinal  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  warm,  others 
cold,  and  others  fulphurous. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mans,  which  traverfer 
the  middle  of  the  country,  and  the  Olt,  or  Aluta , 
which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,, 
and  runs  into  Walachia. 

The  minerals  of  this  country  are  gold,  filver,  cop- 
per, iron,  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  folar  antimony,  ful- 
phur,  vitriol,  rock-falt,  fait  petre,  red  oker,  and 
chalk,  which  are  exported  hence  to  Hungary. 

Tranfylvania  produces  medicinal  herbs,  grain,  pulfe, 
vines,  and  feveral  kind  of  fruit-trees,  with  wood  fit 
for  timber.  The  foil  is  indeed  extremely  fruitful. — - 
The  wheat  is  efteeined  the  beft  in  Europe,  anti  fo 
plentiful,  that  the  peafants  eat  no  other  bread  : but 
their  foil  is  lefs  fit  for  barley, and  therefore  they  brew 
but  little  beer  ; this  defetft,  however,  is  fupplied  with, 
plenty  of  good  wine,  which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Hungary. 

In  the  meadows  and  pafturcs  they  feed  vaft  herds 

of  large  oxen,  which  are  there  extremely  cheap. 

They  have  alfo  fheep,  and  a good  breed  of  horfes. 
Their  forefts  abound  with  many  kinds  of  wild  hearts, 
particularly  buffaloes,  elks,  deer,  wild  boars,  hares, 
which  are  much  larger,  and  have  a more  valuable  fur 
than  ours ; wild  horfes  of  incredible  fvviftnefs,  whofe 
manes  hang  down  almoft  to  the  ground;  fome  parts 
of  the  country  are  infefted  with  wolves  and  hares, 
which  in  winter  do  great  mifehief  among  the  cattle  : 
there  are  alfo  wild  affes,  lynxes,  chamois,  martens, 
ermines,  and  beavers.  The  woods  afford  plenty  of 
bees  anil  honey,  with  which  they  make  a fort  of  mead 
that  is  highly  valued  ; the  honey  being  mixed  with 
leveral  other  pleafam  ingredients. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

The  different  Nations  who  inhabit  Tranfylvania  ; their 
Religion , Learning , Government , Arms , Forces , Re- 
venue, and  Adminf  ration  of  Jufice. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Tranfylvania  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  following  nations,  viz.  Hungarians , who 
in  their  natural  genius,  underftanding,  difpofition,  and 
language,  refemble  the  original  natives  of  the  coun- 
try ; the  Siculi,  a people  who  are  defcended  from  the 
Scythian  Huns , and  formerly  enjoyed  fome  particular 
privileges  on  account  of  their  antiquity ; but  thefe 
have  been  gradually  abolilhed  ; they  fpeak  the  Hun- 
garian language,  but  their  pronunciation  is  broad, 
and  they  alfo  retain  fome  Hun  words ; the  Saxons, 
Who  are  partly  the  remains  of  the  Gepidi,  and  partly 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  Saxons  who  in  1154  entered 
the  country  ; thefe  ftiffly  adhere  to  the  natural  difpo- 
lition  and  ancient  cuftoms,  which  are  widely  differ- 
ent from  thofe  of  the  two  above-mentioned  nations, 
but  refemble  the  modem  Hungarians,  and  like  them 
they  apply  themfelves  to  learning,  war,  arts,  and 
trade.  Their  language  agrees  with  that  fpoken  in 
Lower  Saxony.  Thefe  are  the  principal  people  of 
this  country,  and  the  reft,  who  are  efteemed  foreign- 
ers, muft  unite  with  one  or  other  of  the  above  people. 

Thofe  whom  they  thus  call  foreigners  are  the  Ger- 
mans and  Walachians,  the  former  of  whom  fpeak  the 
fame  language  as  the  other  natives  of  Germany,  but  a 
different  one  from  that  of  the  Saxons  : the  Walachians 
are  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Roman  colonies, 
who  therefore  ftyle  themfelves  Romanius,  that  is,  Ro- 
mans. Their  language  conlifts  of  a great  deal  of  La- 
tin, corrupted  with  a mixture  of  Sclavonian.  Thefe 
refemble  the  Romans  in  their  drefs  and  diet,  and  are 
fond  of  the  Italian  language : the  waywodes  have 
their  phyficians  and  fecretaries  from  Italy , and  the  few 
who  apply  themfelves  to  literature  go  to  the  univerfi- 
ty  of  Padua  They  refide  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country,  and  wholly  apply  themfelves  to  agri- 
culture. From  their  firft  embracing  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, they  have  profeffed  themfelves  of  the  Greek 
■communion  •,  but  lince  Tranfylvania  became  fubjeft 
to  the  houfe  of  Aufria,  the  Jefuits  have  been  perpe- 
tually endeavouring  to  unite  them  to  the  Romifh 
church,  under  the  ambiguous  title  of  the  Grasci  ritus 
Uniti.  The  qualifications  of  the  Walachian  clergy 
barely  confift  in  their  being  able  to  read  and  fing  ; 
and  when  any  of  them  would  fhine,  he  makes  a tour 
to  Bucheref  in  Walachia , where  he  learns  to  be  polite, 
-•and  to  fpeak  in  an  ornamental  ftyle  ; but  returns  in 
other  refpefts  as  illiterate  as  he  went.  The  common 
people  among  thefe  Walachians  are  faid  to  be  fo  igno- 
rant, that  fcarce  one  in  twenty  of  them  can  repeat 
the  Lord’s  prayer.  The  others  are  Armenians,  who 
have  a particular  language,  and  chiefly  apply  them- 
felves to  trade.  Befide  thefe  there  are  RaJcians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  and  Jews. 

The  Hungarians,  the  Siculi,  and  a few  Saxons,  are 
of  the  Romifh  church,  and  have  fome  rights  and  pri- 
vileges in  common  with  that  church  in  Hungary ; 
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thefe  are  under  a bifliop  who  refides  at  Weiffenbttrg, 
and  is  fubordinate  to  the  archbifhop  of  Colotza.  The 
reformed,  who  confift  of  the  Hungarians  and  Siculi, 
have  a fuperintendant,  who  by  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom is  the  fecond  in  rank.  The  Proteftant  Luthe- 
ran church,  which  confifts  of  Saxons  and  a few  Hun- 
garians, is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  governed 
by  a bifliop.  This  church,  with  refpe£l  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  members,  is  fo  fuperior,  that  there  arc 
reckoned  twenty-five  Proteftants  to  one  Catholic. — 
The  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  were  formerly  the  pre- 
vailing feift  ; but  at  prefent  they  are  greatly  dwindled, 
though  they  have  ftill  a fuperintendant.  Thefe  four 
churches  are  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Greek  religion,  profeffed  by  the  Walachians  and 
Greeks,  has  particular  privileges  granted  by  the  prince 
of  the  country,  as  well  thofe  who  are  united  to  the 
Romifh  church,  as  thofe  who  diffent  from  it.  Over 
the  former  is  a bifliop,  who  has  priefts  under  him-, 
but  the  latter  is  fubjedt,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  to  the 
biihops  of  Walachia  ; and  under  thefe  alfo  are  the 
Armenians,  fome  of  whom  differ,  in  point  of  public 
worlhip,  from  the  Greeks , while  others  acknowledge 
the  church  of  Rome. 

Little  can  be  faid  of  the  ftate  of  learning  in  this 
country  : the  Catholics  had  a college  of  Jefuits  at 
Claffenburg,  and  ftill  have  feveral  feminaries.  The 
different  fedls  of  Proteftants  have  likewife  feminaries 
and  fchools,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  fciences  are 
taught ; after  which  fuch  ftudents  as  are  of  the  re- 
formed religion  go  to  Switzerland  and  Holland,  but 
the  Saxons  are  fent  to  ftudy  in  Germany. 

The  government  of  Tranfylvania  is  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Hungary,  and  by  the  joint  content 
of  prince  and  people,  is  formed  into  an  ariftocratical 
government,  which  fince  the  year  1722  has  been  he- 
reditary to  the  princes  and  princeffes  of  the  houfe  of 
Aufria.  Formerly  the  prince  of  Tranfylvania  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  government  by  a free  election  ; but 
fince  the  above  period,  by  inheritance  ; and  though 
his  power  is  connedted  with  that  of  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  arch-duke  of  Aufria,  yet  his  govern- 
ment and  privileges  differ  from  both. 

The  principality  of  Tranfylvania  is  governed  in  the 
name  of  prince  and  nobility,  by  the  diet,  the  office 
of  ftate,  the  royal  government,  the  exchequer,  the 
affembly  of  Hungarian  counts,  the  tribunals  of  juftice, 
and  the  magiftrates  of  the  Saxons  and  Siculi. 

The  diets  meet  at  Hermanfadt , by  fummons  from 
the  prince,  and  are  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
table : at  the  upper  table  fits  the  government,  with 
the  prelates,  counts,  and  barons : at  the  lower,  the 
king’s  council,  with  the  deputies  of  the  Hungarian 
counts,  the  tribunals  of  the  Siculi  and  royal  Saxons ; 
and  at  each  fits  a prefident,  who  reprefents  the  fove- 
reign,  and  lays  the  king’s  intentions  and  propofais 
before  the  ftates. 

The  Tranfylvania  office,  which  draws  up  and  fends 
away  the  prince’s  orders,  is  held  at  Vienna,  and,  with 
refpedt  to  public  affairs,  has  not  the  leaft  connection 
either  with  thofe  of  Aufria  or  Hungary. 
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The  royal  government  refides  at  lurmanfladt,  and 
Superintends  both  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  affairs  of 
the  principality.  At  its  head  is  a governor  with  the 
counfellors  of  the  three  nations,  anti  alfo  of  the  three 
religions,  the  Romans , the  Calvinifts,  and  the  Luthe- 
rans. 

The  exchequer  is  divided  into  the  Tranfylvama 
and  mine-office.  The  former  is  held  at  Hcnnanjladt , 
and  the  latter  at  Abrug-B.mya. 

The  arms  of  Tranfylvama  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  by  two  indentations  diverging  downward.  In 
the  firff  are  feven  Hungarian  caftles  in  a field  or  ; in 
the  fecond,  in  a field  g ties,  the  eagle  of  ?he  Siculi ; 
and  in  the  third,  the  Saxon  fun  and  moon  in  a field 
gules. 

Tranfylvama  could  former1)7  bring  from  eighty  to 
ninety  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ; but  at  prefent 
the  whole  force  of  that  principality  coofifts  of  fix  re- 
giments, under  a commander  in  chief,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country. 

The  revenues  of  Tranfylvama  rife  from  contributi- 
ons, cuftoms,  metals,  minerals,  rock-falt,  royal  do- 
mains, efcheats,  and  confifcations,  and  are  levied  by 
the  treafury. 

With  refpeft  to  the  adminiffration  of  juftice,  civil 
caufes  are  tried  in  the  prince’s  name,  in  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  courts  ; and  each  of  the  three  nations 
has  its  particular  court.  In  the  royal  free  towns 
which  belong  to  the  Saxons,  the  caufes  of  the  burghers 
are  firff  heard  before  the  judge  of  the  town,  and  af- 
terward difcuffed  by  the  town  council,  from  which 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  meetings  of  the  towns, 
when  they  hold  the  national  court  •,  and  from  this 
court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tabula  regia.  In  the  Hun- 
garian counties,  the  caufes  -of  the  gentry  are  firff 
tried  by  their  judge,  and  then  brought  before  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility  ; from  whom  alfo  lies  an 
appeal  to  the  tabula  regia.  In  the  courts  of  the  Si- 
culi, who  have  their  peculiar  cuftoms  and  privileges, 
caufes  are  firff  heard  before  the  king’s  judge,  and  in 
dubious  cafes  carried  up  to  the  king’s  lieutenant,  and 
from  him  to  the  tabula  regia.  This  tabula  regia,  or 
royal  table,  is  the  chief  court  of  juftice,  and  has  a 
prefi  ent,  with  prothonotaries  and  afleffors  •,  yet  even 
from  this  board  caufes  may  be  carried  up  to  the  20- 
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vernment,  and  from  that  removed  to  the  fovereign. 

In  affairs  relating  to  the  church,  there  is  only  one 
court,  which  is  held  at  the  relidence  of  the  bifhop  of 
Tranfylvama,  from  whom  appeals  lie  to  the  metropo- 
li  an,  from  him  to  the  pope’s  nuncio,  and  finally  to 
the  court  of  Rome. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  principal  Places  in  Tranfylvama. 

THE  whole  counfry  of  Tranfylvama , is  di- 
vided into  feven  Hungarian  counties  , the  territory  of 
the  Siculi,  which  is  fubdiv:  Jo'  into  feven  tribunals  ; 
and  the  royal  country  of  the  Saxons,  which  confifts 


of  five  diftricts.  The  principal  places  in  Tranfylvama 
arc, 

Clausenburg,  or  Szamosvivar,  which  is  feated 
on  a plain,  by  the  rivulet  of  Samos,  reir  the 
foot  of  a mountain,  in  470  14'  N.  latitude.  This  is  a 
large  populous  town,  that  has  many  houfes  of  itone, 
and  ftrong  walls  fortified  with  towers.  Over  the 
Portina  gate  is  ftill  to  be  feen  an  infcription  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Jefuits  lud  a college 
here,  and  the  reformed  have  a feminary,  as  alfo  the 
Socinians,  who  are  very  numerous.  Till  the  year 
1603,  they  were  in  poffeflion  of  t ie  cathedral,  which, 
was  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the  Jefuits,  whofe 
church  and  college  they  had  pulled  down.  This 
town  has  been  feveral  times  befieged  and  taken. 

IIermanstadt,  by  the  natives  called  Zeben,  or 
Ceben,  is  the  capital  of  Tranfylvama,  fituated  in  that 
part  called  the  royal  country  of  the  Saxons , in  430  5 1 ’ 
N.  latitude,  and  250  1 E.  longitude.  It  ftands  in  a 
plain,  is  large  and  well  built,  and  defended  by  a dou- 
ble wall  and  deep  moat.  This  is  the  principal  place 
of  the  S,,xon  colonv  : it  is  governed  by  the  roval 
chamber,  tribunal  of  appeals,  and  the  diet  ; befide 
which,  the  general  and  royal  governor  of  the  Saxon 
nation  refide  here.  The  air  is  however  unwhole- 
lbme,  and  produces  the  gout ; fo  that  many  of  the 
fineft  buildings  are  uninhabited.  The  houfes  within 
the  gates  are  moftly  well  built,  and  covered  with 
flates,  which  in  this  country  is  reckoned  an  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  magnificence.  Betide  feveral  good 
fprings  in  and  about  the  place,  the  river  water  is  con- 
veyed through  every  ftreet  by  little  canals.  This  city 
is  a granary  for  the  whole  principality.  Its  principal 
trade  confifts  in  cloth  and  mead,  made  here  in  great 
quantities  for  exportation  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. It  had  formerly  a confiderable  trade  with 
Greece,  which  it  loft  during  the  wars  ; and  the  city 
has  greatly  declined  on  account  of  the  perfecution 
the  inhabitants  have  fuffered,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
government. 

Weissemburg,  or  Cari.sburg,  is  a flrong  well- 
built  town,  lituated  on  a rifing  ground,  from  which, 
for  about  two  miles  round,  there  is  a moll  delightful 
profpeft  of  a fruitful  country,  amidft  corn-fields  and 
eminences  covered  with  vines.  It  is  watered  by  the 
genile  ftreams  of  the  rivers  Ompay  and  Marifch , and 
is  two  miles  in  length  ; but  was  much  larger  formerly, 
as  appears  from  its  ancient  boundaries  within  the 
walls,  which  are  faid  to  be  twenty  miles  in  compafs. 
It  was  for  a long  time  the  metropolis  of  ancient 
Dacia,  and  was  called  Alba  'Julia,  from  Julia  Augufta, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
nius  ; and  is  now  generally  called  Carl/burg,  in  ho- 
nour of  Charles  VI.  by  whom  it  was  confiderably  im- 
proved It  had  formerly  a magnificent  palace,  which 
is  now  gone  to  decay,  had  lately  a college  of  Jefuits, 
and  at  prefent  has  a bilhop. 

The  la  ft  place  we  fhalJ  mention  in  Tranfylvama  is 
Cronstadt,  near  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  which 
is  next  in  rank  to  Hcnnanjladt , both  with  relpect  to 
3 it? 
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its  appearance,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its 
trade.  It  is  feated  among  pleafant  mountains,  and  is 
fortified  with  walls,  towers,  and  moats.  None  refide 
in  the  town  itfelf  befide  Germans  ; but  in  its  three 
large  fuburbs  are  Hungarians , Saxons,  Bulgarians,  and 
Siculi. 

SECT.  X. 

S C L A V O N I A. 

Jts  Extent,  Climate , Rivers,  different  Inhabitants,  Lan- 
guages, Government,  and  Adminijl ration  of  fu flics, 
both  in  Sclavonia  and  Croatia.  ] he  divifions  of  Scla- 
vonia,  and  its  principal  Towns. 

W E fhall  now  treat  of  the  country  by  fome 
authors  called  Hungarian  Illyrictim,  which  extends 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  ri- 
vers Drave,  Save,  and  Unna,  and  comprehends  Scla- 
vonia. Croatia , and  Dalmatia. 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  Drave  and 
Adriatic  enjoys  a mild  and  temperate  air,  and  a fruit- 
ful foil  : but  the  maritime  places  are  not  efteemed 
healthy.  It  produces  all  tiie  neceffaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  particularly  corn,  wine,  and  oil  ; and, 
befide  the  rivers  already  mentioned,  has  the  Culpa , 
which  rifes  in  Croatia,  and  falls  into  the  Save  ; the 
Ketka,  which  together  with  the  final'  rivers  of  Dal- 
matia, difeharge  themfelves  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Sclavonian  extraction  ; and, 
according  to  the  di derent  provinces,  are  divided  into 
different  people,  among  which  are  Hungarians,  Ger- 
mans, Veneti  ns,  and  Turks.  The  principal  nations 
are  the  Sclavonians,  who  make, as  it  were  one  people 
with  the  Servians  and  Rafcians,  which,  with  a mix- 
ture of  Germans  and  Sclavonians,  inhabit  Sclavonia  : 
the  Croats,  who  dwell  in  Croatia  and  Sclavonia , and 
are  intermixed  with  colonies  from  Germany  and  IVa- 
lachia  : the  Dalmatians y among  whom  are  the  Ufcocs 
and  the  Morlachians.  They  have  likewife  Venetian , 
Turkiff,  and  Albanian  colonies  among  them. 

Various  are  the  languages  ofthefe  different  people: 
the  Croatians  and  Rafcians  fpeak  German  and  Hunga- 
rian ; the  Dalmatians,  Italian  and  Turkijh ; the  Wa- 
lachians who  have  fettled  in  thefe  countries  retain 
their  own  language. 

The  only  religion  authorized  here  is  the  Romijh, 
which  is  under  the  government  of  three  archbifhops 
and  twenty  bifhops.  Thefe  nations,  however,  con- 
cern themfelves  little  about  ftudy  ; yet  at  Zagrad  is 
an  academy  ; and  among  the  Croats  and  Rafcians  are 
many  perfons  of  an  excellent  genius,  who  entertain 
a paffion  for  literature,  which  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote 

The  government  of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia  Is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Hungary  and  Stiria,  being  here- 
ditary in  the  archducal  houfe  of  Aujiria.  Croatian 
Hungary  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ban  or  viceroy 
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of  Croatia , Sclavonia  and  Dalmatia,  who  governs  by 
the  laws  of  Hungary,  and  the  provincial  aCts  of  Illyri- 
cum.  Croatian  Stiria  has  a governor  both  in  Stiria , 
military  Croatia,  and  on  the  coafi:  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  prelates,  nobility,  gentry,  and  royal  Caflellans, 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarians.  At  the 
diets,  which  confiftof  the  four  orders  of  the  province, 
all  deliberations  run  in  the  name  of  the  fovereign ; 
and  befide,  the  dates  of  Illyria  appear  at  the  Hunga- 
rian diet  by  their  reprefentatives. 

The  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  Sclavonia  and  the 
bannat  of  Croatia,  is  the  fame  in  Hungary  ; the  free 
towns  having  inferior  courts  from  which  caufes  may 
be  removed  to  the  royal  treafury.  The  other  towns 
have  alfo  their  inferior  court  , whence  there  lies  an 
appeal  to  the  bannat  court,  which  is  thus  named  from 
the  ban,  or  prorex,  who  prefides  in  it ; and  this  at 
certain  times  hears  caufes  brought  from  the  counties 
and  holds  conlultations  on  other  important  matters  ; 
but  fometimes,  when  the  caufes  require  a farther  in- 
fpeCtion,  the  litigants  are  difmiffed  to  the  tabula  rega- 
lis  at  Tejl,  whence  they  may  proceed  to  that  of  the 
Septemviralis. 

The  public  revenue  arifes  from  contributions,  cuf- 
toms,  tillage,  graziery,  and  trade.  The  military 
force  of  the  Hungarian  Illyrians  perhaps  never  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  war  of  1741, 
when  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  men  were  brought 
into  the  field  from  Croatia  alone. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  give  a concife  account  of 
Sclavonia. 

Sclavonia  is  fituated  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Save,  extending  eaftward  to  the  Danube,  and  being 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carniola.  It  obtained  the 
name  of  Sclavonia  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the 
neighbouring  Slavi  or  Slavina.  The  inhabitants  are 
Servians  or  Rafcians,  Croats  and  Walachians,  with 
fome  German  and  Hungarian  colonies.  This  country 
is  divided  into  the  bannat  and  generalfhip  of  Sclavo- 
nia, the  former  of  which  is  fubdivided  into  three 
counties,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

Essick,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Veroivitz,  is 
feated  on  the  river  Drave,  near  the  Danube,  and  is 
moft  remarkable  for  the  large  wooden  bridge  which 
is  here  erected  over  the  Danube  and  the  neighbouring 
moraffes,  and  extends  in  length  about  five  miles  ; it 
was  built  in  1566,  by  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
who  conftantly  employed  twenty  thoufand  men  in 
this  work  till  it  was  completed.  In  the  year  1523;, 
Fffeck  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  in  1664  the  Im- 
pcrialifts  burnt  this  bridge ; but  it  was  foon  rebuilt 
by  the  Turks.  The  Hungarians  afterward  burnt  the 
bridge  a fecond  time,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  take  the 
town  ; but  after  the  battle  of  Mohatz,  the  Turks  vo- 
luntarily evacuated  it.  The  city  is  fituated  in  450  5 1' 
N.  latitude,  and  in  190  to'  E.  longitude. 

Carlowitz,  a military  town,  the  refidence  of  the 
Greek  bilhop  of  Sclavonic,  famous  for  its  red  wine, 

and 
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and  for  the  peace  concluded  there  with  the  Turks  in 
1699. 

Peterwaradin  is  a town  fituated  on  the  Danube, , 
oppofite  Belgrade , fix  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Carlowitz. 
It  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  is  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Imperialifts.  The  Turks  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
it  in  the  year  1526  ; but  quitted  it  in  1687,  when 
the  Hugarians  took  poffeffion  of  k.  But  it  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  glorious  vi&ory  obtained  near  it 
over  the  Turks  in  the  year  1716,  by  prince  Eu- 
gene. 

-SECT.  XL 

Croatia. 

Its  Situation , Extent,  Inhabitants , and  principal 
Places . 

THIS  country,  which  is  called  by  the 
Hungarians , Horivath  Orjzag , is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  Sclavon'ta  and  Bothnia , on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Stiria 
and  Carniola , and  on  the  S.  by  Turkijh  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia.  The  Croatians  are  of  a good  ftature,  and 
make  brave  and  hardy  foldiers.  They  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Slavi.  In  the  middle  ages  they  had 
iovereigns  of  their  own,  who  ftyled  themfelves  kings 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  ; but  were  for  fome  time 
fubjeS:  to  the  emperors  oftheEaft.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  devolved  to  the  kings 
of  Hungary , to  whom  they  have  ever  fince  continued 
in  fubjettion,  though  not  without  frequent  attempts 
to  recover  their  independency. 

The  Croats , of  all  the  Illyrian  nations,  have  the 
greatefl  affinity  in  their  language  to  that  of  the 
Poles. 

Croatia,  which  is  about  eighty  miles  either  way, 
is  divided  into  two  parts  ; that  within  and  that  be- 
yond the  Save  ; and  is  inhabited  by  Croats , a few 
Rafcians , Greeks,  and  Walachians. 

The  chief  towns  in  Auflrian  Croatia  are, 

Little  Waradin,  a royal  free  town  on  the  river 
Druve , {Lengthened  with  a caftle  and  bulwark  ; it 
stands  in  a large  plain.  Between  this  town  and  a 
high  mountain  is  a warm  bath,  formerly  called 
Therm#  Coujlantian#. 

Kreutz,  a royal  free  town,  that  is  fortified,  and 
jaas  many  privileges. 

Iwanitz,  a ftrong  ■fortrefs  on  the  river  Keros, 
where  the  kings  of  Sclavonia  formerly  refided. 

Zagrab,  or  Agran,  a royal  free  city,  feated  on 
the  Save.  It  is  the  capital  of  Croatia,  and  has  a bi- 
iliop  and  chapter. 

Befide  a confiderable  number  of  other  towns,  of 
which  we  know  little  more  than  their  names. 

TurkiJlj  Croatia  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Unna , 
and  as  we  have  already  given  an  account  of  it  in  treat- 
ing of  Turkey  in  pin  ope,  we  ffiall  no  w pafs  on  to  Dal- 
matia. 


SECT.  XII. 
Dalmatia. 

Its  Name  and  Hi/lory.  The  Climate  and  Fate  of  the 
Country.  A particular  Account  of  the  Ufcocs,  and 
Morlachians  ; the  principal  Places  in  Hungarian  and 
Venetian  Dalmatia  ; the  lfands  on  the  Coaf ; alfo  a 
concife  Account  of  the  Republic  of  Ragufa,  and  its 
Capital. 

DAL  M A T I A,  which  was  a part  of  an- 
cient Illyricum,  obtained  its  name  from  its  ancient  ca- 
pital Delmium,  or  Delminium,  which  was  taken  and 
deftroyed  by  the  Romans,  who  brought  this  country 
under  their  yoke  ; but  Dalmatia  fhook  it  off  no  lels 
than  five  times.  On  the  divifion  of  the  provinces 
between  Augufhis  and  the  fenate,  Dalmatia  fell  to  the 
latter  as  one  of  the  pro-confular  provinces  ; but  they 
voluntarily  ceded  it  to  the  emperor,  and  at  the  de- 
mife  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  weftern  parts  of  Illyricum.  It  buffered  ex- 
tremely by  the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
and  was  reduced  by  the  Goths , in  their  way  to  Italy. 
Afterward  Jnftinian,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  conquered 
not  only  Dalmatia,  but  Italy  : but  in  the  year  1548, 
the  Sclavi  entered  the  country,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Heraclius,  eftablifhed  themfelves  there. 
Dalmatia  had  then  its  particular  kings,  of  which 
Zlodomia,  or  Zaromyr,  dying  without  iffue,  left  the 
kingdom  to  his  confort,  who  bequeathed  it  to  her 
brother  St.  Ladiflaus,  king  of  Hungary , and  it  has 
been  ever  fince  dependent  upon  that  crown;  but  the 
Venetians  are  makers  of  the  maritime  parts.  In  the 
wars  which  the  kings  of  Hungary  had  with  the  Vene- 
tians and  Dalmatians , they  were  for  fome  time  fuc- 
cefsful  ; yet  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Venetians  re- 
duced the  whole  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  but  the  Turks 
have  fince  difpoffeffed  them  of  a confiderable  part, 
and  at  p relent  the  Hungarians,  Venetians , Turks , and 
Ragufans,  {hare  it  among  them. 

The  Dalmatians  have  the  Sclavonian  language  and 
cuftoms,  and  profefs  the  Romi/h  religion.  The  hifto- 
ry  of  Crotia  and  Dalmatia  has  been  very  learnedly 
written  by  Giovannus^Lucius,  an  Italian. 

The  air  of  Dalmatia  is  pure  and  temperate.  The 
country  is  as  it  were  ftrewed  with  fertile  mountains, 
that  produce  olives,  vines,  myrtles,  and  a great  vari- 
ety of  palatable  and  wholefome  vegetables ; and  have 
alfo  in  their  bowels  treafures  of  gold  and  111 ver  ore. 
Pliny  mentions  a filver  mine  in  this  country  which 
then  yielded  every  day  50!.  to  the  ftate.  Hift.  Nat. 
lib.  xxxiii.  cli.  3. — This  country  has  alfo  many  fer- 
tile plains,  iwhich  are  watered  by  rivers  that  have  a 
fhort  courle,  though  they  are  moftly  navigable  ; and 
thefe  plains  feed  many  herds  of  horned  cattle,  and 
large  flocks  of  fheep.  The  Abbe  Fortis  deferibes 
the  fummits  of  the  greater  mountains  of  Litoral  Dal- 
matia to  be  of  marble,  their  body  and  root  to  be  of 

a different 
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a different  fubfiance.  Mr.  Gibbon  obferves,  from 
Herodian,  that  the  climate  of  Dalmatia  has  been 
found  to  be  adapted  to  the  production  of  great  bodies 
and  flow  minds  ; but  the  Abbe  Fortis  mentions  ma- 
ny men,  natives  of  this  country  in  more  modern 
times,  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  learning 
and  talents.  The  inhabitants  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  longevity:  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a man,  on  the 
authority  of  Alexander  Cornelius,  who  lived  at  llly- 
ricum  to  the  age  of  five  hundred  years.  Hilt.  Nat. 
Fib.  vii.  ch  48. 

Before  we  take  notice  of  Hungarian  Dalmatia, 
which  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  It  is 
receffary  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Ufcocs  and 
Morlachians.  The  Uscocs  are  a people  who,  galled 
by  oppreflion,  efcaped  out  of  Dalmatia,  whence  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Ufcocs,  from  the  word  Scoco, 
which  fignifies  a deferter  : they  are  alfo  called  fpring- 
ers  or  leapers,  from  the  agility  with  which  they  leap, 
rather  than  walk  along  this  rugged  and  mountainous 
country.  Their  chief  fettlement  was  at  CliJJii ; but 
the  Turks  taking  that  place  in  1537,  they  retreated, 
to  Zengb,  which  was  granted  them  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand;  but  in  1616,  they  were  ordered,  on  ac- 
count of  their  robberies,  and  other  acts  of  violence, 
to  remove  and  fettle  at  a place  appointed  for  them  in 
a mountain  of  Carniola,  four  German  miles  in  length,, 
and  two  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  of  this  mountain 
ftands  Sichelberg  cattle,  to  the  governor  of  which  all 
the  Ufcocs  are  fubje£t.  Some  of  them  live  in  flutter- 
ed houfes,  and  others  in  large  villages.  They  ufe 
the  Walachian  language,,  and  in  then*  religion  come 
neareft  to  the  Greek  church  *,  but  feme  are  Roman 
catholics.  They  have  an  archbifhop,  bifhops,  popes, 
or  priefts,  and  coluges,  or  monks ; their  pricfts  are 
not  prohibited  marriage,  but  the  wife  mutt  be  of  a 
good  family  *,  and  at  her  deceafe  they  are  not  to  marry 
again.  Their  children  are  not  baptized  till  they  are 
adults ; and  none  among  them  go  to  confeflion  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age. 

Morlachia  extendsTrom  the  Jurifdi&ion  of  Zengh, 
near  St.  George,  to  the  county  of  Zara ; or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  from  Vinodok  to  Novigrad ; it  being  fif- 
teen German  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  in  breadth, 
and  full  of  high  mountains.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
branch  of  the  Walachians,  and  are  very  fvvarthy  ; but 
are  a large  ftrong,  robuft  people,  inured  to  toil  and 
hardfhips  from  living  amidft  barren  mountains. — 
Their  chief  employment  is  attending  cattle,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  are  of  the  Greek  religion. — 
Some  of  them  at  prefent  are  under  the  protection 
of  Hungary,  and  others  are  dependant  on  the  Ve- 
netians. 

Though  thefe  people  have  been  defcribed  as  a race 
•f  men,  fierce,  inhuman,  and  capable  of  any  crime, 
yet  the  Abbe'  Fortis  fuppofes  thefe  ftories  to  have 
originated  after  the  wars  with  the  Turks  were  ended, 
when  fome  of  the  moft  abandoned  among  the  foldi- 
ery  became  lawlefs  free-booters  ; but  he  informs  us 
that  he  travelled  among  them  with  great  eafe  and 
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fecurity.  See  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  p.  38,  in  which 
work  the  manners  of  thefe  people  are  defcribed. 

Hungarian  Dalmatia  confifts  of  five  diftriCts,  the 
chief  of  which  are  under  the  generallhip  of  Carljladt;. 
the  moft  remarkable  places  are,  Zengh,  Segnia,  or 
Senia,  and  Ottofchatz. 

We  have  already  given  a defcription  of  Turkijh 
Dalmatia,  in  treating  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  fhall  now 
therefore  proceed  to  {peak  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try called  V enetian  Dalmatia,  and  the  republic  o£ 
Ragufa. 

Venetian  Dalmatia  is  fituated  on  the  S.  E.  of 
the  country  laft  defcribed,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  abounds  in  c allies  and  fortified, 
places,  though  but  few  of  themare  of  modern  ftruc- 
ture.  The  principal  places  in  t his-  country  are,  Zara , 
the  capital,  which  ftands  in  the  country  of  the  fame 
name  ; Tenen  a fortified  towTn  on  the  extremities  of 
Bofnia  and  Dalmatia  ; Sibenico ; Trail,  or  Tragurim, 
fituated  on  a peninfula,  but  feparated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a canal  ; Spalutro,  likewife  feated  on  a pen- 
inlula;  and  Cajlel  Nuova,  anciently  called  Neocajlro , 
and  now  the  bell  fortification  in  all  Dalmatia.  The 
Abbe  Fortis  afferts  that  the  fea  gains  ground  on  the 
coaft  here,  in  much  the  fame  proportion  that  it  re- 
cedes from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  city  of  Zara  was  called  Jadera  by  Hie  Latins , 
and  Diolara  in  the  latter  times.  It  was  once  the  ca- 
pital of  Liburnia  ;r  that  is,  of  the  great  peninfula 
which  runs  out  into  the  fea  between  the  two  rivers 
Tedanius  and  Titius,  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Zermagna  and  Kerka  ; and  fince  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  it  has  become  the  capital  of  a more  ex- 
tenfive  province.  Time,  that  has  fcarcely  left  any 
traces  of  the  Liburnian  cities,  has  neverthelefs  fpared 
this,  which  actually  enjoys  all  the  lplendor  which  a 
provincial  city  can.  well  expefl,  and  feems  rather  to 
have  gained  than  loft  by  the  courfe  of  ages.  The 
inhabitants  of  Zara  are  as  civilized  as  any  of  the  ci- 
ties in  Italy,  and  in  every  age  it  has  produced  men 
diftinguifhed  for  their  learning.  Few  only,  and  mi- 
ferable  remains  of  the  Roman  fabrics  w hich  once 
adorned  it,  are  now  to  be  feen,  having  been  deftroyed 
chiefly  to  build  the  modern  fortifications.  This  city 
and  colony  was  particularly  favoured  by  many  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  chiefly  by  Auguftus  and  Tra- 
jan, as  appears  by  the  many  inferiptions  that  were 
preferved  here  until  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  age. 
Fortis’s  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  page  15. 

Lucius  fuppofes  Sibenico  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Creates,,  in  the  time  of  the  declenlion  of  the  empire  ; 
being  opprefied  by  its  Hungarian  neighbours,  though 
a free  ftate,  it  voluntarily  lurrendered  itfelf  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  A.  D.  1402.  Among  the  buildings 
here,  the  cathedral,  though  in  the  ftyle  of  the  bar- 
barous times,  merits  particular  notice,  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  fabric,  and  much  more  for  its  dome 
or  roof,  which  is  compoied  of  large  flat  pieces  of 
marble,  connected  together,  a work  as  bold  as  any 
other  of  the  like  nature  in  the  Roman  times.  In  the 
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i 6th  century,  the  arts  and  fciences  flourifhed  here 
more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Dalmatia , Idem,  page 

I 20. 

The  city  of  Spalutro  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
auguft  remains  of  Dioclefian’s  palace,  “ which,”  lays 
the  Abbe  Fortis,  “ I count  amongftthe  moft  refpec- 
table  monuments  of  antiquity  now  extant  ; yet  I 
would  not  have  fculptors  and  architects  come  to  ftudy 
at  Spalatro,  rather  than  among  the  ruins  of  Rome , or 
the  beautiful  veftiges  of  ancient  grandeur  at  Pol  a : 
the  politenefs  of  the  modern  inhabitants  does  much 
more  honour  to  Spalutro , than  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  ancient  fabrics.”  Idem,  pgge  201. 

A very  confiderable  coral  fifherv  is  carried  on  on 
the  coaft  of  Z//r/,  a fmall  ifland  near  Spalutro , and 
about  forty  years  ago  was  of  immenie  value,  by  means 
of  a very  fertile  bank  then  diicovered.  In  the  year 
1784  this  city  was  vifited  with  the  plague,  and  nearly 
depopulated  by  its  ravages.  Before  the  appearance  of 
this  calamity,  it  was  computed  that  about  four  thou- 
fand  inhabitants  refided  here. 

A fpecies  of  Tarantula,  very  like  that  of  Calabria 
and  Apulia , is  known  here  by  the  name  of  Pauk,  an 
appellation  common  to  all  fpiders,  in  the  lllyric  lan- 
guage. The  peafants,  whilfl:  working  in  the  fields, 
in  the  hot  feafon  are  frequently  bit  by  this  venomous 
infeft,  as  well  as  by  the  variegated  fpiders,  known  in 
Corfica  by  the  name  of  Malmignatto.  The  remedy 
which  they  make  ufe  of  to  calm  by  little  and  little, 
and  at  length  to  remove  entirely,  the  pain  produced 
by  the  poTon  of  the  Pauk  is,  to  feat  the  patient  on 
a flack  rope,  well  fattened  at  both  ends  to  the  beams, 
and  to  fwing  him  for  five  or  fix  hours : a remedy 
analogous  to  the  dance  of  thofe  bitten  by  the  Taran- 
tula in  Apulia.  The  Pauk  of  Dalmatia  is  hairy  and 
fpotted,  like  thole  of  Apulia , and  equally  fierce  and 
bold. 

Foffil  bones  are  frequently  found  in  Dalmatia. 
They  were  fir  ft  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated 
Vitaliano  Donati,  of  Padua , in  his  Saggio  Sopra  la 
S tori  a Naturale  deli  Adriatico.  Pie  obl'erved  them  in 
feveral  places  on  that  coaft.  They  are  alfo  found  in 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  chafms,  or  in  the  divifions 
of  the  marble  ftrata  which  form  the  bafe  and  the  hills 
of  the  iflands.  They  confift  of  various  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, fometimes  laying  in  confulion,  and  fometimes 
perfectly  well  difpofed  and  diftinguiihable.  No  vef- 
tige  is  found  of  the  horny  parts  of  animals  : the 
teeth  preferve  the  natural  brightnefs  of  their  enamel, 
and  are  often  found  placed  in  their  natural  jaws  and 
holes.  In  many  other  parts  of  Europe  foflil  bones  of 
wild  beafts,  and  of  men  are  found.  The  celebrated 
Gefner,  in  his  treatife  on  the  origin  of  pet  re  faff  ion?., 
fpeaks  of  the  anthropolite  ; and  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  mention  is  made  of  a human  fkeleton 
found  at  Derby.  Hoppelius  relates  at  large  the  difi- 
covcry  of  another  human  lkeleton,  made  at  Aix  in 
Provence ; but  the  bones  found  in  Dalmatia  far  ex- 
ceed all  hitherto  known  by  naturaliftsj  in  their  pre- 
fervation,  frequency,  and  quality. 


Within  this  province  are  alfo  feveral  iflands,  as, 
Cherso  and  Osero.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  ifland  of  Cherfo  has  probably  been  more  confi- 
derable in  former  times  than  it  is  at  p efent  ; the 
ruins  of  habitations  fcattered  over  the  ifland  prove 
this.  At  prefect  the  population  of  the  ifland  greatly 
exceeds  8,000.  Here  flood  an  ancient  temple  to 
Diana,  which  formerly  gave  name  to  the  ifland,  and 
of  which  Apollonius  of  Rhodt-s  fpeaks.  The  art  of 
pruning  the  olive  is  perfectly  underftood  here,  whilfl 
it  remains  quite  unknown  at  Venice.  The  oil  of  Cherfo 
is  reckoned  the  belt  of  any  made  in  the  Venetian  ftate, 
and  is  the  moft  valuable  product  of  the  ifland  : accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  iflanders  themfelves,  they 
make  from  3,000  to  3,50c  barrels  a year.  The  mo- 
ney which  the  fale  of  this  oil  produces,  is  almoft  en- 
tirely expended  in  the  purchase  of  cot,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  do  not  raile  enough  to  maintain  them  four 
months.  Veglia  is  feparated  from  the  continent  by 
a narrow  channel,  and  has  a town  of  the  fame  name, 
which  has  a harbour  and  caltle,  in  which  refides  the 
V enetiuH  count  or  governor.  Arbe,  which  abounds 
with  figs  and  the  imaller  kinds  of  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces moft  delicious  wine.  Its  capital  is  an  epifcopal 
city.  Pago,  and  Melada,  thtfe  are  in  the  guif  of 
ghiartieroy  anciently  called  Sinus  Flan  iticus,  which 
has  Ijlria  01  the  north-weft,  Dalmatia  on  the  lout  1-^ 
eaft,  and  walhes  the  fhores  of  Croatia.  The  projec- 
tion of  Dalmatia  feparates  this  clutter  of  iflands  from 
others  which  lay  near  the  (hores  of  that  country  ; they 
are,  Lenina,  find  to  be  the  celebrated  file  of  Pharost 
Curzola,  the  ancient  Corcyra,  Brazza,  Solta  Bua, 
and  LioS a , with  other  fmall  iflands. 

We  cannot  quit  this  diftrief  without  obferviug  that 
the  Abbe  Fortis  points  out  a variety  of  errors  com- 
mitted by  Bufching,  in  his  account  of  D.dmatL , 
whilft  his  own  work  exhibits  a much  more  glaring 
inconflftency  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
laborious  inveftigator  whom  he  cenfures.  The  de- 
feription  of  the  ifland  of  Pago  is  the  fubject  of  two 
letters,  one  addrefled  to  John  Strange,  Efquire,  the 
Britifh  minifter  at  Venice j the  other  to  the  Earl  of 
Bute:  in  theie  two  accounts  he  differs  very  widely, 
both  in  the  extent  of  the  ifland,  and  in  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  In  other  eflential  parti- 
culars ; which  inftances  of  felf-contradiction  ferve 
greatly  to  leflen  the  credit  of  a traveller,  who  appears 
in  every  other  part  of  his  work  to  dilcover  laborious 
refearch  and  deep  erudition. 

Ragusan  Dalmatia  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the 
former,  and  is  about  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth.  Ragufa  is  an‘  ariftocratical  ftate, 
formed  nearly  after  the  model  of  that  of  Venice.  The 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  ; and  the 
chief  of  the  republic,  who  is  ftiled  reltor,  is  changed 
every  month,  and  elected  by  ferutiny,  or  lot.  Dur- 
ing his  adminiftration  he  lives  in  the  palace,  wears  a 
ducal  habit,  compofed  of  a long  filk  robe  with  white 
fteeves,  and  his  falary  is  five  ducats  a month  ; but 
if  he  be  one  of  the  pregadi,  and  aflifts  at  appeals,  he 
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receives  a ducat  a day.  Next  to  him  is  the  council 
of  ten.  In  the  great  council  ail  noblemen  above 
twenty  years  of  age  are  admitted,  and  in  this  coun- 
cil are  chofen  the  perfons  who  con&itate  the  board  of 
the  pregadi,  who  fuperintend  all  civil  and  military 
affairs,  dlfpofe  of  all  employments,  and  receive  and 
lend  envoys.  Thefe  continue  a year  in  their  office. 
The  little  council  confifts  of  thirty  nobles,  who  take 
care  of  the  polity,  trade,  and  revenues  of  the  ftate, 
and  decide  appeals  of  fmall  value.  Five  proveditors 
confirm,  by  a majority  of  votes,  the  proceedings  of 
the  adminiftration. 

As  the  Rigt if a>is  are  unable  to  protect  themfelves, 
they  make  ufe  of  their  wealth  to  procure  them  pro- 
tectors, the  chief  of  whom  is  the  Grand  Seignior. 
They  are  faid  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Turks  out  of  fear  ; 
to  the  Venetians  out  of  hatred  ; to  the  Pope,  Empe- 
ror, Spain , and  Naples , out  of  refpect  and  political 
views.  The  tribute  to  the  Pcrte , with  the  expences  of 
the  annual  embaffy,  amounts  to  about  twenty  thoufand 
zequins,  worth  about  nine  fhillings  and  two-pence 
each.  The  Turks  are  indeed  of  great  fervice  to  them, 
by  bringing  thither  all  kinds  of  neceffaries  efpecially 
fire-arms  and  military  ftores  and  the  Ragufans  keep 
fo  watchful  an  eye  over  their  freedom,  that  the  gates 
of  Ragufa,  their  capital,  are  allowed  to  be  open  only 
a few  hours  in  the  day. 

They  profefs  the  Romiffi  religion  ; but  the  Greeks , 
Armenians.,  and  Turks  are  tolerated.  The  language 
chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  Ragufans  is  the  Sclavonian, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  them  (peak  the  Italian.  Al- 
moft  all  the  citizens  are  traders,  and  this  place  is  dil- 
tinguillied  by  the  finenels  of  its  manufa&ures.  As 
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its  territory  is  but  fmall,  it  has  but  few  places  of  note 
worthy  of  a particular  defcription,  bolides  its  capital. 

The  city  of  Ragusa  was  built  a conliderable  time 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  anciently 
called  Ep) daunts.  It  at  length  became  a Roman  co- 
lony, and  in  the  third  century  was  demolifhed  by  the 
Scythians.  It  (lands  in  the  peninfula  of  Sabioncello , in. 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  in  the  forty- fecond  degree  forty- 
eight  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
degree  forty  minutes  eaft  longitude  from  London. 
Though  it  is  not  large,  it  being  only  about  two  miles 
in  circumference,  it  is  well  built,  and  has  fome  beau- 
tiful edifices.  This  city,  which  is  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
biffiop,  is  defended  by  flrong  bulwarks,  and  the  for- 
trefs  of  St.  Nicholas  feCures  its  harbour  agaiuft  any 
boflile  attempts.  Its  port,  which  is  called  Santa  Croie , 
or  the  Holy  Crofs , is  fecured  on  one  fide  by  the  little 
rocky  ifiand  of  Chiroma,  which  lies  in  the  fea  about 
half  a mile  diftant,  and  the  headland  of  the  penin- 
fula on  the  other : the  latter  is  well  fortified,  and 
were  the  former  fo  it  would  be  impregnable.  The 
■city  is  furrounded  with  large  fnburbs,  and  has  a gar- 
rifon  of  about  two  hundred  men  ; the  burghers  alfo 
keeping  a confiant  guard. 

There  are  alfo  five  fmall  ifiands  fubject  to  the  Ra- 
gufans, the  principal  of  which  is  Mclida , which  fome 
learned  men  fuppofed  to  be  the  ifland  of  Melita,  up- 
on which  St.  Paul  was  fhipwrecked  ; but  this  is  not 
probable.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  abounds  in  oranges,  citrons,  wine,  and  fifh.  It 
has  a fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  together  with  fix 
villages,  and  fine  pafturage. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  G E R M AN  E M EIRE. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  G E R M A N Y in  general. 

Its  Names,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Mountains, 
Rivers,  Woods,  Fruit , Corn,  and  other  Vegetables  ; 
Beajls,  Birds,  and  F floes  ; with  the  Produce  of  the 
Mineral  Kingdom. 

QERMANT,  which  is  called  by  the  French  Allc- 
niagne,  and  by  the  natives  themfelves  Deutfchland, 
is  bounded  by  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Ger- 
man Sea  on  the  weft  ; by  South  Jutland  and  the  Bal- 
tic on  the  north  ',  by  Poliflo  Pruffta,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary on  the  eaft  5 and  by  the  gulph  of  Venice f the  do- 
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minions  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  and  Swijferland  on  tint 
fouth  •,  extending  from  the  forty- fifth  degree  four  mi- 
nutes to  the  fifty-fourth  degree  forty  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  fixth  degree  to  the  nineteenth 
degree  forty-five  minutes  eaft  longitude  ; and  accord- 
ingly to  its  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  fix 
hundred  and  forty  Englijh  miles  in  length,  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

Though  Germany  in  general  may  be  faid  to  enjoy  a 
temperate  air,  yet  with  refpeft  to  its  purity,  warmth, 
and  healthfulnefs,  it  is  very  different  •,  both  from  the 
foutherly  or  northerly  fituation  of  the  places  of  the 
country,  from  the  proximity  and  diftance  of  the  fea, 
and  from  the  difference  of  the  foil.  Thus  the  level 
parts  of  the  country  enjoy  a different  air  from  the 
C c mountains* 
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mountains,  and  the  places  where  the  foil  is  deep, 
moift,  and  marfhy,  is  different  from  the  more  ele- 
vated, dry,  and  landy.  Hence  the  produce  of  the 
trees,  fields,  and  gardens  ripen  in  different  parts  at 
different  times. 

Germany  has  many  mountains,  for  Bohemia  is  prin- 
cipally environed  with  them;  it  is  feparated  from  Si- 
lefia  by  tnofe  called  the  Riefengebirge , and  a iff i 1 1 more 
coniiderable  range  of  mountains  parts  Silejia  and 
Moravia.  In  the  very  heart  of  Silejia  are  alio  many 
large  mountains,  and  the  countries  in  the  circle  of 
Aujlria  are  moftly  mountainous.  The  Upper  Pala- 
tinate has  likewife  many  mountainous  and  hilly  traffts, 
and  the  bifhopric  of  Salt/burg  is  alfo  very  mountain- 
ous. Franconia , both  within  the  country  and  on  its 
borders,  Iras  a coniiderable  number  of  mountains  ; 
and  in  Swabia  are  large  ranges  of  them,  with  many 
fingle  ones.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  are  alfo 
mountainous,  and  particularly  the  electorate  of  Co- 
logn.  In  the  circle  of  Wtfphalia  are  fome  mountain- 
ous t^aCts,  and  in  Lower  Saxony  the  Hartz  are  fa- 
mous. In  Upper  Saxony  are  likewife  many  moun- 
tainous traCts  ; but  the  higheiff  mountains  in  Germany 
do  not  exceed  lour  thoufand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

In  feveral  of  the  mountains  are  remarkable  caverns 
and  natural  grottos,  of  which  we  ihailgive  a defcrip- 
tion  in  their  places. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Germany  are  the  Danube , 
the  Rhine , the  Mayne , the  F/be,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Wefer. 

This  country  was  anciently  very  woody,  and  is  ftill 
in  general  well  provided  with  ufeful  woods  ; but  thefe 
are  daily  growing  thinner,  and  in  many  parts  timber 
Is  wanted  for  building  and  fuel.  The  German  woods 
yield  oak,  beech,  pine,  white  and  red  fir,  limes,  al- 
der, a(h,  black  poplar,  larch,  plane-trees,  chefnut- 
trees,  and  olive-trees  ; and  for  the  cultivation  of  fitk 
a great  number  of  white  mulberry-trees  are  planted. 

Germany  is  provided  with  all  the  necefiaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life;  its  foil  indeed  is  not  every 
where  feitile,  but  the  barrennefs  of  one  place  is  made 
up  by  the  fruitfulnefs  of  others.  Agriculture  is  here 
daily  improving,  and  the  lands  are  rendered  more 
fertile,  rich,  and  beautiful.  It  yields  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  as  common  wheat,  Turkey  wheat, 
rye,  fpelt,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  lentils, 
chiches,  millet,  and  buck-wheat,  of  which  it  is  able 
to  export  a vaft  quantity  : manna  is  alfo  found  here. 
The  Germans  likewife  cultivate  hops,  anile,  cum- 
min, flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  madder,  woad,  laft'ron, 
and  baftard  faffbon,  with  truffles,  potatoes,  and  a 
variety  of  excellent  pot-herbs,  fallads,  and  roots. 
They  have  likewife  all  forts  of  common  French,  and 
Italian  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plumbs, 
chefnuts,  almonds,  olives,  medlars,  figs,  peaches, 
apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  nuts, 
filberts,  walnuts,  See. 

With  refped  to  the  cattle  of  Germany , there  is  a 
prodigious  number  of  liorfes,  cows,  lheep,  gouts, 
and  fwine;  the  marffi  lands  in  the  duchy  of  Holjkin, 


Eafl  Friejland,  and  Bremen,  afford  cheefe  and  butter 
in  the  greatelb  plenty.  The  wild  beafts  are  deer, 
roes,  boars,  hares,  and  rabbets ; in  fome  places  are 
alfo  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  wild  cats,  badgers, 
martens,  chamois,  and  common  wild  goats. 

Of  tame  fowl  they  have  plenty  of  poultrv,  turkies, 
pigeons,  geefe,  and  ducks ; and  of  thofe  that  are  wild, 
fwans,  buftards,  pheafants,  woodcocks,  partridges, 
groufe,  fnipes,  larks,  fieldfares,  ortolans,  quails, 
wild-geefe,  wild-ducks,  the  fpoonbill,  and  ftork  ; al- 
fo the  falcon,  heron,  hawk,  & c. 

The  numerous  rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  and  ponds  in 
Germany,  afford  (burgeon,  falmon,  pike,  carp,  trout, 
lampreys,  eel-pouts,  eels,  pearch,  roach,  barbel, 
Iliads,  and  on  the  fea-coalb  are  a great  variety  of  fea- 
ii  Ih . 

Of  the  mineral  kingdom,  here  are  many  fpecies  of 
marble,  fome  of  one  colour,  and  others  variegated  ; 
alabafter,  free-ftone,  many  fpecies  of  agate,  corne- 
lian, chalcedony,  onyx,  jafper,  with  various  fpecies 
of  crylbals,  and  precious  Ibones,  as  rubies,  fapphires, 
topazes,  emeralds,  chryfolites,  amethyfts,  granates, 
hyacinths,  turquoifes,  and  carbuncles.  Here  are 
likewife  vitnol,  allum,  falt-petre,  fai-gem,  and  fpring 
fait,  petroleum,  coals,  black  amber,  lulphur,  quick- 
fitver,  and  alfo  virgin  filver,  arlenic,  cobalt,  anti- 
mony, bifmuth,  calatny,  and  mock  lead  and  of  me- 
tals, gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Per  fans  and  Manners  of  the  Germans  in  general. 
1 heir  Skill  in  the  Polite  Arts,  Ala  nap allures.  Com- 
merce, and  Coins.  The  ancient  and  prefent  State  of 
the  Hanleatic  Confederacy. 

THE  Germans  are  generally  tall  and  well 
made  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  amonglb  them  a re- 
markable difference  with  refiped  to  their  charader, 
temper,  and  manner  of  life,  which  is  an  evident  proof 
of  their  confiding  of  feveral  d i ftintfff  nations.  They 
are,  however,  in  general,  very  remarkable  for  their 
honefty  and  fairnefs  in  their  dealings.  Both  the  an- 
cient and  the  prefent  Germans  have  been  longdilbin- 
guilhed  for  their  hofpitality.  Julius  Caefar  obferves, 
that  in  his  time  their  houfes  were  open  to  all  men, 
who  were  welcome  to  fuch  entertainment  as  they 
found  provided.  That  they  efteemed  it  a piece  of 
injulbice  to  affront  a traveller,  and  thought  it  a ne- 
cellury  ad  of  religion  to  proted  thofe  who  came  un- 
der their  roof.  The  prefent  Germans  have  not  dege- 
nerated from  their  anceftors,  and  a Ibranger  is  fure 
to  be  e.very  where  well  entertained.  The  courage 
both  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  Germans  was  never 
difputed.  It  ought  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that  al- 
molb  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe  owe  to  German 
blood  their  crowned  heads,  particularly  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweden,  Po- 
land',  Hungary,  Pruffta,  Bohemia,  and  Ruffia. 

1 he  Germans  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  nations 
in  learning.  'I  heir  natural  fondnefs  for  imitation, 

their 
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their  variety  of  governments,  their  mutual  emulation, 
and  the  freedom  Proteftants  enjoy  of  writing  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgments,  have  all  concurred  to 
promote  improvements  in  the  fciences.  The  pleafure 
they  take  in  reading  is  fo  great,  and  general,  parti- 
cularly among  the  Proteftants,  that  it  is  thought  un- 
becoming even  in  the  female  fex,  and  perfons  of  any 
rank  not  to  be  converfant  with  books.  Nor  is  there 
any  place  in  the  world  where  more  books  are  writ- 
ten and  printed  ; and  though  this  gives  rife  to  many 
mean  performances,  they  have  a great  number  of 
verv  excellent  works ; and  there  are  at  prefent  many 
German  authors  juftly  efteemed  for  their  genius  and 
abilities. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  vices  of  the  Germans,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  cenfured  for  their 
drunkennefs  •,  but  they  do  not  feem  to  be  more  guilty 
of  this  vice  than  their  northern  neighbours,  or  in- 
deed than  the  Englijh  : that  there  are  perfons  of 
high  rank  there,  as  well  as  country  fquires  among  us, 
who  will  infill  upon  bumpers  going  round,  and  will 
glory  in  drinking  deeper  than  their  companions,  c in- 
not  be  difputed  ; but  this  is  far  from  being  a national 
vice  j and  both  there  and  in  Great  Britan  it  is  lets 
common  than  formerly. 

Their  drink  is  beer  and  wine,  as  with  us  ; but  they 
.have  the  latter  upon  much  eafier  terms  *,  for  they  have 
not  only  Mofelle , Rhenijh,  and  other  wines  of  their 
own  growth  ; but  thofe  of  Hungary,  France,  and 
Italy,  which  lie  contiguous  to  them,  where  the  beft 
wines  are  produced. 

Their  ordinary  food  is  beef,  mutton,  fowls,  See.  as 
among  us,  which  are  generally  more  thoroughly  boil- 
ed and  roafted  than  in  England.  They  have  alfo  one 
dilh,  which  was  efteemed  a dainty  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  it  is  by  them,  and  this  is  fnails,  which  are 
drefled  in  various  manners,  and  eaten  at  the  tables  of 
the  quality  as  a great  rarity  : they  are  fed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  fo  as  to  grow  to  an  extraordinary  fize  ; and  there 
is  fcarce  a nobleman’s  garden  that  has  not  a place  fet 
apart  for  breeding  and  fattening  them. 

Among  other  peculiarities,  inftead  of  the  cheerful 
frre-fide,  which  enlivens  our  winter  evenings,  they 
heat  their  rooms  with  ftoves  : and  they  not  only  fieep 
on  a feather-bed  as  we  do,  but,  inftead  of  blankets, 
have  a light  feather-bed  covering  too  ; which  is  placed 
upon  the  upper  flieet,  and  is  covered  with  a counter- 
pane. 

Among  the  diverfions  pra&ifed  by  the  great,  is 
hunting  the  wild  boar,  and,  in  winter,  riding  thiough 
the  ftreets  on  the  fnow,  in  fledges  drawn  by  horfes 
richly  accoutred,  and  adorned  with  bells  and  fea- 
thers. 

In  Germany  are  thirty-fix  univerfities,  feventeen  of 
which  belong  to  the  Proteftants,  and  the  fame  num- 
ber to  the  Roman  Catholics*,  with  two  other  mixed 
ones,  thofe  of  Erfurth  and  Heidelberg.  They  have 
alfo  a number  of  academies  for  the  fciences,  and  ma- 
ny colleges  and  fchools.  The  Germans  have  particu- 
larly diltiqguilhed  themfelves  by  their  knowledge  in 
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the  civil  law,  natural  hiftory,  and  the  various  branch* 
es  of  philofophy 

The  French  had  formerly  the  reputation  of  excel- 
ling all  other  nations  in  the  polite  arts  ; but  at  prefent 
they  are  nearly  equalled  by  the  Germans. 

In  the  polite  arts,  they  excel  in  mufic,  and  boafl: 
the  works  of  J elernan,  Handel,  Graun,  Bach,  and 
Halle.  Some  of  their  poets  have  excelled  moll  of  the 
European  nations  in  the  fublimity  of  their  thoughts, 
and  the  mingled  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  their  lan- 
guage. Germany  has  been  the  birth-place  of  painters, 
who  have  been  excelled  by  thofe  of  no  other  coun- 
try, except  Italy.  It  juftly  boafts  its  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens, John  Calker  and  feveral  others.  The  firft  cop- 
per-plate engraving  appeared  in  Germany ; Albert 
Durer  alfo  etched  in  copper  before  the  Italians  ; and 
the  art  of  making  mezzotintos  was  difrovered  by  Von 
Sichem,  an  Hffian  lieutenant,  in  1648,  or.  as  others 
fay,  by  Prince  Rupert : wooden  cuts  were  alfo  the 
invention  of  a German.  The  firft  difeovery  of  the 
art  of  printing  cannot  with  juftice  be  refufed  the  Ger- 
mans ; and  Berthold  Schwartz,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  difeovered  at  Cologn  how  gunpowder  might 
be  made  ferviceable  in  the  art  of  war. 

The  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  are  not  ne- 
gleCled  here ; the  Germans  at  prefent  make  velvets, 
beautiful  ftlks,  rich  fluffs,  and  half  filks,  with  a va- 
riety of  woollen  fluffs,  and  ail  manner  of  cloths,  rib- 
bons, lace,  very  large  quantities  of  linen,  fuftian.en- 
broidered  work,  fine  hats,  and  tapeftry ; they  alfo 
print  cotton  in  a beautiful  manner,  make  Spanifb 
rough  and  ftnooth  leather  ; and  are  well  ikilled  in  the 
art  of  dying.  They  work  all  forts  of  metals  for  or- 
naments, veifels,  tools,  wire,  &c.  in  the  belt  man- 
ner ; and  Augthurg  in  particular  is  famous  for  its  per- 
formances in  lilver.  They  are  well  Ikilled  in  the 
working  of  brafs  and  arms.  They  make  glafs,  and 
beautiful  mirrors  of  ail  fizes  ; fine  works  in  lacquer, 
and  a variety  of  porcelain,  among  which  the  Mifnian 
is  faid  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  world ; whilft  Nitren- 
burgh  is  famous  for  a variety  of  ingenious  works  in 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  (tone,  glafs,  See.  which  are  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Germany  enjoys  great  advantages  for  carrying  tn 
an  extenlxve  commerce,  as  it  is  not  only  wafhed  by 
the  German  Ocean,  the  Baltic , and  the  Gnlph  ot 
Venice , but  is  watered  by  many  navigable  rivers  ; and 
being  fituated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  can  commodi- 
oufly  export  the  fuperfluity  in  its  home  commodities 
and  manufactures,  and  receive  thofe  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  many 
towns  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  lying 
on  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  Baltic,  entered  into  a 
mutual  league  with  each  other  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  and  navigation,  and  were  thence  called  Hanfe- 
towns.  Though  their  trade  fell  to  decay  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  the  name  of  the  league  in  that 
time  ceafed,  yet  the  trading  towns  of  Hamburgh , Lu- 
bec,  and  Bremen,  are  fiill  called  Hat f e-towns,  and  have 
C c 2 a league 
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a 1(7?gc  r.ftuaMy  fiaMfling  between  them,  under  the 
name  of  which  they  conclude  treaties  of  commerce 
with  foreign  powers.  Hamburgh  is  the  moil  impor- 
tant trading  tosvn  in  all  Germany,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
debted to  navigation  for  :;s  fame,  as  being  the  mod 
retorted  toby  the  Bnglijb  and  Dutch,  of  all  the  towns 
in  Germany,  The  other  principal  trading  towns  are 
Francfort  on  the  iMayne  Leipjrc , Nurenhirg,  Augjburg , 
h enna,  rheme,  and  'Brief c,  which  iaft  is  a free  port. 
Several  towns  have  likewife  the  privilege  ot  holding 
fairs  ; of  thefe,  Franc  fort  on  the  Mayne  has  the  great- 
eft,  and  the  next  to  it  is  Leipfic.  The  other  fairs  are 
kept  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  Naum-bonrg , Brunfwic , 
and  Mentz. 

The  goods  exported  from  Germany  into  the  neigh- 
bouring and  remote  countries  are  corn,  wine,  parti- 
cularly the  Rhnhjh  and  Mojtllc,  tobacco,  horfes,  lean 
cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  fyrup,  linen,  woollen 
fluffs,  yarn,  ribbons,  lilk  and  cotton  fluffs,  wool, 
Nurcnburg  wares,  wood  of  various  forts,  particularly 
timber  fit  for  {hip-building,  iron  plates  and  ftoves, 
common-ball,  bombs,  granades,  tin-plates,  fteel- 
work,  copper,  brafs  wire,  porcelain,  earthen  ware, 
mirror',  glalTes,  beer,  Brunfwic  mum,  hogs  bri files, 
tartar,  limit,  naffer,  Pnffian  blue,  printers  ink,  and 
many  other  articles. 

When  fpeaking  of  the  coins  in  Germany,  it  is  pro- 
per to  obierve,  that  the  Emperor  with  the  electors, 
the  clvef  part  cf  the  princes  of  the  empire,  feveral 
prelates,  abbeflts,  counts,  barons,  feme  of  the  gen- 
try, and  the  imperial  cities,  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
coining  money  ; but  with  this  diflimftion,  that  lb  me 
are  entitled  to  coin  only  fmall  money,  others  to  coin 
alfoa  larger  fpecies,  and  that  either  of  filver  alone,  or 
of  gold  alfo.  Yet  many  flares  of  the  empire,  in  or- 
der to  lave  expence?,  feldom  make  ufe  of  this  privi- 
lege. One  or  two  days  are  appointed  every  year,  in 
each  circle,  to  be  held  by  the  mint-mafters  for  the 
exam" nation  of  the  coin  ; and  the  emperor  has  en- 
gaged that  they  fhall  be  regularly  held  in  every  cir- 
cle. All  the  money  in  the  empire  ought  likewife  to 
be  coined  of  the  fame  ftanuard,  and  to  be  of  one 
weight  and  incrinfic  value  : at  prefent,  by  virtue  of  a 
refolution  of  the  diet  of  1737,  this  ftandard  ought  to 
be  that  of  Leif  fie ; but  neither  this,  nor  the  other  re- 
gulations of  the  empire,  with  refpect  to  coinage,  have 
been  able  to  prevent  its  debufement. 

In  Hamburgh  and  Lubec,  they  reckon  by  marks, 
{hillings,  end  pfennings  : one  mark,  which  is  one 
fhiiling  and  fix  pence  fcerling,  makes  iixteen  German 
{hilling-,  one  German  (hilling  twelve  pfennings  ; but 
this  pfenning  is  no  real  coin  ; forty-eight  {hidings,  or 
three  marks,  make  one  rix-dcilar.  The  current  heavy 
money  of  this  country  is  generally  twenty-five  per 
cent,  better  than  the  light  current  coin  of  Ger- 
many, 

In  Bremen  thev  reckon  by  rix-dollars,  grots,  and 
fchws  rs : one  rix-dollar,  worth  four  Ihillings  and  fix- 
pencej  makes  one  and  a half  double,  and  three  tingle 
Bremen  marks,  fever.ty-two  g'Ots,  or  three  hundred 
; r;d  fixty  fell  wars. 


In  Leipfic,  and  in  all  the  electoral  countries  of  Sax- 
ony, as  alfo  at  Naumburg,  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  and 
Francfort  on  the  Oder , they  reckon  by  rix-dollars,  gut- 
grofehen,  ant'  pfennings  ; that  is,  one  rix-dollar, 
which  is  there  an  imaginary  coin,  contains  one  im- 
perial florin  and  a half,  or  twenty- four  gnt-grofehen  : 
and  one  gut-grofliien  twelve  pfennings.  An  impe- 
rial florin  contains  fixteer.  gut-grofeften  ; a one  third 
piece,  eight  grofehen  ; and  one-fixth  piece,  four  gut- 
grofehen. 

At  Francfort  on  the  Mayne  they  reckon  in  rix-dol- 
lars, kreutzers,  and  pfennings  : one  rix-dollar  makes 
one  florin  and  a half,  four  head-pieces  and  a half 
twenty-two  barzes  and  a half,  thirty  imperial  grof- 
ehes, and  forty-five  aibufes,  or  white  pfennings. 

At  Nurenburg,  Augjburg,  Vienna,  Prague , See.  they 
reckon  by  imperial  guldens,  or  florins,  kreutzers,  and 
pfennings  : one  imperial  florin,  or  two  third  piece, 
makes  fifteen  batze,  fixty  kreutzers,  twenty  impe- 
rial grofehes,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  pfennings. 

In  Brejlauy  and  all  Silefta , they  reckon  by  rix-dol- 
lars, filver  grofehen,  and  pfennings : one  rix-dollar 
contains  thirty  imperial  or  filver  grofehes  or  boh  ms* 
forty-five  white  grofehes  ninety  kreutzers,  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grofehes,  an  hundred  and  eighty 
dreyers,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty  pfennings. 

In  Brunfwic,  and  many  other  places  in  Lower 
Saxony,  as  alfo  in  the  whole  circle  of  Wefphalia,  they 
reckon  by  rix-dollars,  marien-grofehen,,  and  alfo  by 
gut- grofehen  and  pfennings  : one  rix-dollar  makes 
twenty-four  gut-grofehen,  thirty-fix  marien-grofehen^ 
or  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pfennings  •,  one 
marien-grofehe  contains  two  mattiers,  or  eight  pfen- 
nings. 

At  Colcgn  on  the  Rhine  they  reckon  by  rix-dollars, 
aibufes,  and  hellers  ; as  alfo  in  efle?,  and  pfennings 
Flemijh  : one  rix-dollar  current  makes  one  imperial 
florin  and  a half,  four  head-pieces  and  a half,  forty- 
eight  Brabant  ftyvers,  fifty-eight  and  a half  Clive  ftv- 
vers,  fevert ty  eight  aibufes,  and  an  hundred  and  Se- 
venteen fet  manger. 

It  is  obfervabie,  that  the  rix-dollar  which  at  Ham- 
burg, Aliena,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Sec.  is  worth  four  flail- 
lings  and  fixpence,  goes  in  mo  ft  parts  of  Germany  for 
no  more  than  three  ihillings  and  fixpence. 

SECT.  III. 

An  AlfraSl  of  the  ancient  and  modern  hi/lory  cf  the 

Germans. 

T H E Germans  were,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  divided  into  many  petty  nations  and  princi- 
palities, (ome  governed  by  kings  whofe  power  was  li- 
mited, others  by  fuch  as  were  abfolute  ; fame  of  their 
princes  were  ekffive,  and  others  hereditary;  and 
f’omeariflocratical  and  democratica!  governments  were 
alfo  found  among  them.  Many  ot  thefe  flares  and 
kingdoms  frequently  united  under  one  head  or  gene- 
ral, both  in  their  offensive  and  defenfive  wa 
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This  was  the  date  of  the  Germans  before  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  At  that  time  the  01  hire:1, 
went  naked,  and  the  men  hung  the  ftcin  of  ihme  wild 
beaft  upon  their  flioulders,  fattening  it  with  a thong  ; 
and  perfons  of  the  beft  quality  wore  omv  a little  wool- 
len mantle,  or  a coat  without  fleeves.  1 heir  iiitud 
bed  was  the  ground,  a little  ftraw,  or  the  fkinis  of 
wolves  or  bears.  Their  food  was  bread,  flelh-meat, 
butter,  and  fruit,  as  at  prefect,  and  their  drink,  wa- 
ter, milk,  and  beer  ; for  in  thofe  early  ages  they 
. were  Grangers  to  the  nfe  of  wine.  They  were  ui'u- 
ally  very  merry  at  their  entertainments,  fitting  in  a 
femi-circle,  with  the  mafter  of  the  family  in  the 
middle,  and  the  reft  on  the  right  and  left,  according 
to  their  quality  ; but  to  thefe  feafts  no  women  were 
admitted,  nor  a fon  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

They  exprefted  an  extraordinary  regard  for  mora- 
lity, and  were  verv  ftrifl  in  divine  worihip,  drooling 
their  priefts  out  of  the  nobility,  who  were  not  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  moral  philofophy  and  phvfics,  and 
were  ufually  called  to  councils  of  Itate.  Women  were 
likewife  admitted  to  the  prieftly  office,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  treated  with  the  mold  pro- 
found refpefl  by  the  laity.  The  dodrine  of  tranftni- 
gration  then  prevailed  in  Germany  ; they  believed  that 
departed  fouls,  when  they  had  left  thefe  bodies,  ani- 
mated other  creatures  ; and,  according  as  they  be- 
haved in  this  life,  were  happy  or  miferable.  Gluve- 
rius  obferves,  that  they  worlhipped  the  fun  with  fuch 
devotion,  that  they  feemed  to  acknowledge  that  pla- 
net as  the  fupreme  God,  and  to  it  dedicated  the  firft: 
day  of  the  week.  They  alfo  worlhipped  Woden,  or 
Godan,  after  whom  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  was 
called  IVednefday.  It  is  laid  that  this  word  Godan 
becoming  afterwards  contracted  into  God,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Englijh  gave  that  name  to  the  Deity.  They 
alfo  worlhipped  the  god  Faranes,  the  fame  with  the 
Danijb  Thor,  the  Thunderer,  from  whom  our  dkarf- 
day  has  its  name.  The  goddefs  Freia,  or  Venus,  gave 
her  name  to  Friday ; and  Tuifco,  the  fame  with 
Mars,  gave  name  to  Tuefday. 

Like  the  ar.cient  Britons,  they  performed  their  fa- 
crifices  in  groves,  the  oak  being  ufually  chofen  for 
an  altar  ; and,  inftead  of  a temple  they  erected  an 
arbour  made  of  the  boughs  of  the  oak  and  beech. 
The  priefts,  as  well  as  the  facrifice,  were  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  oak,  or  of  fome  other  facred  tree. 
They  facrificed  not  only  beads,  but  men ; and  thefe 
human  facrifices  were  taken  from  among  their 
flaves  or  malefactors.  Their  belief  that  their  fouls 
fhould  animate  other  bodies  after  death,  it  is  faid, 
made  them  fearlefs  of  danger,  and  upon  extraordinary 
occafions  they  made  no  fcruple  of  difpatching  them- 
fe'ves  into  the  other  world.  They  burnt  their  dead 
bodies,  and  having  gathered  up  the  bones  and  allies 
of  rhe  funeral  pile,  buried  them  together ; and  at 
tire  funerals  of  the  great  were  tiltings  and  fongs,  fung 
in- memory  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  deceafed. 

Thefe  were- the  manners  of  the  Germans  before 
t}»3y  were  fu-bdued  bv  the  Romans,  who  met  with  fuch 
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refiftanre,  that  thev  were  contented  with  making  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  their  con- 
quests; and  accordingly  built  fortrefles,  an!  planted 
garrifons  on  the  banks  of  both  thofe  rivers,  to  pre- 
vent the  incurnons  oi  what  they  termed  the  barbar- 
ous nations:  but  within  about  a hundred, years  after 
Conftantin  i the  Great,  the  Franks,  Burgundians, 
Alintam,  and  other  German  nations,  broke  through 
thofe  boundaries,  pitied  the  Rhine,  and  difpoflefl'ed 
the  Romans  of  ail  Gaul , Rhatia , and  Noricum , which 
they  1 hared  among  them  ; but  the  Franks,  prevail- 
ing over  the  reft,  at  length  eftablilhed  their  empire 
over  all  Modern  Germany,  Frnhce,  and . Italy,  under 
the  conduct  of  Charlemaign,  or  Charles  the  Great. 

The  conquered  German  nations  had  at  firft  here- 
ditary dukes  of  their  own,  and  were  governed  by 
tneir  own  laws  ; but  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  for- 
mer, and  governed  the  countries  by  counts  and  royal 
miffionaries.  However,  the  ancient  diets  were  ftiil 
retained.  In  the  year  800,  Charles  revived  the  dig- 
nity of  Roman  emperor,  and  conferred  it  upon  him- 
feif  and  family : but  his  Ion  Lewis  divided  the  em- 
pire among  his  Ions;  upon  which  great  troubles 
arofe,  which,  in  S43,  were"  adjusted  by  an  accom- 
modation ; by  which  Lewis  the  German  obtained  all 
Germany  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  with  the  three  towns  of 
Spires,  IV or  ms,  and  A Lentzs ; and  thus  Germany  be- 
came an  independent  kingdom.  In  870,  Lewis  re- 
duced half  of  the  Lotharingim  kingdom  under  his 
fubjection,  and  his  fon,  Lewis  the  Younger,  nine 
years  after,  reduced  the  other. 

Lewis  the  Younger  fharing  his  paternal  kingdom 
with  both  his  brother?,  Carl  man  became  king  of  Ba- 
varia, Lewis  of  Eajl  Franconia,  anti  Charles  the  Fat 
of  A'e-mannia the  laft,  furviving  Ills  brothers,  not 
only  inherited  their  kingdoms,  but  obtained  the  im- 
perial dignity,  together  with  all  Italy  and  France  : 
yet  governed  in  fo  weak  a manner,  that  in  887  he 
was  depofed  by  the  German  ftates,  who  conftituted 
Arnulph,  Carlman’s  natural  fon,  king  of  Germany. 
This  Prince  beat  the  Normans,  who  made  great  de- 
vaftations  in  Germany  ; and,  by  the  alii  fiance  of  the 
Huns,  fubdued  the  Bohemians.  But  afterward,  bv 
the  death  of  his  fon  Lewis  the  Child,  his  family  be- 
came extincl.  Germany  was  at  that  time  an  heredi- 
tary kingdom,  but  t*he  power  of  its  monarchs  was  li- 
mited by  the  diets.  The  feveral  territories  belonging 
to  it  were  governed,  under  the  king,  by  counts, 
among  whom  the  margraves  undertook  to  defend  the 
borders  againll  hofbite  attacks. 

The  German  ftates  now  raifed  a Franhjh  lord, 
named. Conrad,  to  the  throne,  he  being  defeended 
from  the  daughter  of  Lewis  I.  Conrad  was  fiicceed- 
ed  by  his  enemy  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  whom  on 
his  death-bed  he  recommended  to  the  ftates. 

In  Henry  II.  the  male  race  of  t lie  Saxon  kings  and 
emperors  ended  in  1024.  The  ftates  afterward  doff- 
ed Conrad  II.  By  means  of  his  Ion  he  annexed  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  the  empire,  rendered  Po- 
inted fubjecl  to -his  dominion,  and  in  a treaty  with 
% Denmark. 
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Denmark  appointed  the  Eider  as  the  boundary  of  the 
German  empire. 

Henry  III.  depofed  three  popes  who  had  fet  up 
again  ft  each  other,  and  lupported  a fourth  againft 
them  •,  tince  which  time  the  vacancy  of  the  papal 
chair  has  always  been  intimated  to  the  emperor,  and 
it  has  become  an  eftablifhed  form,  for  the  emperor  to 
fend  a deputation  to  Rome,  requefting  that  a new 
pope  may  be  elected. 

Henry  IV.  his  fon,  was,  however,  put  under  the 
ban  by  the  pope,  on  which  he  was  depofed  by  the 
flates. 

Henry  V.  fucceeded  his  father,  but  was  obliged  to 
renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  inveftiture  of  biihop- 
rks,  which  had  been  claimed  by  his  anceftors  ; and 
in  him  became  extinct  the  male  line  of  the  Frankijh 
emperors. 

Upon  this  the  pope  caufed  Lotharius,  duke  of 
Saxon y,  to  be  elected  ; but  he  was  not  acknowledged 
by  all  Germany  for  their  fovereign  till  after  a ten 
year’s  war.  Frederic  I.  who  became  emperor  in  i 152, 
effectually  exercifed  his  fovereignty  over  the  fee  of 
Rome , by  virtue  of  his  coronation  at  Aides,  referving 
alfo  his  dominion  over  that  kingdom,  and  obliging 
Roland  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  take  an  oath  of  alle 
giance.  To  him  fucceeded  Henry  VI.  Philip  III.  and 
Otho;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  depofed  by  the 
pope,  was  fucceeded  by  Frederic  II.  whom  hiftorians 
extol  for  his  learning,  wifdom,  and  refolution : he 
was  five  times  excommunicated  by  three  popes  •,  but 
prevailed  fo  far  againft  pope  Gregory  IX.  as  to  de- 
pofe  him  from  the  papal  chair.  Thefe  continual 
contefts  between  him  and  the  popes  gave  rife  to  the 
two. famous  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines ; the 
former  adhering  to  the  papal  fee,  and  the  latter  to 
the  emperors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
empire  was  rent  afunder  by  faftions,  each  of  which 
lupported  a particular  candidate  for  the  imperial  dig- 
nity ; thefe  were  William  earl  -of  Holland , Henry  of 
Thuringia , Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  brother  to 
Henry  lli.  of  England , and  Alphonfo  king  of  Cnjlile. 
At  this  time  the  great  officers  of  the  houfehold  laid 
claim  to  a right  of  electing  the  emperor,  to  the  ex- 
clufton  of  the  princes  and  great  towns,  or  without 
confulting  any  other  members  of  the  empire:  the 
diftr aCted  ftate  of  the  empire  ferved  to  confirm  to 
them  this  claim;  and  Gregory  X.  who  then  filled 
the  pontifical  chair  at  Rome , either  confidering  luch 
claim  as  valid,  or  defirous  of  rendering  it  fo,  direct- 
ed a bull  to  thole  great  officers,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  exhort  them  to  choofe  an  emperor,  and  by 
that  means  to  end  the  troubles  in  Germany;  fince 
which  time,  they  have  been  confidered  as  the  lole 
electors ; and  their  right  to  this  privilege  was  efta- 
blifhed beyond  all  controverfy  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV.  by  the  famous  conftitution  known  by  the  title  of 
the  golden  bull,  publilhed  in  the  year  1357,  which 
decreed  that  the  territories  by  virtue  ol  which  the 
great  offices  were  held,  fhould  defeend  to  the  heirs 


male  for  ever,  in  perpetual  entail,  entire  and  indivi- 
fible. 

Germany  began  to  recover  from  its  diftrafted  ftate 
in  the  year  1273,  when  count  Rodolphus  of  Hapf- 
bnrg , from  whom  fprung  the  houfe  of  Aujlr'ta,  was 
advanced  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

Charles  IV.  of  the  Anjlrian  family,  lived  to  fee  his 
fon  Wenzel,  or  AYenceflaus,  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  prince,  who  was  the  fourth  fon  of 
Charles,  at  his  father’s  defire,  fucceeded  to  the  em- 
pire ; but,  being  dillolute  and  cruel,  was  depofed, 
after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

Charles  was  iucceeded  by  three  other  princes', 
whole  reigns  were  lhort ; and  at  length,  in  1411, 
Sigifmund  was  unanimoufly  chofen  emperor,  who, 
in  1414,  proclaimed  a general  council  to  be  held  at 
Conjlance,  in  which  three  popes  were  depofed,  and  a 
new  one  fet  up.  At  this  council  thofe  reformers, 
John  Hufs  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  were  condemned 
and  burnt,  though  this  emperor  had  granted  them  a 
pafiport,  and  was  engaged  in  honour  and  confidence 
for  their  lafe  return  to  their  country  ; which  fo  exaf- 
perated  the  Huffites,  of  Bohemia,  that  they  raifed  a 
formidable  army,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Zilca, 
their  general,  defeated  his  forces  in  fourteen  battles. 
Frederic,  duke  of  Aujlria,  fon-in-law  to  the  em- 
peror Sigifmund,  was  chofen  emperor  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  reigned  fifty-three  years. 
Flis  fon  Maximilian  was  chofen  king  of  the  Romans 
during  the  fife  of  his  father,  and  afterward  obtained 
from  the  pope  the  imperial  crown.  During  his 
reign  the  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles. 

Charles  V.  furnamed  the  Great,  fon  of  Philip, 
king  of  Spain,  and  grandfon  to  Maximilian,  was 
elected  emperor  in  1519-  He  procured  Luther’s  doc- 
trine to  be  condemned,  and  in  his  reign  the  dilciples 
of  that  great  reformer  obtained  the  name  of  Frotef- 
tants,  from  their  protefting  againft  a decree  of  the 
imperial  diet  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  victorious  in  feventy  battles  : he  had  the 
pope  and  French  king  prifoners  at  the  fame  time,  and 
carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  where  he  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis ; but  was  difgraced  in  the  war 
with  the  piratical  ftates.  He  compelled  the  Turks  to 
raife  the  liege  of  Vienna , made  war  on  the  Proteftant 
princes,  and  took  the  elector'  of  Saxony  and  the  prince 
ot  HcjJe  prilbners  ; but,  after  a reign  of  thirty-eight 
years,  he  refigned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  fon  Philip  II. 
and  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Jufte,  in  Spain. 

Ferdinand  I.  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  eftablilhing 
the  aulic  council  of  the  empire : he  was  a peaceful 
prince,  and  ufed  to  affign  a part  of  the  day  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  his  people.  Maximilian  II.  and 
his  fon  Rodolphus  II.  were  both  eleCted  king  of  the 
Romans , but  the  latter  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  a fucceffor  to  be  chofen  in  his  life-time.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Matthias,  in  whole  ca- 
pitulation it  was  for  the  firft  time  inferted,  that  the 
electors  for  the  future  Ihould  be  entitled  to  ele«ft  a 
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king  of  the  Romans,  even  againlt  the  will  of  the 
reigning  emperor. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  broke  out  the  thirty 
years  war,  which  aimed  at  deftroying  the  Proteftants, 
and  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  the 
year  1648,  by  the  peace  of  Wejiphalia , by  which  the 
Proteftants  were  fecured  in  their  religious  and  civil 
privileges.  This  emperor  conferred  on  duke  Erneft 
Auguftus,  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg , the  ninth  electo- 
ral dignity,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph, 
king  of  the  Romans.  This  laft  was  followed  by  his 
brother  Charles  VI.  who  in  the  year  1713  published 
the  ordinance  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  to  fe- 
cure  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  daughter  : he 
died  in  1740,  without  male  heirs.  In  1742  Charles 
VII.  of  Bavaria  was  chofen  emperor,  by  the  fiifpen- 
fion  of  the  vote  of  Bohemia ; but,  after  an  unhappy 
reign,  in  which  he  was  continually  at  war,  he  died  in 
1745,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Francis. I.  grand  duke  of 
Tifcany,  and  duke  of  Lorrain , who  had  married  the 
queen  of  Bohemia , daughter  of  Charles  VI. 

This  prince  died  on  the  1 8th  of  Augujl  17 65,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon,  Jofeph  II.  who  had 
been  elected  king  of  the  Romans  the  preceding  year, 
being  then  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
When  this  prince  attained  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
was  confidered  as  diftinguifhed  by  a fteady  and  active 
attention  to  every  department  of  government ; and 
he  aCluallyi  ntroduced  a variety  of  bold  and  filufary 
reforms  in  the  ftate.  A noble  liberality  of  mind, 
and  enlarged  views  of  politics,  were  imputed  to  him 
when  he  rendered  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
of  men  in  his  hereditary  dominions  lefs  wretched  and 
fervile,  by  alleviating  that  cruel  vafialage  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  feudal  lords  of  the  foil  ; vvhi'ft 
a free  and  unreferved  toleration  was  granted  to  all 
feels  and  denominations  of  Chriftians ; but  thefe 
hopes  were  fruftrated  by  a more  full  developement  of 
his  character,  in  which,  activity  without  efficiency, 
enabling  laws,  and  abrogating  them,  forming  great 
defigns,  and  terminating  them  in  mean  conceftions, 
appeared  confpicuous.  On  the  death  of  the  eleCtor 
of  Bavaria  in  1777,  in  whom  the  ancient  family  of 
Gulielme  or  Ludovice  of  Bavaria  terminated,  the 
emperor  laid  claim  to  a confiderable  part  of  that 
electorate,  founded  on  a vague  right  which  had  been 
fet  up  but  not  contended  for,  fo  long  ago  as  the  year 
1425,  by  the  emperor  Sigifrnund.  The  king  of 
Brujfta , as  elector  of  Brandenburgh , oppofed  thefe 
pretenfions,  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  empire 
In  its  rights,  privileges,  and  territorial  poffieffions, 
aaainft  all  encroachments  upon,  or  diminutions  of 
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them ; but  the  emperor  not  being  induced  by  negotia- 
tion to  relinquifh  his  defigns,  in  1778  the  two  moft 
powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  led  their  formidable  ar- 
mies in  perfon,  to  decide  the  difpute  by  arms ; when 
near  half  a million  of  men  appeared  in  the  field,  to 
fight  for  a territory  which  would  have  been  dearly 
purchafed  at  the  fum  expended  on  one  year’s  fupport 
of  thofe  vaft  armies — fo  little  is  the  ambition  of 
princes  regulated  by  tire  intrinfic  worth  of  the  ob- 
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jeCt  at  which  they  aim  ! The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was 
the  feene  of  aCtion,  an.i  the  greateft  generals  of  the 
age  commanded,  fuch  as,  marihal  count  Laudolm, 
on  the  fide  of  Aujlria , prince  Henry  of  PruJJia , and 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwic , on  the  fide  of 
Pruffia.  The  horrors  and  the  eclat  of  war  were  then 
expedred  to  be  revived,  in  all  their  tremendous  pomp, 
but  the  campaign  was  clofed  without  any  general  aCti- 
on,  or  any  brilliant  event  whatever;  and  during  the 
following  winter  the  courts  of  Peterjburgh  and  Ver- 
failles  interpofing  their  good  offices  to  make  up  the 
breach,  terms  of  peace  were  foon  adjufted  at  Tefchen , 
in  Aujlrian  Silefia.  The  territory  acquired  to  the 
houfe  of  Aujlria  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  extends 
about  feventy  Eng/ijh  miles,  and  in  breadth  is  about 
Half  that  fpace ; three  rivers,  viz.  the  Danube , the 
Inn , and  the  Sa/tza , feparate  this  di ftrict  from  the 
reft  of  Bavaria ; and  the  towns  of  Scharding , Ried, 
Altheim , Braunau , Burghaufen , and  Fryburg , in  con- 
fequence  of  this  transfer,  now  ferve  to  augment  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria , The 
court  of  Vienna,  in  confequence  of  being  put  into 
poffieffion  of  this  territory,  renounced,  in  the  fulleft 
and  moft  explicit  terms,  all  other  claims  whatever  on 
the  electorate,  by  which  every  latent  fpark  which 
might  kindle  future  contentions  and  wars  feems  to  be 
extinguilhed.  In  the  year  1781,  thecourtof  Vienna 
endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  arch-duke  Maximilian, 
brother  to  the  emperor,  the  election  to  a participation 
of  the  fecular  bilhoprics  of  Cologne  and  Alunjler,  to- 
gether with  the  reverlion  of  the  former:  this  meafure 
was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who 
remonftrated  againft  it  to  the  reigning  eleCtor,  ami 
the  Chapters  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  lodged  ; 
but  nothwirhftanding  the  power  of  the  prince  who 
thus  interpofed,  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  carried  its  point. 
Afterward  the  views  of  the  emperor  were  direCled  to 
the  reftoration  of  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  ancient  city  of  Antwerp  ; and  to  invite  foreign 
fhips  to  the  port  of  OJlend,  by  which  to  render  the 
Aujlrian  Netherlands  flouriihing  and  opulent,  on  the 
degradation  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  nor 
was  he  lefs  attentive  to  abridge  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
every  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Jofeph  II.  died  February  20,  1790,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  anti  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Leopold  II.  then  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  ami 
now  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Canjlaution  of  Germany  ; the  Election  of  the  Em* 
peror  ; his  Prerogatives , and  the  Power  and  Privi- 
leges of  the  States  of  the  Empire  and  thofe  of  the  Diet. 
Of  the  Evangelical  Body  compofed  of  the  Proteftant 
States. 

THE  empire  is  eleClive,  and  every  king  of 
the  Romans , when  chofen,  is  required  folemnly  to 
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rt Rounce  all  attempts  to  render  the  dignity  hereditary 
in  »;i . tarmiy.  The  laws  of  the  empire  make  no  ex- 
prcis  liinitatk-n  w th  reipe£fto  religion,  nation,  hate, 
or  age-,  but  the  engagement  at  the  coronation,  with 
refpect  to  the  pop  , feeins  to  exclude  a Protefhmt 
from  this  dignity. 

The  debtor  of  Alentz,  in  quality  of  great  chan- 
cellor of  i he  empire,  is  to  function  the  electors  ttpon 
the  demile  of  an  emperor,  within  the  fpace  of  one 
month  after  he  receives  notice  of  that  event  -,  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  election  is  to  be  within  the  compafs 
of  three  months  from  hiding  the  fummonfes.  The 
electors  are  not  required  to  attend  perfonally,  but 
may  fend  their  amballadors,  and  on  Inch  an  occallon 
they  generally  name  three  ; but  if  an  elector  neither 
attends  in  perfon,  nor  appoints  an  ambaflador,  he 
forfeits  his  right  of  voting  for  that  time  only.  The 
elector  of  Alentz  collects  the  fuffrages,  which  are 
given  viva  voce,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  electors  ; 
and  1 a ft  of  all  he  gives  his  own  vote,  which  is  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  perfon  chofen  fhould  have  a majority  of 
the  whole  body,  and  not  merely  a majority  of  votes  ; 
for  if  there  are  three  candidates,  and  one  has  four, 
another  three,  and  a third  two  voices,  the  election  re- 
mains undecided.  The  ceremony  of  the  election  is 
performed  at  l'rancfort  on  the  Majne ; but  tho’  cuf- 
tom  has  iixed  it  at  that  city,  it  is  not  eflentially  ne- 
ceilary  that  it  fhould  be  held  there. 

As  foon  as  the  choice  is  made,  the  newly  elected 
emperor,  or  his  proxy,  muft  immediately  fwear  and 
fubfcribe  to  the  capitulation  of  eledlion  ; and,  before 
his  coronation,  muft  fwear  to  it  in  perfon  ; and  till 
this  latter  is  done,  he  cannot  affumethe  government, 
but  muft  leave  it  to  the  vicars  of  the  empire.  The 
coronation,  according  to  the  golden  bull,  ought  to  be 
performed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle , but  at  prefent  is  always 
held  in  the  place  of  election. 

Till  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  emperors  were 
crowned  at  Rome  by  the  pope,  and  then  llyled  them- 
fclves  Roman  emperors  but  that  emperor  not  choof- 
ing  to  go  to  Rome,  obtained  from  the  pope  a bull, 
which  empowered  him  to  take  the  title  of  emperor, 
on  his  being  crowned  in  Germany.  The  title  of  king 
of  Italy  and  Lombardy , if  we  except  twenty-one  fiefs 
of  the  empire  that  fie  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  is 
merely  titular. 

The  emperor’s  title  runs  thus,  “ L.  by  the  grace  of 
“ God  elected  a Roman  emperor,  and  at  all  times 
“ Augrnenter  of  the  empire  of  Germany.”  Next 
follow  the  titles  of  the  hereditary  imperial  dominions. 
The  ftates  of  the  empire  give  the  emperor  the  title  of 
molt  illuttrious,  molt  powerful,  and  moft  invincible 
Roman  emperor ; but  the  laft  is  omitted  by  the 
electors. 

The  arms  of  the  emperor  and  empire  are  a black 
fpread  eagle  with  two  heads,  hovering  with  expand- 
ed wings  in  a field  of  gold,  and  over  the  head  of  the 
eagle  is  leen  the  imperial  crown.  To  thefe  there  are 
annexed  the  arms  of  the  feveral  hereditary  countries. 


The  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  cor, fill:  partly  in 
his  being  confidcred,  by  all  oth  ;r  crowned  heads  and 
ftates  in  Europe,  as  the  firft  European ■ potentate,  and 
consequently  precedence  is  given  him  and  his  ambaf- 
fadors.  With  refpect  to  tue  German  empire,  he  is  its 
fupreme  head,  and  as  fuch  enjoys  many  privileges. 
Yet  his  power  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  German 
empire,  is  limited  both  bv  the  capitulation  < ■ xe 

election,  the  other  laws  of  the  empire,  and  b the 
cultoms  of  the  empire.  Thofe  privileges  v , ich  he 
Iras  the  right  of  exercifing  without  the  advice  of  the 
ftates,  are  called  his  refervata ; but  his  great  eft  power 
does  not  confift.  in  thefe,  which  are  far  from  being 
repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  the  ftates  cf  the  em- 
pire. 

His  rights,  with  refpecl  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  con- 
fift  in  little  more  than  confirming  ecclefiaftical  elerfti- 
ons,  and  fending  commillaries  to  the  elections  of 
archbilhops,  bifliops,  and  abbots,  that  they  may  be 
performed  in  due  order  ; but  the  commilTary  is  ne- 
ver perfonally  prefent  at  thefe  elections. 

In  temporal  affairs,  the  emperor  has  the  right  of 
bellowing  perfonal  dignities;  fuch  as  creating  lords, 
barons,  and  counts,  who  enjoy  the  dignity  of  princes, 
and  of  knights  and  gentry;  as  alio  that  of  railing 
countries  and  territories  to  a higher  rank  ; of  bellow- 
ing coats  of  arms,  as  alfo  the  enlarging,  improving, 
and  altering  them.  He  has  the  power  of  eftablifhing 
univerfities,  and  enabling  them  to  confer  academical 
degrees;  of  granting  a right  of  holding  fairs  and 
markets,  and  of  eredting  any  place  into  a fandtuary. 
He  can  put  children  who  are  born  out  of  wedlock 
upon  the  footing  of  fuch  as  are  legitimate  ; can  con- 
firm the  contradls  and  llipulations  of  the  members  of 
the  empire  ; and  fo  far  remit  the  oaths  extorted  from 
them,  that  they  may  commence  an  adtion  at  law 
again!!  another,  on  account  of  tire  very  thing  for 
which  the  oath  was  adminiftered. 

The  emperor,  however,  has  no  right,  without  the 
confent  of  the  collective  ftate  of  the  empire,  to  put 
one  of  thofe  ftates  unde/  the  ban  ; to  exclude  a ftate 
of  the  empire  from  a feat  and  voice  in  its  colleges  ; to 
interfere  in  the  laws  of  the  empire  ; to  conclude  trea- 
ties in  affairs  r*latingto  the  empire  ; to  involve  it  in 
a war;  to  raife  levies;  or  to  conclude  a peace  in 
which  the  empire  is  concerned  ; to  appoint  taxes  in 
it  ; to  regulate  the  coinage  ; to  build  forts  in  the  em- 
pire ; or  to  determine  religious  dilputes. 

The  fucceilor  in  the  adminiftration  is  chofen  by 
the  eledlors  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
perfon  fo  chofen  is  llyled  king  of  the  Romans.  He  is 
elected  and  crowned  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  the 
emperor ; and  though  he  has  properly  no  kingdom, 
is  adtually  a crowned  head  ; is  faluted  with  the  title  of 
majefty,  and  enjoys  the  title  of  Perpetual  Augrnenter 
of  the  empire,  and  king  of  Germany.  He  bears  a 
fpread  eagle  with  one  hand,  in  his  arms,  and  takes 
precedence  before  all  the  other  kings  of  Chriftendom. 

Since  the  emperors  are  no  longer  crowned  at 
Rome , the  only  meaning  that  is  affixed  to  the  title  of 
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king  of  the  Romans , is  that  of  the  prefumptive  heir  to 
the  imperial  dignity  : the  golden  bull  indeed  makes  no 
fuch  provifion  for  a fuccelTor  during  the  life  of  the 
reigning  prince  ; but  this  mode  of  eledlion  was  efta- 
blilhed  by  an  agreemint  entered  into  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  electors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire. 

When  the  throne  becomes  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  reigning  emperor,  and  no  king  of  the  Romans  has 
been  previoufly  chofen,  the  eledlor  Palatine,  and  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  have  the  title  of  vicars  of  the  empire, 
in  right  of  their  refpedlive  offices ; the  one  of  count 
palatine,  the  other  of  arch-marlhal  of  the  empire. — 
The  emperor  in  his  capitulation  conflantiy  engages  to 
ratify  and  confirm,  in  the  fulleft  manner  poffibie,  all 
adls  performed  dv  the  vicars-general,  during  the  time 
of  the  interregnum. 

The  emperor  may  delegate  his  power  to  any  prince 
of  the  empire,  when  he  himfelf  is  not  in  a condition 
to  exercife  it,  and  an  officer  thus  appointed,  is  called 
vicar  of  the  emperor  ; but  the  authority  annexed  to 
fuch  a port,  is  much  more  circumfcribed  than  that  of 
the  vicars  of /the  empire,  it  being  held  during  the 
pleafure  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  this  officer  is  ac- 
countable for  the  exercife  of  his  delegated  power. 

The  electors  have  claimed,  and  even  exercifed,  a 
right  of  depofing  an  emperor,  when  he  attempts  to 
fubvert  the  conftitution,  by  breaking  the  capitulation, 
which  he  had  fworn  at  his  coronation  to  obferve. 

In  the  emperor’s  court  and  chancery,  he  has  for 
his  affiftants  the  arch-officers  of  the  empire,  which 
are  filled  by  electors. 

Of  the  nine  eledlors,  three  are  fpirifual,  and  the 
reft  temporal.  Of  the  former  is  the  elector  of  Mentz , 
who  is  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
and  director  of  the  electoral  college.  This  prince 
appoints  many  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  pof- 
felfes  very  extenfive  jurifdidlion. 

The  eledlor  of  Treves , who  is  the  fecond  fpiritual 
eledlor,  is  the  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire in  Gaul  and  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  but  this  is  at 
prefent  no  more  than  a mere  title.  He  has  the  firft 
voice  at  the  eledlion  of  a king  of  the  Romans,  and 
conftantly  precedes  the  eledlor  of  Calogn. 

The  eledlor  of  Cologn  is  arch-  chancellor  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  and  has  a fecond  voice  at  the 
eledlion  of  a king  of  the  Romans.  When  the  empe- 
ror is  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  in  the  archbi- 
fhopric  of  Cologn,  he  has  the  right  of  performing  the 
coronation  alone  ; but  if  it  happen  in  a third  place, 
that  is  neither  in  his  archbifhopric  nor  in  that  of 
Mentz,  he  exchanges  therein  with  the  eledlor  of 
Mentz. 

The  temporal  electors  are  the  following  : the  king 
of  Bohemia , the  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  the  eledlor  of  Pala- 
tine, and  the  eledlor  of  Hanover.  This  laft  was  cre- 
ated in  the  year  1692,  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in 
favour  of  Erneft  Auguftus,  duke  of  Lunenburgh , fa- 
ther of  George  the  Firft,  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  king  and  eledlor  of  Bohemia  is  arch  cup-bearer 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire;  he  precedes  all  other 
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temporal  ekdlors,  walking  in  proceffion  immediately 
after  the  emperor,  followed  by  the  emprefs,  and  the 
eledlors  of  Mentz  and  Cologn  ; and  in  the  eledtoral 
college  he  has  a third  voice. 

The  eledlor  of  Bavaria  is  arch-fewer  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  he  ranks  next  to  Bohemia. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  is  arch-marffial  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  At  the  diets,  and  on  other  folemn 
occafions,  he  carries  the  fword  of  ftate  before  the  em- 
peror. During  the  holding  of  the  diets,  he  has  ju- 
rifdidtion  over  all  eledtoral  and  other  officers  of  the 
empire. 

The  eledlor  of  Brandenburg  is  arch -chamberlain  of 
the  empire. 

The  eledlor  Palatine  has  the  office  of  arch-treafurer, 
and  throughout  all  Germany  is  protedlor  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  ; he  can  alfo  raife  gentlemen  to  the  de- 
gree of  counts. 

The  eledlor  of  Bavaria  being  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  Palatine  obtaining  the  office  of 
arch- fewer,  the  eledlor  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg  alfo 
obtained  the  office  of  arch-treafurer,  a title  which  he 
(till  bears,  till  another  fuitable  office  be  found  him. — 
He  enjoys  the  alternate  fucceffion  of  the  bifhopric 
of  Ofnaburg,  with  fome  other  rights  and  privileges  ; 
and  his  eledtoral  jurifdidtion  extends  both  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hanover  and  Zell. 

After  thefe  follow  in  rank  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, who  are  partly  fpiritual,  and  partly  temporal  ; 
partly  old,  and  partly  new  ; or  firft  railed  to  that  dig- 
nity fince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  The  fpiritual 
princes  are  either  archbifhops,  hilltops,  or  princely 
abbots ; and  to  them  likewife  belong  the  Teutonic 
mailers,  together  with  the  mafterfhip  of  the  order  of 
St.  John.  Among  the  temporal  princes  is  an  arch- 
duke, and  the  reft  are  either  dukes,  palfgraves,  mar- 
graves, landgraves,  burgraves,  princes,  or  princely 
counts. 

The  diet  of  the  empire  is  an  affembly  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  of  all  the  Hates,  or  their  envoys  and  pleni- 
potentiaries, in  order  to  confult  and  take  refolutions 
in  fuch  affairs  as  concern  the  whole  German  empire. 
The  diet  is  fummoned  by  the  emperor,  who,  after 
confulting  with  the  eledlors,  appoints  the  time  and 
place  where  it  fhall  meet,  which  mull  be  within  the 
German  dominions,  and  is  generally  at  Rati/bon. 

The  ancient  and  modern  diets  differ  widely.  The 
prelent  or  modern  diet  has  fubfifted  ever  fince  the 

year  1653,  foon  after  the  peace  of  Wejlphalia .- 

Every  prince  and  ftate,  every  prelate,  count,  and  free 
city  of  the  empire  has  a right  to  a feat  in  the  diet. — 
The  emperor  prefides  at  thefe  aflemblies,  either  in 
perfon,  or  by  his  firft  commiffioner  ; which  officer 
lays  before  the  affembly  the  commifforial  decrees 
which  he  receives  from  the  emperor.  The  diredlcr, 
or  fpeaker  of  the  diet,  is  the  eledlor  of  Mentz.  The 
diet,  or  general  affembly  of  the  Hates,  is  divided  into 
three  diilindt  colleges,  each  of  which  has  its  particular 
diredtor.  The  firft  is  that  of  the  eledlors,  the. fecond 
is  ftyled  the  college  of  princes ; in  which  fit  not  only 
the  fpiritual  and  temporal  princes  of  Germany,  but 
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the  prelates  alfo,  who  are  not  confidered  as  princes, 
and  the  counts  of  the  empire;  but  with  refpetft  to 
their  votes,  there  is  a wide  difference ; for  the 
princes  fpiritual  and  temporal  vote  diftintftly,  each 
having  a Angle  vote,  but  t he  prelates  and  counts  vote 
by  benches,  each  of  thofe  benches  having  only  one 
Tote.  The  prelates  are  divided  into  two  benches, 
viz.  of  the  Rhine  and  Swabia ; but  the  counts  into 
four,  viz.  of  Weierow,  Swabia , Franconia , and  Wejl- 
phalia ; each  bench  is  reprefented  by  a delegate,  who 
fupports  the  interefts  of  the  diftr'nfts  which  he  repre- 
fents,  and  gives  a vote.  Tire  arch-duke  of  Aufria , 
and  the  archbilhop  of  Saltzburg , are  direflors  of  the 
college  of  princes,  and  officiate  alternately. 

The  third  college  is  that  of  the  free  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  are  divided  into  the  Rhenijh  and  Swa- 
bian benches.  On  the  firft  fit  the  reprefentatives  of 
j Lubec,  the  free  cities  upon  the  Rhine , which  amount 
to  fifteen ; and  on  the  other  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  thirty-feven  free  cities  in  Swabia  and  Franconia. 
The  director  of  which  college  is  the  minifter  of  the 
city  in  which  the  diet  happens  to  lit.  The  two  former 
colleges  are  ftyled  fuperior,  and  are  in  effect  the  diet. 
In  each  college,  the  fentiments  of  the  majority  is  con- 
iidered  as  that  of  the  body,  except  in  fome  particular 
tales,  which  were  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  Ofna- 
burg , in  which  the  confent  of  the  whole  is  ftill  necef- 
fary  : thefe  are,  whatever  concerns  religion  ; what 
relates  to  the  empire  as  a colleftive  body  ; and  when- 
ever all  the  Papifts  are  on  one  fide,  and  all  the  Pro- 
teftants  on  the  other.  When  the  fenfe  of  the  college 
is  obtained,  their  refolutions  are  tranfmitted  to  the 
emperor,  who,  by  giving  his  affent,  caufes  them  to 
become  obligatory  on  the  whole  empire,  and  the 
courts  of  law  regulate  their  decilions  accordingly. — 
The  diet  fettles  the  expences  of  the  government,  and 
the  quota  which  each  prince  or  ftate  fhall  contribute, 
which  is  ftyled  the  contingent : itlikewife  enters  into 
alliances  vs  ith  foreign  princes,  though  the  emperor 
claims  the  privilege  of  negotiating  them.  Foreign 
princes  fend  minifters  to  the  diet,  though  the  empire 
fends  no  ambaffidors. 

The  contentions  which  were  maintained  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Proteffants,  gave  rife  to  the 
league  of  Smalcald  in  i 530,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  IL  ffe.  In 
rhe  firft  diet  held  at  Rati/bon  in  1653,  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace,  the  Proteftant  princes  and  ftates 
refolved  to  enter  into  a clofe  conjunction  with  each 
other  for  their  mutual  fupport,  and  chofe  the  eleCtor 
of  Saxony  for  their  head;  from  which  confederacy  arifes 
what  is  called  the  Evangelical  body,  which  watches 
over  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  Germany;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  eleCfor  of  Saxony  afterward  became  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  he  continued  to 
preside  as  head  of  the  evangelical  body. 

The  Germans  themlelves  complain,  that  although 
they  form  a national  body  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
name,  ipeaking  the  fame  language,  living  under  the 
fame  chief,  enjoying  the  fame  privileges,  and  con- 
nected by  the  fame  interefts,  yet  their  empire  does  not 
derive  the  benefits  which  it  ought  to  draw  from  thefe 
pre-eminent  advantages. 


“ There  is  fcarce  a German  prince,”  fays  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  “ who  has  not  fettled  his  court  on  too  mag- 
nificent a plan  for  his  income,  and  who  does  not  au- 
thorize the  mod  flagrant  oppreffions  to  fupport  this 
ridiculous  pomp.  The  arbitrary  power  poffeffed  by 
the  princes  of  the  empire  weakens  and  impairs  the 
Germanic  body.  Thefe  petty  fovereigns,  by  being 
too  powerful,  are  apt  to  lofe  fight  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  empire,  in  their  eagernefs  to  promote 
their  own  particular  interefts;  the  difunion  which 
prevails  among  the  ftates,  prevents  their  afting  in  con- 
cert to  repel  dangers  which  are  common  to  all : hence 
the  molt  powerful  prince  will  ever  gain  the  afeend- 
ancy  in  German  politics,  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
empire  becomes  productive  of  tyranny  and  flavery.” 
Hift.  Politique,  liv.  xix. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Forces , Taxes , Courts  of  f if  ice,  and  Laws  of  the 
Empire. 

TAXES  and  other  impofts  can  no  other- 
wife  be  laid  on  the  empire  in  general  by  the  emperor, 
than  with  the  advice,  privity,  and  confent  of  the 
electors,  princes,  and  ftates,  at  the  general  diets. — 
Thefe  taxes  are  partly  ordinary,  and  partly  extraor- 
dinary. 

The  extraordinary  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  granted,  in 
cafes  of  neceffity,  by  the  ftates.  When  the  emperors 
were  crowned  at  Rone,  the  German  ftates  of  the  em- 
pire were  bound  to  effort  them  with  a certain  number 
ofhorfe  and  foot  for  fix  months,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence ; or  to  pay  twelve  florins  monthly  for  a horfe- 
man,  and  four  for  a footman  ; which  money  obtained 
the  name  of  Roman  months.  A part  of  this  contri- 
bution is  ftill  retained,  although  the  fervice  which 
created  it  is  abolilhed. 

The  emperor  is  not  to  commence  a war  of  the  em- 
pire, without  the  confent  of  the  electors,  princes,  and 
ftates,  obtained  in  an  open  diet.  Formerly,  the  em- 
perors were  much  reftri&ed  in  carrying  on  war,  bv 
the  power  poffeffed  by  the  directors  of  the  military 
council ; but  at  preftnt  no  military  council  are  any 
longer  called  in,  and  the  war  is  generally  managed  by 
the  emperor  and  his  aulic  military  council. 

The  forces  which  the  feveral  princes  of  the  empire 
are  capable  of  railing  and  maintaining,  have  been 
ftated  at  4 1:3,500  men  : of  which  the  ecclefiaftical 
princes  are  fuppofed  to  contribute  74,500,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion ; viz.  the  electors  of  Menlz,  Triers, 
and  Cologne,  6,000  each  ; the  bifhops  of  Munfer  and 
Liege,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Saltzburg,  8,000  each  ; 
the  abbot  of  Fulda  6,000  ; the  bifliop  of  Bamburg 
5, coo  ; of  Paderborn  3,000  ; of  Ofnaburg  2,500  ; and 
of  IVirtzburg  2,000  ; the  other  bifhoprics  of  the  em- 
pire 6,000  in  all ; and  the  abbies  and  provoftihips 
8,000  in  all. 

The  fecular  princes  are  rated  by  the  fame  author  in 
the  following  proportion  ; viz.  the  emperor,  for  Hun- 
gary 30,000  men  ; for  Bohemia , Silefa , and  Moravia, 

30,000; 
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30,000  ; for  A ujirla  and  his  other  dominions  30,000  ; 
the  king  of  Truffia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg,  40,000  •, 
the  electors  of  Hannover  and  Bavaria  30,000  each  ; 
the  elector  of  Saxony  25,000  ; the  elector  palatine, 
dukes  of  Wirtemburg , Mecklenburg,  and  landgrave  ol 
Hejjfe  15,000  each  ; the  duke  of  Holdein  1 2,000  ; the 
prince  of  Baden , dukes  of  Saxony,  and  princes  of  Naf- 
fau,  10,000  each  ; the  princes  of  Anhalt  and  Lawen- 
burg  6,000  each  ; the  other  princes  and  imperial 
towns  50,000.  The  whole  contribution  of  the  fecu- 
lar  princes  amounting  to  379,000  men;  but  the 
forces  of  the  emperor  and  elector  of  Brandenburg  have 
been  amazingly  augmented  lince  this  eftimate  was 
made.  Of  the  body  of  men  which  the  empire  una- 
nimcufly  agreed  to  fend,  and  promife  to  fupply,  one 
half  feldom  actually  appear  in  the  field. 

Of  the  courts  of  juftice  the  principal  is  the  impe- 
rial aulic  council,  which  is  held  at  the  imperial  court, 
and  folely  depends  on  the  emperor,  who  is  fupreme 
head  and  judge,  to  whom  in  all  matters  of  importance 
a judgment  is  exhibited  by  the  imperial  aulic  council. 
This  judicatory  conlifts  of  a prefident,  the  imperial 
aulic  vice-chancellor,  a vice-prefident,  and  a number 
of  imperial  aulic  counfellors,  fix  of  whom  are  always 
to  be  Lutherans  ; befide  thefe  are  two  fecretaries,  and 
a fifcal  of  the  empire. — The  power  and  authority  of 
the  emperor  is  greatly  ftrengthened  and  advanced  by 
the  aulic  council.  Both  Papifts  and  Protefhnts  com- 
plain of  the  encroachments  hereby  made  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Germanic  body  ; and  in  its  legal  deci- 
fions  this  court  is  confidered  as  difpofed  to  favour  the 
interefts  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  under  this  op- 
prefiion  the  Proteftant  part  of  the  community  have 
Jong  groaned. 

The  imperial  and  chamber  judicatory  of  the  empire 
was  eftablifhed  at  Worms,  by  Maximilian  I.  in  the 
year  1495  ; it  was  removed  to  Spire  in  1533;  and 
after  Lewis  XIV.  had  barbaroufiy  ruined  the  palati- 
nate, was  held  at  Wet-tier  in  16 66.  This  judicatory 
confifts  of  a judge  of  the  chamber,  two  prefidents  of 
the  chamber  judicatory,  one  of  whom  is  a Roman , 
and  the  other  a Lutheran  ; as  alfo  of  feventeen  aifef- 
fors,  eight  of  whom  are  Lutheran,  and  nine  Catho- 
lic. The  imperial  chamber  fubfifts  during  a vacancy 
of  the  throne,  when  juftice  is  adminiftered  in  the 
name  of  the  vicars  of  the  empire  ; but  the  aulic  coun- 
cil is  immediately  diflolved  by  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  a new  one  cannot  be  named  until  another 
.emperor  is  elected. 

The  other  judicatories  are  called  peculiar  or  lower, 
and  to  thefe  belong  the  imperial  land  judicatory  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Swabia,  held  in  the  three  imperial 
cities  of  Ravenfourg,  Wangen,  and  djiiy,  and  in  the 
borougii  of  Alido  f,  together  with  the  imperial  land 
judicatory  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nurenbitrg,  which  be- 
i o'n g - to  the  margrave  of  Bratulenbu  gh,  and  is  held 
at  Anfpach,  and  many  others,  particularly  the  imperial 
aulic  judicatory  of  Rot  well,  width  folely  depends  on 
the  emperor,  and  is  the  principal  of  the  lower  judica- 
to'ries  of  the  empire. 

The  civil  law  is  generally  obferved  in  all  courts  of 
the  empire,  and  to  this  are  added  fame  decrees,  to 


which  an  equal  regard  i»  naid;  as  fir!”:,  the  Golden 
Bull,  already  mentioned,  which  has  only  about  twen- 
ty-four leaves,  and  was  published  by  Charles  IV.  with 
the  approbation  of  mo  ft  of  the  prin  c es,  countSj 
and  other  Rates  of  the  empire,  and  contains  all  the 
fundamental  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  the  etn-. 
peror,  and  the  privileges  of  the  electors  : the  fe 
nexed  to  this  decree  being  of  gold  it  obtr'ned  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  or  edict,  and  is  efteemed 
irrevocable.  Another  considerable  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  empire  is,  the  Capitu  itio 
rea,  which  is  a collection  or  forty  or  fifty  articles  b. 
tween  the  electors  and  the  emperor  ; who,  at  his  co- 
ronation, fwears  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
electors,  princes,  and  other  fubjects  of  the  empire  t 
that  he  will  not  alienate  or  diminilh  - the  -revenues  of 
the  crown,  or  bring  foreign  troops  into  the  empire, 
without  the  confent  of  the  ftates.  The  third  kind  of 
laws  by  which  tire  Germans  are  governed  are,  the  a<Tts 
of  their  general  diets.  Thefe  laws  indeed  relate 
chiefly  to  the  great,  whofe  privileges  they  afeertain 
and  fecure  ; but  every  diftinct  ftate  is  governed  by  its 
prince  or  fovereign,  either  according  to  a fet  of  laws 
formed  by  him  or  his  anceftor,  cr  his  arbitrary  plea* 
fure. 

SEC  T.  VI. 

Of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Germany. 

THE  Germans  became  acquainted  with  fome 
principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  feventh  century,  by  the  Irifh  bilhop  Kilian, 
Suidbert  and  Ewald,  who  were  Englifhmen , and  Ru- 
pretcht,  of  Worms,  who  fettled  at  Sa/tzburg  ; and 
in  the  eight  century,  Winifred,  of  England,  preach- 
ing among  the  Thuringian :,  Heffians,  and  Saxons,  was 
ordained  bilhop  of  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine, 
by  the  name  of  Bonifacius  ; he  was  afterwards  made 
archbifhop  of  Germany , when,  under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity, 
he  exerted  himfelf  with  great  zeal  in  promoting  obe- 
dience to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  even  employed, 
the  fecular  power  againft  iuch  bifhops  and  priefts a. 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  Romijh  yoke  and  ceremoniw 
of  worfhip.  Charlemagne  propagated  Chriftianity 
among  the  Saxons  by  fire  and  fword  ; and  fome  time 
after,  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  were  alfo  brought 
to  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion. 

The  Reformation  began  in  Germany  about  tiie 
year  1717  ; for  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz  being  una- 
ble to  pay  the  large  fums  the  pope  expeRed  from  him, 
procured  leave  of  his  holinefs  to  fell  his  pardons  and 
indulgences  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Germany.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  hearing  of  this,  protefted  againft  the 
proceeding,  and  openly  difputed  at  Wittemberg  and 
Leipfic , againft  thole  who  afierted  the  power  of  the 
Pope  to  grant  pardons  and  indulgences,  notwkh- 
ftanding  his  being  threatened  with  excommunication, 
an'd  -with  being  condemned  as  an  heretic  ; but  the 
elector  of  Saxony  approving  of  his  doftrinss,  he  boid- 
D J 2 ly  pro- 
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Iv  propagated  them  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  where 
the  dukes  of  Bntnfwic  and  Lunenburg , JVirtcmburg , 
Jifleclenbm gy  Pomerania , the  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
the  landgrave  of  HeJJe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  moil  of 
the  Imperial  cities,  became  his  difciples,  and,  in  i 529, 
protelled  againil  rhe  conclusion  of  the  diet  at  Spire, 
by  which  all  innovations  in  religion,  till  the  decree  of 
a future  council  fhould  be  obtained,  were  declared 
unlawful  •,  and  from  this  protefi  they  received  the 
name  of  Proteftants ; and  from  their  confefiion  of 
faith,  which  the  following  year  they  folemnly  deli- 
vered to  the  diet  at  Aug/burg,  they  obtained  the  name 
of  Adherers  to  the  Augjburg  Confefiion.  They  took 
no  pare  in  the  council  of  Trent  ; but  the  year  before, 
that  is  in  1537,  at  an  afiembly  at  Smalkald,  they  let 
forth  the  fubftance  of  their  dodrine  in  certain  articles, 
in  order  to  deliver  them  to  the  afiembled  bifhops. — 
Afterwards  refilling  to  recede  from  the  opinions  they 
had  profeffed,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  endeavoured 
to  reduce  them  by  force  ; but  after  a long  war,  which 
broke  out  in  the  year  1546,  he  granted  them  a tole- 
ration at  PaJ/iut  in  1352,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  them  Augfeurg  in  1^55,  during  the  recefs 
of  the  diet  of  the  empire.  By  this  peace,  all  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Augjburg  confefiion  were  confirmed  in 
their  full  religious  liberty,  till  a final  agreement  con- 
cerning both  religions  Should  be  brought  about ; and, 
in  cafe  that  Should  not  be  effected,  for  ever.  To  the 
maintaining,  of  this  important  law  of  the  empire,  the 
emperors  and  Popijh  powers  have  frequently  bound 
themfelves  by  new  obligations,  and  the  former,  in 
particular,  have  always  confirmed  it  by  oath  in  their 
capitulation  of  election  ; and  the  doubts  that  arofe 
upon  it  were  removed,  in  the  year  1648,  by  the 
treaty  of  WeJlphaRa. 

By  virtue  of  this  renewed  and  confirmed  religious 
peace,  no  other  religion,  but  that  of  the  Roman , Lu- 
theran, and  Reformed,  is  to  be  tolerated  in  the  em- 
pire ; yet  there  are  lefts , that  adhere  to  neither  of 
thefe  three  religions,  and  yet  in  fome  places  enjoy 
the  free  exercife  of  their  own.  The  determination 
whether  a perfon  be  a member  of  this  or  that  church, 
belongs  only  to  that  very  church  ; and  each  fovereign, 
or  lord,  is  bound  to  allow  his  own  vaflals  and  his  lub- 
jeds,  who  are  of  another  religion,  not  only  the  pub- 
lic ard  private  exercife  of  theirs,  but  every  thing  be- 
longing to  it,  churches,  fchools,  fpiritualities,  incomes, 
confiltories,  &c.  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  fiood  on 
thefirft  of  January  1624:  but  in  a country  where 
there  are  fiibjeds  who  adhere  to  one  religion,  which 
in  that  year  w as  neither  publicly  nor  privately  ob- 
ferved,  it  lies  in  the  fovereign’s  breaft  whether  he 
f hall  Suffer  them  in  the  country  or  not.  If  he  enters 
into  a Stipulation  with  them,  and  promifes  them  a to- 
leration, it  mult  be  maintained,  not  only  by  him, 
but  by  his  fucccffors  •,  for  the  right s of  fuch  fubjeds 
muft  not  be  infringed.  But  if  he  will  grant  no  tole- 
ration, he  mu  St  allow  thofe  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  0 IWif.phalia,  were  already  fettled  in  his  coun- 
try, five  years  at  lealt ; and  thofe  who  afterwards 


came  to  fettle  therein,  or  have  made  any  change  irr 
their  religion,  at  lealt  three  years.  However,  thefe  regu- 
lations have  in  later  times  been  repeatedly  infringed. 

Each  proteftant  ftate  may  make  what  regulations 
and  changes  it  pleafes  within  its  own  jurifdidion,  in 
matters  relating  to  the  churches  or  fchools.  Hence 
the  external  forms  differ  greatly  in  the  proteftant 
countries  of  the  empire.  The  fovereign  commonly 
decides  all  important  affairs,  fettles  and  eftablifhes,. 
removes,  promotes,  cafhiers,  or  otherwile  punilhes 
fuch  as  ferve  either  in  the  church  or  fchools  : he 
forms  ecdefiaftical  regulations,  appoints  feafts  and 
faffs,  and  ereds  colleges,  which  in  his  name  fuperin- 
tend  the  other  affairs  of  the  church.  Confiltories  are 
alfo  generally  appointed  by  the  proteftant  ffates, 
which  for  the  moft  part  confift  of  lay  and  ecclefiafticaL 
counfellors  •,  but  in  fome  places  more,  and  in  others 
fewer  things  fall  under  their  notice.  In  many  places 
alfo  peculiar  fvnods  and  a church  council  are  held. — 
Thofe  that  ferve  the  church  and  fchools  are  either  ap- 
pointed by  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  or  the  con- 
iiftory,  the  elders  of  the  church  or  its  members. — 
Thefe  alfo  appoint  infpedors,  provofts,  or  fuperinten- 
dents  ; and  general  luperintendents  are  frequently 
placed  over  thefe. 

The  power  pofi'effed  by  the  proteftant  ffates  over 
their  catholic  fiihieds,  is  the  fame  with  that  which 
the  catholic  ffates  have  over  their  proteftant  fubjeds. 
In  favour  of  thofe,  who  in  the  year  1624  enjoyed  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion,  it  is  provided,  that 
the  catholic  bifhops  in  wLole  d i ff rid  they  belong, 
fhall  retain  the  fame  fpiritual  jurifdidion  over  them  as 
far  as  in  that  period  : confequently,  fuch  as  were 
merely  tolerated  out  of  grace  or  favour,  are  alfo 
wholly  left,  in  this  particular,  to  the  fupreme  jurif- 
didion of  the  lord  of  the  country  ; but  with  this  limi- 
tation, that  he  can  require  nothing  of  them  which  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  their  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  cloiffer  fituated  in  the  territory  of 
any  proteftant  fuperior,  or  lord,  muff  be  converted 
into  any  other  order,  unlefs  the  former  order  be 
wholly  extind;  and  even  in  that  cafe,  the  cloiffer  is 
to  be  fupplied  only  with  fuch  regulars  as  had  a being, 
or  were  an  order,  prior  to  the  religious  diffenfiens. 

In  fhort,  the  proteftant  body  has  mutually  agreed, 
that  whenever  for  the  future  a Lutheran  lord  of  a 
country  fhall  turn  to  the  reformed  or  Calviniff  church, 
or  obtain  a country  whole  inhabitants  are  of  that 
communion,  and  vice  verfa,  he  ihall  leave  his  fub- 
jeds  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  their  whole 
form  of  church  and  fchool  difeipline,  and  all  their 
other  privileges.  But  if  a church  Ihall  of  it  1 elf  turn 
to  that  of  the  lord  of  the  country,  the  public  exercife 
of  religion  fhall  be  permitted  the  people  ; but  at  their 
own  expence,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  others.— 
The  conllftorial  counfellor,  fuperintendents  of  divi- 
nity and  philofophy,  are  to  be  of  the  religion  that 
prevailed  in  the  country  at  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
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SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Circles  into  which  the  German  Empire  is  divided, 
and  the  Italian  Fiefs  fubjecl  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empire. 

G E R MA  NT  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  in 
order  to  promote  and  maintain  the  internal  peace  and 
fecurity  of  the  empire,  and  the  better  to  repel  hoftile 
violence  ; this  divifion  is  alfo  made  for  the  better  exa- 
mination and  difpofal  of  whatever  regards  the  public 
welfare;  for  the  more  juft  divifion  and  cotle<ftion;of 
the  aids  granted  by  the  empire,  either  in  men  or  mo- 
ney ; and  for  preventing  and  remedying  the  diforders 
in  the  taxes,  coinage,  &c.  The  circles  have,  howe- 
ver, no  particular  regulatipns  with  refpeft  to  prece- 
dence, but  are  very  differently  ranked  in  the  ordi- 
nances and  afts  of  the  empire.  But  if  we  confider 
the  rank  of  the  affeffors  of  the  chamber-jufti ciary, 
and  the  regulations  ftipulated  between  fome  of  them, 
they  will  appear  in  the  following  order,  viz.  the  Auf- 
trian,  the  Burgundian,  the  eleflorial  Rhenijh,  the 
Franconian , the  Swabian,  the  Upper  Rhenijh,  the 
Lower  Rhenijh  Wejlpbalian,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Saxon. 
But  this  divifion  of  the  circles  is  imperfect,  it  not  in- 
cluding all  the  dominions  of  the  German  empire;  for 
Bohemia , Moravia,  the  Lufatias , and  the  Silejias,  are 
not  comprized  within  it ; nor  was  a fufficient  regard^ 
paid  to  the  fituation  of  the  countries;  for  a part  of 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  Andrian  circle  lies  fcat- 
tered  over  all  Swabia,  and  fome  countries  of  the  Up- 
per Rhenijh  lie  alfo  therein,  though  they  might  with 
more  propriety  be  added  to  the  circle  of  Swabia. 

With  refpeft  to  religion,  the  circles  are  divided 
into  thofe  that  are  entirely  Popilh,  as  the  Aujlrian 
and  Burgundian  , into  fuch  as  are  wholly  Profeftant, 
which  are  thofe  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  ,•  and 
the  intermixed,  to  which  all  the  others  belong. 

The  invafions  of  the  French  have  frequently  occa- 
fioned  an  affociation  of  the  four  circles  that  lie  neareft 
the  Rhine,  for  their  common  defence,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  empire. 

It  will  be  proper  juft  to  mention  here  the  fiefs  be- 
longing to  the  emperor  and  the  empire  in  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  in  the  laft  capitulation  of  election  pro- 
rnifed  to  preferve.  Thefe  fiefs  are  at  the  imperial 
court  divided, 

1.  Into  thofe  of  Lombardy,  of  which  there  are  thir- 
teen ; and  among  them  the  duchies  of  Milan,  Man- 
tua, and  Montferrat  ; together  with  all  the  principa- 
lities of  the  houfe  of  Gonzaga,  and  the  principality  of 
Mirandola. 

2.  The  Ligurian,  of  which  there  are  nineteen,  the 
chief  of  which  are  poflefled  by  the  princes  of  Doria. 

3.  The  Bononian,  of  which  there  are  twenty, 
among  which  are  the  dukes  of  Modena  and  Ferrara , 
with  the  princes  Spinola,  Doria,  & c. 

4.  The  Tufcan,  of  which  there  are  ten,  and  among 
them  are  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufcany  or  Florence,  Pi- 
ernbino,  Soramo , Commacehio , See. 

5.  The  Tirnifani,  of  which  there  are  eleven,  and 
among  them  the  princes  of  Mafia , M&lafpina , & c. 
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We  fhall  defer  giving  any  account  of  thefe  ftates 
till  we  come  to  treat  of  Italy,  to  which  they  properly 
belong  ; and  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  circles  and 
other  divifions  of  Germany  ; beginning  w ith  Aufria , 
which  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  coun- 
tries we  have  juft  laid  before  our  readers,  and  deferves 
to  be  fir  ft  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  containing 
the  capital  of  the  whole  German  empire. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  Austria. 

Its  Situation,  Climate , Rivers,  Mountains,  Produce,  and 
Face  of  the  Country.  I he  Number  of  its  Royal  Towns, 
the  Language  fpoken  by  the  People,  and  its  Government. 
With  a coniife  Account  of  the  State  ^/'Sciences,  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Trade. 

THE  circle  of  Aujlria  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  the  circle  of  Bavaria ; 
on  the  eaft  by  Hungary , Sclavonia , and  Croatia  ; on 
the  fouth  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice ; and  on  the  W.  by  Swifferland , 
Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  The  countries  diftinguiihed 
by  Hither  Aufria,  are  fcattered  in  and  about  Swabia; 
all  the  territories  within  this  circle  amount  to  about 
two  thoufand  and  twenty-five  fquare  German  miles  ; 
fo  that  this  appears  to  be  the  largeft  of  them  all.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  archduchy  of  Aujlria , which 
continues  the  principal  part  of  the  circle  ; and  alfo 
contains  the  provinces  of  Aufria  Proper , Stiria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  Carniola,  Tyrol,  Trent,  and  Brixen. 

The  archduchy  of  Aufria  is  in  general  divided  into 
two  parts  of  very  different  extent.  The  larger  trad, 
called  Lower  Aufria,  forms  the  eafterly  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  fmaller  one,  named  Upper  Aufria , 
conftitutes  the  wefterly. 

The  air  of  Lower  Aufria  would  be  very  unhealthy, 
was  it  not  purified  by  ftrong  gales  of  wind.  It  is 
principally  level,  and  the  higheft  and  moft  numerous 
mountains  it  contains  are  towards  Stiria. 

The  country  is  fertile,  and  yields  fuch  plenty  of 
corn,  that  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  difpofe  of  con- 
fiderable  quantities  to  their  neighbours.  In  a few 
places  they  alfo  cultivate  muftard,  calamus,  faffro.% 
and,  particularly  towards  Hungary,  an  excellent  fort 
of  wine.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  good ; and  here  is 
alfo  plenty  of  game.  At  St.  Annaberg,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Stiria , is  a rich  Elver  mine,  which  was  firft 
worked  in  the  year  x 754.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
have  found  in  it  a new  fpecies  of  filver  ere,  which  is 
of  an  alcaline  kind.  Allum  is  alfo  prepared  here  in 
plenty. 

The  rivers  of  Aufria  arer  the  Danube,  which  tra- 
verfes  Aufria  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  receives  all  the 
great  and  fmall  rivers  of  this  country,  particularly  the 
Morr.wa,  or  March , which  receives  the  Teya,  and 
divides  a part  of  this  country  from  Hungary ; the 
Leitha,  which  alfo  forms  the  limits  of  Hungary  ; with 
the  rivers  Trefen,  Frlebach,  Ips,  Kamp,  Ifer,  Inti,  &c. 
which  ail  produce  great  variety  of  fiih,  and  rife,  ex- 
cept the  laft,  in  this  country.. 
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Upper  Aufl-  ia  is  mountainous,  particularly  towards, 
Sti  ia  and  Bohemia,  where  feveral  tracts  lie  unculti- 
vated ; but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  fruitful.  The 
foil  of  Upper  Atp.’<  ia,  from  its  many  iprings,  is  wet, 
and  the  air  all  the  year  round  moift  and  cool,  which 
teems  partly  owing  to  the  faline  earth  it  contains,  but 
chiefly  to  the  fituation  of  the  country,  for,  as  it  lies 
on  the  fhady  fide  of  the  mountains  of  Aujlria  Proper, 
and  of  the  ftill  larger  and  higher  ones  of  Upper  Stiria 
and  Sahjburg , the  warm  foutherly  and  wefteriy  winds 
are  precluded. 

Upper  Aujh  ia  is  uncommonly  fertile  in  mufhrooms, 
and  the  inhabitants  plant  a vaft  number  of  fruit  trees. 
As  there  are  here  no  vineyards,  the  inhabitants  plen- 
tifully fupply  themfelves  with  cyder  and  perry.  This 
is  alio  the  firft' beer  country  on  proceeding  from 
Leaver  Anjiria  towards  the  Danube  ■ but  as  it  has  net 
a fufficiency  of  corn,  that  dtffefi  is  fupplied  by  Lower 
Aujhia.  The  breed  of  cattle  here  is  pretty  good; 
the  woods  and  forefts  are  numerous,  and  abound  in 
all  forts  of  game. 

Near  Murcen  is  a confiderable  mine  of  fait,  out  of 
which  both  the  cryftal  and  variegated  fort  are  dug  ; 
but  the  latter  is  little  efteemed.  In  thefe  parts  too, 
frefh  water  is  conveyed  into  falt-works,  or  pits,  which, 
after  it  has  impregnated  itfelf  with  alcaiine  particles, 
is  extracted  by  machines,  and  conducted  through  ca- 
nals for  feveral  miles,  in  order  for  boiling.  There 
are  fome  other  falt-wcrks  and  fonae  faline  fprings, 
and  others  that  have  a petrifying  quality,  and  yet  af- 
ford the  beft  water  for  drinking  of  any  in  the  coun- 
ty- 

Here  are  feveral  lakes  and  finall  rivers,  which  yield 
many  forts  of  lifli ; and  alfo  two  medicinal  baths. 

There  are  fifteen  royal  towns  in  Lower  Aujlria , 
with  eighteen  others  belonging  to  particular  lords  ; a; 
alfo,  market-towns,  and  many  common  boroughs, 
religious  foundations,  andcloifters,  which  enjoy  both 
a feat  and  voice  in  the  general  aflembly  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Aufrian  German  dialefi,  which  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  High  Dutch,  or  proper  German,  is  fpo- 
ken  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  north-north-weft, 
and  wefteriy  as  far  as  Silejia,  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swa- 
bia, and  Swijjcrland.  It  alfo  extends  to  the  eaft  and. 
fijuth-eaft,  through  Hungary  and  the  Slavonian  terri- 
tories ; yet  there  is  an  obfervable  difference  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  in  a few  particular  words  uled  in 
certain  parts  of  this  large  trafi  ol  country. 

The  Itates  of  Aujlria  con  fill  of  the  prelates,  includ- 
ing hilltops,  abbots,  and  protofts;  of  the  lords,  under 
which  dais  are  reckoned  princes,  counts,  and  barons  ; 
of  the  knights  ; and  laftly,  of  the  towns  and  markets. 
'The  1 nd-marihal  is  here  always  defied  from  among 
the  lords  ; but  the  deputy  land-marlhal  out  of  the  or- 
der of  knights. 

The  alii  mblies  of  the  bates  are  either  general  land- 
diets,  or  ban-diets  ; the  latter  of  which  are  divided 
into  the  greater  and  leflerban.  Thefe  aflemblies  are 
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by  the  fuperior,  and  the  bufinefs  is  laid 
b fore  than  either  by  the  aulic  counfellor,  or  by  the 


archducal  deputy  ; but  the  deliberations  are  carried 
on  before  the  land-marlhal.  In  thefe  alTemblies  they 
treat  of  contributions,  taxes,  military,  affairs,  & c. — 
T he  land- diet  of  Lower  Aujlria  is  held  at  Vienna , and 
that  of  the  Upper  at  Liniz. 

The  bilhopric  of  Vienna  was  immediately  fubjefi  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  though  the  archduke  has  long  had 
the  right  of  nominating  a bilhop.  In  1722,  at  the 
fofleitation  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  it  was  raifed 
by  the  pope  to  a metropolitan  church  and  archbifhop- 
ric.  The  archbilhop  is  a prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  has  the  bifhop  of  Newjladt,  near  Vienna, 
for  his  luffragan,  but  is  fubjefi  to  the  fupremacy  of 
the  archducal  houfe  of  Aujlria. 

The  fciences  in  this  country  are  in  an  improving 
condition,  for  there  is  an  univerflty  at  Vienna,  and 
academies  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture. — - 
Manufafiures  are  much  improved  ; for  in  this  coun- 
try are  thofe  of  filk,  gold  and  fdver  lace,  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  buffs,  {lockings,  porcelain,  mirrors, 
plate,  brafs,  and  other  articles.  The  importation  of 
foreign  manufafiures  is  either  prohibited,  or  under 
great  reftrifiions.  The  trade  0 $ Aujlria  gradually  in- 
creafes,  and  there  are  chiefly  exported  Irom  thence, 
faffron,  wine,  alhurt,  and  gunpowder.  Iheprefent 
emperor  Jofeph  II.  Hems  to  have  realized  the  idea  of 
a patriot  king,  and  as  he  has  now  reigned  nineteen 
years,  and  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  every  poliible 
improvement  may  be  expefied  to  take  place,  which 
the  people  and  the  country  are  capable  of  receiving,' 

SECT.  IX. 

L he  Dion /ions  oj  Lower  Auftria,  and  a particular  De- 
Ja'iption  of  the  City  cf  Vienna  ; the  Manners  of  its 
Inhabitants  ; their  Operas,  Comedies,  and  other  Di - 
veifons.  ! The  Jim  age  Entertainments  exhibited  to  the 
common  People.  Change  of  Manners  within  the  laf 
Ffty  Fears.  Ckc.raSler  of  tie  prefent  Emperor  Jo- 
stm  II. 


W E fliall  begin  with  the  archduchy  of  Auf- 
tria, and  particularly  with  that  diyifion  termed  Lower 
AuJlrm,  on  account  of  its  containing  the  capital  of  the 
whole  German  empire.  This  extenfive  diftrific  is  di- 
vided into  four  circles,  and  orer  each  of  them  is  ap- 
pointed a circle-captain.  Of  thefe  circles,  two  lie  on 
the  feuth,  and  two  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube. 

The  celebrated  city  of  Vienna,  called  by  the  Ger- 
me.ns  JVien,  and  by  the  l urks  Beez,  and  by  rhe  Poles 
IVieden,  is  fituated  in  the  forty-eighth  degree  twenty 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  the  fixteenth  degree 
twenty  minutes  eaft  longitude,  on  a branch  or  the 
Danube,  which  feparates  the  fuburbs  of  Leopoldfladt 
from  the  town,  and  receives  the  little  river  Wien , 
which  paffes  through  it  between  the  city  and  fuburbs. 
It  bands  in  a pleafant  fituation;  for  to  the  north  and 
eaft  the  country  is  entirely  level,  but  to  thefouth  and 
weft  are  feen  a range  of  mountains  thick  planted  with 
■\  nes  and  trees ; end  the  Danube,  which  is  there  very 
wide,  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  arms,  that  form  fo 
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rtv  ny  iflands  flocked  with  wood.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Dr.  Moore,  when  on  their  travels,  were 
invited  to  dine  at  the  top  of  mount  Calenberg , a very 
high  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna , at 
the  fummit  of  which  is  a convent  of  monks  ; from 
whence  two  landfcapes  of  very  oppofite  natures  ap- 
pear ; the  one  confifts  of  a feries  of  wild  mountains, 
the  other,  of  the  town,  fuburbs,  and  environs  of 
Vienna,  with  the  various  branches  of  the  Danube 
flowing  through  a rich  champaign  of  boundlefs  ex- 
tent. This  city  has  always  been  the  refidence  of  the 
emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria. 

Vienna  indeed  is  but  of  fmall  extent,  it  being  poffi- 
ble  to  walk  round  it  on  the  glacis  within  the  fpace  of 
an  hour.  Its  fituation  is  capable  of  rendering  it 
pretty  ftrong,  and  it  is  actually  well  fortified  ; for  it 
has  a ftrong  rampart  defended  by  eleven  ftout  bafti- 
ons,  and  ten  ravelins  very  broad  and  deep,  with  lined 
ditches,  and  the  neceflary  out-works.  The  many 
churches  and  extenfive  cloifters  the  city  contains, 
which  have  generally  gardens  and  walks  near  them, 
take  up  almoft  one-fixth  part  of  the  whole  city,  the 
ftreets,  which  are  narrow  and  crooked,  are  about 
eighty  in  number,  and  the  hotifes  are  computed  at 
no  more  than  about  twelve  hundred  and  thirty;  but 
thefe  are  from  four  to  even  feven  ftories  high,  and  are 
in  general  well  built  of  ftone,  and  provided  with  large 
convenient  cellars  ; and  among  them  are  many  mag- 
nificent palaces,  which  have  noble  fronts,  though 
the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets  will  not  admit  their  being 
feen. 

The  lady  Wortley  Montague  obferves,  with  refpeCt 
to  the  height  of  thefe  buildings,  that  the  town  being 
too  little  for  the  number  of  people  that  defire  to  live 
in  it,  the  builders  feem  to  have  contrived  to  repair 
that  misfortune,  by  clapping  one  town  on  the  top  of 
another;  and  adds,  You  may  eafily  imagine,  that 
the  ftreets  being  I’o  narrow  the  rooms  are  extremely 
dark,  and,  what  is  ftill  a 'more  intolerable  inconve- 
nience, no  houfe  has  fo  few  as  five  or  fix  families  in 
it.  The  apartments  of  the  gteateft  ladies,  and  even 
of  the  minifters  of  ftate,  are  divided  but  by  a parti- 
tion from  that  of  a taylor  or  fhoe-maker.  Thoi'e 
who  have  houfes  of  their  own  let  out  the  parts  they 
do  notufe  to  whoever  will  take  them  ; and  thus  the 
great  flairs,  which  are  all  of  ftone,  are  as  common 
and  as  dirty  as  the  ftreet.  It  is  true,  when  once  you 
have  travelled  through  them,  nothing  can  be  more 
furprifingly  magnificient  than  the  apartments.  They 
are  commonly  a fuite  of  eight  or  ten  large  rooms  all 
inlaid,  the  doors  and  windows  fichly  carved  and  gilt, 
and  the  furniture  fuch  as  is  feldom  feen  in  the  palaces 
of  fovereign  princes  in  o:her  countries.  The  apart- 
ments are  adorned  with  hangings  of  the  fineft  Bmf- 
fels  tapeftry,  prodigious  large  looking-glafles  in  filver 
frames,  fine  Japan  tables,  beds,  chairs,  canopies,  and 
window-curtains  of  the  richeft  Genoa  damafk  or  vel- 
vet, almoft  covered  with  gold  lace  or  embroidery. — 
The  rooms  are  alfo  adorned  with  pictures,  vaft  jars  of 
> Japan  porcelain,  and  large  luftres  of  rock  cryftal. 
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The  city  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  the  Schotten, 
JV ubmer,  Stuben , and  Carinthian.  There  are  fifteen 
principal  fquares. 

The  moft  remarkable  church  in  this  city  is  the  me- 
tropolitan church  of  St.  Stephen,  a very  dark  ftruc- 
tureof  free-ftone,  adorned  on  the  outfide  with  fculp- 
ture  repre Tenting  faints,  beafts,  flowers,  pyramids,  &c. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  various  co- 
lours. The  higheft  tower  is  four  hundred  and  iixty, 
or,  according  to  others,  only  four  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  Aujlrian  feet  and  a half  high.  It  is  built  of 
large  blocks  of  free  ftone,  fattened  together  with  iron 
braces,  and  isthe  ftrongeft  fteeple  in  Europe.  In  it 
hangs  a great  bell  upwards  of  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
thirty-two  feet  two  inches  in  circumference,  weighing, 
exclufive  of  the  clapper,  feventeen  tons  and  a half. — 
The  clapper,  which  is  eleven  feet  and  a half  long, 
weighs  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  eight  pounds. — 
It  was  caft  by  order  of  the  emperor  Joleph  I.  out  of 
the  TurkiJ}}  field-pieces  taken  in  feveral  battles.  In 
the  infide  of  this  church  is  a coftly  high  altar,  with 
many  relics  and  curiofities,  and  a magnificent  marble 
monument  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

Among  the  charitable  foundations  is  the  burgher’s 
hofpital,  in  which  three  thoufand  perfons  are  main- 
tained. 

The  imperial  mufeum  is  in  the  caftle,  and  has  an 
aftonifhing  variety  of  curiofities  in  gold,  filver,  ivory, 
and  mother  of  pearl ; mathematical  inftruments  of 
exquifite  workmanfhip,  excellent  pictures,  antique 
intaglios,  vafes  of  agate,  jafp-r,  cryftal,  garnet,  eme- 
rald, and  jewels  of  ineftimable  value.  Among  the 
curiofities  is  ferioufly  (hewn  a diemon,  or  fa  miliar 
fpirit,  which  being  conjured  out  of  a demoniac,  was 
confined  in  a glafs  : but  this  is  really  nothing  more 
than  fome  dark-coloured  mofs,  or  fomething  of  that 
kind,  which  has  fome  diftant  refemblance  of  a little 
man,  and  is  naturally  inclofed  within  a triangular 
piece  of  cryftal. 

The  imperial  library  is  a very  handfome  edifice, 
adorned  with  good  paintings,  fculptures,  and  a fu- 
perb  gallery  : with  refpeCt  to  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  the  manufcripts,  it  may  vie  with  the  Vatican 
and  royal  French  libraries,  and,  with  refpeCt  to  printed 
books,  it  exceeds  them. 

The  land-houfe  of  the  ftates  of  Lower  Aujlria , and 
the  town-houfe,  are  fine  modern  ftruCtures.  The 
riding  houfe,  and  the  chancery  of  the  empire,  are 
noble  buildings  in  the  modern  tafte.  The  other 
public  buildings  here  are  the  imperial  arfenal,  the 
imperial  naval  arfenal  near  the  new  gate,  in  which  is 
every  thing  neceflary  for  the  equipment  of  the  fhips 
ufed  on  the  Danube ; and  the  opera-houfe,  which  is 
a magnificent  ftruCture. 

The  univerfity  is  faid  to  confift  of  four  nations ; 
thefe  are  the  Aujlrian , RheniJJj,  Hungarian , and  Saxon. 
An  academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
was  founded  here  in  1705.  The  ’There fian  college 

was  founded  by  the  late  emprefs  queen  Maria  Terela, 
and  is  a vyell-inftituted  riding  academy.  The  Savoy 
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Jdch’en/tein  riding  academy  was  founded  by  Maria 
Therela,  duciiefs  of  Savoy,  who  was  born  prineefs  of 
Licktenjlein. 

Among  the  palaces  of  Vienna  is  that  of  prince  Eu- 
gene, which  confifls  of  four  Rories,  the  third  of 
which  is  the  mod  magnificent  ; but  the  apartments 
and  flair-cafe  are  fomewhat  darkened  by  the  houfes 
on  the  otl  «r  fide  of  the  ftreet.  In  the  front  are  three 
doors  opening  into  fo  many  balconies,  and  in  every 
Rory  are  feventeen  windows.  The  roof  is  flat,  in  the 
Italian  tafle,  and  adorned  with  eigliteeh  large  flatues. 
In  one  of  the  antichambers  are  fine  paintings,  repre- 
fenting  the  battles  of  Hochjlet , Zenta,  and  four  others  ; 
but  the  piece  which  firft  ftrikes  the  eye,  is  the  relief 
of  the  city  of  Turin.  Among  the  beautiful  tapeftry, 
that  reprefenting  a fhipwreck  is  particularly  admired. 
Some  of  the  apartments  are  hung  with  crimfon  velvet, 
efpecially  that  in  which  the  late  prince  Eugene  gave 
oudience  to  the  TurkJlj.  ambafiador,  under  a canopy, 
and  in  a chair  of  Rate.  The  Rove  in  this  room  is 
made  of  brafs,  and  reprefents  Hercules  vanquishing 
the  hydra.  In  another  apartment  is  a book-cafe  and 
a ddk  covered  entirely  with  tortoife  fhell.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Jooking-glafs  cham- 
ber ; and  indeed,  every  part  of  this  fuperb  palace  is 
embellifhed  with  exquilite  p’aftures,  glades  of  all  kinds, 
and  fine  chimney-pieces.  The  library  contains  four- 
teen thoufand  volumes,  which  are  moftly  folios,  and, 
being  bound  in  red  Turley  gilt,  make  a fine  appear- 
ance. In  this  library  K'alfo  a planetarium,  in  which 
Mr.  Rowley,  an  liuglijhman , has  accurately  repre- 
fented  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  accord- 
ing to,  tire  Copernican  fyfiem. 

The  prince  of  Lichienjlein  has  three  palaces  in  Vi- 
enna ; but  that  in  the  Herron  Street  is  the  moR  mag- 
nificent. The  front  is  adorned  with  columns  and  fta- 
tues  ; and  the  palace  is  furnifhed  in  the  Italian  tafie, 
with  fculptures,  paintings,  and  antiques.  Among 
the  paintings  are  feveral  pieces  of  Rubens ; particu- 
larly fix  capital  pieces,  reprefenting  the  hifiory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  valued  at  twenty-four  thoufand 
dollars  : Herodias  with  John  the  BaptiR’s  head,  by 
Raphael ; the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel , on  vel- 
lum •,  and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  with  his  army 
in  the  Red  Sea,  painted  on  marble,  are  very  curious. 
The  faloon  is  elegant  and  lefty  ; the  vaulted  roof  was 
painted  by  Belucci,  who  alfo  painted  the  ceiling  of 
the  firfi  and  feccnd  Rories  on  canvafs. 

The  fuburbs  are  much  larger  than  the  city  itfelf, 
which  they  encompafs,  but  are  removed  to  the  dift- 
ance  of  live  or  fix  hundred  paces  from  the  works  of 
the  fort.  The  line  which  enclofes  them,  and  extends 
on  both  fides  to  Leopoldjladt , was  in  the  year  1704 
thrown  up  againfi  the  Hungai  ian  rebels,  and  after- 
wards lined  with  bricks  ; the  gates  and  entries  to  it 
being  always. kept  by  regular  guards;  of  thefe  Leopold - 
fladt  is  the  principal,  and  lies  next  the  city  on  an  ifland 
. of  the  Danube  ; it  was  formerly  called  the  Jews  Town, 
but  in  the  year  1 670, the  emperor  Leopold  driving  that 
people  from  hence,  it  took  its  name  from  him. 
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Oppofite  to  it  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  lies 
the  large  fubtirb  of  Rejfau,  which  contains  fome  fine 
churches,  palaces,  houfes,  and  gardens  1 he  no- 
blefl  of  thefe  palaces  is  that  of  prince  Licktenjlein , 
which  is  extremely  magnificent.  The  great  ftair- 
cafe  confifts  of  two  flights,  and  every  Rep  coR  fixty 
guilders,  each  being  a Angle  block  of  red  marble, 
feven  paces  in  length  ; and  in  two  flights  are  a hun- 
dred and  eight  of  thefe  Reps.  Though  the  Italian  pa- 
laces greatly  furpafs  all  others  in  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  flair-cafes,  yet  Italy  affords  very  few 
that  equal  this.  The  apartments  are  large,  conveni- 
ent, and  finifhed  in  the  magnificent  ftyle  which  pre- 
vails in  the  nobleman’s  houles  of  this  country. 

In  the  article  of  attendants,  fome  of  the  Aujhian 
nobility  carry  their  magnificence  to  an  height  which 
could  fcarcely  be  fupported  by  the  befl  eflates  in  Eng- 
land, where  one  footman  is  more  expenfive  than  four 
in  Aujhia.  The  Lichtenjlein  family  is  one  of  the  firft, 
whether  confidered  in  point  of  antiquity,  wealth,  or 
dignity.  This  prince,  befides  his  lands  in  Aujlriei, 
has  confiderable  eflates  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  that 
part  of  Silejia  which  belongs  to  the  emperor.  Like 
prince  Efterhaufie  in  Hungary,  he  has  body  guards  in 
his  pay  ; a diftin&ion,  which,  it  fliould  feem,  is  pe- 
culiar to  thofe  two  fubje&s  in  Europe. 

The  Rennweg  fuburbs  is  remarkable  for  its  churches, 
convents,  palaces,  and  noble  houfes.  The  cloifter 
of  the  female  Salerians,  or  Engli/h  nuns,  is  pretty 
large,  and  has  a fmall  but  coftly  church.  Thefe  nuns 
are  obliged  to  bring  up  and  inftrudt  young  ladies. — 
The  palace  of  prince  Schwartzenberg  is  extremely 
magnificent ; the  faloons,  flair-cafes,  marble  tables, 
looking-glafles,  porcelain  vafes,  paintings,  beds,  and 
other  rich  furniture,  make  this  one  of  the  fineft  pa- 
laces in  Vienna.  The  trees  in  the  large  orangery  in 
the  garden,  inftead  of  being  planted  in  pots  or  tubs, 
Rand  in  the  ground,  and  in  winter  are  fheltered  by 
little  {beds,  whichon  occafion  may  be  warmed. 

The  Prater,  or  imperial  park,  is  a pretty  large 
ifland  planted  with  wood,  and  has  fome  fine  walks, 
to  which  the  people  in  fpring  relort  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  amount  to 
about  a hundred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred  thoufand. 
This  country  about  Vienna  is  fertile,  and  produces 
good  grafs. 

The  fineft  of  all  the  imperial  pleafure-houfes  is 
Schonbrun,  which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  a league  from 
Vienna  ; it  was  begun  by  the  emperor  Jofeph  I.  who 
did  not  live  to  finifli  it.  The  pleafant  fituation  of 
this  place  is,  however,  attended  with  one  inconveni- 
ence, which  is,  that  the  little  river  Wien  erodes  the 
road  feveral  times  between  it  and  Vienna;  and  as  it 
is  fubject  to  fudden  floods,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
a perfon  who  goes  to  Schenbrun  at  noon  without  the 
leaft  danger,  in  the  evening  finds  his  return  imprac- 
ticable by  the  dwelling  of  the  river. 

Prince  Kaunitz  built  about  ten  years  ago,  viz.  in 
1 774,  a houfe  at  I.axenberg,  a pleafant  village  about 
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ten  miles  from  Vienna , where  there  is  a fmall  palace, 
with  a very  extenfive  park,  belonging  to  the  Impe- 
rial family  This  minifter  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
late  emprefs  for  many  years.  He  was  her  envoy  at 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1 748  ; was  of  her 
cabinet  council,  and  minifter  for  all  foreign  affairs  un- 
til her  death.  This  nobleman  was  fuppofed  to  have 
greater  influence  with  her  than  any  other  perfon. 

It  will  be  proper,  before  we  take  leave  of  Vienna, 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ce- 
lebrated city.  The  Proteftants  have  the  public  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  allowed  them  at  the  houfes 
of  the  S-wediJh , Danijb , and  Dutch  ambaffadors  ; but 
in  the  ftreets  they  mull  take  care  not  to  come  in  the 
way  of  a proceflion  of  the  Hofl,  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude frequently  handling  very  roughly  thofe  who  con- 
fciencioufly  fcruple  to  kneel  as  it  paffes  by. 

The  pride  of  rank  is  a continual  iubjeft  of  quarrels 
among  the  great;  for  none  of  them  will,  upon  any 
condition,  defift  from  their  pretentions  where  they 
imagine  their  rank  is  concerned.  The  lady  Wort- 
ley  Montague  obferves,  that  they  are  never  lively 
but  upon  points  of  ceremony  ; and  mentions  two 
coaches,  which  meeting  in  a narrow  ftreet  at  night, 
and  the  ladies  in  them  not  being  able  to  adjuft  the 
ceremonial  of  whofe  coachman  fhould  back,  fat 
there,  with  equal  gallantry,  till  two  in  the  morning  ; 
when  the  emperor  fending  his  guards,  they  were 
both  taken  out  exaftly  at  the  fame  moment,  and 
carried  away  in  chairs.  The  men  are  not  lefs  touch- 
ed wjth  this  point  of  honour  ; and  not  only  fcorn  to 
marry,  but  to  make  love  to  any  woman  of  a family 
lefs  illuftrious  than  their  own.  Dr.  Moore,  how- 
ever, informs  us,  that  the  manners  of  this  court  are 
confiderably  altered  fince  Lady  Montague  was  there, 
particularly  (ince  the  accefllon  of  the  late  emprefs, 
whofe  underflanding  and  affability  abridged  many  of 
the  irkfome  ceremonials  formerly  in  ufe.  Her  Ton’s 
philofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  the  amiable  and  con- 
ciliating character  of  her  whole  family,  have  no  doubt 
tended  to  put  fociety  in  general  upon  a more  eafy  and 
agreeable  footing.  People  of  different  ranks  now 
do  buflnefs  together  with  eafe  ; and  meet  at  public 
places  without  any  of  thofe  ridiculous  difputes  about 
precedency,  of  which  the  ingenious  Englijh  lady  has 
given  fuch  lively  defcriptions.  Yet  trifling  puncti- 
lios are  not  fo  completely  banifhed  as  probably  the 
emperor  would  wilh  (he  himfelf  being  the  leaf!  punc- 
tilious man  in  his  dominions)  ; for  there  is  certainly 
y£t  a greater  feparation  than  good  fenfe  would  direft 
between  the  various  clafles  of  the  fubjeft.  The  fen- 
timents  of  a people  change  very  gradually  ; and  it 
takep  a courfe  of  years  before  reafon,  or  even  the 
example  of  the  fovereign,  can  overcome  old  cufloms 
and  prejudice*.  The  higher  or  ancient  families  keep 
themfelves  at  a diftance  from  the  inferior,  or  newly 
created  nobility,  as  thefe  do  from  citizens  ; fo  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  inferior  clalfes  to  be  in  fo- 
ciety, or  to  have  their  families  much  connected  with 
thole  of  the  fuperior  ranks  : and  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  a political  fenfe,  there  are  certain  places 
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of  high  truft  in  government,  which  cannot  be  occu- 
pied by  any  but  the  higher  order  of  nobility  ; fo  that 
the  offices  in  the  flate,  which  require  the  greateft 
abilities,  are  filled  from  that  clafs  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  which  there  is  the  leaft  chance  of  finding 
them. 

As  the  houfes  of  the  great  are  richly  furniflied, 
the  good  tafte  and  magnificence  of  their  tables  are 
anfwerable  to  that  of  their  furniture.  They  have 
frequently  fifty  diffies  of  meat,  all  ferved  in  filver, 
and  well  drefled  ; with  a defert  proportionable, 
ferved  in  the  fineft  china,  but  what  appears  moffc 
furprizing,  is  the  variety  and  richnefs  of  their  wines. 
It  is  ufual  to  lay  a lift  of  their  names  upon  the  plates 
of  their  guefts,  along  with  their  napkins  ; and  there 
are  fometimes  eighteen  different  forts,  all  exquifite  in 
their  kind. 

Mr.  Keyfler  fays,  that  when  the  late  emprefs 
amufed  herfelf  in  the  evening  with  playing  at  cards, 
her  company  confifted  of  the  ladies  of  the  privy- 
counfellors  or  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  according 
to  their  feniority.  She  ufually  played  at  a gulden,  or 
two  (hillings  and  four-pence,  a fifh 

On  the  faint’s  day  of  the  name  of  any  of  the  royal 
family,  operas  are  exhibited,  each  of  which  is  faid  to 
coft  about  fix  thoufand  guldens  ; for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  theatre,  the  fplendor  of  the  decorations, 
the  richnefs  of  the  habits,  and  the  performance  in 
the  orcheftra,  furpafs  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. Thefe  days  are  called  days  of  gala  ; and  the 
ladies  of  quality,  whenever  they  have  a mind  to  dif- 
play  the  magnificence  of  their  apartments,  or  oblige 
a friend  by  complimenting  them  on  the  day  of  their 
faint,  declare  that  on  fuch  a day  will  be  their  gala. — 
The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  takes  no  particular  notice 
of  any  body,  nor  returns  any  body’s  vifit.  The  com- 
pany are  fplendidly  entertained,  and  afterwards  di- 
vided into  feveral  parties  at  cards,  or  converfation, 
all  games  of  hazard  being  forbidden. 

The  operas  are  here  performed  at  court  ; and  as 
the  noble  lady,  with  whofe  obfervations  we  have  in 
feveral  parts  embellifhed  this  work,  has  fully  de- 
fcribed  them,  we  fhall  give  a particular  account  of 
this  and  other  diverfions  from  her  letters.  This  lady, 
on  vifiting  one  of  thefe  operas,  fays,  “The  ftage  was 
built  over  a very  large  canal ; and,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  aft,  divided  into  two  parts,  difcovering 
the  water  ; on  which  there  immediately  came,  from 
different  parts,  two  fleets  of  little  gilded  vcffels,  that 
gave  the  reprefentation  of  a naval  fight.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  this  fcene  ; and  all  the 
reft  were  perfeftly  fine  in  their  kind.  The  ftory  of 
the  opera  was  the  enchantment  of  Alcina,  which 
gives  opportunities  for  a great  variety  of  machines 
and  changes  of  the  fcene,  which  are  performed  with 
furprifing  fwiftnefs.  The  theatre  is  fij  large  that  it 
is  hard  to  carry  the  eye  to  the  end  of  it  ; and  the  ha- 
bits in  the  utmoft  magnificence,  to  the  number  of 
a hundred  and  eight.  No  houfe  could  hold  fuch 
large  decorations ; but  the  ladies  all  fitting  in  the 
open  air,  expofes  them  to  gre;  t inconveniencies  , for 
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there  is  bat  one  canopy  for  the  imperial  family  ; and 
the  firft  night  it  was  reprdented,  a Ihower  of  rain 
happening,  the  opera  was  broke  off ; and  the  com- 
pany crowded  away  in  fiich  confufion,  that  I was  al- 
moil  fqneezed  to  death, 

“ But  if  their  operas  are  thus  delightful,  their  co- 
medies are,  in  as  high  a degree,  ridiculous.  They 
have  but  one  play-houfe,  where  I had  the  curioiity 
to  go  to  a German  comedy,  and  was  very  glad  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  I'tory  of  Amphitrion.  As  that  fubject 
lias  been  already  handled  by  a Latin,  French , and 
Englijh  poet,  I was  curious  to  fee  what  an  Aujirian 
author  would  make  of  it.  I underhand  enough  of 
that  language  to  comprehend  the  greateft  part  of  it  ; 
and,  belides,  1 took  with  me  a lady  that  had  the  good- 
nefs  to  explain  to  me  every  word.  The  way  is  to 
take  a box,  which  holds  four,  for  yourfelf  and  com- 
pany. The  fixed  price  is  a gold  ducat.  I thought 
the  houfe  very  low  and  dark  ; but  I confefs  the  co- 
medy admirably  recompenfed  that  defeeft.  I never 
laughed  lo  much  in  my  life.  It  began  with  Jupiter's 
falling  in  love  out  of  a peep-hole  m the  clouds,  and 
ended  with  the  birth  of  Hercules.  But  what  was 
* cftpleafant  was-,  the  ufe  Jupiter  made  of  his  meta- 
morphoiis ; for  you  no  fooner  faw  him  under  the 
figure  of  Amphitrion,  but  inftead  of  flying  to  Alc- 
mena  with  the  raptures  Mr.  D'ryden  puts  into  his 
mouth,  he  fends  for  Amphitrion’s  tailor,  and  cheats 
him  of  a laced  coat,  and  his  banker  of  a bag  of  mo- 
ney, a Jew  of  a diamond  ring,  and  befpeaks  a great 
flipper  in  his  name  ; and  the  greateft  part  of  the  co- 
medy turns  upon  poor  Amphitrion’s  being  tormented 
by  thefe  people  for  their  debts.  Mercury  ufes  Sofia 
in  the  fame  manner.  But  I could  not  ealily  pardon 
the  liberty  the  poet  has  taken  of  larding  his  play,  not 
only  w ith  indecent  expreflions,  but  fuch  grofsavords 
as  I do  not  think  our  mob  would  luffer  from  a moun- 
tebank. Befides,  the  two  Sofias  very  fairly  let  down 
their  breeches  in  the  direct  view  of  the  boxes,  which 
were  full  of  people  of  the  firft  rank,  that  feemed  very 
well  plealed  with  their  entertainment,  and  allured  me 
this  was  a celebrated  piece.” 

The  public  diverlions  for  people  of  fafhion  in  Vi- 
enna have  been  greatly  refined  fince  the  time  that 
this  lady  attended  them.  Metaftaiio  the  great  im- 
prover of  the  Italian  opera,  whole  pieces  have  been 
received  on  all  the  opera  theatres  of  Europe , and  who 
refided  in  this  capital  many  years,  died  here  in  the 
year  1781. 

The  ingenious  lady  above-mentioned  deferibes  ano- 
ther common  amufement  of  the  court,  which  will 
farther  ferve  to  characterize  the  tafie  of  the  great  in 
this  metropolis.  The  emprels  w as  feated  on  a little 
throne  at  the  end  of  a fine  alley  in  her  garden,  and 
on  each  fide  of  her  were  ranged  two  parties  of  her 
ladies  of  quality,  headed  by  two  young  archduch- 
effes,  all  drefled  in  their  hair  full  of  jewels,  with 
fine  light  guns  in  their  hands ; and  at  proper  dif- 
j'tances  were  placed  three  oval  pictures,  which  were 
’he  jjarks  to  be  ftiot  at.  The  firft  was  that  of  a 
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Cupid  filling  a bumper  of  Burgundy  ; and  the  motto, 
“ It  is  caly  to  be  valiant  here.”  The  fecond.  For- 
tune holding  a garland  in  her  hand,  with  the  motto,. 
“ For  her  whom  Fortune  favours.”  The  third  was 
a Avord  with  a laurel  wreath  on  the  point  ; the 
motto,  “ Here  is  no  fhame  to  the  vanquished. 
Near  the  emprefs  was  a gilded  trophy  wreathed  with 
flowers,  formed  of  little  crooks,  on  which  hung  rich 
Turkp  handkerchiefs,  tippets,  ribbon  , laces,  iEc. 
for  the  final l prizes.  The  emprefs  gave  the  firft 
with  her  own  hand,  which  was  a line  ruby  ring  fet 
round  with  diamonds  in  a gold  fnuff-box.  There 
was  for  the  fecond  a little  Cupid  fet  with  brilliants  ; 
and,  befides  thefe,  a fet  of  fine  china  for  the  tea-ta- 
ble, japanned  trunks,  fans,  and  many  other  things  of 
the  like  nature.  All  the  men  of  quality  at  Vienna 
were  fpeclators  ; but  the  ladies  alone  had  permiffion 
to  (hoot  ; and  the  archduchefs  Amelia  carried  off  the 
firft  prize. 

The  ideas  relative  to  drefs  feem  to  have  entirely 
changed  fince  lady  Mary’s  time  : and  if  the  drefs  of 
the  ladies  be  abfurd  as  ihe  deferibes  it,  it  is  at  lealt 
not  fo  lingular  ; for  they,  like  the  reft  of  Europe , 
have  now  adopted  the  Parifnm  modes.  The  prefent 
race  of  Aujirian  ladies  can  differ  in  nothing  more 
than  they  do  in  looks  from  their  grand-mothers  ; 
who,  if  any  of  them  are  ftill  alive,  may  be  as  beauti- 
ful at  this  day  as  they  were  when  lhe  wrote  ; for  time 
itfelf  could  hardly  improve  that  uglinefs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  her,  was  in  full  bloom  lixty  years  ago. — 
“ I did  not,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  «*■  enquire  what  me- 
thods the  parents  have  devifed  to  remedy  this  incon- 
veniency  ; but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is 
remedied  very  effectually : for  at  prefent  there  is  no 
fcarcity  of  female  beauty  at  the  court  of  Vienna. — 
This-being  the  cafe,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  gal- 
lantly mult  now  be  more  prevalent  than  when  her 
ladyfliip  was  there  : but,  exclufive  of  any  real  differ- 
ence which  may  have  happened  in  the  fentiments 
of  the  ladies  thenffelves,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
obferve,  during  the  long  reign  of  the  late  emprefs,  an 
uncommon  degree  of  circumfpeCtion  in  that  parti- 
cular; as  nothing  was  more  heinous  in  the  eyes  oF 
her  Imperial  Apoitolic  Majefty.  She  feemed  to  think 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  like  the  wife  of  Csefar,  fhould 
not  only  be  free  from  guilt,  but  what  is  ftill  more 
difficult,  free  from  fufpicion  ; and  ftrongly  marked 
by  her  manner,  that  lhe  was  too  well  informed  when 
any  piece  of  fcandal  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
of  them.  With  regard  to  what  lady  Mary  calls  fub- 
marriages,  Dr.  Moore  does  not  imagine  that  they  are 
common  at  prefent  in  all  the  latitude  of  her  deferip- 
tion  ; but  it  is  not  uncommon,  he  fays,  for  married 
ladies  here  to  avow  the  greateft  degree  of  friendfliip 
and  attachment  to  men  who  are  not  their  hufbands, 
and  to  live  with  them  in  great  intimacy  without  hurl- 
ing their  reputation,  or  being  fufpeCfed  even  by  their 
own  fex,  of  having  deviated  from  the  laws  of  mo- 
defty.  Moore’s  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p,  339. 
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The  diverfions  of  the  common  people  in  this  capi- 
tal feem  to  be  rude,  favage,  and  ferocious,  beyond 
.any  thing  now  praftifed  by  any  other  civilized  nation. 
Dr  Burney  has  given  a curious  proof  of  this,  by 
trartflating  literally  one  of  the  handbills  which  is  dif- 
tributed  through  the  ftreets  every  Sunday,  and  on 
feftival-,  and  which  runs  thus  : 

“ This  day,  by  imperial  licence,  in  the  great  am- 
phi-theatre,  at  .five  o’clock,  will  begin  the  following 
diverfions  : 

“ i ft.  A"  wild  Hungarian  ox,  in  full  fize  (that  is, 
with  fire  under  his  tail,  and  crackers  faftened  to  his 
ears  and  horns,  and  to  other  parts  of  his  body)  will 
be  fst  upon  by  dogs.  2d.  A wild  boar  will,  in  the 
fame  manner,  be  baited  by  dogs.  3d.  A great  bear 
will,  immediately  after,  be  torn  by  dogs.  4th.  A 
wolf  will  be  hunted  by  dogs  of  the  fleeted:  kind.  5th. 
A very  furious  and  enraged  wild  bull,  from  Hungary , 
will  be  attacked  by  fierce  and  hungry  dogs.  6th.  A 
frefli  bear  will  be  attacked  by  hounds  7th.  Will 
-appear  a fierce  wild  boar,  juft  caught,  which  will  now 
be  baited  for  the  firft  time,  by  dogs  defended  with 
iron  armour.  8th.  A beautiful  African  tyger.  9th. 
This  will  be  changed  for  a bear.  1 oth.  A frelh  and 
fierc e Hungarian,  ox.  Iith.  And  laftly,  a furious 
and  hungry  bear,  which  has  had  no  food  for  eight 
days,  will  attack  a young  wild  bull,  and  eat  him  alive 
upon  the  fpot ; and  if  he  is  unable  to  complete  the 
bufinefs,  a wolf  will  be  ready  to  help  him.” 

Thefe  barbarous  fpeflacles  are  ufually  attended  by 
two  or  three  thoufand  people,  among  whom  are  a 
great  number  of  ladies  ! 

We  cannot  clofe  this  feflion,  without  paying  a tri- 
bute of  refpedt  to  the  uncommon  merit  of  Jofeph  II. 
the  prefent  emperor  of  Germany , by  inferring  the  fol- 
lowing trait  of  his  character  : The  emperor  is  of 

the  middle  fize,  well  made,  and  of  a.  fair  complexion 
he  has  a confiderable  refemblance  to  his  filler,  the 
queen  of  France.  His  manner  is  affable,  obliging, 
and  perfectly  free  from  the  refer ve  and  lofty  deport- 
ment affumed  by  fome  on  account  of  high  birth.  He 
is  regular  in  his  way  of  life,  moderate  in  his  plea- 
fures,  Heady  in  his  plans,  and  diligent  in  bufinefs. — 
He  is  fond  of  his  army,  and  difpofed  to  allow  his 
foldiers  every  comfort  and  neceffary,  confident  with 
their  fituation.  He  is  an  oeconomift,  and  lavifhes 
very  little  money  on  ufelefs  pomp,  miftreffes,  or  fa- 
vourites. His  ufual  drefs  is  a plain  uniform  of  white 
faced  with  red.  When  he  goes  to  Laxenburg , Schon- 
brun , and  other  places  near  Vienna , he  generally 
drives  two  horfes  in  an  open  chaife,  with  a fervant 
behind,  and  no  other  attendant  of  any  kind.  He  ve- 
ry feldom  allows  the  guard  to  turn  out  as  he  pafles 
.through  the  gate.  Nobody  ever  had  a ftronger  did 
pofition  to  judicious  enquiry  : he  is  fond  of  converf- 
ing  with  ingenious  people  : when  he  hears  of  any 
perfon,  of  whatever  rank  or  country,  being  diftin- 
guilhed  for  any  particular  talent,  he  is  eager  to  con- 
verfe  with  him  ; and  turns  the  converfation  to  the 
fubjeft  on  which  the  perfon  is  thought  to  excel, 
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drawing  from  him  all  the  ufeful  information  he  can. — 
This  monarch  converfes  with  all  the  eafe  an  j'arfibiii- 
ty  of  a private  gentleman,  and  gradually  feduces  others 
to  talk  with  the  fame  eafe  to  him.  Of  all  the  m’ans 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  this  is  perhaps  the  mod 
powerful  and  the  moll  proper  that  can  be  ul'ed  by 
one,  whofe  more  neceffary  occupations  do  not  leave 
him  much  time  for  ftudy.  Dr.  M o *e  relates,  that 
the  emperor  being  prelent  at  a converfation  held  at 
the  countefs  of  Walftcin’s,  on  the  incorn  euiencies 
which  attended  the  ceremonious  etiquette  obierved 
by  perfons  of  high  rank,  took  notice,  in  judificatioft 
of  his  own  conduct,  that  it  would  be  hard,  if,  becaufe 
he  was  an  emperor,  he  fhould  be  deprived  of  the 
pleafures  of  focial  life  ; u for,”  fays  he,  “ ail  the 
grimace  and  parade  to  which  people  in  my  fituation 
are  accuftomed  from  their  cradles,  have  not  made  me 
fo  vain  as  to  imagine  that  I atn  in  any  effential 
quality  fuperior  to  other  men  ; and  if  I had  any  ten- 
dency to  Inch  an  opinion,  the  lured  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  the  method  I take  of  mixing  in  fociety,  where 
I have  daily  occadons  of  finding  myfelf  inferior  in  ta- 
lents to  thofel  meet  with.  Confcious  of  this,  it  will 
afford  me  no  enjoyment  to  affume  airs  of  a fupericrity, 
which  I feel  does  not  exift  : I endeavour  therefore 
to  pleafe  and  to  be  pleafed,  and,  as  much  as  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  my  fi’  nation  will  permit,  to  enjoy  the 
bleffings  of  fociety  like  other  men  ; convinced  that 
the  man  who  is  fecluded  from  thole,  and  raifes  him- 
felf  above  friendlhip,  is  alfo  raifed  above  happinefs, 
and  deprived  of  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.” 
— “ This  kind  of  language,”  adds  our  author,  “ is 
not  uncommon  with  poor  philofophers;  but  I imagine 
it  is  rarely  held  by  princes,  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it  more  rarely  put  in  practice.” 

“ The  imperial  family,”  fays  this  traveller,  arc 
uncommonly  well-looking,  and  have  a very  ftrong 
refemblance  to  each  other.  They  are  all  of  a fair 
complexion,  with  large  blue  eyes  ; and  fome  of  them, 
particularly  the  archduke,  is  diftinguilhed  by  the 
thick  lip  fo  long  remarked  in  the  Aujlrian  fa- 
mily.” 

The  Aujlrian  army,  according  to  the  fame  writer, 
was  calculated,  in  1 775,  at  confiderably  above  two 
hundred  thoufand  ; and  it  is  imagined  there  never 
was  a greater  number  of  excellent  ofiicers  in  the  fer- 
vice  than  at  prefent. 

SECT.  X. 

A concife  Defcriplion  of  the  other  principal  Places  in  the 
Archduchy  of  Auftria  ; particularly  Baden  and  Neu- 
ftadt,  Lintz,  Ens,  and  Steyr. 

O N E of  the  emperor’s  mod  magnificent 
pleafure-houfes  is  Laxenburg,  which  is  fttuated 
about  two  German  miles  from  Vienna , in  a pleafant 
little  wood  ; and  near  it  is  a pretty  well  inhabited  vil- 
lage and  park.  The  exten  five  circumjacent  plain  af- 
fords very  great  conveniencies  for  the  baiting  of 
E e 2 Isferons, 
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herons,  which  is  fa’d  to  be  performed  here  in  fpring- 
time  by  the  imperial  family. 

In  tire  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  is  Baden,  which 
is  much  frequented  for  its  warm  baths,  affemblies, 
snd  other  diverfions.  Both  fexes  bathe  here,  with- 
out diftin£tion,  in  the  fame  bath,  and  at  the  fame 
time.  I he  bathing  clothes  are  made  to  cover  the 
whole  body ; and  thofe  of  the  women  have  lead 
at  the  bottom  of  them,  to  keep  them  down. 
There  are  feats  within  the  baths  for  the  convenience 
of  fitting  in  the  water,  which  can  be  raifed  or  lower- 
ed at  pleafure  The  company  walk  up  and  down  in 
the  bath  converting  together,  and  the  ladies  are  fome- 
times  treated  with  fvveetmeats.  There  are  particular 
doors  and  hairs  leading  into  the  feparate  llove-rooms 
out  of  the  bath,  where  the  different  fexes  drefs  and 
undrefs  apart.  Some  of  thefe  baths  are  within,  and 
others  without  it ; and  in  mod  of  them  the  water  is 
extremely  clear.  The  principal  is  called  the  women’s 
baths,  and  next  to  that  the  Duke  s and  Anthony's  baths. 

"3  here  is  alio  one  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor. 
The  fulphurous  effluvia  arifing  from  the  baths,  tinge 
mod  kind  of  metals  with  yellow  ; and  a filver  cup, 
after  being  fome  time  ufed  for  drinking  the  water, 
contracts  a fort  .of  gilding.  Thefe  baths  are  chiefly 
recommended  to  patients  afflidted  with  the  gout, 
lameneis,  pains  in  the  joints,  or  any  arthritic  difor- 
ders.  Barren  women  often  refort  thither,  and  find 
relief  ; but  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  virtue  of 
the  water,  or  that  of  the  company,  we  fhall  not  de- 
termine. 

Neustadt  is  a pleafant  and  well  built  town  on  the 
Letlha  : it  is  well  fortified,  and  contains  fome  broad 
even  ftreets,  with  fome  fine  fquares  ornamented  with 
pillars  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Thefe  pillars 
have  a fine  efledt  in  a city  ; and  though  feldoni  feen«. 
in  other  Popifh  countries,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
Aujhian  territories.  The  palace  here  has  been  allot- 
ted for  the  new  erected  military  academy,  and  is  now 
inhabitediby  the  young  gentlemen,  who  are  inftrudt- 
ed  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  all  parts 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  by  others  in  the  mathematics 
and  polite  literature.  Out  of  the  fine  earth  near  this 
place  is  made  a very  beautiful  fort  of  porcelain. 

The  mod  confiderable  places  in  Upper  Aujlria , 
which  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Aujlria , which  {lands 
in  ar.  agreeable  fituation  on  the  Danube,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  twenty-one  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
the  fourteenth  degree  twelve  minutes  eaft  longitude. 

It  is  well  built  and  populous,  and  has  fome  fine  fu- 
burbs.  In  this  citadel  are  the  courts  of  juftice  for 
Upper  Aujlria.  I)r.  Barney  deferibes  the  approaches 
to  this  town  by  water  as  very  beautiful.  On  each 
fide  the  Danube  is  a road,  at  the  foot  of  high  moun- 
tains and  rocks  covered  with  trees.  The  cattle  is  feen 
at  a great  diffance*,  and  houfes  and  convents,  mak- 
ing part  of  the  town,  upon  the  fummits  of  fome  of 


the  high  eft  hilb,  which  have  a fine  appearance.  Here 
is  a bridge  over  the  Danube,  confiding  of  twenty-one 
wide  arches.  “ 1 here  is  fitch  an  appearance  of  piety 
[fuperftition]  here,”  fays  Dr.  Burney,  “ as  I never  Caw 
before  in  the  motl  bigotted  Catholic  countries.  All 
along  the  Danube,  near  any  town,  there  are  little 
chapels  eredted  at  only  twenty  or  thirty  yards  difiance 
from  each  other,  fometimes  on  the  tides  of  mour.e 
tains  : thefe  are  not  fuificiently  fpticioiis  to  contain 
either  prieft  or  worfhippers,  but  are  deiigned  merely 
as  receptacles  for  a crucifix  or  a virgin  : and  I faw 
not  an  houfe  in  Lintz  that  had  not  a virgin  or  a faint 
painted  or  carved  upon  it.”  Thefe  chapels,  it  fhould 
feem,  are  the  fame  kind  of  erections,  as  the  pillars 
mentioned  above. 

Ens,  a large  city  feated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ens,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Danube.  It  contains  the  ftrang  citadel  of  Enfeck. 
On  this  fpot  the  ancient  town  of  Laureacutn  was 
eredted,  where  was  a Roman  colony,  which  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Huns  about  the  year  450.  The  pre- 
fent  town  was  built  in  the  year  900,  and  fuffered 
greatly  by  fire  in  1730.  A confiderable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  here. 

Steyr  is  a town  fituated  on  a river  of  the  lame 
name,  near  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Ens.  It 
contifis  of  three  parts  ; the  town  w ith  its  fuburbs, 
and  the  villages  of  Ens  and  Steyr,  both  wdiich  have  a 
communication  with  the  former  by  means  of  bridges. 
It  has  a citadel,  which  hands  on  a point  of  a fteep 
rock  w'ithin  the  walls.  Mold  of  the  inhabitants 
work  in  fteel  and  iron.  This  place  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a county,  and  belonged  to  Stiria ; but  it 
has  been  feparated  from  thence,  and  added  to  the 
country  above  the  Ens. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  Duchy  of  Stiria. 

Its  Situation,  Mountains,  and  Face  of  the  Country  ; its 

Produce,  Rivers , See.  with  the  principal  Places  it 

contains . 

STIR  I A,  or  Steyermark,  in  the  circle  of 
Aujlria,  is  bounded  by  the  archduchy  of  Aujlria  on 
the  north,  by  Hungary  on  the  eafi,  by  Carniola  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Carinthia  and  Saltzburg  on  the 
■w  eft.  The  northerly  part  is  called  the  Upper  Steyer- 
mark, and  the  foutherly  the  Under. 

Upper  Steyermark  contains  many  high  and  fteep 
mountains,  among  which  the  Grimming  is  the  higheft 
in  the  country  ; but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, this  duchy  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  fo  that  in 
many  places  the  higheft  tops  of  the  mountains  are 
inhabited. 

The  people  who  dwell  in  thefe  parts  in  wdnter, 
when  great  quantities  of  fnow  fail,  are  blocked  up 
for  feveral  months,  and  as  it  were  rendered  captives. 

Indeed 
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.Indeed  they  are  fo  habituated  to  the  cold,  that  they 
feldom  come  down  front  thefe  eminences.  It  is  afto- 
nilliirg  that  they  are  able  to  fucceed  fo  well  with  the 
plough  on  thefe  mountains,  and  that  the  eminences 
thcmtelves  are  fo  fertile. 

The  mountains  contain  filver,  lead,  copper,  and 
pa  ticularly  iron.  The  Stirian  fteel  is  reckoned  the 
belt  m Europe.  The  for  efts  with  which  the  ridges  of 
the  mountains  are  covered,  yield  a fufficient  quantity 
of  wood  for  the  ufe  of  the  fmelting  huts.  In  thele 
mountains  are  likewife  hot  baths  and  medicinal 
jprings. 

The  principal  rivers  which  run  through  this  coun- 
try, are  the  Muehr  and  Ens , both  of  which  rife  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Saltzburg. 

Lower  Steyermark  has  fewer  mountains  and  more 
plains.  The  hills  produce  fine  wine,  and  the  plains, 
which  are  alfo  fruitful,  have  hot  baths  and  medicinal 
fprings.  In  the  quarter  of  Cilli,  as  in  Carniola  and 
Italy , dormice  are  caught  in  plenty,  and  eaten. 

The  language  of  the  Stir  it  ns  is  very  rough.  They 
fpeak  the  Wendijh  tongue,  which  is  in  ufe  among  the 
common  people  for  feveral  miles  round  Gratz but 
thofe  who  are  raifed  only  a fmall  degree  above  the 
vulgar  fpeak  not  only  Wendijh , but  German  and  Ita- 
lian, and  the  principal  inhabitants  fpeak  alfo  French. 

In  the  whole  duchy  are  twepty  boroughs,  near  one 
hundred  market  towns,  and  about  five  hundred  cita- 
dels many  of  which  Hand  on  the  higheft  fummits  of 
the  rocks.  The  highways,  notwithfianding  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  have  been  put  into  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  principal  place  in  Lower  Stiria  is  the  city  of 
Gratz,  the  capital  of  the  whole  duchy,  which  is 
feated  on  the  river  Muehr,  in  the  forty  feventh  de- 
gree twrenty-two  minutes  north  latitude,  and  the  fix- 
teenth  degree  ten  minutes  eaft  longitude.  It  has  fu- 
burbs  on  each  fide  the  river,  which  exceed  the  town 
in  bignefs,  to  which  they  are  joined  by  a bridge.  The 
city  is  well  fortified,  and  contains  fome  fine  ftreets 
and  houfes.  The  caftle  {lands  on  a high  hill ; and 
here  is  a good  armoury  and  magazine,  confiantly  well 
furnifhed.  In  the  Dominican  convent  of  this  city, 
is  a piece  of  painting  reprefenting  Catharine  of  Sien- 
na  exchanging  her  heart  for  that  of  Chrift  ; and  at 
fome  difiance,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  portrait  of 
St.  Alan,  a Dominican  monk,  who  was  a native  of 
England.  An  infeription  underneath  fays,  that  the 
BleiTed  Virgin  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  love  to  her, 
that  in  the  prefence  of  the  Son  of  God,  an  infinite 
number  of  angels,  and  blefied  fpirits,  (lie  was  ef- 
poufed  to  St.  Alan  ; gave  him  with  her  virgin  mouth 
a kifs  of  everlafting  peace,  refrefiied  him  with  the 
milk  of  her  raoft  chafie  breaft,  and  prefented  him 
with  a ring  in  token  of  the  marriage.  However, 
fome  of  the  more  fenfible  Romanics  have  openly  ex- 
prefled  their  abhorrence  of  fuch  impious  fictions. 

In  the  midfi:  of  a plain,  about  a mile  from  the  city, 
is  a round  hill,  on  which  are  erected  nine  chapels  in 
foromemoration  of  Chrift’ s'  paffion.  In  one  of  thefe 
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chapels  the  whole  crucifix  is  covered  with  pearls  ; but 
the  fculpture  of  all  of  them  is  very  coarfe,  and  fome- 
times  ridiculous.  Befides  the  holy  fepulchre,  which 
is  faid  to  be  conftrmfted  after  the  manner  of  that  of 
Jerufolem , here  is  alfo  a Scala  Santa,  or  holy  ftairs, 
by  afcending  which  every  Friday,  and  on  the  days  of 
the  invention  and  elevation  of  the  crofs,  people  may 
gain  forty  days  indulgence. 

The  principal  places  in  Upper  Stiria  are, 

Judenburg,  its  capital,  which  is  feated  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Muehr,  and  commands  a profpeft 
into  a plain  furrounded  with  high  mountains  that  are 
continually  covered  with  fnow.  This  place  contains 
a royal  fort,  a parifh  church,  a cloifter  of  Minorites, 
and  without  the  town  is  a convent  of  nuns.  Leo- 
ben  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county  ; at  which 
place  a great  trade  in  iron  is  now  carried  on. 

SECT.  XII. 

Of  the  Duchy  cf  Carinthia. 

Its  Situation,  Rivers , Mountains , and  principal  Places. 

THE  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of 
AuJIria , is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Stiria  ; on  the 
north  by  Stiria  and  the  archbifhopric  or  Saltzburg  ■ 
on  the  fouth  by  Carniola , and  the  republic  of  Venice  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  lyrol. 

This  country  is  woody  and  mountainous;  the 
higheft  of  the  mountains  are  called  St.  Ulrich , St. 
Helena,  St.  Veit,  and  St.  Lawrence.  Several  of  the 
mountains  of  this  country  yield  good  iron,  and  fome 
of  them  lead.  There  are  many  fertile  dales,  which 
produce  wheat  and  other  grain  ; yet  the  country  can- 
not produce  corn  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants. 

This  country  has  alfo  a great  number  of  lakes, 
brooks,  and  rivers.  The  largeft  river  is  the  Dran, 
which  iftues  out  of  Tyrol,  and  traverfing  Carinthia 
from  eaft  to  weft,  receives  all  the  other  rivers  and 
brooks  of  the  country. 

The  only  religion  profefled  here  is  that  of  the  Rc- 
mif:  church,  tho’  there  were  formerly  many  profef- 
fors  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  this  duchy  are  ele- 
ven boroughs,  and  twenty-one  market  towns.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  thofe  of  iron  and  fteel, 
which  are  worked  in  various  ways,  and  afterwards 
exported.  The  duchy  is  governed  by  a land  captain, 
and  annually  contributes  fix  millions  thirty-feven 
thoufand  fix  hundred  ninety-five  florins  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  military  ftate  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  duchy  are, 

Clagenfurt,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  which  is 
fituated  near  the  river  Gian , latitude  46°  40’  north, 
longitude  140  eaft,  and  is  alfo  joined  by  means  of  a 
canal  with  the  JVordtfee.  It  is  well  built,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a wall  faid  to  be  broad  enough  for  five 
coaches  to  drive  a-breaft.  It  is  adorned  with  two 
pillars,  one  confecrated  to.  the  Holy  Tiinity,  the 
other  to  the  Virgin  5 and  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the 
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emperor  Leopold.  In  163 6,  and  1723,  the  town 
was  almoll  entirely  confirmed  by  fire. 

Fki  isach,  the  oldeft  town  in  Carinthia,  is  lit  anted 
on  the  rivulet  of  Metnitz,  and  belongs  to  the  arch- 
bilhop  ot  Sals burg. 

S E C T.  XIII. 

Of  tie  Duchy  of  Carniou. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Mountains,  Roads , and  Produce  : 
the  Hardinefs  of  the  P topic,  their  Language,  Religion , 
Arms,  and  Exports  ; with  the  principal  Places  in  this 
Country;  among  whwh  is  a particular  account  of  the 
Lake  of  Cirknitz,  feme  remaikable  Caverns,  and 
Mines  of  ffiickjilver. 

C A R N 1 0 L A,  which  is  alfo  included  in 
the  circle  of  Aujlria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Carinthia  and  Stir  in  ; on  the  eaft  by  Sclavonia  and 
Croatia  ; on  the  fouth  by  that  part  of  IJlria  puftefled 
by  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  by  a part  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  country  of  Gortz, 
and  the  gulph  of  Triefle ; extending  in  its  greateft 
length  142  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  118  from 
north  to  fouth.  In  this  delineation  of  the  pofttion 
of  Carniola,  we  have  ventured  to  depart  in  fome  mea- 
fure  from  the  laborious  Bufching. 

This  duchy  is  for  the  moil  part  mountainous ; and 
fome  of  the  mountains  are  quite  naked,  while  others 
are  covered  with  wood.;  fome  of  them  are  uninha- 
bited, and  many  of  their  fummits  are  covered  with 
eternal  fnow. 

In  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  deep  on  the  ground, 
fome  of  the  pealants  make  ufe  of  fmall  bafkets, 
which  they  bind  to  their  feet ; and  others  have  a 
kind  of  fnow  fkates  made  of  thin  narrow  boards, 
like  thofe  ufed  by  the  Laplanders,  by  the  help  of 
which,  and  a llout  ftaff  or  pole,  they  defeend  from 
the  mountains  with  great  fpeed.  One  of  the  moft 
remarkable  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  Loibel , called  by 
tht  Carinthia  us  Lybtl ; it  is  high,  rocky,  and  fteep  ;and 
therefore  the  road  winds  round  it,  in  a ferpentine 
form,  for  near  five  miles.  This  road  is  pretty  well 
paved  ; and  near  the  top  a paffage  has  been  hewn 
through  the  rock  about  a hundred  and  fifty  geometri- 
cal paces  in  length,  twelve  feet  high,  and  nine  broad  : 
and  this  leparates  Carniola  from  Carinthia.  The  prof- 
peel  from  this  mountain  is  uncommonly  fine. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  roads  through  Carniola 
and  Stiria,  though  the  country  be  fo  very  mountain- 
ous, are  extremely  good. 

In  Carniola  are  medical  fprings  and  hot  baths  : it 
alfo  contains  feveral  lakes,  and  fome  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  Suit,  into  which  the  other  ri- 
vers difeharge  themfelves  ; it  is  navigable,  and  its 
ftream  uncommonly  rapid  ; it  flows  into  Hungary, 
and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Danube. 

Though  this  country  is  moftly  mountainous,  yet  it 


contains  many  fruitful  vallies  and  fields,  which  not 
only  yield  good  pafturage,  but  every  year  produces  a 
double  crop  ; for  when  wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils  are  cut  down,  they  fow  buck- 
wheat. This  duchy  alfo  produces  excellent  fruit, 
which  becomes  early  ripe,  and  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants make  cyder  and  perry  : large  che fruits  and 
walnuts  are  here  very  plentiful,  and  in  fome  parts 
are  olives,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons, 'pomegranates, 
figs,  and  grapes,  of  which  an  exquifite  white  and 
red  wine  are  made. 

The  bowels  of  the  earth  yield  feveral  forts  of  mi- 
nerals and  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  lead  ; and  the 
marble  of  this  country  is  very  beautiful  : but  fait  is 
wanting,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it 
at  the  magazines  provided  by  the  lovereign. 

There  are  here  horfes  and  horned  cattle  in  great 
plenty  ; and  the  people  furnifh  themfelves  with  all 
forts  of  venifon  and  fowl,  and  with  many  kinds  of 
fifh. 

This  country  is  more  populous  than  might  be 
imagined  ; for  it  contains  twenty-one  boroughs,  thir- 
ty-five markets,  and,  according  to  baron  Valvafor, 
upwards  of  four  thouiand  villages.  The  common 
people  are  extremely  hardy,  for  they  go  bare-foot  in 
winter  through  the  fnow,  and  the  men  always  with 
open  breads.  At  night  they  fleep  without  bed  or 
bolfter,  on  a hard  bench  ; and  their  food  is  always 
mean.  The  common  people  are  of  Sclavonian  ex- 
traction ; but  the  principal  nobility  are  for  the  moft 
part  defeended  front  the  Germans, 

The  two  principal  languages  in  Carniola  are  the 
Sclavonic  and  the  German  ; in  the  latter  of  which 
all  letters  are  written,  judicial  matters  carried  on,  and 
all  writings  made. 

The  Chriftian  religion  was  gradually  received  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Lu- 
theran doClrine  alfo  gained  a confiderable  footing  in 
thefixteenth  century  : It  was  firft  publicly  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  by  a canon  of  Layback,  named  Pri- 
mus Truber  ; but  was  afterwards  abolilhed  : and  all 
the  inhabitants  at  prefent  profefs  the  Popilh  religion, 
except  the  Walachians  and  Ufcocs,  who  adhere  to  the 
Greek  religion,  and  ftyle  themfelves  Old  Believers. — 
In  Carniola  are  three  bifhoprics  ; that  of  Laubach,  to 
which  belong  a number  of  parilhes  in  Carniola , 
twenty-one  pariflies  in  Stiria,  and  fixteen  in  Carin- 
thia ; the  other  bifhoprics  are  thofe  of  Biben  and 
Eriejl.  In  this  duchy  there  are  computed  to  be  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  parifhes,  and  twenty-four 
religious  houfes. 

The  arms  of  this  duchy  are  an  eagle  crowned, 
on  whofe  breaft  and  expanded  wings  is  a diced  cre- 
feent. 

From  Carniola  are  exported  into  other  countries 
horned  cattle,  fheep,  cheefe,  white  and  red  wine, 
quickfilver,  iron,  fteel,  oil  of  olives,  linen,  a kind  of 
woollen  ftufF,  Spanifh  leather,  which  is  prepared  in 
plenty  in  Upper  Carniola , honey,  timber  for  fhip- 
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building,  ant!  many  forts  of  woodcn-warc,  as  boxes, 
diihes,  trenchers,  fpoons,  fieves,  &c. 

Carniola  annually  contributes  to  the  lioufe  of  Auflria 
three  hundred  and  fixtv-three  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  feventy-one  florins  fixty  fix  kruitzers.  This  du- 
chy is  divided  into  Upper,  Lower,  Middle,  and  Inner 
Carniola,  and  CarnicLun  ljlria. 

Upper  Carniola,  commonly  called  Gorenska 
Stran,  enjoys  a wbolefome  air  and  frefh  fprings. — 
The  vineyards  here  are  but  few.  Iron  is  found  in 
the  greateft  plenty,  and  there  are  profitable  iron- 
works in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  lake  of 
Feldes , is  near  five  miles  long,  and  above  two  broad  ; 
it  is  uncommonly  deep,  but  in  its  middle  rifes  a round 
mountain,  on  which  ftands  a fmall  church,  and  at  its 
foot  is  a fine  fprlr.g.  The  lake  of  Wccheiner  arifes 
out  of  a copious  fpring  that  rolls  from  a very  high 
rock  into  the  dale  of  Woche'tner,  which  is  about  three 
miles  long  and  a mile  broad,  and  out  of  it  runs  a river 
called  the  Wccheiner  Sau,  which,  after  a courfe  of  19 
miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Sau.  Both  in  the  lake 
and  river  are  excellent  trout. 

In  this  duchy  are  the  following  remarkable 
places  : 

LaubaTCHT,  or  Lay?ach,  the  principal  town  in 
Carniola , is  fituated  on  a navigable  river  of  the  fame 
name,  by  which  it  is  fo  divided,  that  it  lies  partly  in 
Upper  and  partly  in  Lower  Carniola.  That  part 
which  forms  the  latter,  is  the  largeft  and  fineft.  The 
royal  citadel  here  ftands  on  an  eminence  covered  with 
trees  and  beautifully  cultivated  ; and  at  its  foot  is 
that  part  of  the  city  in  which  are  the  market,  the 
town-houfe,  the  cathedral,  and  epifcopal  palace.  The 
cathedral  is  finely  painted,  and  under  the  cupola  are 
four  ftatues  of  its  ancient  bifhops.  In  the  Auguftin’s 
church,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  a Cafa  Santa,  in 
imitation  of  that  at  Loretto.  The  Urfuline  nuns  have 
a very  beautiful  light  church  ; and  that  of  St.  Peter 
is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  city. 

At  the  jefuit’s  church  is  a fuperb  altar  of  marble, 
adorned  with  four  ftatues  that  are  worth  feeing  r 
their  library  is  well  contrived,  and  thofe  fathers  have 
fpacious  wine-vaults  capable  of  containing  three  thou- 
fand pipes,  which  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  moll:  of  the 
rents  of  their  eftates  are  paid  in  wine.  This  fociety 
was  fupprefled  in  1773,  and  their  revenues  converted 
to  the  ufes  of  the  ftate.  The  whole  town  contains 
three  fuburbs,  in  one  of  which  live  the  butchers,  in 
the  fecund  are  chiefly  fifhermen,  and  the  third  is 
principally  inhabited  by  mariners.  The  ftreets  are 
narrow  v 2nd,  befldes  the  above  buildings,  the  coun- 
cil-houfeand  the  royal  provincial  and  city  arfenal  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  bifhop  is  immediately  under 
the  pope,  and  bears  the  title  of  a prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  This  place  carries  on  a conliderable 
trade. 

Lower  Carniola  more  ufually  called  Dalenska 
Stran,  contains  many  fruitful  vallies,  and  produces 
red  and  white  wine.  In  many  [daces  there  are  here 
no  fprings,  and  particularly  the  fertile  bottom  of  Tern- 
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nilz,  labours  under  a total  want  of  fprings  and  run- 
ning-water ; whence  the  inhabitants,  when  they  have 
been  long  without  rain,  are  obliged  to  fetch  water  at 
five  or  fix  miles  diftance.  Among  the  caverns  or 
grottos  in  this  part  of  Carniola,  th'at  near  Lueg  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  entrance  of  this  cavern  ex- 
tends a conliderable  length  under  the  rocks  and  with- 
in it  are  feen  many  icicles  equal  in  whitenefs  to  fnow 
itfelf. 

One  of  the  principal  towns  in  thisdiftrifl  is  Ru- 
dolphsworth,  or  Neustadtlein,  a royal  town 
feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Gurk,  and  found- 
ed by  the  arch-duke  Rodolph  IV.  in  1363,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  It  has  a collegiate  church,  to- 
which  belong  four  others  in  the  town,  fourteen  in  the 
country,  and  five  parifhes  in  Stiria.  It  has  a monaf- 
tery  of  Francifcan  friars,  and  another  of  Capuchins. — 
The  many  incurfions- of  the  Turks  into  the  territory 
belonging  to  this  town,  together  with  fires  and  pefi- 
tilence,  have  reduced  it  from  its  former  fiourilhing 
ftate. 

The  next  divifion  is  Middle  Carniola , to  which  be- 
longs a tract  called  Dry  Carniola,  which  is  between 
four  and  five  German  miles  in  extent  ; and  if  we  in- 
clude in  it  the  bottom  of  Temnitz,  which  belongs  to 
Lower  Carniola,  and  is  alfo  deftitute  of  water,  it  is 
between  fix  and  lever,  in  compafs  : yet  this  traft  of 
land,  though  almoft  every  where  mountainous  and 
ftony,  is  covered  with  great  and  finall  villages,  and  in 
fome  parts  of  it  -the  inhabitants  make  good  wine. 
The  celebrated  lake  of  Cirknitz  in  this  part  is  very 
remarkable;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  neighbouring 
market-town,  and  is  encompafied  vvith  wild,  rough, 
and  ftony  mountains  ; but  round  it  alfo  lie  two  inha- 
Hffed  citadels,  nine  villages,  and  twenty  churches. 

This  lake  is  one  German  mile  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth,  half  a German  mile  in  breadth,  and  from 
one  to  two,  three,  and  four  fathoms  in  depth,  the 
pits  excepted,  fome  of  which  are  many  fathoms  deep. 
In  it  lie  three  beautiful  iflands  covered  with  trees  ; 
thefe  iflands  are  called  Vomer,  Velha  Goriza , and  Ma- 
la Goriza.  A Feninfula  alfo  runs  into  this  lake,  and 
is  feparated  from  the  ifiand  of  Vornec  by  a canal.  In 
the  lake  are  many  holes  or  pits  with  long  ditches 
like  canals,  and  eight  brooks  difeharge  themfelves 
into  it. 

It  is  a common  faying,  that  in  this  lake  a perfon 
may  fow  and  rape,  hunt  and  fifh,  within  the  fpace 
of  a year : but  this  is  the  leaft  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  in  it,  and  no  more  than  what  may  be  faid  of 
almoft  any  other  fpot  that  is  overflowed  in  winter  or 
fpring.  The  moft  wonderful  circumfcance  is  its  eb- 
bing and  flowing.  The  former  always  happens  in  a 
long  drought,  when  it  runs  off  through  eighteen  holes 
at  the  bottom,  which  form  fomany  eddies  or  whirl- 
pools. Baron  Valvafor  mentions  a Angular  method 
of  fifliing  in  one  of  thefe  holes,  called  Ribefcajama, 
and  fays,  that  when  the  water  is  entirely  run  off  in- 
to its  fubterraneous  refervoirs,  the  peafants  venture 
with  lights  into  that  cavity,  which  is  in  a hard  rock, 
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three  or  four  fathoms  under  ground,  to  a folid  bot- 
tom ; whence  the  water  running  through  fmall 
holes,  as  through  a fieve,  the  fifhes  are  left  behind, 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  a net  provided  by  nature. 

At  the  firft  appearance  of  its  ebbing,  a bell  is  rung 
at  Cirknitz , upon  which  all  the  peafants  ha  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  prepare 
for  fifhing  ; for  the  greateft  part  of  the  fifh  general- 
ly go  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  ebb,  and  feldom 
flay  till  the  water  is  confiderably  decreafed.  Above 
a hundred  peafants  never  fail  to  exert  themfelves  on 
this  occafion  ; and  both  the  men  and  women  promif- 
cuoufly  run  into  the  lake  ftripped  quite  naked,  though 
both  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  have  ufed  their  ut- 
moft endeavours  to  fupprefs  this  indecent  cuftom, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  young  lay-brothers  of 
a neighbouring  convent,  who  have  the  privilege  of 
fifhing  there;  and,  notwithftandmg  the  prohibitions 
of  the  fathers,  leave  the  convent  in  order  to  fee  this 
uncommon  fpeftacle.  The  peafants,  however,  are 
not  obferved  to  be  guilty  of  more  lewdnefs  at  thefe 
times  than  at  others,  when  they  are  Clothed.  At 
thefe  ebbings,  an  incredible  number  of  pike,  trout, 
tench,  eels,  carp,  pearch,  &c.  are  caught  in  the  lake  ; 
and  what  are  not  confumed,  or  difpofed  of  while 
frelh,  are  dried  by  the  fire. 

Though  every  part  of  the  lake  is  left  dry  except 
2 or  3 pooh,  yet  Mr  Keyfler  lays,  immediately  upon 
the  return  of  the  water,  it  abounds  in  fifh  as  much 
as  it  did  before;  and  the  fifhes  that  return  with  the 
water  are  of  a very  large  fize,  particularly  pikes 
weighing  fifty  or  fixty  pounds.  It  is  alfo  remarkable, 
that  when  it  begins  to  rain  hard,  three  of  the  cavities 
fpout  up  water  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  fathoms  ; 
and  if  the  rain  continues,  and  is  accompanied  witlP 
violent  thunder,  the  water  bubbles  out  of  all  the 
holes  through  which  it  had  been  abforbed,  two  of 
them  excepted,  and  the  whole  lake  is  again  filled 
with  water  in  twenty-four,  and  often  in  eighteen 
hours.  Sometimes  not  only  fifh,  but  live  ducks, 
with  grafs  and  fifh  in  their  ftomachs,  have  emerged 
out  of  thefe  cavities.  The  Abbe  Fortis  defcribes  a lake 
poffelfing  the  like  remarkable  quality  in  Dalmatia. 

In  a rock  on  one  fide  of  the  lake,  but  confiderably 
higher  than  its  furface,  are  two  caverns,  at  fiome  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  and  when  it  thunders  the  wa- 
ter gulhes  out  of  both,  with  great  noife  and  impetuo- 
fity  : if  this  happens  in  autumn,  they  alfo  ejedl  a great 
many  ducks,  which  are  blind,  but  very  fat,  and  of  a 
black  colour  ; and  though  they  are  at  firft  almoft  bare 
of  feathers,  in  a fortnight’s  time,  or  at  fartheft  before 
the  end  of  October,  they  are  entirely  fledged,  recover 
their  fight,  and  fly  away.  Each  of  thefe  caverns  is  fix 
feet  high,  and  as  many  broad  ; and  when  the  water 
gulhes  out  of  them,  it  is  in  a large  column  of  the 
fame  d'unenfions,  and  in  a continual  ftream.  There 
is  a paffage  in  each  of  thefe  caves,  where  a man  rcay 
walk  upright  for  a conliderable  way  ; but  it  is  laid 
that  no  perfon  has  ever  yet  ventured  into  them,  to 
fiearch  into  the  nature  of  the  inner  caves  and  refer- 
voirs  to  which  thefe  apertures  lead  ; for  there  is  no 


certainty  but  that  in  an  inftant  he  may  be  furprized 
by  the  water  rufhing  upon  him,  with  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  a fire-engine.  Something  very  fimilar  to 
this  is  likewife  related  by  the  Abbe  Fortis,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Dalmatia. 

When  the  lake  ebbs  early  in  the  year,  within 
twenty  days  time  grafs  grows  upon  it,  which  is  mow- 
ed down,  and  the  bottom  afterwards  fowr^with  mil- 
let : but  if  the  water  does  not  run  off  early  nothing 
can  be  town  ; and  if  it  loon  returns,  as  it  fometimes 
does,  the  feed  is  loft:  otherwife,  after  the  millet-har- 
veft,  all  manner  of  game  is  hunted  and  fhot 
in  it. 

In  Aliddle  Carniola  are  feveral  little  royal  towns, 
and  fome  market  towns  ; but  none  that  deferve  a 
particular  defcription. 

e now  come  to  Inner  Carniola,  a divilion  which 
is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous  and  full  of  fmall 
eminences.  Little  corn  is  cultivated  here  ; but  it 
produces  a great  deal  of  very  good  wine,  which  is 
commonly  called  Italian , and  is  exported  to  very  dif- 
tant  countries  ; but  in  many  places  the  inhabitants 
labour  under  great  want  of  frelh  water. 

The  moft  remarkable  places  in  this  divifion  are 
the  following  : 

Adi.sberg,  or  Adlersberg,  in  the  Sclavonian 
language  called  Pojloina,  a well-built  rqarket-town,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  a high  rocky  mountain,  on 
which  ftands  a citadel. 

About  half  way  up  the  acclivity  of  this  mountain, 
is  the  entrance  into  a large  cavern,  that  is  divided 
into  a great  number  of  fubteiraneous  paffages.  The 
eye  is  here  delighted  with  viewing  a vaft  number  of 
fparry  icicles,  formed  on  the  arched  roof  of  this  vaft 
cavern,  by  the  exudation;  of  a lapideous  or  petrifying 
fluid,  which  form  the  null:  beautifhl  decorations. — 
'1  he  tides  are  covered  with  all  kinds  of  figures,  form- 
ed by  the  fame  exudations,  to  which  the  imagination 
of  the  fpeflator  gives  various  forms  never  intended 
by  naturtf ; fo  that.it  is  not  at  all  ftrange  that  fome 
people  lhould  make  out  dragons,  heads  of  horfes,  ty- 
gcrs,  and*  other  animals.  Several  pillars,  which  are 
to  be  feen  on  each  fi  le,  proceed  from  the  droppings 
of  the  petrifying  fluid  from  the  top,  which  form  a 
kind  of  (parry  pillar  on  the  bottom  of  the  cave  : this 
gradually  increafes,  till  it  at  iaft  joins  the  icicle  at  the 
top,  by  meeting  it  about  half  way,  and  thus  a com- 
plete pillar. is  formed.  If  aperfon’s  curiofity  will  car- 
ry him  fb  far,  he  may  rove  about  two  Get  man  miles 
in  the  fubterraneous  paffages  of  this  cavern.  The 
prelent  earl  of  Bri/lol  and  bilhop  of  Derry,  vifited  a 
fimilar  cavein  in  Dalmatia,  in  company  with  the 
Abbe  Fortis. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  river  Poig,  which  rifes  in 
the  above  mountain,  about  four  Engliflj  miles  from 
Adlerjbey g,  runs  again  to  it  with  an  inverted  courfe, 
and  loles  itfelf  near  the  entrance  of  a cavern,  falling 
by  a great  depth  into  the  rock,  as  is  evident  from 
its  roaring  noife,  and  the  found  cuffed  by  flinging  a 
ftone  into  the  hole.  The  fame  river  appears  again 
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near  Planina  ; but  foon  after  a fecond  time  lofes  it- 
felf  in  a rock,  and  at  length  emerges  a third  time, 
when  it  affumes  the  name  of  the  Laubach. 

Tybein,  or  Duin,  which  ftands  on  an  eminence 
on  the  Adriatic , has  a fmall  harbour,  a cloifter,  and  a 
citadel.  At  a fmall  diftance  is  dug  a very  beautiful 
black  marble,  and  in  the  rocks  on  the  fea  is  found,  on 
breaking  off  a piece  of  them,  a living  fnail  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a man’s  fift,  and  eatable.  The  ftone  in 
which  thefe  fnails  are  inclofed,  contains  many  fmall 
apertures. 

Lueg,  a citadel  feated  on  the  centre  of  a high 
rocky  mountain  that  rifes  perpendicularly.  This 
large  building  ftands  in  a hole  in  the  rock,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  no  rain  falls  on  it  ; but  it  has  a roof 
to  defend  it  againft  the  water  which  trickles  down 
from  the  rocks.  From  this  citadel  there  is  no  other 
profpeft  than  that  of  the  heavens.  One  half  of  the 
fore  tower  alone  projects  : it  is  extremely  damp,  and 
in  fummer  cool. 

About  two  German  miles  from  Adlerjberg , is  a re- 
markable cavern,  named  St.  Magdalen’s  cave. — 
the  way  to  it,  being  covered  with  ftones  and  bullies, 
is  extremely  troublefome  ; but  the  great  fatigue  in 
going  is  over-paid  by  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  fuch  an 
extraordinary  cavern.  You  firft  defcend  into  a 
hole,  where  the  earth  feems  to  be  fallen  in  for  ten 
paces  before  you  reach  the  entrance,  which  refem- 
bles  a fiffure  in  a hughe  rock  caufed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Here  the  torches  are  always  lighted  to 
conduct  travellers ; for  the  cave  is  extremely  dark. — 
This  wonderful  cavern  feems  as  if  divided  into  feve- 
ral  large  halls,  and  other  apartments.  The  vaft 
number  »f  pillars  by  which  it  is  ornamented  by  na- 
ture, give  it  a fuperb  appearance,  and  are  extremely 
beautiful  ; for  they  are  as  white  as  fnow,  and  have  a 
kind  of  tranfparent  luftre,  not  unlike  that  of  white 
fugar-candy.  The  bottom  is  of  the  fame  materials, 
fo  that  a perfon  may  imagine  he  is  walking  among 
the  ruins  of  fome  ftately  palace,  amidft  noble  pillars 

and  columns,  partly  mutilated  and  partly  entire. 

From  the  top,  fparry  icicles  are  feen  every  where  fuf- 
pended,  in  fome  places  refembling  wax-tapers,  which 
from  their  radiant  whitenefs,  appear  extremely  beau- 
tiful. All  the  inconvenience  here  arifes  from  the  in- 
equality of  the  bottom,  which  may  make  the  fpeffa- 
tor  ftumble,  while  he  is  viewing  the  beauties  above 
and  around  him. 

Idro,  or  YT>ra,  is  a fmall  town,  feated  in  a deep 
valley,  amidft  high  mountains,  on  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a defcent  fo  fteep, 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  and  fometimes  dangerous,  to 
ride  to  it.  The  town  confifts  of  about  two  hundred 
and  feventy  fcattered  houfes,  and  a citadel  ; but  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  amount  to  about 
two  thoufand. 

This  town  is  famous  for  its  quickfilver  mines, 
which  were  firft  difcovered  in  the  year  1497.  Before 
that  time,  fays  Mr.  Keyfier,  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  only  inhabited  by  a few  coopers,  and  other 


artificers  in  wood,  with  which  this  country  abounds. 
But  one  evening  a cooper  having  placed  a new  tub 
under  a drooping  fpring,  in  order  to  try  if  it  would 
hold  water,  when  he  came  in  the  morning  to  take  tire 
tub  away,  found  it  fo  heavy  that  he  could  hardly 
move  it.  At  firft  the  fuperftitious  notions  that  are 
apt  to  poffefs  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  made  him 
begin  to  fufpeft  that  his  tub  was  bewitched  ; but  at 
laft  perceiving  a Aiming  fluid  at  the  bottom,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  he  went  to  Laubach , 
where  he  lliewed  it  to  an  apothecary,  who  being  an 
artful  man,  difmiffed  him  with  a fmall  gratuity,  and 
bid  him  bring  him  fome  more  of  the  fame  fluff 
whenever  he  could  meet  with  it.  This  the  poor 
cooper  frequently  did,  being  highly  pleafed  with  his 
good  luck  ; till  the  affair  being  at  laft  made  public, 
feveral  perfons  formed  themfelves  into  a fociety,  in 
order  to  fearch  farther  into  the  quick-filver  mine. — 
In  their  poffeffion  it  continued  till  Charles  Duke  of 
Aujlria  perceiving  the  great  importance  of  fuch  a 
work,  gave  them  a fum  of  money,  as  a compenfa- 
tion  for  the  expenccs  they  had  been  at,  and  took  it 
into  his  own  hands. 

The  fubterraneous  paffages  of  the  mine  are  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that  it  would  take  up  feveral  hours  to  go 
through  them.  The  greateft  perpendicular  depth, 
computing  from  the  entrance  of  the  ftiaft,  is  eight 
hundred  and  forty  feet  ; but  as  they  advance  horizon- 
tally under  a high  mountain,  the  depth  would  be 
much  greater,  if  it  was  meafured  from  the  furface  of 
the  hill.  One  way  of  defcending  down  the  ftiaft  is 
by  a bucket  ; but  as  the  entrance  is  narrow,  the 
bucket  is  liable  to  ftrike  againft  the  tides,  or  to  be 
flopped  by  fomething  in  the  way,  fo  that  it  may  eafi- 
ly  overfet.  The  other  way  of  going  down  is  fafer  ; 
this  is,  defcending  by  a great  number  of  ladders, 
placed  obliquely,  in  a kind  of  zig-zag  ; but  as  the 
ladders  are  wet  and  narrow,  a perfon  muft  be  very 
cautious  how  he  fteps,  to  prevent  his  falling.  On 
defcending  there  are  refting-places  in  fome  parts, 
that  are  very  welcome  to  the  weary  traveller.  In 
fome  of  the  fubterranean  paffages  the  heat  is  fo  in- 
tenfe,  as  to  throw  a man  into  a perfeft  fweat;  and 
formerly  in  fome  of  thefe  fliafts  the  air  was  extremely 
confined,  fo  that  feveral  miners  have  been  fuffocated 
by  a kind  of  igneous  vapour  called  the  damp  ; but  by 
finking  the  main  ftiaft  deeper,  this  has  been  prevent- 
ed. Near  the  main  ftiaft  is  a large  wheel,  and  an 
hydraulic  machine,  by  which  all  the  water  is  raifed 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

Virgin  mercury  is  that  which  is  prepared  by  nature, 
and  is  found  in  fome  of  the  ores  of  this  mine,  in  a 
multitude  of  little  drops  of  pure  quickfilver.  This  is 
alfoto  be  met  with  in  a kind  of  clay,  and  fometimes 
flews  down  the  paffages  or  fiffures  of  the  mine  in  a 
fmall  continued  ftream,  fo  that  a man  has  frequently 
gathered  in  fix  hours  above  thirty-fix  pounds  of  vir- 
gin mercury,  which  bear  a higher  price  than  com- 
mon quickfilver.  The  reft  is  extracted  from  cinna- 
bar (which  is  the  ore  of  quickfilver)  by  the  force  of 
fire. 
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Every  common  miner  receives  the  value  of  three 
{hillings  and  fix-pence  a week  ; but  many  of  them  are 
airlifted  with  a nervous  diforder,  accompanied  with 
violent  tremblings,  fudden  convulfive  motions  of  the 
hands  and  legs,  and  frightful  diHortions  of  the  face. 
Thofe  are  moft  fubjeft  to  thefe  diforders  who  work  in 
the  places  where  virgin  mercury  is  found,  which  in  a 
furnrhing  manner  intinuates  itfelf  into  their  bodies  ; 
fo  that  when  they  go  into  a warm  bath,  or  are  put 
into  a profufe  fweat  by  the  fleam,  drops  of  pure  mercu- 
ry have  been  known  to  iffue  through  the  pores  from  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  mines  are  often  infefted 
with  rats  and  mice,  which  feed  on  the  crumbs  of 
bread,  See.  dropped  by  the  miners  at  their  meals. — 
But  this  plague  ieldom  lafls  long  ; for  even  they  are 
feized  with  the  like  convulfive  diforders  as  the  men, 
which  foon  kills  them.  It  is  efieemed  a necelTary 
precaution  for  every  perfon  to  eat  before  he  defeends 
into  thefe  fubterraneous  regions. 

All  the  adjacent  country  is  very  woody;  but  that 
the  woods  may  not  be  deflroyed,  great  quantities  of 
fuel  for  the  fmelting  furnaces  are  annually  brought 
down  the  river  Idra , or  Idrizza,  from  fome  forefls 
that  lie  about  live  or  fix  miles  diflant.  Befides  this 
river,  here  is  a canal  about  two  miles  in  length,  fnp- 
plied  with  water  by  feveral  ftreams  iffuing  from  pe- 
rennial fprings,  in  order  to  put  in  motion  the  ma- 
chines belonging  to  the  mines. 

The  next  town  we  fhall  mention  is  that  of  Fiume, 
or  St.  Veit,  which  is  lituated  on  a bay  of  the  Adria- 
tic Sea , called  the  gulph  of  Carnero.  It  is  feated  in 
a valley,  and  is  famous  for  good  wine,  figs,  and  other 
fruit.  It  is  populous,  and  contains  an  arfenal,  a ca- 
thedral, and,  until  the  year  1773,  a Jefuits  college; 
with  two  convents  within  the  town,  and  one  without 
it  near  the  fea.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  river 
Finmara , and  from  thence  large  quantities  of  goods 
are  exported,  a confiderable  part  of  which  come  from 
Hungary,  on  which  account  an  expenflve  highway 
has  been  made  from  this  place  to  Carlfadt  in  Croatia. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  and  under 
the  government  of  a captain,  who  refides  at  the  cita- 
del. The  gulph  of  Carnero  abounds  in  fifh,  among 
which  is  a fort  called  gatto,  which  grows  to  a 
confiderable  fize,  and  of  its  fkin  is  made  a kind  of 
fhngreen,  ufed  for  the  cafes  of  watches,  cafkets,  te- 
lefcopes,  and  the  like. 

Trieste  is  pleafantly  frtuated  on  a hill,  and  forms 
a femicircle,  which  is  encompafled  with  vineyards. — 
The  town  is  but  fmall ; however,  on  the  fouth-weft 
fide,  where  formerly  were  Bait-pits,  a beautiful  fuburb 
has  been  erefted.  The  cafile,  which  Hands  on  an 
eminence,  is  furrounded  with  a ditch,  and  the  forti- 
fications have  been  confiderably  improved.  The  Je- 
fuits church  is  a handfome  ftrufture,  but  has  neither 
good  paintings,  nor  any  other  ornaments  worthy  of 
notice.  The  inhabitants  of  Triejle  are  accufed  of 
being  lazy  and  proud,  of  never  applying  themfelves  to 
any  ufeful  employment,  and  of  being  fo  malicious,  as 
to  molefi  and  injure  grangers  to  the  utenoft  of  their 
power.  This  town,  which  Hands  on  the  borders  of 
Italy t is  lituated  in  the  forty- llxth  degree  ten  minutes 


north  latitude,  and  in  the  fourteenth  degree  twelve 
minutes  eaH  longitude,  only  fifty-eight  miles  to  the 
north-eaH  of  Venice. 

SECT.  XIV. 

Of  the  County  of  Tirol. 

Its  Extent,  Situation , Mountains , and  Rivers,  with  a 
particular  Defcription  of  the  Channel  of  the  River  Inn, 
and  the  Face  of  the  Count  ry.  The  Appearance  of  the 
Peafants  ; and  a Defcription  of  the  principal  Places  in 
Tirol,  particularly  Inspruck,  Hall,  and  Bozen, 
or  Bolzano. 

THE  next  divifion  of  Aujlria,  is  that  of  the 
county  of  Tirol,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth  ; and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Swabia 
and  Bavaria  ; on  the  eaH  by  Carinthia  and  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Saltzburg ; on  the  fouth,  by  part  of  the 
territory  of  Venice  ; and  on  the  wefl,  by  Swijfrland, 
and  the  country  of  the  Grifons. 

The  paffes  into  this  country,  where  all  travellers 
are  obliged  to  take  paffports,  are  entirely  furrounded 
by  a continued  chain  of  mountains,  fo  that  at  a difi- 
ance  you  are  often  at  a lofs  to  diHinguifh  the  pafTage  ; 
and  when,  after  many  windings,  you  come  to  an  open- 
ing,  you  find  it  fecured  by  Hrong  forts.  It  is  laid 
that  feven  thoufand  men  could  defend  the  whole 
country  againH  all  attempts  of  any  number  of  men. 
In  feveral  parts,  particularly  before  noon,  not  only 
light  mifis,  but  heavy  clouds,  are  feen  refiing  in  the 
middle  of  a mountain  ; higher  up  it  is  quite  clear,  till 
at  the  fummit  it  is  again  inveloped  in  clouds  ; « a 
fight,”  fays  Mr.  Keyfler,  “ which  fometimes  give 
me  an  idea  of  mount  Sinai,  at  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.” 

But  though  the  mountains  of  Tirol  have  their  tops 
conftantly  covered  with  fnow,  their  fides  are  gene- 
rally very  fertile,  and  have  not  only  the  finefi  woods, 
abounding  in  a variety  of  game,  but  alfo  large  corn- 
fields ; and  where  the  mountains  are  barren,  there 
are  either  mines  or  quarries  of  excellent  marble  of  all 
colours.  On  the  eminences  grow  all  forts  of  the  fine 
fruits  that  Italy  affords,  and  alfo  woods  of  chefnut- 
trees.  The  country  likewife  yields  flax,  and  produces 
excellent  wine.  There  are  found  in  this  country  gra- 
nites, rubies,  amethyfls,  emeralds,  agates,  cornelians, 
chalcedonies,  and  a fpecies  of  cryflal  fo  hard  as  to  be 
ufed  infiead  of  diamonds  for  cutting  glafs.  It  has  in 
fome  places  valuable  falt-pits,  and  in  others  mines  of 
copper,  filver,  lead,  allum,  and  vitriol.  Hence  it 
is  one  of  the  moH  profitable  parts  of  the  territories 
of  the  emperor  ; and  it  was  not  without  reafon,  that 
Maximilian  I.  ufed  to  fay,  “ Tirol  is  like  a peafant’s 
coat,  very  coarfe,  indeed,  but  very  warm.” 

It  produces  a good  breed  of  homed  cattle  and 
horfes,  and  among  the  wild  beafis  are  the  chamois, 
or  wild  goats.  The  chamois,  or  Ihamoy  goat,  is  pro- 
perly a native  of  Tirol , as  well  as  of  the  principality 
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of  Saltzburg.  The  huntfmeti  have  (harp  crooked 
pieces  of  iron  on  their  fhoes,  and  fometimes  fattened 
to  their  hands,  for  the  better  purfuing  this  fwift- 
footed  animal  among  the  rocks  and  mountains. 

The  principal  river  in  this  country  is  the  Inn, 
which  receives  a number  of  letter  ftreams,  and  enter- 
ing Bavaria,  falls  into  the  Danube  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Addifon  fays,  “ It  was  the  pleafanteft  voyage  in 
the  world  to  follow  the  windings  of  this  river,  thro’ 
the  variety  of  pleattng  fcenes  to  which  its  courfe  natu- 
rally led  us.  We  had  fometimes  on  each  fide  a vaft 
extent  of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a 
thoufand  irregular  fteeps  and  precipices.  At  other 
places  we  beheld  a long  foreft  fo  thick  fet  together 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  difcover  any  of  the  foil  they 
grew  upon,  and  riling  up  fo  regularly  one  above  ano- 
ther, as  to  give  us  the  view  of  a whole  wood.  The 
time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  fo  many  different  colours,  completed  the  beauty 
•of  the  profpeft. 

The  other  rivers  of  Tirol  are,  the  Etfch , which  alfo 
rifes  in  this  country,  and,  traverling  the  bifhopric  of 
Trent , and  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  at 
length  falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  Lech , which 
rifes  here,  and  after  patting  through  Tirol,  forms  the 
limits  between  the  circles  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  and 
at  length  falls  into  the  Danube. 

In  this  country  are  twelve  towns  and  ten  villages 
that  have  markets.  The  common  people  live  chiefly 
by  working  in  the  mines  and  falt-works. 

The  meaner  fort  of  peafants  make  fo  wretched  an 
appearance,  that  one  would  almoft  take  them  for 
gypfies : both  the  men  and  women  wear  hats  of  all 
colours.  Their  farm-houfes,  barns,  and  ftables  are 
alfo  very  mean,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  other 
countries,  and  are  only  covered  with  boards  placed 
almoft  horizontally,  on  which  are  laid  heavy  ftones 
to  fecure  them  from  being  blown  off. 

The  inhabitants  have,  however,  many  particular 
privileges  above  thofe  of  the  other  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  : for  being  naturally 
well  fortified  by  their  mountains,  and  bordering  upon 
many  different  governments,  as  the  Bavarians,  Swifs, 
Venetians,  Grifons,  & c.  were  they  treated  with  fe ve- 
rity, they  might  be  tempted  to  fet  up  for  a republic, 
or  at  leatt  throw  themfelves  under  the  milder  govern- 
ment of  fome  of  their  neighbours.  The  country  is, 
however,  poor,  though  the  emperor  draws  confide- 
rable  fums  out  of  its  mines  of  fait  and  metals  ; and 
thefe  mines  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers  of 
people  than  it  would  be  able  to  lupport  without  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn. 

The  arms  of  this  country  are,  an  eagle  gules  in  a 
field  argent. 

Tirol  is  governed  by  three  councils,  which  are  held 
at  Infpruck,  one  of  which  fits  upon  life  and  death,  the 
other  regulates  the  taxes,  and  the  third  manages  the 
affairs  of  juftice  : but  as  thefe  courts  are  guided  by 
the  orders  they  receive  from  Vienna,  there  are  in 
many  cafes  appeals  from  them  to  the  emperor.  It 
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contributes  yearly  a hundred  thoufand  florins  toward* 
the  military  ftate  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria. 

The  principal  places  ft  contains  are, 

Inspruck,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  which 
is  a handfome  city,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
archdukes  of  Aujlria,  who  are  counts  of  Tirol.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Inn,  within  the  forty-feventh  de- 
gree thirty-eight  minutes  latitude,  and  the  eleventh 
degree  thirty-nine  minutes  eaft  longitude,,  and  ftands 
in  a fertile  plain  environed  with  mountains'.  Though 
Infpruck  be  fmall,  it  is  a fine  city,  with  well-paved 
ftreets,  and  ftately  flat-roofed  palaces,  after  the  Ita- 
lian tafte.  Here  are  no  lefs  than  twelve  churches, 
including  thofe  in  eight  convents,  and  the  two  fub- 
urbs,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  city  itfelf,  and 
are  finely  built.  The  city  is  adorned  with  curious 
fountains,  fpacious  market-places,  and  a cattle,  or 
palace  •,  but  is  of  fmall  extent  within  the  walls.  The 
great  hall  of  the  palace  is  a very  noble  room,  the  walls 
being  painted  in  frefco,  reprefenting  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  many  of  which  make  a very  fine  appear- 
ance, though  part  of  the  work  has  been  cracked  by 
the  earthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent  in  this 
country.  The  famous  golden  roof  in  the  palace  con- 
fifts  Of  copper-plates  richly  gilt,  at  the  expence  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  dollars.  Near  this  palace  is  ano- 
ther of  wood,  to  which  it  was  ufual  for  the  court  to 
retire  at  the  firft  fhock  of  an  earthquake.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  palace,  which  is  hung  with  the  pic- 
tures of  illuftrious  perfons,  they  fhew  the  portrait  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  gardens  are  very  large,  and 
in  the  middle  of  them  is  a beautiful  equeftrian  ftatue 
in  brafs  of  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  near  it  twelve 
figures  of  water  nymphs  and  river  gods,  well  caft,  and 
as  big  as  the  life.  Covered  galleries  lead  from  the 
palace  to  five  different  churches,  and  a very  long  one 
reaches  to  the  church  belonging  to  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent, where  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ufed  frequently  to 
aflitt  at  the  midnight  devotions.  In  this  convent  are 
fhewn  the  apartments  of  Maximilian,  archduke  and 
count  of  Tirol,  who,  while  he  kept  the  government 
in  his  hands,  lived  in  this  convent  with  all  the  rigour 
and  aufterity  of  a Capuchin.  Elis  room  of  audience 
and  anti-chamber  are  little  fquare  wainfeotted  rooms, 
faced  with  a kind  of  fret-work,  that  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  little  hollow  caverns  hewn  out  of  a 
rock. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  Francifcan  convent 
was  ereCted  by  Ferdinand  I.  and  is  a kind  of  attempt 
at  modern  architecture.  But  though  the  architect 
has  fhewn  his  dittike  of  the  Gothic  tafte,  it  is  ealily 
feen  that  in  that  age,  the  people,  at  leatt  in  this  coun- 
try, were  not  arrived  at  the  true  knowledge  of  that 
fimplicity  obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
portal,  for  inftance,  confifts  of  a compofite  order  un- 
known to  the  ancients  •,  for  though  the  ornaments  are 
taken  from  them,  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic,  the  foliage 
of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  novali  of  the  Doric  order, 
are  mixed  without  any  regularity  in  the  fame  capital 
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The  vault  of  the  church  is  incumbered  with  many 
little  pieces  of  tculpture  ; and  though  it  is  fupported 
by  tingle  columns,  inftead  of  the  clufters  of  little 
pillars  found  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  thefe  columns  are 
of  no  regular  order,  and  are  at  leaft  twice  too  long 
for  their  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  emperor  Maximilian  1.  which  was  erect- 
ed by  his  grandfon  Ferdinand  I.  ; but  the  body  of 
the  emperor  lies  elfewhere.  On  the  top  of  this  mo- 
nument is  the  figure  of  Maximilian  kneeling,  in  brafs, 
furrounded  by  four  other  fmaller  metal  figures,  re- 
prefenting  the  Virtues,  and  on  the  monument  itfelf 
is  a beautiful  baffo  relievo  of  white  marble,  reprefent- 
ing  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  twenty-four  fquare 
pannels  of  fculpture.  In  the  middle  pafiage  of  the 
church  are  twenty-eight  brazen  ftatues,  ranged  in 
two  rows,  and  larger  than  the  life,  reprefenting  the 
regal  and  princely  perfonages,  male  and  female  ; in 
particular,  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  ; and  on  the 
corners  of  the  vaulted  pafiage,  which  feparates  the 
choir  from  the  nave  of  the  church,  Hand  twenty- 
three  fmall  ftatues  of  brafs. 

Among  the  other  churches  is  the  little  Noire  Davie, 
which  is  handfomely  defigned  and  covered  with  a 
cupola.  This  church  was  Built  by  the  contributions 
of  the  whole  country,  and  was  defigned  as  an  expref- 
fion  of  gratitude  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  having  de- 
fended the  country  of  Tirol  againft  the  victorious  arms 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  who  was  unable  to  enter  this 
part  of  the  empire,  after  having  over-run  almoft 
every  other. 

The  regency  and  provincial  houfes  here  are  fine 
ftruCtures.  In  the  fuburbs  is  an  arfenal ; there  is 
alfo  an  univerfity,  a cloifter  of  Capuchins,  and  two 
monafteries. 

At  a league’s  diftance  is  the  town  of  Hall,  which 
is  a pretty  place  feated  on  the  river  Inn , and  contains 
a mint  that  is  worked  by  water,  a parifh  church,  a 
college  of  Jefuits,  now  fupprefled,  a Francifcan  cloif- 
ter, and  a royal  foundation  for  ladies.  But  this  town 
is  moft  famous  for  its  falt-works.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  vaft  mountains  of  rock-falt,  where  four  or 
five  hundred  men  are  conftantly  employed  ; and  as 
foon  as  they  have  hewn  down  a fufficient  quantity  of 
the  rock,  which  in  colour  refembles  allum,  and  is 
extremely  folid,  they  let  in  their  fprings  and  refer- 
voirs  among  their  works,  where  the  water  diiFolves 
the  particles  of  fait  mixed  with  ftone,  and  is  conveyed 
from  thence  through  long  troughs  and  wooden  canals 
to  Hall,  where  it  is  received  in  vaft  cifterns,  and 
from  time  to  time  boiled  off.  The  falt-works  of  this 
town  have  great  convenience  for  fewel,  which  is 
brought  down  to  them  by  the  river  Inn  ; and,  during 
its  courfe  through  Tirol,  is  generally  enclofed  between 
a double  range  of  mountains,  moft  of  which  are  co- 
vered with  fir-trees.  Great  numbers  of  peafants  are 
employed  in  felling  the  large  ft  of  thefe  trees,  which, 
after  they  have  barked  and  cut  into  fhape,  are  tum- 
bled down  from  the  mountains  into  the  river,  which 
carries  them  oft’  to  the  falt-works : vaft  quantities  of 


them  are  likewife  taken  up  at  Infpruck,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  convents  and  the  public  offices,  who  are  allowed 
a certain  portion  of  them  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
reft  pafs  on  to  Hall.  Several  hundred  loads  of  this 
timber  are  generally  on  float ; for  they  begin  to  cut 
twenty  leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall ; and  other 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Inn  bring  in  their  contribu- 
tions. The  above  falt-works,  with  the  mint  efta- 
blifhed  at  the  fame  place,  have  rendered  Hall  almoft 
as  populous  as  lnfpruck.  This  mint  is  defigned  to 
work  part  of  the  metals  obtained  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  where  feven  thoufand  men  are  laid  to  be 
conftantly  employed  in  the  mines. 

Schwatz  is  a very  confiderable  market  town,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fame  name  •,  it  ftands  on 
the  Inn,  and  exceeds  moft  towns  of  the  country  in 
beauty.  Near  it  is  a mine-work  of  filver  and  copper, 
in  which  a thoufand  men  are  employed.  This  mine 
was  difeovered  in  1448,  and  was  formerly  much 
richer  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

In  this  province  is  the  pafs  of  Ko/al,  in  Italian  Co- 
velo,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Venice.  In  it  is  a high  and  fteep  rock, 
which  rifes  fifty  fathoms  like  a wall,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  is  a cavity  which  contains  a fpring,  on  which 
a caftle  or  fort  has  been  erefted.  It  has  a fmall  gar- 
rifon,  which  mu  ft  be  brought  up  and  let  down  by 
ropes.  Below  it  is  a narrow  pafs,  in  which  two  car- 
riages can  fcarce  go  abreaft  ; and  on  the  oppofite  fide 
is  the  fteep  fhore  of  the  river  Brent.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  pafs  is  a bulwark,  or  baftion,  the  guard 
of  which  is  let  down  from  the  caftle.  Hard  by  is  the 
village  of  Primolano,  about  a gun-fhot  from  which  is 
a lazaretto,  where  travellers,  when  the  plague  pre- 
vails, perform  quarantine.  This  place  lies  quite  lone- 
fome,  between  mountains  and  cliffs  of  an  uncommon 
height. 

Meran,  is  fituatecl  on  the  river  PaJJer,  in  the  moft 
fertile  part  of  the  diftrift  of  Etfch,  and  contains  fix 
churches  and  cloifters.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  even  ft  ill,  on  public  occafions, 
takes  precedency  of  all  the  towns.  Near  it  ancient- 
ly flood  a town,  which  in  the  middle  age  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  a mountain. 

Bozen,  by  the  Italians  called  Bolzano,  is  fituated 
in  a pleafant  valley,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Trent,  and  ftands  on  the  river  Eyfock.  This  city 
contains  feveral  religious  houfes,  and  the  monafteries 
of  the  Francifcans  and  Dominicans  have  churches. 
The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  the  great  church  is  a 
round  hole  in  the  roof  three  feet  in  diameter,  fur- 
rounded  with  a garland  of  ribbons  of  different  co- 
lours, with  large  wafers  appendant  to  them  ; and 
Mr.  Miffon  was  told,  that  a facred  opera  being  adted 
in  that  church  on  Afcenfion-day,  the  perfon  who  re- 
prefented  Chrift  was  taken  up  to  heaven  through 
this  hole.  This  church  has  a high  fteeple,  adorned 
with  three  ftories  of  balluftrades  of  very  good  work- 
manfiiip.  The  houfes  are  all  plaiftered  over,  and  a 
rivulet  of  fpring-water  runs  through  all  the  ftreets, 
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which  are  generally  ftraight  and  broad  ; but  the 
town  has  no  walls,  nor  any  defence,  except  a large 
ftream  at  its  entrance,  over  which  there  is  a bridge. 
It  is  a place  of  good  trade,  efpecially  at  its  four  an- 
nual fairs,  that  laft  each  a fortnight,  and  to  which 
great  numbers  of  merchants  come  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  Swijferland,  and  Italy  ; on  which  account 
great  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  city.  Dur- 
ing thefe  fairs  the  merchants  are  all  >wed  n.agiftrates 
and  judges  of  their  own,  diftindt  from  tliofe  of  the 
town,  and  none  are  permitted  to  trade  without  being 
entered  in  the  judges  books,  and  a certificate  of  the 
entry  obtained  under  the  leal  of  the  corporation. 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  indeed  the 
whole  valley  of  Bolzano,  is  full  of  villages,  and  vine- 
yards planted  in  the  form  of  arbours,  with  the  branches 
of  the  vines  tied  to  wooden  frames  •,  props  not  being 
ufed  in  this  country.  Their  white  wines  are  gene- 
rally of  a very  agreeable  tartnefs ; but  they  muft  be 
drank  the  very  year  of  their  growth,  or  elfe  they  be- 
come lufcious,  and  then  turn  crabbed.  At  certain 
diftances  in  this  valley  are  little  ftraw  huts,  each  raif- 
ed  up,on  three  trunks  of  trees  or  poles,  whence  they 
fhoot  the  bears  that  come  from  the  mountains  to  feed 
upon  the  grapes. 

SECT.  XV. 

The  Bflsoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce  ; with  a particu- 
lar Account  of  Trent  and  Brixen,  the  capital  Cities 
of  this  Country. 

THE  temporal  jurifdidlion  of  the  bifhop  of 
Trent  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Tirol , and  the  bi- 
fhop enjoys,  as  an  immediate  prince  of  the  empire,  a 
feat  at  their  diets : it  is  fituated  among  the  Alps , in 
the  S.  part  of  Tirol,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  dominions 
of  Venice,  and  to  the  E.  of  thofe  of  the  Gr'tfons.  It  is 
near  fixty  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  forty, 
where  broadeft,  from  N.  to  S. 

The  river  Adige  runs  through  the  country  from  N. 
to  S.  and  receives  feveral  fmaller  rivers  that  rile  in 
the  mountains  on  each  fide.  The  foil  produces  a 
good  wine,  the  colour  of  which  is  a pale  red,  alfo 
oil,  fruit>  and  pafturage,  but  not  much  corn.  The 
common  languages  of  the  people  are  German  and 
Italian. 

The  city  of  Trent,  the  capital  of  this  bifhopric, 
(lands  on  the  river  Adige,  in  46°  N.  latitude,  and 
ii°  29'  E.  longitude.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  received 
its  Latin  name  Tridentum,  from  three  (harp  peaks  or 
rocks  of  the  Alps,  which  have  been  thought  to  refera- 
ble three  teeth,  and  hang  over  the  city  It  is  built 
on  a flat  rock  of  a kind  of  red  and  white  marble, 
which  alfo  furnifhes  the  materials  for  their  houfes  ; 
but  is  fubjeft  to  dangerous  inundations,  not  only 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  but  from  the 
brooks  of  Levis  and  Ferfena , which  fometimes  preci- 
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pitate  themfelves  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and 
carry  with  them  vaft  rocks  even  into  the  town. 

The  city  is  encompafled  with  deep  impaflable  hills, 
except  the  Tirol  road  on  the  N.  and  that  to  Verona 
on  the  S.  The  fun-beams  darted  from  thefe  flinty 
rocks,  render  the  heat  as  intolerable  in  fummer,  as 
the  fnow  on  their  tops  makes  the  air  cold  in  winter ; 
but  in  fpring  and  autumn  the  air  is  temperate.  The 
town  is  fmall,  but  pretty  populous,  and  defended  by 
an  old  caftle.  The  ftreets  are  broad,  and  well  paved, 
and  have  many  (lately  palaces,  beautiful  churches,  and 
religious  houfes.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Vigil, 
is  a fine  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  fupported  by 
marble  pillars  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  thick- 
nefs  ; but  the  infide  is  too  dark,  it  has  a chapel,  in 
which  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  marble  and  fculpture, 
and  its  ornaments  are  faid  to  have  cod  a hundred 
thoufand  crowns.  In  one  of  the  chapels  of  this  ca- 
thedral is  (hewn  a crucifix  as  big  as  the  life ; and 
they  gravely  aflert,  that  it  bowed  its  head  at  the  time 
of  the  council’s  being  fworn  and  proclaimed  under  it, 
to  (hew  its  approbation  of  the  veracity  of  their  decrees. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  Major  is  noted  for  the  fa- 
mous council  of  Trent , held  there  from  the  fourth  of 
January,  1545,  till  1563,  the  reprefentation  of 
which  is  finely  painted  on  the  walls.  The  church  is 
alfo  famous  for  an  organ,  which  is  faid  to  imitate  all 
forts  of  inftruments  and  the  finging  of  birds,  with 
the  cries  of  feveral  beads,  and  the  founds  of  drums 
and  trumpets  fo  naturally,  that  it  is  hard  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  imitation  from  the  reality. 

The  bifhopric  of  Brixen  is  by  theMatricula  placed 
in  the  circle  of  Aujlria,  and,  as  it  forms  a part  of 
the  Tirolefe,  is  fubject  to  the  houfe  of  Aufria.  This 
country  is  bounded  by  Saltzburg  and  part  of  Carinlhia 
on  the  E.  by  Trent  and  the  dominions  of  Venice  on 
the  S.  and  joins  the  Tirol  on  the  N.  and  E.  extending 
about  forty-five  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 

The  city  of  Brixen  is  fituated  on  the  river  Eyfock , 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Brenner,  in  46°  39'  N.  latitude, 
and  1 1°  49'  E.  longitude,  in  a fine  country  abound- 
ing in  vineyards,  that  yield  excellent  red  wine.  It 
is  adorned  with  fpacious  fquares,  a very  handfotne 
palace,  a town-houfe  a cathedral,  two  churches, 
which  join  to  each  other,  and  two  convents.  It  has 
alfo  a caftle  feated  on  an  eminence.  It  is  a populous 
town,  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  mineral 
fprings  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  houfes  are  well- 
built,  and  are  almoft  all  of  the  fame  fize ; they  are 
adorned  with  porticos,  and  curioufly  painted  on  the 
outfide  ; but  the  (hops  are  kept  in  vaults,  which  run 
from  one  fide  of  the  ftreet  to  the  other.  The  bi- 
fhop’s  palace,  which  forms  one  fide  of  a fine  fquare, 
over  again  ft  the  two  churches,  is  encompafled  with 
a ditch,  and  defended  at  the  entrance  by  four  brafs 
cannon. 

The  country  between  this  city  and  Bolzana  is  ex- 
tremely populous,  and  fo  well  manured,  that  the 
fteepeft  mountains  are  cultivated.  The  men  of 
Brixen  are  reckoned  more  genteel  and  civilfeed,  and 
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the  women  handfomer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Tirol. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Chriftopher  being  the  prin  - 
cipal objects  of  the  people’s  devotion,  the  roads  are 
full  of  little  chapels  of  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Chrifto- 
pher is  painted  on  all  their  houles.  This  city  has  its 


own  magiflrates,  who  are  two  burgomafters  and 
twelve  council. 

We  fhall  defer  treating  of  that  part  of  Swabia  fub- 
ject  to  the  houl'e  of  Aufria , till  we  come  to  the  cir- 
cle of  Swabia . 


as 


CHAP.  X. 

The  kingdom  of  B O H E M I A,  including  MORAVIA. 


SECT.  I. 

Its  Name  and  Situation  ; the  Face  of  the  Country  of  Bo- 
hemia ; its  Minerals  and  Fofils,  Vegetables  and 
Animals  ; its  Rivers  and  Highways  ; the  Number  of 
its  Towns  and  Villages.  The  Inhabitants , the  Hardl- 
fjips  under  which  they  labour , their  Language , Reli- 
gion, and  Government. 

SOME  authors  include  under  the  name  of  Bohe- 
mia in  general,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia , Mo- 
ravia, Silefia,  and  Lufatia,  which  lie  together  in  the 
form  of  a lozenge,  between  Aufria  on  the  S.  Bran- 
denburgh on  the  N.  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  with 
part  of  Saxony,  on  the  W.  and  Boland  on  the  E.  ex- 
tending in  its  greateft  length  and  breadth  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy-fix  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  two 
hundred  and  fixty  from  E.  to  W. 

But  however  convenient  it  may  be  for  geographi- 
cal writers  thus  to  clafs  countries  that  have  little  or 
no  relation  to  each  other,  it  can  only  ferve  to  miflead 
the  mind  and  confound  our  ideas  ; for  neither  Sile- 
fia nor  Lufatia  can  properly  be  confidered  as  provinces 
of  Bohemia ; the  greater  part  of  the  former  being 
fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Bruffia,  and  the  latter  divided 
between  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  king  of  Prujfa, 
and  feveral  other  princes.  We  fhall  therefore  con- 
fine this  account  of  Bohemia  to  the  kingdom  of  that 
name  including  Moravia  : but  fhall  treat  of  each  fe- 
parately,  beginning  with  the  former. 

Bohemia,  in  German  Boiherheim,  Boiheim,  and 
corruptly  Bohmen,  that  is  the  abode  of  the  Boii,  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  Boii , its  ancient  inhabitants, 
who  were  a tribe  of  the  Celtse,  that  retired  into  the 
Hercynian  foreft,  which  extends  through  this  coun- 
try, rather  than  fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke  : it  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mifnia,  Lufatia,  and  Silefia  ; 
on  the  E.  by  Moravia , Silefia,  and  the  county  of 
Glatz  ; on  the  S.  by  Bavaria  and  Auf  ria;  and  on 
the  W by  Bavaria  and  Franconia ; extending  about 
two  hundred  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 


It  is  on  all  fides  encompafled  with  high  mountains 
and  thick  extenfive  woods,  yet  the  country  lies  high, 
though  it  is  for  the  moft  part  level,  and  enjoys  a 
warm,  pleafant,  and  wholefome  air ; a foil  in  fome 
places  fat,  and  in  others  fandy.  In  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  are  found  ifinglafs,  coal,  allum,  fulphur, 
and  fealed-earth  ; there  are  here  fome  mines  of  fil- 
ver,  and  iron  ; falt-petre  is  alfo  found  here,  and  all 
kinds  of  marble  are  dug  in  Bohemia.  Among  the 
precious  ftones  are  a kind  of  diamonds,  which  have 
a beautiful  luftre,  but  want  a proper  hardnefs,  which 
is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  rubies  and  cryfolites  found 
in  this  country  •,  here  are  likewife  emeralds,  gra- 
nates,  fapphires,  topazes,  amethyfts,  hayciriths,  he- 
rds, carbuncles,  jafpers,  chalcedonies,  turquoiles, 
and  cornelians. 

Bohemia  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  which  are  exported,  particularly  buck-wheat 
and  millet.  It  alfo  abounds  in  garden  and  orchard 
fruits,  and  produces  excellent  red  wanes,  with  faf- 
fron,  ginger,  and  calamus.  It  likewife  yields  good” 
pafture,  which  feeds  numerous  droves  of  cattle,  and 
has  excellent  chafes.  Among  the  wild  beafts  are 
lynxes,  bears, wolves,  foxes,  martens,  badgers,  beavers, 
and  otters  ; and  there  are  here  plenty  of  wild  fowl. 

With  refpeft  to  the  principal  rivers  of  the  country, 
th tElbe  rifes  in  Bohemia,  and  becomes  navigable  at 
Leutmeritz  ; at  Melmie  it  receives  the  Moldaw , and 
near  Lutmeriz  the  Egra. 

The  principal  highways,  leading  from  Prague 
through  the  whole  country,  are  made  in  a direft 
line,  and  in  many  places  fecured  by  malonry,  the 
hollow  parts  being  filled  up,  and  on  both  fides  deep 
trenches  are  cut  for  carrying  off  the  water.  This 
ufeful  labour  coft  fome  millions  of  florins. 

Bohemia  was  formerly  well  fupplied  with  towns, 
boroughs,  villages,  caftles,  and  men  ; but  it  at  pre- 
fent  appears  extremely  defolate  when  compared  with 
its  former  ftate.  During  the  inteftine  religious  wars, 
and  the  fucceeding  irruptions  of  the  Swedes,  moft  of 
the  towns,  caftles,  and  villages,  were  laid  wafte;  fo 
that  at  prefent  it  contains  only  one  hundred  and  five 
great  and  fmall  towns.  Thefe  are  Prague,  the  capi- 
tal, 
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tal,  with  thirty-one  royal  towns,  nine  royal  dowry  or 
jointure  ones,  two  common  mine  towns,  three  royal 
mine-towers,  twelve  exempted  mine-towers  and  forty- 
feven  baron  towns,  with  not  much  above  fix  thou- 
fand  villages. 

The  number  of  villages  is  likewife  confiderably  de- 
crealed  ; according  to  Ballnn , there  is  not  the  tenth 
part  of  the  people  by  which  it  was  formerly  inhabit- 
ed, and  Modern  Bohemia  is  fcarcely  the  fhadow  of 
what  that  kingdom  was  anciently.  In  1622,  and 
the  three  or  four  fucceedmg  years,  thirty  thoufand 
families  quitted  this  country,  not  to  mention  women, 
children,  handicraftfmen,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  alfo  retired  : whence  a traveller 
finds  the  towns,  boroughs,  villages,  and  highways 
of  this  country  extremely  defolate. 

The  peafants  here  are  bond!  men  to  their  lords,  and 
the  hard  yoke  by  which  they  are  galled,  appears  to  be 
the  caufe  both  of  their  frowardnefs  and  of  their  indo- 
lence ; the  latter  being  very  obferveable  by  the 
wretched  condition  of  their  villages.  In  1679,  the 
heavy  bondage  they  laboured  under  induced  a great 
part  of  them  to  take  up  arms,  but  proving  unequal 
to  the  conflict  with  power,  they  were,  for  this  at- 
tempt, entirely  deprived  of  the  fmall  remains  of  li- 
berty they  had,  till  then,  enjoyed. 

The  owners  of  the  free  eftates  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber. The  landed  eftates  belong  to  the  prelates, 
lords,  knights,  and  towns.  The  prelates  here 
are  the  archbilhop  of  Prague , with  the  bifhops 
of  Lutmeritz  and  Konigingratz,  the  canons  and  capi- 
tulars of  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Vitus  in  the 
citadel  of  Prague  with  many  others.  The  lords  confift 
of  princes,  counts,  and  barons. 

The  Bohemian  language  is  a dialect  of  the  Sclavonic , 
but  is  harfher  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  people 
who  fpeak  that  language. 

The  Bohemians  are  fuppofed  to  have  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion  fo  early  as  the  fixth  century  ; but 
it  is  more  certain  that  they  were  inftrufted  in  it  by 
the  Greek  brethren  Methodius  and  Cyril,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  •,  hence  the  Greek  religi- 
on and  cuftoms  were  in  ufe  among  them  till  the  Ro- 
mtjh  method  of  worfhip  was  introduced  by  Boleflaus 
the  Good.  In  the  fifteenth  century  John  Militz 
preached  againlf  the  pope  and  the  abufes  of  the  cler- 
gy •,  Matthias  Janow  trod  in  his  fteps,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  John  Hufs,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Jacob 
Von  Mifa,  who  in  the  fourteenth,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  fifteenth  century,  oppofed  many  doc- 
trines of  the  popifh  church.  This  brought  Hufs  and 
Jerome  to  the  ftake,  and  put  their  adherents,  moft  of 
whom  were  Bohemians,  under  the  ban  ; upon  which 
account  they  were  fo  irritated,  that  they  raifed  a 
bloodv  war,  which  continued  for  many  years.  They 
pitched  their  camp  on  a mountain  for  the  fecurity  of 
themfelves  and  their  religious  afiemblies,  which  gave 
occafion  to  their  being  called  Taborites  ; Tabor  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue  fignifying  a camp.  A part  of  the 
people,  who  were  principally  defirous  of  participating 
in  the  cup  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  obtained  the  name 
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of  Calixtines,  and  after  the  death  of  Zillca,  their  ge- 
neral, a part  called  themfelves  Orphans.  The  Ca- 
lixtines in  the  year  1433,  obtained  the  ufe  of  the 
cup,  which  was  permitted  to  every  one  ; but  in  other 
rclpects  they  complied  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Taborites,  on  the  contrary,  could  neither  be  brought 
over  by  allurements,  threatenings,  nor  perfecutions, 
to  the  Romijlo  church  ; but  improving  their  dodlrines 
and  church  difcipline,  and  laying  abide  war  and  dis- 
putes, called  themfelves  the  Bohemian  Brethren  ; but, 
in  1547,  the  greateft  part  of  them  being  banifhed, 
retired  to  Poland  and  PruJJta.  In  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury the  opinions  of  Luther  fpread  in  Bohemia,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Calixtines  embraced  that  per- 
fuafion.  In  1575  Maximilian  II.  allowed  every  one 
full  liberty  of  confidence,  which  was  granted  in 
ftronger  terms  in  1609,  by  Rodolphus  II.  when  they 
were  not  only  permitted  the  free  exereife  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  the  ufe  of  the  univerfity  of  Prague. 
Tliefe  privileges  were  confirmed  by  Matthias  I.  in 
1 61 1,  and  Ferdinand  II.  was  admitted  to  the  throne 
only  upon  condition  of  his  confirming  them  by  oath  ; 
but  in  1617  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Philip 
III.  king  of  Spain,  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates, 
that  he,  with  all  his  defcendants,  after  the  extinfti- 
on  of  the  male  archducal  flock  of  Aujlria,  Ihould 
pofTefs  the  hereditary  fuccefiion  in  Bohemia.  This 
terrified  the  Lutheran  Bohemians,  who  had  belide  fo 
many  complaints  to  prefer,  that  their  deputies,  in 
1618,  obtaining  no  favourable  anfwer  to  their  repre- 
fentations  in  the  royal  chancery  at  Prague,  they,  in 
the  heat  of  their  paffion,  threw  two  of  the  royal 
counfellors,  with  a fecretary,  out  of  the  window,  as 
betrayers  of  their  country  ; and  no  regard  being  paid 
to  their  complaints,  they  created  the  palfgrave  Fre- 
deric king,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
Hence  arofe  a dreadful  war,  which  ended  very  un- 
happily both  with  refpett  to  the  new  king,  and  the 
Proteftant  Bohemians  ; for  in  1627  they  were  depriv- 
ed of  all  their  rights  and  privileges  ; and  thofe  who 
would  not  fubmit  to  the  RcmiJlj  church,  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  country.  From  that  time  the  church 
of  Rome  became  the  only  prevailing  religion  in  Bokc~ 
mia  ; and  though  the  Jews  at  Prague  are  indulged 
in  the  exereife  of  theirs,  the  few  Lutherans  are 
obliged  to  conceal  themfelves  as  much  as  poffible. 

The  archbilhop  ef  Prague  is  legate  of  the  fee  of 
Rome , a prince  of  the  Roman  empire,  primate  of  the 
kingdom,  and  Handing  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Prague,  and  has  for  his  fuffragans  the  bifhops  of 
Leutmeritz  and  Konigitrgratr, . The  archiepifcopal  confi- 
ftory  has  the  fupreme  jurifdiction  over  the  clergy,  and 
from  it  lies  an  appeal,  either  to  the  king  or  the  pope. 

Learning  is  at  a low  ebb  in  this  kingdom  •,  and  the 
Bohemians  do  not  apply  themfelves  much  to  the  fine 
arts.  They,  however,  make  good  cloth,  fine  potters 
work,  good  blades  for  fwords  and  knives,  fine  paper, 
and  glafs. 

With  refpeft  to  commerce,  they  export  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  corn  and  malt  into  Saxony  and 
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Bavaria.  Hops  and  the  Spa  waters  of  Egra  are  alfo 
plentifully  exported  from  this  kingdom,  and  likewife 
paper,  pottery,  and  beautiful  glafs ; but  their  com- 
merce is  in  general  inconfiderable. 

With  regard  to  the  government,  Bohemia  is  at  pre- 
fent  an  hereditary  kingdom,  but  was  formerly  elective, 
though  the  ftates  ufually  confined  their  choice  to  the 
family  of  the  deceafed  king.  Ferdinand  I.  in  1547* 
declared  the  kingdom  hereditary  by  a conclufion  of 
the  diet,  and  it  fully  became  fo  in  1620,  from  which 
time  the  ftates  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  refpedt  to 
the  right  of  iucceftion. 

We  have  already  obferved,  in  treating  of  Germany 
in  general,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  arch-cup- 
bearer to  the  holy  Roman  empire,  but  he  does  not 
add  that  office  to  his  other  titles.  He  has  for  here- 
ditary cup-bearer  of  the  empire  the  counts  of  Alihan, 
who  therefore  bear  a cup  in  their  arms.  On  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  great  debates  arofe 
concerning  the  perfon  who,  at  the  eledlion  of  a new 
king  of  the  Romans , fhould  reprefent  the  electoral 
voice  of  Bohemia.  When  queen  Maria  Therefa  had 
conferred  the  fovereignty  on  her  confort  the  great 
duke  of  Tufcany , it  was  determined  by  a majority  of 
votes  m the  electoral  college,  that  the  voice  of  Bohe- 
mia fhould  remain  dormant  for  that  time.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  VII.  the  envoys  of  election  of  the 
queen  of  Bohemia  were  admitted  to  the  choice  of  a 
new  king  of  the  Romans. 

The  arms  of  Bohemia  are  a lion  argent,  with  a 
double  tail,  in  a field  gules. 

The  lupreme  officers  of  the  empire  are  the  fu- 
preme  burgrave,  land-fteward,  land-marfhal,  land- 
chamberlain,  land-judge,  aulic  feudal-judge,  prefi- 
dent  of  appeals,  chamber-prefident,  and  fupreme 
land-regifter.  The  hereditary  officers  are  principally 
the  four  following,  the  fupreme  hereditary  marfhal, 
the  fewer,  the  cup-bearer,  and  the  fteward. 

The  aulic  chancery  of  Bohemia , which  conftantly 
follows  the  court,  was  united,  in  1 749,  with  that  of 
the  Aujlrian  at  Vienna,  and  the  government  of  Prague 
is  abolifhed  ; there  are,  however,  feveral  courts  of 
judicature  held  there.  The  circles  and  towns  in  Bo- 
hemia have  alfo  their  peculiar  judicatories,  and  the 
lords  their  hereditary  and  feudal  ones. 

According  to  the  new  regulation,  with  refpecl  to 
the  military  ftate  of  the  Aujlrian  hereditary  countries, 
the  annual  contribution  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
amounts  to  five  millions  two  hundred  and  feventy 
thouland  four  hundred  eighty-eight  florins  forty-four 
kruitzers. 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  divided  into  twelve 
circles,  and  the  territory  of  Egra , but  does  not  con- 
tain many  towns  fo  confiderable  as  to  deferve  a parti- 
cular defeription  ; we  fhall  begin  with  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  afterward  give  a concife  account 
of  the  places  of  left  note. 


SECT.  II. 

A Defeription  of  the  City  of  Prague,  and  its  Inha- 
bitants. 

THIS  city  the  capital  of  Bohemia , is  feat- 
ed  almoft  in  the  centre  of  that  kingdom,  in  150  5'  N. 
latitude,  and  140  40'  E.  longitude.  It  ftands  in  a 
hollow,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  hills.  Thofe 
neareft  the  town,  and  which  command  it,  are  com- 
prehended within  the  fortifications.  It  extends  on 
both  fides  the  JVholdaw,  which  is  here  about  eight 
hundred  paces  broad  ; but  fhallow,  and  not  naviga- 
ble. The  ftone  bridge  which  joins  the  two  parts  of 
the  city,  was  eretted  by  Charles  IV.  in  the  year 
1357,  and  exceeds  in  length  thofe  of  Drefden  and 
Rati/bon,  it  being  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feventy  feet  long  : its  breadth  amounts  to  thirty-five 
feet : three  carriages  may  pafs  upon  it  a-breaft,  and 
it  has  a ftrong  tower  at  each  end.  It  is  raifed  on 
fixteen  piers,  and  adorned  on  the  fides  with  twenty- 
eight  ftatues  of  faints.  The  crucifix,  with  the  two 
female  ftatues  that  ftand  under  it,  and  that  of  St. 
John  of  Nepomuck,  are  of  metal;  but  the  others 
are  of  ftone.  This  Nepomuck,  king  Wenzel  caufed 
to  be  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the  river,  and 
drowned,  in  1683  ; but  in  the  year  1729,  he  was 
not  only  ranked  among  the  faints,  but  adored  with 
fuch  veneration,  that  almoft  all  the  other  faints  are 
on  his  account  forgotten  in  Bohemia.  According  to 
Dr.  Moore,  he  has  the  reputation  of  excelling  every 
faint  in  the  cure  of  barrenneft  in  women. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  pretty  ftrong. 
The  houfes  are  built  entirely  of  ftone,  and  for  the 
moft  part  confift  of  three  llories.  The  ftreets  are 
broader  than  thofe  of  Vienna;  but  it  has  not  fo  ma- 
ny magnificent  palaces.  It  is  computed  to  contain 
ninety- two  churches  and  chapels,  with  about  forty 
cloifters.  The  town,  confidering  its  extent,  is  not 
fufficiently  populous,  it  containing  only  about  feven- 
ty thoufand  Chriftians,  and  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  thoufand  Jews.  Nor  is  its  commerce  very 
confiderable  ; for,  exclufive  of  the  arts  and  handi- 
craft trades,  its  principal  means  of  fubfiftence  is 
drawn  from  the  brewing  of  beer.  It  comprehends 
three  towns,  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Little  Town. 

In  Old  Prague  the  Jefuits,  before  the  diffolution  of 
their  order,  had  a magnificent  college,  which  was  one 
of  the  largeft  belonging  to  their  order,  except  that  of 
Goa.  It  was  called  Collegium  Clementinum,  from 
St.  Clement’s  church,  which  joins  to  it,  and  two 
hundred  and  ten  priefts  of  that  order  conftantly  re- 
fided  there.  They  had  alfo  another  college  in  the 
New  City,  and  in  the  Little  City  they  had  a college, 
and  two  feminaries.  Their  fchools  were  very  full, 
and  the  number  of  ftudents  in  the  twelve  clalfes  of 
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fhe  Clementine  college  amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
eighteen  hundred  The  library  of  the  Clementine 
college  is  worth  obferving,  the  building  being  very 
fight  and  loftv,  and  adorned  with  galleries.  1 he  ma- 
thematical  cabinet  built  here  lias  a moving  armillary 
fphere,  according  to  Tycho  Brahe’s  fyftem,  and  a 
large  fextant  made  by  that  celebrated  mathematician. 
In  the  tower  of  the  Clementine  college  is  an  obierva- 
tory,  from  which  there  is  a fine  profpect  cf  the  city. 
On  the  top  of  this  tower  is  a llatue  of  Atlas,  fup- 
porting  an  armillary  fphere 

In  the  church  near  the  Frinhojf  is  the  monument 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  over  which  is  his  ufual  motto  in 
large  characters,  esse  potivs  quam  haberi.  That 
is,  “ To  be,  rather  than  feem  to  be;”  anil  under- 
neath a long  infcription  mentioning  his  various  difco- 
veries.  Under  this,  Tycho  Brahe  is  reprefented  in 
bafib  relievo  dreffed  in  armour,  with  a long  fword  by 
his  fide,  a band  and  whilkers  : he  leans  with  his  right 
hand  on  a celeffial  fphere,  placed  over  his  coat  of 
arms,  and  on  his  left  is  his  helmet. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  indicated  to  St.  Vitus,  and 
Bands  on  the  Cajlle-hill , is  very  rich  in  plate,  altar 
furniture,  and  relics  ; among  other  valuable  orna- 
ments is  a crucifix  of  Hungarian  virgin  gold,  that 
weighs  ten  thoufand  ducats.  Some  have  reprefented 
St.  WencefUus’s  chapel,  in  this  ftrubhire,  as  if  the 
walls  were  entirely  covered  with  jafper,  amethyfts, 
and  cornelians ; everything  indeed  is  there  very  rich, 
but  falls  fiiort  of  this  exaggerated  account. 

Upon  a fountain  within  the  area  of  the  citadel  is  a 
brafs  ftatue  of  St.  George,  call  in  the  year  1373  ; 
and,  making  allowance  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
produced,  it  may  be  reckoned  a very  good  one.  The 
profpeci:  from  the  royal  apartments  is  quite  charming, 
and  the  hall  where  the  emperor  entertains  the  nobi- 
lity well  contrived,  and  very  fplendid. 

Facing  the  Capuchin  church  is  an  edifice,  built  in 
imitation  of  the  Cafa  Santa  at  Lcretto , the  walls  of 
which  are,  like  that,  black  and  fmoky  within ; but 
on  the  balfo  relievos  on  the  outfide,  there  is  a very 
great  difference,  thefe  being  only  of  plafter,  and  thofe 
of  the  holy  houle  at  Lcretto  of  marble,  and  the  work- 
manfhip  is  as  far  inferior  to  the  latter  as  the  materials. 
The  treafure  collected  in  this  chapel  is  very  extraor- 
dinary. Among  other  valuable  offerings  are  the  fol- 
lowing : a pyx  let  with  pearls  of  the  fize  of  an  acorn, 
one  of  which  in  the  middle  is  lhaped  like  a heart, 
and  is  of  the  fize  of  a middling  walnut ; another  is 
enriched  with  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  fixty-fix  dia- 
monds, reprefenting  the  fun.  The  fize  of  the  dia- 
monds gradually  decreafes,  and  they  are  curioufly  ar- 
ranged, in  order  to  form  tfre  folar  rays,  which  termi- 
nate in  a point,  confifting  of  one  fingle  ftone.  Ic 
coft  two  hundred  thoufand  guldens,  and  the  artift 
who  made  it,  and  was  employed  ten  years  before  it 
was  completed,  was  rewarded  with  ten  thoufand 
guldens. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  horfe-market,  which  is  a large 
fquare,  is  an  equeftrian  llatue  of  king  Wenceflaus, 
and  on  one  fide  of  the  area,  before  count  Czernint’s 
palace,  is  a ftone  pillar  in  memory  of  Drahomira,  a 
pagan  dutchels  of  Bohemia , the  mother  of  St.  Wen- 
cefiaus,  whom  the  earth  fvvallowed  up  on  this  loot, 
in  the  year  939. 

A white  tower  in  this  city  ferves  for  a ftate  prifoh  ; 
and  it  is  faid  there  was  formerly  in  one  of  the  rooms 
a curious  machine,  made  in  the  fliape  of  a woman, 
which  when  any  delinquent  was  brought  near  it  would 
embrace  him,  and  with  its  arms  inilantlv  break  his 
back  and  ribs  ; but  no  filch  thing  is  now  to  be  feen. 

Brogue  has  been  frequently  befieged,  and  obliged 
to  furrender  ; particularly  in  the  year  1631,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  1741,  by  the  debtor  of 
Bavaria.  In  1742,  the  Atlflrian  forces  inverted  the 
city,  in  which  were  about  twenty  thoufand  French , 
commanded  by  the  marfhals  Broglio  and  Belleifie, 
who  fullered  greatly  by  famine  ; but  defended  them- 
felves  with  great  bravery,  and  at  length  found  means 
to  make  their  efcape.  In  the  year  1744,  the  PruJJi- 
ans  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  capital,  after  can- 
nonading it  feven  days  ; but  quitted  it  the  fame  year. 

During  the  fucceeding  war,  the  king  of  PrnJJia , 
on  the  6th  of  May  1757,  defeated  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain  and  general  Brown  near  this  city,  into 
which  the  prince  with  his  vanquifhed  army  retreated. 
The  king  inverted  the  place  and  began  to  bombard, 
it ; but  on  the  approach  of  marfhal  Daun  with  a 
frcfii  army,  he  marched  to  attack  him  ; and  proving 
unfuccefsful,  made  a precipitate  retreat,  fo  that  Prague 
received  no  material  injury  during  that  deftrublive 
war. 

The  inhabitants  of  Prague  are  poor,  and  their  fhops 
but  meanly  furnifhed.  People  of  quality,  who  can- 
not eafily  bear  the  expence  of  Vienna,  chufe  to  re- 
fide  here,  where  they  have  affemblies,  mufic,  and 
all  other  diverftons,  except  thofe  of  a court  ; provi- 
fions  are  extremely  cheap,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
the  moft  excellent  fowl.  The  women  of  quality  now 
drefs  pretty  much  in  the  French  mode;  but  thofe 
of  the  Jews  have  a diftinbl  habit.  The  wives  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  wear  long  fur  caps  and  long  cloaks, 
fome  of  them  fattin  lined  with  taffety,  and  petticoats 
of  the  fame  ; but  fhort,  on  account  of  the  dirtinefs 
of  the  ftreets. 

“ This  city,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ retains  fome 
marks  of  former  fplendour,  but  many  more  evident 
fymptoms  of  prefent  decay.  Symptoms  which  na- 
turally attend  thofe  places  which  once  have  been  the 
relidence  of  royalty,  and  are  fo  no  more.  All  the 
houfes  with  any  appearance  of  magnificence  are  old, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  new  ones  will  be  built 
in  that  ftyle  ; for  the  Bohemian  nobility,  who  are  in 
circumftances  to  bear  fuch  an  expence,  live  at  Vienna, 
and  the  trade  and  manufablures  of  this  town  are  not 
fufficient  to  enable  any  of  the  mercantile  people  to 
build  fine  houfes.  Moore’s  Travels,  II.  291. 
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SECT.  III. 

The  other  principal  Towns  in  Bohemia. 

IT  has  been  already  intimated  that  war  and  perfec- 
tion have  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  extreme- 
ly thin  of  inhabitants  in  comparifon  with  what  it  was 
formerly,  and  therefore,  though  there  are  many 
towns  and  villages,  there  are  few  worthy  of  notice  : 
feme  of  the  principal  of  thefe  are  the  following. 

Peaundorf  is  the  firft  town  in  Bohemia  on  the 
fide  next  Vicuna.  At  Deutschbrod  the  baggage 
of  travellers  is  fearched  by  the  Bohemian  cuftom-houie 
officers.  In  the  road  from  this  to  the  pretty  town 
of  Jenkow,  you  have  a delightful  profpeft  of  a fine 
level  country  on  each  fide,  which  is  interfperfeci 

with  above  fifty  little  villages  and  fmall  towns. 

Czaslovv,  which  is  fix  miles  farther  on  this  road,  is 
alfo  a very  pretty  town,  and  has  a large  fquare  mar- 
ket-place. 

Melnic,  a fmall  royal  jointure  town,  is  feated  on 
an  eminence  in  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  near  the  con- 
flux of  the  Elbe  and  Mcldau  : it  has  a collegiate 
church,  and  is  defended  by  a caflle. 

Konigingrats,  a royal  jointure  town  in  the  circle 
of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  on  the  Elbe,  and  is  a bi- 
fhop’s  fee,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Prague. — 
The  town  is  pretty  large  ; had  a college  of  Jefuits, 
and  now  has  a commandery  belonging  to  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  It  has  been  feveral  times  be- 
fieged  and  taken. 

Pardubice,  a royal  town  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim , 
is  fortified,  and  its  citadel  is  a fine  ftrufilure.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  the  inhabitants  make  excel- 
lent blades  for  fwords  and  knives.  This  town  has 
the  privilege  of  holding  fairs. 

CRUMAU.or  Crumlow,  a well-built  fortified  town, 
feated  on  the  river  Mcldau . It  has  a beautiful  ci- 
tadel, and  had  a college  of  Jefuits.  This  town, 
with  the  feigniory  annexed  to  it,  bears  the  title  of  a 
dutchy. 

Elnbogen,  a royal  borough,  feated,  together  with 
its  citadel,  on  a high  and  fteep  rock,  by  which  it  is 
alfo  environed.  The  river  Eger,  which  rulhes  by  the 
left  fide  of  this  rock,  here  forms  a curve  refembling 
sn  elbow  •,  and  hence  the  town  receives  its  name. — 
The  W2y  which  leads  to  it  is  very  narrow,  but  it 
has  fometimes  been  befieged  and  taken. 

Five  miles  to  the  E.  ot  Elnbogen  is  Carlsbadt,  or 
Charles’s  Bath,  which  is  famous  for  its  medicinal 
waters,  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  that  differ  both 
.in  heat  and  ffrength,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  the  Sproudel  and  the  Muhl  bath,  the  firft  of 
which  is  boiling  hot,  and  the  latter  little  more  than 
luke-warm.  They  are  both  bathed  in  and  drank, 
and  on  feveral  occafions  at  one  and  the  fame  time. — 
They  were  firft  difeovered  in  the  year  1370,  and 


take  their  name  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 

They  are  recommended  for  many  difeafes,  particu- 
larly the  gravel,  and  barrer.nefs  in  women.  Several 
eminent  phyficians  have  wrote  upon  them,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  ufed.  The 
method  of  drinking  them  is  very  difagreeable  •,  for 
be  the  weather  ever  fo  hot,  the  patient  is  fliut 
up  in  a room  heated  with  a ftove,  and  inuft  drink 
2 or  3 large  pots  of  water,  hotter  than  thofe  of  the 
King  or  Queen’s  hath  in  Somerfetjhire , and  walk 
about  while  the  fweat  trickles  down  in  drops.  For 
this  reafon  people  feldom  Air  out  till  three  or  four 
hours  after  they  have  drank  the  waters  ; and  the  reft 
of  the  day  it  is  abfolutely  neceffiary  to  walk  about,  to 
prevent  fleeping,  which  after  dinner  is  dangerous  : 
yet  the  walks  are  narrow,  and  afford  no  profpect  but 
of  barren  rocks,  except  only  one  fquare  place  plant- 
ed with  rows  of  lime-trees,  oppofite  to  which  is  a 
great  houfe,  which  has  fine  rooms,  in  which  thofe 
who  drink  the  waters  play,  dance,  or  walk  from  five 
to  eight  o’clock,  the  hour  of  fupper.  Thefe  baths 
are  made  the  refort  of  foreigners,  and  particularly 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Aujlria , as  well  as  thofe 
of  Bohemia  ; but  whoever  would  be  well  accommo- 
dated, muft  bring  his  own  bed,  wine,  and  cook 
with  him. 

The  town  itfelf  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
river  Tappel,  which  runs  through  it  ; but  it  is  a dir- 
ty place,  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  in  iron,  whofe 
works  are  very  neat  and  extremely  cheap. 

Carstein  is  a celebrated  citadel  that  ftands  on  a 
mountain  about  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  Prague.  It 
is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  was  built  by 
Charles  IV.  to  be  the  depofitory  of  the  regalia  of  the 
kingdom.  In  it  is  a well  244  feet  deep.  It  was 
befieged  by  the  Huffites  in  .the  year  1422,  from  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  to  the  eleventh  of  November , 
but  without  fuccefs. 

Leutomeritz  is  a confiderable  town  on  the  Elbes 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Prague,  the  capital 
of  a circle  of  the  fame  name,  and  a bifhop’s  fee  fuf- 
fragran  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Prague  It  was  gar- 
rifoned  with  French  forces  by  the  late  emperor 
Charles  VII.  but  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary  in  1742. 

The  laft  town  we  fhall  mention  in  Bohemia  is  that 
of  Egra,  or  Eger,  the  principal  place  in  a territory 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a beautiful  and  well  forti- 
fied town,  fituated  on  the  river  Eger.:  it  had  a col- 
lege of  Jefuits,  and  has  three  cloifters.  This  town 
retains  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  particularly 
that  of  coining  money,  which,  however,  pafles  only 
within  its  own  diftrict.  From  the  judicial  fentences 
of  the  town-council  an  appeal  lies  only  to  the  king. — 
Egra  has  been  frequently  befieged  and  taken  : in  the 
year  1742  the  French  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it., 
and  kept  it  till  the  next  year,  when,  after  a long 
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blockade,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender.  In  the 
town  are  a number  of  ingenious  artifts,  and  its  mine- 
ral waters  are  very  famous. 

Upon  the  roads  in  this  country  the  traveller  fel- 
dom  fails  of  meeting  with  good  provilions  in  the  inns, 
as  ducks,  capons,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  hares  *, 
but  the  lodging  is  far  from  being  anfwerable  to  the 
other  entertainment,  it  being  generally  only  fome 
clean  ftraw  fpread  on  the  floor,  with  a bolder  or  pil- 
low for  the  head.  In  the  hotifes  of  the  peafants 
there  is  a place  walled  in  hehind  the  ftove,  to  which 
they  afcend  by  a few  narrrow  ftone  fteps,  as  into  a 
cock-loft,  and  in  this  warm  apartment  fleep  away 
the  cold  winter  nights  very  comfortably. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Marquifate  of  Moravia. 

Its  Situation , Extent,  the  Face  of  the  Country , its  Cli- 
mate, Produce,  and  Rivers  ; the  Manufactures  and 
Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  ; with  the  principal  Places 
in  this  Marquifate. 

THE  marquifate  of  Moravia  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Glitz  and  Silejia,  on  the  E.  by  Silejia  and 
Hungary , on  the  S.  by  Aufria,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Bohemia  ; and  receives  its  name  from  the  river  Mo- 
ravia, or  March.  It  is  a hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  where  broadeft, 
about  ninety-two  from  N.  to  S.  Towards  Hungary, 
Si/fia,  and  Bohemia,  it  is  partly  furrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  partly  by  woods.  Above  half  of  this 
country  is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  in  the  level 
tracts  are  many  moraffes,  bogs,  and  lakes,  the  waters 
of  which  are  unwholefome. 

The  air  on  the  mountains  is  fo  rough  and  cold, 
that  in  many  places  the  inhabitants  ufe  a ftove  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  whole  fummer.  However,  more 
corn  grows  here  than  is  confirmed  by  the  inhabitants ; 
here  is  alfo  plenty  of  flax  and  hemp,  nor  are  fruit- 
trees  and  garden-plants  wanted.  It  likewife  produces 
good  faffron,  and  fome  white  and  red  wine,  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  t rafts  that  border  on  Aufria  and 
Hungary.  Their  pafture  is  good,  and  feeds  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  and  the  exteniive  forefts  afford 
great  plenty  of  venifon,  wolves,  bears,  and  al'pecies 
of  leopards  of  the  fize  of  dogs  ; there  are  alfo 
fome  beavers.  Thefe  forefts  likewife  afford  the 
inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  procuring  a great  deal 
of  honey  and  wax  by  the  breeding  of  bees. 

In  this  country  are  quarries  of  marble,  amethyfts, 
a kind  of  baftard  diamonds,  and  other  minerals  ; as 
alfo  allum  and  mines  ofiron.  This  country  likewife 
produces  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and  vitriol  : here  are  fa- 
lutary  mineral  waters,  and  fome  acid  fprings. 

The  Oder  rifes  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  in  this 
country.  The  river  March,  or  Mora,  or  in  Latin 
Morava,  rifes  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  running 
from  N.  to  S.  at  length  forms  the  limits  between 
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Hungary  and  Aufria  ; but  this  river  is  not  naviga- 
ble. Thefe  and  other  fmaller  ftreams,  as  well  as 
the  lakes,  yield  various  kinds  of  iifh. 

The  fciences  at  prefent  begin  to  flourilh  here. — 
The  principal  commodities  of  the  country  are  the 
cloth  manufactory,  iron-works,  and  glafs-houfes  j 
the  making  of  paper,  gun-powder,  & c.  but  the  com- 
merce of  the  inhabitants  is  very  inconftderable. 

Chriftianity  was  fettled  here  fo  early  as  in  the  8th 
century  ; but  in  the  15th,  this  country  bore  a confi- 
derable  part  in  the  commotions  of  the  Huffites  in 
Bohemia,  and  many  embraced  their  opinions,  and 
called  themfelves  Moravian  brethren , but  in  the 
fixteenth  century  moll  of  them  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  country.  There  are  here  at  prefent  not 
only  fome  of  them,  but  a few  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinifts,  who  make  an  external  profeflion  of  con- 
formity with  the  R.omfj  church,  though  they  pri- 
vately hold  feparate  affemblies,  and,  as  opportunity 

offers,  frequently  repair  to  Proteftant  countries.- - 

Some  years  fince  a new  fpirit  of  reformation  appear- 
ed among  the  former,  and  a great  number  of  con- 
verts, headed  by  a late  count  of  ZinzendorJ,  have  not 
only  fettled  in  England,  and  feveral  parts  of  Europe , 
but  have  removed  for  the  fake  of  liberty  to  the  Britijh 
American  plantations. 

The  whole  marquifate  is  fubjeft  to  the  eedefiafti- 
cal  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  Olmutz,  who  ftyles 
himfelf  duke  and  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
and  count  of  the  royal  Bohemian  chapel,  having  for- 
merly had  a voice  at  the  diets  of  the  empire.  He  is 
at  prefent  immediately  under  the  pope,  and  the  epif- 
copal  confiftory,  which,  as  the  only  ecclefiaftical  judi- 
catory in  all  Moravia , enjoys  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion 
over  ecclefiaftical  perfons. 

Moravia  contributes  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  military  date  of  the  Aufrian  hereditary  coun- 
tries, the  annual  fum  of  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fix  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety 
florins. 

The  whole  marquifate  is  divided  into  fix  circles, 
each  of  which  has  its  circle-captain,  whole  authori- 
ty extends  to  the  quartering,  marching,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  foldiers. 

The  principal  towns  in  Moravia  are, 

Olmu  i z,  the  capital  of  the  marquifate  and  of  the 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  refidence  of  the  bi- 
fhop,  whole  caftle  is  a place  of  confiderable  ftrength, 
it  being  wholly  furrounded  by  the  river  March.  This 
town  is  populous  and  well  built  ; it  contains  twenty- 
fix  churches,  among  which  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Wenzel  is  worthy  of  notice,  with  five  chapels, 
feven  monafteries,  and  two  nunneries,  one  college  of 
Jefuits,  an  univerfitv,  a riding-academy,  feveral  hof- 
pitals,  and  an  orphan-houfe.  The  city  has  been  fre- 
quently befieged,  and  in  1741  vvas  blocked  up  for 
fome  months  by  th z Prujfians.  In  1758  the  king  of 
Pruffta  again  befieged  it  $ but  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  it,  he  was  compelled  to  raife  the 
liege  in  order  to  oppofie  the  Ruffian  army. 

G g 2 Kremsier, 
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Kremsier,  a well-built  walled  town,  feated  on  the 
j-iver  March , and  belonging  to  the  bilhop  of  01- 
mut z.  It  has  a collegiate  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Moritz,  a college,  feveral  cloifters,  and  a mint.  The 
large  and  beautiful  palace  in  which  the  bifhop  ufu- 
ally  refided  was  burnt  down  in  the  year  1752,  toge- 
ther with  the  archives,  the  fuburbs,  and  fifty-five 
burghers  houfes. 

Brunn,  or  Brinn,  is  a royal  borough  in  the  circle 
of  the  fame  name.  The  town  is  not  very  large,  but 
is  well-built,  populous,  and  well  fortified.  It  has 
the  greatefi  trade  of  any  place  in  Moravia , and  is 
the  feat  of  the  royal  courts  of  juftice  and  the  diets. 
The  bifiiop  has  a palace  here,  and  within  the  town  a 
college  of  Jefuitswas  formed;  here  are  fix  cloifters, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  Auguftin  hermits  near 
St.  Thomas’s  church,  which  is  particularly  famous 
for  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,,  which  they  pre- 


tend was  made  by  St.  Luke.  This  place  has  fame* 
times  been  befieged  and  blockaded,  but  never  vet 
taken. 

Znain,  or  Znogma,  a royal  borough,  fituated  in 
a pleafint  fpot  near  the  river  Teya;  it  is  well  built, 
and  has  a citadel,  four  cloifters,  and,  until  of  late,  a 
college  of  Jefuits.  There  are  many  vineyards  in  its 
neighbourhood  that  afford  a palatable  wine.  It  has 
been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Germany. 

Iglau  is  a pretty  large  well-built  and  populous 
town  in  the  circle  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the 
river  Iglau.  It  contained  a college  of  Jefuits,  and  at 
prefent  has  a Dominican  and  Francifcan  monaftery  : 
it  carries  on  a trade  in  beer  and  coarfe  woollen  cloth'. 
It  has  frequently  been  befieged  and  taken,  and  in  the 
fixteenth  century  was  the  firft  of  all  the  royal  bo- 
roughs that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther." 
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The  Dutchy  of  S I L E S I A,  and  the  County  of  G L A T Z„ 


S E C T.  I. 

1/s  Situation,  Extent,  Mountains , Climate , Foffils  ami 
Minerals , Vegetables , Animals,  and  Rivers. 

I L E S I A is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Poland, 
on  which  fide  the  country  is  wholly  level  and 
open  ; to  the  S.  it  is  fepa.rated  from  Hungary  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  and  a wild  thicket,  in  fome  parts 
a German  mile  broad,  and  in  others  more  or  lefb  : 
this  thicket  properly  belongs  neither  to  Sikfia  nor 
Hungary,  though  both  countries  have  frequently  at- 
tempted to  make  it  their  own  own  ; but  it  ft  ill  re- 
mains a natural  and  impenetrable  barrier  both  to  Si- 
lefia  and  Hungary.  Toward  the  W.  Silejia  joins 
Moravia , Bohemia,  Lifatia,  and  the  county  cf  Glut's. 
From  the  two  firft  it  is  feparated  by  a chain,  of 
mountains,  but  toward  Ltjhiia  it  is  level  and  open. 
1 o the  N.  it  borders  on  Brandenburg,  on  which  fide 
it  is  likewife  level  and  open. 

It  extendi  in  length  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S E. 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
about  a hundred  where  broad  eft:  ; but  it  is  much 
contracted  at  both  end,.. 


Siltfia  is  encompafled  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  a chairs 
of  mountains,  which  with  refpedf  to  their  height  and 
extent,  are  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  in  Europe. t 
and  are  called  by  different  names  in  the  different 
countries  by  which  it  extends.  In  thefe  mountains, 
and  all  over  that  part  of  Upper  Silefia  that  lies  to- 
ward Moravia  and  Hungary,  the  winter  fets  in  ear- 
lier, is  much  more  levere,  and  of  longer  continuance 
than  in  the  plains.  At  the  time  when  the  country 
at  the  foot  of  thele  mountains  is  covered  with 
ice  and  ftiow,  tire  trees>  at  Brtjl.ui  are  in  full 
verdure. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  in  the  winter 
feafon,  are  much  confined  to  their  houfes  by  the 
f now,  but  like  tire  Laplanders,  and  people  of  Carnl- 
ola,  they  ufe  a kind  of  lkates,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  pafs  over  the  fnow  with  amazing  fwiftnefs. 

In  the  mountains  are  found  agate,  jafper,  and 
even-  araethyfts  of  an  uncommon  hardnefs  and  beau- 
ty, and  alfo  cryftals..  They  afford  quarries  of  ftone, 
and  in  fome  parts  is  pit-coal,,  while  others  afford 
turf  or  fuel.  There  are  fome  mines  of  filver;  vi- 
triol is  found  in  feveral  places,  and  in  others  are 
mures  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

The 
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The  Tandy  parts  of  the  country  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau,  and  beyond  the  Oder  toward  Poland , with  the 
mountainous  traft,  which  is  of  confiderable  extent, 
producelittle  corn;  but  this  deficiency  is  compenfated 
by  the  fertility  of  the  other  and  larger  part  of  Silefta , 
which  affords  plenty  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
and  alfo  Turkey  wheat,  fpelt,  buck-wheat,  millet,  lin- 
feed,  peas  and  beans.  Several  parts  of  the  country 
produce  excellent  culinary  vegetables,  and  afford 
plenty  of  fine  fruit  ; even  fuch  fpots  as  are  unfit  for 
tillage,  either  are  converted  into  good  pafiure 
grounds,  or  are  covered  with  wood  ; fo  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  part  of  Silefta  that  can  be  faid  to  be 
utterly  ufelefs  and  barren.  Here  is  abundance  of 
flax,  and  fome  hemp  ; but  not  fo  much  of  the  lat- 
ter as  is  fpun,  confiderable  quantities  being  imported 
from  Hungary  and  Poland.  The  country  produces 
plenty  of  hops,  and  madder  is  cultivated  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  as  to  form  one  of  their  moft  confiderable 
exports  : there  is  alfo  a great  plenty  of  a yellow  dye, 
and  likewife  plantations  of  tobacco;  but  the  faffrorv 
of  this  country  is  not  very  good. 

In  the  mountains,  and  in  Upper  Sile/ta,  pitch,  tar, 
and  rofin  are  made  from  the  pine,  fir,  and  beech, 
and  the  larch  trees  yield  turpentine  From  thefe  re- 
finous  trees,  the  inhabitants  among  the  mountains 
make  a kind  of  lamp-black. 

Their  breeding  of  horned  cattle  extends  no  far- 
ther than  is  juft  neceflary  for  the  plough,  and  to 
provide  a fufficiency  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe  : 
their  oxen  are  ftill  fewer  in  number,  whence  the  mar- 
kets are  principally  fupplied  from  Hungary  and  Po- 
land. The  moft  famous  of  thefe  ox- markets  are 
thofe  of  Brieg,  BrtJJau,  and  Schiveidnitz,  where  for- 
merly, at  the  annual  fair,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
fee  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  thoufand  head  of  Hungari- 
an and  Polijh  cattle,  and  fometimes  more.  There 
are  here  bred  many  fine  ftout  horfes  ; but  not  enough 
to  fupply  the  country,  great  numbers  being  bought 
at  Franckfort  fair,,  and  many  are  likewife  brought 
from  Lithuania.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  coun- 
try keep  goats,  and  eftimate  the  profit  of  two  good 
ones  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a cow  ; a great  deal  of 
cheefe  being  made  of  their  milk.  The  breeding  of 
fheep  is  alfo  very  profitable,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lency of  their  wool.  Thefe  fheep  are  fheared  twice 
a year ; but  the  fummer  wool  is  reckoned  preferable 
to  that  of  winter,  though  fomewhat  lighter.  As  to 
venifon  and  game,  fome  parts  enjoy  a tolerable  plen- 
ty, while  in  others  they  are  fcarce. 

The  wild  beafts  of  this  country,  that  are  only  va- 
lued for  their  fkins,  are  lynxes,  which  frequent  none 
but  the  mountainous  parts,  foxes,  weazels,  otters,  and 
beavers,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

The  breeding  of  bees  in  this  country  is  not  fo  con- 
fiderable as  to  anfwer  the  confumption  of  honey  and 
wax,  on  which  account  great  quantities  of  both  are 
imported  from  Poland  ; but  their  culture  of  liik  is  in 
a fair  way  of  being  carried  to  a confiderable  extent. 

With  refpetft  to  fifth,  in  the  Oder  are  caught  ftur- 
'geonand  falmon,  (the  former  of  which  is  fometimes 
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of  a prodigious  fize)  fleate,  lampreys,  &c.  The  other 
rivers,  and  efpecially  the  lakes  and  ponds,  abound 
with  various  kinds  of  fifh,  as  pike,  carp,  trouts,  mul- 
let, &c. 

As  to  the  rivers  of  Silefta,  the  Oder  has  its  fource 
in  Moravia  ; but  is  not  of  any  confiderable  fize  till  it 
reaches  Silefta,  which  it  traverfes  nearly  from  end  to 
end,  and  at  Ratibor  becomes  navigable.  Its  banks, 
are  generally  low  and  Tandy,  fo  that  it  frequently  over- 
flows them  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Into  it  run  all  the  lefier  ftreams,  as  the 
Ofler,  the  Fife , the  Ne'tfs , the  Ohlau,  the  Stober , 3cc. 
The  Vijlula  and  Elbe  have  their  fource  in  this  dutchy, 
the  former  iffuing  from  three  fprings  fituated  among 
the  lofty  mountains  in  the  principality  of  Teflsen,  on 
the  frontiers  of  .Poland.  The  fource  of  the  Elbe , 

though  generally  placed  in  Bohemia,  lies  in  the  Giant's 
mountain,  in  the  principality  of  Jauer . 

S EC  T.  II. 

The  Number,  Language,  and  Religion  of  the  People. — • 
7 heir  Learning,  IVLamfaclures,  and  Commerce. 

T H E number  of  people  in  Silefta  exceeds  1 
million  and  a half ; thefe  are  chiefly  compofed  of  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  and  Moravians.  With  refpect  to  the’ 
language,  German  is  fpoken  by  moft  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  in  Upper  Silefta,  and  beyond  the  Oder, 
the  Sclavonic  is  very  common,  and  in  fome  places 
bears  a nearer  affinity  to  the  Polijh,  and  in  others  to 
the  Moravian. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious  fefts. — 
Frederic  II.  king  of  PruJJta,  at  the  peace  of  Berlin  in 
1742,  engaged  that  the  Popifh  religion  fhould  be  to- 
lerated, though  without  detriment  to  the  freedom  of 
confidence  of  the  Proteftant  inhabitants,  or  to  his  own 
prerogative  as  fovereign.  This  engagement  he  ful- 
filled, and  all  parties  enjoy  an  entire  liberty  of  con- 
fidence. The  greateft  number  ofPapifts  are  in  the 
diocefe  of  Brejlau.  This  cliocefe  is  divided  into  four 
archdeaconries,  namely  thole  of  Brcf.au,  Glogau , Op- 
pelen,  and  Lignitz. , which,  exclufive  of  the  cathedral 
of  Bref.au,  comprehend  under  them  feveral  collegiate 
churches,  with  feventy-feven  archprefhyteries,  fix- 
teen  priories,  five  hundred  and  feventy-fix  parifhes, 
and  eighty-fix  convents  ; that  is,  fixty-eight  of  monks, 
and  eighteen  of  nuns  ; but  feveral  of  thefe  are  exempt 
from  the  bi (hop’s  jurifdicliom  All  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices here,  not  excepting  theleeof  Bref  i;/,are  in  the 
gift  of  the  king  of  PruJJta. 

The  reformation  in  Silefta  began  to  be  introduced 
by  the  principality  of  Lignitz , in  1 522,  under  the 
aufpices  of  Frederic  II.  duke  of  that  principality,  and 
foon  extended  thence  into  the  principality  of  Brieg. — 
The  city  of  Brejlau,  which  had  before  fequeftered 
fome  lands  belonging  to  monifteries  toward  charitable 
ufies,  likewife  embraced  Lutheranifm  ; and  its  exam- 
ple was  followed  bvthe  city  of  Schweidnhz,  and  feve- 
ra!  other  places,  till  by  degrees  tire  reformation  be- 
came propagated  all  ever  Si l fa. 
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In  1609,  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  granted  to 
the  princes,  dates,  and  vaflals  who  had  embraced 
Lutheranifm,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Silefta , the 
tree  exercit'e  of  their  religion  ; confirmed  them  in 
the  poffeffion  of  their  churches,  fchools,  and  confil- 
toiies,  and  permitted  them  to  build  others:  but,  on 
the  emperor’s  deceafe,  violent  meafures  were  uled  to 
bring  back  the  Lutherans  to  popery.  The  treaty  of 
Prague  in  1635,  feemed  to  promife  them  quiet  and 
fafety  ; but  thefe  bleflings  were  of  fhort  duration  •, 
however,  it  was  ftipulated  by  the  peace  of  JVeftphalia 
in  1648,  that  the  princes  of  Silefta , profeffing  the 
Augjburg  confeffion,  fhould  continue  poffeffed  of 
their  former  privileges,  and  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  the  war.  His 
imperial  majeftv  bv  that  peace  permitted  the  counts, 
barons,  gentlemen,  and  vaffals  of  Upper  Silefta  pro- 
teffng  the  Augjburg  confeffion,  to  perform  divine 
wo  r Ha  ip  in  the  neighbouring  places,  and  the  Proteft- 
ar.ts  of  Schweidnitz,  ftauer , and  Glogau,  were  allowed 
to  build  three  churches.  The  Lutherans,  however, 
not  only  loft  the  above-mentioned  dutchies,  and  the 
city  of  Bvif.au,  with  their  churches,  excepting  only 
the  three  they  had  been  allowed  to  build  ; but  their 
opprefiions  were  footi  renewed,  and  too  many  were 

prevailed  on  by  perfecutions  to  embrace  Popery. 

This  fell  heavieft  on  the  Lutherans  in  Upper  Silefta , 
who  had  many  German  miles  to  go  to  the  neareft  Lu- 
theran church,  and  in  fome  places  above  eighty  Eng- 
lift  miles.  However,  by  the  protection  of  Charles 
XII.  the  religious  ftate  of  the  Lutherans  in  Si! fa  was 
much  amended  ; for  that  monarch,  in  a convention 
concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor  Jofeph,  in 
1707,  obtained  for  them,  befide  other  religious  li- 
berties, licence  to  build  fix  new  churches,  and  the 
reiditution  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  more,  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  ; by  which  means  they 
became  polTeffed  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-fire 
churches,  to  which  one  was  afterward  added  under 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  Thefe  benefits  were  con- 
ferred by  an  aCt  of  Rate  at  Breftau  in  1 709  ; but  they 
coft  the  Lutherans  four  millions  and  eighty- feven 
thoufand  florins,  partly  as  a loan  to  the  emperor,  and 
partly  as  a free  gift.  At  length,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king  of  Pruftia , they  were  granted  a per- 
fect liberty  of  confcience,  with  permiffion  to  build 
new  churches,  under  the  title  of  houfes  of  prayer, 
which  have  increaled  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty.  But  when  the  benefices  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Popifii  clergy,  the  Lutherans  pay  furplice  fees 
to  the  incumbents,  though  the  minifierial  functions 
are  performed  by  minifters  of  their  own  feft.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Lignitz,  the  Papifcs  pay  the  parifii 
dues  to  the  Lutheran  minifters,  as  the  eftablifhed  in- 
cumbents. 

The  Calvinifis  had  alfo  formerly  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religion,  and  were  polTeffed  of  churches  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  •,  but  the  Papilts  gra- 
dually ejeCted  them.  After  the  convention  in  1707, 
in  which  no  exprefs  mention  was  made  of  them,  they 
petitioned  for  tlie  reftitution  of  their  churches;  but 
though  they  did  not  want  advocates,  this  application 


proved  ineffectual.  Frederic  II.  however,  granted 
them  the  privilege  of  public  worfhip  at  Brcftatt , and 
many  other  places. 

The  Huffites  have  alfo  fome  congregations  in  Silejta , 
and,  fome  of  thole  being  Lutherans,  and  others  Cal- 
vinifts,  each  feCt  has  its  diftinCt  paftor.  The  Hern- 
huthers,  or  Moravian  brethren,  obtained  a grant  in 
1742,  from  Frederic  II.  to  fettle  in  Silefta , with  en- 
tire freedom  of  confcience,  and  public  worfhip.- 

Their  minifters  in  fpiritual  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs  ac- 
knowledge no  confiftory,  as  being  under  the  king’s 
immediate  protection,  and  in  religious  matters  fub- 
jeCt  only  to  their  bithop.  At  Breftau  is  likewife  a 
Greek  church,  and  the  Jews  are  permitted  their  fy- 
nagogues. 

Si /eft  a has  ever  been  famous  for  producing  men  of 
learning,  of  whom  fome  have  eminently  diltinguilhed 
themfelves.  At  prefent  all  kinds  of  learning  are 
greatly  encouraged,  efpecially  among  the  Lutherans. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Silefta  are  of  flax, 
thread,  twine,  linen  and  damalk.  The  printing  of 
linen  in  water  and  oil  colours,  is  in  fome  places  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  ; befide  which,  canvas  and 
buckrams  of  feveral  kinds  are  made  of  thread  and 
worlted.  Plain  ftriped  and  flowered  veils,  with  a 
mixture  of  red  Turkiftj  thread,  are  made  in  this  coun- 
try of  fuch  linenefs,  as  to  fell  for  four  florins  and  up- 
wards a German  ell.  Lace  is  alfo  made  here  of  tole- 
rable finenefs,  and  more  paper  is  made  in  Silefta  than 
can  be  ufed  by  the  inhabitants.  .Strong  woollen 
cloths  are  made  in  many  places.  Here  are  likewife 
manufactures  of  linfey  woolfey  ferge,  druggets,  plain 
and  figured  fuftians,  plulla,  caliimancoes, and  all  other 
fluffs  ; as  alfo  cottons,  ginghams,  ftockings  and  hats. 
The  dreffing  of  leather  is  iikewife  well  unaerftood. — 
There  are  many  glafs-houfes,  and  in  no  country  is 
glafs  more  exquifitely  polifhed  and  cut.  In  Silefta  are 
alfo  a great  number  of  powder-mills,  iron-mills,  and 
manufactures  of  that  metal. 

The  principal  exports  of  this  dutchy  are  thread, 
yarn,  linen,  veils,  wool,  woollen  cloths  and  fluffs, 
paper,  madder,  and  mill-ftones.  The  Sileftun  mer- 
chants likewife  deal  largely  in  wax,  honey,  hides,  lea- 
ther, and  furs,  which  are  far  the  moil  part  brought 
from  Poland , Hungary,  and  Ru/fta. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  import  horfes,  oxen,  Po- 
lift  wheat,  and  rock-lalr,  with  wines,  chiefly  from 
Hungary,  Auftria,  the  other  countries  about  the  Rhine, 
and  France;  fpices,  drugs,  feveral  manufactures,  and 
other  commodities  are  alfo  imported.  Since  Silefta 
has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Pruffta , feveral  ex- 
cellent regulations  have  been  made,  by  which  com- 
merce has  been  confiderably  improved. 

SEC  T.  III. 

The  Manner  in  which  the  great/  fl  Part  ft  Silesia  be- 
came ftubj  eel  to  the  Kmg  of  Pkussia.  Its  Anns  and 
Government. 

W I T H refpeft  to  the  hiffory  of  Silejia , it 
feccns  only  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that  the'death 
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of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  produced  great 
changes  in  that  dutchy  ; Frederic  II.  Icing  of  Prujfia, 
laying  claim  to  the  following  diftriCts  : firft,  to  the 
principality  of  Jagerndorj , which  in  1524  was  pur- 
chafed  with  the  approbation  of  Lewis  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  by  George,  margrave  cf  Brandenburg , 
from  the  houfe  of  Schelletiberg,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  his  fon  George  Frederic,  from  whom,  by 
agreement,  it  devolved  to  Joachim  Frederic,  elector 
of  Brandenburg , who  left  it  to  his  fon  John  George, 
whom  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  in  1623,  by  whom  he  loft  the  princi- 
pality of  jagerndorj,  which  the  emperor  conferred  on 
the  prince  of  Lichtenjein.  Indeed  the  elector  Frede- 
ric  William,  1686,  renounced  his  claim  to  it,  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  enjoying  the  circle  of  Schipibus  ; but 
this,  in  1695,  his  fon  Frederic  reftored  to  the  houfe 
of  Aujlr'ta , in  lieu  of  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  florins  : but  Frederic  II.  maintained  on 
■various  grounds,  that  thefe  ceflions  were  invalid. — 
Secondly,  to  the  principality  of  Ligr.itz,  Brieg , and 
Wolaiiy  by  virtue  of  a compact  of  inheritance  entered 
into,  1537,  between  Frederic  duke  of  Lignit%  and 
Brieg,  and  Joachim  iL  elector  of  Brandenburg,  by 
which  the  former  was  empowered  to  feize  it  by  virtue 
of  the  privileges  granted  the  kings  of  Bohemia  in  fe- 
veral  diftant  periods,  notwithftanding  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  in  1546,  had  declared  luch  compact  of 
inheritance  void. 

Thefe  principalities  had  therefore  been  unjuftly 
withheld  from  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brandenburgs 
ever  lince  the  failure  of  the  dukes  of  Lignitz.  The 
above  claims  were  lb  effectually  fupported  by  the 
march  of  an  army  into  Silejia,  that  Maria  lherefa, 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  for  ever  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Prujfia  and  his  hefts' and  fficceffors,  the  coun- 
tries of  Upper  and  Lower  Silejia , together  with  the 
•diftrict  of  Katfcher , formerly  belonging  to  Moravia, 
as  alfo  the  county  of  date,  referring  however  to  her- 
felf  fome  parts  of  Upper  Silejia.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  of  BruJJia  for  himfelf  and  fucceffors,  re- 
nounced all  demands  on  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
took  on  himfelf  the  discharge  of  the  Silejiqv  debt  due 
to  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain , Holland,  and  the 
ftates  of  Brabant.  The  fame  year  the  limits  between 
Prujfia  and  Aujlrisn  Silejia  were  fettled  and  diftin- 
guiihed  by  fixing  up  a hundred  and  thirty-eight  pil- 
lars, with  plates  of  lead  affixed  to  them. 

This  peace  was,  however,  interrupted  by  a new 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1744;  but  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Drejden  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1745,  wherein  tliofe  of  Brejau  and  Berlin,  with 
the  convention  of  1 742,  were  renewed  and  ratified. 
The  year  1756  produced  the  third  Silefian  war,  in 
which  the  king  of  Prujjia , affifted  by  Great-Bi  itain , 
-oppofed  the  whole  power  of  the  houfe  of  Aufiria , af- 
fifted by  France  and  Rujfia;  and  after  giving  amazing 
proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct  in  defeating  the  nu- 
merous armies  of  his  powerful  enemies,  brought 
4hem  to  conclude  a peace  in  1763. 

Xiic.king  of  BruJJia  ftyles  himielf  fovereign  and  fu- 


preme  duke  of  Silejia  ; and  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  has  alfo  retained  to 
herfelf  and  heirs  the  title  of  fovereign  dutchefs  of 
Silejia. 

The  arms  of  this  dutchy  are  or,  an  eagle  crowned, 
fable,  with  a crefcent  argent  on  its  breaft,  the  ends 
of  which  are  fometimes  in  the  form  of  an  acorn,  and 
fometimes  refemble  little  erodes. 

Silejia  was  never  immediately  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  empire;  for  it  never  was  an  im- 
perial fief,  nor  obtained  a feat  or  vote  in  the  diet ; 
and  as  it  has  never  been  fubjeCtto  the  fupreme  tribu- 
nals of  the  empire,  the  imperial  laws  are  there  of  no 
force.  While  Silejia  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia , the  commifiloners  of  the  fovereign  u fed  to 
lay  before  the  diets  of  the  princes  and  ftates  demands 
of  pecuniary  fupplies,  which  were  taken  into  conlide- 
ration,  and  the  refolution  of  the  diet  made  known  to 
the  commifiloners,  and  to  all  the  principalities  and 
towns,  by  their  refpeCtive  deputies:  upon  which 
meetings  were  held  in  each  principality  to  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  railing  the  quota  each  feparate  prin- 
cipality was  to  pay  toward  the  fum  agreed  to  at  the 
general  diet ; and  this,  one  year  with  another,  amount- 
ed to  at  leaft  two  million  twenty  thoufand  florins. — 
The  collectors  of  the  princes  and  ftates  remitted  the 
proportions  paid  by  each  principality  to  the  general 
lubddy-oflice  at  Brejatt,  which  was  dependent  on 
thofe  princes,  ajid  paid  the  money  fo  received  into  the 
fovereign’s  treafury  or  war-office,  or  to  the  treafurer 
of  the  heufhold. 

This  npethod  of  taxation,  together  with  the  fubli- 
,dy-office,  and  the  diets,  were,  however,  abrogated 
by  Frederic  II.  and  two  war  and  domain-treafuries 
were  erected  at  Brejau  and  Glogau,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fcveral  branches  of  the  public  revenue 

The  ejtcife  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  that  in  the 
more  ancient  dominions  of  Prujia,  and  is  limited  to 
the  walled  towns  ; but  the  contributions  of  the  open 
towns,  villages,  and  feats,  are  fixed,  and  continue  at 
the  fame  rate  both  in  peace  and  war.  Every  princi- 
pality, and  every  circle  into  which  it  is  divided,  re- 
ceives notice  of  its  annual  and  monthly  contingents 
payable  to  the  contribution.  Hie  two  war  and  do- 
main-offices (each  of  which  has  its  prefident, directors, 
counfellors,  and  other  officers,  who  iuperintend  the 
contributions)  caufe  them  to  be  duly  received  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  office  of  the  receiver-general : and 
the  particular  receiver’s  offices  of  the  principali- 
ties, take  care  that  fuch  regularity  be  oblerved,  as 
that  the  contributional  and  fubfidial  afleffinents  tnav 
be  laid  and  reviled  in  the  lame  precife  manner  ; and 
that  the  feveral  fums  notified  for  collection,  and  duly 
paid  every  month  into  the  office  of  the  provincial  re- 
ceivers, be  thence  remitted  to  the  receiver -general’s 
offices  at  Brejau  and  Glogau. 

Lower  Silejia  annualy  pays  one  million  one  hun- 
dred eighty- one  thoufand  and  forty-fix  rix-dollars, 
according  to  fixed  and  invariable  regulations  ; but  we 
have  no  exaCt  account  of  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions in  Upper  Silejia.  It  is,  however,  generally  fup- 
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pofed,  that  all  P ruffian  Silefa , in  conjunction  with 
the  county  of  Glatz,  the  produce  of  the  domains,  re- 
gdii,  excife,  contributions,  fait  works,  the  duty  on 
{lamped  paper,  which  is  much  eafier  now  than  for- 
merlv,  and  the  rights  of  the  fovereignty  all  included, 
bring  in  annually  four  millions  of  rixdollars.  As  to 
that  part  of  Silefa  which  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  it  was  in  1743,  obliged  to  raife  an  hundred  and 
eighty-lix  thoufand  rixdollars. 

With  refpedl  to  the  laws  and  courts  of  juftice,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  king  of  Prujfa,  in  his  part 
of  Si  If  a,  has  creeled  three  fupreme  courts,  which 
are  thole  of  Brefau , Glogatt,  and  Brieg,  each  of  which 
has  a particular  diflrift.  They  take  cognizance  of  all 
civil  and  criminal  caufes,  hear  appeals  from  the  infe- 
rior courts,  and  from  the  judgments  of  the  magif- 
trates  of  particular  towns. 

The  principal  rules  of  proceeding  in  thefe  courts, 
are  contained  in  the  Codex  Fredericianus,  the  royal 
ordinances  and  receipts,  and  Brachvogel’s  Collection 
of  the  imperial  pragmatic  Sanctions  ; befide  which 
there  are  certain  particular  conflitutions  in  every 
principality  and  lordfhip,  and  even  in  every  town. 

The  princes,  Hates,  and  the  city  of  Brefau , have 
their  own  regencies  and  courts,  both  in  civil  and 
penal  caufes,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  above 
fupreme  courts.  The  deputies  of  the  princes  and 
Hates  affemble  twice  a year  at  Brefau,  and,  together 
with  the  fupreme  court  of  that  city,  decide  all  Cornells 
that  have  arifen  among  the  princes  and  Hates  con- 
xerninga  principality.  Hate,  or  any  trafl  of  land  be- 
longing  to  them  ; but  a party  who  thinks  himfelf  ag- 
grieved, may  apply  to  the  king  in  perfon.  The  princes 
whea  fued  on  account  of  the  rights  and  properties 
of  others,  or  in  difputes  between  themfelves  and  their 
vafials,  mull  (land  trial  before  the  fupreme  court. 
As  to  the  inferior  lordfhips,  and  other  country  cor- 
porations, with  the  upper  and  lower  courts,  they  are 
held  without  any  moleflation,  except  that  in  capital 
or  penal  cafes,  they  require  the  royal  confirma- 
tion. 

The  Lutheran  churches  and  fchools  are  under  the 
infpeftion  of  ihe  upper-confiftories  at  Brefau,  G legate , 
and  Brieg , with  right  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  at  Ber- 
lin. The  members  of  thefe  confillories  are  the  pre- 
lidents  and  counfcllors  of  the  above  fupreme  courts, 
with  an  ecclefiaflic  to  each;  but  the  principality  of 
Oe/s  and  the  city  of  Brefau  have  their  own  diftinCl 
confillories : but  church  affairs  among  the  Papifis 
are  cognizable  by  the  bifhop’s  court  at  Brefau ; from 
whence  alfo  appeals  lie  to  the  tribunal  of  Berlin. 

Si/tfa  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Bufching,  contains,  exclufive  of  the  coun- 
try of  Glatz , a hundred  and  fixty-nine  cities,  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  villages.  We  fhall  be- 
gin with  Lower  Silefa,  the  greatell  part  of  which  is 
fubject  to  the  king  of  Prujfa,  and  contains  thirteen 
principalities. 


SEC  T.  IV. 

Ihe  Piincipalitp  of  Breslau,  with  a particular  l)e- 
feription  of  its  Capital. 

Til  F.  principality  of  Breslau,  or  Breslaw, 
exclufive  of  the  circle  of  Namf.au , which,  though 
belonging  to  it,  lies  feparate,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  principalities  of  Gels  and  Wolau,  on  the  wefi- 
ward  by  thofe  of  Lignitz  and  Schweidnitz,  on  the 
fouthward  by  the  principalities  of  Schweidnitz  and 
Brieg,  and  on  the  eaftward  by  Brieg  and  Gels. 

This  principality  is  every  where  flat  and  level,  and 
the  parts  near  the  Gder  and  other  rivers  either  fandy 
or  fwampy.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  corn  coun- 
try, and  not  dellitute  of  rich  pallures,  the  Namfau 
circle  alone  excepted  ; but  this  abounds  in  timber  and 
wood  for  fuel,  which  are  fo  fcarce  in  the  other  circles, 
that  the  country  people  ule  llraw,  with  the  ftalks  of 
burdoc,  as  alfo  thofe  of  fun-flowers  and  potatoes,  for 
fuel,  and  in  many  places  willows  are  planted  merely 
for  burning. 

In  mod  parts  they  have  good  cattle  and  flieep,  and 
particularly  cows  of  a very  extraordiaary  fize.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Brefau  produces  great  quantities 
of  madder,  and  the  rivers  are  well  lupplied  with  fiffi. 
The  roads,  however,  are  very  bad,  and,  where  the 
foil  is  black,  are  fcarce  paflable  in  wet  weather,  and 
for  want  of  timber  and  quarries  of  ftone  cannot  be 
repaired  without  great  difficulty  and  expence.  The 
city  of  Brefau,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  intercourfe 
with  other  places,  has  caufed  ditches  to  be  dug 
along  the  fides  of  the  roads,  and  the  roads  them- 
felves to  be  paved  with  ftones  ; a work  of  f'everal 
jears  labour.  Some  of  thefe  ditches  are  not  lei's  than 
a mile  in  length,  and  the  keeping  them  in  repair  is 
an  annual  charge  of  fome  thoufands  of  dollars. 

The  principality  of  Brefau  is  divided  into  four  cir- 
cles ; of  thefe  the  circle  ol  Brefau  contains  nine  cities 
and  two-market  towns ; and  if  the  villages  are  not 
very  large,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  great 
number  of  them,  they  being  every  where  placed  with- 
in cannon  fhot  of  each  other. 

The  city  of  Breslau,  or  Breslaw,  the  capital  of 
this  circle,  and  of  the  whole  dutchy  of  Silefa , is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Oder,  which  on  the  N.  fide  runs  clofe 
by  the  walls,  and  in  that  part  receives  the  Ohlau , af. 
ter  its  winding  courfe  through  Old  Brefau.  The  pre- 
l'ent  old  city  was  formerly  encompaffed  by  this  lail 
river,  as  with  a moat,  all  without  the  Ohlau  to  the 
walls  of  the  city  being  additions  made  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  The  feveral  parts  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Brefau  are  collectively  of  great 
extent ; for,  including  the  fuburbs,  the  whole  cir- 
cumference is  not  !efs  than  nine  Engl  if  miles.  The 
fortifications  of  the  city  are  of  no  great  importance. 
It  has  leveral  large  and  regular  fquares  ; the  main 
Hreets  are  broad,  and,  belides  many  noble  edifices, 
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it  contains  a number  of  very  elegant  houfes  and  other 
private  buildings.  The  part  called  the  Dominfel, 
though  lying  without  the  circuit  of  the  town,  is  de- 
fended by  low  walls  ftrengthened  with  baftions,  and 
in  it  ftands  the  citadel  of  St.  John,  which  in  1750, 
together  with  the  deanery,  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  In 
the  fame  part  is  alfo  the  bifhop’s  library,  which  forms 
a particular  building  ; the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Crofs  ; 
three  or  four  fmall  churches  ; the  bilhop’s  palace, 
which  is  a very  fpacious  ftruifture;  the  dwellings  of 
•the  prebends,  lome . of  which  have  very  beautiful 
gardens ; and  the  electoral  hofpital  for  poor  children 
of  both  fexes. 

In  the  fuburbs  called  the  Sandinfel , which  lies  be- 
fore the  Sand-gate , is  St.  Mary’s  church,  a very  beau- 
tiful building  ; a fplendid  convent,  with  a large  li- 
brary, belonging  to  the  regular  Auguftin  canons  ; 
St.  James’s  church,  which  belongs  to  an  Auguftin 
nunnery  ; and  St.  Ann’s,  belonging  to  the  canons  of 
St.,  Mary.  Near  the  Sand-gate  is  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  adjoining  to  it  the  magnificent  nun- 
nery of  St.  Clare.  Near  thefe  fine  ftruiftures  is  the 
beautiful  abbey  of  St.  Matthias,  with  a pariffi  church, 
and  a valuable  collection  of  books  belonging  to  the 
prebends  of  the  Red  Star  ; and  in  the  fame  ftreet  is 
St.  Agnes’s  church  and  an  Urfuline  nunnery.  The 
Jefuits  college,  with  its  fplendid  church,  ftands  on 
the  fite  of  the  caftle,  which  was  once  the  refidence 
of  the  dukes  of  BreJlau ; but  the  Emperor  Leopold 
gave  it  to  the  Jefuits. 

The  other  popifh  churches  and  convents  in  the  city 
are,  the  Francifcan,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  to 
which  is  alfo  annexed  a regular  built  church  ; St. 
Hedwiga’s,  which  belongs  to  a Capuchin  convent  that 
ftands  behind  it ; St.  Dorothy’s,  which  is  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Minorites  •,  the  parochial  church  of  the 
Holy  Crofs,  belonging  to  the  Johannites  comman- 
dery,  which  faces  it  ; the  parochial  church  of  St. 
Adelbert  •,  the  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Ceflaus  ; St. 
Jofeph’s,  which  belongs  to  another  Dominican  con- 
vent; with  the  nunnery  of  St.  Catharine.  To  thefe 
are  to  be  added,  the  manfion-houfe  of  the  fillers  of 
St.  Elizabeth  ; St.  Nickel’s  church  before  St-  Nick- 
el’s gate  ; St.  Maurice’s  without  the  Ohlau  gate  ; the 
fmall  hofpital  church  of  St.  Lazarus  ; with  the  church 
and  convent  of  the  Good  Men. 

The  churches  belonging  to  the  Lutherans  are  St. 
Elizabeth’s,  which  is  the  principal,  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s,  both  in  the  Old  Town,  and  containing 
valuable  libraries  ; St.  Bernardine’s  in  the  New  Town 
has  alfo  a good  collection  of  books ; St.  Barbara’s 
church  is  appointed  to  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon.  There 
are  alfo  three  hofpital  churches,  and  that  of  St. 
Chriftopher’s.  The  Lutheran  fervice  is  likewife  per- 
formed in  a large  hall  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
rection. Without  the  town  the  Lutherans  are  pof- 
fefled  of  the  church  of  St.  Salvator,  which  ferves 
for  the  foldiery  who  are  quartered  without  the  city, 
and  another  church  dedicated  to  eleven  thoufand  vir- 
gins, without  the  Oder  gate. 
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The  Calvinifts  aficmble  in  a building  on  the  other 
fide  the  Oder,  which  was  once  the  general  tax-office. 
The  Greek  Chriftians,  moft  of  whom  are  Armenians, 
have  a church  here,  and  the  Jews  their  fynagogues; 

The  Popifh  univerfity,  which  was  under  the  care 
of  the  Jefuits,  is  a noble  ftruClure.  The  Lutherans, 
at  St.  Elizabeth’s  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  have  two 
flourifhing  academies,  each  under  the  direction  of 
eleven  profefiors,  with  a grammar-fehool  at  St.  Ber- 
nardine’s in  the  New  Town.  The  exchange  is  a very 
elegant  ftruCture. 

The  city,  befide  a governor,  and  feveral  courts  of 
juftice,  has  a court  of  exchequer,  a war  and  domain- 
office,  with  thofe  for  fait,  cuftoms,  exercile,  and 
trade;  a college  of  phyficians,  a mint,  & c.  Fre- 
deric II.  granted  BreJlau  the  third  place  in  rank  among 
his  capital  cities,  that  is,  to  be  next  to  Berlin  and 
Konigfberg . The  magiftracy  and  confiftory  are  both 
compofed  of  Lutherans.  This  city  is  at  prelent  the 
centre  of  all  the  trade  in  Silefia , and  its  inhabitants 
carry  on  feveral  manufactures.  It  became  fubjeCt  to 
the  B ruffian  government  in  1741,  and  in  1757,  a 
fmall  Prujfan  army,  commanded  by  Auguftus  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Brunfwic  Severn,  fortified  themfelves 
in  this  neighbourhood  ; and,  being  attacked  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  November  by  a confiderable  bodv 
of  the  Aujlrian  forces,  made  a moft  vigorous  defence 
till  the  evening;  but  in  the  night  quitted  their  camp, 
and  crofting  the  Oder,  the  city  furrendered  to  the 
Aujlrians.  However,  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber it  was  retaken  by  the  king  of  PruJJia,  and  the 
Aujlrian  garrifon,  which  amounted  to  near  one  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  men,  was  made  prifoners  of  war. 
In  the  laft  fiege  feveral  of  its  churches  were  damaged, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s  library  demolifhed  by  the 
falling  of  a bomb.  The  greateft  part  likewife  of  the 
fuburbs  fuffered  extremely,  and  that  part  without  the 
Sand-gate  was  entirely  burnt  down. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Principalities  of  Bkif.G,  Schweidnitz,  and 
Jauer  ; with  the  principal  Places  contained  in  each. 

W E now  come  to  the  principality  of  BrieG, 
which  is  on  all  fides  furrounded  by  thofe  of  Oels, 
B ref  an,  Schweidnitz,  JVLunferberg,  Neifs,  and  Oppeln , 
except  a detached  piece  which  borders  on  Poland. 
This  is  one  of  the  largeft  principalities  in  all  Silefia , 
and  alio  one  of  the  moft  fertile  in  grain. 

This  principality  is  divided  into  fix  circles,  which 
contain  nine  cities  and  two  market-towns.  The  prin- 
cipal place  in  this  principality  is, 

Brihg,  in  Latin  Brega,  the  capital  of  a circle  of 
the  fame  name,  and  of  the  principality  which  ftands 
on  the  river  Oder,  and  is  not  only  well  fortified,  but 
is  one  of  the  largeft,  handfomeft,  and  moft  confi- 
derable cities  in  all  Silefia.  It  has  four  fuburbs,  and 
a very  long,  lofty,  and  ftrong  wooden  bridge.  The 
caftle,  which  was  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  dukes. 
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of  Brieg , was  burnt  down  during  the  fiege  of  the 
city  in  1741.  On  the  S.  iide  of  Brieg  ftands  the 
abbey  of  St.  Ke.dwi.ga,  which  is  in  the  poffi-flion  of 
the  Papifts;  be  iide  which  there  is  alfo  a Jefuits  col- 
lege, now  fupprefled,  and  a Franc; fc an  convent. — 
To  the  Lutherans  belongs  the  parochial  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  they  have  alfo  an  academy  founded 
by  duke  George  II.  with  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  which  the  Polijh  congregation  affemble. 
In  1643  tiiis  city  held  out  a fiege  againft  the  Swedes, 
but  in  1741  the  Pi  vjjians  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  it  in  four  days. 

The  principality  of  Schweidnitz  borders  to  the 
E.  on  the  principalities  of  Brieg  and  Brejlau,  to  the 
northward,  on  thofe  of  Ligniiz  and  Jane-,  to  the 
weftvvard,  alfo  on  Jauer,  and  to  the  fouthward  on 
Bohemia  and  the  country  of  Mwjlerberg.  It  is  one 
of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  principalities  in  all 
Silefia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  principality  of 
Jauer,  is  fuppoi'ed  to  form  one-eighth  of  the 
dutchy. 

In  this  principality  are  feveral  very  high  mountains  : 
it  however,  affords  a iufficiency  of  grain,  timber, 
and  fruit  ; and  abounds  in  game  of  all  kinds  ; as  al- 
fo in  cattle  and  pit-coal,  Befide  thefe  advantages,  it 
has  excellent  flax  and  wool  ; and  the  inhabitants  are 
remarkable  for  their  induftnous  improvement  of  thefe 
advantages,  by  carrying  on  a variety  of  manufactures. 
This  is  chiefly  done  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  principa- 
lity, where  its  greateft  trade  is  carried  on.  It  has  no 
large  rivers,  the  principal  of  them  being  the  Wer- 
flitz,  Polfnitz,  and  Bober. 

i his  principality  is  under  the  war  and  domain  trea- 
furies  at  Brefiau,  and  is  divided  into  live  circles,  the 
principal  towns  in  which  are, 

Schweidnitz,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  fame 
name,  and  of  the  whole  principality : it  is  a ftrong 
fortrels  fituated  on  the  little  river  Weifritz,  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  all  Silefia,  Its  ftrength 
formerly  confided  of  a triple  wall ; but  in  1748,  Fre- 
deric 11.  caufed  it  to  be  fortified  with  regular  works 
of  very  great  ftrength.  The  p • rilH  church  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jefuits,  who  got  footing  in  this  town  in 
1629,  and  were  likewife  poffefied  of  a college  and 
feminary  adjoining  to  it.  There  are  here  a Domi- 
nican, Minorite,  and  Capuchin  monastery,  with  an 
Urfuline,  all  of  which  have  their  refpedlive  churches. 
St.  Michael’s  church,  without  the  lower  gate,  is  a 
comrnendam  of  the  Red  Star  prebends  of  St.  Mat- 
thias at  B efi.au.  Without  the  town  is  a Lutheran 
church,  the  head  minifter  of  which  is  infpedlor  of 
thecnurches  within  the  circles  of  Schweidnitz,  Reich- 
enbuch,  and  St.  igan , and  the  principality  of  Munfer- 
bc  g.  i he  greateft  part  of  this  city  was  burnt  down 
in  the  year  1716;  but  has  been  fince  rebuilt  with 
much  more  beauty  than  before,  and  all  entirely  of 
ftone;  in  particular  the  new  town-houfe  is  a moft 
elegant  ftrufture.  However,  in  1757,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Aujiriatis,  after  a liege  of  fix^een  days,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  in  a great  meafurc  Ueftroyed  by  the 
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bombs,  red-hot  bullets,  and  fires  occaiioned  by  them  ; 
but  in  1758,  the  Pruffians  recovered  it,  after  a liege 
of  the  fam.e  continuance. 

Reichenbach,  the  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame 
name,  is  lituated  on  the  little  river  Peil.  In  this  town 
is  a commandery  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  to  which 
belongs  the  patronage  of  its  parochial  church,  which 
is  Popifh  ; and  there  is  here  alfo  a Lutheran  oratory. 
Without  the  Frankenfein  gate  is  a priory  dedicated 
to  St.  Barbara,  and  without  the  Schweidnitz  gate,  an 
hofpital  that  has  a fmall  church.  In  1632,  this  city 
wa  pillaged  by  the  Saxons ; in  1638  by  the  Impe- 
rialilts,  and  in  1634,  it  fullered  ftill  greater  calami- 
ties from  the  Croats.  In  1642,  it  was  facked  bv  the 
Swedes,  and  in  1643,  ’ts  imperial  garrifon  demolilhed 
upward  of  one  hundred  and  forty  houfes  for  fuel.  In 
this  town  are  fome  confiderable  manufactures  of  ful- 
tian,  linen,  and  canvas. 

The  principality  of  Jauer  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  principalities  of  Lignitz  and  Schweidnitz;  to 
the  fouthward  by  Bohemia;  to  the  weftvvard  bv  Bo - 
henna  and  Upper  Lufatia  ; and  to  five  northward  by 
the  principalities  of  Glogau  and  Sagan. 

The  whole  principality  is  in  general  mountainous, 
and  is  feparated  from  Bohemia  to  the  S.  and  W.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains.  The  Schnee  or  Riefenkoppe,  is 
the  lv.gheft  of  all  the  Riefen  or  Giant's  Chain,  as  well 
as  of  all  Silefia.  It  raifes  its  head  far  above  any  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year  is  covered  with  fnow.  Thofe  who 
have  climbed  it,  compute  its  afeent  from  the  foot  to 
the  higheft  fummir,  at  three  German  miles;  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Schilling,  late  rector  of  Hi  fchberg,  is 
laid  to  have  difeovered,  by  means  of  mathematical 
inftruments,  that  its  perpendicular  height  is  no  lefs 
than  twenty-two  thouiand  five  hundred  Rheinland 
feet ; but  this  account  is  certainly  a miftake  ; for  was 
it  of  fuch  a height,  it  would  be  perpetually  covered 
with  fnow,  and  the  cold  would  be  much  more  intenfe 
than  it  really  is.  Its  loftieft  part  is  a fteep  ftony  rock 
of  confiderable  circumference,  upon  which  is  built  a 
chapel,  wherein  mafs  is  celebrated  five  times  a 
year, 

This  principality  does  not  produce  corn  fufficient 
for  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  ; but  its  moun- 
tains contain  various  ores,  with  numerous  mines  of 
copper  and  Iron;  they  are  likewife  covered  with 
wood.  This  principality  alfo  yields  pit-coal  and  mill- 
ftone. 

The  principal  river,  which  traverfes  the  whole 
length  of  the  principality  from  S.  to  N.  is  the  Bober. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  little  rivers,  particularly  the 
Jauerfche  water,  which  pafies  by  the  town  of  Jauer , 
with  a gentle  current  : but  is  fometimes  fo  fwelled  by 
the  fnows  and  rain,  as  to  do  confiderable  damage. 

This  principality  has  twelve  towns,  befide  fome 
villages  in  Silefia,  they  being  four  miles  in  length, 
and  contain  many  artificers,  particularly  weavers.  The 
whole  principality  is  divided  into  four  circles,  the 
principal  towns  in  which  are  the  following. 


Jauer, 
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Jauer,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  fame  name, 
as  well  as  of  the  principality,  lies  on  the  Jauerfche 
water.  The  houfes  in  the  market-place  have  a range 
of  piazzas  along  the  front,  to  fhelter  pafiengers  from 
the  rain  ; but  thefe  are  fo  ill  contrived,  as  to  dif- 
guife  the  buildings,  and  to  render  the  fore  part  of 
the  ground-floor  of  little  ufe.  The  parifh  church  is 
popilh,  befide  which  here  is  another  fmall  church 
belonging  to  the  fame  religion,  with  a Francifcan 
convent,  that  has  likewife  a church,  and  without  the 
Goldberg  gate,  the  Calvinifts  have  a church  and  a 
grammar- fchool.  In  1640,  this  town  was  taken  by 
the  Tmperialifts  fword  in  hand,  and  plundered. 

Hirschberg,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  fame 
name,  is  fituated  on  the  Bober,  which  here  receives 
a fmall  river  called  the  Zaken.  This  is  one  of  the 
handfomeft,  moft  populous,  and  opulent  towns  in  all 
Silejia;  it  having  large  and  well-built  fuburbs,  in 
which  are  beautiful  gardens  and  bleaching  grounds, 
where  every  year  many  thoufand  pieces  of  linen,  veils, 
and  other  works  of  the  loom  are  whitened.  The 
Papifts  have  here  a parochial  church,  to  which  be- 
longs an  arch-prieft,  who  is  infpeftor  over  fix  arch- 
prelbyteries,  and  a refidence  of  Jefuits.  Without 
the  town  the  Lutherans  have  a large  and  handfome 
church,  and  a fchool,  for  the  grant  of  which 
they  paid  thirty  thoufand  ducats  as  a gift  to  the  em- 
peror, and  alfo  advanced  him  a loan  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  florins.  This  i , next  to  Brejlau,  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  trade  in  all  Silejia , it  having  a very 
extenfive  commerce  for  its  linens  and  veils. 

The  laft  place  we  (hall  mention  in  this  principality 
is  that  of  Schmiedberg,  or  Smxth’s-hill,  an  open 
free  mine  town  of  confiderable  trade,  feated  among 
hills,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  vail  quantity  of  iron 
ore  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  Among  the  inha- 
bitants are  many  lock  and  gun-fmiths,  with  other  ar- 
tificers in  iron.  Here  is  alfo  a damafk  manufacture, 
which  makes  linen  damafk,  with  half  and  whole 
fdk  damafks.  The  town  likewife  deals  largely  in 
linen.  The  parochial  church  is  in  the  poffefllon  of 
the  Romans,  and  there  is  alfo  one  belonging  to  the 
Lutherans.  Formerly  few  of  the  inhabitants  were 
free  from  wens,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  vitri- 
olic and  ferruginous  quality  of  that  water  in  the  mine 
trenches  ; as,  fince  the  difufe  of  the  water  for  drink- 
ing and  dreffing  of  victuals,  they  are  become  much 
lefs  frequent.  ^ 

SECT.  VI. 

The  principalities  of  Lignitz,  Wolau,  GlogAU, 

Neiss,  Sagan,  Tkachenberg,  ami  Carolath. 

THE  principality  of  Lignitz  is  bounded  by 
that  of  Jauer  to  the  weftward  ; by  the  two  principa- 
lities of  Jauer  and  Schweidnitz  to  the  S.  by  thofe  of 
B ref  an  and  Wolau  to  the  E.  and  by  the  principalities 
of  W olau  and  Glogau  to  the  weftward. 

The  only  confiderable  mountains  in  this  principa- 
lity are  the  Spitzberg  and  Gratzberge,  The  Oder  wa- 
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ters  it  for  about  nine  miles,  runnirlg  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  principality  of  Wolau , where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cratzbach,  the  largeft  river  in  all  the  country  ; 
but  is  fubject  to  inundation- . This  principality  is  very 
fertile,  and  contains  fome  large  woods.  There  is 
here  a good  breed  of  ftrong  horfes,  and  the  country 
about  the  villages  near  the  city  of  Lignitz  produces 
madder. 

This  principality  is  divided  into  four  circles,  and 
contains  five  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

Lignitz,  the  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name, 
and  of  the  whole  principality  it  is  feated  on  the 
Cratzbach , in  5 1°  21  N.  latitude,  and  16°  20  E. 
longitude.  It  is  walled  round,  and  near  the  gate  of 
Glogau  is  the  old  palace  of  the  princes,  which,  though 
within  the  town,  is  encompafled  with  a ditbinft  moat 
and  high  wall.  Here  the  (dates  of  the  provinces  af- 
femble  in  a very  (lately  (done  edifice.  The  Luther- 
ans have  two  churches  here  ; one,  called  St.  Peter’s 
and  St  Paul’s,  or  the  Upper  Church,  is  fituated  in 
the  Lower  Town , near  Brefau  gate.  The  Papilds 
are  (dill  in  poirefiion  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
John,  which,  in  1698,  was  taken  from  the  Lu- 
therans, and  being  given  to  the  Jefuits,  was  entirely 
rebuilt : they  have  alfo  a magnificent  college.  Be- 
fide thefe,  there  is  a Benedictine  nunnery  of  the 
Holy  Crofs,  with  its  church  ; the  parochial  church 
of  St.  Nepomuck,  and  a Francifcan  church  and  con- 
vent. FI  ere  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  and  a fpacious  aca- 
demy founded  by  the  emperor  Jofeph  I.  for  the  in- 
ftrucition  of  young  gentlemen,  of  both  religions,  in 
military  exercifes.  Lignitz  is  one  of  the  mold  ancient 
towns  in  all  Silfia,  and  carries  on  a good  trade  in 
cloths  and  madder.  It  has  very  frequently  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1741,  the  Prujfans  took  it, 
without  oppofition. 

Goldberg,  the  principal  town  in  a circle  of  the 
fame  name,  is  fituated  in  a deiightful  country  near 
the  river  Cratzbach , and  is,  next  to  Lignitz , the  bed 
town  in  the  principality.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  feated  on  a 
hill,  which  within  the  town  is  not  every  where  level. 
The  parifh  church  here  belongs  to  the  Lutherans. 
In  the  fixteenth  century  it  had  a celebrated  academy, 
kept  in  a building  which  had  been  formerly  a Fran- 
cifcan convent,  and  in  1704,  it  was  reidored  to  that 
order  ; fo  that  the  Lutherans  have  only  a common 
grammar-fchool.  There  is  here  alfo  a commander/ 
of  the  order  of  St.  John.  The  Cratzbach  is  a great 
convenience  to  the  town,  yet  its  overflowing  its  banks 
has  frequently  done  confiderable  damage.  The  town 
has  alfo  fometimes  fuffered  greatly  by  fire. 

Luben,  the  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituated  in  a plain,  which,  though  fomewhat  (bony, 
is  not  unfruitful.  The  town  is  fmall,  but  its  fuburbs 
are  large.  Of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  princes,  little 
more  is  now  to  be  feen  than  the  walls.  Near  this  pa- 
lace is  a fmall  Popilh  chapel.  The  parifh  church  and 
fchool  are  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Lutherans. 

The  principality  of  Wolau  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  principalities  of  Brefau  and  Lignitz  ; on  the 
II  li  2 weftward, 
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we  ft  ward,  by  thofe  of  Lignitz  and  Glogau ; on  the 
northward,  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  latter  ; and  on 
the  eaftward,  by  Poland,  and  the  principalities  of 
Trachenberg,  Oels , and  Brefutt. 

The  foil  of  this  dutchy  is  for  the  moft  part  either 
dry,  nrarfhy,  or  over-run  with  woods  and  bufhes  ; 
but  there  are  feveral  traifts  which  yield  good  corn. 

The  Odor  traverfes  the  whole  principality  from 
S.  to  N.  and  on  the  borders  of  Lignitz,  is  joined  by 
the  Craizbach,  where  it  likewife  receives  tire  little 
rivers  of  Galtenbach,  Juferitz,  and  feveral  other 
ftreams  which  water  this  principality. 

This  did  riel  contains  fix  circles,  and  the  fame 
number  of  towns,  the  principal  of  which  is, 

Wclau,  the  capital  of  a circle  of  the  fame  name, 
and  of  the  whole  principality.  It  is  on  all  fides  fur- 
rounded  with  marlhes,  which  in  wet  weather  form  a 
natural  defence.  It  has  two  fuburbs,  named  Brejlau 
and  Steinau ; and  in  it  is  a palace,  with  a Popifh 
church,  and  a Carmelite  convent,  but  the  town 
church  and  fchool  are  in  the  polFeffion  of  the  Luther- 
ans. In  the  year  1640,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes, 
and  in  1642,  furprifed  by  the  Imperialitfs  ; but  foon 
retaken  by  the  Swedes , and  in  1644,  was  recovered 
by  the  Imperialifls. 

The  principality  of  Glogau  is  furrounded  by  Po- 
land, and  the  principalities  of  IVolau , Lignitz,  Jauer, 
Sagan,  and  CroJJen.  It  produces  a great  deal  of  corn 
and  wine,  has  a fufficiency  of  wood,  and  its  wool  is 
wrought  into  different  manufactures ; it  likewife 
abounds  in  iron.  The  Oder  waters  moft  of  the  cir- 
cles in  this  principality. 

It  is  divided  into  fix  circles,  in  which  are  fixteen 
boroughs  and  four  market-towns. 

Great  Glogau  is  the  capital  of  a circle,  and  of 
the  whole  principality,  and  is  called  Great,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  Glogaii  in  Upper  Silejia.  It  has  a hand- 
fome  caftle;  is  well  fortified  on  the  fide  of  Poland, 
and  has  a governor  and  commandant,  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  of  PruJJia  ; it  is  the  feat  of  feveral 
courts  of  juftice,  and  alfo  of  the  war  and  domain  of- 
fice, the  excife  office,  the  military  treafury,  and  the 
fubftdy  office. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  Oder,  fifty  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Brejlau,  and  in  it  is  a palace,  a Popifh  pari ffi  church, 
a college  of  Jefuits,  a monaftery  of  Dominicans,  ano- 
ther of  Francifcans,  and  a nunnery  of  Clarifts,  with 
a Lutheran  church  and  fchool.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently almoft  confumed  by  fire,  and  has  often  been 
befieged  and  taken;  but  in  1741,  the  Pruffians , 
having  carried  it  by  aftault,  {Lengthened  its  fortifica- 
tions. 

The  principality  of  Neiss,  by  fome  improperly 
called  the  principality  of  Grotkau,  is  environed  by 
thofe  of  Mttnferberg , Brieg,  Oppeln,  and  Jagerndorf, 
as  alfo  by  Moravia  and  the  country  of  Glatz.  The 
fouthern  part  of  this  principality  is  very  mountainous, 
as  through  it  run  the  Moravian  mojntains;  but  the 
northern  part  is  both  more  level  and  more  fertile. 
Within  the  circles  of  Neifs  and  Grotkau  are  bred  good 
horfes  ; the  latter  alfo  yields  tobacco,  and  the 


former  is  a great  number  of  iron  mills.  Its  largeft 
river  is  the  Neifs,  which  runs  out  of  the  principality 
of  TVLunferberg,  and  after  continuing  its  courfe  for 
fome  miles  from  W.  to  E.  winds  away  northward. 
Moft  of  the  brooks  and  rivulets  of  this  country  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  it.  In  this  diftriff  alfo  rifes 
the  Ohlau ; the  fource  of  the  Oppa  is.  likewife  among 
the  mountains  of  this  country. 

The  whole  principality  of  Neifs  contains  under  it 
eleven  cities  ; and  as  it  is  within  the  biffiopric  of 
Brefutt,  that  biffiop  ufually  ftiles  himfelf  prince  of 
Neifs,  and  duke  of  Grotkau  ; and,  by  virtue  of  this 
principality,  takes  place  of  all  the  other  princes  in  Si- 
lejia. As  part  of  this  principality  is  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  biffiop  is  under  two  fovereigns. 

Neiss,  in  Latin  Nijfa,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
the  fame  name,  and  of  the  whole  principality,  is  a 
place  of  great  ftrength,  fituated  on  the  river  Neifs , 
on  the  other  ftde  of  which  is  a hill  where  king  Fre- 
deric II.  at  the  liege  of  this  city  in  1741,  raifed  his 
firft  battery;  and  in  1743  a Pruffian  fort  was  eredted 
by  order  of  that  prince,  who  laid  the  firft  ftone. 

The  king  appoints  a governor  and  commandant  ; 
but  the  bifhop  is  poffeffed  of  the  palace,  and  has  a 
treafury,  a court  of  juftice,  a domain  and  conftitu- 
tional-ofnce.  Here  is  alfo  a collegiate  church,  which 
is  likewife  the  parochial  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
James  and  St.  Nicholas  ; the  abbey  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Crofs  ; a Jefuits 
college,  two  Francifcan  convents,  a Dominican  mon- 
aftery in  the  new  luburb  called  Fredericftadt,  a Ca- 
puchin convent,  and  a nunnery  of  the  order  of  St. 
Maria  Magdalena  de  Pcenitentia. 

The  principality  of  Oels  is  furrounded  by  Poland' 
and  the  principalities  of  Brieg,  Brefau,  JFolau,  and 
Trachenberg  : its  foil  is  fandy,  and  not  very  fertile  ; 
and  it  contains  eight  cities  and  one  rown.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  circles,  the  principal  place  in  which  is, 

Oees,  in  Latin  Olfena,  the  capital  of  the  fame 
name  and  of  the  whole  principality  : it  is  fituated  in 
a marftiy  foil  on  the  river  Oels.  It  contains  a palace 
of  the  prince,  with  two  Lutheran  parochial  churches, 
a free-fehool  endowed  with  falaries  for  a mafter  of 
languages,  a fencing  and  writing-mafter,  and  a Po- 
pifh church.  In  i 634  it  was  burnt  by  the  Imperialifts,. 
and  in  1730  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  again  de- 
molifhed  by  fire. 

The  principal  city  of  Sagan  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  that  of  Glogau,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by ■ Lufatia  and 
the  dutchy  of  Crojfen , and  to  the  northward  by  that 
dutchy.  It  contains  large  woods  and  chaces  ; and, 
as  it  abounds  in  iron  ore,  has  a great  number  of  iron 
mills.  The  Oneifz  runs  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  principality,  traverfing  it  from  S.  to  N.  and 
in  its  courfe  receives  the  Bober,  the  Tf  h.rna , and  the 
Briefiitz.  It  is  divided  into  three  circles,  and  con- 
tains three  cities  and  one  market-town. 

Sagan,  the  capital  of  a circle,  and  of  the  whole 
principality,  is  feated  on  the  Bober,  in  a pleafant 
country,  and  has  a palace  of  the  dukes  with  an 
abbey  and  a church  of  regular  Auguftins  ; a Jefuits 

college, 
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college,  and  a Lutheran  church  and  fchool  ; for 
which  the  Lutherans  made  the  emperor  a donation 
of  ten  thoufand  florins,  and  lent  him  fifty  thoufand. 
It  has  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  principality  of  Munsterberg  is  environed  by 
the  principalities  of  Schweidnitz , Brieg,  Neifs,  and 
the  county  of  Glatz.  It  has  a good  foil,  and,  be- 
ftde  flax,  hemp,  and  wood,  produces  hops  and  all 
forts  of  grain.  Here  are  likewife  a large  breed  of 
horned  cattle  and  fheep.  To  the  W.  and  S.  it  is 
very  mountainous,  the  Bohemian  chain  ending,  and 
the  Moravian  chain  beginning  there. 

In  this  principality  are  three  boroughs  and  one 
market-town  : it  is  divided  into  two  circles,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  which  is  that  of  Munferberg , the  capi- 
tal of  the  whole  principality,  which  is  feated  on  the 
river  Ohlau,  and  has  an  old  caftle  of  the  dukes,  with 
a parochial  Popifh  church,  and  another  called  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul’s,  belonging  as  a commendam  to 
the  Red  Star  prebendaries  of  St.  Matthias  at  Brejlau. 
To  thefe  are  added,  a Lutheran  oratory,  with  ano- 
ther of  Bohemian  Calvinifts.  The  moft  confiderable 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  culture  of  hops. 

The  principality  of  Trachenberg,  or  Drachen- 
berg,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  principality  of 
Wolauy  to  the  fouthward  by  that  of  Oels , to  the  eaft- 
ward  by  the  free  feigniory  of  Mihtfcb  and  Sulau,  and 
on  the  northward  by  Boland.  Its  foil,  though  fome- 
what  fandy,  produces  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ; 
befide  which  the  inhabitants  breed  good  cattle,  and 
the  country  abounds  in  timber. 

The  moft  confiderable  place  in  this  diftrict  is  Tra- 
chenberg, the  capital  of  the  principality,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  Bartfch,  and  has  a palace  of  the  prince 
furrounded  by  a branch  of  that  river,  with  a Popifh 
church,  and  a Lutheran  oratory. 

The  principality  of  Carolath  is  on  every  fide  fur- 
rounded  by  three  circles  in  the  principality  of  Glogau, 
and  contains  two  or  three  towns  and  a few  villages,; 
but  as  they  have  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  we  fhall 
not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  defcription  of  them. 

There  are  alfo  in  Lower  Silefia  feveral  lordlhips  •, 
but  as  moft  of  them  are  very  fmall,  and  none  of  them 
contain  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  we  fhall  forbear 
a repetition  of  their  name. 

SECT.  vir. 


Upper  Silesia,  containing  the  Principalities  of  Op- 
phLN,  Ratibok,  the  Circle  of  Leobschutz,  and 
the  Principality  of  T eschen. 

THE  principality  of  Oppeln,  in  Upper 
Sihfa , which  we  fhall  now  defcribe,  is  bounded  on 
the  V/.  by  the  principalities  of  Neijs  and  Brieg  ; to 
the  northward  by  the  principalities  of  Brejlau , Ods, 
Brieg,  and  Poland  ; to  the  eaftward  by  Poland  and 
the  lordfhip  of  Benton  ; and  to  the  fouthward  by  the 
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principalities  of  Ratibor , Jagerndorf,  and  Troppau , 
with  part  of  Moravia  ; and  is  the  largeft  of  all  the 
principalities  in  Silefia. 

The  foil  is  in  many  places  fandy,  and  it  has  feveral 
large  heaths  and  forefts  ; but  the  country  is  not  quite 
fo  bad  as  it  has  been  reprefented.  The  people  find 
their  account  in  tillage,  the  culture  of  wood,  and 
the  breeding  of  fheep  ; but  fifh  and  game  are  very 
fcarce  in  the  cities,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
great  quantities  of  the  former  confumed  in  the  Po- 
pifh days  of  abftinence,  and  the  latter  is  er.grofled 
by  the  lords  of  the  country. 

The  Oder , which  flows  from  the  principality  of 
Ratibor , runs  through  a confiderable  part  of  this 
country,  where  it  receives  many  fmailer  llreams. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  lakes. 

This  principality  confifts  of  twelve  circles,  in  which.* 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Poles. 

The  principal  place  in  this  principality  is  Oppeln*.. 
the  capital,  which  is  feated  on  the  Oder,  over  which 
it  has  a bridge.  The  old*  palace^,  which  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  town  by  a branch  of  the  Oder, was  de- 
ftroyed by  fire,  in  i 737.  In  this  town  is  a bifhop’s 
court,  a collegiate  abbey  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Crofs, 
a college  of  Jefuits,  and  a Dominican  and  Francifcan 
convent.  This  town  has  fuftered  greatly  by  fire*, 
and  in  1741  was  taken  by  the  P ruffians. 

The  principality  of  Ratibor  terminates  to  the- 
northward  on  the  principality  of  Oppeln  ; to  the  weft- 
ward  on  thofe  of  Troppau  and  Jagerndorf ; to  the 
fouthward  on  the  lordfhips  of  Oderberg , Lefzlau , and 
Plefz,  which  alfo  forms  its  eaftern  boundary.  Its 
foil  is  better  than  that  in  the  principality  of  Oppeln , 
it  producing  a fuffieient  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  fruit  -,  befide  which  it  has  good  pafture 
grounds.  The  Oder  is  the  only  river  in  the  whole 
country  : but  it  is  watered  in  all  parts  with  brooks, 
ponds,  and  lakes. 

It  contains  only  three  cities,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  univerfally  Poljh. 

Ratibor,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is  feated 
on  the  Oder,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  and  has 
a bridge- over  it.  The  palace,  with  the  church  of  St. 
John,  ftands  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  Here 
is  alfo  a parifh  church,  a canonry  of  the  Holy  Crofs, 
a convent  of  nuns,  who  are  called  the  Sifters  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  a Dominican,  and  a Francifcan  convent. 
It  has  been  feveral  times  deftroyedby  fire  ; and  in 
1745,  the  Pru (fans  took  it  by  ftorm  from  the  Hun- 
garians, who  loft  a great  number  of  men. 

Adjoining  to  the  laft-mentioned  principality  is  the 
circle  of  Leobschutz,  which  contains  the  principa- 
lity of  Jagerndorf,  and  that  of  Troppau , which  inter- 
fe<ft  each  other.  The  principality  of  Jagerndorf,  in 
Latin  Principutus  Carnovienfs , has  a fertile  foil  and 
many  mineral  fprings.  The  larch-trees,  which  are 
very  common  in  this  country,  yield  a great  deal  cf 

turpentine.  In  this  principality  are  five  towns. - 

The  principality  of  Troppau,  in  Latin,  Principutus 
Oppavienfs,  is  both  a good  corn  and  pafture  country  \ 
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it  abound'  in  fruit,  and  contains  ten  fmall  cities, 

with  one  town. 

The  capital  of  the  principality  of  Jagerndorf  has 
the  fame  name,  and  is  a fmall  town  fituated  on  the 
river  Oppd , but  defended  by  a cadle  and  other  forti- 
fications. The  king  of  P ruff  a made  himfelf  mader 
of  this  town  in  the  year  1757.  The  city  of  Troppau, 
or  Troppaw,  is  alfo  fmall,  but  is  an  ancient  town, 
with  a fortrefs  built  after  the  ancient  manner.  It 
hands  on  a pleafant  plain,  has  plenty  of  all  neceffia- 
ries,  and  is  noted  for  its  good  beer  •,  but  has  no  great 
trade.  It  is  well  built,  and  furrounded  with  a ftrong 
wall,  with  the  river  Oppa  on  one  fide,  and  the  Mohre 
on  the  other. — Befide  its  beautiful  parifh  church, 
which  is  richly  adorned  on  the  infide,  there  are  three 
cloifters,  and  three  commanderies  of  Malta.  The 
town-houfe  is  a large  ftructure,  and  the  houfes  in  ge- 
neral are  of  free-done,  and  pretty  lofty.  It  was 
taken  by  the  P raffia  ns,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
perfon,  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757. 

The  principality  of  Teschen  joins  to  the  principa- 
lity of  Troppau,  and  is  for  the  mod  part  hilly,  though 
on  the  north  it  is  marfhy,  and  has  feveral  lakes  ; but 
it  has  many  fertile  fpots,  and  abounds  in  wood.  The 
Vjhila  has  its  fource  in  this  country,  and  the  Oels  or 
Elf  a,  alfo  riles  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which 
begin  here  •,  and,  after  traverdng  the  greated  part  of 
the  principality,  falls  into  the  Oder. 

In  the  whole  principality  are  dve  towns,  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  (peak  German , and  the  other 
Polijh.  The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  W alachians , 
and  the  people  of  this  country  are  famous  for  making 
excellent  fire-arms. 

Teschen,  the  capital  of  this  principality,  is  feated 
in  a very  fertile  country  on  the  river  Oels.  It  is  walled, 
and  contains  a large  church,  with  two  monaderies, 
and  a college  of  jefuits,  which  efcaped  the  general 
fuppreflion  of  the  order  in  1 773.  In  the  fuburbs  is  a 
Lutheran  church,  in  which  divine  fervice  is  perform- 
ed both  in  the  German  and  Polijh  languages.  To 
this  church  is  alfo  annexed  a fchool.  This  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  PruJJians  in  1757. 

Befide  thefe  principalities  in  Upper  Silefia,  there  is 
alfo  that  of  Bilitz , and  a confiderable  number  of  free 
lordfhips,  which  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notice  ; 
we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the  county  of  Glatz. 

SECT.  VII. 

The  County  of  Glatz. 

Its  Situation,  the  Face  of  the  Country,  and  Produce  — 
The  Inhabitants,  their  Religion , and  the  Places  mojl 
worthy  of  Notice. 

T H E county  of  Glatz  is  feated  between 
Bohemia,  Silfta  and  Moravia,  being  on  all  fides  en- 
vironed by  mountains,  which  render  it  of  very  diffi- 
cult accefs ; the  entrance  to  it  being  a long,  rugged, 
rocky,  and  troublefome  road. 


This  country  is  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
about  twenty-three  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  every 
where  mountainous,  and  mod  delightfully  variegated 
with  hills  and  dales,  meadows  and  woods,  fields  and 
dreams,  interfperfed  with  towns  and  villages.  In  a 
good  year  it  produces  more  wheat  than  is  diffident  for 
home  confumption;  and  in  bad  feafons  it  is  fupplied 
at  a moderate  rate  from  the  adjacent  countries.  — - 
What  fruits  and  culinary  herbs  it  confumes  are  im- 
ported from  Silejia,  Bohemia , and  Moravia.  It  alfo 
yields  rich  paftures,  and  graziery  turns  to  good  ac- 
count. It  has  great  plenty  of  wood,  as  well  as  game 
of  all  kinds  ; and  its  fifh,  particularly  its  trout,  is  very 
large  and  well  taded.  Here  are  likewife  quarries  of 
mill-dones,  and  done  fit  for  building,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  other  countr  ; and  it  ad'ords  good  marble, 
with  jafper,  topazes,  and  cornelians.  In  this  coun- 
try are  alto  coal  pits  and  a copper  mine  ; but  the  fil- 
ver  mine  works  of  Wilhelmfiahl,  or  Neufadtel , and 
Merzberg,  are  at  prefent  difcontinued. 

Th  is  country  has  alfo  mineral  fprings  and  warm 
baths.  Here  rifes  the  river  Neff,  which,  after  wa- 
tering this  country,  paiTes  into  the  principality  of 
A'l  wife,  berg,  in  Silejia;  and  at  the  diftapee  of  about 
two  miles  from  its  fource,  riles  the  Morel,  on  the 
borders  of  Moravia,  and  is  the  chief  river  in  that 
du  hy.  Here  likewife  ifiues  the  Eilitz,  which  di- 
vides this  county  from  Bohemia. 

There  are  in  the  whole  county  nine  towns,  with 
upward  of  one  hundred  villages,  that  are  generally 
large  and  populous  The  ufual  language  fpoken  here 
is  the  German.  The  inhabitants  live  moftlv  by  til- 
lage, graziery,  fpinning  thread,  and  the  linen  rade. 

In  the  fixteenth  century  the  opinions  of  John  Hufs, 
prevailed  confiderably  ; and  from  the  year  1^60  to 
1623  Lutheranifm  maintained  its  ground  againd  che 
mod  violent  oppolition  ; bur,  after  the  lad-mentioned 
year,  all  the  Lutheran  paltors  and  (chool-maders, 
to  the  number  of  above  a hundred  and  twenty,  were 
driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  red  of  the  Luthe- 
ran inhabitants,  partly  by  compulfion  and  partly  by 
Toothing,  were  prevailed  on  to  embrace  popery,  fho’ 
numbers  preferred  exile  to  apodacy.  Thus  p'opery 
became  the  public  religion  of  the  whole  country  ; but 
dnee  Glatz  has  been  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prujfia,  the 
Lutherans  are  again  permitted  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion.  By  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1 ”63,  the  Roman 'Catholic religion  waspre- 
ferved  in  Silejia  and  this  county. 

This  country  makes  but  one  circle,  and  is  divided 
into  fix  didridfs  : in  which  the  places  mod  worthy  of 
notice  are, 

Glatz,  called  by  the  Bohemians  Kladzko , by  the 
Poles  Klodzho , and  in  Latin  Glacium , is  the  capital  of 
the  county,  and  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill 
by  the  river  Neffe,  in  50°  36'  N.  latitude,  and  i6°2i’ 
E.  longitude.  Mod  of  the  houfes  command  a fine 
and  extenfive  profpedt  of  the  country  ; and  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  built  the  old  caftle,  which  was  for- 
merly divided  into  three  parts ; called  the  Lowery 

Middle , 
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Middle,  and  Upper  palace.  The  buildings  of  the  firft 
lie  lower  toward  the  city  : in  it  is  a fpacious  area,  fur- 
rounded  with  buildings,  and  in  them  are  vaults  fe- 
cured  from  fire,  in  which  things  of  value  and  confe- 
quence  may  be  fafely  lodged,  and  water  is  conveyed 
through  pipes  from  the  water  tower  near  the  Lower 
mills,  quite  up  into  the  Lower  palace,  fn  it  isalfo  a 
Popilh  church.  The  Upper  Palace  hands  much 
higher,  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  has  three  courts, 
v th  a very  deep  well,  hewn  quite  through  the  rock, 
that  yields  plenty  of  excellent  water. 

Since  Glatz  has  belonged  to  PruJJla , the  old  citadel 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  firengthened,  particu- 
larly by  the  addition  of  very  commodious  barracks, 
capable  of  quartering  a numerous  garrifon  ; and,  as 
it  Hands  within  fight  of  the  whole  county,  at  the 
firing  of  a gun,  or  the  lighting  up  of  a beacon,  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  may  inftantly  be  made  known 
to  every  part. 

Glutz  confids  of  two  fortreffes,  the  old  and  the 
new:  the  new  citadel,  which  is  a Prujfian  work, 
fiands  diredtly  fronting  the  old  one,  with  the  river 
Neijfe  running  between  them,  and  by  means  of  fpeak- 
ing  trumpets  advices  may  be  mutually  communicated. 
This  new  citadel  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated,  and 
is  a ftrong  and  regular  building,  that  is  alfo  provided 
with  a good  well,  which  at  a great  expence  is  cut 
through  the  rock.  Between  thefe  two  citadels  is  alfo 
a fluice,  by  which  the  intermediate  country  may  be 
laid  under  water. 

The  town  itfelf  is  now  ftrongly  fortified  ; and  in 
beauty,  cleanlinefs,  and  order,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  the  Prujfian  government.  It  has  feve- 
ral  fuburbs,  and  has  a parifh  church,  with  a college 
and  feminary  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  which  they 
Bill  poffefs,  through  the  patronage  afforded  them  by 
the  late  king  of  Prujfia,  whild  that  order  has  been 
generally  fuppreffed,  in  every  kingdom  and  date  of 
Europe  where  the  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome  is  ac- 
knowledged. Anew  church  was  built  here  in  1742, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  and  other  Lutherans. 

Glatz  enjoys' a good  trade,  but  has  been  frequently 
pillaged  and  burnt.  Its  fevered  fiege  was  that  in 
1622,  when  it  held  out  againd  the  united  forces  of 
the  emperor,  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  allies.  In  1742, 
the  Prujjmns  took  it  by  capitulation.  In  1760  the 


Atijtrians , under  baron  Laudohn,  took  it  by  dorm; 
but  it  was  redored  to  the  king  of  Pruffa  by  tlie  treaty 
of  peace  which  was  figned  at  Berlin  in  1 763. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Glatz,  as 
chofe  to  quit  it  after  the  peace,  were  allowed  two 
years  to  remove  with  their  effects.  In  1 765  the 
king  of  Prujfia  granted  to  all  his  fubjefis  who  had 
pofiHIions  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  duchy  of 
Silejla,  a refpite  of  three  years  for  the  difcharge  of 
their  debts,  in  confequence  of  their  heavy  fufferings 
during  the  war  ; and  fixed  the  rate  of  intered  at  fix 
per  cent. 

In  the  didr'ud  of  Landes,  is  a little  open  town  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Biela ; the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  live  chiefly  by  tillage,  graziery,  and 
the  fale  of  their  beer  and  brandy.  It  has  fiidered 
greatly  by  war,  and  has  been  frequently  facked  and 
burnt  ; but  it  is  mod  remarkable  for  the  warm  baths 
that  lie  near  it.  The  village  of  Upper  Thalhehn  joins 
the  town,  and  from  it  a long  wooden  bridge  leads  to 
a fmall  elegant  feat,  and  an  eminence  planted  with 
lime-trees,  on  which  is  a church,  and  from  it  a road 
to  the  New  Bath.  On  proceeding  two  or  three  hun- 
dred paces  to  the  left,  you  arrive  at  St.  George’s  Bath, 
which  dands  fomewhat  higher  than  the  other,  and 
blues  from  a hard  rocky  foil,  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the 
B/ela,  and  about  a hundred  paces  from  a wood  ; the 
water  there  gulhes  through  the  fiflures  of  the  rock, 
which  were  formerly  feventy  in  number  ; and  in  fe- 
vcral  of  thefe  fiflures  the  dream  is  equal  in  thicknefs 
to  a man’s  arm.  Nothing  can  be  more  pellucid  than 
this  water,  though  it  is  impregnated  with  a firong 
fulphurous  fine!!  ; and  its  degree  of  warmth  fome- 
what exceeds  that  of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
The  larged  fpring,  which  is  in  the  middle,  is  nearly 
boiling  hot  ; but  fome  are  only  tepid,  and  others 
again  quite  cold  ; fo  that  the  water  collected  from  all 
thefe  feveral  fprings  mud  naturally  be  no  more  than 
luke-warm.  The  New,  or,  as  it  is  called,  our  La- 
dy's Bath,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  tepid, 
clear,  and  in  tade  and  fmell  perfectly  like  the  capital 
fpring.  On  a hill  about  two  thoufand  paces  didant, 
is  what  is  called  the  White  Well , the  water  of  which, 
bedde  its  being  tranfparent,  has  a mod  grateful  tade, 
and  is  extremely  cold,  though  it  is  never  known  to 
freeze. 
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SECT.  I. 

Saxony  in  general , and  particularly  Upper  Saxony  ; 
its  Limits , Extent , Produce , and  Rivers. 

Til  E limits  of  Saxony  are  differently  defcribed. 

It  formerly  extended  over  both  the  circles  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony ; but  for  fome  time  the 
name  has  been  confined  to  the  electoral  dominions  ot 
Saxony.  In  the  extenfive  fenie,  as  including  the 
Circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  it  is  bounded  on 
the  N . by  the  Baltic  Sen , Denmark , and  the  (Lei  man 
Ocean  on  the  E.  by  Poland  and  Silefia  ; on  the  S.  by 
Bohemia , Franconia , and  HeJJe  CaJJel ; and  on  the  . 
by  Weflphalia  ; extending  between  the  fiftieth  and 
fifty-fifth  degree  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  eighth 
and  eighteenth  degree  E.  longitude  from  London. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  which  lies  to  the  E. 
includes  in  it  not  only  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  but  the 
principality  of  Anhalt,  the  landgravate  ot  Lhuringia, 
the  margravate  of  Mifnia , Lufatia,  the  marquiiate  and 
ele&orate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  duchy  of  Potnet  a- 
7iia ; which  are  divided  into  many  Idler  diflricis. 

The  twenty-two  dates  which  compofe  this  circle, 
taken  in  their  proper  order,  are  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  eleCtor  of  Brandenburg!:,  the  princes  Saxe-Wiemar, 
Saxe-  E fcnach,  S axe-Coburg,  Saxe-Got  ha,  Saxe-Alten- 
btirg,  Saxe-ghierfurt,  the  Hither  and  Farther  Pomera- 
nia, Cumin,  Anhalt,  Quedlinhurg,  Gernrodo,  W alken- 
reid,  and  ’S chwartzburg-SondJhauffen , Schwartzburg- 
Rupoljladt,  Mansfield , Stolberg,  Bar  by,  the  counts  of 
Reujfen,  and  Schonberg. 

In  this  circle  the  elector  of  Saxony  has  always  been 
the  foie  fummoning  prince  and  direCtor  ; but  ever 
fince  the  electoral  houle  of  Saxony  embraced  the  Ro- 
miffj  religion,  in  order  to  qualify  the  princes -of  that 
houfe  to  wear  the  crown  of  Poland,  it  appeared  dan- 
gerous to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  that 
the  direction  of  this  circle,  which  is  of  the  Proteitant 
religion,  fliould  remain  on  the  former  footing. 

Saxony  in  general  is  one  of  the  mod  fertile  coun- 
tries in  all  Germany  ; it  in  many  places  yields  a rich 
mcreaie  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  ; the  inhabi- 
tants likewife  cultivate  hops,  flax, hemp,  tobacco, anife, 
wild  laffron,  ar.d  woad.  The  minerals  of  this  coun- 
try are  of  great  importance,  and  the  fearching  after, 
working,  and  exportation  of  them,  employ  a very 
ftreat  number  of  people— The  porcelain  earth  near 
'slue  is  excellent.  The  terra  dgillata  and  fuller’s  earth 
found  to  feveral  places  is  extremely  good.  There  is 


alto  a variety  of  fine-coloured  earth  ; befide  which* 
Saxony  yields  various  forts  of  beautiful  marble,  and 
good  free-done,  ferpentine-done,  crydals,  topazes, 
hyacinths,  rubies,  granates,  amethyds,  faphires,  and 
opals  different  fpecies  of  agates,  chalcedonies,  cor- 
nelians, and  jafper.  Vitriol  and  allum  are  likewife 
prepared  here ; and  Saxony  alto  yields  an  earth  of 
great  ufe  in  the  preparation  of  borax.  Near  Grofwich 
has  been  dug  a tranfparent  and  opaque  amber  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Coal  is  dug  here  ; and  Saxony  pre- 
pares a very  beautiful  fulphur  : it  alfo  produces  cin- 
nabar and  quickfilver,  with  antimony,  bifmuth,  and 
arlenic.  The  mines  of  diver  are  extremely  valuable, 
as  are  thofe  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron. 

In  many  parts  of  Saxony  is  a good  breed  of  horfes, 
horned  cattle,  and  iheep.  Wild  boars  and  venifon 
are  alfo  extremely  plentiful;  but  thefe  mud  be  hunted 
by  none  but  the  great. 

The  Elbe  is  the  principal  river  of  this  country,  and 
greatly  promotes  its  trade.  This  river  flows  out  of 
Bohemia,  and,  having  traverfed  the  whole  circle  of 
Mifnia,  and  a part  of  the  electoral  circle,  enters  the 
principality  of  Anhalt,  and  at  lad  runs  into  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg. 

The  Black  Elfler,  which  flows  out  of  Lufatia,  paffes 
through  the  circle  of  Mifnia  and  the  electoral  circles, 
and  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  Elbe. 

The  Mulde  divides  itfelf  into  twro  branches  ; but 
thele  uniting  in  the  circle  of  Leipftc,  fall  in  one  dream 
into  the  Elbe,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt. 

The  Saale,  riling  in  the  principality  of  Culm- 
bach,  pafles  through  a part  of  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg and  the  principality  of  Anhalt , and  falls  into  the 
Elbe. 

The  other  rivers  are  the  Unjlrut , which  arifes  in 
the -Eichsf eld,  the  IP  kite  Eljler,  and  the  Plieffe. 

Thefe  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  ancl  rivulets, 
yield  a variety  of  flfli  ; and  in  the  White  Elfer  are 
found  pearl  muffles  that  have  beautiful  pearls,  fome 
of  them  as  large  as  a cherry-done. 

SEC  T.  II. 

The  FA  chlorate  cf  Saxony  ; the  Difpoftion , Manners, 

and  Religion  of  the  People  ; with  a concife  Account  of 

their  Learning,  Arts , anil  Manufactures. 

T H E Saxons,  fays  the  Baron  de  Polnitz, 
have  capacities  equal  to  any  nation  in  the  world,  and 
are  naturally  magnanimous,  and  averfe  to  flaverv. — 
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The  men  are  well-made,  robuft,  agile,  laborious, 
good  foldiers,  and  artful  courtiers  : they  are  addicted 
to  pleafure,  more  efpecially  to  gaming  and  the  bottle  : 
they  love  pomp  and  expencc,  are  ceremonious,  and 
affect,  more  than  any  other  Germans , to  imitate  the 
French , efpecially  in  their  fondriefs  for  new  falliions 
and  new  acquaintance. 

The  women  are  extremely  fair,  and  feme  of  them 
have  the  fineft  faces  in  tire  world.  They  are  gene- 
rally well-lhaped,  tall  and  flender,  dance  well,  have 
amoft  genteel  air,  which  they  fet  off  by  a rich  drefs, 
and  are  extremely  fond  of  ornaments  ; but  feena 
fomewhat  affeCted,  and  talk  with  too  much  aCtion. — 
They  are  good-natured,  gay  and  lively,  pailionately 
fond  of  dancing  and  merriment  ; and  when  they 
love,  fays  our  author,  it  is  with  heroic  fentiments  and 
inflexible  conftancy.  Though  they  are  fond  of  gal- 
lantry, they  are  averfe  to  idlenefs  ; and,  being  very 
ingenious,  they  amufe  themfelves  with  all  forts  of 
work  belonging  to  the  needle,  the  fhuttle,  and  the 
diftaff. 

According  to  the  Marquis  d’Argens,  the  Saxons 
appear  to  be  the  mod  polite  and  mold  ingenious  of 
all  the  Germans  : at  lead  they  have  the  mod  happy 
way  of  expreffing  themfelves  -,  and  all  the  Germans 
agree,  that  their  language  is  fpoken  in  Saxony  with 
the  greated  purity.  The  univeriities  of  this'eountry 
abound  with  illuftrious  fcholars,  whofe  merit  is  al- 
lowed throughout  Europe  : and  almod  every  town 
in  Saxony  is  famous  for  politenefs,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Cranaach,  the  famous 
Saxon  painter,  fays  our  author,  was  not  inferior  to 
the  great  maders  of  Italy  : and  Handel,  the  prince 
of  muficians,  was  born  at  Drefden.  In  fliort  the  nu- 
merous and  well-regulated  inditutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  in  the  different  parts  of  Saxony , 
facilitate  the  talk  of  education,  and  promote  the  re- 
ception of  the  fciences. 

The  people  have,  however  been  much  oppreffed, 
both  by  the  ravages  of  foreign  troops,  and  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  late  princes  who  filed  the  throne  of 
Poland.  Hence  Mr.  Hanway,  on  his  palling  through 
this  deflorate,  before  the  war  of  1756,  obferves,  that 
the  richnefs  of  the  foil  did  not  feem  to  dirninilh  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants — Hunting,  fays  he,  is  the 
favourite  diverfion  of  the  Saxon  court  j but  by  this 
diverfon  the  indudrious  inhabitants  are  more  dif- 
treffed  than  the  brutes.  “ Above  thirty  thou- 
fand  head  of  deer,”  continues  that  author,  “ are 
faid  to  range  in  the  open  lands  and  foreds  ; and 
though  they  break  into  the  corn  fields  of  the  far- 
mer, he  dare  not  kill  one,  under  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing condemned  to  the  gaffes.  Thefe  with  the  wild 
boars,  are  fo  great  a nuifance,  that  the  Saxons  would 
gladly  compound  to  fuppert  a body  of  eight  thou- 
sand foldiers  extraordinary,  on  condition  of  having 
thefe  animals  reduced  to  half  their  prefent  number. 
In  every  town  of  any  note,  fifty  of  the  inhabitants 
keep  watch,  five  every  night,  by  rotation,  with 
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bells,  to  frighten  the  deer,  and  defend  their  corn 
from  thefe  devouring  enemies.” 

Upper  Saxony  frequently  became  the  feene  of  afli- 
on  between  the  contending  powers  in  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  1756,  and  was  maintained  with  un- 
common violence  for  feven  years  : the  king  of 
Prujfta  impoverifhed  the  country  by  the  contribu- 
tions which  he  exaCted,  and  thinned  it  of  its  in- 
habitants by  the  recruits  which  he  forcibly  raifed 
for  his  army. 

Among  the  other  calamities  under  which  this 
country  labours,  the  jealoufy  arifing  from  religion, 
fays  Mr.  Hanway,  is  none  of  the  leaft.  The  efta- 
blifhed  Lutheran  clergy  opprefs  the  Calvinifts,  who 
are  obliged  to  have  not  only  their  marriages  and 
burials,  but  even  their  chriftenings,  performed  by 
Lutherans  -,  while  both  think  themfelves  highly  in- 
jured by  the  countenance  given  at  court  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  imagining  it  a grofs  abfurdity  for 
a Proteftant  people  to  be  governed  by  a Romi/Jj 
prince  : for,  according  to  the  eftahlifhed  conftituti- 
on  of  Saxony,  the  Roman  Catholics  can  no  more 
have  a church  in  Drefden , than  their  elector,  with- 
out being  of  the  Romijh  church,  can  be  kmg  of 
Poland.  A chapel,  however,  was  connived  at,  by 
which  was  underftood  a private,  or,  at  leaft,  a plain 
and  unadorned  place  of  worfhip  ; but  what  is  call- 
ed the  Romijh  chapel  at  Drefden , is  a pompous 
itruCture,  fo  richly  adorned  with  ftatues  and  archi- 
tecture, that  art  and  expence  feem  to  contend  for 
the  fuperiority. 

The  peafants  of  this  country  carry  provifions  a 
great  diltance  to  market  in  wheel-barrows,  which 
are  well  adapted  for  that  purpofe  both  in  height 
and  other  dimenfions.  The  wheel  is  bound  with 
iron,  and  is  both  larger  and  lighter  than  that  ufed 
in  England. 

The  ufeful  and  curious  manufactures  carried  on  in 
the  electorate  are  very  numerous.  Great  quantities 
of  yarn  are  fpun,  thread  bleached,  coarfe  and  fine 
linen  wove,  together  with  ticking  ; and  there  are 
a variety  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  filk  manufactures  ; 
tapeftries  are  wove,  fine  lace,  edgings,  ribbons,  and 
paper  are  made.  The  porcelain  of  Meiffsn  is  famous 
throughout  all  Europe ; but  is  at  length  rivalled, 
according  to  Dr  Berney  and  Dr.  Moore,  by  a fi- 
milar  manufacture  eltabUfhed  in  Berlin,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king  of  Prujfia.  Fine  glaifes  and 
mirrors  are  made  here  ; and  out  of  the  ferpent- 
ltone  they  form  a variety  ol  articles.  Iron  is  wrought 
into  black  and  white  plates  in  the  greated  quantity  ; 
Heel  and  brat’s  are  alio  made  and  worked  here.  Sax- 
ony has  likewife  its  manufactures  of  gold  and  fiiver. 
A fine  blue  colour  is  rhade  of  cobalt,  with  a mix- 
ture cf  ;arfenic.'  A great  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wood  and  timber  at  Grirdma , from  which  place  a vaft 
quantity  of  boards,  cheftsj  boxes,  &c.  are  exported 
down  the  Elbe  to  Hombujg. 

Salt  is  the  only  neceflary  commodity  wanting  in 
t - I i Saxony , 
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Sax:;v,  and  vvitli  this  it  is  chiefly  fupplied  from 
Halle,  a city  belonging  to  the  king  of  PrufJ'a. — 
I’offibly  this  inconvenience  might  be  removed,  if 
proper  care  was  taken  of  the  fait  fprings,  of  which 
there  are  feveral,  that,  under  the  management  of 
ikdful  perfons,  would  doubtiefs  yield  a 1 Efficient 
quantity,  both  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  that  im- 
ported from  Halle. 

SECT.  III. 

The  Titles  and  Anns  cf  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ; the 

Taxes  laid  on  the  People  ; and  the  Divijions  of  that 

Electorate. 

THE  court  of  Saxony  has  always  been  dif- 
tinguifhed.  by  its  fplendor,  in  which  it  feems  little 
inferior  to  any  court  in  Europe  : but  the  reader 
will  form  a better  idea  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
of  this  prince,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  his  pa- 
laces, the  curiofities  depofited  in  them,  and  their 
fpiendid  furniture.  We  {hall  here  therefore  con- 
tent ourielves  with  giving  the  titles  and  arms  of 
that  prince,  and  the  taxes  railed  lor  the  fupport  of 
the  government. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  flyles  himfel'f  duke  of  Sax- 
ony , fuller  s Cleves.  and  Be>g,  as  alto  of  Eugern  and 
Wejlphalia ; arch-marlhai  and  elector  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  ; landgrave  in  Thwingia;  margrave 
of  iMiJnia , and  likewife  ot  Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia  ; 
burgrave  of  Magdeburg;  princely  count  of  Kenne- 
berg  ; count  of  the  Mark , Ravenfberg,-  Barby,  and 
Hannan  ; and  lord  of  Ravenjlein. 

The  arms  of  Saxony  are  a garland  of  rue,  and, 
according  to  Zollman,  an  ornamental  filatee  for  the 
head  and  hair,  placed  obliquely  from  right  to  left 
over  eight,  or,  according  to  others,  over  ten  fefies 
thole  and  or,  ranged  alternately  above  each  other. 
On  account  of  'Thuringia,  a lion  marked  with  four 
tranfverfe  ftrokes  argent  and  gules,  drawn  alternate- 
1) , open  jaws,  an  exerted  tongue  gules,  and  gripes 
prnj  £ted  r,  and  on  the  head  a crown  of  the  fame, 
in  a field  azure.  On  account  of  Mifnia , a lion  fable, 
w tn  an  exerted  tongue  gules,  gripes  projected  of  the 
fame,  and  a double  inverted  tail  in  a field  or.  On 
account  of  Julies , a lion  armed  fable  and  argent, 
with  a tongue  exerted  gules  in  a field  or.  On  ac- 
count of  Cleves , in  a field  gules,  an  efcutcheon  ar- 
gent, in  the  centre  of  which  are  eight  feeptres  con- 
joined or.  On  account  of  the  Berg , a lion  gules, 
crowned  azure,  in  a field  argent.  On  account  of 
Eugern  and  IVeJlphalia , an  eagle  crowned  or,  in  a 
field  azure,  with  three  hornet’s  horns  gules,  in  a field 
argent.  On  account  of  the  palatine  of  Saxony , an 
eagle  difplayed  or,  and  crowned  with  the  fame,  in  a 
field  azure,  as  alfo  an  eagle  uncrowned  or,  in  a field 
fable.  On  account  of  Lower  Lufatia , an  ox  gules 
and  courant,  with  a belly  argent,  in  a field  of  the 
fame.  On  account  of  Upper  Lufatia , part  of  a wall 
or,  trowelled  fable,  and  built  battlement  fafhion,  in 
i field  azure.  On  account  of  the  mark,  of  Landjberg , 


two  ereft  feffes  in  a field  or.  On  account  of  the 
feigniory  of  Pleffein , a lion  divided  or,  and  argent,  in 
a field  azure.  For  the  county  of  Orlamunde , a lion 
fable  crowned  gules,  and  clothed  with  rofe- leaves  of 
the  fame,  in  a field  or.  On  account  of  the  burgra- 
vate  of  Magdeburg , an  efcutcheon  divided  longitudi- 
nally downward,  in  whole  fore-field  gules  appears  a 
femi-t argent  eagle,  crowned  or,  and  in  the  hinder- 
field  argent,  four  bars  gules.  For  the  county  of 
Brene , three  femi-circles  gules,  or,  the  hornet’s  horns 
cantoned  argent,  in  a field  of  the  fame.  On  account 
of  the  burgravate  of  Altenburg , a rofe  gules  with 
feeds  or,  and  painted  vert,  in  a field  argent.  For 
the  county  of  Eifenberg , three  fefies  azure,  in  a field 
argent.  For  the  county  of  Ravenfberg,  three  chev- 
rons gules,  placed  above  each  other,  and  from  be- 
low to  the  top  fixed  or  conjoined  to  each  other,  in  a 
field  argent.  For  the  county  of  the  Mark,  a fefiee 
confiding  of  three  chequers  gules  and  argent,  in  a 
field  or.  On  account  of  the  Regalia,  an  efcutcheon 
modelled  or.  For  the  county  of  Hanau,  three  chev- 
rons gules,  in  a field  or.  For  the  princely  county 
of  Hehneberg,  a hen  placed  on  a mount  vert,  and 
in  the  pofition  to  take  wing,  in  a field  or.  For  the 
county  of  Berby,  two  barbies  crowned  or,  placed 
back  to  back,  and  befet  on  the  fides  with  four  fmali 
rofes,  inr  a field  azure.  On  account  of  Munzenburg , 
a field  divided  crofs-wife,  in  its  upper  part  or,  and 
in  its  lower  argent.  On  account  of  Lichtenberg,  a 
lion  fable,  in  a field  argent  : and  on  account  of  the 
office  of  arch-marfhal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
an  efcutcheon  divided  crofs-wife,  whofe  upper  part 
is  fable,  and  its  under  argent,  the  two  eledforal  fwords 
gules  lying  crofs-wife  over  each  other. 

The  cuftomary  taxes  of  Saxony  are  partly  ordinarv 
and  partly  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  taxes  are 
thofe  which  are  granted  every  fix  years  by  the  coun- 
try ; to  this  head  belongs  the  land-tax,  and  the  taxes 
upon  liquors,  which  arife  from  the  imports  upon 
white  and  brown  beer  ; but  the  nobility  and  poffief- 
fors  of  noble  eftates,  and  alfo  the  ecclefiaftics,  are, 
for  themfelves  and  families,  freed  from  any  imports 
upon  the  liquor  they  confume  at  their  tables.  And 
alfo  the  fleffi-penny,  or  flefh-tax,  from  which  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  are  alfo  exempted. 

The  extraordinay  taxes  are  ufually  the  penny  tax, 
which  rifes  and  falls  in  proportion  to  the  damage 
done  by  fires  and  rtorms  : the  ember  tax,  and  the 
excife,  which  is  two-fold.  The  land  excife  amounts 
to  three-pence  in  the  dollar  out  of  the  price  of  cer- 
tain goods  fold.  The  general  confumption  excife  has 
been  introduced  into  fuch  towns  and  villages  as  are 
inhabited  by  handicraft  tradertnen.  Befide  this  lafi: 
there  are  the  poll  and  eftate  taxes,  ftamp  duties  le- 
vied upon  paper,  cards,  fhoes,  &c.  alfo,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  a new  fovereign,  and  on  other  occafions,  it 
is  cuftomary  to  make  a donation  in  money. 

The  mines  alfo  bring  in  a confiderable  revenue  to 
the  fovereign,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  or  certain  pro- 
portions of  filver,  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  feve- 
ral  forts  of  minerals.  According  to  Mr.  Hanway, 
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the  elector's  revenues  amount  to  near  one  million 
five  hundred  and  feventy-jfiye  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling  : and  he  adds,  that  the  expences  of  the  court 
are  fo  great,  that  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  ducats 
are  annually  allowed  for  fweet-meats,  &c.  which  is 
near  twice  as  much  as  the  king  of  Pruffta  allows  for 
his  table  ; hence  Saxony  is  faid  to  owe  forty  millions 
of  dollars  ; for  the  late  king  Augujlus  III  was  fo 
fond  of  curiofities,  and  particularly  paintings,  that 
our  author  was  told,  he  gave  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars, intended  for  part  of  a payment  due  to  the 
king  of  Pruffta , for  the  duke  of  Modena's  pic- 
tures. 

The  military  force  of  this  country  confifts  of  about 
twenty  thoufand  regular  troops,  belide  a well-regu- 
lated militia. 

The  whole  electorate  of  Saxony  is  divided  into  cir- 
cles, which,  according  to  their  order  of  rank,  are  the 
electoral  circle  or  duchy  of  Saxony,  the  circle  of 
Thuringia,  that  of  Mifnia , that  of  Leipfic,  that  of 
Erzebirg,  that  of  V ogtland,  and  the  circle  of  New- 
Jladt,  with  the  two  dill  rices  of  Merfeberg,  and  Naum- 
burg-zeiz. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Electoral  Circle , or  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  and 
the  Circle  of  Thuringia. 

THE  electoral  circle  borders  on  thofe  of 
Mifnia,  Leipfic , Thuringia,  the  principality  of  Anhalt, 
the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  on  Lufatia.  Its  great- 
eft  length,  as  well  as  its  greateft  breadth,  is  eftimated 
at  about  forty-feven  miles.  The  country  is  not  re- 
markable for  its  fruitfulnefs,  a great  part  of  it  being 
fandy.  The  Elbe  runs  through  a part  of  it,  and 
between  Gorfdorf  and  Eljler  receives  the  Black  El- 
der. Some  traifts  of  this  country  are  watered  by  the 
Midde. 

This  circle  contains  in  it  twenty-four  towns,  three 
boroughs,  four  hundred  and  twenty  villages,  one 
hundred  and  fixty-four  noblemen’s  eftates,  and  eleven 
prefeCturates,  in  which  the  moft  conllderable  town  is 
the  following. 

Wittenberg,  in  Latin,  Witeberga,  or  Leucorea , 
is  a fortified  town  in  the  prefefturate  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  near  the  Elbe,  and  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarfe  cloth,  the  wool  of  this  coun- 
try being  remarkably  good.  Cloths  are  fent  hither 
from  all  parts  to  be  dyed,  and  the  blues  and  greens, 
commonly  called  Saxon,  are  beft  dyed  here.  In  this 
place  is  an  univerftty,  in  which  are  about  feven  hun- 
dred ftudents ; and  here  is  the  Sokol  ff  church,  a 
building  of  about  three  hundred  years  ftanding, 
where  Luther  firft  preached  the  doCtrines  of  the  Re- 
formation ; and  in  this  church  that  great  reformer 
was  alfo  interred,  but  has  no  other  monument  than 
a brafs  plate,  with  an  infeription,  except  his  original 
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portrait  at  length  painted  on  wood,  and  well  preferved 
ever  fince  the  year  1540. 

The  people  here  have  a ftrong  tincture  of  Romijh 
fuperftition  ; among  other  inftances  of  which,  t lie 
credulous  fay,  the  devil  vifited  Luther  in  the  library 
which  now  belongs  to  the  univerfity,  but  that  the 
reformer  was  fo  unpolite  as  to  throw  his  ink-ftand  at 
him. 

This  town  is  not  fo  large,  but  fortified  ; the  old 
citadel  was  formerly  the  electoral  refidence.  I11  1547 
this  town  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In 
1640  it  fuffered  greatly  by  fire  ■,  and  in  1756,  was 
taken  by  the  Pruffans , who  broke  down  a baftion  of 
the  fortifications.  The  Imperialifts  re-took  it  in 
1760,  together  with  the  grand  magazine  of  the  B ruf- 
fians, which  was  there  depofited. 

The  circle  of  Thuringia,  forms  the  north  part  of 
the  landgravate  of  that  name.  The  countrv,  which 
is  well  watered,  yields  good  pafturage,  and  abun- 
dance of  corn,  particularly  wheat,  is  excellent  ; as  al- 
fo fine  woods  ; and  produces  woad,  faflor,  and  anife. 
It  has  a conllderable  breed  of  horfes,  horned  cattle 
and  fiieep. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  fwarms  of  field  mice 
commit  great  ravages  among  the  corn  ; fo  that  the 
government  gives  for  every  full  grown  moufe  fix 
pfennings,  and  three  for  a young  one. 

The  foreft  of  Thuringia , which  is  pretty  extenfive, 
affords  no  other  grain  but  a few  oats,  fo  that  the  in- 
habitants are  obliged  to  buy  corn  from  their  neigh- 
bours j however  they  have  great  plenty  of  wood, 
which  is  fold  at  a very  low  rate. 

In  Thuringia  are  forty-feven  towns,  fourteen  bo- 
roughs, fix  hundred  and  feventy-four  villages, 
three  hundred  noble  eftates,  and  thirteen  prefectu- 
rates,  belonging  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Saxony,  the 
principal  places  of  which  are  the  following  : 

Weissenfels,  in  Latin,  Leucopetra , is  a well-built 
town,  feated  on  the  river  Saale.  On  a white  rock 
above  the  town  is  a fine  citadel  called  Augtflufburg, 
which  was  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  dukes  of 
Saxe-Weiffenfels  ; as  alfo  an  arfenal,  which  was  ftrip- 
ped  by  the  Pruffans  in  1756.  In  1757,  a confider- 
able  number  of  the  troops  belonging  to  this  circle 
having  polled  themfelves  in  the  town,  were  driven 
thence  by  the  Pruffans ; upon  which  occafion,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  flight,  they  burnt  down  the 
large  and  fpacious  wooden  bridge  built  over  the 
Saale. 

Langensalza,  the  capital  of  the  electoral  Saxon 
Thuringia,  is  feated  in  the  Salza,  in  a fpot  very 
fruitful  in  corn,  and  contains  fome  manufactures  of 
fluffs.  It  carries  on  a goodtrade  in  corn,  halffilks, 
ferges,  and  other  commodities. 
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SECT.  V. 

Tb:  TAargraviie  of  Mei'SEN  or  Misnia,  containing 
a Defcription  of  Meissen  and  Dresden,  with  the 
fever  al  Palaces , and  mof  remarkable  Curi files,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Fort  of  EonigsTEI  N,  and  its  ex- 
traordinary 1 un. 

THE  margravate  of  Misnia,  or  Meissen, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony  ; and 
on  the  E.  by  Lufatia  ; on  the  S.  by  Bohemia ; and 
on  the  W.  by  Thuringia  and  is  about  a hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  fourteen  prefectures,  and  contains  forty  bo- 
roughs, four  market-towns,  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  ninety-three  villages,  and  twenty  fovereign 
palaces,  the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mei  sen,  in  Latin  Mifna,  fituated  on  the  Elbe, 
where  the  rivulets  of  Trubifch  and  JVLelfne  pour  them- 
felves  into  it  ; and  from  the  laft  it  takes  its  name. 
It  flands  partly  on  eminences,  and  partly  in  a valley. 
The  bifhopric,  which  was  fir  ft  founded  in  the  year 
948,  belongs  to  the  Lutheran  church.  In  the  cathe- 
dral are  the  monuments  of  feveral  bifhops  ; and  on 
the  high  altar  hand  the  flatties  of  three  margraves 
of  Idle 'fen,  reprefented  in  the  character  of  the  Eaftern 
magi  bringing  gifts  to  the  infant  Jefus.  In  the  old 
citadel,  which  hands  on  a mountain,  a great  part  of 
which  is  fallen  to  ruins,  the  celebrated  manufacture 
of  the  excellent  Mifnian  porcelain  is  carried  on.  This, 
however,  is  a large  building,  capable  of  fome  de- 
fence. Mr.  Hanway  tells  us,  that  this  manufacture 
is  conducted  with  great  fecrecy  ; for  there  is  no  ad- 
mittance into  the  works  without  an  order  from  the 
governor  of  Drcfden  •,  nor  are  the  workmen  ever  feen 
without  the  gates  ; they  being  all  confined  as  pri- 
foners,  and  fubjeCt  to  be  arrefted  if  they  pafs  beyond 
that  boundary  •,  but,  to  accommodate  them  in  their 
confinement,  a chapel  and  every  thing  necefiary  is 
provided  within.  The  workmen  amount  to  about 
feven  hundred,  moft  of  whom  have  not  above  ten 
German  crowns  a month,  and  the  higheft  wages  are 
forty,  fo  that  the  annual  expence  is  faid  not  to  exceed 
eighty  thoufand  crowns.  This  manufacture  being 
entirely  on  the  king’s  account,  he  fells  annually,  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  and 
fometimes  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  or  thirty- 
live  thoufand  pounds. 

The  bridge,  which  extends  over  the  Elbe,  is  fup- 
ported  by  Hone  piers ; but  the  upper  part  is  of  wood  ; 
and  it  is  pointed  out  as  a mafter-piece  of  art,  that 
the  middle  arch,  which  is  feventy-five  paces  wide, 
is  kept  together  by  a fingle  wooden  peg.  The  coun- 
try in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  produces  a 
good  fort  of  wine. 

The  country  between  Jvlciffen  and  Drefden  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  confifting  of  a delightful  mixture 
of  corn  fields,  gardens,  meadow  lands,  and  pafture. 
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The  banks  of  the  Elbe  are  adorned  with  a great  num- 
ber of  vineyards,  and  the  indufiry  of  the  people  has 
made  them  form  the  fteepeft  hills  into  a number  of 
terraces  covered  with  vines.  Near  Me’Jfcn  the  val- 
ley grows  narrow,  and  fome  of  the  houfes  fcattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  are  built  on  rocks,  which 
rife  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  and  form  a very 
agreeable  and  romantic  feene. 

Dresden,  the  metropolis  of  this  electorate,  tho’ 
not  one  of  the  largeft,  is  certainly  one  of  the  moffc 
agreeable  cities  in  Germany,  whether  we  confider  its 
fituation,  the  magnificence  of  its  palaces,  or  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  houfes  and  ftreets.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Elbe,  in  5 i°  12'  N.  latitude, 
and  in  130  40’  E.  longitude  from  London,  feventy 
miles  N.  W.  of  Prague,  and  ninety  S.  of  Berlin , 
in  the  midft  of  a plain  lurrounded  by  lofty  hills,  about 
two  leagues  diftant,  the  neareft  of  which  are  con- 
verted into  vineyards.  As  the  city  Hands  on  both 
Hides  the  Elbe,  it  is  united  by  a Hone  bridge,  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  common  paces  in  length,  and 
about  feventeen  in  breadth,  containing  eighteen 
arches;  but  Mr.  Hanvvav  obferves,  that  the  paffage 
over  it  being  horizontal,  takes  oft'  from  that  grand 
effect  which  a curve  produces  In  thefe  HruCtures. 
There  are  feveral  round  projections  with  feats  in  them 
on  each  fide  of  the  bridge,  and  a fine  iron  bailuftrade 
all  along.  On  the  fifth  pilafter  on  the  right  hand 
in  going  from  the  new  city,  the  arms  of  Poland  and 
Saxony  are  neatly  cut  in  Hone,  fupported  by  two  fta- 
tues  reprefenting  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  is  a brazen  crucifix  of  curious  workman- 
fhip.  For  the  more  convenient  intercourfe  between 
the  towns,  a new  bridge  has  been  built,  confiftino- 
of  nineteen  arches,  and  over  every  pier  are  four  pe- 
deftals  with  a Hone  urn  upon  each. 

In  this  city  are  feveral  fquares  and  lofty  Hone  build- 
ings, fix  or  feven  Hories  high,  which  make  an  ele- 
gant appearance,  but  are  inferior  in  beauty  to  thofeof 
Berlin  : befide,  many  of  the  ftreets  are  narrow* 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  new  city  is  an  equeftrian 
ftatue  of  king  Auguftus,  ereCted  on  a lofty  pedeftnl, 
and  is  faid  to  be  made  by  a common  fmith,  and  on 
that  account  is  worthy  of  being  admired,  though  it 
has  many  capital  defeats,  particularly  in  the  horfe’s 
head. 

Few  princes  in  Europe  are  fo  magnificently  lddged 
as  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony,  but  the  part  of  his  palace 
which  affords  thegreateft  entertainment  to  a curious 
traveller  is  what  is  called  the  green  room,  or  the  mu- 
feum.  This  collection  was  begun  by  the  eleCtor 
Auguftus,  and  placed  in  a green  room  of  the  roval 
palace,  which  name  it  Hill  retains,  though  there  are 
now  fevetal  apartments  painted  green,  and  filled  with 
curiofities.  The  fee  for  feeing  this  mufieum  is  ge- 
nerally difeharged  with  five  or  fix  guldens,  or  about 
fourteen  (hillings,  given  the  attendant  who  opens  the 
doors  ; but  the  greateft  part  of  it  goe-  to  thefuperin- 
tendant,  or  keeper  of  the  mufeum.  At  the  entrance, 
the  fhces  of  all  who  are  admitted  are  carefully  wiped, 
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in  order  to  keep  the  place  as  free  from  dirt  or  duft  as 
pofilble.  All  the  apartments  are  floored  with  marble 
of  different  colours,  of  the  produce  of  Saxony. 

In  the  fir  ft  apartment  is  to  be  feen  a great  number 
of  fmall  brafs  models  of  molt  of  the  famous  ftatues 
and  monuments  that  are  extant,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Among  thefe  are  an  equeftrian  ffatue  of 
Augultus  II.  king  of  Poland;  of  Frederic  William 
the  Great,  after  the  famous  ffatue  in  Berlin , of  Lewis 
XIV.  and  the  models  of  the  molt  celebrated  ftatues 
in  Italy. 

The  fecond  room  is  filled  with  curious  clocks  and 
clock-work,  adorned  with  gold  and  filver.  Among 
thefe  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
Jofeph,  with  the  infant  Jefus  in  the  manger,  and  the 
Jhepherds  with  the  Eaftern  magi,  performing  their 
adorations  to  the  M ffiah,  while  the  heavens  feem  to 
openuith  a furpriling  effulgence.  Here  is  alio  a 
fhip  which  fails  round  a table,  while  fome  of  the 
failors  in  it  weigh  anchor,  and  the  reft  are  in  con- 
tinual aftion  ; and  at  the  fame  time  it  performs  a 
piece  of  mufic.  The  Japan  work  on  the  wall  of  this 
apartment  is  an  exaft  imitation  of  inlaid  work  of 
jafperand  other  precious  ftones. 

In  the  third  room  is  a numerous  collection  of 
drinking  veflels  and  other  curiofities  in  ivory,  parti- 
cularly a Ihip  with  all  its  fails,  mails,  and  rigging. 

In  the  fourth  apartment  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  a 
multitude  of  gold  and  filver  utenlils,  moft  of  which 
are  large  goblets  and  other  drinking  veflels.  The 
pannels  of  this  room  are  of  looking-glafs. 

The  fifth  is  a fpacious  room,  in  which  are  a great 
variety  of  precious  ftones,  and  curious  veflels  formed 
out  of  them.  Here  is  a large  table  of  jafper,  cut  in 
relievo,  of  onyx,  chalcedony,  and  other  gems,  re- 
prefenting  a young  prince  on  horfeback,  preceded  by 
the  Virtues,  pointing  out  to  him  the  way  to  true 
glory  ; while  the  Vices,  with  looks  full  of  rage  and 
confufion,  are  flying  from  him.  This  is  an  ancient 
piece,  which  coft  eighty  thoufar.d  dollars.  Here  is 
a ftatue  of  Charles  II.  king  of  England  ; a large  gob- 
let fet  round  with  the  moft  curious  and  coftly  an- 
tiques ; the  angel  Michael  vanquiftiing  the  devil,  ad- 
mirably performed  in  wood,  which  coft  in  England , 
where  it  was  made,  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds 
fterling.  Here  are  likewife  feveral  figures  confuting 
of  gems  and  pearls  naturally  adapted  to  conftitute  the 
different  parts,  and  fo  curioufly  arranged,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  deligned  by  nature  for  the  pla- 
ces they  occupy.  Among  thefe,  what  more  particu- 
larly ftrikes  the  eye  is  the  ftory  of  the  prophet  Jonah  ; 
the  whale,  the  fiiip,  the  prophet,  and  the  fea-fhore 
being  formed  of  pearls  properly  arranged,  and  the 
rocks  in  the  fea  are  reprefented  by  very  large  gems. 
Another  curious  piece  reprefents  two  perfons  carry- 
ing in  a bafon  before  them  a number  of  fmall  pearls  : 
the  bafon  and  pearls  are  the  work  of  nature,  with 
very  little  afliftance  from  art.  Two  other  perfons 
carry  on  a pole  a large  bunch  of  grapes,  imitated  to 
the  greateft  perfection  with  oriental  emeralds. 


The  fixth  apartment  is  furrounded  with  clofets  in 
which  are  placed  the  electors  of  Saxony , as  large  as 
life,  in  their  proper  habits.  In  the  middle  of  this 
room  is  a clock  in  the  form  of  a woman,  which  moves 
the  head  every  minute  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 

The  firft  objeCt  fhewn  in  the  feventh  apartment 
is  a tea  equipage,  with  a table,  &c,  all  of  gold  en- 
amelled, and  fet  with  diamonds,  which  coft  forty- 
fix  thoufand  dollars.  On  a table  an  ell  broad,  and 
an  ell  and  a quarter  long,  is  reprefented  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Great  Mogul’s  birth-day.  The  monarch 
is  exhibited  fitting  on  a throne,  the  grandees  of  his 
empire  lie  proftrate  before  him  with  their  refpective 
gifts,  and  the  portico  is  crowded  with  his  guards, 
elephants,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  fplen- 
dor  of  an  eaftern  court.  Dinglinger,  ieweller  to  the 
court,  and  fifteen  other  ingenious  artifts  under  him, 
were  ten  years  and  eight  months  employed  on  this 
piece  ; for  which  he  was  paid  eighty-five  thoufand 
dollars'.  “ It  was,”  fays  i)r.  Moore,  “ leaving  fo 
ingenious  an  artift  too  long  in  the  Mogul’s  ftrvice.” 
1 he  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  baflo  relievos  of  Arabian  agate,  and  on  it  is 
an  oriental  onyx  of  an  oval  figure  near  a quarter  of  a 
Drefden  ell  in  its  longeft  diameter.  In  the  golden 
fleece  belonging  to  the  order  of  knighthood  is  a dia- 
mond for  which  the  king  of  Boland  paid  two  hundred* 
thoufand  dollars  ; it  weighs  a hundred  and  ninety- 
four  grains  and  a half,  and  is  placed  between  two  dia- 
monds, each  of  which  is  equal  in  fize  to  a large 
nutmeg. 

In  the  laft  apartment  are,  among  other  things,  a 
clock  of  gold  fet  with  gems,  and  a jafper  table  with 
veins  of  cbryftal  and  amethvfts.  This  jafper  came 
from  Frieberg,  only  four  miles  from  Drefden,  and  it 
is  not  half  a century  fince  the  real  value  of  the  Saxon 
jafper  was  known,  for  the  peafants  formerly  ufed  this 
fort  of  ftone  promifcuoufly  with  other  forts  to  inclofe 
their  fields  •,  vet  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  extremeiv 
difficult  to  poiifh.  The  number  of  curiofities  in  the 
above  apartments  are  exceedingly  great;  but  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  this  colledbon  by  the  few  that 
have  been  mentioned  ; and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  feveral  pieces  adds  a 
furprifing  beauty  to  the  whole.  “ Some  of  the  ar- 
tificial curiofities  depofited  here/’  fays  Dr.  Moore, 
“ are  eftimable  only  becaufe  they  are  invifible  to  the 
human  eye  ; of  this  number  is  a cherry-ftone,  upon 
which,  by  the  help  of  a microfcope,  above  an  hun- 
dred faces  may  be  diftinguifhed.  Undoubtedly,”  con- 
tinues the  fame  writer,  “ thefe  little  mechanical 
whims  difplay  the  labour,  perfeverance,  and  minute 
attention  of  the  workmen,  but  I cannot  think  they 
are  proofs  of  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who  could  employ 
artifts  to  fo  little  purpofe  : let  the  aftonifhing  minutiae 
of  nature  be  admired  thro’  microfcopes,  but  fure  no- 
thing is  a proper  work  for  the  hands  of  man,  which 
cannot  be  feen  by  the  unaided  human  eye.”  The 
eleftor  has  a complete  colleftion  of  the  fineft  pieces 
cf  the  porcelain  manufacture,  from  the  firft  attempts 
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mr.de  here  in  this  elegant  work,  to  the  lateft  improve- 
ments. 1 ! vis,  independent  of  the  beauty  of  many  of 
t’ne  p eces,  is  a matter  of  real  curiofity,  as  it  marks 
the  progrefs  of  genius  and  invention. 

The  palace  is  furnifhed  in  a moll  fuperb  manner  ; 
the  drawing-rooms  are  particularly  worth  feeing,  on 
account  of  twelve  pictures  by  Lewis  Silvelfer,  repre- 
fen ting  the  rape  of  Proferpine,  the  metamorphofis  of 
Act-eon,  with  other  fable's  from  Ovid  : and  a piece 
reprefenting  the  late  elector  taking  leave  of  his  father 
at  his  fetting  out  on  his  travels.  The  ceiling  of  the 
audience  room  v as  alfo  painted  by  the  fame  hand. 
The  looking-glaffes  in  fome  of  the  apartments  are 
between  eight  and  nine  feet  high,  and  fix  and  feven 
broad.  The  afiembly-room  for  the  royal  family  is 
hung  with  rich  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the  achieve- 
ments of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Among  the  furprifing  quantity  of  plate  kept  in  the 
plate  cabinet,  are  four  Hands,  each  weighing  four 
hundred  and  feventy-one  marks,  and  twelve  others 
that  weigh  nearly  as  much  : two  filver  vafes,  each 
above  five  feet  high,  fcarce  to  be  fathomed  by  two 
men,  weighing  fix  hundred  marks  each  ; two  pieces 
of  the  fame  fafhion  little  inferior  in  weight  ; and 
eight  cifterns  with  the  veflels  Handing  in  them,  each 
weighing  eight  hundred  marks.  The  mark  is  eight 
ounces. 

The  common  afiembly-room  is  adorned  with  ta- 
peftry, reprefenting  the  battle  of  Hochftet.  In  the 
ieveral  apartments  are  many  curious  clocks,  beauti- 
tiful  tables,  rich  cabinets,  and  other  furniture; 
among  which,  a foreigner  fhould  not  omit  feeing  the 
confidants-ta’ole,  a curious  piece  of  mechanifm,  on 
which  the  elector  dines  privately  with  his  confidants; 
for  this  table,  with  all  its  appurtenance,  rifes  from 
the  lower  apartments  into  the  upper,  without  a fer- 
vant  appearing. 

There  is  another  mufeum  ir  the  palace  which  con- 
tains a vafi;  variety  ofxuriofities.  In  the  firft  chamber 
is  a collection  of  prints,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  art  of  engraving  to  the  prefent  time. 

The  fecond  is  the  mineral  gallery,  in  which  is  the 
earth  of  the -different  countries  in  the  world,  and  ores 
of  every  denomination. 

The  third  contains  petrifactions,  particularly  of 
wood,  animals,  &c. 

In  the  fourth  chamber,  which  is  a very  large  one, 
are  different  kinds  of  wood  and  vegetables  ; in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a cabinet  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  fquares  as  big  as  the  palm  of  a large  hand,  run 
in  flat  as  drawers,  of  fo  many  different  kinds  of  wood. 
In  this  apartment  are  alio  the  pictures  of  a man  and 
his  wife,  who  lived  near  Tamefwar ; the  man  was  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
a hundred  and  leventy-two. 

In  the  fifth  chamber  is  lmall  cabinets  of  fkeletons, 
and  other  anatomical  curiofities.  The  fixth  contains 
-the  flcins  of  a variety  of  animals  fluffed.  The  feventh 
has  the  Ikins  of  ft  flies  Huffed.  The  eighth  has  a great 
■quantity  of  different  kinds  of  fnells.  In  the  ninth 


is  a cabinent  of  about  fix  feet  high,  and  four  broad, 
every  drawer  of  which  has  fome  natural  curiofity  in 
amber.  In  the  tenth  is  a grotto  with  fprings  of  wa- 
ter. In  the  eleventh  are  many  curiofities  in  coral. 

The  twelfth  contains  the  fkeletons  of  lions,  bears, 

&c.  of  a prodigious  fize,  and  the  fluffed  fkins  of 
fome  extraordinary  beafts,  particularly  of  a horfe, 
whofe  mane  is  faid  to  be  three  ells  and  a half  long, 
and  his  tail  twelve  ells  and  a half. 

In  another  apartment  at  fome  diftance  is  a mo- 
del of  Solomon’s  temple  cut  in  cedar,  as  defcribed  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  with  all  its  furniture. 

The  gallery  of  pictures  is  one  of  the  fineft:  in  the 
world  ; part  of  the  colleClion  confifts  of  a hundred 
capital  pieces,  which  are  faid  to  be  all  originals,  and 
to  have  coft  half  a million  of  crowns.  Among  thefe 
are  the  capital  works  of  Raphael,  Corregio,  Rubens, 
and  many  of  the  great  mafters.  There  are  only  a 
few  by  the  two  former,  but  a very  confiderable  num- 
ber by  the  latter.  The  whole  colleClion  confifts  of 
above  two  thoufand  pieces,  which  are  valued  at  be- 
tween two  and  three  million  of  crowns. 

The  eleClor’s  gardens,  though  agreeable,  are  too 
level,  and  therefore  deftitute  of  thofe  natural  ^beau- 
ties which  are  capable  of  being  produced  by  an  ine- 
quality of  ground.  A fmall  palace  ftands  in  them, 
which  is  approached  by  a grand  avenue  of  a confi- 
derable length.  A field  for  tournaments  is  in  the 
front,  and  behind  is  a fine  piece  of  water.  The  gar- 
dens which  are  on  the  fides,  are  adorned  with  a pro- 
fufion  of  marble  ftatues,  many  of  them  larger  than 
the  life.  Thefe  fhetv  the  genius  of  Auguftus  I.  the 
late  king’s  father,  who  being  entirely  devoted  to  his 
amours,  left  thefe  ftatues  to  after-ages,  as  monu-  4 

ments  of  his  lafcivioufnefs. — The  orangery,  which 
is  in  another  part  of  the  city,  has  four  hundred 
-orange-trees  of  a very  large  fize,  and  many  exotics. 

The  Chinefe  palace,  thus  called  from  the  tafte  of 
the  building  and  the  furniture,  is  fituated  on  the  Elbe , 
and  commands  a view  of  the  bridge  and  the  Romi/Jj 
chapel.  The  ornaments  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
relievo  of  the  frontifpiece,  are  in  the  Chinefe  tafte  ; 
but  after  all,  it  is  far  from  being  an  elegant  ftruCture. 

It  has  fourteen  rooms,  in  which  are  a great  number 
of  leopards,  wolves,  bears,  monkeys,  and  other  ani- 
mals as  large  as  life,  made  of  porcelain,  with  elephants 
ancT  rhinorcerofes  of  the  fize  of  a great  dog,  and  a 
prodigious  variety  of  birds  and  fowl,  with  a curious 
collection  of  flowers,  all  of  porcelain  made  at  Meijjen. 

The  apoftles  near  three  feet  high,  are  in  white  por- 
celain. There  is  alfo  a reprefentation  of  the  cruci- 
fixion four  or  five  feet  high,  with  many  other  curious 
pieces  ; but  what  is  more  furprifing,  there  are  forty- 
eight  China  vafes  that  appear  to  be  of  no  ufe,  and  to 
be  extraordinary  only  on  account  of  their  great  lize, 
and  yet  the  elector’s  father  was  fo  charmed  with 
them,  that  he  purchafed  them  of  the  late  king  of 
Prujfia , at  the  price  of  a whole  regiment  of  dragoons. 

The  Eurkijh  gardens  and  palace  are  fituated  in Plau- 
Jlreet. — The  firft  floor  of  the  palace  is  adorned  with 
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many  pieces  of  painting,  reprefenting  the  ceremonies 
ufedin  the  Turki/b  feragiio,  with  the  baths,  audiences, 
& c.  in  which  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate  are  dreffed 
in  their  proper  habits.  In  thefecond  ftory  are  the  pic- 
tures of  feveral  celebrated  beauties  that  have  made  no 
little  nolle  at  the  court  of  Drefden , all  in  Tutkifh 
drcffes. — The  tapeftry  hangings,  and  other  furniture 
of  this  palace,  are  either  the  manufacture  of  Turkey 
or  Pefia,  and  feveral  tables  are  fet  off  with  oriental 
curiofnies  ; as,  knives  made  in  Tartary , a Perfan 
enamelled  tea-equipage,  and  a large  bowl  of  lapis  ne- 
phriticus,  which  is  called  the  welcome  ; and  this 
bowl  full  of  wine  is  to  be  drank  off  by  the  ladies  on 
their  arrival  here  ; as  a large  bowl  made  of  a Maldi- 
via  nut,  is  faid  to  have  been  prefented  to  the  gentle- 
men by  the  chain  of  Tartary  on  fuch  occafions. — 
Here  are  alfo  fhewn  fdver  cymbals,  to  which  the  Tur- 
kijb  women  generally  dance,  and  feveral  other  curio- 
fities  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  menagery  is  in  old  Drefden,  and  contains  li- 
ons, trgers,  leopards,  lynxes,  and  feveral  other  ani- 
mals ; and  at  the  elector’s  palace  at  Neujladt-ojira , 
near  DreJ'den , there  are  kept  a number  of  tame  ftags, 
which  draw  in  a carriage  ; and  when  Mr.  Keyfler  was 
there,  one  of  them  was  ufed  for  the  laddie.  Thefe 
animals  generally  fet  out  with  great  fpirit,  but  foon 
flag. 

The  palace  of  count  Bruhl  has  been  built  at  feveral 
times,  and  the  apartments  are  elegant  and  richly  fur- 
niffied.  They  are  adorned  with  luftres  of  porcelain 
in  beautiful  figures ; the  tables  have  a variety  of  tea 
equipages,  and  the  figures  of  men  and  women,  birds 
and  beafts  of  porcelain.  The  houfe  and  gardens  be- 
longing to  it  are  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  near  the  bridge, 
and  command  a pleafant  profpeCt.  The  count’s  li- 
brary which  is  in  the  garden,  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  : but  what  is  moll  ftriking  is  the  gal- 
lery of  pi&ures,  which,  though  it  does  not  contain  a 
fourth  part  fo  many  as  the  royal  gallery,  is  incompa- 
rably more  magnificent.  But  this  fuperb  edifice  is 

now  {tripped  of  many  of  its  greateft  ornaments. 

The  fine  collection  of  pictures  has  been  fold  to  the 
emprefs  of  Ruffia,  for  1 50,000  rix-dollars.  Though 
it  might  not  be  neceffary  to  have  fo  large  a room  as 
the  library  is,  to  contain  the  count’s  books,  yet  it  muff 
have  required  one  of  that  fize  at  leaft  for  his  ward- 
robe, if  the  account  that  is  given  of  it  be  juft,  for  he 
is  faid  to  have  had  at  leaft  three  hundred  different 
fuits  of  clothes,  each  of  which  had  a duplicate,  as  he 
always  fhifted  his  clothes  after  dinner,  and  did  net 
choole  that  his  drefs  ffiould  appear  different  in  the  af- 
ternoon from  what  it  had  been  in  the  morning.  A 
print  of  each  fuit,  with  the  particular  cane  and  fnuft- 
box  belonging  to  it,  was  very  accurately  drawn,  in  a 
large  book,  which  was  prefented  to  his  excellency 
every  morning,  by  his  valet  de  chambre,  that  he 
might  fix  upon  the  drefs  in  which  he  wifhed  to  appear 
for  the  day.  This  minifter  was  accufed  of  having 
accumulated  a large  fortune,  the  reverfe  of  which, 
however,  is  true.  His  houfe  and  gardens  now  be- 
long to  the  eleClor.  Moore’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  288. 
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The  other  remarkable  buildings  at  Drefden  arc,  the 
Opera-Houfe,  the  Aflembiy-Houfe,  and  the  royal 
ftables,  the  outfide  of  which  is  very  grand  •,  the  rfc- 
nal,  which  was  flipped  by  the  P ruffians  in  1 766,  un- 
der which  is  the  electoral  cellar;  the  palaces  of  the 
electoral  prince,  and  the  other  princes  of  that  fa- 
mily ; the  electoral  chancery  office,  the  mint  office, 
the  foundry,  the  court  dffpenfary,  the  royal  founda- 
tion for  Roman  Catholic  boys  and  girls,  the  academy 
for  painting,  the  palace  of  prince  Lubomirjki , the  ho- 
tel de  Saxe , and  other  magnificent  palaces  and  build- 
ings- 

The  places  of  religious  worfhip  are,  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Crofs,  which  is  the  principal ; St.  Mary’s, 
St.  Sophia’s,  the  garrifon  church,  and  the  Reman. 
Catholic  chapel,  which  is  a curious  piece  of  architec- 
ture In  the  fuburbs  are  the  churches-  of  St.  John, 
St.  Ann,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Lazar 
church. 

About  the  year  1730,  the  number  of  houfes  in 
Drefden,  including  the  fuburbs,  was  computed  to 
amount  only  to  two  thoufand  five  hundred,  and  that 
of  the  inhabitants  to  little  more  than  forty  thoufand, 
including  the  garrifon  ; but  in  17 55,  there  were  rec- 
koned here  about  eighty  or  ninety  thoufand  men. — ■ 
This  city  fuffered  feverely  during  the  laft  war  : in  the 
year  1756  the  king  of  Pruffia  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  it.  In  1758,  marlhal  Daun,  after  the  battle  of 
Hochkircheti,  threatened  to  befiege  it;  the  P ruffian 
general  Schemettau,  who  commanded  the  city,  began 
its  defence  by  burning  part  of  its  fuburbs.  In  1759, 
the  king  of  Pruffia  being  obliged  to  augment  his 
army,  after  the  battle  of  Cunerfdorf,  with  the  garrifon 
of  Drefden,  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialifts  ; but  the  king  of  Pruffia  the  lame  year  invert- 
ed it,  and  carried  on  a furious  bombardment,  by 
which  churches,  and  other  fine  buildings,  together 
with  whole  ftreets,  were  laid  in  alhes.  Many  of  the 
houfes  ftill  lay  inrubbifh,  but  the  inhabitants  are  gra- 
dually rebuilding.  “ A fortified  town,”  fays  Dr. 
Moore,  “ fhould  have  no  palaces  within  it,  and  no 
fuburbs  without  it  : whilft  therefore  the  proprietors  - 
rebuild  their  houfes,  it  would  be  for  their  intereft 
that  they  were  allowed  to  deftroy  the  fortifications.” 

In  the  city,  and  its  neighbourhood,  many  ingeni- 
ous manufactures  are  carried  on.  The  trade  of  Dref- 
den is,  however,  very  inconfiderable ; the  moft  im- 
portant article  is  the  filver  brought  in  ingots  every  fif- 
teen days  from  the  mines  near  Friedberg , to  the 
amount  of  about  twenty  thoufand  dollars,  or  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  fterling.  This  filver 
is  immediately  coined  into  florins  of  fixteen  grofeh, 
which  with  refpeCl  to  the  current  money  of  bats, 
driers,  & c.  is  worth  feven  per  cent,  advance,  and  is 
therefore,  fays  Mr.  Hanway,  fo  fpeedily  conveyed  into 
the  neighbouring  territories  to  be  coined  again,  that 
it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  obtain,  in  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  the  people,  change  in  this  money  for  a 
fingle  Louis  d’or. 

About  four  miles  from  Drefden , on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Elbe,  is  the  royal  palace  of  Pillnitz,  which 
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{lands  in  a pleafant  country,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  portraits  of  the  moft  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  Sixouy. 

Five  miles  from  Drcfden  is  fort  Konigjlein , which 
Rands  on  a rock  cut  fo  fieep,  that  it  appear?  quite 
perpendicular,  and  in  many  places  has  projections  in 
the  manner  of  baft  ions,  from  which  the  Tides  of  the 
rock  may  be  raked  and  defended.  This  fort  is  al- 
ways Rocked  with  provifions  fufficient  to  lafi  many 
years.  On  the  top  is  a large  green  area,  a wood,  and 
feveral  gardens,  in  which  are  thirty  eight  different 
kinds  offoreff  and  fruit-trees,  with  paftures  and  land 
fit  for  agriculture.  The  fortrefs  is  provided  with  fine 
cifterns,  or  fmall  ponds,  as  refervoirs  for  i'now  and 
rain  water,  in  which  are  feveral  kinds  of  filh.  for  the 
governor’s  ufe  ; but  the  water  drank  by  the  garrifon, 
is  drawn  up  by  a wheel  from  a well  nine  hundred 
D rtf  den  ells  deep. 

One  of  thegreateft  curiofities  to  befeen  at  this  fort 
is  the  tun  which  general  Kyaw  caufed  to  be  made 
here.  Its  length  is  feventeen  Drefden  ells,  and  its 
diameter  at  the  bung  twelve  ells.  It  confifis  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty- feven  Raves,  eight  inches  thick, 
and  fifty-four  boards  for  the  heads.  It  holds  three 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine  hogiheads,  and 
upon  one  head  of  the  calk  is  a Latin  infcriptionto  the 
following  purpofe  : 

Welcome,  traveller,  and  admire  this  monument, 
5‘  dedicated  to  feflivity,  in  order  to  exhilirate  the 
“ mind  with  a cheerful  glafs,  in  the  year  1725,  by 
“ Frederic  Auguftus  king  of  Poland , and  elector  of 
“ Saxony , the  father  of  his  country,  the  Titus  of  his 
“ age,  the  delight  of  mankind.  Therefore  drink  to 
“ the  health  of  the  fovereign,  the  country,  the  elec- 
“ toral  family,  anil  baron  Kyaw,  governor  of  Konig- 
4£  Jlein  ; and  if  thou  art  able,  according  to  the  dignity 
41  of  this  cnfk,  the  moft  capacious  of  all  calks? drink 

to  the  profperity  of  the  whole  univerfe : and  fo 
s‘  farewel.” 

The  top  of  the  cafic  is  railed  in,  and  affords  room 

for  fifteen  or  twenty  people  to  regale  themfelves. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  kinds  of  welcome  cups,  which 
are  offered  to  Rrangers. 

This  fortrefs  is  a place  of  confinement  for  Rate 
prifoners.  It  has  an  arlenal,  and  in  a room  called 
the  hero’s  apartment,  befide  the  old  Saxon  wariors, 
which  the  painter  has  drawn  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  are  the  portraits  of  all  the  generals  employed 
by  the  elector. 

SECT.  VI. 

'Jhc  Circle  cf  Leipsic,  •with  the  DiflriB  of  AY URZEN, 
and  the  principal  Places  in  each. 

T H E circle  of  Leipsic,  including  the  dififint 
- of  JVurzen,  is  bounded  by  the  Mi  [nan  and  Erfzg  - 
lirg  circle  , by  a part  of  the  duclv  ff  A Uenhurg , he 
bilnoprics  of  hVLerfburg  and  Naumbarg  A.  tz,  and  by 
the  Thurirgian  and  cle&oral  circles.  I contains 


thirty-two  towns,  nine  hundred  and  fortv-feven  vil- 
lages, and  conJiRs  of  fourteen  prefectures. 

The  principal  city  of  this  circle  is  Leipsic,  which 
fignifies  the  place  of  lime-trees,  and  is  one  of  the  fineR 
and  moR  celebrated  towns  in  all  Germany.  It'is  fitu- 
ated  in  a pleafant  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Bleiffe,  in 
5 1°  22' N.  latitude,  and  in  12°  34'  E.  longitude,  forty- 
fix  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Drefden.  It  has  feveral 
other  rivulets  in  its  neighbourhood's  the  Barde,  the 
Defier,  and  the  Lnppe.  It  is  indeed  Rod  to  be  only 
eight  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  paces  in 
circumference  ; but  it  has  large  aud  well-built  fub- 
urbs,  with  fine  gardens.  Between  thefe  fuburbs  and 
the  town  is  a fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which  was  laid 

out  in  the  year  1702,  and  encompafles  the  city. 

Mulberry-trees  are  alfo  planted  in  the  town  ditches  ; 
but  the  fortification  item  rather  calculated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on  than  for  defence. — - 
The  walls  have  four  magnificent  Rone  gates,  and  the 
citizens  maintain  two  hundred  foldiers.  The  heufes 
are  very  lofty,  and  have  elegant  fronts.  The  fireets 
are  clean,  commodious,  and  agreeable ; they  are 
lighted  in  the  night  with  feven  hundred  lamps,  and 
the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  forty  thoufand 
\\  ithin  the  walls. 

Leibfc  has  been  difiinguifihed  during  feveral  ages 
for  the  'liberty  or  confidence  granted  to  all  people. — 
Hence  the  inhabitants  have  been  inuufirious  in  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge  anc  moral  improvements. 
Here  is  an  univeruty  wnieh  is  Rill  very  confiderable. 
with  fix  churches  for  the  Lutheran^,  theirs  being  the 
eftabli fired  religion,  one  for  he  Calvinifis,  and  a cha- 
pel in  the  cal  . for  thole  h nifh  church. 

The  exchange  is  an  eleg-.nt  firm  lure,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  great  hall  is  well  painted.  The  afparagus  of 
Leipfic  is  large  and  delicious,  tne  gardens  here  being 
reckoned  the  beft  in  Gem  my. 

All  lorts  of  1.1  ; ufaci  s are  carried  on  in  this 
city  ; gold,  filver,  li;k,  woo’;,  and  linen  yarn  being 
worked  here  into  ali  kinds  of  Ruffs,  vein  : ockings, 
cloths,  and  linens.  There  are  alfo  homes  fo  the 
dying  of  filk,  the  printing  of  cottons,  the  making  of 
tapefiry,  and  tin  preparation  of  P ruffian  blue.  The 
orphan-h-oufe  is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  filk. 
— The  people  here  are  much  famed  for  their  painted 
cloths  in  imitation  of  tapefiry. 

Leipfc  has  three  fairs,  viz.  on  New-year’s-day, 
Eafier,  and  Michaelmas.;  but  that  of  EaRer  is  moft 
confiderable.  To  thefe  fairs  refort  the  Poles , Hun- 
garians, Bohemians,  Pru flans,  and  indeed  people  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  ; and  Iikewife  the  Etiglijh,  French, 
Italians,  and  even  Ruffians,  who  all  bring  the  produce 
of  their  refpective  countries,  which  are  bought  up 
he:  1!  dil’perfed,  by  -means  of  the  rivers,  to  he 

mou  ■ ? ; ; irts  of  the  empire.  Since  the  king  of 

T [fa  has  augmented  his  territories  by  annexing  to 
them  a confiderable  part  of  Poland,  he  has  prohibited 
his  northern  fubjc&s  from  frequenting  the  fairs  ac 
Lehfic,  and  cfiablithed  a nearer  mart. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  births  in  this  city  amounted 
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to  866,  the  burials  to  1614,  and  the  marriages  to 
174.  In  the  year  T765,  it  appears  that  162  marri- 
ages were  celebrated  ; 1437  children  were  born  ; and 
1048  perfons  died.  From  thefe  accounts  neither  the 
healthinefs  of  the  place,  nor  the  purity  of  morals 
among  the  inhabitants,  can  be  inferred  ; but  its  po- 
pulation appears  to  be  maintained  by  the  fupply  of 
inhabitants  which  it  receives  from  other  parts. 

In  the  year  1631  and  1632,  this  city  was  taken  by 
the  Imperialifts  ; in  1642  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes; 
and  in  1 745  and  1 7 76  was  garrifoned  by  the  Pruffians, 
to  whom  it  was  obliged  to  pay  very  conliderable Tunis 
of  money  by  way  of  contribution.  The  Imperial 
army,  commanded  by  marfhal  Daun,  laid  fiege  to 
this  city  in  1758,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  ; two 
years  afterward,  the  Aufrians  got  pofteffionof  it  for 
a few  weeks,  when  they  were  difpoflefied  by  the  P ruf- 
fians, after  the  battle  of  Torgau. 

The  neighbouring  country  being  very  pleafant  and 
well  cultivated,  its  fertility  draws  hither  a multitude 
of  larks,  which  are  fo  very  flit,  and  have  fo  delicate 
a flavour,  that  the  Leipfic  larks  are  famous  all  over 
Germany  ; and  what  muft  appear  very  extraordinary, 
is,  that  the  excife  on  thefe  birds  produces  fix  hundred 
tlioufand  dollars,  or  about  nine  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  the  city,  at  a grofeh,  or  two  pence  fterling, 
for  every  fixty  of  thofe  birds.  The  revenue  accruing 
to  the  fovereign  from  the  city  of  Leipfic  is  computed 
at  four  hundred  thoufand  rixdollars,  or  feventy  thou- 
sand pounds  fterling  a year. 

The  next  town  we  fhall  mention  is  G rimma,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  procure  fubfiftence  chiefly  by 
their  wood,  cloth,  and  thread  ; the  dealers  in  the 
latter  frequent  the  fairs  of  Leipfic , their  thread  being 
exported  far  and  near.  This  town  was  the  firft  in 
all  Saxony  that  imitated  the  Fnglijh  flannel. 

Rochlitz  is  leated  on  the  Mulde , in  the  prefec- 
turate  of  the  fame  name  with  the  town,  and  contains 
about  four  hundred  houfes.  In  this  town,  cloths, 
fluffs,  and  linen  are  made ; and  in  a mountain  near 
the  town  are  fome  excellent  ftore  quarries,  the  red 
ftone  which  is  exported  to  a great  diftance.  Mar- 
ble, jafper,  chalcedony,  and  other  beautiful  ftones 
are  alfo  found  here.  d 

The  diftrift  of  Wurzen,  though  united  to  the 
circle  of  Leipfic ^ has  its  own  regency,  and  feveral 
(owns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Wurzen,  which  is 
feated  on  the  river  Mulde.  The  town  is  but  fmall, 
but  the  luburbs  are  much  larger.  The  beer  of  this 
town  is  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Saxony , and  is  ex- 
ported in  great  quantities. — Here  are  alfo  many  houfes 
for  the  dying  of  cloth,  feveral  bleaching  grounds  for 
linen,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  get  their  living  by 
knitting. 

SECT.  VII. 

The  Circles  of  Ertzgebirg,  Voigtland,  Neu- 
stadt,  Merseburg,  and  the  Bifhopric  of  Naum- 
BURG  j with  their  principal  Towns. 

THE  circle  of  Ertzgebirg  is  bounded  by 
the  circles  of  Leipfic  and  Mifnia , as  alfo  by  Bohemia, 
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the  Voigtland  and  Neufadt  circles,  and  has  its  name 
from  the  mountains,  which  are  rich  in  ore.  On  the 
fearching  and  working  of  this  ore  and  other  mine- 
rals, and  on  fome  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  de- 
pend for  their  fubfiftence,  which  they  cannot  here 
receive  from  agriculture.  Tbs  ctr  le,  including  the 
feignories  of  the  count  of  Schofburg,  contains  fifty- 
four  towns,  ten  mine  and  market-towns,  and  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-one  villages  5 and  is  divided  into 
fifteen  prefeCturates,  the  principal  places  in  which 
are, 

Freyeerg,  or  Fridberg,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
fecturate  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  principal  mine- 
town  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  is  feated  on 
the  Mulde,  into  which  the  river  a£;Lufikz -falls,  after 
it  has  run  through  the  town.  Freyburg  confifts  of 
about  two  thoufand  houfes,  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, in  1723,  was  computed  to  amount  to  fixty 
thoufand.  It  is  furroundtjd  with  a . double  wall,,  each 
of  which  is  defended  by  to  wers  and  out- works  ;•  but 
the  inner  wall  has  the  greateft  number.-  Round  it 
alfo  runs  a lined  ditch..  The  traCl  about  the  town  is 
pretty  mountainous,  and  yet  L elteemed  fertile.  It 
has  an  upper  mine-office,  which  has  the  direction  of 
all  the  mines  in  the  country.  F>eyberg  has  a cannon 
and  bell  foundry,  and  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  making  fine  Icons  lace,  and  lace  of  Tombac  ; and 

O b t 

near  the  town  is  a fulpluir  and  vitriol-houfe.  Its'ex- 
celient  beer  is  exported  to  a great  diftance  In  1318 
it  obtained  the  privilege,  that  all  the  carriers  that  go 
to  Bohemia  fhould  be  obliged  to  expofe  their  wares  to 
public  faie  for  three  whole  days  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town.  The  filver  mine-works  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  of  great  importance,  and  the  moft  profitable 
in  all  Mifnia.  There  are  likewife  mines  of  copper, 
tin,  and  lead  •,  all  which  are  faid  to  yield  to  the  elec- 
tor a clear  annual  profit  of  a hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  In  1632  it  was  taken  by 
the  emperor,  when  the  elector  gave  eighty  thoufand 
rix-dollars  to  fave  unrifled  the  family  monuments 
in  St.  Peter’s  church,  the  German  princes  being  an- 
ciently buried  in  their  robes,  jewels,  See.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prnjfa,  attacked  the  united  army  of the  Impe- 
rialifts and  Aiflrians  near  this  city,  in  October  1762, 
and  gained  a fignal  and  dec  hive  victory  over  them. 
In  the  year  1764  a dreadful  fire  happened  here,  by 
which  124  dwelling-houles,  befide  public  edifices, 
were  deflroyed. 

ZobliTz  is  a fmall  town,  where  the  inhabitants 
principally  fubfift  by  working  the  lerpent-ftone, 
which  is  found  here,  into  pitchers,  mortars,  bowls, 
tea  and  coffee-cups,  writing  implements,  boxes,  pipes, 
calkets,  candlefticks,  fnufiers,  tobacco-boxes,  and 
alfo  by  trading  in  lace,  yarn,  and  linen.  The  ler- 
pent-ftone is  dug  juft  above  the  town  •,  and  farther 
to  the  E.  is  found  a red  fpecies,  which  is  efteemed 
the  fineft,  and  is  therefore  confidered  by  the  fove- 
reign as  his  property  ; together  with  a yellow,  green, 
brown,  grey,  and  black  fort.  In  the  electoral  red 
quarry  are  found  granites,  and  alio  afbeftos  of  vari- 
ous colours. 
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Zwikau,  one  of  the  larged  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, is  fituated  on  the  river  Mulde , and  has  a cita- 
del feparated  from  the  town  by  a ditch.  This  town 
has  a manufacture  of  cloth,  and  a great  number  of 
cards  are  made  here  for  the  manufacturers  who  work 
in  wool,  cotton,  See.  The  trade  carried  on  here 
con  fids  in  thefe  articles,  and  alfo  in  leather,  deals, 
iron,  coals,  marble,  and  corn. 

The  circle  of  Voigtland  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Ertzgebii g,  Bohemia , and  tire  principality  of  Culm- 
bach , and  contains  fifteen  towns,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  villages,  the  principal  place  in 
which  is, 

Plauen,  the  capital  of  a prefecture  of  the  fame 
name,  and  of  the  electoral  Saxon  fhare  in  Voigt- 
land : it  is  feated  on  the  river  Eljler , and  con- 

tains an  old  citadel,  with  one  pariih  church  and 
another  for  interments  ; as  alfo  a Latin  fchool  and 
a fuperintendency,  which  has  a fpiritual  jurifdiCti- 
on  over  ten  towns  and  thirty-nine  churches.  Here 
is  a manufacture  of  cotton  and  cloth. 

The  circle  of  Neustadt  is  bounded  by  a part 
of  the  circle  of  Ertzgebirg,  and  the  principalities 
of  Altenburg  and  Saalfeld.  It  confifts  of  three  pre- 
feCturates,  in  which  are  feven  boroughs,  two  mar- 
ket-towns, and  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  vil- 
lages ; but  the  places  in  this  circle  are  too  incon- 
fiderable  to  deferve  notice. 

The  duchy  of  MrksebeRG  is  environed  by  the 
circles  of  Leipjlc , Thuringia , the  county  of  Marf- 
feld,  and  t lie  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 

The  country  is  fertile,  and  produces  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  corn,  millet,  and  flax.  It  was  for- 
merly a bifhopric  fubject  to  Magdeburg , but  was  fe- 
cularized  by  the  treaty  of  Pajfau,  in  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  Saxony. 

One  of  the  dukes  who  was  adminiftrator  of  it, 
having  introduced  Lutheranifm  here  about  the  year 
1562,  the  duchy  has  been  fince  granted  as  a portion 
to  one  of  the  younger  fons,  to  whom  it  gives  the 
title  of  duke,  who,  with  the  revenues  of  other  dif- 
triCls  added  to  this  noble  bifhopric,  is  enabled  to  keep 
a very  genteel  court. 

The  chapter  confifts  of  Lutheran  Proteftants  of 
ancient  genuine  nobility,  thefe  are  fixteen  canons 
major,  among  whom  are  fix  prelates  and  four  minor 
canons. 

The  duchy  has  its  own  regency,  together  with  a 
peculiar  chamber,  college,  and  confiftory. 

It  is  divided  into  five  prefefturates,  in  which  are 
one  borough,  feven  towns,  and  two  hundred  and 
twelve  villages. 

The  principal  place  of  this  duchy  is  Merseburg, 
where  the  duke  refides.  It  ftands  in  a fine  fitua- 
tiem,  amidft  meadows  and  gardens,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saba , or  Saale,  ten  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Halle , 
and  feventeen  to  the  N.  W.  of  Leipftc.  It  is  thought 
to  derive  its  name  from  Mars,  who  was  worlhipped 
here  by  the  pagan  Saxons  : within  the  liberties  of  the 


chapter,  ftands  the  epifcopal  palace,  together  with, 
the  cathedral,  a Gothic  ftrudure,  in  which  is  to  be 
feen  the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  emperor  Rodol- 
phus  of  Swabia , who  died,  after  lofing  his  hand,  in 

a battle  fought  with  Henry  IV.  his  competitor  . 

Near  the  cathedral  is  a library  containing  very  anci- 
ent manuferipts.  The  town  is  well-built,  though 
not  in  the  modern  tafte,  and  its  walls  and  feven 
towers  are  of  ftone. 

The  laft  diftriCt  we  fh all  mention  in  the  deflorate 
of  Saxony  is  the  fecularized  bifhopric  of  Naumburg , 
which  lies  partly  on  the  Saale , and  partly  on  the 
Eljler.  The  former  part  is  entirely  furrounded  by 
the  circle  of  Thuringia , and  the  latter  by  Thuringia , 
the  circle  of  Leipftc , and  the  principality  of  Al- 
tenburg. 

The  Proteftant  chapter  of  Naumburg  confifts  of 
twelve  capitulars,  fix  major  prebends,  and  four  mi- 
nor ; and  the  collegiate  foundation  of  Zeits,  which  is 
alfo  Proteftant,  has  feven  canons.  This  bilhopric 
has  its  own  regency,  together  with  a peculiar  college 
and  confiftory  ; the  latter  of  which  is  filled  up  by 
the  counfellors  of  the  regency,  in  whom  is  likewife 
veiled  the  choice  of  the  fuperintendency  of  the 
foundation. 

This  bifhopric  contains  three  prefeflurates,  in 
which  are  five  towns,  and  about  a hundred  and 
forty  villages  : but  the  only  places  worthy  of  no- 
tice are, 

Naumburg,  the  capital  of  the  diftrifl.  This  city 
lies  in  a fertile  trad  near  the  Saale.  It  is  under  the 
jurifdidion  of  its  council,  and  contains  a fmall  cita- 
del. Its  yearly  fair,  which  begins  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  enjoys  confiderable  privileges. 

Zeits  is  a town  feated  on  the  Eljler , and  contains 
a citadel,  which  from  its  founder,  duke  Moritz,  or 
Maurice,  is  named  Moritzberg.  It  contains  four 
churches,  with  a fchool,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  re- 
gency and  confiftory.  In  this  town  is  likewife  a ma- 
nufacture of  cloth. 

We  here  conclude  our  account  of  the  deflorate  of 
Saxony,  which  compofes  only  one  of  the  twenty-two 
ftates  into  which  Upper  Saxony  is  divided  j and  fhall 
now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  reft. 

SECT.  VIII. 

The  Mark  or  Marquifate  of  BRANDENBURGH. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  Rivers,  and  Canals.  The  Reli- 
gion of  the  Inhabitants , and  their  Learning,  Arts,  and 

Manufactures. 

THE  Mark  of  Brandenburgh,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  ; on  the 
E.  by  Poland ; on  the  S.  by  Silefa , Lufatia,  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  the  principality  of  Anhalt , and  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  duchies 
of  Magdeburg  and  Lunenburg. 
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This  country  Is  not  every  where  fertile,  fome  traCts 
being  very  Tandy  *,  notwithfianding  which,  thefe 
lands,  when  properly  cultivated,  yield  rye,  fmall  bar- 
lev,  and  oats  in  abundance,  and  the  corn  is  thinner 
fhelled  than  that  which  grows  in  a fatter  foil.  The 
inhabitants  alio  turn  their  Tandy  grounds  to  advan- 
tage, by  laying  them  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens, 
or  planting  them  with  pine-trees,  which  thrive  well 
in  thefe  parts  ; but  fome  of  the  circles  are  very 
fruitful,  producing  wheat,  fpelt,  and  large  barley  in 
abundance. 

This  country,  under  the  government  of  king  Fre- 
deric William  and  his  Ton  Frederic  II.  has  acquired 
a very  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  ancient- 
ly appeared.  Agriculture  is  univerfally  improved, 
large  traCts  of  waffe  land  have  been  cultivated,  fuper- 
fluous  woods  grubbed  up,  deep  and  large  moraffes 
rendered  dry  and  fruitful,  and  a prodigious  number 
of  villages  erected.  In  fome  of  the  circles  millet, 
buck-wheat,  and  flax  are  cultivated  ; in  others  great 
quantities  of  tobacco,  and  in  others  again  herbs  ufed 
for  dying.  The  woods  furnifh  the  inhabitants  not 
only  with  fuel  fit  for  domeftic  ufes  but  with  great 
quantities  of  timber  for  houfe  and  fhip-building,  a 
great  deal  of  which  is  exported  to  Hamburg , Hol- 
land, France,  and  other  places.  The  woods  are  alfo 
of  great  advantage  for  carrying  on  their  glafs  and 
iron  works  ; the  making  of  charcoal,  tar,  and  pot- 
afhs.  Hence,  great  care  is  taken  to  preferve  thofe 
woods  in  a good  condition,  for  the  benefit  of  pofte- 
rity. 

The  inhabitants  alfo  employ  themfelves  in  breed- 
ing cattle,  and  particularly  fheep,  on  account  of  the 
great  advantage  they  receive  from  their  wool,  which 
enables  them  to  carry  on  fome  profitable  woollen  ma- 
nufactures ; and  therefore,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  breed  of  fheep.  Frederic  II.  caufed  rams  to  be 
imported  from  Spain  and  England . The  culture  of 
filk  is  likewife  carried  on  with  good  fuccefs,  and  is 
continually  increafing  ; for  notwithstanding  the  cli- 
mate is  in  winter  much  colder  than  ours,  lilk- worms 
thrive,  and  produce  a great  deal  of  filk. 

The  principal  minerals  in  the  Mark  are  a fine  por- 
celain earth,  and  all  manner  of  colour-earths,  toge- 
ther with  allum,  falt-petre,  amber,  and  iron-ftone. 

The  rivers  in  this  country  are  the  Elbe , and  the 
Oder , which  may  be  efteemed  the  capital  rivers  of 
Germany.  Befide  thefe,  there  are  Idler  ftreams  and 
many  ufeful  canals  for  the  advantage  of  navigation. — 
One  of  thefe  canals,  named  Plauen,  fhortens  the  wa- 
ter-paffage  between  Berlin  and  Magdeburg  about  one 
half  y it  is  eight  thoufand  fix  hundred  fifty-five  perches 
in  length,  with  bridges  laid  over  it,  at  nine  different 
places.  There  are  alfo  feveral  inland  lakes,  fome  of 
which,  in  the  middle  Mark,  have  a communication 
by  means  of  canals  and  fluices.  The  Elbe  and  the 
Oder  abound  lefs  in  fifh  than  the  Havel,  the  Spree, 
and  feveral  fmaller  ftreams. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 


Lutheran  church  ; the  preachers  belonging  to  which 
are  ranged  under  fixty-nine  fpiritual  infpeCtions  and 
their  head,  partly  ftyled  infpeCtors,  and  partly  alfo 
provofts.  The  royal  and  electoral  houfe  alfo  now 
profefs  themfelves  of  this  church.  The  refugee  Bo- 
hemians who  are  fettled  here  are  Roman  Catholics, 
but  the  French  refugees  are  Calvinifts  ; however, 
every  inhabitant  enjoys  an  unreftrained  liberty  of 
confcience. 

The  fciences  are  in  high  efteem,  and  greatly  culti- 
vated ; for  their  improvement  there  are  Latin  fchoo'is, 
feveral  feminaries,  the  univerlity  of  Francfort  on  the 
Oder , and  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin.  The 
late  fovereign  was  the  patron  of  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous men  ; and  was  himfelf  a philofopher,  a poet,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  his  wit. 

Numerous  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees.  The  inhabitants  make  cloths,  and  feveral 
forts  of  woollen  fluffs,  as  camblets,  calimancoes, 
flannels,  filk  fluffs,  velvets,  and  tapeftries,  gold  and 
filver  lace,  and  leather.  They  prepare  all  manner 
of  purified  earths  for  colours,  allum,  faltpetre,  gun- 
powder ; and  feveral  other  forts  of  wares  are  made 
of  wrought  and  caft  iron,  fteel,  and  brafs.  They 
likewife  make  large  and  excellent  mirrors,  and  a very 
fine  fort  of  porcelain.  At  Berlin  are  alfo  excellent 
painters,  ftatuaries,  and  engravers.  Admirable  things 
are  alfo  performed  in  the  jewellery,  goldfmith,  and 
enamelling  branches  ; fine  mathematical  inftruments 
are  alfo  made  ; and  the  Berlin  coaches  are  every 
where  famous.  By  means  of  thefe  arts  and  manu- 
factures a faving  of  large  fums  is  made,  and  the  mo- 
ney kept  in  the  country ; while  the  balance  of  the 
export  trade,  being  greatly  in  favour  of  the  country, 
caufes  it  to  receive  a confiderable  annual  return  of 
fpecie. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  Royal  and  Electoral  Titles,  and  Arms  ; the  various 
Offices  by  which  the  Government  is  adminijlered ; 
the  Revenues,  and  Power  of  the  EleCtor  ; and  the 
Number  of  his  Forces. 

THE  royal  and  electoral  titles  runs  thus  : 
viz.  Frederic  king  of  Pruffia , margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  arch-chamber- 
lain and  eleCtor  ; fovereign  and  fupreme  duke  of  Si- 
lefia  ; fovereign  prince  of  Orange  Neufchatel,  and 
Valengin  ; of  the  county  of  Glatz,  Guelders,  Magde- 
burg, Cleve , Juliers,  the  Berg,  Stettin,  Pomerania, 
the  Caffubi  and  Wends,  Mecklenburg  and  Croffen , 
duke  ; burgrave  of  Nurenburg  ; prince  of  Halber •• 
fadt,  Mitiden,  Catnin , Wenden,  Schwerin,  Ratzeburg, 
Eaf-Friefeland  and  Mors ; count  of  Hohenzollern, Rap- 
pin,  the  Mark,  Ravenjburg,  Hohenjlein , Tecklenburg, 
Lingen,  Buren  and  Leerdam  ; lord  of  Ravenjlein,  the 
K k 2 counties 
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ties  of  R ofioc  Strrgnrd,  Lauenburg , Butow,  Arlay,  and 
Bred  a , See. 

The  arms  on  account  of  Prnfjfia , are  a crowned  ea- 
gle fable,  with  trefi  il-ftalks  or  on  the  wings,  and  the 
letters  F.  R.  on  the  breafl,  in  a field  argent.  On  ac- 
count of  the  I\'ia;k  of  B andenburg  an  eagle  gules, 
weaponed  or,  with  trefoil- ftnlks  of  the  fame  on  the 
wings  ; in  a field  argent.  On  account  of  the  arch- 
chamberla'n’s  office,  a feepter  placed  palewife  in  a 
field  azure.  On  account  of  the  the  duchy  of  Sile- 
fia,  a chefs  table  divided  into  five  fields  or,  and  four 
azure.  On  account  of  Orange,  a belt  or,  with  a blue 
hunting-horn.  On  account  of  Netfcbatel,  a pale 
gules,  befet  with  three  chevrons  argent,  in  a field  or. 
On  account  of  Magdeburg,  a fhield  divided  gules  and 
argent.  On  account  of  Cleve,  eight  feeptres  or,  in 
a field  purple  •,  or  according  to  others,  united  in  a 
fmall  fhield  argent,  in  which  is  feen  a round  ring. 
On  account  of  Jidiers , a lion  fable  in  a field  or.  On 
account  of  the  Berg,  a lion  gules  crowned  azure,  in  a 
field  argent.  On  account  of  Siettin,  a griffin  gules, 
crowned  or,  and  weaponed  in  a field  azure.  On 
account  of  Pomerania,  a griffin  gules,  weaponed  or, 
in  afield  argent.  On  account  of  Cajfubcn,  a grif- 
fin fable,  turned  to  the  finifter  fide,  and  weaponed 
cr,  in  a field  of  the  fame.  On  account  of  Wenden, 
a griffin  tranfverfelv  marked  gules,  and  verte,  in  a 
field  argent.  On  account  of  Mecklenburg,  abuffalo’s 
head  fable,  having  horns  argent  and  crowned  gules, 
with  a ring  argent  pafled  through  the  nofe  On  ac- 
count of  Crojjen , in  a field  or,  an  eagle  fable,  with 
wings,  tail,  and  weapons  difplayed,  and  having  On 
his  breaft  a crefcent  argent,  over  which  is  feen  a 
finall  crofs  of  the  fame.  On  account  of  Jagertt- 
dorf,  an  e2gle  fable,  with  a hunting-horn  argent, 
placed  on  the  bread,  in  afield  of  the  fame.  On  ac- 
count of  the  burgravate  of  Nnrenburg , a lion  fable, 
with  open  jaws  prepared  for  battle,  a tongue  exerted 
gules,  weaponed  and  crowned,  in  a field  or.  On  ac- 
count of  Haldevjhidt , a fhield  divided  argent  and 
gules.  On  account  of  Minden , two  keys  argent, 
placed  in  form  of  a t5t.  Andrew’s  crofs,  in  a field  gules. 
On  account  of  Cam  hi,  an  anchor  crofs  argent,  in  a 
field  gules.  On  account  of  Schwerin,  a fhield  divided, 
in  whole  upper  part  is  a griffin  or,  in  a field  azure, 
the  under  part  verte,  with  an  inedofure  argent.  On 
account  of  Raizoburg,  a crof:  waving  and  argent,  in 
a field  gules.  On  account  of Bajl-Friejland,  a crown- 
ed harpy  or,  with  wings  difplayed,  in  a field  fable, 
and  four  liars  or,  in  the  four  corners  of  the  field.  On 
account  of  o s,  a feffte  fable,  in  a field  or.  On  ac- 
count of  Hohe  zolkni,  a fhield  quarterly  argent  and 
fable.  On  account  of  Rappin,  an  eagle  argent,  in  a 
field  gules.  On  account  of  the  Math,  a fefie  che- 
quered gules  and  argent,  in  a field  or.  On  account 
of  Ravojbing,  three  chevrons  gules  and  argent, 
placed  over  each  other.  For  Hohetjlem,  a fhield 
chequered  gules  an  1 argent  For  T ecklenbur'g,  three 
hearts,  gules,  in  a field  of  the  fame.  On  account  of 
Linger?,  an  anchor  or  in  a field  azure.  On  account 
«f  Schwerin,  an  arm  ornamented  argent,  projecting 


out  of  a cloud,  and  holding  in  its  hand  a ring,  in  a 
field  gules.  For  Clettenbcrg,  a heart  fable  in  a field 
argent.  For  Regerjlein,  a heart’s  attire  gules,  in  a 
field  argent.  For  Buren,  a fefie  argent  pinnacled  al- 
ternately on  both  tides,  in  a field  gules.  On  account 
of  L eerdam,  two  fefie  gules,  alternately  pinnacled 
on  each  fide,  in  a field  argent.  On  account  of  the 
marquifate  of  Ter  Veer,  a fefie  argent  in  a field  fable. 
For  Rojlock , a buffalo’s  head  gules  and  crowned,  a 
tongue  exerted  gules,  and  horns  argent,  in  a field  or. 
On  account  of  Stargard , a fhield  divided  gules  and 
or  ; and  on  account  of  Breda,  three  fmall  St.  An- 
drew’s crofies  argent. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  orders  of 
knighthood,  in  treating  of  the  kingdom  of  PrnJTia. 

With  refpeft  to  the  feveral  offices  by  which  the  go- 
vernment is  adminiftered,  they  confift  of  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  kept  at  Berlin. 

I.  The  privy  fiate  council,  which  affembles  once  a 
week.  In  this  council  all  the  private  minifters  of 
fiate  and  war,  as  well  as  thofe  who  are  in  the  pro- 
vinces, have  a feat  and  voice  when  they  come  to  Ber- 
lin. In  it  are  propofed  matters  of  grace,  important 
judiciary  affairs  are  decided,  and  the  vacant  invefti- 
tures  conf  rred,  thofe  of  the  S/hJian  princes  excepted, 
who  are  inverted  by  the  king  himfelf  from  the 
throne. 

II.  The  cabinet  miniftrv,  which  fake  care  of  fo- 
reign fiate  affairs,  and  confift  of  the  privy  minifters  of 
ftate,  war,  and  the  cabinet,  who  are  divided  into  two 
departments,  of  which  one  attends  only  to  German 
ftate  affairs,  or  the  concerns  of  the  empire. 

III.  The  general  fupreme  directory  of  the  finances, 
war,  and  domains,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  royal 
and  electoral  countries  ; under  which  are  all  the  war 
and  domain  chambers.  The  king  himfelf  is  prefident, 
and  the  heads  of  the  fix  departments  into  which  it  is 
divided  have  certain  privy  finance  counfeliors  under 
them  ; they  are  minifters  of  ftate  and  war,  and  aft  as 
vice-prefidents,  and  direfting  minifters  at  the  gene- 
ral fupreme  direftcry  of  the  finances,  war,  and  do- 
mains. 

IV.  The  fpiritual  department,  which  takes  care  of 
the  church,  the  univerfity,  fchools  and  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  poor,  and  has  at  its  head  a minifter  of 
ftate  and  war. 

V.  The  general  port-office,  which  provides  every 
thing  relating  to  the  port:  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
royal  and  eleftoral  countries,  'SiMa  exc'epted.f 

VI.  The  fupreme  court,  or  trrbbfval  of  appeals,  the 
higheft  judiciary  college  in  all  the  royal  and  eleftoral 
countries,  and  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  feveral 
regencies  or  governments. 

VII.  The  chamber  court,  which  decides  all  pre- 
cedes throughout  the  eleftoral  MaY%  and  contifts  of 
two  fenates,  the  chief  prefident  of  which,  and  like- 
wife  of  the  tribunal,  is  the  great  chancellor  for  the 
time  being. 

VIII.  The  war  and  domain  chamber  of  the  elefto- 

ral  Marl:. 

IX.  The  fupreme  war  and  domain  chamber  of 

accomptsj 
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ac'compts,  winch  infpe&s  the  accompts  of  the  feve- 
ral  cafli  officers  in  the  royal  and  eledtoral  coun- 
tries. 

X.  The  fupreme  Lutheran  confiftory,  which  is 
employed  in  filling  up  the  places  of  preachers  and 
fchcol-mafters,  and  in  examining  candidates. 

XI.  The  directory  of  the  Calvinift  church,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  concerns  of  the  feveral  Cal- 
vinift  churches  in  the  royal  countries. 

XII  The  war  confiftory. 

XIII.  The  pupil  college  of  the  elefloral  Mark,  which 
fefing  appointed  for  the  tutulage  of  minors,  audits 
their  accounts,  and  provides  for  the  fecure  lodgments 
of  their  capitals. 

XIV.  The  fupreme  mine-office. 

XV.  The  general  provffion-office. 

XVI.  The  general  falt-cheft  and  fait- factory. 

XVII.  The  fupreme  medicinal  college. 

The  French  have  an  upper  and  under  judicatory 
of  their  own,  as  alfo  their  own  revifion,  tribunal,  fu- 
preme confiftory,  and  fupreme  directory,  which  is 
liyled  the  Confeil  Francois. 

The  fourees  of  the  royal  revenues  arifing  from  the 
marquifate  of  B andenbu- g,  are  the  royal  domain, 
with  the  forefts,  pofts,  mines,  mints,  duties  on  fait, 
ftamped  paper  and  cards,  excife,  impofts  upon  beer, 
and  grinding,  the  buffiel-tax,  tolls,  protecTion-money 
paid  by  the  Jews,  the  contribution  or  tax  on  hides, 
land,  and  houles,  ipc. — 1 hefe  feveral  revenues  are 
collected  into  different  c hefts,  and  the  fum  total  of 
the  yearly  revenues  arifing  from  the  Mark  alone  are 
eftimated  at  about  two  millions  and  a half  of  crowns. 

The  power  of  the  royal  PruJJivn  and  electoral  houfe 
of  Brandenbing  has  rifen,  under  the  late  king,  to  a 
height  that  has  attracted  the  attention  and  aftonifh- 
ment  of  all  Europe.  This  power  is  net  fc  much 
founded  cn  its  extent  of  territory,  which  is  much  lefs 
than  that  belonging  to  fome  other  European  ftates,  as 
on  its  excellent  internal  regulations,  and  the  great 
infight  of  its  late  fovereign  into  the  connection  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  politic,  and  likewife  on  his 
own  wife  and  indefatigable  attention  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people,  (ike  the  character  of  this  mo- 
narch, chap.  3'.  feft.  2. 

All  the  countries  and  ftates  of  this  royal  and  elec- 
toral houfe  do  not  exceed  three  thoufand  fquare  Ger- 
man miles,  and  contain  in  them  nearly  fiv.e  hundred 
towns.  From  the  year  1750  to  17^6,  there  were, 
one  year,  with  another,  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven  perfons  bap- 
tized, and  about  a hundred  and  twenty-live  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  deaths  ; whence,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we  need 
only  to  multiply  the  laft  of  thefe  fums  by  thirty-eight, 
which  brings  the  number  tm  four  million  feven  hun- 
dred and  iixty  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  i he  whole  of  the  royal  revenues  are 
rated  at  near  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  fubjefts  are  invariably  fixed,  and  at  no 
time,  not  even  in  the  moil  difficult  conjeftures  of 
war,  are  afterward  railed,  or  new  imports  created. 
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According  to  a complete  lift  of  the  rovnl  PruJJian 
army  in  1753,  it  confided  at  that  time  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty-fe- 
ven  men,  which  in  times  of  peace  requires  the  fum 
of  ten  millions  nine  hundred  and  thirty  two  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  lixtv  dollars  for  their  yearly  main- 
tenance, exclufive  of  the  charge;  of  mounting  and 
remounting,  levying  and  quartering,  which  may  arife 
to  about  one-fourth  more  : fo  that  the  fum  total  of 
the  money  required  for  their  maintenance  one  year, 
amounts  to  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  The 
prefent  ftaleof  the  military  force  in  Prujjia , maybe 
feenchap;  3,  feet.  2. 

The  dilcipline  of  thefe  troops,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
pertnefs  at  their  exercife,  is  not  to  be  equalled  For 
their  fubfiftence  the  feveral  royal  and  electoral  coun- 
tries are  divided  into  cantons,  or  fmallcr  circles,  out 
of  which  each  regiment,  and  even  each  company,  has 
a feparate  one  to  itfelf,  from  which  its  recruits  are  to 
be  drawn  ; for  which  reafon  the  feveral  regiments  are 
always  quartered  in  or  near  thefe  cantons,  out  of 
which  they  draw  their  recruits.  In  times  of  peace 
thefe  troops  have  every  year  nine  or  ten  months  fur- 
low  granted  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry- 
on  their  bufinefs  as  burghers  or  peafants. 

The  PruJJian  foldiers  are  in  general  remarkable  for 
the  fhortnefs  of  their  coats,  which  feems  at  firft  view 
to  proceed  from  a ridiculous  frugality,  vet  is  calculat- 
ed for  wife  ends.  Their  clothes  fits  extremely  clofe  to 
their  bodies,  and  are  flrengthened  at  the  elbows  with 
leather  in  the  form  of  a heart,  which  prevents  the 
neceffity  of  patching  an  old  garment.  A PruJJian  fol- 
dier  is  never  feen  in  rags  ; but  all  of  them  in  refpeft 
to  neatnefs,  and  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  perfons,  ap- 
pear as  gentlemen.  The  king’s  guards,  and  fome 
other  regiments,  have  neW  clothes  every , year,  but 
the  reft  of  the  army  in  general  have  new  regimentals 
only  twice  in  three  years.  The  late  king’s  father  obli- 
ged the  foldiers  to  wear  white  fpatter-daffies  both  in 
winter  and  fummer,  but  his  ion  obferving.  the  inconve- 
nience with  which  it  was  attended,  gave  his  men  black 
for  the  winter.  In  the  fame  feafon  their  breeches  are 
of  woollen  cloth,  but  in  fummer  they  are  of  white 
dimity,  or  linen,  which  are  very  light  and  clean. — 
They  all  wear  their  hair  queued,  which  is  by  this 
means  conftantly  kept  in  order  ; and  they  are  always 
powdered  when  on  duty.  This  not  only  ferves  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  hair  or  wig,  but  gives  the  foldier  a 
refpeift  for  his  own  perfon,  and  the  rank  in  which  lie 
confiders  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  compenlates  for 
the  fmallnefs  of  his  pay. 

The  Mark  of  B andenburg  is  generally  divided  in- 
to the  Elefloral  and  New  Marks.  The  Electoral 
Mark  comprifes  in  it  the  Old  Mark,  the  Prigniiz,  the 
Middle  Murk , and  the  Ucker  Mark.  Thefe  marks, 
or  provinces,  are  again  divided  into  circles,  and  over 
each  is  placed  a land  council.  We  fhali  begin  with  the 
Middle  Mark,  on  account  of  its  lying  next  the  coun- 
tries laft  deferibed,  and  its  containing  the  capital  city, 
which  is  the  feat  of  government. 
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SECT.  X.  hundred  and  fifty-three  Bohemians,  two  thoufand  five 

hundred  and  ninety-five  Jews,  and  twenty-fix  thou- 
The  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; with  a pa'  iicu-  fand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  foldiers,  who  had 
lar  Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Berlin,  Branden-  wives  and  children. 

burg,  and  Potsdam  ; the  Palace  oj  Sans  Souci,  This  city  is  feated  on  the  Spree,  which  pafles  thro’ 
and  other  Places  worthy  of  Notice.  it  in  two  principal  branches,  and  is  in  520  28'  N.  la- 

titude, and  in  if  44.'  E.  longitude,  a hundred  and 
TH  E Middle  Mark  is  bounded  by  the  Prig-  fifty  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Prague,  and  is  encom- 
nitz,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  Saxon  electoral  palled  with  agreeable  gardens  and  vineyards.  The 
circle,  Lower  Lufatia,  the  New  Mark,  the  Ucker  entrance  into  Berlin\s  airy  and  elegant  ; but  Dr.  Bur- 
Mark,  and  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  This  coun-  ney  defcribes  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Leipfic,  as 
try  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  two  laid  kings  of  a miferabie  morafs.  In  going  toward  the  palace,  on 
Pruffa,  who  have  caufed  many  marfhy  and  unfer-  the  new  bridge,  which  is  of  ftone,  over  the  Spree,  is 
viceable  tracts  to  be  drained  and  rendered  fertile.  an  eaueftrian  flatue  of  Frederic  William  the  Great, < 
In  feveral  parts  of  this  Mark,  the  inhabitants  ap-  tvhich  is  efteemed  a piece  of  exquifite  workmanfhip, 
ply  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  vines;  in  others  and  was  erefted  by  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruffa.  Both 
millet  and  buck-wheat  are  produced  in  great  quanti-  the  man  and  horfe  are  of  one  entire  piece,  call  at  the 
ties ; woad,  clary,  and  faw-wort  are  cultivated,  and  fame  time,  and  cold  forty  thoufand  crowns.  The 
in  many  places  the  culture  of  filk  is  purfued  to  ad-  eleftor  is  reprefented  in  a Roman  habit,  fomewhat 
vantage.  In  fome  parts  are  confiderable  heaths  and  above  the  common  lize,  on  a pedeftal  of  white  mar- 
woods.  This  dillrifl  has  the  advantage  of  having  fe-  ble,  adorned  with  balfo  relievo,  reprefenting  four 
veral  fine  canals  dug  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  flaves  bound  in  chains  to  the  corners  of  the  bale.  In 
The  Middle  Mai  k is  divided  into  eight  circles,  the  the  corner  of  one  of  the  fquares  is  the  Idatue  of  Mar- 
principal  places  in  which  are,  fhal  Schwerin,  who  is  reprefented  as  holding  the  en- 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  all  the  king  of  Pruffa  s do-  fign  by  which  he  advanced  at  the  famous  battle  of 
minions,  and  one  of  the  largeft,  fineld,  and  moft  po-  Prague,  in  1757.  Perceiving  his  troops  on  the  point 
pulous  cities  in  all  Germany,  confiding  properly  of  of  giving  way,  he  feized  the  ftandard  from  the  officer 
five  towns  united  under  one  town-council.  In  Berlin  who  carried  it,  and  marched  toward  the  enemy,  call- 
are  feveral  fine  palaces,  with  other  magnificent  and  ing  out,  “ Let  all  but  cowards  follow  me.”  The  troops, 
fuperb  buildings.  The  ftreets  are  built  in  a very  re-  afhamed  to  abandon  their  general,  charged  once 
gular  manner,  and  are  of  a commodious  breadth  ; in  more,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  : but  the 
the  New  Town  they  are  perfectly  ftraight : Frederic  brave  old  Marfnal  was  killed  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
Street  is  reckoned  two  Fnglifo  miles  and  a half  or  a age.  Inftead  of  faints  and  crucifixes,  the  late  king 
French  league  in  length.  Others,  which  go  off  at  chofe  that  the  churches  of  Berlin  {hall  be  ornamented 
right  angles  from  that,  are  a mile,  or  a mile  and  a with  the  portraits  of  men  who  have  been  ufeful  to 
half  long.  “ The  architecture  of  Palladio,  in  the  Fe-  the  ftate.  Thofe  of  Marfhals  Schwerin,  Keith, 
netian  ftate,”  fays  Dr.  Burney,  “ is  here  very  frequent-  Winterfield,  and  fome  others,  are  placed  in  the  great 
ly  and  fuccefsfully  copied.  The  late  king’s  predomi-  Lutheran  church. 

nant  pafilon  was  for  architecture,  to  gratify  which  he  The  moft  fafhionable  walk  in  Berlin  is  in  the  middle 
is  faid  to  have  expended  yearly  f. 200,000  fterling. — of  one  of  the  principal  ftreets : before  the  houfes  on 
Whenever  a citizen  was  about  to  build  a houfe,  the  each  fide  there  is  a caufewav,  and  between  thefe  two 
king  furnifhed  the  defign,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  caufeways,  are  gravel  walks  planted  with  lime  Trees, 
building  the  front.  This  pafilon,”  continues  our  au-  Tents  are  pitched  under  thefe,  and  ice,  lemonade, 
thor,  “ is  hereditary,  for  the  former  king  of  Pruffa  and  other  refrefhments  fold.  The  bands  of  mufic  be- 
made  it  a condition  in  bellowing  offices  and  employ-  longing  to  the  regiments,  praCtife  here  in  fummer. 
ments  about  his  court  and  perfon,  that  each  incum-  The  companies  generally  are  in  the  greateft  number 
bent  fhould  build  a houfe,  referving  to  himfelf  the  in  the  evening,  and  often  walk  till  it  is  very  late, 
pleafure  of  planning  and  conftruCling  the  front.” — There  are  a few  very  magnificent  buildings  in  Ber- 

There  are  alfo  feveral  large  and  beautiful  fquares,  to-  lin,  the  reft  are  neat  houfes,  built  of  a fine  white 
gether  with  pleafant  walks.  There  are  twenty-five  free-ftone,  generally  one,  or  at  moft  two  ftories  high, 
churches,  fourteen  of  which  are  Lutheran,  eleven  Here,  as  at  Potfdam , the  finilhing  within  does  not 
Calvinift,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  ; the  latter,  fays  correfpond  with  the  elegance  without  fide,  and  the 
Dr.  Moore,  is  by  far  the  moft  elegant  place  of  worfhip  foldiers  are  quartered  on  the  ground  floors,  in  rooms 
in  the  city.  There  is  an  academy  of  fciences,  ano-  looking  to  the  ftreet.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
ther  of  arts  and  painting,  a college  of  anatomy  and  king’s  palace,  and  that  of  prince  Henry,  both  of 
furgery,  five  feminaries,  and  two  public  libraries. — which  are  very  magnificent.  No  fubject  of  the  king 
In  1755  it  was  computed  to  contain  five  thoufand  of  Pruffa  lives  in  a more  magnificent  manner  than 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-fix  houfes,  and  one  hun-  this  prince. 

dred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-  The  king’s  palace  is  a magnificent  ftrufture  of  free- 
one  perfons,  among  which  were  fix  thoufand  five  ftone,  begun  by  Frederic  I,  in  1699,  and  confifts  of 
hundred  and  forty-one  Frenc.h,  one  thoufand  two  four  ftories,  with  fine  ceilings,  large  apartments,  and 

was 
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was  celebrated  for  its  fuperb  furniture,  which  was  king’s  ftuds.  Here  are  noble  apartments  for  the 
plundered  and  deftroyed  during  the  laft  continental  mailer  of  the  horfe  and  the  inferior  officers,  with 
war,  when  general  Haddick,  in  the  year  1757,  laid  large  rooms  over  the  ftables,  in  which  are  depofited 


the  city  under  contribution  •,  and  the  RuJJians  con- 
tinued for  four  days  to  ravage  and  deflroy  it  in  1760. 
The  quantity  of  filver  every  where  feen  was  then 
amazing,  for  the  tables,  Hands,  luftres,  chandeliers, 
looking-glafs  frames,  couches,  &c.  are  faid  to  have 
been  all  of  that  metal.  Mr.  Hanway,  wko  faw  it 
in  its  fplendor,  obferves,  that  the  apartments  in  the 
palace  were  adorned  with  filver  in  every  fhape  ; but 
thefe  ornaments  were  fo  mafiy,  that  the  falhion  did 
not  exceed  feven  per  cent,  fo  that  four  millions  of 
dollars  might  with  great  eafe  have  been  realized,  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  Hate  had  required  it.  Here 
were  the  pictures  of  Charles  V.  and  his  emprefs,  the 
frames  of  which  were  of  filver,  each  weighing  fix 
centners,  or  fix  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  ; and 
there  was  a fuperb  crown  luftre  of  feventeen  centners. 
There  were  alfo  pieces  of  three,  four,  and  five  cent- 
ners, and  a grand  mufic-gallery  finely  ornamented, 
all  of  filver  ; befide,  one  end  of  a large  apartment, 
for  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  as  many  broad,  richly 
furnifhed  with  gilt  plate : yet  all  this  was  merely  for 
fhew,  the  court  having  other  fervices  of  plate  for  ufe. 
This  mafs  of  filver,  however,  had  been  much  leflened 
by  the  late  King  of  PruJJiay  before  his  enemies  got 
pofleffion  of  the  palace. 

The  king’s  particular  apartments  are  elegant ; but 
have  nothing  extraordinary  •,  the  prevailing  tafte  is 
white  ftucco  and  gilding.  Several  of  the  private 
apartments  have  tables,  with  pens,  ink,  and  loofe  pa- 
pers, which  indicate  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  more 
than  the  regularity  and  elegance  one  naturally  ex- 
perts to  find  in  a royal  palace.  The  hall  has  feveral 
good  paintings,  and  the  grand  faloon  is  adorned  with 
four  pieces  of  tapeftry,  reprefenting  our  Saviour  driv- 
ing out  the  money-changers,  his  walhing  the  difci- 
ples  feet,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fifhes,  and  his 
laft  fupper.  The  throne  in  the  audience-chamber  is 
of  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  in  a grand  tafte;  but 
not  loaded  with  ornaments.  There  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  old  quarter  of  the  palace,  except  a bed 
of  crimfon  velvet,  which  has  above  two  hundred  cy- 
phers with  electoral  crowns,  all  fet  with  pearls,  and 
the  chairs  in  this  room  are  in  the  fame  tafte.  It  is 
ufual  for  perfons  of  the  royal  blood  to  lie  in  this  bed 
on  the  firft  night  of  their  marriage. 

The  library  is  far  from  having  a beautiful  appear- 
ance : but  all  gentlemen  have  the  liberty  of  reading 
there,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  king’s  ftables  are  a fpacious  building  divided 
into  two  courts,  and  nine  pavilions,  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  each  other.  The  architecture  on  the 
outlide  is  Gothic  ; but  the  infide  is  more  magnificent, 
and  very  lofty  and  lightfome.  The  mangers  are  of 
ftone,  and  the  pillars  of  the  {lands  of  iron,  adorned 
with  the  king’s  cypher  gilt.  Over  the  mangers  are 
feveral  large  pictures  of  the  fineft  horfes  bred  in  the 


a great  deal  of  rich  furniture  and  harnefs  ; among 
which  are  the  accoutrements  of  the  horfe  on  which 
Frederic  I.  rode  at  his  public  entry ; all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  bridles,  the  breaft-leather,  and  crup- 
per, as  well  as  the  bits  and  ftirrups,  being  of  gold, 
adorned  with  brilliants.  Thefe  ftables  are  faid  to  have 
room  for  four  hundred  horfes. 

The  arfenal  is  one  of  the  nobleft  ftruCtures  of  the 
kind  in  Europe , and  confifts  of  four  grand  buildings, 
that  form  a fpacious  fquare,  with  four  fronts  almoft 
exaCtly  alike,  and  a handfome  portico  at  the  entrance 
of  each.  The  lower  ftorv  is  of  ruftic  architecture, 
with  arched  windows,  and  that  above  it  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Over  the  principal  gate,  which 
is  in  the  middle,  is  the  model  of  the  late  king’s  grand- 
father in  brafs  gilt,  inclofed  in  an  oval  frame  ; the 
four  cardinal  virtues,  of  a gigantic  fize,  are  placed  on 
pedeftals  on  each  fide  of  the  portico,  and  feem  to 
look  toward  the  picture  ; over  it  is  the  king’s  cypher 
fupported  by  the  figures  of  two  men,  and  above  it  a 
large  pediment  covered  with  a beautiful  bafio  relievo 
reprefenting  Mars,  refting  on  a trophy,  and  looking 
at  a couple  offlaves  chained  at  his  feet..  This  edifice 
is  crowned  with  a baluftrade,  and  with  noble  decora- 
tions of  trophies  and  llatues.  It  is  faid  to  contain 
arms  for  two  hundred  thoufand  men. 

The  infide  of  the  arfenal  is  not  lefs  magnificent, 
the  rooms  of  the  upper  ftory  being  full  of  arms  rang- 
ed in  great  order  ; the  lower  rooms  are  ftored  with 
brafs  guns,  and  the  walls  and  pillars  that  fupport 
the  roof  are  covered  with  cuirafifes  and  helmets. 

Behind  the  arfenal  {lands  the  houfe  of  the  general 
of  the  ordnance,  in  which  is  contained  the  foundry, 
where  a number  of  men  are  continually  employed. 

The  opera  houfe  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice,  the 
front  of  which  is  adorned  with  a noble  portico,  fup- 
ported by  fix  Corinthian  columns,  and  in  the  archi- 
trave is  wrote  fredericus  rex  apollini  et  musis  ; 
above  which  is  a pediment  adorned  with  bafio  relievo 
and  ftatues.  The  feenes  are  fplendid,  and  in  an 
elegant  tafte.  It  has  three  galleries,  and  is  faid  to 
contain  two  thoufand  perfons.  The  columns  that 
fupport  the  roof  are  calculated  to  throw  the  whole 
into  a grand  faloon,  and  the  orcheftra  confits  of  about 
fifty  muficians.  The  opera  is  entirely  fupported  at 
the  king’s  expence,  and  rendered  in  fome  degree 
fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  government.  The  extreme 
delight  the  late  king  took  in  mufic,  and  his  great 
knowledge  in  that  fcience,  carried  this  entertainment 
to  a very  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  upper 
galleries  on  each  fide  of  the  ftage  were  feated  fix 
trumpeters,  who  faluted  the  queen  confort  when  fhe 
entered  the  houfe  or  retired  ; but  the  king  himfelf, 
who  was  fuperior  to  the  rules  of  ceremony,  would 
not  allow  this  falutation  to  his  own  perfon. 

Berlin  though  not  a fortified,  is  certainly  a very 
military  town.  When  all  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifoq 
x ar« 
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are  collected,  they  amount  to  30,000.  In  their  ge- 
neral conduct  they  are  quiet,  and  the  police  of  the 
town  is  pretty  well  regulated  : according  to  Dr  Bur- 
ney, a foreign  traveller  undergoes  as  clofe  an  exami- 
nation, and  his  baggage  is  as  minutely  fearched,  not 
excepting  his  private, papers,  at  his  entrance  into  and 
departure  from  this  city,  as  could  be  obferved  at  a 
place  bdlcged  by  an  enemy  ; notwithstanding,  there 
are  iome  kind  of  irregularities  which  prevail  in  the 
higheft  degree  5 particularly  public  courtezans  are 
more  numerous  here  than  in  any  town  in  Europe , in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  They  ap- 
pear openly  at  the  windows  in  the  day  time,  beckon 
to  paffengers  as  they  walk  in  the  ftreets,  and  ply  for 
employment  in  any  way  they  pleafe,  without  diitur- 
bance  from  the  magiftrate.  Another  fpecies  of  de- 
bauchery is  fa itl  to  prevail  in  this  capital,  but  Dr. 
Moore  imagines,  that  what  is  related  on  that  naufe- 
ous  fubjeCt-may  be  exaggerated.  The  better  kind  of 
citizens  and  manufacturers  in  Berlin , live  entirely 
among  tliofe  of  their  own  rank,  and  without  affect- 
ing the  manners  of  the  courtiers,  or  ftooping  to  the 
mean  debauchery  of  the  commonalty,  maintain  the 
decency,  plainnefs,  and  honefty  of  the  German 
character. 

There  is  an  unbounded  freedom  of  fpeech  in  poli- 
tics, and  on  all  fubjeCts  whatever,  at  Berlin  ; it  is 
equal  to  that  ufed  in  the  London  coffee-houfes.  The 
prefs  is  equally  free.  A government  fupported  by 
an  army  confiding  of  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  may  lately  difregard  the  criticifms  of  a 
few  lpeculative  politicians,  and  the  pen  of  the  fuly- 
rib.  Dr.  Moore. 

The  lad  ies  here  are  by  no  means  neglected  by  the 
men  in, general.  Many  of  the  married  women,  par- 
ticularly, have  avowed  admirers,  who  attend  them  on 
all  occafions,  are  invited  with  them  to  all  entertain- 
ments, lit  next  them  at  table,  and  whom  the  mafter 
or  midrefs  of  the  houfe  takes  care  to  place  in  the 
fame  party  at  cards.  In  this  country,  when  both 
parties  are  willing,  and  when  there  are  no  children, 
a divorce  may  be  obtained  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expence  ; and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fall  into 
companies,  where  a lady,  her  prefent  and  former 
hufband  are  at  table,  and  all  parties  behave  in  the 
mod  polite  and  friendly  manner  to  each  other.  Dr. 
Moore  relates  an  indance  of  a gentleman,  who  liv- 
ing on  bad  terms  with  his  wife,  they,  by  mutual  con- 
fent,  were  divorced  : the  hufband  married  another 
lady,  of  whom  he  was  paffionately  fond,  but  foon  af- 
ter growing  indifferent  to  her,  he  became  violently 
enamoured  of  his  former  wife,  and  fought  her  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a lover.  The  lady  was  not  long 
obdurate,  and  it  was  generally  underdood  that  he 
maintained  a criminal  intercourfe  with  the  very  .wo- 
man to  whom  he  had  been  lawfully  married.  Here 
jealqufy  is  held  in  contempt  and  detedation,  and 
fcandal  is  very  little  known.  Dr.  Moore  was  af- 
liired  that  there  is  fcarce  fuch  a thing  as  an  old  man 
in  his  PruJJuin  majedy’s  dominions.  The  fame  writer 


obferves,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Berlin  have 
more  the  air  of  Frenchwomen  than  thofe  of  any  other 
German  court. 

In  the  fuburhs  the  lioufes  are  generally  of  timber.; 
but  fo  well  pladered,  that  they  feem  to  be  of  done, 
and  the  ftreets  are  broad,  ftraight,  and  lightfome. 
Here  was  the  relidence  of  the  queen  mother  who  was 
filter  .to  king  George  I.  of  England.  This  palace  is 
named  Mon  Bijou,  or  My  Jewel  : it  is  a fmall  ele- 
gant ftruCture,  beautifully  furnifhed,  and  has  very 
tine  gardens  that  lie  open  to  the  river. 

About  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Berlin  is  the  pa- 
lace of  Charlottenburg,  which  was  finilhed  by  the 
late  king,  though  founded  by  his  grandfather.  There 
is  a range  of  about  ten  apartments  well  difpofed, 
adorned  with  white  i'tucco  and  gilding.  The  ball- 
room is  worthy  of  the  king,  who  is  faid  to  have  de- 
figned  it.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  with  tade,  and 
the  datues  well  difpofed. 

The  palace  of  prince  Her.ry  of  Pruflia  is  one  of 
the  mod  magnificent  buildings  in  Berlin  : no  fub- 
je£t  of  the  king  of  PruJJia  lives  in  a more  fumptuous 
manner  than  this  prince. 

“ The  inferiptions  and  ornaments  of  the  palaces 
and  other  public  buildings,”  fays  Dr  Moore  “ toge.iier 
“ with  the  new  method  of  decorating  the  churches  ; 
“ the  number  of  Mercuries,  .Apollos,  Miner- 
“ vas,  and  Cupids,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  this 
*■  country,  might  lead  a ftranger  to  fufpedt  that  the 
“ Chriftian  religion  was  exploded  from  the  Prujfum 
ei  dominions,  and  old  Jupiter  and  his  family  were  re- 
“ bored  to  their  ancient  honours.”  Travels,  Vol. 
linage  1 7 1. 

We  {hall  now  give  feme  account  of  Branden- 
burg : a city  from  which  the  whole  electorate  takes 
its  name.  It  is  iituated  in  72°  25’ N.  latitude,  and 
in  1 30  12  E.  longitude,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha - 
vel,  which  not  oniy  divides  the  Old  and  New  Town 
from  each  other,  but  feparGes  the  fort  from  both, 
_and  likewile  environs  the  New  Town  with  a part  it  u- 
Jar  trench,  on  which- a fluice  . has  been. erected.  The 
Old  Town  conta:  ns  about  four  hundred  inhabitants,, 
and  the  New  Town  about,  twice  that  number.  They 
are  both  under  .one  maffiffraey,  and  each  contains 
two  churches.  The  fort  rtfembies  a fuburb,  and 
in  it  is  the  cathedral  churches ; the  houfe;  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  member's  of  the  chapter  ; and  a 
riding  fchool,  in  which  young  noblemen  are  inftruCt- 
ed.  the  -bifhopri.c  is  fecularized  ; but  the  chapter  is 
bill  kept  up.  In  17.55  king  Frederic  II.  conferred 
upon  it  a peculiar  diftinefon,  confiding  of  a chapter 
crofs  of  gold  enamelled  with  violet,  terminating  iq 
eight  points.  There  is  here  a fmall  colony  of  French 
Calvinifts,  with  a manufacture  of  cloth,  fuftian, 
and  qanvas ; and  in  this  town  a pretty  good  trade  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  Havel. 

At  Brunfwic  and  Berlin  are  eltabli filed  manufactures 
of  porcelain,  which  have  arrived  at  fuch  a degree  of 
perfection,  as  to  equal  the  fine  ft  made  at  F)  ref  den. 
Dr.  Moore  lays,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
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in  the  city  of  B andeubu  g Coes  not  e:  cee.l  ffteen 
hundred. 

Potsdam,  which  lies  four  miles  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  Berlin > is  agreeably  iituated  on  a branch  of  the 
Spree  : it  is  of  a considerable  extent,  and  the  build- 
ings neat  and  regular.  A canal,  fupplied  by  the 
river  Iiavel  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
which  is  fltuated  on  an  ifland,  called  the  Werder  of 
Fof/dam , which  implies  an  ifhnd  in  a river.  This 
ifland  is  four  German  miles  in  circumference.  The 
approach  to  Potfdam  is  over  a very  wide  piece  of  wa- 
ter, by  a flone  bridge.  “ The  ftreets,”  fays  Dr. 
Burney,  “are  the  moft  regularly  beautiful  which  I 
ever  remember  to  have  feen.”  The  eleCtor  Frederic 
William  made  this  his  leat,  and  in  1 662  built  the  caftle 
which  was  afterward  enlarged  by  Frederic  I.  and 
adorned  with  a fine  portal.  King  Frederic  William 
began  to  erect  fome  coldly  additions  to  the  town,  for 
which  purpofe  he  caufed  feveral  morafies  to  be  filled 
up  and  built  upon,  with  a canal  fifty  paces  wide,  and 
two  thoufand  in  length,  to  be  carried  on  from  the  Ha- 
vel, through  the  centre  of  the  town,  to  a branch  of 
the  fame  river.  This  canal  is  planted  on  both  Tides 
with  trees,  and  environed  with  well-built  houfes. — 
Frederic  II.  raifed  the  caftle  one  ftory,  enlarged  it 
with  two  wings,  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
apartments.  The  old  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  caftle  are  pulled  down,  and,  inftead  of  them, 
new,  regular,  and  grand  buildings  have  been  raifed 
for  the  owners  at  the  king’s  expence.  The  apart- 
ments are  remarkable  for  their  elegance,  particularly 
the  king’s  writing-chamber  and  ftudy  : the  laft  is 
partitioned  off  by  baluftrades  of  filver.  The  frames 
of  the  looking-glaffes  and  the  embellilhments  of  the 
tables  are  of  the  fame  metal.  The  officers  dine  eve- 
ry day  in  a large  apartment  at  the  king’s  expence. — 
The  late  king,  when  here,  avoided  the  empty  cere- 
monies of  a court.  He  entertained  at  his  table  twelve 
perfons  : thofe  of  his  minifters  rnoft  in  favour  were 
firft  invited,  with  thofe  of  foreign  princes  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Potfdam , and  his  officers,  even  to  an 
enfign,  filled  up  the  vacant  places. 

The  houfes  of  Potfdam  appear  to  be  built  of  a fine 
white  free-ftone,  though  they  are  only  of  brick,  ftuc- 
coed  over,  in  imitation  of  ftone  ; all  of  them  appear 
to  be  new  and  nearly  of  the  fame  height.  The 
ftreets  are  regular  and  well  paved,  and  there  are  fome 
very  magnificent  public  buildings,  fo  that  Potfdam 
has  every  requifite  to  form  an  agreeable  town,  if  by 
that  word  is  meant  the  ftreets,  ftone  walls,  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  if  a more  complex  idea  be  an- 
nexed to  the  worn,  and  if  it  be  thought  to  compre- 
hend the  finifhing,  furniture,  and  conveniencies 
within  the  houfes,  in  that  fcnfe  Potfdam  is  a very 
poor  town  indeed.  The  king  having  exprefled  a 
great  inclination  to  fee  this  town  increafe,  feveral 
monied  men  built  houfes,  partly  to  pay  their  court 
to  their  fovereign,  and  partly  becaufe  by  letting  them, 
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they  found  they  fihould  receive  very  good  intereft  for 
their  money  ; but  as  the  city  did  net  augment  fo 
qujckly  as  the  king  wilhed,  he  ordered  feveral  ftreets 
to  be  built  at  once,  ;.t  l is  own  expence.  This  imme- 
diately funk  the  value  of  houfes,  and  the  firft  build- 
ers found  they  had  difpofed  of  their  money  very  difi- 
advantageoufly.  Notwithftanding  its  fadr  outfit  Jr, 
few  towns  are  worfe  inhabited  than  Potfdam , though 
the  houfes  are  let  to  rperchants  and  trades-people  at 
very  low  rents.  Dr.  Moore  fays  he  was  not  a little 
furprifed  when  he  walked  through  the  ftreets,  to  fie 
buff  belts,  breeches  and  waiftcoats  hanging  to  dry 
from  the  genteeleft  looking  houfes,  until  he  was  in- 
formed that  each  houie-keeper  has  two  or  more  fo!- 
diers  quartered  in  his  houfe,  and  their  apartments 
are  for  the  mofl:  part  on  the  firft  floor,  with  windows 
to  the  ftreet.  The  king  choofes  that  his  foldiers 
fhould  be  quartered  with  the  citizens,  rather  than  in 
barracks.  Travels,  Vol.  II.  page  122.  “ In  thefe 

habitations,”  fays  Dr,  Burney,  “ the  foldiers  rather 
“ exift  than  live,  upon  five  creuzers,  two-pence  half- 
“ penny,  a day.”  According  to  the  author  laft 
quoted,  there  were  only  two  hundred  houfes  in 
Potfdam,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and 
in  the  year  1772,  when  he  travelled  thither,  there 
were  at  leaf!:  two  thoufand.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants he  puts  down  at  feventeen  thoufand,  exclufive 
of  the  military,  which  he  fays,  amount  to  about 
eight  thoufand  men.  In  this  town  is  a foundry  for 
arms,  and  a velvet  and  filk  manufactory. 

Near  the  town  are  a great  number  of  vineyards, 
for  the  planting  of  which  the  elector  Frederic 
William  caufed  layers  to  be  brought  out  of  the  beft 
wine  countries.  In  the  park,  which  is  adorned  with 
viftas  in  the  form  of  a ftar,  ftands  a royal  hunting- 
houfe,  called  the  Star. 

At  a ftnall  diftance  from  Potfdam , is  the  old  Palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  or  “ Without  Care,”  a royal  pa- 
lace devoted  to  retirement.  King  Frederic  II.  foon 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  caufed  this  palace 
to  be  ereCted  on  a defolate  eminence,  in  a fine  and 
grand  tafte,  both  within  and  without.  On  the  up- 
per part  of  the  hill,  which  affords  a view  of  the  town 
and  its  adjacent  territories,  ftands  the  palace,  winch 
is  but  fmall,  and  only  one  ftory  high  ; yet,  on  ac- 
count of  its  regularity,  elegance,  and  ornaments  of 
fculpture  and  painting,  is  much  admired  : among 
thefe  is  to  be  feen  the  ftatues,  from  the  cabinet  of  an- 
tiques, formerly  in  the  pofteffion  of  cardinal  Polig- 
nac.  The  palace  is  encompaffed  on  three  tides  with 
gardens,  which  have  feveral  fine  ftatues,  particularly 

a Venus,  drawing  a net,  and  Diana  with  game 

Thefe  gardens,  which  do  not  extend  above  half  an 
Englifh  mile  in  length,  are  terminated  on  the  eaft 
end  by  an  Egyptian  pyramid  embellifhed  with  hiero- 
glyphics. Dr.  Moore  fpeaks  of  the  pictures  here  in 
the  following  manner.  ( “The  gallery  of  the  old  pa- 
“ lace  of  Sans  Souci,  contains  a great  collection  of 
L 1 *e  paintings* 
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<(  paintings,  feme  of  them  originals  highly  efteemed. 

“ l ire  moft  valuable  are  of  the  Flemijh  fchools. 

“ Some  people  who  pafs  for  connoilleurs  afiert,  that 
“ the  king  has  not  a juft  tafte  in  painting,  which  ap- 
“ pears  by  his  purchafing  a great  many  very  indif- 
“ ferent  pictures.  It  is  certain  this  prince  does  not 
“ pay  the  lead  deference  to  the  opinion  of  thefe  con- 
“ noiffeurs,  but  buys,  admires,  and  avows  his  admi- 
“ ration  of  fuch  pieces  as  appear  excellent  in  his  own 
“ eyes,  without  regarding  what  they  or  others  may 
“ think,  It  has  no  weight  with  him  that  the  piece 
“ is  laid  to  be  by  Raphael,  Guido,  or  Corregio.  If 
“ he  fees  no  beauty  in  it,  he  lays  fo,  and  without  ce- 
“ remony  prefers  the  work  of  a modern  or  obfeure 
“ painter.” 

A few  years  after  the  war  of  i 756,  the  late  king 
of  PruJJia  began  to  build  the  new  palace  of  Sans- 
Souci,  which  has  now  (1787)  been  completely  finilh- 
ed  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a very  noble  and  fplendid  work.  The 
office dioufes  are  at  a confiderable  diftance,  and  are 
joined  to  the  body  of  the  palace  by  a grand  colonade 
which  has  a very  magnificent  effect.  The  front  of 
the  palace  feems  rather  crowded,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  llatues  which  are  intended  to  ornament  it. — 
Thefe  are  generally  in  groups,  reprefenting  fome  fto- 
ry  from  Ovid.  This  building  has  a cupola,  termi- 
nated by  a large  crown,  fupported  by  three  graces. — 
It  was  well  obierved  by  the  young  duke  of  Hamilton , 
that  three  Pruffian  grenadiers  would  have  been  more 
luitable.  On  the  ground  floor  in  the  middle,  there 
is  a large  hall,  the  lloor,  fides,  and  roof  of  which  are 
of  marble  ; it  is  called  die  grotto,  and  the  orna- 
ments correfpond  with  that  name.  This  room  can 
be  agreeable  only  when  the  weather  is  exceffive  hot  ; 
in  Italy  it  would  be  delightful.  The  roof  of  this  hall 
is  low  and  vaulted  ; it  fupports  another  room  in  all 
refpedfts  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  only  higher  : this 
fecond  room  is  alfo  lined  with  beautiful  marble.  The 
other  apartments  are  auorned  with  rich  furniture  and 
paintings,  all  very  fhewy,  the  gildings  being  laid  on 
with  alavifh  hand. 

The  late  king  ufed  conflantly  to  live  at  the  old  pa- 
lace of  Sans-Souci,  except  when  fome  people  of  very 
great  diftinction  came  to  refide  with  him  for  fome 
days  ; he  then  received  them  at  the  new  palace,  and 
remained  there  himfelf  during  their  flay. 

Dr.  Moore,  when  vifiting  this  palace,  was  alked 
by  the  perfon  that  attended,  if  he  had  any  delire  to 
lee  the  king’s  wardrobe  ? and  being  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative,  conducted  the  company  to  the  chamber 
where  the  king’s  clothes  were  depofited.  It  had  a 
different  appearance  from  his  library ; the  whole 
wardrobe  confiding  of  two  blue  coats  faced  with  red, 
the  lming  of  one  a little  torn  ; two  yellow  waiftcoats, 
a good  deal  foiled  with  Spanijh  fnuff ; three  pair  of 
yellow  breeches  ; and  a fuit  of  blue  velvet  embroider- 
ed with  fiiver,  for  grand  occafions.  Thefe,  with  two 
luits  of  uniform  which  he  had  at  the  new  palace, 
formed  the  entire  wardrobe  of  the  king  of  Pnijjnx 


and  as  for  the  velvet  fuit  it  had  been  made  about  tea 
years,  and  then  enjoyed  all  the  vigour  of  youth  ; 
“ indeed,”  fays  our  author,  “ if  the  moths  fpare  it 
as  much  as  the  monarch  has  done,  it  may  laft  the  a^e 
of  Methufelab.”  Travels,  Vol.  Ii.  page  125. 

Francfort  on  the  Oder  is  finely  fituated  on  that 
river,  in  5 2°  20'  N.  latitude,  and  in  140  53'  E.  longi- 
tude from  London.  The  Oder , over  which  there  is  a 

large  bridge  of  timber,  divides  it  into  two  parts. . 

The  ftreets  are  wide,  the  houfes  well  built,  and  the 
market-place  fpacious.  There  is  here  a cathedral  and 
two  churches,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Calviniffs  ; 
and  an  univerfity,  the  profeffors  in  which  are  partly 
Calvinifts  and  partly  Lutherans.  There  is  here  alfo 
an  academy  for  martial  exercifes,  a Lutheran  free- 
fchool,  and  another  for  the  Calvinifts  called  Frederic’s 
fchool.  This  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe- 
towns,  and  had  a very  confiderable  trade,  which  is  at 
prefent  much  decayed.  The  inhabitants  deal  chiefly 
in  linen  cloths  and  fells,  which  they  fend  to  diftant 
parts  of  Germany  by  the  Oder,  and  the  canal  between 
that  river  and  the  Elbe.  However,  it  has  annually 
three  great  fairs.  This  city  has  fullered  various  re- 
volutions : it  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  and,  to  pacify  him,  the  in- 
habitants were  forced  to  pay  him  twelve  thoufand 
marks  of  fiiver.  In  1631  the  Swedes  look  it  by  ftorm, 
when  they  had  the  cruelty  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword,  to  revenge  the  maffacre  of  two  thoufand 
Swedes,  whom  count  Tilly,  the  emperor’s  general, 
had  inhumanly  put  to  death  in  the  city  of  Branden- 
burg ; but  the  place  was  reltored  to  the  elector  by  the 
peace  of  IP ejlphalia. 

Reinjburg  is  a magnificent  caftle  belonging  to  prince 
Henry  of  PruJJla  on  the  borders  of  Mecklenburg  ; the 
gardens  here  are  very  extenfive,  and  have  been  highly 
improved  and  ornamented  by  this  prince,  who  has  a 
good  tafte  and  a magnificent  turn  of  mind. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  New  Mark,  the  Ucker  Mark,  the  Old  Mark, 

and  the  Prignitz  5 with  the  mojl  remarkable  Places  in 

each. 

THE  New  Mark  lies  to  the  eaft  of  the  coun- 
try laft  deferibed,  and  is  a long  tract  of  land,  which 
to  the  weft  is  feparated  from  the  Middle  and  Ucker 
Mark  by  the  river  Oder  j to  the  north  it  terminates 
on  Pomerania  j and  to  the  eaftward  of  Pomerania, 
Poland , Sile/ia,  and  Lower  Lufatia ; being  in  its 
greateft  length  about  a hundred  and  lixty-nine  miles, 
and  in  its  greateft  breadth  forty- feven. 

The  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  Tandy  ; but  the  cir- 
cles of  Konig  t berg , Soldi n,  Frideberg,  and  Arfwalde 
have  good  corn-lands.  Near  the  river  are  luxuriant 
paftures  ; but  the  grafs  in  many  of  them  is  coarfe  and 
rulhy.  It  abounds  in  wood,  but  has  a fufficiency  of 
fruit,  garden-plants,  game,  and  fiih.  Some  of  the 
circles  produce  wine,  and  likewife  yield  great  quan- 
tities of  iron. 
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The  New  Mark  contains  thirty-eight  town?,  and, 
as  the  burials  amount  one  year  with  another  to  about 
live  thoufand  feven  hundred,  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants may  be  eftimated  at  two  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  thoufand.  The  Lutheran  churches  are  divided 
into  twelve  infpeftions,  and  thofe  of  the  Calvinifts 
coniifts  of  live  congregations.  The  New  Mark  has 
a regency  of  its  own,  it  has  alfo  its  own  particular 
conliftory  and  criminal  court  of  juftice  ; as  likewife  a 
board  of  war,  and  a chamber  of  domains. 

The  New  Mark  coniifts  of  the  town  of  Kujlriny  of 
feven  original  circles,  and  four  incorporated  circles. 

Kustrin,  the  capital  of  the  New  Mark , is  fituated 
in  5-2°  35’  N.  latitude,  fifteen  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Berlin.  Its  proper  name  is  Koztryn,  that  is,  a Rujb 
Bajkety  which  is  the  name  of  a large  lake  that  abounds 
with  rufhes,  between  the  city  and  Sonnenburgy  and 
from  which  it  received  this  denomination.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Oder,  which,  a little  above  this  city,  re- 
ceives the  W~arte.  The  adjacent  country  is  marfhy, 
on  which  account  the  approach  to  it  on  the  fide  of  the 
Middle  Mark  is  by  means  of  a caufeway  that  extends 
above  three  miles  in  length,  and  has  no  lefs  than 
thirty-fix  large  and  final!  bridges  : the  approach  alfo 
to  one  of  the  fuburbs  is  over  a caufeway  of  feven 
bridges.  Its  fituation  therefore  is  very  ftrong,  and 
it  is  defended  by  good  fortifications.  Though  the 
city  is  fmall,  its  fuburbs  are  very  extenfive.  Before 
the  year  1758,  there  tverein  the  town  and  fort  about 
two  hundred  houfes,  an  old  manfion-houfe,  and  a 
church,  in  which  the  Calvinifts  ufed  to  perform  di- 
vine fervice  •,  together  with  a Lutheran  parilh  church, 
the  garrifon  church,  three  arfenals,  one  fait  houfe, 
and  three  magazines.  There  were  alfo  a church  and 
two  hofpitals  in  the  fuburbs ; but  in  the  above  year, 
the  Ruffians  fetting  the  town  on  fire  by  means  of 
bombs  and  red-hot  bullets,  it  was  reduced  to  a heap 

of  ruins The  fortifications,  however,  held  out 

againft  all  their  attempts,  and  on  the  approach  of 
the  king  of  Pruffa,  the  Ruffians  precipitately  railed 
the  fiege. 

The  other  towns  in  the  circles  juft  mentioned  are 
inconfiderable,  and  we  fhall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  defcribing  a number  of  places,  none  of  which 
have  any  thing  remarkable. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  Ucker  Mark , which 
to  the  north  and  eaft  is  bounded  by  Pomerania , and 
the  Ntw  Mark , being  for  the  moft  part  feparated 
from  the  former  by  the  Welfe  and  the  Rando , and 
from  the  latter  by  the  river  Oder;  to  the  fouth  and 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  Middle  Mark , and  the  du- 
chy of  Mecklenburg.  Its  greateft  extent  is  about  fix- 
ty-one  miles  in  length,  and  fifty-two  in  breadth. — 
This  province  was  anciently  called  Uckerland,  or 
limply  the  Ucker,  which  name  it  doubtlefs  received 
from  the  lake  and  river  Ucker.  This  lake,  which  is 
the  largeft  in  all  the  Elecloral  Mark,  extends  about 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  the  river  of  the  fame  name 
iflues  from  it  at  Prenzlo. 

jhc  greateft:  part  of  this  province  is  very  fertile  ; 
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for  the  inhabitants  have  fo  improved  the  foil,  as  to  be 
able  aimoft  every  year  to  export  feveral  thoufand  lafts 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  with  which  it  particularly  fup- 
plies  Berlin.  The  parts  adjoining  to  the  rivers  have 
good  meadow  grounds  ; but  in  other  places  the  gra- 
ziery is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  a great  number  of 
horfies  and  black  cattle  are  bought  up  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  Pomerania  and  Poland.  The  country,  how- 
ever, abounds  in  fheep,  which  turn  to  good  account. 
It  alfo  produces  fruit,  hops,  and  honey,  with  plenty 
of  tobacco  ; but  in  tome  places  the  inhabitants  are  in 
great  want  of  fuel,  with  which  they  are  partly  fup- 
plied  from  the  neighbouring  diftrifts  ; but  other  parts 
abound  in  fine  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  pine. 

The  Ucker  Mark  is  divided  into  two  circles,  in 
which  are  nineteen  cities,  beiides  caftles  and  market- 
towns,  and  the  villages  are  computed  at  three  hun- 
dred and  feventy-five. 

The  principal  place  in  this  Mark  is  Prenzlo,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  which  is  feated  in  a very 
fruitful  plain,  on  the  lake  and  river  Ucker , and  is 
large,  well  built,  with  ftraight  broad  ftreets,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town.  The  revenues 
arifing  to  the  corporation  from  the  city  mills,  in  fe- 
veral farms,  and  large  woods,  are  conliderable. 

There  is  a numerous  French  colony  fettled  here, 
whofe  judge  is  invefted  with  power  over  all  the 
French  colonies  in  the  Ucker  Mark.  This  city  for- 
merly contained  three  convents,  two  of  which  have 
been  given  to  noblemen,  and  the  third  converted 
into  an  alms-houfe.  It  has  at  prefent  fix  churches, 
that  is,  three  parochial  churches  in  the  old  city,  one 
in  the  new  city,  a church  of  German  Calvinifts,  and 
one  of  the  French  Proteftants.  Here  is  alfo  a good 
Latin  fchool,  and  the  city  carries  on  a very  coniide- 
rable  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  tobacco  ; for  the  laft 
of  which  it  is  particularly  famous,  as  it  is  alfo  for  its 
manufacture  of  cloth. 

The  next  town  we  fhall  mention  is  Templin, 
which  is  fituated  on  the  lake  Dolgen,  and  contains  an 
ecclefiaftical  inflection.  In  1735  it  was  totally  con- 
fumed  by  fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage ; its  ftreets  being  now  broad  and  ftraight, 
and  its  houfes  uniform.  It  has  a fpacious  market- 
place, which  forms  a regular  fquare,  and  is  one  of 
the  moft  beautiful  towns  in  all  the  Mark.  It  carries 
on  a large  trade  in  timber,  which  is  greatly  promoted 
by  means  of  a canal  made  about  2 j years  ago  (from 
1787)  to  form  a communication  with  feveral  bodies 
of  water,  particularly  with  the  lake  of  Fahr , which  is 
about  feven  EngliJJj  miles  in  length. 

The  Old  Mark  is  bounded  toward  the  eaft  by  the 
Elbe , which  feparates  it  from  Prignitz , and  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg ; on  the  fouth,  and  part  of  the  weft, 
by  the  latter  ; and  on  the  other  part  by  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg , extending  nine  German  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  eleven  from  north  to  fouth. 

This  country  has  in  many  parts  a fat  clayey  foil  j 
but  in  fome  places  is  Tandy  or  irony  •,  yet  in  general  it 
may  be  ftyled  a fertile  country  : indeed  conliderable 
L 1 2 morales 
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morales  and  wade  grounds  have  been  rendered  fruit- 

O 

ful,  by  forming  of  ditches  and  canals,  by  which  means 
their  padumge  and  breed  of  cattle  have  been  confide- 
rablv  improved.  This  Mark  is  computed  to  have  at 
prefen t fourteen  final  1 towns,  five  hundred  fort) -four 
villages,  and  ten  manors. 

The  fupreme  tribunal  of  the  Old  Mark  is  feated  at 
Slet.dal , and  the  provincial  captain  is  prefident  of  that 
court.  I he  principal  towns  in  this  didrift  are, 

Stendal,  the  capital  of  this  mark,  which  is  feated 
on  the  Uchte,  in  a plain  furrounded  on  all  tides  by 
mountains.  It  is  divided  into  four  pari  dies,  which 
have  four  principal  churches,  among  which  is  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Nicholas.  The  town-fehool  is  in  a 
building  that  was  once  a Francifcan  monaftery.  The 
cloider  of  St.  Catharine  was  formerly  fupplied  with 
Benedictine  nuns,  and  that  of  St.  Anne  with  nuns  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis.  After  the  reformation  thefe 
clobbers  were  preferred,  but  were  converted  into 
Protedant  feminaries,  and  over  each  of  them  was  fet 
?.  domina.  This  place  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe- 
iowns,  and  had  a flourifhing  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth.  The  French  refugees  who  fettled  here,  have, 
iince  the  lofs  of  that  trade,  introduced  feveral  other 
manufactures ; they  have  a tribunal  of  their  own. 

Saltzwedel  is  a town  fituated  on  the  feeze,  in  a 
low  marfhy  foil,  and  confifts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Town,  each  of  which  has  its  feparate  limits,  gates, 
churches,  fchools,  and  magidracy.  The  principal 
fubfidence  of  the  inhabitants  is  drawn  from  the 
brewing  of  beer,  the  making  of  linen  cloth  of  various 
forts,  and  the  manufactures  of  ferge,  frieze,  and 
dockings. 

The  lad  dividon  we  have  to  mention  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Brandenburg  is  the  Prignitz,  which  ter- 
minates the  Elbe  and  Havel,  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  the  Middle  Mark,  and  is  ten  German  miles 
and  a half  in  length,  and  feven  and  a half  in  breadth, 
and  contains  leven  circles,  in  which  are  eleven  towns, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  villages.  The  princi- 
pal places  in  this  didriCt  are, 

Perlberg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  fituated  on 
the  Stepenitz,  which  here  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  paffes  by  the  town  p but  the 
other  dividing  itfelf  again  runs  in  two  dreams  thro’ 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Perlberg  contains  about 
three  hundred  and  feventy  dwelling-houfes  The  in- 
habitants draw  their  principal  fubfidence  from  agri- 
culture. 

Havelberg  is  feared  on  the  Havel,  by  which  it  is 
furrounded,  and  rendered  an  ifland,  to  which  there 
is  no  other  paflage  than  by.  three  draw- bridges.  A 
long  bridge  leads  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  hills  fitu- 
ated beyond  the  Havel.  Here  was  an  ancient  bifhopric 
founded  in  the  year  496,  and  the  lad  of  the  b’dliops 
was  the  eleftor  Joachim  Frederic,  no  bifhop  being 
ever  eleCled  to  fucceed  iri  his  place  ; but  the  chapter 
dill  continues,  and  the  late  king,  in  the  year  1755, 
conferred  on  the  members  of  it  a peculiar  diltindtion 


and  chapter  crofs  of  gold  enamelled  with  purple,  ter- 
minating in  eight  points.  On  the  right  fide  of  it  is 
feen  the  P ruffian  eagle,  and  on  the  four  corners  the 
letters  F.  R ; but  on  the  other  fide  is  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  patronefs  of  the  chap- 
ter, with  the  infant  Jefus.  This  crofs  is  worn  pend- 
ant at  a white  watered  ribbon  terminated  with  pur- 
ple. A great  quantity  of  brandy  is  diddled  in  this 
town,  and  many  dockings  knit.  Here  are  alfomany 
fifhermen,  and  boats  for  the  Elbe  are  built  at  this 
place. 

SEC  T.  XII. 

Of  the  Duchy  of  Pomerania. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  Rivers,  and  La]cec,  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment ; with  the  Dividon  of  the  Country. 

POMERANIA  is  bounded  on  the  eafi: 
by  Po/i/h  P ruff  a ; on  the  fouth  by  Poland,  the  New 
Mark  and  Ucker  Mark  ; on  the  wed  by  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  j and  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic.  Its 
length  along  that  fea  is  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty- five  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  thirty-eight  to 
fixty-one.  It  was  formerly  of  a much  greater  extent, 
reaching  eadward  as  far  as  the  Vijlula,  and  fouthward 
including  part  of  the  New  and  Ucker  Mark ; while 
to  the  wed  it  took  in  a part  of  the  prefent  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg. 

The  country  is  level,  and  of  the  few  hills  in  it, 
that  of  Chollenberg  is  the  principal.  The  foil  is,  in- 
deed, in  feme  parts  Tandy,  but  in  mod  places  it  is 
pretty  clofe  and  good  ; fo  that  the  inhabitants  not 
only  raife  a fufficient  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats  for  their  own  ufe,  but  export  a great  deal. — 
They  likewife  cultivate  buckwheat,  vetches,  turnips, 
peafe  and  beans,  to  great  advantage,  and  in  fome 
parts  millet,  flax,  and  hemp.  It  alfo  produces  a fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  fruit,  and  foreign  efculent  plants 
would  likewife  thrive  here.  In  feveral  parts  of  the 
country  are  fine  heaths  and  forefis,  and  among  the 
latter,  feveral  are  covered  with  oaks.  The  wood  of 
thefe  forefis  is  not  only  ufed  for  fuel  and  the  building 
of  houfes  and  veflels,  but  alio  ferves  for  making  tar 
and  charcoal. 

Thofe  parts  of  the  country  that  are  improper  for 
tillage,  are  made  ufe  of  for  grazing,  which  is  here 
much  attended  to.  Thegeefe  of  this  country  are  fa- 
mous for  their  large  fize  ; and  in  general  the  dried 
Pomeranian  geefe,  hams,  faufages,  and  falmon,  are 
efteemed  the  bed  in  all  Germany. 

In  Hither  Pomerania  are  fome  mineral  and  fait 
fprings.  The  larged  river  in  Pomerania  is  the  Oder9 
which  the  Pomeranians  call  the  Ader.  This  river 
forms  three  lakes  below  Stettin,  after  which  it  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  Frifchen-haff. 

The  other  rivers  of  note  are  the  Reckenitz,  which 
is  the  boundary  of  Pomerania  towards  Mecklenburg. — » 

The 
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The  Peene,  which  comes  from  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  at  laft,  after  forming  two  lakes,  falls 
into  the  Baltic.  The  Uckcr  has  its  fource  in  the 
JJcker  Mark,  and  being  joined  by  the  Raudo , purfues 
its  courfe  into  the  Frifch.n-hajf.  The  lima  rifes  in 
the  borders  of  the  New  Mark,  and  dividing  into  two 
branches,  which  are  again  united  near  Stargard , be- 
comes navigable,  and  at  laft  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
lake  of  Dam.  The  Rega  likewife  rifes  in  the  New 
Mark,  and  after  becoming  navigable,  and  receiving 
the  Mulfo,  enters  the  Baltic.  The  Per/ante  i flues  out 
of  the  lake  of  Pukuvet,  becomes  navigable  at  Belgard, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Raduye,  forms  a pretty  good 
harbour.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  ifland  in  the  mid  ft 
of  this  river  affords  rich  fait  fprings.  The  Wipper 
rifes  out  of  the  Gewipp , receives  the  Grabo,  and  then 
becoming  navigable,  difcharges  it Tc if  into  the  Baltic. 
The  Lebe  rifes  near  Lauenbecg,  and  near  Lebe  forms 
the  lake  of  that  name,  which  is  about  three  German 
miles  in  length,  and  difcharges  itfelf  through  a nar- 
row outlet  into  the  Baltic. 

Beftdes  the  above  lakes  there  are  many  others,  efpe- 
cially  in  Hither  Pomerania,  feveral  of  which  are  pret- 
ty large.  Thefe  lakes,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound 
in  filh,  and  particularly  great  quantities  of  falmon, 
whxh  are  dried  and  exported  to  diftant  parts. 

The  fttuation  of  this  country  on  the  Baltic  is  very 
advantageous  for  navigation,  though  the  coaft  of  Po- 
meania,  especially  about  the  Oder,  is  very  dangerous. 
Amber  is  found  on  the  coaft  of  Hither  Pomerania , but 
not  in  fuch  quantities  as  on  thofe  of  Prujfta. 

With  refpedt  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  that  of  the  burials, 
which,  taken  one  year  with  another,  have  amounted 
to  about  twelve  thoufand  ; whence  the  number  of  the 
living  may  be  computed  at  about  four  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  though  in  fome  parts 
there  are  Calvinifts,  and  in  others  Papifts.  The  Lu- 
theran churches  are  under  the  inflection  of  provofts, 
who  are  fubordinate  to  the  general  fuperintendanis. 

The  whole  duchy  of  Pomerania  confifts  of  fixty- 
eight  towns,  which  are  divided  into  immediate  and 
mediate.  The  former  of  thefe  are  immediately  under 
the  fupreme  tribunals  of  the  country,  choofe  their 
own  magiftrates,  and  the  governing  burgemafters  of 
three  capital  towns  of  every  province  fit  in  the  diets 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mediate  ci- 
ties are  either  under  the  king’s  agents  or  noblemen, 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  their  lords 
and  patrons,  attend  their  courts,  and  have  the  pro- 
cefies  of  their  townfmen  on  an  appeal  moved  from 
their  magiftracy  to  the  courts  held  by  thofe  agents, 
or  the  noblemen, 

Bufching  obferves,  that  the  electoral  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburg had  the  neareft  claim  to  Pomerania,  when  the 
family  of  the  dukes  became  extinCt,  in  1637  ; but  at 
the  treaty  of  Wejlphalia,  all  the  Hither  Pomerania, 
with  the  principality  of  Rugen  and  Farther  Pomera - 
nip,  Stettin,  Garz,  Dam , Q olnau,  the  ifland  of  JVol- 
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In,  the  Oder,  and  the  Fcifchen-huff,  were  affigned  to 
Sweden  ; all  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  obtained  was 
the  remainder  of  Hither  Pomerania,  with  the  diocefe 
of  Camtnin,  which  was  changed  into  a temporal  prin- 
cipality. Sweden  likewife  obtained  the  reverfion  of 
the  Brandenburg  part  of  Pomerania , on  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  that  houfe.  But  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den by  the  northern  war,  and  the  peace  of  Stockholm 
in  1720,  loft  the  greateft  part  of  Hither  Pomerania , 
ceding  for  ever  to  Frederic  William  king  of  Pruffa 
the  city  of  Stettin,  with  the  whole  country  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Peene • as  alfo  the  i Hands  of  Wollin 
and  Ufedom. 

The  crown  of  S weden  appoints  a governor  general, 
who  refides  at  Stralfund,  over  Swedijh  Pomerania  , 
and  in  that  city  is  kept  the  regency,  war-office,  and 
court  of  appeals  ; but  the  big-heft  court  of  appeals  in 
Swedijh  Anterior  Pomerania  is  held  at  W if  mar. 

The  P ruffian  regency  has  its  feat  at  Old  Stettin, 
where  are  likewife  kept  the  war  and  domain-offices, 
with  the  civil  and  criminal  court  of  juftice  for  both 
the  Pomeranias.  The  whole  revenue  of  both  the 
SwedJIj  Pomeranias  amounted  in  the  year  1733  only 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand  rixdollars, 
though  PruJJiaii  Pomerania  annually  brings  in  the 
fum  of  eight  hundred  thoufand. 

With  refpect  to  the  divifion  of  Pomerania  into  An- 
terior and  Ulterior,  or  Hither  and  Farther  Pomerania,  It 
has  not  always  been  the  fame;  but  at  prefent  the  coun- 
try fituated  between  the  Reckeniiz  and  the  Oder  is 
ufually  ftyled  Anterior ; as  the  country  between  the 
Oder  and  Polijh  Prujfta  bears  the  name  of  Pomerania 
Ulterior , and  confequently  the  Oder  muff:  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  boundary  between  them.  We  fhall  begin 
with  Pomerania  Ulterior , on  account  of  its  being  fitu- 
ated to  the  eafr,  and  its  being  fubjeCt  to  the  prince^ 
part  of  vvhofe  dominions  we  have  laft  deferibed. 

• 

SECT.  XIII. 

Of  Pomerania  Ulterior,  and  that  Part  rf  Pomerania 
Anterior  which  is  fubjecl  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  ; with 
a concife  Account  of  the  principal  Towns  contained  in 
each  ; and  of  the  Ifands  Ufedom  and  Wollin. 

THE  Farther  Pomerania,  including  the  prin- 
cipality of  Camtnin,  belongs  entirely  to  Prufjla,  and 
contains  a confiderable  number  of  towns,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  arc  the  following  : 

Stargard,  alfo  called  New  Stargard,  the  ca- 
pital of  all  Farther  Pomerania,  is  feated  on  the  Ihna, 
by  means  of  which  it  has  a free  communication  with 
the  Baltic,  in  the  midft  of  a country  that  produces 
plenty  of  corn  ; and  is  a large  and  well-built  town. — 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  thought  to  have  the  higheft 
roof  of  any  church  in  Germany ; befides  this,  there 
are  feveral  other  churches  belonging  to  the  Luthe- 
rans, and  the  German  and  French  Calvinifts.  There 
is  here  a college,  founded  in  1631,  and  a free-fehool 
kept  in  a fupprefied  convent ; and  it  has  feveral  good 
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manufactories,  particularly  of  tammies,  druggets, 
ferges,  Ac.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in 
the  year  i 758. 

C.vM'MiN,  a fea-port  town  feated  on  the  eaftern 
mouth  of  the  river  Oder , oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Wol- 
lin,  in  540  10' N.  latitude,  and  15°  2 E.  longitude. 
This  plare  was  always  in  mean  circumdances,  till  it 
became  fubjeCt  to  the  Pruffian  government,  when  it 
role  to  a flourifhing  date.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  its  navigation,  filhery,  and  agriculture.  The 
bifhopric  of  Cammln  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Wefphalia, 
changed  into  a temporal  principality,  and  given  to  the 
electoral  houfe  of  Brandenburg  ; it  was  at  the  fame 
time  agreed,  that  on  the  deceafe  of  the  canons  then 
living,  the  electoral  family  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  abo- 
lilh  the  chapter  ; but  this  chapter  dill  fubflfls,  and  is 
kept  at  the  town.  Near  the  cathedral  dands  a fchool, 
belides  which  Cummin  contains  a provodlhip  and  a 
foundation  for  ladies. 

The  principality  of  Cammin  derives  its  origin  from 
the  fupprefled  bifhopric  of  that  city  5 for  at  the 
peace  of  Wefphalia  the  bifhopric  was  converted  into 
a temporal  principality  of  the  empire,  and  this  in- 
titled  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brandenburg  to  a feat  and 
vote  for  this  principality  both  in  the  circular  and  im- 
perial diets.  The  moll:  remarkable  places  in  this 
principality  are, 

Coi. berg,  an  eminent  and  well-fortified  town, 
feated  on  the  Perfante , which,  at  a fmall  diftance, 
falls  into  the  Baltic , and  forms  the  convenient  har- 
bour of  Munde.  This  town  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
principality  ; it  is  pretty  large,  and,  from  its  woollen 
and  linen  manufactories,  its  trade  with  Poland , and 
its  numerous  (flipping,  is  in  a flourifhing  condition. 
It  lias  a collegiate  church,  to  which  belongs  a provoft, 
a dean,  a chanter,  and  reCtor,  with  a religious  foun- 
dation for  young  ladies,  in  the  building  that  was  for- 
merly the  ducal  palace  : it  has  fllfo  three  other 
churches,  and  a Latin  fchool.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  caught  a great  number  of  fialmon  and  lampreys, 
and  in  a readow  furrounded  by  the  Perjante  are  fome 
fait  fprings : little  fait,  however,  is  made,  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  fuel,  which  the  inhabitants  convey 
hither  by  means  of  the  Perfante , at  a very  great  ex- 
pence. This  town,  which  is  confidered  as  the  key 
to  the  Pruffian  dominions  toward  the  north,  differed 
greatly  in  the  lad  continental  war  : in  1758  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  Ruffians  but  without  edeCt : in 
1760  it  was  again  clofely  befieged  by  the  Ruffians , 
but  in  the  following  winter  was  relieved  by  the  P ruf- 
fian general  Wirner.  The  next  year  it  was  a third 
time  afiailed  by  the  Ruffians , whofe  army  under  ge- 
neral Romanzow,  was  now  afflffed  by  a ffrong  fleet 
which  blocked  up  the  port.  General  Heyde  com- 
manded the  place,  and  the  prince  of  Wurtenburg, 
with  a body  of  6,000  men,  was  entrenched  under  the 
cannon  of  the  town,  but  the  governor  was  compelled 
to  furrender  on  the  r6th  of  December , after  a fiege  of 
near  fix  months.  It  reverted  to  Pruffa  at  the  dole 
nd  the  war. 


The  lad  town  we  fhall  mention  in  Farther  Pome- 
rania is  Coslin,  which  is  feated  ten  miles  to  the  ead 
of  Colberg,  on  the  river  Nifebec.  In  the  times  of 
popery  here  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
drew  hither  many  pilgrims.  In  1504  Cofin  was  en- 
tirely dedroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1718  the  greated  part 
of  it  was  again  confirmed  •,  but  fince  this  calamity  it 
has  been  rebuilt  to  advantage,  particularly  the  large 
fquare  market-place,  which  is  very  handfome,  the 
houfes  being  all  two  ftories,  and  of  an  equal  height. 
In  the  centre  dands  a done  datue  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, erected  in  1 724,  according  to  the  infcription,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  royal  munificence  dis- 
played in  rebuilding  the  town. 

The  principal  places  in  interior  Pomerania  fubjeCt 
to  the  king  of  Pruffa  are  the  following  : 

Stettin,  Stetxn,  or  Old  Stettin,  feated  on 
an  eminence  near  the  river  Oder , which  is  here  divid- 
ed into  four  branches,  and  dands  in  53°36'N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  140  96'  E longitude.  This  city  is  large, 
handfome,  well  fortified,  and  the  capital  of  the  Pruf- 
fian Anterior  Pomerania  ; as  alfo  the  refidence  of  the 
regency,  both  for  the  Anterior  and  Ulterior  Pomerania. 
It  has  a college  of  phylicians,  with  a board  of  health, 
a chamber  of  commerce  indituted  in  1755,  a royal 
feminarv,  and  a general  fuperintendency  of  the  Hi- 
ther and  Farther  Pomerania.  It  has  a cadle,  in  which 
the  above  colleges  meet,  and  an  arfenal  ; together 
with  the  church  of  St.  Otten,  which  was  formerly 
collegiate  ; the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary  to  which  belong 
very  confiderable  edates ; five  parilh  churches,  a 
French  Calvinid  meeting,  and  a popilh  chapel.  It 
has  alfo  a dock  for  the  building  of  ihips,  with  a court 
of  admiralty,  and  has  not  only  various  manufactures, 
but  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a very  great  foreign 
trade.  It  exports  fait  and  frefh  filh,  naval  dores,  as 
planks,  mads,  and  other  wood,  for  building  and  fuel ; 
pipe-daves,  clap-boards,  canvas,  dimity,  flannel,  li- 
nen yarn,  and  cloth,  flarch,  arlen’c,  glafs,  antimony, 
lapis  calaminaris,  madder,  pot-a'h,  foap,  tobacco, 
honey,  wax,  rofln,  corn,  and  many  other  articles  to 
England , Holland , France,  Spain,  Denmark , Norway, 
Sweden,  Pruffa,  Danizic,  Mecklenburg,  Lubec , and 
Hamburg.  It  is,  in  fhort,  .he  cent)  e for  exchanging 
the  commodities  of  Poland  and  Germany  with  thole  of 
the  Baltic.  Its  inhabitants  are  edimated  at  16,000. 

Anclam  is  feated  in  a fertile  country  on  the  river 
Peene,  having  on  the  one  fide  of  it  marlhes  and  mea- 
dows, with  a dyke  of  done  above  a mile  in  length, 
and  on  the  other  deep  moats  and  walls.  This  town 
enjoys  a good  trade  both  by  land  and  water,  and  has 
profpered  greatly  under  the  Pruffian  government. — 
In  1757  and  1 7 5 S it  fell  feveral  times  into  th:  hands 
of  the  Swedes.  It  is  the  capital  of  a fmall  circle  to 
which  it  gives  name.  To  it  belongs  Anclam  ferry, 
on  the  Frifchen-haff,  where  is  a fort,  to  which  all  the 
Ihips  that  pafs  by  pay  a toll. 

The  illand  of  Usedom,  which  commands  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Peene , the  Ucker,  and  the  Oder,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic ; on  the  ead  by 
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the  ftrait  call  the  Swift , which  feparates  it  from  the 
Hland  of  Wollin  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Frifchen-hajf ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Acher  Water , which  is  fa- 
mous for  its  plenty  of  fifh.  This  Hland  is  about  five 
German  miles  in  length  ; but  in  fome  parts  is  very  nar- 
row, and  where  wideft  is  only  between  three  and  four 

miles  broad. It  is  feated  in  54°N.  latitude  ; and 

contains  the  following  places,  Ufedom,  Penemunder- 
Sehattze,  and  Swift  Schanze , the  latter  of  which  was 
deftroyed  by  the  Swedes  in  1757  ■,  but  a new  town 
has  fince  been  built. 

The  ifland  of  Woi.lin  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic 
Sea  on  the  north  : by  a ftrait  called  W ollin  W iter,  or 
Diveno  on  the  eaft  ; by  the  Frifchen-haff  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  paiTage  of  Swift  on  the  weft.  This  Hland 
is  frequently  in  danger  of  being  overflowed,  and  the 
fea  winds  are  continually  throwing  up  againftit  drifts 
of  land.  It  is  about  twenty  Engltjh  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  produces  excellent  cattle,  with  plenty  of 
game  and  flth. 

SECT.  XIV. 

Of  the  IJland  cf  Rugen,  and  the  ref  cf  that  Part  of  An- 
terior Pomerania  JubjeEt  to  Sweden,  with  the  princi- 
pal Places  contained  in  each. 

THE  ifland  of  Rugen  is  feated  in  the  Baltic , 
about  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  continent,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  courage  of  the  Rugii,  its  anci- 
ent inhabitants,  from  w hom  it  takes  its  name.  It 
formerly  extended  as  far  to  the  eaft  as  Ruden,  which 
is  now  at  three  leagues  diftance  ; it  being  parted  from 
it  by  a violent  tempeft  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  fea  overwhelmed  a great 
part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  however  ftill  thirty  miles 
long,  and  nearly  as  broad  ; but  fo  full  of  creeks  and 
peninfulas,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  it  is  above  three 
miles  from  the  fea  •,  and  one  creek  on  the  eaft  runs 
almoft  through  to  the  weft  fide  : but  the  peninfulas 
are  fo  guarded  by  rocks,  as  to  be  no  longer  in  danger 
of  inundations. 

The  foil  here  is  fo  fruitful  in  corn,  that  this  ifland 
is  called  the  granary  of  Strahund , fome  thoufand  lafts 
being  annually  fhipped  from  thence  for  that  city. — 
There  are  alfo  bred  abundance  of  cattle  in  the  ifland, 
which  likewife  yields  prodigious  plenty  of  fifli  5 but 
the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  fuel  from  Pomerania, 
though  ;ome  places  afford  turf. 

Rugen  contains  twenty-feven  parifhes,  which  are 
divided  into  four  provoftfhips.  The  principal  town 
in  the  ifland  is  Burgen,  which  is  fltuated  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  provincial  courts  of 
juftice,  a prefe&urate,  and  a provoftfhip  : it  is  like- 
wife  the  reftdence  of  a gov  ernor,  and  the  place  where 
the  nobles  hold  their  aflemblies.  In  it  is  a proteftant 
convent  for  young  ladies,  conlifting  of  a priorefs  and 
eleven  lifters.  This  town  has  frequently  fullered  by 
lire,  particularly  in  the  years  17.5  and  1726. 

"We  Avail  now  return  to  the  continent  of  Swedfj 
Pomerania,  the  principal  place  in  which  is, 
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Stralsund,  the  capital,  which  is  a free  city,  ly- 
ing on  a ftrait  of  the  fea  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Ru- 
geny  in  540  26'  N.  latitude,  and  I3°22’  E.  longitude. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  narrow  Sund  or  Strait 
that  lies  between  it  and  the  little  ifland  of  Danholm, 
and  is  very  ftrong,  it  having  good  fortifications.  It. 
has  an  excellent  haven,  where  (hips  come  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  town;  fo  that  it  has  had  a confiderablc 
trade  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  ftreets  are  broad, 
and  the  houfes  pretty  uniform.  This  city  is  the  re- 
fldence  of  the  king’s  governor  general  of  the  regency, 
and  is  the  place  where  the  dates  of  Swedijh  Pomera- 
nia hold  their  meetings.  It  has  alfo  its  own  confif- 
tory,  and  a feminary.  Among  its  citizens,  who  form 
a numerous  body,  are  many  fubflantial  merchants. 
In  1714  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden , ennobled  its 
magiftracy,  and  in  1720  king  Frederic  I.  extended 
this  honour  even  to  the  members  of  the  council. — It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  Hanfe-towns  ; but 
it  has  fullered  greatly  by  the  ravages  of  war.  In 
1628  it  held  out  a liege  againft  the  Imperialifts  under 
general  Wallenfein;  but  in  1678,  was  fo  furioufly 
bombarded  by  Frederic  William  eletflor  of  Branden- 
burg, that  it  furrendered  on  the  third  day  of  the  liege, 
after  the  deftruefion  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
houfes;  and  in  1715  it  was  taken  by  a combined 
army  of  Ruffians,  Danes,  and  Brandenburghers . 

SEC  T.  XV. 

Of  the  principality  cf  Anhalt. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Produce,  and  Rivers  ; 
the  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  ; the  States  of  the 
Country  : with  a concife  Account  of  the  Princes  of 
Anhalt,  and  their  Titles. 

THIS  principality  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
eaft  by  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  ; on  the  eaft  by  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  ; on  the  fouth  by  Mifnia ; on 
the  fouth- weft  by  the  county  of  Mansfeld ; and  on 
the  north-weft  and  north  by  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic , 
the  principality  of  Halberfadt,  and  the  duchy  of  Mag- 
deburg. It  is  remarkable  that  at  Haderholz,  near 
Heidelberg,  the  territories  of  Brunfwic,  Anhalt , and 
Stolherg  meet  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  three  fove- 
reigns  may  fit  at  the  fame  table,  and  each  be  in  his 
own  dominions.  This  principality  is  flxty-fix  miles 
in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  eighteen,  though  in 
fome  places  more. 

On  the  foreft  cf  Hartz  the  air  is  frelh  and  healthy, 
but  rather  too  cold.  The  harveft  is  later  than  in 
other  places,  but  the  plains  enjoy  a milder  air,  tho’ 
in  fome  places  they  are  not  fo  healthy  as  in  the  high 
lands.  The  foil  is  various:  for  in  the  diftriCls  of 
Cothen  and  Bcrnburg  the  earth  is  compact  and  fat,  and 
particularly  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley  ; while  the 
light  and  firndy  countries  of  Defeat  and  Zerlf  are 
adapted  to  rye  ; but  they  have  fome  tracts  of  a firmer 
texture.  Tobacco  is  alfo  planted  in  the  country  of 
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Deju  ; the  End  < very  where  produces  not  only 
plenty  of  culinary  and  other  herbs,  but  alfo  fruits  ; 
though  on  the  H,,riz,  the  latter  never  arrive  to  their 
proper  ripenefs.  Here  are  likewifc  hop-grounds  and 
vineyards  ; but  th.e  former  anfwer  better  than  the 
latter.  In  Cothen  ■tvA.Bcn.burg  fuel  is  icarce  ; but 
Z.ttlj  and  Dejfau  are  plentifuliy  provided  with  it, 
particularly  the  l'ar:z,  where  afe  fine  woods  of  oak, 
beech,  poplars,  elms,  limes,  fee.  and  in  general  it  is 
a line  (porting  country.  '1  he  mines  in  the  Hartz , 
\ield  (liver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  falphur,  vitriol,  coals, 
ahum,  falt-petre,  and  other  minerals. 

The  nvers  of  A;  halt  are  th.e  Elbe,  which  traverfes 
the  centre  of  this  prim  i pa! it v ; the  Milde , or  Mulde , 
which  runs  into  the  Elbe  ; th.e  Saale,  into  which  the 
U'ipper  difeharges  itfelf ; the  Seike,  which  falls  into 
the  Bade,  while  the  laid  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Saale 
and  fome  others.  The  lake  of  Gaterjleben , which 
was  nine  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  about 
four  broad,  has  been  drained,  and  converted  into 
corn-land  and  pafturcs. 

Chriflianity  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Reformation  began  to  take 
place  in  the  diocefe  of  Germ-ode  in  the  year  1521, 
and  fpread  itfelf  with  a fwift  progrefs  over  the  whole 
country.  The  pofteffions  belonging  to  the  monafte- 
ries  wefe  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  alms-houfes  and  churches,  in  the 
founding  of  fchools,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  fti- 
pends  and  exhibitions.  The  whole  country  profef- 
fed  Lutheramfm  till  the  year  159 6,  when  Calvinifm 
was  introduced,  and  the  feveral  churches,  both  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  in  the  patronage  of  the  fove- 
reign,  were  filled  with  Calviniftical  minifters.  The 
parifhioners,  however,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
own  opinion,  and  both  the  nobles  and  their  vaftals 
were  permitted  the  free  exercife  of  the  Lutheran 
worfhip.  By  a compact  made  in  1679,  the  Luthe- 
rans were  allowed  to  eredt  new  churches.  The 
Zerbjl  line,  with  the  greateft  part  of  its  fubjedls, 
profefs  Lutheranifin  ; but  the  other  lines  are  of  the 
church  of  Calvin,  which  is  the  eftablifhed  religion 
In  their  refpedlive  territories. 

In  the  whole  principality  are  nineteen  towns  and 
two  boroughs.  For  the  inftrudlion  of  youth  in  lite- 
rature the  towns  are  endowed  with  Latin  fchools ; 
and  there  is  an  univerfity  at  7.erbj,  which  belongs 
in  common  to  all  the  princes  of  Anhalt. 

The  (fates  of  the  country  are  compofed  of  the 
nobility,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  likewife  of  the 
town.  The  diets  are  afleinbled  in  the  name  of  the 
four  feveral  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt , who  al- 
fo  diredl  the  proceedings. 

The  four  reigning  princes  of  Anhalt  are  all  de- 
feended  from  the  fame  family,  who  confider  Joa- 
chim Erneft  II.  as  the  founder  of  the  prefent  houfe 
of  Anhale , who  dying  in  1586  left  feven  fons,  of 
whom  the  third  and  fourth  died  without  heirs,  and 
Auguftus  IV.  lived  in  retirement  at  Plolzkau,  with- 


out requiring  any  part  of  his  father’s  dominions  ; 
but  the  four  other  brothers  divided  their  father’s 
territories  into  four  parts,  prince  John  George  I. 
obtaining  Dejfau , prince  Chriftian  I.  Bernburg , prince 
Rodolphcis,  Zerbjl , and  prince  Lewis,  Cothen.  The 
fon  of  the  iaft  of  thefe  princes  dying  in  1665,  with- 
out heirs,  his  (hare  of  the  country  was  by  the  other 
three  lines  conferred  upon  Leberecht  and  Immanuel, 
fons  to  the  above- rnemioned  prince  of  Plotzb.au,  who, 
on  their  fide,  ceded  Plotzkau  to  Bernburg.  The 
right  of  primogeniture  takes  place  in  all  thefe  four 
lines. 

The  titles  of  the  fovereigns  are,  prince  of  Anhalt  , 
duke  of  Saxony , F.ngern , and  Wi jlphalia  ; count  of 
Afcania  ; lord  of  Bernburg  and  Zerbj.  The  Dejfau 
line  likewife  inferts  in  its  titles  the  lordlhip  of  G- op- 
zigk,  and  the  Ze  bj  line  thofe  of  Zever  and  Ktiip- 
haufen . 

All  the  four  reigning  lines  enjoy  collectively  for 
the  principality  of  Anhalt , both  in  the  college  of 
princes  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  diets  of 
Upper  Saxony,  only  one  vote  ; but  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Gemrode  intitles  them  to  another  in  both  thofe 
afiemblies. 

Each  of  the  reigning  lines  has  its  regency,  exche- 
quer, and  confiftory.  The  •annual  revenue  of  the 
whole  principality  of  Anhalt  to  the  four  reigning 
lines  is  eftimated  at  between  five  and  fix  hundred 
thoufand  rix-dollars. 

We  (hall  now  give  a particular  defeription  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  feveral  parts  belonging  to  each 
line  ; and  (hall  only  firft  obferve,  that,  according  to 
a very  good  author,  the  people  of  thefe  four  little 
independent  fovereignties,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sax- 
ons, live  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  ; the  princes 
poflefs  lands  fufficient  for  their  expences,  and  the 
taxes  laid  on  the  people  are  very  inconfiderable.  The 
fecurity  with  which  a perfon  travels  in  this  part  of 
the  world  is  very  extraordinary.  The  people  are 
fober,  and  the  duties  of  morality  are  inculcated 
publicly  by  the  minifters,  and  privately  by  parents  ; 
whence  thefts  and  robberies  are  hardly  known. 

SEC  T.  XVI. 

The  principal  Places  in  the  Principalities  of  Deftau, 
Bernburg,  Cothen,  and  Zerbft. 

A S we  have  already  deferibed  the  country 
of  Anhalt  in  general,  nothing  remains  but  to  take 
notice  of  the  principal  places  of  the  four  feveral  di- 
vifions  fubjedt  to  its  four  princes,  and  we  (hall  begin 
with  Anhalt-Dessau,  which  is  divided  into  fix 
bailiwicks  ; the  principal  places  in  which  are. 

Dessau,  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  which  is  fi- 
tuated  in  a delightful  plain  on  the  river  Hulde,  which, 
at  a finall  diftance  from  the  town,  runs  into  the  Elbe. 
It  confifts  of  the  town  particularly  called  Dejfau ; the 
New  'Town  on  the  north  fide,  the  fuburb  called  the 
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Sand,  another  before  the  Muhle  Gale,  and  the  Water 
Town  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mulde.  Befides  the 
prince’s  palace,  which  is  a ftately  building,  it  has  two 
Calviniftical  churches,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Lu- 
therans, with  a grammar-fchool,  an  orphan-houle, 
and, two  alms-houfes.  There  are  here  fome  good 
manufactures  of  cloth,  {lockings,  and  hats.  In  1467, 
this  town  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  fire. 

Oranienbaum,  a regular  and  pretty  little  town, 
agreeably  feated  on  the  fpot  where  formerly  flood  a 
village.  Henrietta-Catharine,  princefs  of  Orange , 
and  confort  to  John-George  II.  in  1686  built  a iu- 
perb  villa  of  (lone  at  this  place,  and  named  it  Ora- 
nienbaum , which,  with  the  other  buildings  belonging 
to  it,  is  furrounded  with  a moat.  Its  garden  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  She  afterward  raifed  the  village 
to  a town,  and  permitted  new  houfes  to  be  built  on 
a regular  plan  with  the  former. 

To  the  houfc  of  Anhalt-Deffau  belongs  alfo  a con- 
fiderable  tracl  of  land  in  the  kingdom  of  Prujfta. 

Anhalt-BehnbuRG  contains  eight  bailiwics,  the 
principal  places  in  which  are, 

Bernburg,  the  capital,  and  refidence  of  the  prince. 
This  city  is  feated  on  the  river  Saale,  or  Sala,  over 
which  it  has  a handfome  bridge  of  free-fcone.  This 
is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  confifls  properly  of 
three  diftinCl  towns.  On  the  land  fide  it  is  encom- 
pafled  with  walls  and  moats,  and  befides  its  magif- 
tracy,  has  a governor,  appointed  by  the  prince,  who 
prefides  in  the  fupreme  court  ofjuflice.  The  caflle 
is  one  of  the  mofl  ancient,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  celebrated  fortrefs  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt. 
It  Hands  on  a high  rock,  and  is  furrounded  with  a 
deep  and  lined  moat  ; and  below  it  runs  the  Saale, 
on  which  Hands  the  noble  Hone  fluice  eredled  in 
1696  by  prince  Vidor  Amadeus.  The  Augufiine 
convent  in  this  place  was,  at  the  Reformation,  con- 
verted into  an  hofpital  and  poor-houfe. 

Hartzgerode  derived  its  name  from  being  fitu- 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  foreft  of  Hartz.  Both 
the  walls  and  houfes  are  buiH  of  a motley  kind  of 
marble,  which  abounds  in  this  country  On  its  eaH 
Hde  prince  William , in  160 1,  ereCted  a new  town, 
which  in  1705  was  called  Augujlenjladt : and  oppo- 
fite  to  it  is  a fuburb  called  the  Liberty,  which  has 
an  hofpital  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  north-lide  is 
the  New  Mine  Town  called  Wilhelmjladt . 

Wilhelmshof,  a houfe  and  farm  belonging  to 
the  prince,  lies  in  the  foreH  not  far  from  Hartzge- 
rode  : it  is  an  elegant  ftru&ure,  moH  delightfully 
Htuated.  The  building  was  completed  in  1582,  and 
confifls  of  two  Hories.  Farther  in  the  foreH,  on  a 
high  and  Heep  mountain,  are  to  be  feen  fome  ruins 
of  the  ancient  caflle  of  Anhalt , which  are  now  over- 
grown with  bufhes. 

The  abbey  of  Gernrode  was  originally  a free  tem- 
poral convent  for  ladies,  founded  in  the  year  960, 
and  richly  endowed  : but  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  re- 
fuming it  in  1624,  that  houfe  was  confirmed  in  the 
Vol.  II. 


enjoyment  of  its  pofTeffions  by  the  treaty  of  Wejlphn- 
Ha;  and  thence  became  intitled  to  a feat  and  voice 
among  the  prelates  of  the  Rhine,  both  in  the  impe- 
rial diet,  and  that  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxo,:;. — 
'i’lie  abbey  itfelf  is  converted  into  a man fion- houfe. — 
The  town  of  Gernrode  was  at  firfl  only  a village  ; but, 
on  the  additions  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  abbev, 
the  inhabitants,  whofe  number  encreafed,  obtained 
feveral  immunities  and  'privileges.  Divine  worfhip 
is  performed  in  the  abbey  church,  that  belonging 
to  the  town  being  for  the  mofl  part  ufed  only  at  fu- 
nerals. 

The  prince  refries  in  the  palace  of  Schaumburg, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

The  principality  of  Anhalt-Cothen  confifls 
of  four  bailiwics,  the  principal  town  of  which  is, 

Cothen,  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  fituated  on 
the  little  river  Zitau,  and  confifting  of  the  Old  and 
New  Town,  which  were  incorporated  in  16-20.  It 
is  a confiderable  place,  the  inhabitants  amounting  to 
about  fifteen  thoufand.  They  have  three  churches, 
a Calvinift  and  Lutheran  orphan  houfe,  and  each  has 
a free-fehool  ; among  the  other  public  buildings  is 
an  hofpital.  In  this  town  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Co- 
then lias  a palace  He  keeps  a body  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  well  clothed ; and  his  revenues,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Han  way,  are  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  thoufand  dollars. 

We  now  come  to  the  principality  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  which  contains  feven  bailiwics,  the  principal 
places  in  which  are, 

Zerbst,  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  and  the  larg- 
eftand  handfomefl  town  in  all  Anhalt.  The  prince’s 
palace  is  very  magnificent.  In  this  town  are  two 
Lutheran  churches,  one  belonging- to  the  Calvinifts, 
and  an  univerfity  common  to  all  the  princes  of  An- 
halt, which  has  three  Calviniftical  and  one  Lutheran 
profefTor  ; befides  which,  here  is  alfo  a Lutheran 
and  Calviniftical  fchool.  The  beer  brewed  here, 
with  its  manufactures  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  are  ve- 
ry profitable  articles,  though  the  firfl  was  formerly 
more  efteemed  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbjl  is  alfo  proprietor  of 
the  iordfhip  of  7.evee,  in  the  circle  of  Wejlphalia. 

We  {hall  conclude  this  fection  with  a concife  ac- 
count of  the  abbey  and  town  of  Rhiedlinburg,  and  the 
abbey  of  Walkenried. 

The  abbey  of  PAhiedHiiburg  was  founded  between 
the  years  932  and  936,  by  king  Henry  I.  and  enrich- 
ed by  his  coufin  Matilda;  but  in  1739  embraced 
Lutheraniftn.  It  at  prefent  confifls  of  four  dignita- 
ries, viz.  the  lady  abbefs  and  three  others,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  titles  of  provoft,  dean,  and  canon. — 
The  abbefs  is  a princefs  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  di- 
et enjoys  both  a feat  and  voice  on  the  bench  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Rhine,  as  fire  likewife  does  in  the 
diets  of  Upper  Saxony.  \ 

Anciently  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  held  the  patronage 
of  government  of  ^uedlinburg  as  a fief  from  the  ab- 
M m bey ; 
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ey  ; and  it  afterward  continued  a long  time  here- 
ditary in  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  by  which  it  was  at 
length  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  for 
the  I uin  of  three  hundred  thoufand  rix-doilars  ; and, 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  concluded  in  15741  be- 
tween the  elector  Auguftus  and  the  abbeis  Eliza- 
beth, no  abbefs,  nor  any  other  dignitary,  was  to  be 
cholen  without  t tie  knowledge  of  the  patron. 

Here  is  alio  the  free  abbey  of  Waj.kenriEd,  which 
was  of  the  Ciftercian  order,  and  poiTelled  of  feveral 
eiiutes  ; but  in  154b,  the  abbot  introduced  the  Lu- 
theran dodirine  and  fervice  ; but,  at  the  peace  of 
Wejlphalia,  the  patronage  of  the  abbey  was  abolilh- 
ed,  and  it  was  rendered  an  hereditary  fief,  that 
is  now  iubjedt  to  the  prince  of  Brunj'wic  Wolfen- 
kuttli. 

S E C T.  XVII. 

The  Pr  'mapaUt'es  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Eifenach,  and  Go- 
! ha  ; with  the  principal  Places  in  each. 

SAXE  W E IMA  R,  which  lies  in  Thu- 
ringia, extends  along  the  I!m  ; which,  after  travel- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  principality,  lofes  itlelf 
in  the  Saale.  its  length,  taken  in  its  utmoft  extent, 
is  about  twenty- fix  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth 
twenty-three;  but  considerable  parts  of  the  principa- 
lity are  detached  from  the  main  body. 

The  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  has  two  votes,  both 
in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  Upper 
Saxony. 

The  principality  is  divided  into  thirteen  baili- 
wics,  the  principal  towns  in  which  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Weimar,  or  Weymar,  the  capital,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  prince,  is  feated  in  a valley  by  the  river 
II m,  in  1 i°  49’  E.  longitude,  and  in  510  6 N.  lati- 
tude. The  new  palace,  called  Wilhelmjburg,  is  a very 
noble  building,  and  contains  the  duke’s  valuable  li- 
brary, a cabinet  of  medals,  and  a gallery  of  painting  ; 
and  in  it  is  a whifpering-gallery,  like  that  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  London.  The  old  caftle,  which  has  a bridge 
before  it,  is  called  the  Red  Palace.  The  town  church 
has  always  for  its  minifter  the  fuper-intendant-gene- 
ral  of  the  principality,  and  contains  the  hereditary 
vault  of  the  princes.  Here  is  a feminary  founded  by 
duke  William  Ernefh 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is  Belvedere,  a 
feat  of  the  princes,  built  by  duke  Erneft  Auguftus, 
which  has  very  beautiful  gardens,  and  a very  fine 
green-houfe. 

The  principality  of  Efiach,  which  is  fubjefl  to  the 
dukeofSrtxe  Weimar,  all'o  lies  in  Thuringia,  extend- 
ing chiefly  along  the  Worra  and  the  frontiers  of 
HeJJe.  The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and 
woody,  and  it  bears  fo  little  grain,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  be  fupplied  with  a great  deal  of 
»t  from  other  places.  However,  the  neighbourhood 


of  Jena  an  1 fome  other  traRs  yield  wine  ; it  has 
aifo  mines  of  copper,  iron,  vitriol,  and  allum,  and 
fome  falt-fprings. 

The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  and  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar , fits  and  votes  in  the  diets  of  the  em- 
pire and  Upper  Saxony  as  prince  of  Fifenacb. 

This  principality  is  divided  into  nine  diftri&s, 
the  principal  towns  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Eisenach,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  feated 
on  the  NeJJe,  which  here  receives  into  it  the  Hoijel, 
in  1 o°  31  E.  longitude,  and  in  50°  59'  N.  latirude. 
The  prince's  palace  is  a noble  building.  Here  are 
the  various  colleges  for  the  different  branches  of  the 
government  ; beiides  an  academy,  a feminary  for  the 
learned  languages,  and  an  orphan-houfe. 

Jena,  a town  licuared  on  the  Saale,  or  Sa/a,  which 
waihes  it  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  fides.  It  lies  in  a 
pleafant  V2le,  among  hills  that  produce  a great  quan- 
tity of  wine.  The  town  forms  an  oblong-fquare, 
and  is  furrounded  with  moats,  walls,  and  high  tow- 
ers. '1  here  is  here  a celebrated  univerftty,  in  which 
is  a very  valuable  library,  an  obfervatory,  ancfjihy- 
lic-gardens.  There  are  feveral  churches,  and  with- 
out the  town  are  four  fuburbs. 

The  principality  of  Saxe  Gotha,  which  lies  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  that  of  Eifenach,  abounds  in  grain 
and  fruit  ; and  in  the  fouthern  divifion,  which  takes 
in  a part  of  the  forefts  of  Thuringia , are  feveral 
mine-works. 

The  rivers  that  rife  in  this  principality  are  the 
Leina,  which  falls  into  the  NeJJe ; the  Apfeljlatt , 
which  runs  into  th e Gera  ; the  NeJJe,  -which  has  its 
fource  in  the  territory  of  Erfurt,  and  traverfing  the 
principality  of  Gotha , from  eaft  to  weft,  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Werra,  after  it  has  received  the  HorfeJ 
which  alio  rifes  in  this  principality. 

Gotha  contains  feven  cities,  five  towns,  and  two 
hundred  churches. 

The  eftablillied  religion  is  that  of  Lutheranifm, 
with  refpedt  to  which,  and  the  inftruftion  of  youth, 
there  are  fome  excellent  regulations  ; particularly 
an  inlpeftor  travels  through  the  country,  and 
makes  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  churches  and 
fchools. 

The  duke  maintains  two  regiments,  confifting  of 
eight  hundred  men  : of  thefeone  is  quartered  in  the 
principality  of  Gotha,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Alten- 
hurg.  He  all’o  keeps  a guard  of  a hundred  and  lixty 
foldiers,  with  a body  of  artillery. 

The  principality  of  Gotha  is  divided  into  twelve 
bailiwics,  the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is  feated 
in  a plain  near  the  Leina.  Canals,  lined  with  ftone, 
are  drawn  from  that  river  through  all  the  ftreets  of 
the  city,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  and  handlomeft 
towns  in  all  Thuringia.  Within  the  walls  are  906 
hdufes,  befides  many  others  which  ftand  on  the  ram- 
parts ; and  there  are  large  fuburbs.  It  has  an  hof- 
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pital  for  the  foldiers,  with  two  fchools  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  largeft  of  the  barracks  the  cadets  are 
inftruRed  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  military  art. 

Here  is  likewife  a foundry  for  cannon  and  bells. 

Within  the  town  is  the  bailiwic  houfe,  with  two 
churches,  a fem'mary,  an  alms-houfe  for  widows, 
and  an  orphan-houfe.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
coniiderable  trade  in  woollen  manufactures,  as  alio  in 
wood  and  beer,  and  betides  the  profits  anting  from 
agriculture,  receive  contiderabie  advantage  from  its 
being  the  thorough-fare  from  Leipjic  to  Upper  Ger- 
many. 

tin  a hill  above  the  town  ftands  a fortified  cattle 
or  palace,  which  affords  an  extenfive  profpeCt  over 
the  fertile  plain.  Here  the  prefent  duke,  Erneft 
Lewis,  who  is  coufin  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain , 
keeps  a fplendid  court.  His  father  Frederic,  who 
was  a knight  of  the  garter,  died  in  the  year  1772  ; 
he  was  brother  to  her  late  royal  highnefs  the  princefs 
dowager  of  Wales , whom  he  furvived  only  a month. 
In  this  palace  is  a well  provided  armoury,  with  a 
very  valuable  library,  which  confifts  of  about  thirty 
thoufand  printed  volumes,  and  two  thoufand  manu- 
fcripts,  and  in  the  apartments  belonging  to  it  are  the 
portraits  of  feveral  perfons  eminent  for  their  birth, 
high  Ration,  or  learning.  'The  cabinet  of  medals  is 
faid  to  be  next  to  thofe  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
France , the  dukes  of  Florence  and  Parma , one  of  the 
mold  valuable  in  the  whole  world.  The  mufeum  at 
Gotha  is  far  from  being  contemptible.  It  contains  a 
number  of  onyxes  fet  in  different  kinds  of  work,  which 
are  valued  at  fixty  thoufand  dollars  ; among  which  is 
one  of  admirable  beauty,  reprefenting  a man  fitting 
with  a fpear  in  his  hand,  and  a woman  Handing  by 
him.  The  figure  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  to  be  feen  here 
cut  out  of  a tingle  amethyft.  Here  is  a filver  ele- 
phant on  a pedeftal  of  agate,  with  the  caparifons  of 
gold  fet  with  emeralds  and  diamonds;  and,  among 
a multitude  of  other  curiofities,  are  two  or  three 
earthen  vaffes  painted  by  Raphael,  and  a large  copper 
bowl  enamelled  with  black  and  white,  afcribed  to 
the  fame  artift,  which  coff  the  duke  ten  thoufand 
dollars.  Here  is  alfo  a good  collection  of  pictures, 
the  molt  remarkable  of  which  are  Paul  Rubens,  his 
miftrefs,  and  his  difciple  Vandyk,  all  painted  in  one 
piece  by  Rubens  himfelf ; a book  in  which  Brugel  the 
elder  has  exquifitely  painted  fixty-one  portraits  of 
perfons  of  diftinCtion,  and  a fcreen  of  feven  large 
leaves,  on  which  is  painted  by  the  fame  Brugel  the 
moft  remarkable  paffages  in  the  New  Teftament. 
Here  is  alfo  a ring,  in  which  is  fet  a molt  curious 
watch.  Among  the  works  in  ivory,  are  Auguffus 
king  of  Poland  on  horfeback,  and  fourteen  hollow 
balls  turned  one  within  another.  Here  is  a marlhal’s 
Raff  and  a flageolet  made  of  the  cinnamon-tree,  and 
a Raft'  on  which  the  paflion  of  Chrilt  is  engraved 
with  furprifing  minutenefs  ; a landfcape  made  entire- 
ly of  corolines  ; the  elevation  of  a palace,  all  of 
garden  feeds,  arranged  with  the  niceft  art  ; a gondola 
and  crown,  both  made  of  cloves. 
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There  are  alfo  in  the  palace  a church,  in  which  is  a 
very  fine  chapel,  a mint,  a laboratory  for  fire-works, 
and  adjoining  to  it  is  a beautiful  garden. 

Without  the  gates  is  Fredericfthal,  a kind  of 
banqueting  houfe,  well  worth  feeing.  Among  the 
paintings  in  this  laft  palace,  is  a large  piece,  reprefent- 
ing the  czar  Peter  on  horfeback,  conducted  by  Mer- 
cury, Neptune,  Fame,  Courage,  and  Plenty,  with 
feveral  other  figures  offering  him  gifts  ; and  alio  a 
family  hiftory  piece  in  four  compartments,  the  firft 
reprefenting  the  carrying  off  the  Sax-on  princes  Ernelt 
and  Albert;  the  fecond,  their  relcue ; the  third, 
their  magnificent  reception  at  their  return;  and  the 
fourth,  the  execution  of  the  robbers. 

The  garden  of  this  palace  is  lmall  ; but  well  laid 
out  in  walks,  water-works,  and  parterres,  adorned 
with  buffoes  and  ftatues ; among  which  are  fome 
good  copies  of  the  moft  celebrated  pieces  of  antiquity. 
At  the  end  of  the  garden  is  a delightful  grotto,  the 
pavement  of  which  is  of  variegated  marble  dug  near 
Coburg;  and  the  ceilings  and  walls  are  embellilhed 
with  fhells,  ores,  and  figures  in  glafs-work.  In  the 
apartment  of  the  fecond  Rory  are  fome  curious  paint- 
ings of  flowers  and  vegetables.  On  one  fide  of  the 
grotto,  among  feveral  fmall  jetteaus,  is  the  image  of 
Neptune,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Thetis. 

Between  Fredericjlhal  and  the  caftle  is  a fine  oran- 
gery, or  green-houfe,  kept  in  excellent  order,  where, 
among  a number  of  exotics,  are  to  be  feen  coffee  and 
ftrawberry- trees. 

SECT.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Principalities  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Altenburg, 

and  Querfurt,  with  the  mojl  confderable  Places  in  each . 

T FI  E principality  of  Saxe-Coburg  lies  to  the 
foutheaft  of  the  foreft  of  Thuringia , but  belongs  to 
Upper  Saxony ; to  the  north  it  terminates  on  the 
county  of  Schwartzburg , to  the  eaftward  on  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Bamberg , to  the  fouthward  on  that  of  Wurtz- 
burg , and  to  the  weftward  on  that  of  Henrieberg. 

It  is  forty- three  miles  long,  and  fixteen  where 
broadeft. 

The  foil  is  moftly  fertile  ; in  the  valleys  along  the 
rivers  are  fine  pafture-grounds,  and  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in  grazing  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle  ; it  alfo  produces  a great  deal 
of  flax,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigjberg  are 
vineyards.  The  forefts  afford  timber  and  wood  for 
fuel.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and 
iron  ; and  there  are  here  found  pit  coal,  gypfum, 
alabafter,  and  marble. 

The  river  Itz  or  Itsch,  which  rifes  in  the  foreft 
of  Thuringia , traverfes  the  country  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  after  receiving  feveral  little  rivers,  dit  - 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Mayn  ; and  the  Steinach, 
which  has  alfo  its  fource  here,  falls  into  the  fame 
river  ; the  Werra  likewife  riles  in  this  principality, 
and  flows  into  the  country  of  Henneberg. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  arc  almoft  all  Lutherans,  except  a 
few  Calvinifts  at  Hddburghmifen , where  they  have  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion.  The  people  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  trade,  and  the  country  pro- 
duces luch  plenty  of  corn,  that  it  has  more  than 
fufficient  for  home  confumption.  Its  mold  ufual 
exports,  however,  are  black  cattle,  fatted  flieep,  and 
wool.  The  inhabitants  of  Sonnenberg  deal  in  Hates, 
hones,  and  gun-flints,  wooden-ware,  pitch,  and  pot- 
alh.  The  other  towns  purfue  different  occupations, 
and  the  whole  country  is  provided  with  all  manner  of 
neceflary  artificers. 

The  principality  of  Coburg  formerly  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Henneberg ; but  by  marriage  became 
annexed  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  and  at  length  de- 
volved to  duke  Erneft  the  Pious,  the  founder  of  the 
prefent  line  of  the  family  of  Gotha,  who  divided  it 
among  his  Ions  ; whence  it  comes  at  prefent  to  be 
divided  between  the  houfes  of  Saxe-Saalfeild,  Saxe- 
Meinungen,  Saxe-Hildburghaufen,  and  Saxe-Gotha. 

In  the  whole  principality  are  ten  cities  and  flx 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  : 
Coburg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  principality,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  duke  of  Coburg- Saalfield,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a valley  on  the  ltfch,  in  50°  32'  N.  latitude, 
and  in  1 t°  30'  E.  longitude.  It  is  defended  by  a 
flrong  cafile  on  a neighbouring  lull,  where  Luther 
chiefly  refided  during  the  diet  of  Augjburg  in  1 340. 
Both  the  town  and  fuburbs  are  walled  in,  and  the 
latter  are  larger  than  the  former.  The  princes  pa- 
lace, called  Ehrenburg,  is  in  the  town,  and  contains 
the  archives  of  the  principality.  The  town  is  like- 
wise the  feat  of  the  feveral  office  t the  government 
belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Saxe  Coburg-Saalfield,  as 
the  privy-council,  the  regency,  the  treafury,  and  the 
coniiftory,  and  in  the  market-place  fta.nds  the  chan- 
cery. Here  are  four  churches,  with  a feminary 
called  Cafimirianum,  from  its  founder  duke  John 
Cafimir  ; a town  fchool,  a gold  and  filver  manufac- 
tory, and  one  of  porcelain.  Without  the  town  is 
an  hofpital,  in  which  is  a fmall  church. 

Hildbukghausi.n,  the  refidence  of  the  duke  of 
that  diftriCf,  is  iituated  on  the  INerra,  and  contains 
many  handfome  houfes,  moft  of  which  are  not  only 
regular,  and  of  an  eopial  height,  but  the  ftreets  are 
broad  and  flraight.  In  the  market-place  hands  the 
town-houfe,  in  which  the  regency,  treafury,  and  con- 
flflory,  have  their  meetings.  Here  is  alfo  a Lutheran 
church,  to  which  is  annexed  the  fuperintendency  of 
the  principality  of  Hildbu.  gh utfen,  and  the  Latin 
fchool.  In  the  Old  Town  is  alfo  tire  duke’s  palace, 
which  is  a large  regular  building,  begun  by  duke  Er- 
neft in  1683,  and  in  its  church  is  a burial  vault 
belonging  to  the  family.  In  the  New  Town  is  a Lu- 
theran and  C dviniftical  church. 

The  principality  of  Altenburg  borders  to  the  weft 
on  the  Upper  Principality  of  Scbwartzburg,  and  the 
principality  of  IN dinar  ; to  the  north  on  the  circles  of 
dim  ingia  and  LeljJic ; to  the  eaft  on  the  circle  of 
I.eipjic,  and  the  lordfliip  of  Schonberg ; and  to  the 
fouth  on  the  circles  of  Erizgebrig  and  Neujladt. 


The  foil  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  alfo  abounds  in 
good  paftures,  whence  grazing  is  carried  on,  and 
there  is  a large  breed  of  liorles.  The  country  like- 
wife  produces  plenty  of  wood,  and  the  mines  yield 
copper,  cobalt,  vitriol,  and  other  minerals.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Pleijfe. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  Lutheranifm,  and 
the  churches  and  fchools  are  ranged  under  feveral 
fuperintendencies,  over  which  is  placed  a general 
fuperintendent,  who  refides  in  Altenburg.  The 
ftates  of  this  principality  are  divided  into  thofe  in 
the  Altenburg,  Saalfeld,  and  Eifenbtrg  circles,  and 
confift  of  the  nobility  and  towns  of  thefe  three 
diftriCts,  who  have  their  principal  meetings  at  Al- 
tenburgh. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  principality  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Altenburg  anciently  named  Pleifis,  the  capital  of 
the  principality,  is  fubject  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

It  ftands  high  on  an  uneven  fpot  of  ground,  and 
the  caftle,  which  is  feated  on  a rock,  is  famous  in 
hiftory  for  being  the  refidence  of  the  former  electors 
and  dukes,  and  from  hence  the  young  princes  Erneft 
and  Albert,  who  were  afterwards  the  founders  of  the 
two  principal  lines  of  the  Saxon  houfe,  were  carried 
oft’  in  the  year  1455  » ^ut  Fences  were  recovered, 
and  thole  who  had  taken  them  executed.  In  the 
town  is  a (lately  building,  in  which  the  fecretarie’s 
office  is  kept,  and  where  the  regency  and  confiftory 
hold  their  meetings  ; and  two  churches,  one  of  which 
is  a fuperintendency.  Here  is  alio  a houfe  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  of  decayed  families,  a 
public  feminary,  a houfe  belonging  to  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  a mufeum  and  library,  and  an 
orphan-houfe.  This  town,  which  had  fuffered 
greatly  by  accidental  fires,  and  the  wars  in  1263, 
was  burnt  by  the  Huffites  in  1430.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialills  in  1632,  and  fuffered  much  by 
the  civil  war  before  the  treaty  of  INeJlphalia. 

Saalfeld  is  a pretty  handfome  town,  feated  on 
the  river  Sale,  in  a beautiful  iituation,  amidft  hills 
and  meadows.  This  town  and  its  diltrict  is  fubject 
to  the  dun  by  of  Coburg  Saolfield.  T he  palace  here 
was  begun  by  duke  Albert,  and  for  lome  time 
honoured  by  being  the  refidence  of  the  Saaljield  line, 
till  on  their  acquiring  a (hare  of  the  principality  of 
Coburg  they  removed  thither.  In  this  town  are  three 
churches,  a good  grammar-fehool,  a fmelting  and 
vitriol  houle,  with  lome  manufactures  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  ftlk  fluffs.  On  an  eminence  near  the 
town  ftands  the  once  celebrated  and  rich  Benedictine 
abbey  of  St.  Peter,  whofe  abbot  was  a prince  of  the 
empire,  and  had  a vote  anJ  leat  in  the  diets  and  alfo 
the  privilege  of  coinage.  The  lands  belonging  to 
this  abbey  are  converted  into  bailiwics,  and  belong 
to  the  family  of  Altenburg. 

The  principality  of  'unfurt  belongs  to  the  duke 
of  Saxe- INeijJenfels,  and  is  furrounded  by  the  country 
of  Alansfdd,  the  diocefe  of  Merfeburg,  the  districts  of 
Treyburg,  W endtljhln  in  the  circle  of  Thuringia,  and. 
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by  part  of  the  territories  of  Eifenach.  The  principal 
places  in  the  principality  are, 

QuerfuRT,  a charter  town,  feated  on  the  little 
river  IE ate,  and 

Heldrungen,  a fmall  town,  feated  near  the  Un- 
frut,  which  is  the  feat  of  a fuperintendency,  and  had 
formerly  a ftrong  caftle. 

SECT.  XIX. 

Of  the  Principality  »/ScHffiRTZBUEG. 

The  Situation  of  its  two  feparate  Parts  ; their  Produce, 

Rivers,  Government,  Arms,  and  the  principal 

Places  belonging  to  each  of  the  reigning  Princes. 

THE  principality  of  Schwartzburg  has  its 
fouthern,  or  upper  part,  feparated  from  the  north,  or 
lower  part,  by  an  intermediate  fpace  of  fix  German 
miles  ; the  former  being  furrounded  by  the  princi- 
palities of  Coburg , Altenburg , and  Eifenach , with  the 
territory  of  Erfurt  ; and  the  latter  by  the  circle  of 
Thuringia , the  eledtorate  of  Saxony , and  the  countries 
of  Stolberg,  Hohenfein , Eichsfelde , and  the  territory  of 
Mulhaufen. 

This  principality  has  feveral  beautiful  and  fertile 
parts,  which  produce  all  kinds  of  grain,  efculent 
vegetables,  and  fruit  in  great  quantities  : other  places 
afford  tolerable  wine  ; and  the  forefts  of  Thuringia 
and  the  Hartz  are  of  confiderable  advantage  to  the 
country,  from  the  great  quantity  of  timber  annually 
cut  down  and  exported.  Thefe  forefts  likewife 
abound  in  deer,  wild  boars,  and  other  game ; and 
the  rivers  and  ponds  yield  a great  variety  of  fifti. 
There  are  here  likewife  mines  of  filver  and  copper, 
and  in  fome  places  are  dug  a very  beautiful  red  and 
white  alabafter. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  Upper  Principality  are 
the  Schwartze,  which  ifluing  out  of  the  foreff  of 
Thuringia , beyond  the  caftle  of  Schwartzburg , at 
length  falls  into  the  Sala  ; and  the  Ilm,  which  rifes 
in  the  foreff  of  Thuringia , as  does  alfo  the  Gera. 
In  the  Lower  Principality  are  the  following  rivers  : 
the  Helme,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Unfrut  ; 
the  Wipper,  which  rifes  at  Eichsfelde , and  alfo  falls 
in  the  Uujlrut ; and  the  Hex.be,  which  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  fame  river. 

In  the  whole  principality  are  twelve  boroughs,  ten 
market-towns,  fifteen  caftles,  and  about  a hundred 
thoufand  perfons.  The  princely  houfes  and  their  fub- 
jedls  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 

The  princes  of  Schwartzburg  are  inverted  by  the 
emperor  with  the  office  of  grand  mafter  of  the  horfe 
to  the  empire,  and  they  are  alfo  huntfmen  of  the 
empire  ; but  this  title  is  enjoyed  by  other  German 
princes.  Their  full  titles  run  thus : Princes  of 
Schwartzburg,  and  of  the  four  counties  of  the  em- 
pire •,  counts  of  Hohenfein  ; lords  of  Arnfadt , Son- 
derfoaufen, Leutenberg,  Lohra,  and  C lettenberg. 

Their  arms  are  quarterly  per  pale  four  tranfverfe 
beams  or,  and  azure,  containing  for  Schwartzburg , 
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a lion  ; for  Arnfadt  an  eagle  fable.  In  a .field  or  ; for 
Hohenfein  checquee  argent  and  gules  ; for  Leutenberg 
a lion  pafiant  or.  The  middle  ihield  is  argent  a ftag 
gules,  or  fable,  for  Lohra  ; beneath  it  argent  a pitch- 
fork,  and  a currycomb  gules,  in  token  of  the  office  of 
mafter  of  the  horfe.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole,  on 
a particular  Ihield,  is  the  imperial  fpread  eagle,  with 
the  feeptre  and  monde,  and  on  a fmall  lhell  on  its 
breaft  is  the  imperial  crown,  denoting  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Gunther,  count  of  Schwartzburg , 
was  elefted  king  of  Germany. 

In  1713  the  two  principal  lines  entered  into  a 
perpetual  compact  and  union,  by  which  the  divifion 
of  the  princely  houfe  into  that  of  Sonderfoaufen  and 
Rudolf  adt  was  confirmed,  and  the  reigning  princes  of 
both  lines  were,  in  1754,  introduced  to  fit  and  vote 
in  the  college  of  princes. 

Each  reigning  prince  has  an  actual  privy-council, 
and  by  the  divifion  of  the  Schwartzburg  lands  between 
the  two  ruling  lines,  each  of  them  is  to  maintain 
two  courts  of  regency;  that  is,  the  prince  of 
Schwartzburg- Sonderfoaufen  one  at  Sonderfoaufen , the 
other  at  Arnfadt ; and  the  prince  of  Schwartzburg - 
Rudolf  adt  one  at  Rudolf  adt,  and  another  at  Franken- 
haufen.  Each  has  alfo  its  counfellors  at  law  and 
regency,  who  are  abfolutely  independent  of  each 
other,  and  only  fubordinate  to  their  own  prince  -,  but, 
by  agreement,  appeals,  though  with  fome  limitations, 
are  carried  from  the  Schwartzburg  regencies  at  Son- 
derfoaufen and  Frankenhaufen , to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony % regency  at  Drefden,  and  thofe  from  the  regency 
of  Arnfadt  to  that  of  Saxe  IV dinar. 

Each  prince  has  likewife  his  colonel,  captain,  and 
lieutenants  for  the  management  of  military  affairs  ; 
and  when  the  empire  is  engaged  in  a wrar,  the  houfe 
of  Schwartzburg,  together  with  the  count  of  Reuffen , 
furnifhes  a regiment  of  fix  companies,  amounting  to 
a thoufand  men. 

The  territories  of  Schwartzburg-  Sonderfoaufen  are 
divided  into  thirteen  bailiwics,  the  principal  places 
in  which  are  the  following  : 

Arnstadt  on  the  Gera,  a river  which  a little  above 
divides  itfelf  into  two  branches.  This  town  has  a 
handfome  ftone  bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  river, 
and  within  the  lalt  thirty  years  the  buildings  in  the 
town,  both  public  and  private,  are  much  improved. 
Here  is  likewife  an  ancient  refidentiary  caftle,  with 
a church,  and  near  it  a palace  for  the  princefs  dowa- 
ger, erected  in  1732,  with  three  churches,  a provin- 
cial fchool  of  eight  claffes,  a regency,  a conliftory 
and  exchequer.  On  the  Gera  are  erected  fome  brafs 
andiron-works,  befides  feveral  mills ; and  near  the 
town  is  a houfe  for  the  making  of  faltpetre. 

Sondershausen  is  a town  feated  on  the  lEipper , 
which  at  this  place  is  joined  by  the  Beber.  On  an 
eminence  without  the  town  ftands  the  palace,  where 
the  ruling  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Sonderfoaufen  ufually 
refides.  The  front  of  this  palace  is  new,  and  befides 
many  other  fine  apartments,  fplendidly  furnifhed,  is 
a moft  fuperb  faloon  called  the  Giant’s-hall.  The 
garden  here  is  laid  out  in  a molt  beautiful  manner. — 
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Tn  the  armoury  Hands  an  image  of  Pufirich,  one  of 
the  // 'endf  idols,  cafi  in  a black  fhining  metal,  and 
hollow  within.  The  body,  which  is  every  where 
large,  is  toward  the  belly  an  ell  and  a quarter  round, 
and  capable  of  containing  above  a common  pail  of  wa- 
ter. Its  head  is  alfo  of  a di (proportionate  fize,  with 
a round  hole  inftead  of  the  mouth,  and  another  on  the 
crown.  The  right  hand  refts  on  the  head,  and  the 
left  in  his  lap;  but  the  middle  of  the  It  ft  arm  is  bro- 
ken off,  and  the  legs  are  mutilated.  Sonde- fhaufen  is 

the  feat  of  the  regency,  and  has  a confiftory  and  a 
court  of  juft'ce. 

The  territories  of  Sehwartzburg-Rudol/hidt  are  di- 
vided into  fifteen  dift rifts;  but  forne  of  them  the 
prince  of  this  fanrly  holds  jointly  with  the  count  of 
Siolllerg.  The  ptincipal  places  belonging  to  the  for- 
mer are  the  two  following  : 

Rudolstadt,  feated  on  the  Sala,  and  has  near  it 
a caftle,  which  Hands  on  an  eminence,  in  which  the 
princes  of  Schivartzburg-Rudol/ladt  ufually  refide. — 
This  caftle  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1735,  but  has  been 
fince  rebuilt.  Here  are  held  the  regency,  confiftory 
and  exchequer  courts  : and  in  the  town  church  is  to 
be  feen  the  burial-place  of  the  princes.  Eiere  is  alfo 
a fuperintendenev,  and  a feminary  of  divines,  founded 
in  1745  by  prince  John  Frederic,  and  in  honour  of 
him  called  Fredericianum. 

Frankenhausen  is  feated  on  a branch  of  the  Wip- 
per , which  paffes  through  the  town,  and  Hands  in  a 
fine  fertile  country,  on  the  fide  of  a mountain  that 
forms  a part  of  the  Hartz,  and  to  the  north  feparates 
its  diftrifts  from  a traft  called  the  Gulden  Vale ; indeed 
the  town  is  on  all  lides  environed  with  w7oods  and 
mountains.  It  has  a regency,  and  among  the  public 
building’s  are  the  prince’s  palace,  in  which  is  a chapel. 
There  are  alfo  two  churches  within  the  town,  and  two 
more  without  the  gates-  The  fthool  is  within  the 
remains  of  a Ciftercian  nunnery.  The  falt-works  of 
this  place  are  fome  of  the  mod  ancient  and  famous  in 
all  Germany, and  fo  ccnfiderable,  that  the  towTn  owes  its 
profperity  entirely  to  them.  There  are  a great  num- 
ber of  fait-houfes : the  fait  is  drawn  up  in  leather 
buckets  by  means  of  large  wheels,  which  are  turned 
by  the  river  Clipper  ; and  in  the  Upper  Town  ftands 
a fort  originally  built  for  the  prote&ion  of  thefe 
works. 

SECT.  XX. 

Of  the  Comity  of  MANSFELD. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  principal 
Towns. 

T FI  E county  of  Man  f eld  borders  on  the 
dntchy  of  M agdeburg,  and  the  principalities  of  Anhalt 
and  Halberfladt  ; and  extends  thirry-three  miles  in 
length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 

It  is  in  general  very  mountainous,  yet  affords  not 
only  pafturage,  but  good  corn-land,  and  has  large 
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woods,  chaces,  vineyards,  and  fifheries.  There  arc 
here  mines  of  a kind  of  a blackilh  glittering  fort  of 
flate,  w'hich  when  fmelted,  yields  much  copper  and 
filver,  a quintal  of  the  beft  fort  containing  five  pounds 
of  pure  copper  ; but  a quintal  of  the  worft  yields  only 
two  pounds.  From  this  copper  a great  deal  of  filver 
was  formerly  ext  rafted,  and  a great  number  of  dol- 
lars coined.  This  flate  is  alfo  remarkable  for  having 
the  imprefiion  of. various  animals,  efpecially  of  fifties, 
as  herrings  pearches,  and  pikes. 

In  this  country  are  likew'ife  two  confiderable  lakes, 
which,  though  they  ftand  near  each  other,  and  have 
even  a communication,  the  wxiter  of  the  Iargeft  is 
quite  fait,  while  that  in  the  other  is  perfeftly  frefh 
and  fweet.  They  both  abound  in  filli,  on  which  ac- 
count the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  along  their  banks 
fubfift  by  filhing,  and  they  alfo  afford  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  number  of  fnipes,  wild  geefe,  and  other  w'ater 
fowl,  fome  of  which  are  (hot,  and  others  taken  by 
the  net  The  Sala  is  the  northern  boundary  of  this 
country,  where  it  receives  the  Salze,  which  iffues 
from  the  above  fait  lake,  together  with  the  Schlenze 
and  other  fmaller  ftreams.  The  other  rivers  are  the 
IVipper  the  Eine,  and  the  IV eite. 

Part  of  this  country  is  under  the  fovereignty  of 
Saxony,  and  part  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Pruffta,  who 
enjoys  the  title  of  count  of  Mansfeld. 

'Hie  number  of  towns  in  the  whole  country  amounts 
to  feven.  The  prevailing  religion  is  that  of  Luthe- 
ranifin,  and  their  are  fixty-fix  parochial  villages  ; the 
clergy  belonging  to  them  are  divided  into  eight  dean- 
eries, the  adminiftration  of  which  and  of  the  feveral 
parifhes  is  lodged  in  the  general  fuperintendant  of  the 
county. 

The  titles  of  the  count  of  Mansfeld  are,  prince  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire,  Mansfeld  and  Fondi noble 
lord  of  Heldrungen , Seehurg,  and  Schraplau  ; and  lord 
of  the  lordfhips  of  Dobrzifch , Neuhaus,  and  Arnjlein. 

The  arms  for  ^uerjet  t are  argent  party  per  feffe 
gules ; for  Mansfeld,  fix  lozenges,  difpofed  in  two 
rows  gules  ■,  for  Arnjlein,  fable,  an  eagle  difplayed, 
with  the  bill,  legs,  and  claws  or  ; and  for  Heldrun- 
gen,  azure,  a lion  rampant  or,  with  a crown  of  the 
fame,  a tongue  exerted  gules,  and  a reverfed  tail, 
gules  and  argent  checquee  in  a bend. 

I he  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  follow7- 
ing: 

Eisleben,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  feated  in 
5i°39'  N.  latitude,  and  in  1 i°  56'  E.  longitude — It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  its  brewhoufes, 
and  for  the  copper  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  which 
were  formerly  in  fuch  good  condition,  that  between 
the  towns  of  Eifeben  and  Mansfeld  were  at  leaft 
thirty  fmelting-houfes,  which  generally  produced 
above  a thoufand  tons  of  copper  in  a year  ; and  every 
ton  contained  near  two  hundred  ounces  of  lilver  ; 
and  though  at  prefent  feveral  good  lhafts  are  over- 
flowed with  water,  and  the  ore  is  neither  fo  rich  in 
copper  nor  yields  fo  much  filver  as  formerly,  yet 
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thefe  mines  turn  to  good  account.  In  the  town  is  a 
caftle,  with  three  parifh  churches,  a grammar-fchool, 
a mine  office,  a coififtory,  a general  fuperintendency, 
and  about  a thoufand  houfes.  It  is  very  populous, 
and  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  and  bufinefs  of  the 
whole  county,  every  thing  designed  for  fale  being 
brought  hither;  whence  its  exports  to  the  Hartz  and 
into  Thuringia  are  very  con  fiderable. 

This  place  is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Martin  Luther,  who  a!fo  died  here.  Among  other 
relics  of  that  great  reformer  is  fhetvn  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  his  pulpit,  which,  from  the 
extreme  veneration  entertained  for  it,  is  only  preach- 
ed in  three  times  a year  ; that  is,  on  the  anniverfaries 
of  Luther’s  birth-day,  the  day  in  which  he  died,  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  catechetical  lectures.  There 
fs  here  alfo  Ihewn  the  wooden  bedftead  on  which 
Luther  lay,  which  is  pretended  to  be  of  fuch  extraor- 
dinary virtue,  that  whoever  carries  a bit  of  it  about 
him  will  never  be  troubled  with  the  head-ach,  and  a 
tooth-picker  made  of  it  infallibly  fecures  a perfon 
from  the  tooth-ach.  “ The  Swedes,”  fays  Keyfler, 
“ who  are  very  fond  of  being  thought  the  genuine 
“ fons  of  Luther,  carried  away  as  many  pieces,  faid 
“ to  be  cut  from  this  bedftead,  and  a table  that  be- 
“ longed  to  Luther,  as  would  have  made  feveral  ta- 
bles  and  bedheads.  As  this  afforded  great  fatis- 
« faction,  fo  it  yielded  no  fmall  profit  to  thofe  who 
“ fhewed  thefe  relics ; for  a very  fmall  part  of  the 
“ gratuities  they  got  on  this  occafion  was  fufEcient  to 
« buy  fuch  another  lucrative  bedftead.”  Our  impar- 
tiality would  not  permit  our  fupprefling  fo  extraordi- 
nary a circumftance,  though  we  are  forry  to  find  any 
of  the  followers  of  that  reformer  fo  weak  and  fo 
■wicked  as  to  countenance  fuch  grofs  fuperftition, 
which  every  rational  proteftant  muft  condemn,  and 
which  Luther  himfelf,  were  he  living,  would  cenfure 
with  the  utmoft  warmth  and  indignation. 

The  city  of  Mansjeld  is  fituated  five  miles  to  the 
north-weft  of  Eifeben,  and  is  very  fmall.  Its  caftle, 
which  is  feated  on  a high  rock,  was  formerly  both  a 
fortrefs  and  the  refidence  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld ; 
but  the  fore-part  of  it  only  remains,  the  reft,  toge- 
ther with  the  walls  and  baftions,  being  blown  up  in 
the  year  1674. 

SECT.  XXI. 

Of  the  County  c/'Wernigerode. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Rivers,  Government, 
and  principal  Towns. 

THE  county  of  Wernigerode  is  fituated 
partly  on  the  Hartz,  and  borders  on  the  principalities 
of  Blankenburg,  Brunfwic,  and  Hildejheim ; and  is  only 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth. 

One  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  the 
other  level.  The  hills  form  a kind  of  amphitheatre, 
rifing  gradually  behind  each  other.  The  moft  difi- 


tinguifhed  of  thefe  is  Great  Brocken,  which  fome 
efteem  the  higheft  mountain  in  all  Get  many.  No 
trees,  or  fcarce  any  fmall  llirubs,  are  to  be  fjund  on 
its  fummit,  which  frequently  remains  covered  with 
fnow  till  midfummer,  and  in  fome  of  the  northern 
parts  even  longer.  Out  of  this  mountain  iffues  the 
life,  with  the  Great  and  Little  Bade,  and  alfo  the 
Ecker.  The  mountains  afford  very  valuable  plants, 
with  berries  of  all  kinds,  particularly  cranberries, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  preferved  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Oak  and  beech  are  lefs  common  here  than 
firs  and  pines,  though  great  care  is  taken  in  planting 
and  keeping  up  the  for  efts. 

The  plains  are  very  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain, 
pulfe,  turnips,  flax,  culinary  herbs,  fruit,  and  other 
vegetables.  As  the  meadows  and  paftures  are  very 
rich,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  here,  and  the 
country  likewile  abounds  in  all  manner  of  beafts  of 
chace  and  wild  fowl. 

This  country  alfo  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  cobalt, 
free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  marl,  and  clay  for  bricks  and 
pots. 

The  country  is  very  populous,  and  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  is 
Low  German.  They  export  corn,  oatmeal,  all  kinds 
of  berries,  timber,  and  brufh-wood  ; as  alfo  deals, 
oil,  fine  oxen,  venifon,  hogs,  fifh,  chalk,  faltpetre, 
gunpowder,  caft  and  wrought  iron,  wrought  copper, 
which  is  imported  rough,  paper,  cloth,  fluffs,  and 
brandy. 

This  county  is  a fief  of  the  king  of  Prujfta,  though 
a part  of  it  belongs  to  the  count  of  Stollberg.  The 
king,  as  fovereign  of  the  country,  levies  the  excife 
in  the  town  of  Wernigerode,  though  the  one  tenth  of 
it  goes  to  the  count.  He  alfo  taxes  the  country,  and 
raifes  foldiers.  Appeals  lie  from  the  count’s  regency 
to  the  revenue  court  at  Berlin  ; and  yet  the  count  has 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  mines,  chaces,  ftores,  and  coin- 
age; as  alfo  in  criminal,  civil,  and  church  affairs. — 
His  regency,  to  which  appeals  are  brought  from  the 
inferior  courts  in  the  town  and  country,  confifts  of  a 
fecretary,  a director,  and  counfellors.  Thefe,  with 
the  addition  of  three  ecclefiaftical  counfellors,  form 
the  confiftory.  The  revenue  court  confifts  of  a direc- 
tor, counfellors,  afieffors,  and  other  officers,  who, 
with  the  addition  of  foreftand  mine  officers,  form  the 
foreft  and  mine  courts.  The  revenue  of  this  country 
is  computed  at  the  annual  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  rix- 
dollars. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  country  are  the  follow- 
ing  : 

Wernigerode,  fituated  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
the  Ecker,  which  receives  into  it  a rivulet  that  runs 
through  the  town.  It  has  a caftle  feated  above  the 
town  on  a mountain,  which  has  been  fo  greatly  im- 
proved by  count  Chriftian  Erneft,  that  it  has  not  one 
wafte  fpot.  This  caftle  he  has  adorned  with  a large 
and  valuable  library;  and  here  likewife  are  kept  the 
archives  of  the  family.  About  this  ftately  feat  lies  a 
park,  which  was  walled  in  by  the  above  count,  and 
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finely  planted  both  with  fruit  and  foreft  trees.  In  it, 
near  the  caftle  gate,  is  a row  ofhoufes  for  the  count’s 
domeftics,  together  with  a well-built  orphan -hcufe 
and  new  {tables,  with  many  lmgie  houfes  for  the 
count’s  attendants.  In  the  park  is  a fummer-houfe 
called  the  hermitage,  which  hands  higher  than  the 
caflle  itfelf.  Near  the  park  is  a moll  beautiful  par- 
terre, with  a fine  green-houfe,  in  which  is  a large 
faloon  ; and  juft  by  is  a magnificent  palace,  in  which 
lives  the  countefs  Frederica  Charlotte  of  Hohenlohe- 
Ingeflgen.  A vifta  of  limes  leads  from  the  park  to 
the  count’s  kitchen-garden  and  orchard,  which  lie 
near  the  town,  and  both  the  road  and  footway  to 
the  caflle  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 

The  town  itfelf  confifts  ox  three  parts,  the  Old  and 
New  Town,  and  the  fuburb  of  Nofchcnrode.  In  the 
Old  Town  are  only  four  hundred  and  thirty  houfes, 
three  churches,  two  alms-houfes,  a palace  belong- 
ing to  the  count,  the  offices  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, a Latin  fchool  of  five  clafTes,  and  feveral  man- 
fion-houfes  belonging  to  the  nobility.  The  New 
Town  contains  only  about  two  hundred  houfes,  a pa- 
rilh  church,  and  an  alms-houfe,  while  the  fuburb 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  one 
church,  and  a fchool. 

Several  great  fires  have  happened  here,  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1771  ; but  the  greateft  part  of  the 
houfes  have  been  rebuilt  with  Clone. 

To  the  corporation  belong  very  large  woods,  out 
of  which  the  burghers  are  allowed  timber  for  build- 
ing,  with  a certain  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel.  The 
trade  of  the  townfmen  chiefly  confifts  in  cloth 
and  woollen  fluffs,  brewing,  diftilling,  and  agriculture. 

Drubec  is  a large  and  beautiful  village,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  efteemed  the  richeft  farmers  in 
all  the  country,  and  are  fond  of  being  called  the 
men  of  Drubec.  At  this  place  is  an  ancient  founda- 
tion, confifting  of  an  abbels  and  five  canonefles,  who 
may  be  either  of  noble  or  trading  families.  To  this 
foundation  a church,  befides  which  there  is  another 
in  the  village. 

Isenburg  is  a large  open  town,  which  was  anci- 
ently walled.  It  has  a caftle  feated  on  an  eminence, 
which  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  counts  of 
Stolberg,  and  near  the  caftle  is  a large  park,  in  which 
is  the  manfion-houfe  of  Leinengen , thus  named  from 
the  confort  of  count  Chriftian  Erneft  of  the  houfe  of 
Leinengen.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  arifes  from 
the  iron-works  and  flatting-mills  belonging  to  the 
count. 

SECT.  XXII. 

Of  the  Dutchy  d/MagDEIURG. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers  ; the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Inhabitants  ; the  feveral  Offices  of  the 
Government  ; the  Revenues  of  the  Prince , and  the 
principal  Cities  of  this  Dutchy. 

W E now  come  to  the  circle  of  Lower  Sax- 
ont,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 


dutchy  of  S/efiwic  and  the  Baltic  : on  the  eaft  by 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  ; on  the  fouth  by  the 
fame  circle,  and  a part  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine , and  on  the  weftward  by  the  circle  of  IVeJl- 
ph. ilia  and  the  German  ocean. 

The  ftates  belonging  to  it  are  thofe  of  Magdeburg , 
and  Bremen,  'Zell,  G ubenhagen,  Calenberg,  Wolfenbut- 
tle , Nalberfladt , Mecklenburg.  Shwerin,  Mecklenburg- 
G u!l row,  Holjlein-Gluckjladt , Noljlein-Gottorp , Hilde- 
Jheim,  Saxe-Lnuenburg , the  archbilhopric  of  Lubec , 
Rrtzeburg,  Blankenburg,  Ranzan,  Lubec  an  Imperial 
city,  Gojlar,  Mulhaufen,  Nordbaufen , and  Ham- 
burg. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  dutchy  of  M-igdeburg, 
which  is  furrounded  by  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
the  dutchy  of  Brurfwic , the  principalities  of  Halber- 
Jladt  and  Anhalt , the  county  of  Mansjeld,  and  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  ; extending  fixty  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft  ; but  ics  breadth  is  very  unequal. 

The  country  belonging  to  this  dutchy  is  for  the 
moll  part  level.  It  has  fome  good  corn  lands,  and 
produces  fine  cattle ; but  feveral  circles  are  fandy, 
marfhy,  and  overgrown  with  woods.  In  fome  parts 
there  are  pit-coal,  while  in  others  fuel  is  fcarce.  The 
falt-fprings  are  faid  to  be  fo  rich,  as  to  be  able  to 
fupply  all  Germany  with  fait. 

The  Elbe  pafles  through  a confiderable  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  river  Have!  forms  its  eaftern  boun- 
dary between  Brandenburg  and  this  dutchy.  Here 
rifes  the  Alter , which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Elbe. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Saate , or  Sain,  which  here 
receives  the  Elfier,  and  afterward  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  Elbe , the  Ohre,  and  the  Bode. 

The  eftabli filed  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  Lu- 
theranifm  -,  but  a great  number  of  French  and  German 
Calvinifts  have  fettled  here,  and  the  popifh  religion 
is  tolerated  at  Magdeburg  and  Hull.  The  Lutheran 
pariffies  amount  to  314,  and  the  paftors  to  353. 
Theie  parifhes  are  divided  into  fixteen  infpeftions, 
under  the  direction  of  as  many  infpeCtors,  fubordinate 
to  a general  fuperintendent.  '1  lie  German  Calvinifts 
are  poflefied  of  feven  churches,  and  have  eleven 
minifters ; the  French  have  fix  congregations,  to  five 
of  which  are  ten  minifters  ; but  thofe  at  Calbe  are 
fubjeCt  to  a German  paftor ; and  at  Hall  is  a fyna- 
gogue  of  Jews 

Magdebu  g contains  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
linen,  fluffs,  ftockings,  oil-ffein,  leather,  parchment  ; 
and  particularly  exports  large  quanties  of  ftarch, 
flour  and  all  forts  of  grain. 

The  German  woollen  cloths  are  in  general  much 
inferior  to  the  Englifh  and  the  French.  The  PruJJian 
officers  however  afi'ert  that  the  dark  blue  cloth  made 
here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king  of  Pruffia'  s do- 
minions, though  coarfer,  wears  better,  and  has  a more 
decent  appearance  when  long  worn,  than  the  fineft 
cloth  manufactured  in  England  or  France.  It  is 
certain  that  the  P ruffian  blue  is  preferable  to  any 
other  doth  made  in  Germany. 
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In  the  diet  of  the  empire  the  king  of  VruJJia , ns 
duke  of  Magdeburg^  fits  and  votes  between  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  elector  Palatine.  His  annual 
revenues  from  this  dutchy  amount  to  above  800,000 
rix- dollars. 

The  dutchy  is  divided  into  four  circles,  the  mod 
conliderable  places  in  which  are, 

The  city  of  Magdeburg,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  dutchy,  the  feat  of  the  provincial  regency,  the 
confiftory,  the  war  and  domain  office,  and  one  of  the 
principal  trading  towns  in  all  Germany.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Elbe,  in  520  16'  N.  latitude,  and  I2°9'£. 
longitude.  It  is  flrongly  fortified,  and  has  among 
other  works  a citadel,  feated  on  an  ifland  in  the  river 
Elbe,  which  is  joined  ro  the  city  and  the  country  by 
two  bridges.  The  city  is  well  built,  particularly  the 
broad  flreet,  which  has  a grand  appearance •,  but  the 
principal  beauty  of  the  town  confifts  in  its  cathedral 
and  its  fquare,  which  is  adorned  with  large  elegant 
houfes,  and  the  area  of  it  is  well  paved.  The  Lu- 
theran cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  is  a fu- 
perb  ftruclure  in  the  antique  tafte ; it  is  two 
hundred,  and  eight  German  ells  in  length  and  of  the 
fame  height ; its  breadth  is  fifty-five  ells,  and  the 
whole  building,  which  confifts  entirely  of  free-ftone, 
is  richly  adorned  with  fculpture.  Among  the  other 
public  edifices  are  the  king’s  palace,  the  armoury, 
the  governor’s  houfe,  and  the  guild-hall.  Here  is 
alfo  a Lutheran  convent,  which  was  formerly  a 
monaftery  of  Premonftratenfian  monks,  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,  and  has  a fchool  or  feminary.  The 
Lutherans  have  alfo  fix  parochial  churches,  and  the 
Caivinifts  confift  of  three  congregations,  German, 
French , and  Walloon.  To  the  feminary,  which  be- 
longs to  the  town,  are  ten  profefiors,  and  the  Cai- 
vinifts have  a Latin  fchool.  Here  is  alfo  an  alnis- 
houfe,  an  hofpital,  and  an  orphan- houfe,  all  main- 
tained at  the  king’s  expence.  Here  are  manufac- 
tories, of  all  forts  of  woollen  cloths  and  fluffs,  half 
and  whole  filk  fluffs,  cotton,  linen,  flockings,  lea- 
ther gloves,  black  and  yellow  tobacco,  roil  tobacco, 
fnuff,  See.  The  city  is  alio  remarkable  for  its  large 
magazines  of  merchandize,  brought  from  Hamburg, 
on  the  Elbe,  which  is  very  rapid,  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  and  from  hence  fent  by  land  to  Leipftc,  and 
other  parts.  Indeed  its  fituation  on  the  Elbe,  and 
its  being  on  the  road  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany,  is  of  great  advantage  to  its  trade. 

This  city  has  frequently  fuffered  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  Charles  V.  put  it  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire for  rejecting  the  Interim,  and  charged  Maurice 
elector  of  Saxony  with  the  execution  of  it ; who  after 
a fiege  which  lafled  from  the  fixteenth  of  September 
1^50,  to  the  ninth  of  November  1551,  took  it  by 
capitulation,  in  which  it  was  ilipulated  that  the 
emperor  fhould  be  reconciled,  and  the  ban  revoked. 
In  1629  it  was  blockaded  by  the  Imperialifts  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  weeks.  But  the  moll  dreadful  ca- 
lamity of  this  kind  was  in  the  year  1631,  when  the 
Imperialills  under  count  1 illy  befiegeing  it  in  form, 
anil  taking  it  by  ftorm,  it  was  facked  and  burnt,  ex- 
Vol.  II. 
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cept  the  cathedral,  fome  adjacent  houfes,  and  a few 
fmall  cottages  of  fifhtrmen  ; fo  that,  according  to 
fome  authors,  fixteen  churches  and  chapels,  many  of 
them  covered  with  lead,  and  one  with  copper,  were 
reduced  to  allies.  Tilly  had  the  infernal  barbarity 
to  order  his  foldiers  to  fpare  neither  age  nor  lex; 
and  they  too  well  obeyed  the  commands  of  their 
inhuman  general,  by  ripping  up  tv  omen  with  child* 
murdering  infants  in  the  fight  of  their  parents,  and 
ravilhing  the  helplefs  virgins  in  the  very  ftreets,  while 
many  of  thefe,  to  efcape  violation,  ran  into  the  Elbe, 
and  others  into  the  fire  •,  in  Ihort,  the  (laughter  was 
fo  great,  that  though  the  number  of  tie.  burghers 
was  before  computed  to  amount  by  the  lowed:  compu- 
tation to  twenty  thoufand,  not  above  four  hundred 
efcaped.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1632,  the 
Imperialills  withdrew,  and  the  Swedes  taking  poffef- 
fion  of  the  city,  began  to  rebuild  it ; but  when  it  was 
reilored  to  fome  order,  it  was  again  blockaded  in 
1635  by  the  troops  of  B andetiburg  and  Weimer,  and 
in  1636  befieged  by  the  Imperialifts  and  Saxons , who 
took  it  by  capitulation,  on  which  the  Swtdfo  gar- 
rifon  withdrew. 

The  city  of  Magdeburg  is  happily  fituated  for  trade  ; 
it  is  alfo  the  {Irongeft  place  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Prujj.a,  and  here  the  late  king  ellablilhed  his  princi- 
pal magazines  and  foundries.  During  the  laft  con- 
tinental war  it  was  made  the  repofitory  of  whatever 
was  found  neceffary  to  place  out  of  the  reach  of 
fudden  infult. 

Moore's  Travels. 

The  city  of  Hall  is  feated  on  the  Sala,  and  con- 
tains 1063  houfes  that  pay  taxes,' befides  its  public 
edifices  •,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  fub- 
urbs  are  computed  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufand, 
without  including  the  ftudents  and  the  garrifon. 
The  town  is  divided  into  four  parts,  named  the  Maria , 
the  Ulrich,  the  Nicholas,  and  Maurice  quarters. 
Mauriceburg  was  anciently  a caftle,  but  the  greatefi: 
part  of  it  now  lies  in  ruins  ; however,  the  chapel  is  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  French  Caivinifts.  The  Luthe- 
rans have  three  parilh  churches,  and  the  German 
Caivinifts  have  the  cathedral  and  another  church  ; 
the  Papifts  are  alfo  permitted  a chapel,  and  the  Jews 
have  a fynagogue.  The  celebrated.  Frederician  uni- 
verfity  was  formed  out  of  an  academy  of  martial 
exercifes.  A nunnery  for  ladies  was  founded  in 
1702,  for  the  reception  of  one  abbefs  and  nine  ladies 
of  the  Calvinift  religion,  by  Godfrey  Zena,  lecretary 
to  the  regency  of  Magdeburg. 

The  vale  of  Hall,  which  confifts  of  the  loweft  part 
of  the  town,  and  lies  on  the  Sala,  has  four  rich  fait— 
fprings,  and  ninety-fix  boiling-houfes.  Befides  the 
common  trades,  there  are  here  carried  on  various 
manufactures,  as  thofe  of  fine  brown  and  white 
leather  gloves,  worded  and  filk  (lockings,  flannel, 
frieze,  light  (luffs,  fuftian,  printed  flannel  and  linen, 
tobacco-pipes,  porcelain,  great  quantities  of  (larch, 
powder,  gold,  fllver,  and  filk  ribbons  after  French  and 
other  patterns,  and  beautiful  red  and  yellow  Turley 
leather. 
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Clofe  to  the  north  fide  of  Hall  is  the  town  of 
Neumarkt,  which  Teems  one  of  its  fuburbs,  though 
in  reality  it  is  not.  In  confifts  of  about  283  houles, 
has  its  own  magiftrate,  a parilh  church,  and  a fmall 
ichoo!. 

Glaucme,  another  town,  lies  alfo  fo  near  the  walls 
as  to  feem  a fuburb  to  the  city,  and  contains  about 
313  houfes,  with  feveral  vineyards:  it  has  its  own 
magiilrates,  and  contains  one  parifh  church,  with  a 
fchool.  But  the  moll:  remarkable  public  buildings 
here  are  the  orphan -houfe,  which  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  mod  noble  and  ufeful  foundations  in  the  P ruf- 
fian dominions,  with  the  royal  pcedagogium,  and  the 
widows-houfe.  In  the  above  orphan-houfe  is  a va- 
luable difpenfatory,  a laboratory,  and  a confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  books.  To  the  orphan-houfe 
alfo  belongs  a fpacious  library,  a mufeum,  and  an 
excellent  printing-office,  the  latter  founded  by  the 
baron  Canllein,  in  which  the  whole  Bible,  the  New 
Te'damenr,  and  {Taker  are  always  kept  Handing  ; and 
thefe  books,  of  all  fizes,  are  fold  at  this  printing  of- 
fice at  very  low  prices. 

SEC  T.  XXII I. 

Of  Mecklenburg. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  Of  the 
Inhabitants, , their  Government,  Trade,  <2fc.  With 
an  Account  of  the  Dutchies  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz, 
and  the  principal  Places  in  each. 

THE  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  is  fituated 
between  530  10'  and  540  40'  N.  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 13°  25'  and  1 70  E.  longitude  from  London , it 
extending  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  its 
greateft  length,  and  about  ninety  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  ; 
on  t he  eaft  by  Pomerania ; on  the  Couth  by  Branden- 
burg ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  diocefe  of  Lubeck , and 
the  territories  of  Rrunfwic  and  Lunenburg. 

The  foil  of  this  dutchy,  particularly  in  the  middle 
and  toward  the  north,  exceeds  in  fertility  moft  others, 
it  yielding  plenty  of  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit.  The 
country  is  agreeably  diverlified  with  hills  and  dales, 
and  enriched  with  woods,  in  which  is  a great  deal  of 
fine  timber,  and  plenty  of  game.  The  meadows  here 
afford  good  pafture  for  cattle,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  numerous  flocks  of  lheep,  by  which  they  are 
fupplied  with  plenty  of  wool.  They  have  a good 
breed  of  horfes,  but  they  are  not  very  large,  and 
great  herds  of  {'wine  ; but  toward  the  Couth,  the  foil 
is  Tandy  ; and  in  other  places  are  heaths,  with  Tome 
moors  and  fens.  Several  fens  have  been  drained, 
and  improved  into  arrable  and  pafture  land,  and  it 
muft  be  acknowleged  that  the  moft  Tandy  and  barren 
parts  are  capable  of  being  greatly  improved  ; for  the 
marcpuifate  of  Brandenburg , which  lies  contiguous, 
and  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  part  of  this 
country  which  borders  upon  it,  Thews  that  the 


marfhy  and  Tandy  waftes  may  be  converted  into  a 
fertile  and  pleafant  country. 

There  are  here  many  lakes  from  four  to  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  from  four  to  (even  in  breadth.  Thele, 
as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  in  fifh. 

The  Elbe  wafhes  the  borders  of  this  country  to  the 
Touth-weft,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Elde , which 
here  blues  from  the  lake  of  Pluuer ; and  into  that 
river  flows  alio  the  St  or,  which  proceeds  from  the 
lake  of  Schwerin.  The  Reckenitz  riles  in  this  coun- 
try, and  forms  the  limits  between  Mecklenburg  and 
Pomerania,  after  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Baltic.  The  Tollenfe  iflues  out  of  the  lake  of  the 
fame  name,  and  joins  the  Pena.  The  Warno  riles  in 
the  centre  of  this  country,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Milnitz  and  Nebel,  forms  a lake  and  harbour  at  Rofoc , 
and  falls  into  the  Baltic.  The  Radegaf  rifes  at  S tel- 
le nz,  and  having  run  by  feveral  towns,  is  called  the 
Stopenilz , under  which  name  it  crofles  the  lake  of 
Dtffau,  and  having  united  its  ftream  with  the  Drave , 
dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  Baltic.  The  Havel  flows 
from  the  lake  of  Barn , and  runs  into  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg.  Mecklinburg  has  only  one  harbour  on 
the  Baltic , which  is  that  of  Refac. 

This  country  is  divided  into  two  dutchies,  and 
thefe  are  lubdivided  into  three  circles,  that  of  Meck- 
lenburg, that  of  Weden,  and  the  circle  of  Stargqrd. 
the  two  firft  of  thele  circles  belong  to  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  the  laft  to  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz. 

The  people  are  divided  into  peafants,  burgers, 
clergy,  and  nobility.  The  peafants  are  in  a ftate  of 
villainage,  but  the  burghers  are  poffefled  of  certain 
privileges,  by  means  of  which  they  are  united  with 
the  nobility,  and  immediately  depend  on  the  fove- 
reign.  The  clergy  have  alfo  their  particular  immu- 
nities, and  are  governed  by  the  fix  following  fuper- 
intendants  ; thole  of  Schwerin,  Gufrow,  Parchim , 
Strelitz , and  two  for  Rofoc.  At  this  laft  city  is  held 
a confiftory  formed  by  the  twelve  minifters  of  the 
town,  in  conjumflion  with  the  fuperintendant.  The 
nobility  are  poffefled  of  great  privileges,  which,  after 
many  long  contefT  with  the  dukes,  were  at  length 
definitively  fettled  in  1735.  The  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans,  and  remarkably  watchful  againft  any  in- 
novation in  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  ; but  the  Calvi- 
nifts  have  a meeting-houl'e  at  Budzow,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  a chapel  at  Schwerin,  the  only  places  where 
the  public  exercife  of  any  other  religion  than  the 
Lutheran  is  tolerated. 

The  country  has  woollen  manufactures,  tanners, 
leather-dreflers,  and  people  of  other  trades ; but  their 
number  is  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  country.  The 
exports  of  the  inhabitants  confift  of  cattle,  butter, 
cheele,  corn,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  feveral  kinds  of 
wood,  and  alfo  honey  and  wax.  In  both  dutchies 
are  forty-live  great  and  fmall  cities,  three  convents 
belonging  to  the  nobility  and  ftates  of  the  country, 
and  594  manors.  In  the.  year  1628  the  number  of 
farms  belonging  to  the  lbvereign  were  toot,  thofe  of 
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the  nobility  amounted  to  727,  and  thofe  of  the  con- 
vents to  768. 

The  hates  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  towns. 
In  1523,  the  nobility  and  commons  of  the  two 
dutchies  of  Schwerin  and  Gujlrow  entered  into  an 
indiffoluble  compact  of  union,  which  has  been  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed  by  the  fovereigns,  and 
confitts  both  in  conjunction  of  the  provinces,  and  in 
that  of  the  ftates  of  which  each  is  compofed  ; it 
being  agreed  that  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  both 
dutchies,  including  the  whole  of  the  Stargard  circle, 
fhould  enjoy  an  equality  in  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  ; be  governed  by  the  fame  laws  ; and  in 
all  cafes  and  exigencies  fhould  daily  aid  and  affift  each 
other  in  council  and  aCtion. 

The  government  of  the  whole  country  of  Mecklen- 
berg  was  formerly  under  one  prince  ; but  duke  John, 
who  died  in  1592,  leaving  two  fons,  Adolphus  Fre- 
deric and  John  Albert  II.  they  divided  the  country 
between  them,  by  which  the  former  obtained  the  part 
belonging  to  Schwerin,  and  the  latter  that  belonging 
to  Gujlrow  ; while  the  town  of  Rojloc , with  its  uni- 
verfity  and  hofpital,  and  the  monaftic  lands,  remained 
in  common  : but  the  line  of  Gujlrow  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  1695,  duke  Frederic  William  of  the  Schwerin 
branch  laid  claim  to  the  foie  inheritance  of  that 
dutchy,  but  was  oppofed  by  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke 
of  Strelitz,  his  father’s  younger  brother.  However, 
this  conteft  was  decided  at  Hamburg  in  1701,  by  an 
agreement  that  the  principality  of  Gujlrow  fhould  be 
added  to  that  of  Schwerin,  and  that  Adolphus  Frede- 
ric, befides  the  dutchy  of  Strelitz,  fhould  alfo  hold 
the  principality  of  Ratzeburg,  with  the  lordfhip  of 
Stargard , the  ancient  commanderies  of  Miro  and 
Nctnero,  and  a yearly  penfion  of  9000  dollars  : at  the 
fame  time  the  right  of  primogeniturefhip  and  the 
lineal  fucceffion  were  eftabliffied  in  both  houfes,  and 
the  agreement  ratified  by  the  emperor.  Thefe  two 
lines  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  ftill  fubfift  ; and 
her  prefent  majefty,  Charlotte  queen  confort  of 
Great  Britain,  is  the  fitter  of  Adolphus  IV.  the  pre- 
fent duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz. 

The  titles  afiumed  by  both  the  dukes,  are,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  ; prince  of  Weden  Schwerin,  and  Ratze- 
burg ; count  of  Schwerin,  lord  of  Rojloc  and  Star- 
gard. 

Their  arms  are  party  per  pale  two  bends  divided 
into  fix  fields.  The  firft  is,  or,  a buffaloe’s  head 
gardant  gules,  crowned  with  horns  argent,  with  a 
ring  of  the  fame  through  its  noftrils,  for  Mecklenburg. 
The  fecond  is  azure,  a griffin  or,  for  Weden.  The 
third,  party  per  feflee  barry  of  two  azure,  with  a 
griffin  argent,  and  a lozenge  purpure.  Both  thefe 
are  faid  to  be  the  arms  of  Rojloc . The  fourth  is 
gules,  a crofs  wavy  argent,  for  the  principality  of 
Ratzeburg.  The  fifth  gules,  an  arm  clothed  argent, 
and  bound  with  a ribbon  of  the  fame,  bluing  from  a 
cloud,  and  holding  up  a ring  or,  with  a Hone  infixed, 
for  the  lordfhip  of  Stargard.  The  fixth  is  or,  a 
buffaloe’s  head  fable,  with  a crown  or,  and  horns  ar- 
gent, panting,  and  placed  oblique.  There  is  alfo  an 
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cfcutcheon,  party  per  fefie,  gules  and  or,  for  the 
country  of  Schwerin.  The  electors  and  margraves  of 
Brandenburg  likewife  tile  the  title  and  arms,  becaufe, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  male  ttem  of  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg , that  dutchy  falls  to  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg.  * 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war  of  1756,  both  the  Me:  k- 
lenburgs  fullered  very  feverely  from  their  neighbour- 
hood to  the  territories  of  the  king  of  PruJJia.  The 
Ruffians  and  Aujlvian's,  who  pillaged  the  middle 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  did  not  afcertain  with  nicety 
where  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  territories  ended,  and 
the  duke  of  Strelitz  began,  but  plundered  both  with- 
out dittinClion  ; and  when  the  late  king  of  Pruffn 
was  driven  to  extremity,  and  obliged  to  recruit  his 
army  by  every  means,  the  MecUcnburgers  were  ca- 
joled and  feduced  by  every  art  into  the  Prujfflan 
fervice  ; and  when  thefe  methods  failed,  they  were, 
it  is  faid,  taken  by  force.  Nor  did  the  grievance  end 
with  the  war  ; for  when  Dr.  Moore  vifited  thefe 
parts,  he  learned  that  every  art  was  ufed  to  trepan 
the  more  robuft  and  military  among  the  peafantry 
into  the  Prujftan  fervice. 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  Schwerin  line  amount 
to  three  hundred  thoufand  rix-dollars  per  annum, 
and  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  to 
about  a hundred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand.  The 
number  of  forces  maintained  by  thefe  princes  is  lit- 
tle more  than  is  necefiary  to  guard  their  perfons, 
and  preferve  the  public  tranquility  : for  the  duke  of 
Schwerin  has  only  three  regiments  of  foot,  two  troops 
of  life-guards,  and  a regiment  of  hulTars  ; and  the 
duke  of  Strelitz,  five  companies  of  foot,  a troop  of 
life-guards,  and  a few  hufllirs.  No  payment  is  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  either  of 
the  nobility  or  ttates  ; the  duke  defraying  all  the 
expence  of  the  military  eftablilhment  out  of  the  fix- 
ed annual  contributions.  The  nobility  and  their 
vaflals  are  alfo  exempted  from  quartering  and  main- 
taining the  militia,  as  the  municipal  towns  are  from 
quartering  the  horfe.  The  towns,  however,  quarter 
the  foot,  mid  pay  fer vice-money. 

We  ffiall  now  defcribe  the  principal  towns  in  each 
of  the  circles. 

Stargard  gives  its  name  to  the  circle  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Strelitz  ; the  principal  places  in  which 
are  the  following. 

Old  Strelitz  is  feated  in  a large  plain  alrnott 
furrounded  with  moraffes.  It  is  of  a moderate  cir- 
cumference, has  a pretty  good  market-place,  and 
the  ftreets  are  wide  and  regular.  It  had  a palace, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  year  1712,  when  Adolphus 
Frederic  III.  duke  of  Strelitz,  and  Ills  whole  family, 
narrowly  efcaped  perilhing  in  the  flames,  which 
broke  out  in  the  night,  and  confumed  all  his  coftly 
furniture  and  valuable  effects.  In  confequence  of 
this  misfortune,  his  Serene  Highnfs  in  1726,  began 
to  ereff  a fumptuous  palace  about  two  Englijh  miles 
from  the  town  of  Strelitz,  in  a very  pleafant  fjtuation, 
at  a place  called  G lien  eke,  which  was  before  his  hunt- 
ing-feat ■,  and  in  1733,  he  founded  a new  town  ad- 
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joining  to  the  palace,  and  ordered  it  to  be  called  New 
St  elitz.  This  new  town  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a ftar  ; the  centre  is  a fpucious  market-place, 
and  from  thence  a number  of  Streets  branch  out  in 
ftraight  lines  : the  chief  ftreet  leads  to  the  palace, 
and  is  called  Palace-Jlreet,  and  the  next  is  by  a plea- 
fa lit  lake.  The  buildings  in  thefe  two  ftreets  are  ele- 
gant and  commodious,  and  in  fome  of  the  others 
there  are  handfome  houfes.  The  town  enlarges  eve- 
ry dav,  and  it  is  imagined  that  it  will,  in  time,  reach 
to  Old  Str elitz. 

New  Br  andenburg,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Stargard , is  the  largett  and  handfomeft  town  in  the 
duke  of  Strelitz' s dominions.  It  is  fituated  in  a val- 
ley furrounded  with  high  hills,  and  is  built  in  a circu- 
lar form,  with  nine  fpacious  ftreets,  five  extending  in 
a direct  line  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  four  crofting  them 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  houfes  are  neat  and 
handfome,  and  the  ftreets  remarkably  clean.  The 
great  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  erected  in  1298,  and  is  a large  Gothic  pile,  with 
a very  lofty  tower  of  brick  ; the  intide  is  lightfome 
and  airy,  and  adorned,  after  the  Lutheran  cuftom, 
with  a variety  of  images.  There  is  a fmaller  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptift,  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  a Francifcan  convent.  In  the  fuburbs  were 
three  churches,  but  one  of  them  is  in  ruins,  and  di- 
vine worfhip  is  regularly  performed  in  only  one  of 
the  others.  1 he  town-houfe  is  a handfome  brick 
building,  feated  in  the  market-place.  Here  is  a pub- 
lic fchoo',  which  his  Serene  Highnels  has  taken  under 
his  protection.  Here  is  alfo  a fuperintendency  for 
the  whole  circle.  There  are  agreeable  walks  round 
the  ramparts,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  New 
Brandenburg  enjoys  very  great  privileges,  and  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a coniiderable  trade  in  hops,  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounds. 

It  is  a neat  and  thriving  town.  The  foil  around 

it,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  is  remarkably  fertile. 

Though  the  fouthern  border  of  this  dutchy  is  flat, 
fandy,  and  barren,  yet  all  the  northern  part  is  of  a 
rich  verdure  ; finely  diverftned  with  hills,  meadows, 
woods,  and  feveral  beautiful  lakes.  The  country 
produces  a good  breed  of  hories. 

The  favourite  retreat  of  the  duke  o (Mecklenburg 
Stn/itz  is  the  palace  of  Ludewig  s Lujl , or  Lewis's 
Delight  : but  this  being  only  a hunting  feat,  built  by 
Chriftian  Lewis  II.  there  is  nothing  magnificent  in 
the  building,  though  it  is  a neat  ltrudlure.  The 
duke’s  ftables  are  very  fine  ; they  are  built  after  the 
king  of  France's  ftables  at  V erf  allies,  and  contain  fe- 
parate  flails,  in  which  are  a great  number  of  fine 
hories.  Before  the  palace  is  a handfome  parade,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  paces, 
a large  canal,  which  forms  a noble  and  magnificent 
cafcade,  one  hundred  paces  in  length  ; the  water 
difeharges  itfelf,  in  one  great  (beet,  into  another 
bed,  from  which  it  runs  into  the  gardens,  which  are 
adorned  with  all  forts  of  fruit  and  foreft-trees, 
jftreams,  fountains,  and  a variety  of  delightful  walks. 


The  ground  is  flat,  except  a few  eminences  raifed 
by  art,  to  diverfify  the  profpecl.  Nature  is  here  re- 
prefented  in  its  moll  beautiful  forms,  without  being 
diiguifed  by  the  ftift'and  laboured  refinements  of  art, 
it  being  partly  enclofed,  like  our  parks,  for  harbour- 
ing game,  and  at  once  adapted  to  riding  and  walk- 
ing. Here  is  a pleafant  fummer-houfe,  adorned  with 
a variety  of  paintings  by  the  belt  mailers,  a hand- 
foine  bridge  over  the  canal,  bafons,  cafcades,  foun- 
tains, and  llatues.  Among  the  delightful  profpedts 
which  every  where  open  to  the  view  is  Csefar’s  grove, 
fo  called  from  the  buftoes  of  the  twelve  Ctefars 
placed  round  a Ihady  retreat. 

The  Mecklenburg  circle  confifts  of  the  ancient 
dutchy  of  Mecklenburg , the  county  of  Schwerin,  the 
weftern  part  of  the  principality  of  Wenden,  and  a. 
flnall  part  of  the  lordlhip  of  Rfloc  ; the  principal 
places  in  which  are  the  two  following  towns  : 

Parchim,  the  capital  of  this  circle,  is  feated  on 
the  river  Elde,  which  here  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  and  in  feveral  parts  runs  eaft  and  weft 
through  the  town,  which,  though  it  has  the  name  of 
a capital,  is  very  inconflderable,  and  has  only  two 
parifh  churches. 

Schwerin,  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
Mecklenburg , Schwerin,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  dukes  of  that  line,  is  delightfully  fituated  on  a 
beautiful  lake,  whole  banks  rile  in  a gentle  acclivity, 
and  are  diverflfied  with  pleafant  gardens,  Ihady 
groves,  fine  fields  and  pal'ture  lands.  The  town, 
which  is  almoft  fquare,  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
namely,  Schwerin,  the  New  Town,  the  ifland  of 
Sehelf,  and  the  Moor,  which  are  all  nearly  encom- 
pafled  by  the  lake.  The  old  town  is  but  indiffer- 
ently built  but  the  other  parts,  efpecially  the  Sehelf, 
are  adorned  with  handfome  buildings.  fire  cathe- 
dral is  a fine  Gothic  pile,  with  a lofty  fpire,  and  is 
richly  adorned  on  the  inficle.  Here  is  alfo  a new 
church,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1768, 
and  is  a tetragon  of  elegant  architecture.  The  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  is  admired  for  the  beautv 
of  its  fituation.  In  the  fuburbs  is  a foundry  for 
calling  bells  and  cannon,  which  was  formerly  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  : here  is  alfo  a public  granary, 
which  before  the  Reformation  was  a Francifcan  con- 
vent. 

The  ducal  palace  is  delightfully  fituated  on  an 
ifland  formed  by  the  lake,  and  has  a communication 
with  the  town  by  means  of  a drawbridge.  It  is  for- 
tified after  the  ancient  manner,  but  the  works  are 
gone  to  decay.  The  flrufture  is  fpacious  and  loftv, 
and  the  apartments  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  moft 
elegantly  furnilhed.  The  duke’s  gallery,  which 
confifts  of  feven  large  rooms,  is  adorned  with  the 
moll  exquilite  paintings  by  the  principal  mailers,  and 
furnilhed  with  a prodigious  number  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiofities  ; io  that  there  are  few  princes 
in  Germany  who  have  a finer  mul'eum.  Behind  the 
palace  are  the  duke’s  gardens,  beautifully  variegated 
with  walks  of  lofty  trees,  canals,  and  parterres  of 
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flowers.  On  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  twenty-four 
fine  llone  flatues,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  gar- 
den is  a mount,  from  the  top  of  which  you  have  a 
fine  profpect  of  the  lake,  the  town  of  Schwercn,  and 
the  adjacent  country. 

The  circle  of  Wendf.n  contains  the  eaftern,  and 
greateft  part  of  the  principality  of  Wenden , with  the 
lordlhip  of  Rofoc,  and  the  larged  part  of  the  dutchy 
©f  Gif  row. 

Gustkow,  the  capital  of  this  circle,  is  feated  on 
the  little  river  Nebel , thirty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Schwerin,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moll: 
pleafant  cities  in  the  whole  country.  The  ftreets  are 
fpacious  and  regular,  fome  of  them  planted  with  trees, 
and  the  houfes  neatly  built,  the  chief  courts  of  ju- 
dicature for  the  dutchy  are  held  in  this  city  ; here  is 
alfo  a fuperintendency  for  the  direction  of  ecclefial- 
tical  affairs  ; and  a gymnafium,  or  public  grammar- 
fcliool,  filled  with  able  profeflors.  The  great  mar- 
ket-place is  a fpacious  area,  in  which  ftandsthe  town- 
houfe,  which  is  a large  ancient  ftructure.  The  caf- 
tle  or  palace  is  feated  near  the  town  wall,  and  has  a 
fine  profpect  of  the  country  ; and  before  it  is  a fpa- 
cious area,  that  affords  a complete  view  of  this  ele- 
gant ftrufture. 

Rostoc,  a free  imperial  city,  and  the  Iargeff  in 
both  dutchies,  is  feated  on  the  Warm,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  it  has  an  harbour,  and  ftands  twelve  miles 
to  the  north-well  of  Gufrow.  It  has  fourteen  wide 
and  long  ftreets,  befides  fmaller,  and  many  thou- 
fand  handfome  houfes.  It  properly  confifts  of  three 
parts  : the  Old , New,  and  Middle  Towns.  In  i6~y 
moft  of  the  Old  Town  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  but  it 
has  been  fince  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity.  In 
St.  Mary’s  church,  fituated  in  the  middle  town,  are 
preferved  the  entrails  of  the  celebrated  Grotius,  who 
died  here  in  1-645.  1°  the  New  Town  is  the  uni- 

verfity,  which  has  twenty-four  profeffors,  to  whom 
the  dukes  annually  pay  the  fum  of  3000  florins,  and 
the  town  500,  towards  their  falaries.  Here  is  alio  a 
public  free-fchool.  Among  the  peculiarities  belong- 
ing to  this  city,  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  boaft  of 
their  having  feven  gates,  leven  large  ftreets  that  cen- 
tre in  the  great  market,  feven  bridges  over  the 
Warm,  feven  door-  to  St.  Mary’s  church,  feven  tow- 
ers to  the  town-hall,  feven  great  bells  belonging  to 
the  town-clocks,  which  chime  at  certain  hours,  and 
feven  vaft  lime-trees  in  their  common  garden.  The 
magiftracy  confifts  of  three  burgomafters,  one  fyn- 
dic,  feventeen  aldermen,  one  lecretary,  and  a pro- 
thonotary.  This  city  has  a mint,  and  the  right  of 
coining  gold,  filver,  and  copper-  Both  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurildiHion  are  veiled  in  the  magiftracy, 
though  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  two  fupreme 
courts  of  juftice.  This  city  is  feated  in  540  26  N. 
latitude,  and  in  1 20  1 8'  E.  longitude  ; and  carries  on 
a confiderable  trade. 
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SECT.  XXIV. 

Of  the  Dutchy  of  II  o L s T E I N. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  the  Face  of  the  Country , and  its 
Produce.  The  Religion,  Trade,  and  Commerce  of 
the  Inhabitants.  Of  the  Dukes  of  lloltlein,  their 
Titles,  Arms,  and  Order  of  Knighthood  ; their 
Revenues,  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  principal  Towns ; 
IV ith  a particular  Defer  iption  of  the  free  Cittes  oj 
Hamburg,  Altena,  and  Lubec. 

THE  dutchy  of  Ilolfein  is  bounded  toward 
the  north  by  the  dutchy  of  Slefwic  and  the  Baltic , 
which  is  alfo  its  eaftern  boundary  ; toward  the  fouth 
by  the  dutchy  of  Lauenburg , the  territories  of  Lubec 
and  Hamburg  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  Elbe,  which 
feparates  it  from  the  dutchy  of  Bremen , and  by 
the  German  ocean.  Its  extent  from  eafl  to  weft 
is  about  ninety  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  about 
fixty. 

Its  fitnation  between  the  Baltic  and  German  ocean 
expofes  it  to  frequent  ftorms,  which  indeed  purify 
the  air,  but  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  be  at  great  ex- 
pence to  fecure  themfelves  from  inundations,  by  raif- 
ing  lofty  and  ftrong  dykes,  and  keeping  them  in 
conllant  repair.  The  dillricls  where  thefe  dykes  are 
neceflary,  being  in  the  low  lands  near  the  German 
ocean,  and  the  mouth  cf  the  Elbe,  they  confiftof  ex- 
cellent marlhes  that  produce  wheat,  barley,  peas, 
beans,  and  particularly  rape  feed  and  alfo  afford  a fine 
breed  of  cattle,  that  are  much  larger  and  llronger 
than  thofe  in  the  champaign  country  ; and,  befides 
the  native  cattle,  a great  number  of  heifers  are 
brought  here  to  be  fattened.  The  middle  part  of 
the  country  indeed  moftlv  confifts  of  land  and  heath, 
yet  affords  good  pafture  for  llieep.  In  thefe  parts  the 
fern  is  mowed,  and  in  winter  ftrewed  in  the  cow- 
houfes.  The  dillridls  which  border  on  the  Baltic , 
and  confill  of  champaign  lands,  are  very  fertile  ; 
and  the  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  are  very  fat 
and  palatable.  The  breed  of  horfes  is  on  the  de- 
cline, but  this  country  Hilt  affords  fome  that  are  very 
beautiful,  and  are  fold  for  two  or  three  hundred  rix- 
dollars.  Holfein  likewife  abounds  in  poultry,  wild- 
fowl, and  game  of  all  kinds. 

The  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  together  with 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  furnifli  the  inhabitants 
with  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh.  In  this  coun- 
try are  fifh-ponds  of  a very  lingular  nature,  which 
for  two  or  three  years  abound  with  pike,  carp,  lam- 
preys and  pearch  ; but  every  third  or  fourth  year  arc 
drained,  and  the  fifh  fold;  after  which  the  pond  is 
for  fome  years  flown  with  oats,  or  tiled  as  pafture 
land,  and  then  again  laid  under  water,  and  ftocked 
with  fifh.  This  is  flaid  to  be  a moft  lucrative  ceco- 
nomy. 
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Here  arc  m Kills  that  dcfervc  the  name.  The 
principal  inland  rivers  are  the  Ryder,  the  Stir,  and 
the  'I  ran',  the  laft  of  which,  among  other  dreams, 
receives  into  it  the  P ament , the  Schivcnjlin,  and  the 

Sc):  marten/. 

'Fite  inhabitants  are  generally  fair,  handfome, 
flrcng,  and  brave,  and  fo  juft  and  true  to  their 
words  and  promifes,  that  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Germany  the  Holjlein  faith  is  become  proverbial. — 
They  are  fond'  of  good  cheer,  and  the  great  love  to 
appear  with  a I pi  end  id  equipage  and  retinue. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  is  Lutheranifm.  The 
churches  are  under  the  inspection  of  provofts,  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  general  fuperintendants,  who  pre- 
tide  for  the  king  of  Denmark  over  the  dutchies  of 
S L f wick  and  Holjlein. 

This  country  has  feveral  manufa£lures,  particu- 
larly in  the  towns  of  Altena  and  GluckJIadi  ; but  thefe 
might  be  greatly  enlarged.  Its  advantageous  Situ- 
ation for  commerce,  from  its  bordering  on  the  Bal- 
tic fea  and  the  German  ocean,  and  its  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  navigable  rivers,  are  not  properly  improv- 
ed. Its  exports  are  grain,  malt,  grots,  ftarch,  buck- 
wheat, peas,  beans,  rape-feed,  horned  cattle,  Iheep, 
fwine,  horfes  venifon,  poultry,  cheefe,  butter,  and 
flh. 

This  country  was  divided  between  the  duke  of 
Holjlein  Gottorp  and  the  king  of  Denmark.  Duke 
Adolphus,  fecond  ion  to  Frederic  I.  was  the  founder 
of  the  Gcttcrp  line,  by  bequeathing  his  fhare  in  the 
dutchies  of  Slefwic  and  Holjlein  to  his  Tons,  of  whom 
onlv  the  third,  duke  John  Adolphus  had  ifiue.  This 
prince  introduced  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
dying  in  1716,  his  fon  duke  Frederic  III.  had  for 
his  fucceffor  duke  Chriftian  Albert,  who  was  alfo 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  duke  Frederic  IV.  whofe  fon 
Charles  Frederic,  on  a fecond  marriage,  efpoufed 
Anne,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Peter  I.  emperor  of 
Rujjia  ; but  was  foon  after  difpoftelTed  of  all  hi9  ter- 
ritories. This  prince  dying  in  i 739,  his  fon  Charles 
Peter,  was  in  1 743  declared  great  duke  of  Ruffia,  on 
which  he  aftumed  the  name  of  Peter  Feodorowitz, 
and  in  July  1762  afeended  the  throne  of  Ruffia  ; but 
was  foon  after  depofed  by  his  wife,  and  this  was  pre- 
fently  followed  by  his  death,  when  his  fon  Paul  Pe- 
trowitz,  then  only  fix  years  of  age,  was  declared  great 
duke  of  RnJJia , and  alfo  duke  of  HoIJlein-Gottcrp  ; but 
in  the  year  1773,  his  mother,  the  prefent  emprefs, 
thought  proper  to  purchafe  the  friendfliip  of  the  king 
of  Denmark , by  ceding  to  him  that  part  of  the  dutchy 
of  Holjlein,  which  was  an  appendage  to  the  Ruffian 
empire.  It  is  difficult  to  affign  the  true  motives 
which  could  induce  fo  politic  a princefs  as  Catharine 
II.  to  part  with  a territory  which  it  was  the  favourite 
object  of  Peter  the  Great  to  obtain,  and  for  which  flie 
gained  in  exchange  only  the  country  of  Oldenburg , 
and  the  town  of  Dehnmhorjl , which  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  in  any  wife  equivalent  in  value  to  the  places 
which  ihe  alienated. 


The  king  of  Denmark  ftyles  himfelf  duke  of  Hot- 
Jlein , Stormar,  and  Diimarjh ; and  all  the  dukes  of 
Holjlein  and  Sleftuick  ftyle  themfelves  heirs  of  Nor- 
way, dukes  of  Slefwick , Holjlein,  Stormar , and  Dit • 
marjb , and  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenherjl  ; but 
the  prefent  grand  duke  of  Rujjia  is  now  diverted  of 
thefe  titles. 

The  arms  of  the  duke  of  Holjlein  conftft  of  five 
fields,  and  an  efcutcheon.  Tire  firft  of  thefe  is  a 
lion  crowned  or,  holding  in  his  paws  a bent  halbert 
argent,  for  Norway.  The  fecond  or,  two  lions  paf- 
fant  azure,  for  Slefwick.  The  third  gules,  a nettle- 
leaf  expanded  and  divided  into  three  parts  argent, 
with  an  efcutcheon  party  per  bend  gules  and  argent, 
having  round  it  three  nails  argent,  placed  between 
the  three  parts  of  the  nettle-leaf,  for  Holjlein.  The 
fourth  is  gules,  a fwan  argent,  crowned  or  about  the 
neck,  for  Stormar.  The  fifth  is  azure,  a horfeman 
or,  with  his  fword  drawn,  and  a horfe  argent,  capa- 
rifoned  lhble,  for  Ditmarfh.  The  efcutcheon  is 
quarterly,  the  firft  and  fourth  or,  barry  gules,  for 
Oldenburg  ; and  the  third  and  fourth,  a crofs  wavy 
or,  for  Delmenherjl. 

Holjlein  has  an  order  of  knighthood  called  that  of 
St.  Anne,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1735  by 
duke  Charles  Frederic.  The  enfign  of  this  order  is 
a red  crofs  enamelled,  on  the  right  fide  of  which  is 
the  word  anne  written  in  a cypher,  and  on  the  left 
the  letters  a.  i.  p.  f.  alfo  in  a cypher,  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fublcription : Amantibus  Juftitiam, 
Pietatem,  Fidem.  This  crofs  is  worn  pendant  at  a 
red  ribbon  edged  with  yellow,  floping  from  the  left 
{boulder  down  to  the  right  fide. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  from  his  poffeffion  of  the 
dutchy  of  Holjlein,  enjoys  both  a feat  and  voice  in  the 
college  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  his  vote  is 
called  that  of  Holjlein  Gluckjladt.  This  grand  duke 
of  Ruffia  had  alfo  his  feat  and  voice  in  the  fame  col- 
lege, which  was  called  that  of  Holjlein-Gottorp.  Both 
under  the  fame  titles  alfo  fit  and  vote  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and,  together  with  Mecklenburg,  pre- 
fent, in  their  turn,  an  afleflor  for  this  circle  in  the 
aulic  chamber  ; which  latter  privileges  he  ftill  retains, 
in  confequence  of  his  being  poftefled  of  the  country 
of  Oldenburg. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  fovereigns  arifefrom 
their  domains,  and  feveral  imports  on  their  fubjects  ; 
as,  the  contribution,  which  is  a kind  of  land-tax, 
paid  monthly  by  the  towns,  manors,  bailiwics,  and 
convents,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  they  poi- 
fefs  ; which  alone  annually  brings  into  the  military 
chert  of  each  fovereign  100,000  rix-dollars  ; ftamped 
paper,  toll  on  horfes,  black  cattle,  the  fifhery,  See. 

The  king  of  Denmark  appoints  a ftadtholder  over 
Holjlein,  and  has  his  colleges  of  Hate-  At  Gluckjladt 
is  held  the  king’s  regency-office,  which  is  compofed 
of  the  ftadtholder,  who  is  always  prefident,  a chan- 
cellor, a vice  chancellor,  five  counfellors  that  have 
falaries,  and  three  fecretaries,  one  of  whom  is  always 
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keeper  of  the  records : this  court  is  held  four  times  a 
year.  The  other  courts  are,  the  fupreme  bailiwic 
court,  which,  on  the  riling  of  the  chancery  court,  is 
held  by  the  members  of  the  regency  office.  This 
court  receives  appeals  from  the  lower  bailiwic  courts  ; 
but  from  thefe  fuperior  courts  no  appeal  lies,  except 
to  the  king.  Ever  lince  the  year  1754,  the  regency 
court  has  had  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  trial  of 
criminals.  With  refpedi  to  inferior  courts,  the  feve- 
ral  caufes  in  the  towns  are  tried  by  the  magiftracy, 
from  wbofe  fentences  appeals  lie  to  the  court  of  re- 
gency. Every  town  has  likewife  a petty  court  of  its 
own,  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  caufes,  defamatory 
words,  fmall  debts,  and  the  like  •,  and  from  thefe  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  magiftracy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  and  convents  in 
the  dutchy  of  Holflein,  with  their  tenants,  were  rub- 
ied! to  a joint  government,  to  which  every  Michael- 
mas the  king  and  duke  were  wont  alternately  to  fuc- 
ceed.  The  perfon  in  whom  the  diredlory  was  lodged, 
after  previous  notification  to  the  other  fovereign’s 
office  of  regency,  ifiued  forth  orders  and  citations  to 
the  provincial  court  in  both  their  names  •,  but  always 
gave  precedence  to  the  king’s.  The  law  affairs  of  the 
fubjedls  were  ufually  carried  firft  before  the  joint  quar- 
tal  court,  which  was  held  fix  weeks  before  the  feffion 
of  the  provincial  court,  and  was,  as  it  were,  a prepa- 
rative to  the  next  provincial  court,  for  the  greater 
difpatch  of  affairs  which  were  brought  to  it,  when 
thought  neceffary,  by  letters  patent  under  the  feals  of 
both  fovereigns.  This  court  was  alternately  held  at 
Kiel  and  Gluckfladt ; the  diredtorv  was  under  the  rul- 
ing fovereign  for  the  current  year.  The  court  was 
compofed  of  four  of  the  king’s  counfeilors,  and  the 
like  number  of  the  princes,  who  mull  all  be  nobles, 
alfo  of  four  men  of  letters  for  each  fovereign,  affifted 
by  a chancellor,  who  was  alternately  appointed  by  the 
fovereign. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  deferibe  the  principal 
places  in  the  king  oi  Denmark’s  hereditary  fhare  in 
Holflein. 

Gluckstadt,  called  in  Latin  Tychopolis,  a town 
and  fortrefs  fituated  in  the  diftridi  of  Stormar,  on  the 
Elbe , which  here  receives  into  it  a fmall  river,  called 
the  Rhein.  This  town  is  regularly  and  well  built  ; 
and  the  market-place  opens  into  the  main  ftreets. — It 
was  built  in  1620,  on  a wafte  ground  called  the  Wil- 
demefsy  by  the  permiffion  of  Chriftian  IV.  who  in  the 
patent  gave  orders  that  it  fhould  be  named  Gluckjladt , 
or  “ the  Fortunate  Town,”  conferring  on  it  at  the 
fame  time  many  privileges.  The  adjacent  country 
being  hollow  and  marlhy,  a ftone  caufeway  of  near 
four  miles  in  length  has  been  carried  along  it,  and  on 
the  land-fide,  the  town  may  be  eafffy  laid  under  wa- 
ter. It  has  a harbour,  adjoining  to  which  is  a bafon 
for  the  reception  of  vefifels  \ but,  there  being  no 
fprings  here,  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  have 
cifterns  for  the  receiving  of  rain  ; and  thofe  which 
are  without  fuch  conveniencies  are  obliged  to  ufe  the 
harbour  water,  or  that  of  the  new  moat.  Here  is  the 
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feat  of  the  king’s  regency,  and  the  offices  and  courts 
connected  with  it.  Both  the  palace  congregation  and 
the  garrifon  frequent  the  town  church  ; but  the  Cal- 
vinifts  have  a church  of  their  own,  the  Papifts  a cha- 
pel, and  the  Jews  a fynagogue.  The  town  has  i'e- 
veral  times  been  befieged,  but  has  never  been  taken. 

Itzehoa,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town,  feated 
on  the  river  S/or,  and  divided  into  the  Old  and  New , 
the  latter  of  which  is  partly  furrounded  by  the  mean 
ftream  of  the  Star,  and  partly  by  a canal  drawn  from 
it,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Old  Town. 

Rendsburg,  a fortified  town  011  the  river  Ryder, 
feated  on  the  confines  of  Germany.  It  cor.fifts  ot 
three  parts.  The  Old  Town  Hands  on  an  ifland  in 
the  Ryder;  and  it  was  formerly  come  fled  whether 
the  ifland.  belonged  to  the  dutchy  of  Sle/wic , or  to 
Holflein.  The  town  confifts  of  600  houfes,  and  is 
generally  well  garrifoned.  It  has  its  own  confiftory, 
and  is  the  feat  of  the  king’s  general  fuperintendents 
over  Holflein  and  the  bailiwic  of  Rendjburg.  It  has  a 
commercial  college,  eftabliftied  here  in  17^8  by 
Chriftian  VI. 

Ploen  is  a town  almoft  environed  by  a great  and 
fmall  lake  : it  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New,  the 
laft  of  which  belongs  to  the  bailiwic  of  Ploen,  and  in 
the  former  are  a parifh  church  and  a Latin  fchool. — 
Without  the  Lubec  gate  is  a fuburb.  The  ducal  pa- 
lace here,  which  was  rebuilt  by  duke  Joachim  Erneft, 

ftands  high,  and  commands  a beautiful  profpedt. 

To  the  weftvvard  of  this  palace,  and  adjoining  to  the 
liable,  a garden  has  been  laid  out,  with  a park,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  an  hydraulic  machine  for  the  con- 
veyance of. water  to  the  palace.  This  town  has  been 
four  times  entirely  deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  duke  of  Holjlein-Gottorp's  part  of  this  dutchy 
was  about  half  as  large  as  that  which  belongs  to  the 
king  and  brought  in  a revenue  of  200,000  rix-dollars. 
The  principal  town  in  this  territory  is 

Kiel,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Holflein , formerly 
fubjedt  to  the  duke,  which  is  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
Baltic , and  has  a convenient  harbour.  It  is  well  built, 
and  contains  the  prince’s  palace  and  the  ftate  colleges. 
Befides  the  town  church  here  is  one  belonging  to  the 
palace,  with  a convent  church,  and  a chapel  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  fuburbs.  It  has  alfo  an  univerfity,. 
founded  in  1665  by  duke  Chriftian  Albert. 

We  fhall  now  deferibe  thofe  cities  of  Holflein  which 
are  now  fubjecl  to  the  king  of  Denmark , either  as  he- 
reditary fovereign  or  as  the  fuccelTor  to  the  duke  ; 
and  lhall  begin  with  Hamburg,  which  was  formerly 
the  metropolis  of  all  Holflein,  till  it  became  a free  im- 
perial city.  It  is  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Elbe , which  there  forms  a commodious  harbour,  and 
lies,  according  to  Mr.  Mafkelyne’s  Tables,  in  53°  34' 
N.  lat.  and  90  50'  E.  longitude  from  London.  It  is 
built  partly  on  ifiands,  and  partly  on  the  continent, 
and  has  a territory  that  extends  twelve  miles  round,  in 
which  are  feveral  large  villages  and  fine  feats.  Its 
ftreets  are  for  the  moft  part  rather  fpacious,  and 
fome  of  them  make  a grand  appearance  ; but  feveral 
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very  narrow,  and  there  arc  many  lanes.  The  houfes, 
which  are  built  with  brick,  are  very  high,  and  thole 
in  the  broad  fireets  are  handfome.  This  is  the  fe- 
coml  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  and  is  not  only  naturally 
ftrong,  but  is  as  well  fortified  by  art  as  a place  of  its 
magnitude  is  capable  of  being.  It  is  nearly  circular, 
and  five  or  fix  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  and 
other  fortifications  that  lie  open  to  view,  are  planted 
with  rows  of  very  high  trees,  fo  that  on  that  fide  of 
t'ne  walls  next  Aliena  none  of  the  houfes  can  be  feen. 
It  has  fix  gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  namely, 
two  from  the  Elbe , and  one  from  the  Aljler.  The 
wall  is  defended  by  twenty-three  bulwarks,  befides 
other  outworks,  and  a very  deep  ditch.  A noble  line 
with  other  works  runs  from  the  largeft  bafon  of  the 
Aljler  to  the  Elbe,  about  half  a mile  above  the  town; 
and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bafon  below  the  town  is 
t lie  Star  Jo  t ; a fortification  fo  ftrong  that,  in  1686, 
the  king  of  Denmark  with  all  his  army  could  not  take 
it,  after  a fix  weeks  fiege. 

The  number  of  houfes  in  Hamburg  are  faid  to 
amount  to  about  thirty  thoufand,  and  it  has  fix  large 
market-places.  The  churches  are  ancient,  large,  and 
handfome  ftruetures  ; but  are  open  thoroughfares  all 
day  long,  and  in  fome  of  them  are  bookfellers  fhops. 
Here  are  fix  lofty  fteeples,  fome  of  which  are  covered 
with  copper,  though  the  frames  are  only  of  timber. 
The  great  fpire  of  St.  Peter’s  is  the  higheft  ; that  of 
St.  Michael’s  is  four  hundred  feet  high.  St.  Nicho- 
las’s  is  fupported  by  large  gilt  globes.  St.  Catharine  s 
has  a noble  front,  adorned  with  ftatues  in  niches,  and 
the  fteeple  is  formed  of  feveral  lanterns  diminilhing 
to  the  laft,  which  fupports  a fpire  like  that  of  St. 
Bride’s,  in  Fleet  ftreet,  Loudon  ; but  is  much  taller  : 
round  the  middle  of  this  fteeple  is  a gilt  crown  ; and 
its  organ,  which  is  laid  to  be  the  beft  in  Europe , has 
<5ooo  pipes.  The  fpire  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
tower  on  which  it  is  fupported,  is  near  360  feet  high  ; 
and  though  it  is  fecularifed,  it  has  a dean  and  chap- 
ter, who,  with  the  cathedral  and  feveral  houfes  be- 
longing to  it,  are  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
his  Britannic  majefty,  as  duke  of  Bremen.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  five  other  very  large  churches,  and 
eight  chapels  of  eafe. 

Hamburg  has  an  univerfity,  well  endowed,  to  which 
belong  fix  profeflors.  The  fenate-houfe  and  town- 
hall  form  an  ancient  large  and  noble  ftrufture.  The 
exchange,  which  is  built  oppofite  to  it,  is  a fine  build- 
ing, but  inferior  to  that  in  London.  The  Briiijh  re- 
fident  and  company  have  a handfome  hall.  The  em- 
peror and  feveral  princes  of  Germany  have  their  own 
poft-houfes  ; but  that  for  England  and  Holland  is  the 

only  one  that  can  be  faid  co  belong  to  the  public 

H ere  is  alfo  an  opera-lioufe  chidly  for  the  refidents 
and  other  foreigners,  of  whom  there  are  fome  from 
moft  of  the  trading  kingdoms  in  Europe.  This  city 
is  celebrated  for  its  care  of  the  poor  ; for  they  have 
here  an  hofpital  for  orphans,  which  has  a revenue  of 
between  50  and  60,000  pounds  a year:  they  have 
fometimes  above  300  infants  abroad  at  nurfe,  who. 


when  able  to  drefs  themfelves,  are  taken  into  the 
houfe:  the  boys,  if  they  fhew  extraordinary  abilities, 
are  maintained  at  tne  univerfity,  the  reft  are  put  to 
trades  ; and  the  girls,  after  they  can  read,  fpin,  knit, 
&c.  are  fent  to  fervice.  There  are  alfo  a large  hof- 
pital  for  poor  travellers  that  fall  lick,  and  another  for 
the  relief  of  maimed,  ancient,  and  decayed  Teamen, 
where  care  is  alfo  taken  of  the  widows  and  children 
of  thofe  wholofe  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  another  about  a hundred  and  fourteen  poor, 
old,  blind,  and  dumb  people  are  maintained.  There 
is  likewife  St.  Job’s  for  the  venereal  difeafe ; and  a 
peft-houfe.  Befides  thefe  hofpitals  there  are  many 
ifnaller  for  poor  widowers,  widows,  orphans,  &c.  and 
a great  number  of  free-lchools  ; with  two  work- 
houfes,  where  rugs  and  coarfe  kerfeys  are  manufac- 
tured, with  which  thofe  confined  are  clothed.  In 
one  of  them,  fuch  as  have  not  performed  their  talk 
are  hoifted  up  in  a ballcet  over  a table  in  the  hall 
while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that  they  may  be  tanta- 
lized with  the  fight  and  finell  of  what  they  mull  not 
tafte.  Here  are  likewife  infurance  l'ocieties  againft: 
lofies  by  fire.  A chamber  of  infurance  for  Ihips  and 
merchandize  was  likewife  eftablifhed  here  in  the  year 
1765,  under  the  direction  of  fix  of  the  moft  eminent 
merchants.  The  capital  fubferibed  was  half  a million 
of  dollars,  of  which  each  fubferiber  paid  down  20  per 
cent. 

Hamburg,  from  its  fituation,  has  all  poftible  ad- 
vantages for  foreign  and  domeftic  trade  ; and  there- 
fore merchants  from  all  the  trading  nations  in  Eu- 
rope refort  thither,  and  their  goods  are  fent  up  the 
Elbe  into  the  heart  of  Germany:  the  Ihips  come  up 
to  their  doors  to  lade  and  unlade,  and  this  city  has 
l'uch  advantages  from  its  port,  its  rivers,  and  canals, 
that  can  no  where  be  exceeded  in  Eutope ; for,  be- 
fides the  Eilbe,  which  enters  the  German  ocean  below 
the  town,  a canal  is  opened  into  the  river  Brave,  for 
the  fake  of  a communication  with  Lubec  and  the  Bal- 
tic fea,  without  going  round  the  coaft  of  Jutland , 
and  undergoing  the  difficulties  and  expence  which  at- 
tend palling  the  Sound.  Hence  its  trade  is  very  con- 
fiderable  ; for  the  Elbe,  and  the  many  navigable  ri- 
vers that  fall  into  it,  after  taking  their  courfe  through 
fome  of  the  richeftand  moft  trading  parts  in  Genna- 
ny,  furnifh  this  city  with  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Aujlria,  Bohemia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Sax- 
ony. By  the  Havel  and  Spree  it  trades  with  the  elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg  ; and  by  a canal  from  the 
Spree  to  the  Oder,  its  commerce  is  extended, 
into  Silr/ia,  Moravia,  Boland,  and  almoft  to  Hun- 
gary. 

The  principal  merchandize  exported  from  Ham- 
burg, efpecially  to  Great  B:  itain , are  linen  of  feveral 
countries,  great  quantities  of  linen,  yarn,  tin  plates, 
brals,  Heel,  and  iron,  wire,  corn,  kid-ikins,  pipe- 
flaves,  clap-boards,  and  other  timber. 

The  chief  articles  which  the  Hamburgers  import 
are  woollen  manufactures  England,  the  value  of  which 
from  Torhjhire  alone,  and  generally  ihipped  from 
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Hull , is  computed  to  amount  to  above  a hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a year  ; with  Englijl)  Stockings,  and 
other  goods,  amounting  to  a very  great  fum.  The 
Engll/lj  merchants  make  a very  extraordinary  figure 
here  •,  they  form  a body  that  has  feveral  privileges, 
and  have  a church  and  minister  of  their  own.  The 
Hamburghers  alfo  trade  very  considerably  into  Livonia 
and  Ruffia,  and  for  the  goods  they  fend  into  the 
north  part  of  the  empire,  and  into  Poland,  they  have 
a return  in  linen  yarn,  fine  flax,  honey,  wax,  ani- 
feed,  linfeed,  oil,  drugs,  & c.  The  merchants  of 
Hamburgh  alfo  ufed  to  fupply  the  piratical  Slates  of 
Barbary  with  cannon  and  warlike  Stores  •,  but  this 
kind  of  commerce  was  prohibited  in  1775  by  an  edift 
of  the  magiftracy. 

Above  two  hundred  Englijh  Ships  enter  this  har- 
bour every  year,  and  a great  number  come  from 
Spain , Portugal , and  Italy.  This  city  has  a great 
Share  in  the  Greenland  whale-fifhery,  having  com- 
monly fifty  or  Sixty  Ships  employed  in  this  trade, 
whence  they  are  able  to  export  large  quantities  of 
oil  and  whale-bone ; but  from  their  great  trade  upon 
the  Elbe , they  are  obliged  to  buy  more  of  thefe  arti- 
cles from  the  Dutch.  In  time  of  war  they  fit  out 
Ships  of  force  to  convoy  the  merchantmen  ; and  they 
are  flrong  at  land  as  well  as  at  fea  •,  for  they  have  a 
conflant  garrifon  of  near  two  thoufand  men,  and  are 
able  to  arm  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand.  Befides 
the  beer  which  they  brew,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  exported,  they  have  eredled  feveral  manufactures, 
particularly  weaving  of  damatks,  brocades,  velvets, 
and  other  rich  Silks,  calico-printing,  and  fugar-bak- 
ing.  The  Sugars  Sent  from  hence  up  the  Elbe , into 
Saxony,  Sile/ia , Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  were  Subjected 
to  a duty  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  year  1773,  by  the 
late  king  of  Prujf;a  ; this  duty  is  levied  on  all  fuch 
veflels  as  pafs  by  Magdeburg. 

The  government  of  this  city  is  vefted  in  the  Senate 
and  three  colleges  of  burghers,  and  is  a mixture  of 
the  ariftocratical  and  democratical  forms  : the  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  the  republic  are  veiled  with  almoSt 
every  aft  of  Sovereignty,  while  the  management  of 
the  finances  is  Solely  entrusted  to  the  burghers.  They 
are  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  have  no  Seat 
or  vote  in  the  general  diet  of  the  empire,  and  are  on- 
ly Subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Germanic  body. — 
They  are,  however,  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  they  pay  annually  80, 00c  crowns. — 
The  common  prifon  for  malefactors  is  in  the  hang- 
man’s houl'e.  After  Sentence  is  pronounced,  which 
is  always  on  Friday,  and  the  execution  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  they  are  not  carried  to  a dungeon,  but 
to  a handfome  upper  room,  where  they  are  allowed  a 
good  bed,  with  all  reafonable  comforts  Suitable  to  their 
condition,  and  are  constantly  attended  by  one-of  the 
city  clergymen,  a duty  which  they  are  all  obliged  to 
perform  by  rotation.  As  no  crirnanal  can  be  put  to 
death  without  his  pleading  guilty,  they  have  five  de- 
grees of  torture  in  order  to  extort  a confefiion,  and 
thefe  are  applied  one  after  another  in  proportion  to 
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the  Strength  of  the  evidence  in  Support  of  the  charge 
or  acculation.  The  degree  of  the  torture  is  lodged 
in  the  breaSl  of  the  judges,  who  are  always  prelent 
with  a clerk  in  order  to  take  down  the  confefiion,  at 
a table  witli  a curtain  drawn  round  it  ; So  that  they 
can  hear  and  Speak  to  the  poor  tortured  wretch  with- 
out being  eye-witneSTes  of  the  cruelty,  andean  either 
relax  or  increafe  the  torture  according  to  the  Strength 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  Sufferer.  It  will  not 
be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  among  the  feveral 
convents  of  this  city,  all  of  which  have  been  Secu- 
larized and  are  now  Lutheran,  one  of  them  is  obliged 
by  its  foundation  to  offer  a glafs  of  wine  to  every 
malefactor  that  is  carried  by  it  to  execution.  Few 
or  no  beggars  are  to  be  Seen  in  the  Streets  of  this 
city,  which  is  partly  owing  to  their  being  picked 
up  by  the  beadles,  who  carry  them  to  the  houl'e 
of  correction,  and  partly  to  the  manufacture  of 
knit  Stockings,  worded  being  carried  by  the  parifli- 
officers  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  alfo 
wool  to  be  carded  and  fpun  ; thefe  fetch  their 
work  from  thence  every  Saturday , and  pay  them 
what  they  have  earned.  A curious  piece  of  work 
here  intitles  an  artificer  to  the  freedom  of  his  com- 
pany, a benefit  that  can  no  otherwife  be  obtained 
but  either  by  Servitude,  by  marrying  a freeman’s 
widow  or  daughter,  or  elie  at  a very  great  ex- 
pence. 

In  the  year  1759  the  number  of  children  bap- 
tized in  this  city  was  2653,  and  in  the  year  1766, 
the  chriflenings  amounted  to  2893.  The  burials  in 
the  former  year  were  2033,  in  the  latter  3400. 

The  merchants  of  Hamburg  are  courteous,  but  too 
full  of  compliments  : and  though  very  frugal  in  their 
manner  of  living  when  alone,  are  extremely  liberal 
when  they  treat  flrangers.  Coaches  here  are  very 
numerous,  though  the  crookednefs  and  narrownefs 
of  many  of  the  flreets  render  them  inconvenient  ; 
yet  their  is  hardly  a merchant  or  even  considerable 
Shop-keeper  without  one.  The  hackney-coaches  are 
alfo  very  numerous.  The  common  carts  are  only  a 
long  pulley  to  a Sort  of  truckle  upon  an  axle-tree, 
between  two  wheels,  drawn  not  by  horfes,  but  by  a 
dozen  or  more  men,  who  are  linked  to  thefe  machines 
with  Slings  acrofs  their  Shoulders,  and  drag  along  a 
weight  of  two  tons.  Among  the  other  peculiarities, 
the  ladies  are  attended  to  church  not  by  a footman, 
but  by  a Servant-maid,  with  a book  hanging  by  a 
Silver  chain  upon  one  arm,  and  if  the  weather  be 
very  cold,  with  a braSs  Stove  upon  the  other.  Both 
Strangers  and  natives  of  the  belt  faShion'  Spend  their 
time  at  an  odd  kind  of  tavern  kept  in  a cellar,  or 
vault,  which  has  a prodigious  flock  and  a great 
vent  for  old  hock,  See.  and  brings  in  a considerable 
revenue  to  the  State,  it  being-  under  the  management 
of  a deputy,  put  in  by  a Select  number  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. 

In  the  lalt  continental  war,  v.hilft  the  arms  of 
France  under  marShal  Broglio  prevailed,  particulai  ly 
in  the  year  1760,  the  reigning  prince  of  Brun/iuic, 
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niui  ! v.id  rave  of  ITejJe,  were  both  obliged  to  quit 
their  dominions,  and  leek  an  afylumin  this  city.  In- 
deed at  that  time  it  was  the  general  place  of  refort  for 
aii  thofe  whom  the  miferies  of  war  had  driven  from 
their  country  and  their  habitations,  Co  that  it  then 
became  enriched  by  t fie  calamities,  as  it  conftatitly 
cloet  by  tl.e  profperity  of  Germany.  On  this  occafion 
the  magiftrates  appointed  collections  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  for  the  relief  of  the  diftrefled 
and  cieititute.  I he  next  year,  the  king  of  Denmark 
being  lnddenly  attacked  in  Holjhin , by  tlie  new  czar 
Peter  LI.  to  veplenifli  his  exhaufted  coffers,  he  ap- 
peared at  theT.ead  of  an  army  before  Hamburg,  and 
actually  pofiefied  himfelf  of  the  fuburbs,  perempto- 
rily demanding  the  loan  of  a million  of  rix-dollars, 
which  the  magiftrates,  not  able  to  oppofe  fuch  a 
force,  thought  fit  to  furniih. 

Altena  is  a considerable  town  feated  in  a moil: 
delightful  country  on  a high  fhore  of  the  Elbe,  not 
above  a cannotWhot  to  the  weft  of  Hamburg.  The 
Streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  fpacious  and  well  paved. 
1 he  town  contains  about  three  thoufand  houfes,  and 
■upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants,  with  two 
Lutheran  churches,  and  tlie  fame  number  for  the 
German  and  Danijh  Calvinifts,  with  a fifth  for  the 
French  .Calvinifts,  a fix th  for  the  Papifts,  and  two 
ivlenomte  churches,  befides  thofe  belonging  to  other 
fects,  who  are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion : the  'Jews  are  all'o  very  numerous,  and  have  a 
large  fvnagogue,  but  pay  two  thoufand  ducats  a year 
as  protection-money.  Here  is  a royal  ferninary,  to 
which  the  town-fchool  is  united ; an  orphan  and 
poor-houfe,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  three  docks 
ror  the  building  of  fhips.  Among  its  ornaments  is 
the  mall,  which,  being  planted,  with  four  rows  of 
trees,  forms  an  agreeable  walk.  This  town  has  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  and  its  trade  is  far  from  be- 
ing inconfiderable,  the  Elbe  bringing  fhips  of  burthen 
to  the  merchant’s  doors.  I he  origin  of  its  name  is 
tints  explained  : deputies  from  Hamburg,  in  a re- 
monftrance  to  the  king  of  Denmark  againft  building 
it  too  near  their  city,  frequently  made  ufa  of  the 
words  Hat  is  all  te  nae,  or  That  is  too  near  ; the 
king  taking  particular  notice  of  the  three  la  ft  mono- 
fyllables,  find  bantering  to  the  deputies,  he  could  not 
excufe  himfelf  from  going  on  building  it  ; but  that 
to  oblige  them  he  would  call  it  by  the  name  they  had 
g von  it.  i his  town  is  famous  for  the  calamities  it 
iutL-rcd  in  1712,  when  count  Steinbock,  the  Swediffi 
encral,  after  defeating  the  king  of  Denmark,  ap- 
peared before  Altena,  and  fending  a meffage  to  advife 
t tie  inhabitants  to  retire  with  fuch  of  their  effects  as 
-hey  could  carry  oft,  the  magiftrates  came  out  in  a 
body,  and  failing  at  his  feet,  offered  him  50,000 rix- 
dollars  to  fpare  the  town.  Steinbock  infifted  on 
eoo,ooo  : this  they  were  ready  to  comply  with,  and 
only  begged  time  to  go  to  Hamburg  for  the  money  •, 
me  the  general  would  admit  of  no  delay  ; <0  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  the 


mothers  with  their  infants  at  their  breafls,  the  fons 
with  their  aged  fathers  on  their  backs,  others  groan- 
ed under  loads  of  houfhold  furniture  ; while  all  be- 
wailed their  fate  with  dreadful  cries  and  lamentati- 
ons. While  they  palled  out,  the  Swedes  (food  ready - 
with  flaming  torches  in  their  hands,  and  before  they 
were  all  departed,  thefe  entered  the  town  and  fet 
fire  to  all  parts  of  it,  which  burnt  about  two  thou- 
fand houfes,  with  feveral  fine  magazines,  and  the 
popifh  church  ; fome  old  men,  women,  and  infants, 
periftied  in  the  flames  ; but  they  (pared  the  Lutheran  ' 
and  Calvinift  churches,  with  about  eighty  houfes  that 
lay  on  the  fide  next  Hamburg.  The  Swedes,  in  jus- 
tification of  this  barbarous  proceeding,  pretended 
that  magazines  of  provifions  and  ftores  were  prepar- 
ing here  for  the  Ruffians  and  Saxons,  and  that  it  was 
done  by  way  of  reprifal  for  the  burning  of  Stade , 
and  other  cruelties  committed  by  the  Danes  and 
Ruffians  in  Bremen  and  Pomerania.  Rut  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  Danes  had  befieged  Stade 
in  form,  and  that  its  defrrmftion  proceeded  from 
their  bombs  ; while  Steinbock  acled  the  part  of  a 
cruel  incendiary  againft  naked  walls,  and  a poor  de- 
fencelefs  people.  What  completed  the  ruin  of  Altena, 
was  the  raging  of  the  plague  at  the  fame  time  in 
Holfiein ; fo  that  the  Hamburghers  were  forced,  for 
their  own  prefervation,  to  fhut  the  gates  of  the  city 
againft  their  diftreffed  neighbours,  many  of  whom  pe- 
riftied through  cold  and  want.  The  king  of  Den~ 
mark,  however,  relieved  them  as  far  as  poffible,  and 
fupplied  them  with  materials  for  rebuiding  their  town, 
which,  by  the  help  of  charities,  has  been  done  in  a 
beautiful  manner,  and  it  is  at  prefent  a finer  and 
more  pleafant  town  than  before,  it  being  the  market 
for  the  fale  of  goods  brought  by  the  Danijh  Eaft- 
India  company  from  the  Indies. 

The  laft  place  we  fhall  mention  in  Holftein  is  Lu- 
bec,  the  chief  of  the  Hanfe-towns.  This  city  is 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  feveral  rivers,  the  largeft 
of  which  is  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  has  a harbour. 
It  ftands  1 5 miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Baltic,  and 
38  from  Hamburg,  in  540  31’  N.  latitude,  and  in  io° 
42'  E.  longitude. 

This  is  a large,  rich,  populous,  free,  and  imperial 
city,  about  two  mites  in  length,  and  upward  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  ftands  on  the  two  Tides  of  a long 
hill  of  moderate  height,  the  eaftern  part  extending 
down  the  declivity  toward  the  river  Wackehitz , as 
the  weftern  does  toward  the  Trave.  It  is  environed 
with  walls,  towers,  wide  moats,  and  ftrong  ramparts, 
which  being  planted  with  trees,  forma  very  delight- 
ful walk.  The  houfes  are  all  of  ftone,  but  old  fa- 
Ihioned,  and  the  ftreets,  which  are  ftraight  and  lofty, 
are  for  fhe  moft  part  fteep  ; but  others  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  have  a canal  running  through  the 
middle,  with  rows  of  limes  on  the  fides.  The  churches 
are  magnificent,  and  amount  to  about  twenty,  be- 
fides the  cathedral.  It  has  feveral  large  market- 
places, and  Irandfome  public  buildings,  particularly 
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the  fenate-houfe,  which  is  a fuperb  flrufture,  and 
has  feveral  towers.  In  tliis  building  are  depofited 
the  archives  of  the  Hanfe-towns.  Here  is  alfo  a fine 
exchange.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a 
noble  pile,  richly  adorned  with  images  and  pictures  ; 
amongft  the  laft  is  one  called  the  Dance  of  Death,  by 
the  famous  Hans  Holbein.  This  ftruclure  is  fup- 
ported  by  tall  pillars,  each  of  one  ftone,  and  has  a 
very  lofty  fpire  covered  with  gilt  lead.  The  corpo- 
ration confifts  of  four  burgo -mailers  and  fixteen 
counfellors,  who  may  be  either  men  of  letters,  pa- 
tricians, or  tradefmen.  The  burghers  confift  of 
twelve  companies,  each  of  which  has  a vote  in  the 
public  deliberations.  .An  alliance  Hill  fubfifts  be- 
tween Lubec , Hamburg , and  Bremen,  and  under  the 
title  of  Hanfe-  towns  they  negociate  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  powers. 

The  principal  home-commodity,  befides  corn,  is 
their  beer,  which  is  highly  valued,  and  much  of  it 
exported. 

The  bilhopric  of  Lubec  is  a fmall  territory,  that 
has  been  enjoyed  by  Proteftant  princes  ever  fince 
the  year  1561,  when  Lutheranifm  was  eftablilhed 
here,  and  it  has  devolved  as  an  inheritance  to  a 
younger  Ion  of  the  duke  of  Holjlein-Goitorp , ftyled 
duke  of  LIolfein-Eutin,  from  his  ufual  place  of  reli- 
dence  about  five  miles  from  the  city  ; but  he  was 
afterward  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  This 
territory  extends  about  fixty  miles  in  compafs,  con- 
taining feveral  fmall  towns,  and  one  hundred  and 
three  villages. 

SECT.  XXV. 

Of  the  Dutchies  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  Bremen,  and 

Verden,  and  the  Principality  of  Lunenberg-Zell. — 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Government, 

and  p rincipal  Towns . 

THE  dutchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  is  envi- 
roned by  that  of  Holftein,  the  diocefe  of  Lt/bec,  the 
principality  of  Ratzeburg,  the  dutchies  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Lunenburg,  and  the  four  countries  as  they 
are  called.  The  face  of  the  land  of  this  dutchy 
is  for  the  moft  part  level,  and  the  foil,  according 
to  its  different  goodnefs,  is  divided  into  wheat- 
land,  barley-land,  fand,  and  heath.  Dr.  Bufching 
obferves,  that  in  general,  it  requires  much  labour 
to  make  the  corn  that  is  fown  yield  five  or  fix 
fold  ; it,  however,  produces  large  quantities  of  flax ; 
great  advantages  are  alfo  made  of  its  woods,  and, 
in  good  feafons,  the  mails  made  from  the  oak  and 
beech-trees  turn  to  a confiderable  account  : but 
grazing,  however,  feents  moll  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  is  confequently  the  ir.ofl 
profitable  branch  of  hufbandry. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion, 
and  in  the  whole  dutchy,  there  are  only  three  bo- 
roughs and  one  market-town  ; though  the  inhabi- 
tants amount  to  about  36,000  fculs,  manufaclures 
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are  but  little  known  here.  The  exports  of  the  coun- 
try amount  annually  to  about  1000  lalts  of  rye, 
450  pounds  of  cheefe,  7000  Hone  of  wool,  timber, 
and  wood  for  fuel,  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rix- 
dollars,  a confiderable  quantity  of  butter,  and  fome 
fifh. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  is  entitled,  on  account 
of  his  polfelEng  this  dutchy  to  a feat  and  voice  in 
the  college  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  But  tho’ 
Saxe-Lauenburg  is  dependent  on  the  privy  council  at 
Hanover,  it  has  its  own  particular  regency,  which 
confills  of  the  chief  governor  for  the  time  being, 
and  three  regency  counfellors.  It  has  only  its  own 
tribunal,  which  is  compofed  of  a judge,  two  provin- 
cials, and  two  counfellors  at  law,  with  the  like  num- 
ber of  affefibrs,  who  are  not  in  the  fovereign  s fer- 
vice.  The  principal  places  in  this  dutchy  are  Rat- 
zeburg and  Lauenburg. 

Ratzeburg  is  a llrong  town,  nine  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Lubec,  feated  on  an  ifiand,  in  a large  and 
deep  lake  of  the  fame  name,  from  whence  a river 
ifiues,  by  the  means  of  which  boats  go  to  Lubec  with 
goods  and  paflengers.  In  the  year  1693,  the  Danes 
bombarding  this  place,  laid  it  in  afhes;  but  lince 
that  time  the  flreets  have  been  regularly  built  after 
the  Dutch  manner.  In  the  market-place  Hands  the 
regency  office,  where  is  alfo  held  the  chief  court  0/ 
juftice  and  the  confiftory.  Near  the  lake  to  the 
north- well  of  the  town  where  boats  go  off  to  Lubec, 
is  a delightful  walk  of  limes  and  affi-trees,mamed 
Belvedere.  One  part  of  the  town  is  fubjefl  to  the 
eledlor  of  Hanover,  and  the  other  to  the  principality 
of  Ratzeburg  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  : the  bridge  on 
that  fide  is  above  400  paces  long,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  it  coll  at  lead  xo,ooo  rix-dollars,  Lubec  money; 
but  the  town  is  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Lawenberg,  or  Lauenburg,  a fmall  town,  fitu- 
ated  on  a hill  near  the  Elbe  and  Stecbeniiz,  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Lubec.  Several  of  the 
houfes  are  built  fo  low,  that  the  upper  flory  lies 
level  with  the  flreets,  while  the  ground-floors  of 
others  are  fome  ells  higher.  This  town  fubfifts  by 
fiiipping,  and  its  trade  in  corn  and  wood.  It  is  alfo 
a great  thorough-fare  for  goods  brought  up  the  Elbe 
to  Lubec.  Here  is  a toll  on  the  Elbe,  the  produce 
of  which  is  very  confiderable,  and  in  the  town  for- 
merly flood  the  duke’s  palace,  which  was  erecled  on 
an  eminence.  One  wing  of  this  palace  ftill  remains, 
and  in  it  is  held  the  court  of  the  bailiwic  of  Laiven- 
burg. 

We  now  come  to  the  dutchies  ol  Bremen  and 
Verden  ; the  former  terminates  to  the  eaftward,  on 
the  principality  of  Lawenburg to  the  fouth-eaft- 
ward  on  that  of  Verden  ; to  the  fouthward  on  the 
Wefer  : to  the  weftward  on  the  fame  river;  and  to 
the  northward  on  a territory  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  and  the  river  Elbe.  Its  dimentlons  are 
varioufly  given;  but  the  beft  authorities  make  it  60 
miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth. 
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The  country  is  very  level.  The  Elbe  and  the  We- 
ftr , by  which  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  environed,  re- 
ceive in :o  them  ieveral  other  rivers. 

The  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Wtfer  are  bordered 
with  very  rich  marfli  lands,  and  in  fome  places  the 
country  produces  extraordinary  plenty  of  grain  and 
fruit.  For  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  thefe  marfh  lands 
againft  inundations,  the  dykes  and  dams  are  kept  in 
conltant  repair  at  a great  expence,  under  the  infpec- 
ticn  of  officers  apppointed  for  that  purpofe.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  here  : the  heaths 
aie  alfo  covered  with  ffieep,  and  the  breeding  of 
bees  is  much  attended  to.  In  fome  places  a kind  of 
free-ftone  is  dug,  and  in  others  great  quantities  of 
turf,  which  is  exported  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg , and 
ufed  in  the  brick-kilns  and  glafs-houfes.  Thefe 
countries  alfo  yield  abundance  of  flax. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  Lu- 
theranifm,  and  in  the  dutchy  of  Bremen  are  i i t 
churches,  with  137  paftors.  The  fupreme  infpedli- 
011  of  the  churches  of  this  dutchy,  and  of  Verden , is 
veiled  in  a general  fuperintendent.  As  to  the  Calvin- 
ifts, they  form  feven  congregations  to  the  dutchy  of 
Bremen. 

The  only  manufactories  here  are  for  the  making 
of  cordage,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  kerfeys,  and 
other  woollen  fluffs. 

The  dutchy  of  Bremen  was  formed  out  of  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  which  was  iubdued  by  the  Swedes'  in  1.644.; 
but  at  the  peace  of  Wejlphalia  in  1648,  they  re- 
turned it  as  a dutchy  and  fief  of  the  empire.  In 
1675,  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  and  Lunenburg , in  con- 
junction with  the  bifliop  of  Munjlev , over-ran  the 
country.  The  conquerers  thought  of  lharing  the 
dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  between  them  ;.  but 
Sweden  kept  the  whole  to  herfelf,  except  a (mail 
part,  which  was  reftorecl  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwic 
and  Lunenburg . During  the  northern  war,  thefe 
dutchies  were  reduced  by  the  Dana  ; but  in  1715, 
king  Frederic  IV.  transferred  them  to  the  electoral 
of  Brunfwic , in  lieu  of  the  fum  of  700,000  rix  dol- 
lars, and  afterward  Sweden  likewife  ceded  them  to 
that  eleCtor  •,  for  which  the  king,  received  1,000,000 
rix-dollars. 

The  eleftor  of  Brunfwic , as  duke  of  Bremen , bears 
the  arms  of  the  archbifhopric,  that  is,  Gules  two 
keys  in  a faltire  ar.gent,  with  a fmall  crofs  argent  in 
chief 

The  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verde  are  jointly  un- 
der the  following  colleges  ; the  regency,  which  con- 
fifts  of  three  counfellors,  and  is  fubordinate  to  the 
privy-council  at  Hanover  r and  the  chancery,  which 
is  compofed  of  three  counfellors  of  the  regency,  a 
direClor,  and  certain  judiciary  counfellors,  and  takes 
cognizance  of  criminal  and  other  caufes..  The  high 
court  of  juftiee  takes  cognizance  of  all  civil  cafes  re- 
quiring a judicial  decifion.  From  this  tribunal  ap- 
peals are  carried  to  the  high  court  of  appeals,  at 
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The  chief  branches  of  the  revenues  of  the  eleClors 
are  thofe  of  the  domain  bailiwics,  excife,  damp-du- 
ty, Sc c.  The  principal  town  fubject  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain , as  Duke  of  Bremen,  is 

Stade,  which  is  leated  on  the  Schwinge,  near  the 
place  where  that  river  flows  into  the  Elbe.  This 
town  is  the  feat  of  the  regency  of  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden , as  alfo  of  the  chancery,  chief 
court  of  juflice,  and  confiflory.  It  contains  three 
churches,  and  a Latin  fchool.  Stade  was  formerly  a. 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  from  the  year  j 5 8(5^ 
to  1612  had  an  Englifh  ftaple,  which  was  removed 
to  Hamburg  ; but  by  a concurrence  of  misfortunes 
it  is  now  greatly  declined.  This  city  has  been  fre- 
quently taken  and  retaken,  but  in  17^7  his  late  ma- 
jefty  king  George  II.  caufed  great  improvements 
to  be  made  in  the  fortifications. 

Welliall  now  give  a particular  defeription  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Bremen..  It  is  feated  on  the  Wefert 
which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  New  Town , but  both 
of  thefe  are  joined  by  a large  bridge,  and  a fmaller  one 
that  extends  over  a little  branch  of  the  fame  river. 
Veflels  of  burden  lie  1 2 or  15  miles  below  the  city, 
as  there  is  not  fufficient  depth  of  water  above.  In 
the  year  1744,  all  the  buildings  and  inhabitants  were- 
numbered,  when  the  Old  and  New  Town , exclufive 
of  the  fuburbs,  contained  4778  houles,  with  565 
other  edifices,  as  ftore-houfes,  brew-houfes,  and  the 
like;  4099  married  couple,  among  which  were  1589 
Calvinifts,.  1 772  Lutherans,  81  Papifts,  218  widow- 
ers, 1239  widows,  239  Angle  men,  who  were  houfe- 
keepers,  and  35^  Angle  women  houfe -keepers.  Ac- 
cording to  Wraxall  it  contained,  in  the  year  1774, 
45,000  inhabitants  : an  increafe  of  population,  in  the 
courfe  of  thirty  years,  fcarcely  probable. 

The  Old  Town , which  is  the  largeft  and  moft  po- 
pulous, is  divided  into  four  parifhes,  according  to  the 
four  capital  churches  belonging  to  the  Calvinifts.  In 
this  part  ftands  the  cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the 
dutchy,  and  is  frequented  by  the  Lutherans.  Under 
its  choir  is  the  lead  cellar,  remarkable  for  the  unde- 
eayed  bodies  that  lie  there.  This  is  a vaulted  apart- 
ment, fupported  on  pdlars  ; it  is  near  iixty  paces 
long,  and  half  as  many  broad.  The  light  and  air 
are  admitted  into  it  by  three  windows,  though  it  is 
feveral  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground.  Here 
are  five  large  oak  coffins,  each  of  which  contains  a 
corpfe  ; one  of  them,  tradition  fays  was  an  Engliflj 
coutitefs,  which  has  lain  here  250  years.  Though 
the  ikin  is  dried  in  every  part,  yet  the  features  of  the 
face  are  fo  little  funk  or  changed,  that  it  is  plain  to 
perceive  fire  was  young  and  handfome  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Her  teeth  are  all  firm  in.  their  fockets, 
but  the  lips  are  drawn  away  from  over  them.  The 
hair  of  the  head  is  more  than  18  inches  long,  very 
thick,  and  fo  faft,  that  our  traveller  raifed  the  corpfe 
from  the  coffin  by  it.  The  other  bodies  are  equally 
free  from  putrefaffion,  the  caufe  of  which  phenome- 
non undoubtedly  lies  in  the  drynefs  of  the  place. — 
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Wraxall’s  Tour,  page  403-  Here  is  alfo  the  convent 
of  St.  John,  with  its  church  ; the  celebrated  academy 
of  the  Calvinifts,  with  its  fpacious  library,  the  ar- 
moury ; the  hofpital,  in  which  is  an  anatomical  thea- 
tre ; the  work-houfe,  and  other  public  buildings. — 
Under  the  large  bridge  of  the  Wefer  is  a water-wheel, 
which  works  an  engine  that  raifes  the  water  by  which 
the  city  is  fupplied,  as  in  London , by  pipes  laid  under 
the  ftreets  ; and  at  the  other  end  of  this  bridge  is  an 
ingenious  fulling-mill. 

In  the  New  Town  is  St.  Paul’s  church,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Calvinifts,  and  in  the  fuburbs  are  two 
more.  The  New  Town  confifts  chiefly  of  gardens 
and  little  pleafure-houfes  belonging  to  the  principal 
merchants,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Old  City  ; it 
has  larger  and  more  regular  ftreets  than  the  latter, 
and  moft  of  them  are  planted  with  rows  of  limes  and 
wild  chefnuts.  Calvinifm  is  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
it  being  profeffed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  corpora- 
tion, though  with  refpett  to  numbers  they  are  rather 
exceeded  by  the  Lutherans.  The  corporation  is  com- 
pol’ed  of  four  burgo-mafters,  and  twenty-four  coun- 
fellors,  or  aldermen.  The  merchants  and  tradefinen 
have  their  elders  ; but  thefe  have  no  fhare  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city.  The  garrifon  confifts  of  about 
fix  hundred  men.  Here  are  feveral  manufaftures,  and 
the  inhabitants  carry  on  a confiderable  trade. — This 
city  is  celebrated  for  its  old  hock,  which  is  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  land  carriage,  and 
depofited  in  the  public  cellars,  under  the  Tovvn-houfe 
and  Exchange.  Here  they  boaft  of  having  w ine  170 
years  old  ; for  a bottle  of  which  they  afk  feven  dol- 
lars, or  25s.  No  Jews  are  permitted  to  reftde  or 
trade  in  this  city,  and  all  public  diverfions  are  allowed 
here.  It  is  a free  city,  under  the  protection  of  the 
empire,  and  ftyles  itfelf  a republic  on.  the  money 
ftruck  here.  The  king  of  England , as  elector  of  Ha- 
nover, has  forne  important  rights  within  the  place ; 
and  not  only  the  cathedral  belongs  to  him,  but  a con- 
fiderable number  of  buildings  public  and  private- — 
He  poffeffes  likewife  a fpecies  of  fupreme  judicatorial 
power  ; for  though  the  magiftrates  take  cognizance  of 
all  crimes  within  the  territory  of  Bremen,  his  dele- 
gate or  bailiff  muft  pronounce  fentence.  Wraxall, 
page  405. 

Verden  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the 
dutchy  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  weft  by  the  Wefer  and 
the  dutchy  of  Bremen,  and  on  the  north  by  the  dut- 
chies  of  Bremen  and  Lunenburg , extending  both  in 
length  and  breadth  about  twenty-eight  miles.. 

This  dutchy  confifts  chiefly  of  heaths,  and  high, 
dry  lands  ; it  has  alfo  fome  forefts  ; but  there  are  good 
marfh-lands  on  the  rivers  Wtfer  and  Alter.  The  lat- 
ter waters  almoft  all  the  foutherly,  but  the  Wefer  only 
a part  of  the  wefterly  boundaries  of  the  country  ; and 
this  latter  receives  alfo  the  Alter.  The  other  princi- 
pal river  is  the  Wumme,  which  rifes  on  the  borders  of 
I.unenbitrg,  traverfes  the  dutchy  from  eaft  to  weft, 
ar.d  receives  into  it  the  fmaller  rivers  that  rife  here; 

The  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  who  have  the  fame 
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confiftory  with  the  dutchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  fame 
general  fuperintendant. 

Verden  was  formerly  a bifhoprtc  founded  by  Char- 
lemagne ; but  John  Frederic,  the  laft  bilhop,  was  of 
the  royal  houfe  of  Denmark , and  afterwards  became 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway , under  the  name  of 
Frederic  III.  At  the  peace  of  Wejlphalia  in  1648, 
the  crown  of  Sweden  obtained  the  bilhopric  as  a dut- 
chy j and  in  1712,  the  Danes  invading  Bremen,  the 
inhabitants  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg  poffeffed  them- 
felves  of  the  dutchy  of  Verden,  on  account  of  the 
plague  raging  in  the  former.  In  the  year  1 7 r 5 , by 
virtue  of  the  alliance  concluded  at  Wifrnar,  both  Bre- 
men and  Ve  den  were  ceded  by  the  king  of  Denmark 
to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg  , and 
to  this  ceflion  the  crown  of  Sweden  alfo  agreed  in  the 
year  1719. 

This  dutchy  has  the  fame  regency  as  that  of  Bre- 
men, and  contains  feveral  towns,  the  principal  of 
which  is 

Verden,  feated  on  the  Alter,  a river  that  divides 
itfelf  into  two  branches,  the  fmaller  of  which  lies 
near  the  town.  It  is  fituated  twenty-fix  miles  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Bremen,  and  has  four  churches.  There 
is  here  alfo  a Latin  fchooh  The  cathedral  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  erected  by  Charlemagne,  in 
the  year  786.  The  portraits  of  all  the  bifhops  from 
that  period  to  the  year  1 566,  when  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion fupplanted  the  Catholic,  are  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  choir.  This  cathedral  however  was  con- 
fumed  by  fire  in  13x3,  and  on  its  foundation  the  pre- 
fent  ftrutt are  arofe.  The  ecclefiafti cal  power  in  Ver- 
den has  been  long  fince  abforbed  in  the  civil.  The 
town  contains  only  about  goo  inhabitants. 

The  dutchy  of  Lunenburg-Zell  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Elbe,  which  on  the  north  feparates  it  from 
Holjlein  and  Lauenburg ; on  the  eaft  by  t lie  marqui- 
fate  of  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  dutchies 
of  Bremen  and  Wejlphalia , it  extended  about  a hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  feventy  in  breadth. 

The  foil  is  various,  for  along  the  Elbe,  the  Aller, 
the  Zetze,  2nd  fome  fmaller  rivers,  are  fruitful  marfh- 
lands  ; but  other  parts  of  the  country  confift  of  bar- 
ren fand,  others  of  heaths,  others  of  turf,  and  others 
are  fwampy.  The  worft  parts  of  the  country  are  to- 
wards its  centre,  through  which  lie  the  main  roads  ; 
but  a traveller  is  not  from  thence  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  whole  country.  Agreeably  to  the  diverfity  of  its 
foil,  it  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  garden  plants.  They  have 
alfo  oak,  beech,  firs,  pines,  birch,  and'  other  trees.. 
Some  bailiwics  do  not  yield  a fufficiency  of  wheat ; 
but  others  again  have  a fuperfiuity ; in  fome,  few 
horned  cattle  and  horfes  are  bred,  though  in  others 
they  abound.  The  heaths  are  covered  with  nume- 
rous flocks  of  a frnall  kind  of  fheep,  that  have  long- 
and  coarfe  wool  ; and  the  culture  of  bees  is  fo  great, 
as  to  aftbrd  confiderable  quantities  of  honey  and  wax. 
Lunenburg  abounds  in  excellent  lime-ftone  and  va- 
luable falt-fprings,  and  the  rivers  yield  plenty  of  fifh 
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With  refpccl  to  the  rivers,  the  Elbe,  which  tra- 
verfcs  the  c.*ft  and  north  fide  of  this  country,  is  of 
conlukrable  advantage,  from  ft s fertilizing  the  adja- 
cent marfli- lands,  its  l1ftjeric.s,  navigation,  and  tolls. 
This  river  receives  into  it  the  Zilze , which  flows  from 
Brandenburg ; the  Ilmenau , another  navigable  richer 
which  riles  in  this  country  ; the  Lube,  which  alfo 
rifes  here;  the  Serve,  and  other  fmnller  rivers.  The 
Alley,  which  is  alfo  navigable,  traverfes  the  whole 
fouthern  part  of  the  dutchy,  and  being  joined  by  fe- 
veral  frnall  rivers,  continues  its  courfe  into  the  dutchy 
of  Ver'den. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  of  the  Luthe- 
ran religion,  and  there  are  near  two  hundred  parifh 
churches  in  this  dutchy.  Tiiefe  are  divided  into  fif- 
teen fuperintendencies,  and  over  thefe  are  appointed 
two  general  fuperintendants. 

The  principal  manufactures  made  here  are  thofe  of 
linen,  cotton,  woollen  cloths,  ribbons,  (lockings,  and 
hats  ; and  at  Zell  are  fome  ingenious  artificers  in  gold 
and  filver. 

The  exports  chiefly  condfl:  of  corn,  meal,  garden- 
duff,  hops,  flax,  ftarch,  timber,  beams,  mails,  all 
kinds  of  wooden-ware,  fhips,  barges,  boats,  horfes, 
black  cattle,  fatted  calve-,  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  poul- 
try, wool,  wax,  honey,  fait,  fugar,  thread,  linen, 
knit  and  wove  bookings,  fluffs,  works  in  gold  'and 
Elver,  See.  The  conveyance  of  merchandize  from 
this  place  to  and  from  Hamburg,  Lubec , and  Aliena, 
affords  a conflderable  branch  of  commerce  ; many  of 
the  inhabitants  procuring  fubfiftence  by  navigating  the 
rivers. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  dutchy  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Lunenburg,  the  capital,  is  feated  on  a navigable 
river  called  the  Ehnen , or  llmer.au,  which  runs  thro’ 
a part  of  the  town.  This  city  is  fourteen  miles  to 
the  fouth-wefl  of  Lauenburg ; it  is  furrounded  with 
moats  and  walls,  flrengthened  with  towers,  and  is 
two  miles  and  a half  in  compafs.  It  confifls  of  thir- 
teen hundred  houfes,  with  between  eight  and  nine 
thoufand  inhabitants.  Here  are  three  parifh  churches. 
It  has  alfo  three  hofpitals,  two  of  which  have  each  a 
church.  In  the  market-place  (lands  the  prince’s  pa- 
lace, with  the  guild-hall,  and  fronting  them  is  the 
Prtemonflratenfian  abbey  of  HelLgenlhal , which  was 
fequeftered  by  the  magiflracy  in  1530, and  its  church 
now  ferves  for  a magazine  of  fait,  in  1753  an  ana- 
tomical theatre  was  built  here.  The  convent  of  bt. 
Michael,  which  was  formerly  of  the  Benedifline  or- 
der, and  confifted  of  monks  of  noble  families,  em- 
braced the  fentiments  of  Luther  in  the  year  1532  ; 
and  in  1655  duke  Chriftiun  Lewis,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  nobility,  fuppreffed  the  ntonaflery,  and 
founded  within  it  a fchool  for  martial  exercifes,  which 
is  flyled  the  academy.  The  members  of  this  acade- 
my live  in  a fpacious  done  edifice,  built  in  the  year 
17 1 1 ; and  counts,  and  even  princes,  have  been  of 
their  number.  Within  the  conventual  church  of  St. 
Michael  is  the  ancient  burying-place  of  the  dukes  ; 
and  on  its  great  altar  (lands  a celebrated  golden  ta- 
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ble,  which  is  a board  formerly  plated  over  with  gold  ; 
but  which,  in  1698,  was  dripped  by  a famous  robber, 
named  Nickle  Lift  ; fo  that  at  prefent  only  a fmafl 
quantity  of  the  gold  remains. 

In  a part  of  the  city,  within  the  walls,  fait  fprings 
arile  ; this  quarter,  which  is  called  the  Sulze,  is  walled 
in,  and  has  its  own  feparate  magillrates.  It  confifls 
of  fifty-four  frnall  houfes  built  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
in  each  are  four  large  leaden  ciflerns,  for  receiving 
the  falt-water,  which  is  left  to  exhale  in  them  in  or- 
der to  form  the  fait.  Thefe  fprings  are  very  copious, 
and  four  of  them  are  in  this  place  ; three  in  one  of 
the  town  moats,  and  one  near  the  building  that  once 
ferved  for  a Minorite  convent.  From  thefe  feveral 
fprings  the  falt-water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a re- 
fervoir  in  the  Sulze,  and  there  is  diftributed  among 
the  houfes.  The  falt-houfes  contain  two  hundred  and 
fixteen  cifterns  of  fait,  which  are  daily  boiled  ; and 
of  the  falt-works  a fifth  part  belongs  to  the  fovereign. 

To  the  weft  of  the  city  are  two  rocks,  known  by 
t he  names  of  Sehildjleln  and  Kalkberg.  The  latter  is 
near  the  New-gate,  and  even  within  its  walls  : this  is 
very  deep,  and  contains  feveral  fpacious  caverns  : to- 
ward the  city  it  is  furrounded  by  a crown-work, 
which  joins  the  town  wall  ; on  the  other  fide  is  erect- 
ed a horn-work;  and  round  its  fummit,  which  is 
level,  runs  a breall-work,  on  which  are  planted  fo^ne 
cannon. 

The  exports  of  this  city  confift  of  fait,  lime,  and 
beer,  wax,  honey,  wool,  flax,  linen,  and  frieze. — 
Goods  are  alfo  brought  here  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  forwarded  down  the  Ilmenau  to  Hamburg, 
and  by  means  of  the  Afche  to  Lubec  ; their  returns 
coming  the  fame  way.  The  warehoufes  for  thefe  im- 
ports and  exports  fland  on  the  Ilmenau,  and  the  com- 
merce carried  on  here  is  fuperintended  by  a particu- 
lar commiflion. 

U i.tzen  is  a town  feated  on  the  Ilmenau,  bv  two 
branches  of  which  it  is  furrounded.  Llere  that  river 
fir  fit  receives  its  name,  it  being  formed  by  the  conflux 
of  eleven  rivulets.  It  was  once  navigable  at  this  place; 
fhips  from  England  even  traded  here,  and  the  anci- 
ent harbour  belonging  to  it  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  In  the 
great  church  is  alfo  fliewn  afhip  of  gilt  copper,  which 
was  a prefent  to  the  corporation  from  the  EngliJJj. — 
The  town  contains  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  houfes,  three  hundred  and  four  of  which  belofio- 
to  the  burghers,  and  the  others  are  inhabited  by  the 
gentry,  ecclefiaftics,  and  men  of  letters.  The  firfl 
minifter  of  the  great  church  is  provoft,  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  fevefiteen  country  minifters.  The  adja- 
cent country  produces  a very  fine  fort  of  flax,  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  weave  great  quantities  of  linen. 
The  town  had  formerly  a very  flourifhing  trade  in  li- 
nen, thread,  woollen,  wax,  beer,  and  brandy,  and 
received  great  advantage  from  its  being  a conflderable 
thoroughfare  for  goods  and  travellers  ; but  its  trade 
at  prefent  is  greatly  declined. 

Zell  is  a fortified  and  well-built  city,  feated  on 
the  Alien,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  in  conjunfition 
with  the  fuburb  of  Fritzemwiefe,  confifls  of  five  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  fixty-four  houfes ; but,  including  the  other 
fubnrbs,  fummer-houfes,  and  buildings  without  the 
gates,  their  number  amounts  to  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred. At  this  place  are  held  the  high  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  feveral  territories  of  the  electoral  houfe 
of  B tofiuic-Lunenburgj  with  the  chancery  and  chief 
tribunal  of  the  principality  of  Lunenburg.  The  other 
public  edifices  are  the  guild-hall,  the  riding-houfe, 
the  mews,  and  the  armoury.  The  remarkable  build- 
ings in  the  fuburbs  are  the  Ncujladt  church,  that  of 
the  Calvinifts,  the  prince’s  mews  and  garden,  St. 
George’s,  alms-houfe,  the  Alumlager  church,  the 
alms -houfe  of  St.  Anne,  the  hofpital  for  difabled  fol- 
diers,  and  the  orphan-houfe.  This  town  principally 
fubfifts  by  its  being  a great  thoroughfare,  and  the  feat 
of  the  high  court  of  appeals.  It  has  manufactures 
and  artificers  in  various  branches,  particularly  in  gold 
and  filver,  whofe  performances  are  much  admired 
even  in  other  countries. 

Haarburg,  a town  feated  on  the  Steve,  which  runs 
through  it,  and,  after  being  joined  by  the  Engelbach , 
difeharges  itfelf,  near  this  place,  into  the  Elbe.  It 
confiits  of  four  hundred  and  feventy-two  houfes,  be- 
fides  thofe  belonging  to  noblemen,  and  is  the  feat  of 
the  two  general  iuperintendencies  of  this  principality  ; 
as  likewife  of  a fpecial  fuperintendency.  Here.are 
manufacture's  of  cotton,  ftockings,  hats,  ribbons, 
wax-bleaching,  ftarch,  and  the  refining  of  fugar. — 
As  Haarburg  is  commodioufly  fituated  for  commerce 
and  navigation,  it  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  to 
Holland  in  knee-timber,  beams,  malts,  and  floats. 

SECT.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Dutchy  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  or  the  Elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  ivifb  the  Principality  of  Gruben- 
hagen,  and  the  Counties  of  Blackenburg  and  Rhe- 
inltein  ; their  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Manu- 
factures, Government,  and  principal  Cities  and 
Towns. 

THE  dutchy  of  Brunswic,  taken  at  large, 
includes  the  dutchy  of  Hanover , the  principality  of 
Grubenhagtn , and  the  counties  of  Blathenburg  and 
Rheinfein  ; and  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Thurin- 
gia., and  Heffe  Caffe l ; on  the  weft  by  the  river  Wefer , 
which  divides  it  from  the  principality  of  Minden , and 
the  counties  of  Lippeznd  Hoye  ; on  thenorui  by  Lu- 
nenburg ; and  on  the  eaft  by  i lagdeburg,znd  the 
principalities  of  Halberfadt  and  Anhalt. 

But  within  this  compafs  is  included  not  only  the 
dutchy  of  Brutfivic-Lunenburgy  which  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Great-Brit  din , but  Brutfwic- VAolfcnbuttle, 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  fovereign,  and  will  be 
hereafter  deferibed  : we  are  now  to  treat  only  of  the 
former. 

The  dutchy  of  Hanover , alfo  called  Ca/cn'berg,  from 
a caftie  that  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  prince, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lunenhturg-Zell  ■ or.  the 
eaft  by  the  dutchy  of  Brunfwic-VAclfenbidtle , and  the 
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bifliopric  of  Hrldefheim  ; on  the  fouth  by  Grnben- 
hagen , which  Moll  calls  Brunfvic- L uncr.lmrg  ; and 
On  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Sdhdkvenburg  \ extend- 
ed 33  n‘:^es  from  from  north  to  fouth,  and  1 8 from 
Call  to  weft. 

All  the  rivers,  ftreams,  and  brooks  in  this  princi- 
pality difeharge  themfelves  either  into  the  Wefer , or 
the  Leina.  The  former  of  thefe  walhes  it  on  the 
weft,  and  the  latter  on  the  eaft.  1 he  principal 
mountains  are  the  Heifer  and  the  Stud  cl  in  the  north, 
and  the  Solingcrivald  in  the  foutli  j but  the  moun- 
tainous and  ftony  parts,  with  the  moralles,  heaths, 
and  lands,  yield  very  little  : this  country  has,  how- 
ever, many  marlhy,  clayey,  arid  loamy  traCts,  mixed 
with  earth  and  fand,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  thrive,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  lentils, 
peas,  beans,  vetches,  buck-wheat,  plenty  of  good 
fruit,  excellent  garden  plants,  and  roots,  hops,  flax, 
and  tobacco.  It  has  alfo  fine  woods  of  oak,  beech, 
pine,  alp,  birch,  alder,  &c.  which  afford  timber  for 
the  building  offhips  ahd  RBofes  ; as  alfo  wood  for 
fuel  and  other  ufes.  The  mads  procured  from  the 
oak  and  beech- trees  are  of  great  advantage. 

This  country  likewife  abounds  in  a large  breed  of 
horfes,  black-cattle,  and  fheep ; and  there  is  here  no 
want  of  venfion,  game,  and  fifh.  At  feveral  places 
in  this  principality  are  -marl-pits,  quarries  of  free- 
ftone  atid  mill-ftones,  coal-pits,  and  mines  of  rich 
iron  ore. 

In  this  country  are  'feveral  manufactures  ; great 
quantities  of  linen  yarn  are  fpun  here,  and  linen 
wove  not  only  fufHcient  for  home  confumption,  but 
likewife  for  exportation,  particularly  a raoft  beautiful 
damafk.  The  printing1  of  linen  is  here  brought  to 
fitch  perfection,  that  it  begins  to  take  place  of  the  ufe 
of  India chintz find  calicoes.  Cotton  is  likewife  fpun 
here,  and  knit  or  wove  into  ftockings,  gloves,  and 
caps.  The  oil-fkins  and  carpets  printed  and  painted 
here  are  of  the  beft  fort.  Various  branches  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  are  made  in  this  principality, 
more  particularly  at  Gottingen  ;•  among  thefe  are 
light  and  fubftantial  fine  cloths,  which,  for  their 
beauty  and  the  brightnefs  and  durablenefs  of  the 
colours,  equal  the  beft  cloths  made  in  Holland.  The 
worfted  ftockings  made  at  Gottingen  are  alfo  difrin- 
guifhed  for  their  finenefs.  At  Hanover  are  two  cele- 
brated gold  and  filver  manufactures  for  galloons  and 
laces;  as  alfo  for  fringes,  toffils,  embroidery,  and 
other  works.  Among  the  other  manufactories  are 
filks,  fluffs,  ftockings,  and  ribbons.  In  different  parts 
are  iron-works,  mills  for  the  flatting  of  copper, 
powder-mills,  paper  and  fulling-mills,  brafs-founde- 
ries,  glafs-houfts,  See.  Large  quantities  of  goods 
manufactured  here  are  fent  abro.ad,  particularly 
linen,  linen-yarn,  Gottingen  camlets,  barnguins,  and 
ether  fluffs,  in  which  a great  trade  is  carried  on  to 
Hamburg , Bremen , Holland,  Franlfo  and  even  to 
Italy. 

In  this  principality  are  nineteen  cities  and  feven-- 
teen  towns.  The  four  following  are  ftyled  the  great 
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cities:  Gottingen,  Hanover,  Nordbeim,  and  Hamden,  to  which  all  Hanover  is  fubject,  which  receives  orders 
the  others  being  called  the  fmall ; and  in  the  whole  immediately  from  the  elector,  counterfigned  by  a 
principality  are  three  abbeys,  and  fix  convents,  which  German  envoy  from  that  electorate,  who  always  at- 
lafi  are  all  inhabited,  one  by  men,  and  five  by  women,  tends  the  Britijh  court.  II.  The  war-office.  III. 
There  are  here  alfo  two  hundred  and  ten  Lutheran  The  treafury.  IV.  The  chancery.  V.  The  juftice 
parifii  churches,  five  churches  belonging  to  the  court,  and  VI.  The  confidory,  which  is  compofed  of 
Calvinifts,  and  fix  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Roman  the  miniiters  or  prefbytery  of  the  city  of  Hanover, 
catholics.  affifted  by  lay-elders,  who  are  generally  perfons  dif- 

There  are  few  fovereign  princes  whofe  finances  tinguifhed  for  their  learning  and  piety,  as  well  as 
are  faid  to  be  in  fo  good  a condition  as  thofe  of  this  rank.  It  is  obfervable  that  every  proteftant  prince 
eleClor,  owing  to  the  oeconomy  of  the  two  preceding  and  ftate  in  Germany,  has  this  kind  of  fpiritual  courts  ; 
princes,  who  have  yet  kept  up  a fpiendour  fuitable  to  but  thefe  have  no  power  in  civil  affairs,  divorces  only 
their  rank;  the  government  here  being  faid  to  be  excepted;  and  the  prince,  or  ftate,  has  always  a depu- 
the  leail  defpotic  of  any  in  the  empire  ; for  the  elec-  ty  prefent  at  all  their  meetings,  to  be  a check  upon 
tor  can  neither  make  laws  nor  raife- taxes  without  the  their  power,  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds. 

■content  of  the  ftates,  confiding  of  the  nobility,  This  principality  is  divided  into  three  quarters  or 
clergy,  gentry,  and  towns,  who  meet  regularly  every  departments  ; the  firft  of  which  is  the  Hanover  quar- 
vear.  ter,  in  which  are  eight  cities,  three  towns,  two  ab- 

The  princes  of  the  two  illuftrious  houfes  of  Brunf-  beys,  fix  convents,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve 
nuic  are  defcended  from  Erneft  duke  of  Lunenburg,  villages. 

who  died  in  1^46;  the  Wolfenbuttle  and  Bevern  The  city  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  king  of 
branches  (the  former  of  which  is  now  extinCl)  from  Great  Britain's  German  dominions,  and  the  feat  of  the 
Henry  the  elded  fon,  and  the  electoral  houfe  of  electors  before  their  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Hanover  from  William  the  vounged.  The  electorate  Britain , is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a fandy  hill  upon  the 
attached  to  the  dutchies  of  Hanover  and  Zell  was  Leina , which  is  only  navigable  for  fmall  boats,  in 
concerted  at  the  congrefs  held  at  Hague  in  the  year  520  29'  N.  latitude,  and  in  90  45'  E.  longitude,  that 
1692,  by  king  William  III.  and  effected  by  his  in-  is,  fix  hundred  and  fixty-five  miles  ead  of  London , 
fluence,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  mod  of  the  pro-  and  forty  miles  to  the  wed  of  Brunfwic.  It  is  walled 
tedant  princes  of  the  empire.  Accordingly,  the  fame  round,  regularly  fortified,  and  the  ravelins  before  the 
year,  the  emperor  Leopold  conferred  the  dignity  of  gates  well  provided  with  cannon;  but  does  not  teem 
elector  on  prince  Erneft  grandfather  of  his  late  ma-  remarkable  for  its  drength.  The  houfes  are  modlv 
jedy  king  George  II.  and  his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  of  timber  and  clay,  though  many  are  of  done  and 
dandard-bearer  to  the  empire.  This,  however,  met  brick  ; but  the  ftreets  are  broad,  and  in  winter  well 
with  oppofition  from  the  college  of  princes,  and  par-  lighted  with  lanthorns.  It  contains  about  twelve 
ticularly  from  the  pope  and  his  adherents.  However,  hundred  houfes,  fome  -of  which  are  very  large  and 
in  1708,  after  the  death  of  Erneft,  the  firft  eleCtor,  handfome  ftruCtures.  The  Neue  Graben,  as  it  is  the 
the  three  colleges  of  the  empire  agreed  to  the  efta-  neweft,  makes  the  bed:  appearance  of  any  part  of  the 
bliihment  of  this  new  electorate  in  the  perfon  of  his  city.  The  elector’s  palace  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
eldeft  fon,  afterward  George  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  Leina , and  as  it  differed  greatly  by  fire  in  the 
who  then  took  his  feat  in  the  diet : but  the  ofiice  of  year  5641,  a confiderable  part  of  it  has  been  fince  re- 
ftandard-bearer  being  claimed  by  the  duke  of  War - built  with  great  magnificence.  It  has  feveral  courts  ; 
temburg , the  title  of  arch-treafurer  of  the  empire  and  the  rooms,  which  are  grand  and  commodious, 
was  the  next  year  given  indead  of  it  to  the  eleCior  of  are  chiedy  hung  with  very  rich  tapedry.  In  this 
Hanover.  druClure  the  privy-council  and  commiffioners  of  war 

The  revenues  of  the  eleCtor  from  all  his  German  hold  their  meetings.  The  opera-houfe,  and  the 
dominions,  arifing  from  falt-pits  or  fprings,  taxes  and  theatre  for  the  French  comedians,  are  both  within  the 
cattle,  merchandife  and  inns,  efpecially  from  rich  palace,  and  though  ancient  are  commodious  ; bit 
mines  of  filver,  iron,  and  copper,  are  computed  to  the  whole  is  rather  rich,  decent,  and  elegant,  than 
amount  to  at  lead  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  very  fptfcndid.  The  guard  is  always  mounted,  and 
per  annum  ; or,  according  to  Mr.  Hanway’s  compu-  an  open  table  kept,  even  when  the  king  is  not  in  his 
tation,  at  four  millions  of  dollars,  or  feven  hundred  electoral  dominions,  at  which  time  the  adminiftra- 
thoufand  pounds;  and  it  is  laid,  that  from  thefe  do-  tion  is  conducted  with  the  utmod  dignity.  Every 
minions  alone  he  may  raife-an  army  of  between  thirty  evening  during  the  whole  winter  a play  is  exhibited, 
and  forty  .thoufand  men,  without  greatly  burdening  and  a concert  performed  twice  a week,  at  the  king’s 
his  fubjeCts.  His  majedy,  the  prelent  eleCtor,  has  expence  ; when  the  courtiers,  without  exception,  take 
here  fome  troops  of  life-guards,  and  two  regiments  of  place  according  to  their  rank.  In  the  church  be- 
foot-guards,  of  one  battalion  each,  with  an  uniform  of  longing  to  the  palace,  which  is  very  fplendid,  is  kept 
red  lined  with  blue;  and  at  the  court  of  Hanover  are  a treafure  of  great  value,  confiding  of  reliques,  gold 
the  officers  of  date  ufually  found  in  the  courts  of  and  filver  plate,  and  gems,  collected  by  duke  Henry 
crowned  heads.  the  lion,  in  his  journey  to  the  cad  in  1 1 7 1 , and  the 

The  government  here  is  under  the  management  of  fucceeding  years.  The  eletdor’s  armoury  and  fine 
the  fix  following  councils.  I.  The  council  of  date,  dables 
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ftables  ftand  in  a row  along  the  Leitia.  The  ftates 
houfe  in  Eaft-ftreet  is  a very  noble  ftruClure,  and 
within  it  are  held  the  diets  and  high  court  of  juflice 
In  the  fame  ftreet  is  alio  the  Lockumer  Hof,  where 
the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Lockum  refides ; and 
rear  St.  Giles’s  church  is  the  chancery.  In  the 
Old  Town  there  are  only  three  pariih  churches,  and 
one  for  the  garrifon.  Befides  thefe  ftruCtures,  there 
is  an  orphan-houfe,  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
the  poor-houfe  belonging  to  the  magiftracy,  a fpin- 
ning-houfe  and  a houfe  of  correClion. 

The  New-Town , which  lies  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  river,  has  a communication  with  that  already  de- 
scribed by  means  of  bridges.  This  part  is  fortified, 
and  though  it  confifts  of  only  three  hundred  and 
feventy-fix  houfes,  is  populous,  and  makes  a good 
appearance.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  confiftory  for  the 
electoral  territories,  and  likewife  of  the  general  and 
fpecial  fuperintendency.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
curious  grotto,  but  the  water-works  belonging  to  it 
are  fallen  to  decay.  In  the  fame  part  is  alfo  the 
church  of  St.  John,  and  on  the  parade  is  a large 
edifice  of  ftone,  in  which  are  kept  the  electoral 
archives  and  library  ; the  latter  of  which  is  one  of 
the  moft  copious  and  fplendid  in  all  Germany.  There 
are  here  alfo  feveJal  palaces,  a German  and  French 
Calvinift  church,  another  for  the  Roman  catholics,  a 
Jewilh  fynagogue,  and  a Latin  free-fchool. 

In  fhort,  Hanover  is  in  many  refpects  a pleafant  city, 
and,  though  it  does  not  equal  Berlin  and  Drcfden , 
may  be  efieemed  elegant ; but  it  has  no  trade  worth 
mentioning. 

The  neighbouring  country  makes  an  agreeable 
•.appearance,  and  the  number  of  kitchen  and  pleafure- 
•gardens  before  the  gates,  with  the  elegant  buildings 
belonging  to  them,  appear  very  extraordinary  ; par- 
ticularly there  is  a delightful  vifta  which  extends  to 
Monbrillant,  and  Ilerrenhaulen,  two  electoral  palaces; 
but  the  former  is  now  falling  to  decay. 

' The  palace  of  Herrenhausen,  or  Hernhausen, 
is  l'eated  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
But  Mr.  Hanway  oblerves,  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  was  more  mortified  or  more  furprifed  to 
find  that  the  building  fell  vaitly  fhort  of  his  expecta- 
tions ; for  though  in  England , it  is  find,  our  hofpitals 
are  palaces,  and  our  palaces  more  proper  for  hofpitals, 
yet  he  had  conceived  the  opinion  that  this  palace,  fo 
much  talked  of,  was  indeed  grand,  and  worthy  of  a 
king  o f England.  It  was  built  in  the  yeai^idyo,  by 
Erneft  Auguitus,  the  late  king’s  grandfather  : the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  of  wood  ; and  the  apartments  in 
general  rather  give  the  idea  of  a large  ancient  manfion- 
houfe  belonging  to  a private  gentleman  in  England , 
than  of  the  palace  of  a great  monarch  : but  it  has 
rich  furniture,  and  fome  good  pictures.  The  avenue 
to,  this  palace  is  noble,  Being  as  broad,  and  about 
double  the  length  of  the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park. 
The  gardens,  however,  are  truly  worty  of  admirati- 
on ; they  are  planned  in  the  Dutch  tafte.  Our 
author  had  feen  none  in  Germany  comparable  to 
them,  though  they  want  thofe  exquifite  charms,  and 
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that  enchanting  variety,  capable  of  being  produced 
by  an  inequality  of  ground,  of  which  we  have  nume- 
rous proofs  in  Great  Britain.  One  fide  of  the  garden 
has  a narrow  piece  of  water  above  a quarter  of  a mile 
in  length.  The  walks,  which  are  wide  and  fpacious, 
are  moftly  laid  with  gravel.  The  gardens  are  di- 
vided into  large  fquares  and  bafons,  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate fpaces  are  lofty  groves,  and  one  of  the  fineft: 
orangeries  in  Europe.  Here  are  beautiful  cafcades, 
and  noble  fountains,  with  very  large  bafons  ; among 
thefe  the  jet  d’eau,  ereCted  in  1716  by  Mr.  Benton, 
perhaps  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
world  ; it  throws  the  water  feventy  feet  high.  Here 
alfo,  according  to  the  German  tafie,  is  a fylvan  thea- 
tre, cut  out  in  green  feats,  with  arbours  and  fumraer- 
houfes  for  the  aCtors  to  chefs  in  ; and  here  are  fome- 
times  exhibited  plays  and  mafquerades  ; this  theatre 
is  adorned  with  ftatues,  and  occalionally  illuminated 
in  a grand  tafte. 

The  next  divifion  in  this  country  is  called  the 
HaMEEENand  Lauenau  quarter,  which  contains  three 
cities,  ten  boroughs,  and  a hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  villages.  The  moft  confiderable  place  in  this 
divifion  is 

Hamelen,  a fortified  city,  twenty-three  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Hanover,  featgd  in  a fine  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wefer , which  wafhes  it  to  the  weft  ; 
and  over  it  is  a bridge  of  nine  wooden  arches,  fup- 
ported  by  ftone  piers.  The  Wefer  alfo  forms  at  this 
place  a fmall  ifland  ; and  for  the  farther  convenience 
of  fhipping  here  is  an  admirable  fluice,  finifhed  in. 

1 734,  at  the  expence  of  eighty  thoufand  rix-dollars. 
The  river  Hamel,  whence  the  town  obtains  its  name, 
runs  into  the  town  moats,  and  continuing  its  courfe 
round  the  walls,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Wefer.  In 
this  city  are  ftx  hundred  houfes  belonging  to  the  bur- 
gers, and  fifty  ecclefiaftical  and  other  edifices. 
Though  the  town  confifts  of  but  one  parifh,  it  has 
two  churches,  an  abbey,  now  fecularized,  befides  a 
church  belonging  to  the  French  Calviififts  ; and  once 
a quarter  the  Roman  catholics  perform  divine  vvorfhip 
in  a houfe  hired  for  that  purpofe.  Here  is  alfo  a 
Latin  free-fchool,  an  hofpital,  and  a poor-houfe. 
Here  are  woollen,  filk,  and  flocking  manufactures  ; 
and  from  hence  great  quantities  of  thread  and  linen 
are  exported. 

The  Gottingen  quarter  is  fituated  apart  from  the 
others,  and  contains  eight  towns,  with  the  fame 
number  of  fecularized  converts,  fifteen  royal  bailiwics, 
and  eleven  noblemen’s  jurifdiCtions,  under  which  are 
four  market-towns  and  a hundred  and  feventy-nine 
villages.  The  principal  places  in  this  diftrict  are  the 
following  : 

Gottingen,  a city  feated  in  5i°46' N.  latitude, 
and  in  90  56  E.  longitude,  in  a fertile,  fpacious,  and 
pleafant  vale,  along  the  water  called  the  New  Lcina , 
which  is  a canal  drawn  from  the  river  of  that  name. 
This  canal  feparates  the  Old  from  the  New  Town , 
and  the  marfh.  The  ramparts  which  encompafs  the 
town  command  a delightful  profpeCtof  gardens,  with 
meadows,  fields,  and  eminences.  Thefe  are  about  fix 
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hundred  and  ninety-feven  rods  in  circuit,  and  would 
form  a fine  walk  were  the  ufelefs  bread-works  on  them 
removed.  The  town  conlilts  of  above  a thoufand 
houfes  ; and,  tince  the  univerfity  has  been  built,  is  fo 
embellifhed  with  new  edifices,  that  it  is  at  prefent  one 
of  the  befit  built  towns  in  all  Lower  Saxony,  and  the 
fine  free- done  pavement  on  both  fides  of  the  ftreets 
has  few  equals.  In  winter  the  ftreets  are  illuminated 
with  lamps.  In  the  town  are  lix  parith  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  St.  John,  together 
with  an  alms-houfe,  that  has  a church  and  particular 
preacher  of  its  own  ; as  alfio  another  for  the  Calvinifts. 
The  Papiils  here  fay  mafis  in  a private  houfe.  The 
church  of  the  bare-footed  friars  is  converted  into  an 
armoury. 

The  principal  ornament  and  advantage  of  this  city 
is  the  univerfity,  named  Georgia  Auguftia,  founded 
in  the  year  1734  by  king  George  II.  in  the  room  of 
the  ancient  Gymnafium  in  the  Dominican  convent, 
founded  in  1586.  This  univerfity  has  acquired  a 
diftinguifhed  reputation,  which  has  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  celebrated  baron  Haller,  who  at  the 
invitation  of  its  founder  refided  feventeen  years  in 
Gottingen,  where  he  difplayed  his  uncommon  talents 
as  profefior  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  furgery.  By 
his  felicitation  the  regency  of  Gottingen  was  prevailed 
upen  to  build  a reformed  church  for  the  uie  of  the 
profeftors  and  Undents  of  the  proteftant  perfuafion. 
It  has  a large  fplendid  church,  which  was  that  be- 
longing to  the  Dominicans  *,  and  to  it  belongs  a new 
and  (lately  ttrudture  of  (tone,  the  ground-floor  of 
which  ferves  as  a hall  for  public  lectures  ; and  in-  that 
above  it  is  the  library,  with  the  council  chamber,  and 
other  apartments.  The  library,  to  which  confidera?- 
ble  additions  are  every  year  made,  is  called  the 
Bulowan,  from  its  receiving  its  original  from  a col- 
lection of  about  ten  thoufand  volumes  bequeathed  by 
baron  Bulow  to  the  univerfity  for  the  public  ufe.  A 
royal  academy  of  fciences  founded  in  1751,  and  a 
royal  German  fociety,  alfo  form  a part  of  the  univer- 
flty  ; it  has  likewife  a fine  obfesvatory,  ereCted  on  a 
tower  that  ftands  on  one  of  the  ramparts  ; together 
■with  a noble  phyfic  garden,  near  which  is  a handfome 
anatomical  theatre,  a fchool  for  teaching  midwifery, 
a ieminarium  philologicum,  under  the  direction  of  the 
profelTor  of  eloquence,  and  an  academy  of  exercifes. 
The  Latin  free-fehool  here  is  under  excellent  regu- 
lations, and  governed  by  eight  matters. 

Along  the  marfh,  from  the  New  Leina  to  the 
town  wall,  runs  a beautiful  vifla  of  lime-trees.  Ma- 
ny curious  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  this  city, 
which  has  a great  trade..  The  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion  ofjuf- 
tice  for  the  town-courts  is  vetted  in  a judge,  nomi- 
nated by  the  fovereign  himfelf  and  the  magittracy. 
In  the  year  1 757  and  1 758  this  city  was  for  fome  time 
in  the  hand's  of  the  French. 

Northeim  is  fituated  on  the  Ruhme , which  here 
divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  over  each  of  which 
is  a (tone  bridge.  This  is  the  third  in  order  of  the 
great  towns  of  Hanover j it  contains  five  hundred 


houfes,  and  has  an  ancient  abbey,  now  fecularized. 
The  governor  of  the  town  examines  caufes,  and  ma- 
nages  trials  : but  the  fentence  is  pronounced  by  the 
burgomafter  and  council,  without  his  concurrence. 

Munden,  a town  fituated  in  a vale  by  the  Fulda , 
which  a little  below  this  place  joins  the  Werra,  from 
which  conflux  the  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Wefer. 
Thefe  ftreams,  with  the  meadows  along  the  Wefer , 
the  neighbouring  gardens,  tvoods,  and  hills,  form  on 
all  tides  delightful  profpeCts  ;but  the  town  frequently 
fufters  by  inundations.  It  confifts  of  fix  hundred 
and  feven  houfes,  and  in  it  are  two  Lutheran  parith 
churches.  The  Calvinifts  perform  their  worthip  in 
an  elegant  building,  in  which  is  an  organ.  In  the- 
town  is  a double  garrifon,  that  is,  one  of  four  compa- 
nies maintained  by  the  town,  and  a regiment  belong- 
ing to  the  fovereign  that  is  quartered  in  barracks. — 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  conlift  of  (ilk  and  damatk- 
weavers,  vinegar-brewers,  tobacco-fpinners,  and  ne- 
ceflary  artificers  ; but  the  principal  fupport  of  the 
town  is  derived  from  its  traffic  and  navigation. 


We  now  come  to  the  principality  of  Grubenha- 
gen,  fo  called  from  its  formerly  ihelonging  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Grubes  : it  is  furrounded  by  thofe  of  Ha- 
nover and  Wolfenbuttle , the  county  of  Wernigerode 
the  principality  of  Blankenburg,  the  county  of  Hohen- 
Jleiti , the  lordfliip  of  Klellenberg,  and  Eichfeld ; and 
one  diftindt  part  of  it  is  entirely  encompaffed  by  Ha- 
nover, Wolfenbuttle,  and  a part  of  the  diocefe  of  Hil- 
dejbeim.  This  tract  of  country,  which  includes  a 
part  of  the  Hartz  foreft,  the  ancient  Silva  Herciniar 
is  about  forty  miles  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth 
butisalmoft  over-run  with  woods. 

It  has  fome  fertile  tracts  that  produce  wheat,  rye,, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  buck- wheat  ; but  the 
greateft  part  of  it  being  mountainous,  and  little  com 
growing  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Hartz,  ani 
none  at  all  within  that  foreft,  agriculture  is  far  from 
being  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
who  are  obliged  to  be  fupplied  with  corn  from  other 
countries.  They  have,  however,  great  quantities  of 
flax,  the  cultivation  of  which,  and  making  it  into 
thread  and  linen,  are  among  their  principal  occupa- 
tions. In  fome  bailiwics  the  breeding  of  horned  cat- 
tle and  theep  turns  to  a pretty  good  account ; but 
their  primfipal  advantages  arife  from  the  large  foreft?, 
quarries,  and  mines  of  this  country.  Thefe  forefts 
confift  of  oak,  beech,  pines,  birch,  and  alder : its- 
minerals  and  fofiils  are  chiefly  free-ftone,  marble,, 
flate,  lime,  gypfum,  alabafter,  jafper,  fait,  zink,  ful- 
phur,  and  cobalt  •,  its  metals  are  fome  gold,  with  a 
great  deal  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead. 

The  principal  rivers  that  run  through  this  princi- 
pality are  the  Leina,  the  Oder,  and  the  Ocker. 

The  exports  of  this  country  are  flax,  thread,  linen,, 
timber,  fand,  (tone,  flate,  marble,  iron,  copper,  lead,, 
fait,  vitriol,  fulphur,  lapis  calaminaris,  zink,  powdep- 
blue,  (larch,  woollen  manufactures,  and  fatted  theep. 

Lutheranifrn 
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Liitheranifm  is  the  only  religion  of  this  country, 
which  has  forty-one  parifh  churches,  befide  thofe  in 
limbec  and  Ofierr.de,  all  ranged  under  four  fuperin- 
tendants ; but  the  min’rfters  of  thofe  cities  are  not 
fubordinate  to  them,  but  have  feniors  of  their  own. 
The  principal  towns  in  this  Country  are, 

Einbec,  which  is  ieated  on  the  line;  one  branch 
of  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  the  other  above 
it  ; but  both  meeting  foon  after,  run  into  the  Leina. 
The  town  of  Einbec  is  encompafled  with  ramparts, 
bulwarks,  towers,  moats,  and  feveral  out-works,  and 
contains  about  (even  hundred  and  fixty  houfes  be- 
longing to  the  citizens,  feventy-feven  public  edifices, 
and  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  granaries,  ftables, 
and  other  out  houfes.  The  city  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  the  Market,  the  Neujiadt,  and  the  Mun- 
Jler.  In  the  two  firft  are  parifh  churches ; but  the 
laid  has  been  incorporated  with  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Alexander.  In  this  city  are  made  cloth,  flannels, 
baize,  (balloons,  ferges,  crapes,  calamancos,  druggets, 
dimity,  and  other  fluffs ; and  at  the  orphan-houfe 
they  carry  on  the  printing  of  linen  and  cotton. 

OstekaDe  is  fituated  near  the  Hartz , by  a little 
river  called  Apenkf,  and  eonfifts  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty-two  houfes,  with  a caftle,  in  which  feve- 
ral of  the  dukes  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg  haverefided. 

Scharzfels  is  a remarkable  caftle,  which  ftands 
on  a high  mountain,  or  rather  a vaft  rock,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Hartz.  The  only  accefs  to  it  is  by 
means  of  high  ftone  fteps,  at  the  lummit  of  which  is  a 
round  free-ftone  tower  of  a confiderable  height  and 
thicknefs,  but  without  any  roof.  This  fortrefs  is  de- 
fended by  a few  cannon  ; it  has  a fmall  garrilon  un- 
der the  direction  of  a commandant,  and  here  ftate- 
prifoners  are  fometimes  confined.  On  defeending 
northward  from  the  mountains,  after  palling  through 
a narrow  valley,  and  then  afeending  a hill,  you  come 
to  the  famous  Scharzfel  cave,  which  properly  eonfifts 
of  five  caverns,  all  lying  in  a row.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  very  large  and  clear,  the  ground  being  funk  in  to- 
ward the  centre,  and  thus  admits  the  light  ; but  the 
others  are  quite  dark. 

Before  we  quit  this  country,  it  is  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  that  part  of  the  Hartz  which  is  included  in  it, 
and  lubject  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwic-Lunenburg. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  air  is  here  fo  cold,  that  the 
winters  ufually  laft  one  half  of  the  year.  The  rains, 
fnows,  and  fogs,  are  here  more  frequent  than  in  the 
level  countries  round  it ; yet  thofe  who  live  above 
ground,  and  not  among  the  mines  and  forges, 
arrive  to  as  great  an  age  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains.  Tillage  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit  turn  to 
no  account;  fo  that  the  whole  harveft  eonfifts  of  good 
hay.  The  trees  which  cover  the  mountains  confift  of 
oak,  beech,  afh,  afpin,  alder,  birch,  See.  but  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  firs,  pines,  and  other  foft  wood. 
The  abundance  of  timber  is  here  the  more  valuable, 
as  without  it  the  mines  and  forges  could  not  fubfift. 
The  minerals  found  here  .are  yellow  oker,  vitriol,  ful- 
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phur,  lapis  calaminaris,  borax,  cobalt,  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, filver,  and  fome  gold. 

The  Brunswic-Luneniserg  Hartz  being  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower,  the  mine-workers  are  cl i ( - 
tinguilhed  by  the  fame  divifions.  1 he  Upper  / Jartz, 
with  its  mine-works,  is  termed  particular,  or  belongs 
ing  only  to  the  electoral  houle  of  Bnmfiuic;  or  die 
common.  The  produce  of  the  particular  mine-wor Se- 
aborn the  year  1724,  reckoning  filver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  borax,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  feven  hun- 
dred and  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-live 
rix-dollars  ; and  on  deducting  the  expence  out  of  tins 
fum,  the  furplus  accruing  to  the  foVereign  amounted 
to  about  a hundred  and  thirty -fix  thoufand  rlxciollars, 
and  thatarifing  to  the  other  proprietors  to  a hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven. — 
The  common  mine  works  in  the  Upper  Hartz  ufed 
to  yield  annually,  in  the  above-mentioned  ores,  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  thoufand  rix-dollars,  of 
which  the  furplus  ariling  to  the  fovereign  amounted 
to  about  fifty-three  thoufand  rix-dollars,  and  that  of 
the  fharers  to  nineteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feven.  The  common  mine-works  of  the  Lower  Hartz 
has  produced  annually,  in  gold,  filver,  copper,  lead, 
borax,  fulphur,  green  and  white  vitriol,  zink,  and 
pot-afh,  about  a hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  eight  rix-dollars,  of  which  near  ninety- 
fix  thoufand  are  its  neat  produce.  Thus  the  whole 
Hartz  yield  annually  about  one  million  one  hundred 
and  feventy-two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  rix-dollars,  of  which,  to  the  value  of  two  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  eighty  are  gold,  which  is 
coined  into  ducats,  and  eight  hundred  and  two  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  fixty  filver  ; which,  after  a 
deduction  of  all  charges,  the  neat  profit  amounts  to 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  feventy-four  rix-dollars. 

The  filver  is  coined  immediately  in  the  Hartz,  and 
the  other  products  the  mine-offices  at  Hanover  and 
IVolfenbuttle  take  at  a ftipulated  price,  making  their 
returns  in  tallow,  leather,  and  other  nefceffaries  for 
the  mine-works,  which  are  alfo  furnilhed  at  a certain 
rate. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Hartz  are  compofed  of  mi- 
ners, labourers  in  the  fmelting-houfes,  wood-heavers, 
carriers,  and  the  fovereign’s  officers  and  fervants  ; 
together  with  mintfters,  fchoohmafters,  artificers,  and 
tradefmen,  who  have  there  no  other  taxes  but  one 
rix-dollar  on  every  houle,  and  a lodger  and  mine-offi- 
cer only  half  a rix-dollar,  with  a fmall  excife  on  the 
beer  carried  thither ; and  even  this  is  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  miners  and  labourers  in  the  fmelting- 
houfes. 

The  principal  places  In  the  Hartz  are, 

Claustiial,  a confiderable  mine-town,  which  has 
broad-ftreets,  and  upward  of  nine  hundred  houfes  ; 
it  contains  about  ten  thoufand  inhabitants,  two 
churches,  a grammar-fehool,  which  has  nine  mafters, 
and  an  orphan-houfe.  This  is  the  feat  of  the  mine* 
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office,  which  belongs  particularly  to  the  elector  of 
Brunfwic- Lunenburg,  and  has  a mint,  in  which  about 
ninety  thoufand  rix-dollars  are  annually  coined. — 
'Ihere  isherealfo  a houfe  for  the  fmelting  of  iilver 

Cellerfeld  is  an  open  mine-town,  feparated  from 
Claufihal  only  by  a fmall  rivulet.  This  is  the  feat  of 
the  mine-bailiwic-office  of  the  common  Upper  Hartz ; 
as  alfo  of  a common  mint,  in  which  between  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  and  three  hundred  thouiand 
rix-dollars  are  annually  coined  in  filver  fpecie.  The 
town  contains  about  five  hundred  and  fixty  houfes,  a 
good  library  at  theparifh  church,  and  a Latin  fchool. 
'Phis  town  fuffcred greatly  by  fire  in  1737  and  1753. 

What  is  here  particularly  called  the  Lower  Hartz , 
is  a ffeep  high  mountain  of  pretty  large  extent,  alfo 
named  Ramelfcerg,  which  is  poflefled  in  common  by 
the  electoral  and  princely  houfes.  The  ores  found 
in  it  are  of  a very  folid  texture,  and  make  fuch  refin- 
ance againft  the  hammer  and  wedge,  that  for  the 
eafier  diffolution  of  them,  the  workmen  are  obliged 
to  make  ufe  of  fire.  On  this  mountain  are  twelve 
mines,  of  which  the  magiftracy  of  Gojlur  work  four, 
though  to  a difadvantage,  they  being  obliged  to  deli- 
ver a certain  part  of  the  ore  gratis  to  the  fovereign, 
and  to  fell  the  remainder  to  him  at  the  price  formerly 
ffipulated  to  them,  which  is  at  prefent  too  low  ; but 
on  default  of  this,  the  town  forfeits  its  foreft-right, 
which  it  holds  on  thofe  conditions. 

Goslar,  a free  imperial  city  at  the  foot  of  Ram- 
meljberg,  is  feated  on  the  river  Gfe,  which  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  town  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Ocher. 
The  buildings  are  in  the  old  talte,  except  in  that  part 
of  the  town  that  was  burnt  down  in  1728,  and  has 
been  rebuilt  in  the  modern  manner.  The  eftabiilhed 
religion  is  Lutheranifm,  and  in  the  city  are  four  parifia 
churches,  and  two  Lutheran  foundations,  which  are 
that  of  St  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  founded  as  a cancmry 
of  Auguftins,  in  the  year  104©,  by  the  emperor 
II  enry  III.  and  the  imperial  foundation  of  Petcrjhurg , 
which  received  its  rife  from  the  munificence  of  the 
fame  prince  and  his  confort  Agnes,  in  honour  of  St. 
Peter.  The  building  lias  been  pulled  down  by  the 
burghers,  and,  fmce  the  year  1603,  the  chapel  of 
St.  Catharine  has  been  affigned  for  the  canons,  who 
are  Lutherans,  and  their  principal  officer,  who  is  a 
dean.  Here  are  two  other  Lutheran  convents,  that 
of  Frankenberg , confiding  of  a domina  and  three  con- 
ventualifts,  which  belongs  to  the  principality  of  IVol- 
jenbuttle  ; and  the  nunnery  at  Neuenwerk , which  is 
dependent  on  the  magiftracy,  and  has  a church  of  its 
own.  The  city  derives  its  principal  fubhftence  from 
the  neighbouring  mines,  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly 
employed  either  in  digging,  cleanfing,  tempering, 
and  vending  the  metals  and  minerals,  or  making  and 
felling  the  hard-ware  formed  ot  them.  They  have 
alio  breweries  of  beer,  and  trade  in  provih  s,  which 
they  left  into  the  Hart-z.  This  city  is  u . the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Great  Brita  , ei.-efor  of  Ha- 
nover j alternately  with  the  duke  A Br.tifivic-W'oljen- 


buttle.  Here  Bartold  Schwartz,  a BenediCtine  monk-, 
is  laid  to  have  difeovered  the  art  of  making  gunpow- 
der. 

SECT.  XXVI. 

The  Dutchy  j/’Brunswic-VV'olfenbuttlle. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  and  Rivers  : The  Religion  and 
Commerce  of  the  Inhabitants  : The  Title,  Arms* 
Officers,  Revenues,  ami  Forces  of  the  Prince;  with 
the  principal  Places  in  this  Dutchy. 

IFOIFEN  BUTTLE  forms  a part  of  the 
dutchy  of  Brunfwic,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
Halberjladt  and  the  diocele  of  Hildejheitn.  The  N. 
part  is  environed  by  Lunenburg , Brandenburg , Mag- 
deburg, Halberjladt,  and  Hildejheitn.  The  S.  part  lies 
between  the  two  laft,  the  county  of  JVernigerode,  Gru- 
benhagen,  Hanover,  Convey,  and  the  county  of  Lippe. 

The  eaftern  half  of  the  S.  part,  which  lies  between 
the  Leina  and  the  Ecker,  contains  under  it  a part  of 
the  Hartz,  with  the  mine  falt-works,  which  the  prince 
holds  in  common,  as  hath  been  already  obferved, 
with  the  elector  of  Brunfwic- Lunenburg.  The  lou- 
thern  part  of  this  principality  confifts  chiefly  of  hills 
and  woods,  with  little  arable  land  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a fine  porcelain  manufacture,  and  great 
plenty  of  timber,  iron,  and  glafs  houfes-,  the  manu- 
factures of  which  are  greatly  admired,  particularly 
thofe  of  looking-glafies.  The  N.  part  of  the  princi- 
pality is  more  level,  and  produces  corn,  flax,  and 
hemp,  with  all  kinds  of  pulfe  and  line  fruit  ; grazing 
alfo  turns  to  good  account;  the  breeding  of  lilk-worms 
is  now  followed  here,  and  premiums  are  affigned  by 
the  prince  for  the  encouragement  of  the  production 
of  filk. 

The  Wefer  and  the  Leina  are  the  principal  rivers 
in  the  8.  part  of  the  principality  y and  here  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  the  Hartz,  flow  the  Innerjle  and  Ocher  : 
there  are  here  likewife  the  Abler  ; and  a canal  drawn 
between  ffhierum  and  Glijfenrode,  which  was  opened 
in  the  year  175c,  is  of  lingular  advantage. 

The  eftabiilhed  religion  is  Lutheranifm,  and  both 
the  paftors  and  congregations  are  at  prelent  under  five 
general  fuperintendants-  At  Brunjwic  both  the  Cal- 
vinifts  andPapifts  are  permitted  the  ufe  of  a church. 

The  manufactures  of  Wolfenbuttle  confift  in  the 
fpi nning  of  thread,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  y the 
making  of  woollen  cloth,  and  filk  ft  lift;  ; Turkey,  and 
other  forts  of  drefied  leather,  the  bleaching  of  wax, 
and  making  of  porcelain  ; alfo  in  lead,  iron,  and  fteei 

founderies.- The  trade  of  the  country  confifts  in 

thele  and  other  articles  y a^  in  minerals,  turnery,  and 
cabinet-makers  work,  with  Brunfwic  mum,  and  the 
beer  of  Konigjlutter. 

The  prince’s  title  is  only  that  of  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wic, and  Lunenburg,  which  he  enjoys  in  common 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ; both,  as  hath  been 
already  obferved  in  treating  of  Hanover,  being  de- 
feended  from  the  fame  family. 
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His  arms  are,  however,  very  extenfive,  and  confid  The  military  force  maintained  by  the  duke  ge- 
of  thirteen  fields  : the  fird  gules,  a femee  of  hearts  nerally  confifts  of  four  regiments  of  foot,  each  of 
or,  and  a lion  azure  for  the  ducthy  of  Lunenburg.  The  two  battalions  ; a body  of  horfe-guards,  a regiment 
fecond  is  gules,  with  two  leopards  or,  for  the  dutchy  of  dragoons,  and  a militia  regiment  of  five  compa- 
of  Brunfwic.  The  third  is  azure,  with  a lion  argent  nies,  each  company  containing  180.  men,  with  a 
crowned  or,  for  the  county  of  Eberfein.  The  fourth  corps  of  engineers  and  matrofl'cs.  There  is  alfo  one 
gules  chequee  argent  and  azure  with  a lion  or,  for  regiment  of  invalids.  Thefe  troops  are  clean,  and 
the  lordlhip  of  Hamburg . The  fifth  or,  a lion  gules  clothed  much  after  the  Prujfian  manner  •,  but  their 
crowned  azure,  for  the  county  of  Diepholz.  The  fixth  arms  are  lighter,  and  their  exercife  not  fo  exa£b  Mr. 
gules  with  a lion  or,  in  chief,  and  four  feffes  of  the  Hanway  obferves,  that  people  of  diftinction  feldom 
fame  ; but  through  midake  only  three  are  marked,  leave  this  court  without  being  extremely  well  fatis- 
and  thefe  in  the  tenth  field.  The  feventh  is  or,  two  fied  with  their  reception  ; and,  in  particular,  Englijb 
bears  paws  expanded,  for  the  county  of  Hoya. — noblemen  are  well  received,  when  they  occafionally 
The  eighth  is  quarterly  party  per  fefle  chequee  gutes  pafs  that  way. 

and  argent  ; underneath  argent  and  azure  girony,  In  this  principality  are  ten  boroughs,  eight  market- 
for  the  county  of  Bruchaufen.  The  ninth  azure,  an  towns,  386  villages,  and  feventeen  lees  and  convents, 
eagle  argent,  which  forms  the  lower  half  of  the  Die-  The  dates  are  compofed  of  the  deans  of  the  fees,  and 
pholz  fhield.  The  tenth  is  chequee  gules  and  argent,  the  priors  of  the  convents  ; of  the  nobility  who  are 
for  the  county  of  Hohenjlein.  The  eleventh  argent,  pofiefled  of  manors  within  the  country  •,  and  laftly, 
a dag’s  horns  gules,  for  the  county  of  Reinfein.  The  of  the  deputies  of  the  eight  olded  towns.  The  di- 
twelfth argent,  a dag  fable,  for  the  lordlhip  of  Kiel-  efs  are  held  at  the  provincial  houfe  at  Brunfwic , and 
tenberg.  The  thirteenth  is  alfo  argent,  a dag’s  horn  meet  four  times  a year.  The  whole  country  is  di- 
fable, for  the  county  of  Lauterberg.  Among  the  vided  into  four  didrifts,  viz.  into  thole  cf  IVolfen- 
five  crowned  helmets,  the  chief,  or  that  in  the  cen-  buttle,  Scheming,  the  Hartz,  and  the  Wafer 
tre,  has  a pillar  argent,  crowned  and  furmounted  The  diftrict  of  Wolfenbuttle  is  fituated  on  both 
with  a peacock’s  tail,  in  which  is  a dar  or,  and  in  fides  the  Other,  and  contains  under  it  the  following 
the  middle  a horfe  argent,  between  two  tickles  re-  towns  : 

verted,  and  decorated  in  five  places  with  peacock’s  Brunswic,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  is  fituated  in 
feathers.  a plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocken , which  runs  thro’ 

The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle  is  pofiefied  of  a it,  entering  the  town  by  two  branches  ; but  within 
vote  among  the  princes,  both  in  the  college  of  the  it  divides  into  many  dreams,  all  which  unite  again 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  diets  of  Lower  at  the  ilTue  of  the  Ocker  out  of  the  town.  It  dands 
Saxony;  in  each  of  which,  by  virtue  of  an  agree-  in  520  30' N.  latitude,  and  in  io°  30' E.  longitude, 
ment  concluded  in  1706,  when  the  feniority  lies  in  It  is  welt  fortified  with  a double  wall  and  ditches  ; 
the  houfe  of  Brunfivic  Wolfenbuttle , it  precedes  thofe  and  on  the  ramparts  is  a brafs  mortar-piece  made  in 
of  the  eleftor  of  Brunfivic  and  Lunenburg , for  Zell,  1411,  which  is  ten  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet 
Grubenhagen,  and  Hanover  but  otherwife  comes  af-  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  requires  fidy-two  pounds 
ter  them.  of  powder,  and  will  carry  a ball  of  leven  hundred 

The  lupreme  college  of  the  princes  is  the  privy  and  thirty  pounds  weight  to  the  didance  of  thirty- 

council,  which  has  the  direction  of  all  date  affairs;  three  thoufand  paces,  and  throw  a bomb  of  a thou  - 

as  alfo  the  general  government  of  the  country,  laws,  fand  pounds  weight*.  In  the  arfenal  of  the  city  are 
and  ordinances,  with  the  polity,  grant  of  privileges,  about  forty  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  feveral  cohorns- 
nomination  of  magidrates,  and  officers  of  the  law  in  and  mortars  : ten  pieces  of  large  battering  cannon 
the  towns  and  other  important  concerns,  and  here  the  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  a great  quantity  of  farad 

reigning  duke  affids  as  prefident-  The  prince’s  re-  arms.  The  city  is  two  miles  in  compals,  and  the 

venue,  and  all  affairs  relating  to  it,  are  either  under  ramparts  planted  with  mulberry-trees.  The  build- 
the  inlpedlion  of  the  treafury,  in  which  alfo  the  fove-  ings  are  for  the  mod  part  in  the  old  tade  ; but  of 
reign  prefides,  or  of  the  convent-office.  Brunfwic  late  the  city  has  been  beautified  with  many  druflures, 
is  the  feat  of  the  two  fird  colleges  ; but  the  lad,  to-  and  its  dreets  are  better  paved  than  formerly.  The 
gether  with  the  chancery,  the  high  court  of  juftice,  prince’s  palace,  called  the  Grauchof,  was  in  1731  the 
and  the  conlldory,  are  held  at  Wolfenbuttle.  court  of  Elizabeth  Sophia  Maria,  widow  to  duke 

The  prince’s  immediate  revenues  arife  from  the  Augudus  William.  That  learned  and  pious  princefs 
trealurv,  bailiwics,  the  regalia,  the  conventual  edates,  ere&ed  a fplendid  library  here,  the  principal  curiofity 
the  impods  of  the  circle  and  empire,  contributions,  of  which  confids  in  a very  valuable  collection  of 
legation  and  fortification-money,  fervice  and  quotas  fcarce  and  curious  bibles,  or  parts  of  bibles,  in  here- 
of proviiions.  The  leffer  committee  of  the  dates,  or  ral  languages,  to  the  number  of  above  a thoufand 
the  tax  college,  fuperintends  the  town-tax,  land-tax,  volumes.  In  this  palace  the  reigning  duke  ufually 
convent-tax,  fiieep-tax,  tythe-tax,  and  mill-tax,  with  refides.  It  has  rich  and  elegant  furniture,  very  line 
the  excife  on  malt,  beer,  wine,  brandy,  and  damped  pictures,  and  a cabinet  of  curiofiiies.  The  gardens 
paper  ; as  alio  the  licence.  belonging  to  this  palace  are  laid  out  in  an  elegant 
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tafie.  In  the  fame  ftreet  with  the  palace  is  the  aca- 
demy for  martial  exercifes,  the  cavalier’s  hcufe  and 
armoury,  all  new  and  handlome  buildings. 

In  the  Hagen  market  is  the  Collegium  Carolinum, 
a noble  fir  u dure,  built  in  1745,  and  founded  by  duke 
Charles,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  Undents 
particularly  thole  of  good  families,  are  taught  all  the 
uecefiary  arts,  fciences,  languages,  and  exercifes.  In 
it  is  a good  library.  In  the  fame  market-place  Hands 
the  opera-houfe,  which  makes  a very  handfome  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Oldburg,  at  prefent  called  the  Motlhaus,  or 
Molhof,  is  I'eated  on  the  Ocher,  and  before  it,  on  a 
high  and  broad  pillar  of  free-ftone,  Hands  a brafs. 
lion,  which,  it  is  laid,  reprefents  one  which  duke 
Henry,  furnamed  the  Lion,  made  fo  tame,  that  he 
followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  after  that 
prince’s  death  died  with  grief.  On  the  Burg  platz  is 
the  new  play-houfe.  At  the  Packhoufe  all  goods  im- 
ported or  exported  are  rated  and  taxed  ; and  this  is 
faid  to  produce  about  two  hundred  thouland  rix-dcrl- 
lars  per  annum. 

The  Lutherans  are  polTefTed  of  ten  churches.— 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Blafius,  which  Hands  in  the 
Burg-fquare,  was  erected  in  1 172  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Laud,  inftead  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  then 

falling  to  ruins,  and  he  annexed  to  it  a chapter. — 

This  cathedral  is  an  ancient  Gothic  ftrudture,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  adorned  with  twenty  large  paint- 
ings, reprefenting  the  prophets  ofthe  Old  Teftament 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  give  the  edifice  a ve- 
ry folemn  air.  The  high  altar  is  of  marble,  adorned 
with  the  fiatues  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  and  fup- 
ported  below  by  Mofes  and  Aaron.  In  this  cathe- 
dral are  two  fine  monuments  of  that  duke  and  his 
fecond  confort ; and  here  are  kept  the  records  of  the 
elefloral  family,  and  the  vault  of  the  Dukes  of  the 
Bevern  line.  The  Dutch  and  French  Calvinifls  pof- 
fefs  in  common  St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  but  each 
have  their  refpedlive  pallor  •,  and  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics is  affigned  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the 
ftcne  gate.  The  Tempelhof  is  an  antique  building 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars  ; 
but,  on  their  fuppreffion,  palled  to  thole  of  St.  John, 
and  ^particularly  to  the  . commandery  Supplitigetiburg , 
which  in  1367  difpofed  of  it  to  Kaland  St.  Jurgen. 
The  dean  and  camerarius  are  eccleliaHics,  and  the 
two  lay  members  are  ufually  magifirates  : thcfe  four 
compole  the  fociety. 

In  the  town  are  two  feminaries,  that  of  Sc.  Martin 
and  St.  Catharine,  with  a fchool  for  anatomy  and 
furgery.  Here  « alfo  a college  for  the  fiudy  of  phy- 
fic,  infiituted  in  1747,  and  depending  only  on  the 
duke  and  his  privy-council.  This  has  been  new- 
moaeTIed,  and  the  plan  of  education  improved,  by 
the  attention,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  pre- 
sent duke  of  Brunfwic , when  hereditary  prince. 

Jkudents  now  refort  to  tins  academy,  from  many 


parts  of  Germany , and  there  are  generally  fome  young 

gentlemen  from  Britain  fent  to  be  educated  here. 
Moore’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. — The  lazaretto,  as 
well  as  the  above  fchool  and  college,  were  built  by 
the  lame  munificent  prince  duke  Charles.  Here  is 
alfo  St.  Leonard’s  hoipital,  which  Hands  without  the 
llone  gate. 

This  city  is  well  provided  with  a variety  of  inge- 
nious artifts,  and  has  feveral  manufactures.  The  firft 
fpinning-wheels  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  here 
in  1530,  by  one  Jurgen,  a Hone-cutter  and  ftatuary. 
The  Hrong  beer  invented  by  Chriftian  Mummen, 
and  from  his  name  called  mum,  is  exported  to  all 
parts,  even  as  far  as  Afia.  Brunfwic  has  two  annual 
fairs,  which  are  very  confiderable  ones.  This  city 
has  been  frequently  belieged,  and  fometimes  taken. 
I11  1757  it  was  pofiefled  by  the  French,  who  quitted 
it  again  in  1758.  In  the  year  1761,  after  the  battle 
of  Kirch  Dunkern , prince  Xavier  of  Saxony  appeared 
before  it,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  but  prince 
Frederic,  brother  to  the  hereditary  prince,  at  the 
head  of  only  5,000  men,  furprized  and  routed  this 
army,  and  delivered  the  city. 

•“  The  country  about  Brunfwic ,”  fays  Dr.  Moore, 

is  agreeable.  I was  particularly  pleafed  to  fee 
fome  gentlemen’s  feats  near  this  town,  a fight  very 
rare  in  Germany , where,  if  you  avoid  towns  and 
courts,  you  may  travel  over  a great  extent  of  country, 
without  perceiving  houfes  for  any  order  of  men,  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  peafantT  About  fourteen 
miles  from  Brunfwic  is  the  houfe  of  M.  de  Weftpha- 
lin,  who  attended  duke  Ferdinand  during  the  late 
war,  in  the  character  of  his  private  fecretary.  This 
gentleman,  we  are  told  by  the  fame  author,  has  writ- 
ten the  hiftory  of  thofe  memorable  campaigns,  in 
which  his  patron  had  the  command  of  the  allied  ar- 
my. Though  this  work  has  been  finilhed  long 
fince,  the  publication  has  been  delayed  for  political 
reafons.  It  is  to  appear,  however,  at  fome  future 
period,  and  is  faid  to  be  a mafierly  performance.  Dr. 
Moore  deferibes  the  author  as  remarkably  acute  and 
fagacious. 

At  the  difiance  of  about  five  miles  from  Brunfwic , 
is  the  palace  of  Saltzdahlcn , which  is  fituated  in  a 
mean  village  of  the  fame  name,  thus  called  from  a 
confiderable  falt-work  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
greateft  part  of  this  palace  is  of  timber,  and  the  rooms 
moftly  lined  with  painted  cloth.  The  great  gallery 
of  pidures,  is  a noble  apartment,  two  hundred  feet 
long,  fifty  bread,  and  forty  high,  containing  above  a 
thouland  excellent  pidures,  feveral  of  them  curious 
originals,  by  the  beft  mafters.  The  Idler  gallery, 
which  is  a hundred  and  fixty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  is  likewife  full  of  mafierly  paintings.  Mr. 
Hanway,  on  viewing  thefe  galleries,  fays  he  was  par- 
ticularly ftruck  with  the  following  pieces  : Adam  and 
Eve  viewing  Abel  after  his  death,  and  pulling  open 
his  eyes,  by  Strudel.  Abraham  embracing  his  fon 
after  th*  trial  which  God  had  made  of  his  faith  ; pi- 
ety 
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cty  and  joy  here  feem  to  contend  with  each  other, 
while  his  looks  exprefs  a feraphic  adoration •,  this 
piece  is  by  Liebens.  Peter  delivered  from  prifon  by 
the  angel,  by  Steinbec.  Judith  and  her  attendant, 
an  old  woman  holding  Holofernes’s  head  juft  cut  off, 
the  face  appearing  with  fome  figns  of  life.  Rem- 
brandt, his  wife,  and  three  children,  in  one  piece, 
by  himfelf.  Cephalus  and  Procris,  a very  tine  piece. 
The  Afcenfion,  which  is  much  efteemed.  Lewis 
XIV.  and  his  two  miftreffes.  Prince  Eugene.  The 
marriage  of  two  Hollanders , the  young  man  and  wo- 
man loking  tenderly  at  each  other,  while  the  pa- 
rents are  attentive  to  the  notary  who  draws  up  the 
articles. 

Dr.  Moore  fays,  that  in  this  palace  are  depofited 
fome  curious  MSS.  confiding  of  letters,  and  other 
original  pieces,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Luther. 

At  the  end  of  the  leffer  gallery  to  the  right  is  a 
large  cabinet,  in  which  are  above  a thoufand  pieces, 
as  plates,  bottles,  falt-fellars,  of  incomparable  beauty, 
many  of  them  being  enamels  performed  by  Raphael 
Urbino,  when  he  was  enamoured  with  the  potter  ’s 
daughter.  Facing  the  above  cabinet  is  a large  one 
of  China  porcelain,  containing  above  eight  thoufand 
pieces,  beautifully  arranged.  Adjoining  to  the  large 
gallery  are  fix  fmall  cabinets  filled  with  curiofities  of 
art  and  nature.  The  chapel  here  is  very  grand. — 
The  garden  is  a very  fine  one  •,  but  fome  of  the  fta- 
tues  are  but  poorly  executed. 

Near  the  chapel,  and  contigious  to  the  orangery, 
is  a convent  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  founded 
by  duke  Anthony  Ulric  and  his  confort,  for  a do- 
mina  and  fifteen  fillers  of  noble  families,  who  per- 
form divine  fervice  twice  a day  in  the  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  palace.  It  has  alfo  a provoft,  and  fends 
a reprefentative  to  the  ftates. 

Duke  Ferdinand  has  a palace  about  fix  miles  from 
Brunfwic , where  he  paflfes  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time  ; he  is  fond  of  gardening,  and  has  laid  out  and 
drefled  the  ground  in  what  is  called  the  Englijh  tafte. 
The  greateft  obflacle  to  the  completely  beautifying 
this  place  arifes  from  the  furface  of  the  country  be- 
ing a dead  flat,  and  incapable  of  great  improvement. 
The  houfe  is  furrounded  by  a foffe,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  apartments : the  walls  of  every 
room  are  hung  with  prints,  from  the  roof  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  floor.  Perhaps  there  is  not  fo  com- 
plete a colle&ion  of  framed  ones  in  any  private  houfe 
or  palace  in  the  world.  His  highnefs  obferved  it 
was  equally  difficult  as  expenfive  to  have  a good 
collection  of  paintings,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
paltry  than  a bad  one $ be  had  therefore  taken  the 
refolution  to  adorn  his  houfe  with  what  he  certainly 
could  have  good  of  its  kind  ; and  next  to  fine  pic- 
tures he  thought  fine  prints  the  moll  amufing  of  all 
ornaments  but  added  he  with  a fmile,  every  tolera- 
ble room  is  now  perfectly  covered,  and  I have  late- 
ly received  a reinforcement  of  prints  from  England, 
•which  will  oblige  me  to  build  new  apartments 
to  glace  them  in,  puifque  je  fuis  toujours  accoutume 
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a donner  un  pofte,  honorable  aux  Anglois.  Moore’s 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

Wolfenbuttle  is  a fortified  city,  feated  in  a 
low  and  marfhy  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocher. 
It  is  a pleafant  place,  and  contains  many  handfome 
houfes ; belide  which,  it  is  the  feat  of  fome  of  the 
head  colleges  of  the  dutchyof  Wolfenbuitle.  Here  is 
an  ancient  armoury,  and  the  caftle  was  for  the 
moft  part  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Brunfwic 
family ; and  their  library  is  one  of  the  bell;  in  all 
Germany.  The  feminary  here  is  fly  led  the  ducal 
great  fchool.  The  city  contains  feveral  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings.  In  1757,  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  abandoned  it  the  next 
year. 

Gandersheim  is  a fmall  mean  town  feated  in  a 
valley  by  the  fide  of  the  little  river  Gandc,  and 
containing  a ducal  feat,  ereCted  by  John  Julius,, 
with  a bailiwic-houfe,  and  a Latin  free-fifhool.  But 
it  is  moft  famous  for  the  imperial,  ducal,  free,  and 
fecular  foundation  of  St.  Anaftafius  and  St.  Innocent, 
founded  in  the  ninth  century.  This  abbey  is  at 
prefent  Lutheran,  and  compofed  of  an  abbefs,  a 
dean,  and  eleven  canoneffes.  Thefe  have  no  par- 
ticular drefs,  but  wear  a crofs  of  the  order,  enamel- 
led black  and  red,  on  which  is  reprefented  the  in- 
ftruments  ufed  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  Or 
the  top  of  it  is  a clufter  of  diamonds,  and  at  the 
bottom  a death’s  head  enamelled  white.  This  crofs 
isfaftened  to  a broad  watered  ribbon  of  a pale  blue, 
diverfifted  on  the  edges  with  narrow  black  ftripes, 
and  hanging  from  the  right  fhoulder  down  belovr 
the  waift  to  the  left.  To  this  celebrated  foundati- 
on alfo  belong  eight  canons  and  capitulars.  The 
dukes  are  patrons  and  proteCtors  of  the  abbey,  though 
the  abbefs  has  both  a feat  and  voice  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  and  among  the  prelates  of  the  Rhine.  The 
abbey  is  poffefled  of  four  hereditary  bailiwics ; and  t<$ 
it  belong  the  adjacent  convents  of  Brunjhatfen  and 
Claus. 

SECT.  XXVII. 

The  Principality  s/H.UBERST.li)  t. 

Us  Situation,  Extent,  Produce-,  Rivers  and  Towns  u 
7 he  Religion  and  Trades/  the  Inhabitants  : Their 
Government  ; the  Revenues  of  the  Sovereign;  and. 
a JJefcription  s/'Halberftadt,  its  Capital. 

THE  principality  of  Hnlberf  adt  is  furround- 
ed toward  the  E.  by  the  principality  of  Anhault  and 
the  dutchy  of  Magdeburg , and  toward  the  W.  by  the 
dutchy  of  Brunfwic  and  the  bifhopric  of  Hiidefheim  ; 
extending  from  E.  to  W.  about  forty-two  miles,  and 
from  N.  to  S.  thirty-three. 

The  country  is  for  the  moft  part  level,  but  con- 
tains fome  eminences.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile, 
both  in  grain  and  flax,  and  has  rich  paftures  and 
meadows,  whence  the  inhabitants  fubfift  by  grazing, 
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and  their  large  breed  of  flieep  affords  plenty  of  wdol(; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woods  are  continually 
leflening  : and  the  want  of  fuel  is  fo  great,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  import  turf  for  the  ule  of  the  poor. 
The  country  has  not  a fufficiency  of  game  and  filh  ; 
nor  is  there  a river  of  a conffderable  fize  in  the  whole 
country  : the  principal  is  the  Bode , or  Bud,  the  Selke. 
and  the  I'fe. 

In  this  country,  including  the  county  of  Regenjlein, 
and  the  lordfhip  of  Derenburg,  are  ten  conffderable 
towns,  and  ninety-nine  fmall  towns  and  villages.  The 
inhabitants  are  laid  to  amount  to  upward  of  two 
hundred  thoufand. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans, 
and  their  churches  are  divided  into  eleven  infpeCtions, 
over  which  is  a general  fuperintendency.  The  Cal- 
vinifts  and  Papiffs  are  pretty  nearly  of  an  equal 
number,  and  tire  Jews  are  tolerated,  but  are  not  to 
exceed  .a  fixed  number  of  families. 

The  woollen  manufactures  effablithed  in  this  coun- 
try are  in  a thriving  condition,  and  its  exports  prin- 
cipally confift  of  grain. 

It  enjoys  a vote  among  the  princes,  both  in  the  diet 
of  the  empire  and  that  or  the  circle.  On  its  de- 
volving to  the  houl'e  of  Brandenburg , it  was  placed 
both  in  title  and  arms  before  any  of  the  other  prin- 
cipalities.. Its  arms  are  party  per  pale  gules  and 
argent. 

The  annual  revenue  arifing  to  the  fovereign  from 
this  principality,  and  the  incorporated  countries  and 
lord ih i ps,  including  likewife  the  county  of  Wernige- 
rode,  amounts  to  about  five  hundred  thoufand  rix- 
dollars.  For  the  more  convenient  levying  the  imports 
and  aflefiments,  the  principality  is  divided  into  fix 
.circles. 

Halberstadt,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is 
feated  on  the  river  Hothfun,  in  5 2°  7 N.  latitude, 
and  in  1 i°  15'  E.  longitude.  It  is  a well-built  town, 
the  ftreets  are  pretty  ftraight  and  uniform,  and  many 
of  the  buildings  are  handfome,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally old-fafhioned.  In  the  year  1752,  the  walls 
which  lurrounded  near  half  the'  city  were  pulled 
down,  and  the  moats  filled  up  fo  as  to  form  a level, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a plantation  of  mul- 
berry-trees. The  inhabitants  do  not  much  exceed 
thirteen  hundred,  though  within  and  about  the  town 
are  fixteen  churches.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
is  an  old  but  ftately  building,  confiding  of  a very 
hard  free-ftone.  The  chapter  is  compofed  of  a pro- 
•voft,  a dean,  a fenior,  fub-feniors,  and  fixteen  canons, 
four  of  whom  are  of  the  Romiih  religion,  and  all  the 
others  Lutherans.  In  1 754  the  king  of  PruJJia  con- 
ferred on  the  chapter  a crofs  of  gold,  enamelled  with 
white,  and  divided  into  eight  points:  in  the  centre 
on  one  fide  is  the  Bruffian  black  eagle,  and  on  the 
other  the  image  of  St.  Stephen.  This  crofs  is  faftened 
to  a deep  fcarlet  ribbon,  bordered  with  black.  In 
St.  Peter’s  Square,  which  is  very  fpacious,  ftands  the 
priory  and  monaftery,  the  latter  of  which  was  rebuilt 
in  1754,  with  fome  handfome  houfes  for  the  canons 
>utd  prebendaries.  Fronting  the  cathedral  is  the 


Lutheran  cathedral  church  of  our  Lady  : to  them 
alfo  belong  the  collegiate  churches  of  St.  Boniface 
and  Maurice,  and  St.  Peter  and  Paul  ; St.  Martin’s 
to  which  the  general  fuperintendency  of  the  princi- 
pality is  annexed  ; St.  John’s,  the  hofpital  or  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; and  St.  Elizabeth’s.  The  Ger- 
man Calvinifts  are  pofleffed  of  St.  Peter’s  chapel,  and 
the  F tench  Calviniffs  have  a church.  The  papiffs 
are  pofieffied  of  three  convents  of  monks  and  two 
nunneries,  to  which  muff  be  added  the  chapel  of  the 
voluntary  poor  ; the  Jews  are  alfo  allowed  a fyna- 
gogue.  This  town  is  the  feat  of  all  the  ftate  courts 
and  offices  ; it  has  three  public  Lutheran  fchools, 
which  are  thofe  of  the  cathedral,  St.  Martin’s,  and 
St.  John’s  and  an  orphan -houfe.  In  1758  Halber- 
Jladt  was  very  feverely  treated  by  the  French , who 
demol iffied  its  gates,  and  alfo  its  remaining  walls  for 
eight  hundred  rods  in  length. 

Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  Halberjladt, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  county  of 
Ragenjleiu,  or  Reinfein , anciently  formed  but  one 
county  in  conjunction  with  Blankenburg,  the  counts  of 
Reinjlein  and  Blankenburg  being  derived  from  the 
fame  Item.  The  former  at  prefent,  however,  be- 
longs to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  retains  it 
as  a fortified  lief  of  Halbefadt , notwithftanding  the 
demands  of  the  houle  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg  relative 
to  a reftitution  of  a part  of  the  county  which  the 
counts  of  T ctttenbach  had  held  as  its  fiefs  •,  and  this 
has  given  rife  to  a procel-  before  the  aulic  council. 
Blankenburg  was,  in  iaoy,  ereCted  by  the  emperor 
Jofeph  into  a principality,  and  fince  the  year  1731 
has  belonged  to  the  reigning  houfe  of  Brunfwit 
IV dfenbuttle. 

S E C T.  XXVIII. 

The  Bi/hopric  c/'IJildEshei  11. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers  ; the  Reli- 
gion of  the  Inhabitants , their  Manufactures,  Govern- 
ment, and  principal  Towns. 

THE  diocefe  of  HUdeJheim  is  encompafled  by 
Hanover , Wolfenbuttle , Grubenhagen,  Halbefladt  and 
Lunenburg , terminating  alfo  on  the  county  of  Wertii- 
gerode.  Its  greateft  extent  from  E.  to  W.  is  about 
forty-feven  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  fomewhat 
above  thirty-eight. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  diocefe  confifts  of  a good 
foil  fit  for  tillage,  and  that  yields  a great  quantity  of 
flax  and  hops,  with  garden  plants  and  roots  ; but  it 
affords  only  horles,  cows,  Ihecp  and  hogs,  fufticient 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  fouth  part  is  hilly,  and  for 
the  moft  part  covered  with  fine  woods  of  oak,  beech, 
a£h,  and  birch.  Such  mountains  as  are  bare  contain 
valuable  quarries,  and  alfo  iron  ore  ; in  confequence 
of  which  fome  iron  founderies  have  been  built. 
There  are  likewife  fome  good  fait  works  in  this  part ; 
but  thefe  are  not  1 efficient  to  fupply  the  diocefe. 
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The  Leitra  traverfes  the  weftern  part,  and  at  Ruhto 
k joined  bv  the  Innerjle.  The  Fife  rifes  here,  and 
runs  into  the  principality  of  Lunenburg  The  Ocker 
traverfes  the  eaftern  part  of  the  diocefe,  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  Eoker,  enters  the  principality  of  Wolfen- 
buttle  : but  notwithftanding  their  having  thefe  rivers, 
fi.lh  is  fcarce. 

At  tire  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  diocefe  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Eruifwic 
Lunenburg , who  after  taking  it  from  bifhop  John, 
when  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  obtained  the 
inveftiture  of  it.  Though  thefe  dukes  were  far  from 
promoting  the  Reformation  in  this  country,  and  ob- 
ftrudted  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  yet  almoft 
the  whole  country  foon  made  an  open  profeflion  of 
Lutheranifm.  The  lefter  fee  did  the  like,  and  the 
billrops  granted  the  vaffals  freedom  of  religion  ; but, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirty  years  war,  the  Luthe- 
ran minifters  were  driven  out  of  the  leffer  bifhopric 
of  Hildejl:e;m , and  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the 
greater  were  much  opprefled ; but  the  dukes  of 
Erunfwic  and  Lunenburg  having,  by  a convention  in 
1643,  ceded  the  latter  to  the  biihop,  it  was  ftipulated 
that  the  Lutherans  fhould,  at  certain  times,  and  under 
certain  limitations,  enjoy  the  fixe  exercife  of  their 
religion  ; and  at  length  religious  liberty  was  fettled 
on  a folid  and  lafting  foundation.  Of  the  Lutheran 
religion  are  all  the  towns,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility  and  moll;  of  the  villages  ; but  the  fove- 
reign,  with  the  cathedral  chapter,  the  convent,  almoft 
all  the  epifcopal  officers,  a part  of  tli?  nobility,  and 
many  perfons  both  in  the  towns  and  country,  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  leffer  bhhopric,  as  it  is  called, 
has  no  Lutheran  fuperintendency  ; but  in  the  great- 
er there  are  no  left  than  four. 

This  diocefe  has  but  few  manufactures,  and  thefe 
are  of  good  linen,  ordinary  woollen  cloth,  worfted 
{lockings,  a coarfe  porcelain,  with  all  kinds  of  iron- 
wares. Its  exports  confift  of  corn,  fheep,  wool,  hops, 
fait,  thread,  and  linen. 

The  arms  of  this  fee  are  party  per  pale  gules  and 
.argent. 

The  biffiop  of  Hildejlselm  fits  in  the  diet  between 
the  bifhops  of  Augsburg  and  Paderborn , and  votes 
among  the  princes  in  the  diet  of  Lower  Saxony.  The 
cathedral  chapter  conlifts  of  forty-two  members, 
who  eleCt  the  biffiop,  and  on  a vacancy  of  the  fee 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 
The  chapter  is  aifo  the  firft  ftate  of  the  diocefe,  and 
is  poffefl'ed  of  very  confiderable  revenues. 

The  bifhop,  who  is  generally  abfent,  leaves  the 
government  of  the  country  to  a ftadtholder  and  privy 
council.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  committed 
to  the  chancery  of  the  regency,  and  the  chief  tribunal; 
but  the  former  alone  takes  cognizance  of  criminal 
caufes.  From  both  thefe  courts,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  aulic  council  : in  like  mnaner  caufes  are  carried 
from  the  towns  to  them. 

The  fpiritual  jurifdidion  over  thofe  of  the  Popifh 
religion  belongs  to  the  biffiop’s  official  ; and  the  Lu- 
theran fubje&s,  by  the  peace  of  Wejlpbalia,  have  alfo 
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their  confiftory,  which  is  compofed  of  two  ecclefiaf- 
tical,  and  two  lay  counfellors,  who  muft  be  Lutherans; 
and  to  thefe  are  added  a fecretary  and  clerk  of  the 
fame  religion.  The  chancellor  of  the  regency,  or  in 
his  abfence  a ftate  counfellor,  reprefents  the  fove- 
reign,  and  is  pofieffed  of  the  firft  feat  and  voice  ; but 
his  vote  does  not  extend  to  certain  cafes,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  religion,  he  cannot 
aft  as  judge.  The  confiftory  is  ufually  held  eight 
times  a year. 

The  epifcopal  revenues  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  treafury,  and  arife  from  the  domains  and  regalia, 
exclufive  of  the  fums  annually  granted  by  the  diet. 
Here  is  alfo  a tax-office  for  this  country,  into  which 
are  paid  the  contributions,  with  the  land-tax,  meafure- 
tax,  village,  and  ftieep-taxes. 

The  whole  military  force  of  this  fee  is  faid  to  con- 
fift of  only  one  company  of  foot,  as  a garrifon  to  the 
town  of  Peina,  and  a few  troopers.  In  the  diocefe 
are  eight  boroughs,  with  four  market-towns,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  villages.  In  1731,  the 
nobility  were  reckoned  to  have  leventy-five  manors, 
the  proprietors  of  which  are  admitted  into  the  af- 
femblies  of  the  nobility,  and  qualified  for  the  diet. 

The  ftates  of  the  country  confift,  firft,  of  the  cathe- 
dral chapter  ; fecondly,  of  the  feven  abbies  ; thirdly, 
of  the  nobility  ; and  fourthly,  of  the  towns  of  HU- 
dejheim,  Pe'ina,  Elze,  and  Aljield.  The  fovereign 
alone  convenes  the  diets,  which  are  generally  held 
in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  in  the  noble’s  hall 
at  Hildejbeim.  They  are  opened  by  the  biffiop’s 
chancellor,  and  a fecretary  reads  over  his  propofals, 
on  which  each  clafs  returns  thanks  in  the  perfon  of 
its  fyndic,  with  affiirances  that  the  propofals  ftialL 
be  taken  into  confideration,  and  a proper  anfwer 
returned. 

The  principal  places  in  this  diocefe  are  the  follow- 
ing  ; 

Hildesheim,  in  Latin  Hildesia,  is  the  capital  of 
the  diocefe,  and  ftands  on  a rugged  declivity,  near 
the  Innerjle,  in  5 2°  26  N.  latitude,  and  if  5 1'  E. 
longitude  It  is  pretty  large,  but  old  and  irregularly 
built.  The  magiftracy,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
burgers,  are  Lutherans ; but  the  reft  of  the  Popifh. 
religion.  The  cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the  latter, 
is  richly  ornamented,  particularly  with  fine  paintings, 
and  among  its  antiquities  is  the  idol  Irmenful,  which 
ftands  fronting  the  grand  choir.  Over  the  crofs-way 
is  the  nobility  hall,  which  is  finely  painted  in  frefco  ; 
here  is  alfo  the  place  where  the  diet  is  opened,  to- 
gether with  the  chapter-room,  the  treafury,  and  a 
library.  Near  the  cathedral  ftands  the  chancery, 
which  was  once  the  refidence  of  the  bifhop,  but  at 
prelent  of  the  ftadtholder.  The  cathedral  yard,  in 
which  feveral  of  the  canons  have  their  dwellings,  is 
planted  with  rows  of  trees.  In  the  fame  place  alfo 
ftands  the  Jefuit’s  college,  which,  befide  its  other 
ornaments,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  hall.  Thefemi- 
nary  which  belongs  to  it  confifts  of  nine  daffies  ; but 
the  order  being  now  fupprefl’ed  in  Germany,  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  revenue  which  maintained  it, 
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is  probably  applied  to  other  purpofes.  Holy  Crofs 
abbey  is  alfo  a noble  edifice,  that  has  a fplendid 
church.  Here  are  two  convents  of  Benedictine 
monks,  a Carthufian  monaftery,  with  another  for 
Capuchins,  and  two  nunneries.  The  Lutherans  are 
poileiled  of  eight  parith  churches,  the  principal  of 
which  is  that  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  old  town.  There 
the  fuperintendant  refutes,  and  in  that  alfo  is  the 
Gymnafium  Andreanum,  a large  elegant  ftrudlure, 
which  contains  a good  library.  The  church  was 
once  collegiate,  but  on  its  being  ceded  to  the  Lu- 
therans in  t 542,  the  deans  and  canons  were  removed 
to  the  Liberty,  where  they  Grill  relide,  and  hold  their 
meetings  every  year.  The  Latin  fchool  of  St.  Lam- 
bert is  under  the  direction  of  four  inafters.  The 


Jews  have  a fynagogue  here.  This  was  anciently 
one  of  the  Hanfetowns  ; but  the  calamities  it  fullered 
by  war  in  1632  and  1634,  in  both  which  years  it  was 
befieged  and  taken,  have  been  of  irreparable  prejudice 
to  it. 

Peina  is  lituated  in  a niarfhy  country  on  the  Fife, 
anil  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the  fortrefles. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans  ; 
but  the  patronage  of  the  Lutheran  town  and  parith 
church  is  lodged  in  the  bilhop.  The  garrifon  con- 
fifts  of  one  company  of  foot,  who  are  in  the  bifhop’s 
pay.  In  a corner  of  the  town  ftands  the  epifcopal 
palace,  with  a Capuchin  convent  ; and  near  them  is  a 
iuburb  called  the  Dam,  chiefly  inhabited  by  lhop— 
keepers  and  Jews. 


CHAP,  XI IL 

L U S A T I A, 


S E C T.  I. 

2 he  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers  of  Lusa- 
tia  in  general  1 with  the  Religion,  Learning, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  oj  the  Inhabitants. 

J U S AT  I Ay  which  fome  authors  place  in  Atf- 
trian  Sihjia,  and  others  in  Saxony,  extends  in  its 
greateft  length  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S'.  E.  and  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Silejia,  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia, 
on  the  W.  by  Mfnia,  and  on  the  N,  by  Brandenburg. 
It  is  five  hundred  and  feventy  miles  in  compafs,  and 
is  divided  into  the  marquifates  of  Upper  and  Leaver 
Lnfatia.  The  former  abounds  more  in  mountains 
and  hills,  and  enjoys  a purer  air  than  the  latter,  in 
which  aie  found  many  boggy  and  moorifh  tracts ; 
but  has  a great  number  of  woods,  and  thofe  finer 
ones  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  Upper  Lnfatia , on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Silefta , is  but  little  land  fit 
for  agriculture.  The  heaths  on  the  confines  of  Lower 
Lufatia  confift  of  a poor  foil,  which  are  of  but  little 
uie  except  for  hunting. 

In  each  of  thefe  marquifates,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  are  cultivated  ; as  alio  much  buck-wheat, 
together  with  peas,  beans,  millet,  lentils,  and  flax. 
With  refpeCl  to  orchard  and  garden  fruits,  as  alfo  the 
culture  of  hops,  tobacco,  and  wine,  Lower  Lufatia- 
has  greatly  the  preference.  The  inhabitants  likewife 
make  fome  white  and  red  wine.  However,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country  is  not  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  corn,  fruit,  hops,  garden- 
ftuft,  and  wine,  are  imported  into  the  I.ufatias , 
The  bretding  of  cattle  is  very  conilderable  ; there  is 
£ 


alfo  no  want  of  venifon,  and  the  rivers,  lakes,  and' 
ponds,  yield  a variety  of  fifh. 

Here  are  quarries  of  ftone,  and  in  the  mountains 
are  dug  cryftals,  agates,  and  jafpers.  This  country 
lias  alfo  an  alum -work,  and  a vitriolic  and  copper 
water  ; and  in  feveral  places  is  found  very  good  iron- 
ftone. 

In  the  I.ufatias r\\z  the  rivers  Spree,  the  Schwa-rtze- 
Eljler,  the  Puljnitz  ; the  Neilfe  riles  in  Bohemia,- and 
has  its  courfc  chiefly  in  Lufatia,  where  it  receives 
feveral  lmall  rivers,  and  below  Guben  diicharges  it f elf 
into  the  Oder. 

Some  i parks  of  the  Chrifiian  religion  were  fcattered 
here  in  the  ieventh  century  ; but  feveral  hundred 
years  paiTed  before  the  people  could  be  brought  under 
the  Roiuijh  church  ; and  the  compuliion  employed 
on  that  ocealion  muff  necellarily  have  exalperated 
them,  while  it  rendered  numbers  of  them  hypocrites. 
However,  from  the  eleventh  century,  many  convents 
and  churches  were  erected  in  the  country.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther  were  here  received  fo  early  as 
the  year  1521,  and  fpreading  by  degrees,  became  the 
prevailing  church,  as  it  continues  to  this  day.  There 
are,  however,  feveral  Popifh  convents,  churches, 
market-towns,  and  villages,  fcattered  through  the. 
country. 

Learning  is  much  efteemed  in  both  marquifates, 
which  have  produced  many  perfons  who  rendered 
themfelves  illuftrious  by  their  literature.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  grofs  ignorance  in  which  this 
country  was  involved  began  to  vanilli,  and  from  the 
year  1450  to  the  Reformation,  it  gradually  increafedj 
men  of  learning  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  who 

brought 
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brought  books  and  the  fciences  along  with  them,  and 
by  thefe  the  fchools  were  improved.  Learning,  how- 
ever, was  not  thoroughly  eftablilhed  till  after  the  Re- 
formation. 

Lufatia  would  be  unable  to  fupport  its  inhabitants 
without  the  uleful  arts ; but  the  numerous  woollen 
and  linen  manufactures  which  are  carried  on  here, 

afford  the  inhabitants  all  the  necefiaries  of  life. 

Thefe  flourilh  principally  in  Upper  Lufatia  ; and  in 
feveral  towns  cloth  manufactures  have  been  carried 
on  fo  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  by  which  means 
thofe  towns  have  rifen  to  a flourifhing  ftate.  The 
cloths  of  Lufatia  are  of  different  kinds,  and  the  beft 

of  them  little  inferior  to  thofe  made  in  Holland. 

Prodigious  quantities  of  dockings,  fpatterdafhes,  caps, 
and  gloves,  are  alfo  made  here.  The  ccmduCt  of  the 
emperors  Ferdinand  II.  and  III.  together  with  that  of 
Leopold  toward  the  Proteftants  in  Bohemia  and  Si  If  a, 
caufed  vaft  numbers  to  retire  to  Upper  Lufatia,  where 
they  erected  villages  chiefly  in  the  mountains,  and 
generally  employed  themielves  in  the  weaving  of  li- 
nen. Hence  there  are  made  here  all  forts  of  linen 
from  unbleached  and  bleached  yam  common  and 
fine  ; as  alfo  fine  white  damafk  and  white  ticking. — 
Various  forts  of  coloured  and  printed  linens  are  made 
here;  and  there  are  likewife  in  Lufatia  good  manu- 
factures of  hats,  leather,  paper,  gunpowder,  iron, 
glafs,  and  the  bleaching  of  wax. 

By  means  of  tlvefe  manufactures,  a confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on,  which,  though  not  fo  great  as 
formerly,  exceeds  the  value  of  the  importation  in 
filk,  wool,  and  yarn,  employed  for  their  manufac- 
tures, and  of  the  foreign  filks,  gold  and  filver  lace, 
wine,  fpices,  corn,  fruit,  garden-ftufF,  and  hops, 
brought  into  the  country. 

The  marquifates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia  are 
remarkably  different  with  refpeCt  to  their  arms,  con- 
ffitution,  and  government. 

This  country  fuffered  confiderably  from  the  hortile 
armies  which  entered  it  in  theyea'rs  *759  and  1760. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Conftitution,  Government,  Arms,  mid  principal 
Places,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lulatia. 

T PI  E S E marquifates  contain  two  forts  of 
Rates,  viz.  thofe  of  lands  and  of  towns.  The  land- 
ftates  are  divided  into,  firft,  the  ftate-lords,  who  have 
all  their  vaflals  and  proper  judicatories  ; fecondly,  the 
prelates,  as  the  dean  of  Budijfn,  the  abbefs  of  Ma- 
rienfer.i  and  Marienthal , and  the  priorels  of  Lauhan . 
The  king  of  Bohemia  has  the  fupreme  right  of  pro- 
tection over  the  Catholic  foundations,  cloyfters,  and 
clergy,  in  both  marquifates  ; but  this  extends  only 
to  religious  affairs,  they  being  in  every  thing  elfe 
fubjeft  to  the  government  of  the  country  ; and  the 
dean  of  Budijfn , with  the  cloifters  of  Marienfern 
and  Marienthal,  perform  homage  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  The  third  divifion  of  the  land-ffates  confifts 
of  the  gentry  and  commonalty,  as  counts,  barons, 
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nobles,  and  burgeffes,  poffeflors  of  knight  fees  and 
fiefs. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  the  ffate  confifts  of  the  imme- 
diate feignioral  towns,  called  by  way  of  eminence. — • 
The  fix  towns,  which  are  ranked  in  the  following 
order  : Bud  fin,  Gorlitz , Zittau , Luubun , Camenzy  and  ’ 
Lob  anu. 

Thefe  two  ftates,  in  all  confutations  relating  to 
the  common  concerns  of  the  country,  form  two 
voices,  viz.  the  ftates  of  the  country  one,  and  the  unit- 
ed fix  towns  the  other.  They  alfo  alii  if  in  drawing 
up  ail  luch  refolutions  and  regulations  as  have  a rela- 
tion to  the  common  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  without  firft  obtaining  their  opinion  and  free 
confent,  no  taxes  can  be  laid,  nor  any  thing  done 
that  daffies  with  the  conftitution  of  the  marquifates. 

The  ftates  a (Tenable  at  the  land  diets,  which  are 
either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ; the  firft  are  held 
three  times  a year  at  Bud-fin,  and  the  laft  only  upon 
extraordinary  occailons. 

I he  arms  of  the  mnrquifate  of  Upper  Lufatia  are  a 
wall  or,  itreaked  with  black,  and  ereCted  in  the  man- 
ner of  battlements  in  a field  azure.  In  the  fhieid  it 
bears  an  helmet  crowned,  on  which  Hands  the  wall 
or,  with  two  wings  of  the  eagie  azure. 

The  arms  of  the  marquif  ite  of  Lower  Lufatia  are, 
an  ox  gules  in  a field  argent,  which  hands  from  the 
left  to  the  right. 

All  Lufatia  was  formerly  a part  of  Bohemia ■;  but 
rebelling  againit  the  emperor  in  1620,  John  George, 
eledor  of  Saxony,  reduced  it ; for  which  fervice,  by 
the  treaty  of  Prague  in  1635,  it  was  fettled  on  the 
eledor  of  Saxony,  except  fome  parts  ol  Lower  Lufatia , 
which  were  left  to  Brandenburg. 

The  marquilate  of  Upper  Lufatia  is  divided  into 
two  circles,  and  to  each  of  thefe  belong  inferior  cir- 
cles ; the  principal  towns  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Budissin,  or  Bautzen,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
marquifate,  and  is  reckoned  the  firft  of  the  fix  towns. 
It  (lands  on  a mountainous  fituation,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Spree,  and  is  fortified  in  the  ancient  manner.  It 
is  confiderably  large,  well  built,  and  populous.  The 
cable  of  Ottenburg,  which  (lands  on  a high  rock,  is 
feparated  from  the  town  by  a ditch  and  rampart,  and 
yet  is  within  the  town  walls.  There  is  here  a cathe- 
dral church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  half  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  Lutherans,  and  the  other  half  to  thofe 
of  the  inhabitants  who  are  of  the  Romifh  church — . 
Budijfn  has  likewife  a feparate  church  belonging  to 
the  Lutherans,  and  another  to  the  Papifts  ; betide 
which  there  are  three  hofpitals,  with  a church  be- 
longing to  each.  The  other  buildings  are  a counc.l- 
houfe  and  the  council-library,  a celebrated  academy, 
and  an  orphan-houfe.  This  town  carries  on  a con- 
fiderable trade  in  linen,  hats,  dockings,  and  gloves  ; it 
has  manufactures  of  Turkey  and  glazed  leather,  cloth, 
fuftian,  See.  Fires  have  been  frequent  here,  and  the 
town  has  been  more  than  once  entirely  burnt  down. 

Gorlitz,  the  principal  town  of  the  circle  of  the 
fame  name,  and  the  fecond  of  the  fix  towns,  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  JSleiJJe,  in  150  7'  E.  longitude,  and  510  10' 
Q^q  2 N.  latitude  ; 
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N.  latitude  ; twenty  miles  to  the  E.  of  BudiJJin , and 
is  built  and  fortified  in  the  ancient  manner.  Within 
its  wall  are  three  churches,  a celebrated  academy,  an 
orphan-houfe,  and  the  bailiff’s  feat,  in  which  the 
knights  of  this  circle  meet  once  a year.  Without 
the  walls  are  three  churches,  an  hofpital,  and  what 
is  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  after  the  model  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem.  The  cloths  made 
in  this  place  are  beautiful ; but  the  trade  in  this  article 
is  not  near  fo  confiderable  as  formerly. 

Zittaw  is  one  of  the  beft  towns  in  Lujatia  ; it  is 
fortified  in  the  ancient  tafte,  but  is  finely  built,  and 
carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  cloths,  linen,  and 
blue  paper.  It  contains  within  its  walls  two  churches, 
an  hofpital,  a library,  a good  academy,  and  an  orphan- 
houfe  ; but  without  there  are  three  churches,  which 
are  only  ufed  for  funeral  fermons  ; and  three  hofpi- 
tals,  in  one  of  which  is  a chapel. 

Herrenhuth,  a famous  place  in  the  circle  of 
Zittaw,  firft  founded  in  the  year  1722  by  fome  Mora- 
vian brethren,  who  fettled  there  in  the  fields  of  the 
village  of  BerthelfdorJ , belonging  to  the  late  count 
Zinzendcrc  ; but  were  afterward  greatly  increafed, 
and  this  place  became  the  chief  nurfery  of  the  Her- 
renhuthers,  who  confidered  count  Zinzendorf  as  their 
biihop  and  father. 

The  (fates  of  Loaves  Lufatia  are  alfo  divided  into 
land  and  town  Hates.  The  former  confifts  of  the 
prelates,  the  lords  who  are  pofieffors  of  feigniories, 
and  the  knights,  to  which  ciafs  belong  the  counts, 
barons,  and  nobles,  pofieffors  of  knights  fees  and 
fiefs.  The  town  (fates  are  compofed  of  the  deputies 
of  the  four  circle  towns,  Luckaw,  Guben,  Lubbeuy  and 
Kolaw. 


Each  circle  holds  in  its  circle  town  a circle  afiem- 
blv,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  land-elders.  The 
(fates  of  the  country  conftitute  the  leffer  and  greater 
ban,  who,  in  weighty  affairs,  and  cafes  requiring  difi. 
patch,  affemble  with  the  privity  and  approbation  of 
the  upper  office.  The  land-diet  here  hold  two  an- 
nual voluntary  diets.  But  when  the  fuperior  caufes 
the  (fates  to  be  fummoned  together  at  his  diferetion, 
and  propofals  to  be  laid  before  them  by  commiffaries 
deputed  for  that  purpofe,  fuch  convention  is  called  a 
great  land-diet. 

The  principal  town  in  Leaver  Lufatia  are, 

Sorau,  or  Zarow,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  towns 
in  all  Lufatia ; it  has  a pretty  ftrong  caftle,  to  which 
belong  a church,  a pleafure -garden,  and  alfo  a good 
fchool.  It  has  five  other  churches,  and  is  the  feat  of 
the  chancery  and  confiftory.  The  town  has  been  fe- 
veral  times  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire  : near  it  is  a hunt- 
ing feat  and  a park. 

Luckaw,  or  Lucau,  efteemed  the  capital  of  Loaver 
Lufatia,  is  feated  on  the  rivulet  of  Geila,  and  contains 
a Latin  fchool,  a parifh  church,  a cloyfter  church,  a 
houfe  of  correction,  and  poor-houfe,  founded  in  the 
year  1744,  with  another  church,  and  two  hofpitals. 
In  1644  and  1652  it  was  demolifhed  by  fire. 

Guben  lies  on  the  Neijfe,  which  bTow  it  falls  into 
the  Oder.  It  is  a pretty  large  town,  and,  bdkle  two 
parifh-churches,  has  an  hofpital,  which  has  likewife 
a church,  a burying  church,  a Latin  fchool,  and  a 
falt-office.  Four  villages  which  belong  to  it'  have 
good  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  there  is  here  made 
a confiderable  quantity  of  good  wine. 


C H A P.  XIV. 

The  Circle  of  BAVARIA,  including  the  Electorate  of  BAV  ARIA,  the  UPPER 
P A L A T IN  AT  E,  and  the  Archbilhopric  of  SALTZBUR  G. 


SECT.  I. 

The  Circle  of  Bavaria  in  general,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  EleClorate  of  Bavaria  ; its  Extent  and  Pro- 
duce ,■  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants , their  Religion, 
and  Government ; with  the  Title  and  Arms  of  that 
Electorate  ; and  the  Bavarian  Order  of  dot..  George. 

THE  circle  of  Bavaria  is  furrounded  by  the 
circles  of  Sauabia , Aujlria,  and  Franconia , and  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia , and  derives  its  name  from  the 


dutchy  of  Bavaria,  which  is  the  largeft  and  moft 
confiderable  part  of  it. 

Of  this  circle  the  eieCtor  of  Bavaria  and  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Saltzburg  are  joint  fummoning  princes  and 
directors,  the  convocatory  being  likewife  held  jointly 
by  them  ; but  the  direCtorium  is  alternate.  The  diet 
of  the  circle  is  moft  ufually  held  at  Ratijbon,  or  JVaf- 
ferburg , though  it  is  fometimes  convened  at  Bandjbut , 
or  Muldorf.  The  eieCtor  of  Bavaria  is  hereditary 
commander  in  chief  of  the  circle,  by  virtue  of  which 
office  he  has  the  direction  of  all  military  affairs. 

We 
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We  fhall  begin  with  the  electorate  or  Eavar'a, 
which  contains  the  principal  part  of  the  circle  ; but  it 
is  not  eafy  to  afcertain,  with  any  degree  of  exactnefs, 
the  proper  extent  of  this  electorate  ; for  the  maps  are 

not  agreed  as  to  its  greateft  lengfh  and  breadth. 

Bavaria  is,  however,  according  to  The  Prefent  State 
of  Germany,  a hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and 
one  hundred  broad. 

Upper  Bavaria  is  partly  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  partly  marihy,  abounding  alfo  in  large  and  fmall 
lakes,  and  is  in  general  fitter  for  pafturage  than  tillage; 
but  Lower  Bavaria , which  is  for  the  moft  part  level, 
Is  more  fruitful : however,  this  electorate  in  general 
abounds  in  grain,  pafture,  fruits,  woods,  and  forefts  ; 
producing  alfo  a great  number  of  cattle,  and  plenty 
of  game  and  wild-fowl.  It  has  fom«  falt-works,  and 
a mine  of  filver,  another  of  copper,  and  one  of  lead  ; 
and  in  feveral  places  are  quarries  of  very  fine  marble. 
The  Upper  Palatinate  is  extremely  mountainous  ; but 
it  is  covered  with  woods,  and  has  plenty  of  grafs  r 
where  cultivated,  it  produces  corn.  The  country  is 
able  to  fupport  its  inhabitants,  particularly  by  means 
of  the  great  number  of  its  iron  and  lead  mines,  its 
large  woods  and  paftures. 

The  principal  river  in  this  country  is  the  Danube, 
which  iffuing  out  of  Swabia,  waters  the  electorate 
from  the  W.  to  E.  The  large  inland  lakes  are  faid 
to  be  fixteen  in  number,  and  the  fmall  ones  a hundred 
and  fixty.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  abound  in 
fifh,  particularly  the  numerous  ponds  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  which  have  an  uncommon  plenty. 

In  all  Bavaria  are  reckoned  thirty-five  towns,  and 
ninety-five  open  and  inclofed  market-towns.  In 
the  feveral  bailiwics,  are  upward  of  a thoufand  caftles 
and  feats,  and  there  are  faid  to  be  in  Bavaria  eleven 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  four  villages  and  ham- 
lets. 

Though  the  Bavarians  are  efteemed  rude,  and  are 
called  by  the  other  Germans  Hog-drivers,  they  are 
as  hofpitable  and  courteous  as  their  neighbours.  The 
people  are  in  general  poor,  and  their  clergy  fuffer 
them  to  continue  in  the  moft  deplorable  ignorance 
with  refpeCt  to  religion,  their  adorations  being  prin- 
cipally paid  to  faints  and  images.  They  are  faid  to 
be  far  more  fuperftitious  than  the  Swabians  ; for  in 
almoft  every  town  fome  bone  or  relic  is  held  in  higher 
veneration  than  the  welfare  and  honour  of  their  coun- 
try : yet  they  are  more  polite  and  ingenious  than  the 
people  of  Swabia  ; and  though  they  cultivate  the  fci- 
ences,  they  are  more  addicted  to  arms  than  to  arts, 
and  make  good  foldiers. 

The  dates  of  Bavaria  confift  of  three  claftes,  the 
prelates,  the  knights,  and  nobility  ; to  which  alfo  be- 
long the  counts  and  lords,  and  the  burghers  of  the 
feveral  boroughs  and  market-towns.  Provincial  diets 
are  here  very  rare,  but  a committee  of  the  dates  af- 
femble  annually  at  Munich,  or  as  often  as  the  date  of 
affairs  requires. 

No  other  religion  is  tolerated  here  but  that  of 
Popery.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvinid  doCtrines  had 
indeed  obtained  a fuperiority  in  the  Upper  Palatinate ; 
but  that  country  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  eleCtor 
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of  Bavaria , Popery  was  redored  by  force.  There 
are,  however,  dill  a great  number  of  Lutherans. — 
The  parilhes  In  the  electorate  amount  to  about  fifteen 
hundred.  The  vicarages,  chapels  of  eafe,  and  other 
chapels,  are  near  two  thoufand  in  number,  and  the 
churches  are  faid  to  amount  to  twenty-eight  thoufand 
fever  hundred  and  nine  : thefe  churches  are  fubjeCt 
to  feventy-one  rural  deans.  There  are  likewife  eighty- 
fix  remarkable  convents,  and  twelve  collegiate  foun- 
dations. Manufacture,  are  here  greatly  increafed  and 
improved,  particularly  thofe  of  filk  duffs,  velvets,  ta- 
peftry,  coarfe  cloth,  woollen  duffs,  and  dockings, 
very  good  clocks,  and  watches  ; but  its  chief  exports 
confift  of  cattle,  grain,  wood,  fait,  and  iron. 

The  titles  of  the  eleCtor  are,  by  the  grace  of  GoJ, 
duke  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  as  alfo  of  the  Up- 
per Palatinate  ; pnlfgrave  of  the  Rhine,.  arch-ftewarJ 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  and  elector  and  landgrave 
of  Leuchtenlerg* 

The  arms  of  the  eleCtor  are  quarterly,  an  efcut- 
cheon  of  pretence.  In  the  laft  of  thefe  quarters  is 
the  imperial  monde  or,  in  a field  gules,  denoting 
the  office  of  arch-fteward  of  the  empire  : in  the  up- 
per dexter  and  lower  finifter  quarters  are  lozenges 
azure  and  argent,  for  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria  ; and  in 
the  upper  finifter  and  lower  dexter  is  a lion  gules 
crowned  or,  for  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  During 
an  interregnum,  when  the  eleCtor  of  Bavaria  exer- 
cifes  the  vicariate  of  the  empire,  he  is  allowed  to  bear 
the  imperial  fpread  eagle,  with  his  family  fhield  on 
the  breaft. 

The  Bavarian  order  of  St.  George  was  revived  in 
1729,  by  the  eleCtor  Albert.  The  knights  of  this 
order  are  ftyled  Defenders  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  and  muft  produce 
unqueftionable  proofs  of  the  nobility  of  their  ancefi- 
try,  for  eight  generations,  in  both  lines.  The  elec- 
tor is  grand  mafter,  and  its  enfign  is  a crofs  enamelled 
blue,  with  a St.  George  in  the  middle ; on  the  re- 
verfe  of  which  is  the  name  of  the  reftorer  of  the  or- 
der in  a cypher,  furrounded  with  the  electoral  cap, 
and  at  the  four  angles  thefe  letters,  1.  v.  p.  f.  fignify- 
ing,  Juftus  velut  palma  florebit  ; that  is,  “ The 
“ righteous  {hall  fiourifh  like  a palm-tree.”  This 
crofs  is  wore  pendant  to  a broad  lky-blue  ribbon,  with 
a black  and  white  border. 

In  the  electoral  college,  the  eleCtor  of  Bavaria  has 
only  the  fifth  feat,  though  he  is  the  fecond  of  the 
lay  eleCtors;  he  is  not  only  a member  of  the  college 
of  princes,  but  has  even  the  firft  feat  and  vote  in  it. 

The  revenues  of  the  eleCtor  arife  out  of  fait,  beer, 
wine,  brandy,  oak-maft,  venifon,  wood,  mines,  ex- 
cife,  coinage,  tolls,  contributions,  and  other  ordinary 
fources  ; befide  the  imports  raified  on  extraordinary 
occafions.  His  ordinary  annual  revenue  is  eftimated 
at  between  five  and  fix  millions  of  guldens. 

The  elector’s  military  force  confifts  of  regulars  and 
militia:  the  former  of  thefe,  in  times  of  peace,  ufu- 
ally  amount  to  about  twelve  thoufand,  but  in  war, 
they  have  been  augmented  to  twenty-five,  and  even 
to  thirty  thoufand. 
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In  Dtee  mber  177",  the  ancient  family  of  Gulielme 
or  Ludovice  of  Bavaria , which  for  a long  fcries  of 
time  had  pod’efied  that  electorate,  terminated  in  the 
male  line,  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  Jofeph.  This 
prince  was  iucceded  by  a collateral  branch  of  the 
family,  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  Theodore,  the  elec- 
tor palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  by  the  treaty  of  Tef- 
cken,  in  177;,  ceded  to  the  emperor  a certain  terri- 
tory in  Bavaria,  on  the  confines  of  Aujlria. . 

SECT.  IL 

Si  D fcription  of  t he  fever al  Places  in  the  Electorate  of 
Bavaria,  particularly  Munich  the  Capital ; a Defcrip- 
thn  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Elector,  and  of  whatever 
is  inojl  worthy  of  Notice. 

W E {hall  now  deferibe  the  mod:  remarkable 
places  in  Bavaria,  in  which  we  (hall  mention  what- 
ever deferves  the  notice  of  the  curious. 

Munich,  in  Latin  Monachiutri , is  a fortified  city 
featecl  on  the  Jfer,  in  48°  22'  N.  latitude,  and  in  1 1° 
41'  E.  longitude.  It  is  the  capital  and  refidence  of 
the  elector,  and  has  broad  ftreets  extending  in  a di- 
rect: line,  adorned  with  a multitude  of  noble  edifices  of 
all  kinds.  The  palace  and  other  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  elector,  together  with  the  churches,  fix- 
teen  monafteries,  and  other  religious  ftruclures,  take 
up  near  half  the  city.  The  precindl  of  the  Augul- 
tines  alone  confifts  of  feveral  ftreets,  which  bring 
them  in  an  annual  rent  of  three  thoufand  guil- 
ders. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria's  palace  is  an  elegant  bruc- 
ture,  confiding  of  four  courts,  the  two  fined  of 
which  are  called  the  Prince’s  and  Emperor’s  Coijrt  ; 
the  former  is  adorned  with  feveral  brafs  datues  : in 
the  latter,  a broad  flight  of  fteps  of  beautiful  red 
marble  leads  to  the  emperor’s  hall,  which  is  a hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-two  in 
breadth  ; and  in  it  is,  among  other  things,  a datue 
of  Virtue  of  one  fingle  piece  of  porphyry.  In  the 
chamber  of  antiquities,  are  two  hundred  marble  fta- 
t ues  and  buds  of  Roman  emperors,  with  five  hundred 
antiques,  as  lamps,  inferiptions,  baflo  relievo’s,  &c. 
mod  of  which  were  brought  from  Italy. 

Among  the  valuable  curiofities  in  the  treafury  is 
a cabinet  of  many  large  pieces  of  work  in  crydal ; 
among  which  is  a fhip  fume  (pans  long,  with  a pilot, 
and  all  the  tackling  of  the  fined  gold.  A hill,  with 
a cable  upon  it,  alt  of  oriental  pearls.  St.  George  on 
horfeback,  of  red  agate,  with  his  armour  of  diamonds 
fet  in  gold  : and  the  Bavarian  family,  each  perfon 
cut  out  of  a piece  of  blue  chalcedony.  A double  brilli- 
ant diamond  of  the  fize  of  a middling  nutmeg.  A 
larger,  which  cod  a hundred  thoufand  guilders.  A 
fet  of  buttons  and  loops  of  diamonds  and  rubies  fet 
between.  A fet  only  of  diamonds,  the  buttons  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  not  inferior  to  thofe  worn  by 
,Lewis  XIV.  when  he  gave  public  audience  to  the 


Perjian  ambaflador,  and  of  a fuperior  ladre  to  the 
drench  ; the  late  elector  having  been  twenty  years, 
with  great  difficulty  ' and  incredible  expenoe,  in  com- 
pleting the  collection.  An  ivory  clofet,  with  figures 
in  relievo  of  meft  curious  wor-kmanfhip,  in  which  are 
preferved  eleven  hundred  and  forty-four  gold  Roman 
medals.  In  the  year  1729,  the  palace,  and  particu- 
larly the  chamber  of  rich  curiofities,  fubered  greatly 
by  fire,  and  in  1750  a whole  wing  of  it  was  burnt 
down.  Toward  the  eaft  ftands  the  elector’s  arfenal, 
and  to  the  northward  lie  the  park,  and  pleafure 
gardens,  near  which  is  a large  edifice  for  tourna- 
ments. 

On  the  wed  fide  of  the  palace,  and  oppofite  to  it, 
bands  the  fine  houfie  built  by  count  Preifing,  mafter 
of  the  horfe,  which  is  a great  ornament  to  the  city, 
its  four  fides  anfwering  to  fo  many  dreets.  The. pil- 
lars of  the  ftable  are  of  red  marble,  and  every  horfe 
feeds  out  of  a marble  manger,  that  coft  twenty-five 
guilders. 

In  this  part  is  another  palace  built  by  duke  Wil- 
liam. In  the  larged  market-place  is  a lofty  marble 
pillar,  upon  which  bands  a brafs  datue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  : there  are  here  alfo  two  large  fountains  ; and 
on  the  fides  of  the  market-place  is  the  town-houfe, 
in  which  the  dates  hold  their  meetings,  together  with 
feveral  lofty  houfes  ornamented  with  decorations  of 
paintings  on  tire  front. 

The  principal  ecclefiahical  buildings  are  the 
collegiate  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  which  is  the  magnificent  monument  of  black  mar- 
ble of  the  emperor  Lewis  IV.  o i Bavaria,  adorned 
with  fix  large  and  feveral  i’maller  datues  of  brafs. — 
About  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  the  entrance  of  the 
great  door,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  pavement  is 
marked  with  a double  crois,  and  a perfon  banding 
upon  this  done  finds  the  pillars  of  the  church  fo 
placed  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  all  the  win- 
dows. 

Among  the  other  ecclefiaftical  buldings,  the  mod 
remarkable  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  con- 
vents of  the  Auguftines,  Capuchins,  Carmelites, 
Francifcans,  and  Theatines  ; as  alfo  the  Jeiuits  col- 
lege, in  which  is  a valuable  library  : their  convent 
and  church  are  exceeding  fine,  and  the  lad  very  large, 
light,  and  lofty  : the  vedry  is  very  rich,  and  among 
their  relics  they  {hew  a joint  as  big  as  that  of  an  ele- 
phant, which  they  pretend  was  one  of  the  joints  of 
St  Chriftopher’s  back-bone  ; but  as  that  order  is 
now  fupprefied,  this  fine  building  and  its  precious 
contents  are  probably  transferred  to  fome  other  re- 
ligious order.  The  other  buildings  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  the  nunneries  of  St.  Clara,  Bridget,  and 
Ridler  ; the  refidence  of  the  Eng/if j fociety  ; the 
hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  of  St.  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Duke’s,  and  of  St.  Jofeph. 

They  have  no  religion  but  that  of  the  Roman,  to 
which  they  are  fo  bigotted,  that  they  look  upon  thofe 
of  another  perfuafion  as  monders  rather  than  men  ; 
and  among  the  feftivals  performed  here,  the  procef- 
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Eon  at  that  of  Corpus  Chrifii  appears  very  extraordi- 
nary, Here  inarch  the  deputies  of  all  the  trades  and 
manual  arts,  with  cofilv  flags  carried  before  them. — 
Every  member  of  all  the  religious  orders  joins  in  the 
proceflion  ; ami  a great  number  of  religious  hifiories 
are  exhibited  on  triumphal  cars,  by  children  richly 
d refled.  At  the  head  of  their  refpeftive  orders  ride 
St.  George  and  St.  Maur’ce,  in  Roman  habits  ; while 
St.  Margaret  is  repreTented  by  a young  lady,  drefled 
like  a veftal,  leading  after  her  a large  dragon,  in 
which  two  men  are  ufually  inelofed  to  give  it  the 
neceffary  movements.  The  four  mendicant  orders 
precede  the  hofl,  which  is  carried  under  a fplendid 
canopy;  after  which  come  the  elector  and  his-con- 
fort,  both  holding  a lighted  taper.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  lorne  court 
ladies,  and  after  them  the  whole  court.  The  pro- 
ceflion is  clofed  by  the  garrifon,  burghers,  and  pea- 
fants  ; and,  while  the  clergy  flop  at  four  difl'erent 
places  to  give  the  benediction,  they  are  anfwercd  by 
ialutes  of  eight  guns  from  the  ramparts. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Ifer-  lies  An , the  re- 
markable places  in  which  are,  the  hou-fe  of  duke  Al- 
bert, with  its  chapel,  and  the  elector's  manufactory. 
Above  this  place  Hands  a convent  belonging  to  the 
order  of  St.  Paul.  In  ,1 Munich  are  manufactures  of 
velvets,  (ilk,  wool,  and  tapeltry. 

At  the  diftance  of  nine  miles  from  Munich  is 
Sleisheim,  an  elegant  palace  belonging  to  the  elector. 
The  entrance  is  very  grand,  both  the  pavement  and 
the  columns  being  of  red  and  grey  marble  ; and  the 
Hairs  are  adorned  with  columns  of  green  marble, 
b ’ought  from  Brixen.  In  the  firft  hall  are  two  large 
paintings,  of  the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  and 
the  battle  of  IJagcrz  ; and  in  the  victory  hall,  which 
is  contiguous  to  it,  are  the  battles  of  Belgrade,  Pejr, 
and  feveral  others.  On  the  fide  of  the  palace  to- 
ward Munich,  is  a noble  gallery  of  pictures,  among 
which  are  two  pieces  of  Annibal  Caracci,  for  each 
of  which  Maximilian,  the  firft  elector  of  the  Bavari- 
an family,  paid  forty  thonfand  guilders  ; and  feveral 
large  hunting  pieces  by  Rubens.  In  another  cham- 
ber is  the  daughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem, 
finely  painted  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  ; in  which  the 
various  agitations  of  the  mothers,  fupplicating,  la- 
menting, ftruggling,  and  fainting,  are  incomparably 
expreffed.  But  the  grandelt  collection  is  in  a parti- 
cular apartment,  covered  with  fmall  pictures  : no- 
thing has  a place  there  but  what  is  efteemed  among 
the  nobleft  productions  of  that  art.  In  another 
chamber  is  Alexander’s  fir  it  battle  with  Darius  ; a 
mod  admirable  piece,  painted  by  Albert  Durer,  who 
has  bellowed  incredible  labour  on  it  : it  contains  a 
great  number  of  men,  yet  the  hair  of  their  heads  and 
beards,  with  the  fmalleft  joints  of  their  armour,  and 
other  minutiae,  are  all  diitinCtly  exprefled. 

At  the  ditlance  of  half  a league  from  Munich , is  the 
palace  of  N'y'mphenburg  ; which  has  not  the  grandeur 
of  S/eifieim,  but  its  fine  gardens  and  water-works  ren- 
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der  it  an  agreeable  'dimmer  refidence.  In  forne  of  the 
apartments  are  portraits  of  the  beauties  of  the  French 
court  ; views  of  feveral  palaces  of  this  dutchy  ; like- 
wife  a chimney-piece  and  two  tables  of  white  marble 
inlaid  with  gold  and  colours,  in  imitation  of  enamel. 
In  the  garden  is  a grand  cafcade  and  bafon,  with  fe- 
veral figures  of  brafs  gilt.  Among  the  fine  walks 
and  trees  of  this  garden,  ftatids  Bcdemburg,  a de- 
lightful ftructure,  con  lifting  ci  f elegant  grottos  and  a 
large  bath,  into  which  both  cold  and  warm  water 
may  be  conveyed.  The  floor  is  overlaid  with  cop- 
per, and  the  wall  decorated  with  porcelain  and  con- 
duits. Along  the  roof  is  an  iron  lattice,  partly  gilt, 
and  of  very  curious  workmanfhip. 

Oppofite  to  this  place  is  the  mall,  and  the  bowl- 
ing-green, by  which  Hands  a ftructure  called  Pago- 
denburg  ; the  chief  of  which  is,  for  the  elector,  af- 
ter violent  exercifeat  thofe  games,  to  change  his  linen 
and  other  apparel.  Here  2re  alfo  feveral  little  cabi- 
nets in  the  Chinefs  taHe,  and  other  contrivances  equal- 
ly ornamental  and  convenient. 

Nearer  the  palace  Hands  a pretty  hermitage,  which 
is  fo  natural  an  imitation  of  a ruinous  building,  that 
it  never  fails  to  raife  the  beholder’s  admiration.  In 
fbmc  places  it  feems  as  if  endeavours  had  been  ufed 
to  repair  it  with  lime  and  Hone,  in  another  part  you 
are  afraid  that  the  cracked  walls  and  bricks,  which 
fcarce  hang  together,  will  immediately  give  way  and 
cruflh  you  in  the  ruins.  In  this  flrudture,  which  Hands 
in  a kind  of  defiert,  is  a large  grotto,  in  which  is  a 
confecrated  altar,  and  on  it  a crucifix,  and  two  can- 
dleHicks.  The  other  rooms  have  no  other  ornament 
but  a fmail  library  of  books  of  devotion,  in  French 
bindings.  Underneath  is  a kitchen  and  cellar, 
where  the  utenfils  are  only  a neat  lort  of  earthen- 
ware. 

At  the  difiance  of  nine  miles  from  Munich  alfo 
lies  another  electoral  feat,  called.  8 rA renburg 
where  the  court  fometimes  takes  the  diversion  of  wa- 
ter-hunting. A Hag  is  forced  into  a neighbouring 
lake  j the  hounds  purfuing  him,  are  followed  by 
the  hunt  (men  in  boats,  and  their  highnefles  in 
a fplendid  barge,  which  carries  twenty-four  brafs 
guns. 

The  court  here  alfo  often  takes  the  diverfion  of 
hunting  the  heron  ; and  every  year  at  the  conrluilon 
of  this  fport,  an  heron,  that  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  taken  alive,  is  let  at  liberty,  with  a niver  rin:> 
put  on  its  leg,  on  which  is  engraven  the  name  of  the 
reigning  elector.  Mr.  Kcyfler  mentions  one  of  thefe 
birds  being  taken  a fecond  time,  that  had  on  its  rin<f 
the  name  of  duke  Ferdinand,  the  late  elector’s  Grand- 
father : fo  that  it  had  furvived  its  former  adventure 
above  fixty  years  : they  put  a ring  with  the  prefect 
elector’s  name  on  its  leg,  and  refiored  the  bird  to  li- 
berty a fecond  time.  Upon  this  occalion  the  fame 
author  mentions  an  eagle  that  died  at  Vienna,  in 
17  9,  after  a confinement  of  one  hundred  andifour 
years. 
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Ingolstadt  is  s fortified  town,  pleafantly  fitu- 
nted  on  the  Danube.  It  is  of  an  indifferent  fize  and 
ftrength,  with  broad,  ftraighr,  and  well-paved  ftreets. 
The  houfes  are  moftly  painted  white  on  the  out-fide  •, 
but  the  town  is  poor  and  ill-peopled.  It  contains  an 
univerfity  founded  in  1472,  and  enlarged  in  17 46,  in 
which  is  a good  library,  and  a cabinet  of  antiqui- 
ties. This  town  was  befieged  by  the  Swedes  in  1632, 
without  fuccefs  ; but  was  taken  by  the  Aujlrians  in 
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Reichenhalt.,  a town  feated  on  the  Sala,  with 
a rich  fait  fpring  in  it;  the  water  of  which  is  part- 
ly boiled  here,  and  partly,  by  means  of  a wheel  thirty- 
fix  feet  in  diameter,  thrown  up  to  the  higher  parts 
of  a lofty  houfe  ; and  from  thence  conveyed,  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  to  the  diftance  of  three  Ger- 
man miles,  to  Drauenf.e'rn , and  there  boiled  : the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  places  abounding  much  more  in  wood, 
raid  bavin?  greater  conveniencies  for  exportation. — 
On  the  mountains  over  which  thefe  pipes  run,  are 
fsnall  houfes  and  water-works,  at  proper  ciiftances, 
in  order  to  throw  the  water  higher.  Near  the  falt- 
fpring  is  a flream  of  frefh  water,  by  the  fwift  current 
«f  which  their  wheels  and  water-engines  are  worked  ; 
but  as  both  fprings  are  furrounded  with  hills,  and 
the  place  in  danger  of  being  overflowed  by  the  con- 
flux of  thefe  waters,  an  aqueduct  was  undertaken 
above  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  completed  at  a 
prodigious  expence.  This  is,  indeed,  a work  that 
cannot  be  beheld  without  amazement  ; its  channel 
runs  under  the  town  of  Rcichenhall , and  under  feve- 
ral  gardens  and  fields,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  fathoms 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; and  is  a mile  and  a 
half  in  length  to  the  place  where  the  water  breaks 
out  to  day-light,  with  great  impetuofity.  One  pafies 
through  this  aqueduct,  fays  Mr.  Keyfler,  in  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  in  boats  by  candle-light  ; and  the 
motion  is  fo  rapid,  that  the  boat  mull  often  be 
checked.  The  water  is  ufually  between  three  and 
four  feet  deep ; but  is  frequently  fwelled  by  the 
rains,  fo  as  not  to  leave  room  for  the  paffengers  in 
the  boat  to  fit  upright.  This  canal  is  five  feet  broad  ; 
and  every  eight  or  ten  years  the  bottom  is  cleared  of 
the  flones  carrried  thither  by  the  floods  or  frefh  wa- 
ter, or  wantorly  thrown  down  the  fpiracies  or  open- 
ings, which  in  the  form  of  towers  rife  into  the  open 
air,  and  through  fome  of  which  one  may  fpeak  from 
the  w alls  of  the  city  with  tliofe  who  are  going  along 
the  aqueduCV.  The  roof,  with  refpeCI  to  duration, 
appears  to  be  an  everlafling  work  ; it  being  not  on- 
ly of  free-ftone,  but  in  many  places  overlaid  with  a 
very  hard  kind  of  rofin,  as  with  a varniffi,  fo  that 
it  looks  like  one  entire  folid  piece.  The  defeent  to 
this  fubterraneous  canal  is  by  the  fleps  of  the  tower, 
near  the  fpring  of  the  Sala , whofe  water  overflow- 
ing, runs  about  fifty  paces  before  it  dil'charges  itfelf 
into  the  frefh-water  flream,  and  then  does  not  im- 
mediately mingle  with  it. 


SECT.  III. 

L'he  principal  Places  in  Lower  Bavaria,  particularly 
Landllmt,  the  Imperial  City  of  Ratifbon,  &c. 

THE  principal  town  in  Lower  Bavaria  is 
Landshvt,  which  is  feated  on  the  Jfer , in  48°  41' 
N.  latitude,  and  in  1 2°  25  E longitude,  forty-fix 
miles  to  the  N.  of  Munich.  It  is  not  only  well-built 
and  flronglv  fortified,  but  ftands  in  the  richeft  and 
moft  pleafant  part  of  all  this  circle,  and  is  the  feat 
of  the  elector’s  lieutenant  for  Lower  Bavaiia,  who 
has  a court  here  and  feveral  offices  It  has  a 
bridge  over  the  Ifcr , and  on  the  other  fide  a fuburb 
called  Saldnethaly  in  which  is  an  abbey  of  Ciflercian 
nuns.  The  town  contains  an  electoral  palace  feated 
on  a hill,  with  another  which  ftands  in  the  midft  of 
the  town.  Its  principal  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
tin, has  a tower,  which  is  efteemed  the  higheft  in  the 
empire ; and  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Landjhut , 
which  fignlfies  The  hat  of  the  Country.  The  new 
buildings,  added  to  the  duke’s  palace,  confiftof  a neat 
piece  of  architecture  in  the  Italian  ftyle.  There  is 
here  alfo  a pariffi-church  dedicated  to  St.  Job  ; a 
college  of  Jefuits,  which  is  probably  now  fupprefled  ; 
three  convents  of  monks,  and  the  fame  number  of 
mins. 

The  imperial  city  of  Ratisbon,  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans Regenjhurg,  is  a large  fortified  and  populous 
town  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  49’  10’  N.  latitude, 
and  in  120  E.  longitude.  This  city  is  the  capital  of 
the  Popifh  bifhopric  of  Ratifbon,  yet  both  the  magis- 
tracy and  burghers  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion. — 
The  river  Regen  runs  through  the  town,  and  then 
falls  into  the  Danube.  The  city  is  well  fortified  with 
a double  wall,  ditches,  and  ramparts,  and  ftands  in 
a foil  abounding  in  corn,  pafture,  and  vineyards, 
whofe  grapes  produce  a ftrong  and  palatable  wine. — 
The  largeft  church  belonging  to  the  Lutherans  is 
that  of  the  Trinity,  and  they  have  alfo  an  academy, 
in  which  are  eight  teachers.  There  are  here  four 
immediate  ftates  of  the  empire,  which  confift  of  the 
bilhopric,  and  the  imperial  foundations  of  St.  Emrae- 
ran,  with  the  abbies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Munjler. — 
Here  was  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits,  and  at  prefent  is  a 
cloyfter  of  St.  James,  inftituted  by  Scotchmen  of  the 
Popifh  religion  ; the  collegiate  church  of  Altkapell , 
the  nunneries  of  St.  Clara  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  hof- 
pital  of  the  Holy  Crofs.  Here  the  imperial  diet  often 
meet,  in  a large  upper  room  hung  with  tapeftry,  in 
which  is  the  emperor’s  throne  of  cloth  of  gold.  The 
eleCtor  Palatine  has  alfo  two  fine  palaces  in  the  city, 
and  there  are  feveral  others  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bouring prelates.  Among  the  other  public  buildings, 
is  a ftone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  over  the  Danube , 
the  moft  fubftantial  ftruCture  of  the  kind  either  on 
this  river,  or  on  the  Rhine:  it  is  twenty-three  feet 

broad, 
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broad,  and  about  one  thoufand  and  ninety-one  in 
length.  It  is  fupported  by  fquare  piers,  and  defended 
by  buttreffes  againfi  the  force  of  the  bream  and 
fhoals  of  ice. 

The  bifhop  of  a Ratifbon  is  a prince  of  the  empire, 
and  fits  on  the  bench  of  ecclefiabical  princes  between 
thebifhops  of  Freeing  and  Paffau , and  on  that  of  the 
circle  of  Bavaria  between  the  fame  prelates.  The 
limits  of  this  bifhopric  comprehend  two  collegiate 
churches,  twenty-eight  abbies  and  prelacies,  and 
twenty-nine  rural  deaneries  ; to  which  belong  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  parifhes, 
chapels  of  cafe,  and  chaplainries.  This  biiliop,  who 
is  a fovereign  prince,  has  his  confiftory,  his  council, 
and  treafury ; but  the  elector  of  Bavaria  holds  the 
bifhop’s  court  in  the  city  of  Ratifbon. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  which  confifis  of  Be- 
nedictine monks,  is  under  the  government  of  an  ab- 
bot, who  has  his  feat  at  the  diet  of  the  empire  on  the 
Rhetiijh  bench  of  prelates,  and  has  alfo  a feat  and 
voice  in  the  diet  of  Bavaria.  The  church  of  this 
cloyfter  boafts  of  keeping  the  complete  body  of  St. 
Denis  the  Areopagite,  which  they  fay  was  ftolen  out 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  France , though  the 
priefts  of  the  latter  maintain  that  they  are  ftill  in  the 
pofTefiion  of  it  ; yet  in  the  palace  chapel  of  Munich 
is  one  of  his  hands  ; and  both  in  the  cathedral  church 
at  Bamberg , and  in  that  of  St.  Vitus,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Prague,  the  head  of  this  faint  is  fhewn. 

The  two  princely  abbies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Mun- 
Jler  are  under  the  government  of  two  abbefles,  who 
have  the  title  of  princefles,  and  have  likewife  a vote 
at  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  the  circle  of  Bavaria  ; 
but  the  ladies  of  thefe  foundations  may  marry  out  of 
them. 

Within  the  circle  of  Bavaria  is  alfo  the  city  of 
Freyzsing,  the  capital  and  refidence  of  the  bifhop, 
•who  is  a fovereign  prince.  It  Hands  on  two  hills  on 
the  little  river  Mofach,  not  far  from  the  Ifer , and 
commands  a moll  delightful  profpeCt  into  the  electo- 
rate of  Bavaria , the  archbifhopric  of  Salizburg,  and 
Tirol.  One  of  thefe  hills  is  within  the  city  walls, 
and  upon  it  (lands  the  bifhop’s  palace,  with  a cathe- 
dral, a Benedidtine  church,  and  the  collegiate 
churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew,  St.  Peter’s 
chapel,  and  other  public  edifices.  In  the  other  part 
of  the  city  is  a large  market-place,  in  the  centre  of 
which  Hands  a beautiful  marble  fiatue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  the  church  of  St.  George,  a feminary  of 
BenediCtines,  aFrancifcan  convent,  an  orphan-houfe, 
and  an  hofpital.  Without  the  city  are  the  bifhop’s 
gardens,  and  a convent  of  PrsemonHratenfes.  On 
the  other  hill,  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  city,  is  a 
BenediCtine  abbey,  and  below  it  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Vitus. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  Upper  Palatinate,  or  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  the 
Dufchies  of  Neuburg  and  Saltzbach,  and  the  Bifhop - 
vie  oj  Paflau  ; with  the  principal  Places  in  each. 

THE  Upp  er  Palatinate , which  lies  on  the 
Danube,  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  is  fome- 
times  called  the  Nordgaw,  from  its  lying  to  the  N. 
of  the  elector’s  other  dominions.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Woigtland  in  Upper  Saxony  ; on  the  E by 
Bohemia  and  Aujh  ia  ; on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  which 
feparates  it  from  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  and  by  Swa- 
bia and  part  of  Franconia  on  the  W 

It  is  a mountainous,  rocky  country,  but  rich  in 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  iron  : fome  of  its  vallies, 
however,  produce  corn  and  good  paiture  ; and  they 
have  likewife  fome  vineyards.  But  this  dutchy  does 
not  entitle  the  eleCtor  to  a particular  feat  either  in  the 
college  of  princes  or  the  circle  of  Bavaria. 

The  capital  of  the  Upper  or  Bavarian  Palatinate  is 
Ambekg,  which  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  I!z,  or 
I/s,  which  runs  through  it  : and  is  fo  well  fortified, 
that  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  firongefi  to\vns  in  Up- 
per Germany.  Its  principal  ornaments  are  the  cafile 
and  armoury,  both  which  are  handfome  flruCtures, 
as  are  alfo  the  electoral  palace,  the  cathedral  dedicat- 
ed to  St.  Martin,  and  what  was  till  lately  the  college 
of  Jefuits,  which  has  a beautiful  church.  This  city, 
which  is  feated  in  490  16'  N.  latitude,  and  in  1 2°  4' 
E.  longitude,  is  conveniently  fituated  for  traffic,  it 
being  almoH  in  the  centre  between  Ratifbon,  Ingoljladt, 
and  Nuremberg.  Its  greatefi  trade  arifes  from  its 
iron-mines  and  manufactures,  which  are  fent  down 
the  Nabe,  to  Ratifbon  and  other  cities. 

In  the  year  1703,  the  Imperialifis  took  this  city 
from  the  eleCtor,  who  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  for  joining  with  France  in  the  war  then  car- 
rying on  with  the  emperor  Leopold  and  his  confede- 
rates. In  the  war  of  1743,  between  the  eleCtor,  af- 
terward the  emperor  Charles  VII.  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  Amberg,  with  all  the  Upper  Palatinate , was 
taken  by  the  Aujlrians  in  the  fervice  of  that  princefs. 

The  principalities  ordutchies  of  Neubutg and  Sultz- 
bach  form  the  northern  part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate , 
and  are  reckoned  in  Bavaria , though  they  are  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  eleCtor  Palatine,  who  on  account  of  Neu- 
burg has  a feat  and  voice  both  in  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  circle  of  Bavaria. 

Neuburg  enjoys  a government  of  its  own,  toge- 
ther with  a chamber  of  jufiice,  and  a prefeCturate-of- 
fice.  It  has  Hill  fome  Lutheran  fiefs ; but  the  pre- 
vailing religion  is  the  Popilh.  The  bailiwics  belong- 
ing to  it  lie  difperfed.  The  moft  remarkable  places 
it  contains  are  the  following  : 

R r Neuburg, 
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Neuburg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  dutchy,  and 
the  feat  of  the  government,  hands  on  a hill,  in  a 
good  fituation,  by  the  Danube.  It  is  well  built  and 
fortified,  and  has  a palace,  with  a college  of  Jefuits, 
which  was  formerly  a convent  of  ladies,  and  h proba- 
bly now  converted  to  fome  other  purpole.  There  are 
feme  other  public  buildings. 

Hociistet,  or  Hochstaht,  is  a fmall  town  feat- 
ed on  the  Danube  ; but  is  well  provided  with  all  forts 
of  neceffaries,  and  has  rich  corn-fields  and  good  paf- 
ttires  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  1634,  during  the  ci- 
vil wars  in  Germany , the  Croats  barbaroufiy  cut  off 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ruined  moft  of  the 
town  ; but  it  has  fince  been  pretty  well  rebuilt,  and 
defended  by  a ilrong  caftle  on  the  Danube , over 
which  is  a wooden  bridge,  a little  below  the  town. — 
This  place  is  moft  famous  for  the  glorious  victory 
gained  near  it,  on  the  fecond  of  Augtijl  1 704,  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Imperialifts,  Englijh,  and  Dutch , 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene,  over  one  of  the  completed:  armies  of 
French  and  Bavarians  that  ever  took  the  field,  com- 
manded by  the  elector  of  Bavaria , and  the  French 
marfhals  Mallard  and  Marlin,  who  were  entirely  de- 
feated, about  twenty  thoufand  being  killed  on  the 
fpot,  or  drowned  in  the  Danube , and  about  thirteen 
thoufand  taken  prifoners;  among  whom  was  marfhal 
Tallard,  who,  with  many  officers  of  rank,  were 
brought  to  England ; and  remained  at  Nottingham , 
where  they  -were  allowed  their  parole,  till  the  year 
1712.  In  remembrance  of  this  viiftorv,  a pillar  was 
ereifted  with  a Latin  infeription  ; and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fignal  fervices  here  performed  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  emperor  Leopold  created 
him  a prince  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  Mindel- 
heim , a place  in  Bavaria;  which,  in  the. year  1714, 
was  reftored  to  the  elector  by  the  treat \ of  BacUn. 

Blenheim  is  a village  feared  on  the  Danube,  not 
far  from  Hochjlet , and  which  alio  gives  name  to  the 
above  battle. 

The  principality  of  Sultzbach  has  alfo  a particu- 
lar government  of  its  own,  together  with  a tribunal. 
The  inhabitants  and  churches  are  partly  Lutheran 
and  partly  of  the  Romijh  religion  ; and  the  affairs  of 
the  Lutheran  confiftory  are  managed  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  two  Proteftant  counfellors  prefide. 

The  principal  town  in  this  diftrifl  is  Sul. rzc/CH, 
the  capital  of  the  principality,  and  the  refidence  of  the 
regency  and  tribunal,  though  the  inhabitants  does  not 
much  exceed  thrfee- hundred.  It  is,  however,  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  and  the- upper,  which  ftands  on  a 

bill,  is  feparated  from  the  lo  ver  ov  a wall. The 

prince’s  palace  ftands  on  a rock  oppohte  the  upper 
town.  The  Lutherans  'nave  a church,  and  a gram- 
mar fchool,  and  the  Roman  catholics  a Latin  fchool, 
and  a Capuchin  convent. 

The  biffiopric  or  principality  of  Passau  lies  be- 
tween Bavaria,  Bohemia , and  Aujlria , and  is  feated 
on  the  Danube.  The  bifhops  were  formerly  fuffra- 
gans  to  the  archbiffiops  of  Saltzburg , but  are  now  in- 


dependent ; and  the  biffiop  of  PaJJau,  in  the  college 
of  imperial  princes  fits  on  the  ecclefiaftical  bench  be- 
tween the  bifhops  of  Rati/bon  and  Trent,  but  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria  is  the  laft  among  the  prelates. — To 
the  epifcopal  cathedral,  fo  far  as  its  jurifdiffion  ex- 
tends over  Bavaria,  belong  two  collegiate  churches 
with  thirteen  abbies  and  priories,  and  ten  rural  dean- 
eries, containing  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
places  of  worfhip  -,  it  alfo  extends  a great  way  into 
Aujlria.  The  revenues  of  this  biffiopric  are  laid  to 
amount  to  eighty  thoufand  crowns  a year. 

Passau,  the  capital  of  this  biffiopric,  is  feated  on 
the  Danube , which  at  this  place  receives  into  it  the 
Inn,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  Illz,  a river  famous 
for  its  beautiful  pearls.  It  confifts  of  three  towns  ; 
that  properly  called  PaJJati , lying  between  the  rivers 
Danube  and  Inn  ; the  Injladt , which  ftands  on  the 
other  tide  of  the  Inn , and  is  joined  to  the  former  by 
means  of  a bridge  ; and  the  Illzjladt , which  is  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Danube , where  it  receives  the  Illz. 
The  laft  of  thefe  rivers  runs  between  Illzjladt  and  the 

mountain  of  St.  George,  on  which  ftands  a caftle. 

This  city,  on  thofe  lides  that  are  furrounded  by  the 
water,  is  without  walls  ; but  toward  the  land  fide  is 
fortified  both  with  ramparts  and  ditches.  The  ca- 
thedral, which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  was,  to- 
gether with  the  city,  burnt  down  in  the  year  1662, 
but  has  been  rebuilt  with  great  fplendour  ; and  on  an 
eminence  near  it  ftands  the  bilhop’s  palace.  Befide 
feveral  pariffi  churches,  there  is  in  the  city  a convent 
of  Beneditftines,  a Francilcan  and  a Capuchin  con- 
vent, with  a college  of  Jefuits  now  iuppreffied.  On 
the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Injladt  is  leafed,  is  the 
Pilgrim  church,  called  Mariahulf ; and  near  the  town 
of  PaJJau , properly  fo  called,  is  the  convent  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, in  which  are  regular  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Auguftine.  PaJJau  enjoys  a very  good  fituation 
for  trade. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Archbijhopric  s/SiLTZBURG. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The 
Religion  and  Government  of  the  Inhabitants  ; with 
the  Power,  Titles,  Arms,  Revenues,  and  Forces  of 
the  Archbiffiop. 

THE  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg,  which 
is  in  the  friuthern  part  of  Bavaria,  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Aujlria  and  Stiria , on  the  .S.  by  Ccrinthia  and 
Tirol,,  on  the  W.  by  Upper  Bavaria,  and  northward 
by  the  fame  part  of  that  electorate.  Its  length  and 
breadth  are  very  differently  reprefented  by  different 
authors  ; but,  by  the  loweft  computation,  it  is  a hun- 
dred and  fourteen  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 

This  country  is  on  all  lides  defended  by.  mountains 
and  narrow  pnffes,  or  rather  entirely  confifts  of  moun- 
tains and  vallies.  No  kind  of  grain  is  fowed  here, 
whence  it  is  fupplied  with  all  its  corn  from  Bavaria  : 

but 
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but  every  part  of  it  produces  excellent  hay,  and  a 
great  number  of  fine  cattle.  The  horfes,  in  particu- 
lar, are  efteemed  for  their  beauty,  hard inefs,  arid  vi- 
gour; being  able  to  travel  full  fpeed  up  the  higheft 
mountains,  with  no  other  food  than  hay  and  graft. 

At  Hallein,  which  is  about  two  hours  difiance 
from  the  city  of  Sqlizburg , are  falt-works  belonging 
to  the  fovereign,  in  which  fait  of  all  colours,  as  yel- 
low, red,  blue,  and  white,  is  hewn  out  from  fubter- 
raneous  caverns,  and  then  diflolved  in  frefh  water; 
which  being  conveyed  into  pits,  the  finefi  fait  is  made 
of  the  brine  : but  thefe  works  are  only  carried  on  in 
fumrner,  when  a fufficient  quantity  is  made  not  only 
for  home  confumption,  but  to  anfwer  all  the  demands 
from  Bavaria , where  it  is  exchanged  for  corn.  In 
this  archbifhopric  are  alfo  confiderable  mines  of  filver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  calaminaris.  A great 
deal  of  fteel  and  brafs  is  alfo  made  jbire;  and  the 
plenty  of  tliefe  metals  remarkably  appears  in  the  afto- 
nifhing  number  of  fwords,  fabres,  bayonets,  mufkets, 
cannons,  and  mortars,  to  be  feen  in  the  armories  all 
over  the  country.  In  this  billiopric  is  alfo  found 
very  good  marble. 

The  principal  river  in  this  country  is  the  Salza,  or 
Salzafh,  which  rifes  in  the  valley  of  Crumbier , to- 
ward the  county  of  Tyrol, watering  a great  part  of  it; 
and,  after  receiving  into  it  the  little  rivers  of  Saal 
and  Gajlein,  which  rife  in  this  country,  continues  its 
courfe  into  Upper  Bavaria,  where  it  falls  into  the  Inn, 
which  walhes  a fmall  part  of  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
archbifhopric.  Here  alfo  rife  the  Bus  and  Mtier, 
with  many  other  little,  ftreams,  rivulets,  and  lakes.; 
all  which  abound  in  fifii. 

Though  the  Popifh  doctrines  and  worfliip  are  alone 
tolerated  in  this  archbifhopric,  yet,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  Lutheranifm  was  embraced  by  great 
numbers;  whom  archbifhop  Matthew  Langins  har- 
rafied,  and  ftrove  to  extirpate  by  opprefilon  and  vio- 
lence. But  archbifhop  John  James  proceeded  with 
greater  mildnefs  ; and,  in  order  to  reconcile  all  tem- 
pers, obtained  the  Pope’s  licence  to  adminifter' the 
facrament  in  both  kinds.  Archbifhop  Wolfgang 
Theodoric,  in  the  year  1588,  drove  great  numbers  of 
his  Lutheran  fubje&s  out  of  the  country  ; .and  his  fuc- 
cefTor  Marcus  Sittich,  count  of  Hohehimbs , neglected 
neither  fair  means,  menaces,  nor  violence,  particu- 
larly by  quartering  troops  on  the  Protefiants,  to  bring 
them  again  to  the  church  of  Rome  ; infomuch  that  it 
Was  fuppofed  the  whole  country  was  become  Roman. 
But  fucceeding  times  difeovered  the  falfhood  of  the 
cdncfufion,  great  numbers  openly  profefiing  Luthe- 
fa’nifm.  On  this  archbifhop  Maximilian  Gandolf 
left  them  no  other  alternative,  than  either  to  fly  their 
country,  or  abjure  their  faith.  But  the  rnoft  violent 
flamC  of  perfecution  blazed  out  under  archbifhop 
Leopold  Anthony  Eleutherius,  baron  of  Firman'; 
whof£~_cruel  zeal  for  djmpremng  Lutheranifm  in  hi 5 
fifhfince'  ivvas  fo  great* "that  'the  oppreffed  party  were 
obliged  ,?o‘ ‘apply  'f’or'r edrefs-  to  the  ffate$  of  that  'reli- 
gion i rt' The  diet,  who  prevailed  fo  far,  that,  in'th6 
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year  i~g2,  permiflion  was  granted  to  the  Lutheran 
Saltzhuv ghees  to  withdraw  quietly  with  their  effects ; 
on'  which  above  thirty  thoufand  perfons  embraced 
tlfis  opportunity,  difperfing  themfeives  into  t lie  other 
Protefiant  countries  of  Germany,  Vrujjia,  and  even 
the  EnglJJj  colonies  in  America  : in  all  which  places 
they  were  received  with  that  benevolence  and  encou- 
ragement which  their  magnanimity  and  confcienti- 
oufnefs  merited : thefe  emigrations  have  continued 
ever  fince. 

In  the  archbifhopric  are  fix  cities,  and  twenty -five 
market-towns.  The  eftates  of  the  nobility  enjoy  u 
jurifdi&ion  over  the  yaffils.  All  peafants,  are  however, 
allowed  live  ufe  of  fire-arms  ; and,  being  from  their 
early  years  trained  up  to  fhcoting  at  a mark,  would 
on  occafion  prove  a very  ferviceable  body.  The  no- 
bility were  here  formerly  very  numerous  ; but  the 
policy  of  the  princes  fet  fo  many  fprings  at  work  to 
opprefs  and  extirpate  them,  that  not  even  one  at  pre- 
fent  remains,  and  all  their  eftates  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  With  refpeft  to  the  few  nobles  at  court, 
or  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  they  are  all  foreigners, 
efpecially  Aujlrians,  Bohemians , and  fome  Bavarians. 
The  nobility  being  therefore  extincl,  the  prelates  and 
commons  form  the  ftates  of  the  country  : the  former 
of  thefe  are  the  bifliop  of  Chiemfee,  the  prior  of  the 
cathedral,  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter  at  Saltzburg,  the 
prince  of  Berchlolfgader,  the  abbot  of  St.  Michael  in 
Bavaria , the  prior  of  Haghverth,  and  the  abbefs  of 
Nunnberg ; the  latter  are  compofed  of  three  cities  and 
twenty-two  market  towns. 

The  titles  of  the  archbifhop  are,  By  the  grace  of 
God  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  and  archbi- 
fhop of  Saltzburg,  Legatus  Natus  of  the  apoftolic 
chair  of  Rome,  and  primate  of  Germany. 

His  arms  are,  in  the  dexter  half,  or  party  per  pale 
a lion  fable  ; but  the  finifter  is  damafquined.  His 
fupporters  are  a fword  and  a crofter  furmounted,  as 
it  were,  behind  with  a crofs. 

Befides  his  being  the  born  and  perpetual  legate  of 
the  apoftolic  fee,  and  primate  of  Germany,  he  alfo 
enjoys  feveral  other  important  honours.  He  wears  a 
cardinal’s  habit,  and  all  appeals  from  him  lie  to  the 
pope  alone  in  perfon,  bv  wliofe  permiffion  he  dilpofes 
of  canonPnips.  Tire  emperor  ftyles  him  “ Well-be- 
loved while  all  other  ecclefiaftics  who  are  not  of 
princely  blood,  have  only  the  title  of  Honorable,  and 
Your  Reverence.  This  arclibillrop  lias  the  follow- 
ing fuft’ragan  bifhops  under  him  ; thofe  of  Freyftng, 
Rntijbon,  Brixen,  Curl,  Chiemfee,  Seckau,  and  Levant , 
The  four  laft  are  even  nominated,  confecfated,  and 
confirmed  by  his  own  power,  without  ftanding  in 
need  of  the  pope’s  confirmation  ; and,  indeed,  he  is 
the  only  archbifhop  who  enjoys  this  privilege.  His- 
temporal  pre-eminences  are,  that  except  the  electoral 
archbifhops,  he  is  the  only  archbifhop  in  all  Grrrnj  7 
who  fits  and  votes  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  ; and  in 
the  college  of  princes,  he  enjoys  alternately  with 
Aujlria , the  firft  feat  on  the  ecclefiaftical  bench,  and 
likewife  In  the  directory. 
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The  principal  colleges  of  the  archbifhop  are  the 
privy  Hate  council,  the  confiffory,  the  court  of  juffice, 
thetreafury,  and  the  council  of  war. 

His  revenues,  according  to  Keyfler,  amount  to 
eight  hundred  thoufand  rix-dollars  a year.  The  mi- 
litary force  of  this  archbifhopric  confifls  of  only  one 
regiment  of  foot,  containing  a thoufand  men,  whofe 
uniform  is  generally  white  faced  with  red.  His  fifty 
halberdeers  and  fifty  horfe -guards  are  rather  infiituted 
for  the  fplendor  of  the  court  than  for  the  r uitary 
efiablifhment ; thefe,  who  are  the  life-guards,  and 
the  other  officers,  wear  black  with  red  facings  and 
gold  lace.  A great  number  of  foldiers,  in  a country 
fo  well  defended  from  invafions,  by  its  mountains  and 
narrow  palfes,  would  be  needlefs  and  inconvenient, 
on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  corn,  and  the  bravery 
and  expertnefs  of  the  peafants.  Every  bailiwic  has 
its  rendezvous,  to  which,  on  a fignal  being  given,  by 
means  of  cannon  planted  on  the  mountains  and 
towers,  they  repair  completely  armed,  and  there  wait 
the  command  for  marching.  There  are  find  to  be 
twenty-five  thoufand  peafants,  who  never  fail  to  hit 
a mark  of  a hand’s  breadth. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  City  of  Saltzburg,  and  the  feveral  Palaces  be- 
longing to  the  Archbifhop  in  that  city  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood. 

THE  principal  place  in  this  archbifhopric  is 
the  city  of  Saltzburg,  in  Latin  Salfburgum,  the 
capital  of  the  archbifhopric,  and  the  refidence  of  the 
archbifhop,  which  is  fituated  in  470  45  L latitude, 
and  in  I3°5'  E.  longitude,  feventy-one  miles  to  the 
fouth-eafi  of  Munich.  It  is  furrounded  by  three 
mountains  called  Iniberg , Schlojberg , and  Munchberg ; 
but  on  one  fide  is  open  to  a large  plain,  through  the 
midff  of  v/hich  runs  the  Sa/za.  It  is  computed  to  be 
five  thoufand  geometrical  paces  in  circumference,  and 
is  well  fortified ; that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  river,  is  furrounded  with  eight  baf- 
tions  ; that  on  the  left  fide  with  three  : the  mountain- 
caftle  which  Hands  in  the  former  is  very  ftrong,  both 
from  its  fituation  and  its  works,  and  in  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal arfenal.  It  is  provided  for  a whole  year  with 
neceflary  provifions,  and  the  garrifon  is  never 
changed. 

Saltzburg  is  a fine  city,  and  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  houfes  are  five  ftories  high  ; but  the  fireets  are 
narrow,  and  being  paved  after  the  old  faffiion,  the 
courfe  of  the  water  and  filth  is  in  the  middle,  and  the 
fpouts  confequently  project  to  fome  diftance  from 
the  houfes.  The  roofs  from  the  fireets  appear  en- 
tirely flat  •,  but  only  confift  of  feveral  fmall  low 
ridges  that  are  hid  by  the  four  main  walls  of  the 
houfes.  One  part  of  the  city  Hands  on  a fieep  rock. 
Before  the  palace,  fronting  the  new  apartments,  is  a 
fountain,  efteemed  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  all  Ger- 


many; the  figures  are  all  of  white  marble,  but  in  the 
grotefque  tafte.  The  refervoir  is  one  hundred  and 
leven  feet  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  the  fteps  ; 
four  large  horfes  fpout  the  water  out  of  their  mouths 
and  noftrils,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  the 
ftatues  above  them.  The  height  of  the  whole  work 
exceeds  fifty  feet,  and  is  furmounted  by  a column  of 
water  eighteen  feet  high. 

The  palace,  which  is  a magnificent  ftruflure,  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  feventy-three  rooms.  The 
archbiffiop’s  apartment  is  very  noble;  the  afcentto  it 
is  by  a large  marble  Hair-cafe,  and  the  ceilings  are 
finely  painted  and  gilt.  The  furniture  is  furprifingly 
rich.  Another  apartment  Hill  more  magnificent,  if 
poffible,  is  ufed  on  the  days  of  ceremony.  Indeed, 
the  whole  palace  abounds  with  fine  pictures,  tables  of 
inlaid  marble,  and  fuperb  Hoves  of  all  colours,  orna- 
mented with  fiatues.  But  though  the  tapefiries  are 
valuable  on  account  of  the  gold  and  filver  they  con- 
tain, yet  age  has  deprived  them  of  the  greateff  part 
of  their  beauty.  From  the  roof  of  the  palace,  which 
you  may  go  quite  round  upon  boards  laid  over  the 
fmall  ridges,  is  a delightful  profpefl.  The  new  apart- 
ments, though  not  in  the  exact  rules  of  fymtnetry, 
are  a confiderable  ornament  to  the  place,  and  con- 
tain all  the  offices  of  the  archbifhop.  The  Hables  are 
in  three  long  and  arched  divifions  ; the  horfes,  which 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  eat  out  of  white 
marble  mangers ; and  twice  a week  running  water 
being  turned  in  through  both  fides  of  the  Halls,  car- 
ries away  any  filth  that  may  have  gathered  there. 
Over  this  fiable  is  the  fencing  fchool,  and  before  it  a 
pond  for  watering  the  horfes  ninety-three  feet  in 
length,  in  the  midfi  of  which  Hands  a very  large  horfe 
made  out  of  one  piece  of  marble,  with  water  guffiing 
out  of  its  mouth. 

the  winter  riding  fchool  is  very  lofty,  with  feats 
placed  between  the  windows  on  both  tides,  next  the 
walls,  for  the  accommodation  of  fpeftators  of  diffinc- 
tion,  and  that  the  riders  may  not  be  incommoded  in 
their  exercife.  The  fummer  riding  fchool,  which  al- 
fo  ferves  for  baiting  wild  beafis,  is  in  the  open  air, 
and  has  three  galleries,  one  fide  of  which  is  entirely 
cut  out  of  the  rock. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Rupert  is  built  of  free-fione, 
and  has  a Hately  front,  adorned  with  four  marble  fia- 
tues, of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Rupert,  and  St. 
Vergilius,  the  two  latter  being  formerly  its  bifhops  ; 
and  the  infide  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  pilaf- 
ters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a crofs.  Its  high  altar  is  of  marble,  which  on 
grand  fefiivals  bears  a fun  of  gold,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious Hones  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  with  a large  crofs  of  gold,  and  four  candle- 
fiicks  of  the  fame  metal.  All  the  other  altars  a*e 
of  beautiful  marble  of  different  kinds,  and  under  the 
cupola  are  four  of  them,  with, an  organ  over  each} 
but  the  fifth  and  fineff  organ,  which  is  over  the  chief 
entrance,  confifis  of  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
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lixty-fix  pipes,  the  longed  of  which  is  thirty-three 
feet.  To  this  organ  belong  four  keys,  and  forty-two 
regifters,  of  which  feventeen  are  of  clock-work.  The 
roof  of  this  church  is  covered  with  copper,  and  the 
gallery  between  the  cathedral  and  palace  is  of  white 
marble. 

The  new  univerfity  church  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  BlelTed  Virgin  is  a noble  building,  and 

the  infide  ornamented  with  very  fine  ftucco-work 

Before  the  Theatine  convent  bands  a marble  pillar 
of  one  fingle  done  twenty-four  feet  high. 

A covered  bridge  leads  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  to  the  archbifhop’s  palace  of  Ahirabella , whofe 
fine  chapel  conditutes  the  middle  part  of  the  princi- 
pal front ; facing  it  is  a mount  Parnadus,  with  a Pe- 
gafus  on  the  top,  from  which  the  water  falls  in  cas- 
cades. In  the  palace  is  a grand  marble  daircafe,  finely 
painted,  and  the  great  hall  is  adorned  with  curious 
tables,  and  many  beautiful  landfcapes.  The  floors, 
as  in  the  city-palace,  are  inlaid  with  red  and  white 
marble,  and  the  hangings  are  modly  red,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  diver..  The  garden  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Salza , which  runs  clofe  by  it,  adds  to  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  profpeft.  Within  the  garden  is 
a large  aviary,  where  during  the  dimmer  heats,  the 
archbifhop  frequently  takes  a repad.  The  theatre, 
decorated  with  green  turf,  is  very  beautiful,  and  has 


four  large  marble  groups;  thefe  are  the  rape  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  the  rape  of  Helen,  Hercules  wredling 
with  Antaeus,  and  .^Eneas  carrying  his  father  out  of 
Troy. 

About  a quarter  of  a league  from  Saltzburg  is  Hell- 
brun,  another  of  the  archbifhop’s  feats.  The  build- 
ing contains  nothing  remarkable  ; but  the  garden  is 
extremely  pleafant,  it  being  laid  out  in  the  manner  of 
a wilderncfs,  and  abounding  with  the  -e--'v  v,accr“ 
works,  refervoirs,  ponds,  i-aions,  all  fo  clear 

that  you  fee  the  trouts  and  other  dfh  fporting  in  them. 
Among  other  beautiful  grottos  is  one  with  an  old  de- 
cayed brick  roof  of  curious  workmanfhip.  Over  one 
of  the  many  fprings  in  this  garden  is  the  datue  of  a 
monfter,  which  may  be  taken  for  a wild  man,  had  it 
not  a cock’s  comb,  and  the  feet  of  an  eagle. 

“ The  original  of  this  mondrous  figure,  called 
“ the  Fored  Devil, ” was  caught  in  hunting  near  Ha- 
“ venjburghy.  Matthew  Lang  being  then  cardinal  and 
“ archbifhop.  His  fkin  was  yellowifh  ; he  had  all  the 
**■  marks  of  a favage  difpofition,  yet  never  looked  at 
“ any  one,  but  hid  himfelf  in  corners.  He  had  the 
“ face  of  a man  with  a beard,  eagle’s  feet  with  lion’s 
“ claws,  the  tail  of  a dog,  and  on  his  head  grew  a 
“ large  comb  like  that  of  a cock.  He  foon  died 
“ with  hunger,  as  neither  allurements  nor  violence 
“ could  bring  him  to  eat  or  drink.” 


CHAP.  XV. 


Of  the  Circle  of  FRANCONIA, 


SECT.  I. 

Of  Franconia  in  general,  and  fir  ft  cf  the  Bijhopric  of 
Bamberg  ; its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and 
principal  Rivers.  The  State,  Privileges,  and  Arms 
of  the  Bijhop.  The  Offices  of  the  Government : with 
a particular  Defcription  of  the  City  of  Bamberg,  and 
the  Palace  of  Pomersfeldt. 

JjR  ANCON  IA,  called  by  the  Germans  Franken- 
-*■  land , is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thuringia , Sax- 
ony, and  Hejfe  ; on  the  ead  by  the  palatinate  of  Ba- 
varia, and  part  of  Bohemia  ; on  the  fouth  by  Swabia; 
and  on  the  wed  by  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  part  of 
Hejfe , and  the  Wettetaw  : extending  from  ead  to 
wed  about  a hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  from 
north  to  fouth  a hundred  and  thirty-five  ; but  is  in 
both  ways  much  indented.- 


The  dates  of  this  circle  are  divided  into  four 
benches  : to  the  fpiritual  bench  of  princes  belong  the 
biihoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wurtzburg , and  Eichftadt, 
with  the  Teutonic  order ; to  the  fecular  bench  of 
princes,  Brandenburgh-Bareith,  Brandenburg- Anjpachy 
Henv.eberg-  Schleufingen,  Henncberg-Romhild,  Hentie - 
berg-Schmalkalden,  Schwartzenberg,  Lewenfein-Wer- 
thcim,  and  Hohenlohe-Waldenburg ; to  the  bench  of 
counts  and  lords,  Hohenlohe-Neuenftein,  Caftell,  Wer- 
theim , Reineck,  Erbach , Limburg-Geildorf,  Limburg - 
Speckfeld,  Seirfheim,  Reigelfberg,  Wiefcntheid,  W ez  - 
heim,  and  Haufeti  j and  to  the  bench  of  imperial  ci- 
ties. Nurenberg , Rothenburg,  Windfeim,  Schwein- 
furt,  and  Weifenburg. 

The  fummoning  princes  for  this  circle  are  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Bamberg,  and  the  margraves  of  Brandenburg- 
Bareith,  and  Anfpach , who  take  their  turn  in  fumfc*, 
moning  every  three  years. 


With 
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With  refpeft  to  relig'on,  this  circle,  which  is  one 
of  the  mixed,  prefents  one  Reman  catholic  and  one 
proteftant  aflefi'or  to  the  chamber-judicatory  Oi  the 
empire.  The  death  of  the  former  is  notified  by  the 
chamber  to  thepopilh,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the 
proteftant  lummoning  office  ol  the  circle. 

The  firft  country  we  Avail  deferibe  in  this  circle  is 
the  bifliopric  of  Bamberg , which  terminates  to  the 
nuin.  .1,,.  principality  of  Coburg  and  the  Voight- 
laml ; to  the  eat\  ....  R.-andenburg-Bareith , and  the 
territory  of  Nurenl'urgh ; to  the  fotith  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Nurcn burgh,  Brandenburg}?,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Scbivnrtzenburg  ; and  to  the  weft  on  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Wurtzenburg.  Its  greateft  extent  is  about 
'feventy-one  miles  in  length,  and  its  greateft  breadth 
above  forty-eight. 

The  foil  of  this  bifhopric  produces  all  forts  of 
grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  in  abundance  ; parti- 
cularly grapes,  of  which  good  wine  is  made.  It  like- 
wife  yields  laffron,  and  an  excellent  fort  of  liquorice, 
of  which  great  quantities  are  exported  ; and  near  the 
city  of  Bamberg  are  finch  numbers  of  laurel,  fig,  le- 
mon, and  orange-trees,  that  t his  fpot  ha*  been  ftyled 
the  little  Italy  of  Germany.  It  has  alfo  good  woods, 
and  a great  number  of  cattle. 

The  .Maine,  which  ifi'ues  out  of  this  country,  tra- 
verfes  the  north  part  of  it,  and  receives  the  Rotach, 
the  Itz,  or  Its,  and  the  Rednitz  ; the  latter  of  which 
alfo  rifes  here,  after  which  the  Maine  receives  feve- 
ral  fmaller  ftreams. 

Bamberg  contains  eighteen  boroughs  and  fifteen 
market-towns,  and  the  inhabitants  are  zealous  pa- 
pi  Its. 

The  bifhop  of  Bamberg  ftands  immediately  under 
the  papal  fee,  and  may  aft  within  his  own  diocefe  as 
an  archbiftiop.  King  Henry,  the  founder  of  this 
bifhopric,  appointed  the  King  of  Bohemia  upper  cup- 
bearer, the  elector  palatine  upper  fewer,  the  eleftor 
of  Saxony  upper  marfhat,  and  the  eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg upper  chamberlain  of  the  biftiopric.  Thefe 
eleftors  inveft  four  ancient  families  of  the  nobility 
of  Franconia  with  thefe  offices,  which  they  perform 
as  their  deputies. 

The  arms  of  this  bifiiopric  are  a lion  fable,  in  a 
field  or,  over  which  is  a band  argent  traverfing  the 
whole. 

The  bifhop  has  his  feat  and  voice  at  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  and  has  the  fourth  place  on  the  fpiritual 
bench. 

The  epifcopal  vicar  refides  among  the  clergy,  and 
determines  their  difputes,  and  all  appeals  lie  to  him 
from  the  conuftory,  which  decides  in  matrimonial 
cafes  ; but  from  the  vicariate  appeals  lie  to  Rome. — 
The  regency  confifts  of  a prefiderit,  a chancellor,  and 
about  twenty  aulic  counfellors.  Under  the  regency 
are  the  interior  courts  of  St  Stephen,  St.  Gangolph, 
and.  Sr.  James  ; with  the  provincial  court  at  Bam- 
berg, the  pupil-court,  and  police-court,  the  penal  or 
criminal-court,  and  tire  office  of  under-bailift'. 

The  aulic  chamber  and  upper  receipt-office  have 
the  care  of  the  biiliop’s  revenues.  Each  of  thefe  of- 
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fices  has  a prefident,  and  the  latter  alfo  reprefents  the 
aulic  military  council,  who  have  the  management  of 
military  affairs. 

The  principal  place  in  this  bifliopric  is  Bamberg , 
anciently  called  Babenberg,  which  is  feated  upon  hills 
near  the  river  Rednitz  in  a fertile  and  delightful  coun- 
try, in  the  50th  degree  15  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  the  10th  degree  15  minutes  eaft  longitude.  The 
town  itfelf,  which  is  in  moft  parts  furrounded  with 
a wall  and  ditch,  is  not  large,  but  has  extenfive  fub- 
urbs,  and  is,  in  general,  well  built  and  populous. — 
In  the  upper  part,  which  ftands  upon  a hill,  is  the 
princely  refidence  of  Reterjburg;  and  alfo  the  great 
cathedral  church  of  St.  George,  a vaft  Gothic  edi- 
fice, with  a lofty  fteeple  and  four  noble  fpires.  In 
this  church  is  the  monument  of  Henry  II.  the  founder 
-of  the  biftiopric,  and  his  confort  Cunigunda.  The 
marble  image  of  the  emprefs  lies  on  the  right  tide  cf 
her  hufband,  and  the  tomb  is  adorned  with  baffo  re- 
lievos reprefenting  the  moft  remarkable  paffages  of 
Henry  the  fecond’s  life,  among  which  the  circum- 
ftance  alledged  in  the  bull  for  Cunigunda’s  canoniza- 
tion is  not  omitted,  namely,  that  the  emperor,  on 
his  death  bed,  folemnly  declared  before  feveral  princes 
and  other  witnefles,  that  he  left  Cunigunda  a virgin,  as 
he  received  her.  In  the  treafury.  belonging  to  this 
•cathedral  are  a great  number  of  jewels  and  relics  ; but 
what  is  moft  curious  are  the  four  Gofpels  written  on 
parchment  in  beautiful  letters  of  gold,  finely  bound, 
and  fet  with  precious  ftones.  There  is  here  the  bull 
of  pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  which  the  credulous  vul- 
gar are  allured,  that  the  holy  nail  kept  here  is  un- 
queftionably  one  of  thole  that  fattened  our  Saviour  to 
the  crofs.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  James,  with  a Bene- 
diftine  convent  on  the  Moncklherg,  which  is  a mag- 
nificent edifice,  and  the  church  belonging  to  it  has  an 
admirable  frontifipiece,  a fuperb  arched  roof,  and  three 
fine  organs  : it  is  alio  embellilhed  with  fculpture  and 
paintings ; among  the  latter,  the  altar-piece,  which  is 
adorned  with  the  reprefentation  of  the  affumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  moft  remarkable.  Here  is  alfo 
the  nunnery  of  St.  Theodore.  In  the  middle  part  of 
the  town,  which  has  a communication  with  the  upper 
pait  by  means  of  a lofty  ftone-bridge,  are  many  fine 
houles ; as  alfo  the  ancient  palace  of  Geyerfwerth, 
which  has  a noble  orangery  ; a fine  church  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  who,  until  lately,  had  the  infpeftion  of  the 
univerfity;  the  parifti-church  of  St.  Martin,  that  of 
St.  Mary,  three  monafteries,  two  nunneries,  and  an 
hofpital.  A long  and  broad  bridge  leads  from  the 
middle  part  of  the  town  to  the  fuburbs  of  Treurftadt , 
in  which  is  the  Dominican  nunnery  of  the  holy  i'epul- 
chre. 

About  three  hours  journey  from  Bamberg  is  the 
caftle  or  palace  of  Pomersfeld,  which  belongs  to  the 
bilhop,  and  ftands  in  a delightful,  'country.  This  is 
a magnificent  ftrufture ; but,  inftead  of  a grand  en- 
trance, or  portico,  it  has  three  Imail  doors,  and  two 
in  the  wings.  Oppofite  the  front  or  the  palace  are 
the  menagery  and  [tables,  which  are  built  1.1  an  oval 
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form,  with  a colonade.  On  one  fide  of  the  middle 
door  (lands  the  flatue  of  Julius  Caffar,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  Gordian 
knot  at-  his  feet.  At  the  entrance  of  the  bifhop’s 
apartments,  which  are  in  the  front,  are  on  one  fide 
the  ftatues  of  Faith  and  Charity,  and  on  the  other 
Juftice  and  Fortune.  The  grand  double  flair-cafe 
has  few  equals  ; it  is  indeed  but  one  flory  high  ; but 
the  roof  is  as  high  as  the  palace  itfelf,  and  the  ceiling 
is  finely  painted  by  Bies,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  Marchini,  an  Italian.  The  flairs, 
with  the  fculpture  on  each  fide,  are  of  free-flone. 

From  the  court  at  the  foot  of  the  flaircafe  you  de- 
fcend  down  from  fleps  into  a beautiful  grotto,  covered 
with  flucco-work,  fo  finely  polifhed  that  it  refembles 
marble.  In  this  grotto  are  eight  flatues,  reprefenting 
the  feafons  and  the  four  elements  ; and  between 
thefe  are  feveral  elegant  figures  of  fhell-work,  repre- 
fenting fea-animals.  The  luflres  are  of  glafs  of  vari- 
ous colours ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  grotto  is  a fmall 
colonade,  where  in  fummer  orange-trees,  &c.  are  fet, 
which,  by  their  verdure  and  fragrance,  add  to  the 
agreeablenefs  of  this  retreat. 

In  the  flory  where  the  grand  flaircafe  ends,  and 
exaflly  over  the  grotto,  is  a hall  well  worth  feeing. 
It  is  adorned  with  capital  pictures  and  family  por- 
traits, the  ceiling  is  curioufly  painted  and  adorned 
with  gilt  cornices,  and  it  yields  a charming  view  of 
the  gardens,  and  a delightful  profpedl  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

Mofl  of  the  other  apartments  are  fmall ; but  the 
tapeflry  hangings  and  other  furniture  are  very  fplen- 
did.  One  room  exhibits  ten  battles  in  which  prince 
Eugene  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  conduit  and  courage ; 
and  in  the  bifhop’s  drawing-room  is  a copy  of  Cor- 
regio’s  night-piece,  in  which  is  reprefented  the  birth 
of  Chrift.  Over  the  fire-place  in  the  bed-chamber  is 
a very  fine  picture  of  an  old  man  praying  to  a cruci- 
fix, and  in  the  fame  room  is  the  birth  of  Chrift  in 
Mofaic  work.  Adjoining  to  thi§  room  is  a looking- 
glafs  clofet,  in  which  is  a great  quantity  of  valuable 
China  ware,  and  fome  of  the  finefl  Drefden  porcelain. 
On  the  tables  are  placed  cryflal  vales,  cups  made  of 
precious  ftones,  and  other  curiofities  ; among  which 
is  an  exquifite  piece  of  workmanfhip  in  amber,  repre- 
fenting our  Saviour  in  his  agony  in  the  garden,  fup- 
ported  by  an  angel.  The  dining-parlour  is  hung 
with  gilt  leather,  on  which  is  reprefented  David’s 
triumphant  entry,  after  he  had  killed  Goliah.  In 
this  piece,  which  is  very  old,  the  figures  are  as  big  as 
the  life,  and  well  executed.  The  chapel  is  not  an- 
fwerable  to  the  magnificence  that  appears  in  every 
other  part  of  this  palace.  Before  the  altar  are  de- 
pofited  the  bowels  of  tbe  late  eleflor  of  Mentz , whofe 
heart  lies  buried  at  Bamberg , and  his  body  at  the  city 
of  Mentz.  On  the  top  of  the  palace  Hands  an  image 
of  Atlas,  with  an  armillary  fphere  on  his  fhoulders. 

The  garden  is  on  a flope  or  gentle  declivity,  and 
on  each  fide  is  a fmall  wood  of  linden-trees  planted  in 
villas. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  B'fhopric  of  WURTZBURG. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce;  the  Religion  of 
the  Inhabitants ; the  Titles,  Arms,  and  Officers 
under  the  Bi/hop,  -with  a particular  Defcription  oj  the 
City  of  W urtzburg. 

THE  bifhopric  of  Wurtzburg  is  bounded  on 
the  eafl  by  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  the  principali- 
ties of  Schwartzenburg , Brandenburg,  Ocalzback , and 
the  fignority  of  Rothenlurg  ; on  the  fottth  by  the 
country  of  hJohenloe  ; on  the  weft  by  the  archbilhop- 
ric  of  Mentz,  and  the  abbey  of  Fuld ; and  on  the 
north  by  the  county  of  Henneburg , and  the  principa- 
lity of  Coburg;  extending  about  fixty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  more  corn 
and  wine  than  the  inhabitants  confume.  The  prin- 
cipal river  in  this  country  is  the  Maine. 

The  eflablifhed  religion  is  that  of  popery,  but  there 
are  alfo  Lutheran  and  Calvinifl  churches  within  the 
territory  of  TV urtzburg  ; but  thefe  frequently  make 
the  mofl  grievous  complaints  of  oppreffion  and  in- 
juflice  to  the  diets  of  the  empire,  from  which  they 
feek  redrefs. 

The  title  of  thebifhop  is>  Of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire prince,  bifhop  of  Wurtzburg , and  duke  of  Eajl 
Frankenland. 

His  arms  on  account  of  the  bifhopric  are,  an  enfign 
gules  and  argent,  obliquely  waving,  quartered  and 
fupported  on  a lance  or,  in  a field  verte  •,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  dutchy  of  Frankenland,  a crofs  flriped 
quarterly  gules  and  argent,  with  three  points  termi- 
nating  gules.  Behind  the  fhield  armorial  project  ai 
crofier  and  a fword. 

The  bifhops  of  Wurtzburg  caufe  a naked  fword  to 
be  carried  before  them,  and  in  1752  pope  Benedict 
XIV.  granted  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  the 
archiepifcopal  pall  and  crofs;  but  in  other  refpecls 
they  are  fuffragans  to  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz.  At 
the  diet  of  the  empire  this  bifhop  is  pofTeffed  of  the 
fifth  place  on  the  fpiritual  bench  in  the  council  of 
princes  ; but  in  that  of  Franconia  he  has  the  firfl 
voice. 

The  epifcopal  high  colleges  are  the  following  ; the 
fpiritual  regency,  which  has  the  management  of  fuch 
affairs  as  relate  to  the  epifcopal  jurifdidliojn  ; the 
vicariate,  which  determines  all  difputes  relating  to 
religion  ; and  the  confiflory,  which  has  the  manage- 
ment of  matrimonial  affairs.  From  thefe  two  lafl  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  metropolitan. 

The  temporal  colleges  are  the  privy  council : the 
regency  and  Aulic  council,  which  judge  in  all  crimi- 
nal and  civil  affairs  : the  Aulic  tribunal,  to  which  an 
appeal  lies  from  the  provincial  : the  provincial  tribu- 
nal, which  judges  matters  of  inheritance,  guafdian- 
fhip,  and  the  like  : the  upper  council,  to  which 
belong  matters  of  police,  and  the  town  council. 
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The  epifcopal  revenues  are  eftimated  at  four  or 
five  hundred  thoufand  guldens.  The  prince  and 
biftiop  maintains  five  regiments  of  foot  and  horfe, 
and  all  military  affairs  are  fubjeft  to  the  Aulic  coun- 
cil of  war. 

In  this  principality  are  thirty-three  boroughs,  and 
about  ten  market-towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
following. 

Wurtzburg,  in  Latin  Wirceburgum,  was  anciently 
called  Herbibclis , and  is  leafed  on  the  river  Maine , in 
49°  39  bL  latitude,  and  in  90  48'  E.  longitude.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric:,  and  is  well  fortified 
and  defended  by  a cattle  that  Hands  on  a high  and 
rocky  mountain,  and  in  which  is  an  epilcopal  palace, 
and  a well  provided  magazine.  The  above  citadel  is 
-called  Marienberg.  The  firft  gate  is  defended  by 
two  baftions  paved  with  hewn  Hone,  and  a deep  broad 
moat.  Over  it  are  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Schonborn , 
elector  of  Mentz.  and  bifhop  of  Wurtzburg , who  built 
it  in  1652.  It  is  adorned  with  eight  ftatues  of  Hone, 
three  without,  in  Roman  armour,  and  five  within,  one 
in  the  middle  reprefenting  Hercules  leaning  on  his 
club.  The  fortifications  are  all  lined  with  hewn 
ftone  ; but  are  irregular  on  account  of  the  fituation. 
The  apartments  in  this  caftle  are  very  commodious, 
and  well  furnifned,  and  the  tapeftry,  in  particular,  is 
very  magnificent.  The  chapel  is  built  in  a fine  tafte, 
and  has  a handfome  dome,  with  four  beautiful  altars 
covered  with  ftucco ; two  in  imitation  of  porphyry, 
and  two  that  refemble  jafper.  In  the  cellar  belong- 
ing to  this  caftle  is  an  avenue,  bordered  on  each  fide 
with  fifty  lofty  tuns,  holding  each  about  fifty  hogf- 
heads  of  wine,  French  meafure.  This  avenue  is  fo 
extenfive,  that  you  can  hardly  fee  the  end  of  it, 
though  it  is  well  lighted  ; for  each  tun  has  a great 
iron  candleftick  that  holds  a flambeau  of  yellow  wax. 
Thefe  enormous  tuns  are  neatly  adorned  with  grapes, 
glafles,  and  goblets  in  baflb  relievo. 

The  town  is  divided  into  four  quarters  and  four 
fuburbs,  which  lie  on  both  fides  the  Maine , over 
which  is  a ftone  bridge  of  eight  arches,  at  the  en- 
trance upon  which  is  a triumphal  arch  of  hewn  ftone, 
adorned  with  two  ftatues  of  Pallas  in  niches  on  the 
outfide,  and  two  of  Mars  in  niches  within.  The 
niches  have  a very  gay  afpeft : its  public  fquares  and 
ftreets  are  very  neat  and  agreeable ; the  houfes  very 
commodious  the  fituation  and  air  pleafant  and 
wholefome.  Here  every  thing  is  to  be  procured  in 
plenty  that  human  life  requires. 

Among  the  other  public  buidings,  the  mod  re- 
markable are  the  palace,  the  churches  and  convents  ; 
the  former,  in  which  the  bifhop  refides,  is  a very 
noble  building,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  was  laid  by 
bifhop  John  Fhilip  Francis,  count  of  Schonborn,  in 
1720. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Kilian,  is  an  ancient 
Gothic  ftrufture,  with  no  other  ornament  on  the 
outfide  but  four  lofty  fpires,  two  to  each  front.  The 
roof  is  fupported  by  twenty  pillars,  which  form  two 
porticos,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
ftucco  divided  into  compartments.  At  each  pillar  is 


a fculptured  altar  adorned  with  pictures,  gilt  columns, 
and  ftatues  ; each  altar  dedicated  to  fome  faint.  The 
pulpit  is  of  white  marble,  embellifhed  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  Lord’s  bufferings  in  baflb  relievo  gilt,  and 
the  pedeftal  which  fupports  it  is  adorned  with  eight 
ftatues  of  the  four  evangelifts,  and  the  four  doctors 
of  the  church,  inclofed  within  an  iron  baluftrade 
very  neatly  wrought.  At  the  two  corners  of  the 
choir  are  two  magnificent  altars,  with  pillars  of  blac^c 
marble,  and  much  gilding  : one  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Jefeph,  fpoufe  to  the  virgin  Mary,  and  to  St.  John 
Nepomucj  the  other  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  Cunibert. 
The  ftatues  of  thefe  faints,  with  thofe  of  two  angels, 
are  all  richly  gilt.  The  pictures  on  one  of  thefe 
altars  reprefents  an  Ecce  Elomo,  and  the  other  old 
Simeon  holding  the  infant  Jefus  in  his  arms.  The 
principal  altar  in  the  middle  is  a magnificent  dome, 
richly  adorned  with  fculpture  and  gilding,  and  fup- 
ported by  four  large  columns  of  black  marble  with 
white  veins,  the  bafes,  capitals,  cornice,  and  feftoons 
richly  gilt.  Between  thefe  columns  are  five  grand 
bufts  gilt  ; one  of  the  virgin  Mary,  another  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  the  three  others  St.  Kilian,  St.  Colonat, 
and  St.  Totmam,  who  are  here  called  the  apoftles  of 
Franconia.  Among  the  treafures  in  the  facrifty  are 
fhewn,  a large  crofs  of  gold,  enriched  with  a multi- 
tude of  diamonds  ; another  crofs  of  mafly  gold 
adorned  with  large  fapphiers,  rubies,  and  emeralds  ; 
a large  chalice  of  folid  gold,  fet  with  diamonds  ; 
five  bufts  of  folid  filver,  reprefenting  the  virgin  Mary, 
St  Andrew,  and  the  three  apoftles  of  Franconia  ; 
and  it  ir  pretended  that  the  heads  of  the  three  laft 
are  inclofed  within  their  bufts. 

To  this  cathedral  belongs  a chapter,  confifting  of 
fifty-four  canons,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  called 
capitulars,  and  the  other  thirty  domiciliars  j but  the 
income  is  equal,  each  having  three  thoufand  crowns 
a year  ; but  no  perfon  is  admitted  who  cannot  give 
proof  of  his  nobility  for  four  generations,  both  on  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  fide. 

The  collegiate  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptift  is  pretty,  but  fmall.  It  is  built  of  hewn-ftone, 
ami  has  a handfome  front,  with  a high  and  well  en- 
lightened dome,  under  which  are  the  ftatues  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  four  Evangelifts. 
Every  part  of  this  church  is  covered  with  carved 
work  and  gilding,  as  the  pulpit,  the  organs,  thirteen 
altars,  including  the  principal  one,  of  which  the  large 
fluted  columns  and  pallifadoes  are  gilt  from  top  to 
bottom,  as  well  as  the  ftatues  of  the  twelve  apoftles 
as  big  as  the  life,  which  are  placed  between  thefe 
columns.  The  painting  of  the  altar-piece  reprefents 
the  affumption  of  the  Virgin  ; even  the  benches  of 
the  canons  are  gilt ; and  this  church  has  as  many 
canons  as  St.  Kilian’s  cathedral. 

Here  are  alfo  the  parifh  church  and  foundation  of 
St.  Burchard,  ir.ftituted  for  noblemen  ; the  parifh 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Gertrude  ; the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Anne ; an  abbey  of  Benediftine  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  and  another  of  the 
order  of  St.  James  ; a college  of  Jefuits,  now  fup- 

prefied ; 
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preffed  ; a houfe  ami  church  of  the  Teutonic  order  ; 
with  a houfe  and  church  of  the  order  of  St.  John  ; 
a feminarv  dedicated  to  St.  Kilian  ; and  feveral  other 
religious  ftru&ures:  the  great  hofpital  of  St.  Julian, 
which  vjHT  edifice  of  hewn-ftone  is  faid  to  be  built 
with  greater  magnificence  than  even  the  palace  itfelf, 
and  the  gardens  adorned  with  fountains  and  ftatues. 
There  are  alfo  the  Aulic,  the  i'heodorian,  and  the 
Burgher  hofpitals. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Principality  of  CuLEMBACII,  or  Branden- 
berg-Bareith. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  and  Rivers  : the  Religion  and 
Manufactures  of  the  Inhabitants ; the  Titles  and 
Arms  of  the  Margrave,  with  the  orders  of  Knight- 
hood ; the  Offices  of  the  Government,  and  the  Reve- 
nues and  Forces  cf  that  Prince. 

THE  principality  of  Cukmbach  projects  eaft- 
ward  from  the  circle  of  Franconia , to  which  it  is  in  a 
manner  only  joined  on  the  weft.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Upper  Saxony , on  the  eaft  by  Bohemia, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  Bavaria,  and  a very  fmall  part  of 
the  territory  of  Nurenberg;  and  on  the  welt  by 
Bamberg. 

Part  of  this  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  the 
reft,  which  is  fandv,  with  good  cultivation  produces 
various  forts  of  herbs  and  fruits  ; and  in  general  this 
country  affords  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  man,  wine  alone  excepted. 

With  refpeft  to  its  minerals,  the  principal  of  thefe 
are  copper,  lead,  and  iron ; for  its  ancient  gold  and 
filver  mines  are  gone  to  decay.  It  has  plenty  of  mar- 
ble of  all  colours,  together  with  cryftals. 

The  principal  of  its  mountains  is  the  Fichtelberg, 
which  extends  nineteen  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
about  the  fame  diftance  from  north  to  fouth.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  great  number  of  pines 
with  which  it  is  covered,  fichte  fignifyinga  pine,  and 
berg  a mountain  : it  alio  produces  fir  and  beech,  and 
in  fome  places  oak,  elm,  and  lime  trees.  From  thefe 
woods  the  peafants  that  live  about  the  mountain  de- 
rive moft  of  their  fubfifiance  by  making  charcoal,  and 
in  winter  bringing  the  timber  down  in  fledges  to 
fell.  It  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  all  Ger- 
many, and  contains  many  lofty  rocks  and  defarts,  and 
a number  of  bogs  and  moraffes. 

The  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  White  and  Red 
Maine,  both  of  which  rife  here,  and  having  united 
their  ftreams,  obtain  the  Angle  name  of  Maine, 
which  under  that  denomination  enters  the  biftiopric 
of  Bamberg. 

The  other  rivers  are  the  Nabe,  the  Eger,  the  Rof- 
4 aw,  the  Thuringian  Saale  or  Sala,  and  the  Pegnitz, 
which  all  rife  in  this  country. 

This  principality  contains  fix  head  towns,  as  they 
are  called,  with  ten  others,  and  twenty-fix  market- 
towns. 
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The  Lutheran  church,  which  is  the  eftablifitcd  re- 
ligion of  this  country,  is  under  the  iufpeclion  of  a ge- 
neral fuperintendent,  who  refides  at  Bareith ; be- 
tides whom  there  are  nine  other  fu  per;  nt  end  ant  s, 
together  with  the  infpeftor  of  Rediitz.  There 
are  alfo  CalvJnifts  and  Roman  catholics,  who  are 
in  fbme  places  permitted  the  exercife  of  divine  wor- 
flfip. 

With  refpeift  to  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
the  principal  of  thefe  are  woollen  cloths,  ftockings, 
and  hats  •,  a brown  and  white  porcelain,  into  which 
filver  and  gold  are  very  ingenioufly  and  durably  an- 
nealed ; and  the  marble  of  this  country  is  poliihed 
and  worked  into  a variety  of  forms.  Cf  thefe  arti- 
cles large  quantities  are  exported. 

The  princes  of  this  country  and  that  of  Anfpach 
are  of  the  family  of  Brandenburg,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Brandenburg  has  been  prefixed  to  Bareith 
and  Anfpach.  The  electors  of  Brandenburg,  feveral 
centuries  ago,  gave  thefe  countries  to  two  of  their 
younger  forxs  ; a failure  of  iffue  has  occafioned  them 
more  than  once  to  revert  to  the  ele&oral  line.  This 
was  the  cafe  for  the  laft  time  in  the  year  1603,  when 
Chriftian,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  eleftor  John  George, 
obtained  the  principality  of  Bareith,  and  Joachim  Er- 
neft,  his  third  fon,  that  of  A fpach  ; the  lines  found- 
ed by  both  of  whom  are  ft  ill  in  being.  Erdman  Au- 
guftus,  fon  to  the  margrave  Chriftian,  propagated  the 
Bareith  reigning  line,  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  in  the 
margrave  Frederic  Chriftian.  On  the  other  hand, 
Frederic  and  Albrecht,  the  Tons  of  the  above  mar- 
grave Joachim  Ernefi,  obtained  fucceffively  the  re- 
gency of  Anfpach  • and  in  like  manner  three  grand- 
fons  of  the  latter,  of  whom  only  the  youngeft  had 
fucceffion. 

The  margraves  of  both  lines  bear  the  following^ 
titles  : Margraves  of  Brandenburg , in  Pruffia,  of  Si/e- 
fa,  Magdeburg,  Cleves,  Juliers,  Berg,  Stettin,  and 
Pomerania  ; of  Caffuben  and  Wenden,  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Crojfen , dukes;  burgraves  of  Nurenberg ; princes 
of  Halberjtadt,  Minden,  Gamin,  Wenden,  Schwerin, 
Ratzebu  g,  and  Mors  ; counts  of  Hohenzollen,  the 
Mark,  Ravcnfberg , and  Schwerin  ; and  lords  of  Ra- 
venfein,  and  the  countries  of  Rofock,  Stargard, 
&c. 

Their  arms,  on  account  of  the  margravate  of  Bran- 
denburg, are  an  eagle  gules,  together  with  trefoil- 
ftalks  of  the  fame  in  the  wings,  all  placed  in  a field 
argent.  For  Magdeburg,  a fhield  quartered  gules  and 
argent.  For  Cleves,  eight  lilies  or,  ranged  in  form 
of  a St  Andrew’s  crofs,  and  bordered  in  the  middle 
by  a lliield  argent  in  a field  gules.  For  Juliers  they 
bear  a lion  fable  in  a field  or.  For  Berg , a lion 
crowned  gules  and  azure,  in  a field  argent.  For  Stet- 
tin, a griffin  gules,  crowned  or,  and  weaponed,  in  a 
field  azure.  For  Pomerania,  a griffin  gules,  weaponed 
or,  in  a field  argent.  For  Cajfuben,  a griffin  fable 
turned  to  the  finifter  fide,  weaponed  or,  in  a field  of 
the  fame.  For  Wenden,  a griffin  tranfverfely  ftriped, 
gules  and  verte,  in  a field  argent.  For  Mecklenburg , 
a buffalo’s  head  fable,  having  horns  argent,  and 
S a crowned 
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and  crowned  gules,  with  a ring  argent  running 
through  his  nole.  For  Crojfen,  an  eagle  fable,  with 
wings,  tail,  and  weapons  expanded  in  a field  or,  on 
whole  breaft  is  acrefcent  argent,  and  over  it  a finall 
crofs  of  the  fame.  For  Jagerndorf,  an  eagle  fable, 
with  a filver  hunting-horn  on  his  breaft,  in  a field  ar- 
gent, For  the  burgravate  of  Nurenburg , a lion  fable, 
prepared  for  combat,  with  a red  tongue  extended, 
weaponed  and  crowned  in  a field  or,  placed  on  ano- 
ther fhield,  which  is  interfered  five  times  to  the  dex- 
ter point,  gules  and  argent.  For  Halberjladt , a 
fhield  divided,  argent  and  gules.  For  Minden , two 
keys  argent,  placed  in  form  of  a St.  Andrew’s  crofs, 
in  a field  gules.  For  Camin,'  an  anchor-crofs  ar- 
gent, in  a field  gules.  For  Wenden  in  Mecklenburg,  a 
griffin  or,  in  a field  azure.  For  Schwerin,  a divided 
fhield,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a griffin  or,  in 
a field  azure  ; but  the  under  part  green,  with  a fil- 
ver border.  For  Raize  burg,  a crofs  waving  and  ar- 
gent, in  a field  gules.  For  Mors,  a fefs  fable,  in  a 
field  or.  For  Hohenzollern , a flrield  quartered  fable 
and  argent.  For  the  Math,  a fefs  chequered,  gules 
and  argent,  in  a field  or.  For  Ravenjberg , three 
chevrons  gules,  in  a field  argent.  For  Schwerin,  an 
arm  ifluing  out  of  a cloud  bearing  a ring.  For  Rcf- 
tock,  a buffalo’s  head  placed  obliquely  to  the  dexter 
fide,  and  crowned  gules,  with  an  exerted  red  tongue, 
and  filver  horns,  in  a field  or  : and  for  Stargard,  a 
lhield  divided  gules  and  or. 

The  margrave  of  Bareith  has  an  order  of  knight- 
hood termed  the  order  of  Sincerity,  but  commonly 
called  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle ; the  fymbol  of 
which  is  a fquare  white  enamelled  crofs  of  gold  worn 
pendant  at  a fear  let  watered  ribbon,  reaching  from 
the  neck  to  the  breaft.  In  the  ftar  which  the  knights 
of  this  order  bear  on  their  breaft  is  feen  the  Branden- 
burg red  eagle,  and  round  it  the  words  sincere  Et 
constanter.  The  mailer  of  this  order  is  always 
the  reigning  margrave. 

The  reigning  prince,  has,  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bareith,  a feat  and  voice  in  the  council 
of  the'  princes  of  the  empire,  and  is  alfo  co-fum- 
moning  prince  of  the  circle  of  Franconia. 

The  princely  colleges  here  are  the  privy- council, 
in  which  the  margrave  himfelf  prefides  ; and  under 
which  are  the  privy-expedition  and  the  privy-chan- 
cery ; the  regency-college,  and  regency-chancery  •, 
the  aulic  tribunal  ; the  tribunal  for  noble  fiefs  ; the 
chamber-college ; the  feudal  court,  the  confiftory, 
and  the  matrimonial  tribunal. 

The  prince’s  revenues,  according  to  Keyfier,  in 
the  year  1730,  fcarcely  amounted  to  five  hundrd  and 
fifty  thoufand  guldens  ; but  he  obferves,  that  they 
might  be  improved  to  a much  greater  fum. 

This  margrave  always  keeps  up  a guard  of  horfe, 
a fmall  body  of  hufiars,  and  two  regiments  of  foot  j 
befides  which  a militia  is  maintained. 

The  principal  places  in  this  country  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

lUiumi,  the  reiidcnce  of  the  margrave,  and  the 


capital  of  the  principality,  is  the  feat  of  the  above 
offices,  and  of  the  mint.  It  is  furrounded  with  three 
ftreams,  the  Red  Maine , the  Mijlelbacb,  and  the  Sen- 
delb  ach ; and  is  feated  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude. The  prince’s  palace  was  burnt  down  in  the 
year  1753  » but  has  been  re-built  in  a grand  and 
beautiful  tafte.  The  places  of  worfhip  in  this  town 
are  a Lutheran  church,  that  of  the  Spital,  a Calvinift 
church,  and  a popiffi  chapel.  Here  is  a feminary 
founded  by  the  margrave  Chriftian  Erneft  in  the 
year  1664,  and  alfo  another  feminary  and  an  orphan- 
houfe. 

Sr.  George  on  the  Lake,  a town  fituated  by  the 
fide  of  a lake,  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  Ba- 
reith. It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century  by  the  margrave  George  William,  and 
endowed  with  feveral  important  privileges.  St.  So- 
phia’s church,  which  was  dedicated  in  1715,  is  called 
the  chapel  of  the  order  of  knights,  that  margrave 
allotting  it  for  the  meeting-place  of  the  order  of  Sin- 
cerity, which  he  had  inftituted-  The  palace  of  the 
margrave  is  a noble  edifice,  and  has  a very  fine  plea- 
lure-garden  belonging  to  it.  In  this  town  is  alfo  an 
orphan-houle,  and  a manufacture  of  white  and  brown 
porcelain  , in  the  latter  of  which  gold  and  filver  are 
very  durably  annealed.  Keyfier  obferves,  that  a let, 
conlifting  of  half  a dozen  cups  and  faucers,  a fmall 
tea-pot,  a flop-bafon,  a fugar-bafon,  a fugar-difh,  and 
tea-canifter,  is  fold  tor  twenty  dollars.  This  coun- 
try abounds  with  marble  of  ail  colours,  the  art  of  po- 
lilhing  which  is  carried  on  here  by  an  engine  moved 
by  horfes,  or  criminals  taken  out  of  the  houfe  of 
correction  5 and  fo  well  contrived,  as  to  poiifh  nine- 
teen or  twenty  marble  veflels  of  different  ftiapes  at 
the  fame  time.  They  alfo  here  make  very  beautiful 
lnuff-box.es  of  yellow  and  white  plaifter. 

Culembach,  the  fecond  of  the  fix  head  towns,  as 
they  are  called,  and  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
margraves,  is  feated  in  a fertile  and  beautiful  valley 
on  the  banks  of  the  If  kite  Maine  ; and  is  alfo  the 
feat  of  the  prefeCf urate  captain fhip  of  Culembach , of  a 
luperintendant,  revenue  and  cloifter-office.  This 
town  has  frequently  fuffered  greatly  by  fire. 

Lrlang,  is  feated  near  the  Rednitz,  which  at  this 
place  receives  into  it  the  Schwabach,  and  confifts  of 
two  towns,  the  Old  and  the  New : the  latter  of 
which  is  alfo  called  Chrijlian  Erlang.  Old  Erlang 
is  very  ancient,  and  about  four  hundred^ -paces  in 
length,  but  not  near  fo  wide  ■;  fit  lias  a peculiar  ma- 
giftracy  of  its  own,  and, r» Lutheran  church.  New 
or  Chrijlian  Erlang  began  to  be  erected  in  the  year 
1686,  by  the  margrave  Chriftian  Erneft,  from  whom 
it  received  its  name  : it  lies  dole  to  Old  Erlang,  and 
L diftinguifhed  from  it  only  by  the  ftraightnels  of  its 
ftreets.  This  is  one  of  the  fineft  towns  in  all  Ger- 
many. The  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreets  are  all  of 
them  two  ftories  high,  except  thofe  at  the  corners, 
which  are  three  ftories.  It  has  a fquare  eight  hun- 
dred paces  each  way,  and  a market-place  a hundred 
anft  ten  paces  in  length  and  breadth,  the  eaft-fide  of 
which 
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<rhich  is  taken  up  with  the  palace  of  the  margrave, 
which  is  built  of  free-ftone,  and  is  three  ftories  high. 
Behind  it  is  a large  and  beautiful  garden,  planted 
with  rows  of  chefnut  and  lime-trees,  ever-green- 
laedges,  fountains,  and  ftatues.  Here  is  a Lutheran 
church,  which  is  a very  handfome  building,  toge- 
ther with  one  for  the  French  Calvinifts,  and  another 
for  the  German  Calvinifts.  Here  is  an  univerfity, 
which  has  a church  of  its  own.  The  French  refu- 
gees have  fet  up  fome  conliderable  manufactures  in 
this  town,  among  which  thofe  of  Itockings  and  hats 
are  the  molt  profitable. 

Round  the  town  are  vaft  numbers  of  firs,  and  in- 
Read  of  vineyards  and. corn-fields  are  plantations  of 
hops  and  tobacco. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  Brandenburg-Anspach. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  a nd  Rivers  : the  Trade  and 
Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  : the  Offices  of  the  Go- 
vernment: the  Revenues  and  Forces  of  the  Prince; 
•with  the  principal  Towns. 

T FI  E principality  of  Anfpach , Anjhach , or 
Onolzbach , is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Schwartzenburg  and  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg ; on 
the  eaft  by  the  territories  of  Nurenberg , and  a part 
of  Bavaria;  on  the  louth  by  the  biffiopric  of  Aich- 
Ctadt,  and  a part  of  the  circle  of  Swabia  ; and  on 
the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Hohenlohe  and  Limburg, 
the  territory  of  the  imperial  city  .of  Swabian-Hall, 
the  domain  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the  bilhopric 
of  JVurtzburg. 

This  country  has  fome  Tandy  and  mountainous 
tracts  ; but  is  in  general  more  fertile  than  Bareith,  it 
abounding  in  corn,  fruit,  and  tobacco  ; and  all  along 
the  Maine  are  vineyards  that  produce  good  wine  : the 
richnefs  of  the  paftures  renders  the  breed  of  cattle 
excellent.  There  are  likewife  plenty  of  game  and 
filh.  In  the  earth  are  quarries  of  marble  and 
iron  mines. 

The  principal  river  in  this  country  is  at  firft  called 
the  Retzat,  and  rifes  partly  in  this  country  where  it  is 
termed  the  Under  or  Franconian  Retzat,  and  partly  in 
Swabia,  where  it  is  termed  the  Upper  or  Swabian. 
Both  thefe  rivers  here  unite  their  ftreams,  and  then 
obtain  the  name  of  Rednitz,  which  afterward  receives 
the  Pegnitz  ; fome  then  give  it  the  name  of  Pegnitz , 
while  others  ftill  call  it  the  Rednitz.  The  Altmuhl  riles 
in  Brandenberg-Ba'  eith,  and  pafles  into  this  country. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Jagft,  or  Jaxt,  the  Wornitz , 
or  Warnitz,  the  Sulz,  and  the  Tauber. 

The  inhabitants  lubfift  by  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
by  tillage,  and  by  the  culture  of  their  vineyards  and 
plantations  of  tobacco.  In  the  towns  various  branches 
of  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  are  carried  on, 
as  the  weaving  of  tapeftry,  cloth,  ftuft's,  gold  and  fil- 
ver  lace,  and  ftockings ; the  making  of  porcelain, 
looking-glafles,  leather,  wire,  needles,  &c. 
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The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and 
their  clergy  are  divided  into  nine  decanates  ; but  at 
the  city  of  Schwabach  is  a colony  of  French  Calvinifts, 
who  have  a church. 

Of  the  family,  title,  and  arms  of  the  re’gnmg  mar- 
grave of  Anfpach  we  have  given  an  account  in  treating 
ox  Bareith;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  margrave  of  Bareith,  has,  on  account  of 
this  principality,  a feat  and  voice  in  the  council  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  is  alfo  co-fuminoning 
prince  of  the  circle  of  Franconia. 

The  princely  colleges  or  offices  of  ftate  are  the 
privy-council,  the  auiic  and  regency-college,  as  alfo 
that  of  the  council  of  juftice,  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  chamber  and  provincial  council-college,  the  war- 
council  college,  the  fief-court,  and  the  confiitory  and 
matrimonial  courts. 

The  yearly  revenues  of  the  prince  are  eftimated  at 
near  a million  of  guldens,  and  his  military  force  con- 
fifts  of  a life-guard  of  horfe,  and  one  regiment  of 
foot  of  feven  companies. 

This  principality  contains  fixteen  boroughs  and 
feventeen  market-towns,  the  principal  places  in  which 
are, 

Anspach,  or  Onolzbach , in  Latin  Onoldum  and 
Onoldinum,  the  princely  refidence  and  capital  city,  is 
fituated  on  the  Under  Redzr.t,  and  is  the  feat  of  the 
above-mentioned  colleges,  of  the  Auiic  revenue-office, 
and  of  a mint.  The  palace  of  the  prince  was  chiefly 
built  by  the  margrave  George  Frederic,  in  1587  and 
in  1588  ; but  fullering  confiderably  by  fire  in  1710, 
was  partly  re-built  in  a much  more  beautiful  manner 
than  before,  and  alfo  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
fome  new  and  grand  edifices.  The  public  library 
was  founded  by  the  margrave  Charles  William  Fre- 
deric, in  1738.  The  princely  chancery  and  regency- 
chamber  are  fixed  in  the  old  buildings  belonging  to 
the  foundation  of  St.  Gumbrecht,  which  have  been 
repaired.  This  foundation  was  created  by  one  Gum- 
brecht in  the  eighth  century,  as  a BenediCtine  mo- 
naftery  ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  converted  into  a foundation  of  canons,  and  in 
1 563  fecularized.  In  St.  John’s  church. is  to  be  feen 
the  new  burying-vault  of  the  princes  ; this,  with  the 
new  building  of  the  Gymnafium  Illuftre  Carolinum, 
was  opened  in  1737  •,  the  Jews  fchool,  and  other 
public  buildings,  are  to  be  feen  in  what  is  properly 
called  the  city.  Without  it  are  the  porcelain  manu- 
facture, with  the  prince’s  garden  and  pleafure-houle. 
Behind  Jager-ftreet , which  is  well-laid  out,  lies  a large 
and  beautiful  garden  belonging  to  the  court,  in  which, 
is  a fine  green-houfe  and  orangery.  In  one  of  the 
fuburbs  is  the  church-yard  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  and  in 
another  the  fpital,  the  orphan-houfe,  and  the  widow’s- 
lxoufe. 

Schwabach  is  fituated  on  a fruitful  fpot  by  a ri- 
ver of  that  name,  and,  though  not  large,  is  very  po- 
pulous. It  has  a Lutheran  parifh-church,  an  hoipi- 
tal  with  a church  in  it,  and  a Latin  fchool.  I he 
French  Calvinifts  have  alfo  a church  here,  and  the 
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Jews  a fchool.  In  the  market-place  is  a fine  foun- 
tain adorned  with  caftades  and  jets  of  water.  The 
mint  is  commodioufiy  laid  out.  The  new  fuburb  be- 
fore the  Zoolner-gate  is  built  with  great  regularity. 
There  was  formerly  a letter-foundry  here,  in  which 
were  caft  the  Sehivabach  letter^,  which  in  the  German 
tongue  anfwers  to  our  Italic  ; thefe  were  invented  at 
and  took  their  name  from  this  place.  Here  are  arti- 
ficers in  gold  and  filver  lace,  workers  in  Leon  or  Spa- 
nijh  fteel,  iron  wire-drawers,  brafs-turners,  model-cut- 
ters, needle-makers,  (who  make  above  thirty  differ- 
ent forts  of  needles,  which  are  much  admired,  and  ex- 
ported to  a great  diftance)  (locking-weavers,  tapeftry- 
weavers,  and  cloth-manufaftures. 

The  Hosmarjc  Forth  is  a large  commercial  and 
populous  town,  fituated  on  the  river  Reduitz.  It  is 
built  irregularly,  except  the  new  llreets  ; but  con- 
tains many  grand  and  fine  houies.  In  this  town  re- 
fide  an  uncommon  number  of  mechanics  and  artifts  ; 
thofe  who  cannot  be  received  into  the  fraternities  at 
Nureuberg  fettling  here,  where  every  one  is  fcre  of 
being  well  received.  The  Jews , who  are  very  nu- 
merous, conftitute  one-third  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
have  a great  fchool  in  the  printing-houfe.  The  inha- 
bitants are  partly  fu  hi  efts  of  Brandenburg-  AnJ'pach, 
partly  of  Nuremberg , and  partly  of  the  chapter  of 
Bamberg. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Imperial  City  c/’Nurenberg,  its  Government  and 
Territories. 

NU  RE  NBERG,  or  Nuremberg,  a 
large  and  beautiful  city,  fituated  on  the  river  Peg- 
nit-Zy  according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  Tables,  in  490  27 ' 
N.  latitude,  and  1 1°  7'  E.  longitude  from  Gt eenwich, 
is  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  fame  name,  and 
befides  four  other  towns,  namely,  Altdorf,  Herjbruc 
Lauff , and  Graffenberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate , has 
five  hundred  villages  under  its  jurifdiftion.  This  city 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  large  llreets, 
forty  lanes,  and  is  adorned  with  twelve  large  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  fmall  fountains.  It  has  al- 
fo  fixteen  churches,  forty-four  religious  houfes, 
twelve  bridges,  (fix  of  which  are  of  llone)  ten  market- 
places, three  hundred  and  fixty-five  towers,  and 
about  twenty-one  thoufand  houfes,  find  to  be  inha- 
bited by  leventy-five  thoufand  families  ; and  the 
Tegniiz,  which  runs  through  the  city,  puts  in  motion 
about  one  hundred  and  fixty  mills  of  different  forts 
within  the  territory  of  Nuremberg. 

The  houfes  are  generally  very  lofty,  built  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  adorned  with  pictures  on  the  outfide. 
The  ftreets  are  broad,  clean,  and  well  paved,  but  not 
ftraight.  The  caftle  is  feated  on  a high  rock  ; but 
all  the  reft  of  the  city  lies  upon  a level  ; and  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  this  caftle  are  to  be  feen  four  Corin- 
thian columns  forty-five  feet  high,  which  it  is  pretend- 
ed were  brought  from  Rome  by  the  devil,  upon  a 
chalenge  made  him  by  a monk. 
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The  ornaments  ufed  at  the  anointing  of  the  empe- 
rors are  preferred  in  the  church  of  the  hofpital, 
among  which  is  the  diadem  of  Charlemagne,  termed 
the  infill  a-,  which  is  of  pure  gold,  weighing  fourteen 
pounds,  and  is  covered  with  precious  ftones.  It  is 
not  clofed  on  the  top,  as  the  imperial  crowns  are 
generally  reprefented.  The  feeptre  and  globe  are  of 
gold,  and  the  fword  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven.  The  robe  of  Charlemagne  is  of  a violet 
colour,  adorned  with  pearls,  and  the  imperial  cloak  is 
edged  with  them,  fcattered  over  with  eagles  of  gold, 
and  a great  number  of  precious  ftones.  Here  are 
alio  the  cope,  the  ftole,  and  the  breeches  adorned 
with  jewels,  the  ftockings  and  bulkins  covered  with 
plates  of  gold. 

Among  feveral  other  relics,  they  keep  in  the 
church  of  the  hofpital  the  iron  head  of  St.  Longi- 
nus’s lance  ; and  as  they  are  fenfible  that  it  is  Ihewn 
in  above  ten  other  places,  they  maintain  that  all  thofe 
are  counterfeits,  and  that  their’s  was  found  by  St. 
Andrew,  and  brought  from  Antioc  to  this  city  : in- 
deed, they  have  the  bulls  of  five  popes  to  vouch  for 
its  authenticity. 

The  arfenal  here  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  in 
Germany.  In  the  two  great  halls,  each  of  which  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  are  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  among  which  are  many  of  a very 
large  bore,  the  biggeft  of  them  carrying  a ball  of  three 
hundred  pounds  weight  ; but  moft  of  thefe  arms 
ferve  only  for  fhew,  they  being  of  greater  antiquity 
than  ufe. 

The  public  library  Is  in  a cloifter  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Dominicans,  and  is  faid  to  contain 
twenty  thoufand  volumes.  The  moft  ancient  manu- 
feript  is  nine  hundred  years  old  ; this  is  a copy  of  the 
Golpels,  with  the  prayers  and  hymns  ufed  in  the 
Greek  church. 

The  town-houfe  is  a very  large  edifice  of  hewn 
ftone  : the  front  is  very  fine,  and  has  a noble  portal 
in  the  middle,  adorned  with  feveral  ftatues  \ and 
the  architefture  of  the  whole  is  regular,  and  in  a 
good  tafte.  There  are  two  other  very  grand  gates 
at  equal  diftances,  that  are  no  lefs  fplendidly  orna- 
mented •,  but  this  building  is  too  much  crowded  ; it 
has  no  court  before  it,  and  that  behind  is  fo  narrow", 
that  it  fcarcely  deferves  to  be  called  one.  There  is  an 
afeent  up  a very  indifferent  flair-cafe  to  a long  gallery 
upon  the  ceiling  of  which  is  reprefented  in  relievo  a 
famous  tournament  held  in  this  city  about  three 
hundred  years  ago.  In  one  of  the  chambers,  depu- 
ties from  the  circle  of  Franconia  meet  every  day  on 
the  affairs  of  the  province.  Over  the  door  of  this 
chamber  is  a pifture,  which  contains  the  portraits  of 
the  three  brothers,  John  George,  Frederic,  and  John 
Chriftian,  princes  of  Saxony,  wrho  fupported  Luther 
in  promoting  the  reformation.  The  tapeffry  of  this 
chamber  contains  the  hiftory  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
fix  pieces.  Among  the  feveral  pictures  in  the  many 
chambers  of  this  btuluing  are,  n large  painting  which 
reprefents  the  homage  rendered  by  the  magiftracy  of 
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Nurenberg  to  the  emperor  Leopold  ; a very  ancient 
Madona,  given  by  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony  ; a St. 
Luke  painting  the  Virgin  Mary  ; Adam  and  Eve  by 
Albert  Durer,  which  is  highly  efteemed  : here  Eve 
prefects  the  apple  with  a very  arch  infinuating  fmile; 
another  picture  by  Albert  Durer,  in  which  are  the 
faints  Pc-er,  Paul,  John,  and  Mark  ; the  murder  of 
Abel  bv  T . idler,  where  Cain  kills  his  brother  with  a 
large  flint  ftone  ; the  hiftory  piece  of  Efther  and 
Ahafuerus  a fine  picture  much  efteemed  ; but  Aha- 
fuerus  has  the  face  and  drefs  of  king  Francis  I. 
atul  the  queen  is  drefled  like  the  ladies  at  Nurenberg. 
In  the  council  chamber,  which  is  very  fmall,  is  a 
picture  of  the  laft  judgment,  faid  to  be  fix  hundred 
years  old,  in  which  Jofeph  is  painted  in  the  habit  of 
a Carmelite. 

The  city  of  Nurenberg  is  divided  into  eight  parts, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  captainfhips : I.  The 
quarter  at  the  wine-market,  which  is  divided  into 
thirteen  captainfhips.  Here  is  the  parifh  church  of 
St.  Sebald  ; in  which  the  principal  things  to  be  feen 
are  the  brafs  monument  of  St.  Sebald,  with  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  celebrated  Albert  Durer, 
who  was  a native  of  Nurenberg.  The  Latin  fchool 
near  it  is  fupplied  with  eight  teachers. 

II.  The  quarter  at  the  milk-market,  which  con- 
tains fourteen  captainfhips.  In  this  quarter  is  the 
imperial  fortrefs,  feated  on  a mountain.  What  is 
moll  remarkable  here  is  the  emperor’s  chapel  with 
the  old  tower  belonging  to  it,  as  alfo  the  chapels  of 
St.  Y/alburg  and  St.  Margaret,  together  with  the 
Oibiervatory.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  alfo 
•called  the  Predicanr,  or  Dominican  church,  in  which 
is  kept  the  great  library  belonging  to  the  town.  In 
this  part  alio  ftands  the  chapel  of  St.  Maurice. 

III.  J he  quarter  at  the  Gilben-hof,  which  confifts 
of  fourteen  captainfhips  ; there  is  here  St.  Giles’s 
church,  which  is  built  in  the  modern  tafte,  and  is  the 
fineft  in  the  whole  city.  In  an  old  cloifter  near  it  is 
a feminarv,  in  which  the  upper  dalles  are  under  the 
care  of  a certain  number  of  profeftors,  and  the  lower 
under  one  rettor  and  four  preceptors. 

IV.  i he  quarter  at  the  falt-market,  which  con- 
tains twenty-one  captainfhips.  Here  is  the  council- 
houfe  juft  deferibed,  with  the  church  of  Our  Lady. 
Near  the  Spital,  in  rich  four  hundred  people  are 
conftantly  maintained,  is  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft. 

V.  The  quarter  near  the  Bare-footed  Frvars  con- 
tains in  it  twenty-one  captainfhips,  in  which  is  the 
parifh-church  of  St.  Laurence,  near  which  is  a Latin 
fchool  under  the  direction  of  eight  teachers.  In  this 
quarter  is  (he  church  uf  the  Bare-footed  Fryars,  an 
hofpital  for  foundlings,  the  church  of  St.  Catharine, 
that  of  St.  Martha,  with  a fmall  holpital,  the  church 
of  St.  Clare,  and  the  building  belonging  to  the  acade- 
my of  painting. 

VI.  The  quarter  at  the  cern-market  confifts  of 
feventeen  captainfhips,  containing  the  church  of  St. 
Salvator  and  the  arfenal,  which  contains  two  hur.d  ed 
and  feventy-four  brafs  cannon,  and  two  of  iron,  with 


fmall  arms  fufficient  for  eighteen  thoufand  men  ; the 
largeft  cannon  are  forty-eight  pounders,  except  two 
pieces  of  ordnance  that  carry  balls  weighing  eight 
pounds.  One  of  the  cannons  is  charged  at  the 
breech,  and  may  be  fired  eight  times  in  a minute. 
Here  are  alfo  fifty  field-pieces  that  are  called  by  the 
names  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
twelve  months,  the  twelve  fignsof  the  zodiac,  and  of 
Mars  and  Pallas.  The  fmall  arms  are  very  beautifully 
difpofed  of  in  columns,  fhields,  trophies,  funs,  and  the 
arms  of  the  city  ; being  curioufiy  arranged,  like  thole 
in  the  Tovjer  of  London.  All  thefe  implements  of 
war  are  kept  in  two  large  halls,  one  of  which  is  a 
hundred  and  feventy,  and  the  other  two  hundred 
and  twenty  common  paces  in  length. 

VII.  The  quarter  near  the  Carthufians  confifts  of 
fifteen  captainfhips,  and  contains  the  church  of 
Marienzell,  and  the  chapel  of  the  twelve  apoftles. 

VIII.  The  quarter  near  St.  Elizabeth  confifts  of 
fifteen  captainfhips.  Here  is  the  church  of  St. 
James,  a Latin  fchool,  which  has  three  mafters,  and 
the  Teutonic  houfe,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the 
commanders  of  Nurenbei  g.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Elizabeth  in  this  quarter  the  Teutonic  order  cele- 
brate their  form  of  worfhip,  and  the  deacons  of  St. 
Jacob  have  their  mafs  or  hours  of  prayer  there  every 
day  early  in  the  morning. 

One  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  the  city  is  its  foun- 
tains ; thefe  we  have  juft  mentioned  ; but  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a more  particular  account  of  them. 
In  the  new  fquare  are  three  fountains,  the  moft  re- 
markable of  which  is  that  in  the  middle.  In  a large 
oval  bafon  is  a rock,  on  the  top  of  which  four  large 
dolphins  fpout  water,  and  fupport  a large  fliell,  out 
of  which  ri'es  a triton,  which  jets  a plentiful  ftream. 
into  the  air,  through  his  marine  trumpet, and  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bafon  rife  four  fmailer  water-fpouts, 
which  throw  the  water  into  the  triton’s  fhell,  through 
the  hollow  flopings  of  which  it  retu-ns  into  the  bafon. 
The  whole  is  inclofed  within  a fine  iron  baluftrade. 

Our  author  mentions  another  magnificent  foun- 
tain, which  when  he  was  at  Nurenberg  was  nearly 
finilhed,  but  not  erected.  “ In  the  middle  of  a 
vaft  marble  bafon,”  fays  he,  <£  will  be  placed  a large 
rock,  in  which  are  two  caverns  oppofite  to  each 
other.  From  thefe  grottos  fpring  with  great  fury 
two  fea-horfes,  cf  brafs,  with  riders,  who  mannage 
them  with  large  fea-reeds.  Above  thefe  grottos  are 
little  infants  of  the  fame  metal,  each  founding  a ma- 
rine trumpet.  Upon  the  rock  fit  two  naiads,  with 
oars  in  their  hands,  in  large  batons,  and  four  dragons 
mounted  by  little  children.  Ail  the  figures  are  of 
brals,  as  big  as  the  life,  and  the  attitudes  are  admira- 
ble. Out  of  the  middle  of  this  rock  rites  a pedeftal, 
adorned  with  feftoons  compofed  of  coral  and  various 
fliells,  with  cartouches,  &c.  and  with  all  thefe  orna- 
ments are  intermixed  fome  dolphin’s  heads.  The 
fineft  figure  in  the  whole  is  a Neptune  ftanding  on 
the  pedeftal.  This  beautiful  ftatue  is  nearly  ten  feet 
high,  and  weighs  two  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds. 
This  fountain  will  throw  out  two  hundred  hogs- 
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heads  of  water  in  an  hour,  and  is  valued  at  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  thoufand  crowns.” 

Among  t!ie  ftone  bridges  is  one  of  a fingle  arch, 
fifty  pace  in  length,  over  the  river  Pegnitz.  At  one 
extremity  is  a large  flefti-market,  built  of  hewn-ftone, 
and  on  its  gate  is  a vail  ox  of  ftone  lying  on  its  belly, 
with  gilt  horns  and  hoofs;  under  which  is  a Latin 
couplet  in  gold  letters,  in  Englifh  thus,  “ every  thing 
“ has  its  beginning  and  increafe;  but  the  ox  you  fee 
here  never  was  a calf.” 

On  the  new  bridge,  which  is  Paid  to  have  coft  the 
city  a hundred  thoufand  guldens,  are  two  pyramids, 
on  the  apex  of  one  of  which  is  the  imperial  black 
eagle,  and  on  the  other  a dove  with  an  olive  branch 
in  its  beak,  with  a diftich  in  Latin  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

“ In  palling  over  this  bridge,  dedicated  to  Charles, 

“ pray  that  his  imperial  race  may  flourilh  while  the 
44  waters  flow  under  it.” 

Here  are  many  noble  mufeurns  belonging  to  private 
perfons,  which  2re  vifited  by  all  travellers  of  tafte 
and  learning.  There  is  alfo  an  anatomical  theatre 
founded  at  the  expence  of  the  city,  in  which  are 
about  an  hundred  fkeletons  of  different  animals, 
efpecially  of  the  winged  fpecies.  The  anatomical 
theatre,  Keyfier  obferves,  was  then  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Dr.  Treu,  whole  houfe  is  near  it,  and 
in  his  cabinet  is  a collection  of  about  fix  thoufand 
kinds  of  plants,  feveral  petrifactions,  a fet  of  all  kinds 
of  feeds,  lome  delicate  and  curious  Ikeletons  of  leaves 
and  fruit,  and  feveral  pieces  Ihewing  the  curious 
mechanifm  of  the  human  body.  In  this  mufeum  is 
let  up  an  elegant  Latin  infeription,  which  may  be 
thus  tranflated: 

44  Mortal,  if  ignorant  of  the  ftru&ure  of  thy  own 
44  bodv,  and  of  that  of  the  animals,  See.  created  for 
44  thy  ufe,  if  thy  fight  be  good,  and  thy  mind  inclined 
44  to  knowlege,  ftop  here  a while.  Hither  for  thine 
44  and  his  own  benefit,  an  abftracled  mind  and  curi- 
44  cus  hand  has  collected  the  Ikeletons  of  men, 
41  animals,  and  vegetables ; with  the  various  kinds 
44  and  forms  of  minerals.  Every  particle  of  thefe  is 'a 
44  kind  of  natural  hieroglyphic,  which  delineates  the 
44  infinite  goodnefs,  bounty  and  glory  of  the  Creator 
44  much  more  diftinftly  than  thofe  invented  by  the 
44  Egyptians;  at  the  fame  time  teaching  thee  to  cele- 
44  brate  the  unfearchable  power  of  the  Deity,  to 
44  admire  the  inimitable  and  wonderful  formation 
44  of  all  things,  to  confute  the  abfurdity  and  obftinacy 
44  of  the  wicked  atheift,  to  obferve  the  fudden  change 
44  of  vain  beauty  into  loathfomenefs,  and  from 
44  thence,  and  the  frailty  of  human  life,  to  learn 
44  true  wifdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  principal  clocks  in  this 
city  ftrike  the  hours  from  one  to  twelve  progrefiively 
from  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  begin  again  after  (un- 
fit, which  at  firft  puzzles  ftrangers  ; but  by  the  table 
of  the  equation  of  time  publifhed  here,  this  may  be 
eaiily  reduced  to  the  common  method  of  calculation. 

There  are  feveral  other  cuftoms  which  feem  very 
extraordinary,  particularly  the  manner  of  celebrating 


marriage:  the  bridegroom,  attended  by  his  relations 
and  friends,  walks  to  the  church,  and  is  foon  after 
followed  by  the  bride  and  her  friends.  MiiTon  who 
was  prefent  upon  one  of  thefe  occaflons,  fays,  that  on 
their  entering  the  church  the  bridegroom  fat  down 
with  his  relations  on  one  fide,  and  the  bride  on  the 
other  oppofite  to  him  ; and  over  each  of  their  heads, 
againft  the  wall,  was  painted  the  figure  of  Death. 
From  thence  they  both  walked  up  to  the  minifter, 
who  flood  in  the  midft  of  the  choir ; and  he  had  no 
fooner  performed  the  ceremony,  than  four  or  five 
trumpets  founded  from  the  top  of  the  fteeple. 
Upon  this  the  new- married  couple  returned  in  the 
fame  manner  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 

The  bridegroom  appeared  all  in  black,  with  a cloak 
trimmed  with  lace,  with  a large  ruff',  and  a little 
crown  of  gold  plate  lace  upon  his  periwig.  But  the 
bride’s  drefs  is  not  fo  eafily  deferibed ; the  beft  way 
to  form  an  idea  of  it  is,  to  fancy  a head-tire  compofed 
of  gilt  wire  like  a bob  periwig,  half  a foot  higher  than 
the  forehead,  and  frizzeled  out  on  the  fides  ; thefe 
threads  or  wires  are  fo  clofe  together,  that  there  is 
no  more  diffance  between  them,  than  is  juft  fufficient 
to  fallen  to  them  an  infinite  number  of  very  fmall, 
thin,  round  plates  of  gold,  which  hanging  both  with- 
in and  without  waved  with  the  leaf!  motion.  Her 
habit  was  a kind  of  black  veft  with  long  fkirts  ; but 
the  body  was  very  (hort,  and  had  the  feams  covered 
with  gold  lace,  as  the  fkirts  were  with  fmall  knots  of 
black  fattin  ribbon.  She  had  ftraigbt  fleeves,  and 
■cuffs  that  reached  down  below  her  vvrifis.  About 
her  neck  fire  wore  a handkerchief  of  very  fine  laee4, 
fhaped  before  like  a clergyman’s  band,  but  reaching 
down  to  the  middle  of  her  back,  ended  in  a point. 
She  had  alfo  a gold  chain  about  her  ihoulders,  and 
another  about  her  waift,  inftead  of  a girdle.  The 
petticoat  was  pretty  lhort,  and  trimmed  toward  the 
bottom  with  black  bone-lace  and  gold  fringe.  This 
bride  danced  at  the  wedding  with  one  of  the  fena- 
tors,  who  wore  a great  ruff'.  44  Indeed  the  cuftoms 
I obferved,”  fays  our  author,  44  at  this  feaft  were  fo 
very  different  from  any  I had  feen  before,  that  I 
rather  fancied  myfelf  in  China  than  in  Europe." 

Nuremberg  boafts  of  having  better  artizans,  and  in 
greater  numbers,  than  moft  cities  in  Europe  : par- 
ticularly the  curious  works  made  here  in  wood,  ivorv, 
alabafter,  and  even  of  paper  and  ftarch,  are  very 
famous and  thofe  who  are  fond  of  mechanical  arts 
and  manufactures  may  here  abundantly  gratify  their 
curiofity.  The  toys  of  Nuremberg  are  indeed  export- 
ed .all  over  the  world  ; but  their  trade  is  not  now  fo 
confiderable  as  it  was  formerly. 

In  the  year  1762  the  city  of  Nuremberg  was  obliged 
■to  pay  a contribution  of  £.  200,000  fterling  to  the 
PruJJiatiSy  although  it  took  no  aClive  part  in  the  war 
which  then  ratted. 

The  few  Calvinifts  here  have  a preacher  of  their 
own,  and  perform  divine  fervice  out  of  the  town,  in 
a houfe  feated  in  a garden,  and  fitted  for  that  pur- 
pofe. The  papiffs  are  allowed  the  public  exercife  of 
their  religion  in  the  Teutonic  houfe  ; but  the  Jews 
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are  obliged  to  live  in  a v’lhge  near  the  city,  from 
whence  they  have  the  libe  ty  of  coming  daily  into 
the  town,  on  paying  a fmall  piece  of  money;  out 
they  are  not  fnffered  to  day  all  night,  and  muft 
therefore  return  before  the  gate:  are  Him 

The  nobility  here  took  their  rife  in  1198,  when 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  affi  ' ing  at  a tournament, 
railed  thirty-eight  burgers  families  to  the  degree  of 
nobility.  The  council  ot  Nurenbe  g con  lifts  of  thirty- 
four  noble  and  eight  handicraft  counfellors.  The 
former  are  divided  into  twenty-fix  burgomafters,  and 
eight  old  fenators,  called  Alt  Genanten.  Thefe 
twenfy-lix  burgomafters  confift  of  thirteen  old  and 
thirteen  youg  ones,  and  every  four  weeks  an  old 
and  a young  one  prefide.  Out  of  the  thirteen  old 
burgomafters  are  chofen  the  feven  firft  counfellors, 
who  are  ftyled  the  feptemvirate,  and  manage  the 
mod  important  and  fecrel  affairs  of  the  city  ; to- 
gether with  the  fix  next  to  them,  who  compofe  the 
council  of  appeal.  Of  the  former  the  three  firft:  are 
ftyled  the  fuprerne  head  people,  and  are  always  impe- 
rial counfellors  : and  the  firft  of  thefe  is  alfo  imperial 
bailiff;  he  refides  at  the  imperial  fort,  and  is  ftyled 
the  caftellan.  Out  cf  the  thirteen  younger  burgo- 
mafters, as  well  as  out  of  the  older  ones,  all  tire  of- 
fices of  the  government  are  filled  up. I he  eight 

counfellors  chofen  out  of  the  tradefmen  go  annually 
at  certain  times  to  council ; and  thefe  are  felecled 
from  the  goidfmiths,  the  brewers,  the  tanners,  the 
taylors,  the  cutlers,  the  clothiers,  the  bakers,  and  the 
furriers,  who  are  nominated  the  Idler  council.  The 
great  council,  which  muff  confift  of  two  hundred  per- 
sons, is  compofed  of  t.hofe  elected  by  the  burghers. 

The  judicatories  in  Nuremberg  are  the  appeal  and 
upper  court,  together  with  that  of  the  town  and  mar- 
riage court  ; tne  country  peafant  court  ; the  under- 
court inftitured  for  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts  ; the 
quinquevirate-court,  for  the  reparation  of  injuries  ; 
the  foreft-court,  belonging  to  the  wood  of  Sebald;  the 
foreft-ccurt  of  Laurence  wood  ; and  the  wild-honey 
court,  in  the  latter. 

The  jurifdiflions  here  are  the  bailiff-office,  the  tax- 
office,  the  adminiftratory-office  for  the  county,  the 
war  office,  the  fuprerne  guardian  and  eccleiiaftical- 
office,  the  building-office,  the  toll-office  the  brewery- 
office,  the  office  for  levying  the  toll  upon  wine,  the' 
pawn-office,  or  lending-houfe,  the  corn-office,  the 
cenfer-ofiice,  eftabfifhed  for  the  government  of  the 
artizans,  .the  tallow-office,  the  rent-mafter’s-office, 
the  fheriff’s  or  inquifltion-office,  the  office  belonging 
to  the  town  charity,  the  arfenal-offfce,  the  cheft-of- 
fice,  the  mint  office,  and  leverat  others. 

The  military  force  of  this  town  conlifts  of  feven 
companies  of  foot,  each  of  which  in  times  of  peace 
conlifts  of  a hundred  men,  but  in  time  of  war  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five  ; of  two  troops  of  cuiraffiers, 
each  conlifting  of  eighty-five  men  ; and  two  compa- 
nies of  invalids,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-fix.  Belides  thefe,  which  are  regular  troops, 
the  burghers  form  themfelves  into  twenty-four  com- 
panies of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  each, 
who  are  all  well  dilciplined,  and  go  through  the  feve- 
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ral  evolutions  and  manual  exercife  with  great  exa<ft- 
nefs  and  activity.  Two  hundred  men  alfo  belong  to 
the  train  of  artillery  ; and  the  city  feleHs  two  troops 
of  horfe  out  of  inch  of  the  burghers  as  are  remark- 
able for  their  height  and  comelinefs.  The  latter  on 
the  breaking  out  of  a fire  in  the  city,  have  their  par- 
ticular ftations  afligned  them,  to  which  they  immedi- 
ately repair  ; and  the  men  belonging  to  the  artillery 
fecure  the  arfenal.  They  have  here  an  excellent  re- 
gulation with  refpeH  to  fires,  in  order  to  excite  the 
people  to  activity  and  vigilance ; a ducat  is  given  as  a 
reward  to  that  perfon  who  brings  the  firft  pail  of  wa- 
ter, two  guldens  to  the  fecond,  one  gulden  to  the 
third,  eight  grolches  to  the  fourth,  and  to  every  one 
of  the  reft  fifteen  crutzers. 

Thetradt  called  the  Nurenberg  circle  is  furrounded 
by  the  rivers  Schwartzbach , Pegnitz , and  Schwabacht 
to  which  the  Nurenberghers  give  the  title  of  the  bor- 
der-waters. It  comprizes  within  it  two  confiderable 
imperial  forefts,  called  the  Sebald  and  Laurence  for  efts, 
which  are  covered  with  pines;  and  in  this  compafs  is 
a confiderable  number  of  towns  fubject  to  Nurenberg , 
one  of  the  principal  of  which  is 

Ai.tor.f,  or  Altdorf,  a fmall  town  that  conlifts 
principally  of  one  large  ftreet,  and  feveral  little  ones. 
At  the  parilh  church  a profefior  of  divinity  always 
preaches,  and  the  two  deacons  belonging  to  it  are 
likewife  profefiors  cf  divinity.  The  citadel  is  an  an- 
cient ftone  building  that  has  twelve  large  courts,  in 
which  the  adminiftrator  of  Niter/  refides.  Here  is 
alfo  an  univerfity •,  the  building  confifts  of  three  fto- 
ries,  and  has  two  wings  ; and  contains  in  it  a valuable 
library,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a chemical  laboratory, 
and  an  obfervatorV.  Without  the  town  is  a large  bo- 
tanical  garden,  which  is  kept  in  good  order. 
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SEC  T.  VL 

Of  the  BJljopric  of  Aichftadt ; its  Situation,,  and  Ri- 
vers. The  Arms  of  the  Bi/hop,  and  the  Offices  by 
which  the  Government  is  adminifler.ed ; with  a lie- 
feription  cf  the  City  of  Aichftadt  x of  the  Teutonic 
Order , and  particularly  the  Mafterdbm  tf  Mergen- 
theim  ; with  an  Account  of  that  Town. 

THE  bifiiopric  of  Aichjladt , or  Eichftett,  ter- 
minates on  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Upper  Bavaria,  the 
dutchy  of  Neuburg , the  county  of  P appenheim,  and  the 
principality  of  Anfpach,  by  which  alio  feveral  detach- 
ed parts  of  it  are  furrounded. 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  this  country  is  wa- 
tered are  the  Altmuhl,  which  flows  out  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Anfpach,  and  here  receives  the  little  rivers  of 
< Anlauter , Schwartzach , and  Sulz  ; after  which  it  en- 
ters Bavaria.  The'  Uppe)-  and  Under  Retzat  alfo  runs 
through  feme  parts  of  this  bilhopric. 

The  epifcopal  title  is,  By  the  grace  of  God,  biftiop 
and  prince  of  Aichftadt. 

The  epifcopal  arms  are  a crofter  argent,  in  a field 
gules.  A bilhop’s  mitre  crowns  the  lhield,  and  be- 
hind it  appears  a fword  and  crofter. 
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Thefe  bifhops  formerly  fly  led  themfelves  arch- 
chancellors of  the  holy  fee  of  Ale/iiz , and  maintained 
that,  in  virtue  of  this  dignity,  they  had  feveral  pri- 
vileges during  the  vacancy  of  that  archbifhopric. 

The  bifhop  of  Aichftadt  is  perpetual  chancellor  of  the 
univerfityof  Ingolf tadt.  He  fits  in  the  council  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  on  the  fpirituai  bench,  between 
the  bifhop  of  Worms  and  Spire,  and  at  the  diets  of 
the  circle  of  Franconia  between  the  reigning  mar- 
graves  of  Brcmder.burgh-Bareith  and  Anfpach. 

The  chapter  confifts  of  fourteen  capitulars  and 
fourteen  domicelli,  who  mud  be  all  of  a nobility  fui- 
table  to  the  foundation,  and  lwear  to  ftxteen  degrees 
of  defeent. 

The  principal  offices  here  are  tire  fpirituai  council, 
the  regency,  the  aulic  council,  and  aulic  chamber. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  popifh  religion.  The 
cpifcopal  territories  are  divided  into  eleven  upper  pre- 
fcclurates,  the  principal  place  in  which  is 

Aichstadt,  or  Lichstett,  the  cpifcopal  red- 
olence, which  lies  in  a valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
Altmtth /,  in  48°  56'  N.  latitude,  and  1 iu  10'  E.  lon- 
gitude. It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  to  which  one  of 
its  bifhops  prefented  a fine  pyx  for  the  hoft,  which 
is  of  pure  gold,  in  the  form  of  a fun,  and  weighs  forty 
marks  : it  is  adorned  with  feveral  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  other  precious  ftones  ; the  whole  being  valued  at 
fixty  thoufand  guilders.  Befides  the  great  choir, 
there  is  the  great  choir  of  St.  Willibald,  in  which  it 
is  pretended  the  bones  of  that  faint  were  found  in  the 
year  1744,  in  honour  of  whom  John  Anthony  II. 
caufed  a new  and  expenfive  high  altar  to  be  raifed, 

which  was  dedicated  in  1745. At  St.  Walburg’s 

church  is  an  high  altar  as  broad  as  the  church  itfelf, 
and  above  it  is  a fmall  cavity,  the  fides  and  bottom  of 
which  are  lined  with  gold,  and  covered  with  a ftone. 
This  is  called  the  coffin,  and  is  faid  to  contain  the 
breaft-bcncs  of  St.  Walburg,  out  of  which  an  oil  is 
faid  to  flow  and  force  itfelf  through  the  ftone,  where 
it  is  collected  in  drops,  which  are  received  into  a gol- 
den trough,  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  a golden 
bowl,  and  depofited  in  fmall  vials  for  the  ufe  of  the 
pilgrims  and  benefactors  reforting  thither,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  miraculous  cures.  This  holy  flux  is  faid  to 
happen  twice  a year,  that  is,  in  the  fpring  and  fall ; 
but  it  frequently  appears  at  different  feafons.  To 
this  church  belongs  a Benedictine  nunnery.  In  this 
town  was  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits,  until  the  fuppreffion 
of  that  order,  and  at  prefent  there  are  a parochial 
and  collegiate  church  of  Our  Lady,  in  which  is  a 
foundation  conftfting  of  a provoft,  a dean,  a cathe- 
dral and  town  minifter,  and  fome  canons.  Here  is 
alfo  a Dominican  convent,  a cloifter  of  regular  cano- 
nifts  of  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady,  a Capuchin 
cloifter  and  church  in  the  eaft  fuburbs,  and  another 
church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

We  ftiallnow  give  an  account  of  the  Teutonic  or- 
der in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  mafterdom  of 
jyiergentheim. 

The  Teutonic  order  was  founded  in  Paleftine  in 


the  year  1190,  and  thofe  who  entered  into  it  were 
called  knights  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  brothers  of  the 
Teutonic  houfe  of  Our  Lady  of  Jerufalem.  They 
bound  themfelves  by  a vow  to  defend  the  Chriftian 
religion  and  the  Holy  Land  and  to  ferve  the  poor  and 
fick  ; to  be  all  of  them  Germans , and  of  true  ancient 
nobility.  The  knights  of  this  order  were  driven 
from  Jerufalem  by  the  Saracens , and  afterward  gradu- 
ally fubdued  all  PruJJia , C.curland,  Semigallia , and 
Livonia  ; but  again  loft  thofe  countries. 

The  luperior  of  this  order,  or  the  grand  and  Teu- 
tonic mafter,  ftyles  himfelf  adminiftrator  of  the  grand 
mafterdom  of  P.  ujjia , mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order 
in  Germany  and  Italy , and  lord  of  Prudential  and  Eu- 
lenberg.  He  is  a fpirituai  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
enjoys  a high  rank  in  the  council  of  the  princes,  fit- 
ting on  the  fpirituai  bench  next  after  the  archbifhops, 
and  preceding  all  the  prelates  ; but  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia , he  is  the  laft  of  the  fpirituai  princes. 

The  arms  and  enfigns  of  this  order  are,  an  erefl 
crofs  fable  in  a field  argent,  granted  by  pope  Celef- 
tine  III.  In  the  field  is  a crofs  or,  conferred  by  king 
Henry  of  Jerufalem,  and  in  its  centre  is  feen  the  im- 
perial eagle,  beftowed  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II. — 
On  each  of  the  four  corners  is  a lilly  or,  which  was 
added  to  thefe  arms  by  St.  Lewis  of  France. 

Thefe  knights  muft  be  of  old  German  nobility,  and 
prove  their  defeent.  Both  the  proteftants  and  papifts 
may  be  inverted  with  the  order,  and  the  proteftant 
knights  are  permitted  to  marry.  On  folemn  occafions 
the  knights  wear  a white  mantle  with  a black  crofs 
upon  it,  edged  with  filver ; but  their  drefs  in  other 
reflects  refem'oles  that  of  other  feculars,  though  it  is 
not  ornamented,  or  of  the  gayeft  colours. 

Did  the  figniories  and  eftates  which  the  Teutonic 
order  ftill  poflefs  in  Germany  lie  contiguous,  they 
would  form  a confiderable  principality.  The  eftates 
coniift,  in  general,  of  what  properly  is  called  the 
mafterdom  of  Mergentheim  and  twelve  bailiwics. 

The  regency  at  Mergentheim  is  compofed  of  a vice 
ftadtholder,  prefidents,  houfe  commendaries,  and  pur- 
veyors, with  a certain  number  of  privy,  regency,  fpi- 
rituai, and  chamber  counfellors. 

To  the  circle  of  Franconia  belong  only  the  proper 
mafterdom  of  Mergentheim,  and  the  bailiwic  of  Fran- 
conia, the  principal  place  in  which  is 

Mergentheim,  Mergenthal,  or  Marifnthal, 
a fmall  city  feated  on  the  Tauber , twenty-five  miles  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  JVurtzburg ; the  refidence  of  the 
grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  alfo  the  feat 
of  the  regency.  In  this  town  is  an  academy,  and  a 
feminary.  Here  is  alfo  a rural  deanery  belonging  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiclion  of  Win tzburg,  and  on  a 
mountain  near  the  town  ftands  a citadel,  in  which  the 
grand  mafter  ufually  refides.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  under  the  command  of  general  Horn  in  1681  ; 
but  was  foon  after  retaken  by  the  French  and  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar ; but  lias  been  lince  reftored  to  its 
ancient  proprietor,  the  grand  mafter. 
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SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Counties  of  \{o\\en\o\ic,  Wertheim,  and  Erbath. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers;  with 

a concife  Account  if  the  Princes  of  each , their  Arms, 

Government,  and  principal  Towns. 

THIS  country  borders  on  the  mafterdom 
of  Margentheim,  the  bifhopric  of  Wurtzburg , the 
principality  of  Anfpach , the  territories  of  the  imperial 
cities  of  Rotenburg  and  Swabian- Hall,  the  dutchy  of 
Wurtemburg , and  apart  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz. — 
Its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  twenty- 
*fight  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  about  thirty. — 
It  was  anciently  much  larger,  and  formed  nearly  one 
third  of  all  F anconia. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  country  furnifhes  the  travel- 
ler with  a prol'pect  of  fine  vineyards,  which  in  fume 
places  join  to  each  other  for  feveral  miles  together. — 
The  north  fide  is  proper  for  agriculture,  and  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  commonly  found  valuable 
woods  of  oak,  fir,  pine,  beech,  and  birch,  in  which 
a variety  of  game  find  fhelter  ; and  in  the  valleys  is 
good  meadow  ground,  which  feeds  an  excellent  breed 
of  cattle. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kocher , which  ifluing 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  imperial  city  of  Swabian- 
Hally  enters  the  country  of  Hohenlohey  and  runs  into 
the  dutchy  of  Wurtemburg.  The  fagft,  which  flows 
into  this  country  from  the  principality  of  Anfpach. — 
The  Tauber  and  the  Weruitz , both  which  rife  in  this 
country. 

With  refpeft  to  the  religion  of  this  country,  it  is 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Reformation  which 
was  begun  here  in  1 540,  was  thoroughly  completed 
in  155 6,  and  ever  lxnce  the  whole  country  has  been 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  Butin  1667,  count  Lewis 
Guftavus  embracing  the  Romijh  religion,  and  his  el- 
der brother  count  Chriftian  of  Hohenlohe-  Bartenfein, 
foon  after  following  his  example,  the  Proteftants  were 
opprefied,and  fuftered  various  grievances,  which  have 
Been  in  a great  meafure  removed  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  empire. 

The  counts  of  Hohenlohe  are  of  a very  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  are  divided  into  the  principal  branches  of 
Neuinfein  and  Waldenburg  j the  former  is  alfo  fubdi- 
vided  into  thofe  of  Weckeiftoeim  and  Langenburgy  and 
the  latter  into  thofe  of  Ifede/bach  and  Schillingsfurft. 
The  whole  of  the  capital  line  was  raifed  in  the  year 
1744,  to  the  dignity  of  princes  of  the  empire;  but 
though  the  princely  dignity  was  at  the  fame  time  of- 
fered to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  line  of  Neuiti- 
ftein,  they  have  as  yet  fcrupled  to  accept  of  it. 

The  princes  of  the  younger  Waldenburg  capital  line 
ftyle  themfelves  princes  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
counts  of  Hohenlohe  and  Waldenburgy  lords  of  Langen- 
burgy  &c.  but  the  counts  of  the  elder  Neuenftein  line 
ftyle  themfelves  counts  of  Hohenlohe  and  Geichen , and 
lords  of  Langenburgy  Cranich/leld}  &c. 
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The  arms  of  the  princely  capital  line  of  Waldenburg 
are,  for  Hohenlohey  a lhield  (quarterly,  in  whofe  firft 
and  fourth  quarters  argent,  are  two  leopards  fable, 
running  directly  againft  each  other:  and  in  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  upper  quarters,  a lion  advancing  and 
crowned  or,  with  an  open  throat,  a red  exerted 
tongue,  and  a double  rolled  up  tail,  in  a field  fable; 
and  in  the  lower  ones,  on  account  of  Laugenburg  eight 
ruflxes  fable,  in  a field  or. 

The  arms  of  the  Neuinftein  capital  line  are  alfo  a 
fliield  quarterly,  in  whofe  firft  and  fourth  quarters 
are  to  be  feen  in  a field  argent  two  leopards  fable  run- 
ning at  each  other  ; and  in  the  fecond  and  third, 
above,  a lion  crowned  or,  in  a field  table,  and  below 
it  eight  ruftres  fable  in  a field  or.  In  the  middle 
fhield  is  a lion  crowned  or,  in  a field  verte. 

At  the  diet  of  the  empire  the  princes  and  counts  of 
Hohenlohe  belong  to  the  Franconian  college  of  counts  ; 
and  at  the  diet  of  counts  are  poflefled  of  fix  voices, 
with  the  right  of  precedency  in  the  Franconian  col- 
lege ; but  at  the  Franconian  diets  they  have  only  two 
voices,  which  follow  diredtly  after  thofe  of  the 
princes. 

This  country  contains  in  it  ten  cities,  three  mar- 
ket-towms,  and  twelve  citadels,  the  principal  place  in 
which  is, 

Oringen,  the  capital  of  the  country,  feated  on  the 
rivulet  of  Ohm,  which  runs  between  the  old  and  new 
town.  One  half  of  this  place  belongs  to  the  Oringen. 
line,  and  the  other  to  the  whole  princely  line  of  Wal- 
denburg. The  former  refides  at  a magnificent  caftle  in 
this  city,  to  which  adjoins  a beautiful  plealure  garden. 

The  building  called  the  Stone-houfe  is  a grand  ftruc- 
ture  inclofed  by  a wall,  with  a fpacious  court  before 
it,  and  belongs  to  the  princely  line  of  Waldenburg. — ■ 
At  this  place  is  alfo  a building  allotted  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  countefs  dowager.  The  churches  and 
preachers  are  alfo  in  common.  Of  the  former  there 
are  two,  the  principal  church,  and  that  of  the  Spital. 
The  Lazar -houfe  has  a chapel,  and  the  burial  place 
without  the  town  has  alfo  a church.  The  feminary 
here  was  in  the  year  1735  f°rrnecl  on  the  plan  of  a 
Gymnafium  Illuftre.  In  this  town  are  alfo  kept  the 
common  archives.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city  are  feveral  eminences  that  yield  excellent  fruit, 
and  fine  wine. 

The  county  of  Wertheim,  which  we  fhall  next 
defcribe,  lies  between  the  archbifhopric  of  Mentz  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Wurtzburg , a part  of  it  being  alfo 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Erbach.  The  Maine  runs 
through  it,  and  in  this  county  receives  the  Tauber  ; 
it  produces  a variety  of  fruit,  and  of  the  grapes  a 
good  wine  is  made. 

At  the  diet  of  the  empire  the  princes  and  counts 
of  LowenJlein  Wertheim  are  poflefled,  on  account  of 
this  county,  of  two  voices  in  the  Franconian  college 
of  counts,  and  at  the  circle  of  Franconia  they  enjoy  a 
feat  and  voice  between  Oaf  el  and  Rienneck. 

The  capital  of  this  county  is  Wertheim , which  is 
feated  on  the  Maine , where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tauber. 
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It  contains  two  refidcntiary  palaces,  and  alfo  a parifh- 
clnirch,  which  both  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics make  ufe  of  in  common,  and  alfo  a Latin 
fchool.  The  magiftracy  here  are,  however,  all  Pro- 
teftant?. 

The  county  of  E)  bach  is  feated  on  the  Odenwalde , 
and  is  furrounded  by  the  archbifhopric  of  Mentz, 
the  electoral  palatinate,  and  a part  of  the  county  of 
Wtrtheim , extending  about  twentv-four  miles  in 
length,  and  about  nineteen  in  breadth. 

It  is  a mountainous  country  ; but  well  cultivated 
and  pretty  fruitful.  1 he  more  barren  lands  are 
fometimes  fufFered  to  reft  between  five  and  ten  years, 
after  which  the  bullies,  heath,  and  whatever  elfe  they 
are  over-run  with,  are  cut  down  in  time  of  harveft, 
dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  thefe,  with  a part  of  the 
turf,  being  laid  together  on  heaps,  as- {©on  as  they 
become  dry,  are  fet  ou  fire,  and  the  allies  behig 
fpread  abroad,  the  land  is  ploughed  up  and  fown  ; 
by  this  means  the  foil  is  greatly  improved,  and  the  in- 
habitants procure  a fufTicient  quantity  of  corn  for 
their  fubfiftence  ; they  cultivate  abundance  of  pota- 
toes, and  alfo  prepare  a great  deal  of  pot-ath.  The 
forefts,  however,  become  thin,  and  many  pieces  of 
ground  which  were  formerly  covered  with  woods, 
have  been  converted  into  arable  land  ; but  at  prefent 
they  begin  again  to  plant  trees.  The  belt  paftures 
and  meadows  lie  in  the  vallies,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle  is  here  pretty  conliderable. 

I his  country  has  fome  good  quarries  of  ftone  and 
marble,  and  it  has  fome  good  mines  of  iron. 

f he  rivulets  which  rife  in  this  country,  and  of 
which  the  T/Lumluig  is  the  principal,  all  difcharge 
the  ml  elves  into  the  Maine,  the  Rhine , or  the  Neckar , 
and  abound  in  fifli. 

I he  inhabitants  amount  to  near  twenty-four  thou- 
. and  fouls  ; they  are  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
export  fine  meal  made  of  fpelt,  with  oats,  buck- 
wheat, wood,  coals,- pot  a(h,  cattle,  iron,  nuts,  ho- 
ot-;/, and  wax.  The  wool  produced  here  is  manu- 
lacrured  into  cloth. 

1 he  country  of  Erlach  is  for  the  moft  part  a fief 
of  the  elector  palatine,  and  on  the  railing  of  the  houfe 
of  Erlach  to  the  dignity  of  counts,  the  feodal  rights 
were  exprelsly  referved  to  that  of  the  eledlor. — 
i hefe  counts  are  poftlfied  of  two  voices  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire  in  the  college  of  the  counts  of 
Franconia. 

Within  this  county  are  nine  prefedfurates,  one  of 
the  principal  places  in  which  is, 

Lrbach,  an  old  citadel,  and  a ftp-all  town  fituated 
on  the  Mumling,  in  a narrow  valley  am.id.ft  high 
mountain?,. and  contains  only  a few  houfes  which 
ftand  by  the  citadel,  and  are  furrounded  with  a wall ; 
but  other  houfes  have  been  built  on  the  outfide  of 
this  wall,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a fuburb  ; 
but  the  place  is  fo  inconfiuerable  as  to  have  only  one 
church.  At  a finall  diftance  from,  the  town  is.  the 
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village  of  Erlach  ; through  this  place  runs  a rivu- 
let, which  in  a meadow  near  the  town  finks  into 
the  earth,  and  paffes  through  a mountain,  on  the 
other  fide  of  which  it  iffues  out  again,  and  at  length 
runs  into  the  Mumling. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  Counties  of  Henneberg  and  Schwarfzenberg, 

with  a concife  Account  of  the  free  Imperial  City  of 

P.ottenberg. 

T H E county  of  Henneberg  is*  bounded  orr- 
the  eaft:  by  Coburg  and  Schwartzenberg ; on  the 
north  by  Gotha  and  Eifenach  ; on  the  weft  by  the 
landgravate  of  HeJJ'e , and  the  bifhopric  of  Fulda  ; and 
on  t lie  fouth  of  the  bifhopric  by  Wii tzburg,  extend- 
ing from  north  to  fouth  near  28  miles,  and  from 
eaft  to  weft  about  twenty- five. 

In  moft  of  its  diftridls  the  inhabitants  apply  them- 
felves  to  agriculture  with  tolerable  fuccefs,  and  in 
fome  places  cultivate  tobacco.  Here  are  mines  of 
filver  and  copper  ; but  thofe  of  iron  are  by  far  the 
moft  numerous.  In  fome  parts  of  this  country  fait 
is  made,  and  it  has  alfo  fome  medicinal  fprings. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Werra,  which,  after  en- 
tering this  county,  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts,  and 
receives  into  it  feveral  finall  ftreams. 

Nb  other  religion  hut  that  of  Lutheranifm  is  to- 
lerated here,  except  at  Schmalkalden,  where  is  a 
church  belonging  to  the  Calvinifts, 

The  manufactures  of  this  country  chiefly  con- 
fift  of  fuftian,  and  the  making  of  arms  and  hard- 
ware. 

At  prefent  the  princely  county  of  Henneberg  has 
the  following  lords  for  its  poffeftbrs,  namely  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony , the  dukes  of  < Saxe -Weimar,  Meinutigen^ 
Gotha , Coburg,  Saafeld,  and  Hilburghaufen,  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hejfe-Cajfel. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Schleusingen,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
princes  of  Henneberg,.  and  at  prefent  the  feat  of  the 
electoral  Saxon  fuperintendency,  is  feated  on  the  lit- 
tle river  Schleufz,  forty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of 
Bamberg,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  upon  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a caftle  or  palace.  The  town  is  not  large, 
and  on  account  of  the  adjoining  Thuringian  wood, 
has  but  little  land  fit  for  tillage  ; it  has,  however,  a 
feminary,  which  belongs  in  common  to  all  the  dukes 
of  Saxony,  who  are  pofiefied  of  any  fhare  in  this 
county.  Schleufingcn  alfo  contains  a commandery  be- 
longing to  the  erder  of  St.  John,  founded  in  the 
year  1291. 

Meinungen,  or  Meiningen,  a town  feated  on 
the  river  Werra,  amidft  high  mountains,  which  duke 
Bernard  of  Saxony,  on  his  obtaining  it  in  3ft)8u,chofe 
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for  his  refidence,  and  caufed  a new  palace  with  a 
chapel  to  be  built,  naming  it  from  his  confort  Eliza- 
Lethenburg.  In  this  palace  are  the  princely  library, 
a cabinet  of  medals,  and  the  archives  of  Hetmeberg , 
which  belong  in  common  to  the  princely  and  electoral 
’houfes  of  Saxony.  In  this  town  is  one  pari  Hi*  church, 
a Latin  ichool,  an  orphan-houfe,  a houfe  of  correcti- 
on, and  a fpinning-houfe.  It  had  formerly  a very 
confiderable  manufacture  of  fuftian,  which  is  now 
lefs  flourifhing,  and  the  burghers  chiefly  apply  them- 
felvestothe  culture  of  tobacco. 

Smalkald,  a town  fltuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Thu- 
ringian  wood,  on  a rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  which 
here  receives  into  the  Sidle.  It  is  a pretty  large, 
thriving  and  populous  town.  On  a hill  near  it  funds 
the  citadel  of  Wilhelmjburg , thus  called  from  its  being 
rebuilt  by  the  landgrave  William  IV.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  hands  an  old  palace  of  the  prince  of 
Heffe-CaJJel,  called  the  Heffenhof.  In  this  town  is  alfo 
a collegiate  church,  in  which  were  formerly  twelve 
canons,  with  a town-church  pofTefled  in  common  by 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifls,  and  a Latin  fchool. — 
The  falt-pits  here,  in  conjunction  with  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  of  iron  and  the  forges,  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  town,  which  has  a conflderable  trade 
in  hard  ware.  The  numerous  meetings  held  by  the 
Proteftant  princes  in  this  town,  with  the  league  they 
concluded  here  in  1531,  and  the  theological  articles 
draum  up  by  Luther,  which  they  caufed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  their  teachers,  have  rendered  this  town  fa- 
mous in  the  German  hiftory. 

The  county  of  Schwarizenberg  is  for  the  mod  part 
furrounded  by  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg , the  county 
of  Cajhl , the  figniory  of  Speckfeld,  the  principalities 
of  Bareith  and  Anfpach,  and  the  bifhopric  of  kVurtf- 
burg.  This  county  in  its  greateft  extent  is  about 
nineteen  miles  long  ; but  in  fome  parts  it  is  only 
two  miles,  though  in  others  about  three  miles  broad. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  narrow  flip  of  country 
are  partly  of  the  Lutheran  and  partly  of  the  Rcmijb 
church. 

The  prince  of  Schwarizenberg  is  pofTefled  of  fe- 
veral  other  diftricts  in  Bohemia  and  Stiri.  His  title 
is  prince  of  Schwartzenberg , of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire princely  landgrave  in  the  K/etgau, count  of  Sulz , 
duke  of  Cruntuu,  and  lord  of  Gimborn , of  the  holy 
Roman  empire  hereditary  aulic  judge  of  RothweU , 
and  lord  of  the  figniories  of  Murau,  Wittingau , Frau- 
enberg,  Pojlelberg , Wildfchutz , IV or  lie,  &c. 

His  arms  are  a lliield  quarterly,  the  firft  and 
fourth  fields  of  which  are  argent  and  azure,  divided 
eight-fold  length-ways  for  Schwartzenb  ng  and  in 
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the  third  and  fourth  quarter  is  a black  raven  picking 
out  the  eyes  of  a Turk’s  head,  in  memory  of  the  for- 
trefs  of  Raab  in  Hungary,  which  was  taken  from  the 
Turks  by  count  Adolphus  in  1598. 

In  this  little  difirift  are  fix  prefeflurates  •,  but  no 
town  worthy  of  notice,  moll  of  them  being  villages, 
and  the  reft  only  little  market-towns,  with  only  one 
parifh-church. 

There  are  fome  other  little  diftrifls  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia , as  the  countries  of  Cajlel and  Reinec  ; 
the  figniories  of  Limburg,  Seijfjcim,  Reichelberg , JVcif- 
Jintheid,  IVtlzheim,  and  Haufcn , which,  though  their 
pofleflors  have  a feat  and  voice  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  are  too  inconfiderable  to  merit  any  farther 
notice. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  free  imperial  cities  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia  that  have  a voice  in  the  diet  of 
the  empire  : the  principal  of  thefe,  next  to  Nuren- 
berg,  v-hich  has  been  particularly  deferibed,  is 

Rothenburg,  or  R-otenburg,  which  is  feated 
on  an  eminence  by  the  Tauber , in  490  26'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  io°  n’E.  longitude,  thirty-five  miles 
to  the  weft  of  Nurenbtrg.  It  receives  the  water 
for  its  necefiary  ufes  out  of  the  river  Tauber,  by 
means  of  an  engine,  which  forces  it  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  from  thence  afeends  in  a direct  line  to 
what  is  called  the  Klingenthurn,  from  which  it  falls 
down  again,  and  produces  three  fountains  in  the 
town.  Rotenburg  is  furrounded  with  walls,  that  are 
fortified  with  towers,  and  defended  by  ditches.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  Lutherans,  have  five  churches 
in  the  -city  •,  but  there  is  generally  no  preaching  but 
in  two  of  them,  that  is  the  parifh-church  of  St, 
James,  and  in  the  church  near  the  hofpital.  The 
academy  here  confifts  of  feven  clafles,  and  the  like 
number  of  teachers. 

At  the  diet  of  the  empire  this  city  pofiefles  the 
eighth  place  in  the  college  of  the  imperial  cities  on 
the  Swabian  bench,  and  the  fecond  at  the  circle  of 
Franconia  on  the  bench  of  the  imperial  cities.  To 
this  city  belong  feveral  villages. 

The  circle  of  Franconia,  particularly  the  bifhoprics 
of  Bamberg  and  Wurizburg,  buffered  very  feverely  in 
the  laft  continental  war:  in  the  year  1759,  the 
Pruffians,  under  the  command  of  prince  Henry,  le- 
vied contributions  and  committed  afts  of  enormity 
with  the  moft  unreftrained  violence.  The  like  de- 
predations were  repeated  in  the  year  1762  ; when  it 
is  believed  that  the  Pruffians  levied  a fum  equal  to 
the  annual  fubfidy  which  Great  Britain  had  paid  dur- 
ing the  war  until  that  year,  and.  which  amounted  to 
670,000!; 
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The  ELECTORAL  RHENISH  Circle,  or  the  Circle  of  the  LOWER  RHINE; 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  eleBoral  Rhenifh  Circle  in  general ; and  firjl  of 
the  EleBorate  of  Mentz  : its  Situation,  Extent,  and 
Produce.  Eke  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  ; their 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  The  Dig- 
nity, 'Pities,  Arms,  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Archbi- 
fhop, and  of  the  High  Chapter  of  Mentz.  The 
Offices  by  i which  the  Government  is  adtniniflered  ; 
with  the  EleBoral  Revenues  and  Forces. 

THIS  circle  extends  from  the  circle  of  Swa- 
bia, which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  to  that  of 
Wefphalia , which  lies  to  the  north  •,  to  the  eaft  it  is 
bounded  by  Franconia , and  the  lower  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ; and  to  the  weft  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ■ Lor- 
rain,  and  Luxemburg.  It  divides  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine , but  its  extent  is  difficult  ta  deter- 
mine. 

It  includes  the  three  arbifhoprics  and  electorates 
of  Mentz,  Triers,  or  Treves,  and  Cologne , with  the 
Palatinate. 

The  elector  of  Mentz  is  the  fummoning  prince 
and  director  of  the  circle,  the  diets  of  which  have 
ever  fxnce  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  been 
3 1 eld  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  called  the  anterior  circles,  which,  in  the  years 
1697  and  1702,  entered  into  a mutual  compact  with 
each  other  for  their  defence  againft  the  attacks  of 
any  enemy. 

With  refpeCt  to  religion,  this  circle  is  reckoned 
among  the  mixed. 

The  archbifhopric  of  Mentz  is  feated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wetterctvia  and 
IleJJ'e,  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  Franconia  and  the  pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  elec- 
torate of  Triers,  extending  about  50  miles  in  length, 
and  20  in  breadth. 

This  country  affords  fufficient  fubfiftence  for  the 
inhabitants ; for,  befides  corn  and  excellent  wine, 
it  produces  fine  garden-fruit,  and  plenty  of  cat- 
rle  ; in  home  parts  are  railed  large  quantities  of  flax 
and  tobacco,  and  in  others  are  iron  mines. 

The  principal  rivers  with  which  this  deflorate  is 
watered  are,  the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Jaxt,  and 
the  Labn. 


The  countries  feated  on  the  Rhine  and  Maine , 
which,  everfince  the  Reformation,  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  elector  of  Alentz,  have  invariably  ad- 
hered to  the  Romifh  church  ; but  at  Erfurt , Cron- 
berg , and  fome  other  places,  there  are  many  Protef- 
tants,  and  at  Bdnnigheim  the  Proteftant  worffiip  is 
alone  ufed.  In  feveral  places  the  Jews  are  alfo  to- 
lerated. 

In  this  archbiffiopric  are  fome  woollen  and  other 
manufactures,  in  fome  places  looking-glafles,  and  in 
others  fine  porcelain  are  made  ; while  in  other  parts 
the  inhabitants  apply  themfelves  with  great  diligence 
to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  tobacco.  Withrefpeft 
to  commerce,  they  carry  on  an  important  trade  in 
wines,  ferges,  linen,  tobacco,  almonds,  cheftnuts, 
nuts,  & c.  The  late  elector,  John  Frederic  Charles, 
not  only  efiabliffied  two  annual  fairs  at  Mentz  ; but 
endeavoured  to  make  commerce  flourilh  both  in  that 
city  and  in  all  the  archiepifcopal  countries ; for 
which  purpofe  commiffioners  of  commerce  were  ap- 
pointed there.  The  electoral  exchequer  of  Lolmec 
expedites  all  mercantile  affairs,  and  examines  into 
complaints  relating  to  exchange  and  all  commercial 
fubjects  of  difpute.  The  electoral  magazine  here 
has  a prefident,  four  magazine  mafters,  and  two 
brokers. 

The  archbifhop  obtains  his  dignity  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  chapter,  and  mull  fwear  to  an  election- 
capitulation.  The  papal  confirmation  is  very  expen- 
five  ; the  pallium  ia  alfo  obtained  at  a high  price, 
and  the  annalis,  which  each  new  archbifhop  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  pope,  amounts  to  ten  thoufand 
florins.  This  prelate  is,  however,  the  firft  archbilhop 
in  Germany,  and  the  archiepifcopal  dignity  is  infepa- 
rably  connected  with  that  of  eleCtor  ; and  indeed  he 
is  efteemed  among  the  firft  among  all  the  fpiritual 
and  fecular  electors. 

His  title  is  J.  F.  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  holy 
fee  of  Alentz.  archbilhop,  of  the  holy  Roman  empire 
throughout  all  Germany  arch-chancellor  and  elec- 
tor, See. 

The  archiepifcopal  arms  are  a wheel  argent,  in  a 
field  gules,  to  which  each  elector  alfo  adds  his  fami- 
ly arms. 

The  elector  of  Mentz  has  great  prerogatives  with 
refpedt  to  the  fupreme  judicatory  of  the  empire.  At 
the  imperial  aulic  council  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
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empire,  who  is  nominated  by  him,  follows  immedi- 
ately after  the  imperial  prefident.  He  has  alfo  the 
nomination  of  all  the  fecretaries ; and  the  imperial 
aulic  chancery,  which  is  appointed  by  him,  expe- 
dites all  matters  of  which  cognizance  has  been  taken. 

likewife  collects,  and  has  the  direction  of  the 
money  received  for  all  difpatches ; keeps  the  a&s  of 
the  imperial  aidic  council,  and  the  afTeffors  of  the 
elector  are  pofiefled  of  the  firfl  place  among  all  thofe 
of  their  order.  The  chancery  of  the  chamber- 
court  is  likewife  appointed  and  regulated  by  him 
alone. 

The  high  chapter  of  Mentz  confiffs  of  twenty-four 
perfons ; that  is,  of  five  prelates,  and  nineteen  capi- 
tulars. The  former  have  the  privilege  of  wearing. a 
mitre  ; but  the  latter  need  not  be  priefts,  though 
they  generally  are.  This  chapter  has  feveral  fyndics 
and  other  officers.  The  electoral  fladtholder,  toge- 
ther with  the  prefidents  of  the  aulic  council,  with 
the  chamber  and  town  jurifdiCtion,  are  always  chofen 
from  among  the  capitulars  ; and  in  all  ffipulations 
with  the  neighbouring  (fates,  and  other  important  af- 
fairs in  which  the  privileges  of  the  archbifhopric  are 
concerned,  the  content  of  the  chapter  is  alfo  menti- 
oned. A capitular  is  always  vicar-general  to  the 
archbifhop  in  fpiritual  matters.-  1 hefe  capitulars 
mu  ft  be  born  in  the  Fhenijb.  province,  and  prove  by 
oath  their  being  defeended  from  noble  anceffors  for 
fix  defeents.  At  the  electoral  court  of  Mentz  is  held 
no  regular  privy-council  ■,  but  important  affairs  of 
{fate  are  propofed  in  what  is  called  the  privy-confer- 
ence. The  privy-chancery  confiffs  of  the  au!ic-chan- 
cellor,  the  privy-fecretary,  the  fecretaries,  privy-re- 
giffers,  andq>rivy-elerks  of  the  chancery.  The  aulic 
council,  or  the  electoral  regency-council  college,  is 
under  the  direction  of  a prefident,  a great  fteward,  an 
aulic-chancellor,  a chancery-director,  privy-aulic  and 
regency  counfellors,  &c.  - The  revifion  judicatory  has 
a director,  revifion-couniellors,  a fecretary,  and  proc- 
tors. At  this  court  » perfon  may  fue,  -within  thirty 
days,  for  revifion  of  the  fentences  of  the  aulic-judica- 
tory,  the  offices  of  appeal,  commiflion,  and  works. 
The  other  colleges  are,  the  aulic  judicatory,  whofe 
fentences  are  notified  in  four  general  aulic-judicatory 
days;  the  aulic-chamber ; the  military  conference  ;- 
the  chamber-office  ; and  town  judicatory  at  Mentz, 
the  poor -houfe,  commiflion,  and  the  office  of  works. 

The  electoral  revenues  are  eflimated  at  above  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  florins.  The  military 
forces  confift  of  the  elector’s  life-guard  of  horfe,  and 
a number  of  dragoons,  with  three  regiments  of  foot, 
and  the  like  number  of  provincial  legiments,  efta- 
blifhed  on  a regular  footing.  The  city  of  Mentz  be- 
ing reckoned  a barrier  fortrefs  of  the  empire,  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Rhine  conflders  it  as  one  of  its  for- 
treffe.--,  and  frequently  keeps  in  it,  under  certain  re- 
ftriCtions,  a number  of  troops  belonging  to  the  circle. 

In  the  electorate  of  Mentz  are  forty-one  cities  and 
twenty-one  boroughs.  This  electorate  is  fuppoled  to 
maintain  6000  troops.  The  prefent  archbifhop  and 
eleCtor  is  Frederic  Charles  Jofcph  baron  of  Erihal , 
born  1 8th  July  1764,  elected  in  1774. 
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SECT.  ir. 

A particular  Defcription  of  Mentz,  Cronberg,  and  AC- 
chaffenburg,  in  that  Electorate. 

W E fhall  begin  the  defcription  of  the  cities 
of  this  electorate  with  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  called  in 
Latin  Moguntia  and  Moguntiacum,  which  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  in  490  16'  N. 
latitude,  and  in  8°  16'  E.  longitude  from  London. — 
The  city  is  pretty  large  and  populous  ; but  confifts 
for  the  mod  part  of  narrow  ftreets  and  old-fafhioned 
houfes  belonging  to  the  burghers.  In  the  year  1735 
two  Roman  months  were  granted  for  the  better  forti- 
fying of  this  city;  but  though  the  fortifications  that 
were  afterward  begun  are  excellent,  they  are  ftill  un- 
fin i filed. 

The  archbifhop’s  palaceos  built  of  a kind  of  red 
marble,  in  a very  magnificent  manner.  It  is  only 
two  (lories  high  ; but  the  apartments  are  very  fine, 
the  cielings  richly  adorned,  and  the  furniture  very 
fplendid.  The  deling  of  the  hall,  where  the  eleClor 
dines,  contains  in  different  apartments  the  hiftory  of 
St.  Martin,  the  patron  of  Mentz  ; and  the  tapeftry 
with  which  it  is  hung  reprefents  the  flory  of  tineas 
and  queen  Dido.  At  the  end  of  this  firfl  apartment 
is  a large  and  fumptuous  cabinet  of  looking-glaffes, 
enchafed  in  little  gilt  fqu ares  ; the  bafes  are  adorned 
with  cartouches,  upon  which  are  painted  fine  land- 
fcapes,  which  are  amazingly  multiplied  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  thefe  mirrors.  From  hence  you  have  a profi- 
peCt  of  the  Rhine , the  Maine , and  all  the  adjacent  . 
country,  which  is  extremely  delightful. 

The  fecond  ftory  has  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  elector's  bed-chamber,  which  is  a very  fin  all  one 
for  a prince,  but  magnificiently  furnifhed.  1 The  ta- 
peftry is  exquifitely  fine,  and  reprefents  in  fix  pieces 
the  whole  fable  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda.  The 
bed  is  of  crimfon  brocade  with  a gold  ground,  and 
the  canopy  is  covered  with  pearlsv-  The  chairs  are 
carved, -gilt,  and  covered  with  embroidered  crimfon 
velvet  and  gilt  fringe;  even  the  frame  of  the  looking- 
glafs,  which  is  eight  feet  high,  is  covered  with  crim- 
fon velvet  laced  with  gold.  . 

The  arfenal  kept  in  the  palace  is  no  more  than  a 
large  clofet  lined  with  fnfils,  mufkets,  carbines,  and  . 
piffols,  made  by  the  moft  famous  gunfiniths  in  Eu- 
rope, and  many  of  them  are  of  exquilite  workmanfhip. 
Flere  are  alfo  • forne  air-guns.  This  palace,  in  the 
year  1750,  received  the  addition  of  a beautiful  new 
wing,  and  has  the  advantage  of  fine  gardens. 

The  cathedral  is  a vaft  pile  of  reddiffi  marble  : im- 
mediately on  entering  it  you  fee  the  fepulchral  monu- 
ments of  fix  ancient  archbifhops  of  Mentz , whofe  fla- 
tties (land  leaning  againftthe  pillars  that  fiipport  the 
arched  roof.  On  the  other  fids  are  thofe  of  two  mo- 
dern eleClors  ; the  ftatueot  one  of  tliem  (lands  in  his 
epifcopal  robes,  and  is  as  large  as  the  life  : the  tomb 
of  theeleClor  who  died  in  17431s  of  black  marble, 
and  his  ftatue,  which  is  of  white  marble,  is  fining  ; 
two  little  angels  of  white  marble  hand,  one  before 
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Mm,  preferring  him  an  open  book,  which  he  Teems 
to  read  ; the  other  at  his  feet,  playing  with  the  ar- 
chiepikopal  mitre.  On  each  fide  of  him  is  a crofs  of 

white  marble,  on  one  of  which  is  an  infcription. 

This  work  is  efteemed  here  a finished  piece;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  it  very  extraordinary.  In  the  choir  are 
two  other  monuments,  one  of  George  Chriftian  land- 
grave of  HeJ/e,  the  other  of  a count  of  Lnmberg , who 
was  killed  the  Tame  day  that  the  marquis  d’Uxelles, 
who  defended  Mentz  again  ft  the  allies,  caufed  a par- 
ley to  be  beaten,  and  capitulated,  which  was  on  the 
ninth  of  September  1689.  The  flatue  of  this  count 
has  fomething  very  particular,  it  being  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  covered  with  armour,  except  a helmet  and 
gauntlets,  lie  is  in  tire  attitude  of  one  ufing  all  his 
efforts  to  get  out  of  his  coffin,  which  is  of  black  mar- 
ble, and  pulhes  up  the  lid  with  one  hand,  while  he 
fupports  himfelf  with  the  other  againft  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin.  The  fculptor,  befides  making  a man  in 
-a  coffin  with  his  armour  on,  has  all'o  ridiculovffiy  given 
him  a full-bottomed  peruke,  j quite  in  buckle  The 
high  altar  of  this  cathedral  is  io  contrived,  that  the 
prieft  faces  the  people,  and  need  not  turn  about  at 
mentioning  the  words  Dominus  vobifeum.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  worth  feeing  here  is  the  treafury,  which 
is  fhewn  fora  ducat  or  two,  by  two  officers  nominat- 
ed by  the  dean,  and  confifts  of  jewels,  rich  veftments, 
and  other  church  furniture,  particularly  an  oftenfori- 
um,  valued  at  twenty-four  thoufand  dollars. 

The  Auguftine  nuns  of  St.  Agnes  have  a very  ele- 
gant church  ; and  the  Carthufian  monaftery  without 
the  city  is  worth  feeing,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
the  church,  in  which  are  thirty-two  flails  of  a fine 
fort  of  wood,  curioufly  inlaid  with  ivory.  Thefe  feats 
were  made  by  a Hamburgher , and  the  monks  value 
them  at  no  lefs  than  a thoufand  dollars  each. 

There  is  a bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine  and 
Mentz,  which  is  feven  hundred  and  fixty-lix  paces  in 
length,  and  leads  to  a little  town  on  the  other  fide, 
warned  Ca/pl. 

The  religions  foundations  here  are,  that  of  St.  Al- 
ban’s, the  ecclefire  collegiatte,  B.  M.  V.  ad  gradns, 
with  thofe  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Viclor,  the 
Holy  Crofs,  St.  Gangolph,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mau- 
rice. Here  are  alio  an  archiepiicopal  feminary,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Boniface,  with  {even  pariffi  churches, 
.and  a Beneduftine  prelature,  feated  on  Jacob’s  mount; 
as  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits,  now  fuppreffed,  fix  mona- 
fteries,  and  live  nunneries  ; with  a chartreufe,  and 
•two  other  nunneries  near  the  city.  There  is  alfo  an 
univerfity,  and  fix  hofpitals. 

About  a mile  from  the  city  is  the  eleflor’s  palace, 
called  la  Favor  It  a,  which  is  a modern  edifice,  and  is 
a moll  elegant  and  delightful  place,  both  on  account 
-of  its  fituation  and  profpeift  over  the  Rhine  and  Maine, 
she  architecture,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  garden, 
which  is  adorned  with  pyramids,  ftatues,  cafcades, 
;nd  other  water-works.  The  buildings  defigned  for 
ihe  orangery  belongs  to  the  main  body  of  the  palace, 
and  the  three  pavilions  on  each  fide  ferve  for  lodgings 
fer  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  officers,  and  donrd- 
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tics,  when  the  elector  refides  here  ; but  the  apart- 
ments in  which  he  refides  are  void  of  all  fymmetrv 
and  elegance,  and,  except  one  hall,  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them. 

This  city  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Gufiavus  Adol- 
phus in  the  year  1631.  Among  other  fpoils  which 
that  prince  acqu're.l  by  his  eonqueft,  was  a maffy  cru- 
cifix of  gold,  as  large  as  the  life.  Frederic  V.  elcftor 
Palatine , and  king  of  Bohemia,  died  here  the  year  fol- 
lowing, of  grief,  for  the  death  of  the  Snvedifh  hero, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  ; being  per- 
fuaded  that  had  Guftavus  lived  a fhort  time  longer, 
he  would  have  reinftated  the  exiled  Frederic  in  his 
dominions.  Prince  Charles  of  Lcrrain,  with  the  elec- 
tors of  Saxony  and  Bavaria , laid  fiege  to  Mentz  in  the 
year  1689,  and  took  it  forty  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened. 

CroNberc;,  or  Kronberg,  is  a finall  town  feated 
on  a mountain.  About  the  year  1528,  the  Proteft- 
aut  doclrine  was  introduced  here  by  the  landgrave  of 
HeJJ'e,  who  then  pofftfled  the  place;  but  in  the  year 
1541,  the  landgrave  ceding  the  town  to  lire  lords  of 
Crchberg,  they  promifed  to  leave  religious  worfhip  in 
theftate  in  which  they  found  it.  A part  however  of 
the  inhabitants  embraced  the  doiftrines  of  the  Rotnijh 
religion,  while  the  reft  continued  Proteftants.  After 
the  peace  of  Wejlphalia  the  Proteftanta-eligious  wor- 
fhip was  alone  reftored  ; but  it  afterward  falling  to 
the  elector  of  Mentz,  the  immunities  which  the  Pro- 
teftants alone  enjoyed,  were  fliared  with  the  Roman 
catholics;  and  in  1738  the  ancient  citadel,  which  ftood 
in  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  was  in  a great  mea- 
fure  pulled  down,  and  the  ftones  belonging  to  it  ufed 
for  the  new  Popifh  church.  In  this  diftridl  are  fome 
fine  woods,  a variety  of  fruit,  and  a vaft  quantity  of 
chefnuts. 

Asch affenburg,  one  of  the  beft  towns  in  the 
archbifliopric,  is  feated  on  the  Maine,  in  50°  15'  N» 
latitude,  and  in  90  5'  E.  longitude,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  rivulet  of  Afchaff,  which  in  its  neighbour- 
hood falls  into  the  Maine.  The  citadel,  in  which  the 
elector  frequently  refides  during  harveft,  and  as  long 
as  the  hunting  feafon  lafts,  is  grand  and  beautiful. — 
It  is  a vaft  fquare  building  of  red  ftone,  flanked  by 
four  large  towers,  with  a platform  in  the  middle; 
over  the  firft  gate  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, patron  of  the  archbifliopric  •of  Mentz.,  and  quite 
at  the  top  the  ftatue  of  Ch-rift.  On  palling  through 
the  fecond  gate  you  enter  a fpacious  fquare  court, 
fui-rounded  with  buildings  three  ftories  high.  To 
the  left  is  a portico  of  twelve  columns,  upon  which 
refts  a terrace  railed  breaft  high  ; and  from  hence  vou 
enter  a chapel,  the  altar  of  which  is  of  white  marble, 
adorned  with  columns  of  jafper,  and  hallo  relievos 
reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  bur  Saviour’s  pnffion,  in 
feveral  compartments,  with  a large  crucifix  of  white 
marble  at  the  top.  On  each  fide  of  the  altar  is  a fine 
flame  of  the  fame  marble, as  large  as  the  life.;  one  of  St. 
Martin  cutting  oft'  a part  of  his  cloak,  in  order  to  co- 
ver the  nakednefs  of  a poor  beggar  ; the  other  of  St. 
Wichard,  archbifhop  of  Mentz.  The  pulpit  is  alfo  of 
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white  marble,  and  is  adorned  with  ftatues  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, the  four  evangelifts.and  the 
four  doctors  of  the  church,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Ambrofe, 
St.  Gregory, and  St.  Augultine,  all  finely  executed.  In 
four  niches  of  the  pedeftal  Supporting  the  pulpit  are 
ftatues  of  Mofes,  David,  Ifaiali,  and  Daniel. 

The  apartments  in  the  caftle  are  fpacious,  and 
richly  furnifhed.  In  the  great  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  are  two  altars  adorned  with  excellent  fculp- 
tures ; one  reprefenting  the  crucifixion,  and  the  other 
the  adoration  of  the  wife  men.  The  author  of  this 
piece,  though  well  {killed  in  his  profeffion,  has  given 
the  king,  who  ufually  prefents  a large  gold  cup  to  the 
infant,  nothing  but  a little  box,  into  which  the  in- 
fant is  going  to  put,  through  a chink,  a fmall  piece 
of  hlver,  which  be  holds  between  his  linger  and 
thumb. 

In  this  town  is  alfo  a college  of  Jefuitsand  a Capu- 
chin clobber  ; the  former  of  which  has  {hared  the  ge- 
neral fate  of  that  order,  and  is  now  fecularized.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  a fine  bridge  of  nine  arches. 

In  the  above  caftle,  or  palace,  king  George  II. 
took  up  his  quarters  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Dettiugen  ( a village  feven  miles  diftant  from  Hanna) 
in  the  year  1743,  when  being  attacked  the  next  day 
bv  the  French,  who  crofted  the  Maine , they  were  re- 
pulfed,  and  the  king  continued  his  march  to  Hanau . 

Afchnjfenburg  ftands  in  a fine  fporting  country, 
about  a league  from  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Foreji  ; 
and  near  it  is  a pieafant  vale  planted  with  vine®  and 
tobacco,  befides  l'ome  corn. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  other  Territories  ftlhjcei  to  the  Elector  e/'Mentz, 
namely  the  Eichsfeld,  and  the  City  cf  Erfurt,  with 
the  Country  belonging  to  it, 

THE  Eichsfeld , frequently  called  Eisfeld , an- 
ciently belonged  to  Thuringia , and  is  environed  by 
Htffe,  Thu  ingin,  and  the  principalities  of  G itbenha- 
gen  and  Calenberg  ; it  being  in  its  greateft  extent  from 
north  to  foijth  about  thirty-ftx  miles,  and  from  eaft 
to  weft  about  twenty-four. 

This  country,  agreeable  to  its  natural  fituation,  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  I tower  Eichsfeld ; both  which 
are  in  a manner  feparated  by  the  mountains  of  Dnhn. 
The  Lower  Eichsfeld  ronftitutes  the  northertrpart  of 
the  country,  anu  is  fmaller  than  the  Upper , but  more 
level,  warm,  and  fertile.  It  affords  a lufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn,  together  with  a good  breed  of  cattle, 
and  a great  deal  of  flax  and  tobacco.  The  Upper 
Eichsfeld,  which  lies- to  the  fouth,  is  for  the  moft  part 
mountainous,  and  has  a cold,  though  whotefome  air ; 
but  as  it  does  not  produce  a fufficient  quantity  of  corn, 
the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  what  they  want 
from  Thuringia.  This  divifion  is,  however,  very  po- 
pulous ; and  there  are  made  here  great  quantities  of 
ferge  and  linen. 

The  high  fituation  of  this  country  is  the  reafon  that 
so  rivers  enter  the  Eichsfetd ; though  fome  run  out 


of  it,  as  the  Leina,  the  Latter,  which  on  leaving  this 
country  foon  falls  into  the  IVefel,  the  Unfrut,  the 
TUippcr,  and  t He  Rutne. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  many  Proteft- 
ants  in  the  Eichsfeld  ; but  their  number  has  gradually 
decreafed,  and  the  prevailing  religion  is  the  Popifti. 
Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  devote  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcience's,  areinftrufted  either  at  Heiligen - 
fadt  or  at  Duderfadt ; at  the  former  place  the  Jefuits 
ufed  to  be  the  teachers,  but  now  that  feminary  is  put 
under  the  fuperintendaOce  of  other  mafters ; at  the 
latter,  the  profeflors  are  chofen  from  among  the 
clergy  : after  which  the  ftudents  vifit  foreign  univer- 
fities.  In  the  Lower  Eichsfeld  the  Lower  Saxon  Ian* 
guage  is  fpoken,  and  in  the  Upper  the  Thttringiati. 

The  provincial  ftates  conlift  of  the  prelates,  with 
the  abbeftes  of  the  nunneries*  whofe  places  are  filled 
by  the  provofts  ; of  the  nobility  ; and  of  the  towns  of 
Heiligenfadt,  Duderfadt , Stadt-Worbis,  and  Trejfurt. 
Their  provincial  diets  are  held  in  the  open  air,  about 
four  miles  from  Heiligenfadt ; or,  when  the  weather 
is  very  unfavourable,  in  the  council-houfe  at  Heiligen- 
fadt, in  the  prefence  of  an  electoral  envoy  and  two 
commiffioners. 

The  elector  governs  the  Eichsfeld  by  a lieutenant, 
whofe  place  is  fupplied  by  an  adminiftrator.  At  Hei- 
ligenfadt are  the  fupreme  temporal  courts  ; namely, 
the  provincial  regency,  which  manages  matters  poli- 
tical, public,  and  criminal  ■,  the  upper  land-court,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  prefeflurates  of  the  noble 
and  clauftral-courts,  in  both  which  the  lieutenant,  or 
his  adminiftrator,  prefides  ; together  with  the  electo- 
ral provincial  tax-office,  and  the  electoral  foreft-office. 
In  this  country  are  alfo  fixf  clauftral  and  fifteen  noble 
judicatories. 

Heiligenstadt,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  th t Leina  and  the  Geifed ; 
it  is  the  feat  of  the  lieutenancy  and  the  fupreme  tem- 
poral judicatory,  and  contains  in  it  a caftle  finely  built 
of  free-ftone,  where  the  regency  and  provincial  ju- 
dicatory hold  their  meetings  ; together  with  an  elec- 
toral town  judicatory,  a town-council,  and  a collegi- 
ate foundation  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  It  had  alfo- 
a Jefuits  college,  and  now  has  an  academy,  and  three 
churches.  In  1739  this  town  was  almoft  wholly  de« 
ftroyed  by  fire,  but  has  been  fince  rebuilt. 

We  now  come  to  the  city  and  territory  of  Erfurt. 
This  city  is  fituated  in  Thuringia,  cf  which  it  is  ef- 
teemed  the  capital,  though  it  was  never  owned  by  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony  as  a ftate  cf  that  circle.  It 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  much  difpute  has  arifen  concerning  the  right  of 
the  elector  of  Mentz  to  that  city  ; but  thofe  electors 
maintain,  that  from  ancient  times  they  have  had  the 
fovereignty  over  it,  and  that  they  have  granted  the 
inhabitants  ail  their  immunities  and  privileges.  How- 
ever, in  virtue  cf  the  ftipulations  between  thofe  elec- 
tors and  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  the  proteftant  doctrine 
and  worffiiphas  been  agreed  to  be  maintained  in  the 
ftate  they  were  in  when  thofe  ftipulations  were  made ^ 
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and  tills  has  been  confirmed  by  the  eleftor  and  chap- 
ter. Hence  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
of  the  city  of  Erfuit  and  of  the  whole  country,  are 
Proteftants. 

I he  cit  y of  Erfurt  is  feated  on  the  Gem,  in 
50°49’N.  latitude,  and  in  ii°i4'  E.  longitude.  It 
is  large,  but  not  fufficiently  populous,  and  is  for  the 
nioft  part  built  in  the  old-fafhioned  tafte.  It  is 
fortified  and  defended  by  the  citadels  of  Peierjhurg 
and  Cyriacburg,  and  has  a garrifon  of  two  battalions 
of  imperial  and  electoral  troops ; and  a number  of 
noblemen  refide  in  the  town,  on  whom  feveral  privi- 
leges have  been  conferred  by  an  ordinance  publifh- 
.ed  in  1755.  It  has  a large  cathedral,  which  is  a 
fecular  foundation,  confining  of  a provoft,  a dean, 
fix  canons,  and  fix  vicars,  founded  as  a.  cloifter  by 
St.  Boniface,  in  the  year  1752.  The  whole  of  this 
large  ftruffure  refis  on  vaults,  without  any  pillars  to 
lupport  the  roof.  The  celebrated  great  bell  in  this 
church  weighs  two  hundred  and  feventy  five  centners, 
or  thirty  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  towers  of  this  church  have  been  demolilhed  by 
fire. 

Here  is  alfo  a cbllegiate  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Severus,  which  has  fix  canons  and  four  vicars.  Here 
was  likewife  a college  of  Jefuits;  and  a rich  monas- 
tery of  Benedidlines  ffill  fubfifts,  under  the  direction 
of  a mitred  abbot  •,  with  feven  other  cloifters,  four 
popilh  churches,  and  three  chapels.  The  Lutherans 
perform  their  worfhip  in  fix  churches,  and  have  five 
others  which  they  make  no  ufe  of.  They  have  alfo 
a feminary  in  a building  which  was  formerly  an  Au- 
guftine  cloifter.  Here  is  likewife  a celebrated  uni- 
.verfity,  which  has  five  .colleges.  The  theological 
faculty  is  entirely  Roman  catholic ; but  the  fenior 
of  the  Lutheran  clergy  is  profefTor  of  the  Augjburg 
confeflion,  and  receives  a yierly  falary  of  two  hundred 
rix-dollars,  from  the  eledlor.  The  other  faculties  are 
filled  up  equally  by  the  Lutheran  and  popilh  pro- 
fefiors.  To  this  univerfity  belong  a botanical  garden, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  .an  aftronomical  obfervatory, 
and  a riding  academy.  In  the  year  1754  an  academy 
. of  the  ufeful  fciences  was  alfo  founded  at  Erfurt. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  is  for  the  mofit 
part  fertile,  and  abounds  with  corn-fields  and  vine- 
yards ; but  wood  is  lcarce.  This  territory  includes 
in  it  two  towns  and  feventy-three  villages. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Electorate  cf  Triers,  or  Treves. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  ant^  Rivers.  Of  the 
Archbifhop,  his  Election,  Titles,  Arms,  and  Power; 
the  Offices  by  which  the  Government  is  adminifered ; 
his  Revenues  and  Forces  ; with  a Defcrjption  cf  the 
Cities  of  l'reves  and  Coblentz. 

TRIERS,  cr  Treves,  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
dutchy  of  Lorrain , on  the  eaft  by  certain  territories 


which  belong  to  the  elector  Palatine  in  the  circle  of 
the  Ut>per  Rhine,  <z nd  on  the  north  by  the  arch- 
biihopric  of  Cologne ; extending  in  length  about 
ninety. five  miles,  bi  . its  breadth  is  very  different. 

'J  he  country  is  pretty  mountainous  and  woody,  yet 
contains  good  paftures  for  cattle,  and  in  many  places 
fruitful  ^arable  land  ; but  does  not  produce  corn 
lulficient  for  the  inhabitants  : however,  the  growth 
of  wine  on  the  Mcfelle  is  very  confiderable.  The 
country  alfo  abounds  with  game,  and  has  mines  of 
filver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  calamy,  and  coal. 

.The  Mcfelle  is  the  principal  river  of  this  country, 

■ where  it  receives  the  Saar  and  the  Kyll,  after  which 
it  runs  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  country  of 
.Triers,  with  feveral  windings,  particularly  between 
the  mountains,  and  at  length,  having  received  the 
Lahn,  falls  into  the  Rhine. 

The  people  of  this  archbilhopric  are  of  the  Romijh 
church,  and  the  whole  of  the  archiepifcopal  jurifi 
diftion  is  divided  into  five  archdeaconates,  to  which 
belong  twenty  deconates  or  provincial  deaneries. 

The  archbifhop  of  Treves  is  elected  by  the  chapter, 
and  fwears  to  a capitulation  which  the  canons  of  that 
chapter  propofe  to  him;  and  the  pope  confirms  luch 
election  in  the  ufual  manner,  impowering  one  of  the 
new  elected  bifhops,  allotted  for  that  purpofe,  to 
confecrate  him. 

The  archiepifcopal  titles  are,  By  the  grace  of  God 
archbifhop  of  Treves , of  the  holy  Roman  empire 
throughout  Gaul  and  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  arch- 
chancellor and  elector,  and  alfo  adminiftrator  of 
1 Prum. 

The  arms  of  the  archbifhop  are,  on  account  of 
Treves,  a Ihield  quartered,  bearing  in  the  upper 
dexter  field,  and  alfo  in  the  lower  field  finifter,  a 
crofs  gules  in  a field  argent ; and  on  account  of  Prum, 
in  the  upper  field  finifter  and  the  lower  field  dexter, 
a lamb  argent,  bearing  a lmall  trophy,  on  which  is 
depicted  a crofs  on  a mount  verte,  in  a field  gules. 

Tins  archbilhop  is  in  rank  the  fecond  fpiritual 
eleflor.  At  the  election  of  an  emperor  he  delivers 
the  formula  of  the  election  oath  to  the  elector  of 
Mentz,  to  he  fworn  to  by  him  ; and  he  has  the  firff 
voice  at  the  election  of  the  emperor.  As  elector  he 
enjoys  .both  a feat  and  voice  in  the  electoral  council 
at  the  diets  of  the  empire  ; and,  as  archbifhop  of 
Treves , obtains  the  fecond  place  in  the  electoral 
Rhenifh  circle.  The  fuffragans  of  this  archbifhop 
are  the  bifhops  of. Mentz,  2 ull,  and  Verdun. 

In  January  1768  John  Philip,  archbilhop  and 
elector  cl  Triers,  delcended  from  the  illuftrious  houfe 
of  the  counts  of  Walderfdoff , died,  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  prince  Clement  of 
Saxony,  fon  of  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland,  who  is 
now  archbilhop  and  elector  of  Triers,  alfo  billiop  of 
Treiftngen  and  Augjhourg,  by  difpenfation  from  the 
Pope. 

The  chapter  of  Treves  confifts  of  forty  canons, 
among  whom  are  fixteen  capitulars,  and  twenty-four 
domieelli.  All  thefe  canons  muff,  at  leaff,  be  de- 
fcended  from  ancient  noble  families,  and  have  it  in 
3 their 
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their  power  to  exhibit  fixteen  anceflors  capable  of 
being  admitted  to  tournaments.  The  regency  of 
this  country  confifls  of  a chancellor,  a privy  and  re- 
regency councellors.  The  court  of  revifion  confifls 
of  a direftor,  four  revilion  counfellors,  and  one  ac- 
tuary : before  this  court  procefies  are  brought  from 
both  the  aulic  judicatories,  one  of  which  is  at  Treves 
in  the  upper  archbifiiopric,  and  the  other  at  Coblentz  ; 
and  to  thefe  aulic-courts  appeals  lie  from  the  feveral 
courts  in  the  towns  and  prefedlurates. 

The  revenues  of  the  eleftor  are  faid  to  amount 
annually  to  about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 
The  taxes  raifed  are  agreed  to  at  the  land-diets  by 
the  land-ftates.  In  the  year  1714  thefe  (fates  mutu- 
ally agreed  in  what  manner  and  proportion  the  aids 
to  be  granted  yearly  to  the  fovereign  ihould  be  annu- 
from  each  (fate  ; namely,  that  there  Ihould  be  levied 
ally  paid  by  each  married  couple  one  Rhenifh  florin, 
but  by  widowed  perfons  only  half  a florin  : and  that 
a certain  fum  Ihould  be  annually  paid  by  perfons  of 
every  occupation  ; as  for  inftance,  by  haberdalhers, 
manufadfurers,  inn-keepers,  &c. 

The  archbilhop  has  regular  forces  and  a militia  : 
the  former  generally  confflt  of  the  circle  troops, 
which  the  eleflor  of  Treves  is  bound  to  maintain, 
and  which  amount  to  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred  men  •,  but  this  deflorate  is  fuppofed  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  6000  troops.  The  eleftor  has  a 
life-guard  of  forty  perfons. 

d'he  principal  places  in  this  electorate  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Treves,  or  Triers,  the  capital  of  the  upper  arch- 
bifhopric,  is  feated  between  two  mountains  on  the 
river  Mofelle , over  which  it  has  a coftly  (tone  bridge. 
This  city  is  fituated  in  490  38'  N.  latitude,  and  in  6° 
1 o'  E.  longitude,  and  is  fo  ancient,  that  it  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Treveri  long  before  the  birth  of  Chrilt. 
The  ancient  Roman  emperors  afterward  refided  here  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Conlfantine  the  Great  it  was  the 
capital  of  all  Gaul.  Here  are  fome  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  theatre.  The  archiepifcopal  court  or 
palace  was  re-built  by  the  elector  Francis  George, 
and  hands  near  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  feated  on  a hill,  and  is  a large  building. — 
There  are  alfo  three  collegiate  and  five  parifh- 
churches,  with  three  colleges  of  Jefuits,  now  fup- 
prefied,  and  thirteen  monafteries  and  nunneries  ; a 
houfe  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  a manfion  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  St.  John.  Here  is  alfo  an  uni- 
verfitv. 

Coblentz,  in  Latin  ConJJuentia,  the  capital  of  the 
lower  archbifiiopric,  is  feated  near  the  influx  of  the 
Mofelle  into  the  Rhine,  in  latitude  50°  39'  and  in 
longitude  70  23'.  Here  was  a citadel  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  kings  of  the  Franks  kept  their 
court  here.  The  Rhine  on  the  one  fide,  and  the 
Mofelle  on  the  other,  render  the  fpot  on  which 
the  city  Hands  a fort  of  peninfula,  and  ferve  it  for 
ditches.  Over  the  latter  is  a llone  bridge  of  four- 
teen arches  ; but  it  is  fo  narrow,  that  two  coaches 
Vol.  II. 
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can  hardly  go  a-breaff.  At  its  extremities  are  dou- 
ble gates,  towers,  and  port  cullifes,  with  fome  pieces 
of  canon  to  command  the  paflage.  1 he  fortificat  - 
ons  of  the  city  confiA  of  ftrong  baflions,  provided 
with  cavaliers,  ravelins,  half-moons,  large  and  deep 
ditches,  a good  counterfcarp  and  covered  way,  all 
well-paved,  palifadoed,  and  mounted  with  brafs  guns. 
The  Mofelle  is  very  rapid,  as  well  as  the  Rhine ; and 
where  the  two  rivers  meet,  it  is  ealy  to  diftinguilh. 
the  water  of  the  one  from  the  other  ; that  of  the 
Rhine  being  yellowifh,  and  the  Mofelle  being  fo 
clear,  that  the  bottom  may  be  diftindtiy  feen  ; but 
what  is  very  furpriling,  they  have  Inch  fcarcity  of 
filh  in  this  place  that  there  is  hardly  enough  for  the 
elector's  table  on  fall;  days. 

BefiJes  the  principal  church  here  are  two  collegiate 
churches,  an  epifcopal  feminary,  and  a feminary 
with  feven  monalleries  and  nunneries,  and  until  late- 
ly a college  of  Jefuits. 

The  citadel,  which  is  named  Ehrenbrejtstein, 
is  an  important  fortrefs,  feated  on  a mountain,  oppo- 
fite  to  Coblentz  ; and  the  afeent  to  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  being  by  a winding  road  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  There  are  three  gates  to  be  palled  before  you 
can  enter  the  citadel,  and  upon  the  outermoft  is  a 
flatue  of  brafs,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arms,  and  holding  a lilly  in  her 
hand  : this  figure  is  about  fifteen  feet  high.  On  pafs- 
ing  through  this  gate,  you  come  to  a fquare,  on 
one  fide  of  which  is  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  the 

magazines  and  barracks  occupy  the  three  others. 

Here,  among  other  curiofities,  is  a cannon  of  a 
prodigious  magnitude,  it  being  eighteen  feet  and  a 
half  long,  its  bore  a foot  and  a half  in  diame- 
ter, and  its  breech  three  feet  four  inches  : it 
carries  a ball  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
weight,  and  confequently  its  charge  is  ninety- 
four  pounds  of  powder.  From  this  fquare  you  pro- 
ceed to  another,  in  which  is  a fine  fountain.  In  the 
middle  of  a large  Hone  bafon  Hands  a marble  pillar 
upon  a brafs  pedeflal,  adorned  with  the  elector’s  arms, 
and  furrounded  with  four  dolphins  of  the  lame  me- 
tal. On  the  top  of  this  column  is  a ftatue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  bruifing  the  ferpent,  which  is  alfo  of 
brafs,  about  twelve  feet  in  height.  rLhe  well  of  this 
fortrefs  is  faid  to  be  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep, 
and  to  have  coH  great  fums,  as  there  was  a neceffity 
to  dig  it  out  of  the  folid  rock. 

The  fortifications  of  this  citadel  are  good,  but  ir- 
regular, from  the  inequality  of  the  rocks  on  which 
they  are  built ; and  indeed  it  may  be  eHeemed  im- 
pregnable, for  in  it  is  all  that  art  can  add  to  nature. 
The  gate  is  covered  by  a vaH  horn-work,  with  a 
ditch  before  it,  beyond  which  is  a large  half-moon. — 
There  is  no  advanced  work,  or  fally-port,  but  what 
is  flanked.  On  the  fide  toward  the  river,  there  are 
lines  of  communication  to  the  right  and  left,  worked 
through  the  fleepefl  parts  of  the  mountain  •,  and 
where  the  fituation  would  admit  of  it,  they  have 
U u built 
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built  well-faced  redoubts,  which  render  the  accefs  to 
,t  very  difficult.  The  fort  below  is  on  a Hraight 
line,  and  confiHs  of  three  bullions,  with  their  cur- 
tains commanding  the  river. 

From  this  citadel  is  the  mod  delightful  profpeft  in 
ail  Germany.  Fir II,  one  fees  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain the  elector’s  palace,  Handing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  ; this  river,  and  the  Mofelle , with  the 
whole  city  of  Goblentz  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
built  upon  a neck  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  thefe 
two  rivers  In  tire  middle  of  the  Rhine  two  little 
iflands  are  feen,  one  about  half  a league  above  the 
town,  Ihaped  like  a heart,  about  a quarter  of  a 
league  long,  and  in  it  is  a very  fine  convent  of  Bene- 
dictines •,  the  other,  about  a league  below  the  town, 
is  twice  as  long  ps  the  former,  and  upon  it  Hands  a 
pretty  confiderable  village,  and  a convent  of  Ber- 
nardinos : a chartreufe  or  Carthufian  monaftery, 
which  is  feated  on  a riling  ground,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  profpeft ; and  the  farther  part  of 
thelandfcape  preients  a plealing  variety  of  little  hills, 
vineyards,  plains,  valleys,  villages,  cadles,  convents, 
and  pleafure-houfes.  Inlhort,  this  fortrefs  commands 
all  the  adjacent  country,  and  is  jufily  reckoned  one  of 
the  HrongeH  places  in  Germany , and  called  the  Key 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle. 

The  apartments  of  the  elector’s  palace  are  not  ve- 
ry large  ; but  they  are  adorned  with  beautiful  ta- 
peflries.  There  is,  however,  a hall  above  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  on  the  deling  of  which  are  painted  in 
compartments  foveral  events  in  the  hiltory  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  dElius  Verus.  It  is  alio  adorned 
with  many  good  portraits  : among  others  are  thofe 
of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  Charles  VI.  with  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  eleftor  of  Branderburg.  Among 
the  principal  tapeftry  hangings,  are  the  hiltory  of  Jo- 
feph  and  his  brethren,  in  twelve  pieces ; that  of 
Bdifarius,  in  eight  pieces  ; but  the  finelt  of  all  re- 
prefents  the  Horv  ol  Meleagar  and  Atalanta,  in  fix 
large  pieces.  His  highnefs’s  chamber  is  hung  with 
red  damafk,  the  bed  and  arm-chairs  are  of  the  fame, 
and  the  whole  adorned  with  gold  fringe. 

The  chapel  is  fmall,  but  very  elegant,  and  beauti- 
fied with  paintings  in  feparate  compartments,  repre- 
fenting  the  molt  remarkable  paflagcs  in  our  Saviour’s 
life  ; fome  of  them  by  BaptiHa,  an  Italian  nr  after ; 
and  tire  refi  by  Hector,  a famous  German  painter. — 
The  deling  is  adorned  with  g it  fculptures. 

The  garden  is  of  no  great  extent,  there  being  but 
little  earth  betw  een  the  rock  and  the  Rhine ; it  is, 
however,  embellilhed  with  Hatues,  fountains,  and  a 
fine  orangery.  A large  harbour  which  extends  along 
the  river,  is  one  of  its  moft  confiderable  ornaments, 
it  being  above  three  hundred  feet  in  length  ; and 
from  the  openings  of  this  bower  you  fee  the  Rhine , 
the  Mofelle,  the  town  of  ColAentz , the  bridge  acrofs 
the  Mofelle,  the  chartreufe  or  monafiery,  and  a 
very  fine  country  to  the  di fiance  of  three  or  four 
leagues. 


The  chartreufe,  or  Carthufian  monaftery,  is  de- 
lightfully fituated,  about  the  diftance  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a league  from  the  town  : in  the  way  to  it  vou 
continually  meet  with  chapels  in  the  manner  of  ora- 
tories, adorned  with  Hatues  reprefenting  the  principal 
actions  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  from  his  birth  to  his  refur- 
rection. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Bledlorate  of  Cologne. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  The  Preroga- 
tives, Titles,  Arms,  Revenues,  and  Forces  of  the 
EleElor  ; with  a particular  Defcription  of  the  Impe- 
rial City  of  Cologne,  and  the  other  remarkable  Places 
in  that  Electorate.. 

COLOGNE,  the  laH  of  the  three  fpiri- 
tual  electorates  we  have  to  mention,  extends  along 
the  weHern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  dutchy 
of  Cleves  on  the  north,  the  electorate  of  Treves  on  the 
fouth,  the  dutchy  of  Juliers  and  the  Netherlands  on 
the  weft,  and  the  dutchy  of  Be,g,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  the  Rhine , on  theeailj.  extending  above 
ninety  miles  in  length,  but  hardly  any  where  above 
feven  or  eight  in  breadth.  The  archiepifcopal  coun- 
tries, however,  do  not  lie  together  ; but  many  of 
them  are  feparated  by  other  countries.  The  longeH 
connected  part  is  that  juH  mentioned  ; but  another 
portion  of  it  lies  chiefly  between  the  dutchy  of  Ju- 
liers and  the  archbifhopric  of  Treves  y and  another  is 
in  IVeflphalia,  and  terminates  to  the  eafl  on  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Paderborn,  W old&c,  and  Heffe  ; to  the  fouth 
on  the  counties  of  Witgenjlein  and  Naffau,  and  on 
the  dutchy  of  Berg  ; to  the  weH  on  the  fame,  and 
the  county  of  Mark  ; to  the  north  on  the  bifhopric 
of  Munjler  and  the  county  of  Lieppe ; extending 
from  north  to  fouth  forty-feven  miles,  and  from  eaft 
to  weH  thirty-  eight. 

The  countries  lubjeCl  to  the  archbifhopric  are  of 
very  different  natures  and  values  : one  part  of  them 
is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  another  fandy,  and 
another  fruitful.  The  woody  traCIs  afford  much 
game  ; the  country  fituated  on  the  Rhine  abounds 
with  vineyards,  and  the  rivers  with  fiffx. 

In  this  archbifhopric  none  but  thole  of  the  Romifh 
church  enjoy  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  y 
but,  notwithftanding  this,  there  are  many  refident 
Proteftants. 

This  country  was  a bifhopric  in  the  year  314,  and 
was  made  an  archbifhopric  in  the  eighth  century. — 
The  archbifhops  early  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
pallium,  and  that  of  bearing  the  crofs  j and  in  the 
tenth  century  they  were  deemed  equal  to  the  arch- 
bifhops of  Mentz  and  Triers  ; and  they  Hill  bear  the 
title  of  arch-chancellor  throughout  all  Italy,  though 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  exercillng  their  office. — 

Bolides 


Cologne^  EUR 

Befides  the  prerogatives  which  this  prelate ‘enjoys  In 
common  with  all  the  other  ele&ors,  he  is  poffeffed  of 
fome  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Thus,  at  the  election  of 
the  king  of  the  Romans , and  of  the  emperor,  he  has 
the  next  voice  after  the  ele£lor  of  Treves,  and  lits  at 
puplic  affemblies,  when  held  within  his  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdicftion,  or  out  of  it  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  at  the 
emperor’s  right  hand  ; and  both  he  and  the  elector 
of  I 'reves , fhare  the  honour  of  precedence  alter- 
nately. 

The  conftant  title  of  the  ele&or  of  Cologne  runs 
thus  : By  the  grace  of  Gon  arctibh'hop  ui  Q ologne, 
and  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire 
throughout  all  Italy  : as  alio  elector  and  legatus  no- 
tus  of  the  holy  apoftolic  fee,  duke  of  Engern  and 
JVeJlphalia,  &c. 

His  arms  on  account  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Co- 
logne are,  a crofs  fable  in  a field  argent  ; for  the 
dutchy  of  W-eJlpkalia , a white  horfe  ialient  in  a field 
gules  ; for  the  dutchy  of  Engern , three  hearts  or  in 
a field  gules  ; and  for  the  county  of  Arenjherg , an 
eagle  argent  in  a field  azure. 

The  chapter  has  itsrefidence  at  the  archiepifcopal 
cathedral  in  the  imperial  city  of  Cologne,  and  con- 
fifts  of  twenty- five  canonries,  and  a number  of  do- 
micelli. 

The  elector  of  Cologne  has  the  following  offices, 
the  privy-conference,  the  aulic  council,  or  regency- 
college,  and  the  aulic  judicatory. 

The  electoral  revenues  arifing  from  the  archiepif- 
copal countries,  according  to  Mr.  Bufching,  are  not 
very  confiderable  ; but  others  fay,  that  in  time  of 
peace  thofe  of  Cologne  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum,  and  that 
of  his  other  territories  to  nearly  as  much  more ; but 
he  cannot  commence  a war  without  the  confent  of 
the  chapter,  who  may  convene  the  ftates  in  order  to 
oppofe  him  The  elector  maintains  a life-guard  of 
halberdiers  and  yeomen,  together  with  a regiment;  of 
foot-guards.  The  military  force  which  this  electo- 
rate is  fuppofed  capable  of  railing,  is  about  fix  thou- 
fand men. 

The  prefent  archbifhop  and  ele&or  of  Cologne  is 
Maximilian  Francis,  fecond  brother  to  the  emperor, 
born  December  I 756,  and  elected  in  1784,  alfo  that 
fame  year  bifhop  of  Munjler. 

The  land-ftates  here  confift  of  the  prelates,  nobi- 
lity, and  towns  : and  the  land-diets  in  the  proper 
archbifhopric  are  ufually  held  at  Bonne. 

In  the  archiepifcopal  countries  are  fifty-two  towns 
and  above  feventeen  boroughs,  the  principal  places 
in  which  are  the  following  : 

Bonne,  a fmall  but  well-inhabited  city,  in  which 
the  eledlor  refides,  is  fitnated  on  the  weft-flde  of  the 
Rhine,  twelve  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Cologne.  It 
Bands  in  a fruitful  country  that  produces  good  wine  ; 
and  the  woods,  together  with  a ridge  of  mountains 
contiguous,  abound  with  game-  The  fine  palace  in 
this  city  was  begun  in  the  year  1718.  Betides  the 
principal  church,  which  is  a ftately  building,  there 
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is  a collegiate  and  parilh-church.  The  Jefuits  had 
likewife  a college,  and  feveral  orders  have  their  con- 
vents. In  the  years  1673,  1689,  and  iim  *...y 

was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  IrGpGrialifts  and  their 
allies : in  the  laft-mentioncd  year  it  was  taken  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough , and  upon  its  reflitution  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  its  fortifications  were  to  be  de- 
molifhed. 

The  imperial  city  of  Cologne,  by  the  Ger- 
mans called  Keulen , and  in  Latin  Colonia  Agrippina, 
is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  largeil  cities  of  German-;, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  according  to  Mr 
Malice tyne’s  Tabic:,  in  co'"’  55'  N.  latitude,  and  in 
70  5'  E.  longitude.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
Ubii,  w ho  were  taken  into  the  protection  of 'the 
Romans,  and  removed  to  the  weft  of  the  Rhine, 
where  they  founded  a town  ; to  which,  by  order  of 
the  emprefs  Agrippina,  confort  to  Claudius,  who 
was  born  there,  a Roman  colony  was  fent  : whence 
aroie  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina,  from  the  firlt 
word  of  which  the  appellation  of  Cologne  received  its 
origin.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Secunda, 
and  continued  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  till  the 
Franks  put  an  end  to  their  dominion  in  the  fifth 
century.  At  prefent  it  is  the  refidence  of  the  chap- 
ter of  the  archbifhopric  of  Cologne , as  alfo  of  the 
pope’s  nuncio. 

This  city  affords  a very  agreeable  profpeft  at  a dis- 
tance ; and  being  fituated  in  a plain  and  level  coun- 
try, the  valf  number  of  its  fteeples  make  a fine  apt- 
pearance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a half  moon, 
and  has  one  firong  wall  on  the  fide  next  the  Rhine, 
with  out-works,  half-moons,  and  ravelins  : the  walls 
of  the  city  have  alfo  eighty-three  towers,  and  three 
deep  ditches  round  them  ; they  are  planted  with 
rows  of  fine  trees,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  are 
dated.  A flying  bridge  extends  over  the  Rhine  to 
the  town  of  Units,  which  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river.  This  flying-bridge,  as  it  is  called,  is  well- 
contrived;  it  is  built  on  large  flat  boats,  fo  well  belayed 
with  ropes  and  iron  chains,  that  it  is  impoffible  they 
can  be  loofened  ; and  there  are  five  or  fix  boats,  of 
a fmaller  fize,  that  lie  at  anchor  in  a ftraight  line,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  at  equal  difiances  from  earh 
other,  and  two  muikets-lliot  above  the  bridge.  To 
thefe  boats  are  faftened  two  firong  cables,  the  ends 
of  which  pafs  through  pullies  fixed  at  the  top  of  pofts 
within  the  bridge,  and  make  it,  when  loofened,  tack 
and  veer  merely  by  the  current  of  the  water,  without 
any  need  of  rowing,  or  any  other  working,  except 
fleering.  It  is  faid  that  the  continual  paflage  by  this 
bridge  brings  into  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  a re- 
venue of  above  ten  thoufand  crowns  a year. 

Among  the  buildings  of  this  city,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter  deferves  particular  notice  ; and  it  would  be 
very  magnificent  were  it  quite  finilhed,  for  a part  of 
it  is  extremely  fine.  The  iteeple  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  affords  a line  view  of  the  city- — ~ 
The  choir  is  laid  to  be  the  higkeft  in  German y,  and 
U u 2 the 
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the  chancel  is  fupported  hv  four  rows  of  large  pillars. 
Upon  the  principal  altar  in  the  choir  lies,  in  a (liver 
coffin,  the  corpfe  of  St.  Englebert,  archbiffiop  of  Co- 
log/ 1 , who  l'u  iere cl  martyrdom  under  Dioclefiari  or 
Maximin.  His  ftattte  of  white  marble,  in  his  ponti- 
ficals, lies  upon  a table  of  black  marble,  leaning  hts 
head  upon  his  hand  ; and  at  his  feet  lland  two  angels 
of  white  marble,  the  one  holding  a crown,  the  other 
a branch  of  palm  gilt.  There  are  feveral  other  anci- 
ent tombs  ; but  the  moll  celebrated  of  them  all  are 
thofe  of  the  three  kings,  or  eaftern  magi,  who  came 
to  offer  prefetits  to  the  infant  jefut  •,  ior  it  is  pre- 
tended that  their  remains  were  removed  hither  from 
Milan  in  the  year  i 162,  when  Frederic  Barbaroffa 
laid  watte  that  city.  Thefe  bodies  are  depofited  in  a 
large  purple  ffirine  fpotted  with  gold,  upon  a pedef- 
tal  of  brafs,  in  the  mid  ft  of  a fquare  maufoleum  of 
marble.  This  maufoleum  is  in  a fmall  chapel  behind 
the  choir  ; and  the  ffirine  is  opened  every  morning 
at  nine  o’clock,  when  thefe  kings  are  ihewn  lying  at 
full  lengt  h ; but  two  of  the  canons  mu  ft  always  be 
prefent.  They  here  report  abundance  of  miracles 
wrought  by  them  ; and,  among  the  reft,  that  there 
being  a great  drought  in  Hungay,  many  people  came 
from  thence  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  thefe  three 
magi,  who  are  laid  to  have  promifed  them  rain  ; 
which  falling  foon  after  in  great  plenty,  a body  of  the 
Hunza;ians,  in  remembrance  of  this  miracle,  come 
every  feven  years  in  pilgrimage  to  Cologne,  where 
they  are  entertained  by  the  magiftra  es  for  a fortnight 
in  a handfome  houfe  built  for  that  purpofe.  On  each 
of  the  heads  of  thefe  pretended  kings  is  placed  a 
crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  flones  of  vari- 
ous kinds-,  and  their  names,  Gafpar,  Melchior,  and 
Balthazar,  are  in  purple  characters  upon  a little  grate 
before  the  ffirine,  which  is  immenfely  rich,  it  being 
adorned  with  an  infinite  number  of  large  and  valuable 
pearls,  belides  other  precious  ftor.es  of  all  colours, 
among  which  is  an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a pigeon’s 
egg.  A little  above  the  ffirine  hang  two  large  golden 
eups,  and  a man  on  horfeback  of  t he  fame  metal  : 
thefe  are  votive  pieces  offered  to  the  three  kings. — 
0ppofite  to  them  are  fix  large  ffiver  branches,  with 
tapers  of  virgin  wax,  which  burn  day  and  night.— 
Under  a Vermillion  grate  before  the  (brine  are  two 
Latin  verfes  cut  on  marble,  importing  that  “ here 
t(  three  bodies  of  the  magi  lie  entire,  and  no  part  of 
«<  them  any  where  elfe.”  At  the  top  of  the  front  of 
the  maufoleum  the  hiftorv  of  their  adoration  is  repre- 
fented  in  baflb  relievo  upon  white  marble  ; over  the 
fculpture  is  a large  ftar  gilt;  and  in  another  part  of 
the  maufoleum  are  fix  Latin  lines,  alluding  to  their 
thr.e  offerings,  and  the  three  devotional  ufes  to  be 
made  of  them;  namely,  tears,  a pure  heart,  and 
prayers  offered  to  Chrift  from  a humble  foul.  Upon 
the  back  of  the  maufoleum  is  reprelented  in  baffo  re- 
lievo, upon  white  marble,  the  hiftory  of  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  tne  three  magi  from  Milan  to  Cologne,  with 
the  proceifion  made  011  that  oeculion. 


Cologne, 

In  the  church  of  St.  Urfula  are  fhewn  the  tombs 
of  the  eleven  thoufand  virgins  maflacred  bv  the  Huns 
at  Cologne.  This  idle  ftory  has  been  fully  refuted  by 
archbiffiop  Ufher,  and  renounced  by  learned  men  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  all  agree  that  it  is  founded 
on  a mi  flake  ariiing  from  ihe  ancient  manner  of  fet- 
ting  down  the  names  and  titles  of  the  faints.  The 
above  learned  proteftant  divine  fuppofes  that  St.  Ur- 
fula’s  companion  was  named  Undecilftil'ra,  and  that 
her  name  was  mi  (taken  for  Unlearn  millia,  or  eleven 
thoufand  ; " conjecture  which  is  fupported  by  an  an- 
cient Miflal  in  the  Sarbonne,  where  the  feaft  of  St. 
Urfula,  patronefs  of  the  Sarbonne,  is  thus  exprefled  : 
Feftum.S.  S.  Urfulae,  Undecimilke,  & fociarum  Vir- 
ginum  &Martyrum. 

But  to  return.  It  is  pretended  that  the  earth  is 
here  rendered  fo  holy  by  thefe  virgins,  that  it  will  not 
receive  any  other  corpfe  ; as  a confirmation  of  which, 
they  (hew  at  fome  diftance  the  tomb  of  the  daughter 
of  a certain  duke  of  Brabant , who,  on  an  attempt 
being  made  to  bury  her  on  that  fpot,  is  faid  to  haver 
raifed  herfelf  up,  and  remained  fufpended  in  the  air  ; 
upon  which  the  corpfe  was  depofited  in  an  adjoining 
tomb,  which  is  fixed  upon  iron  fupporters  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  againftone  of  the  pillars 
of  the  church.  In  a large  chapel  on  one  fide  of  the 
fame  church  are  to  lie  feen  the  bones  of  thole  eleven 
thoufand  legendary  faints  ; the  walls  are  adorned  with 
rows  of  bufts  gilt,  in  which  they  pretend  the  heads  of 
many  of  thefe  virgins  are  preferved  ; and  fome  of 
them  have  cafes  of  cloth  of  gold,  velvet,  and  rich 
filks.  Their  bones  are  hung  up  in  as  decent  a man- 
ner as  the  fwords  and  piftols  are  ranged  in  an  armou- 
ry ; and  among  thefe  fome  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
children  five  or  fix  years  old  : but  a celebrated  phyli- 
cian  of  this  place  was  treated  as  a heretic  for  faying 
there  were  among  them  two  or  three  bones  of  large 
maftifl-dogs,  and  boafiing  he  could  incontefiibly 
prove  it ; for  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a con- 
iiderable  fine,  and  banifhed  the  dioceie  of  Cologne. — 
The  church  is  full  of  the  tombs  ereCted  for  thefe  vir- 
gins : that  of  St.  Urfula  is  of  black  and  white  marble, 
about  two  palms  broad  and  fix  long  ; her  ftatue  of 
white  marble  lies  at  full  length,  crowned  with  agar- 
land  of  flowers,  and  at  her  feet  is  a dove.  The  re- 
venue of  this  church,  which  muft  be  very  confidera- 
ble  from  the  offerings  made  by  pilgrims,  and  other 
devout  perfons,  belongs  entirely  to  an  abbefs  and  fix 
canonefl’es,  who,  to  do  honour  to  Sc.  Uriuia,  muft 
all  be  countefies. 

The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Gerion,  has  ten  ca- 
nons, and  a great  number  of  chaplains,  all  of  whom 
enjoy  a very  handfome  revenue.  The  choir  of  this 
church  is  covered  with  tapeftry,  and  with  nine  hun- 
dred heads  of  Moonjls  cavaliers,  the  companions  of 
Gregory,  an  Ethiopian  prince.  Thefe  were  all  Chrif- 
tians,  and  in  going  to  join  the  emperor  Conftantine’s 
army  they  were  taken  and  (lain.  They  are  ranged  in 
little  niches,  between  every  two  of  which  is  a gilt  fo- 
liage 
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liage  of  carved  work  ; and  a cap  of  fcirlet,  adorned 
with  j)earls,  upon  every  head.  In  a corner  of  this 
church  is  fhewn  otre  of  the  pillars  of  this  fcafl'old  on 
which  all  thofe  holy  martyrs  were  beheaded  ; and 
this  pillar  of  a fcaffold  is  of  fine  jafiper  fpotted  with 
blood,  and  about  a foot  in  diameter. 

The  church,  which  till  lately  belonged  to  the  Je- 
fuits  college,  is  a very  lofty  and  elegant  building. — 
Againftthe  pillars  which  fupport  the  deling  are  fla- 
tues  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  of  many  other  faints, 
as  large  as  the  life.  The  pulpit  deferves  attention  on 
account  of  the  fculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
Before  the  principal  altar  hangs  a filver  lamp  of  ex- 
quifite  workmanfli'p,  fix  feet  in  height : the  figures 
of  Chrifir,  with  the  five  wife  and  five  foolifh  virgins 
in  the  parable,  are  represented  in  relievo  with  great 
delicacy.  This  church  has  few  good  pidfure-,  but  its 
wealth  is  immenfe  ; one  altar  is  upon  particular  occa- 
lions  covered  with  a kind  of  embroidery,  with  gold 
wire  and  pearls  ; another  is  enriched  with  a vaft  num- 
ber of  rubies,  fome  of  them  very  large  ; another  is  of 
mafly  filver,  and  contains  in  balfo  relievo  the  hiftory 
of  the  aflumption  of  the  holy  Virgin,  with  St.  Igna- 
tius upon  one  fide,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the 
other.  There  is  alfo  one  of  mafly  filver,  with  a bor- 
der of  gold  embellished  with  pearls  ; another  of  gold 
brocade,  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  among  which  are 
many  of  great  value  ; another  oferimfon  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  decorated  with  carved  figures  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  St.  Jofeph,  the  Virgin,  Ignatius,  and  Xavier  : 
the  laft  is  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  and  of  a very 
extraordinary  magnitude.  Thefe  ornaments,  being 
only  ufed  to  adorn  the  great  altar  on  certain  folemn 
feftivals,  are  kept  in  the  veftry,  where  is  an  innume- 
rable quantity  of  branches,  candlefticks,  luftres,  bufts, 
vafes,  as  well  as  rich  chalices,  pattens,  cups,  plates, 
and  other  utenfils  for  mafs ; and  all  the  latter  are  of 
gold  enriched  with  precious  ftones. 

The  refetftorv  belonging  to  this  college  is  very  large 
and  well  wainfeotted ; the  cieling  is  adorned  with  fculp- 
ture,  and  is  hung  a1!  round  with  pictures  reprefenting 
the  principal  events  of  our  Saviour’s  life. 

The  church  of  the  Maccabees  has  on  the  outfide  of 
the  gate  a picture  reprefenting  Salomone,  the  mother 
of  thofe  martyrs,  trampling  Antiochus  Epiphanus  un- 
der her  feet.  She  holds  her  feven  Tons  crowned  with 
laurel  under  her  gown,  four  on  one  fide  and  three  on 
the  other.  Their  hiftory  is  painted  on  the  wall  in  the 
corner  of  the  church,  in  eight  different  pieces.  The 
heads  of  the  Maccabees  are  kept  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  principal  altar,  which  is  of  purple  embroidered 
with  gold  ; and  each  of  thefe  heads  has  a crown 
richly  adorned  with  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds. — 
They  likewife  fliew  here  the  pretended  head  of  St. 
Joachim,  the  father  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of 
St-  Anne  her  mother,  with  numberlefs  other  relics. 
The  hiftory  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  eleven  thoufand 
virgins  i - alfo  pahited  on  feveral  parts  of  the  walls, 
and  near  the  church  is  a well  into  which  they  pretend 
their  blood  was  poured.  The  Benediftines,  to  whom 
this  church  belongs,  pretend,  contrary  to  a tradition 
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among  the  Urfulines,  that  the  princefs  Urfula  was 
maffacred  on  the  (pot  where  the  principal  altar  ftands. 

The  church  of  St.  Pantaleon  is  adorned  with  pic- 
tures of  the  hiftory. of  that  faint,  who  was  a phyfician 
in  Nicomedia , and  is  reprefented  in  eighteen  pieces. 
The  emperor  Galerius  Armentarius  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  a variety  of  torments,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
herence to  his  religion. In  the  tenth  piece  he  is 

plunged  into  a cauldron  of  melted  lead,  which  one 
would  have  thought  would  have  burnt  him  to  the 
very  bone  ; but  the  legend  fays  he  came  out  unhurt. 
In  the  two  laft  paintings  he  is  precipitated  from  a high 
rock  into  the  lea,  with  a mill-ftone  tied  about  his 
neck  ; but  he  does  not  fink.  After  all  this  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  off  his  head;  which  was  no  iooner 
done,  than  they  pretend  there  fprung  out  two  foun- 
tains, the  one  of  blood  and  the  other  of  milk.  They 
alfo  fliew  here  a gold  box,  which  they  fay  contains 
the  allies  of  St  Pantaleon,  his  body  having  been 
burnt  at  Nicomedia.  In  this  church  is  alfo  the  hiftory 
of  St.  Alban,  in  twelve  capital  paintings  ; and  behind 
the  great  altar  they  pretend  to  fliow  liis  bones  depo- 
ilted  in  a fine  filver  fhritie. 

The  entrance.of  the  church  of  the  Apoftles  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  ftory  it  reprefents  ; which 
is  that  of  a burgomafter’s  wife  of  this  city,  who  being 
buried  here  in  15.71,  with  a valuable  ring  on  her 
finger,  the  fexton,  refolving  to  fteal  the  ring,  paid  a 
vilit  to  the  grave  ; but  was  fo  extremely  frightened 
when  he  found  the  fuppofed  deceafed  lady  grafp  him 
by  the  hand,  that  he  made  a precipitate  retreat.  The 
lady,  however,  rofe  from  her  tomb,  and  returning 
home,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  calling  to  a fervant, 
told  him  the  whole  adventure  ; but  the  fellow,  taking 
her  for  a ghoft,  ran  in  a great  fright  to  his  mailer, 
and  informed  him  of  what  had  happened;  when  the 
gentleman  immediately  cried,  that  lie  would  as  foon 
believe  his  horfes  were  in  the  garret.  Thefe  words 
were  no  fooner  uttered,  but  a great  noife  being  heard 
in  the  garret,  the  fervant  ran  up,  and  to  his  great 
amazement  found  fix  coach-horfes  there.  By  this 
time  the  lady  had  made  a fhift  to  get  in,  and  bv  the 
care  of  her  fervants  was  foon  fo  well  recovered,  that 
there  was  no  great  appearance  of  her  returning  to  the 
grave  for  that  time  ; and  the  next  day  the  horfes  were 
let  down  out  of  the  garret  by  certain  machines  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe.  Abfurd  as  this  ftory  is,  k is 
here  firmly  believed  ; and  to  this  day  there  are  fhewn 
in  the  fame  garret  feveral  wooden  horfes,  faid  to  be 
covered  with  the  {kins  of  thofe  that  were  feen  there  ; 
and  in  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apoftles  is  a lar^e 
piece  of  linen  cluth  fpun  by  the  lady  after  her  being 
releafed  from  the  grave,  which  event  fhe  furvived 
feven  years.  We  find  fome  authentic  teftimonies  of 
the  truth  of  this  memorable  ftory  ; but  in  thefe  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  horfes,  as  being  an  evident  and 
ridiculous  fiflion,  invented  to  heighten  the  wonder. 

Ihe  town-houfe  is  a vaft  Gothic  ftrudlure,  whjch 
thofe  who  fliew  it  fay  was  bu  ll  after  the  model  of 
the  ancient  capital  at  Rome.  In  the  front  is  a bafio 
relievo  reprefenting  a man  fighting  a lion  ; and  in 
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the  great  hall  are  five  pictures,  with  feveral  Latin  in- 
ficriptions  in  verfe  on  each,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hochfet,  gained  by  the 
bravery  and  condudt  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  ; with 
eulogiums  both  on  queen  Anne,  thofe  generals,  and 
the  Fng/Jh  and  Dutch.  The  entrance  of  the  cham- 
ber where  the  city-council  meet,  is  a veftibule  of  in- 
laid work,  after  the  antique  tafte  ; and  on  each  fide 
is  a Latin  diftich,  advifingthe  counfellors  to  leave  all 
partiality  behind  them,  and  declare  their  judgment 
freely  ; and,  at  their  going  out,  to  obferve  fidelity 
in  execution,  and  a prudent  taciturnity.  Upon  the 
infide  of  the  chamber  door  are  fix  verfes,  intimating 
the  duties  which  belong  to  the  office  of  a ruler  In 
this  apartment  is  a picture  of  the  la  ft  judgment,  fix- 
teen  feet  in  breadth,  and  eight  in  height.  On  the 
chimney-piece  is  a very  fine  crucifixion  by  Vandyke; 
on  one  fide  of  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, and  on  the  other  that  of  the  emprefs  his  con- 
fort.  In  this  ft ructure  are  feveral  rooms,  in  which 
are  depofited  a vaft  number  of  bows,  arrows,  crofs- 
bows,  bucklers,  and  other  antique  arms.  One  of 
thefe  crofs-bows  is  of  whalebone,  and  is  faid  to  be 
twelve  feet  long,  eight  inches  broad,  and  four  inches 
thick.  From  the  tower  of  this  building  is  a very  fine 
profpect  of  the  whole  city  and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  Ihort,  there  are  in  this  city  ten  collegiate  and 
nineteen  pari  fir  churches,  with  four  abbeys,  feven- 
teen  monafteries,  thirty-nine  nunneries,  fixteen  hof- 
pitals,  and  about  fifty  chapels.  The  numerous  pro- 
teftants  who  dwell  in  the  city  refort  to  Mulheim, 
where  they  publicly  perform  their  religious  worfhip. 
The  Jews  live  chiefly  at  Dints,  a mean  borough  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  elector ; its  houfes  are  of 
wood  plaiftered  with  white  clay,  and  its  few  ftreets 
extremely  filthy  and  ill  paved.  In  the  town,  fays 
our  author,  one  fees  more  fwine  than  men  : three 
fourths  and  upward  of  the  inhabitants,  although 
Jews,  yet  for  the  fake  of  profit,  fatten  large  herds  of 
thofe  animals,  which  their  law  forbids  them  to  eat, 
in  order  to  fell  them  at  a high  price  to  the  Chriftians. 
The  Jews  are  indeed  not  permitted  to  lie  one  night 
at  Cologne , nor  fo  much  as  to  enter  the  city  about  their 
private  affairs,  without  paying  a gold  florin  for  every 
hour  they  ftay,  and  being  efcorted  by  one  of  the  town 
guards,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  his  trouble. 
This  is  faid  to  be  defigned  for  a flanding  punifhment 
to  thefe  people,  on  account  of  their  ancestors  having 
poifoned  the  wells  and  fountains,  wirh  a defign  to  de- 
ltroy  the  inhabitants.  This,  however,  is  nothing 
more  than  a political  pretext  which  the  magiftrates 
probably  make  ufe  of,  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  fup- 
planting  the  citizens  in  trade. 

Cologne  was  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  and  pretends 
to  have  preferved  its  liberty  without  interruption  for 
many  centuries  ; but  the  calamities  of  war  have  often 
occafioned  great  diforders  in  its  government  and  com- 
merce. The  Dutch  make  ufe  of  it  as  a magazine  for 
their  trade  upon  the  Rhine,  and  this  has  engaged  that 
ifate  to  .defend  Cologne  on  all  occafions  againft  the 


pretenfions  of  the  eledlor.  Cologne  is  governed  by  the 
chapter  and  magiftrates,  the  latter  confifting  of  two 
burgomafters  and  forty-nine  counfellors.  The  elec- 
tor has  alfo  fome  power,  and  nominates  a magiftrate 
who  is  judge  in  criminal  caufes  ; and  the  city  fvvears 
allegiance  and  homage  to  the  new  eledlor,  fo  long  as 
he  continues  to  protedl  them  in  their  juft  rights  and 
privileges,  and  confirms  their  immunities.  As  a free 
and  imperial  city,  it  has  a feat  and  voice  at  the  diets 
of  the  circle  of  Wejlphalia,  and.at  thofe  of  the  empire 
in  the  college  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  enjoys  the 
firft  place  on  the  Rheni/h  bench.  Cologne  maintains 
four  companies  of  foldiers ; but  in  time  of  war  the 
emperor,  or  an  ally,  ufually  places  a garrifon  in  the 
city. 

Near  Renfe,  a fmall  town  feated  on  the  Rhine,  is  to 
be  feen  a remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  called  the 
Konigstuhl,  or  Regal  throne,  confifting  of  a rotun- 
da built  of  free-ftone,  the  roof  refting  upon  nine  ftone 
pillars,  one  of  which  Hands  in  the  middle.  This  ro- 
tunda is  eight  German  ells  and  a quarter  high,  above 
forty  in  compafs,  twelve  and  a quarter  in  diameter, 
and  furnifhed  with  feven  feats,  agreeable  to  the  an- 
cient number  of  electors.  The  afcent  to  it  is  by 
twenty-eight  ftone  fteps,  and  it  has  two  ftrong  doors. 
In  this  place  the  electors  formerly  held  previous  con- 
futations on  theeledlion  of  a king  and  emperor  ; and 
whenever  the  election,  on  account  of  any  impedi- 
ments, could  not  be  performed  at  Franckfort,  it  was 
done  here : the  electors  here  alfo  confulted  on  the 
weighty  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  here  the  emperors 
confirmed  their  privileges.  At  this  place  was  efta- 
blifhed  the  electoral  league  concluded  in  1338.  It 
was  particularly  chofen  by  the  eledlors,  becaufe  the 
four  electors  of  the  Rhine  have  places  belonging  to 
each  of  them  lying  near  it ; the  eledlor  of  Cologne  being 
poffeffed  of  Renfe,  the  eledtor  of  Mentor,  of  Upper 
Lahnjlein,  the  eledtor  of  Treves  of  Capelle,  and  the 
eledtor  Palatine  of  Braubach. 

SEC  T.  VI. 

Of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The  Re- 
volutions the  Palatinate  has  undergone  with  refpecl  to 
Religion  The  Titles  and  Arms  of  the  Electors  ; the 
public  Offices  of  the  Government,  with  the  Elector  s 
Revenues  and  Forces,  and  a Defcription  of  the  Cities 
of  Manheim  and  Heidelberg. 

THE  country  of  the  eledtor  Palatine,  alfo 
called  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Lower  Pa- 
latinate, to  diltinguifh  it  from  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  the  archbifhopric  of  Mentos,  the  bifhopric  of 
Worms , and  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  Franconia  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  dutchy  of 
Wirtemburg  and  the  bifhopric  of  Spire;  on  the  weft: 
by  Alface , the  dutchy  of  Deuxponts , and.  certain  dif- 
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tricts  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Mentz  ; and  on  the 
north  by  a part  of  that  archbilhopric  and  Triers  ; ex- 
tending about  a hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ie-venty 
in  breadth. 

This  country  is  indeed  partly  mountainous,  but  yet 
uncommonly  fertile,  producing  in  abundance  all  forts 
of  corn,  pulfe,  fruits,  clieftnuts,  and  walnuts  ; with 
line  paftures,  and  a good  breed  of  cattle;  together 
with  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  vineyards  which  pro- 
duce Neckar  and  Rhenijh  wine.  The  BergJlraJJe  is  an 
agreeable  highway  between  Heidelberg  and  Darmjladt ; 
it  is  planted  with  walnut-trees,  and  on  both  fides  has 
fruitful  fields  and  meadows,  intermixed  with  hills  and 
mountains,  which  on  the  right  fide  of  the  road,  in 
travelling  from  Heidelberg  to  Darmjladt , extend  to  a 
confiderable  length,  and  are  covered  on  their  fum- 
mits  with  woods, but  towards  the  plain  with  vineyards. 
The  numerous  walnut-trees  on  the  Berg flrajfe  and  the 
Odenwalde,  as  well  on  account  of  their  fruit  as  wood, 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  country.  On  all  parts 
of  the  BergJlraJJe  grow  almonds  in  great  plenty,  and 
in  the  vineyards  are  cheftnut-trees. 

With  refpedl  to  the  rivers  of  this  country,  the 
Rhine  runs  partly  through  its  borders,  and  partly 
through  its  centre.  Near  Germerjheim  and  Selz,  out 
of  the  lands  of  this  river  is  wafhed  the  belt  Rhenifh 
gold,  to  which  the  Rhenijh  gold  florins  owe  their  ori- 
ginal. The  gold  thus  walhed  is  looked  upon  by  the 
elector  as  a royalty,  and  accordingly  farmed  out  by 
him.  There  are  Several  rivers  which  here  fall  into 

the  Rhine , particularly  the  Neeka *■  and  the  Nahe. 

Thefe  rivers,  as  well  as  the  fmaller  ones,  abound  in 
lifh. 

The  fate  of  religion  has  been  here  fubjeft  to  alte- 
rations unheard  of  in  other  nations.  The  people  were 
prepared  for  the  reformation,  when,  in  the' year  15  18, 
Luther  held  his  deputation  with  much  approbation 
in  an  afiembly  of  Auguftine  monks  at  Heidelberg , and 
the  pacific  meafures  of  the  elector  Lewis  contributed 
to  promote  it.  The  reformation  was  carried  on  by 
bis  brother  and  fuccefior  Frederic  II. ; but  under  Fre- 
deric HI.  lome  French  and  Swjs  divines  coming  into 
the  Palatinate , a warm  difpute  arofe  between  the  Pro- 
teftanttv  concerning  the  Lotd’s  Supper,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  elector’s  joining  the  Calvinilts  in  1560, 
and  he  was  the  firft  German  prince  who  introduced 
the  religion  of  Calvin  into  his  country.  Put  notwith- 
ftanding  the  zeal  he  (hewed  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Calvinilts,  Lewis  VI.  his  fon  and  fuccefior,  with  equal 
zeal  reftored  Lutheranifm,  difmified  the  Cal  v ini  ft 
preachers,  and  appointed  Lutherans  in  their  ltead. — 
After  his  death  John  Cafimir,  guardian  to  his  fon  Fre- 
deric IV.  reverfed  all  he  had  done,  and  with  fuch  zeal 
introduced  the  Calviniftical  do&rines,  that  only  a few 
churches  remained  to  the  Lutherans  ; and  in  the  fol- 
lowing reigns  Calvinilm  ftill  more  prevailed.  The 
popifh  dodtrines  and  worfhip  were  afterward  intro- 
duced in  feveral  places  ; and  the  Proteftants  were  op- 
preffed  by  the  Bavarian  troops,  till  affairs  were  fettled 
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by  the  peace  of  Wejlphalia.  At  length  the  Calvinifti- 
cal  line  of  princes  becoming  extindl,  and  the  fuccelTi- 
on  falling  to  the  Roman  catholic  line  of  Neuburg , the 
popilh  dodtrines  and  worfhip  were  gradually  more  and 
more  introduced,  and  the  Proteftants  deprived  of  the 
power  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  French  after- 
ward ravaged  the  Palatinate , and  opprefied  the  Pro- 
teftants. 

In  the  year  1707  the  eledlor  John  William  tole- 
rated the  three  religions,  and  declared  that  they 
fhould  enjoy  full  liberty  of  confidence;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, that  the  Calvinilts  and  the  Lutherans  fhould 
be  permitted  the  public  and  private  exercile  of  their 
religion,  together  with  the  fpiritual  jurifJidtion.  To 
the  Lutherans  was  confirmed  their  peculiar  confiftory, 
eredted  in  1698,  independent  of  the  Calvinift  church- 
council.  To  their  ufe  alone  were  left  alt  the  churches 
which  belonged  to  them  in  the  year  1624,  as  alfo 
thofe  which  lince  that  time  had  been  built  or  fhould 
be  built  by  them  for  the  future  ; and  that  they  fhould 
likewife  have  whatever  they  could  prove  belonged  to 
them,  in  fpiritualities,  fchools,  rents,  and  incomes, 
in  1624.  To  theCaivinifts  all  churches  and  fchools 
were  confirmed  in  the  manner  they  enjoyed  them  in 
1 685  ; except  only  that  in  the  towns  where  they  had 
two  or  more  churches,  and  the  Roman  catholics  none, 
they  were  to  give  up  one  of  them  to  the  latter  : in 
fuch  towns  where  there  was  only  one  church,  they 
were  to  give  up  to  them  the  choir,  and  two  out  of 
every  feven  country  churches,  and  alfo  two  fevenths 
out  of  their  revenues.  The  eftates  and  incomes  aril- 
ing  from  the  fupprefied  foundations,  provoftfliips, 
cloilters,  <Stc.  were  to  be  adminiftered  by  a fpiritual 
adminiftration,  confifting  of  two  Popifh  and  the  like 
number  of  Calvinift  counfellors,  with  other  neceffary 
officers.  Something  certain  was  alfo  fettled  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  Popifh  holidays,  mixed  marriages,  and 
other  affairs,  which  till  then  had  been  fubjefts  of  dif- 
pute. But  notwithftanding  this  agreement,  and  the 
final'!  number  of  the  Papifts,  alterations  have  beea 
continually  made,  and  the  grievances  of  the  Proteft- 
ants  greatly  increafed.  To  the  difgrace  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  two  Proteftant  churches  have  them- 
felves  been  for  a long  time  the  zealous  enemies  of' 
each  other,  to  their  mutual  detriment,  and  the  no- 
left  -advantage  of  the  Roman  catholics.  The  Luthe- 
rans, according  to  their  own  computation,  amount  to 
about. fifty  thoufand,  and  are  poffeiled  of  eighty- five 
parishes  ; but  one-half  of  their  preachers  and  fchool- 
mafters  ftill  want  a competent  maintenance.  The 
number  of  Calviniftical  clergy  is  eftimated  at  fi  ve  hun- 
dred, and  thofe  of  the  Roman  catholic  at  four  hun- 
dred. 

The  titles  of  the  elector  are  as  follow  : Palfgrave  of 
the  Rhine  ■ areh-trealurer  and  elector  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man  empire  ; duke  in  Bavaria,  Julie  j,  C/eves,  and 
the  Berg ; prince  of  Mors marquis  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  j count  of  Vtldens,  Sponheim , the  Alar k,  and 
Ravenjberg ; and  lord  of  Raveujleia. 
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The  arms  on  account  of  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine 
are,  a lion  or,  in  a field  fable  •,  on  account  of  Bava- 
ria, lozengt-s  or  fuzils  ; on  account  of  Juliers , a lion 
fable,  in  a held  or  ; on  account  of  C/eves,  eight  regal 
foeptres  conjoined  in  one  fmall  fhield,  in  a held  pur- 
ple ; on  account  of  Berg,  a lion  gules,  crowned  verte, 
in  a Held  argent  ; on  account  of  Mors , a fefle  fable, 
in  a field  or  ; on  account  of  Bergen-cp-Zoom , a fhield 
damaik  ened  ; on  account  of  V eldenz,  a lion  verte, 
in  a neid  argent ; on  account  of  the  Mark,  a feffe 
confuting  of  three  chequers  gules  and  argent,  in  a 
field  or  •,  on  account  of  Ravenjberg , three  chevrons 
gules,  in  a field  argent ; and  on  account  of  Raven/lein, 
a red  deer’s  attire  in  a field  argent. 

The  elector  has  an  order  of  knighthood  of  St.  Hu- 
bert, firft  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  re- 
vived by  the  ele&or  John  William  in  1709.  The 
badge  of  this  order  is  a quadrangular  crofs  worn  pen- 
dant at  a red  ribbon,  and  on  the  bread  a Har.  The 
elector  is  fupreme  mailer  of  this  order,  and  the  knights 
confiH  of  princes,  counts,  and  barons.  The  prefent 
elector,  Charles  Theodore,  was  born  in  December 
J7M- 

The  high  colleges  here  are  the  privy  Hate-confer- 
ence  and  the  privy  chancery,  the  regency,  the  upper 
court  of  appeals,  the  aulic-jurifdiCtion,  the  aulic- 
chamber,  and  the  war-council. 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  elector  arifing  from  the 
countries  of  the  Electoral  and  Upper  RbetnJJj  circles, 
are  eftimated  at  nine  hundred  thoufand  gulden ;,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  large  fums  received  from  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  fpiritualities.  The  revenues  of  the  dut- 
chies  of  Juliers,  and  Berg,  together  with  thofe  of  the 
figniory  of  Raveujlein,  alio  amount  annually  to  about 
the  fame  fum,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  revenue 
from  the  dutchies  of  Neuburg  and  Saltzbach. 

The  ele&or  maintains  two  regiments  of  horfe- 
guards,  and  another  of  S'wijs,  with  a body  of  horfe 
and  foot,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  iix  thou- 
fand men.  lie  is  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  railing  in 
liis  dominions  a force  equal  to  15,000  men. 

The  Palatinate  contains  forty-one  towns,  and  feve- 
ral  boroughs  ; the  principal  places  in  which  are, 

Manheim,  the  electoral  refidence,  and  thefecond 
town  in  the  electorate,  is  a ftrong  fortrefs  feated  in  a 
low  plain,  near  the  influx  of  the  Ncckar  into  the 
Rhine.  In  the  year  1606,  the  ele&or  Frederic  IV. 
began  to  convert  the  old  village  and  citadel  of  Man- 
heim into  a town,  receiving  into  it  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  quitted  their 
country  in  order  to  enjoy  liberty  of  confidence-  And 
though  it  was  dreadfully  laid  wafte  in  1622,  when  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  the  Bavarians,  and  in  1688  en- 
tirely demolifhed  by  the  French,  yet  the  ele&ors  John 
William  and  Charles  Philip  caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  fortified  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  is  now  become 
one  of  the  finefl  towns  in  Germany,  and  a place  of 
great  ftrength  ; but  requires  ten  thoufand  men  to  de- 
fend it. 

It  has  three  fine  gates,  of  which  that  of  the  Neckar 
is  the  mod  magnificent,  and  beft  adorned,  it  having 
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baflb  relievos  very  beautifully  executed.  This  gate 
opens  into  a long  and  fpacious  ftreef,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  elector’s  palace.  The  ftreets  here  inter- 
feCt  each  other  at  right  angles  ; fo  that  at  each  corner 
the  fpe&ator  has  a view  of  four  llreets.  Before  the 
palace  is  a large  fquare,  in  which  is  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  lodging  rooms,  with  a great  and  high  pavilion 
in  the  middle,  and  two  advanced  wings,  with  ample 
pavilions  at  the  ends,  where  two  other  very  extenfive 
wings  rife  on  both  Tides,  which  are  alfo  terminated 
by  pavilions,  behind  which  are  other  lodging-rooms- 
and  before  the  palace  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  metal, 
of  the  elector  John  William. 

Within  the  palace  are  two  great  courts  feparated  by 
an  open  gallery,  highly  adorned  with  architectural 
ornaments.  The  apartments  are  beautified  with  no- 
ble cielings  and  floors,  and  have  the  finefl:  profpeCt 
imaginable  as  far  as  Spires,  Frankendahl,  Worms,  and 
over  all  the  country,  even  to  the  mountains  oi  Alface. 
The  collection  of  paintings  in  this  palace  is  very 
grand  ; and,  in  what  is  called  the  trealury,  is  a con- 
fiderable number  of  antiquities  relative  to  the  Pala- 
tine-houfe,  and  among  others  the  golden  crown  of 
Frederic,  the  unhappy  eleCtor  and  king  of  Bohemia. 

In  the  great  market  is  the  popifli  church,  and  the 
council-houfe,  between  which  Hands  a tower,  that  is 
a great  ornament  to  this  fquare,  as  is  alfo  a fine 
fountain,  which  has  four  pillars,  on  which  Hands  a 
lion.  1 he  Lutherans  and  Calvinifls  have  alfo  each  a 
church,  and  the  Jefuits,  before  the  luppreflion  of 
their  order,  had  a line  college,  with  a very  beautiful 
church.  There  are  here  alfo  a Capuchin  and  Carme- 
lite convent,  and  a Jewilh  fynagogue.  The  Jews 
indeed  are  very  numerous,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
houfes  are  find  to  be  theirs,  either  from  having 
ereCted  them,  or  as  mortgagees  ; for  tome  of  them 
are  very  rich,  and  carry  on  a great  and  lucrative 
trade  with  thofe  of  their  own  nation  at  Mentz, 
Francfort,  and  Amjle  dam. 

The  people  of  both  fexes  are  here  of  a very  amia- 
ble character,  being  extremely  focial  and  civil  to 
Hrangers.  The  nobility  maintain  a company  of 
French  comedians,  who  aCt  in  a very  fmall  theatre; 
but  both  the  t "afme.o  ind  foreigners  p ^ for  ad- 
mittance. Manheim  has  fome  manufactures,,  and 
carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 

Heidelberg,  the  principal  '■own  of  the  el.  ctorate, 
is  feated  in  a pleafim  foot  oil  the  river  Gefbe, g near 
the  Neckar,  enjoying  a wholefome  air,  and  very 
good  water.  It  is  lurrounded  with  hills  covered  with 
vines ; except  on  the  weH,  where  is  a large  and  fruit- 
ful plain,  through  which  the  Neckar  runs.  The  town 
at  prefent  .s  but  fmall,  though  finely  built.  It  is 
adorned  with  an  univerfity,  managed  by  an  acade- 
mical fenate,  confiding  of  three  divinity  profdfors, 
four  for  law,  three  for  phytic,  and  fix  for  philofophy. 
They  have  a reCtor  magnificentiifimus,  who  is  a 
kind  of  chancellor,  and  is  commonly  the  ele&or  him- 
fielf;  and  likewife  a reCIor  magnificus,  like  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  is  prefident 
of  the  lenate,  and  chofen  annually  out  of  the  pro- 
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fefibrs.  The  firft  chair  inftituted  for  publicly  teach- 
ing the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  was  founded  here 
for  the  famous  PufFendorf,  who  here  began  his 
fyftem,  which  he  finifhed  in  S-wedai,  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  17th  century. 

This  city  has  fuffered  much  by  wars,  efpecially 
from  the  French ; fo  that  fince  the  difgrace  of  Frede- 
ric elector  Palatine , it  has  been  taken,  plundered, 
and  burnt  four  times.  The  eleflor’s  library,  which 
was  kept  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  was, 
according  to  Scaliger,  better  filled  with  valuable 
books  than  even  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  exceeded 
all  in  the  empire  for  the  number  of  its  curious  raanu- 
feripts  •,  but  when  count  Tilly,  the  imperial  general 
took  this  city  in  the  year  1622,  and  put  five  hundred 
Palatines  who  were  in  it  to  the  fword,  gi  eht  part  of 
this  library  was  fent  to  the  Vatican.  In  1688  the 
French  again  feized  this  city ; but  upon  the  approach 
of  the  imperial  army,  they,  contrary  to  the  capitula- 
tion with  the  Dauphin,  blew  up  the  caftle,  and  laid 
the  town  in  afhes,  together  with  the  elector’s  noble 
palace,  the  churches,  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  French , to  add  to  their  brutality,  would  not 
i'uffer  the  citizens  to  leave  the  city  ; but  fliut  them 
up  in  the  great  church  till  they  burnt  the  city  ; and 
then  alfo  confirmed  that.  Heidelberg  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  had  a confiderrble  garrifon  ; but  the 
French  under  marfhal  de  Lorge  attacked  it  again  in 
1693,  and  by  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  the  city 
was  loon  taken,  and  the  people  inhumanly  murdered, 
except  thofe  who  could  retire  into  the  caftle.  Upon 
the  firft  entrance  of  the  French , the  ladies  of  the 
place  fent  to  folicit  the  general  to  fpare  the  honour 
of  the  women.  This  he  promifed  to  do,  and  ordered 
them  all  to  retire  into  the  great  church,  where, 
contrary  to  his  promife,  they  were  brutally  ravifhed 
and  ftripped.  1 he  French  at  this  time  laid  the  city 
in  afines,  broke  up  the  electoral  tombs,  and  drove 
the  inhabitants,  who  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
thoufand,  by  night  out  of  the  town  ; when,  being 
deprived  of  all,  many  died  of  want,  particularly 
women  with-child,  who  fell  in  labour  from  the  terror 
and  diftrefs  which  overwhelmed  them,  whilft  they 
were  utterly  deprived  of  that  aftiftance  and  relief 
which  they  required* 

When  public  tranquility  was  again  reftored,  the 
elector  encouraged  the  people  to  rebuild  the  city, 
promifing  them  exemption  from  taxes  for  thirty 
years,  with  full  liberty  of  confidence;  but  being  of 
the  Romifh  religion,  he  was  foon  prevailed  on  by  the 
Jefuits  to  make  one  of  their  fociety  a profeilbr  in  the 
univerfity,  his  proteftant  fubjefts  became  opprelfed, 
till  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburg , and  other  princes  of 
the  reformed  religion,  interpofied  in  their  behalf. 

In  1709  the  French  again  feized  Heidelberg,  and 
laying  the  neighbouring  country  under  contribution, 
the  inhabitants  were  fo  impoverifhed,  that  feveral 
thoufands  of  them  fled  to  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly to  England,  from  whence  they  were  fent  to 
Ireland  and  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America.  This 
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city,  however,  began  to  recover  itfelf,  when  the  elec- 
tor being  difgufted  at  the  Calvinifts,  for  refuting  to 
deliver  up  to  him  the  body  of  the  great  church, 
which  had  been  allotted  them  by  the  peace  of  Wcjl- 
phalitt,  the  choir  being  in  the  poftl-ffion  of  the  Reman 
catholics,  quitted  Heidelberg,  and  went  to  refide  at 
Manheim,  lince  which  time  this  city  has  been  gradu- 
ally decaying. 

The  principal  beauty  of  Heidelberg  con  lifts  in  one 
large  handfome  ftreet,  with  a fpacious  fijuare,  and 
uniform  market.  The  elector's  caftle,  or  palace,  on 
the  afeent  of  a neighbouring  hill  called  Conigst  .hi, 
which  overlooks  the  whole  city,  wras  remarkable  for 
its  ftrength,  and  was  beautified  with  fine  gardens  and 
grottos.  Near  it  is  a ftrong  tower,  which  fince  the 
peace  of  Wejlphalia,  in  the  year  1648,  was  called  the 
Star-fort.  This  palace  is  enclofed  with  a wall  hewn 
out  of  the  rock. 

Several  towns  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
famous  for  their  having  tuns  of  an  uncommon  mag- 
nitude ; which  proceeds  not  only  from  the  fondnefs 
of  the  Germans  for  drinking,  but  to  fhew  that  wine 
is  one  of  the  moft  profitable  branches  of  trade  in  the 
provinces  near  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  j none  of 
thefe  tuns  is  more  famous  than  that  of  H.idelberg. 
In  a cellar  under  one  of  the  towers  of  the  eleftor’s 
palace  flood  one  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  it  being 
capable  of  holding  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
hogfheads,  or  twenty-fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  Paris  meafure.  This  was  rebuilt,  and 
made  to  hold  fix  hundred  hegfheads  Englijh  meafure. 
The  old  one  had  iron  hoops : but  the  new  one  had 
large  ones  of  knee  timbers,  like  the  ribs  of  a fhip, 
with  feveral  inferiptions,  and  was  very  neatlv  adorned 
with  carved  work  and  gilding.  On  one  fide  was  a 
handfome  ftair-cafe  of  forty-three  fteps  leading  to 
the  top,  on  which  was  a gallery  encompafted  with 
baluftrades,  and  on  this  platform  the  electors  have 
had  frequent  caroufals.  This  tun  having  been  firft 
emptied,  was  knocked  in  pieces  by  the  French  in  1 688  ; 
but  the  elector  has  had  a new  one  made  which  is 
larger;  this  is  alfo. decorated  with  a va  i y cf  orna- 
ments; but  is  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of  Konigstein  in 
Saxony. 

The  palace  bears  the  marks  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted there  by  the  French , a great  part  of  t being  fo 
ruinous,  that  of  four  considerable  manfions,  of  which 
it  conftfted,  only  one  efcaped  unJamaged.  The  re- 
mains of  the  palace  are  in  a ftyle  neither  Gothic  nor 
modern  ; but  ail  the  orders  are  jumbled  together, 
without  either  fancy  or  judgment.  It  has  a magnifi- 
cent terrace  towards  the  town,  whence  there  is  a 
profpect  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  country  for  feveral 
leagues  round.  The  infide  is  fcarcely  more  regular 
than  the  outfide,  and  the  eleflor’s  apartment  con- 
lifts  of  a long  fuite  of  rooms,  without  beauty  or 
proportion. 

fine  Calvinifts  are  in  pofttfiion  of  St  Peter’s 
church,  which  ItaiuL  in  the  fuburbs,  and  the  Lu- 
therans of  tl.e  church  of  Providence.  Tire  Tefuits 
X x had 
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had  a fine  college  and  a church  ; and  there  are  alfo 
fix  convents  in  the  town,  with  churches  in  them. 
The  univerfity  of  Heidelberg  was  founded  in  the  year 
1346,  and  entertains  fourteen  profeffors  in  ordinary, 
among  which  iix  Jefuits  were  accuftomed  to  teach 
divinity,  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  moral 
philofophy,  before  the  order  was  fupprelTed  by  an  act 
of  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  the  year  1773.  Mr. 
Keyfler  obferves,  that  the  number  of  proteftant  ftu- 
dents amount  to  about  a hundred  and  eighty  : but 
the  popiih  ftudents  do  not  exceed  a hundred.  The 
collegium  fapientiae  was  formerly  an  Auguftine 
cloifter,  which,  in  1553,  was  appointed  for  the  re- 
sidence of  poor  ftudents:  it  at  prefent  belongs  to 
the  Calvinifts,  and  in  it  are  twelve  ftudents,  who  are 
provided  with  lodging  and  board. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  ftructures  in  the  city  is 
the  town-houfe,  once  famous  for  its  curious  clock, 
which  had  a variety  of  movements,  with  feveral 
figures  of  men  fighting,  and  a cock  which  crowed 
when  the  hour  ftruck. 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  jurifdictions,  and  the 
inhabitants  ranked  under  io  many  clafl.es,  the  members 


of  each  not  being  obliged  to  appear  before  any  court 
but  their  own.  It  is  alfo  divided  into  four  wards,, 
under  a burgomafter.  The  generality  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  Calvinifts,  church  affairs  are  ufually 
managed  by  a prefbytery,  confifting  of  twenty-one 
deputies. 

About  a mile  from  Heidelberg  are  three  ftreams, 
which  fpring  from  a hill,  down  which  they  flow  j 
and,  after  filling  five  ponds,  and  palling  three  water- 
falls, run  with  fo  ftrong  a current  through  the  adja- 
cent plain,  as  to  turn  feveral  mills. 

Among  the  principal  places  in  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine  are  generally  reckoned  Worms  and  Spires  4 
but  as  both  thefe  are  in  the  Upper  circle  of  the  Rhine , 
and  neitl\er  of  them  fubject  to  the  elector  Palatine 
Ave  fhall  defer  treating  of  them  till  we  enter  upon  the 
next  chapter. 

The  moft:  conftderable  towns  in  this  electorate, 
next  to  thofe  that  have  been  defcribed,  are  Franken - 
thal  and  Oppenheim. 


CHAP.  XVI L 

The  Circle  of  the  UPPER  R IT  I X E. 


SEC  T.  I. 

Of  this  Circle  in  general : and  firjl  of  the  BiJIjopric  of 
Worms  : Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce. 
The  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  ; with  the  Dignity, 
Titles,  Arms,  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Bilhop  •,  and 
a particular  Defcription  of  Worms,  the  Capital  of 
the  Bijhopric. 

r’|  IfIS  circle  has  been  gradually  difpoffeffed  by 
A Fi  ance  of  moft  of  the  lands  and  Hates  fltuated 
on  the  other  tide  of  the  Rhine , in  which  encroach- 
ment are  included  the  greateft  part  of  the  biihoprics 
of  Strajburg  Mentz,  Full , and  Verdun , with  the 
arch!  ilhopric  of  Bf ancon,  the  dutchy  of  Lorrain,  &c. 

This  circle  is  at  prefent  terminated  by  the  elec- 
toral circle  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  it  is  alto  imtr- 
lectecl  : it  is  likewife  bounded  by  the  Wfphalun, 
the  Lower  Saxon,  the  Upper  Saxon,  the  Fsanconiun, 
and  Swabian  circles:  together  with  A face  and 

Lorrain. 


The  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  at  prefent  com- 
prehend- the  biihoprics  of  Worms,  Spires,  Strajburg , 
Baft  l , and  Fulda;  the  dutchy  of  Deux-Ponts ; the 
landgravate  of  PLffe,  He  sj eld,  and  Sponheim  ; as  alfo 
the  margravates  of  Najfau-Weilburg,  Najfau-Ufmgen , 
Nnjfiu- ldefein , Waldec , Hanau , &c.  with  the  impe- 
rial cities  of  Wo  ms,  Spires,  Francfort,  Fi  iedberg,  and 
Wetzlnr.  HeJJe  Cajfel  and.  Hanau-  Munzenberg  have 
been  for  fonre  time  feparated  from  the  circle. 

The  diets  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  were 
formerly  held  at  Worms  • but  during  the  prefent 
century  they  have  been  conftantly  held  at  Francfort  : 
yet  the  chancery-circle  of  the  archives  belonging 
to  it  are  kept  in  the  directory  at  Worms.  This 
circle,  with  refpeft  to  its  religion,  is  reckoned  among 
the  mixed. 

After  this  fliort  introduction  we  fhall  begin  with 
the  hifhopric  of  Worm.-,  which  is  about  twelve  miles 
long,  and  is,  for  the  greateft  part,  furrounded  i y 
the  Lower  Palatinate , and  the  reft  by  the  territory 
of  Mentz. 


This 
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This  country  is  for  the  rnoft  part  mountainous  and 
woody,  but  ha  fome  fruitful  arable  land,  meadows, 
and  vineyards.  It  is  likewife  plentifully  watered  ; 
for  the  Rnine  running  through  it,  receives  feveral 
fmaller  rivers  in  its  courle. 

The  Calvin'ftical  Proteffants  in  this  bifhopric  re- 
tired in  1705  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Worms,  and  at  prefent  they  have  no 
particular  church-government  of  their  own  ; but  are 
fubjefl  in  ecclefiaftical  and  matrimonial  affairs  to  the 
regency  of  Worms,  and  that  regency  nominates  the 
pallors  and  fchool-mafters.  However,  cue  of  the 
Calviniftical  preachers  is  infpeftor  over  the  reft. 

The  arms  of  this  bifhopric  are  a lilver  key,  with 
the  wards  turned  upward,  having  on  each  fide  four 
golden  ftars  in  a black  field. 

The  bifhop  of  Worms  is  fubjefl  to  the  archbifhop- 
ric  of  Mentz.  In  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he 
is  the  fummoning  prince  and  direflor  ; and  in  the 
council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  exchanges 
place  on  the  fpiritual  bench  with  the  eleflor  of 
Wurtzburg.  The  chapter  is  feated  in  the  imperial 
city  of  Worms,  and  conilfts  of  thirteen  capitulars  and 
nine  domicelli. 

The  princely  regency  here  confifts  of  a prefident, 
a chancellor,  aulic  and  regency  counfellors,  and 
fecretaries  •,  the  aulic-judicatory,  of  a prefident,  an 
aulic-judge,  commiflaries,  and  counfellors,  who  are  all 
members  of  the  regency,  together  with  the  fecretary  ; 
the  anlic-chamber,  of  a prefident,  provincial-clerk, 
counfellors,  fecretary,  and  fifcal-general ; and  the 
epifcopal  vicarfhip,  of  a vicar-general,  official  and 
fpiritual  counfellors. 

The  principal  places  in  this  bifhopric  are  the 
following  : 

The  imperial  city  of  Worms,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  bifhopric  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Palatinate,  in  440  36'  N.  latitude,  and  in  8°  10'  E. 
longitude. 

The  magiftracy  here  is  Lutheran,  the  city  being 
accounted  one  of  the  free  Lutheran,  imperial  cities, 
with  toleration  and  freedom  of  worfhip  to  the  Ca- 
tholics. The  Lutherans  have  a church,  which  they 
have  rebuilt  in  a handfcme  manner,  m which  Luther 
is  reprefented  as  appearing  at  the  diet  in  1521. 
They  are  alfo  in  poffeflion  of  the  old  church,  as  it  is 
called  ; St.  Magnus’s,  now  in  ruins  ; and  St.  Leo- 
nard’s, a little  way  out  of  the  town.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  very  numerous,  are  in  poiTeffion 
of  all  the  other  other  churches  4 but  do  not  here 
carry  the  hoft  in  public,  nor  make  any  procefiion  ex- 
cept on  Eafter  Monday.  The  Calviuifts  have  a 
church  at  Neuhaufel,  about  half  a league  out  of  the 
town,  where  the  Lutherans  fometimes  bring  their- 
children  to  be  baptized. 

The  ancient  cathedral,  which  was  a long,  lofty, 
and  ftrong  building,  erefted  in  the  Gothic  tafte, 
had  a tower  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  Over  one 
of  the  doors  was  a figure  of  the  fize  of  an  afs,  with 
four  heads,  thofe  of  a man,  an  ox,  an  eagle,  and  a 
iion  : the  right  foot  was  alfo  that  of  a man,  the  left 


that  of  an  ox,  and  the  two  hinder  feet  reftmb'ed 
thofe  of  an  eagle  and  a lion  Upon  the  back  of  this 
figure  fat  a woman.  The  people  here  related  ve-y 
odd  ftories  of  this  animal,  which  the  learned  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  hieroglyphic,  compofed  of  the  four 
beads  in  the  vifion  of  Ezekiel,  and  that  the  woman 
was  defigned  to  reprefent  the  Gofpel.  This  cathe- 
dral, fince  its  deftruction  by  the  French,  has  been 
rebuilt  with  great  magnificence. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Sc.  Mart  n’s  church  is  a pic- 
ture, juft  over  a moveable  altar,  which,  from  the 
oddnefs  of  the  conceit,  and  the  low  and  profane  idea 
of  the  painter,  has  not  eficaned  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers. It  is  about  five  feet  fquare,  and  at  one  of  the 
corners  on  the  top  is  reprefented  the  Almighty, 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  in  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  who  feems  to  addrefs  himfelf 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  placed  on  her  knees 
in  the  midft  of  the  picture,  holding  the  infant  Jefus 
by  the  feet,  and  ridiculoufiy  putting  the  head  of  the 
Redeemer  into  the  hopper  of  a mill,  which  is  turned 
by  the  twelve  apoftles,  by  the  help  of  a wheel,  af- 
fifted  by  the  four  beafts  of  Ezekiel,  who  are  on  the 
other  fide  ; while  the  pope  is  drawn  upon  his  knees, 
receiving  the  hofts  that  fall  from  the  mill  into  a 
golden  chalice,  one  of  which  he  prefents  to  a cardinal, 
who  gives  it  to  a bifhop,  the  bifhop  to  a prieft,  and 
the  prieft  to  a layman. 

The  Roman  catholics  have,  befides  the  cathedral, 
four  collegiate,  and  the  fame  number  of  parifh- 
churches,  in  or  near  the  city,  three  monafteries,  and 
three  nunneries ; and  here  the  Jefuits  had  a college 
and  feminary. 

Here  are  two  public  halls,  in  one  of  which  the 
magiftrates  afiembie  twice  a week  upon  matters  of 
ftaie,  and  in  the  other  for  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice.  In  the  firil  of  thefe  Luther  made  his  folemn 
appeal ; in  relation  to  which  the  people  here  fay,  that 
the  doflor  being  much  heated  by  the  eagernefs  with 
which  he  difeourfed,  and  aifo  by  a fire  that  was  near 
him,  defired  a glafs  of  wine,  which  being  brought, 
he  forgot  to  drink  it;  but  being  fiill  eager  in  purfuing 
his  difeourfe,  fat  it  down  upon  a bench,  when  it  foon 
after  broke  without  being  touched  by  any  body ; 
whence  ft  currently  palled,  that  fome  poift  n was 
mixed  with  wine  ; of  which  the  Lutherans  were  fo 
fully  perfuaded,  that  they  broke  the  bench  on  which 
the  glafs  flood  into  Olivers,  and  kept  fome  pieces  of 
it,  which  are  fiill  preferved  in  memory  of  Luther’s 
deliverance 

The  bilhop’s  pabce  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1719, 
at  the  expence  of  Francis  Lewis,  the  bifhop. 

The  mint  is  a noble  ftruclure,  with  a Jpaeious  por- 
tico, where  vaft  numbers  of  bones  and  horns  harm 
between  the  arches  ; the  former  are  fa:d  to  be  thofe 
or  giants,  and  the  latter  the  horns  of  the  oxen  that 
drew  the  ftones  of  which  the  ancient  cathedral  was 
built. 

Since  this  city  has  been  laid  in  allies  by  the  French , 
it  has  little  left  befides  the  lhadow.of  its  former  beau- 
ty. The  richeft  traders,  confidering  how  much  both 
X x 2 they 
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they  ami  their  ancestors  had  fuffered  on  account  of 
their  lying  fo  open  to  France,  retired  to  Frankfoi  t and 
Holland ; io  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  city,  and 
the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants,  depends  on  the  bi- 
ihop  and  his  chapter.  The  citizens  are,  however, 
very  compiaifant  to  Grangers.  It  is  laid  that  there  is 
fo  much  vacant  ground  in  the  city  as,  by  being  plant- 
ed with  vines,  annually  yields  fifteen  hundred  fod- 
ders of  wine,  each  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Englfh  gallons  •,  and  it  is  fo  much  efieemed,  that  the 
magistrates  make  prefents  of  it,  with  fome  fifh,  to 
princes  and  other  travellers  of  quality.  The  fine  plain 
in  which  the  city  Hands  abounds  with, corn,  vineyards, 
and  fruit-trees  , and  here  grows  that  Rkcriijh  wine, 
which,  from  its  delicious  tafte,  is  called  “ our  lady’s 
milk.” 

The  fenate,  or  fupreme  council  of  Worms,  is  com- 
pofed  of  twenty-five  members,  thirteen  of  which  are 
for  life.  The  city  has  the  fourth  feat  on  the  bench 
of  the  imperial  cities  of  the  Rhine,  and  likewiie  votes 
in  the  diet  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The 
bilhops  of  Worms  have  often  contefted  its  independ- 
ence, and  both  by  hofiilities  and  excommunication 
have  extorted  conventions  ; among  which  that  of 
1519  is  particularly  remarkable,  it  being  agreed,  that 
in  1 u its  exceeding  fifty  guilders,  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  city-court  to  that  of  the  bifhop;  but  if,  before 
the  appeal  be  entered  upon,  the  appellant  petitions 
for  the  removal  of  his  caufe  to  the  emperor,  or  the 
aulic-council,  the  bilhop  mult  not  only  comply,  but 
tranfmit  the  papers. 

There  is  fcarce  any  place  fo  famous  for  interviews 
of  fovereigns,  the  nuptials  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
other  folemnities  ; feveral  diets  have  alfo  been  held 
here.  This  was  the  place  where  the  reformation  be- 
gan, in  1525  •,  and  in  the  year  1743  king  George  II. 
took  up  his  quarters  in  this  city,  and  lodged  at  the 
bilhop’s  palace,  after  the  battle  of  D et tinge n. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Bifhopric  of  Spires. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Fertility.  The  Arms, 
Privileges,  aitd  Colleges  of  the  Bifhop;  with  a con- 
cife  Hifhry  and  Difc.  ft  ion  oj  the  Cities  of  Spires  and 
Philipiburg. 

THE  bifhopric  of  Spires,  or  Spire,  is  feated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine , and  is  for  the  mold  part 
environed  by  the  electoral  Palatinate  ; but  is  in  fome 
places  bounded  by  the  margravate  ot  Baden -Du,  Inch, 
extending  thirtv-two  miles  in  its  ereateft  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth. 

It  i-  partly  woody  and  partly  mountainous,  but  cn- 
ioys  good  arable  lands,  and  has  groves  of  chefinuts, 
almonds,  and  vineyards.  It  is  a pleafant  country  ; 
but  the  natives  wanting  a market  for  their  commo- 
dities, the  Palatinate  By  which  it  is  inclofed  being 
equally  fertile,  are  very  poor  •,  befides,  the  people 
have  frequently  fuffered  the  calamities  of  war. 


The  arms  of  the  bifhopric  are  a crofs  argent  in  a 
field  azure. 

The  bifhop  of  Spires  is  fubjeft  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Mentz,  notwithftanding  which  he  is  a prince  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  council  of  the  princes  has  a feat  and 
voice  on  the  fpiritual  bench,  between  the  bifhops  of 
Aichfadt  and  Strafburg,  and  takes  the  fecond  place  at 
the  diets  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

The  feat  of  the  cathedral  and  chapter  is  in  the  im- 
perial city  of  Spires.  The  chapter  confifts  of  four- 
teen capitulars  and  thirteen  domicelli. 

The  colleges  here  are  the  regency,  the  epifcopal 
vicarfhip,  the  aulic-jurifdiHion,  and  the  aulic-cham- 
ber. 

The  principal  places  in  this  bifhopric  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

O 

The  city  of  Spire,  or  Spires,  is  feated  in  a de- 
lightful plain,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where  it 
receives  the  fmall  river  of  Spirehach , in  490  20  N. 
latitude,  and  in  8°  20'  E.  longitude,  fixteen  miles  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  Heidelberg.  Its  German  name  is 
Speir,  and  in  Latin,  it  is  called  Spira,  Noviomagus, 
or  Numetutn,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Belgte.  The  Rowans,  after  they  pofleffed  themfelves 
of  it,  augmented  the  city,  and  inclofed  it  with  a wall, 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  paffage  through 
it  into  Germany  ; but  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila  in  45  1,  and  never  recovered  this  diiafter  till  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  who  built  here  a royal  palace. 
The  emperor  Henry  IV.  inclofed  it  with  walls  and 
ditches,  kept  his  treafure  here,  made  it  an  imperial 
city,  and  built  many  noble  ftruftures,  particularly  the 
cathedral,  in  which  he  and  feveral  bilhops  were  bu- 
ried. At  length  the  Spaniards  took  this  city;  but 
foon  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  the  Swedesy 
and  carried  off  the  artillery,  gun-powder,  and 
faltpetre,  after  having  exacted  eight  thoufand  rix- 
dollars  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Swedes  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it  ; but  not  being  able  to  fpare  troops  for 
garrifoning  the  place,  they  demolillied  it.  In  1688 
it  was  taken  by  the  French , who  the  next  year,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  Get  mans,  burnt  molt  of  the  city, 
with  the  cathedral,  fince  which  difafier  it  has  not  re- 
covered its  former  fplendor  ; for  after  its  total  de- 
finition by  th e*French  in  1689,  and  lying  wafte  ten 
years,  on  the  peace  of  Ryfwic  it  was  rebuilt,  but 
with  lefs  beauty. 

The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  beautifully  repaired  5. 
but  the  fivperb  marble  monuments  of  eight  emperors 
and  three  empreffes  were  broken  in.  pieces  by  the 
French,  who  alfo  opened  and  pillaged  the  vaults,  and 
fcattered  abroad  the  bones  of  the  illuftrious  dead. 
This  church  has  a large  revenue  ; bur  its  expences  are 
alfo  large.  Befides  three  other  foundations,  among 
which  was  a college  ot  Jefuits,  there  are  feveral  po- 
pilh  parilh  churchc-,  convents,  and  nunneries.  The 
Lutherans,  indeed,  out-number  the  other  inhabitants;, 
but  have  only  two  churches  and  an  academy  ; and  the 
Calvinifts,  whole  number  is  not  coniiderable,  have 

only 
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only  one  church.  The  magiftrates  of  the  city  are  of 
the  Lutheran  perfuafion. 

This  city  has  the  fifth  feat  among  the  imperial  ci- 
ties of  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  and  votes  in  the  diet 
of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

The  burghers  are  divided  into  fifteen  companies, 
out  of  which  a certain  number  is  chofen,  who  have 
the  executive  power. 

A new  bilhop,  before  his  entrance  into  the  city,  is 
obliged  to  redrels  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  afterward,  fitting  on  horfeback  in  the  open  air, 
between  the  two  uttermoft  gates,  which  during  the 
ceremony  are  fimt,  with  his  right  hand  on  his  left 
breaft,  he  pronounces  a bldfing  on  the  city  ; then 
binds  himfelf  not  to  infringe  its  privileges,  but  ra- 
ther to  vindicate  and  increafe  them,  and  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  inhabitants.  He  then  makes  his 
public  entry,  and  the  citizens  pay  him  homage. 

Before  the  deftru£tion  of  this  city  by  the  French , 
the  imperial  chamber  was  held  here  ; and  in  1529,  a 
diet  was  held  in  this  city,  which  is  memorable  for  a 
proteft  which  was  entered  againft  certain  tenets  en- 
joined by  the  church  of  Rome , and  from  which  cir- 
cumftance,  thofe  who  embraced  the  reformation, 
thenceforth  obtained  the  name  of  Proteftants. 

Philipsburg  was  at  firft  a fmall  town  called  Un- 
de nheim  ; but  lying  conveniently  for  commanding  the 
adjacent  country,  Philip,  bilhop  of  Spires , chofe  it 
for  his  refidence,  fortified  it  with  feven  royal  baftions, 
and  at  length  gave  it  his  own  name.  But  the  com- 
bined electors  and  princes,  particularly  Frederic  V. 
eleftor  Palatine , as  fuperior,  with  the  margrave  of 
Baden-Durlach , fulpecting  the  bifhop’s  defign  in  for- 
tifying this  place,  ordered  him  todefift;  but  he  re- 
futed, alleging,  that  he  had  the  emperor’s  placart  to 
warrant  what  he  had  done.  Upon  which  thefe  princes 
agreed,  at  an  a {Terribly  fummoned  at  Heilbrun , to 
fend  thither  four  thoufand  horfe  and  foot*  with 
twelve  hundred  pioneers,  and  the  neceflary  artillery  ; 
who,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  1618,  demanded  and 
took  pofTefiion  of  the  place,  and  upon  this  razed  all 
its  fortifications;  for  which  the  emperor  fummoned 
thefe  princes  before  the  chamber  of  Spires , and  de- 
figned  to  proceed  againft  them  with  the  utmoft  feve- 
rity.  This  was  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  thirty  years 
civil  war  in  Germany . 

This  city  has  fuffered  feven  memorable  lieges  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hundred  years,  and  its  works  have  at 
different  times  been  greatly  increafed  ; particularly, 
Lewis  XIV.  of  France , in  1 666,  extended  its  forti- 
fications to  the  Rhine,  which  lies  a quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  town,  and  over  rhe  great  gate  caufed 
an  infcription  to  be  put  up,  fignifying,  “ That  this 
“ fortrefs  he  {Lengthened  as  a monument  of  his  own 
“ valour,  and  of  the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  the 
“ Germans , fertile  terror  of  his  enemies,  the  fupport 
“ of  his  allies,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  French;" 
concluding  with  thefe  words,  “ What  he  fhuts  no 
“ man  opens,  and  vs  hat  he  opens  no  man  fhuts.” 
But  in  1678,  it  was  retaken  by  tfie  Imperialifts,  when 
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the  emperor  ordered  that  infcription  to  be  erazed,  and 
another  to  be  put  up,  to  this  effefit,  “ That  Leopold, 
“ the  emperor,  haying  undertaken  a.  neceflary  war, 
“ took  this  fortrefs  by  fiege,  that  it  might  be  a mo- 
“ nument  to  poflxrity  of  his  breaking  off  the  yoke 
“ of  flavery  from  the  neck  of  liberty  concluding 
“ with  “ What  the  French  {hut,  the  Ge  mans  open.” 
The  Germans  having  thus  regained  it,  after  a fiege  of 
four  months,  it  was  granted  them  by  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  the  year  1678.  But  in  1788,  the 
French  retook  it  ; and  it  was  reftored  to  the  empire 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  in  1697,  with  its  fortificati- 
ons on  the  right  fide ; but  thofe  on  the  left,  together 
with  the  bridge,  were  demolifhed.  This  place  was 
taken  again  by  the  French  in  1734,  after  a long  and 
bloody  fiege,  in  which  the  famous  duke  of  Berwick, 
natural  fon  to  king  James  II.  by  Mrs.  Arabella 
Churchill,  was  killed  by  a cannon-ball,  between  his 
two  grandfons,  as  he  went  to  take  a view  of  the 
trenches  ; but  it  was  reftored  in  1739 

The  town  belongs  to  the  bilhop  of  Spires,  who  has 
an  office  here  ; but  it  is  confidered  as  a fortrefs  of  the 
empire,  and  has  a governor  and  commandant  ap- 
pointed by  it.  The  caftle,  which  is  the  refidence  of 
the  bifhop  of  Spires,  is  faid  to  be  a noble  pile,  which 
ftands  in  a plain  furrounded  with  marfhes ; but  the 
town  is  fallen  to  decay. 

SECT.  III- 

The  Bi/Jjopric  of  Fulda. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Rivers.  The  Religion  oj- 
the  Inhabitants.  The  Titles,  Arms,  and  Preroga. 
fives  of  the  Bilhop  ; with  a Defcription  of  the  City 
of  Fulda. 

FULDA  is  furrounded  by  Hejfe,  the  coun- 
ties of  Ifenburg  and  Hanau,  the  biftsopric  of  IFurtz- 
burg,  and  the  princely  county  of  Henneburg ; ex- 
tending in  its  greateft  length  fixty-two  miles,  and  in. 
its  greateft  breadth  upwards  of  forty-feven  miles. 

It  is  a mountainous  and  woody  country  ; but  has 
rich  arable  lands,  and  falt-fprings.  Its  principal  ri- 
vers are  the  Fulda,  which  riles  here,  and  the  Sa/a , 
which  iflues  out  of  the  territory  of  Wurtzburg. 

It  contains  fixty  parifti,  and  ninety-four  filial 
churches  ; among  which  nine  of  the  parifh,  and  a 
few  of  the  filial  churches  are  Lutheran  ; but  the  reft 
popifb- 

The  title  of  the  bifhop  of  Fulda  runs  thus,  Bifhop 
and  abbot  of  Furda,  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire, arch-chancellor  of  the  reigning  Roman  emperor, 
primate  of  all  Ge  many  and  Gaul. 

The  arms  of  Fulda  are  a black  crofs,  in  a field  ar- 
gent. 

The  bifhop  and  abbot  has  a feat  and  voice  in  the 
council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  is  alfo  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  high 
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chapter  confifts  of  fifteen  perfons,  and  the  high  col- 
lege is  compofed  of  the  regency  and  the  feudal  court, 
the  fpiritual  vicarfhip,  and  the  atilic  chamber. 

The  b hop,  who  is  fubordinate  to  the  pope  alone, 
has  four  ■ at  officers  of  ftate,  rich  equipages,  a mag- 
nificent houiehold,  a company  of  horfie  guards  well 
clothed  and  mounted,  and  a regiment  of  foot- 
guards. 

This  bifhopric  is  divided  into  twenty  little  bailiwics, 
the  principal  place  in  which  is, 

Fui.oa,  the  capital  and  refidentiary  town  of  the  bi- 
fhopric,  heated  on  the  river  Fulda , and  owes  its  ori- 
ginal to  the  abbey  ; near  which  was  at  firft  a village, 
which  being  enlarged,  was,  about  the  year  \ 162, 
hurrounded  with  walls,  and  e redded  into  a town.  It 
has  a royal  palace  built  with  free-ftone,  and  the  prin- 
cipal church  is  dedicated  to  Chrift.  The  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Boniface,  was  anciently  called  the  pa- 
ri Hi  church  of  St.  Blaife;  but  in  the  year  1650,  the 
chapter  of  St.  Boniface,  which  till  that  time  had  con- 
tinued at  Great  Borfla,  was  tranflated  to  Fulda;  it 
had  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits  ; and  at  prefent  has  a 
gymnafium  and  papal  feminary,  a nunnery  of  Bene- 
dictines, and  an  univerfity  founded  by  the  bifhop  in 
the  year  1734. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Landgvavate  of  Hesse. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  Of  the 
Diets  of  the  Country  ; the  Prerogatives  of  the  Iloufes 
of  Hefle-Cafiel  and  Hefle-Darmftadt  ; their  Titles, 
Arms,  public  Offices  and  Courts,  Revenues,  Forces, 
and  principal  Towns.  The  Water -works  at  Waiin- 
ftain. 

T HE  landgravate  of  Ffffe  terminates  on  the 
bifhopric  of  Fulda , the  principality  of  Hersfeld , Thu- 
ringia, and  Eiehsfeld,  as  alfo  on  that  of  Calenberg, 
the  bilhoprics  of  Padeiborn  and  Waldec , and  the 
dutchy  of  Wfphalia.  This  landgravate  is  above 
ninety-five  miles  in  length. 

The  country  is  for  the  moil  part  hilly  and  woody  •, 
but  has  plcafant  valleys,  and  is  interfperled  with  good 
corn  and  pafiure  lands,  ft  alfo  produces  plenty  of 
excellent  wine,  and  particularly  abounds  in  cattle. 
With  refpeft  to  minerals,  filver,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron  are  at  prefent  found  in  great  quantities  in  this 
country  ; as  alfo  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  fulphur, 
boks,  a porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  alabafter.  It 
lias  likewife  falt-fprings,  baths,  and  mineral  waters, 
with  an  uncommon  plenty  of  game  and  fifli. 

With  reipect  to  the  rivers,  the  principal  are  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alainc,  with  the  Fan  or  Lahn , which, 
after  being  joined  by  many  final  ler  fireams,  fall  into 
the  Rhine  : the  Fulda , which  proceeds  from  the  bi- 
fhopric of  that  name,  and  fails  into  the  Werra  j and 
the  Lionel,  which  runs  into  the  JVefer. 


1 he  fbtes  of  Hejfe-Cajfel  confift  firft  of  the  pre- 
lates ; thefe  are  compofed  of  the  commandery  of 
the  Teutonic  order  for  Heffe,  at  Marburg  : of  the  rec- 
tor and  fenate  of  the  u.iiverfity  of  Marburg;  of 
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the  four  provofts  of  the  canonries  of  Kunjfungen  and 
Wetter , and  the  governors  of  feveral  hofpitals.  The 
other  parts  of  which  the  ftates  are  compofed,  are  the 
nobility,  who  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  five  rivers 
Lahn,  Schwalm , Fulda,  Werra,  and  Lionel  ••  and 
laftly,  the  towns,  which  are  alfo  divided  according 
to  the  countries  lying  on  thefe  five  rivers,  in  each  of 
which  is  a fummoning  town  that  fends  two  reprefen- 
tatives  to  the  general  and  particular  diets  ; but  the 
other  towns  aflift  at  them  only  in  turns,  according 
to  a fettled  rotation. 

In  the  diets  of  Heffe-Caffel  and  Hcffe-  Darmfadt 
prefides  the  hereditary  marlhal.  The  fovereign  of 
both  houfes  may  aflemble  at  pleafure  any  particular 
diet,  and  then  the  landgrave  of  Heffe-Caffel  fends  or- 
ders throughout  his  whole  country  for  them  to  appear 
by  their  deputies  Caffel  is  generally  the  place  of  af- 
fembly  for  tliofe  of  Heffe-Caffel,  but  they  fometimes 
meet  at  Treyfa.  The  diets  of  Heffe-D  armfadt  are 
invariably  held  at  Gieffen,  and  in  both  the  fovereign  is 
reprefented  by  a commiffioner. 

The  houfeof  Ifeffe-Cajfel  forms  one  of  the  ftates  of 
the  Calviniftical  religion,  and  that  of  Hpf  -Darmfadt 
of  the  Lutheran ; of  the  collateral  lines  Rotken- 
burg  is  Popilh,  and  Hamburg  and  Philipfdale  Pro- 
teftants. 

In  Heffe  are  two  fovereign  families,  between  whom 
all  the  Heffian  territories  are  divided,  namely,  thofe 
of  Caffel  and  Darmfadt , but  many  articles  have  con- 
tinued in  common,  as,  1.  The  feudal  power  and  in- 
veftiture  of  the  princes  of  Waldec,  the  latter  of  which 
has  ever  been  performed  in  the  name  of  both  land- 
graves. 2.  The  joint  court  of  juftice  at  Marburg, 
which  has  its  judge  and  afteftors,  from  whom,  in 
procefles  of  above  a thoufand  guldens  of  gold,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  auiic-council  •,  but  if  it  exceeds  on- 
ly one  hundred,  to  the  court  of  reviiion.  3.  The 
court  of  revifion,  or  appeals,  held  alternately  fix 
years  at  Marburg,  and  fix  at  Gieffen.  4.  The  porti- 
oning of  the  princeftes,  to  which  the  fubj eels  of  both 
Sovereigns  contribute.  5 Both  fovereigns  have  ar- 
bitrators, which  are  choi’en  in  difputes  between  them, 
and  towhofe  verdifts  they  fubmit. 

Their  titles  are  alfo  nearly  the  fame  *,  as  landgrave 
of  Heffe,  prince  of  Hersfeld,  count  K atxe nolle nbogen , 
Diets,  Ziegenhayn,  Nidda,  and  Schomberg , to  which 
Heffe-  Caffel'  adds  Flanau  and  Darmfadt,  ifenburg,  and 
Btidingen. 

Next  to  the  electors  of  the  empire,  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe-Caffel  is  one  of  the  greateft  princes  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  of  thofe  the  electors  of  Bohemia , 
Bavaria,  Saxony , and  Hanover  only  are  richer  than 
he.  His  country  is  in  general  hilly,  with  a great 
deal  of  wood,  but  interfperfed  with  fertile  vallies  and 
corn-fields.  The  large  fubfidics  which  this  court  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  from  Great  Britain  during  the  two  I a ft  wars, 
together  with  the  hums  given  in  time  of  peace,  by 
way  of  retaining  fee,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
prefent  flouriftiing  ftate  of  the  finances  of  this  prin- 
cipality. 

The  prefent  reigning  prince  forfook  the  Proteftant 
faith  more  than  thirty  years  ago  (from  1786)  and 
made  a public  confeffion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  the  life-time  of  the  late  landgrave  his  father 
(prince  William,  8th  landgrave,  who  died  in  the  year 
1760.)  This  gave  great  uneafmefs  to  the  old  prince, 
and  alarmed  his  fubjects,  who  are  all  proteftanfs.  The 
flates  of  the  landgraviate  were  affembled  on  this  im- 
portant occafion,  and  fuch  meafures  taken  as  were 
judged  necefl'ary  to  maintain  the  religion  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  country,  againft  any  future  attempts  to 
fabvert  them.  The  hereditary  prince  was  excluded 
from  all  fhare  in  the  education  of  his  fens,  who 
were  put  under  the  tuition  of  their  mother,  the 
princefs  Mary  of  Great  Britain.  The  eldeft  fon, 
upon  his  father’s  acceffion  to  the  landgraviate,  was 
put  in  poiTefiion  of  the  county  of  Hanau , and  the 
inhabitants  have  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the 
prince’s  change  of  religion. 

In  the  year  1769  a new  military  order  was  inffi- 
tuted  in  this  principality,  under  the  title  of,  “ the 
order  of  military  merit,”  the  enligns  of  which 
are,  a double  crofs  enamelled  in  gold,  lupported  by 
a fky-blue  ribbon,  having  in  the  middle  the  cy- 
pher of  the  landgrave,  round  which  is  the  word 

VIRTUTI. 

Both  HeJfe-CaJJel  and  Hejfe ■ Darmjladt  have  a pri- 
vy-council. In  the  former  are  two  regencies,  viz. 
one  at  Ccjfel  for  Lower  Hejfe , and  the  other  at  Mar- 
burg. In  Hejfe- Darmjladt  are  alfo  the  lame  number, 
one  at  Giejfen , and  one  at  Darmjladt. 

With  refpect  to  the  courts  of  law,  there  are  the 
joint-court  ofjuftice  held  at  Marburg  : befides  which 
ecclefiaftical  anti  matrimonial  cafes  come  before  the 
two  confiflories  of  Hejfe-Cnffel,  held  at  Cajfel  and  Mar- 
burg ; and  thofe  for  Htjfe-Darnfladt  at  Gicjfen  and 
Darmjladt.  For  the  trial  of  noblemen,  or  perfons  of 
eminence  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  a particular  cri- 
minal-court, if  defined,  is  erefted. 

With  refpeft  to  the  taxes,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, the  country  feats  of  the  nobility,  with  the 
lands  and  effects  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  the 
fchools,  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  taxes;  but 
with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  ones,  the  four  hof- 
pitals,  with  the  tenants,  and  lands  of  the  priefts  and 
l'chools,  are  excepted.  The  provincial  cheft  is  under 
the  management  of  four  receivers-general,  who  en- 
joy their  office  for  life,  and  thefe  nominate  the  col- 
lectors. The  annual  revenue  of  the  landgrave  of 
Hejfe  Ccjfel  is  computed  by  fome  authors  at  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a year,  and  that 
of  . tf  -Darmjladt  at  about  half  that  fum. 

Ccjfel  and  Darmjladt  have  each  their  war-office, 
and  the  landgrave  of  HiJfe-CaJJ'el  conftantly  keeps  on 
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foot,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  16,000  men  in  time 
of  peace,  who  are  difeiplined  according  to  the  Pruff- 
an  plan  : the  landgrave  himfelf  having  the  rank  of 
field-marfhal  in  tiie  Pruffian  army.  Hejfe-Darm- 
Jladt  maintains  a body  of  horfe-giurds,  two  fquad- 
rons  of  dragoons,  and  four  battalions  of  regular  mi- 
litia. 

The  principal  city  belonging  to  the  fovereign-houfe 
of  Hejfe-Cajfel  is  the  city  of  Cassel,  which  is  feated 
on  the  river  Fulda , and  flows  between  the  Old  and 
New  Town.  According  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Ta- 
bles, it  is  fituated  in  5 i°  19'  N,  latitude,  and  in  cf 
29  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Here  is  a ftone- 
bridge  erefled  over  the  river.  The  Old  Town,  which 
is  the  largeff  and  moll  confiderable,  forms  a lemicir- 
cle  on  a hill,  and,  like  the  Lower  New  Town , is  old- 
falhioned  : but  the  French , or  Upper  New  Town , is 
very  regular  and  handforrre  ; and  between  it  and 
the  Old  Town  lies  the  efplanade,  which  is  delight- 
fully planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  palace  of  the 
prince  is  of  free-ftone  and  very  handfome  both 
within  and  without ; it  hands  in  the  Old  Town , on 
the  banks  of  the  Fulda,  but  is  a diftindl:  fortification. 
At  a little  diftance  from  this  edifice,  on  one  fide  of 
it,  is  a collonade  of  final  1 pillars,  built  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  (from  1786)  and  intended  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  ancient  caftle,  though  in  a very  different 
ftyle  of  architecture. 

In  the  academy  of  arts,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
New  Town , are  fome  valuable  antiques  and  other  cu- 
riofities,  among  which  is  a St.  John  in  Mofaic  work, 
done  after  a picture  of  Raphael’s  : but  this  art  of 
copying  paintings  in  Mofaic  work,  has  of  late  been 
brought  to  a much  greater  degree  of  perfection  at 
Rome.  They  alfo  fhew  a fword  which  was  confe- 
crated  by  the  pope,  and  fent  to  one  of  the  princes 
of  this  family,  on  hisfetting  out  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land  “ What  havock  this  facred  weapon 
“ made  among  the  infidels,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ is 
“ not  related,  but  it  has  a very  venerable  appearance 
f(  for  a fword,  and  yet  feems  little  the  worfe  for 
,£  the  wear.” 

In  the  Lyceum  is  an  anatomical  theatre,  a mufe- 
um,  a collegium  Carolinum,  a cabinet  of  antiques 
and  natural  curiofities,  and  an  obfervatory  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  irffiruments.  Over  the  liable  is  the  fo- 
vereign’s  library.  As  all  the  public  officers  meet 
here,  the  building  defigned  for  their  ufe  is  a noble 
piece  of  architecture.  The  arfenal  is  of  free-ftone, 
and  contains  arms  for  twenty- five  thoufand  men, 
and  in  the  room  under  it  are  two  hundred  cannon  ; 
it  has  a foundry,  which  ftands  at  a fmall  diftance. 

In  the  French  New  Town  the  landgrave  William 
VIII.  has  added  to  the  houfe  in  which  he  formerly 
lived,  a fine  gallery  of  paintings.  In  this  Upper  New 
Town  is  alfo  a beautiful  church  ; but  the  principal 
church  in  Ccjfel  is  that  of  St.  Martin’s  abbey  in  the 
Old  Town,  in  which  lies  the  burial-place  of  the 
princes,  and  near  it  is  a public  Latin  fchool.  In  the 
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Old  Town  are  likewife  two  churches,  one  of  which 
belong?  to  the  garrifon  ; and  on  the  ramparts  a third 
belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  the  firft  ftone  of  which 
was  laid  in  the  year  1734.*  The  way  from  the  pa- 
lace-bridge over  th c.  Lejj'er  Fulda  leads  to  the  prince’s 
flower-garden,  near  which  is  a large  grcen-houfe 
and  an  elegant  marble  bath.  In  the  centre  of  the 
garden  is  a fpacious  bafon,  in  the  midftof  which  is  a 
beautiful  mount.  This  delightful  place  is  furround- 
ed  by  the  Great  and  Little  Fulda. 

In  the  laid  continental  war,  CaJJel  early  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French , but  was  loon  after  refcued  from 
their  tyranny  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwic,  in 
confequence  of  the  victory  which  he  obtained  at 
Mindcn ; but  in  the  year  1760  this  city,  together 
with  the  whole  landgraviate  of  Hejje  were  reduced  by 
the  enemy.  Prince  Ferdinand  laid  fiege  to  it  the 
next  fummer,  but  after  he  had  opened  trenches 
twenty-feven  days,  marfhal  Broglio  obliged  him  to 
raife  the  fiege  ; however,  in  September  1762,  it  fur- 
rendered  after  a much  fhorter  fiege.  As  its  fortifi- 
cations had  been  thus  the  caufe  of  calamity  to  this  as 
well  as  to  many  other  towns  in  Germany;  having 
flerved  not  to  defend  them,  but  rather  to  attract  the 
\engeanceof  enemies,  for  this  reafon  Cajfel,  and  fome 
other  towns  which  were  formerly  fortified,  are  now 
difmantled.  Moore’s  Travels,  II.  70. 

At  CaJJel  are  manufa<Aories  of  cloth,  ftufts,  gold- 
lace,  hats,  fiik.  and  worfted  ftockings,  and  other 
commodities. 

During  the  year  1760  the  births  in  this  city 
amounted  to  567,  and  the  burials  to  806.  In 
the  year  1765,  the  births  were  634,  and  the  bunals 
4 t6. 

Befule  the  large  chateau  in  the  town  of  CtJJcl, 
which  is  the  landgrave’s  winter  refidence,  he  has  fe- 
veral  villas  and  caftles  in  different  parts  of  his  do- 
minions. Immediately  without  the  town  there  is 
a very  beautiful  building  in  which  he  dwells  for  tire 
moft  part  of  the  fummer  -,  the  apartments  there  are 
neat  and  commodious,  fome  of  them  adorned  with 
antique  ftatues  of  confiderable  value.  Around  thefe 
are  fome  noble  parks  and  gardens,  with  a very  com- 
plete orangery:  there  is  alfo  a menagerie,  with  a 
confiderable  collefiion  of  curiom  animals;  wild 
beads  in  great  variety  ; and  a collection  of  birds, 
many  of  which  are  from  the  Fiji- Indies , is  fiid  more 
complete. 

Nothing  in  the  country  of  Hejje  is  more  worthy 
the  admiration  of  travellers,  than  the  Gothic  tem- 
ple and  cafcade  at  Wasinstein  or  Weisslnstein 
near  C.  jfcl.  At  this  place  an  ancient  budding  for- 
merly flood,  which  was  ufed  by  the  princes  of  this 
family  as  a kind  of  hunting-houfe.  It  is  fituated 
near  the  bottom  of  an  high  mountain,  and  ha  been 
enlarged  and  improved  at  different  times  : but  the 
prefent  landgrave’s  grandfather,  who  was  a prince  of 
equal  tafie  and  magnificence,  formed  upon  the  face 
of  the  mountain  oppofite  to  this  houfe,  a feries  of 
artificial  cataracts,  cafcade?,  and  various  kinds  of  wa- 


ter-works, in  the  nobleft  ftyle  that  can  be  imagined. 
1 he  principal  cafcades  are  in  the  middle,  and  on 
each  fide  are  flairs  of  large  black  ftone?,  of  a flinty 
texture,  brought  from  a rock  at  a considerable  dif- 
tance.  Each  of  thefe  ftairs  conftfts  of  8co  fteps, 
leading  from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  when  the  works  are  allowed  to  play,  the 
water  flowing  over  them  forms  two  continued  chains 
of  fmaller  caicades.  At  convenient  diftances  as  you 
afeend,  are  four  platforms,  with  a fpacious  bafon  in 
each  ; alfo  grottos  and  caves  ornamented  with  ffell- 
work,  ftjtues  of  naiads  and  fea  divinities.  One 
grotto  particularly,  called  the  grotto  of  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite,  is  happily  imagined  and  well  executed. 
The  water  ruffes  from  the  fummit  of  this  moun- 
tain in  various  fhapes : fometimes  in  detached  caf- 
cades, fometimes  in  large  ffeets  like  broad  cryftalline 
mirrors.  At  one  place  it  is  broken  by  a rock,  con- 
lifting  of  huge  ftones,  artificially  placed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  There  are  alfo  fountains  which  eject  the  wa- 
ter in  columns  of  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  to  a 
confiderable  height.  All  this  has  a very  brilliant 
etTo.  * when  viewed  from  the  bottom.  On  the  high- 
eft  part  of  the  mountain  a Gothic  temple  is  built,  and 
on  the  top  of  that  an  obelifk,  which  is  crowned  by 
a coloffal  ftatue  of  Hercules  leaning  on  his  club,  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Farnefs  Hercules:  this  figure  is  of 
copper  and  thirty  feet  in  height.  There  is  a ftair- 
caie  within  the  club,  by  which  a man  may  afeend, 
and  have  a view  of  the  country,  from  a window  at 
the  top.  Wafenjle'm  upon  the  whole,  is  faid  to  be 
the  nobleft  work  of  the  kind  in  Einvpe  ; it  has  not 
the  air  of  a modern  work,  but  rather  conveys  the  idea 
of  Roman  magnificence.  Moore’s  Travels. 

Marpurg,  or  Marburg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Hejje, 
is  feated  on  a hill  near  the  river  Lain , in  50°  44’  N. 
latitude,  and  in  8°  53'  E.  longitude  ; and  above  it  is 
a fortified  caftle  that  was  once  the  refidence  of  the 
landgrave  of  Hejje.  Befides  the  fovereign  courts  and 
public  offices,  it  has  an  academy  for  claffical  learning, 
with  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  French , and  the 
Lutheran  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  which  it  is 
pretended  that  faint  lies  interred.  Her  monument 
is  plated  over  with  filver  gilt,  adorned  with  a profu- 
lion  of  pearls  In  this  church  have  alfo  been  bu- 
ried feveral  of  the  landgraves  of  Hejje.  The  German 
houfe  is  the  refidence  of  the  provincial  commander 
of  the  Teutonic  order  for  Hejje,  and  the  commander 
of  Xlarbu  g ; and  near  it  Hands  Elizabeth’s  hofpital, 
the  care  of  which  St.  Elizabeth,  they  fay,  recom- 
mended to  the  above  order.  The  provincial  com- 
mander, by  the  convention  of  CaJJel , is  chofen  alter- 
nately from  each  of  the  three  religions.  The  prince 
of  Hejje  has  a fine  find  of  iiorfes  here. 

Marburg  has  been  twice  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
1520  afolemn  but  fruitlefs  conference  was  held  here 
between  Luther  and  Melandlhon  on  the  one  fide,  and 

Zuinglius  and  Oecolampadius  on  the  other. 

Towaid  the  clofe  of  the  year  1645,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1646,  this  town  and  caftle  were  taken,  after 

a furious 
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a furious  cannonading,  by  the  troops  of  Caff-. /,  which 
the  princefs  Amelia  Elizabeth,  at  that  time  regent  of 
Cafe/,  lent  againft  it.  It  fuffered  much  in  the  laft 
continental  war,  having  been  taken  by  the  French , 
it  fuftained  a long  blockade  hy  a detachment  of  the 
army  under  prince  Ferdinand.  In  the  year  1760,  it 
was  furprifed  by  general  Buknv. 

Giessen  is  a fortified  town  on  the  river  Lahn,  and 
has  an  old  caftle  and  arfenal.  In  this  town,  alter- 
nately with  Marburg,  is  held  the  joint-court  of  ap- 
peals : it  is  likewife  the  feat  of  the  regency,  a confif- 
tory  and  fuperintendency,  and  has  alto  a Lutheran 
univerfity  founded  here  in  1607,  a claffical  academy 
and  two  churches.  It  is  fubjed.  to  the  houfe  of 
IleJJe-Darinfl  ult,  and  is  defended  by  a flrong  wall  and 
regular  fortifications. 

Darmstadt,  is  feated  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  in  a fruitful  and  pleafant  country,  and  has  a 
very  (lately  palace  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the 
Htjjian  houfe  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  has  alfo  a 
regency,  a court  of  appeals,  a confiftory  and  a gram- 
•mar-fchooi,  and  in  the  church  are  the  vaults  of  the 
princely  family.  It  is  encompaffied  with  a wall,  and 
has  feveral  fuburbs,  near  which  is  an  orphan- 
houfe. 

Homburg,  a town  fubject  to  the  houfe  of  Hef'e- 
Homburg , by  tvhom  it  was  built,  and  who  tranf- 
planted  thither  two  French  colonies.  It  contains  a palace 
In  which  that  prince  refides  ; and  both  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts  here  enjoy  the  public  exercife  of  their 
religion.  The  landgrave  Frederic  II.  added  a hand- 
fome  new  town,  in  which  an  orphan-houfe  and  alms- 
lioufe  have  been  erefted  by  the  prince,  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  three  prefedu rates  in  the  territories  of 
Magdeburg  and  the  Halberfadt,  exclufive  of  other 
perfonal  rights  and  revenues, 

On  the  6th  of  July  1^62  a very  gallant  adion 
was  performed  near  this  town  by  a body  of  Englijh 
troops  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Granby  and 
lord  Frederic  Cavendijh,  when  a large  body  of  French 
troops  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Rochambeau 
was  defeated,  and  in  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  the 
French  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  fouthern  part  of 
Hejfe,  and  the  allied  army  gained  many  important 
advantages. 

SECT.  V. 

The  County  of  W AIDEC. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  The  Religion 
and  Manufactures  of  the  Country.  The  Titles  and 
Offices  of  the  Prince , and  a DeJ'cription  of  the  prin- 
cipal Towns. 

T FI  E county  of  Waldec  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  diocefe  of  Paderborn  ; to  the  eaftward 
by  Hejfe,  and  the  electorate  of  Mentz  ; to  the  fouth- 
ward  alio  by  Hejfe  j and  to  the  weftward  by  the  dut- 
<hy  of  Wefphalia  ; extending,  according  to  Bufching, 
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about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  ab  nit  twen- 
ty-three in  breadth. 

This  country  abounds  in  grain  and  cattle.  It  his 
alfo  large  woods,  and  the  mountains  contain  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  even  fome  gold,  which  is  efreemecl 
equal  in  value  to  that  of  Hungary.  Of  the  gold  ga- 
thered out  of  five  Eder  the  prince  has  caufed  medals 
to  be  ftruck,  and  a magnificent  tide-board  of  plate  to 
be  made,  Some  parts  alfo  afford  -alabafter,  marble, 
and  flate. 

This  country  contains  thirteen  towns  and  a market 
village.  I he  ftates  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  and 
towns.  It  is  only  on  extraordinary  occafions  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  ftates  are  convened ; for  on 
ordinary  occafions,  none  meet  but  the  nobility  and 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  three  deputy  towns. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans, 
and  the  reft  Calvinifts,  except  a few  who  are  of  the 
Romifj  religion. 

The  manufactures  of  this  country  are  coarfe  cloth, 
baragons,  calamancos,  dimity,  ratine,  and  other  ftuffsj 
paper,  and  great  quantities  of  hard-ware. 

The  titles  of  the  Waldec  family  are,  Prince  of  the 
facred  Roman  empire,  count  of  Pyrmont  and  Rappolt - 
fein,  lord  of  Hoheneck  and  Gero/feck,  & c. 

rlhe  prince  of  Waldec  has  not  yet  obtained  a feat 
and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes ; but  enjoys  a feat 
at  the  diet  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

The  prince  has  a privy-council  and  court  of  fiefs, 
a regency,  a chamber  of  finances,  a foreft  court,  and 
a court  of  law.  The  two  laft  courts  are  compofed  of 
the  fame  members,  who  alfo,  in  conjunction  with  the 
general,  and  one  fuperintend ant,  form  the  confiftory. 
From  the  court  of  law  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chancery. 
Over  the  prefedurates  prefide  four  judges,  who  are 
fubordinate  to  a rural  chief  juftice. 

The  principal  places  in  this  country  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Cokbach,  the  capital,  and  the  firft  of  the  three 
deputy  towns,  is  alfo  the  feat  of  the  high  court  of 
juftice,  and  confifts  of  the  Old  and  New  Town,  each 
of  which  has  its  church.  In  that  belonging  to  the 
New  Town  is  a moft  ftately  monument  of  marble  and 
alabafter,  that  takes  up  one  fide  of  the  choir,  and  was 
ereCted  by  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  to 
George  Frederic  of  Waldec,  who  was  field-marthal  of 
their  forces.  In  the  New  Town  is  alfo  a gymnafiura 
of  fix  daffies,  and  feven  inafters. 

Wildungen,  a town  feated  on  a hill,  and  the  fe- 
cond  deputy  town,  is  both  larger  and  better  built 
than  Old  Wildungen ; it  has  a Latin  fchool,  contain- 
ing five  daffies,  and  an  orphan-houfe.  In  the  choir 
belonging  to  the  church,  the  republic  of  Venice  here 
ereCted  a fine  monument  of  alabafter  to  the  memory 
of  Jofias  prince  of  Waldec,  who  commanded  their  ar- 
mies with  great  reputation. 

Arolson,  a regular  built,  thriving  town,  feated 
near  the  river  Aars.  The  prince’s  palace,  of  which 
prince  Frederic  Anthony  Ulric  was  himfelf  architect, 
makes  a grand  appearance.  All  the  above-mentioned 
Y y offices 
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offices  and  colleges,  except  the  chief  court  of  iuftice, 
are  held  here.  Befides  the  Lutheran  church,  the 
Calvinifts  and  Romans  have  alfo  theirs.  This  town 
hands  at  the  end  of  a noble  avenue  formed  by  fix 
rows  of  trees,  two  thoufand  paces  in  length. 

On  the  toth  of  July  1760,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Brunfwic  at  tacked  the  corps  of  St.  Germain  near 
this  place,  but  the  main  army  under  M.  Broglio,  hav- 
ing unexpectedly  formed  a junction  with  this  advanced 
body,  the  event  proved  unfavourable  to  the  allies  : 
the  prince  was  wounded  in  the- action,  900  men  were 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prifoners,  15  pieces 
of  cannon  were  taken,  and  a total  defeat  of  the  allied 
army  'was  prevented  merely  by  the  bravery  of  the 
Brit  if j horfe. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  County  of  H A N A U. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  principal  Rivers  ; 
the  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants  ; with  a Defcription 
of  the  City  of  Hanau. 

HAN  A U is  encompaffied  by  the  electorate 
of  Meniz,  the  diocefe  of  Fulda , and  the  territories  of 
Heffe  and  Fran  fort ; it  extending  about  forty- two 
miles  in  length  ; but  fome  parts  of  it  lie  feparate 
The  foil  is  remarkably  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  all  which  are  excellent  in  their  feve- 
ral  kinds.  It  has  alfo  a filver  and  a copper  mine, 
both  of  which  are  very  rich,  and  likewife  fome  cobalt- 
works  and  falt-pans.  Great  advantage  is  likewife 
made  of  the  woods. 

This  ountry  lies  chiefly  on  the  Maine , into  which 

run  all  the  ftnaller  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered. 

Among  thefe  the  chief  are  the  Kinzig  and  the  Nidday 
the  latter  of  which  is  joined  by  the  Nidder. 

In  the  fixteent’a  century  the  inhabitants  embraced 
Lutheranifm  ; but  in  J $94,  count  Philip  Lewis  in- 
troduced the  opinions  of  Calvin,  which  have  prevail- 
ed, though  there  are  ftill  (ome  Lutherans  and  perfons 
of  the  Romifh  church,  who  are  permitted  t lie  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion.  Trade  and  manufactures 
flourifli  here,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Hanau. 

The  ruling  count  of  Hanau-Munzenberg  was  a 
member  of  the  college  of  the  imperial  counts  of  the 
Wetteraw  ; but  the  landgrave  William  VI.  feparated 
himfelf  from  then),  and  ir*  1741  alfo  from  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  income  ariflng  to  the  laft 
count  of  Hanau  from  his  feveral  territories,  is  laid  to 
have  amounted  to  above  five  hundred  thoufand  flo- 
rins. 

In  this  county  are  five  towns  and  ninety-fix  vil- 
lages, the  principal  place  in  which  is  the  following: 

H anaU,  the  capital  of  the  county,  feated  in  a large 
plain  on  the  river  Kinzig , near  the  place  where  it  runs 
into  the  Maine , and  is  compofed  of  the  O/d  and  New 
Town } both  of  which  are  fortified.  The  Old  Town, 
which  from  time  immemorial  lias  belonged  to  the 


Hanau  family,  is  ill  built ; but  the  palace  called  the 
Burg  makes  a good  appearance,  and  has  a fine  flower 
garden.  Both  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  have 
their  particular  church,  and  here  is  an  univerfity  built 
by  count  Philip  Lewis.  The  Jews  dwell  in  a parti- 
cular quarter,  and  are  allowed  fchools.  To  this  Old 
Town  belongs  a large  fuburb. 

The  New  Town  is  not  only  of  greater  extent,  but 
the  fireets  are  flraight,  broad,  and  clean  : moft  of  the 
houfes  on  both  fides  are  very  regularly  built  -,  and  it 
comes  very  near  the  Dutch  towns  in  neatnefs.  The 
ftreets  terminate  in  a grand  fquare  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  where  the  public  markets  are  kept.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  this  fquare  is  a deep  well, 
walled  round  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  fome  fo- 
liage and  iron-work,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a large 
lamp,  which  is  lighted  every  evening.  The  church 
in  which  they  preach  both  in  Flemfh  and  French  is 
but  one  edifice,  divided  by  a wall  from  top  to  bottom 
into  two  feparate  apartments.  The  gallery  in  the 
French  part  is  very  fpacious,  and  is  an  amphitheatre 
fupported  by  twelve  columns  of  red  ftone,  upon 
which  the  roof  refts,  and  the  cieling  is  of  ftucco,  very 
well  adorned.  The  Catholics  have  no  church  here, 
but  perform  their  devotions  at  a village  leated  about 
a mile  from  Hanau. 

The  New  Town  was  built  in  the  year  1597,  by  the 
Walloons,  or  Flemijh  refugees,  who  enjoy  extraordi- 
nary privileges ; they  have  their  own  magiftrafes,  and 
the  difpofal  of  all  the  town  offices,  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  French  and  Dutch  congregations  can  alone 
poflefs,  though  at  prefent  the  German  Calvinifts  con- 
ftitute  one  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Lutherans 
a fourth.  Here  are  feveral  woollen  manufactures, 
particularly  of  grograms,  ftockings,  both  filk  and 
worfted,  linen  and  porcelain.  Hanau  is' more  parti- 
cularly famous  for  the  great  quantities  of  roll  tobacco 
made  up  here  ; wax-bleaching  is  alfo  carried  on  in 
this  city  ; but  the  greateft  article  in  its  imports  is 
timber,  which  is  brought  down  the  Maine  to  this 
city,  as  is  alfo  rough  and  caft  iron,  corn,  and  meal. 

In  the  year  1 760,  the  French  having  poflefied 
themfelves  of  this  place,  exadted  very  heavy  contribu- 
tions, notwithftanding  which  the  magiftrates  were  af- 
terward required  to  pay  75,000  livres,  and  only  24 
hours  allowed  them  for  raifing  the  fum  ; but  being 
incapable  of  furniffiing  more  than  80,000  florins, 
(about  one  half  of  the  fum)  the  prince  de  Robecq, 
who  commanded  the  French  troops,  to  terrify  the  ci- 
tizens into  compliance,  began  to  take  meafures  as  if 
he  intended  to  fet  fire  to  the  town,  but  thefe  menaces 
were  ineffectual,  and  at  length  the  prince  content- 
ed himfelf  with  caufing  the  houfes  of  the  magiftrates 
and  opulent  merchants  to  be  carefully  fearched,  and 
their  moft  valuable  effedts  to  be  feized. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  births  in  this  place  amount- 
ed to  457,  the  marriages  to  165,  and  the  deaths  to 
4 3°- 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanau  is  Philipf  uhe,  a 
beautiful  feat  near  the  village  of  Kcjjeljladt  on  the 

Maine . 
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Maine.  It  was  built  by  count  Philip  Reinhart!,  but 
received  very  great  improvements  from  count  John 
JReinhard,  his  brother  and  fucceffor. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  free  Imperial  Cities  of  Francfort,  Friedberg 
and  Wetzlar. 

FRANCFORT , or  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  the  ufual  place  of  the  election  and  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  the  Romans  ; alfo  the  place  where  the 
Rates  of  the  Rhenifh  circles  meet,  and  a celebrated 
Hans-toivn , is  fituated  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s 
Tables  in  49°  55 ' N.  latitude,  and  in  8°  35'  E.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich , feventeen  miles  to  the  well- 
ward  of  Hanati,  in  a delightful,  healthy,  and  fertile 
country  along  the  Maine,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
rwo  parts,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Francfort 
and  Saxenhatfen.  The  former  of  thefe  being  the 
larsieft,  is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  the  latter 
into  two,  and  both  are  reckoned  to  contain  about 
three  thoufand  houfes.  The  fortifications  which  are 
both  regular  and  folid,  form  a decagon,  or  figure  con- 
lifting  cf  ten  baltion,  faced  with  hewn  ftone  ; the 
ditches  are  deep,  and  filled  with  freth  water  ; and  all 
the  outworks  are  placed  before  the  gates.  There  are, 
however,  few  cannon  on  the  works.  At  Saxenhau- 
fen  there  is  little  worth  notice,  except  its  fortificati- 
onq  which  are  tolerably  good. 

The  town-houfe  of  Francfort  is  a vaft  building. — • 
The  hall  where  the  emperor  is  chofen  is  not  very 
large  ; but  it  is  adorned  with  pictures,  among  which 
are  the  following : one  of  Efher  and  Ahafuerus , in 
which  the  figures  are  clothed  according  to  the  mode 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ; that  is,  with 
lardingales,  ruffs,  doublets,  & c.  ; the  hiftory  of  Su- 
fannah  and  the  two  elders  ; that  of  Dionyfius  the  ty- 
rant and  his  favourite  Damocles,  with  a noble  repaft 
before  him,  which  he  does  not  touch  for  fear  of  a 
fword  that  hangs  by  a {lender  thread  direfllyover  his 
head  ; Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt,  with  his  chariot  drawn 
by  captive  kings;  Eghinard,  iecretary  to  Charlemagne, 
and  Emma  his  fpoufe,  that  emperor’s  daughter  ; Sci- 
pio  Africanus  reftoring  a young  captive  princefs  in- 
violate to  her  bridegroom;  and  Bathfhebain  the  bath. 

The  fore  part  of  this  ftrufture  is  fupported  by 
arches,  under  which  during  the  fair  of  Francfort  are 
toy-fhops  of  all  kinds  ; and  over  thefe  arches  is  a hall, 
where  the  emperor  ufually  dines  after  his  coronation, 
and  into  which  opens  the  chamber  where  the  eledtion 
of  the  new  emperor  is  canvaffed.  In  the  above  hall 
the  emperor  eats  at  a table  by  himfelf,  and  the  elec- 
tors have  alfo  their  feparate  tables.  The  floor  is  co- 
vered with  black  and  yellow  cloth,  the  livery  of  the 
houfe  of  Aufria  : upon  the  deling  is  painted  the  ftory 
of  Ganymede  carried  away  by  Jupiter’s  eagle  ; and  the 
hiftory  of  a falfe  witnefs  who  had  accufed  a perfon  of 
murder  ; but  when  he  had  confirmed  his  evidence  by 
an  oath,  a large  raven,  it  is  faid,  having  forced  his 
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way  through  one  of  the  windows  of  this  hall,  perched 
on  the  villain’s  head,  and  tore  out  his  eyes  with  his 
beak ; on  which  the  mifcreant  being  touched  with 
remorfe,  confeffed  his  crime,  and  had  his  head  ftruck 
off. 

In  the  back  part  of  this  ftrufture  are  the  city  of- 
fices, and  the  diet  chamber  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  as  likewife  that  of  the  di&ature  of  the  circle. 
Among  the  archives  of  the  town-houfe  is  kept  the  ce- 
lebrated golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  which 
is  a parchment  book  of  forty  three  quarto  leaves,  con- 
taining the  fundamental  inftitutes  of  the  empire, 
written  in  Latin,  in  capital  letters.  This  famous 
piece  is,  according  to  fome  authors,  kept  in  a golden 
caflcet  : but  Keyfler  fays,  it  is  in  a tortoife-fhell  fnuff- 
box  fet  with  mother  of  pearl,  and  lined  with  yellow 
velvet ; and  that  the  book  is  very  much  foiled. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  a large  build- 
ing, but  there  are  only  two  or  three  things  that  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  notice. 

The  above  places  attraft  the  attention  of  travellers 
on  account  of  the  important  bufinefs  performed  in 
them  ; but  the  curious  clock  in  this  cathedral,  which 
confifts  of  three  parts  or  divifions,  is  perhaps  mors 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  loweft,  which  refembles  a 
calendar,  are  feveral  circle',  the  firft:  of  which  fhews 
the  day  and  month  ; the  fecond  the  golden  number, 
with  the  age  and  change  of  the  moon  ; and  the  third 
the  dominical  letter.  The  fourth  and  fifth  circles  re- 
prefent  the  ancient  Roman  calendar.  On  the  fixth 
are  the  names  of  the  apoftles  and  martyrs,  the  length 
of  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  entrance  of  the  fun 
into  the  twelve  figr.s  of  the  zodiac.  The  leventh  and 
eighth  circles  exhibit  the  hours  and  minutes  when 
the  fun  rifes  and  fets.  In  the  other  circles  within 
thefe  are  the  divifions  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zo- 
diac, the  four  feafons,  the  moveable  feafts,  &c.  The 
figures  which  ftrike  the  hours  reprefent  two  fmiths 
with  hammers  in  their  hands.  This  curious  piece  of 
clock-work  was  put  up  in  the  year  1605,  and  repair- 
ed, for  the  firft  time,  in  1 704. 

The  cathedral  belongs  to  the  Catholics,  though 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  and  greatly 
enriched  by  his  fon  Charlemagne ; but  the  emperor 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  took  away  the  greateft  part  of  its 
revenues,  to  punifih  the  chapter,  who  had  fided  with 
the  pope  again!!  him. 

The  churches  of  St.  Leonard  and  Our  Lady  are 
both  collegiate.  In  the  church  of  the  Predicants  are 
two  altars,  {landing  oppofite  each  other,  which  are 
decorated  with  two  pieces  of  painting  by  Albert  Du- 
rer.  One  of  them  reprefents  our  Saviour’s  Afcenfion, 
and  the  other  the  Affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  : 
but  the  latter  is  only  a copy,  the  original  having  fallen 
into  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  hands.  There  is  here 
alfo  a convent,  with  a church  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  ; together  with  others  belonging  to  the  Carme- 
lites, Dominicans,  Capuchins,  and  two  Romi/h  cha- 
pels. 
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The  Lutheran-  churches  and  convents  are  the 
Great  church:  that  of  St.  Catharine  (where,  in  1 522, 
the  firft  Lutheran  fermon  was  preached)  and  to  which 
is  annexed  a nunnery  of  ladies  of  noble  birth  •,  the 
church  of  the,  White  Women,  fo  called  from  the  con- 
vent belonging  to  it  inftituted  for  ladies,  and  other 
young  women  of  high  birth  •,  St.  Peter’s  church  •,  to- 
gether with  the  chapel  of  the  Glauburg  ; the  hofpital 
church  ; St.  Nicholas’s  church  as  alio  the  church  in 
Saxenhaufen. 

Here  is  likewifea  feminnry  of  divines  founded  by 
Dr.  Pridius,  and  completed  by  Dr.  Munden  ; and  a 
Lutheran  gymnafium,  in  which  is  the  city  library. 

Francfort  is  of  a circular  form,  without  any  fub- 
urbs  •,  but  the  ftreets  are  generally  narrow,  and  the 
houfes  are  moftly  built  of  timber  and  plaifter,  and 
covered  with  Hate  •,  but  there  are  fome  handfome  pri- 
vate ftruflures  of  a kind  of  red  marble  that  juftly 
delerve  the  name  of  palaces  ; as  the  buildings  called 
the  Compcfel  and  FronhoJ , the  Trierjhoj, \ the  Culleti- 
hofy  the  German-houfe  (an  auguft  edifice  fituated  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Maine),  the  Hejfe- Darmjladthof, 
the  palace  of  the  prince  de  la  Fours , and  the  houfes 
of  the  counts  of  Solms,  Schauenberg,  and  Schonborn  ; 
and  there  are  three  principal  fquares. 

The  bridge  which  forms  the  communication  be- 
tween Fi  anefo,  t and  Saxenhaufeti  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  in  length  •,  and  over  a gate  as  you  enter 
upon  it  is  a Latin  infeription  in  gold  letters  to  the 
following  purport : “ In  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.  the 
“ molt  auguft  emperor  of  the  Romans  and  Germany , 
“ king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  true  father  of 
“ his  country,  under  whofe  happy  aufpices  the  em- 
“ pire  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  profperity,  this  forti- 
“ lied  gate  was  repaired  by  the  city  of  Francfort .” 
The  Jews  quarter  confifts  of  a very  narrow  ftreet 
about  an  Englijh  mile  in  length,  and  extremely  dirty. 
At  each  end  of  it  is  a gate,  which  is  carefully  fhut 
every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  magiftrates. 
The  houfes  are  moftly  four,  live,  or  fix  ftories  high ; 
but  the  apartments  are  extremely  filthy.  This  quar- 
ter is  faid  to  contain  three  or  four  thoufand  perfons  ; 
but,  according  to  the  Jews  themlelves,  they  amount  to 
fome  thoufands  more.  The  principal  commerce  they 
carry  on  here  is  in  buying  and  felling  old  goods,  in 
going  from  inn  to  inn  to  fell  toys  to  ftrangers,  and  in 
exchanging  fuch  money  as  is  not  current  here.  They 
are  obliged,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  fetch  water 
when  a tire  happens  in  any  part  of  the  city>  however 
diftant  it  may  he  from  their  quarter  5 and  in  return 
the  magiftracy  permit  them  to  choole  twelve  judges 
out  of  their  own  body  for  deciding  the  differences 
and  quarrels  that  happen  among  them  ; but  thofe 
who  will  not  fubmit  to  their  deciiions,  are  allowed  to 
appeal  to  the  tribunals  of  the  Lutherans.  As  to  their 
drefs,  it  is  fuitable  to  the  filthinefs  of  their  dwellings. 
The  men  generally  wear  cloaks,  that  are  extremely 
coarfe  and  thread-bare,  with  flapped  hats,  old  greafy 
ruff’s,  and  thick  pointed  beards.  Their  women  in- 
deed are  not  quite  fo  ragged  and  dirty  as  the  men  ; 
they  wear  over  their  clothes  fiiort  cloaks  of  black 
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crape,  bound  about  their  necks  by  clafps  of  gilt 
copper,  and  round  their  fhoulders  a border  of  tinfel, 
about  a foot  broad,  finning  like  gold.  Their  head- 
drefs  formerly  refembled  that  of  the  Chriftian  wo- 
men ; but  the  magiftrates  have  obliged  them  to  wear  a 
coarfe  wrapper  about  their  heads,  ending  at  their 
forehead  in  two  large  horns  about  four  fingers  in 
breadth,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  black  gauze,, 
and  the  other  with  a piece  of  lawn  dyed  blue.  Girls 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  fynagogue,  and  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  married  women  by  their  head- 
drefs,  which  is  a piece  of  red  taffety  bordered  with 
gold  gauze.  Many  Jewefes  wear  ear-rings  that  repre- 
lent  the  figns  of  their  houfes,  or  fhops ; as,  for  in- 
ftance,  if  a cat  be  the  fign,  the  wife  or  girl  of  the 
houfe  carries  dangling  at  her  ears  two  cats  in  minia- 
ture of  copper  gilt. 

But  though  the  Jewi/h  worfhip  and  that  of  the 
Papifts  is  tolerated  in  this  city,  and  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular have  many  churches  and  convents ; neither 
the  French  nor  German  Calvinifts  are  permitted  to 
have  one  place  of  religious  worfhip  within  the  walls, 
and  are  obliged  to  go  every  Sunday  to  Bockenheitn , 
which  lies  about  a league  from  the  city  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Hanau.  The  wealthy  perfons  among  them 
have  frequently  offered  a large  fum  to  the  magiftracy, 
for  leave  to  alienable  for  public  worfhip  in  Francfort^ 
were  it  in  ever  fo  mean  a place  ; yet  fuch  is  the  un- 
chriftian  bigotry  of  the  government  here,  that  this 
privilege  has  been  obftinately  refilled  them.  How- 
ever, Bufching  fays,  that  it  is  thought  they  will  at 
laft  be  permitted  to  build  a church  juft  without  the 
town.  The  number  of  coaches  which  generally  go 
to  the  two  churches  at  Bockenheim  every  Sunday 
amount  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  many  weal- 
thy perfons  in  Francfort  being  of  the  reformed 
church  ; and  it  is  there  a common  faying,  “That  the 
“ Roman  catholics  have  the  churches,  the  Lutherans 
“ the  magiftracy,  and  the  Calvinifts  the  money.” 

The  inns  of  Francfort  may  be  reckoned  among  its 
remarkables.  Dr.  Moore  fpeaks  particularly  of  two, 
viz. the  Emperor  and  the  Red-houfe,  which  for  clean- 
finefs,  convenience,  and  number  of  apartments,  he 
fays,  are  fuperior  to  any  he  law  on  the  continent, 
and  might  ftand  in  competition  with  the  moft  magni- 
ficent inns  of  England.  At  thefe,  and  at  all  the 
other  inns  of  Germany  and  Switferland , there  is  an 
ordinary,  at  which  ftrangers  may  dine  and  fup  ; this 
is  called  “ The  Table  d’ Hot e,”  from  the  circumftance 
of  the  landlord  fitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  and 
carving  the  victuals.  The  fame  name  for  an  ordina- 
ry is  (fill  retained  in  France , though  the  landlord 
does  not  fit  at  the  table. 

Dr.  Moore  fays,  that  feveral  individuals  at  Franc- 
fort are  fond  of  diftinguiflfing  themfelves  by  their 
paflion  for  the  polite  arts,  and  ftrangers  are  informed 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  vifit  certain  private  col- 
lections of  paintings  in  the  city.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
milton (with  whom  our  author  travelled)  exprefled, 
to  three  or  four  virtuofi,  an  inclination  to  fee  their 
cabinets,  and  the  owner  of  one  of  them  made  an  un- 
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ufual  exertion  to  pleafe  his  grace,  by  explaining  every 
particular  in  the  collection  with  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion, and  with  fuch  minutenefs  and  perfeverance,  as 
completely  fatiated  the  curiolity  of  the  young  peer, 
and  gave  him  luck  a knowledge  of  earths,  cryftals, 
agates,  pyrites,  marcafites,  petrefaCtions,  metals,  fe- 
mi-metals,  &c.  & c.  as  would  ferve  him  for  the  reft  of 
his  life. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  at  Francfort , is  that 
of  the  hazel  tree,  mentioned  by  Keyfler,  to  be  feen 
in  a private  garden  in  the  city  ; and  is  mentioned  in 
the  Francfort  Chronicles  much  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  “ The  lower  part  of  its  trunk,” 
fays  that  traveller,  “ is  feven  Francfort  ells  in  cir- 
“ cumference,  that  Is,  fifteen  feet  nine  inches : its 
“ height  is  equal  to  that  of  the  houfes  near  it,  and 
“ it  ftill  bears  nuts  every  year.  The  fhells  of  the 
“ nuts  it  produces  are  very  thick ; but  the  kernel  has 
“ the  fame  flavour  as  thole  of  other  nuts.  Theemperor 
“ Leopold  dined  twice  under  this  tree.  The  foil 
“ of-  this  garden,  he  adds,  muft  be  particularly  fa- 
“ vourable  to  hazel-trees  ; for  though  the  adjacent 
“ ground  yields  only  common  Ihrubs,  four  hazel- 
sc  trees  planted  within  fifteen  years  are  already  above 
“ twenty  feet  high.  Thefe  recruits  are  the  more  ne- 
“ ceffary,  as  the  above-mentioned  old  tree  begins  to 
“ decay.” 

The  fairs  held  at  Francfort  are  famous  all  over  Eu- 
rope ; and  Keyfler  obferves,  that  fome  merchants, 
who  were  competent  judges,  allured  him,  that  ten 
millions  of  dollars  would  hardly  purchafe  the  mer- 
chandife  expofed  to  l'ale  at  one  of  thefe  fairs,  the 
goods  in  the  warehoufes  and  lhops  included.  Of  the 
manufa&ures  carried  on  here,  thofe  of  filk  and  por- 
celain are  the  moft  confiderable. 

This  has  always  been  an  imperial  city.  In  the  diet 
it  holds  the  lixth  place  among  the  imperial  cities  of 
the  Rhine,  and  alfo  votes  in  the  diet  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

The  magiftracy  here  confifts  of  a judge  ; the  bench 
©f  fchofFen  or  aldermen  ; the  fecond  bench  of  the 
council ; together  with  the  third,  which  is  compofed 
of  artificers  and  tradefmen.  The  laft  is  alfo  fum- 
moned  in  affairs  of  general  concern,  and  executes 
the  offices  relating  to  the  police ; but  the  direction  of 
important  affairs  is  lodged  in  the  two  former,  out  of 
whom  the  two  burgomafters  are  annually  chofen. 
Law-fuits  are  here  determined  by  the  fchoffens  and 
Syndics.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  con- 
tains a number  of  villages,  feats,  and  farms  ; and  the 
fides  of  the  Maine  are  adorned  with  a vaft  number  of 
gardens  and  vineyards. 

A detachment  of  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  prince  de  Soubife  feized  upon  this  city,  by 
treachery,  in  the  year  1759,  and  made  it  their  head 
quarters.  The  prefent  emperor  of  Germany  was 
crowned  here  king  of  the  Romans  on  the  3d  of  April 
1 7^4* 

The  following  is  the  ftate  of  the  marriages,  chrif- 
tenings,  and  burials  in  this  city,  for  the  years  1 760 
and  1764  : in  the  former  year,  weddings  240,  clirif- 
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tenings  8 1 <5,  burials  1781  ; in  the  latter  year,  mar- 
ried 218  couple,  chriftenings  922,  burials  983. 

We  fhall  now  take  notice  of  the  imperial  cities  of 
Frieilberg  and  IV Hzlar. 

The  imperial  city  of  Friedberg  ftands  near  the 
XJJbach , on  a very  fertile  fpot,  on  the  ridge  of  hills 
called  the  Hohe,  and  was  formerly  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  prefent.  This  city  enjoys  the  twelfth  feat  on 
the  bench  of  the  imperial  towns  of  the  Rhine.  The 
magiftracy,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  burghers, 
are  Lutherans.  It  is  governed  by  a burgrave  and  fix 
nobles,  who  are  members  of  the  general  council,  and 
of  that  of  the  ftates. 

The  imperial  town  of  Wetzlar  is  feated  on  the 
Lahn,  near  its  confluence  with  the  IV it  zb  deb,  and  on, 
the  other  fide  the  Dill.  The  magi  ft  rates  and  moft  of 
the  burghers  are  Lutherans.  In  the  town-houfe  are 
held  the  meeting  of  the  imperial  chamber,  which  in 
the  year  1693  was  removed  hither  from  Spires. 

Wetzlar  was  an  imperial  city  fo  early  as  the  days  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  I and  has  the  thirteenth  bench 
of  the  imperial  cities  of  the  Rhine , and  alfo  a vote  in 
the  diets  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  Dutchy  of  Deuxponts,  and  the  Principality  of 
Naflau.  An  Account  of  the  Family  of  Naflau,  and 
the  Titles,  Arms,  and  principal  Places  belonging  to 
each  of  thofe  Princes. 

THE  dutchy  of  Deuxponts,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  the  circle,  is  in  ge- 
neral a mountainous  barren  country  ; yet  is  interfperf* 
ed  with  fome  fertile  valleys.  It  extends  in  its  greateft 
length  about  forty  miles,  and  from  eight  to  twenty- 
five  in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Deuxponts, 
whofe  annual  revenue  arifing  from  this  dutchy  is  com- 
puted at  three  hundred  thoufand  florins. 

Deuxponts,  the  capital  of  this  dutchy,  is  called  by 
the  Germans , Zweybrucken , and  in  Latin  Bipontium , 
all  which  fignify  Two  Bridges , a name  which  it  re- 
ceived from  its  two  bridges  over  the  rivulets  of  Blifi 
and  Swolb,  on  which  it  ftands  ; and  this  name  it 
gave  to  the  whole  dutchy.  It  is  fituated  in  490  30  N. 
latitude,  and  in  40  31’  E.  longitude.  It  is  a fmall, 
but  neat  well-built  town,  and  has  a fine  palace  erected 
in  the  modern  tafte.  Of  the  great  church  here,  the 
Calvinifts  have  the  nave,  and  the  Catholics  the  choir. 
The  Lutherans  have  likewife  a church,  and  in  this 
town  is  alfo  a gymnafium.  During  the  thirty  years 
war  it  fuffered  extremely,  as  it  alfo  did  in  1677,  when 
it  w’as  taken  by  the  French. 

The  principality  of  Nassau,  which  we  fhall  next 
deferibe,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wefphalia,  on 
the  eaft  by  Solms,  on  the  fouth  by  the  bilhopric  of 
Mentz,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  deflorate  of  Treves. 
The  length  of  the  whole  principality  is  computed  at 
fifty-feven  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  thirty-two. 

Though  it  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous  and 

woody. 
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woody,  it  is  not  without  line  arable  and  meadow 
land. 

The  founder  of  the  prefent  princes  of  Najfau  was 
count  Henry  I.  furnamed  the  Wealthy,  who  in  the 
thirteenth  century  left  to  his  two  Tons,  Walratn  and 
Otho  I.  the  county  of  NaJJau,  with  its  feudal,  patri- 
monial, and  hereditary  lands. 

With  relpe<ft  to  the  firft  line,  William  Henry, 
prince  of  Nnffau-Ufngen , left  two  Tons,  who  were 
the  founders  of  the  two  prefent  ruling  lines  ; namely, 
prince  Charles,  of  the  Najfau- Saarbruck-Ujingen  line, 
and  prince  William  Henry,  of  that  of  Najfau- Saar- 
bruck,  who,  on  the  twenty-third  of  September , 1735, 
agreed  to  a partition,  by  which  the  laft  gave  to  the 
former  all  the  inherited  and  efcheated  land  on  this 
fide  the  Rhine,  and  the  former  gave  to  the  latter  thofe 
lying  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river. 

The  only  remaining  line  of  the  defendants  of 
Otho  is  that  of  Najfau-Dillenburg-Dietz,  which  fub- 
fifts  in  the  prince  of  Orange , hereditary  lladtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  titles  of  the  prince  of  the  elder  line  defend- 
ed from  Walram  are,  Prince  of  Najfau,  count  of 
Saar  brack  and  Saarswerden,  and  lord  of  Lahr-Wijba- 
den  and  Idiftein. 

The  titles  of  William  V.  prince  of  Orange,  and 
ftadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  relpect  to 
the  territories  of  Najfau,  are,  Prince  of  Najfau,  count 
of  Katzenellenbogen , Viatien,  and  Dietz , and  lord  of 

Beiijlrin. 

The  princes  of  the  ancient  line  of  Walram  have  no 
feat  or  voice  in  the  college  of  princes  ; but  have  five 
votes  at  the  diet  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
The  princes  of  the  younger  branch  acquired  a feat 
and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes  in  1659,  and  have 
two  other  votes,  both  which  are  inherent  In  the  ftadt- 
holder of  the  United  Netherlands,  who  has  alfo  two 
votes  in  the  diet  of  IV Jlphalia. 

The  county  of  Nassau-Dietz  lies  on  the  river 
Lahn,  and  was  formerly  called  the  Golden  Country,  on 
account  of  its  fertility,  and  confifts  of  nine  prefec- 
turates,  the  principal  places  in  which  are  Dietz  and 
Weilburg. 

In  the  country  belonging  to  Nassau-Saarbruck- 
Usingen  is  Wisbaden,  a handfome,  populous,  and 
thriving  town,  feated  in  the  lordfhip  of  the  fame 
name,  and  in  a good  wine  country.  The  prince’s 
palace  in  this  place  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  The  warm  baths  here  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  ftill  famous.  This 
town  fuffered  greatly  in  the  wars  of  the  feventeenth 
century  ; but  has  been  fince  confiderably  improved  by 
prince  George  Auguftus. 

The  lands  belonging  to  Najfau- Saarbruck,  are  fitu- 
ated  between  Lorrain,  which  lies  to  the  weft,  and 
Deuxponts  to  the  eaft  ; but  though  it  is  for  the  raoft 
part  fandy  and  woody,  it  abounds  in  iron  and  pit- 
coal,  and  the  foil  in  fome  places  produces  good  corn. 
Saarbruck  is  the  capital  of  this  little  diftrift. 


SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Principality  of  Plersfeld,  the  Counties  of  Sol  ms, 

Upper  Ifenburg,  and  Witgenftein  ; the  Lordjhip  of 

W eftburg,  and  the  other  fnall  States  in  the  Circle  of 

the  Upper  Rhine. 

BESIDES  the  countries  already  defcribed 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  there  are  a confi- 
derable  number  of  others,  rnoft  of  which  are  very 
final!  and  inconfiderable,  and  are  only  remarkable  for 
having  a feat  and  voice  in  the  college  of  princes,  and 
in  the  diets  of  this  circle. 

One  of  the  chief  of  thefe  is  the  principality  of 
TIersfeld,  or  Hirchfeld,  which  borders  on  Upper  and 
Lower  Hejfe,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  the 
fame  in  breadth.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Hejfe 
Caff  l,  who  on  that  account  have  an  additional  vote  in 
the  college  of  princes,  and  at  the  diet  of  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine. 

Hersfeld,  its  capital,  is  feated  on  the  Fulda , for- 
ty miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cajfel,  and  is  a neat  but  final! 
city,  in  which  is  a palace,  a cathedral,  a town 
church,  a feminary,  and  a wealthy  hofpital. 

The  county  of  Solms  is  chiefly  fituated  on  both 
fides  the  Lahn,  and  borders  on  the  territories  of  Hef- 
Je  and  Najfau,  and  the  diftricl  of  the  city  of  Wetzlar. 
It  abounds  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  has  many  iron 
mines,  which  employ  feveral  foundries  and  other 
works. 

The  counts  of  Solms,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Najfau,  are  divided  into  the 
two  principal  branches,  that  of  Salms-Braunfeld,  and 
that  of  Solms-Lich,  each  of  whom  has  the  following  ti- 
tle, “Lord of  Munzenberg,  Wildenfels ,Sonnemvald, &c.” 

The  counts  of  Solms  have  four  votes  in  the  college 
of  the  imperial  counts  of  Wetteravia,  and  a like  num- 
ber in  the  diet  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

The  principal  place  in  the  whole  county  is  Braun- 
feld,  which  is  feated  on  a hill,  where  is  a handfome 
caftle  or  palace  belonging  to  the  prince,  fortified  af- 
ter the  ancient  manner,  and  is  a place  of  great 
ftrength.  It  contains  within  it  a church  that  alfo 
ferves  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  ftands  on 
the  outfide.  Both  the  caftle  and  town  are  fupplied 
with  water  by  works  erefted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
In  the  feventh  century  this  town  was  twice  deftroyed 
by  fire. 

Upper  Isenburg  is  thus  called  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  county  of  Lower  Ifenburg,  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  properly  confifts  of  the  lordlhip  of  Budingen.  It 
is  a fine  corn  country,  that  has  alfo  fome  confiderable 
woods,  paftures,  and  vineyards ; and  is  watered  by 
feveral  little  ftreams,  as  the  Kinzig,  the  Semen,  and 
the  Nidder. 

The  four  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Ifenburg  govern 
different  parts  of  this  country,  and  fit  in  the  college 
of  the  imperial  counts  of  Wetteravia , and  in  the  diets 
of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 


The 
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The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  Offenbach  on 
the  Maine,  and  Budingen. 

The  county  of  Witgenstein  is  nineteen  miles  in 
length,  and  its  greateft  breadth  is  fomewhat  above 
thirteen.  It  borders  on  Heffe-Darmfadt , the  princi- 
pality of  Naffan-Dilknburg,  and  the  dutchy  of  JVf- 
phalia.  Some  parts  of  it  are  very  mountainous,  but 
yield  plenty  of  wood,  with  mines  of  filver,  copper, 
and  iron.  It  has  good  paftures ; but  produces  little 
grain  except  oats. 

This  county  is  divided  between  the  two  houfes  of 
Sayn-JVitgenflein  of  Witgenfein , and  Sayn-  IVitgenjlein 
of  Berleburg.  Each  houle  has  a diftinct  vote  both  in 
the  college  of  the  counts  of  the  empire,  the  diet  of 
the  Upper  Rhine , and  the  college  of  IVetteravia.  The 
joint  revenue  of  thefe  counts  is  computed  at  fifty 
thoufand  rix-dollars  a year. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  belonging  to 
each  of  the  counts  are  Witgenfein  and  Berleburg. 

There  are  alfo  the  counties  of  Falkenjlein  and 
Wartemberg , whofe  counts  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  ; 
but  they  have  no  towns  worthy  of  notice. 

The  lordfhip  of  Westerburg  is  a fmall  territory 
feated  between  the  electorate  of  Treves  and  the 
territory  of  Nafau,  and  contains  fine  paftures,  and 
confequently  fheep  and  horned  cattle.  It  alfo  pro- 
duces barley,  rye,  oats,  and  pulfe,  with  plenty  of 
very  fine  earth-nuts.  The  woods  are  thinned,  but  it 
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has  a remarkable  mine  of  what  is  called  wood-coal, 
which  is  alone  fufficient  to  furnifh  that  neighbour- 
hood with  fuel.  The  colour,  filaments,  and  twigs  of 
this  coal,  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  wood,  and  the 
depth  of  the  pit  is  about  twenty  feet.  In  this  country 
are  alfo  deer  and  other  game  ; the  rivers  abound  with 
trout  and  cray-filh,  and  the  ponds  with  pike,  carp, 
and  other  kinds. 

This  lordfhip  belongs  to  the  counts  of  IF ferburg , 
of  which  there  are  feveral  branches : it  only  contains 
the  little  towns  of  Wejlburg  and  Walterjburg , and 
feveral  villages. 

There  are  alfo  a few  other  lordfhips,  as  thofe  of 
Kirchingen,  Bratzenhebn , See.  but  they,  and  fome 
other  little  ftates,  are  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  a 
particular  defeription. 

The  bifhopric  of  Strasburg  is  alfo  juftly  confi- 
dered  as  a ftate  of  the  empire,  on  account  of  a part 
of  this  bifhopric  lying  in  the  Upper  Circle  of  the 
Rhine  ; as  is  alfo  the  bifhopric  of  Bafil,  for  the 
fame  reafon  ; and  both  thefe  bifhops  have  a feat  on 
the  fpiritual  bench  of  the  council  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  and  at  the  diets  of  this  circle ; but  as 
the  principal  part  of  the  bifhopric  of  Strajburg , and 
the  city  of  Strajburg  itfelf,  is  in  AlJ'ace , and  the  chief 
part  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bajil,  with  its  capital,  is  in 
Siuifferland,  they  will  be  more  properly  deferibed  in. 
treating  of  thofe  countries. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  Circle  or  WESTPHALIA.. 


SEC  T.  I. 

Of  Weftphalia  in  general ; and  firjl  of  the  bifhopric 
of  Paderborn.  Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce, 
and  Rivers  : the  Prerogatives  of  the  Biffop.  A 
Defeription  of  the  City  oj'  Paderborn,  and  fome  re- 
markable Springs. 

TH  E people  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
the  Wefer  and  the  Rhine  were  anciently  called 
U'efphalians , and  from  them  that  territory  received 
the  name  of  Wefphalia  ; but  the  circle  of  Wefphalia , 
which  conftitutes  a part  of  that  country,  comprifes  in 
it  other  territories  •,  and  we  ought  carefully  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  circle  of  IV efphalia , IV efphalia 
it  felf,  and  the  dutchy  of  that  name. 

This  circle  is  furrounded  by  the  Burgundian  circle, 
the  United  Provinces , the  Northern  or  German  Sea, 


the  Upper  Rheniff , and  the  Electoral  Rheniff  circles  ; 
it  being  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  between  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  two  hundred  broad. 

Certain  ftates  were  formerly  reckoned  in  this  circle, 
which  at  prefent  no  longer  belong  to  it,  as  Utrecht , 
G uelders , and  the  bifhopric  of  Cambray ; in  other 
refpects  alfo  the  ancient  and  modern  lifts  of  the 
countries  of  the  Wefphalian  circle  differ  greatly  from 
each  other.  We  {hall  include  under  it  the  bifhoprics 
of  Paderborn , Munfer , Liege , and  Ofnaburg , the 
dutchy  of  Verden , the  principality  of  Minden , the 
dutchy  of  C/eve,  Juliers , and  Berg , &c.  the  principa- 
lities of  Id  if  Brief  and.  Mors , &c. 

The  fummoning  princes  and  directors  of  the  cjrcle 
are  the  bllhop  of  Munfer , and  with  him  the  electors 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatinate , as  dukes  of  Cl  eve 
and  Juliers,  both  of  whom,  in  this  directory,  enjoy 

together 
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together  hut  one  voice.  The  diets  of  the  circle  were 
uliialiv  appointed  at  Cologne  ; but  none  have  been 
held  ilnce  the  year  i 718.  The  archives  belonging  to 
it  are  kept  at  Dujfeldorp. 

V.'ith  refpeft  to  religion,  this  circle  is  one  of  the 
mixed,  and  both  the  catholic  and  proteftant  hates 
nominate  two  affeflors,  to  affift  at  the  imperial,  and 
chamber-court  of  the  empire. 

We  fliall  begin  this  circle  with  the  bifnopric  of 
Paderborn , which  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Hcjje,  and 
by  the  river  Wefer,  which  divides  it  from  the  princi- 
pality of  Ca/enberg ; on  the  north  by  the  county  of 
Lippe  ; on  the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Rietbcrg  and 
Lippe,  and  the  dutchy  of  Wejlphalia  ; and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  fame,  and  the  county  of  Waldec.  Its  great- 
eft  extent  from  eaft  weft  amounts  to  fifty-two  miles, 
and  from  north  to  fouth  it  extends  about  forty-two 
miles. 

It  is  for  the  moll  part  a very  fertile  country,  and  in 
particular  produces  a good  breed  of  cattle.  It  has 
alfo  iron  mines,  fait  and  medicinal  fprings,  with  rivers 
that  abound  in  fifh  ; but  it  is  moll  remarkable  for  its 
bacon  and  venifon. 

The  Wefer  wafhes  a final!  part  of  the  country  to 
the  eaft,  and  the  Dieinel,  after  traverftng  a great  part 
of  the  bifhopric,  difeharges  itfelf  into  it.  The  Sever 
and  the  Net/e  receive  their  fource  in  this  country,  as 
does  alfo  the  Great  Hemmer,  the  Hee,  the  Niefey  and 
other  little  ftreams,  which  fall  into  the  Wefer  ; the 
Lippe , which  rifes  here,  runs  by  Wef  ! into  the  Rhine. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Alme , the  Fader , and  the 
it  ms. 

In  the  whole  bifhopric  are  twenty-three  towns, 
three  boroughs,  fixty-four  parifhes,  and  fixteen  mo- 
nafterits,  all  fubjeilto  the  hifhop. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general  of  the  Romifo  reli- 
gion ; hut  there  are  many  Lutherans  among  them, 
who  frequent  the  churches  of  that  perfuafion  in  the 
neighbouring  counties. 

The  bifhop  is  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  fits  at 
the  diets  of  the  empire  between  the  bifhops  of  Hil- 
dtjhcim  and  Freyjingen , and  as  a prelate  is  under  the 
archbifiiop  of  Mentz.  The  epifcopal  chapter  con- 
fifts  of  twenty-four  prelates  and  capitulars,  who  muft 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age  before  they  are  admitted, 
and  muft  prove  their  noble  extraction  through  four 
degrees  of  defeent. 

The  revenues  of  this  fee,  which  is  fuffragan  to 
Mentz , is  thought  to  be  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

The  arms  of  the  bifhopric  are,  a croft  or,  in  a 
field  gules. 

The  high  colleges  here  are  the  general- vicar fhip, 
the  privy-council,  the  regenGy-chancery,  the  aulic- 
chamber,  the  officialfhip,  and  the  temporal  aulic- 
court. 

This  bifhopric  is  divided  by  high  mountains,  called 
the  Egge,  into  the  Fore  and  Upper  Forejl  diftriCt. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  the  campaign  of  1761,  this 
county  was  feverely  ravaged  by  the  French , under  the 
command  of  the  prince  de  Soubife,  but  by  the  peace 


which  was  concluded  the  following  year  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Verfailles  each  power  agreed  to 
evacuate  it. 

Paderborn  is  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric,  and  is 
an  ancient  city  that  ftands  in  a pleafant  fruitful  coun- 
try, in  510  45'  N.  latitude,  and  in  8°  25’  E.  longi- 
tude, and  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Fader , which 
rifes  in  the  centre  of  it.  Five  of  the  largeft  fprings 
rife  under  the  cathedral  and  the  adjacent  houfes, 
difeharging  fo  copious  a ftream,  that  at  twenty  paces 
diftance  feveral  mills,  and  afterwards  a ftill  greater 
number  in  the  town,  are  driven  by  it.  In  the  cathe- 
dral formerly  flood  the  images  of  the  twelve  apoftlcs 
made  of  the  fineft  filver  ; but  in  1622  duke  Chriftian 
of  Bruufwic  took  them  away,  and  caufed  rix-dollars  to 
be  ftruck  from  them,  with  this  infeription,  god’s 
friend,  the  priest’s  enemy.  He  alfo  took  the 
filver  coffin  of  St.  Liborius,  which  he  likewife  con- 
verted into  money.  Here  is  a collegiate  church,  two 
parifh-churches,  a BenediCtine  abbey,  a college  of 
Jefuits  now  fecularifed,  five  other  cloifters,  an  uni- 
verfity  eredled  in  the  year  1615,  and  a gymnaflum. 
This  city  anciently  enjoyed  the  immunities  belonging 
to  a city  of  the  empire  : it  was  reckoned  among  the 
Ilanfe-towns,  and  carryed  on  a great  trade  ; but  this 
trade  is  decreafed,  and  the  inhabitants,  for  the  mod 
part  fubfift  by  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1761. 

At  Methorn , two  miles  from  Paderborn,  are  three 
fprings,  two  of  which  are  not  above  half  a yard  afun- 
der,  and  yet  are  of  very  different  qualities  : the  one 
is  limpid,  and  of  a bluifh  colour,  luke-warm,  and 
contains  fal-armoniac,  ochre,  iron,  vitriol,  alum, 
fulphur,  nitre,  and  orpiment ; the  other  is  as  cold  as 
ice,  turbid  and  whitifh,  yet  has  much  the  fame 
contents ; but  the  water  has  a ftronger  tafte,  and  is 
heavier  than  the  other.  It  is  faid  to  be  a perfect  cure 
for  the  worms,  yet  the  fowls  that  drink  of  it  are 
immediately  thrown  into  convulfions ; but  are  foon 
recovered  by  an  infufion  of  common  fait  and  vinegar. 
The  third  fpring  which  is  about  twenty  paces 
diftant  from  the  other  two,  is  of  a greenifh  colour, 
but  very  clear ; the  tafte  has  a mixture  of  fweet 
and  four. 

In  this  territory  is  the  famous  field  of  battle,  where 
the  brave  prince  Arminius,  general  of  the  German 
forces,  defeated  and  flew  Quintilius  Varus,  and  routed 
the  Roman  army  under  his  command  ; a moft  im- 
portant victory,  which  freed  the  Germans  from  the 
Roman  yoke. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Bijloopric  of  M UNSTER. 

Its  Stuation,  Produce,  and  Rivers ; the  Religion 
the  Inhabitants  ; the  Arms,  Prerogatives,  and  Reve- 
nue of  the  Bifhop  ; with  a Defcription  of  the  city  of 
Munfter,  and  Coesfeld. 

THE  bifhopric  of  Munster  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  principality  of  Fa/1  Friefand,  th 

count 
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county  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  prefeffurate  of  Wildejhau- 
fer,  which  belongs  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brunfwic  ; 
to  the  eaft  by  the  bilhopric  of  Ofnabrug , with  the 
-counties  of  Mecklenburg , Lingen , and  Raven/burg  ; to 
thefouth  by  a fmall  part  of  thedutchyof  Wejlphalia , 
the  county  of  Mark , and  the  dutcliy  of  Clcve  ; and 
to  the  weft  by  the  United  Provinces,  the  county  of 
Z,uthphen,  and  the  provinces  of  Upper  UJfel,  Groningen, 
and  the  county  of  Bentheim  ; and  is  the  largeft  of  all 
the  Weflphalian  bifhoprics. 

This  country  is  generally  level,  yet  is  interfperfed 
with  fome  agreeable  eminences,  but  has  no  high 
mountains.  The  extenfive  heaths  ferve  for  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  ; it  has  alfo  fruitful  plains,  fine  woods, 
and  good  quarries  of  ftone. 

The  rivers  here  abounds  with  fifh  ; the  principal 
of  them  are  the  Ems,  which  traverfes  the  whole 
length  of  the  bilhopric,  and  is  increafed  by  feveral 
fmaller  ftreams,  particularly  by  the  Aa,  which  rifes 
in  this  country  ; th zLippe,  which  forms  its  boundary 
to  the  fouth  •,  the  Vecht,  which  rifes  here,  and  the 
Berkal.  The  lake  of  Dummar,  which  is  near  five 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a one  in  breadth,  lies 
between  this  bilhopric  and  the  county  of  Diepholz. 

Munjler,  befides  its  capital,  contains  twelve  towns 
that  are  fummoned  to  the  land  diets,  with  twelve 
others  that  have  not  that  privilege,  and  the  fame 
number  of  fmaller  towns. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  doflrmes  of  Luther 
gained  ground  in  this  country  ; but  the  exercife  of 
that  religion  was  afterward  fupprefied.  There  are 
(fill,  however,  feveral  nobles,  among  whom  fome 
are  of  the  Lutheran,  and  others  the  Calviniftical 
church  ; and  at  Weerdth  both  are  tolerated : the 
popifh  religion,  however  prevails. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  inhabitants  is  in 
hogs  and  Wejlphnlia  hams.  They  generally  endeavour 
to  preferve  a neutrality,  when  their  neighbours  are  at 
war  ; and  though  there  are  feveral  fortrelies  in  the 
diocefe,  they  pay  twelve  thoufand  crowns  per  annum 
for  the  protection  of  the  ftates  of  Holland,  who  have 
uliially  a great  fway  in  the  choice  of  a bifliop.  It 
fuffered  confiderably  in  the  laft  continental  war. 

The  provincial  ftates  of  this  bilhopric  conlift  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  above-mentioned 
towns  ; and  are  ufually  held  at  Munjler. 

The  arms  of  this  bilhopric  are,  a fefie  or,  in  a 
field  azure. 

The  bifhop  is  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 
college  of  the  princes  takes  place  alternately  with  the 
bilhop  of  Liege  ; but  in  fuch  a manner  that  Ofnabrug 
always  fits  between  both.  He  is  the  firft  fummoning 
prince  and  director  of  the  circle  of  JVeJlphalia , and  at 
the  diets  of  the  circle  enjoys  the  firft  feat  and  voice. 
As  bilhop  he  ftands  under  the  archbilhop  of  Cologne. 
The  chapter  confifts  of  forty  members,  who  are  all 
nobles,  and  muft  prove  their  nobility  ; and  once  a 
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year  the  Ihield  and  helmet  of  the  vour^eft  canon  are 
carried  in  proceflion  with  public  % beat  of  drum,  that 
every  one  may  enquire  into  his  pedigree.  The  epif- 
copal  domains  are  more  conliderable  than  thofc  of 
Ofnabrug;  and  the  chapter  maintains  feven  regi- 
ments. The  revenues  of  the  bifliop  are  faid  to 
amount  to  feventy  thoufand  ducats.  lie  becomes 
heir  to  fuch  ftrangers  as  die  here  without  children  ; 
a very  unjuft  cuftom,  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  empire. 

This  bilhopric  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each 
of  which  is  fubdivided  into  a number  of  prefefturates, 
the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Munster,  in  Latin  Monaflerium,  the  capital  of  the 
bilhopric,  is  feated  in  a very  fruitful  and  pleafant  fpot 
on  the  river  Aa,  in  5 2°  16'  N.  latitude,  and  70  12’ 
E.  longitude,  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ofnabrug. 
It  is  iurrounded  with  double  ditches  and  ramparts, 
and  has  alfo  a citadel  called  the  Brille,  eredled  by 
bilhop  Chriftopher  Bernhard,  in  order  to  curb  the 
town.  The  city  is  almoft  of  a circular  form,  and  has 
eight  gates.  The  houfes  are  moftly  in  the  antique 
tafte,  and  the  principal  of  them  are  in  the  four 
market-places,  particularly  the  fenate-houfe,  and  the 
halls  belonging  to  the  companies.  In  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  the  city  is  a large  fq.uare,  where  the  fronts  of 
the  houfes  reft  upon  pillars,  and  form  bandfome 
piazzas.  This  city  has  five  collegiate  and  fix  parifh 
churches,  befides  a college  belonging  to  the  Jefufis, 
which  is  now  converted  to  another  ufe,  a great 
number  of  convents,  and  other  religious  houfes, 
molt  of  them  ftately  piles,  and  fome  of  them 
very  delightfully  fituated  in  the  midft  of  beautiful 
gardens. 

This  city  is  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded there  in  the  year  1648,  between  the  Swedes, 
the  emperor,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  by  which 
an  end  was  put  to  a war  which  had  lafted  thirty  years, 
with  vaft  profufion  of  blood  ; a decilive  treaty  which 
eftablifhed  the  fortune  of  many  fovereigns,  the 
liberties  of  the  empire  in  general,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercife of  the  Proteftant  religion  in  the  empire : a 
treaty  upon  which  thofe  that  have  been  fince  made 
with  Germany  and  the  northern  parts  have  in  a great 
meafure  been  founded.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1 759,  but  after  the  victory  gained 
by  prince  Ferdinand  at  Minden,  it  furrendered  to  the 
allies  on  the  20th  of  November  the  fame  year. 

Coesfeld,  a town  fituated  in  a fine  plain,  is,  next 
to  Munjler,  the  principal  town  in  the  whole  bilhop. 19c. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns , and  at  prefent 
contains  two  parifh- churches,  a college  of  Jeluits 
now  fupprefied,  four  nunneries,  and  one  monaftery  ; 
it  has  Jikew  ife  a princely  judge.  In  the  year  1591, 
it  fuffered  greatly  by  fire,  and  in  1631  it  was  taken 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Btfhcpr'ic  of  Liege. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The 
States  of  the  Country  ; *he  Religion  and  Commerce 
oj  the  Inhabitants  ; with  the  Titles,  Arms,  and 
Prerogatives  cf  the  Bifhop  ; the  Offices  by  which  the 
Government  is  admin  fie i ed  ; and  a particular  De- 
fer ip  tion  of  the  City  of  Liege,  as  alfo  of  Eluy,  Di- 
nant,  and  Spa. 

THE  bifhopric  of  Liege  lies  in  the  Nether- 
lands , and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Brabant ; on 
the  eaft  by  Limburg  and  Juliers ; on  the  fouth  by 
Champagne  and  Luxemburg  ; and  on  the  weft  by 
Brabant , Namur , and  Hainault , extending  from 
north  to  fouth  above  ninety-five  miles  ; but  dividing 
and  running  much  to  the  fouthward,  is  of  very 
different  breadth  : fome  fmall  diftricls  of  this 

bifhopric  lie  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  Brabant  and 
Luxemburg. 

O 

This  is  a delightful  tra<ft,  abounding  in  corn-fields, 
pafture-grounds,  and  cattle  : the  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  which  produce  wines  that  refemble 
the  middling  wines  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne , and 
the  country  has  confiderable  forefts,  with  many  quar- 
ries of  marble  and  free-ftone*,  alfo  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  brimftone,  vitriol  and  pit-coal.  This 
bifhopric  is  likewife  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters, as  thofe  at  Spa  and  Chau-Fontaine. 

The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  country  is  wa- 
tered, are  the  Maefe  and  the  Sambre. 

The  provincial  ftates  co.ofift  of  the  chapter  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  burgo-mafters  of  the  towns  ; thefe 
have  two  general  treaiurers  and  fix  receivers.  Each 
of  the  two  firft  ftates  choofe  four  deputies  annually. 
The  burgo-mafters  of  the  city  of  Liege  are  born  de- 
puties of  the  third  ftate,  but  have  four  deputies  of 
the  fmaller  towns  to  affift  them.  Thefe  deputies 
meet  in  the  epifcopal  palace  of  Liege. 

The  principal  exports  of  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  city  of  Liege , confift  of  beer,  arms,  nails, 
ierge,  leather,  and  pit-coal,  all  which  are  exported 
from  hence  in  prodigious  quantities. 

The  titles  of  the  bilhop  of  Liege  are  the  follow- 
ing, By  the  grace  of  God,  biihop  and  prince  of 
Liege,  duke  of  Bouillon , marquis  of  Franchimont , 
count  of  Tooz,  Hoorn,  &c- 

His  arms  on  account  of  Liege,  are  a pillar  ar- 
gent, on  a pedeftal  of  the  fame,  with  a crown  or,  in 
a field  gules  : on  account  of  Bouillon,  a fefie  argent,  in 
a field  gules  : on  account  of  Franchimont,  three  lions 
in  a field  argent  ; and  on  account  of  Loot.,  four  fefies 
gules,  in  a field  or. 

The  biihop  of  Liege,  in  the  council  of  the  princes 
®f  the  empire,  takes  rank  alternately  with  Munfer  ; 
but  fo  that  Ofnabrug  always  fits  between  them.  This 
bifhopric  is  the  third  in  rank  in  the  circle  of  Wef- 
fhaliu.  The  ecclefiaftical  jurii'diftion  of  the  biihop  is 


divided  into  feven  archdeaconries,  and  the  chapter 
confifts  of  fixty  perfons. 

The  prince’s  privy-council,  winch  is  filled  with  fpi- 
ritual  and  fecular  counfellors,  decides  all  affairs  rela>- 
tive  to  the  fuperiority  and  immunities  of  the  coun- 
try, apd  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  prince. 
The  aulic  and  rent-chamber  determines  all  matters 
with  refpect  to  his  revenues.  The  ofncialfhip  has 
the  direction  of  every  thing  relating  to  religion.  The 
court  of  the  fchoffen,  or  high  judicial  court,  deter- 
mines all  criminal  caufes.  The  ordinary  council  ex- 
amines every  thing  that  comes  before  it  by  appeals 
from  the  feudal  and  allodial  court,  as  alfo  all  caufes 
inconfiftent  with  the  privileges  of  the  emperor.  The 
feudal  court  judges  in  all  feudal  difputes,  and  the 
allodial  court  in  all  allodial  controverlies.  What  is 
ftyled  the  court  of  the  twenty-two,  judges  fuch  offi- 
cers as  abufe  their  power. 

This  bifhopric  contains  twenty-fix  towns,  which 
are  divided  into  the  IFalloon  and  Flemifh,  and  has 
fifteen  hundred  parifhes,  feventeen  abbies  for  monks, 
who  muft  be  gentlemen,  and  eleven  for  ladies  : fo 
that  the  annual  revenues  of  the  bifhop  are  computed 
at  three  hundred  thoufand  ducats  ; and  he  is  laid  to 
be  able  to  maintain  eight  thoufand  troops,  without 
opprefling  his  fubjetfts,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  of  the 
Popith  religion. 

The  principal  places  in  this  bifhopric  are  the  fol 
lowing  : 

Liege,  by  the  Germans  called  Luyck,  feated  on  the 
river  Maefe,  in  e,o°  37  N.  latitude,  and  50  35'  E. 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  according  to  Dr.  Maflce- 
lyne’s  Tables,  in  a vale  between  mountains,  one  of 
which  ftands  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the 
eaft.  The  city  itfelf  is  generally  divided  into  the  Old 
or  Upper,  and  into  the  New  or  Lower  Town,  and  the 
laft  is  fubdivided  into  two  parts,  namely,  into  the 
ifiand  and  the  quarter  beyond  the  Maefe.  The  Up- 
per Town  ftands  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern 
mountains,  which  is  called  the  Holy  Walburg , and  ex- 
tends on  the  fouth  to  an  arm  of  the  Maefe,  by  which 
it  is  feparated  from  that  part  of  the  Lower  Town  called 
the  If  and  ; but  to  the  north  terminates  on  the  Great 
Maefe,  which  divides  it  from  the  quarter  beyond  that 
river.  The  Lower  Town,  alfo  called  the  If  and,  is 
encompafled  by  two  branches  of  the  Maefe,  which 
unite  at  the  point  of  the  ifland ; and  the  quarter 
beyond  the  Maefe  is  a peninlula  iituated  between  the 
river  and  the  eaftern  mount  named  Cornil/on.  Thefe 
feveral  parts  of  the  town  have  a communication  with 
each  other  by  bridges. 

This  city  is  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a cita- 
del, erected  on  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  lValburg. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  ftands  the  grand  epil- 
copal  palace,  part  of  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
year  1734  ; but  was  rebuilt  in  1737,  at  the  expence 
of  the  provincial  ftates,  in  a regular  and  fine  tafte. — 
In  it  arc  not  only  held  the  meeting  of  the  ftates, 
but  the  high  colleges.  The  council-houfe,  which 
was  ruined  by  a bombardment  in  1691,  wasmagni- 
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ccntly  rebuilt  in  1714,  and  contains  a public  cations  were  deftroyed  ; but  though  it  has  under- 
library. This  city  has  fixteen  gates,  feventeen  bridges,  gone  various  misfortunes,  it  lias  (fill  many  fine 
Lome  of  which  are  very  handfome,  twelve  public  houfes,  with  one  collegiate,  and  fourteen  parifh- 
fquares,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  ftreets,  moil  of  churches  ; an  abbey,  a cloifter  of  regular  canons  of 


which  are  broad  and  ftraight,  a cathedral,  and  feven 
collegiate  churches,  thirty-two  parifhes,  five  abbies 
for  men,  and  the  fame  number  for  women,  thirty- 
two  cloifters  of  both  fexes,  two  colleges  of  Jefuits, 
now  fupprefled,  one  feminary,  ten  hofpitals,  and  a 
chartreufe.  The  endowments  of  the  eccleli  allies  are 
fo  rich,  and  the  fituation  fo  pleafant,  that  Liege  is 
commonly  ftyled  the  Paradife  of  the  clergy.  The 
houfes  are  high,  and  generally  built  of  bluifh  mar- 
ble. Here  are  alfo  two  fine  quays  adorned  with  rows 
of  trees,  and  the  city  is  four  miles  in  circuit. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  is  extremely  large  ; 
but  is  a heavy  ftruffure  : it  contains  a great  number 
of  pretended  relics,  befides  bufts  and  ftatuesof  filver, 
and  a St.  George  on  horfeback,  which  is  faid  to  be  of 
gold.  Among  the  many  collegiate  and  parifh-churches, 
that  of  St.  Paul  is  remarkable  for  its  ftrudture  and  fine 
ornaments.  All  the  regular  orders  have  very  beau- 
tiful convents,  and  among  the  reft  is  the  college  of 
EfigHJJ)  Jefuits,  and  a fine  nunnery  for  Englijh  ladies. 
In  St.  William’s  convent  lies  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
the  famous  romantic  Englijh  traveller,  and  near  his 
grave  are  kept  the  fuddle,  fpurs,  and  knife  he  ufed, 
and  on  his  tomb  is  an  inlcription  in  old  French , re- 
quefting  paiTengers  to  pray  for  him. 

The  city  of  Liege  is  not  only  called  the  Paradife 
of  the  clergy,  but  the  hell  of  women,  they  being 
obliged  to  drag  the  boats,  carry  burdens,  and  work 
harder  than  in  any  other  place. 

In  this  city  are  a number  of  brewers,  who  export 
great  quantities  of  beer.  The  macufatfturers  of  arms 
and  nails  in  this  city  have  a great  demand  for  them. 
Its  leather  and  ferge  is  alfo  famous  ; and  from  this 
town,  and  its  territories,  the  Dutch  receive  mod  of 
their  pit-coal.  The  magiftracy  have  been  feverely 
handled  by  their  bifhop  for  pretending  that  Liege  is 
a free  imperial  city,  and  difputing  his  authority.  In 
the  year  1691,  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French , and 
in  1702,  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  It 
fuffered  nothing  in  the  war  of  1756. 

About  two  miles  from  the  city  is  the  epifcopal 
palace  of  Sering,  in  which  the  bifhop  ufually  reticles 
during  a confiderable  part  of  the  fummer  ; and  near 
it,  on  the  Maefe,  is  a well-built  village,  that  con- 
tains many  pleafure-houfes. 

Hui,  or  Huy,  is  feated  on  the  Maefe , which  at 
this  place  receives  into  it  the  little  river  Huy.  It 
lies  in  a pleafant  vale,  and  is  divided  by  the  Maefe 
into  two  parts,  that  have  a communication  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a ftone  bridge.  The  ffnall  river 
Huy  alfo  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  forms  a num- 
ber of  little  iflands  in  the  town,  that  are  inhabited 
and  joined  together  by  bridges.  To  the  north  of 
the  town  lie  five  or  fix  fuburbs.  Huy  was  once  well 
fortified  ; but  it  has  been  frequently  befieged  and 
taken,  particularly  in  the  year  1715,  when  its  fortifi- 


the  order  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  fixteen  convents  of  both 
(exes,  and  a number  of  chapels  and  hofpitals.  On 
the  river  Huy  are  feveral  paper-mills  and  iron-works, 
and  the  adjacent  country  yields  corn,  wine,  allum, 
fulphur,  and  pit-coal. 

Dinant,  in  Latin  Dionantum , is  a city  feated  on 
the  AlaeJ'e,  amidft  hills  and  rocks,  and  coniifts  of  the 
‘Town  properly  fo  called,  of  the  Lower  Town , the 
ifland  quarter,  and  fome  fuburbs.  It  contains  one 
collegiate,  and  feven  other  churches,  a college  of 
Jefuits,  with  fix  cloifters  and  hofpitals.  Before  the 
town  are  fome  fine  quarries  of  marble,  and  other 
ftone.  The  principal  trade  carried  on  here  coniifts 
in  leather.  In  1554  it  was  feverely  handled  by  the 
French.  In  1674  it  was  taken  by  the  Aujlrians , and 
the  following  year  by  the  French , who  did  not  reftore 
it  till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678 

Spa,  or  Spaw,  a town  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  is  feated  in  a valley  furrounded  with  moun- 
tains, and  contains  three  hundred  houfes.  The  part 
called  the  Old  Spa , which  is  properly  only  a fuburb 
to  the  other,  coniifts  of  miferable  cottages  ; and 
when  ftrangers  arrive,  the  poor  inhabitants  fend  out 
a fwarm  of  children  to  get  what  they  can  by  begging. 
The  houfes  of  New  Spa  are  little,  dark,  old-fafhi- 
oned  wooden  buildings,  and  yet  it  is  affirmed,  that 
they  can  make  twelve  hundred  beds  for  ftrangers. — 
The  church  of  the  Capuchins  and  the  pariffi-church 
are  both  feated  upon  eminences,  and  make  a good 
appearance  at  a diftance.  The  inn  called  the  Court 
of  London  is  very  large,  and,  as  it  is  the  beft  in  the 
place,  is  mod  frequented  by  ftrangers.  The  name 
of  the  five  principal  wells  are  Tunnelet , IF  a t pot  z,  Sa~ 
viniere,  Geronferd,  and  Pouhon.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  making  toys,  and  other  things  for 
ftrangers,  to  whom  they  are  very  civil,  and  ready  to 
do  them  all  good  offices.  Near  the  city  there  are 
excellent  fiffi,  and  good  game,  to  accommodate  thofe 
who  go  to  the  Spa. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Bijhopric  of  OsNAB  RUG. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  Of  the 
Inhabitants , their  Employments,  Religion,  and 
Trade.  The  Regulations  ejlablfoed  with  regard  to 
there  being  alternately  a Proteftant  and  Popiffi  Bifhop. 
Its  Revenue,  Arms,  public  Offices,  and  Chapter  : 
with  a particular  Defcripiicn  of  the  City  of  Ofna- 
brug. 

THE  biffiopric  of  Ofuabrug  is  feated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle  of  IFtfphalia , and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  bilhopric  of  Munjler  ; on  the 
fouth  by  Munjler  and  the  county  of  Ravenjburg  ; on 
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the  er.fi:  by  the  fame  county  ar.d  the  principality  of 
Mindcti  ; and  on  the  weft  by  Munjler,  and  the 
countries  of  Litigen  and  TecUcnburg  ; but  the  pre- 
fedturafe  of  Reich  nber'g  Pies  feparate.  This  bifhopric 
extends  forty- feven  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
Between  nineteen  and  twenty-eight  from  eaft  to 
weft. 

Almoft  one-half  of  this  bifhopric  confifts  of  heath- 
lar.ds  that  yield  pafturage,  and  above  ten  forts  of 
turf.  The  country,  however,  produces  as  much  rye 
as  fupplies  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  five 
hundred  fifths  are  employed  in  drawing  fpirits  from 
it.  Confiderable  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  and  mold 
of  the  barley  fill'd  here,  are  imported  from  the  prin- 
cipality of  Minden  and  the  county  of  Schauenberg  ; 
and,  as  there  are  but  few  cattle  bred  in  this  bifhop- 
ric, great  numbers  are  brought  from  Eajl-Friejland. 
The  country  has  but  little  wood,  but,  befides  their 
turf,  they  have  fonie  coal-pits.  Marble  is  alfo  found 
here. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hafe  and  the  Hutiie , 
both  which  rife  in  this  country. 

The  inhabitants  are  diligent  and  laborious,  and  the 
country  people  here  feldom  fit,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  by  ftoves,  but  ufually  by  the  firc-fide, 
where  they  perform  their  principal  work,  which  is 
fpinning  j and  about  fix  thoufahd  peafants  go  every 
year  to  Holland , in  order  to  mow,  cut  turf,  and  do 
other  work  for  hire  ; and  it  is  find,  that  the  mean- 
eft  of  them  bring  home  twenty,  and  the  belt  work- 
men feventy  florins  ; fo  that  the  ready  money  thus 
brought  into  the  country  may  be  reckoned  at  two 
hundred  thoufand  florins  a year. 

There  are  in  this  bifhopric  many  vaflals  who  be- 
long partly  to  the  chapter  and  Popifh  clergy,  and 
partly  to  the  burghers.  The  number  of  Catholics 
and  Protefiants  is  thought  to  be  nearly  equal,  though 
the  former  have  thirty-two  churches,  and  the  latter 
or.ly  twenty  ; but  no  Jews  are  tolerated  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  mod:  beneficial  employment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants confifts  in  fpinning  yarn,  and  manufufiuring  a 
coarfe  kind  of  linen,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  Eng- 
Ijl:,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards  to  their  fettlements  in 
Africa  and  America  : there  are  alio  feme  coarfe 
woollen  cloths  made  thus  country. 

At  the  peace  of  0 ■ el  mg  or  Wtflphnlia,  in  1648, 
it  was  fettled  that  this  , hopric  fhould  alternately 
have  a Catholic  ar.d  a I.  -:ran  bifhop;  and  in  con- 
iideration  that  the  iiqufe  of  Branfwtc  had  for  the 
fake  of  a general  pc'aVc  made  feveral  valuable  facri- 
iices,  namely,  of  tire  colt  1 • orfhips  of  Halberjladt 
ami  Magdeburg  to  the  eh-  or  of  Brandenburg,  of 
that  of  Bremen  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  the 
hilhopric  of  Rntzeburg  to  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg, 
the  Lutherans,  who  were  to  have  the  alternative, 
were  to  be  a younger  prince  of  the  houfe  of  B>:,,[- 
usic-l.  uue.'. burg,  the  prbfent  royal  family  of  GY  . ,' 
B Main '•  and  on  failure  of  that,  the  alternative  vas 


to  pafs  to  Brunfwic-  Wolfcri Buttle,  now  Brutifwic-Be - 
vern  : in  confequence  of  which  the  Proteftant  alter- 
native was  enjoyed  by  prince  Erneft,  grandfather  to 
his  late  majefty,  and  afterward,  on  the  next  turn,  by 
another  prince  F.rnejl,  the  late  king’s  uncle,  who 
was  created  duke  of  fork  ; and  upon  the  deceafe  of 
the  archbilhop  of  Cologne,  who  was  the  laft  incum- 
bent, Frederic,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  prelent  king 
of  Great  Britain,  was  elected  bifhop  in  i 764,  at  two 
years  of  age.  On  the  ifith  of  Augujl,  1765,  being 
the  young  bifhop’s  birth-day,  gold  and  filver  medals 
were  given  at  the  court  of  London  in  commemorati- 
on of  his  election  to  that  dignity.  Thefe  medals 
have  on  the  face  the  figure  of  Hope  refting  on  a 
fhield,  his  royal  highnefs’s  arms  and  coronet,  with- 
the  mitre,  crofter,  and  fword  on  a pedeftal,  and  round 
them  the  words  Spes  Publica.  On  the  reverfe  is 
a Latin  infcriptlon.  The  chapter  of  the  fee  con- 
tending with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  adminiftration  of  the  temporalities  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  hilltop,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
fupreme  judicature  of  the  empire,  who  decreed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter.  A very  capital  fum  of  money  has 
been  accumulated  in  this  long  minority,  and  foon  af- 
ter the  prince  biiliop  became  of  age,  he  was  created 
duke  of  fork , and  has  for  fome  time  paft  refided  at 
Hanover - 

But  though  this  bifhopric  is  alternately  hereditary 
in  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  the  fuccefiion  of  Popiih  hi- 
lltops is  not  refiritfted  to  any  particular  family,  but 
they  are  chofen  out  of  different  families  by  the  chap- 
ter, which  confifts  of  twenty-five  canons,  the  reve- 
nues of  eighteen  of  whofe  prebends  are  enjoyed  by 
the  Rovnjh  ecclefiafiics  ; thofe  of  four,  uled  to  be 
received  by  the  Jefuits,  for  the  fupport  of  their  col- 
lege ; and  the  other  three  are  held  by  Lutheran 
canons  only,  who  are  capable  of  electing,  but  not 
of  being  elected  hilltops,  as  the  Catholic  canons 
are. 

In  the  year  1773  the  king  of  England,  as  tutor 
to  his  fon  the  hilltop,  directed  the  chapter  of  the  ca- 
thedral to  put  in  execution  the  Pope’s  bull  againit  the 
Jefuits  ; to  employ  the  effects  of  that  order  in  ufeful 
foundations,  and  to  tranfmit  to  him,  from  time  to 
time,  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
plied the  revenue. 

When  there  is  a Popifh  bifhop,  he  is  fuffragari  to 
the  archbilhop)  of  Cologne  set,  metropolitan  ; but  when 
there  is  a Proteftant  bifhop,  the  exercife  of  the  me- 
tropolitan jurifdiction  is  to  be  fufpended'.  Since  the 
reformation  introduced  here  in  1534,  the  bifhop  of 
either  denomination  has,  with  the  dignity  and  power 
of  a temporal  prince,  little  more  than  the  name  of  a 
bilhop. 

The  annual  revenue  of  this  bifhopric  amounts  to 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds. 

The  arms  of  this  bifhopric  are,  an  orb  gules,  i'et 
with  fix  fpokes  in  a field  argent'. 


The 
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The  bifhop  is  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 
diet  of  the  empire  fits  in  the  council  cf  the  princes 
between  the  bifhops  of  Mnrf.cr  and  Luge. 

The  public  offices  are  the  prince’s'  privy-council, 
which  has  the  care  of  the  epifcopal  board-lands,  and 
the  fupreme  infpection  of  the  country.  The  prince’s 
chancery  of  lands  and  juftice,- confiding  of  two  Ca- 
tholic and  two  Lutheran  counfellors,  one  of  whom 
is  at  the  fame  time  a director  ; as  alfo  of  a Catholic 
afnd  Lutheran  fecretary.  From  this  court  an  ap- 
peal lies  immediately  to  the  fupreme  court  of  the 
empire.  The  epifcopal  officialfhip  enjoys  in  civil 
caufes,  a jurifdiftion  jointly  v.  ith  the  chancery;  but 
with  refpeft  to  fuch  ecclefiaftical  matters  as  belong 
to  the  Catholics,  jointly  with  the  archdeacons,  from 
whom,  notwithftanding,  an  appeal  may  lie  to  the  of- 
ficial. The  prince’s  Lutheran  land-confiftory  is 
compofed  of  a fecular  prefident,  two  lpiritual  ccon- 
fellors,  and  a fecretary. 

The  bifhopric  is  divided  into  prefefturates,  each  of 
which  has  a noble  fenelchal,  together  with  a rent- 
mafter,  who  collects  the  revenue  s belonging  to  the 
bifhop  ; a rural  count,  or  judge,  a court  clerk,  and  a 
fifcal.  Thefe  prefedturates  confift  of  parifhes,  and 
the  parifhes  of  peafantfhips,  which  are  properly  fmall 
villages  that  have  no  churches,  and  frequently  only 
certain  little  diftriffs  in  which  many  peafants  refide 
together. 

AH  the  officers  muft  fwear  to  be  true  to  the  fove- 
reign  and  the  chapter.  On  the  deceafe  of  a bifhop 
the  chapter  takes  poffeffion  of  all,  and  fills  up,  in  con- 
junction with  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  of  Ofnabrug , 
the  vacant  offices ; for  a'lmoft  all  the  officers,  the  ru- 
ral counts  excepted,  lofe  their  ports  on  the  deceafe  of 
a bifhop,  till  they  are  again  rcinftated  in  them  by  the 
chapter,  which  retains  or  difeards  them  at  pleafure  ; 
but  the  new  bifhop  again  makes  a change  in  the  offi- 
cers. 

The  principal  city  in  this  bifhopric  is  Osnaerug, 
or  Ofnabruck , in  Latin  Ofiabruga , which  is  feated  in 
a vale  by  the  river  PItife,  in  520  42' N.  latitude,  and 
i'7°  38' L.  longitude.  It:  is  a neat  well-built  city  ; but 
the  buildings  are  antique.  It  has  feveral  liandfome 
public  rtruCtures,  and  is  encompafled  with  walls  and 
ditches,  but  is  commanded  by  a mountain  within  can- 
non ffiot,  upon  which  is  an  abbey,  or  rather  a place 
for  men  of  quality  to  retire  to  for  devotion.  The 
number  of.houfes,  exclufive  of  the  public  buildings, 
amdimts  to  twelve  hundred  ; but  the  palace  is  not  po- 
pular. The  epifcopal  palace  was  built  by  bifhop 
Erneft  Augurtus,  and  belongs  to  the  electoral  houfe 
of  Srunfivit  Lunenburg , who  ufually  rertgns  it  to  the 
Catholic  bifhop  for  his  ufe.  This  palace  is  well  forti- 
fied, and  feparated  from  the  town  by  a bridge.  It  is 
ereffed  in  the  form  of  a hexagon,  and  at  each  corner 
is  a turret,  with  a cotirt  in  the-  middle.  It  was  in 
ohe  of  the  apartments  of  this  palace  that  king  George 
I.  expired,  on  the  eleventh  of  June , 1727,  in  the 
arms  of  his  brother  prince  Erneft ; and,  it  is  faid, 
in  the  v'efy  room  where  he  was  born.  This  city  was 
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taken  by  the  French  in  the  year'  17 <5 r , and  given  up 
to  pillage. 

The  chancery  is  but  an  indifferent  building.  In 
the  hall  of  the  counciLhdufe,  where  the  celebrated 
peace  of  1648  was  concluded,  are  t lie  piftures  of  the 
feveral  ambaffadors  who  affifted  at  it.  There  arc  alfo 
ihewn  here,  in  a thin  folio,  the  portraits  of  the  bi- 
fhops of  Ofnabrug , Which  George  Bergen  drew  with 
his  pen.  In  St.  Pet'er’s  cathedral  are  Ihewn  the  filver 
coffins  in  which  lie  St.  Ciifoin  and  Crifpinian  ; and 
here  are  alfo  interred  feverai  bifhops.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St.  John  is  the  fecond  parifh  church  be- 
longing to  the  Romans.  The  Lutherans  have  two 
parifh  churches. 

The  Romans  have  not  the  privilege  of  making  pro- 
ceffions  in  the  city.  In  their  church-yards  the  Lu- 
therans are  fometimes  buried,  but  the  Catholics  are 
not  interred  in  thofe  belonging  to  the  Lutherans. 

There  is  here  a monaftery  of  Dominicans,  and  a 
nunnery  of  Auguftines  ; alfo  a conunandery  belong- 
ing to  the  Teutonic  order  of  St.  George,  with  a fmall 
churdi,  and  a feat  of  the  order  of  St.  John.  Till  the 
year  1595  the  Lutherans  and  Papifts  had  a fchool 
here  in  common,  at  the  Collegium  Carolinurn,  in 
which  were  teachers  of  both  churches  ; but  in  that 
year  a feparation  was  made,  when  the  Lutheran  gym  - 
nafium  arofe,  in  the  poffeffion  of  which  the  town 
was  confirmed  in  1603,  by  the  aulic-chamber  of  the 
emperor  and  empire. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  cloifter  of  Auguftines,, 
which  was  deferted  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
has  been  converted  into  a prifon  and  houfe  of  correc- 
tion. There  are  here  alfo  three  well-built  hofpitals, 
and  fome  fmaller  ones,  with  a RomiJfj  and  Lutheran 
orphan-houfe. 

The  principal  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  de- 
pends upon  the  linen  trade,  and  the  foreign  manu- 
factures retailed  here.  The  magiftracy  are  Lutheran, 
and  re-chofen  annually  on  the  fecond  of  'January. — 
This  was  the  firft  town  in  IVejlphalitt  that  received 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  Dr.  Herman  Hecker,  a monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine  and  former  matter  to 
Luther,  preaching  it  here  from  the  pulpit  in  the  year 
1519.  This  city  denies  the  power  of  the  bilhop  in 
affairs  relating  to  the  church  and  police  ; and  is  alfo 
poffeffed  of  the  criminal  jurifdiction,  with  the  right 
of  fortification,  and  has  a confiftory  of  its  own, 

SEC  T.  V. 

Of  the  Principality  of  M index, 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  rwd  Produce  : the  Religion  and 
Trade  of  the  Inhabitants  : the  fevered  Offices  by  which 
the  Government  is  adniinijlered  : the  Revenues  5 c- 
ceived  by  the  King  of  Pruffia from  this  Country;  and 
a particular  Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Mintlen  and 
Lubbecke. 

T Id  E principality  of  Minden  lies  to  the  weft 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Ofnabrug,  and  is  nearly  a hundred 
1 and 
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and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  It  confifts  for  the  moft 
part  of  good  corn-land,  and  agriculture  being  carried 
on  with  great  diligence,  the  inhabitants  fupply  the 
neighbouring  countries  with  corn,  and  particularly 
with  wheat  and  barley  ; flax  alfo  is  cultivated  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  are  iilcewife  able  to  fupply 
their  neighbours  with  it.  The  meadows  and  paftures 
breed  a confiderable  number  of  cattle.  They  have 
alfo  wood,  pit-coal,  turf,  and  an  important  falt-work, 
which  fupplies  both  the  territories  of  PruJJia  and  the 
adjacent  countries  with  that  commodity.  The  Wefer 
traverfes  the  country,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  its 
commerce. 

With  refpect  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants, 
thofe  of  the  Romijh  church  perform  public  worfhip 
only  in  the  city  of  Maiden,  and  the  Calvinifts  every 
quarter  of  a year  at  the  citadel  of  Peterjlsagen  : all  the 
other  churches  in  the  country  belong  to  the  Luthe- 
rans; yet  the  Jews  are  allowed  their  lchools  at  Min- 
ilen  and  Lubbecke. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  fpinning  of  linen, 
and  weaving  of  buckram.  They  alfo  make  a kind  of 
half  linen  and  half  woollen  fluffs  ; confiderable  quan- 
tities of  yarn  are  exported  from  this  principality,  and 
the  coarfe  linen  made  here  is  fent  to  England  and 
Spain.  There  are  here  confiderable  breweries,  a 
great  trade  in  corn,  foap,  horfes,  and  all  forts  of  cat- 
tle. 

Charlemagne  erefled  this  country  into  a bifhopric  ; 
but  the  precife  year  of  its  foundation  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  the  year  803,  from 
which  time,  to  the  peace  of  Wejlphalia , are  reckoned 
iixty  bifhops;  ; but  at' the  peace  of  Ofnabrug,  in  1648, 
the  bifhopric  of  Minden  was  refigned  as  a principality 
to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  inftead  of  the 
ceded  countries  of  Pomerania.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
Ofijber  1649,  the  elector  Frederic  William  caufed 
the  citadels  of  this  principality  to  be  poffeffed  by  his 
officers;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  February  1650,  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  inhabitants. 

Over  this  principality  and  the  county  of  Ravenf- 
burg  a regency  is  appointed,  which  alfo,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  two  iuperintendents  of  thefe  countries, 
and  the  Proteftant  court-chaplain  of  Minden , confti- 
tutes  the  confifiory.  Both  colleges  conduit  in  com- 
mon fuch  affairs  as  relate  to  the  fovereign  ; but  the 
regency  alone  enjoys  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
that  over  the  knights  in  the  firfi  infiance,  and  over  the 
others  in  the  fecond.  The  war  and  domain  cham- 
ber manage  all  affairs  relating  to  war,  trade,  and  ma- 
nufactures. Out  of  thefe  colleges,  or  offices,  another 
of  health  is  appointed,  which,  when  any  infectious 
difeafe  prevails  among  the  inhabitants,  or  cattle,  makes 
the  neceffary  provifion  for  putting  a flop  to  it.  Here 
is  alfo  a provincial  medicinal  college,  in  which  a mem- 
ber of  the  war  and  domain-chamber  prefides,  and 
takes  care  that  the  country  be  provided  with  fkilful 
phyficians,  apothecaries,  furgeons,  and  midwives. 

The  annual  revenue  arifing  to  the  fovereign  from 


the  domain-lands  are,  according  to  Bufchina,  rated 
at  fo  me  what  more  than  a ton  and  a half  of  gold,  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  rix-dollars  ; and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  war-chefi  arifing  from  this  principality  and 
the  counties  of  Raven/burg,  Techlenburg,  and  Lingut , 
are  eftimated  at  about  two  tons  and  a half  of  gold 

The  principal  places  in  this  country  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Minden;  the  capital  of  the  principali  y,  felted  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Wefer,  in  520  31’  N.  latitude, 
and  in. 8°  38'  E.  longitude.  It  is  a neat  and  well  for- 
tified town,  environed  with  ramparts  and  ditches, 
and  has  a ftone-bridge  over  the  Wefer.  Its  commo- 
dious fituation  for  trade  and  navigation,  its  brewery 
cf  a pleafant  white  beer,  and  in  fome  meafure  alfo  its 
agriculture  and  breed  of  cattle,  fupply  its  inhabitants 
with  the  means  of  procuring  a comfortable  fubfiftence. 
The  cathedral  is  a noble  and  large,  though  dark 
ftru&ure,  and  near  it  is  a handfome  chapter-houfe. 
The  chapter  confifts  of  eighteen  perfons,  who  are 
partly  Roman  catholic  and  partly  Lutheran,  and  has 
a chapter-crofs  which  hangs  at  an  azure  ribbon,  and 
was  conferred  by  the  king  in  1756.  The  church  of 
St.  John  alfo  belongs  to  the  Papifts,  and  contain,  a 
collegiate  foundation  of  ten  catholics.  St.  Martin’s, 
the  principal  church  belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  has 
alfo  a collegiate  foundation  of  nine  perfons,  who  are 
partly  Roman  catholic  and  partly  Lutheran,  together 
with  fix  vicars.  Near  St.  Martin’s  church  is  a female 
foundation  for  twelve  perfons,  the  abbefs  of  which 
has  a pretty  extenfive  feudal  feat.  The  third  Lu- 
theran church  is  that  of  St.  Simeon.  The  churches 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Nicholas  alfo  belong  to  the  Luthe- 
rans ; but  it  is  feldom,  and  only  at  certain  times,  that 
divine  fervice  is  performed  in  them.  It  has  likewife 
an  orphan-houfe,  and  three  alms-houfes. 

This  city  has  fuffered  greatly  by  war,  and  has  feve- 
ral  times  been  befieged  and  taken:  in  July  1759  it 
was  taken  by  aftault,  and  the  French  found  immenfe 
magazines  in  the  place  ; but  on  the  ift  of  Augujl  fol- 
lowing prince  Ferdinand  gained  a memorable  vicftorv 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  which  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  In  this  action  the  troops 
of  the  allied  army,  particularly  the  Britijh  foot,  fig- 
nalized  their  valour  in  fo  extraordinary  a manner, 
again!!  much  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  as 
gained  them  immortal  honour,  and  the  pofieffion  of 
the  city  was  recovered. 

Lubbecke  is  a fmall  town,  fixteen  miles  weft;  of 
Minden,  which  ever  fince  the  year  1 279  was  encom- 
paffed  with  walls,  ramparts,  and  ditches.  It  enjoys 
confiderable  immunities,  and  in  particular  the  jurif- 
didlion  over  a confiderable  diftridl.  In  it  are  thirteen 
gentlemen’s  feats,  and  one  of  the  order  of  Knight- 
hood is  always  firft  burgomafter  ; hence  the  magif- 
tracy  bear  the  title  of  knight  burgomafter,  and  coun- 
cil. The  inhabitants,  moft  of  whom  are  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion,  trade  in  yarn  and  linen ; they  alfo 
carry  on  agriculture,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
brew  beer,  and  diftil  lpirits,  Near  the  parifh  church 
3 is 
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is  a collegiate  foundation,  confiding  of  one  dean  and 
four  canons,  among  whom  there  mull  be  always  a 
Roman  catholic. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Dutchy  of  V E R D E N. 

Rs  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers:  /^Re- 
ligion of  the  Inhabitants  : the  Offices  by  'which  the 

Government  is  adminifered ; with  a Defcription  of 

the  City  of  Verden. 

THE  dutchy  of  Verden  terminates  on  the 
dutchv  of  Bremen  and  Lunenburg  and  is  computed  to 
be  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length  and  breadth. — - 
It  confifls,  for  the  molt  part,  of  heath  and  high  land, 
as  alfo  of  forefts  ; but  on  the  rivers  Wefer  and  Alltr 
is  good  rnarlli  land. 

The  Alter  waters  almoft  all  the  fouth  part  of  this 
dutchy  ; but  the  W efer  only  fome  of  the  wefterly 
boundaries,  where  it  receives  the  former  into  it.  The 
other  rivers  of  this  dutchy  are  the  IVumme , which 
rifes  on  the  borders  of  Lunenburg , and  traverfing  the 
dutchy  from  eaft  to  weft,  receives  the  fmaller  rivers 
that  rife  here,  as  the  Fintau , the  Veerfe , the  Wrrdau, 
and  the  Rodau , after  which  it  enters  the  dutchy  of 
Bremen. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and 
the  country  has  the  lame  conliftory  with  Bremen,  and 
alfo  one  and  the  fame  general  fuperintendent  but 
at  Verden  is  alfo  a fpecial  fuperintendent,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  royal  conliftory,  and  has  under  his 
infpetftion  the  twelve  provincial  parilhes  of  this  clut- 
chy. 

Verden  was  a bifhopric  founded  by  Charlemagne ; 
but  at  the  peace  of  Wefphalia , in  1648,  the  crown 
of  Sweden  obtained  the  bifhopric  as  a dutchy.  It 
was  afterward  taken  by  the  Danes  ; but  by  virtue  of 
the  alliance  concluded  at  Wifmar  in  17  15,  it  was  ced- 
ed, together  with  Bremen,  by  the  king  of  Denmark , 
to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Brunfwic- Lunenburg  • and  in 
the  year  1718  the  king  of  Sweden  made  the  fame 
ceffion. 

In  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  the 
king  of  Great  Britain , as  duke  of  Verden , has  a feat 
on  the  temporal  bench,  after  the  prince  of  Halberfadt, 
and  alfo  at  the  diets  of  the  circle  of  Wefphalia. 

This  dutchy  has  the  fame  regency  with  that  of 
Bremen , namely,  a chancery  and  an  aulic-court ; in 
the  latter  of  which  an  afleftbr  fits,  both  for  the  nobi- 
lity of  this  dutchy,  and  for  the  town  of  Verden.  The 
land-ftates  of  this  dutchy  confift  of  the  nobility  and 
town  of  Verden.  Both  the  council  of  nobles  here, 
and  that  of  the  city  of  Verden , appear,  in  conjunction 
with  the  land-ftates  of  Bremen,  at  their  diet  at  Bafdel, 
when  any  affairs  are  to  be  difeufied  there  that  have  a 
relation  to  both  autchies. 

The  city  of  Verden  is  feated  on  the  Aller,  which 
here  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  and  is  at  pre- 
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Cent  only  frequented  by  the  fhips  that  go  up  and  do\vn 
the  Aller.  It  is  feated  in  53°  to’  N.  latitude,  and  in 
90  E.  longitude,  and  has  four  churches. 

SEC  T.  VII. 

Of  the  Dutchy  of  C L E V E S. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers : the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Inhabitants  : the  Offices  by  which  the 
Government  is  adminifered : the  Revenues  which  the 
King  of  Pruffia  receives  from  this  Dutchy;  with  a 
Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Cleve,  Emmeric,  and 
WefeL. 

THE  dutchy  of  Cleve,  or  Cleves,  termi- 
nates to  the  eaft  on  the  bifhopric  of  Munfler ; to 
the  fouth  on  the  dutchy  of  Berg,  the  principality  of 
Mors,  the  archbilhopric  of  Cologne,  and  P ruffian  Guel- 
elres ; to  the  weft  on  Brabant  and  Gueldres  ; and  to 
the  north  on  Gueldres  and  Munfer  ; extending  forty 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

This  country  abounds  in  corn,  fruit,  and  all  man- 
ner of  plants  : it  has  very  fat  meadow's,  in  which  are 
bred  a confiderable  number  of  horned  cattle  and 
horfes.  In  general  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  has  many 
delightful  fpots,  particularly  near  the  city  of  Cleve  : 
all  kinds  of  game  are  here  in  plenty,  particularly  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine.  This  river  divides  the 
country  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts,  receiving 

into  it  the  rivers  Roer,  Emfer , and  Lippe. 1 be 

Maefe  touches  alfo  on  a part  of  the  dutchy,  and  re- 
ceives into  it  the  Niers,  which  rifes  in  the  dutchy  of 
Juliers.  The  Old  Ijfil  alfo  traverfes  a part  of  this 
dutchy.  Ail  thefe  rivers  abound  pretty  much  in  fiffi; 
and  the  falrnon,  pike,  and  carp  of  the  Rhine,  are  par- 
ticularly admired. 

The  inhabitants  are  moftly  of  the  Rotnjh  church  ; 
but  the  Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Jews, 
are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  There 
are  fix  collegiate  churches,  two  commanderies  of  the 
Teutonic  order,,  one  commendam  belonging  to  the 
order  of  St.  John,  the  abbey  of  Elten  and  Hamborn, 
feventeen  monafteries,  and  about  thirty  nunneries. 

The  voice  of  Juliers,  Cleve,  and  Berg,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  has  been  dormant 
ever  fince  the  death  of  duke  John  William.  In  the 
circle  of  Wefphalia  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  elector  Palatine,  as  dukesfcof  Cdeves , Juliers,  and 
Berg,  bear  alternately  the  office  of  fending  the  circu- 
lar letters  to  fummon  the  ftates  to  votes  ; but  in  the 
directorium  have  only  one  voice  between  them. 

I11  the  city  of  Cleve  is  the  royal  regency  appointed 
over  this  dutchy  and  the  county  of  Alark,  to  which 
the  ancient  aulic -judicatory  has  been  united,  and  ini: 
too  is  a confiftory  held  monthly,  fo  that  this  high 
college  regulates  all  the  affairs  of  church  and  ftate, 
and  appeals  lie  to  it  from  all  the  other  courts.  The 
war  and  domain-chamber  of  Cleve , Mors,  and  the 
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Mark,  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  relating  to 
ceconomy,  the  foreft,  tolls,  contributions,  excife, 
mines,  war,  &c.  and  under  it  is  the  provincial  coun- 
cil, eftablifhed  in  1 563,  that  regulates  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  police  ; but  civil  and  criminal  affairs  are 
admin; ft ered  by  the  provincial  judicatories  appointed 
in  the  year  17^3  at  Cleves , Xanten , B'~efel,  and  Din- 
Jlacken  j and  to  thefe  the  fubjeffs  of  the  adjoining  pre- 
fectu  rates  are  referred. 

The  annual  revenue  ariftng  to  the  king  of  Pruffia 
from  the  domains  of  Cleves  and  the  Mark,  Tire  eftima- 
ted  at  about  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix  thoufand  rix- 
doilars,  and  the  fum  brought  to  the  war  cheft  from 
Cleves,  the  Mark,  and  Mors,  to  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand. 

The  principal  places  in  this  dutchy  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Cleves,  in  I.atin  Clivus,  is  E aid  to  derive  its  name 
from  its  fifuation  among  cliff's  and  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  where  it  ftands  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe, 
in  one  of  the  fineft  countries  in  Germany.  It  is  feat- 
ed  in  510  15’  N.  latitude,  and  6°  24’  E.  longitude. 
Itisfmall  but  pleafant,  well  built,  and  well  peopled, 
having  feveral  fine  houfes  belonging  to  perfons  of 
quality  •,  but  thofe  of  the  ordinary  burghers  are  mean. 
The  caftle  is  large,  and  delightfully  feated  on  the  top 
of  a hill  ; but  is  irregular  and  not  very  ftrong.  It 
has  ftately  apartments,  and  there  the  king  of  Pruffia 
refides  when  he  comes  to  this  city.  The  inhabitants 
chiefly  fubfift  by  the  circulation  -of  money  occafioned 
by  the  reiidence  of  his  deputies,  who  govern 
the  dutchy,  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  ftates, 
who  affemble  in  the  caftle.  There  are  here  a Ger- 
j«a»-Calvinift  and  a French- Cajvinift  church,  one 
belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  and  another  to  the  Men- 
tionites,  together  with  an  academy  belonging  to  the 
Calvinifts,  with  a popifh  collegiate  church,  two  mo- 
nafteries,  and  a nunnery.  ’I  he  river  He!,  which  runs 
by  the  foot  of  the  caftle,  is  navigable  by  ftnall  vefl’els 
to  the  Rhine;  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  city  are 
what  is  called  prince  Maurice  of  NcjTau’s  park,  in 
which  are  many  ponds,  canals,  fine  Water- works, 
grottos,  and  the  like.  Above  them  is  the  high  hill  of 
Sternberg,  from  whence  may  be  feen  Utrecht , though 
it  is  fifty  miles  diftant,  with  near  forty  other  cities 
and  great  towns,  twelve  of  which  are  feen  through 
fo  many  walks  cut  through  the  woods.  The  prince’s 
houfe  ftands  in  a wood  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  among 
other  curiofitics,  has  a#  noble  colleftion  of  old  Ro- 
man  urns,  and  feveral’ other  monuments  of  antiquity. 

During  the  laft  continental  war,  this  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialifts,  but  was  (hrprifed  and 
taken  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brtojwic,  3d  Oc- 
tober 1760.  IJy  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  in  the  year  1762,  t he  latter  engaged  to  con- 
firm the  nominations  made  by  the  former,  during  the 
war,  to  vacant  benefices  in  the  dutchies  of  Cleves  and 
Gueld  es. 

Kmmeric,  or  Embric,  in  Latin  Emsrica,  or  Em- 
is  a .urge,  rich,  and  beautiful  city,  pleafantly 


fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  four  miles  to 
the  eaft  of  Cleves . It  is  very  ancient,  has  a pretty 
good  trade,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns. 
Here  is  always  a ftnall  garrifon*,  but  though  the  forti- 
fications were  formerly  very  confiderable,  they  have 
of  late  been  neglefled.  The  governor,  with  the 
magiftrates,  and  many  of  the  burghers,  are  Protef- 
tants,  and  have  a church  here.  The  Roman  catho- 
lics have  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate, 
with  two  monafteries,  a nunnery,  and  a college  of 
Jefuits  now  foppreffed. 

Wesel,  in  Latin  Wejalia,  is  the  largeft  and  heft 
built  town  in  the  dutchy,  it  being  populous  and  well 
feated  for  trade.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe- 
towns,  and  an  imperial  city,  but  was  exempted  by 
the  dukes  of  Cleves  from  the  contributions  paid  by 
thofe  towns  to  the  military-cheft  of  the  empire.  It 
grew  rich  by  the  concourfe  of  merchants,  who  fled 
hither  from  the  perfecution  in  the  Sfanijh  Netherlands , 
and  was  garrifoned  by  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  was 
mortgaged  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  French  in  1672;  but  in 
1674  it  was  reftored  to  the  eledfor,  after  it  had  been 
difmantled.  Though  this  place  fubmits  to  the  king 
of  Pruffia  as  its  fovereign,  it  is  governed  by  its  own 
laws.  Both  the  town  and  its  two  fuburbs  are  well 
fortified,  after  the  modern  way.  It  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  all  Europe.  It  has  a good 
citadel  toward  the  Rhine  ; a fmall  harbour  for  veffels 
that  trade  on  that  river,  and  an  arfenal  well  filled. 
The  Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
all  churches  here,  but  the  regency  of  the  town  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Calvinifts.  There  are  alfo  a Lu- 
theran academy,  three  monafteries,  a foundation  for 
ladies,  called  Averdorff,  who  are  for  the  moll  part 
Lutherans,  and  a commendam  of  the  order  of  Sr. 
John.  The  city  has  a feat  and  voice  at  the  provin- 
cial diet 

Wefel  was  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  1759  *, 
a bold  attack  was  made  upon  it  the  year  following  by 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwic,  but  M.  de  Cas- 
tries appearing  at  the  head  of  a numerous  French  ar- 
my, the  liege  was  raifed.  It  was  reftored  to  the  king 
of  Pruffia  by  the  15th  article  of  the  Definitive  treaty 
concluded  at  Paris  in  1 762. 

SECT.  VIII. 

The  County  of  the  M ARK. 

Its  Situation  aud  Produce:  the  Religion  and  Trade 
of  the  Inhabitants  : the  Offices  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  adminiftred ; with  a Defcription  of  Ham, 
Unna,  Iferlon,  and  Saeft. 

T H E county  of  the  Mark  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  biihopric  of  Murffler,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
dutchy  of  Wefphctlia , on  the  fouth  by  the  dutcliy  of 
Berg,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  dutchy  of  Cleves ; and 
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Is  efteemed  the  krrgeft  county  in  all  the  circle  of  Wff- 
phalia. 

It  enjoys  a fertile  foil  that  produces  many  kinds  of 
grain,  as  alfo  fuch  plenty  of  liax  and  hemp  as  to  fup- 
ply  the  neighbouring  countries  with  them.  It  alfo 
produces  plenty  of  fruit,  together  with  good  kitchen- 
roots  and  herbs.  It  has  tine  meadows  and  paftures, 
with  a good  breed  of  cattle,  and  all  manner  of  game. 
In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  coal,  with  quarries  of  (lone. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  Lutherans, 
Calvinifts,  and  of  the  Romifb  church  ; all  being  al- 
lowed the  free  and  public  exercife  of  their  religion, 
and  no  reftraints  laid  upon  the  confciences  of  the 
people.  There  are  many  manufactures  here,  the 
produce  of  which  not  only  fupplies  the  country,  -hut 
great  quantities  are  exported,  particularly  of  hard- 
ware. 

This  country  is  fubjeCt  to  the  electoral  houfe  of 
Brandenburgs  who,  in  17^3,  appointed  fix  judicato- 
ries over  the  whole  county,  each  of  which  has  its 
■own  juftice,  affeffors,  and  clerks  : at  the  fame  time, 
for  the  regulation  of  affairs  relating  to  the  police, 
four  circles  are  appointed,  each  of  which  has  a pro- 
vincial council. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Ham,  in  Latin  Hammma,  is  the  capital  of  the 
whole  county,  and  is  feated  near  the  borders  of  the 
bifhopric  of  Munjler , by  the  influx  of  the  Affe  into 
the  Lippe,  twenty-two  miles  S.  of  Munjler,  and  fifty- 
five  N.  E.  of  Cologne.  It  has  no  walls,  but  is  en- 
compaffed  with  ditches,  ramparts,  and  palifadoes. 
This  city  is  pretty  large  and  well  built.  It  has  a cita- 
del in  which  a commandant  refides,  and  contains  alfo 
a gymnafium  illuftre  belonging  to  the  Calvinifts,  in 
which  are  three  profeflbrs,  and  a Latin  fchool,  with 
a large  church,  that  alfo  belongs  to  the  Calvinifts,  a 
Lutheran  church,  and  a cloyfter  of  Obfervants,  with 
noble  appointments  for  the  poor.  Juft  before  the 
north  gate  is  the  Holder  hofpital,  a noble  foundation 
for  Proteftant  and  Popifh  ladies  ; but  the  frnall  church 
near  it  is  only  ufed  by  the  Catholics. 

This  town  has  a confiderable  trade,  and  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  Hanfe-towns.  It  has  frequently 
fuffered  very  much  by  fire,  particularly  in  1741, 
when  three  hundred  and  fifty  houfes  were  burnt 
down,  with  the  council-houfe  and  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  Calvinifts ; but  better  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  their  ftead. 

Unna,  the  fecond  town  of  the  county,  is  feated 
in  a fine  plain,  on  a rivulet  called  the  Kottelbecke , and 
•is  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  It  has  a Lu- 
theran parifti-ehurch,  and  an  hofpital  church,  in 
which  the  Calvinifts  perform  divine  worfhip,  as  a 
Lutheran  preacher  does  on  Saturdays.  Here  is  like- 
wife  a nunnery,  together  with  a Romi/J}  chapel  and  a 
Lutheran  fchool.  The  town  is  poileffed  of  a very 
extenfive  and  profitable  territory  •,  and  mod  of  the 
burghers  fubfift  by  Agriculture,  diftilling,  and  brew- 
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At  no  great  diftarree  is  the  mountain  of  Ha  • 
which  is  the  free  fccular  foundation  of  F,  ondenlerg, 
belonging  to  theCiftercian  order,  which  has  an  abbels 
and  twenty-four  ladies  belonging  to  it,  an  1 in 
both  the  Proteft u its 

ed : belides  feveral  tythes  and  corn-rents,  above  an 
hundred  farms  belonging  to  the  pe.if.mts  are  fubje>lt 

to  it. 

Iserlon,  alfo  called  Lon,  is  a confiderable  town 
well  inhabited,  and  feated  in  ft  mountainous  tra<ft. 
The  Lutherans  have  here  three  churches,  with  a 
Latin  fchool ; the  Calvinifts  have  one  church,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic?,  in  1746,  eretfted  one  for  them- 
felves.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufactures 
and  trade;  for  here  are  made  ail  works  in  iron  and 
brafs,  woollen  fluffs,  velvets,  and  ribbons.  This 
town  has  been  frequently  laid  wafte  by  fire. 

SoEst,  in  Latin  Sufatum,  is  a city  of  confiderable 
circuit,  in  which  are  extenfive  courts  and  gardens, 
but  it  is  meanly  built.  It  is  fituated  twelve  miles  to 
the  eaft  of  Ham  ; is  fortified  with  double  walls,  on 
which  are  thirty  towers,  and  is  alfo  defended  by  a 
large  deep  ditch.  The  Catholics  are  in  poffeflion  of 
the  cathedral  and  two  monafteries ; but  the  Luthe- 
rans have  feven  churches,  in  one  of  which  the  Cal- 
vinifts perform  public  worfhip.  The  Lutheran  Latin 
fchool  is  one  of  the  three  archigymnafia  (as  they  are 
called)  of  Wejlphalia. 

This  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns , and  the 
inhabitants  chofe  their  own  magiftrates  ; but,  in 
1752,  the  king  abolilhed  the  old  magiftracy,  and  ap- 
pointed a ftanding  one.  They  had  here  an  ancient 
body  of  laws,  which  was  the  foundation  of  thofe  of 
Lubec. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Mark  with 
a concife  defeription  of  the  imperial  city  of  Dort- 
mund, in  Latin  Tremonia,  which  is  fituated  twenty- 
fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Soefl , and  was  anciently  one 
of  the  Hanfe-towns.  It  is  pretty  large,  rich  and  po- 
pulous. It  contains  four  Lutheran  churches,  one 
nunnery,  and  two  monafteries.  It  haslikewife  one  of 
the  three  archigymnafia  of  Wefphalia , and  enjoys  a 
feat  and  voice  on  the  Rheni/h  bench  of  the  college  or 
the  imperial  cities.  The  territory  belonging  to  this 
city  is  an  ancient  county,  that  contains  many  vif- 

S E C T.  IX. 

Of  the  But  chics  of  J u-liers  and  Berg. 

Thier  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers : the 
Offices  by  which  thefe  Dutchies  are  governed : the  Re- 
venues the  Elector  Palatine  receives  from  them;  with 
a Defeription  of  the  Cities  of  Juliers,  Duren,  Duffel- 
dorp,  Benfberg,  and  Effen. 

THE  dutchy  of  Juliep.s  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
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archbifhopric  of  Cologne,  on  the  fouth  by  Luxemberg 
and  Treves , and  on  the  well  by  Liege  and  Limburg, 
extending  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  in  fome  parts  above  forty-three,  but  in  others 
much  lefs. 

This  dutchy  has  a fruitful  foil,  that  produces  all 
forts  of  corn  in  abundance,  and  has  alfo  good  mea- 
dow and  pafture  lands.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  of  horfes,  which  are  fent  to 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  alio  into  France. 
Much  wood  is  cultivated  here,  which  is  much  ufed  in 
dying,  and  in  fome  parts  pit-coal  is  found. 

With  refpect  to  the  rivers,  the  IVLaefe  terminates 
this  country  on  the  weft-lide,  and  the  Rhine  on  the 
eaffc.  The  Rcer  rifes  here,  and  having  traverfed  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  receives  into  it  the  little 
rivers  Worm  and  Dente,  alfo  called  Lida  or  Inga.  The 
ith  ft  alfo  rifes  here,  and  traverfes  the  country  to  the 
ealt.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Niers  and  the  Ahr. 

The  provincial  ftate  of  Jailers  united  in  the  laft 
century  for  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges  : theie 
united  hates  confift  of  the  nobility  of  both  countries, 
and  the  four  principal  towns  of  each  dutchy.  The 
inhabitants  affert,  that  they  do  not  depend  on  the 
unlimited  arbitrary  will  of  their  fovereign  ; but  were 
always  governed  according  to  their  ancient  cuftoms, 
rights,  and  immunities. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  of  the  popifh  and  partly 
of  the  proteftant  church,  and  both  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion,  and  perfect  liberty  of  confci- 
ence. 

Thefe  dutchies  are  fubjeft  to  the  eleflor  Palatine, 
whofe  arms  on  account  of  the  dutchy  of  Juliers, 
bear  a lion  fable,  in  a held  or  ; and  for  the  dutchy  of 
Btrg,  a lion  gules,  crowned  azure,  in  a field  argent. 

The  provincial  colleges  of  Juliers  and  Berg , with 
the  privy-council,  the  aulic-council,  the  chancery, 
and  the  aulic-chamber,  are  held  at  Dujfeldorf,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Berg.  An  annual  fum  is  granted  to  the 
fovereign  by  the  ftates  of  Juliers  and  Berg,  which  in 
the  year  1755  amounted  to  live  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufand  rix-dollars,  to  which  was  added  a tree  gift  of 
fifty  thouland  florins. 

The  dutchy  of  Juliers  is  divided  into  twenty-nine 
prefedlurates  and  figniories,  the  principal  places  in 
which  are  the  following  : 

Juliers,  or  Julich , alfo  called  Gulich,  and  in  La- 
tin Juliacum,  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  Rcer,  in  50°  48  N.  latitude,  and 
6°  46'  E.  longitude,  fifteen  miles  E.  of  Aix-la-Chu- 
pelle,  feventeen  weft  of  Cologne,  and  twenty-feven  E. 
by  N.  of  Maejlricht.  The  river  here  is  very  fubjedt 
to  overflow  its  banks  : the  city  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a citadel,  which  is  laid  to  be  as  ftrong  as  the  beft 
engineers  in  Germany  could  make  it:  it  was  thirty 
years  in  building.  Within  it  is  a fpacious  piazza, 
with  the  palace  of  the  ancient  dukes.  The  ftreets 
are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houfes  neatly  built  of 
brief.  It  ha:  Roman  Catholic  collegiate  church, 
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a Carthufian  monaflery,  nobly  endowed  by  the  dukes^ 
This  city  is  very  ancient,  and  obtained  its  name  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Duren  is  reckoned  the  fecond  among  the  towns 
that  have  a voice  and  feat  among  the  diets.  It  is 
final  1,  uniform,  and  well  built,  with  ftreams  of  wa- 
ter running  through  the  llreets.  It  was  made  an  im- 
perial city  by  Charles  IV.  but  fubdued  by  the  duke 
of  Juliers  in  1407.  Charles  V.  took  it  by  ftorm, 
put  the  garrilon  to  the  fword,  and  burnt  it  in  1543  ; 
but  it  was  afterward  rebuilt  and  refiored  to  the  duke. 
The  handfomeft  ftructure  in  this  town  is  St.  Martin's. 
church,  where  they  pretend  to  have  the  head  of  St. 
Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  for- 
merly brought  abundance  of  pilgrims  to  this  place. 

1 he  dutchy  of  Berg,  fo  named  from  its  mountains, 
is  feated  on  the  eaft  lide  of  the  Rhine,  oppolite  to  the 
deflorate  of  Cologne,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  Rhine;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
dutchy  of  Cleves  and  the  principality  of  Mors ; on 
the  eall  by  the  dutchy  of  Wejlphalia  and  the  county 
ot  the  Mark  • on  the  well  by  the  archbilliopric  of 
Cologne,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  circle  of  the  I.ower 
Rhine.  In  its  greatell  extent  it  is  above  feventy  miles, 
and  in  its  greatelt  breadth  twenty-eight. 

It  is  a very  mountainous  country,  but  has  fome 
fruitful  tracts,  as  alfo  good  meadow  and  paflure  lands, 
with  great  quantities  of  timber,  pit-coal,  iron,  and 
other  ores.  In  the  upper  parts  near  the  Rhine  are 
vineyards. 

1 he  Rhine,  which  flows  to  the  well  of  this  coun- 
ty, receives  into  it  all  the  other  rivers,  as  the  Sieg, 
into  which  the  Agger  pours  itfelf,  and  the  Wipper ; 
the  Roer,  which  flows  out  of  the  county  of  Mark, 
runs  to  the  northward  through  the  narrowed:  part  of 
this  dutchy,  and  in  Cleves  falls  into  the  Rhine. 

There  are  here  eleven  towns,  and  the  fame  number 
of  boroughs,  in  which  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  li- 
nen, and  lied.  T he  Hate  ol  religion  here  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  dutchy  of  Juliers. 

This  ftate  is  divided  into  fixteen  prefeflurates,  the 
principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Dusseldorv,  or  DuJJeldorp,  a city  feated  on  the 
Rhine , in  5 i°  13'  N.  latitude,  and  6°  58  E.  longi- 
tude, twenty-three  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Juliers 
It  has  its  name  Irom  the  rivulet  of  Ltujfel,  which  run9 
through  it,  and  afterward  falls  into  the  Rhine,  over 
which  there  is  here  a bridge  of  boats.  This  citv  is 
not  large,  though  it  is  populous,  and  llrongly  forti- 
fied. lhe  New  Town,  which  the  elector,  John. 
William,  caufed  to  be  built  before  the  gate  of  Berg , 
confilled  of  one  broad  fine  built  ftreet  ; but  it  has 
fallen  to  decay.  In  the  town  is  the  old  princely  ci- 
tadel feated  on  the  Rhine,  which  commands  a fine 
profped.  It  has  two  galleries,  the  uppermolt  of 
which  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  the  greateft  mal- 
ters,  as  Titian,  Julio  Romano,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
Paul  Veronefe,  &c.  and  alfo  with  excellent  flatties  of 
brafs,  antiques,  and  the  like.  Under  this  gallery  is 
another  which  contains  ftatues  in  marble  and  plainer, 
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which  are  copies  of  the  moft  celebrated  ftatues  at 
Rowe  and  Florence.  In  the  citadel  is  the  feat  of  the 
aulic-chamber,  and  in  the  fqnare  oppofite  to  it  is  an 
cqueftrian  ftatue  of  metal  erefled  to  the  honour  of 
the  eleftor  John  William.  In  the  collegiate  and 
parifh-church  are  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Juliers  and  Berg.  The  Jefuits  had  alfo  a college,  a 
gymnafium,  and  a feminary,  together  with  a beauti- 
ful chapel.  In  the  town  are  likewife  fome  monaf- 
teries  and  nunneries,  as  alfo  a Lutheran  and  a Cal- 
'vin ill:  church.  Before  one  of  the  gates  is  a chapel, 
built  after  the  model  of  the  houle  of  Our  Lady  at 
JLoretto,  adorned  with  fine  paintings  ; and  in  the  year 
1752,  a riding-academy  was  founded  here.  This 
city  was  taken  by  prince  Ferdinand  on  the  7th  July 
1758,  after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Crevelt. 

Bensberg  is  a fine  pleafure-houfe  belonging  to 
the  fovereign,  built  by  the  eleflor  John  William. 
It  Hands  three  leagues  from  the  Rhine , and  is  built 
with  a very  hard  Hone  *,  but  the  ornaments  particu- 
larly the  columns  that  fupport  the  gallery  in  the 
front,  are  a kind  of  grey  marble,  dug  out  of  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  The  apartments  are  large, 
and  adorned  with  the  fineft  paintings ; befides  which 
they  have  a moft  extenlive  profpe£t  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Cologne , over  the  Rhine  and  all  the  flat  country. 
This  feat  is  faid  to  have  much  the  air  of  Verfailles, 
though  it  is  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  lofty.  The  ftruc- 
ture  was  defigned  by  an  Italian ; but  the  outfide  is 
cenfured,  on  account  of- the  multiplicity  of  its  orna- 
ments. 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Dujfeldorf  is  Essf.n, 
an  imperial  city  famous  for  a noble  and  rich  abbey, 
founded  about  the  year  877.  The  abbefs  is  a princefs 
of  the  empire,  and  to  ber  the  greateft  part  of  the 
city  is  fubjedl,  as  are  alfo  feveral  large  manors ; and 
Iter  deputy  has  a place  in  the  diet  among  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Rhine.  The  revenues  were  at  firft 
fettled  for  the  abbefs,  fifty-two  nuns,  and  twenty 
canons;  but  they  are  fince  retrenched,  and  none 
admitted  but  the  daughters  of  noblemen,  who  may 
marry  at  pleafure.  The  king  of  Prujfta  is  proteftor 
of  the  abbey,  and  both  in  the  city  and  cloifter  the 
people  are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 
The  magiftrates  are  Lutherans ; but  it  has  fome 
Rowan  Catholic  churches,  and  a commandery  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  The  city  is  pretty  large,  and  is  a 
place  of  trade  ; fome  good  cloths  are  made  here  ; but 
the  making  of  fire-arms,  for  which  it  was  once 
.famous,  is  fallen  to  decay. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  Principality  of  Mors  : the  Countries  of  Teck- 
lenburg,  Lingen,  and  Ravenfburg  •,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Places  in  each. 

THE  principality  of  Mors  is  encompafled 
by  the  dutchies  of  Cleve  and  Berg , the  archbifhopric 
of  Cologne,  and  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres ; it  being  little 
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more  than  nine  miles, in  length,  and  as  many  in 
breadth. 

It  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  and  venifon.  Its  limits 
are  waflaed  by  the  Rhine , and  it  is  likewife  watered  by 
feveral  fmall  rivers  and  brooks.  It  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Prujfta , who  on  account  of  this  principality 
has  a particular  feat  and  voice  in  the  council  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire. 

This  principality  has  its  own  peculiar  regency, 
who  manage  every  thing  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  fovereign;  together  with  civil,  criminal,  and 
ecclefiaftical  concerns  : but  what  relates  to  war  and 
the  police,  is  conducted  by  the  tax-council,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  war  and  domain-cham- 
ber. From  the  territories  of  this  principality  the 
king  annually  receives  about  thirty  thoufand  rix- 
dollars. 

The  principal  place  in  this  little  principality  is 
Mors,  a fmall  fortified  town  which  contains  a citadel, 
and  is  the  place  where  the  provincial  colleges  hold 
their  meetings.  It  has  a Calvinift  church,  and  a Latin 
fchool. 

Crefeld  is  alfo  a fmall  town,  in  which  is  a cita- 
del ; but  has  manufactures  of  velvet,  lllk,  linen,  and 
other  articles. 

The  county  of  Tecki.enburg  terminates  to  the 
north  and  eaft  on  the  bilhopric  of  Ofnabrug,  and  to 
the  fouth  and  weft  on  that  of  Munjler , extending 
obout  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  and  about  ten  in 
breadth. 

It  has  a fufflcient  quantity  of  land  capable  of 
bearing  all  forts  of  corn,  with  a good  breed  of  cattle, 
and  plenty  of  fowl  and  venifon.  Its  rivers  and  brooks 
abound  with  fifh  : thefe  are  the  Hafe  and  the  Date  ; 
and  in  the  mountains  are  quarries  of  ftone.  A great 
deal  of  linen  is  made  and  exported  from  this  coun- 
try-• 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  count  Conrad 
introduced  the  Lutheran  doCtrine  ; but  count  Arnold 
of  Bentheim  and  Tecklenbttrg , his  daughter’s  fon, 
bringing  in  the  Calvinifts,  the  whole  country  em- 
braced their  fentiments. 

The  king  of  Prujfta , on  account  of  this  country, 
enjoys  an  additional  feat  and  voice  in  the  Wejlpha- 
lian  college  of  imperial  counts,  and  alfo  at  the  diets 
of  the  circle  of  Wefphalia.  The  fovereign’s  domains 
in  this  country  bring  in  annually  about  twenty-four 
thoufand  rix-dollars.  The  amount  of  the  taxes,, 
excife,  See.  is  included  in  the  l'um  mentioned  above 
under  Miuden. 

The  places  in  this  country  are  too  inconfiderable 
to  deferve  defeription. 

The  county  of  Lingen  is  furrounded  by  the 
bifhoprics  of  Munjler  and  Ofnabrug , and  in  part  by 
the  county  of  Tecklenburg.  The  foil  of  the  country 
is  in  general  not  very  fertile.  In  the  upper  country 
are  fome  coal-pits  and  quarries  of  ftone. 

The  prevailing  church  here  is  the  Calvinift  ; but 
the  greateft  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  Roman  Catholics ; for  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
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mat  ion  count  Conrad  was  obliged  to  refign  this  part 
of  the  country  to  popifh  lords,  and  it  became  entirely 
under  the  Spanifb  dominion. 

Litigen  is  under  one  common  government  with  the 
county  of  Tecklcnbuvg ; and  w ith  refpect  to  the 
police  and  other  affairs,  it  is  under  the  domain- 
chamber  of  M'tnden , which  has  a deputation  college 
at  Lb: gen. 

The  royal  annual  revenues  arifing  from  the  do- 
mains, contributions,  and  exciie,  are  eftimated  at 
about  eighty  thoufand  florins. 

This  country  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
County,  the  principal  place  in  which  is 

Lingen  the  capital,  which  is  feated  near  the  Ems, 
and  was  formerly  fortilied,  but  at  prefent  is  barely 
furrounded  with  a ditch.  It  is-  the  feat  of  the  regency 
of  the  united  counties  of  Lingen  and  TecMenburg,  and 
i f the  deputation  of  the  war  and  domain-chamber  of 
JVlinden.  It  has  a church  belonging  to  the  Calvinifts, 
another  belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  and  a third 
poiTelTed  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  has  alfo  a 
Seminary,  founded  in  the  year  1697  by  William  III. 
king  of  England. 

The  county  of  RaVENSsurg  is  environed  by  the 
bifhoprics  of  Munjler  and  Ofnabrug , the  principality 
of  jVliiuh'/i,  the  counties  of  S<  hamnbnrg  and  Teckkn- 
hurg,  the  bifhopric  of  Baderborn , and  the  county  of 
Either g. 

Its  toil  is  in  fome  parts  fandy  ; but  in  others  bears 
corn,  flax  and  hemp  •,  and  the  paftures  are  in  fome 
places  very  good. 

Moff  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  who  have 
thirty-three  parilh-churches ; but  the  Calvinifts 
enjoy  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  only  at 
Her  ford  and  Bielefeld , though  the  Papifts  are  pof- 
feffed  of  churches  not  only  in  thofe  towns,  but  in 
three  others.  A certain  number  of  Jews  are  alfo 
tolerated. 

The  moff  profitable  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
confifts  in  fpinning  and  weaving  of  linen.  There  are 
not  only  many  thoufand  weavers  in  this  country, 
but  confiderable  quantities  of  linen  are  alfo  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  countries  to  Herford  and 
Bielefeld , where  they  are  bleached  and  fold.  Both 
the  fine  and  coarfe  linen  made  here  is-  exported  all 
over  Europe,  and  alfo  to  Ante  vie  a.  At  Bielefeld  is 
alfo  a manufacture  of  ftockings,  and  at  Herford  of 
duffs. 

This  county  is  Subject  to  the  electoral  houfe  of 
B andenhurg,  and  in  1716  was  placed  under  the 
regency,  of  Miuden.  Its;  principal  towns-  are  the 
fo  lowing. 

Herford,  fq  merly  TJervorden,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  wan-red  by  the  rivers  IVerra  and  Aa, 
which  run  through  the  city,  d viding  it  into  three 
parts.  That  in  the  middie  is  called  the  Altfladt,  and 
contains  three  hundred  and  fixty-two  burghers 
houies,  a Lutheran  church,  and  a cloifter  of  grey 
f.  iars.  About  on  -third  of  this  part  is  called  “ the 
Liberty,”  and  contains  the  abbey,  which  is  an  impe- 
rial, free,  Secular  foundation,  and  its  abbefs,  who  is 


ftyled  a princefs  and  prelatefs  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  fits  at  the  diet  among  the  abbefles  on  the 
Rhenijh  bench,  and  at  the  diets  of  the  circle  of  Wejl- 
phalia.  This  foundation  is  Lutheran,  and  the  chapter 
confifts  of  a deaconefs,  a female  churchwarden,  and 
a number  of  canonefles  of  the  ftate  of  princefies  and 
countefles,  of  whom  the  abbefs  may  receive  any 
number  fhe  pleafes.  The  abbefs  Johanna  Charlotte, 
princefs  Dowager,  ereCIed  an  order  at  this  place,  in 
the  year  1729.  The  crofs  is  pendant  to  a fcarlet 
ribbon,  bordered  with  filver,  hanging  from  the  right 
Oioulder  to  the  left  fide.  On  one  fide  is  the  Virgin 
Mary  ftanding,  with  the  child  Jefus,  and  the  inferip- 
tion  Meminisse  et  imitari  ; and  on  the  other 
the  name  of  the  abbefs.  The  canonefles  alfo  bear 
a ftar  on  their  left  breaft,  in  which  is  reprefented  the 
Virgin  with  the  child  Jefus. 

In  the  Alftadt  are  alfo  the  court-chapel,  the  chapel 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Juliers  and  Weftphalian 
courts. 

The  fecond-  part  of  the  town,  which  lies  to  the 
north  eaft,  is  called  the  Neuftadt , and  contains  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  houfes  belonging  to  the 
burghers ; the  Lutheran  chuch  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  in  which  is  a chapter  of  twelve  capitulars, 
one  of  whom  mud  be  a Roman  Catholic  ; the  brother- 
houfe,  the  fifter-houfe,  with  the  commandery-court 
of  the  order  of  St.  John,  in  which  is  a chapel. 

The  third,  and  fmalleft  part  of  the  city,  which  lies 
to  the  weft,  is  called  the-  iicd^vig,  and  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty-lix  houies  belonging  to  the 
burghers,  with  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  James. 
Thus  there  are  eight  hundred  and  feven  houfes  of 
the  burghers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city  : within 
the  walls  are  alfo  fpacious  courts  and  gardens,  many 
vacant  places  where  the  houfes  have  been  burnt 
down,  fome  pafture  ground,  and  a final!  corn  field. 

On  the  mountains  oppofite  to  Herford,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fix  hundred  paces  from  that  city,  is 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary,  a noble,  free,, 
and  fecular  foundation,  confiding  of  a female  dean 
and  provoft,  with  a female  churchwarden,  and  nine 
other  ladies  of  the  foundation,  all  of  noble  birth,  the 
fuperior  of  whom  is  the  abbefs  of  the  above  foun- 
dation in  the  city.  Thefe  ladies  alfo  wear  the  fign 
of  the  order,  with  the  ftar  on  the  left  breaft. 

Bielefeld,  is  feated  at*  the  foot  of  a mountain,, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lutterbaclr,  which  runs 
through  the  town.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
near  eight  hundred  dwelling-houfes  ; with  two 
principal  churches  belonging  to  the  Lutherans,  viz. 
that  of  bt.  Nicholas,  at  which  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  county  is  upper  preacher;  and  that  of  St  Mary, 
in  which  is  a chapter,  confiding  of  feven  Lutheran 
and  five  Roman  Catholic  capitulars.  There  are  here 
alfo  a Calvinlft  church,  a Popifh  chapel,  and  a Fran- 
c;  can  morafterv,  with  a church  in  it  ; an  infirmary, 
>n  v ich  is  a Lutheran  chapel;  an  orphan-houfe, 

1 . h h is  a flocking  manufacture  ; a fpinning-houfe, 
a houfe  of  correction,  and  a Latin  fchool.  In  the 
town  are  alfo  Seventeen  Squares*  The  nobility  hold 

their 
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their  provincial  diet?  here,  and  in  this  place  keep 
their  archives.  It  was  formerly  a Hanfe-town ; at 
prefent  the  principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
confift  in  weaving  and  bleaching  of  linen. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  Counties  of  Schauenburg,  Hoy*,  aWPyrmont  ; 
•with  the  principal  Places  in  each. 

THE  county  of  Schauenburg  is  fituated  on 
the  Wefer,  and  is  furrounded  by  the  principalities  of 
Hanover  and  Minden  ; extending  near  thirty  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty  from  eaft  to  weft. 

It  is  in  many  places  very  mountainous  ; but  yet 
contains  a great  deal  of  fertile  land,  with  fome  excel- 
lent paftures,  and  confiderable  quarries  of  free-ftone. 
It  has  alfo  an  allum  mine,  and  pits  of  excellent  coal. 
Its  rivers  abound  with  fifh  : thefe  are  the  Hamel,  the 
Guffaw,  the  Wefer,  and  the  Exter.  It  has  alfo  a lake, 
which  is  five  miles  long,  two  broad,  and  about 
fixteen  feet  deep. 

In  the  whole  country  are  only  feven  little  towns, 
and  three  boroughs.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  fubfift 
by  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle ; moft  of 
them  are  Lutherans  ; but  the  Calvinifts  are  allowed 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religiom 

This  country  belongs  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe-Caffel,  and  the  count  of 
Schauenburg- Lippe ; the  two  laft  are  poflefled,  by 
virtue  of  this  county,  of  an  additional  feat  and  voice 
in  the  college  of  the  Wefphalian  counts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia.  The  whole 
county  brings  in  annually  about  a hundred  thoufand 
rix-  dollars  to  its  princes. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Stadthagen,  in  Latin Haga-fchauenburg,  is  feated 
in  a level  and  pleafant  fpot,  and  is  encompaffed  with 
ditches,  a rampart,  walls  and  feveral  towers.  Prince 
Erneft  founded  a feminary  in  this  town,  which  in 
1619  was  raifed  to  an  univerfity  ; but  in  1621  it 
was  removed  by  that  prince  to  Rinteln.  To  the  eaft 
of  the  Lutheran  church  (lands  the  coftly  maufoleum 
of  prince  Erneft,  confiding  of  an  heptagonal  tower  of 
hewn-ftone  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  in  which 
is  to  be  feen  an  excellent  monument  of  marble  and 
brafs,  reprefenting  Chrift’s  tomb  guarded  by  the 
watch,  and  out  of  it  our  Saviour  rifing  triumphant. 
Here  is  an  orphan-houfe,  founded  in  1738  by  Johan- 
nes Sophia,  countefs  dowager  to  count  Frederic 
Chriftian,  and'  for'  the  moft  part  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  or-phan-houfe  at  Hall.  Here  was  alfo 
a Francifcan  cloyfter,  of  which  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  church,  one  halftof  which  has  been  repaired, 
and  allowed  the  Calvinifts,  for- the  ufeof  their  public 
worfhip, 

Schauenburg  is  an  old  ruinous  citadel,  feated  on 
a high  mountain  between  ‘be  towns  of  Rinteln  and 
Qldeudorf.  This  fort  gave  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try ; but  the  fort  itfeif  obtained  the  name  from  the 
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extenfive  profpefl  it  affords,  the  word  Schauenburg 
fignifying,  in  German,  Seeing  town,  and  the  hill  on. 
which  it  (lands  is  named  Oelberg , or  Eye-Mount. 

Buckeburg,  a fmall  town,  defended  by  a citadel, 
13  feated  twelve  miles  to  the  weft  of  Schauenburg.  It 
has  a large  and  beautiful  church,  and  of  late  years 
has  been  much  adorned  with  fine  houfes.  It  has 
a fountain  in  the  market-place,  and  the  count  has  a 
palace  erected  in  a magnificent  tafte  after  the  Italian 
manner.  Here  is  a fchool  belonging  to  the  town, 
and  the  Calvinifts  have  a peculiar  church  and  an 
orphan-houfe. 

Rinteln  is  a fortified  town,  feated  on  a trafl 
environed  by  mountains,  and  lying  between  the  Wefer 
and  the  Exter.  Over  the  former  is  a bridge  of  boats 
from  March  till  the  beginning  of  December.  The 
univerfity,  as  well  as  the  town,  belongs  at  prefent  to 
Heffe  Cajfel.  The  profeffors  of  divinity  are  of  the 
Lutheran  religion  ; but  thofe  in  the  other  faculties 
are  Calvinifts.  The  Lutherans  have  the  town 
church,  but  the  Calvinifts  and’  the'garrifon  make  ufe 
of  that  which  belongs  to  the  univerfity.  The  town 
is  environed  by  ramparts,  ditches,  and  bulwarks. 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  apply  themfelves  to  agricul- 
ture, the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  brewing. 

The  county  of  hoya  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  county  of  Delmenhoft  the  territory  of  the  city  of 
Bremen , and  the  Wefer  ; on  the  eaft  by  Lunenburg 
and  Hanover;  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality  of 
Minden  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Diepholz  ; 
extending  about  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty-three  in  its  greateft  breadth. 

The  rivers  are  the  Wefer,  the  Aller,  the  Delme,  and 
the  Hunts.  This  country  has  only  one  city,  and  fe- 
venteen  boroughs.  The  inhabitants  in  general  apply 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  keeping  of  bees  ; to  fpinning  ; the  weaving  of  li- 
nen and  woollen  (luffs,  and  the  knitting  of  (lockings. 
They  are  all  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  country 
contains  fifty-four  parifhes. 

The  electoral  houfe  of  Brunfwick  poffeffes,  on  ac- 
count of  Hoya,  an  additional  feat  and  voice  in  the 
college  of  the  counts  of  Wefphalia. 

The  county  of  Pyrmont  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  eaft  by  Hanover,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by 
Hanover,  W olfenbuttle,  and  the  territory  of  Paderborn. 
The  lower  part  of  the  county  confifts  of  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  and  pleafant  vale,  through  which  runs 
the  Emmer ; all  around  it  is  environed  by  lofty  ver- 
dant mountains : its  mineral  fprings  are  well  known 
to  all  Europe.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
Lutheran  ; a fuperintendent  refides  at  the  capital, 
which  is  forty  miles  S.  W.-of  Hanover. 

The  arms  of  this  county  are,  an  anchor  croft  in  a 
field  argent.  The  prince  of  V/aldec,  on  account  of 
this  fmall  county,  .enjoys  both  a feat  and  voice  in  the 
Wefphalian  college-  of  the  counts  of  the  empire,  and 
alfo  at  the  diets  of  the  circle  of  Wefphalia.  His  an- 
nual revenues  arifing  from  this  county  are  eftimated 
at  near  thirty  thoufand  rix  dollars,  to  which  the  mi- 
neral fprings  and  (alt-works  chiefly  contribute. 
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This  county  contains  the  citadel  and  New  Town  of 
Pyrmont , with  ten  villages. 

The  citadel  of  Pyrmont  is  fortified  with  a broad 
ditch,  high  ramparts,  and  fubterraneous  paffages. — 
From  the  ditch  of  the  citadel  a canal  has  been  carried 
quite  down  to  the  fpring,  where  is  a mineral  fountain, 
which  riles  about  twenty  feet  high.  A little  aboveis 
a houfe  in  which  an  aflembly  is  held,  and  near  it  is 
the  houfe  that  incloies  the  fpring  : about  forty  feet 
diftance  from  this  fountain-head  rifes,  with  a confide- 
rable  noife,  the  great  bubbling  fpring,  which  is  ufed 
for  bathing,  and  at  a hundred  and  twelve  feet  diftance 
to  the  weft  iffues  the  lower  fpring,  which  is  much 
weaker.  Thefe  fprings  are  frequently  reforted  to  by 
perlons  of  great  diftinCtion,  in  order  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters in  the  higheft  perfection.  The  late  king  of  Pruf- 
/ia,  Frederic  III.  once  vifited  them  for  that  purpofe. 

The  New  Town  of  Pyrmont  is  feated  between  the 
fpring  and  the  village  of  Otforf.  To  the  fouth  of  it 
ftands  an  orphan-houfe,  and  on  the  north  is  a ftone- 
quarry,  in  which  is  a pit  refembling  the  grotto  del 
Cani  near  Naples,  (which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter 
in  this  volume)  from  which  ftrong  fulphureous  fumes 
afcend,  and  over  which,  in  the  year  1720,  a ftone 
vault  was  built.  About  thirty  rods  from  this  ful- 
phureous cavern  riles  a brilk  fpring,  the  waters  of 
which  are  of  a pleafant,  vinous,  acid  tafte. 

SECT.  XI. 

CyEasT  Friesland. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The 
Languages  and  Trade  of  the  Inhabitants.  The  Man- 
ner in  which  it  became  fubjeEl  to  Prufiia,  and  the 
Claim  fet  up  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ; its  Arms; 
the  Revenues  drawn  from  it ; and  its  principal 
Towns. 

T H E principality  of  East  Friesland  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  lituation  with  refpeCt  to 
Friefand,  one  of  the  United  Provinces  ; and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  German  lea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
county  of  Oldenburg , on  the  fouth  by  the  bilhopric  of 
Munfer , and  on  the  weft  by  the  province  of  Gronin- 
gen and  the  German  lea ; extending  from  north  to 
fouth  forty-five  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
forty-two.  This  principality  has  a moift  and  thick 
air  ; but  it  is  frequently  purified  by  the  fea-breezes. 
Spring  and  fummer  appear  here  fomevvhat  later  than 
in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  country  throughout 
is  level  and  low,  whence  it  is  fecured  by  expenfive 
dykes  againft  the  inroads  cf  the  floods.  Along  the 
fea-coaft  lies  a marih  that  is  uncommonly  fertile  ; but 
is  more  ufed  for  meadow  and  pafture  than  for  agricul- 
ture. Indeed  thepaftures  here  are  remarkably  good, 
and  produce  horned  cattle,  liorfes,  and  Iheep  in  great 
numbers,  and  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  The  milk 
here  is  remarkably  rich,  and  is  yielded  in  great  quan- 
tities ; of  it  is  made  excellent  butter  and  cheefe.  In 
the  centre  of  the  country  the  foil  is  for  the  rnoft  part 


handy,  and  in  fome  places  fenny  ; but  yields  turf  for 
burning,  which,  from  the  great  fcarcity  of  other  fuel, 
is  of  the  higheft  advantage.  The  produce  of  the  earth 
and  particularly  kitchen-herbs,  here  grow  to  a larger 
fize  than  in  other  countries  ; but  are  feldom  fo  good. 
Venifon  and  fowl  are  alfo  to  be  had  here,  and  in  this 
country  are  geefe  that  weigh  twenty-four  pounds  and 
upward.  A great  number  of  fieldfares  and  l'nipes  ge- 
nerally appear  here  in  harveft  time. 

The  principal  river  of  this  country  is  the  Ems, 
which  here  receives  into  it  the  Leda , or  Sofa,  and 
at  laft  runs  into  the  German  fea.  Near  the  place  of 
its  efflux  it  is  very  broad,  and,  dividing  into  two 
branches,  furrounds  the  ifland  of  Borcum.  The  ebb 
and  flood  are  to  be  obferved  here  nine  miles  up  in  the 
country,  and  fo  high  the  falt-water  flows. 

Between  Eaf  Friefand  and  Groningen  is  a bay  call- 
ed the  Dollart , which  rofe  out  of  a confiderable  tract 
of  country  that  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  on 
which  were  many  villages  ; but  the  Dollart  now  de- 
creafes  greatly  on  the  Eaf  Friefand  fide,  yielding 
much  new  land,  which  has  been  gradually  dyked  in. 
The  fea  here  affords  oyfters,  mulcles,  crabs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  filh. 

The  languages  fpoken  here  are  the  Eaf  F ref  an,  the 
German , and  Dutch  ; in  the  laftfermons  are  preached 
in  many  places  near  Groningen.  Next  to  the  Luthe- 
rans, the  Calvinifts  are  the  moft  numerous.  In  the 
town  of  Embden,  and  in  the  lordfhips  of  Godens  and 
Lutzburg , the  Roman  catholics  enjoy  the  quiet  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion  ; as  do  the  Mennonites  at  Emb- 
den, Leer,  and  Norden.  In  this  county  are  alfo  a 
number  of  Jews. 

Trade  and  navigation  are  brifkly  carried  on  here. 
The  produce  of  the  country  and  the  commodities  ex- 
ported from  hence  are  large  horfes,  numbers  of 
which  are  fent  by  fea  even  to  Rome,  and  lold  in  pairs 
for  coach-horfes,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars,  and  more,  according  to  their  ftrength  and 
beauty  ; horned  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  rape-feed,  win- 
ter-barley, and  fine  linen  made  at  Leer  and  Godens u 
On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  wanted  in  the  coun- 
try, that  is  either  neceffary  or  convenient,  is  convey- 
ed thither  in  fhips  •,  and  at  Embden  the  late  king  of 
Pruffia  eftablifhed  an  Afatic  company,  from  which 
however  very  little  advantage  has  arifen. 

The  princely  houfe  of  Eaf  Friefand  becoming  ex- 
tin<ft  by  the  death  of  prince  Charles  Edward  in  1 744, 
the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  Frederic  III.  in  confequence 
of  the  expectancy  granted  to  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg, by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  the  year  1694, 
took  poffeflion  of  the  country  ; but  the  king  of  Great 
Britain , as  debtor  of  Hanover,  caufed  his  minifter  to 
reprefent  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Frankfort,  the 
claims  of  the  electoral  houfe  of  Hanover  to  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  Eaf  Friefand.  In  the  year  1752.,  the  Ha- 
noverian minifter  delivered  a memorial  to  the  fame 
effect  at  the  diet  of  Rati/bon,  and  the  year  after  it  was 
determined,  in  that  aflembly,  by  a very  large  majo- 
rity, that  the  claims  of  the  two  princes  fhould  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decifion  of  the  Emperor  and  aulic-coun- 

cil 
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cil  at  Vienna  ; but  as  the  king  of  Pruffta  declared  his 
determination  to  keep  poffeflion  of  the  principality 
bv  force  of  arms,  it  was  not  thought  ad'dleable  to 
embroil  Great  Britain  with  that  monarch,  and  the 
claim  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  no  farther  infilled 
upon. 

The  arms  on  account  of  Eaf  Friejland  Proper  are, 
an  harpy  or,  bearing  a coronet,  with  wings  expand- 
ed, in  a field  fable,  and  having  two  liars  or,  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  field. 

The  prince  of  Eaf  Friejland  has  a feat  and  voice  in 
the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  at  the 
diets  of  the  circle  of  TV  ftphalia. 

The  revenues  of  Eaft  Friejland , it  is  faid,  greatly 
exceed  a hundred  thoul'and  rix-dollars.  The  regency 
con  aids  of  two  fenates,  and  is  held  at  Aurich.  Thefie 
fenates,  with  the  alliftance  of  the  general  fuperin- 
tendant  and  town  minifter  of  Aurich,  conftitute  the 
eonfiftory.  The  other  officers  are  the  war  and  do- 
main-chamber, the  provincial-college,  which  collects, 
adminifters,  and  computes  the  taxes  and  contributi- 
ons, and  a provincial  medicinal-college. 

The  principality  of  Eajt  Friejland  confifts  at  prefent 
of  three  towns,  and  nine  prefeflurates  that  were  for- 
merly lordlhips  •,  but  are  now,  as  well  as  the  towns, 
become  hereditary  {fates  of  the  lovereign  prince  : it 
has  alfo  lordlhips  that  have  their  own  hereditary 
lords  ; but  are  fubjedt  to  the  fupreme  juriididtion  of 
the  prince. 

The  principal  places  of  this  principality  are, 

Aurich,  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  prince,  and 
ftill  the  feat  of  the  provincial  colleges,  which  hands 
in  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  ancient  refiden- 
tiary  caftle  is  environed  with  ramparts  and  ditches, 
and  the  Calviniifs  at  prefent  perform  their  religious 
worfhip  in  the  garrifon  church.  There  is  here  alfo 
a Lutheran  church,  a provincial  houl'e,  a Latin  fchool, 
and  a public  alms-houfe. 

Embden,  a large  and  ffrong  fea-port  town,  feated 
on  the  Ems,  in  53°  5 N.  latitude,  and  in  70  26  E. 
longitude.  On  the  land-fide  it  is  fortified  by  a dou- 
ble ditch,  bulwarks,  and  bullions,  and  on  the  other 
by  a ffrong  wall  and  the  river  ; it  has  alfo  an  old  fort 
and  a citadel,  and  by  means  of  lluices,  the  country 
around  it  may  be  laid  under  water.  The  harbour  is 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  convenient  in  Germany, 
which  renders  Embden  a place  of  great  trade.  The 
houfes  are  neat  and  lofty,  and  here  is  a council-houfe, 
to  which  fhips  may  arrive  by  means  of  a broad  canal 
drawn  from  the  Ems,  called  the  Dolf  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  what  is  named  the  Great  church, 
the  Gueft-houfe,  in  which  is  a church,  and  the  New 
Church,  all  which  belong  to  the  Calvinifts,  and  a 
Latin  fchool.  Here  are  alfo  many  Lutherans,  and 
likewife  Roman  catholics,  Mennonites  and  Jews. — 
The  town  has  annexed  to  it  feveral  lordfhips  which 
lie  to  the  eaff  •,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Calvi- 
nifts. 

Norden  is  feated  at  afmall  diffance  from  the  Ger- 
man fez.,  and  is  the  oldefl  town  in  Eajt  Friejland . It 
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is  open,  but  pretty  large;  it  has  a good  harbour,  and 
is  a place  of  trade.  It  has  a Lutheran  church,  with 
a Latin  fchool,  and  a gueft-houfe  that  was  for- 
merly a cloifter  ; theie  are  here,  likewife,  fome  Cal- 
vinifts and  Mennonites. 

SECT.  xir. 

Of  the  Counties  of  Oldenburg,  Delmenhorft,  Ben- 
theim,  and  Steinfurt. 

THE  county  of  Oldenburg  is  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  Eaft  Friejland,  on  the  fouth  bv  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Munfter , on  the  ealf  by  the  county  of  Delmen - 
horjl  and  the  Wefer,  and  on  the  north  by  the  figniory 
of  fever  and  the  Jade,  extending  forty-eight  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty-eight  in  breadth.  In  fome  parts 
it  is  pretty  fertile,  and  has  excellent  pafturage,  which 
produces  a good  breed  of  horned  cattle  and  horfes  ; 
but  has  a great  deal  of  moorifh  land  of  no  other  fer- 
vice  but  for  producing  the  turf  which  is  here  ufed  for 
burning.  The  land  is  fecured  againft  inundations  by 
large  and  expenfive  dykes  and  dams. 

This  country  is  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  on  this  account  is  pofleiled  of  a feat  and  voice  in 
the  Weftphalian  college  of  the  counts  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  diets  of  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  fituated 
on  the  river  Hunte,  which  receives  into  it  the  Haare, 
as  it  paflfes  through  the  town,  in53°8  N.  latitude, 
and  in  8°  13' E.  longitude.  The  town  ftretches  out 
in  length,  and  is  well  fortified  with  walls  aud  ditches. 
It  has  alfo  a handfome  round  caftle,  in  which  its  an- 
cient counts  ufed  to  refide  ; it  is  built  of  free-ftone 
three  ftories  high.  In  the  principal  church,  which 
is  that  of  St.  Lambert,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  counts 
of  Oldenburg,  and  there  are  two  other  churches.  The 
town  confifts  of  what  are  termed  free  houfes,  free  in- 
habitants, and  the  garrifon.  The  free  inhabitants  are 
exempt  from  all  fuch  burdens  as  thole  to  which  the 
burghers  are  fubjedl,  as  the  quartering  of  foldiers  and 
keeping  watch  ; thefe  conftitute  nearly  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  are  folely  fubjedf  to  the  chancery 
of  the  royal  regency  eftablilhed  here  ; but  the  burgh- 
ers are  under  the  town  magiftracy,  and  the  garrifon 
under  the  commandant. 

i he  county  of  Delmenhorst,  which  lies  between 
the  county  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Wefer,  is  about  fe- 
venteen  miles  long  and  feven  broad,  and  likewife  be- 
longs to  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  on  this  account 
alfo  enjoys  a particular  feat  and  voice  in  the  college  of 
the  Weftphalian  counts  of  the  empire,  and  alfo  at  the 
Weftphalian  diet.  Its  principal  town  is  Delmenhorft. 

'l  ire  county  of  Bentheim  has  the  United  Provinces 
on  the  north  and  weft,  and  the  bilhopric  of  Munfter 
on  the  eaft.  It  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  eighteen  in  its  greateft  breadth. 

This  country  is  both  fertile  and  pleafant.  In  the 
mountains  are  excellent  quarries,  from  which  ftone  is 
conveyed  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  bifhopric  of 
3 M under. 
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fvltujhr.  In  die  plains  arc  fruitful  fields,  with  good 
meadow  grounds. 

The  woods  afford  excellent  timber  and  game  ; and 
there  is  here  a good  breed  of  cattle.  The  principal 
river  of  this  country  is  the  Veckt , which  runs  through 
its  whole  length,  and  may  be  navigated  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  with  Email  craft  and  floats  of 
timber  ; it  abounds  with  fifh. 

The  inhabitants  are  laborious,  and  deal  in  yarn, 
wool,  linen,  cattle,  honey,  ftones,  wood,  and  other 

articles,  which  are  chiefly  exported  to  Holland. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Calviniftical  per- 
luafion,  and  others  are  Lutherans ; but  the  former 
are  the  mold  numerous  ; there  are  alfo  a confiderable 
number  of  Roman  catholics  ; but  they  are  permitted 
the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  only  at  Bentheim. 

The  count  of  Bentheim  - Bentheim  enjoys  a feat  and 
voice  in  the  college  of  the  Weftphalian  counts  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  diets  of  the  circle  of  Wejlphalia, 
The  principal  town  in  this  county  is 
Bentheim,  which  ftands  partly  on  a mountain, 
and  partly  on  a river  of  the  fame  name.  The  place 
of  refidence  for  the  counts  ftands  on  a remarkable 
high  rock,  and  is  furrounded  with  towers.  In  this 
town  is  a Calviniftical  parifh-church,  and  a church 
belonging  to  the  Roman  catholics. 

The  county  of  Steinfurt  is  nearly  twenty-three 
miles  long,  and  the  fouth  tra«5f  only  feven,  but  the 
northern  twelve  miles  broad.  The  Aa,  which  rifes 
on  its  fouthern  limits,  traverfes  the  whole  country, 
and  at  length  dil’charges  itfelf  into  the  V echt. 

The  count  of  Bentheim-Steinfurt , who  is  defeended 
from  the  fame  family  as  the  count  of  Bentlmm-Ben- 
thehn , has  alio  a feat  and  voice  among  the  counts  of 
the  empire  in  the  Weftphalian  college,  and  in  the  diets 
of  that  circle. 

The  only  town  in  this  county  is  SteinturT, 
which  is  fituated  on  the  Aa.  The  inhabitants  are  for 
the  mold  part  Calvinitds,  who  have  here  a church,  and 
the  Roman  catholics  another.  The  celebrated  fenii- 
nary  in  this  town,  called  Arnoldinum,  from  its  being 
founded  by  count  Arnold  in  5591,  has  five  profef- 
fors,  with  fix  preceptors,  and  was  formerly  very  fiou- 
rifliing.  Juft  by  the  town  is  a commandery  of  the 
order  of  St.  John. 

SECT.  XIII. 

Of  the  free  Imperial  City  of  Aix  LA  Chai’ELLE,  with 
the  Caufe  of  the  Attack  which  was  made  upon  it  hy 
the  Elector  Palatine. 

T II E imperial  city  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
called  by  the  Germans  Aachen , or  Acken , and  in  La- 
tin Aquifgranurn , is  feated  between  the  dutchies  of 
fuliers  and  Limburg , in  a valley  furrounded  by  hills, 
woods,  and  vineyards,  in  50°  44’  N.  latitude,  and  in 
6°  28  E.  longitude.  The  circuit  of  the  whole  city  is 
a league  and  a half.  It  is  encompalfed  with  two 


walls  ; the  inner  wall  has  ten  gates,  and  the  outer 
eleven.  The  town-houfe  is  a noble  ftruddure  of  free- 
ftone,  and  one  of  the  finetd  in  Germany.  It  is  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  ftatues  of  the  emperors  fince  Charle- 
magne, and  with  curious  hildoricai  paintings,  among 
which  is  a fine  piece  of  the  relurrection,  and  another 
of  Charlemagne’s  giving  the  ciry  its  charter.  The 
uppermoft  ldory  confifts  of  one  hall  a hundred  and 
fixty  feet  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  in  which 
the  emperors  uled  to  entertain  the  eleddors  and  other 
princes,  who  afllfted  at  their  coronation. 

In  the  market- houfe,  oppofite  the  town-houfe,  is 
a noble  fountain,  with  four  fprings,  which  run  from 
above  into  a copper  cildern  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
weighing  twelve  thoufand  pounds  *,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  fountain  is  a large  brals  ftatue  of  Charlemagne 
in  armour.  As  the  city  lies  in  a valley  furrounded 
with  mountains,  there  are  twenty  other  public  foun- 
tains of  clear  water,  befides  many  private  ones. 

Without  St.  James’s  gate  are  ten  hot  mineral  fprings, 
and  fome  cold  ones,  befides  feveral  in  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  dreams  that  run  through  the  city,  keep 
it  very  clean,  and  drive  feveral  mills. 

With  refpe£d  to  the  celebrated  baths  of  this  city, 
there  are  three  within  the  inner  walls,  which  are 
called  the  Emperor’s,  St.  Quirinus’s,  and  the  Little 
Bath.  Charlemagne  was  fo  much  delighted  with 
the  firft,  that  he  frequently  invited  his  fons  and  no- 
bles to  bathe  and  lwim  there  with  him  ; but  it  is 
now  divided  into  five  bathing-rooms.  The  Little 
Bath  joins  to  it,  and  the  fprings  of  both  rife  fo  hot, 
that  ten  or  twelve  hours  are  allowed  for  their  cooling 
before  they  can  be  ufed.  They  are  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  nitre  and  fulphur,  and  fometimes 
cakes  of  brimftone  and  falt-petre  of  a confiderable 
thicknefs  are  taken  out  of  them.  Their  tafte  is  at 
firft  unpleafant,  and  their  fmell  refembles  that  of  a 
rotten  egg.  Near  thefe  baths  is  a fpring  of  warm  wa- 
ter, much  reforted  to  in  fummer  mornings,  and 
drank  for  chronical  difeafes.  Thofe  in  the  New 
Town , which  are  the  Rofe  Bath,  the  Poor’s  Bath, 
and  St.  Corneille’ s,  are  not  fo  hot  and  clear  as  the 
former  ; but  they  are  of  much  the  fame  nature, 
and  their  fmell  oftenfive.  Near  the  hot  fprings  lie 
many  cold  ones,  by  which  their  heat  might  be 
tempered,  and  with  a little  expence  they  might 
be  made  fome  of  the  moft  delightful  baths  in  the 
world. 

Here  are  thirty  churches,  befides  the  cathedral, 
which  is  a large  Gothic  pile  confecrated  by  Pope  Leo 
III.  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
and  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  bifhops.  The 
fteeple  at  the  weft-end  is  adorned  with  feveral  pyra- 
mids, and  on  the  top  is  a large  globe  andcrofs.  The 
infide  of  this  ftrufture  has  a vaft  number  of  mar- 
ble and  brafs  pillars,  gilt  ftatues,  brafs  doors  and  par- 
titions, and  a great  deal  of  Mofaic  work.  Over  the 
place  where  Charlemagne  was  interred  hangs  a large 
crown  of  filver  and  gilt  Brafs,  adorned  with  iixteen 
fmall  towers,  furrounded  with  forty-eight  little  fta- 
tues. 
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tues,  a foot  high,  and  thirty-two  that  are  {till  lefs, 
all  of  filver  ; among  which  are  commonly  placed 
forty-eight  candlefticks,  and  at  certain  grand  fefiti- 

vals  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  tapers. 

The  four  principal  relics  {hewed  here  at  the  jubilee, 
which  happens  once  in  feven  years,  are  firfit,  what 
thev  call  the  gown  or  fhift  worn  by  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry at  Our  Saviour’s  birth,  made  of  a kind  of  flax 
which  feems  to  be  neither  linen  nor  ca'lico  ; but  as 
it  is  only  expofed  from  the  top  of  the  high  tower,  it 
maybe  either  linen,  callico,  or  any  other  ftuft,  with- 
out the  people  being  able  to  difcover  the  difference, 
or  what  garment  it  is.  The  fecond  is  a coarle 
linen  cloth  which,  they  pretend,  was  girt  about 
Our  Saviour  when  he  hung  on  the  crofs.  The  third 
is  a piece  of  the  cord  with  which  he  was  bound  ; 
and  the  fourth  fome  of  the  earth  on  which  the  blood 
of  St.  Stephen  dropt  at  his  martyrdom,  enclofed  in 
a veflel  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  {tones,  on 
which  the  emperors  were  ufually  fworn  at  their  in- 
auguration. 

At  the  end  of  the  cathedral  Our  Saviour  is  repre- 
fented  fitting  in  majefty  on  a throne,  dreffed  in  a long 
robe.  Round  the  throne  are  the  four  animals  repre- 
fented  in  Ezekiel’s  vifion.  Over  his  head  is  a circle 
of  golden  ftars,  and  underneath  the  fymbol  of  the 
crofs  that  appeared  to  Conftantine  when  he  defeated 
Maxentius.  Here  is  alfo  a reprefentation  of  the 
twenty-four  elders  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  rif- 
ing  from  their  feats,  laying  afide  their  crowns,  and 
falling  proftrate  before  the  throne. 

The  windows  are  curioufly  gilt,  and  the  pavement 
is  of  chequered  marble.  The  church  contains  an 
immenfe  treafure,  confifting  of  veffels  of  gold  and 
filver  gilt,  copes  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  many 
rich  veftments.  Over  the  chief  altar  is  a filver  cheft 
adorned  with  gold,  of  antique  workmanfhip,  and  cu- 
rioufly engraved,  in  which  are  kept  the  four  relics 
above-mentioned.  A pulpit  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir  is  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  filver, 
adorned  with  precious  ftones  ; among  which  is  a very 
large  agate  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  The  altar 
of  the  choir  is  covered  with  plates  of  gold  reprefenting 
Our  Saviour’s  pafilon.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
church,  oppofite  the  prince’s  altar,  between  the  pil- 
lars, is  a throne  or  chair  of  white  marble,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne, in  which  the  emperors  ufed  to  fit  when  con- 
fecrated,  and  receive  the  lirft  homage  of  the  electors 
and  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  in  quality  of  king 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  not  polifhed,  it  being  formerly 
covered  with  plates  of  gold. 

This  city  was  for  a confiderable  time  confidered 
as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  proper  refi- 
denceof  the  emperor,  and  during  five  hundred  years 
after  Charlemagne,  the  emperors  were  crowned 
here  ; but  ever  fince  Maximilian  I.  that  ceremony 
has  been  performed  at  Frankfort.  Hence  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  this  city,  is  a part  of  thejew- 
Vol.  II. 
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els  of  the  empire  commonly  ufed  at  thefe  coronati- 
ons ; as,  a fword  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  a 
manufeript  book  of  the  Gofpels,  in  a cover  of  filver 
gilt  5 St.  Mary’s  church  has  alio  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing every  emperor  one  of  its  fworn  canons.  In  ge- 
nera! there  are  twenty-one  religious  orders  of  both 
fexes  in  this  city,  who  take  up  almoft  one-third  of 
what  is  called  th e Little  Town. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Rs- 
mijh  religion,  and  though  there  ^re  alfo  many  Pro-, 
teftants,  yet  they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  public  worfhip  ; but  both  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinifis  are  obliged  to  go  for  that  purpofe  to  Vaels, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Limburg,  an  hour’s  journey  from 
the  city.  This  city  claims  the  firft  place  on  the  R/:s- 
nlfj  bench  in  the  college  of  the  cities  of  the  empire, 
and  has  the  fecond  among  the  imperial  cities  that 
have  a feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of  the  circle  of 
TV ejiphalia. 

The  title  of  its  magiftracy  is  that  of  burgomafter, 
fheriff',  and  council  of  the  holy  Roman  imperial  free 
city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  its  arms  are  an  eagle  dis- 
played fable,  with  the  head,  crown,  feet,  and  claws, 
or,  in  a field  argent. 

In  this  city  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  copper,  and 
brafs.  In  1656,  it  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by 
fire;  in  1668  and  1748,  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  ce- 
lebrated treaties  of  peace  concluded  there,  and  in 
1756,  was  damaged  by  an  earthquake. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  magiftrates  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, drew  upon  themfelves  the  refentment  of  the 
Elector  Palatine , in  confequence  of  their  interfering 
with  a privilege  which  that  prince  enjoys  in  the  city, 
of  appointing  an  officer  called  « the  Grand  Major 
of  Aix,”  and  holding  a fpot  of  ground  in  the  city 
called  Malfweyer , on  which  {lands  a houfe  with  eve- 
ry convenience  for  carrying  on  the  dying  bufinefs  : 
thefe  premifes  are  let  out  by  the  grand  major,  on 
account  of  the  Elector  Palatine , his  mafter.  This 
manufactory  was  tenanted  by  a Proteftant,  who  car- 
ried on  the  bufinefs  of  a dyer  in  all  its  branches,  and 
in  all  colours.  Hereupon,  the  magiftrates  interfered, 
alledging,  that  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  city  he 
had  no  right  to  dye  any  other  colour  but  fcarlet, 
without  being  free  of  the  company  of  dyers,  from 
which  he  was  effectually  excluded  by  profeffing  the 
Proteftant  religion.  The  man  reprefented  the  cafe 
to  the  elector,  whofe  premifes  he  occupied.  The 
Palatinate  court,  finding  remonftrances  of  no  avail, 
fent  a confiderable  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Hcrft,  who  entered  the  city,  with- 
out difcharging  a fingle  mufket,  and  punifhed  the 
magiftrates  for  their  oppofition  by  quartering  his 
troops,  in  great  numbers,  at  their  houfes,  whilft  not 
the  fmalleft  injury,  or  caufe  of  offence,  was  given  to 
any  other  of  the  citizens.  As  foon  as  the  emperor 
was  informed  of  this  bold  proceeding,  he  directed 
his  mandate  to  be  addreffed  to  the  eleCtor,  com- 
manding him  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  threaten- 
B b b innr 
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ing  to  pul  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  if  he  dif- 
obeyed. The  magiftrates  at  the  fame  time  were  re- 
primanded for  their  conduct,  and  ordered  to  dis- 
charge all  expences  which  had  been  incurred,  with- 
out levying  any  money  upon  the  inhabitants. 

About  the  diftance  of  a furlong  from  the  fouth- 
gate  of  Aix-la-Chapelle , lies  the  delightful  village  of 
Pokcet,  or  Borcet , which  is  faid  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  wild  boars  that  formerly  abounded 
in  the  neighbouring  woods.  Here  are  many  hot 
fprings,  on  both  fides  of  a fmall  «ool  rivulet  that  runs 
through  the  village,  and  are  conveyed  by  pipes  and 
conduits  into  fourteen  houfes,  in  which  are  formed 
twenty-eight  baths,  fome  of  which  are  much  hotter 
than  thole  in  the  town,  and  muft  be  cooled  eighteen 
hours  before  they  can  be  ufed.  They  are  for  the 
moft  part  five  or  fix  yards  fquare,  and  their  water 
is  clear  and  pleafant.  One  quite  open  to  the  air, 
called  the  Poor  Man’s  Bath,”  has  a fpring  (o  hot 
that  the  people  fcald  pigs,  and  boil  eggs  in  it  ; but  it 
is  ohferved,  that  it  only  hardens  the  yolks  and  not  the 
whites.  Thefe  baths  are  nor  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  in 
the  dry,  and  confequently  better  for  weak  people  ; 
and  i hole  of  all  ages  and  conditions  bathe  in  them 
for  their  diverlion,  without  any  danger.  The  village 
of  Pcrcet  is  well-built,  has  four  handfome  churches, 
a nunnery  of  Bernardinos,  whofe  abbels  is  a princefs 
of  the  empire  ; but  there  lies  an  appeal  from  her 
court  to  the  Echevinsor  lheriffs  of  the  city. 

The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  corn,  fruit, 
and  palturage  ■,  the  woods  furnifh  the  people  with 
materials  for  building,  as  the  quarries  do  with  ftone. 
They  have  alfo  rich  coal-mines,  befides  others  of 
iron,  lead,  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  lapis  calaminaris  •,  and 
are  well  fupplied  with  necefiaries  by  the  Rhine  and 
and  the  viaefc.  The  territory  of  the  city  called 
“ the  kingdom  cf  Aix-la  Chapelle ,”  is  large,  and 
contains  a confiderable  number  of  villages,  and  about 
three  thouland  fubjects.  It  is  enclofed  on  all  Aides 
with  mountains  ; and  the  nobility  who  dwell  in 
this  territory  are  fubje£t  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
city. 

SEC  T.  XIV. 

Of  the  Principalities  of  NalTau-Siegen,  and  Nafiau- 
~ Dillenburg  ; with  the  Counties  of  Lippe,  Sayn,  and 

Wied  Runkel. 

T H E principality  of  Nassau-Sjegen  lies 
in  a trnfl  called  the  W ejlerwalde,  or  IP ef  Forefl , and 
is  fourteen  miles  in  length  ; but  in  the  broadeft  part 
fcarcelv  five  in  breadth.  This  principality  is  very 
mountainous  and  woody  ; yet  contains  fome  good 
arable  land,  and  particularly  good  paftures,  whence 
it  has  a confiderable  breed  of  cattle  but  it  is  moil 
famous  for  its  iron  and  fteel  manufactures. 

This  principality  contains  one  town,  two  bo- 
roughs, and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages. — ■ 
Jin  "1624  the  Calvinifts  were  in  pofleflion  of  all  the 


churches,  fchools,  and  religious  revenues  : but  in 
1626,  count  John  the  younger  embracing  the  Popifh 
religion,  fought  to  introduce  it  not  only  into  his 
fhare  of  the  country,  but  allb  throughout  the  whole 
dutchy  ■,  however,  he  was  never  able  fully  to  accom- 
plifh  it.  The  line  of  NaJJhu-Siegen  becoming  ex- 
tinct, this  principality  devolved  to  the  line  of  Najfau- 
Dietz,  and  is  pofiefled  by  William  V.  prince  of 
Orange , and  hereditary  ftadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces ; who  on  this  account  has  a particular 
feat  and  voice  in  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, and  at  the  diets  of  the  circle.  His  revenue 
arifing  from  this  principality  is  eftimated  at  one  hun- 
dred thouland  rix-dollars. 

This  country  is  divided  into  feven  prefeCIurates, 
the  principal  place  in  which  is, 

Siegen,  a town  feated  on  the  river  Sieg,  has  an 
old  and  new  citadel,  the  former  of  which  was  anci- 
ently the  refidence  of  the  PopiOi,  and  the  latter  of 
the  Calvinift  princes.  The  Papiffs  perform  their  re- 
ligious worfhip  in  St.  John’s  church,  and  the  Calvin- 
ifts in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  only.  In  this 
town  was  a college  of  Jefuits  ; and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  many  mine  and  fmelting-houfes. 

The  principality  of  Nassau-Dillenburg  is  feated 
near  the  former,  and  is  nineteen  miles  long,  and  four- 
teen broad.  It  has  profitable  woods,  and  good  quar- 
ries of  ftone,  and  from  its  iron  founderies  and  forges, 
with  the  trade  carried  on  in  that  metal,  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  derive  their  fubfiftence,  there  not  being 
a fufficlency  of  arable  land.  In  this  principality  rife 
the  rivers  Sieg  and  Dill. 

This  country  contains  five  towns,  and  two  bo- 
roughs, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  the  Cal- 
viniftical  church. 

The  princes  of  this  country  had  the  fame  origin  as 
the  other  princes  of  Nnjfau , and  this  principality  is  alfo 
fubjetft  to  the  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces , 
who  likewife  enjoys  an  additional  vote  on  account  of 
this  principality,  in  the  council  of  the  princes  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  diet  of  Weftphalia.  His 
revenues  from  this  principality  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred and  lixty-one  thouland  florins. 

The  principal  town  in  this  principality  is, 

Dillenburg,  which  is  feated  on  the  Dill ; it  was 
burnt  down  in  1724,  but  has  been  re-built  on  a bet- 
ter plan,  and  in  a fuperior  ftyle.  The  palace,  or  ci- 
tadel, is  a fortification  in  the  old  tafte.  In  the  parifh- 
church  are  the  burial-places  of  the  ancient  counts, 
arid  the  fucceeding  princes.  In  the  large  park  are 
two  royal  feats,  and  near  the  town  is  a copper  foun- 
dry, erected  by  prince  Chriftian,  in  which  are  an- 
nually fmelted  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  centners 
of  copper. 

The  county  of  Lippe  isfurrounded  by  the  counties 
of  Rietberg , Ravenjberg , Paderborn,  and  Wejlphalta. 
It  is  mountainous  ; but  contains  fome  arable  land. — 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Emmery  and  the  Mfeire, 
and  here  rifes  the  Humme  and  the  Bever. 
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The  inhabitants  confift  of  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans, 
but  the  former  are  the  moil:  numerous.  In  the 
whole  county,  according  to  Bufching,  are  five  towns, 
four  boroughs,  and  fifty-two  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  houle  of  Lippe  is  divided  into  feveral  branches, 
between  whom  the  country  is  divided.  They  all  ftyle 
themfclves  “ counts  and  noble  lords  of  Lippe,”  and 
their  arms  for  the  county  are  a rofe  gules,  in  a field 
argent  ; and  on  account  of  Schwalenburg,  a prefecftu- 
rate  in  this  county,  a fwallow  in  its  natural  colours, 
Handing  on  a ftar,  or,  in  a field  gules.  Thefe 
counts  have  together  but  one  voice  in  the  college 
of  the  counts  of  Weftphalia  at  the  diets  of  the  empire, 
and  at  the  diets  af  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Detmold,  a town  feated  on  the  Werre , and  de- 
fended by  a citadel,  the  ulual  refidence  of  the  regent 
houle  of  Detmold. 

LeMGow  is  feated  on  the  Vega,  and  is  the  largeft 
town  in  the  county.  Here  is  Lippehof,  one  of  the 
count’s  palaces,  which  was  ere<fted  by  count  Chrifto- 
pher  Lewis.  Here  is  alfo  an  abbey,  the  abbefs  of 
which  is  always  a countefs  belonging  to  the  regent- 
houfe  of  Lippe.  Here  is  a flourifhing  Lutheran  fe- 
minary  that  has  feven  teachers.  Lemgow  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  Hanfe-towns  ; but  its  ancient  ma- 
nufactures of  cloth  and  fluffs  are  much  decayed. 

The  county  of  Sayn  is  a fmall  diftriCt  that  lies 
chiefly  in  the  Wefterwalde,  containing  two  prefeCtu- 
rates,  in  which  are  three  principal  towns  and  as 
many  boroughs.  The  inhabitants  are  a mixture  of 


Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  fome  of  the  Romi/h  re- 
ligion. 

The  county  of  Wied  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  enjoyed  by  a different  branch  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily ; thefe  are  the  Upper  County,  or  the  county  of 
Kunkel,  and  the  Lower  County , alio  called  the  county 
of  IVeid.  Hence  the  two  counts  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  titles  of  IVied-Wed,  and  Wied-Runkel , and  are 
pofleffed  of  a voice  at  the  college  in  the  diets  of  the 
empire  belonging  to  the  college  of  the  Weftphalian 
counts,  and  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

The  dutchy  of  Westphalia  terminates  to  the 
north  and  eaft  on  the  bifhopric  of  Puderborn,  Lippe 
and  Munjler ; to  the  fouth  on  the  counties  of  Wit- 
genjlein  and  N off  ait,  and  likewife  on  the  dutchy  of 
Berg;  to  the  weft  on  the  fame  and  the  county  of 
the  Mark ; and  to  the  north  on  the  bifhopric  of 
Munjler  and  the  county  of  Lippe;  extending  fifty- 
five  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty  from  eaft  to 
weft  ; but  the  dimenfions  both  of  length  and  breadth 
are  unequal.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eleiftor 
of  Cologne,  to  whom  it  is  fubjedt ; though  the  duke  is 
not  reckoned  among  the  ftates  of  this  circle.  This 
country  has  many  woods  and  much  venifon,  and  in 
fome  parts  abounds  with  corn  and  pafturage,  and  its 
rivers  run  with  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the  moun- 
tains : but  the  towns  in  this  dutchy,  and  particularly 
the  city  of  Cologne,  are  already  defcribed  in  that  elec- 
torate, to  which  they  more  properly  belong,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  electoral  Rhenijh  circle. 

There  are  feveral  little  counties  in  this  circle,  which 
we  purpofely  omit ; and  alfo  feveral  lordlhips,  that 
ay  too  inconfiderable  to  be  mentioned  here. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  SWABIA. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  Swabia  in  general,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Cir- 
cle of  that  Name.  Its  Climate  and  Produce.  The 
Regulations  with  ref  pel?  to  the  Diets  of  the  Circle , to 
Religion,  Military  Forces,  and  the  general  Govern- 
ment of  the  Country. 

Q JV  A B I A,  called  by  the  Germans  Schwaben,  and 
by  the  French  Souabe , derives  its  name  from  the 
Latin  Suevia,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  ancient 
Suevi,  who  were  fo  called  from  their  long  hair,  which 
they  braided  and  tied,  fays  Dr.  Bufching,  like  a 


fchwelf,  or  train.  The  greateft  port  of  Swabia  at 
prefent  belongs  to  the  circle  of  that  name,  which  we 
fhall  now  defcribe.  It  borders  on  the  upper  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  Franconia , Bavaria , Aujlria , and  Swijj'er- 
land , and  contains  about  feventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  fquare  German  miles  ; extending  a hun- 
dred and  ten  Englifh  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
a hundred  and  thirty  from  eaft  to  weft. 

It  is  divided  between  feveral  princes,  bilhops,  and 
free  cities  ; as,  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  the  dukes  of 
Wirtemburg,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  princes 
of  Baden  ; befide  the  imperial  cities  of  Augfburg , 
Ulm,  & c. 
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A SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Constance. 


The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  in  general  fertile ; 
and  though  fome  parts  are  mountainous  and  woody, 
yet  the  hills  afford  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  other 
metals  •,  and  the  forefts  a great  deal  of  pine  or  fir  tim- 
ber, befides  great  ftore  of  game,  and  a good  breed  of 
horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  flieep  ; while  the  other 
parts  yield  confiderable  quantities  of  corn,  wine, 
and  flax  : but  we  lhall  give  a more  particular  account 
of  the  produce  of  this  circle  in  treating  of  the  dif- 
ferent hates  into  which  it  is  divided. 

The  princes  fummoned  to  the  diets  of  the  circle 
are  the  bifhop  of  Confance  and  the  duke  of  Whiem- 
bv.rg,  but  the  latter  is  fo!e  director,  though  he  previ- 
ously communicates  to  the  former  the  deliberations 
that  are  to  come  before  the  circle.  Thefie  diets  are 
commonly  held  at  Him. 

In  the  year  1681  the  military  force  of  the  empire, 
by  a decree  of  the  diet,  was  fettled  in  time  of  peace 
at  forty  thoufand  men,  and  the  quota  of  the  circle  of 
Swabia  alone  came  to  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  feven  foot  ; a like  affeffment  was  alfo  paffed 
for  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  Lower  Saxony,  Bur- 
gundy, the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Wefphalia.  I he  num- 
ber of  troops  in  the  circle  conflantly  kept  on  foot  con- 
fifl  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  each  compofed  of 
twelve  companies,  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
one  of  cuiraffiers,  each  confiding  of  eight  Iquadrons. 
The  commander  of  the  circle  is  ftyled  general  field 
marfhal. 

With  refpeCl  to  religion,  this  circle  is  reckoned 
among  the  mixed.  It  at  prefent  nominates  to  the 
imperial  chamber  two  afftffors,  one  of  whom  is  a 
Catholic,  the  other  a Lutheran.  On  the  deceafe  of 
a catholic  affeffor,  his  death  is  certified  by  the  impe- 
rial chamber  to  the  bifhop  of  Conjlance , who  acquaints 
the  catholic  dates  with  this  event,  and  by  a majority 
of  votes  they  elect  one  of  the  perfons  propofed  by  the 
bifhop,  or  refer  the  nomination  to  him-,  after  which 
the  bifhop  prefents  the  perfon  to  the  imperial  cham- 
ber. But  when  a Lutheran  affeffor  dies,  the  impe- 
rial chamber  makes  it  known  to  the  duke  of  IVirtem- 
burg,  who  certifies  it  to  the  margrave  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach , and  the  city  of  Ulm,  by  a writ  from  the  impe- 
rial chamber  ; upon  which,  in  conjunction  with  t he 
other  protedant  dates  and  members,  they  hold  a 
meeting  for  the  nomination  of  another  perfon,  who 
is  propofed  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg  ; and  that 
prince  not  only  prefents  to  the  imperial  chamber  the 
perfon  thus  nominated  by  the  protedant  dates  •,  but 
when  he  cannot  concur  with  their  nomination,  may, 
as  fummoning  prince  of  the  circle,  prefent  another ; 
or,  when  he  approves  the  perfons  nominated  to  fill 
this  dignity,  prefent  them  both  in  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  the  protedant  dates,  to  the  imperial 
chamber,  leaving  the  choice  to  thofe  who  are  the 
bed  judges  of  their  abilities. 

Under  the  emperor  l'rederic  III.  the  circle  of  Swa- 
bia was  divided  into  four  quarters,  which  divifion  dill 
continues,  and  on  many  occafions  has  been  found  to 
be  beneficial.  The  head  of  the  firfl.  is  the  duke  of 


Wirtemburg , of  the  fccond  the  margrave  of  Baden , 
of  the  third  the  bifhop  of  Conjlance  and  the  abbot  of 
Kempten,  and  of  the  fourth  the  bilhop  of  Auglburg. 
We  fhall  begin  with  the  third  quarter. 

SECT.  II. 

OJ  the  Bijhopric  of  Constance. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Soil.  The  Titles  and 
Arms  oj  the  Bifhop  : his  hereditary  Officers  and  Re- 
venue. A Dejcription  of  the  Lake  of  Condance, 
and  the  IJland  Reichenau  ; with  the  Curiojities  in 
the  Abbey  on  that  If  and.  Likewife  a Dejcription  of 
the  Cities  of  Merfburg  and  Condance. 

T H E biffiopric  of  Cos  fiance  lies  on  both 
fides  of  the  lake  of  that  name  on  the  borders  of 
Swifferland,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  among  its  al- 
lies ; for  indeed  a part  of  it  lies  in  Swifferland,  as 
well  as  a part  of  it  in  Germany.  It  is  feated  to  the 
fouth-ead  of  Furflenberg,  and  to  the  ead  of  the  can- 
ton of  Schaffhaufcn,  extending  about  thirty  miles  from 
ead  to  welt,  and  twenty-four  from  fouth  to  north. 
In  this  biffiopric  the  meadow-ground  and  ploughed 
lands  turn  to  little  account,  the  foil  being  clayey, 
Tandy,  or  marffiy,  and  fubjeCt  to  inundations.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  the  only  trade  carried  on  is  in 
wine. 

The  bifhop  of  Confance  has  four  hereditary  officers; 
the  hereditary  marfhal,  chamberlain,  cup  bearer, 
and  deward.  The  bifhop  votes  in  the  imperial  diet 
among  the  princes,  fitting  on  the  ecclefiafiical  bench, 
between  the  biffiops  of  Strajburg  and  Auglburg.  The 
ancient  taxation  of  the  biffiopric,  in  the  papal  trea- 
fury,  is  two  thoufand  five  hundred  florins. 

The  bilhop’s  annual  revenue  is  by  fome  authors 
computed  at  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling,  which  is  laid  to  be  chiefly  raifed  by  tolls  on  the 
lake  and  the  Rhine.  His  chapter  confids  of  twenty 
canons  who  attend  the  chair,  and  four  who  are  ex- 
pectants of  vacancies. 

The  edablilhed  religion  of  this  diocefe  is  the  Ro- 
man catholic. 

In  defrribing  the  remarkable  places  in  this  biffiop- 
ric, we  lhall  begin  with  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  boundaries  which  feparate 
Swifferland  from  Ge,  many,  the  broaded  part  of  which 
extends  into  Swifferland,  and  that  toward  Germany 
divides  itfelf  into  two  arms,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  Zellcrfee , or  lake  of  Zell,  and  the  other  the  Bod- 
men,  Uberlingerfee,  or  lake  of  Uberhngen.  In  the  lat- 
ter E the  idand  of  Meindu , which  is  about  a mile  in 
circumference,  and  belongs  to  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  In  the  former  is  the  ifland  of  Rei- 
chenau. The  whole  lake,  from  Bregentz  to  Zell,  is 
alfo  didinguiflied  by  two  appellations  ; the  part  from 
Bregentz  to  Confance  being  called  the  Upper  Lake , 
and  that  from  Confance  to  Z.ell  the  I.ower  Lake  : Mr. 
Coxe  calls  it  “ the  inferior  lake  of  Conjlance , or  the 

Zeller 
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Zeller  See;”  the  extent  of  which  from  Stein  to  Con- 
Jtance , he  fays,  is  fixteen  miles,  and  from  the  latter 
to  Zf //,  its  greateft  breadth,  about  ten.  The  latter 
is  between  twenty  and  thirty  fathoms  deep,  and  has 
along  its  banks  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages  ; yet 
the  Upper  Lake  furpaffes  it,  for  it  is  no  where  lefs  than 
fifty  fathoms  deep,  and  its  greateft  depth  is  faid  to  be 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  but  it  is  confiderablv  deeper 
in  funnner  than  in  winter,  occafioned  by  the  melting 
of  the  lnow  upon  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Here 
is  alfo  its  greateft  breadth  ; for  between  Buchorn  on 
the  one  fide,  and  Rcfchach  on  the  other,  is  no  lefs 
than  five  leagues.  Near  Lindau  and  Bregentz , be- 
fide  the  fifh  commonly  caught  in  thole  parts,  is  a 
kind  of  falmon-trout,  which  being  pickled,  when 
full  grown,  are  exported  as  a rarity.  They  are  gene- 
rally an  ell  and  a half,  or  two  ells  long,  and  weigh 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounds.  As  the  filhermen 
cannot  always  make  a good  market  of  fuch  large  filh, 
they  tie  a bit  of  wood  on  a line,  which  having  pafl'ed 
through  the  fifties  gills,  they  throw  them  again  into 
the  water,  and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  a ftake 
near  their  huts.  Thus,  without  any  danger  of  lofing 
the  fifti,  they  allow  them  a range  of  thirty  or  forty 
paces  to  fwim  in,  and  preferve  them  alive  and  found 
till  they  meet  with  a market.  Mr.  Coxe  fays,  tliefe 
fifti  are  caught  only  three  months  in  the  year. 

The  ifiand  of  Reichenau  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lower  Lake , and  on  account  of  its  fertility,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  abbey  built  there,  is  not  improperly 
ftyled,  Reichenau , or  Augia-dives.  The  ifland  is 
about  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  abounding 
with  fine  vineyards  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  It  con- 
tains about  fixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  all 
Catholics,  three  parifhes,  and  a rich  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictines, of  which  the  bifhop  of  Conftance  is  abbot. 
This  abbey  is  a handfome  building,  and  fo  rich,  that 
the  abbot  had  formerly  five  hundred  vaflals,  and  his 
yearly  income  amounted  to  above  fixty  thoufand 
guilders.  But  fince  the  year  1540,  upon  a repre- 
lentation  from  the  bifhop  of  Conftance  to  the  pope, 
that,  by  the  propagation  of  the  Lutheran  doCtrines, 
his  revenues  had  been  confiderably  diminifhed,  this 
opulent  abbey,  together  with  that  of  Oeningen , were 
annexed  to  the  fee  of  Conftance. 

This  abbey  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  large 
emerald  prefented  to  it  by  Charlemagne ; but  fince 
the  attempt,  a few  years  ago,  to  rob  the  abbey,  it 
cannot  be  feen  without  fome  difficulty  ; the  prior,  for 
its  greater  fecurity,  letting  but  few,  even  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  order,  know  where  it  is  concealed.  It 
is  kept  in  a red  wooden  frame,  fomewhat  larger  than 
a folio,  and  weighs  twenty-eight  pounds  three  quar- 
ters. Several  jewellers  have  offered  for  it  fifty  thou- 
fand guilders  per  pound.  This  valuable  ftone  is  a 
parallelogram,  only  at  one  corner  it  is  irregular,  as  if 
a piece  had  been  broken  off.  At  its  greateft  length 
it  is  three  fpans  and  a half,  its  fhort  tide  is  a fpan 
and  a half,  and  it  is  two  inches  thick.  Upon  it  is 
fcratched  the  initial  letters  of  fome  names  ; but  fuch 
fancies  are  now  no  longer  permitted.  Mr.  Coxe  con- 
fiders  it  however  as  nothing  more  than  a tranfparent 
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green  fiuor  fpathus,  and  its  value  only  at  a few 
florins. 

In  the  church  belonging  to  this  abbey  lies  the  re- 
mains of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  once  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  power,  and  the  amazing  extent  of  his 
dominions,  which  were  as  extenlive  as  thole  of  bis 
great-grandfather;  but  afterward  being  publicly  de- 
pofed  in  887,  and  forfaken  by  every  one,  he  died  the 
year  following  in  extreme  indigence,  or  was  put  to 
death  by  his  own  people  at  Neiclingen , on  the  Danube. 
In  the  fixteenth  century  his  tomb  was  repaired,  and 
an  epitaph  added,  which  fays,  that  “ Charles  the  Fat, 
“ king  of  Swabia,  and  great  grandfon  of  Charlemagne, 
“ having  by  force  of  arms  entered  Italy,  and  fubdued 
“ it,  was  crowned  Caefar  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the 
“ Roman  empire;  alfo,  upon  the  death  of  his  bro- 
“ ther  Lewis,  all  Germany  and  France  fell  to  him  by 
“ right  of  inheritance.  But  at  length  failing  in  cou- 
“ rage,  and  growing  weak  in  body  and  mind,  he  was, 
“ by  a ftrange  reverie  of  fortune,  forfaken  by  all  his 
“ friends,  and  buried  in  this  obfeure  place.”  This 
tomb-ftone  is  at  prefent  removed,  and  the  building 
of  the  new  facrifty  occafions  the  grave  itfelf  to  be 
concealed. 

Upon  the  altar  of  this  church  the  monks  pretend 
to  {hew  one  of  the  water-pots  ufed  at  the  marriage  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,  of  which  upwards  of  twenty  are 
fhewn  in  other  places,  all  of  a different  magnitude, 
colour,  and  fhape.  The  convent  alfo  boafts  of  being 
pofiefied  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelift; 
but  this  is  difputed  with  them  by  the  Ventians. 

Mersburg,  a city  feated  on  the  Lake  of  Conftance, 
or  the  Upper  Lake,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  bi- 
fhop, containing  a feminary  for  the  fecular  clergy, 
and  a convent  for  Dominicans.  In  the  year  1647 
the  palace  here  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes'.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  produces 
plenty  of  wine,  and  near  it,  in  the  lake,  Hands  a 
crofs,  on  which  is  an  infeription,  importing  that  the 
lake  is  there  two  thoufand  nine  hundred  fathoms 
broad,  and  a hundred  and  eight  deep. 

Constance,  an  ancient  city,  feated  on  the  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  in  that  part  where  the  Rhine  iffues 
out  of  it,  in  470  42'  N.  latitude,  and  in  p°  10'  F.. 
longitude.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  but  in 
1 548  was  put  under  the  ban  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
it  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Stranfbourg,  7. uric, 
Bafil,  and  Berne,  driven  out  the  bifhop,  and  em- 
braced the  reformation  ; but  the  proteftant  cantons 
being  worfted  in  1531,  the  town  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  emperor,  and  to  re-admit  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. From  this  period  it  loft  its  independence,  and 
being  neglected  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria , it  fell  by  de- 
grees into  its  prefent  almoft  annihilated  ftate.  The 
town  is  fortified,  and  has  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Rhine  the  fort  of  Reterjhaufen  for  its  defence.  This 
city  is  of  a middling  fize,  and  toward  Lindau  makes 
a good  appearance  ; but  the  burghers  are  thought  not 
to  exceed  five  hundred  and  fifty.  The  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral  is  fupported  by  a ftatue  of  John  Hufs,  who 
was  fentenccd  to  be  burnt,  by  the  council  which  was 
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held  here  in  1415,  for  having  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  "Wickliffe,  and  his  being  made  to  ferve  as  a pe- 
deftal  to  the  pulpit  was  intended  as  a mark  of  farther 
difgrace,  though  it  feems  more  dire&ly  to  imply  an 
honorary  diftiniBion.  It  is  here  the  current  opinion 
among  the  fuperflitious  vulgar,  that  the  place  where 
that  reformer  was  burnt  is  curfed,  fo  that  no  grafs 
will  rraw  upon  it.  “ Our  guide,”  lays  Keyfler,  “ who 
was  a fubftantial  citizen,  but  a Rowan  catholic,  was 
1b  infatuated  with  this  notion,  that  he  maintained  it 
while  we  were  walking  about  the  place,  which  was. 
covered  with  verdure;  fo  that  had  we  thought  pro- 
per to  enter  into  the  difpute,  we  might  have  con- 
vinced him  by  appealing  to  his  very  fenfes.”  From 
the  fummit  of  this  cathedral  is  a fine  view  of  the 
town,  now  fcarcely  one  third  of  its  ancient  extent, 
and  of  the  two  lakes;  with  the  rugged  Alps  of  Tyrol 
and  Appetizely  their  tops  covered  with  perpetual 
fhow. 

It  was  once  a rich  city,  and  has  a tolerable  trade, 
by  means  of  the  lake  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine.  It  is  well  built,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  The 
churches  are  magnificent,  particularly  St.  Stephen’s 
cathedral,  though  it  is  old  ; and  the  exchange,  town- 
ho.ufe,  markets,  bridges,  and  other  public  buildings, 
with  the  biihop’s  palace,  are  handlome  ftrucSlures. 
The  fuburb  on  the  north  fide  is  feparated  from  the 
city  hy  the  Rhine , over  which  is  a bridge  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  paces  in  length,  under  which  is 
laid  to  be  a mill  that  moves  fixteen  mill-ftones  at 
once.  The  Jefuits  had  a college  here,  and  an  indif- 
ferent church  ; befides  which  here  are  five  convents 
of  friars,  two  nunneries,  and  four  parifh-churches. 

This  city  has  been  famous  for  its  councils.  Thus 
in  1044,  or  1045,  ;in  aflenrbly  of  princes  met  here 
under  the  emperor  Henry  III.  and  put  a conclufion 
to  the  troubles  of  Germany  by  what  is  called  the  peace 
of  Conftance,  at  a juniflure  when  there  were  three 
popes,  who  were  fet  afide,  and  a new  one  chofen,  who 
in  1056  took  the  name  of  Clement  II  In  1414  a 
council  was  alfo  held  here,  fummoned  by  the  empe- 
ror Sigifmund,  upon  three  popes  pretending  to  infal- 
libility ; one  fet  up  by  the  Italians , a fecond  by  the 
French,  and  a third  by  the  Spaniards , who  were  all 
three  depofed  by  this  council,  and  Martin  V.  chofen 
in  their  room.  The  fame  council  condemned  the 
dodlrines  of  John  Wickliffe,  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome 
of  F 1 ague,  caufing  the  bones  of  Wickliffe  to  be  dug 
up  and  burnt,  and  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
to  be  cruelly  burnt  alive,  though  the  former  had  a fafe 
condudt  granted  him  by  the  emperor.  The  latter  had 
the  weaknefs  to  recant  before  the  fame  council,  but 
Ire  atoned  for  this  frailty  by  boldly  retracting  this  re- 
cantation, and  by  the  calm  and  intrepid  magnanimity 
which  he  fhewed  at  the  flake  ; and  this  cruel  and  in- 
famous council,  which  appears  to  be  the  rnoft  nume- 
rous ever  held  upon  any  occafion,  made  the  canon, 
T hat  fait  h is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  nor  with 
thole  fufpe&ed  of  herefy.” 

Mr.  Coxe  was  informed  there  were  fcarcely  three 
thoufand  inhabitanfs  in  this  city.  “ J was  much 


firuck,  fays  he,  “ with  the  folitary  appearance  of  a 
town  once  fo  flourifiiing  in  commerce,  and  formerly 
fo  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  hiftery.  There  was  a 
dead  ftillnefs  throughout  ; grafs  growing  in  the  prin- 
cipal ftreets.”  Sketches  of  SwijJerland , p.  21. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Bifhopric  of  Augsburg. 

Its  Situation ; the  Prerogatives  of  the  Bifhop,  his 
Arms,  and  Revenue  ; with  a particular  Defcription 
of  the  City  of  Strafburg. 

T H E lands  belonging  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Augjburg  lie  fcattered  between  the  rivers  Lech,  Iler , 
and  the  Danube;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  near  the 
former.  This  country  extends  beyond  th t Lech  to 
the  diocefe  of  Rati/bon  and  Freyfmgen  ; fouthward  to 
thole  of  Brixen  and  Chur  ; weftward  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Conjlance,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  I/er  ; 
and  northward  beyond  the  Danube,  to  the  bifhoprics 
of  Eichftadt  and  IVurizbtr? g.  'I  hat  tract  of  it  which 
lies  toward  the  Tirolefe  is  very  mountainous  ; but  the 
rdf  principally  confifts  of  fine  corn-land  and  paftures. 

The  prince  and  bifhop  of  Augjburg  fits  and  votes 
in  the  college  of  princes,  between  the  bilhops  of  Con- 
ftance and  Hildejheim  ; and  in  the  diet  of  the  circle  of 
Swabia  poffeffes  the  fecond  feat  among  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  princes  ; he  is  alfo  the  head  of  that  fourth  quarter 
of  Swabia , which  lies  between  the  rivers  Lech,  Da- 
nube, and  Iler. 

The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  confifts  of  forty  per- 
fons  of  quality,  who  mult  give  proof  of  their  nobility 
for  fixteen  defcents.  The  temporal  and  fpiritual  col- 
leges belonging  to  the  diocefe  are  the  general  vicariate, 
the  ecclefiaftical  council  and  confillory,  the  regency, 
the  trealury,  and  the  court  of  fiefs.  The  epifcopal 
revenue  is  eftimated  at  near  a hundred  thoufand  rix- 
dollars. 

This  bifhopric  is  divided  into  fourteen  preft Curates, 
the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 
Dillingen,  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  is  fituated 
on  the  Danube,  and  had  formerly  counts  of  its  own 
to  whom  it  gave  title.  There  is  here  an  univerfity, 
in  which  is  a college  of  fecular  canons.  In  this  town 
was  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits,  and  there  is  at  prefent  a 
convent  of  capuchins,  and  two  nunneries. 

But  the  principal  city  in  this  bifhopric  is  the  impe- 
rial city  of  Augsburg,  originally  called  Vi ndelicia,  and 
afterward  Augnfa  Vindelicorum,  or  Rhxtorum,  which 
lies  in  a fertile,  healthy,  and  delightful  country,  in 
48°  23'  N.  latitude,  and  in  io°  59'  E.  longitude,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lech  and  Wertqch,  which  unite  near 
this  place.  Its  utmoft  extent  is  about  nine  thoufand 
common  paces,  and  its  length  from  the  Red-gate  to 
Fifher-gate  four  thoufand.  The  city  is  environed 
with  ramparts,  walls,  and  deep  ditches,  and  has  four 
large  and  fix  fmall  gates,  and  between  fome  of  them 
a wicket  of  curious  contrivance  for  admitting  perfons 
in  the  night-time.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  three 

parts  ; 
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parts ; but  others  divide  it  into  the  Upper,  the  Middle , 
the  Lower  Town,  and  the  fuburb  of  St.  James.  Some 
of  its  ftreets  are  deep  ; but  below  thefe,  it  has  others 
that  are  broad  and  well  paved,  whence  it  may  in  ge- 
neral be  termed  a fine  city.  Befides  the  cathedral  it 
has  fix  popilli  parifh-churches,  five  monafteries, 
.among  which  was  a Jefuit’s  college,  the  abbies  of  St. 
Ulrich  and  Afra,  three  nunneries,  and  fix  Lutheran 
parifh-churches,  to  which  belong  fourteen  minifters, 
and  a Lutheran  gymnafium,  in  which  is  a good  libra- 
ry. In  the  year  i 7 q 5 the  imperial  Francifcan  aca- 
demy for  arts  and  fciences  was  founded  here.  It  has 
alfo  feveral  hofpitals  for  the  poor,  for  orphans,  and 
fick  people,  with  other  charitable  foundations. 

The  town-houfe  is  reckoned  the  fineft  in  all  Ger- 
many ; it  was  completed  in  the  year  1620.  At  the 
top  of  the  front,  juft  below  the  pediment,  is  a large 
fpread  eagle  caft  in  brafs  and  crowned,  faid  to  weigh 
twenty-two  hundred  weight,  and  to  have  coft  fifteen 
thoufand  German  florin?,  or  above  onethoufand  eight 
hundred  and  feventy  pounds  fterling;  it  holds  with 
its  talons  a gilt  fceptre  and  globe.  The  great  portal, 
which  is  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
is  of  very  beautiful  red  marble,  and  is  adorned  with 
a balcony  fupported  by  two  handfome  columns  of 
white  marble.  In  the  great  hall  next  the  ftreet  are 
eight  large  pillars  of  red  marble,  fourteen  feet  and  a 
half  high.  Here  are  kept  the  city  main-guard,  pro- 
vided with  fix  field-pieces.  Round  the  room  are 
brafs  bufts  of  the  twelve  Csefars.  In  the  ftory  above 
is  a ftill  larger  hall  fupported  by  Corinthian  columns 
of  red  marble,  with  bafes  and  capitals  of  brafs  •,  the 
chambers  contiguous  have  abundance  of  hiftorical  and 
political  paintings,  with  well  chofen  fentences,  ex- 
horting the  judges  to  obferve  impartial  juftice,  pru- 
dence, peace,  and  the  fear  of  God.  In  the  third 
and  uppermoft,  called  Golden-hall,  are  fifty-three 
windows,  which  render  it  extremely  light  ; but  it  has 
no  columns,  and  inftead  of  being  arched,  the  cieiings 
are  divided  into  a number  of  little  brown  and  gilt 
compartments,  on  which,  as  on  the  walls,  are  good 
paintings.  The  floor  is  of  red,  white,  and  grey  mar- 
ble ; but  in  the  other  halls  only  of  white  plaifter.  The 
height  of  this  upper  hall  is  fifty-two  feet,  its  breadth 
fifty-eight,  and  its  length  one  hundred  and  ten.  The 
four  contiguous  chambers,  in  which  meetings  are 
held  for  allaying  of  coin,  giving  audience  to  envoys, 
and  for  other  important  affairs,  bear  the  appellation 
of  the  four  princes  chambers,  as  having  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  four  electors  who  aflifted  at  the  elec- 
tion of  Ferdinand  IV.  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1663. 
Every  part  abounds  with  hiftorical  paintings  illuftrat- 
ed  by  ingenious  infcriptions.  The  whole  breadth  of 
the  town-houfe  is  one  hundred  and  forty-feven  feet, 
and  the  length  of  the  front  one  hundred  and  ten  ; its 
height  toward  the  weft  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  j 
but  its  eaftern  height  meafures  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty feet. 

In  a fquare  near  the  town-houfe  is  the  fine  foun- 
tain of  Auguftus,  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  city.  It 
is  a large  marble  bafin  furrounded  by  an  iron  bailuf- 
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trade,  admirably  wrought,  with  four  brafs  ftatues  as 
big  as  the  life  upon  the  edge,  two  of  men,  and  two 
of  women,  fuppofed  to  reprcfent  four  little  rivers, 
the  Lech,  IVertach,  Sinkel,  and  Source.  In  the  middle 
of  the  bafin  rifes  a fquare  pedeftal,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  four  large  fphinxes  with  water  ft  reaming 
from  their  breafts.  A little  above  them  are  four  in- 
fants holding  four  dolphins  in  their  arms,  from  whole 
mouths  the  water  fpouts  in  plenty,  and  over  thefe  in- 
fants are  feftoons  and  pine-apples,  all  of  brafs.  Upon 
the  pedeftal  is  a brazen  ftatue  of  Auguftus  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  anci- 
ent Romans. 

The  moft  beautiful  fountain  next  to  this,  is  that 
called  the  fountain  of  Hercules,  which  has  a large  hex- 
agon bafin  with  feveral  brafs  figures,  particularly  one 
of  Hercules  combating  the  Hydra,  which  are  by  manv 
good  judges  efteemed  better  executed  than  thofe  of 
the  former. 

The  tower  called  Berlach , which  ftands  near  the 
town-houfe,  has  three  hundred  fteps  to  the  top,  and 
above  the  weather-cock  is  the  ftatue  of  a woman, — 
In  an  area  near  this  ftructure  is  a very  fine  tower 
adorned  with  the  four  feafons  in  brafs,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Auguftus  with  oppo- 
fite  infcriptions. 

In  the  bifhop’s  palace,  which  is  but  a mean  build- 
ing, is  fhewn  the  hall  in  which  the  Augjhstrg  confef- 
fion  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire  in  1580,  and  which  occafioned  a 
civil  war  between  the  proteftants  and  papifts,  which 
continued  upwards  ol  twenty  years. 

On  the  brafs  door  of  the  cathedral  is  reprefented 
the  Virgin  Mary  taking  Eve  out  of  Adam’s  fide. — 
Tire  monks  of  St.  Ulric  difpofe  of  a duft  or  powder 
called  St.  Ulric’s  earth,  recommending  it  in  the  name 
of  that  Saint,  who  they  pretend  drove  all  the  rats  out 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  into  a hole  which  they 
fhew  in  his  church.  This  duft  is  dug  up  from  the 
place  where  he  lies  buried. 

On  the  fine  well-contrived  aqueducts  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  from  the  Lech,  are  feveral  corn, 
fawing,  flatting,  and  fmelting  mills.  There  are  here 
alfo  works  which  throw  water  to  the  top  of  five  tow- 
ers, from  which  it  is  conveyed  through  the  city  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes 
are  well  fupplied.  The  palaces  of  the  counts  of  Tug- 
ger are  very  magnificent ; and  the  Buggery,  as  it  is 
called,  confifts  of  one  hundred  and  fix  fmall  houfes, 
erefted  in  1579  by  the  brothers  Ulric,  George,  and 
James  Fugger,  in  James’s  fuburb,  for  the  reception 
of  poor  burghers  and  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  are 
let  at  a very  fmall  rent. 

Augjhurg  has  always  been  famous  for  ingenious  ar- 
tifts,  particularly  in  clocks,  goldfmith’s  work,  and 
ivory  turning.  There  are  here  fhewn  clocks  valued 
at  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  crowns  each  •,  but  their 
great  defeft  is,  they  are  fo  nice  as  not  to  be  durable. 
Their  ivory  work  is  no  lefs  admirable,  and  among 
the  reft  contain  well-fhaped  cups  with  a ring  made  of 
the  fame  piece,  which  plays  between  the  foot  and 
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bowl  of  the  cup  without  a poffibility  of  coming  off. 
Thcfe  are  lb  nicely  made  in  minature,  that  Keyiler 
fay?,  they  inclofc  one  hundred  of  them  with  their 
rings  in  a pepper- corn  of  an  ordinary  fize  ; yet  upon 
a minute  examination,  the  traces  of  the  tool  with 
which  they  were  turned  are  vifible.  1 hey  have 
other  curious  baubles,  as  fleas  fattened  about  the  neck 
with  tteel  chains,  fo  finely  wrought,  that  though  they 
are  a fpan  long,  a flea  will  lift  up  the  chain  when  it 
leaps:  one  of  thcfe  fleas,  with  this  curious  chain, 
they  fell  for  ten  pence.  The  trade  of  this  city  is  very 
eonfiderable,  though  it  is  much  inferior  to  what  it 
was  formerly. 

This  city  is  very  remarkable  for  the  Angular  varie- 
ty of  habits  worn  by  the  inhabitants  ; this  affair  be- 
ing fo  exactly  regulated  by  the  magiftrates,  that  the 
difference  of  the  religion,  and  quality  of  the  people, 
are  for  the  moft  part  feen  by  their  clothes.  “ For 
inftance,”  fays  Miffon,  “ I law  a Roman  catholic  mer- 
chant's widow  in  mourning  for  her  hufband  : llie  had 
a handkerchief  well  whitened  and  fiarched, with  wings 
and  cornets,  a black  petticoat,  and  a cloak  of  the 
fame  colour  made  like  that  of  a man’s,  which  reached 
down  to  her  knees,  a large  white  veil  behind  hanging 
at  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  and  reaching  down 
to  her  heels,  enlarging  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  a piece 
of  the  fame  linen  with  the  handkerchief  four  feet 
long,  and  at  leaft  two  broad,  very  much  fiarched, 
and  ftretched  on  a fquare  of  wire,  fattened  juft  below 
the  hips,  and  covering  all  the  fore  part  of  the  body.” 

The  garrilon  of  Augjburg  ufually  confifts  of  three 
hundred  men,  and  the  burghers  are  computed  at  il>: 
thoufand.  One  half  of  the  council  is  Lutheran,  and 
the  other  half  Roman  catholic.  The  magittracy  at 
prefent  confifts  of  forty-five  perfons,  thirty-one  of 
whom  are  patricians,  four  of  fuch  as  have  married 
the  daughters  of  patricians,  five  of  the  body  of  mer- 
chants, and  five  of  the  commonalty. 

This  city  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  pofiefies  the  fe- 
cond  place  on  the  bench  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Swa- 
bia ; but  in  that  of  the  circle  has  the  firft  feat  and 
voice.  In  the  year  1686  an  alliance  was  concluded 
here  between  the  emperor,  Spain , Sweden,  and  fome 
other  princes  and  circles,  in  oppofition  to  France  • but 
toward  the  conciufionof  the  years  1703  and  1704,  it 
fuffered  much  from  the  Raven  ians  and  French.  In 
the  year  1761  a congrefs  was  held  in  this  city  for  the 
nurpofe  of  forming  a treaty  of  peace  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  on  the  continent,  but  it  proved  inef- 
fectual. 

To  the  jurifdidfion  of  this  city  belongs  the  village 
of  Oberhaufen  ; but  in  ecclefiaftical  matters  it  is  fub- 
jeft  to  the  bilhop,  who,  conformably  to  an  agreement 
made  in  1602,  grants  infiitution  to  the  minifters. 
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SEC  T.  IV. 

Of  the  Di/tchy  of  WlRTEMBURG. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce:  The  Number, 

Religion,  and  Manufactures,  of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  Titles,  Arms,  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Duke. 
The  Order  of  Hunters.  The  Revenues,  Forces, 
and  principal  Towns  and  Palaces  of  Wirtemburg. 

THE  dutchy  of  Wirtemburg,  or  Wur- 
TEMBURG,  confifts  of  a great  number  of  towns  anti 
lordlliips,  fome  of  which  are  purchafed,  others  de- 
volved to  the  princes  by  marriage,  and  others  were 
acquired  by  conqueft.  'Fo  the  north  it  terminates  on 
the  bifhopric  of  Spire , the  Palatinate , the  county  of 
Hohenlohe , and  the  diftrift  of  the  imperial  city  of  Hall 
in  Swabia  ; to  the  eaftward  it  is  bounded  by  the  coun- 
ty of  Limburg,  the  diftriifts  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Ulm,  the  Lordfhips  of  Rechberg  and  Wiefenfteig , and 
the  county  of  Oettingen  ; on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the 
Auftrian  dominions  ; on  the  fouth  by  thofe  dominions, 
Brifgau , and  other  fmaller  diftri&s;  and  on  the  weft- 
ward  it  confines  on  Furftenberg,  the  diocefe  of  Straf- 
burg , and  the  marquifates  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden- 
Durlach,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Black  Fo - 
reft.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  exclufive  of  the 
moft  fouthern  detached  parts,  is  fixty-fix  miles,  and 
it  is  of  the  fame  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  without  in- 
cluding the  lord  (hip  of  Heydenheim , which  lies  apart 
from  it. 

This  is  indifputably  the  moft  eonfiderable  and  fer- 
tile part  of  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  is  indeed  one  of 

the  beft  countries  in  all  Germany. This  dutchy 

abounds  fo  much  in  grain,  that  eonfiderable  quanti- 
ties are  exported  ; but  this  chiefly  confifts  of  Spelt , 
rye  and  wheat  being  much  lefs  cultivated.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  alfo  produced  here,  and  the  former  thrives 
befit  in  the  coldeft  parts.  The  vallies  formed  by  the 
fkirts  of  the  Alb,  fome  of  which  are  ten  or  twelve 
lines  in  length,  are  covered  as  it  were  with  forefts  of 
fruit-trees,  of  which  indeed  there  is  no  fcarcity  in 
moft  of  the  other  parts  of  this  country,  cyder  and 
perry  being  the  liquors  drank  in  common  by  the  coun- 
try people  when  wine  happens  to  be  dear.  This  dufc- 
chy  alfo  abounds  with  very  rich  palatable  and  whole- 
fome  wine,  called  by  the  general  name  of  Neckar, 
though  each  has  a particular  title  of  its  own,  which  it 
receives  from  the  part  where  the  fruit  grows.  The 
grapes  alfo  that  yield  the  beft  wines  bear  the  name  of 
the  countries  whence  the  wines  were  tranfplanted,  as 
th t Chiavenna,  Valteline,  and  Hungarian.  The  vine- 
yards of  Wirtemburg  have  been  much  improved  by 
the  learned  Mr.  Bilfinger,  who  procured  fhoots  from 
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France , Italy,  Hungary,  Cyprus,  and  even  Schiras  in 
Perfta,  for  his  vineyard  at  Gantftadt,  wh  re  mo  ft  of 
them  throve  fo  well,  that  fhoots  have  been  trans- 
planted from  thence  into  many^other  vineyards. 

The  forefts  of  this  country  are  considerably  de- 
creafed  : for  the  confumption  of  oak  in  particular  has 
been  very  large,  and  beech  and  birch  now  require  to 
be  ufed  fparingly  ; but  great  quantities  of  turf  are 
now  dug,  which  makes  up  for  the  fcarcity  of  wood 
for  fuel.  Great  profits  are  made  by  grazing,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Black  Foreft.  The  largeft  breed  of 
ffieep  is  found  on  the  Alb , and  mold  parts  of  the 
country  abound  in  game. 

With  refpeiSt  to  the  minerals  of  this  country,  there 
are  mines  of  filver  and  copper,  and  alfo  fome  of  iron  ; 
but  the  latter  does  not  produce  a fufficient  quantity 
to  l'upply  the  country,  Sulphur  is  alfo  met  with  in 
feveral  places,  and  many  parts  yield  coal.  Terra  ft- 
gillata,  reckoned  preferable  to  that  of  Malta,  and  a 
line  clay  for  earthen-ware,  are  found  here.  In  this 
country  are  alfo  found  fine  variegated  marble,  fome 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  Italy , remarkably  tranf- 
parent  alabafter,  agate,  cryftalline  pebbles  which  cut 
glafs,  black  amber  and  fine  mill  Hones. 

Here  are  a confiderable  number  of  baths  and  mi- 
neral fprings.  The  rivers  which  rife  in  this  dutchy 
are  chiefly  the  following  : the  Neckar,  which  divides 
the  dutchy  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  the  Lower 
Palatine  falls  into  the  Rhine,  being  firft  encreafed  by 
the  Etns,  the  F/ls,  and  Rems. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  dutchy  is  known 
with  great  certainty,  an  exact  enquiry  being  made 
every  year  by  the  general  fuperintendents,  and  report- 
ed to  the  annual  fynod.  In  the  year  1754  were 
numbered  four  hundred  and  feventy-feven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  fouls,  and  they  have  hitherto 
been  obferved  to  increafe.  In  the  dutchy  are  alfo 
iixty-eight  cities,  with  about  twelve  hundred  bo- 
roughs, market-towns,  villages,  and  hamlets. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  this  country  is  Lu- 
theranifm ; and  though  duke  Alexander  embraced 
the  Roman,  yet  in  1729,  1732,  and  1733,  he  gave 
aflurances  to  the  ftates,  in  formal  inftruments,  that 
no  innovation  fhould  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
dutchy,  and  that  in  all  the  churches  and  fchools  no 
other  religion  but  that  of  Lutheranifm  fhould  be 
taught  ; that  no  new  Romijfo  church&s,  chapels,  altars, 
or  images,  fliould  be  erected,  nor  any  fuch  as  were 
forfaken  again  ufed  ; that  no  proceflions  pilgrimages, 
or  catholic  burving- places,  Ihould  be  allowed  ; that 
the  hoft  Ihould  never  be  carryed  openly,  nor  any 
part  of  the  catholic  worfhip  be  performed,  except 
only  in  the  duke’s  chapel ; but  that  the  popifh  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Ludwigsburg  fliould  have  the 
privilege  of  performing  their  fervice  in  private  ; that 
the  privy-council  fhould  confilt  only  of  Lutherans, 
and  that  they  alone  fhould  have  the  management  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  church,  the  revenue,  and 
the  police. 

The  Calvinifts  are  only  tolerated  here,  and  their 
place  of  worflup  at  Slutgard  is  a private  houfe.  In 
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this  dutchy  are  alfo  fome  Waldenfes,  .who  are 
hufbandmen,  and  live  in  the  Italian  villages,  as  they 
are  called  ; only  in  a few  towns  they  have  eftablifhed 
manufactures  of  hats  and  ftockings,  and  are  allowed 
the  public  exercife  of  their  religion. 

In  the  whole  dutchy  are  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  parifhes,  and  about  fifty  deaconries,  befides  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  chapels  of  eafe.  The 
parifhes  are  divided  into  thirty-eight  fpecial  fuper- 
intendencies,  and  thofe  into  four  general  ones.  The 
fpecial  fuperintendents  hold,  together  with  their 
deaneries,  the  parifhes  of  the  towns  where  they  re- 
fide ; annually  vifit  the  churches  and  fchools  within 
their  department  ; once  or  twice  a year  convene 
the  minifters  fubordinate  to  them,  and  make  their 
report  to  the  confiftory. 

This  country  has  feveral  confiderable  manufac- 
tures, as  thofe  of  porcelain,  potters-ware,  and  the 
calling  of  plate-glafs  for  looking-glaftes ; damafk, 
linen  and  woollen  fluffs  ; the  printing  of  cotton, 
manufactures  of  filk,  the  making  of  hats  and  ftockings, 
gilt  and  marble  paper,  See. 

The  titles  of  -the  duke  are,  duke  of  Wirtemburg 
and  Tech,  count  of  Mompelgard,  lord  of  Heydenheim 
and  Ju/lingen. 

The  arms  of  Wirtemburg  are,  three  flags  horns 
fable,  in  a field  or : for  Tech  or,  and  fable  lozenges  : 
for  Mompelgard,  two  barbels  endorfed  with  tails 
averted,  in  a field  gules  : for  Heydenheim , a Saracen’s 
head,  with  a kind  of  Hujfar’s  cap  gules,  in  a field  or ; 
for  JttJlingen,  azure,  a fraff  in  bend  with  branches  on 
both  tides  ; and  laftly,  the  imperial  ftandard  borne 
by  the  ducal  houfe  of  Wirtemburg , as  hereditary 
ftandard  bearer  of  the  empire. 

The  dukes  are  likewife  grand-huntfmen  of  the 
empire,  and,  in  allufion  to  this,  duke  Eberhard 
Lewis,  in  the  year  1 702,  founded  the  order  of  hunt- 
ers, and  in  1 7 1 ^ renewed  and  increafed  its  ftatutes, 
the  reigning  duke  being  always  grand-mafter.  The 
enfign  of  the  order  is  a gold  crofs  relembling  that  of 
Malta,  enamelled  with  red,  and  at  each  of  t he  four 
corners  a golden  eagle,  with  a hunting-horn  between 
the  middle  and  lower  point  of  each  part.  In  the 
centre  is  a fmall  ftiield,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a W 
In  relievo,  with  a ducal  hat  over  it  ; and  in  the 
other  three  golden  hunting-horns.  This  crofs  is 
worn  appendant  to  a broad  watered  fcarlet  ribbon, 
palling  from  the  left  flioulder  to  the  right  fide.  On 
the  left  breaft  of  the  coat  is  a filver  ftar,  embroidered 
with  the  enfign  of  the  order  in  the  middle,  and  ia 
a green  circle  round  it  amicitIj®  virtutisquf. 
foedus.  The  grand  feftival  of  this  order  is  on  St. 
Hubert’s  day,  which  is  alfo  celebrated  with  a great 
hunting-match  at  the  place  where  the  grand-mafter 
happens  to  refide. 

The  duke  of  Wirtemburg , in  virtue  of  this  dutchy, 
fits  and  votes  in  the  college  of  princes,  and  is  the 
fummoning  prince  and  director  of  the  circle.  Mr. 
Keyfter,  in  his  travels,  computes  the  whole  revenue 
of  this  country  at  two  millions  of  guilders  per  annum. 
The  country  itfelf  levies  the  contributions  and  excvfe. 
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The  duke’s  court  is  one  of  the  mod  numerous  in 
Germany,  his  liveries  rich,  his  ftables  furnifhed  with 
the  fin  eft  hcrfcs,  and  Ids  hunting  equipages  magnifi- 
cent. He  has  a grand  marfhal,  cup-bearer,  mafter 
of  ti  e horfe,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
twenty  pages,  ail  men  of  good  families,  many  foot- 
men, &c.  He  keeps  in  pay  a body  of  horfe-guards, 
horle  grenadiers,  dragoons,  and  foot-guards,  befides 
five  regiments  of  foot  and  a body  of  artillery. 

The  duke  lias  feveral  hunting  feats,  which  lie 
vifits  alternately  in  the  deer  and  boar  feafons,  fo  that 
every  five  years  he  fees  his  principal  forefts.  It  is  an 
old  cuftom  ail  over  the  country  of  Wirtemburg,  to 
adorn  the  .chambers  and  galleries  with  thelargeft  and 
1110ft  branching  horns;  fo  that  it  is  natural  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  hunting-feats  are  ftill  more  plentifully 
fupplied  with  thefe  decorations.  At  Waldenburg , the 
name  of  the  perfon  who  fhot  the  deer  is  infcribed 
over  moft  of  the  remarkable  branches ; and  the  walls 
of  feveral  rooms  are  filled  with  thefe  marks  of  the 
duke’s  dexterity. 

At  Stut gar d are  the  privy- chancery,  in  which  the 
duke  himfelf  prefides  ; the  privy  and  minifterial  coun- 
cil, confifting  of  nobles,  men  of  letters,  and  officers; 
the  college  of  government,  which  has  a prefident, 
and  among  its  members  are  alfo  nobles  and  men  of 
letters;  the  confiftory,  which  has  a prefident,.  direc- 
tor, and  counfellors  ; the  board  of  war,  which  has  a 
prefident  and  other  members;  the  treafury.  has  a 
prefident,  a receiver,  a lolicitor,  and  other  officers  ; 
the  ccclefiaftical  college  has  a director,  adminiftrators 
of  the  church  revenues,  and  other  members  and 
officers  ; with  feveral  other  boards,  as  thofe  of  the 
mint,  trade,  forefts,  domains,  mines,  &cc. 

In  the  high  court  of  juftice  caufies  are  terminated 
in  the  laft  refort,  no  appeal  being  allowed  to  the  anlic 
or  any  other  tribunal  : this  court  was  in  1514  re- 
moved for  ever  to  Tubingen , where  it  holds  its  feffions 
once  a year  ; and  confifts  of  a chief  juftice,  affeftbrs, 
who  are  compofed  of  nobles,  men  of  ftudy,  and 
country-gentlemen,  as  alfo  of  a fecretary.  Mr. 
Keyllcr  fays,  that  this  court  of  judicature  is  a jewel 
equal  to  that  of  appeal  among  the  other  eleHors.  A 
very  conftderable  benefit  arifing  from  it,  is  the 
fpeedy  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  pleadings  being 
verbal,  and  a fentence  given  every  day.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  prefident,  or  chief  juftice,  has, 
during  the  feffion,  only  three  guilders  per  diem  ; the 
ailiftants,  who  are  noble,  two  ; and  others  who  do 
not  live  at  Tubingen , one  dollar;  and  fuch  as  are 
inhabitants  a guilder,  and  a runlet  of  wine  prefented 
to  each  affiftant  at  the  end  of  the  feffion,  which 
feldom  lafts  above  fix  weeks. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  this  dutchy,  there  are  certain  officers 
called  private  overfeers,  who  infpedt  into  the  offences, 
clandeftine  meetings,  and  other  mifdemeanours  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  make  their  report  to  the 
magiftracy  of  the  place,  that  thefe  matters  may  be 
farther  inquired  into.  Thefe  private  inquifitors, 
who  take  an  oath  to  difeharge  their  office  with  fideli- 


ty, receive  no  falary  ; but  are  generally  rewarded 
with  a counfellor’s  place,  or  fome  other  office  in  the 
government.  As  no  body  knows  his  accufer,  this 
office  might  be  attended  with  the  moft  dreadful 
abufes,  if  thefe  informations  were  confidered  as  any 
thing  more  than  premonitions  with  refpeft  to  the 
judge,  or  as  an  incentive  to  more  regularity  and 
caution-  This  is  pretty  much  of  a piece  with  the 
fecret  informations  of  Venice ; and  I queftion  favs 
Mr.  Key  Her,  whether  the  like  is  to  be  met  with  in 
all  Germany. 

The  principal  places  in  this  dutchy  are  Stutgard, 
Ludwigsburg , and  Tubingen. 

Stutgard,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  lies  in  a de- 
lightful country  full  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ntfenbach , in  48°  47  north  latitude,  and 
in  90  8’  eaft  longitude.  The  city  is  not  large,  but 
contains  two  well-built  fuburbs.  The  new  ducal 
palace  was  begun  in  the  year  1746.  Near  the  old 
palace  ftands  the  chancery,  which  is  a handfome 
ftrutture  built  of  ftone  ; and  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  palace,  toward  tire  eaft,  are  the  menagerie  and 
pleafure-houfe,  the  latter  of  which  is  admired  for  its 
curious  architeHure.  It  was  eredled  in  the  year 
1584  wholly  of  ftone,  and  contains  two  ftories,  in 
each  of  which  is  a falcon.  The  hall  has  few  equals 
in  Europe;  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  eighty  broad,  and  ninety  high  without  a 
fingle  pillar  ; its  roof,  which  is  arched,  being  faftened 
in  a mafterly  manner  with  wooden  ferews.  In 
1067  marfhal  Villars,  the  French  general,  entering 
tins  hall,  miftook  it,  and  laid  with  fome  admiration, 
Voici  un  beau  temple  ; that  is,  “ This  is  a fine 
church.”  On  the  roof  are  painted  feveral  feripture 
hiftories ; but  the  fides  are  covered  with  views  of  all 
the  forefts  of  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemburg , and  fome 
merry  adventures  that  happened  in  the  chare. 

Near  it  is  the  orangery,  which  is  compofed  of 
large  and  very  high  trees,  but  is  not  well  contrived  ; 
for  the  want  of  height  occafions  many  of  the  trees 
to  bend  at  the  top  ; and  the  grottos  near  it  are  not 
the  moft  beautiful.  The  new  building,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  of  fine  free-ftone,  with  a grand  ftaircafe  of  the 
fame,  and  a fpacious  hall,  whofe  gallery  refts  on 
twelve  lofty  pillars,  on  which  are  painted  the  twelve 
months.  The  roof  fhews  the  moft  ancient  tranf- 
aiftions  of  the  family  of  Wirtemburg,  and  the  fides 
are  filled  with  mafquerades  and  public  entries,  and  a 
large  painting  of  the  battle  of  Hochjlet.  The  upper- 
moil  chambers  ferve  for  armouries,  and  befides  old 
and  new  armour,  contain  fome  fluffed  horfes,  that 
were  the  duke’s  particular  favourites,  with  flags,  wild 
boars,  and  hounds.  In  the  lower  part  are  the  duke’s 
ftables. 

In  the  mufeum  are  feveral  portraits  of  the  ducal 
family,  with  petrifications,  mechanical  and  mathema- 
tical inftruments,  curious  pieces  of  penmanfhip  and 
turnery,  gems,  coftly  veffels,  mummies,  and  ancient 
medals.  Among  other  curiofities  you  fee  the  pic- 
ture of  a woman  with  a large  beard,  as  fhe  appeared 
in  1587,  when  fhe  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year; 
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her  name  was  Earteld  Gratje  ; and  (lie  is  again  paint- 
ed as  ihe  looked  in  her  old  age. 

I11  the  dutchy-houfe  both  the  committees  of  the 
country  and  the  lecular  diets  aflemble.  The  fee  of 
the  biibop,  which  was  anciently  at  Beute/fpach,  was  re- 
moved to  this  place  in  1 321,  on  which  account  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Crois  is  ftyled  the  cathedral. 
Among  the  German  Lutheran  churches  are  the  hof- 
pital  church  and  St.  Leonard’s.  The  Fraud;  Lu- 
theran^, congregation  have  their  public  worfhip  in 
the  palace-church  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Beben- 
haufen , and  the  French  reformed  meet  in  a room  of 
the  old  palace.  In  this  town  is  alfo  a fpecial  fuper- 
intendency,  and  a gymnafium  illuftre  of  feven  dalles. 
The  iilk  manufactures  of  Stutgard  make  all  lorts  of 
filk  fluffs,  ftockings,  and  ribbons. 

Ludwigsbvkg,  a palace  two  leagues  from  Stutgard , 
is  one  of  the  fineft  palaces  in  Germany.  The  look- 
ing-sjlafs  and  lackered  cloiet  are  well  worth  feeing,  as 
alfo  the  large  ltaircafe  for  ambaffadors,  with  its  grand 
ceiling  and  the  gallery  of  pictures.  Among  thefe 
are  lome  admirable  night-pieces,  and  many  pictures 
of  horfes  and  dogs.  The  chapel  belonging  to  the 
palace  is  very  elegant,  but  rather  too  Email.  Op- 
polite  the  lower  part  of  the  palace,  on  an  eminence  in 
the  pheafant-garden,  Hands  the  Favorita,  a molt 
beautiful  building  in  the  neweft  Italian  tafte.  Here 
is  alfo  a curious  menagerie  of  foreign  birds  5 and  the 
green-houfe  is  a very  fine  one. 

Lud-wigsburg  is  reckoned  the  fecond  ducal  feat,  and 
third  principal  town.  Toward  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  there  were  here  no  more  than  two 
farm-honfes  ; but  Eberhard  Lewis  having  built  the 
palace,  houles  have  been  gradually  raifed  near  it,  to 
as  at  length  to  form  a handfome  town,  that  lies 
higher  than  the  palace,  and  is  the  feat  of  a general 
fuperintendency.  Here  are  made  linen,  damalk, 
good  cloth,  and  marble  paper. 

The  city  of  Tubingen,  which  is  fltuated  on  a 
mountain,  confifts  of  about  five  thoufand  inhabitants, 
and  is  famous  for  its  univerfity.  The  Arnmer,  Neckar , 
and  Lujlenaur  vallies  give  this  place  fuch  an  agreeable 
fituation,  and  beautiful  profpe&s,  as  few  cities  in 
Germany  can  boaft.  The  caftle  is  now  only  coniider- 
ed  as  a hunting  feat,  to  which  the  duke  ufually  comes 
with  his  court  once  in  five  years.  It  has  good 
apartments,  and  in  former  times  muft  have  been 
reckoned  very  ftrong  •,  for  befides  the  fteep  declivity 
of  the  mountain,  it  is  furrounded  with  a deep  trench. 
It  b:  every  where  vaulted  underneath,  and  among 
other  cellars  is  one  that  has  not  perhaps  its  equal. 
It  is  in  a rock,  and  lined  with  free-flone,  though  it 
is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  height. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  arch  of  the  cellar  is  twenty-two 
feet.  This  vault  communicates  with  another,  in 
which  is  a large  well  of  fine  clear  water,  walled  in, 
and  three  hundred  fathoms  deep.  The  undulating 
found  caufed  by  dropping  a ftone,  or  firing  a piftol 
down  the  mouth,  has  lbmething  amazing  and  dread- 
ful. 


Tubingen  is  efteemed  the  fecond  town  of  the 
dutchy,  and  befides  its  univerfity,  has  a collegium 
illuftre,  all  the  fcholars  of  which  are  princes  or 
counts  ; and  it  is  never  opened  but  when  youth  of 
fuch  families  come  to  ftudy  there.  Here  is  alfo  a 
Latin  fchool  of  four  clafies,  and  a fpecial  fuperinten- 
dency. In  this  town  is  a woollen  manufac- 
ture. 

Urach,  a town  in  a diftrict  of  the  fame  name,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  there  being  near  it,  on  a high 
and  fteep  mountain,  a very  extraordinary  machine 
called  the  Wood-flider;  it  confifts  of  a thick  iron 
pipe  about  three  feet  broad,  upward  of  two  feet  high, 
and  nine  hundred  feet  long,  through  which  the  wood 
hewn  in  the  foreft  beyond  Urach,  which  abounds 
both  in  beech  and  fuel,  after  being  cut  into  logs  or 
billets,  is  carried  down  from  the  eminence  with  pro- 
digious celerity,  an<f  thrown  into  the  Ems,  which 
forwards  it  into  the  Neckar,  whence  ic  floats  to  Berg 
near  Sutgard,  where  it  is  at  laft  flopped,  and  piled  up 
in  the  duke’s  wood-yards.  in  this  manner  every 
year,  about  Eafter,  upward  of  nine  thoufand  cords 
of  wood  are  brought  from  the  Alb  to  Stutgard,  befide 
what  is  ufed  in  the  duke’s  court.  The  produce  of 
what  is  fold  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  eccleii- 
aftical  and  civil  officers. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Margravate  «fBADEN. 

Its  Situation  and  Divifions,  •with  the  Titles  and  Arms 
of  the  Margraves  of  Baden-Baden  ; its  Situation, 
•with  a Defcription  of  Raftaclt,  and  the  Palace  named 
Favorita.  Of  Baden-Durlarh,  the  Palace  of  Carl- 
fruhe,  and  the  Town  of  Durlach. 

T FI  E margravate  of  Baden , or  Baaden , is 
feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Rhine  : it  is  properly 
the  tratt  of  land  between  the  rivers  Pfnz  and 
Schwartzbach,  and  is  watered  by  the  little  rivers  Alb, 
Pfedderbach,  Murg , Saubach , and  Sultzbach,  all  which 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Rhine.  The  northern 
part  of  this  country  is  called  the  Lower  Margravate, 
or  from  Durlach  its  capital,  the  margravate  of  Baden- 
Durlach  ; but  all  the  reft  is  termed  the  Upper  Mar- 
gravate, or  from  Baden  its  capital,  the  margravate  of 
Baden-Baden.  But  to  thefe  margravates  alfo  belong 
other  lands.  The  whole  margravate  is  a fertile 
country,  abounding  with  corn,  hemp,  flax,  bees-wax, 
and  wood. 

The  margravates  of  both  titles  defcend  from  the 
fame  flock,  and  the  titles  of  each  of  them  are,  Mar- 
grave of  Baden  and  Hochberg,  landgrave  of  Satfenberg, 
count  Sponheim  and  Eberfein , lord  of  Roteln,  Baden, 
Weiler , Lahr,  and  Mahlberg ; but  the  houfe  of 
Baden-Baden  adds  the  diftrifts  of  Ortenau  and. 
Kehl. 
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The  arms  for  the  margravate  of  Baden  are,  party 
per  bend  gules,  in  a field  or:  for  Sanfenbiirg , a lion 
rampant  gules,  crowned  or,  in  a field  argent : for 
Sponheim , chequce  gules,  and  argent,  azure  and  or: 
for  Eberftein , a boar  fable  on  a mount  verte,  in  a 
field  or,  and  a rofe  gules,  with  feeds  azure,  in  a field 
argent  : for  the  landgravate  of  Brifgau,  a crowned 
lion  gules,  in  a field  argent  : for  Roteln,  a lion  paf- 
fant  gules,  in  a field  gules,  and  two  ftfles  waved  ar- 
gent, in  a field  azure:  for  Baden -Weiler , gules  party 
per  pale  or,  with  three  chevron  fable  : for  Lahr , ar- 
dent per  fefie  gules : for  Mahlberg , a crowned  lion 
fable,  in  a field  or, 

We  ffiall  firft  treat  of  the  margravate  of  Baden - 
Baden,  which  terminates  to  the  weftward  on  the 
Rhine , and  a final  1 part  of  it  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
that  river  ; on  the  north-weft  it  is  bounded  by  the 
lower  margravate  of  Baden-Durlach ; on  the  eaft- 
ward  by  the  dutchy  of  Wirtcmburg , and  the  county 
of  Eberjiein  ; on  the  fouthward  by  a part  of  the  bi- 
ffiopric  of  Strnjburg,  and  the  principality  of  Hejfe- 
Darmftadt.  The  lordlhip  of  Mahlberg , which  alfo 
belongs  to  this  family,  lies  fomewhat  higher  up  the 
Rhine. 

Baden-Baden  has  a vote  in  the  college  of  princes, 
and  among  the  temporal  princes  in  the  circle  of  Swa- 
bia. The  margraves  of  Baden-Baden  and  Buden-Dur- 
Inch,  are  alfo  the  chiefs  of  the  fecond  quarter  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia.  The  principal  colleges  and  offices 
of  this  prince  are  the  privy-council,  the  court  of  juf- 
tice,  and  treafury.  His  annual  revenue,  according  to 
Keyfter,  is  four  hundred  thoufand  florins. 

The  principal  places  belonging  to  the  upper  mar- 
gravate are  the  following : 

Rastadt,  a city  regularly  built,  with  a ftately  pa- 
lace, or  cattle,  the  centre  of  which  affords  a view  of 
the  ftreets.  This  palace  was  formerly  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  fine  paintings;  but  they  were  confi- 
derably  dimmiffied  by  father  Meyer,  who  had  luch 
influence  over  the  countel's  dowager,  as  to  caufe  pic- 
tures to  the  value  of  fifty  thoufand  guilders,  which 
he  judged  too  naked  and  libidinous,  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames.  This  city  is  fituated  in  a fine  plain  near 
the  river  Murg , which,  a little  below  it,  fall?  into 
the  Rhine.  It  was  built  by  the  margrave  Lewis  Wil- 
liam with  regularity  and  elegance,  and  in  the  year 
1714a  peace  was  concluded  here  between  the  em- 
peror anti  France. 

The  Favor ita  is  a beautiful  feat  at  fome  diftance 
from  Rajtadt,  built  by  the  widow  of  the  margrave 
Lewis  William.  It  has  a chamber  of  very  beautiful 
porcelain,  and  a cabinet  lined  with  looking-glafs,  with 
many  curiofities  of  art  and  nature,  particularly  above 
forty  piftures,  in  which  that  princef  appears  in  the 
-different  mafquerade  habits  fire  formerly  wore. 
Amidft  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  complexion  and 
features,  in  luch  a long  fucceffion  of  time,  the  lame 
took  is  every  where  obfervable  ; and  Mr.  Key  Her  re- 
mark5, that  thefe  fine  portraits  may  be  compared  to 
the  admirable  performances  of  Reubens  in  the  Lux- 
t nil  erg  gallery,  where  queen  Mary  de  Medicis  is  re- 


prefented  under  a variety  of  changes.  The  hall 
reaches  in  height  through  all  the  ftories,  and  its  cu- 
pola, round  which  is  a baluftrade  leading  to  all  the  fe- 
veral  floors,  is  very  lightfome,  and  adorned  with 
beautiful  paintings.  Some  of  the  other  rooms  are 
hung  with  a Chineje  manufadhtre  of  paper  and  filk  ; 
another  with  lace-work  ; the  ceiling  of  another  is  en- 
riched with  gems,  as  agate,  jafper,  cornelians,  ame- 
thyfts,  &e.  imitating  fifties,  birds,  and  flowers. 
There  is  alfo  a magnificent  table  of  the  fame  work- 
manfhip.  The  excellent  order  of  the  kitchen,  larder, 
hall,  and  medicinal-room,  cannot  fail  of  pleafing  an 
oeconomift ; and  accordingly  that  princefs  took  no 
little  pleafure  in  walking  with  her  guefts  through 
thefe  fubterranean  apartments. 

On  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a little  orangery,  is  a 
pheafant-garden,  and  on  the  right  a wild  thicket 
leading  to  an  hermitage  which  ftands  in  the  centre  of 
it.  The  outer  walls  are  covered  with  large  pieces  of 
bark.  The  door  feems  to  reft  on  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  and  all  that  is  to  be  feen  on  the  in  fide  are  the 
coarfe  images  of  Jefus,  jofepb,  and  Mary  ; the 
niches,  like  the  doors,  are  fupported  by  old  trunks  of 
trees.  There  is  a mean  bed  without  curtains ; an 
altar  without  decorations  ; and  at  the  angles  at  the 
narrow  walks  In  the  garden  ftand  wooden  images  of 
the  old  hermits  as  large  as  the  life,  fome  of  them  in 
hairy  habits.  In  ftiort,  this  hermitage  owes  its  agree- 
ablenefs  to  an  exadt  imitation  of  the  natural  fimplici- 
ty  of  a folitude  adapted  to  devout  contemplation. 

The  Lower  Margravate  of  Baden  terminates  to  the 
weft  on  the  river  Rhine,  to  the  fouthward  on  the 
Upper  Margravate  of  Baden  and  the  dukedom  of 
IVirtemburg , to  the  eaftward  on  the  fame  dukedom, 
and  to  the  northward  on  the  bifhopric  of  Spire. 

The  margravate  of  Baden-Durlach  enjoys  two  votes 
in  the  college  of  princes,  one  for  the  Lower  A'Lar- 
gravate  of  Baden,  and  the  other  for  the  Alargravate 
of  Hochberg  in  the  Brifgau.  Thele  countries  like- 
wife  entitle  him  to  two  votes  in  the  diet  of  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  where  he  has  a feat  among  the  princes. 

The  great  colleges  here  hold  their  feffions  at  Carl- 
frith  e ; thefe  are  the  privy-council,  the  treafury,  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  the  court  of  juftice,  the  ec- 
clefiaftical-council,  and  the  matrimonial-court. 

The  reigning  family,  and  the  country  in  general, 
profefs  Lutheranifin  ; but  the  Calvinifts,  Papifts,  and 
Jews,  are  tolerated  at  Carlfruhe , and  leveral  other 
places.  The  whole  country  of  Badeu-Du: lack  con- 
tains a hundred  and  twenty  pariihes,  which  are  un- 
der the  infipedlion  of  feven  fuperintendents. 

The  revenues  of  the  prince  are  computed  at  four 
hundred  thou  find  florins. 

The  city  of  Carlsrure,  or  Charles’j  Reft.,  is 
feared  in  a diftridt  of  the  lame  name,  that  is  one  con- 
tinued plain,  every  where  Tandy,  yet  produces  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  turnips,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  ; and 
the  Villages  along  the  Rhine  abound  in  hay,  and  breed 
great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  city  receives  its  name 
from  Charles  William,  who  built  it  ; and  on  the  fe- 
ven teenth 
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venteenth  of  June  1715,  laid  the  foundation-ftone  of 
the  palace  there,  on  which  occafion  he  inftituted  the 
order  of  Fidelity.  This  city  has  a gymnafium  illuftre, 
in  which  are  eight  mailers,  the  four  firft  of  whom 
are  fly  led  profefiors.  The  Lutherans  have  feveral 
churches,  the  Calvinifts  and  Catholics  have  alfo  theirs, 
and  the  Jews  a fynagogue.  The  town  is  very  regu- 
larly built,  but  both  the  houfes  and  the  palace  are 
only  of  wood  and  brick  : thofe  houfes  that  are  near 
the  palace  are  the  larged,  and  have  a range  of  pi- 
azzas. 

The  firft  objefl  of  attention  in  building  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  for  which  no  expence  wras  thought  too 
great,  is  the  turret  on  the  top  of  the  building,  from 
whence  one  has  not  only  a view  into  all  the  main 
ftreets,  which  are  divided  by  three  crofs  ftreets,  but 
alfo  into  twenty-five  villas,  fome  fet  with  trees,  and 
others  cut  through  the  woods;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
profpedl  is  Hill  heightened  by  other  variegated  walks 
in  the  fame  woods.  Some  of  thefe  walks  bear  the 
names  of  the  minifters  who  ferved  his  highnefs  at  the 
time  when  thefe  improvements  were  made,  and  moll 
of  the  ftreets  in  the  town  are  called  after  princes. 

The  garden,  though  fmall,  is  very  elegant,  it 
having  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  orange,  lemon, 
bay,  and  other  trees ; among  which,  fays  Mr.Keyller, 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  are  orange-trees.  In 
fome  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  garden  are  pretty  efpa- 
liers  of  young  lemon-trees  ; and  behind  the  palace  is 
a decoy,  where  about  two  thoufand  wild  ducks  are 
daily  fed.  The  chief  defefl  in  Carlfruhe  is  the  want 
of  water,  and  what  the  garden  has  is  conveyed  thi- 
ther by  hand-pumps. 

In  the  upper  diftrifl  of  Durlach , which  is  a very 
fruitful  country,  that  produces  not  only  plenty  of 
corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  but  good  wine,  is  Durlach , 
the  capital  of  the  margravate,  and  once  the  refidence 
of  the  prince.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Pfnz,  in 
490  20'  N.  latitude,  and  in  8°  20'  E.  longitude. 
It  had  formerly  a palace  called  Carl/burg,  with  a fpe- 
cial  fuperintendency,  and  a grammar  fchool ; but  in 
1689  was  laid  in  afhes  by  the  French.  At  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  town  is  a very  large  decoy  for  wild- 
fowl ; and  in  this  diflridt  is  Seehof,  the  manfion-houfe 
of  a fine  eftate  belonging  to  the  prince,  near  which 
are  mod  beautiful  meadows  for  the  ufe  of  his  llables. 

SECT.  VI. 

A concife  Account  of  the  free  imperial  Cities  of  Swabia. 

W E have  already  given  a defcription  of 
Auglburg  in  treating  of  that  bifhopric,  and  fhall 
therefore  begin  with  the  city  of  Ulm,  which  is  feat- 
ed on  an  uneven  fpot  of  ground  on  the  Danube,  over 
which  it  has  a ftone  bridge,  in  48°  23'  N.  latitude, 
and  in  io°  6 E.  longitude.  Here  that  river  receives 
into  it  the  Blau,  which  runs  through  a part  of  the 
city,  and  juft  beyond  it  is  joined  by  the  Her.  This 
city  is  pretty  well  fortified,  but  ftrangers  are  never 
iuftered  to  go  upon  the  ramparts  without  paying  a 
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guilder : the  very  burghers  are  under  the  fame  re- 
ftraint ; this  being  the  privilege  of  the  patricians  and 
their  friends,  which  folely  proceeds  from  avarice  ; for 
thefe  patricians  Ihare  the  hay  and  fruits  that  grow 
upon  the  ramparts  among  themfelves,  which  makes 
them  thus  ftridlly  cautious  to  prevent  any  diminution 
of  their  profit. 

The  inhabitants  arc  moftly  Lutherans,  and  to  them 
belongs  the  cathedral,  which  is  a large  ftrudlure,  that 
Hands  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  has  feven 
minifters.  The  building  is  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  feet  in  length  ; and  the  windows,  particularly  fix 
in  the  choir,  are  moft  beautifully  painted,  and  one  of 
them  is  faidto  have  coft  three  thoufand  German  florins. 
The  fteeple  of  this  cathedral  is  four  hundred  and  one 
fteps  high,  and  affords  a moft  extenfive  profpeft,  all 
the  adjacent  country  being  level.  The  Lutherans 
have  alfo  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  of  the 
Bare  footed  friars,  and  an  hofpital.  The  Roman  ca- 
tholic inhabitants  perform  their  public  worfhip  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Michael  at  Wen  gen,  in  which  are  re- 
gular canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  in 
the  houfe  of  the  Teutonic  order.  The  Lutheran  fe- 
minary  is  founded  in  a convent  that  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Bare-footed  friars.  Among  the  other  ftruc- 
tures  is  the  fplendid  foundation  of  Samlungftift, 
which  is  particularly  appropriated  for  the  daughters  of 
patricians  ; and  among  the  public  civil  buildings  are 
the  town-houfe  and  the  arfenal. 

The  houfes  are  for  the  moft  part  of  timber  and 
plafter ; they  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance, 
and  the  ftreets  are  neither  wide  nor  handfome ; they 
have  feveral  fquares,  but  they  are  mean  and  very  ir- 
regular. It  is  reckoned  near  fix  miles  and  a half  in 
circumference ; its  ditches,  which  are  well  fortified, 
are  almoft  every  where  double,  and  on  one  fide  of 
the  town  the  Danube  runs  through  them  with  great 
rapidity,  while  the  others  are  kept  full  of  water  by 
flukes.  This  city  was  once  fo  rich,  that  it  paffed 
for  one  of  the  vvealthieft  in  the  empire  ; and  the  Ger- 
mans were  accuftomed  to  fay,  “ The  ready  cafli  of 
“ Ulm,  the  neatnefs  of  Auglburg,  the  induftry  of 
“ Nurenburg,  and  the  arfenal  of  Strajburg,  were  the 
<(  four  wonders  of  Germany” 

The  magiftracy  here  is  Lutheran,  and  confifts  of 
forty-one  members,  above  half  of  whom  are  patrici- 
ans. This  city  maintains  fix  companies  of  foldiers. 
Large  quantities  of  wine  are  brought  hither  from  the 
Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  lake  of  Confance,  and  the 
Veltlin,  and  carried  up  the  Danube.  It  alfo  trades  in 
linen  and  other  goods.  This  city  poflefles  the  fourth 
feat  on  the  bench  of  Swabian  cities  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire;  but  in  the  circle  of  Swabia  has  not  only  the 
fecond  place  on  the  Swabian  bench,  but  the  perpetual 
diredlorium.  Here  are  kept  the  archives  of  the  Im- 
perial  towns  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  and  the  diet 
of  Swabia  is  alfo  ufually  held  here. 

The  free  imperial  city  of  Eslingen  is  feated  on  the 
Neckar,  eight  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Stutgard.  What 
is  properly  called  the  city  ftaeds  on  a branch  of  that 
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river,  ami  contains  St.  Dennis’s  church,  together 
with  t he  New  or  Dominican  church,  the  Frauenkir- 
chen,  and  another  which  belonged  to  the  Bare-footed 
frjars,  the  orphan- houfe,  the  graipmar-fchool,  and  the 
collegium  alumnorum  ; as  alfo  the  fine  town-houfe, 
and  the  rich  hofpital  of  St.  Catharine.  It  has  three 
fiuburbs,  namely,  the  Upper  fuburb,  which,  as  well 
as  t lie  city,  Hands  on  a branch  of  the  Neckar ; the 
fuburb  ot  Beaten , near  which  is  the  citadel  ; and  the 
fuburb  of,  Blienfau,  which  is  fituated  on  an  illand  be- 
tween the  main  ft  ream  of  the  Neckar  and  the  above- 
mentioned  branch,  and  is  famous  for  containing  in 
it  the  arfenal  of  the  circle  of  Swabia. 

The  principal  church  belongs  to  the  Lutherans,  who 
compote  the  magiltracy ; and  the  Roman  catholics 
perform  their  public  worfliip  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Rewards  of  the  convent  of  Cayferfheitn.  In  the  diet 
of;  the  empire  this  city/  poffeffes  the  fifth  place  on  the 
bench  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Swabia  : but  the  third 
on  the  bench  of  cities  in  the  circle  of  Swabia.  Ef- 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  iVirtcm- 
i’tirg,  by  whole  territories  this  city,  and  the  country 
belonging  to  it,  are  furrounded.  In  the  year  1701 
it.Tuftlreci  greatly  by  fire. 

The  free  imperial  city  of  Reutl-ingem  (lands  about 
five  miles  diftant  from  Tubingen,  on  the  little  rivet 
Echetz,  which  runs  into  the  Neckar.  This  city  is 
fina'i,  and  has  only  one  parifii-church,t  an  hofpital, 
an  orphan-houfe,  and  a grammar-fchool.  Both  ma- 
giftrates  and  burghers  are  Lutherans,  and  the  former 
ritually  confift  of  twenty-eight  perfons,  of  whom  the 
civil  judge  and  twelve  others  are  commoners.  In  the 
diet  of  the  empire.it  is  pofiefial  of  the  fixth  feat  and 
vpte  on  the  bench  of  the  imperial  towns  of  Swabia g 
but  in  that  ei  the  circle,  of  the  fourth  on  the  bench 
of  towns.  It  is  alfo  under  the  protection  of  the  duke 
of  Wirteiribqxg. 

The  imperial  and  free  city  of  Norbi. ingen  is  feat- 
ed  in  a pleafant  fertile  country  on  the  river  Eger , and 
till  the  year  1238  flood  on  the  adjacent  hills  of  Eme- 
ranjberg ; but  being  then  couiumed  by  fire,  was  built 
on  the  Ipot  where  it  now  Hands.  Almoft  all  the 
burghers  are  Lutherans,  who  have  three  churches, 
and  a Latin  fchool  ; bur  the  Roman  catholics  have 
their  church  near  the  German  houfe.  The  magiftra- 
cy  are  alfo  Lutheran -.  This  city  likewife  pofiefles  a 
feat  on  the  bench  of  the  imperial  towns  of  Swabia , 
and  in  the  diet  ,of  the  circle. 

In  the  year  1647  this  city  was  befieged  by  the  army 
ol  the  empire  for  feventeen  weeks,  during  which  it 
fullered  greatly  by  an  accidental  fire;  and  in  1702,  a 
famous  compact  was  entered  into  here  between  the 
five  circles;  after  which  this  town  was  better  fortified, 
as  being  a bulwark  to  the  circle  of  Franconia  againlt 
Bavaria. 

W e (hall  now  defcribe  the  free  imperial  city  of 
Hall,  otherwife  called  Swabian- Hall , which,  toge- 
ther, with  its  territories,  is  feated  on  the  river  Kocher, 
between  the  counties  of  Hohenloe  and  Limburg , the 
margravate  of  Anfpach , and  the  dutchy  of  IVirtcm- 
burg.  It  is  fo  furrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  is  not 


eafy  to  apprca  . it;  and  is  divided  from  the  fuburbs 
by  the  river,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge.  The 
town  con  Is  ot  three  parts,  namely,  of  Old -Hall, 
in  whi  ttands  the  principal  church  of  St.  Michael, 
with  the  college,  the  hofpital,  another  church,  and 
the  falt-houfes  ; of  the  part  above  the  Kocher , in 
which  ftands  the  houfe  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and 
St.  Catharine’s  church;  and  the  third  part  is  com- 
pofe.l  of  Gelbi ngerjly eet . The  city  is  Lutheran,  and 
the  magiftracy  confifts  of  twenty-four  peri  ns,  under 
the  direiftiori  of  two  burgo mailers,  as  prefidents.  The 
city  owes,  its  origin  to  its  falt-fprings,  which  are  find 
to  have  given  occafion  to  feveral  noblemen  to  fettle 
there,  and  among  other  buildings  to  erect  feven  tow- 
ers of  ftone  ; whence  the  place  at  firft  obtained  the 
name  of  S.iebenburgen,  or  Seven-c  allies,  and  afterward 
it  became  gradually  enlarged,  till  it  arrived  at  its  pre- 
fent  ftate.  This  city  alfo  pofiefles  a feat  in  the  diet- 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  circle  of  Swabia.  It  has 
feveral  times  fuffhred  greatly  by  fire,  particularly  in 
the  year  1728.. 

The  imperial  town  of  LIbf.rlingen  is  feated  on  a 
rock,  in  a bay  of  the  lake  of  Conjtance , and  its  moats 
are  formed  of  fo  many  ftone  quarries.  The  town  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  Upper  Town,  the  Lower 
Town , and  the  Gqtlenberg.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
the  Romijh  religion,  and  have  a collegiate  church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Nicholas,  a houfe  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  an  imperial  hofpital,  three  cont*ents,  and  two 
other  churches.  Near  the  town  is  a good  mineral 
fpring.  Uberlingen  pofiefles  a place  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire  among  the  imperial  towns  of  Swabia , and 
among  thofe  of  the  circle. 

The  free  Imperial  town  of  RothweLL  is  feated  on 
an  eminence  by  the  Neckar , and  its  territories  border 
on  thofe  of  the  dutchy  of  JEirtcmburg.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  of  the  Popifh  religion,  and  there  are  here  a 
monafteryof  the  order  of  St.John,  a college  of  Je- 
iu its,  now  converted  to  fome  other  purpofe,  and 
three  convents.  It  enjoys  the  fame  privileges  as  the 
other  cities,  in.  having  a representative  at  the  impe- 
rial diet,  and  in  that  of  the  circle. 

Heilbron,  a free  and  Imperial  city,  is  feated  on 
the  Neckar , in  a very  pleafant  and  fruitful  wine- 
country,  on  the  borders  of  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemburg 
and  the  Palatinate.  This  name,  which  fignifies 
Heath-fpring,  was  given  to  it  from  a fpring, 
that,  by  means  of  feveral  conduits,  fupplies  the 
city  with  excellent  water  In  ‘ feven  different  places. 
— It  is  not  ufed  medicinally,  as  it  was  former- 
ly, but  continues  in  great  repute  for  its  extraor- 
dinary clearnefs  and  falubrity.  To  the  ufe  of  this 
fpring,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  attributed  his  recove- 
ry from  a dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs.  This  event  is 
commemorated  by  the  following  infeription  in  High 
Hutch , which  Keyfier  obfervgs  is  to  be  feenon  a houfe 
belonging  to  the  prelates  of  Scout  ha  l,  but  at  prel'ent 
inhabited  by  the  poft-mafter  : “ On  the  24th  of 
“ December  1546,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was 
“ brought  hither  in  a litter  ; and  on  the  eighteenth 
3 “of 
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“ of  January  I ^47,  he  rode  from  hence  in  perfect 
“ health  on  horfeback.”  On  each  fide  of  this  mo- 
nument ftand  Fortitude  and  Clemency,  with  four 
other  Virtues,  and  two  crowned  pillars,  with  the  in- 
fcription  plus  ultra.  In  this  houl'e  is  ■ alfo' pre- 
fer ved  a portrait  of  Charles  V.  a prelent  from  him 
when  he  left  the  place.  It  is  well-executed,  and  rc- 
fembles  all  the  portraits  of  that  emperor  done  by 
Holbein.  Our  author  mentions  there  being  one  year 
fuch  plenty  of  wine  in  this  country,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  not  a faflicient  number  of  calks  to  put  it 
in,  and  that  wine  of  the  growth  of  the  year  1725. 
was  fold  for  half  a creutzer,  or  about  a farthing  a 
quart. 

The  city  of  Heilbron  is  well-built,  and  has  three 
parifli-churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Kilian.  The  college  and  town-library  are  in  a 
convent  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Minorites. — 
There  is  here  alio  a manfion-houfe,  and  corn  man  < levy 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  with  a nunnery  of  the  order 
of  St.  Clare.  The  form  of  government  is  ariftocra- 
tical,  and  the  magiftrates,  as  well  as  moll  of  the  in- 
habitants, are  Lutherans.  This  place  was  for  a con- 
fiderable  time  under  the  protection  of  IVirtemburg , 
and  afterward  under  that  of  the  eledlor  Palatine. — 
It  pofieftes  a feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  ■among 
the  Imperial  towns  of  Swabia , and  in  the  bench  of 
that  of  the  circle. 

Gmund,  or  Gemund,  another  free  and  Imperial 
town,  is  leafed  on  the  Rems , on  the  borders  of  Wir- 
iemburg.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Romijlo  religion,, 
and  have  five  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  the  Holy  Crofs.  There  are  here  alfo  four 
monalleries,  and  two  nunneries.  The  magillrates 
are  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  people.  This 
city  enjoys  the  fame  privileges  as  the  reft  with 
refpeft  to  the  Imperial  diets,  and  thole  of  the 
circle. 

The  free  Imperial  towns  of  Mlmmingen  isfeated 
in  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  a lrnali  river 
called  the  Aach , which  runs  into  the  Her.  This 
town  is  Lutheran,  ond  its  principal  church  of  St. 
Martin,  belongs  entirely  to  thofe  of  that  communi- 
on 5 but  the  church  of  Our  Lady  is  pofiefied  in 
common  by  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  There 
is  here  alfo  an  Auguftine  monafterv,  with  a church, 
a Francifcan  nunnery,  amonaftery  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  with  an  hofpital  near  it,  in 
which  is  a church,  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  wife 
men  oftheEaft,  a lrnali  churdh,  and  another  hofpital 
near  the  church  of  Our  Lady.  The  magiftraies  are 
of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  confift  of  nineteen 
perfons,  part  of  whom  are  patricians,  and  part  cho- 
fen  from  the  body  of  the  people.  This  city  has  alfo 
a reprefentative  at  the  Imperial  diet,  and  in  that  of 
the  circle.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a good  trade 
with  Swifferland,  Italy , and  the  other  neighbouring 
countries,  in  Bavarian  fait,  home-fpun  linen,  corn, 
hops,  and  other  goods. 
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Ltndaw,  or  Lindau,  is  an  Imperial  city,  fituated 
on  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Conjlnnce  ; but  has  a com- 
munication with  the  continent  by  means  of  a very 
large  wooden  bridge  ; and  is  divided  by  an  arm  of 
the  lake,  fo  as  to  form  another  fmaller  ifland,  that 
is  feparated  from  the  city,  and  confifts  of  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  is  walled  quite  round.  Hence,  on 
acountofits  fituation,  it  has  been  ftyled  the  Venice 
of  Swabia.  The  parifh-church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Stephen  : it  has  alfo  a weil-endowed  hofpital,  and  a 
grammar-fchool,  confifting  of  fourclaftes.  The  caf- 
tle,  and  the  heathen -wall,  as  it  is  called,  ftand  near 
the  gate  af  the  bridge  which  leads  to  the  continent, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  Roman  works  ; the  latter  of 
which  is  attribured  to  Tiberius  Nero,  and  the  former 
to  Conftantine  Chlorus,  at  the  time  of  their  encamp- 
ment in  this  illand,  during  their  expeditions  againft 
the  Vithleli'ci  and  Alemanni.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that 
near  this  caftle  formerly  flood  a town,  and  that  the 
little  church  of  St.  Peter  was  built  on  the  firft  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity  into  this  country. 

There  is  here  an  imperial  abbey,  the  abbefs  of 
which  is  a princefs,  who  holds  the  firft  feat  in  the 
imperial  diet,  among  the  abbefies,  on  the  Swabian 
bench  of  prelates,  and  has  a'llo  a feat  in  the  fecular 
bench  of  princes  in  the  diet  of  the  circle.  It  is  re- 
markable that  every  abbefs,  on  her  acceffion  to  her 
government  of  the  abbey,  has  the  privilege  of  releaf- 
ing the-  firft  malefactor  capitally  condemned  within 
the  jurifdiflion  of  the  city. 

The  magiftracy  confift  of  the  privy  and  large 
council:  the  city  had  formerly  a provincial  tribunal, 
but  ever  fince  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this 
has  been  annexed  to  Altorf , and  Ltndaw  annually 
pays  two  tuns  of  wine,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
prefeCtu  rates  of  Altorf.  This  city  has  a place  among 
the  imperial  cities  on  the  Swabian  bench  of  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  the  circle  of  Swabia. — 
At  the  diet  held  here  in  1496,  was  eftablilhed  the 
chamber  of  Juftice.  In  1 647,  it  held  out  a fiege  of 
nine  weeks  againft  the  Swedes,  who  were  at  laid 
obliged  to  retire  ; and,  in  1728,  a conliderable  part 
of  the  city  was  coniumed  by  fire. 

The  Imperial  town  of  Dinkelsbuhl  is  feated  on 
the  Wernitz, , near  the  margravate  of  Anfpach,  and 
fiandson  three  hills,  on  which  formerly  grew  fpelt, 
whence  its  arms  are  an  ear  of  fpelt,  or.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  a mixture  of  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  latter  of  whom  are  pollefted  of  the  great 
church,  and  two  convents  ; but  the  former,  of  the 
hofpital  church,  their  own  confiltory,  and  two  Ger-  ' 
nkm  fchools.  The  magiftracy  here  is  one  half  Lu- 
theran and  the  other  Roman  Catholic.  This  city 
enjoys  the  fame  privileges  with  the  reft  with  refpeCt 
to  the  diets  of  the  empire  and  the  circle. 

BibeKac,  another  imperial  city,  is  feated  on  the 
little  river  Reis,  or  Rifs,  in  a pleafant  fruitful  valleys 
furrounded  with  hills,  fields,  gardens,  and  meadows. 

j its- 
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Its  name  fignifies  the  refidence  of  beavers,  and  it  is 
thus  called  from  the  number  of  thofe  animals  near 
it  ; hence  its  arms  are  azure,  a beaver,  crowned  or* 
Half  of  the  magiftrates  are  Lutherans,  and  half  Roman 
Catholics.  St.  Martin’s,  or  the  great  church,  and 
the  rich  hofpital,  with  its  church,  are  common  to  both 
perfuafions.  The  Lutherans  are  alfo  poft'elled  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  each  of  them  has 
a gram  mar -fchool.  Its  deputy  has  a feat  in  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  and  alfo  in  that  of  the  circle.  There 
are  here  many  weavers,  and  its  principal  trade  confifts 
in  fuftians. 

The  Imperial  city  of  Ravensburg  is  feated  in  a 
valley  on  the  Schufs , a fmall  river  that  falls  into  the 
lake  of  Conjlance.  It  has  four  gates,  many  convents, 
a kandfome  town-houfe,  and  the  churches  are  well- 
built.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a high  watch- 
tower,  in  the  place  of  one  blown  down  by  a whirl- 
wind in  1572,  on  which  is  an  infcription,  recording, 
that  the  watchman,  or  trumpeter,  who,  according  to 
cuftom,  founds  the  hour  of  the  night,  fell  down 
from  the  top  with  the  tower,  without  receiving  the 
lead  hurt,  while  his  wife  and  fon,  who  were  below, 
were  killed.  The  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are  on  the 
fame  footing  both  with  refpeft  to  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  the  magiftracy  is  lhared  between 
them.  The  church  fituated  near  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent is  common  to  both  lefts  ■,  but  the  Trinity  church 
is  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Lutherans  alone,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  two  parilh-churches.  It  has 
alfo  a feat  in  the  general  diet  among  the  Imperial  ci- 
ties on  the  bench  of  Swabia,  and  on  the  bench  of 
the  circle. 

Kempton,  an  ancient  Imperial  city,  is  feated  on 
the  Her , which  flows  between  the  town  and  the  fub- 
urbs.  Both  the  burghers  and  magiftrates  are  of  the 
Lutheran  religion,  and  have  a handfome  pariih-church 
and  a grammar-fchool. 

In  this  city  is  a very  ancient  Benediftine  abbey, 
which  Hildegard,  confort  to  Charlemagne,  repaired 
in  the  year  777  ; and  if  the  was  not  the  original 
foundrefs,  fhe  fettled  on  it  her  fliare  of  her  mother’s 
inheritance  ; in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  abbey 
took  her  image  for  its  coat  of  arms.  The  prince  and 
abbot  of  Kempton  is  grand-marflial  to  the  emprefs, 
and  at  her  coronation  takes  from  her  the  fceptre, 
which  he  afterward  delivers  back.  He  has  a feat  in 
the  Imperial  college  of  princes,  and  in  the  diet  of 
the  circle  of  Swabia ; as  the  city  of  Kempton,  has 
among  the  cities  on  the  bench  of  Swabia , and  in 
that  of  the  circle-  In  the  year  1633  this  city  was 
taken  fword  in  hand  by  the  Imperialifts,  with  the 
daughter  of  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  burghers. 

The  Imperial  city  of  Kaurbeuren  is  lituated  in  a 
valky  on  the  banks  of  the  Wertach.  The  burghers 
are  partly  Lutherans  and  partly  Roman  Catholics  ; 
but  its  magiftracy  confifts  of  eight  Lutherans,  and 
only  four  of  the  Rotnijb  religion.  In  the  town- 
court  and  great-council,  all  the  members  are  Luthe- 
rans, except  two  Roman  Catholics.  Here  was  a col- 


lege of  Jefuits,  and  at  prefent  is  a Francifcan  nun- 
nery. This  town  has  likewife  a feat  among  the 
Imperial  towns  on  the  bench  of  Swabia  in  the  ge- 
neral diet,  and  in  the  diet  of  the  circle. 

Weil,  alfo  called  WeileRSTadf,  in  Latin  Wila, 
is  an  Imperial  town  feated  on  the  river  U'urm,  and 
furronnded  by  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemburg.  The 
Popifh  religion  prevails  here.  The  parifh-church  of 
St.  Peter  was  formerly  collegiate  Here  is  alfo  a con- 
vent of  Auguftine  and  Capuchin  monks,  together 
with  a rich  hofpital.  This  city  enjoys  the  fame  pri- 
vileges as  the  reft  with  refpedt  to  the  diets.  In  the 
year  1388,  count  Ulric  of  Wirtemburg  loft  his  life  in 
a battle  near  this  city,  and  in  1648,  the  French  took 
it  by  ftorm. 

WanGen,  together  with  its  diftrifl,  is  feated  on  the 
river  Argen , and  is  but  a fmall  place,  notwithftanding 
its  having  the  fame  privileges  with  refpeff  to  the  di- 
ets. The  inhabitants  are  Papifts,  and  have  here  a 
parifli-church,  an  holpital,  and  a convent  of  Capu- 
chins. 

Is ny , another  Imperial  town,  is  feated  on  the  river 
of  the  fame  name  in  the  Algau.  Its  magiftrates,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  burghers,  are  of  the  Luthe- 
ran religion  but  among  the  latter  are  fome  Roman 
Catholics.  Here  is  an  abbey  of  Benedidtine  monks. 
It  has  a place  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia  among  the  other  Imperial  towns. — 
In  1721  it  fuffered  extremely  by  fire. 

The  ancient  Imperial  town  of  Leutkirch  is  feated 
on  the  river  Efehach,  which  a little  below  this  place 
runs  into  the  Aitrach.  It  has  a Lutheran  and  a Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  together  with  a nunnery  of 
Francifcans  7 but  the  greateft:  part  of  the  magiftracy 
are  Lutherans. 

The  ancient  and  Imperial  town  of  Wimpsen,  in 
Latin  Wimpina , was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  called 
Cornelia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Neckar , and  pro- 
perly confifts  of  two  towns,  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  is  called  Wunpfen  on  the  Hill,  and  the  other 
Wanp fen  on  the  Vale.  In  the  former  is  a Lutheran 
parifh  church,  a grammar-fchool,  and  a Popifh  hof- 
pital, or  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft : 
in  the  latter  is  a Popifh  abbey  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
and  a convent  of  Dominican  monks.  The  magif- 
tracy are,  however,  compofed  entirely  of  Lutherans. 
In  1726  a fharp  adtion  happened  here  between  count 
Tilly  and  the  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach.  In  1645 
and  1 688  Wimpfon  was  taken  by  the  French. 

Giengen  is  feated  on  the  river  JBrentz,  and  is  en- 
tirely furrounded  by  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemburg \ The 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  enjoy 
the  fame  privilege  of  fending  a deputy  to  the  gene- 
ral diet  of  the  Imperial  towns  of  Swabia,  and  in 
that  of  the  circle,  as  all  the  other  Imperial  towns. — 
In  1634  this  place  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Im- 
perialifts. 

The  little  free  Imperial  towns  of  PfullenDOrf, 
Buchorn,  Ai.en,  Bopfingen,  Buchau,  Offenburg, 
GeNGenbach,  Zell,  and  HaMMersbach,  are  fcarce 

worthy 
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worthy  of  any  defcrlption,  fince  they  are  inconfider- 
able  places,  and  are  only  diftinguifhed  by  their  hav- 
ing a feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  among  the  impe- 
rial towns  on  the  bench  of  Swabia , and  in  that  of 
the  circle. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  fmall  Principalities  of  Hohenzollern  arid  Furf- 
tenburg,  the  Counties  c/’Oettingen  and  Eberftein, 
with  the  LordJJjip  oj  Mindelheim. 

THE  principality  of  Hohenzollern  is  a 
fruitful  country,  advantageoufly  fituated  in  a nar- 
row traCl  near  the  Danube,  between  Furjlenburg  and 
the  dutchy  of  Wirtemburg . It  took  its  name  from 
the  caftle  of  Zollern , which  Hands  by  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  is  a long  and  narrow  trad,  extending 
about  thirty-four  miles  in  length,  and  about  ten 

where  broadeft  ; but  in  other  places  fcarce  five. 

It  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
princes. 

The  family  is  divided  into  the  two  branches  of 
Hechingen  and  Sigmaringen  : each  reigning  prince  has 
a council  and  treafury  ■,  but  the  former  alone  has  a 
vote  in  the  college  of  princes,  though  both  have  a 
voice  in  the  diet  of  the  circle. 

The  titles  of  the  reigning  princes  are,  prince  of 
Hohenzollern , burgrave  of  Nurenberg,  count  of  Sigma- 
ringen and  Voringen,  lord  of  Haigerloch  and  Wohr- 
Jlein , and  hereditary  chamberlain  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  ; yet  the  annual  revenue  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen  is  computed  to  amount  to  no 
more  than  thirty  thoufand  florins,  and  that  of  Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen  does  not  exceed  that  fum. 

The  former  of  thefe  princes  refldes  at  Hechingen , 
which  is  feated  on  the  river  Starzel,  and  has 
an  abbey  dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  refidence 
of  the  latter  is  at  Sigmaringen,  a town  feated  on 
the  Danube. 

The  principality  of  Furstenberg  is  a narrow 
traCf,  which,  according  to  fome  authors,  extends 
about  feventy  miles  in  length  on  both  fides  the  Da- 
nube, which  has  its  fource  within  its  limits  •,  but  no 
where  exceeds  eighteen  miles  in  breadth  ; but  this 
account  does  not  feem  to  be  very  accurate,  and  Buf- 
ching,  who  is  extremely  minute  in  fome  particulars, 
takes  no  notice  of  its  form  and  extent.  The  county 
of  Helligenberg , which  compofes  a conflderble  part  of 
this  principality,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Konigfec 
and  Ravenjberg , on  the  fouth  it  terminates  on  the 
territory  of  Conflance , to  the  weft  it  borders  on  the 
jurifdiCtion  of  Uberling  and  Peterfbaus,  and  to  the 
north  on  the  Imperial  town  of  Pfullendorf  and  Hohen- 
zollern. 

The  prince  of  Furflenberg  is  entitled  to  fix  votes 
in  the  diet  of  the  circle,  two  among  the  princes  for 
Helligenberg  and  Stublingen,  and  four  among  the  counts 
and  barons,  as  lord  of  Mojkirch,  Baar,  Hanfen , and 
Gundelfingen.  In  the  Imperial  diet  he  poiTdTes  only 
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one  vote  in  the  college  of  princes,  and  another  vote 
in  the  college  of  the  counts  of  Swabia,  for  Helligenberg 
and  IVerdenberg.  * 

There  are  no  places  in  this  principality  worthy  of 
a particular  defcription,  they  confifting  only  of  a few 
fmall  towns  and  villages. 

The  county  of  Oettingen  lies  to  the  eaft  of  the 
dutchy  of  Wirtemberg , extending  about  eighteen 
miles  between  the  marquifate  Anfpach  on  the  north, 
and  the  dutchy  of  Neuburg , and  the  Danube  on  the 
fouth:  tfegreateft  breadth  is  about  twelve  miles. — 
The  lords  of  this  country  are  divided  into  three 
branches  ; but  all  the  three  lines  have  one  cuftom- 
houfe  and  fteward  in  common,  which  are  both  ac- 
countable to  the  chamber  of  regency.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  partly  Roman  Catholic  and  partly  Lutheran  . 
The  country  is  divided  into  four  prefetturates,  the 
principal  place  of  which  is 

Oettingen,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  the 
refidence  of  the  princely  line  of  Oettingen- Spielberg, 
which  is  feated  on  the  Wernitz , and  is  the  feat  of 
the  regency  and  treafury,  and  alfo  of  the  Lutheran 
confiftory  of  the  princes  and  counts  in  common. — 
There  are  here  a fociety  for  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  fciences,  a grammar-fchool,  a commandery  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  an  orphan-houfe.  Here  was  alfo 
a college  of  Jefuits. 

The  county  of  Eberstein  lies  in  the  Black  Foreft, 
between  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  margra- 
vate  of  Baden,  and  is  watered  by  the  Murg,  by  means 
of  which  a great  number  of  floats  of  timber  are  car- 
ried into  the  Rhine.  It  belongs  to  the  margrave  of 
Baden-Baden,  to  whom  it  gives  an  additional  feat  and 
vote  in  the  college  of  Swabian  counts  at  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  and  alfo  in  that  of  the  circle.  This 
county  contains 

Eberstein,  a market-town,  near  which  is  a caftle. 

Gerspach,  a fmall  town  feated  on  the  river  Murg, 
the  inhabitants  of  whiah  are  a mixture  of  Proteftants 
and  Papifts. 

In  this  county  is  alfo  a Benedictine  abbey  for  ladies, 
called  Frauenalb,  from  its  being  feated  on  the  river 
Alb;  and  like  wife  feveral  villages. 

There  are  fome  other  little  territories  too  minute 
for  defcription  \ we  fhall  therefore  only  add  the  fol- 
lowing lordfhip. 

Mindelheim  is  fituated  between  the  bifhopric  of 
Augfburg  on  the  north-eaft,  and  the  territories  of  the 
abbey  of  Kempton  on  the  fouth-weft.  It  is  a pleafant 
fruitful  territory,  about, ten  miles  fquare.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century  duke  Maximilian  of  Bava- 
ria made  himfelf  mafler  of  it,  and  tranfmitted  it  to 
his  defcendants  ; but  the  eleCfor  of  Bavaria  being  put 
under  the  ban  in  the  year  1706,  the  emperor  raifed 
this  lordfhip  to  a principality,  and  conferred  it  as  a fief 
on  the  moft  illuftrious  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
created  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  alio  inverted  with 
a feat  and  vote,  not  only  on  the  bench  of  princes  of 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  but  likewife  in  the  Imperial  diet. 
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However,  by  the  pence  of  Rafaat  and  Baden , in 
1714,  Mindelheim  revert'  again  under  its  ancient 
title  of  a lordlhip  to  the  elector  o f Bavaria,  who  on 
that  account  enjoys  both  a t and  vote  on  the  bench 
of  counts  and  barons  of  th  Swabian  circle. 

Mindelheim,  the  capital,  is  fituated  in  a plain  on 
the  river  Mindel , about  twenty-feven  miles  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  Aug f burg,  and  is  an  open  town,  with  a 
caftle  on  a hi!!,  built  more  for  ornament  than  defence  ; 
it  has  a parifh  church,  a gymnafium,  and  a Francif- 
can  convent ; and,  until  of  late  years,  a college  of 
Jefuits. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  Auftrian  Countries  in  Swabia  not  included  within 
the  Circle,  and  the  principal  Places  they  contain. 

THE  extent  of  the  Imperial  dominions  in 
Swabia  cannot  be  determined  with  refpe£t  to  their 
length  and  breadth,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
they  being  in  many  places  interfered  by  other  terri- 
tories. 

This  country  is  of  moderate  goodnefs  ; it  produces 
all  forts  of  corn,  and  toward  the  lake  of  Ctnjlance , 
likewife  wine.  The  peafants,  who  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, fublilt  here  in  fummer  by  labouring  in  the  fields 
and  vineyards,  and  in  winter  chiefly  by  fpinning. 

This  part  of  Swabia  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  jurifdidtions;  in  the  former  are  thirteen  pre- 
fefhirates,  and  in  the  latter  ten  divifions,  the  princi- 
pal places  in  which  are, 

Rotf.nburg,  a fmall  town  feated  on  the  Neckar, 
and  in  the  lower  county  of  Hohenburg.  It  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  ; but  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  at  prefent 
contains  a citadel,  with  a fine  college  of  Jefuits,  now 
converted  to  another  purpofe,  and  a Carmelite  cloif- 
ter.  Before  the  gate  ftands  a celebrated  church  nam- 
ed Weckanthal,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a medi- 
cinal fpring. 

In  this  part  of  Swabia  is  Austrian  Brisgaw, 


which  lies  on  the  ea ft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  that  river  di- 
viding it  from  Alface  ; it  is  feated  between  the  O:  tnaw 
on  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  the  principality  of  Furften - 
berg  on  the  eaft.  The  principal  places  in  this  diftrict 
are  the  following  : 

Freyburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Treifam,  and  was  formerly  an  important 
fortrefs.  It  has  been  three  times  taken  by  the 
Swedes,  and  as  often  by  the  French,  who  in  1745  de~ 
molifhed  its  fortifications.  It  has  a regency  appoint- 
ed over  a part  of  the  Auftrian  territories  in  Swabia,  an 
univerfity,  a college  of  Jefuits,  now  fupprefled,  and 
feveral  cloifters. 

Old  Brisach  (thus  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
New  Brifach,  which  belongs  to  the  French,  and  is 
feated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine ) is  feated  on  an 
eminence,  and  was  formerly  an  excellent  fortrefs, 
which  in  1 <588  was  taken  by  the  French.  In  1607  it 
was  reftored,  and  in  1703  was  taken  a fecond  time  ; 
but  in  1715  was  again  given  up  to  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria ; at  length,  in  1741,  the  late  emprels  queen 
caufed  the  fortifications  to  be  razed. 

Rheinfelden,  one  of  the  foreft  towns,  is  feated 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  defended  by 
good  fortifications.  On  the  oppofite  bank  of  that  ri- 
ver is  a covered  way  built  in  the  manner  of  a horn- 
work,  that  has  a communication  with  the  town  by 
means  of  a bridge.  The  Rhine  at  this  place  runs 
with  great  violence  into  a rocky  tradl  a mile  in  length, 
called  the  Gewild,  through  which  fhips  are  let  down 
by  ropes. 

Villengen,  a town  fituated  in  a fertile  tracf  on 
the  Briege.  The  ftreets  are  regularly  laid  out  and 
well  paved.  This  place,  by  means  of  the  circumja- 
cent mountains,  and  narrow  paftes  leading  to  it,  is  ex- 
tremely well  fecured.  It  has  alfo  fome  fortifications  : 
hence  in  1633  and  1634  it  was  befieged  in  vain,  and 
in  1704  bombarded  without  effe£I  by  the  French , 
though  it  had  been  taken  by  them  in  1688.  It  has 
always  ferved  the  Auftrians  as  a magazine  for  provisi- 
ons and  military  ftores.  It  has  an  abbey  of  Benedic- 
tines, and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a good  bath. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the  Circle  of  BURGUNDY. 


SECT.  T. 

Of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy  in  general ; with  a particu- 
■'  u 1 t the  Auftrian  Shane  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Brabant  ' rnment,  and 

Arms}  with  u Fcfcription  of  its  principal  Cities,  par- 
ticularly • 00  vain,  BnuT.ls.  Antwerp,  and  Mechlin. 

A i tenth  an  I Hit  circle  of  th-  German  em- 
> e areateit  part  of  its 
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territories  have  been  torn  from  it.  France  has  gra- 
dually brought  under  her  dominion  the  dutchy  of 
Lorrain,  which  was  formerly  reckoned  in  this  circle, 
and  alfo  a part  of  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  together 
with  a part  of  the  county  of  Flanders , and  the  coun- 
ties of  Artois  and  Burgundy,  or  French  Compte,  and  a 
pan  likewife  of  the  counties  of  Hainault  and  Namur. 
The  provinces  of  Gucidres,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 

Friefand, 
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Friejland , Overfly  and  Groningen , have  raifed  them- 
felves  to  independency  •,  nay,  after  their  union,  by 
the  force  of  arms,  they  reduced  to  fubjeCtion  a part 
of  the  dutchies  cf  Brabant  and  Limburg,  and  likewife 
of  the  county  of  Flanders , with  the  city  of  Maeftricht , 
and  its  territory.  Laftly,  the  king  of  Frtijfia  has  the 
pofieffion  of  a part  of  Upper  Gueldres. 

Thus  the  circle  of  Burgundy  at  prefent  confifts  on- 
ly of  the  principal  part  of  the  dutchies  of  Brabant, 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg  ; and  alfo  of  a part  of  the 
counties  of  Flanders,  Hainault , Namur,  and  a part  of 
the  upper  quarter  of  Gueldres.  Thele  territories, 
which,  together  with  the  Netherlands,  devolved,  on 
the  death  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Burgundian  Spanijls 
line  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  fell,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  to  the  German  line  of  the 
houfe  of  Aujlria,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  having,  by 
the  peace  of  Baden,  in  1714,  and  by  that  of  Vienna 
in  1725,  fecured  them  to  his  houfe,  and  after  his 
death  they  came  to  his  daughter  and  heirefs  Maria 
Therefa,  and  are  now  potTefled  by  her  fon  the  pre- 
fent emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Burgundian  envoy  fits  at  the  Imperial  diets  in 
the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  ; and  the 
Auftrian  governor-general  refides  at  BruJJels. 

We  fhall  begin  this  circle  with  the  Auftrian  fhare 
of  the  dutchy  of  Brabant,  which  terminates  to  the 
north  on  that  part  of  the  dutchy  poffefTed  by  the  re- 
public of  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  eaft  on  the  bi- 
lhopric  of  Liege,  to  the  fouth  on  Hainault  and  Namur, 
and  to  the  weft  on  Flanders  and  Zealand.  The  whole 
dutchy,  which  is  a hundred  and  four  miles  in  length, 
■and  ninety-five  in  breadth,  was  formerly  the  firft  in 
rank  of  all  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  fouthern  part  of  this  dutchy  is  very  mountainous. 

The  air  of  Brabant  is  good,  and  its  foil  very  fertile. 
Its  greateft  riches  confift  in  its  flax. 

A part  of  the  country  is  watered  by  the  river  De- 
tner , which  receives  into  it  the  lefler  rivers  of  Ghette, 
Dyle , Senne,  and  Nethe ; after  which  it  takes  the 
name  of  Rupel,  and  lofes  itlelf  in  the  Scheld,  which  to 
the  weft  borders  on  Brabant. 

Near  BruJJels  a canal  has  been  carried  on  from  the 
river  Senne  to  the  village  of  Willebroec,  where  it  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  river  Rupel , which  foon  after 
unites  in  fuch  a manner  with  the  Scheld,  that  a perfon 
may  fail  from  BruJJels  to  the  North  Sea.  This  canal 
was  begun  in  1550,  and  finifhed  in  1561,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  eight  hundred  thoufand  florins.  In  1753  a 
canal  was  begun  to  be  carried  on  from  Louvain  to  the 
Rupel,  which  divides  the  Dam  between  Louvain  and 
Mechlin  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  now  completed. 
Among  other  public  works  a ftone  caufeway  between 
Louvain  and  BruJJels  was  built  in  1710,  and  another 
in  172 6,  reaching  from  Louvain  to  Thienen  and 
Liege. 

The  whole  country  profeftes  the  Romi/h  religion  ; 
and  in  1559  an  archbiffiopric  was  ereCted  at  Mechlin, 
by  Pope  Paul  IV.  under  whom  are  fourteen  collegiate 
churches  and  two  hundred  and  thr«c  eloifters.  To 
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the  fame  archbifhnpric  are  fubjeCt  the  prelates  of  Ant- 
werp, Ghent,  Bois-le-Duc,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Rure- 
mond. 

For  the  promotion  of  learning  in  this  country,  here 
are  feveral  fchools  and  feminaries,  as  alfo  the  univer- 
fity  of  Louvain. 

The  ftates  of  Brabant  conftft  of  three  claftes,  the 
abbots  of  a number  of  towns,  and  all  the  princes, 
dukes,  counts,  and  barons  of  this  province,  with  the 
burgomafters  and  penlioners  of  the  towns  of  Louvain , 
BruJJels,  and  Antwerp.  This  college  ufually  meets 
four  times  a year,  when  it  choofes  four  deputies, 
namely,  two  out  of  the  clergy,  and  two  out  of  the  no- 
bility, who  meet  daily.  There  is  alfo  a council  pen- 
floner,  who  is  perpetual  fecretary  of  the  college. 

The  arms  of  this  dutchy  are,  a lion  or,  in  a field 
fable. 

Both  the  above  ftates  and  the  chancery  of  Brabant 
meet  at  BruJJels,  and  at  the  fame  place  are  alfo  the 
ftate  council,  the  privy  council,  the  domain  and  fi- 
nance council,  the  rent  chamber,  and  the  fief  court 
of  Brabant. 

In  the  Auftrian  part  of  Brabant  are  reckoned  nine- 
teen walled  cities,  and  a confiderable  number  of  im- 
munities or  boroughs,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoy 
the  rights  of  burghers.  The  principal  places  in  this 
dutchy  are  Louvain , BruJJels,  Antwerp,  and  Mechlin. 

Louvain,  called  by  the  natives  Loeven,  and  in  La- 
tin Lcvanium,  is  feated  on  the  river  Dyle,  and  is  of 
very  confiderable  extent ; but  while  fome  reprefent  the 
circle  within  the  walls  as  twelve  Englijh  m les,  others 
affirm  that  the  walls  are  only  fix  or  ieven  miles  round. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  had 
a flouriffiing  trade  from  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
and  woollen  eftabliffied  there,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  maintained  upward 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  manufactures  ; but 
the  cloth-weavers  making  an  infurreCtion  in  1382, 
and  being  puniffied  on  that  account,  a great  number 
of  them  withdrew  to  England,  and  together  with  its 
manufactures,  the  city  alfo  decayed  ; but  its  trade 
has  been  attempted  to  be  revived  by  making  the  new 
canal. 

Within  the  walls  are  large  meadows,  beautiful  vine- 
yards, with  pleafant  gardens  and  orchards.  It  ftands, 
according  to  Dr.  Maftcelyne’s  tables,  in  50°  53'  N.  la- 
titude, and  40  44'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich ; in 
a very  fruitful  foil,  and  in  fo  pleafant  and  fine  an  air, 
that  wine  is  made  both  within  the  walls  and  without. 

The  town-houfe  is  a fine  building  in  the  old  tafte, 
adorned  with  ftatues  on  the  outfide,  and  much  em- 
belliftied  within.  The  magiftrates  meet  here  twice  a 
week,  and  are  more  numerous  than  in  moll  other 
towns  in  the  Low  Countries ; for  they  have  two  bur- 
gomafters, feven  aldermen,  two  recorders,  fix  fecre- 
taries,  and  four  treafurers,  befides  a council  of  twen- 
ty-one, eleven  of  which  are  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  other  ten  are  deacons  of  the  trades. 

The  city  contains  five  pariffi  churches,  which  are 
very  noble  ftructures,  and  among  them  the  collegiate 
Ddd2  church 
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church  of  St.  Peter  is  one  of  the  mod  magnificent  in 
the  whole  country.  Its  fteeple  has  been  efteemed  a 
matter- -piece  •,  it  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
high,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  was  another  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  in  height,  but  the  larger  fteeple 
was  blown  down  in  a ftornt  in  the  year  1606.  The 
chapter  of  this  church  confiftsof  a provoft,  a dean,  a 
chanter,  eighteen  honorary  prebendaries,  and  ten  ca- 
nons, who  muft  all  be  profetTors  of  different  fciences 
in  the  univerfity.  The  chapels  belonging  to  this 
church  are  finely  adorned  with  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing. 

Without  the  town  is  a college  of  Jefuits,  now 
fupprefted,  fifteen  monafteries,  and  as  many  nun- 
neries. The  church,  which  until  of  late  years,  be- 
longed to  the  Jefuit’s  convent,  was  built  in  1666,  and 
would  be  admired  for  its  beauty  even  at  Rome  itfelf. 
The  pulpit,  which  is  of  oak,  is  the  fineft  piece  of  that 
kind  in  the  world  : on  the  bottom  is  reprefented  the 
fall  of  man,  and  above,  the  redemption  of  man  by 
the  virgin’s  treading  on  the  ferpentV  head.  Among 
the  nunneries,  the  convent  for  the  Englijls  is  the 
fined  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  very  richly  en- 
dowed. 

The  univerfity  was  founded  in  1425,  by  duke 
John  IV.  and  contains  forty-one  colleges.  It  enjoys 
very  great  privileges,  granted  by  the  popes  and  the 
dukes  of  Brabant . The  principal  perfon  in  the  uni- 
verfity is  the  redfor  nnagnificus,  who  enjoys  his  of- 
fice for  three  months;  but  is  generally  continued 
for  three  more.  The  hall,  where  the  public  exer- 
cifies  are  performed,  is  a large  building  of  free-ftone, 
and  a great  ornament  to  the  city  ; in  it  are  three 
fpacious  rooms,  where  lectures  are  read  in  divinity, 
law,  and  phyfic. 

In  1 he  year  1542,  Martin  Rofiem,  the  general  of 
the  Guelder  landers,  attacked  this  city  without  fuccefs. 
In  1572;  William  prince  of  Orange  befieged  it  ; but 
the  burghers,  a flirted  by  the  ftudents,  made  fo  brave 
a refiftance,  as  to  oblige  him  to  raife  the  fiege.  In 
1635  it  was  befieged  in  vain  by  the  French  and  Dutch , 
and  on  the  fifth  of  Augvjl  1710,  the  French  entered 
the  city  by  furprife,  but  were  bravely  repulfed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  obliged  them  to  retire  in  confufion  ; 
f r this  Charles  VI.  king  of  Spain , and  afterward 
emperor,  fent  them  a golden  key,  which  is  flill  kept 
a1  a enriofity  in  the  town-houfe.  In  1 74C,  the  French 
were  more  fuccel'sful,  they  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  this  place,  and  kept  it  till  the  year  ) 749. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  jurifdiction  of 
Louvain  is  very  large,  and  contains  eighteen  large 
manors,  or  diftriifts. 

Brusseis,  called  by  the  French  Bruxelles,  and  in- 
Latin  Bruxellc , is  the  capital  of  Brabant , and  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  governor-general  of  tht  Nether- 
lands ; it  is  feated  on  the  little  river  Senne , which 
rims  through  it ; is  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of 
Antwerp,  and  thirty  miles  S.  £.  of  Ghent.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Malkeiyne’s  tables  it  lies  in  50°  5 i N,.  lat. 
and  in  40  22  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  This 
cry  makes  a noble  appearance,  being  built  on  the 


brow  of  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  the  whole  may 
be  viewed  at  once.  Indeed,  no  city  in  Europe  ex- 
hibits a more  beautiful  diftant  view,  except  Naples  and 
Genoa  ; and,  like  thofe  cities,  none  of  the  ftreets  are 
level,  every  one  being  either  on  a defeent  or  an  afeent. 

It  has  feven  gates,  out  of  each  of  which  are  large 
fuburbs,  in  which  the  citizens  have  their  gardens. 
The  city  is  furrounded  with  a double  brick  wall,  be- 
tween which  is  a pretty  large  interval,  and  fmall 
ditches  ; but  the  place  is  too  extenfive  to  hold  out  a 
long  fiege,  being  about  feven  miles  in  circuit. 

The  ftreets  are  very  fpacious,  though  fteep,  and 
the  houfes  are  generally  pretty  high.  Here  are  feven 
fine  fquares,  among  which  that  of  the  great  market- 
place is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  in  Europe.  The 
town-houfe,  where  the  magi  fixates  meet,  takes  up 
one  fide,  and  is  a noble  pile,  which  has  a tower 
about  three  hundred  and  fixty-four  feet  high,  with  a 
ftatue  on  the  top,  of  St.  Michael,  in  copper  gilt,  i 
(the  patron  of  this  city)  killing  the  dragon,  and 
though  this  ftatue  is  feventeen  feet  high,  it  ferves 
for  a weather-cock.  In  this  ftrudlure  is  the  apart- 
ment wherein  the  ftates  of  Brabant  meet,  which  is 
the  beft  adorned  of  any  in  Europe.  Here  are  par- 
ticularly three  large  rooms,  one  of  which  contains 
the  refignation  of  Charles  V.  in  tapeftry,  fo  finely 
executed,  that  it  is  faid  to  exceed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  It  is  fet  up  in  gift  frames  ; and  the 
other  rooms  belonging  to  this  alfembly  are  finely 
adorned  with  original  paintings. 

Oppofite  to  it  is  the  imperial  palace,  the  entrance 
into  which  is  by  a fpacious  court.  The  palace  ftands. 
on  an  eminence,  and  on  the  left  hand  is  a large  hall 
that  leads  to  the  imperial  chapel,  which  is  adorned 
on  the  outfide  like  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey.  Fronting  the  gate  of  the  court  is 
the  entrance  into  the  royal  apartments,  which  are 
very  noble,  but  irregular,  having  been  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  under  them  is  a terras  fronting  a 
beautiful  parterre,  on  which  are  brafs  ftatues  of  the 
emperors  and  dukes  of  Brabant  1 indeed,  the  whole 
fquare  is  furrounded  with  pillars  of  the  fame  metal. 
Upon  one  of  the  towers  is  a bird  pierced  with  an 
arrow,  in  memory  of  the  Infanta  Ilabella  fihooting  a 
bird.  Behind  the  palace  you  defeend  by  a pair  of 
hanging  ftairs  into  the  above  parterre,  which  is  adorn- 
ed with  fountains  and  ever-greens  ; and  behind  it  is 
the  park,  which  is  a public  walk,  and  is  adorned 
with  villas,  grottos,  fountains, and  other  water-works; 
it  is  alfo  well  llocked  with  deer.  This  park  is  not 
very  extenfive:  what  is  moft  furprifing  in  it  is  the 
echo,  which  makes  ten  or  twelve  diftinft  reverberati- 
ons. At  the  further  end  is  a fine  pleafure-houfe 
built  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication  ; 
whence  it  is  called  “ the  emperor’s  houfe.” 

Round  the  other  parts  of  the  great  market  are  the 
halls  of  the  different  trading  companies,  who  have 
each  a large  room  for  themfelves,  and  the  reft  of  the 
building  fervejs  for  a tavern.  Thefe  halls  are  all  of 
an  equal  height,  and  the  fronts  are  adorned  with 
fculpture,  gilding,  and  Latin  inferiptions. 
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The  armoury  was  formerly  well  furnifhed ; but 
has  now  only  fome  few  remains,  as  the  armour  of 
Charles  V.  that  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  cardinal 
infante,  and  fome  others  ; as  alfo  the  figures  of 
feveral  emperors  and  dukes  in  armour,  on  liorfeback 
and  on  foot,  with  curious  antique  arms  according  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  they  were  made  for  the 
feveral  courts  of  Germany. 

Near  the  arfenal  are  the  palaces  of  the  prince  of 
Orange , the  prince  of  Ligne , the  duke  of  Aremberg 
and  Arfcot , the  princes  of  Epinoy , Cubenpre,  and 
Egmont , and  in  the  gardens  of  the  latter  is  a fine 
labyrinth.  But  the  moft  agreeable  gardens,  an  ac- 
count of  their  fituations,  are  thofe  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Bournonville . In  all  thefe  palaces  are  col- 
lections of  original  paintings  by  the  moft  celebrated 
matters,  both  Italian  and  Flemijh.  The  palace  of  the 
late  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine , uncle  to  the  prefent 
emperor,  who  was  governor  of  the  Aujlrian  Nether- 
lands, was  di^inguifhed  for  feveral  curiofities,  but 
for  nothing  more  than  its  menagerie,  which,  among 
other  things,  was  remarkable  for  a breed  of  animals, 
produced  by  the  commerce  of  a rabbit  with  an  hen  : 
thefe  creatures  partook  of  the  qualities  of  both  their 
parents.  Since  the  death  of  prince  Charles,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1780,  his  whole  collection  has 
been  brought  to  fale  and  difperfed. 

The  opera-houfe  in  BruJJels  was  built  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  in  the  year  1700.  This  is  one  of  the 
nobleft  and  largeft  in  the  world,  it  being  eredted  in 
the  Italian  tafte,  with  rows  of  lodges,  or  clofets,  which 
the  nobility  generally  take  for  the  winter  feafon  to 
accommodate  their  families  and  friends,  and  of 
which  they  keep  the  keys.  That  of  the  prince  de 
Ligne  is  lined  with  looking  glafs ; fb  that  he  can  fit 
in  a corner  of  his  lodge  with  half  a dozen  friends, 
drink  a bottle,  or  eat  a fupper,  which  they  often  do, 
by  a good  fire,  (for  each  box  has  a good  chimney) 
and  at  the  fame  time  fee  the  reprefentation  in  the 
looking-glafs,  without  being  feen  either  by  the  adtors 
or  the  company. 

There  are  in  this  city  twenty  public  fountains, 
adorned  with  ftatues,  at  the  corners  of  the  moft 
public  ftreets.  In  that  of  the  herb-market  are  repre- 
fented  four  beautiful  young  women,  from  whofe 
breafts  iffue  ftreams  of  water,  which  fpout  night  and 
day  to  a great  diftance.  The  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  houfe  is  much  admired;  it  reprefents 
Neptune  and  his  Tritons  fpouting  out  water,  as  a 
horfe  alfo  does  from  his  mouth  and  noftrils. 

The  churches  of  this  city  are  very  magnificent ; 
feven  of  thefe  are  parochial,  and  among  them  the 
church  of  St.  Gedula,  which  is  alfo  collegiate,  is  the 
largeft  and  fineft.  It  ftands  on  the  top  of  a hill  near 
the  Louvain-gate,  and  is  furrounded  with  iron  ba- 
luftrad'es  ; it  is  an  old  Gothic  building,  with  two 
large  fteeples  at  the  eaftend,  and  is  finely  embellilhed 
within  ; on  the  pillars  in  the  body  of  the  church  are 
on  one  fide,  the  ftatues  of  our  Saviour  and  fix  apof- 
tles,  and  on  the  other  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  fix 
other  apoftles,  all  as  big  as  th^  life.  The  little 
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chapels  on  each  fide  are  finely  adorned  with  paintings 
and  marble  baluftrades.  In  the  choir  are  feveral 
fine  monuments  of  the  illuflrious  princes,  as,  the 
arch-duke  Albert  and  his  wife  ; Ifabella,  Infanta  of 
Spain  ; John  duke  of  Brabant,  with  his  wife  ; Mary 
daughter  to  Edward  IV.  king  of  England  : but  the 
fineft  is  that  of  Erneft  arch-duke  of  Aujlria , and 
governor  of  the . Netherlands.  In  one  of  the  little 
chapels  they  worlhip  three  hofts,  which  they  pretend 
were  ftabbed  by  a Jew,  about  the  year  1369,  and 
bled.  Thefe  are  expofed  every  feftival  in  a chalice 
richly  let  with  diamonds.  In  order  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  event  ; there  is  a yearly  procef- 
fion  on  the  Saturday  after  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
when  thefe  hofts  are  carried^  round  the  city,  and  at- 
tended by  all  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy,  the 
magiftrates,  courts  of  juftice,  and  even  the  governor 
of  the  province.  The  chapel  where  they  are  kept 
is  built  entirely  of  marble,  and  the  altar  is  of  folid 
filver. 

Here  was  a college  of  Jefuits,  which  has  a very 
fine  church,  eleven  monafteries,  and  twenty-one 
nunneries  ; among  which  are  two  Englijh,  one  of 
Dominican  ladies,  founded  by  cardinal  Howard  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  If.  king  of  England , of  which  one  of 
the  houfe  of  Norfolk  is  always  abbefs,  the  other  is  of 
Benedidtine  nuns. 

The  Beguinage,  or  the  foundation  of  pious  maids, 
refembles  a little  town,  and  is  furrounded  by  a wall 
and  ditch,  and  divided  into  agreeable  little  ftreets, 
where  every  Beguine  has  her  own  apartment.  Their 
number  generally  amounts  to  feven  or  eight  hundred, 
and  fometimes  more.  They  are  governed  by  four 
elderly  women,  whom  they  choofe  out  of  their  own 
body,  and  have  a confeffor,  or  chaplain,  appointed  by 
the  bifiiop  of  Antwerp.  Their  church  is  a fine  piece 
of  architecture,  lately  built. 

The  Mount  of  Piety  in  this  city  is  a public  office 
for  lending  money  upon  pledges  at  a moderate  in- 
tereft,  and  was  eftabliffied  by  the  arch-duke  Albert, 
and  Ifabella  his  wife,  in  the  year  1617.  It  is  a vaft 
building,  like  a monafterv ; and  there  are  private 
paffages  for  going  in,  without  being  feen  from  the 
public  ftreets.  The  arch-duke  put  it  for  ever  under 
tlae  protection  of  the  archbifhop  of  Mechlin  and  the 
chancellors  of  Brabant,  as  governors ; thefe  put  in  a 
fuperintendant  and  other  proper  officers,  by  whom  it 
is  governed.  This  has  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the 
magiftrates  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
have  eredted  others  in  imitation  of  it. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  BruJJels  have  (hewn  a 
lingular  fondnefs  for  the  number  feven  ; for  here  are 
feven  principal  ftreets  that  terminate  in  the  market- 
place, in  which  are  feven  ftately  houfes;  feven  pariffi 
churches;  feven  noble  families,  eminent  for  their 
antiquity  and  great  privileges  ; feven  midwives, 
fworn  and  licenced  by  the  fenate  to  vifit  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  whenever  called  ; feven  public  gates 
of  the  Doric  order,  remarkable  for  leading  to  fo  many 
places  of  pleafure  or  different  exercife<q  namelv,  one 
for  hunting,  a fecond  for  fifhing,  a third  for  fowling, 
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a fourth  leads  to  pleafant  fields,  a fifth  to  pafture 
grounds,  a fixth  to  lprings  and  vineyards,  and  a 
feventh  to  pleafant  gardens. 

This  city  is  faid  to  have  entertained  at  one  time 
feven  crowned  heads,  befides  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Lorraine,  with  nine  thoufand  horfe  belonging  to 
their  retinues.  The  inns,  or  eating-houfes,  at  Bruj- 
fels, are  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ; and  a ftranger 
has  the  advantage  of  dining  any  time  between  twelve 
and  three,  on  feven  or  eight  difhes  of  meat,  for  lefs 
than  an  RngliJfj  fliilling.  The  wines  here  are  alfo  very 
good,  and  cheap,  and  a hackney  coach  may  be  had  at 
all  times,  to  convey  palfengers  to  any  diftance.  The 
fare  for  one  of  thefe  carriages  is  as  low  as  an  Engljh 
fix-pence  to  any  length  of  ground  within  the  city. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  canal  which  is 
brought  to  this  city.  By  the  way  of  this  canal 
treckichuyts  go  twice  a day  from  hence  to  Antwerp 
and  back  again.  Thefe  treckfchuyts,  or  draught- 
boats,  are  fo  called  from  their  being  drawn  by  a 
horfe,  and  are  long  covered  boats,  with  windows  on 
the  fides,  and  two  benches  within  placed  lengthways, 
on  each  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  palfengers  may 
conveniently  tit.  Each  boat  is  drawn  by  a Single 
horle,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  fare  of  each  palfenger  amounts  to  no  more  than 
about  two-pence  farthing  for  every  hour.  The  ca- 
nal is  made  like  thofe  in  Holland,  with  broad  ftraight 
quays  planted  with  trees,  where  the  ladies  take  the 
air  in  their  coaches,  going  out  at  the  gate  of  Villevort, 
or  Yilvorden,  where  there  is  a fine  road,  with  four 
rows  of  trees  on  each  fide  along  the  canal  for  feveral 
miles  ; and  from  the  canal  is  a ftately  flight  of  fteps 
which  leads  to  the  walls,  on  which  is  a walk,  under 
the  fhade  of  trees,  quite  round  the  city. 

“ It  mull  be  confefied,”  fays  Miflon,  “ that  few 
cities  in  Europe  can  compare  with  Brujfels  for  good 
company  ; as  abundance  of  people  of  quality  either 
live  in,  or  refort  to  this  city,  who  are  eafy  of  accefs, 
efpecially  to  ftrangers.  Every  night,  both  in  winter 
and  fumer,  they  take  a tour  in  their  coaches,  where 
the  men,  as  is  practifed  at  Rome,  never  go  in  the  fame 
coaches  with  the  women,  but  for  a very  different 
reafon  ; for  as  in  Italy  it  is  done  to  avoid  the  con- 
verfation  of  both  fexes,  they  feparate  here  out  of  a 
mere  piece  of  gallantry ; for  the  gentlemen  always 
keeping  one  circle,  and  the  ladies  another,  they 
meet  continually,  and  thus  have  the  opportunity  of 
talking  to  or  ogling  one  another  at  pleafure ; but  the 
continual  lalutations,  as  often  as  they  meet,  is  no 
fmall  inconvenience  in  this  kind  of  fociety.” 

The  fame  author  relates  another  Angular  cuftoni 
which  is  obferved  among  the  citizens  of  Brujfels,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  when  the  women  undrefs 
their  hufbands,  and  carry  them  to  bed,  and  the  huf- 
bands  are  obliged  to  treat  their  friends  the  next  day. 
They  give  two  reafons  for  the  origin  of  this  cuftom. 
The  firfi:  is,  that  the  city  being  reduced  to  fuch  ex- 
tremity, as  to  be  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  enemy, 
the  women  only  were  allowed  to  efcape,  and  to  carry 
with  them  what  they  efteemed  moil  valuable  -,  when 
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inftead  of  their  ornaments,  they  all  marched  out  with 
their  hufbands  on  their  backs.  Others  alledge,  that 
a good  number  of  the  citizens  of  Brujfels,  following 
St.  Lewis  in  his  firfi:  crufade,  mqft  of  them  had  the 
good  fortune  to  elcape  the  general  deftruHion  ; and 
afterward  coming  home  in  a body,  their  wives  re- 
joicing at  their  return,  met  and  caught  them  in  their 
arms,  and  carried  them  home. 

Brujfels  is  particularly  famous  for  its  tapeftrv, 
camblets,  and  bone-lace,  which  are  exported  from 
thence. 

In  the. year  1695  was  furioufly  bombarded 

by  the  French  under  Marlhal  Villerov,  during  forty- 
fix  hours,  by  which  means  fourteen  churches  and 
above  four  thoufand  houfes  were  reduced  to  afhes  \ 
but  within  four  years  they  were  rebuilt  in  a much 
higher  ftyle  of  beauty. 

In  the  year  1708  it  was  befieged  by  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  ; but  the  duke  of  Marlborough  obliged  him 
to  retire  with  precipitation.  In  1746  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  ; but  was  reftored  to  th^emperor  two 
years  after  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

The  territory  and  jurifdidtion  belonging  to  this 
city  is  of  very  large  extent,  and  contains  feveial 
manors  and  lordlhips,  in  which  are  many  confiderable 
villages. 

In  the  year  1759  on  the  twenty-third  of  Augufl , 
at  half  pall  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a violent 
fihock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  this  city,  which 
lafted  about  a minute,  and  the  next  year  another 
happened  ftill  more  violent. 

The  land  around  this  city  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
is  faid  to  let  for  three  pounds  fterling  an  acre,  and  to 
fell  for  forty  years  purchafe. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  emperor  ifllied  fome  edicts, 
by  which  the  ancient  laws  and  form  of  government 
in  the  Aujlrian  Netherlands  were  confiderably  altered. 
Thefe  were  received  with  general  difiatisfa&ion,  and 
the  Hates  of  Brabant  addrefled  a paper  to  prince 
Kaunitz,  the  prime  minifter  at  Vienna , foliciting  his 
intereft  with  the  emperor  for  relief  from  the  grie- 
vances which  they  apprehended.  To  this  the  em- 
peror returned  an  anfiwer  of  fome  length,  exprefling 
his  difapprobation  of  the  condu£t  of  the  Brabanters , 
aud  Signifying  his  intention  of  profecuting  the  mea- 
fures  which  he  had  adopted.  A ftrong  fpirit  of  op- 
position was  hereupon  Spread  throughout  the  country, 
but  nothing  decifive  has  hitherto  occurred. 

The  city  of  Antwerp,  called  by  the  natives  Ant - 
'tverpen,  by  the  French  Anvers,  and  in  Latin  Antwer- 
pia , or  Andoverpum  is  the  capital  of  a maf'quifate  of 
the  fame  name,  and  is  Seated  in  a low  and  fenny 
ground  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Scheld,  which  is  here 
about  four  fathom  deep,  and  near  a quarter  of  a mile 
broad.  The  harbour  is  very  handfome  and  com- 
modious, and  from  thence  eight  canals  are  cut  to 
convey  merchandize  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houfes. 
According  to  Dr.  Maikelyne’s  Tables  it  lies  in  510 
13'  N.  latitude,  and  in  40  23'  E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich*  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  and 
is  faid  to  be  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
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fire  geometrical  paces  id  compafs.  It  has  been  defcrib- 
dd  as  in  the  fhape  of  a bow,  and  the  river  fdi  ming  the 
firing.  The  ftreets  are  generally  large,  llraight,  and 
well  paved;  but  the  lioufes  are  built  in  a manner  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf,  half  of  wood,  with  a kind  of  battle- 
ments on  the  top,  and  very  high  roofs,  being  feven 
or  eight  ftcries  high,  which  give  them  an  antique  ap- 
pearance. The  fortifications  are  not  fo  much  cele- 
brated for  their  ftrength  as  their  beauty  ; the  ram- 
parts being  alrnoft  every  where  adorned  with  double 
rows  of  trees,  which  in  fummer  afford  delightful 
fhady  walks.  The  citadel,  however,  is  a ftrong  and 
regular  fortrefs.  The  Beheld,  both  at  Antwerp  and 
two  leagues  above  and  below  it,  is  deep  and  broad, 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 
this  city  in  former  times,  when  it  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  richeft  and  moft  frequented  port  in  Eu- 
rope. The  records  of  this  city  mention  a merchant, 
named  John  Daens,  who  having  lent  a million  of 
gold  to  Charles  V.  invited  that  emperor  to  dinner, 
when,  after  a noble  entertainment,  he  threw  the  em- 
peror’s bond  into  the  fire,  which  was  of  cinnamon, 
a fpice  which  at  that  time  bore  a much  higher  price 
than  at  prefen  t. 

In  the  city  are  twenty-two  public  fquares,  and  two 
hundred  and  twelve  flreets.  Moft  of  the  houfes  have 
court-yards  before,  and  gardens  behind.  The  prin- 
cipal ftreets  is  called  Mere,  which  is  fo  broad  that  fix 
coaches  may  go  abreaft,  and  the  houfes  here  are  gene- 
rally of  free-ftone.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  ftreet 
is  a fine  brafs  crucifix  thirty-three  feet  high,  placed 
on  a marble  pedeftal.  The  city  has  feven  gates,  from 
each  of  which  runs  a long  ftreet  terminating  at  tire 
cathedral,  which  ftands  about  the  middle  of  the  city. 
On  the  top  of  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  quay  ftands 
the  ftatue  of  a giant.  This  gate,  as  well  as  feveral 
others  in  the  city,  was  defigned  by  the  famous  painter 
and  architect  Sir  .Peter  paul  Rubens,  who  was  a na- 
tive of  Antwerp. 

The  citadel,  which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
in  Europe , is  very  regular.  It  is  an  exaft  pentagon, 
and  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Antwerp,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheld,  commanding  the  town,  the  ri- 
ver, and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  erecting 
of  this  fortrefs,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spaint 
was  the  firft  check  given  to  the  trade  of  Antwerp , 
which  was  before  a free  port.  It  has  five  baftions, 
which,  from  the  regularity  of  the  figure  of  the  cita- 
del, defend  one  another  : it  has  large  and  deep  dou- 
ble ditches,  with  only  one  gate,  and  is  faid  to  be 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  paces  in  circuit. 

The  exchange  of  Antwerp  has  four  fpacious  gates 
oppofite  to  each  other,  which  are  always  open.  The 
walks  round  it  are  fupported  by  forty-three  pillars  of 
blue  marble,  all  carved  with  different  figures,  not  two 
of  them  being  alike.  This  ftructure  is  faid  to  be  a 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  a hundred  and 
forty  broad.  Underneath  are  vaults,  or  magazines, 
for  the  reception  of  merchandize ; and  above  is  an 
academy  for  painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  and 
the  mathematics.  The  building  of  this  exchange  coft 
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the  city  of  Antwerp  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
From  this  ftrufture,  which  was  the  firft  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  Sir  Thomas  Grefiram  took  the  hint  of 
building  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London,  as  did  alfo 
the  burghers  of  Amjlerdam  that  of  erefting  theirs. 

The  town-houfe  is  a very  grand  piece  of  architec- 
ture built  with  free-ftone,  with  a fine  frontilpiece 
adorned  with  a variety  of  ftatues,  a cupola,  and  an 
eagle  at  the  top.  It  ftands  in  the  great  market-place, 
which  is  a very  fpacious  fquare,  in  which  are  all  the 
public  executions.  The  houfe  of  the  Hanfe-towrts , 
for  the  convenience  of  the  eaftern  merchants  from  the 
Baltic,  called  Eajlerlings , was  built  in  the  year  1568, 
when  the  trade  of  Antwerp  ftourilhed,  and  is  a fquare 
building  of  ftone  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  each 
way. 

The  markets  of  Antwerp  are  at  proper  diftances, 
each  having  a particular  fquare.  The  fifh-market  by 
the  river  is  very  fpacious  ; but  the  moft  curious  of 
them  all  is  the  Fri day- market,  as  it  is  called,  where, 
on  every  Friday , all  forts  of  houfehold-gcods,  pic- 
tures, and  jewels,  are  fold  by  auction,  and  often  at 
a very  cheap  rate ; for  when  a perfon  dies  who  leaves 
a family  of  children,  his  pictures  are  all  fent  to  the 
Friday- market,  and  the  money  arifing  from  the  falc 
is  equally  divided  among  them. 

No  city  in  the  Netherlands  has  fo  many  churches 
and  fuch  fine  ftrmftures  as  thofe  of  Antwerp,  which  is 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  oi 
Mechlin.  There  are  here  four  collegiate  churches, 
three  other  parifh-churches,  four  abbeys,  and  about 
fixty  cloifters  of  the  firft  rank.  The  cathedral  of 
Our  Lady,  which  Is  alfo  a parochial  church,  is  a very 
grand  pile,  upward  of  five  hundred  feet  long,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  broad,  and  three  hundred  and 
fixty  high.  Its  fpire  is  four  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
feet  in  height,  the  crofs  at  the  top  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  the  diameter  of  the  clock  thirty  feet,  and 
its  circumference  ninety.  In  its  belfry  are  thirty- 
three  great  bells,  and  two  fets  of  chimes.  The  three 
principal  gates  of  this  cathedral  are  adorned  with 
marble  and  gilding,  and  the  altars  are  embellifhed 
with  fine  paintings,  fome  of  them  by  Rubens.  The 
piifture  which  reprefents  the  taking  down  of  our  Sa- 
viour from  the  crofs,  in  which  the  figures  are  as  big 
as  life,  is  reckoned  a mafterpiece.  Here  are  alfo 
fome  curious  pieces  by  Quintin  Mafleys,  a blackfmith, 
who*  falling  in  love  with  a painter’s  daughter,  alked 
her  in  marriage  ; but  her  father  refufed  her,  faying, 
that  he  would  never  bellow  her  on  any  man  except  a 
painter.  Upon  this  the  blackfmith  went  to  Italy , en- 
tered himfelf  in  the  Lombard  fchool,  and  in  a few 
years  returning  a greater  mafter  of  the  art  than  the 
father  of  her  be  admired,  he  married  her.  At  the 
entrance  into  this  cathedral  he  is  interred,  where  his 
effigy  is  put  up  with  this  infeription  : 

Connubialis  amor  de  M ul cibre  fecit  Apelletn . 

That  is, 

“ Connubial  love  transformed  Vulcan  into  Apelles.” 
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In  this  cathedral  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain , after  the 
Voluntary  refignation  of  his  father,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  held,  on  the  twenty-firft  of  January, 
1555,  a chapter  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
in  which  he  created  nineteen  new  knights,  among 
whom  were  the  leven  following  kings:  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  uncle  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  the  Romans,  Chrillian  king  of  Denmark, 
John  of  Portugal,  Sigifmond  of  Poland,  and  Maxi- 
milian of  Bohemia,  whofe  banners  are  ft  ill  hanging  in 
the  choir. 

The  church,  which  till  lately  belonged  to  the  Je- 
fuits  college,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe. 
The  front  is  a noble  piece  of  architecture,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a ftatue  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder 
of  that  order.  All  the  inlide  is  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  the  galleries  are  fupported  by  fifty-fix 
marble  columns.  The  great  altar  is  all'o  of  marble, 
intermixed  with  jafper,  porphyry  and  gold  ; and  on 
the  ceiling  are  thirty-eight  pictures  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  New  Teftament,  done  by  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. The  carving  is  moft  excellent,  and  the  flower- 
work  by  Segers,  a Jefuit.  The  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
adjacent  to  it  is  ftill  more  magnificent.  The  picture 
of  the  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  great  altar, 
was  done  by  Rubens,  and  called  by  him  his  favourite 
piece  ; round  it  are  fix  ftatues  of  alabafter,  reprefent- 
ina  the  founders  of  this  chapel.  The  church  was 
much  damaged  home  years  ago,  and  the  marble  gal- 
leries beaten  down  by  thunder ; but  it  has  been  pret- 
ty well  repaired,  though  the  galleries  have  not  been 
rebuilt.  In  the  Jefuits  college  is  all'o  a library,  which 
takes  up  four  chambers. 

The  Carmelite  church  is  famous  for  having  a large 
filver  fiatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  ramparts, 
ftands  the  noble  and  rich  abbey  of  St.  Michael,  where 
all  fovereign  princes  lodge  on  their  coming  to  this  ci- 
ty. The  apartments  are  truly  grand,  and  the  refec- 
tory or  hall,  where  the  monks  dine,  is  faid  to  be  as 
large  and  as  well  painted  as  that  of  bt.  George’s  hall 
at  Windfor.  The  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Nor- 
bertus,  archbiihop  of  Magdeburg,  who  came  to  Ant- 
werp in  1124,  and  eftablifhed  this  order  here:  his 
pretended  miracles  are  painted  round  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  abbey. 

There  are  nineteen  nunneries  in  this  city,  among 
which  is  an  EngUJh  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Therela  ; 
but  the  nuns  wear  no  linen,  eat  no  flefh,  and  lie  up- 
on liraw  : even  the  grates  have  fuch  a difmal  appear- 
ance, that  they  give  the  place  the  refemblanee  of  a 
prifon. 

Among  the  many  privileges  granted  this  city  by  its 
princes,  one  is,  that  any  perfon  born  in  Antwerp  is  a 
citizen,  though  both  the  father  and  mother  are  fo- 
reigners. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  there 
were  computed  to  be  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  inhabitants  and  flrangers  who  lived  in  the  city ; 
hut  during  the  civil  wars  it  fullered  much,  and  was 


given  up  to  plunder  for  three  fucceffive  days.  But 
what  has  moft  contributed  to  reduce  this  city,  was  the 
peace  concluded  at  Munjler  in  1648,  between  Spain 
and  the  United  Provinces,  when  it  was  agreed,  that 
no  large  drip  fhould  go  directly  to  Antwerp , but  lliould 
unlade  its  cargo  in  Holland.  In  1659,  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  on  account  of  an  infurrection,  being 
obliged  to  quit  the  town,  and  an  infectious  difeale 
home  years  after  carrying  oft'  great  numbers,  the 
place  fell  into  great  decay  5 however,  the  tapeftries 
and  lace  made  here  are  very  fine  ; and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  trade  an  infurance  company  has  been 
erected. 

Francis  of  Valois,  duke  of  Alenyon,  brother  to  kino 
Henry  III.  of  France , being  inftalled  duke  of  Bra- 
bant at  Antwerp , in  1582,  and  appointed  governor  of 
the  Netherlands  by  the  States  General,  thought  his 
authority  circumfcribed  within  too  narrow  bounds  j 
and  to  render  himl'elf  more  abfolute,  refolved  to  fur- 
prile  the  city.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  June 
1583,  he  caufed  feventeen  companies  of  infantry  to 
enter  the  gates,  while  he  himfelf  drew  near  the  walls 
with  his  army,  who  were  all  Frenchmen , under  pre- 
tence of  reviewing  them.  But  the  citizens  difcover- 
ing  his  defign,  made  fo  brave  a defence,  that  they 
drove  the  French  out  of  Antwerp,  killed  about  fifteen 
hundred  of  them,  among  whom  were  about  three 
hundred  noblemen,  and  took  upward  of  two  thou- 
fand  prifoners.  After  which  the  duke  retiring  into 
France,  died  of  grief. 

In  1585  the  duke  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Ne- 
therlands for  the  king  of  Spain,  took  Antwerp,  after 
a liege  of  twelve  months,  which  was  one  of  the  moll 
remarkable  in  hiftory.  He  re-eftablifhed  the  Roman 
catholics,  who  had  been  but  lately  banifhed  the  city, 
and  reftored  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  was  feized 
by  the  French  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in  the  year 
1 700  ; but  though  it  was  provided  with  a ftronggar- 
rifon,  it  furrendered  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
17 ©6,  about  a month  after  the  memorable  victory 
that  great  general  obtained  over  the  French  at  Ramil - 
lies.  Here  was  concluded  the  barrier  treaty  between 
the  emperor  arid  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  1715  : the  French  made  themfelves  mafters  of  this 
city  in  1746,  but  reftored  it  to  the  emperor,  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-  ChapeJle. 

The  prefent  emperor  made  a ftrong  effort  to  reflore 
Antwerp  to  its  former  confequence,  by  declaring  his 
refolution  of  opening  the  Srheld,  notwithstanding  the 
exprefs  ftipulation  to  the  contrary  in  the  treaty  of 
Munjler  ; but  after  much  preparation  for  carrying  his 
defign  into  effefl,  he  was  induced  to  relinquilh  it  by 
a large  fuel  of  money  which  the  Dutch  ftipulated  to 
pay  him. 

The  territories  belonging  to  this  city  are  very  ex- 
tenfive. 

The  city  of  Mechlin  is  large,  well  built,  and  feat- 
ed  on  the  Dyle  and  Demer,  fixteen  miles  to  the  fouth 
eafl  of  Antwerp,  in  510  20'  N.  latitude,  and  in  4“ 
31'  E.  longitude.  It  has  many  artificial  canals,  and 
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broad  and  clean  ftrects ; is  a fortified  place,  but  of  no 
coniiderable  ftrength,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbiflaop, 
who  bears  the  title  of' primate  of  all  Belgium.  Here 
a governor  refides,  who  holds  a provincial  court.  It 
is  divided  into  fix  parifhes,  each  of  which  has  a fine 
church.  The  cathedral  is  a large  and  noble  ftructure, 
that  is  faid  to  have  the  higheft  rteeple  in  the  country. 
The  parifh  church  of  Our  Lady  is  collegiate,  and  the 
parochial  church  of  our  Lady  of  Hanfwych , is  a pri- 
ory of  regulars  of  the  order  of  bt.  Auguftine,  and  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve.  There  are  here 
nine  monafteries,  a commandery  of  the  Teutonic- 
order,  a college  of  Jefuits,  now  fupprefled,.  and  an 
archiepifcopal  feminary:  there  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a Be- 
guinage,  which  generally  contains  about  feven  hun- 
dred young  women,  who  maintain  themfelves  by 
working,  and  make  no  vows.  St.  Rombant,  an 
Jrijhman , who  was  bifhop  of  Dublin , is  the  patron  of 
this  city,  and  his  remains  are  kept  in  a filver  fhrine. 

In  the  arfenal  are  caft  great  guns,  mortars,  & c. 
Here  Philip  1 1.  king  of  Spain , built  an  hofpital  for 
wounded  and  fuperannuated  foldiers. 

The  magiftracy  confifts  of  a high  bailiff,  two  bur- 
gomafters,  and  twelve  echevins.  The  concurrence  of 
this  little  lordfhip  is  neceffary  to  the  enabling  of  laws, 
and  railing  of  money.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
coniiderable  trade  in  corn,  thread,  and  blankets  : but 
the  principal  manufacture  of  this  city  is  that  of  the 
fine  laces  lb  famous  throughout  Europe. 

The  moll;  remarkable  circumftance  relating  to  the 
hiftory  of  this  city  is,  that  in  the  year  1547,  a tower 
being  let  on  fire  by  lightning,  communicated  to  two 
hundred  quintals  of  powder,  which  inftantly  blowing 
np,  deftroved  alrnoll  the  whole  city. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Aulirian  Part  of  the  Dutchies  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg,  with  a particular  Defcription  of  the  Ci- 
ties of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg. 

THE  Aufrian  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Lim- 
burg confifts  of  good  arable  land,  and  particularly 
abounds  in  a line  breed  of  cattle.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Limburg  are  found  iron,  lead,  and  calamy. 
Great  part  of  this  dutchy  being  at  prefent  fubjeft  to 
the  States  General,  it  will  be  defcribed  under  the  re- 
public of  the  United  Provinces  : we  have  therefore  on- 
ly to  add  here  a very  few  particulars. 

The  Hates  of  the  country  confift  of  prelates,  nobles, 
and  high  jurifdiCIions.  The  Aufrian  part  of  the 
dutchy  is  under  a governor,  and  confifts  of  nine  fmall 
diftriCIs,  the  principal  place  in  which  is, 

Limburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  feated  on  a 
fine  and  fruitful  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
little  river  JVefer , in  50°  46'  N.  latitude,  and  in  6° 
14'  E.  longitude.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  feverai 
quarries  of  different  forts  of  marble,  and  all  around 
are  furpriling  mountains,  rocks,  and  precipices.  It 
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was  regularly  fortified  and  defended  by  a caftle  on 
very  lleep  rock,  flanked  with  towers  and  b.tftions  < 
free-ftone  ; but  in  167 5,  the  French , under  the  prince 
of  Cotide , laid  fiege  to  it,  while  the  French  king  him- 
felf,  with  another  army,  prevented  the  prince  of 
Orange  from  relieving  it ; fo  that  after  eleven  days 
open  trenches,  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender  ; 
and  in  1677,  ^ie  French , forefeemg  that  they  fliould 
be  obliged  to  reftore  the  city  at  the  peace,  blew  up 
the  caftle,  dertroyed  the  fortifications,  and  burnt  the 
whole  town,  except  the  church  and  parfonage-houfe. 
The  next  year  it  was  reftored,  with  the  province,  bv 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  ; but  in  1703  the  allied  army- 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  themfelves  uni- 
ters of  the  city,  which  the  French  had  feized  in  1 700, 
and  took  the  whole  French  garrifon,  with  the  gover- 
nor, prifoners  of  war,  and  it  was  foon  after  reftored 
to  the  emperor.  The  city  is  again  pretty  well  forti- 
fied ; but  has  only  two  gates. 

The  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  deflorate  of  Treves  ; on  the  fouth  by  the 
dutchy  of  Lorraine ; on  the  weft  by  Champagne  ,■  on 
the  north  by  the  bifliopric  of  Liege  and  the  dutchies 
of  JJmbcurg  and  Juliers.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
foreft  of  Ardennes.  Its  principal  riches  confift  in  its 
many  iron-works  and  foundries  for  cannon.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  many  fmall  rivers.  The  inhabitant;  are  of 
the  Romifj  religion.  The  abbot  of  St.  Maximin,  who 
pofftffes  large  revenues  in  this  dutchy,  is  primate,  the 
ftates,  though  his  abbey  is  feated  near  Treves.  Over 
the  dutchy  is  appointed  an  Aufrian  governor.  At 
the  city  of  Luxemburg  is  a judicatory  of  nobles  filled 
up  intirely  by  perfons  of  ancient  nobility,  who  have 
at  their  head  a prefident,  ftyled  a judge.  The  pro- 
vincial-council was  ereded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  confifts  of  a prefident,  three  noble  and  three 
learned  counfellors,  a general  procurator,  and  a fe- 
cretary. 

In  the  whole  dutchy  are  twenty-three  fmall  towns, 
belides  the  capital,  which  we  fhall  next  deferibe. 

Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  is  fituatccl 
in  490  2'  N.  latitude,  and  6°  10'  E.  longitude.  It 
Hands  on  the  river  Elz,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
rivulet  of  Petreufe , and  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortifi- 
cations in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town  : the  former  relembles  an 
heptagon,  and  lies  partly  in  the  plain  and  partly  on  a 
rock  ; the  latter  is  feated  amiuft  deep  val.ies,  and 
confifts  of  two  fuburbs. 

This  city  fuffered  greatly  by  the  wars  between 
France  and  the  lioufe  of  Aujlria  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1542  it  was  flicked  by  the  French  under  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans  . but  retaken  the  following  .year  by 
Gonzague,  general  cf  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In 
1683  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French , and  after- 
ward taken  : they  kept  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Rati/bon,  but  were  obliged  to  reftore  it  to  the  Spa- 
niards by  that  of  Ryfwic,  in  1697.  The  French  re- 
took it  in  1701,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was 
given  to  the  United  Provinces  as  a barrier  ; but 
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was  furrendered  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in 

r7rv 

As  the  Aufrinn  part  of  the  dutchy  of  G udders  is 
very  Irnall.  we  fhall  defer  an  account  of  it  till  we 
come  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  whom  the  greateft 
part  of  this  country  belongs. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  Flanders  in  general. 

Its  .Situation,  Extent,  Fertility,  Produce,  and  Rivers. 

The  Religion  and  Manufactures  of  the  Inhabitants, 

and  the  Divifions  of  the  Country. 

FLANDERS  terminates  to  the  north- 
weft  on  the  Northern  Sea ; to  the  north  on  the 
Scheld,  which  parts  it  from  Zealand ; to  the  eaft  on 
Brabant  and  Hainault ; and  to  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft  on  Hainault  and  Aitois.  Its  extent,  taken  by  a 
right  line  drawn  from  the  borders  of  Artois  along  the 
iea-coaft  to  Antwerp,  amounts  to  about  ninety-five 
miles,  and  from  the  northernmoft  end  of  Cadfand  to 
M irehiennes,  to  above  feventy-fix  ; and  if  we  draw  it 
to  the  narrow  traCt  of  the  prefedturate  of  Douay , to 
95  miles. 

This  country  enjoys  a temperate  and  wholefome 
air,  particularly  to  the  fouth,  it  being  partly  level 
and  partly  mountainous.  Its  foil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  fit  for  agriculture  ; and  toward  the  fea,  and  the 
borders  of  France,  its  fertility  is  uncommonly  great. 
The  land  bears  almoft  all  forts  of  corn  and  garden- 
ftuff ; and  feme  tra&s,  particularly  thofe  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent,  export  corn,  though  that  produced  in 
other  parts  is  fometimes  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  riches  of  the 
country  confifts  in  its  flax.  The  pafture -grounds 
here  are  in  many  parts  extremely  fine,  on  which  ac- 
count the  breeding  of  cattle  is  an  important  article, 
and  here  is  made  a great  deal  of  fine  butter  and 
citeefe.  The  breed  of  horfes  and  Iheep  is  likewife 
very  conliderable.  Flanders  produces  fruits  of  vari- 
ous forts  ; it  has  plenty  of  fowl,  and,  as  it  has  forefts 
and  woods,  it  has  a great  number  of  deer,  wild 
boars,  and  hares.  It  has  likewife  plenty  of  fea  and 
river-fifh. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Scheld , which  receives 
the  Scrape,  the  Lys,  the  Lieve , and  the  Deader.  Some 
ufeful  canals  have  been  dug  here  ; among  thefe,  that 
which  extends  between  Ghent  and  Bruges  is  the 
principal. 

The  Flemings  are  of  the  Rornifj  church,  and 
Philip  II.  ereCted  three  new  bifhoprics  here,  thofe 
of  Ghent,  Bruges , and  Tpres.  The  inhabitants  boaft 
of  their  being  the  inventors  of  fome  important  arts. 
They  were  the  firft  in  Europe  who  began  to  fupport 
themfelves  by  weaving,  and  by  dying  of  cloths  and 
fluffs  ; and  at  Courtray  was  discovered  the  manner 
of  weaving  all  forts  of  figures  in  linen.  In  the  four- 


teenth century  William  Van  Beukelfzon,  a native 
of  Viervilet , taught  the  method  of  curing  herrings, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  John  Van  Dyck  in- 
vented painting  in  oil.  Indeed  at  prefent  the  manu- 
factures of  Flanders  are  far  from  being  in  their  for- 
mer flourilhing  ftate.  There  are  here,  however, 
ftill  made  filk  and  woollen  fluffs,  brocade,  cotton, 
camblets,  linen,  filk,  lace,  tapeftries,  wrought  cur- 
tains, bed-coverlets,  and  other  worked  fluffs. 

This  country  became  fubjeCt  to  the  earls  of  Flan- 
ders  in  the  ninth  century;  and  in  959  Baldwin  III. 
the  fourth  count,  introduced  weaving,  and  alfo  ap- 
pointed fairs  and  trade.  In  1369,  Philip  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  marrying  Margaret  III.  daughter 
and  heirefs  to  count  Lewis  I.  at  length  obtained  the 
county  or  earldom  of  Flanders  ; and  his  daughter 
Mary  marrying  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Aufria , 
Flanders  became  poffefled  by  the  houfe  of  Aufria. — 
The  northern  part  of  this  country  u'as  ceded  to  the- 
States-General  partly  by  the  peace  of  Munfer,  and 
partly  by  the  barrier- treaty  in  1715;  and  France  in 
1667  feized  on  the  fouthern  part. 

Flanders  confifts  of  three  parts  : the  largeft  of 
thefe,  which  is  properly  called  the  county  of  Flan- 
ders, and  w'as  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French,  has  been  divided,  according  to  the  languages 
fpoken  in  it,  into  the  German  and  W alloon.  German 
Flanders  terminates  to  the  north  on  the  North  Sea, 
to  the  eaft  on  Imperial  Flanders,  to  the  fouth  on  the 
Lys,  and  to  the  weft  on  Artois  and  the  New  Fofs  ; 
but  Walloon  Flanders  borders  to  the  north  on  Ger- 
man Flanders,  to  the  eaft  on  the  Scheld,  to  the  fouth 
on  the  territory  of  Cambray,  and  to  the  weft  on  the 
Lys  and  the  county  of  Artois.  All  this  part  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  by  virtue  of  the  ftipulation  made 
with  Francis  I.  in  1526,  let  free  from  its  dependency 
on  France.  The  fecond  part,  which  was  called  the 
Signiory  of  Flanders,  or  Imperial  Flanders,  from  its 
being  under  the  fupreme  jurifdiction  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  comprehends  the  county  of  Alof,  the 
land  of  Waes,  and  the  four  prefedlurates,  as  they 
are  called,  together  with  the  land  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Scheld.  The  third  part  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Proper  Flanders  ; this  being  neither 
dependent  on  France,  nor  the  Roman  empire,  but  is 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  counts  of  Flanders. — 
To  this  part  belong  Dendermond,  Bornheim,  and 
Geer/beg,  with  their  diftricts. 

The  parts  poffefled  by  France  and  the  United 
Provinces  will  be  treated  of  when  we  deferibe  thofe 
countries,  and  we  fhall  here  only  confider  the  ter- 
ritories in  Flanders  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Aufria. 
In  treating  of  this  country  we  fhall  deferibe  what 
is  called  its  four  members,  which  are  the  dif- 
tricts  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Tpres,  and  the  Franken- 
land  ; the  principal  places  in  which  are  Of  end  and 
Newport. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Territories  in  Flanders  belonging  to  the  Houfe  of 

Auftria ; ’with  a particular  Defcription  of  Ghent, 

Bruges,  Ypres,  Offend,  ^/Newport. 

THE  city  of  Ghent,  the  capital  of  Flan- 
ders, called  by  the  natives  Gent , or  Ghendt , by  the 
French  Gand,  and  in  Latin  Gandavum , lies  thirty-five 
miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Brtijfels , in  510  3' N. 
latitude,  and  in  30  44'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
On  account  of  the  many  running  waters  which  unite 
near  this  city  it  has  great  advantages,  both  with 
refpect  to  trade  and  ftrength ; for  not  only  the 
Scheld  receives  the  Lys  in  this  town,  but  from  hence 
to  Damme  runs  the  Lieve , which  is  properly  a canal, 
the  digging  of  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1228, 
and,  befides  feveral  rivulets,  receives  into  it  the 
Caele.  The  canal  which  extends  from  hence  to 
Bruges,  and  from,  thence  to  Of  end,  was  begun  in 
1613,  and  is  very  remarkable.  From  another  canal, 
which  runs  to  the  north,  a branch  extends  from  Ro- 
denhuyfen  to  Sas  Van  Ghent.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
here  feveral  other  canals  and  rivers.  The  city  of 
Ghent  is  of  confiderable  extent,  its  compafs  within 
the  walls  being  computed  at  forty-five  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  forty  Roman  feet.  The  rivers  and  canals 
within  the  city  divide  it  into  twenty-fix  iflands, 
which  are  joined  by  as  many  great  bridges,  and  fe- 
venty-two  fmaller  ones  •,  and,  by  {hutting  up  the 
fluices,  the  country,  for  a mile  round,  may  be  laid 
under  water.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel  built  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  confiding  of  four  regular 
baftions ; but  is  not  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  as  to  command  it,  and  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  awe. 

This  city,  at  the  requeft  of  Philip  II.  was  erefted 
into  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  made  fuftragan  to  Mech- 
lin : the  celebrated  Cornelius  Janfenius,  from  whom 
the  Janfenifts,  that  have  raifed  fuch  dilputes  in 
France,  have  their  name,  was  the  firft  bifhop.  This 
diocefe  contains  feven  deaneries,  and  a hundred  and 
eighty-three  parifhes,  feven  of  which  are  within  the 
city.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  is  a fine,  large,  and  ancient  ftru&ure.  There 
is  alfo  a collegiate  and  fix  parifh-churches.  The  ab- 
bot of  the  Benediftine  abbey  of  St.  Peter  ftyles  him- 
felf  primate  of  Flanders,  and  prelident  of  the  Ne- 
tkerland  cloifters.  Here  are  alfo  two  abbies  for 
monks,  feven  other  monafteries,  and  what  is  called 
the  Templehof,  which  belongs  to  the  order  of  St. 
John,  and,  until  the  fupprelfion  of  the  order,  two 
colleges  of  Jefuits,  with  twenty-two  nunneries,  two 
Beguine-houfes,  a feminarv  belonging  to  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Ghent , with  feveral  hofpitals  and  chapels. 

There  are  in  this  city  thirteen  market-places,  feven 
of  which  are  large  •,  particularly  that  called  the  Fri- 
days market  is  the  molt  exteniive,  and  remarkable 
for  a noble  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who 
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was  born  in  this  city,  drafted  in  his  imperial  robes, 
and  ftanding  on  a pedellal  in  the  middle  of  the 
fquare. 

Upon  a bridge  built  over  the  Lys  ftand  two  brafs 
ftatues,  reprefenting  a man  ready  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  another  man.  The  fame  figures  are  alfo  painted 
in  the  town-houfe  ; the  ftory  of  which  is  thus  re- 
lated : A father  and  fon  being  both  condemned  to 
death,  a pardon  was  afterward  offered  to  either  of 
them  that  would  be  the  other’s  executioner.  After 
along  conteft,  the  father  prevailed  upon  the  foi  to 
fave  his  own  life,  by  taking  away  his  ; but  juft  as 
the  fon  was  ready  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  the  blade 
either  broke  in  the  air,  or  flew  out  of  the  han- 
dle, which  being  confidered  as  a moft  Angular  in- 
ftance  of  the  interpofition  of  Providence,  they  were 
both  pardoned. 

The  town-houfe  is  a double  building,  with  two 
fronts,  one  of  ancient  architecture,  and  the  other  in 
the  modern  tafte,  and  very  beautiful.  It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1600,  and  was  twenty  years  in  finifhing. 
Near  this  building  {lands  a high  tower  called  the 
Belfrey,  to  which  is  an  afeent  of  above  three  hun- 
dred fteps.  Here  is  a fine  clock,  with  a chime  of 
bells,  the  largeft  of  which,  called  Rowland,  weighs 
eleven  thoufand  pounds.  On  the  top  of  this  tower 
is  a dragon  of  gilt  copper,  faid  to  have  been 
fent  from  Confatitinople  by  Baldwin  IX.  earl  of  Flan- 
ders. 

The  trade  of  Ghent  principally  confifts  in  cloths, 
fluffs,  and  filks,  of  which  fuch  quantities  are  made 
here,  that  among  the  fifty  companies  of  tradefmen, 
thofe  concerned  in  thefe  commodities  are  faid  to 
form  a third  part. 

The  magiftracy  confifts  of  burgo-mafters,  echevins 
or  aldermen,  and  counfellors,  annually  chofen  from 
among  the  principal  inhabitants  ; and  thefe  have  at 
their  head  an  high-bailiff'.  This  city  is  the  feat  of 
the  council  of  Flanders,  from  which  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  grand  council  of  Mechlin. 

In  the  year  1539  the  inhabitants  being  over- 
loaded with  taxes,  revolted  againft  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  implored  the  affiftance  of  Francis  I. 
king  of  France  ; but  he  refufed  to  comply  with  their 
requeft.  Charles,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  fet  out 
immediately,  palled  through  France , and,  having  ar- 
rived at  Ghent,  punifhed  the  inhabitants  with  Angu- 
lar feverity  : he  caufed  twenty-fix  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  be  executed  ; banifhed  a ftill  greater 
number,  confifcating  all  their  effefbs  ; took  from  the 
city  its  artillery,  arms,  and  privileges  ; condemned 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  a fine  of  above  twelve  hun» 
dred  thoufand  crowns ; fentenced  the  magiftrates 
to  walk  in  public  proceffion  with  a rope  about  their 
necks ; and,  that  the  citizens  might  never  be  able  to 
recover  their  former  privileges,  he  built  the  above- 
mentioned  citadel.  By  thefe  means  he  made  almoll: 
a defart  of  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  ci- 
ties in  Europe.  But  it  has  fince  in  a great  meafure 
recovered  its  ancient  fplendor,  though  it  is  faid, 
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il'it  "hot-  '...ill'  of  its  extent  within  the  walls  is  built 
lipon. 

In  1576  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands, 
ex.  <:pt  thole  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  concluded 
the  (..mous  treaty  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  the 
y>r  'cioal  articles  of  which  were,  that  the  Spanijl), 
a;i  all  other  foreign  troops,  fhould  evacuate  the 
N<  .he:  lands  ; that  Hoi l and  and  Zealand  Ihould  con- 
t.aue  united  with  the  other  provinces  ; and  that  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  country,  fhould  be  maintained.  This  treaty 
was  approved  and  ratified  by  Philip  II.  but  with  no 
defign  to  keep  it  ; for  the  duke  of  Arfchot  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province  of  Flanders , made 
a magnificent  entry  into  the  city  cf  Ghent,  and  three 
days  after  the  citizens  affembled,  and  demanded  the 
refioration  of  all  the  privileges  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  by  Charles  V.  which  being  refufed  them, 
theyleized  the  duke,  the  hilltops  of  Bruges  and  Tpres , 
with  To  ne  other  lords,  whom  they  kept  prifoners  ; 
after  which  they  took  an  oath  to  the  prince  of 
0,tmne,  fubferibed  to  the  Union  of  Utrecht:  and 
d Imfiife,  who  had  affifted  in  this  great  event,  was 
made  firft  echevin,  of  the  city;  but  in  1584  they 
again  lubinitted  to  the  king  of  Spain ; upon  which 
d’lmbife  was  depofed,  and  foon  after  publicly  be- 
headed. In  1678,  the  city  was  befieged  by  the 
French,  and  Lewis  XIV.  came  before  it  in  perfon, 
when,  though  the  citizens  cut  their  dykes,  and  laid 
part  of  the  country  under  water,  both  the  town  and 
citadel  were  foon  taken  ; bur  about  four  months  af- 
ter. the  French  reftored  it  to  the  Spaniards  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimrguen.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1 700,  the  French  again 
le.zed.ee  city;  but  in  1706  it  iurrendered  to  the 
flies,  after  the  battle  of  Rami  Hies . In  1708,  the 
■ / 'urpriled  it,  tot  ether  with  Bruges,  and  threw 
; mi  0 it  for  its  defence;  but  the  city  of 

L:  V . C > been  taken  by  the  allies  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fan  c yea:,  the  French  were  obliged  to  furrender 
Ghent,  after  a few  days  fiege.  It  continued  in  pof- 
feffion  of  tin  houfe  of  Aujlria  till  the  year  1745, 
when  the  Ft  ich  again  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
it,  bat  rdlored  it  to  the  emperor  at  the  peace  cf 
Aix-la-  Chapelle. 

The  ditlriift  of  Ghent  is  very  confiderable,  and  con- 
tains the  county  of  Alojl , with  its  capital  ; Oudenard , 
celebrated  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; the  town 
and  caftellany  of  Court  ray;  the  county  of  Waes  ; 
the  town  and  lordlhip  of  Denderrnonde , and  other 
places.  • 

The  city  of  Bruges,  in  Latin  Bruga , by  the  Flem- 
ings called  Brugge,  or  3:  ttggctt,  from  a bridge  named 
BrugfloA,  near  which  flood  a chapel  that  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  building  of  the  city,  is  feated  in  31°  16' 
N.  latitude,  and  30  16’ E.  longitude.  Llere  are  feve- 
ral  canals,  one  of  which  leads  to  O/feud,  Newport, 

u rues , and  Dunkirk  ; and  can  carry  vefiels  of  four 


hundred  tons,  which  come  up  to  the  bafon  of  Bruges. 
The  falt-water  is  kept  from  mixing  with  the  canal  by 
means  of  'Unices  and  other  machines.  Befides  this 
a canal  leads  to  Ghent,  another  to  Damme , and  a 
third  to  Slays.  Thefe  contain  ftagnant  water,  tho’ 
the  ground  is  eighteen  feet  lower  toward  the  fea 
than  in  the  town  at  the  Ghent  gate;  but  the  water 
in  the  city  may  be  foon  renewed  by  letting  it  run 
gently  into  the  lea,  by  means  of  three  fluices.  As 
Bruges  has  neither  rivers  nor  fprings,  frelh  water 
is  conveyed  thither  from  the  rivers  Lys  and  the 
Scheld,  by  means  of  pipes. 

The  flreets  of  Bruges  are  large  and  ftraight  ; it 
has  alfo  feveral  fine  fquares,  particularly  the  Friday's 
market-place,  from  whence  fix  great  flreets  lead  to 
fix  principal  gates.  At  one  end  of  this  fquare  Hands 
a fine  fleeple,  533  Heps  high,  with  a curious  chime 
of  bells.  This  fquare  is  planted  with  feveral  rows 
of  trees. 

Tire  fquare,  called  the  Burgh,  from  the  caftle  of' 
that  name,  is  furrounded  with  many  fine  buildings, 
as  the  town-houfe,  which  is  a handfome  Gothic 
ftruflure,  adorned  with  the  pictures  of  many  earls 
and  countefles  of  Flanders ; the  cathedral ; the  bi- 
fiiop’s  palace,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood  of 
Our  Saviour. 

The  cathedral  is  a very  ancient  building,  and  has 
thirty-two  canons.  Here  are  alfo  two  other  colle- 
giate-churches, one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady,  and  has  a chapter  compofed  of  a provoft  and 
twelve  canons  ; the  other  is  the  church  of  St.  Savi- 
our, and  has  a chapter,  confilling  of  a dean  and  fix- 
teen  canons  : the  former  of  thefe  two  laft  firuclures 
is  very  beautiful,  and  has  a fine  fleeple,  lo  high  that 
it  may  be  feen  at  fea  in  failing  to  Ojlend. 

There  are  here  five  other  parochial  churches,  four- 
teen chapels,  twelve  monafteries,  and  nineteen  nun- 
neries, and  until  of  late  a college  of  Jeiuits.  The 
pulpit  in  the  Dominican  church  is  efteemed  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  workman  fhip  ; the  wood  which  fup- 
ports  the  top  is  cut  out  like  ropes,  and  feems  to  bend 
like  them.  Among  the  pictures  there  is  here  fhewn 
a remarkable  one  of  the  marriage  of  our  Saviour  with 
St.  Catharine  of  Sienna;  the  Virgin  Mary  joins  their 
hands,  St.  Dominic  performs  the  office  of  prieft,  and 
old  king  David  plays  upon  the  harp  at  the  wedding. 

The  Carthufians  have  a large  monaftery,  and  the 
circuit  of  their  kitchen-garden,  cells,  and  little  gar- 
dens, is  about  an  Englijls  mile.  All  the  fathers  em- 
ploy themfelves  in  following  fome  kind  of  trade,  and 
convert  their  cells  into  workfhops. 

T he  Carmelite  church  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
city,  and  has  a beautiful  monument  cf  Henry  Jer- 
mvn,  lord  Dover,  a peer  cf  England ; but  the  moffc 
noble  edifice  in  the  city  is  the  monaftery  of  the  Ber- 
nardinerx  The  abbot’s  apartment  is  very  magnificent, 
and  thofe  of  the  monks  very  neat.  They  keep  a 
fumptuous  table,  on  which  is  placed  every  thing  in 
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feafon,  and  have  country-feats  depending  on  the  ab- 
bey, to  which  they  go  a hunting,  and  even  keep  their 
own  coaches. 

Among  the  many  nunneries  in  this  city  are  two 
Englijb,  one  of  Auguftine  nuns,  who  are  all  ladies  of 
high  rank  : Thefe  nuns  generally  entertain  Grangers 
at  the  grate  with  wine  and  fvveetmeats.  The  other 
Engli/h  nunnery,  called  the  Pelicans,  is  a ftri&er  or- 
der, and  the  nuns  wear  a coarfer  drefs. 

There  are  few  cities  where  the  poor  and  orphans 
are  fo  well  taken  care  of  as  at  Bruges  ; for  here  are 
feveral  alms-houfes  and  hofpitals  for  their  mainte- 
nance, among  which  is  one  called  the  School  of  the 
Orphans,  founded  in  14x1,  where  a hundred  and 
thirty  orphan  boys  are  educated  and  brought  up  to 
learning,  or  fome  trade,  according  to  their  genius  or 
inclination.  They  are  drefled  in  cloth  coats,  half  of 
which  is  brown  and  the  other  half  red,  and  wear  flat 
caps.  This  fchool  has  produced  feveral  bifhops  and 
abbots,  who,  to  flaew  their  gratitude,  have  fent  their 
pkflures  to  adorn  the  feminary. 

Bruges  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  worked 
cottons,  fine  woollen  fluffs,  linen,  and  lace,  all  which 
are  made  here  ; where  are  many  perlons  employed  in 
manufacturing  fuflians  and  tapeftries.  The  tradefmen 
are  divided  into  fixty-eight  companies. 

Above  two  hundred  years  ago  this  city  was  very 
flourifning,  as  merchants  from  ail  parts  of  Europe  re- 
forted  hither,  where  the  feveral  nations  had  their  dif- 
tinfft  houfes  magnificently  built,  with  warehoufes  for 
the  merchandife  they  either  imported  or  exported. — 
Each  nation  had  alfo  its  refpective  confui,  and  here 
are  ftill  fhewn  feventeen  ancient  palaces  in  which 
thefe  confuls  refided  •,  aifo  the  cloth- hall,  fayes-hall, 
and  baize-hal!  which  are  fpacious  rooms  that  belonged 
to  the  Englljh  ; under  thefirft  of  thefe  runs  a canal  of 
fuch  depth,  that  it  :s  faid  bilanders  of  burden  can  en- 
ter the  very  hall. 

Eut  the  trade  of  this  city  firft  fuffered  greatly  by 
the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  againfl  the  archduke 
Maximilian,  who  had  married  Mary  the  heirefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  The  citizens  had  even  the 
prefumption  to  keep  that  prince  in  cuftody,  to  affront 
his  fervants,  and  ill-treat  his  officers  ; but  when  their 
rebellion  had  continued  about  twelve  months,  dread- 
ing the  confequences,  they  implored  their  fovereign’s 
mercy.  This  happened  in  1490.  Fifty  or  fixty  of 
the  inhabi:ants  were,  however,  fentenced  to  fuffer 
death,  a ltill  greater  number  was  baniflied,  and  the 
city  was  obliged  to  pay  a large  fine. 

Ever  lince  the  cities  of  Antwerp  and  Amjlerdam 
have  enlarged  their  commerce,  that  of  Bruges  has 
been  declining  ; fo  that  it  is  far  from  being  fo  popu- 
lous as  formerly.  There  are  ftill,  however,  in  Bruges 
feveral  very  rich  merchants  ; who  meet  daily  in  the 
great  market-place,  which  has  been  their  exchange 
from  the  year  1715. 

Here  are  ieveral  courts  for  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs  j the  princi- 
pal is  that  of  the  magiftrates  of  Bruges,  compofed  of 


two  burgomafters,  twelve  eehevins  or  aldermen, 
twelve  counfellors,  fix  penfioners,  and  twotreafurers 
Thefe  have  tire  government  of  the  city,  and  adminii- 
terjuftice  among  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  another  court  for  the  government  of  the 
liberty,  which  has  a magiftracy  of  its  own,  confifting 
of  four  burgomafters,  twenty-leven  eehevins,  fix  pen- 
fioners, and  two  treafurers.  The  two  laft  hold 
their  employments  for  life.  This  court  is  held  at 
Bruges  in  an  old  caftle  called  the  Burg,  or  Fortrefs. 
In  the  hall  where  they  meet  are  feveral  good  pictures, 
particularly  the  Laft  Judgment,  by  Backer,  adil'ciple 
of  Rubens. 

We  are  now  come  to  Ypres  or  Ipres , in  Latin  Ipra , 
which  is  feated  on  the  little  river  fpre  or  Iperlee , in 
50°  57'  N.  latitude,  and  in  2°  5 1 E.  longitude. 

The  buildings  make  a pretty  handfome  appearance, 
though  the  fronts  are  of  timber.  Its  public  ftruttures 
are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Martin,  five  parifti  churches, 
one  college  of  Jefuits  now  fecularized,  fix  monafteries, 
one  epifcopal  feminary,  eight  nunneries,  and  fome 
hofpitals  and  alms-houfes.  Here  is  alfo  a fchool  for 
boys,  and  another  for  poor  girls,  where  they  are 
taught  what  trade  they  like  beft  ; and,  when  able  to 
get  their  living,  are  lent  out  with  a certain  fum  of 
money  tofet  them  up.  One-third  part  of  this  town 
confifts  of  churches,  convents,  and  other  religious 
houfes.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop  under  the  archbi- 
Ihop  of  Mechlin , and  one  of  the  barrier  places  which 
was  ceded  to  the  States-General  in  1715.  It  has  un- 
dergone feveral  calamities  by  fire,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  French , particularly  in  the  year 
1744,  when  it  was  given  up  by  tire  Dutch  garrifon 
almoft  as  foon  as  the  French  came  before  it,  together 
with  the  territory  belonging  to  the  town,  which  con- 
fifts of  a very  fruitful  country,  containing  two  or 
three  final!  towns,  and  as  many  villages.. 

Ostend,  in  Latin  OJlenda , is  called  by  the  Fle- 
mings Ooftende,  and  is  feated,  according  to  Mr.  Mafi- 
kelyne’s  tables,  in  510  14'  N.  latitude,  and  in  2°  56' 
E.  longitude  from  G>  eavwicb , in  a marfhy  foil,  among 
a variety  of  canals ; it  being  almoft  furrounded  by 
two  of  the  largeft  of  them,  into  which  flops  of  great 
burden  may  enter  with  the  tide.  It  is  well  fortified, 
and  has  a ftrong  rampart,  a deep  ditch,  and  eight  re- 
gular baftions  ; and  the  fea  may  be  let  in  round  the 
town  for  a confiderable  extent  of  ground,  by  which, 
means  it  is  rendered  almoft  impregnable.  This  city 
is  alfo  defended  by  feveral  forts  which  encompafs  it. 

The  buildings  in  OJlerid  are  but  low,  but  are  pretty 
uniform,  and  the  ftreets  are  ftraight  and  regular. — 
Its  principal  church  is  that  of  St,  Peter,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  1712,  and  has  been  handfomely  re- 
built. Idere  are  feveral  convents  of  friars  and  nuns, 

and  an  hofpital  founded  by  the  citizens  in  1403 

The  inhabitants  labour  under  want  of  freflx  water, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  get  from  Bruges,  whence 
the  brewers  fetch  it  in  boats,  and  lodge  it  in  a large 
refer  voir,  near  the  harbour. 
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The  body  of  the  magiftracy  is  compofed  of  a bailiff, 
a burgomafter,  feven  echevins,  and  a treafurer.  They 
are  all  changed  every  year,  except  the  bailiff,  whofe 
place  is  for  life. 

This  city  is  particularly  famous  for  the  long  fiege  it 
fu Rained  again  ft  the  Spaniards , from  the  fifth  of  July 
i6ot  to  the  twenty-fecond  of  September  1604,  when 
it  fiurrendered  upon  good  terms.  Its  brave  defence 
againlt  the  archduke  Albert  of  Aufiria,  and  the  mar- 
quis Ambrofe  Spinola,  maybe  juftly  afcribed  to  the 
fupplies  lent  from  England , and  the  good  conduct  of 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  a native  of  that  country.  The  Spa- 
niards are  laid  to  have  loll  near  eighty  thoufand  men 
before  the  place  ; though,  when  they  firft  inverted  it, 
they  did  not  expert  it  to  hold  out  a fortnight,  which 
induced  the  archduchefs  to  make  a vow,  that  Ihe 
would  never  fhift  herfelf  till  it  was  taken.  The  num- 
ber who  were  killed  or  died  in  the  town  during  the 
liege  is  reckoned  at  about  fifty  thoufand,  not  that  lo 
many  men  were  in  the  place  at  once,  but  fupplies 
were  continually  fending  from  England  and  Holland. 
Hiftory  informs  us,  that  during  the  firft  fix  months 
the  beiiegers  fired  a hundred  and  fifty-five  thoufand 
five  hundred  cannon-balls,  of  about  thirty  pounds 
weight  •,  and  that  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fiege  the 
city  had  received  above  three  hundred  thoufand  can- 
non-fhot,  frequently  under  covert  of  the  dead  bodies, 
with  which  the  befieged  filled  the  breaches.  When 
at  laft  they  furrendered,  it  was  neither  for  want  of 
men  nor  provifions,  the  harbour  having  been  open  all 
the  time,  and  fupplies  conftantly  coming  in,  but 
merely  for  want  of  ground,  which  the  enemy  had 
gained  foot  by  foot,  till  the  befieged  had  not  fo  much 

left  as  would  contain  men  enough  to  defend  it. 

Prince  Maurice  had  feveral  times  attempted  to  relieve 
it,  but  to  no  purpofe,  the  Spaniards  being  too  ftrongly 
intrenched,  and  his  army  too  fmall  to  force  them. — 
Hiftory  alfo  mentions  this  remarkable  circumftance, 
that  the  Spaniards  fhot  fuch  a number  of  bullets 
againft  the  fand-hill  bulwark,  where  they  ftuck,  that 
it  becameas  a wall  of  iron  and  dallied  the  frefli  bullets 
that  hit  it  to  pieces.  In  fhort,  when  the  garrifon,  by 
virtue  of  the  capitulation,  retired  to  Sluys , prince 
Maurice  received  them  with  as  much  honour,  for 
trheir  brave  defence,  as  if  they  had  come  from  a con- 
queft.  In  16^8'cardinal  Mazarine  attempted  to  take 
this  city  by  llratagem,  and  lent  marfhal  d’Auinont 
with  fome  men  of  war  to  furprife  it  •,  but  the  marlhal 
himfelf,  with  the  fhips,  was  taken.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  French  feized  upon  OJlend  ; 
but  in  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Rami  Hies,  the  allies 
befieged  and  took  it.  During  the  laft  fiege  the  town- 
houfe,  which  was  a pretty  building,  was  entirely 
beaten  down,  with  its  chime  of  bells,  reckoned  the 
fineft  in  Flanders ; but  this  ftrudlure  has  been  rebuilt 
in  a more  ftately  manner. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  formed  a defign  to  draw 
to  this  city  the  trade  of  the  Eajl  Indies ; for  which 
purpofe  he  eftablilhed  here  the  famous  OJlend  compa- 


ny. This  fcheme  was  privately  encouraged  by  fome 
Englijh  and  Dutch  merchants  ; but  it  met  with  a ftre- 
nuous  oppofition  from  the  maritime  powers,  who 
took  fome  of  the  fhips  of  that  company,  while  on 
their  return  from  the  Indies ; and,  after  many  nego- 
tiations, at  laft,  in  1731,  that  company  was  abolilh- 
ed.  OJlend  was  alfo  taken  by  the  French  in  1745,  but 
reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  by  the  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  in  1748.  It  was  again  reftored  by  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  in  1762,  but  the  article 
refpefling  it  was  omitted  in  the  definitive  treaty,  the 
place  having  been  delivered  up  before  its  execution. 

When  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  States  firft  broke  out,  this  place  became  a 
great  mart  of  trade  : its  former  populoufnefs  was  pre- 
fently  doubled,  and  the  town  increafed  in  its  build- 
ings in  almoft  the  fame  proportion.  The  late  em- 
prefs  had,  in  the  year  1769,  declared  OJlend  a free 
port,  but  her  fon,  the  preient  emperor,  has  done 
much  more  ; he  has  attempted,  without  any  oppofi- 
tion from  the  ina  me  powers,  to  open  a trade  to  the 
Eojl  Indies  from  hence,  but  without  much  fuccefs. — 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  extremely  dangerous, 
and  often  proves  fatal  to  ihips  that  refort  to  it. 

Nieuport  or  Newport  (lands  about  nine  miles 
from  OJlend , and  is  a ftrong  fea-port  town  on  the  little 
river  Iperlee.  Its  harbour  is  fecure ; but  fbips  of  great 
burthen  cannot  enter  it  even  at  high-tide,  at  which 
time  it  has  about  thirteen  feet  water.  Though  this 
city  be  pretty  well  fortified,  yet  its  principal  ftrength 
confifts  in  its  fiuices,  by  means  of  which  all  the  adja- 
cent country  may  in  a minute  be  laid  under  water. — 
The  flreets  are  wide  and  ftraight,  but  the  houfes  are 
low,  and  built  with  timber.  It  has  but  one  parifli- 
church,  which  is  reckoned  the  fineft  in  all  Flanders , 
befides  feveral  convents,  a noble  holpital  for  the  fup- 
port  of  forty  orphans,  and  a convent  of  Englijh  Car- 
thufian  friars.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  fupport  them- 
felves  by  fiihing  and  making  nets  and  cordage  for 
fhips. 

In  the  year  1600  a battle  was  fought  near  this 
town  between  the  forces  of  the  United  Provinces , 
commanded  by  prince  Maurice  of  Naffau , and  the 
Spaniards,  to  the  di  (advantage  of  the  latter;  and  in 
1745  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Auftrian  Part  of  the  County  o/'Hainault. 

The  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Rivers,  «w/Divifi- 

ons  of  the  Country  ; with  a Defcription  sf  the  City  of 

Mons. 

THE  Aufrian  part  of  the  county  of  Hai- 
nan! t,  called  by  the  Germans  Hennegau,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Flanders  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  dutchy 
of  Brabant , the  county  of  Namur,  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Liege;  on  the  fouth  by  Champagne  and  Picardy ; 
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and  on  the  weft  by  Artois  and  Flanders;  extending 
fifty-feven  miles  from  north  to  iouth,  and  about  fixty- 
four  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  air  is  good  and  moderate,  and  the  foil  pro- 
duces a great  deal  of  corn  and  rich  paftures,  on  which 
are  bred  a great  number  of  cattle.  Its  woods  and  fo- 
refts  afford  timber  for  building  and  fuel:  it  has  alio 
pit-coal,  iron,  beautiful  marble,  and  flates. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Srheld,  which  iffues  out 
of  Picardy;  the  Sclle , which  receives  into  it  the 
Hayne  and  the  H annum  ; the  Sambre,  which  iffiies  out 
of  Picardy  ; and  the  Bender , which  rifes  here,  and 
runs  into  Flanders. 

In  the  whole  country  are  reckoned  twenty-four 
towns  *,  the  number  of  villages  is  by  fome  computed 
at  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  but  by  others  only  at  lix 
hundred  and  fourteen.  The  clergy  were  uncommon- 
ly rich,  and  in  this  county  were  fixteen  abbies  for 
monks,  and  ten  for  nuns,  together  with  twelve  chap- 
ters, and  many  monafteries  and  convents,  but  the 
prefent  emperor  has  taken  pofleftion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  church,  and  almoft  annihilated  the  confequence 
of  the  clergy. 

The  ftates  of  this  county  confift  of  three  chambers  : 
to  the  firft  belong  the  clergy,  to  the  fecond  the  anci- 
ent genuine  nobility,  and  to  the  third  the  deputies  of 
the  towns  : each  chamber  has  only  one  voice  ; and 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  each  have  their  feat  at  Mans. 
The  fovereign  alfo  fends  two  deputies.  All  thefe 
meet  weekly ; but  the  ftates  only  at  the  command  of 
the  fovereign. 

By  the  peace  of  Pyrenees,  France  obtained  the  towns 
of  Landrecy , fhtcfncy,  Avefnes,  JVLarienburg , and  Phi- 
lipevillc  ; as  alfo  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen , Valencien- 
nes, Bouchain,  Conde,  Catnbray,  Bavay,  and  Mau- 
beuge,  with  their  refpeiftive  diftricts  ; and  by  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick , feveral  villages.  The  lioufe  of  Aujlria 
ftill  enjoys  in  this  county  thirteen  fmall  towns,  with 
feveral  principalities  and  fome  villages.  The  princi- 
pal place  in  this  county  is 

Mons,  a very  large,  fine,  ftrong,  and  rich  city,  the 
capital  of  Hainault.  It  is  called  by  the  Flemings  Ber- 
gen, and  in  Latin  Montes  ; it  is  feated  on  a hill  near 
the  junftion  of  the  rivers  Hayne  and  Frouille , and  is 
alfo  partly  built  in  the  plain,  in  50°  30'  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  30  36'  eaft  longitude.  The  little  river 
Frouille  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  fills  its  three 
ditches  ; after  which  it  runs  into  the  'Hayne.  Here 
are  fluices  by  which  the  neighbouring  country  maybe 
overflowed,  except  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  where  the 
ground  being  fomewhat  higher,  they  haveraifed  good 
baftions,  which  render  the  approaches  of  an  enemy 
very  difficult.  The  city  contains  above  four  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  houfes.  The  buildings  are  beauti- 
ful, the  ftreets  large,  the  market-place  fpacious,  and 
the  public  buildings  are  very  magnificent. 

The  city  contains  fix  parilh  churches,  two  of  which 
are  collegiate,  one  college  of  Jefuits,  now  fupprefled, 
and  feveral  cloifters.  Here  is  a famous  abbey  or 
chapter  of  canoneffes,  founded  by  St.  Waltrude. — 
The  chapter  confifts  of  thirteen  canoneffes,  who,  it  is 
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faid,  muff:  prove  their  nobility  by  fixteen  dcfcents. 
They  are  obliged  to  afllft  at  morning-fervice  in  their 
canonical  habits  and  the  reft  of  the  day  may  wear 
a fumptuous  apparel,  and  even  fpend  their  time  in 
dancing,  hinging,  and  free  converfation  ; they  are  even 
permitted  to  leave  the  abbey  and  marry.  This  chap- 
ter is  governed  by  four  of  the  ©ldeft  canoneffes. 

Their  church  is  a very  fine  ftruflure,  moft  of  its  cha- 
pels and  altars  being  built  with  marble  and  jafper, 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  ftatues.  This  is  alfo  a pa- 
riffi  church,  to  which  the  nobility,  magiftracy,  coun- 
fellors,  and  officers  of  ftate  belong. 

This  city  has  frequently  fuffered  the  dreadful  cala- 
mities of  war.  In  May  1572  count  Lewis  of  NaJJau , 
brother  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  took  it  by  ftratagem 
without  oppofition  ; but  Frederic  of  Toledo,  the  duke 
of  Alva's  fon,  befieged  it  in  June  following,  and 
took  it  in  September,  notwithftanding  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  relieve  the  place.  In 
1677  marfhal  d’  Humieres,  who  commanded  the 
French,  inverted  Mons,  and  had  greatly  ctiftreff’ed  that 
city  ; when  the  next  year  the  prince  of  Orange,  af- 
terwards king  William  III.  advanced  to  its  relief  with 
thirty  thoufand  men,  and  attacked  by  furprile  the 
French  army  under  the  duke  of  Luxemburg , who  was 
encamped  at  Cajliaux  and  St.  Denys,  in  order  to  co- 
ver the  blockade  ; the  battle  was  exceeding  bloody, 
and  the  prince  obtained  the  advantage.  The  next 
day  the  blockade  was  raifed,  and  hoftilities  ceafed,  up- 
on the  prince’s  acquainting  the  duke,  that  the  peace 
had  been  figned  at  Nimeguen. 

The  French  again  inverted  this  place  in  1691,  when 
Lewis  XIV.  with  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  were 
prefent,  and  marfhal  Luxemburg  commanded  the  ar- 
my of  obfervation.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  and  the  city  was  obliged  to 
furrender  on  the  ninth  of  April  following,  mort  oi 
the  houfes  having  been  beaten  down  by  the  befiegeis 
bombs ; but  the  city  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  French 
again  feized  upon  this  city,  and  kept  poffeflion  of  it 
till  the  year  1 709,  when  it  was  inverted  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  grand  army,  under  the  mar- 
flials  Villars  and  Boufflers,  threatening  to  relieve  the 
place,  the  duke  advanced  to  give  them  battle,  and 
came  up  with  them  in  the  woods  near  the  village  of 
Malplaquet , about  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Mons  : though  the  French  lay  under  triple  intrench- 
ments,  he  boldly  attacked  them,  and  gave  them  an 
entire  defeat  ; but  with  confiderable  lofs  on  the  fide 
of  the  allies  : after  which  immediately  followed  the 
reduirtion  of  this  city,  and  the  province  of  Hainault, 
which  was  confirmed  to  the  lioufe  of  Aujlria  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  and  made  a part  of  the 
barrier.  The  French  under  marfhal  count  Saxe  again 
took  this  city  in  1746,  but  reftored  it  by  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748,  after  firft  demolifhing  its  for 
tifications. 

In  the  country  of  Hainault  are  alfo  thirte  n fmall 
towns,  and  ieveral  vihar-vS  ; and  among  the  latter  is 
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ft  f nlplaquet,  rendered  famous  by  the  above  vidlory  ob- 
tained by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  ; 
and  alfo  Steenkirk,  near  which  the  allies,  commanded 
by  king  William  111.  attacked  the  fortified  camp  of 
the  French  in  1692:  the  French  loft  more  men  than 
the  confederates  ; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
duct and  bravery  of  Armand,  prince  of  Conti,  would 
have  been  entirely  defeated. 

Voltaire  relates,  that  the  French  ladies,  to  exprefs 
their  joy  at  this  event,  wore  handkerchiefs  which 
they  called  fteenkirks,  and  all  the  new  trinkets  were 
made  a la  fteenkerque. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  County  of  Namur. 

3ts  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce  : the  Arms  and 
States  of  the  County  ; with  a particular  Defcription  of 
Namur,  its  Capital , and  alfo  an  Account  of  the  Bar- 
rier Towns. 

T PI  E county  of  Namur  is  almoft  furrounded 
by  the  bifhopric  of  Liege  and  the  dutchy  of  Brabant  ; 
but  terminates  alfo  to  the  weft  on  the  county  of  Hai- 
wault.  Its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  amounts 
to  about  thirty-one  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  to 
about  twenty  eight.  This  county  is  very  woody  and 
mountainous  ; but  the  level  parts  bear  all  forts  of 
corn.  Its  principal  riches,  however,  confift  in  its 
iron,  great  quantities  of  which  are  worked  here,  and 
converted  into  fteel.  It  has  alfo  lead  and  pit-coal, 
with  a great  deal  of  marble  and  other  ftone.  The 
Maefe  traverfes  a great  part  of  the  county,  and  at 
Namur  receives  into  it  the  the  Sambre. 

The  arms  of  the  county  are,  a lion  fable  in  a field 
or,  with  a dexter  fefle  drawn  over  the  whole  fhield. 

Namur,  or  Namen,  in  Latin  Namur  urn,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  county,  is  feated  between  two  hills  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sambre , the  rivulet  of  Verier  in,  and 
the  river  Maefe ; and  is  defended  by  a very  ftrong 
caftle,  fituated  on  a rock  between  the  Maefe  and  the 
Sambre , near  their  junction.  This  caflle  is  likewife 
defended  by  Fort  William , built  by  order  of  king 
William  III.  by  the  famous  Coehorn.  This  fort  is 
equivalent  to  another  citadel ; and  befides  thefe  there 
are  faid  to  be  above  twelve  other  forts  round  the  city, 
the  mod  conliderable  of  which  is  that  of  the  Maefe , 
oppoiite  to  the  caftle,  and  the  fort  of  Cocquclct , which 
is  fo  large,  that  it  includes  two  villages  within  its  for- 
tification \ Namur , from  the  above  works,  is  efteem- 
ed  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  Europe.  It  has  two  ftone 
bridges,  one  over  the  rivulet  of  Verier  in,  and  the 
other  over  the  Sambre. 

This  city  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  who  is  fuffraganto 
Cambray  ; and,  befides  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Albin,  the  chapter  of  which  is  contpofed  of  twenty 
canons,  here  are  two  collegiate  churches,  four  under 
pari  (la- churches,  a feminary,  thirteen  convents  of 
both  fexes,  and  until  of  late,  a college  of  Jefuits, 


who  taught  philofophy,  and  whole  church  is  a noble 
building,  all  of  red  and  black  marble,  fupported  bv 
ten  large  columns  of  black  marble,  and  adorned  with 
a beautiful  frontifpiece.  The  prince’s  palace  is  a fine 
fquare  building,  in  which  the  governor  ufually  refides. 
Here  are  likewife  feveral  hofpitals. 

The  roagiftracy  confifts  of  a grand  mayor,  who  en- 
joys his  place  for  life  5 of  a burgomafter,  and  fix 
echevins,  who  are  all  changed  every  year  by  the  go- 
vernor general.  Here  is  another  tribunal,  called  the 
fovereign  hailliage,  compofed  of  fix' advocates,  with 
the  governor  at  their  head.  Thefe  judge  kn  all  feudal 
cafes  ; but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  grand  council  at 
Mechlin. 

In  the  year  1602  Lewis  XIV.  belieged  this  city  in 
perfon,  when,  after  opening  the  trenches,  it  held  out 
only  fix  days  ; but  in  1695  was  retaken  by  William  III. 
after  a moft  bloody  fiege : marfhal  Boufflers  com- 
manded in  the  town,  with  a garrifon  of  no  lefs  than 
fixteen  thoufand  men,  and  Villeroy  without,  at  the 
head  of  a hundred  thoufand  ; but  did  not  dare  to  at- 
tempt its  relief.  Befides  the  marfhal,  there  were  fe- 
veral general  officers,  and  twenty  engineers,  in  the 
city  ; and  the  garrifon  fought  fo  defperately,  that 
when  the  city  was  taken  no  more  than  four  thoufand 
men  were  left.  LTpon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king 
of  Spain , the  French  feized  this  city,  and  held  it 
during  queen  Anne’s  wars ; but  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  it  was  reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Aujiria.  In 
1 7 1 2 it  was  ceded  by  Philip  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria » 
and  in  1715  was  given  to  the  States  General  as  a bar- 
rier town  to  be  garrifoned  by  them  ; but  in  1746  the 
French  again  made  t’nemfelves  mafters  of  it,  and  kept 
it  till  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  the  Aufrian 
Netherlands , it  will  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of 
the  barrier  towns.  By  the  barrier  treaty,  concluded 
in  1715;,  between  the  emperor  and  the  States  Gene- 
ral, the  former  confented  that  the  latter  fhould  alone 
garrifon  Namur,  Tottrnay , Tpres,  and  feveral  other 
places,  either  with  their  own  troops,  or  with  fuch  as 
the  emperor  had  no  reafon  to  fufpect.  The  emperor 
was  to  nominate  the  governors,  but  both  they  and 
the  garrifon  alfo  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  ftates.  The  officers  were  to  defend  the  places  in- 
trufted  to  them,  and  in  their  military  capacity  were 
only  fubjedt  to  the  ftates,  though  they  took  an  oath  to 
the  emperor  to  hold  and  maintain  them  for  the  houfe 
of  Aujiria.  The  troops  of  the  States  General,  when 
in  garrifon,  were  permitted  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion.  During  the  war  which  was  terminated  in 
1748  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  thefe  barrier 
towns  were  greatly  damaged  ; and  fince  that  time  ma- 
ny difficulties  have  arifen  relating  to  them,  between 
the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  States  General ; at  length, 
in  the  year  1781,  the  prefent  emperor  intirely  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  the  barrier  places,  ex- 
cept Namur,  and  obliged  the  States  to  remove  their 
troops,  and  to  furrender  up  to  him  the  city  of  Na- 
mur itfelf. 
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Of  the  UNITED  NET  H ERLA  N D S. 


SECT.  I. 

‘Their  Situation,  Extent,  and  Climate  : the  Difeafes  of 
the  Inhabitants : the  Dykes,  Dams,  and  Canals  ne- 
ceffary  to  exclude  the  Sea,  drain  the  Lands,  and  pro- 
mote Commerce.  The  Produce  of  the  Country,  its 
Rivers,  and  Fiiheries. 

TH  E name  of  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries , 
by  which  all  the  feventeen  provinces  are  called, 
is  doubtlefs  derived  from  the  low  lituation  of  tnofe 
countries ; the  inhabitants  themfelves  call  the 
country  Belgium ; but  the  French,  like  mod  other 
nations,  llyle  it  Le  Pais  Bas,  or  the  Low  Countries. 
This  traft  lies  between  Germany  and  France,  and  its 
greateft  length,  as  taken  nortn-eaft  along  the  fide  of 
the  ocean,  is  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  on  the  fouth  fide. 

The  feven  United  Provinces,  of  which  we  are 
here  to  treat,  form  only  the  northern  part  of  this 
tract  ■,  which  borders  to  the  fouth  on  Aujlrian  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant,  juft  deferibed  ; to  the  eaft  on  the 
upper  quarters  of  the  dutchies  of  Guelders  and  Cleve, 
the  bilhopric  of  Munjler,  the  county  of  Bentheim , 
and  the  principality  of  Eaf  Friejland;  and  to  the 
north  and  weft  on  the  Northern  Sea.  The  feven  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  notwithstanding  the  figure  the  Dutch 
have  made,  and  at  prefent  make,  in  Europe,  is  no 
more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
a hu/idred  in  breadth. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  marfhes ; which  are 
not  without  their  advantages,  as  they  yield  good  turf 
for  fuel,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Gro- 
ningen, Overyjjel , and  Drenthe , they  are  efteemed  fo 
fecure  a fence  againft  Germany,  that  draining  them  in 
order  for  cultivation  is  prohibited  by  law,  though  this 
prohibition  is  not  univerfally  regarded. 

But  thefe  morafies,  joined  to  the  low  {filiation  of 
the  country  near  the  lea,  occafion  a damp  air,  and 
frequent  rains,  which,  as  well  as  the  thick  fogs,  are 
more  particularly  brought  on  by  the  wefterly  winds, 
that  prevail  in  thefe  parts  with  great  violence.  The 
general  diftempers  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  gout  and 
feurvy.  Coughs  and  rheums  are  alfo  very  common 
here,  particularly  in  the  fenny  parts  near  the  fea, 
where  the  mud,  during  the  ebb,  emits  putrid  efflu- 
via ; and  continual  retchings  are  likewife  very  fre- 
quent. 

As  the  land  is  for  the  mod  part  level,  and  in  many 
places  lies  even  lower  than  the  fea,  it  is  not  only 
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fenced  againft  any  inundations  from  the  ocean  and  the 
rivers  at  a prodigious  expence,  by  dykes  and  dams,  but 
for  the  draining  of  the  waters  innumerable  ditches  at  , 
cut : the  waters  fo  drained  are  carried  oil  by  wind- 
mills, and  conveyed  into  canals,  from  whence  they 
are  conducted  by  means  of  fluices  into  the  rivers, 
Thefe  dykes,  ditches,  and  canals,  give  the  country  a 
lingular  appearance,  and  by  being  planted  with  beau- 
tiful rows  of  trees,  interfperfed  with  villas  and  gar- 
dens, are  of  infinite  convenience  to  merchants  and 
travellers.  The  treckfchuyts,  or  barks,  which  are 
drawn  here  by  horfes,  go  off  every  day  dining  fum- 
mer,  and  at  certain  Hated  times  pafs  from  one  place 
to  another. 

As  a great  part  of  the  foil  confifts  of  heath  and 
fandy  downs,  it  is  far  from  affording  a fufficieftt  fup- 
port  to  the. inhabitants,  nor  can  all  their  induftry  uied 
in  agriculture,  draw  from  it  as  much  grain  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  home  confumption.  But  this  is  fo  amply 
compenfated  by  its  trade  and  navigation,  that  of  the 
imported  grain  they  not  only  brew  good  beer,  and 
diftil  brandy  with  other  fpirits,  but  export  great 
quantities  of  both.  On  the  other  hand,  its  rich  mea- 
dows and  paftures  render  grazing  very  profitable,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  not  only  fupplied  in  abundance 
with  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe  •,  but  the  exports  of 
the  two  laft  are  very  confiderable,  the  cheefe  of  Edam 
and  Tex  el  being  famous  all  over  the  world.  In  Hol- 
land the  breeding  of  theep  is  carried  on  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  admits  of  ftili  farther  improvement,  it 
appearing  on  an  eftimate,  that  under  proper  regula- 
tions, a million  of  flieep  might  be  fed  in  that  pro- 
vince. The  wool  of  thefe  Iheep  is  reckoned  extreme- 
ly good.  Several  places  yield  tobacco,  and  Zealand' 
is  noted  for  its  madder.  Thefe  provinces- have  like- 
wife  a fufficiency  of  culinary  plants,  and  fome  parts 
abound  alfo  in  fruit.  The  principal  fuel  here  is  turf 
and  pit-eoal,  the  latter  of  which  is  imported  from 
England  and  Scotland ; for  wood  being  very  lcarce, 
and  bearing  a great  price,  is  little  ufed : every  piece 
of  timber  wrought  in  thefe  countries,  whether  for 
building  or  exportation,  is  brought  from  abroad. 
Many  places  make  fait  from  fea-water.  The  county 
of  Zutphen  yields  iron  : but  in  general  the  inhabi- 
tants owe  both  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life  to 
their  extenfive  commerce  with  foreign  countries. 

The  provinces  of  Zealand , Holland,  Friejland,  and 
Groningen,  lie  contiguous  to  the  North  Sea,  while 
thofe  of  Utrecht , Guelderland,  and  Overyjjel,  have  a 
communication  with  it  by  the  Zuyder-Zee  or  South- 
Sea  ; which  is  a large  lake  or  bay  environed  by  the 
F f f provinces 
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provinces  of  Holland , Utrecht , Guelderland , Overyfj'el , 
and  Friefand.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine, 
the  Ataefe,  and  the  Scheld. 

The  hiherv  in  the  fever  a!  ffreams,  rivers,  and  lakes 
or  this  country,  though  very  conliderable,  ferves  on- 
ly lor  home  confurnption  ; but  that  of  the  North  Sea 
is  ot  vafit  produce,  and  divided  into  the  LefJ'er  and 
Greater.  The  former  is  that  carried  on  along  the 
toad,  efpecially  on  the  Doggerjbanh , between  England, 
and  Jutland , on  which  are  caught  cod,  haddock, 
turbots,  whitings,  foies,  and  other  fea-fifh.  The  cod 
caught  here  is  either  carried  frelh  and  alive  to  market 
to  the  neareft  towns  of  the  Netherlands , or  is  falted  at 
fea,  and  thus  forms  a branch  both  of  domeffic  arid 
foreign  commerce.  The  great  fifhery  is  that  of  her- 
rings, from  which  the  Dutch  reap  imqaenfe  profits  : 
for  though  it  cannot,  as  formerly,  be  termed  the 
golden  mine  of  Holland,  yet  it  (bill  affords  a comfort- 
able fubfiftence  to  at  leaft  thirty  thoufand  fix  hundred 
families.  The  feafon  for  catching  the  herrings  along 
the  coafts  of  Scotland  and  England,  is  from  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  June  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  November. 
The  veflels  employed  in  this  fifhery  are  termed  bufles, 
and  carry  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  Lifts,  which  one 
with  another  fell  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guilders.  Formerly,  no  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred 
finch  veflels  have  failed  from  the  ports  of  the  feven 
provinces  in  forne  years  ■ but  at  prefent  it  is  faid  the 
number  of  them  feldom  exceeds  two  hundred. 
Though  the  eftimates  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
herring-fifhery  differ,  as  the  profits  themfelves  really 
do  very  widely,  yet  it  is  computed  that  in  a good 
year  the  neat  gain  to  the  proprietors  of  the  buffes, 
after  all  deductions,  amounts  to  two  millions  of  Hol- 
land guilders ; a very  conliderable  fum,  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  gained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
B itain , had  the  Dutch  been  fteadily  and  conftantly 
prohibited  the  privilege  of  fifhing  on  our  coaft,  and 
lei'/ing  thofe  advantages  which*  naturally  belong  to 
ourfelves. 

SEC  T.  IT. 

Of  the  Manners  cf  the  Dutch,  the  Populoufnefs  of  the 
Country,  with  a genera i Account  of  their  Towns  and 
Villages,  their  Language,  and  the  Religions  tole- 
rated there.  The  /kill  of  the  Dutch  in  the  polite  Arts, 

their  Learning,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Commerce, 
and  Coins. 

T H E Dutch  are  robuft,  laborious,  patient, 
Free,  open,  affable,  and  pleafant  in  converfation. — 
They  are  great  politicians,  not  excepting  the  women 
and  fervants,  and  the  very  children  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hiftory  of  their  country.  However,  the 
boors,  and  efpecially  the  failors,  are  rude  and  clown- 
ifh.  Mr.  Hanway  obferves,  that  he  has  feen  a boat- 
man, in  a great  city,  ftrut  up  and  down  a room  with 
his  hat  on,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and,  with  acarelefs 
air  of  infolence,  fpit  at  the  feet  of  a gentleman  who 


was  treating  him  with  civility,  and  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  a guinea  for  an  inconfiderable  fer- 
vice.  This  they  miftake  for  liberty ; while  their 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  common  means  of  gain, 
and  the  gratifications  of  the  calls  of  nature.  Cheefe, 
beer,  geneva,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  are  the  joys  that 
feem  to  crown  the  labours  of  the  common  people. — 
The  principal  virtue  of  this  nation  is  frugality.  The 
lower  ranks  never  make  extravagant  feafts.  Very 
often  abifeuit,  with  a bit  of  butter,  cheefe,  or  a her- 
ring, and  a glafis  of  beer  or  brandy,  fuffices  them  for 
a repaft  ; but  in  their  cups  they  are  apt  to  mix  cruelty 
with  their  rufticity.  Indeed  a Dutchman  is  naturally 
phlegmatic  and  flow  to  anger  ; but  when  heis  heated, 
he  is  not  eafily  appealed.  Conftant  employment, 
coldnefs  of  conftitution,  and  perhaps  the  nature  of 
their  food,  may  contribute  to  their  being  but  little  ad- 
d iffted  to  love. 

The  women  who  are  not  of  high  rank  adorn  their 
heads  with  gold  lace,  and  other  of  the  like  ornaments, 
but  with  more  frugality  than  is  generally  practifed  in 
Germany.  Except  a few  court  ladies,  they  have  not 
much  tafte  or  delicacy  in  their  manners.  They  are 
generally  handy,  neat  in  their  houfes  to  excefs,  well 
made,  and  fo  ne  have  good  complexions ; but  there 
are  few  beautiful  : their  teeth  are  in  general  bad,  and 
moft  of  their  children  are  tickly  till  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten.  The  women  in  this  country  feldom  breed 
after  they  are  thirty  ; and,  as  the  men  are  remarkable 
for  wearing  many  breeches,  the  women  in  cold  wea- 
ther ufe  pots  with  live  coals  of  wood  or  turf,  fet  into 
boxes  bored  full  of  holes,  and  put  under  their  petti- 
coats ; this  is  not  only  apt  to  make  them  old  from, 
the  waift  downward,  before  the  time  ordained  by 
nature,  but  the  fmell  of  the  coals  is  offenlive.  Thus 
there  is  a proverbial  faying,  that,  “ The  dirtieft  piece 
“ of  furniture  in  the  houfe  of  a Dutchman  is  his  wife.’* 
But  we  would  not  be  underftooJ  to  charge  the  difa- 
greeable  part  of  this  charadler  on  every  individual  of 
that  nation  ; there  are,  no  doubt,  ladies  diftinguiihed 
by  their  charms  and  their  delicacy.  Beauty  is  not 
confined  to  particular  nations ; and  the  polite  and 
well-bred  are  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  Europe. 

The  very  fituation  and  nature  of  the  country  ren- 
der induftry  more  neceffary  there  than  among  the 
people  of  other  nations.  The  neighbourhood  of  a 
dreadful  volcano,  fays  an  ingenious  author,  cannot 
render  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
place  more  precarious  than  that  of  the  Dutch,  from, 
the  lownefs  of  the  land  ; for  here  the  ocean  has  often 
paffed  its  bounds,  and  exhibited  a lively  puftu re  of  the 
general  deluge.  In  1530,  a great  part  of  the  country, 
with  feventy-two  villages  on  the  coaft  of  Holland  and 
Friefand , were  (wallowed  up,  and  near  twenty  thou- 
fand people  perilhed ; and  in  1665,  an  inundation, 
broke  down  the  dyke  of  JVluydenburg,  -and  laid  many 
places  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  under  water.  Thet 
dyke  between  Amferdam  and  Harlan,  and  many 
others,  were  alfo  broke  : but  the  calamity  was  no 
fooner  over,  than  the  induftrious  inhabitants,  as  foon 
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as  pcfiible,  repaired  the  damage.  With  refpett  to 
their  dvkes,  they  have  lately  made  great  improve- 
ments : they  now  line  many  of  their  fhores  with  large 
ftones.  The  dyke  to  the  Zuyder-Zce  is  raifed  about 
fixteen  feet  perpendicular,  and  goes  off'  upon  an  eafy 
flope.  The  ftones  are  here  regularly  laid,  and  form 
an  excellent  defence  againlf  the  water  ; but  the  dykes 
toward  the  North  Sea  are  laid  to  be  more  lofty,  and 
to  be  lupported  with  piles  at  a great  expente. 

The  United  Provinces,  though  formerly  a bog,  are 
well  cultivated,  and  extremely  populous ; for  thefe, 
with  the  country  of  Drenthe,  contain  no  lefs  than  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  cities  and  towns,  together  with 
fourteen  hundred  villages,  fome  of  which  are  very 
conllderahle  ; and  there  are  here  about  two  millions 
of  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  thofe  of  twenty-five  towns 
in  the  conquered  lands.  But  the  moft  populous  and 
heft  improved  of  all  the  feven  provinces  is  that  of 
Holland.  The  towns  here,  in  the  form  of  the 
hcul’es,  in  the  canals  cut  through  the  ifreets,  and 
planted  with  trees,  as  alfo  in  the  cleanlinefs  of  the 
i'treets  themfelves,  make  a more  agreeable  appearance 
than  is  ufualiy  feen  in  ether  countries;  and  for  the 
villages,  no  part  of  the  globe  can  be  compared  with 
North  Holland- 

As  Holland  is  every  where  interfecled  by  canals,  the 
common  method  of  palling  from  place  to  place  is  in 
covered  boats  called  treckfchuyts,  which  are  dragged 
along  die  ftagnant  waters  by  horfes,  and  proceed  in 
one  invariable  place,  fo  that  the  arrival  of  thefe  pai- 
lage-boats  is  afeertained  with  the  moft  exact  punctu- 
ality. Such  a mode  of  travelling  is  indeed  extremely 
flow,  being  only  between  three  and  four  miles  in  an 
hour,  but  it  is  cheap,  convivial,  and  free  from  fa- 
tigue. The  Dutch  treckfchuyts  are  ccnftrufted  in 
luch  a manner  as  to  provide  the  beft  accommodation 
lor  palTengers,  being  divided  into  two  diftinft  apart- 
ments, w hich  are  called  the  roof  and  iheruim;  the 
firft.is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  better  fort 
of  travellers,  the  other  for  the  vulgar.  People  of  va- 
rious nations,  religions,  occupations,  and  characters 
afl'emble  in  thefe  boats,  whilft  the  tedioufnefs  of  the 
journey  is  relieved  by  converfation,  cards,  books, 
Looking,  and  good  cheer. 

The  language  fpoken  here  is  Dutch,  which  is  a dia- 
lect of  the  Low  German ; but  fo  different  from  the 
German  tongue,  that  thofe  who  only  underftand  that, 
find  the  Dutch  unintelligible.  The  French  is  alfo 
much  ufed,  and  is  generally  underftood  ; fo  that  moft 
of  the  news-papers  and  books  are  printed  in  thatlan- 
guage. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  inhabitants  de- 
clared for  Lutheranifm,  adhering  only  to  the  AugJ- 
burg  confeffion ; but  in  1562,  a different  fyftem  of 
articles,  correfponding  with  thofe  of  Geneva , was 
drawn  up  for  the  Netherland  churches  ; at  the  union 
of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  the  States  agreed  to  maintain 
and  defend  it ; and  in  165  1,  the  Calvinift  doctrines, 
as  fetr  forth  by  the  iynod  of  Dort,  received  the  fanffion 
of  the  States  of  each  particular  province.  Hence  the 
Calviaifts  alone  are  admitted  to  any  fliare  of  the  go- 
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vernment,  and  deemed  capable  of  holding  the  prin- 
cipal employments.  The  number  of  Calvinift  mini!- 
ters  in  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  -rndt  ic  - untrie# 
belonging  to  them,  amount  to  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  feventy.  However,  refpect  is  paid  to  the 
rights  of  confidence,  an  univerfal  toleration  being  al- 
lowed. 

The  popifh  churches  in  the  United  Provinces 
amount  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
priefts  to  near  four  hundred ; of  thefe,  fifty-one 
churches  and  feventy-four  priefts  are  Janfenifts,  and 
the  reft  are  of  Jefuitical  principles,  or  adhere  to  the 
conftitution  Unigenitus.  The  papifts  are  admitted 
only  to  military  employments  ; but  no  perfon  of  that 
left  is  ever  created  field  inarfic  ’.  They  are  comput- 
ed to  make  one-third  of  the  inhabitants;  the  Jefuits, 
however,  are  not  tolerated,  though  in  fome  places 
connived  at. 

'1  he  Lutherans  are  allowed  the  free  exercifie  of 
their  religion  in  the  towns,  and  their  places  of  wor- 
fhip,  in  the  outward  architecture,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  churches.  The  Lutherans  are,  however, 

incapable  of  all  pofts  and  employments. In  the 

Umled  Provinces  and  Brabant  are  forty  Lutheran  con- 
gregations, who  have  fifty-  two  fixed  minifters.  The 
Saltzburghers  have  alfo  a congregation  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Cadjc.nd- 

The  Remonftrants,  fo  called  from  a remonftrance 
which  they  prefented  to  the  aflembly  of  the  States  in 
i6to,  are  alfo  called  Arminians,  from  the  learned 
Jacob  Arminius,  who  taught  the  doCtrine  of  univer- 
fal  redemption.  Thefe  are  at  prefent  tolerated  ; but 
inftead  of  increafing,  are  rather  on  the  decline.  Of 
this  fociety  there  are  thirty-four  congregations,  under 
forty-three  minifters,  in  Holland,  Guelderland , Utrecht , 
and  Friejlcind.  Thefe  every  year  hold  a general  afi- 
fembly  at  Amjlerdam  and  Rotterdam. 

T he  Mennonites  or  Baptifts  are  divided  into  various 
fieCts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Flemifchers  and 
WafTerlanders.  In  many  places  thefe  feveral  congre- 
gations are  incorporated  with  each  other.  The  Bap- 
tift  congregations  throughout  all  the  Netherlands  do 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty-fix,  and  their  mi- 
nifters amount  to  about  three  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  Rheinburghers,  or  Collegiants,  obtained  the 
firft  of  thefe  appellations  from  Rheinburg,  a village 
near  Leyden,  where  they  meet  twice  a year  to  celebrate 
the  eucharift  ; the  fecond  title  has  its  rife  from  the 
colleges,  or  particular  afiemblies,  they  have  eftablifh- 
ed  in  feveral  places,  to  the  number  of  about  eighteen 
or  twenty. 

The  Quakers  are  at  prefent  dwindled  to  a very 
fmall  number ; but  the  Moravians  form  a confidera- 
ble  body.  The  Armenian  Chriftians,  who  in  many 
refpeCts  refemble  thofe  of  the  Greek  church,  chiefly 
refide  at  Amjlerdam,  and  alfo  enjoy  the  free  exercife 
of  their  religion.  There  are  many  other  feCts,  that 
have  no  fettled  congregations.  The  Jews  have  been 
allowed  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  ever  fince 
the  year  1619,  and  with  refpect  to  many  rights  and 
privileges,  are  on  a footing  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
F f f 2 except 
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except  their  being  excluded  from  mod  trades  at  Am- 
j e<  dim  and  feme  other  places.  1'hey  are  divided  in- 
fo P rtugmye  and  German,  the  former  of  whom  came 
from  Portugal  in  great  numbers,  in  the  years  1530 
and  t cco.  and  were  very  kindly  received. 


-A- 

With  refpect  to  the 


arts,  the  Dutch  have  chiefly 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  painting  and  engraving, 
though  they  are  not  without  Ikilful  flatuaries.  For 
fome  centuries  part,  the  faiences  have  been  cultivated 
among  them  with  great  application  and  encourage- 
ment, and  the  number  of  perfons  eminent  for  know- 
ledge and  literature,  who  \ve*e  either  natives  of  the 
1 rthcrla  as,  or  invited  thither,  is  very  confiderable. 
The  great  Erafmus  was  a native  of  Rotterdam , and  the 
no  lets  famous  Hugo  Grctius  was  born  at  Delft , about 
a century  after.  Boerhaave,  to  whom  the  fcience  of 
medicine  is  fo  highly,  indebted,  was  alf'o  a native  of 
this  country.  There  are  no  lefs  than  five  univerfities 
in  this  country,  namely,  Leyden,  Utrecht , Harder- 
wyck,  Franecker,  and  Groningen,  with  two  gymnafi- 
utns,  one  at  Amjlerdatn  and  another  at  Deventer. — 
There  are  likevvife  feveral  famous  grammar  fchools, 
and  in  Harlem  is  an  academy  of  fciences. 

The  United  Provinces  being  fo  populous  and  well 
improved  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  variety  of  manufac- 
tures carried  on  there,  and  to  the  amazing  extent  of 
their  commerce.  Among  the  former  are  the  beauti- 
ful tiles,  of  wdiich  immenfe  quantities  are  made  in 


The  great  trade  of  thefe  provinces  is  facilitated  and 
fupported  by  means  both  natural  and  artificial,  as  bv 
their  fituation  along  the  Go  man  ocean,  though  wit!  - 
out  any  convenient  or  fafe  hai  bour  ; the  Zuyder-Zec, 
the  navigable  rivers,  and  multitude  of  canals  ; their 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  with  the  number,  ikiil, 
and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  in  handicrafts,  manu- 
factures, and  fifheries  ; the  great  multitude  of  their 
merchant  fliips,  the  plenty  of  l'pecie,  their  national 
parlimony,  inti  eagerneis  of  gain  : their  credit  amon.tr 
foreigners,  the  bank  at  Anjlerdam , and  their  Eajl 
India  trade.  By  their  commerce  and  flopping  this 
little  republic  has  been  able  to  fupport  many  wars, 
and  ftiil  maintains  its  freedom  : but  both  the  com- 
merce and  power  of  the  Dutch  have  conftantly  gone 
hand  in  hand,  riling  and  falling  together.  That  their 
trade  and  power  have  for  fome  timepaft  been  declin- 
ing is  very  evident,  and  this  by  fome  is  imputed  to  a 
decay  of  parfimony  and  induftry  among  the  inhabi- 
tants ; but  the  principal  caufe  is  probably  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactures,  traffic,  and  navigation,  in  the 
neighbouring  nations.  It  is  ftiil,  however,  very  con- 
fiderable, though  its  principal  dependence  is  on  the 
Eajl  India  company,  whofe  power  and  riches  are  too- 
great  to  be  conceived,  and  of  which  the  reader  may. 
fee  an  account  in  voi.  I. 

The  Dutch  trade  almoft  to  every  country  and  port,, 
either  as  carriers,  or  in  exporting  goods,  and  brino- 


1 South  Holland  and  Utrecht ; their  fmall  bricks,  called  ^ing  home  returns  on  their  own  account  : their  moil 


klinktrs,  great  numbers  of  which  are  exported  ; their 
potters-ware,  and  tobacco-pipes,  particularly  thofe  of 
Pergoiv ; with  the  Delft  porcelain,  great  quantities 
of  which  are  alfo  carried  to  foreign  countries.  Good 
borax  is  alfo  made  in  Holland,  and  common  fait  well 
refined.  Here  are  likewife  a multitude  of  oil  mills  ; 
and  ftarch,  both  blue  and  white,  furnifhes  employ- 
ment for  a number  of  hands.  Great  quantities  of 
thread  fpun  in  Germany  are  imported,  both  bleached 
and  unbleached,  into  the  Netherlands , where  it  under- 
goes farther  improvements,  and  is  ufed  either  for 
laces  or  linen  ; but  the  fineft  linen  is  made  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Frujland,  and  the  Holland  damafle  is  not  to 
be  exceeded.  A great  deal  of  Get  man  linen  is  alfo 
bleached  and  whitened  by  the  Dutch.  Hemp  is  like- 
wife manufactured  here  feveral-ways : and  with  re- 
fpeClto  paper,  immenfe  quantities  of  it  are  made,  and 
the  beft  fori  is  acknowledged  to  be  as  fine  and  beau- 
tiful as  any  in  Eu  ope.  The  timber  brought  front 


confiderable  exports  are  goods  brought  to  Holland  in, 
their  Eajl  and  WeJ'l  India  fhips,  and  in  the  firft  the 
principal  article  is  fpices.  Their  trade  to  the  Medi- 
te>  ranean  and  the  levant  is  conducted  by  a company  ; 
they  carry  on  a great  trade  to  Spain , their  trade  to  Por- 
tugal is  very  advantageous  ; but  in  that  to  F,  a nee  their 
imports  exceed  their  exports.  The  commerce  of  the 
States  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  very  much 
curtailed  by  the  ftrieft  prohibitions  made  by  the  Er.glijb 
againft  the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  and 
by  t!i e heavy  duties  laid  on  others.  Another  very 
confiderable  branch  of  their  trade  is  that  to  Norway, 
Denmark,  Raffia,  and  the  other  countries  lying  on  the 
Baltic.  Their  trade  to  Germany  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  is  carried  on  along  the  Elbe,  the  VZefer, 
the  Rhine,  the  Alatfe , and  the  E/ns  : but  Hamburg  is 
the  port  mod  frequented  by  them.  Their  traffic 
with  the  divided  Netherlands  daily  decreafes. 

The  coinage  of  the  United  Provinces  is  under  the 


Norway  and  the  Baltic,  is  fawed  by  mills  for  the  build-  direction  of  a general  mint-college.  Indeed  every 
ing  of  ilnps  and  houfes  ; and  betides  being  a very  pro-,  province  being  a fovereignty  of  itfelf,  each  of  courfe 


fitable  article  in  their  exports  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries,  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Dutch  for  the 
eonftruction  of  large  fhips  for  many  European  nations  ; 
and  for  making  a vaft  variety  of  toys,  vhich  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  Sugar-baking  is  alfo  the 
fource  of  a great  trade.  The  woollen,  cotton,  and 
fdk  manufactures  do  not  want  beauty  ; but  are  at  pre- 
lent on  the  decline  ; good  leather  is  alfo  manufactur- 
ed in  the  United  Provinces,  and  fome  places  are  par ti- 
tulurly  remarkable  for  the  bleaching  ox  wax. 


has  the  privilege  of  coining  •,  but  all  pieces,  in  order 
to  obtain  a general  currency  through  the  whole  re- 
public, are  obliged  to  be  of  the  fame  intrinlic  value  ; 
without  which  regulation  one  province  would  not  fail 
to  cry  down  fuch  pieces  of  the.  others  as  happened  to 
come  fhort  of  the  due  weight.  The  fmalleft  piece 
here  is  named  a deut,  or  dite,  and  worth  about  half 
a farthing;  a grot  Flemijh  is  four  dites,  and  a ftiver 
two  grots  . two  ftivers  make  a fmall  filver  piece  called 
dubbelchen,  and  a fchilling  is  equivalent  to  fix  ftivers. 

There 
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There  are  aifo  lowered  fchilling;s  of  ffivers  and  a 
half ; and  feflehalves,  which  are  of  the  fame  value ; 
the  eight  am)  fourteen  fiver  pieces  are  not  very  com- 
mon. A Holland  guilder  is  equivalent  to  twenty 
fivers,  or  one  fhilling  and  eight-pence.  There  are 
likewife  half  guilder  and  three  guilder-pieces ; but 
thefe  are  feldom  feen.  A gold  gulden  makes  two 
twenty-eight  fivers,  and  a thaler,  or  dollar,  thirty  ; 
a rix-dollar,  or  Albert  dollar,  is  two  guilders  ten 
fivers.  There  are  alfo  half  and  quarter  rix-doilars  ; 
a lion-dollar  is  worth  forty-two  fivers,  or  three  fhil- 
lings  and  feven-pence,  and  a ducatoon  is  worth  fix- 
ty-three,  or  live  Ihillings  and  two-pence.  Their  gold 
coins  are  the  well-known  ducats,  which  are  worth 
five  Holland  guilders  and  four  or  five-pence ; and 
whole  ruydders  are  worth  fourteen  guilders. 

SEC  T.  III. 

A concife  Hijlory  of  the  United  Provinces  ; their  poli- 
tical Confutation)  •with  a particular  Account  of  the 
States-General.  The  Titles  and  Arms  of  the 
States  ; the  Taxes  and  Revenues  of  the  Republic  ; 
•with  their  Military  and  Naval  Force. 

T H E Netherlands , with  that  part  of  Ger- 
many which  lies  weft  of  the  Rhine,  was  poffefled  by 
the  Romans , who  called  it  Gallia  Relgica  : but  upon 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Goths  and  other 
northern  people,  took  polfefiion  of  thefe  provinces, 
as  they  palled  through  them  in  their  way  to  France 
and  Spain,  -and  here  erected  feveral  fmall  govern- 
ments that  were  a kind  of  limited  monarchies, 
whofe  fovereigns  were  fiyled  dukes,  counts,  and 
lords.  The  people  enjoyed  great  privileges  under  thefe 
princes,  who  were  contented  with  preferving  them 
becaufe  the  fmallnefs  of  their  refpeftive  dominions 
made  their  greatef  frength  ccnlifi  in  the  affection 
of  their  fubje&s.  But  afterward,  when  all  thefe 
provinces  became  fubjeft  to  one  prince,  who  had 
large  dominions  ell’ewhere,  the  people  were  treated 
with  lefs  indulgence.  Charles  V.  was  the  firfi  of 
thefe,  and,  as  he  was  king  of  Spain , emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  duke  of  Burgundy , he  had  different  inter- 
efsfrom  thofeofhis  predeceffors  ; and  being  engaged 
in  a war  with  France , he  brought  foreign  forces  from 
his  other  dominions  into  the  Netherlands , notwith- 
f anding  the  laws  to  the  contrary. 

At  length  the  Reformation  gaining  ground  here, 
that  prince  publilhed  very  rigorous  edicts  againf 
thofe  who  feparated  from  the  Romifj  church ; and 
Grotius  affirms,  that,  during  his  reign,  above  a hun- 
dred thoufand  perfons  luffcred  death  for  their  reli- 
gion ; but  the  number  and  courage  of  thofe  who 
embraced  the  dodcrines  of  the  Reformation,  inftead 
of  being  diminifhed  by  the  horrors  of  perfecution, 
daily  encreafed,  and  i'ometimes  the  people  refeued 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  thofe  who  were  led 
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to  execution.  Thus  the  Netherlands  became  ex- 
tremely alienated  from  the  houfe  of  Aitfria,  and  their 
difeontents  increafed  on  Charles’s  abdicating  his 
throne  in  favour  of  his  fon  Philip  If.  This  prince, 
who  treated  his  Flemifli  fubjects  with  much  more 
aufterity  than  his  father  had  done,  would  admit  on- 
ly of  the  Popifh  religion;  and  a fanguinarv  perfecu- 
tion againft  the  heretics,  as  they  were  called,  was 
carried  on  with  freili  vigour  ; a court  refembling 
that  of  the  inquilition  was  erected,  and  thefe  cruelties 
aggravated  by  infupportable  taxes. 

Thefe  oppreffions  being  carried  to  the  moll  ty- 
rannical height  by  Ferdinand  of  Toledo , duke  of  Alva, 
whom  Philip  had  created  governor,  the  Netherlander s 
made  a manly  effort  for  their  freedom,  and  William 
prince  of  Orange,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
count  Ldwis  of  Naffau,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  their  noble  ftruggles  for  religious  and 
civil  liberty.  Accordingly  the  ltates  of  Holland,  in 
their  own  names,  conferred  the  ftadtholderlhip,  a 
title  equivalent  to  lieutenant,  on  the  former  ; and 
feveral  other  towns  and  provinces  declaring  for  him, 
he  at  firff:  united  them,  in  157 6,  in  one  general  af- 
fociation  under  the  title  of  The  Pacification  of  Ghent. 
But  this  union  being  foon  diffolved,  the  prince  la- 
boured to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  form  a more 
durable  alliance,  which  he  happily  accomplifhed  in 
1579.  In  that  year  the  celebrated  league  of  Utrecht 
was  concluded,  which  gave  name  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  became  the  balls  and  plan  of  their  con- 
ftitution.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  afterward  on 
the  point  of  being  nominated  the  lovereign  of  thele 
countries,  but  was  treacheroufly  lliot  in  1584,  by  an 
affaffln  fuppefed  to  have  been  hired  by  the  Span'jh 
miniury.  The  United  Netherlands,  however,  conti- 
nued to  maintain,  fword  in  hand,  that  liberty  to 
which  they  had  raifed  themfelves  : queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  took  them  under  her  protection,  and 
fent  them  aiiiftance.  Thus  the  war  went  on  prol- 
peroufly,  and  their  commerce  arrived  at  fuch  a pitch , 
that  in  j6o2  their  Celebrated  Eaf- India  company  was 
effa'olilhed ; and  Spain  being  both  weakened  and 
difeouraged  by  the  ill  fuccels  of  a tedious  war,  in 
i6c6,  agreed  toanarmiftice  for  twelve  years,  and  in 
the  very  firff  article  of  the  treaty  acknowledged  the 
United  Netherlands  to  be  a free  and  independent  ff  ate. 
During  this  truce,  the  republic  attained  to  a degree 
of  power  which  it  has  never  fince  exceeded. 

In  1621  the  war  was  again  renewed,  during 
which  the  ftadtholder,  prince  Frederic  Henry,  Ion  of 
the  firff:  William,  greatly  diftinguillied  himfelf.  This 
war  was  brought  to  a period  in  1648,  by  the  peace 
of  Munjler,  by  which  treaty  Philip  IV.  king  of 
Spain,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  United  Nether- 
lands. 

In  1652  a war  broke  out  between  the  United. 
Provinces  and  England,  then  brought  under  a repub- 
lican form  of  government ; but  was  terminated  two 

years  - 
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years'  after  by  a treaty,  in  which  the  dates  of  Hol- 
land engaged  for  ever  to  exclude  the  houi'e  of  Orange 
from  the  ftadtholderfhip  of  their  province. 

In  1665  another  war  was  kindled  with  England, 
which  had  then  regained  its  regal  conftitution  ; this 
l ifted  till  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  ftates  of  Holland 
and  JBei’-Fi  iejland  then  palled  an  edict,  by  which 
thev  abolifhed  the  ftadtholderfhip  in  their  province. 
When  France  formed  a defign  to  feize  on  the  Spau.ijh 
Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  crowns  of  England  and  Sweden,  for 
the  defence  of  thole  countries : thus  France  was,  in 
1668,  compelled  to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle ; but  foon  took  a fevere  revenge  by  break- 
ing that  alliance,  and  inducing  England , with  fotne 
other  powers,  to  enter  into  a league  againft  the 
United  Provinces,  on  which  a war  enfued.  In  this 
critical  jundlure  the  republic,  in  1672,  nominated 
the  young  prince  of  Orange,  named  William  III, 
captain  and  admiral-general  ; and  the  populace  com- 
pelled the  dates  of  Holland  to  invert  him  with  the 
ftadtholderfhip,  which  two  years  after  was  declared 
hereditary. 

In  1678  a peace  was  concluded  with  France  at  Ni- 
raeguen  ; but  it  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  in 
i638,  the  Hates  fupporting  their  ftadtholder  in  his 
expedition  to  England,  with  a fleet  and  a large  body 
of  troops,  France  declared  war  againft  them,  which 
laded  till  the  peace  of  Ryfwic  in  i dp 7.  At  length 
on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1 700,  the  Spani/h  provinces  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
the  houfe  of  AvJlria , and  the  republic  became  in- 
volved in  a war  relating  to  that  fucceffion,  which 
continued  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  On  the 
deceafe  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  they  abided  the 
queen  of  Hungary  againft  France,  which  drew  on 
them  the  relentment  of  that  power  ; and  in  1747, 
the  French  making  an  irruption  into  Dutch  Flanders, 
the  republic  unanimouily  declared  the  late  prince  of 
Orange  hereditary  ftadtholder,  captain-general,  and 
admiral  in  chief. 

In  the  general  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  in 
1756,  the  Dutch,  by  taking  no  part  in  the  quarrel, 
were  the  only  gainers,  fupplying  the  belligerent 
powers  with  naval  and  military  ftores  ; and  when  the 
dilpute  between  Great- Britain  and  the  American  co- 
lonies rekindled  the  flames  of  war,  the  mod  efiential 
abidance  was  procured  both  to  America  and  France, 
by  means  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  at  St,  Eujlaiius, 
and  of  the  freights  brought  by  their  fhips-  At 
length  it  was  difeovered,  by  the  capture  of  an 
American  packet,  that  a treaty  between  the  Ame- 
rican States  and  the  province  of  Holland  was  a (dually 
adjuded,  and  that  Mr.  Laurens,  late  prelident  of  the 
congreiV,  was  appointed  to  relide  at  Amjlerdam  in  a 
public  capacity.  This  occafioned  the  court  of  London 
drd  to  cancel  all  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance 
which  then  fubftfted  between  that  kingdom  and  the 
United  States, and  foon  after,  in  December  1780,  to 
ifliie  a declaration  of  hoftilities  againft  the  republic. — 


The  rChntment  of  Great -Britain  proved  extremely 
fatal  to  the  pofleffiens  and  wealth  of  the  Dutch  1 
the  if  an  ’ of  St.  Eujlaiius,  with  a large  licet  of  valu- 
able merchant  drips,  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  a naval  and 
military  force  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Rod- 
ney and  General  Vaughan  ; feveral  homeward  bound 
Ev/i -India  fhips,  richly  laden,  were  either  taken  by 
the  linglifb  or  dedroyed.  Ncgapatnam  on  the  Coro- 
mandel co.ift,  and  the  id, me!  of  Ceylonr  were  wr cited 
from  them  a fleet  of  merchant  fhips  bound  to  the 
Baltic,  convoyed  by  a fquadron  of  Dutch  men  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zoutman,  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  Fend,  and  one  of  the  74 
gun  fhips  funk  in  a very  {harp  action  which  happened 
with  a Britijb  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  who,  had  he  been  fupplied  with  only 
one  more  line  of  battle  {hip,  would  probably  have 
captured  mod  of  the  enemy’s  fhips. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  of  Germany,  atten- 
tive to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  delirous  of  procuring  for  his  fubjefts 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  extenfion  of 
their  commerce,  determined  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to 
allow'  a free  navigation  on  the  Scheld,  which  by  the 
treaty  of  Munjter,  in  the  year  1648,  they  poflefled 
excludvely.  To  procure  this,  a Ihip,  bearing  the 
imperial  flag,  proceeded  down  the  Scheld  from  Ant- 
werp, the  captain  of  which  was  ordered  not  to  Alb- 
um to  any  detention  or  examination  whatever  from 
the  fhips  belonging  to  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  or  to  make  any  declaration  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfes  belonging  to  the  republic  on  that  river, 
or  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  manner  whatever. — 
At  the  fame  time  another  veftel  was  ordered  to  fail 
from  Ojlend  up  the  Scheld  to  Antwerp.  The  were 
both  flopped  by  the  Dutch  ou  their  paflage,  which 
the  emperor  conftrued  into  a declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  republic,  although  by  the  14th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Murjler,  entered  into  with  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  Scheld  ihouid 
remain  fhut  by  their  High  Mightinefles,  md  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  that  river  has  remained  ever  flnee 
guarded  by  two  forts,  Lillo  and  Liejkenjhock , abided 
by  guardfhips.  An  army  of  8o,oeo  men  was  now 
aflembling,  and  fotne  imperial  troops,  with  a train 
of  artillery,  advancing  towards  Lillo , the  governor 
ordered  the  fluices  to  be  opened  in  November  1784, 
which  laid  a large  extent  of  circumjacent  country  un- 
der water.  A war  between  the  emperor  and  the  re- 
public feemed  to  be  inevitable,  but  the  interpodtion 
of  the  cqurts  of  Verfailles  and  Berlin  fufpended  that 
evil,  and  the  emperor  at  length  agreed  to  give  up  his 
claims,  on  receiving  a very  large  fum  of  money  from 
the  Dutch,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  which 
had  been  incurred  by  his  preparations' for  war. 

The  Seven  United  Provinces  form  {even  republics, 
or  independent  fovereign  ftates,  united  together  for 
their  common  defence  in  a clofe  alliance  ; but  on 
condition,  that  all  (hall  enjoy  their  own  refpefHve 

laws, 
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laws,  liberties,  and  privileges.  As  they  are  confe- 
derated and  allied  together,  it  is  requifite  that  they 
fhould  meet,  in  order  to  confult  on  the  moft  proper 
method  of  promoting  their  common  intereft ; but  it 
being  impoffible  for  all  the  members  of  thefe  feveral 
(fates  to  meet  together,  each  particular  (late  appoints 
fome  perfon  to  reprefent  it  ; and  the  aflembly  of 
thefe  reprefentatives  is  called  <£  The  Aflembly  of 
“ the  States  General.” 

Not  only  each  province,  but  the  principal  cities, 
fend  deputies  to  the  States  General,  as  do  alfo  the 
nobles.  Thus  the  number  of  the  reprefentatives  is 
very  conflderable,  and  all  are  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  refpedtive  provinces  ; the  deputies  of 
Holland  being  allowed  four  florins  a day,  and  thole  of 
the  other  ftates  fix.  But  whatever  be  the  number 
of  the  deputies  from  each  province,  be  they  nobles 
or  commoners,  they  have  all  together  but  one  voice  ; 
and  therefore  in  the  aflembly  of  the  States  General 
there  are  but  feven  voices.  Befides  this,  being  pro- 
perly the  aflembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  feven 
fovereignties  which  compofe  the  ftates  of  the  United 
provinces,  their  power  is  limited,  either  exprefsly  or 
tacitly,  by  this  inftru&ion  : “ Not  to  Buffer The  leaft 
“ wound  to  be  given  to  the  fovereignty  of  that  pro- 
“ vince  which  deputes  them.” 

The  States  General,  however,  not  only  make 
peace  or  war  in  their  own  name,  but  fer.d  and  receive 
ambafladors  and  other  public  minifters.  The  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  all  other  military  officers,  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  them  ; and,  during  a war,  fome 
of  their  members,  or  of  the  council  of  ftate,  follow 
the  army,  fit  in  the  council  of  war,  and  without  their 
confent  nothing  of  importance  can  be  undertaken. 
In  time  of  war  the  States  likewife  grant  licences  and 
protections. 

Thus  the  States  General  appear  at  firft  view  to  be 
the  l'overeigns  of  the  country  : but  moft  of  thefe 
deputies  are  appointed  only  for  a few  years,  and 
though  they  have  the  power  of  debating  on  the  moft 
important  affairs  that  may  tend  to  fecure  or  promote 
the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of  the  ftate,  yet  they 
have  not  power  to  conclude  any  point  of  great  con- 
fequence,  without  previously  communicating  it  to 
their  refpective  provinces,  and  receiving  their  exprefs 
confent.  This  renders  the  refolutions  of  the  repub- 
lic fo  tedious  and  dilatory,  as  to  tire  the  patience  of 
thofe  powers  who  have  affairs  to  negociate  with  the 
ftates  ; but  though  this  flow  method  of  proceeding 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  it  has  feme 
advantages  : it  affords  leifure  for  caution  and  mature 
deliberation,  and  is  fometimes  an  unexceptionable 
pretence  for  protracting  buftnefs  and  waiting  to  fee 
the  confequence  of  events, 

In  the  aflembly  cf  the  States  General,  the  pro- 
vinces prelide  weekly  in  their  turn,  beginning  with 
Gueldcrland , who  had  the  precedency  before  the  uni- 
on ; then  Holland,  'Zealand,  Utiecht , Friejland,  Ove- 
ry/fel,  and  Groningen.  He  who  is  firft  named  in  the 
deputation  of  his  province  preiides,  and  is  from 


hence  called  the  Frefident  of  the  Week.  He  pro- 
pofes  the  fubjeCtto  be  debated,  and  collects  the  votes 
of  the  aflembly,  upon  which  he  forms  his  conclufion, 
dictates  to  the  regifter,  and  afterward  figns  the  refo- 
lution.  They  fit  throughout  the  whole  year  with- 
out adjournment,  and  their  meetings  are  always  held 
at  the  /Tag ue. 

The  lfigheft  office  in  this  country  is  that  of  ftadt- 
holder  ; for  he  is  at  the  fame  time  governor  general 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  captain-general,  and 
grand-admiral  ; but  h;s  power  is  extremely  limited. 
Fie  fwears  to  obey  the  States  General,  and  can  nei- 
ther makepeace  nor  war  without  their  confent.  He 
may  come  to  their  aflembly  to  lay  before  them  any 
buftnefs  in  which  the  public  is  concerned  ; but  has 
not  ordinarily  a feat  in  it.  He  may  pardon  criminals 
condemned  to  fuffer  death,  and  has  the  right  of 
choofing  the  magiftrates  of  cities  upon  a double 
nomination  of  their  refpeiftive  fenates,  excepting  on- 
ly AmJierdam  : with  feveral  other  important  privi- 
leges. 

The  title  aftumed  by  the  States  is  that  of  High 
and  Mighty  Lords,  or  the  Lords  the  States  General 
of  the  United  Netherlands  ; and  in  public  addrefles 
they  are  ftyled  their  High  Mightinefies. 

Their  arms  are,  gules,  a lion  rampant,  holding  in 
one  paw  a fword,  and  in  the  other  a bundle  of  feven 
arrows  ; beneath  the  fhieid,  which  is  furmotmted 
witlra  ducal  coronet,  is  the  motto  Concordia  res 

PARViE  CRESCUNT. 

The  council  of  ftate  confifts  of  twelve  deputies  of 
the  feveral  provinces,  and  their  office  is  either  trien- 
nial, or  during  the  pleafure  of  their  principals.  In 
this  council  the  deputies  of  Holland  have  the  greateft 
weight,  that  province  being  poflefled  of  three  votes, 
while  none  of  the  others  have  more  than  two,  and 
fome  of  them  only  one.  The  prefldentflfip  indeed  is 
held  alternately  by  the  twelve  members,  each  in  their 
week.  The  title  of  this  council  is  Noble  and  Mighty 
Lords. 

The  general  chamber  of  accounts  is  compofed  of 
fourteen  deputies,  each  province  fending  two.  Their 
chief  employment  is  to  receive,  ftate,  and  balance 
the  accounts  of  the  feveral  provinces.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  chamber  are  alfo  ftyled  Noble  and  Mighty 
Lords. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  proceedings 
-of  the  feveral  courts  are  regulated  by  the  particular 
laws  of  the  refpe&ive  towns  and  provinces  where  they 
are  tried,  the  ediefts  of  the  ftates,  and  the  civil  lawn — 
Each  province  has  its  tribunal,  to  which,  except  in 
criminal  cafes,  appeals  lie  from  the  petty  and  county 
courts,  and  if  the  party  call  is  difpofed  to  itand  a 
third  trial,  he  may  apply  to  the  ftates  of  the  pro- 
vince, who  appoint  certain  perfons  learned  in  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  that  province  to  examine  the 
decree,  and  pafs  a final  decifion.  Juftice  is  laid  to 
be  no  where  fo  well  adminiftered  as  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  has  much 
degenerated  from  its  original  cftabliflnnent.  The 
people,  who  at  firft  elected  their  bnrgo-mafters,  are 
now  deprived  of  that  important  privilege  ; all  vacan- 
cies being  coni'rantly  filled  up  by  the  body  of  magif- 
trates  ; and  the  people  are  convened  merely  to  be 
informed  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen.  That  fie- 
curity  for  perfonal  freedom,  which  an  Englifoman 
enjoys  by  the  habeas  corpus  aft,  is  unknown  in  Hoi - 
l /ml  ; freedom  of  fpeech  is  as  much  reftrained  here 
as  in  Prance.  The  phlegmatic  difpofition  of  the 
Hutch  operates  very  deftruftively  in  all  public  pro- 
ceedings ; whilft  narrow  politics,  and  a want  of  true 
patriotiim,  have  gradually  reduced  the  confequence 
of  this  once  refpeftable  republic. 

In  this  country  there  is  fcarce  a neceffary  of  life 
which  is  not  taxed  ; even  bread  is  not  exempted. — 
Hearth-money,  which  king  William  III.  procured  to 
be  aboliilied  in  England,  is  dill  levied  in  the  United 
V/  'vivces,  and  befides  a land-tax,  there  is  a poll-tax. 
The  produce  of  a!!  the  taxes,  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, has  been  rated  at  two  millions  and  an  half, 
nearly  half  of  which  him  is  drawn  from  the  province 
of  Holland  alone. 

The  taxes  payable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  bythofe  of  the  conquered  lands,  have 
been  rendered  neceffary  by  the  long  and  foverc  wars 
which  the  republic  has  maintained;  and  the  number 
of  taxes,  efpeciallv  in  Frolland,  where  they  are  always 
the  heavieft,  is  fo  great,  that  a certain  writer  allcrt«, 
that  the  only  thing  which  has  efcaped  taxation  is  the 
air  they  breathe. 

In  particular  emergencies,  when  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues are  iniufficient,  the  tax  on  lands  and  houfes  is 
doubled,  and  fome  other  duties  raifed.  Thus,  in 
3747,  an  edict  parted  for  a voluntary  aid,  confiding 
of  the  fiftieth  penny  of  every  man’s  whole  wealth  and 
fubftance.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  republic 
are  eftimated  at  twenty-one  millions  of  guilders;  but 
as  the  contributions  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  expences 
incurred  by  their  long  wars,  the  ftate  has  borrowed 
immenie  fu  ns  from  the  inhabitants,  and  every  one  of 
the  provinces  labours  under  very  heavy  debts. 

1 lie  United  Provinces  ffand  in  need  of  a considerable 
military  force  for  their  defence,  notwithftanding 
which,  this  has  never  been  put  on  a proper  eftablifti- 
ment.  Each  province  keeps  on  foot  fuch  a number 
of  troops  as  it  can  conveniently  maintain  ; but  the 
Swi/s  regiments  are  paid  by  the  States  General.  In 
time  of  peace  the  forces  of  the  republic  feldom  ex- 
ceed forty  thoufand  men,  and  very  often  their  num- 
ber is  f t i 1 1 left.  In  time  of  war  the  republic  hires 
troops  of  the  German  princes,  and  keeps  them  in  pay 
till  peace  be  reftored.  The  chief  command  of  the 
army  is  verted  in  the  rtadrholder  as  captain -general  ; 
but  the  executive  part,  efpecially  in  time  of  war,  is 
filled  by  the  field-mar  (hall-general.  The  fortrefies  are 
always  kept  in  good  repair.  In  1755,  the  expences 
of  the  military  ertabiifhment  amounted  to  nine  milli- 
on eight  hundred  forty-four  thoufand  four  hundred 


and  thirty-feven  guilders,  fixteen  flivers;  but  in  1776, 
only  to  nine  million  feven  hundred  fixty-five  thoufand 
and  four  guilders.  The  naval  force  of  the  republic 
formerly  made  a great  figure,  and  in  fome  wars  the 
Dutch  have  bad  at  fea  a hundred  men  of  war;  but 
the  ufiual  number  in  time  of  peace  is  only  thirty,  and 
thofe  not  always  fit  for  fervice, 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Province  of  GUELDERLAND. 

Its  Situation,  Climate,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The 

Government  of  the  Province;  its  Divi  lions,  and  a 

Defcription  of  Nimeguen,  Zutphen,  and  Arnheim. 

GUELDERLAND,  or  Gelderland , is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Zuyder  Sea  and  (JveryjfJ, 
on  the  eart  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munjler , and  the 
dutchy  of  Clevcs  ■ on  the  i'ourh  it  is  divided  bv  the 
Maefc  from  Brabant ; and  on  the  weft  borders  on 
Utrecht  and  Holland. 

The  air  is  the  beft  in  all  the  Seven  Provinces,  and 
the  foil  is  for  the  mod  part  good.  The  country  of 
Zutphen  has  fuch  plenty  of  apple,  pear,  and  cherry- 
trees,  that  it  fuppliesail  the  other  provinces  with  thofe 
fruits.  There  are  here  alfo  large  trafts  of  arable 
land,  with  a lufKcient  quantity  of  meadow  grounds 
fit  for  paftures. 

Guelderland  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  its  three 
branches  the  Waal , the  Tjfl,  and  the  Lek,  and  on  its 
fouthern  borders  runs  the  Macfe.  The  (mailer  rivers 
are  the  Linge,  formerly  called  the  longivat.r,  which 
takes  its  courfe  between  the  Rhine  and  the  W al,  till 
it  falls  into  the  Merwe  ; the  Old  Yfjel,  which  joins 
the  TJfel  near  Do f berg ; and  the  JBerkel , which  falls 
into  the  fame  river. 

In  the  whole  province  are  twenty  two  towns,  and 
two  boroughs.  It  is  divided  into  three  diftrifts,  Ni- 
meguen, Zutphen,  and  Arnheim , each  of  which  has 
its  own  particular  ftates  compofed  of  the  nobility  and 
towns.  The  number  of  the  nobility  admitted  into 
the  legiflative  power  is  not  fixed,  every  one  legally 
qualified  being  advanced  to  a (hare  in  the  government 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  towns  may  depute 
as  many  as  they  pleafe  to  ailift  at  the  diet  of  the  dif- 
trift,  though  each  town  has  but  one  vote.  The  af- 
fembiies  of  the  ftates  of  each  Ji  drift  are  always  held 
in  the  capital,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
the  burgomafter  for  the  time  being  fits  a-  prefident  at 
the  diet,  at  which  aft  a (Fairs  relating  to  that  dirtrift 
are  determined.  Two  general  affemblies  of  :he  ftates 
of  tire  whole  province,  confiding  of  the  deputies  of 
the  ftates  of  the  three  provinces  which  compofe  it, 
are  annually  held  in  the  three  capitals,  one  in  fpring, 
and  the  other  in  autumn.  The  burgrave  of  Nime- 
guen always  fits  as  prefident,  and  in  thefe  afiemblies 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  whole  province  are  regulated. 
Guelderland  alfo  fends  nineteen  deputies  to  the  aftem- 
bly  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The 
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The  diftrict  of  Nimeguen  contains  the  fouth  part 
of  Guelderland , and  lies  between  the  Rhine , the  PVaal, 
and  the  Maefe.  Though  this  quarter  is  the  fmalleft, 
it  is  the  moft  confiderable,  and  pays  the  largeft:  con- 
tingent to  the  public  expences.  It  contains  only 
three  towns  that  have  a feat  and  vote  in  the  aflembly  ; 
the  principal  of  thefe  is  the  following: 

Nimeguen,  the  capital  of  this  diftrift,  Hands  on 
Several  little  eminences  along  the  river  Waal,  over 
which  it  has  a bridge  of  boats,  in  5 i°  52  N.  latitude, 
and  in  50  4 6'  E.  longitude.  Toward  the  land  it  is 
very  ftrongly  fortified,  being  the  utmoft  boundary  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  eaft  ; but  the  great  extent  of  its 
outworks  requires  a very  numerous  garrifon.  The 
churches  here  are  two  of  Dutch  Calvinifts,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  that  of  St  Stephen,  a French  church, 
a Lutheran  church,  and  five  belonging  to  the  Roman 
catholics.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  within  the 
walls,  ftands  an  old  burg,  or  caftle,  called  the  Fal- 
kenhof,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Charle- 
magne • and  the  burgrave,  who  refides  in  it,  is  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  nobles  in  all  Guelderland. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  caftle  are  delightful  walks 
planted  with  rows  of  lime-trees.  The  ftadthoufe, 
which  ftands  in  Burgh-ftreet,  is  the  place  where  the 
ftates  of  the  quarter  meet,  and  where  the  provincial 
diets  are  held. 

In  1678  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  con- 
cluded here,  and  in  1702  marfhal  Boufflers  formed  a 
defign  of  feizing  this  place,  it  being  then  without  a 
garrifon  ; but  the  Earl  of  Athlone , the  Dutch  general, 
marched  to  its  relief  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the 
marfhal’s  fcheme  was  fruftrated.  Nimeguen  carries 
on  a good  trade  with  the  dutchy  of  C/eve,  and  fends 
great  quantities  of  its  white  beer  into  all  the  United 
Provinces. 

The  Zutphen  quarter,  or  county  of  Zutphen, 
is  feparated  from  Arnheim  by  the  river  TJfl  The  foil 
on  the  weft  and  fouth  fides  is  not  inferior  to  any  in 
Guelderland ; but  to  the  eaftward,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Munjler , is  full  of  heaths  and  morafles.  It  con- 
tains five  towns,  that  enjoy  a feat  and  vote  in  the  diets; 
the  principal  place  in  which  is  the  following : 

Zutphen,  in  Latin  Zutphania,  the  capital  of  the 
county  to  which  it  gives  name,  ftands  on  the  banks  of 
the  TJfel,  over  which  it  has  a bridge  of  boats,  fifty- 
five  miles  eaft-by-fouth  of  Hanover.  The  TJfel  here 
receives  the  Borkel,  or  Berkel , which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  much  larger  than  the  latter ; but  both 
have  extenfive  fuburbs,  which  chiefly  confift  of  plea- 
fure-houfes,  yet  by  degrees  have  been  included  with- 
in the  circuit  of  the  walls.  The  town  is  well  forti- 
fied, except  toward  the  works  in  the  fuburbs,  where 
there  is  lefs  dccafion  for  ftrength,  as  the  country  may 
be  eafily  laid  under  water  by  means  of  the  Borkel. 
There  are  here  feveral  pleafant  walks,  particularly  on 
the  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees.  Zut - 
Vol.  II. 
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phen  was  formerly  a Hanfe-town , and  more  opulent 
than  at  prefent.  The  Dutch  Calvinifts  have  two 
churches  here,  and  there  is  alfo  one  belonging  to  the 
Walloons,  another  to  the  Lutherans,  another  to  the 
Catholics,  and  another  to  the  Mennonites.  A gym- 
nafium,  founded  here  in  1687,  has  fix  mailers.  This 
town  has  feveral  times  been  beiieged  and  taken.  Be- 
fore it  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sydney  loft  his  life. 

The  Arnheim  quarter,  or  the  Veluwe,  is  feparated 
from  that  of  Zutphen  by  the  TJfel.  its  foil  is  for  the 
moft  part  very  indifferent,  efpecially  toward  the  mid- 
dle, which  abounding  in  land,  heath,  and  brakes, 
has  the  appearance  of  a wildernefs ; but  the  country 
near  the  river  is  as  fertile  as  any  other  part  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. It  has  five  towns  that  enjoy  a feat  and 
vote  in  the  diets  ; the  principal  of  which  is, 

Arnheim,  the  capital  of  the  quarter,  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Veluwe  hills,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  place  where  the  TJfel  and  the  Rhine 
divide  their  ftreams.  Over  the  latter  of  thefe  rivers  it 
has  a bridge  of  boats,  and  before  the  Rhine-gate  is  a 
commodious  harbour  of  a quadrangular  form.  The 
fortifications  to  the  land  fide  were  confiderably  en- 
larged in  1702  by  that  Ikilful  engineer  general  Coe- 
horn,  who  alfo  inclofed  within  a ftrong  line,  an  emi- 
nence to  the  weft  of  the  town,  which  in  cafe  of  allege 
might  be  a great  annoyance  to  it,  but  is  now  capable 
of  containing  a fmall  camp  for  its  defence.  To  the 
north  of  the  town  runs  the  Molebetk , which  fills  the 
moats  with  water.  The  walls  are  delightfully  plant- 
ed with  lime-trees,  and  may  be  walked  round  with 
eafe  in  an  hour  and  an  half.  The  town  itfelf  is  well 
built : here  all  the  ftates  of  this  quarter  have  their 
meetings,  and  it  is  likewifte  the  feat  of  the  provincial 
chief  court  of  juftice,  and  the  chamber  of  -accounts. 
Anciently  the  dukes  of  Guelderland , and  after  them 
the  ftadtholders  of  this  province,  kept  their  court  in 
the  old  palace;  which,  whenever  the  hereditary 
ftadtholder  comes  to  aflift  at  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates 
of  the  province,  is  fitted  up  for  his  reception.  In  the 
great  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Eufebius,  are  the  mo- 
numents of  feveral  counts  and  dukes  of  Guelderland. 
The  Dutch  Calvinifts  have  alfo  another  church,  and 
there  is  likewife  a French  church  and  a congregation 
of  Lutherans.  Arnheim  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
in  1585  ; the  French  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it 
in  1672,  and  kept  it  till  the  year  1674. 

The  above-mentioned  diftrift,  called  Veluwe,  is 
furrounded  by  a narrow  ftrip  of  land  fo  extremely 
fertile,  as  to  give  occafion  to  a faying,  that  the  Veluwe 
is  a thread-bare  coat  with  a very  rich  border. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  part  of  the  upper 
quarter  of  Guelderland  includes  the  quarter  of  Rure- 
mond,  which,  with  its  capital  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fubjett  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  ; and  the  fmall  town 
and  prefe&urate  of  Gueldres , which  belong  to  the 
king  of  Prujfia. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Province  of  Holland. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The 
Po/idouJ-.fs  of  (he  Count  y,  and  the  Neatnefs  of  the 
Towns  and  Villages.  The  Government  of  the  Pro- 
vince; with  a Hefcription  of  the  Cities  of  Dort,  Har- 
lem. Levden,  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
and  the  Village  of  Brock. 

THE  province  of  Hollands  bounded  on  the 
fouth  bv  Brabant ; on  the  eaft  by  the  provinces  of 
Guelderland,  Utrecht , the  Z nyder-jea,  and  the  North- 
fea  ; on  the  latter  of  which  its  whole  weftern  fron- 
tiers lie.  This  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  feven  provinces, 
and,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  celebrated 
John  de  Wirt,  contains  four  hundred  thoufand  acres  •, 
but  later  authors  fuppole  that  it  contains  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand. 

Its  fituation  is  in  general  very  low,  and  fome  part 
even  lower  titan  the  fea,  from  which  it  is  fecured  by 
dykes  and  dams,  and  interfered  by  innumerable 
ditches  and  canals,  through  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried off  at  the  time  of  ebb.  The  air  is  foggy  and 
unwholefome  •,  however,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
province  coniifts  of  fine  pafture  lands,  and  therefore 
the  principal  employment  of  the  country  people  is 
making  butter  and  cheefe  ; for  which  purpofe  they 
keep  a number  of  milch-cows.  The  more  fouthern 
parts  of  the  province,  which  lie  near  Zealand , and 
alfo  the  weft  lands,  as  they  are  called,  are  excellent 
corn  countries.  The  middle  part  of  the  province 
coniifts  almoft  entirely  of  turf  grounds. 

Befides  the  large  rivers  common  to  the  Netherlands 
in  general,  there  are  feveral  fmaller  ftreams  ; as  the 
Vecht , which  coming  from  Utrecht  falls  into  the  Z uy- 
der-fea : the  Amfel,  which  receives  the  Ciooked  Am- 
jjel , and  runs  through  Amjlerdam  into  the  T ; the 
J/aan , which  waters  North  Holland , and  alfo  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  T ; as  does  alfo  the  Spaaren , which  if- 
i'ues  out  of  the  lake  of  Harlem.  On  this  river  pafs 
the  larger  veffels  bound  to  Zealand,  and  other  ports, 
crofting  Harlem  lake : the  Shie , which  runs  through 
Deft  to  Shiedam,  where  it  joins  the  Maefe  ; as  does 
alfo  the  Rotte  at  Rotterdam  : the  Gouive , which  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  Old  Rhine , and  at  Gouda  falls  into 
the  Yjfel : the  Holland  Yfj'el , which,  after  receiving 
its  waters  from  the  Rhine- canal,  as  it  is  called,  dif- 
charges it  1 elf  into  the  Maefe  ; this  river  is  alfo  joined 
by  the  VHf  : and  laftly,  the  Tinge,  which  iftuing  out 
of  Guelderland,  traverfes  Holland,  and  lol'es  itfelf  in 
the  Merve. 

In  feveral  parts  of  the  country  thefe  rivers  are 
joined  by  navigable  canals,  which  afford  a cheap  com- 
munication between  the  feveral  towns  and  villages  of 
»his  populous  province,  as,  by  means  of  the  treck- 
fchuyts,  paflengers  go  from  place  to  place  at  lixed 
.tours  on  thefe  canals,  and  at  very  cheap  rates.  Goods 


are  likewife  fent  the  fame  way,  which  is  of  prodigi- 
ous advantage  to  the  inland  trade. 

The  broad  water,  which  paffes  by  Amflerdatn  from 
the  Z uyder-fea,  and  divides  the  province  inter  South 
and  North  Holland , or  into  Holland  and  Weft  F.  iefand , 
is  called  the  Y,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  the  Ex,  and 
at  Beverwick  forms  the  IVykermeer. 

This  province  abounds  in  the  moft  extraordinary 
improvements,  and  is  amazingly  populous,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  being  computed  at  one  million 
two  hundred  thoufand.  The  buildings  in  the  towns 
are  moftly  of  brick,  and  for  handfome  tillages  anti 
cleanlinefs  in  their  houfes,  it  exceeds  every  other 
country  •,  but  in  North  Holland  neatneis  is  carried  to 
an  aftoniftiing  pitch.  In  that  province  are  villages  in 
which  the  houfes,  together  with  the  rooms  and  fur- 
niture, are  clean  and  bright  beyond  imagination  ; the 
buildings  themfelves,  the  floors,  and  every  wooden 
uteniil,  both  within  and  without,,  even  to  the  very 
gates  in  the  roads,  and  the  polls  in  the  paftures 
againft  which  the  cows  rub,  as  alfo  the  very  trunks  of 
the  trees,  being  painted  : the  chimnies  likewife,  with 
the  cow-ftalls,  both  on  the  floor  and  cn  the  tides,  are 
kept  extremely  neat  ; but  in  thefe  cow-ftalls  the  fa- 
milies themfelves  refide,  to  avoid  foiling  their  lhining 
rooms.  Their  ftreets  too  are  paved  with  brick,  and 
very  carefully  waftied,  and  ftrewed  with  a fine  white 
fand. 

The  two  parts  of  which  this  province  cofifts  are 
under  one  joint  regency,  called  the  States  of  Holland 
and  Wef  Fritfland,  compofed  of  the  nobility  and 
voting  towns.  The  number  of  nobility  admitted  in- 
to the  affembly  of  the  ftates  is  not  limited,  and  there- 
fore not  always  the  fame.  The  nobility  elect  their 
feveral  members  by  a majority  of  votes,  but  they 
feldom  exceed  ten.  The  voting  towns,  at  the  lirlt 
foundation  of  the  republic,  were  only  the  fix  follow- 
ing : Do  t,  Harlem , Deft,  Leyden , Amjlerdam,  and 

Gouda  : but  William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  added 
twelve  more  fo  that  at  preheat  they  are  eighteen, 
that  is,  eleven  in  South  Holland,  and  feven  in  North. 
Holland.  The  fmalleft  cf  thefe  cities  has  an  equal 
voice  in  the  provincial  ftates  with  Amfterdam,  which 
pays  almoft  half  the  charge  of  the  whole  province. 

The  States  of  Holland  enjoy  entire  liberty  of  fpeecb, 
and  are  only  anfwerable  for  tdieir  adlions  to  the  town 
which  deputes  them,  without  being  liable  to  be  call- 
ed in  queftion  by  any  other  authority. 

The  reiolutions  of  the  States  are  generally  deter- 
mined by  a majority  of  voices  ; but  in  very  import- 
ant affairs  they  mull  be  unanimous  : fo  that  the  op- 
polition  of  one  of  the  fmalleft:  cities  can  prevent  a 
refolution  being  taken  ; in  which  cafe  the  aliembly  is 
adjourned  for  a day  or  two,  that  the  deputies  may 
have  time  to  return  to  their  refpedtive,  cities  for  far- 
ther inftruttions. 

The  grand  penfionary  of  Holland  is  a perfon  of 
great  dignity  ; he  has  no  decifive  vote  -,  he  propofes 
the  fubjects  of  debate  to  the  affembly  of  the  ftates  of 
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that  province,  col!e<fb  the  fuffrages  of  the  nineteen 
reprefentatives,  pronounces  the  refolutions,  and  dic- 
tates the  terms  in  which  they  are  to  be  regiftered  ; 
he  is  alfo  the  conftant  deputy  to  the  States  General, 
and  keeps  the  public  regifters  and  great  feal  of  the 
province.  He  is  elected  by  a majority  of  fuffrages 
in  the  affembly  of  the  ftates  ; and  his  office  is  pro- 
perly only  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
a new  election,  or  rather  confirmation  of  the  former, 
muft  be  obtained. 

After  the  hates  of  Holland , the  court  of  the  greateft 
authority  is  the  provincial  council  of  hate,  which, 
from  the  two  parts  of  this  province,  is  divided  into 
two  affemblies  ; that  of  South  Holland  confifts  of  ten 
reprefentatives,  of  which  one  always  reprefents  the 
nobility,  and  has  the  precedence  of  all  the  reft. 
Thefe  take  cognizance  both  of  the  revenue  and  mi- 
litary affairs  ; and,  when  neceffary,  convene  a gene- 
ral affembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  province.  The 
affembly  of  North  Holland  is  compofed  of  feven 
deputies  of  the  towns  of  that  part  of  the  province. 
Thefe  hold  a joint  affembly  every  year  in  the  month 
of  November,  to  fettle,  in  conjunction  with  the 
deputies  of  the  States  General,  the  neceffary  funds 
to  be  levied  in  the  fubfequent  year  for  the  fervice  of 
the  army. 

For  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  there  are  two 
courts  held  at  the  Hague,  namely,  the  court  of 
Holland,  and  the  high  council.  The  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  have  always  been  fo  ftriCfly 
united,  as  to  have  but  one  common  high  court  of 
juftice  ; and  accordingly  the  court  of  Holland  is 
compofed  of  a prefident,  with  eight  counfellors  of 
that  province,  and  three  for  Zealand  ; a folicitor,  two 
attorneys,  a regifter,  and  lix  fecretaries  : Holland 
choofes  the  prefident  two  years,  and  Zealand  the 
third.  The  members  of  this  court  are  excluded 
from  being  magiftrates  of  cities,  directors  of  trading 
companies,  or  enjoying  any  poft,  or  any  other  falary 
than  what  is  annexed  to  their  office. 

The  high  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand  is  com- 
pofed of  a prefident  and  fix  counfellors  for  Hollatid, 
and  three  for  Zealand , a regifter  and  a fubftitute. 
This  court  judges  definitively  in  all  cafes  brought 
before  them  by  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  Holland, 
and  gives  judgment,  from  which  there  is  no  farther 
appeal,  except  by  way  of  revifion. 

The  fenate  of  Amjierdam  confifts  of  thirty-fix 
members,  part  of  whom  have  the  direction  of  political 
affairs,  and  others  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
The  dignity  of  a fenator  is  for  life,  unlefs  forfeited 
by  mal-adminiftration.  The  fenate  have  arrogated 
to  themfelves  the  power  of  filling  up  vacancies,  and 
directing  all  other  affairs  with  a fupreme  and  abfolutc 
authority,  independent  of  the  people,  who,  by  the 
original  conftitution  of  the  republic,  enjoyed  the 
right  of  eledfing  to  vacancies.  They  choofe  the 
burgomafters  and  fchepens,  or  aldermen,  of  every 
city.  The  firft  are  always  part  of  their  own  body  and 
in  order  to  become  a burgomafter  it  is  neceffary  that 


a perfon  has  borne  the  office  of  a fchepen.  There 
are  twelve  burgomafters  in  Amjierdam,  four  of  whom 
have  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  are  from  thence 
called  regent-burgomafters.  Three  of  thefe  are 
annually  changed,  and  the  fourth  continues  in  office  a 
iecond  year,  to  inftrudt  the  new-comers  : he  likewife 
prefides  for  the  firft  quarter,  and  then  gives  place  to 
his  colleagues,  who  in  the  fame  manner  prefide  three 
months  alternately,  till  the  year  is  finiffied. 

The  fchepens,  or  aldermen,  form  the  chief  court  of 
juftice  in  every  city.  In  Amjierdam  there  are  nine, 
feven  of  whom  are  annually  elected,  and  two  remain 
a fecond  year.  Thefe  have  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs ; but  before 
they  condemn  a perfon  to  fuffer  death,  they  always 
confult  the  burgomafters  on  the  merits  of  the  caufe  ; 
but  are  not  obliged  to  conform  to  their  opinion,  and 
fometimes  they  give  judgment  contrary  to  it.  There 
lies  no  appeal  from  their  fentence  in  criminal  caufes. 
Where  the  puniftjment  is  capital,  not  only  the  proof 
of  the  crime  is  required  to  be  extremely  evident,  but 
the  prifoner  himfelf  muft  confefs  it  ; for  which 
purpofe  they  employ  the  rack  and  other  tortures ; 
but  this  is  never  done  except  when  the  evidence  is 
fo  ftrong  againft  the  criminal  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
queftion  his  guilt,  whence  it  is  faid  that  an  innocent 
perfon  is  never  put  to  the  rack. 

In  this  republic  a ridiculous  Gothic  privilege  is 
allowed  to  condemned  criminal',  of  having  a 
fumptuous  dinner  the  day  preceding  execution,  the 
prifoner  is  even  permitted  to  name  the  di flies  he 
would  choofe.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  fame 
cuftom  is  ftill  retained. 

There  is  another  court  inferior  to  the  former,  but 
worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  Chriftian  nations, 
fince  it  feems  founded  on  the  veryfpiritof  Chriftianity. 
This  court  confifts  of  eight  or  ten  members,  ftyled 
peace-makers,  who  are  generally  young  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  who  muft  be  houfe-keepers  and  married. 
Their  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  all  quarrels,  and  to 
prevent  or  diffuade  people  from  going  to  law. 
'lliey,  with  one  experienced  magiftrate  at  their  head, 
alfo  take  cognizance  of  civil  caufes  amounting  to  a 
fum  not  exceeding  fix  hundred  guilders,  or  about 
fifty-five  pounds  fterling.  Their  method  of  proceeding 
is  by  way  of  citation  : the  creditor  fummonfes  his 
debtor  to  appear,  and,  after  the  fact  has  been  ftated, 
and  both  fides  heard,  the  peace-makers  determine 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  order  the  parties  to 
comply  with  it  : but  there  lies  an  appeal  from  their 
decilion  to  the  fchepens. 

There  is  no  where  fitch  large  credit  given  to  all 
forts  of  perfons  as  in  Holland , and  there  never  was 
any  country  where  fo  few  languhh  in  prifon  ; or 
where  the  internal  regulations  for  the  prifoners 
tend  more  to  reform  the  vicious,  countenance 
induftry,  and  enforce  frugality.  Whenever  any 
perfon  acquaints  the  magiftrates  of  his  inability  to 
pay  his  creditors,  and  lays  before  them  an  exafl 
account  of  his  circutnftances,  they  immediately  order 
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the  rommillioners  of  bankrupts  to  take  poffeffion  of 
his  eft  efts,  and  exempt  hisperfon  from  all  arrefts  for 
fix  weeks,  which  time  is  allowed  him  to  compound 
with  his  creditors.  In  the  mean  time  his  books  are 
I id  before  the  commiffioners  to  be  examined,  and 
all  letters  directed  to  him  are  delivered  to  them 
before  he  perufes  them.  If  his  endeavours  to 
compound  with  his  creditors  prove  ineffectual,  and 
his  failure  appears  to  beowing  toloffes  and  misfortunes 
the  commiffioners,  when  the  fix  weeks  are  expired, 
fell  his  effects,  and  make  a dividend,  after  which  the 
magistrates  acquit  and  exempt  him  from  all  claim, 
whether  foreign  or  domeftic  ; nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  or  of  all  his  creditors  to  hinder  this,  when  the 
failure  is  not  fraudulent.  Or  the  debtor  may  apply  to 
the  provincial  high  court  of  juftice,  reprefent  his 
condition,  and  give  up  all  he  has  upon  oath,  after 
which  he  is  exempted,  as  before,  from  all  future 
claims,  and  may  again  engage  in  trade  ; but  if  the 
debtor  takes  a falfe  oath,  the  magiftrates  have  autho- 
rity to  pu.nifh  him,  and  on  fuch  an  occalion  may  even 
fentence  him  to  death. 

Holland,  with  refpeCI  to  its  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh- 
ment,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  has 
its  particular  fynod.  The  fynod  of  South  Holland  is 
compofed  of  eleven  claffes,  under  which  are  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  ministers : the  fynod  of 
North  Holland  has  only  fix  elafl'es,.  under  which  are 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miniffers.  Befides  thefe 
miniffers  of  the  effablifhed  church,  there  are  aflfem- 
biies  of  Englijb  Prefbyterians  at  Amjlerdam , Rotter- 
dam.i,  Dort,  Leyden,  and  Harlem;  and  at  Amjlerdnm 
is  an  Engli/h  epifcopal  church.  1 he  Remonltrants 
amount  to  thirty  congregations,  and  thirty-eight  mi- 
ni filers.  The  Lutherans  compofe  nineteen  congrega- 
tions, and  have  twenty-feven  preachers.  The  Roman 
catholics  have  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  priefts,  among  which 
are  about  forty  churches'  and  fixty  priefts  of  Janfenift 
principles.  At  Amjlerdam  is  alfo  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  Moravians  ; and  alfo  a Quaker's  meet- 
ing. 

The  principal  cities  in  Holland  are  the  following  : 

Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  in  Latin  Dordracum,  is 
feated  on  an  ifland  in  the  Merwe , that  was  formed  in 
1421  by  a terrible  inundation,  which  deftroyed  no 
lefis  than  feventy-two  villages,  and  about  a hundred 
thoufand  perfons.  This  city  ftands  fifteen  miles  to 
t he  eaff  of  Rotterdam,  and  its  fituation  is  naturally  fo 
ft  rung,  that,  though  deftitute  of  fortifications,  it  has 
never  yet  been  taken.  The  number  of  houfes  in 
5 732  amounted  to  three  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  mintage  for  South 
Holland,  and  has  a feminary.  The  harbour  is  very 
commodious,  and  its  trade  confiderable,  efpeciallv  in 
grain.  Rhenijh  and  other  wines  ; as  alfo  in  timber, 
which,  in  fiummer  time,  is  brought  from  Germany 
down  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal , and  here  fawed  bv 
means  of  mills,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers 
about  the  city. 

Harlem,  Haarlem,  or  Haerlem,  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Spavin,  which  runs  through  it,  and  is  the 


only  paffage  for  the  many  fhips  and  other  veffels  com- 
ing from  Friejland  and  other  parts,  in  their  way  to 
the  towns  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Harlem  {t ands 
fourteen  miles  to  the  weft  of  Amjlerdam,  and  enjoys 
a communication  with  that  city  and  Leyden,  by  means 
of  two  fpacious  canals.  The  houfes,  which  are  neat 
brick  buildings,  in  1742  amounted  to  feven  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fixty-three  ; but  very  few  of  therm 
are  built  in  the  modern  tafte,  or  make  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance. There  are  in  this  city  four  Dutch  Calvinift 
churches,  one  of  French,  one  of  Lutheran,  and  fe- 
vera!  mafs-houfes,  the  Papifts  being  here  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Proteltants.  Its  manufactures  of 
filk  and  linen,  though  ft  ill  confiderable,  are  greatly 
declined.  The  bleaching  of  thread  and  linen,  for- 
which  this  city  is  famous,  employs  a great  number  of 
hands.  Once  a moft  extravagant  trade  in  flowers,, 
particularly  in  tulips,  was  carried  on  here  ;,  but  at 
prefent  this  pafiion,  which  was  carried  to  a wonder- 
ful excefs,  is  much  abated. 

The  inhabitants  attribute  the  invention  of  printing 
to  Lawrence  Cofter  of  this  city  ; on  whofe  lioufe, 
which  flood  in  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  was  a 
Latin  infeription,  that  he  invented  it  about  the  year 
1440  : a ftatue  was  alfo-ereCted  to  him  on  the  fame 
account;  and  in  the  town-houfe  is  kept  in  a filver 
cafe,  wrapped  up  in  filk,  the  firft  book  that  Cofter 
printed.  There  is  here  an  academy,  founded  in  the 
year  1751,  for  promoting  commerce,  agriculture, 
arts  and  fciences. 

In  the  year  1573  this  city  held  out  a famous  fiege 
againft  the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  ; during  whiclv 
the  brave  citizens  were  reduced  to  eat  leather,  and  the 
vileft  animals.  They  for  a confiderable  time  kept  up 
a correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Orange  by  car- 
rier-pigeons, till  the  Spaniards  difeovering  it,  {hot  all 
the  pigeons  about  the  town.  The  citizens  at  laft  fur- 
rendered,  on  condition  of  being  faved  from  plunder; 
but  the  Spaniards  had  the  cruelty  to  punifti  the  inha- 
bitants for  their  bravery  by  a moft  inhuman  maffacre 
in  cold  blood.  The  garrifon,  which  had  confifted  of 
four  thoufand  men,  was  reduced  to  fixteen  hundred, 
and  of  thefethey  barbarouffy  murdered  nine  hundred. 

To  the  foutli  of  the  town  lie  feveral  beautiful  feats, 
and  a wood  cut  out  into  delightful  walks  and  viftos. 

Leyden,  in  Latin  Lugdumtm  Batavorum , is  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  according  to  Mr.  Mafkelyne’s  Tables* 
in  5 20  io'  N.  latitude,  and  40  27  E.  longitude;  and, 
next  to  Amjlerdam,  is  the  largeft  and  fineft  city  in  all 
Holland  In  1732  the  houfes  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  ftreets  are 
long,  broad,  neat,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  canals. 
Here  are  fome  flue  churches  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Calvinifts,  with  a Lutheran,  an  Englijh,  a French , 
and  a Mennonite  meeting  ; as  alfo  feveral  mafs-houfes, 
the  Papifts  conftituting  the  majority  of  the  inhabit 
tants.  The  univerfity,  founded  in  1375  by  William  I. 
prince  of  Orange,  is  the  largeft  and  moil  ancient  in 
ali  the  United  Netherlands.  Its  library,  befides  a mul- 
titude oi  printed  books,  has  two  thouland  Oriental 
manuferipts,  many  of  which  are  in  Arabic,  and  a 
large  fphere  adapted  to  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and 
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moving  by  clock-work  : it  has  alfo  an  anatomical 
.theatre,  an  obfervatory,  and  a phyfic-garden.  The 
celebrated  cloth  manufactures  of  this  city  are  much 
decayed,  the  demand  for  them  being  greatly  leffened. 
The  ilrft  blow  which  the  manufactures  of  this  place 
received,  was  from  adifpute  between  the  matters  and 
workmen,  refpeCting  the  price  of  labour,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  many  artificers  quitted  the  city,  and 
carried  their  arts  and  induftry  to  other  parts.  This 
city  is  famous  for  the  long  and  fevere  fiege  it  fuftain- 
ed  in  1573  againft  the  Spaniards,  who  encompafied  it 
with  feventy-two  forts.  This  fiege  lafted  above  five 
months,  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  greateff  extremities,  and  above  ten 
thoufand  of  them  periflied  : yet,  in  confequence  of 
the  barbarous  treatment  Harlem  had  received,  they 
refolved  to  hold  out,  and,  upon  receiving  a fummons, 
anfwered,  “ They  would  never  furrender,  while  they 
**  had  one  arm  to  eat,  and  another  to  fight  ” At 
length  they  cut  the  main  bank  of  the  Maeje  and  the 
TJJi'l.  At  firll  the  water  rofe  but  (lowly  ; hut  the 
wind  foon  changing  to  the  north-weft,  turned  the 
country  round  Leaden  into  a fea,  by  which  means  fif- 
teen hundred  Spaniards  were  drowned.  The  anni- 
verfary  of  this  deliverance  is  obferved  on  the  third  of 
Odlober  as  a folemn  day  of  thankfgiving,  and  after 
fermon  the  fame  fiege  is  reprefented  in  a tragedy,  the 
money  ariftng  from  which  is  applied  to  charitable 
ufes. 

Amsterdam,  or  Armsteldam,  is  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Malkelyne’s 'f  ables  in  520  23'  N latitude,  and 
40  45’  E.  longitude,  at  the  influx  of  the  T and  the 
Amjiel,  where  is  a fluice,  by  means  of  which  that  ri- 
ver continues  its  courfe  through  the  town..  This  is 
one  of  the  greateft  trading  towns  in  Europe ; and 
though,  from  the  fhallownefs  of  the  Pampas,  the 
only  paffage  leading  to  it  out  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  it 
might  be  thought  but  indifferently  fituated  for  com- 
merce, as  fhips  of  burthen  muft  be  lightened  in  or- 
der to  pafs  through  it,  and  afterward  muft  wait  for 
an  eafterly  or  north-eaft  wind,  to  go  through  the 
Alarfdiep  into  the  North-Sea  ; yet  the  harbour  is  one 
of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  in  Europe  : and  it  has  this 
advantage,  that  the  other  towns  of  the  province  can 
eafily  fend  their  goods  thither,  and  receive  returns; 
and  with  a fair  wind  it  is  but  a few  hours  paftage  to  or 
from  all  the  ports  of  North  Holland,  Friejland,  Ovc- 
and  Guelderland.  The  ground  is  naturally 
marfhy,  and  the  buildings  founded  on  oaken  piles, 
which  occafioned  the  facetious  Erafmus  to  fay,  that 
in  his  country  vaft  multitudes  of  people  lived  on  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  The  middle  of  the  town  is  inter- 
fered by  a great  number  of  navigable  canals,  which, 
while  they  conduce  to  the  pleafantnefs  and  cleanlinefs 
of  the  piace,  are  at  the  fame  time  a great  conveni- 
ence to  trade  ; but  in  hot  and  calm  weather  they 
emit  fetid  effluvia,  which  would  be  (fill  worfe,  were 
not  the  water  kept  in  continual  motion  by  the  work- 
ing of  two  large  water-mills,  and  one  turned  by  horfes. 
All  the  canals  iffue  into  the  T and  the.  Amjiel,  and 
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fuch  as  go  far  up  into  the  town,  being  interfered  by 
crofs  canals,  have  a communication  with  each  other. 
Thefe  canals  divide  the  town  into  a multitude  of  if- 
lands,  joined  together  by  bridges,  Come  of  which  are 
of  ftone  and  others  of  wood. 

The  city  forms  a femicircle  on  the  T,  and  is  forti- 
fied on  the  land-fide  with  ramparts  and  twenty-fix  re- 
gular baftions  ; and  on  that  fide  the  neighbouring 
conntry  may  be  laid  under  water.  On  the  fide  next 
the  Tit  is  fecured  by  a double  row  of  piles  driven 
into  the  river,  projecting  fotne  feet  above  the  furface  ; 
but  in  fome  places  openings  are  left  for  fnips  to  pafs- 
in  and  out,  and  in  the  night  thefe  openings  are  fenced 
with  a boom.  The  piles  extend  in  length  no  lefs 
than  fifty  thoufand  feet  ; and  without  them,  in  a 
place  called  the  Laag,  lie  the  large  lhips  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  their  malls  referable  a wood.  In  the  in- 
termediate fpaces,  between  the  town  and  the  inner 
row  of  piles,  are  ranged  innumerable  final!  fhips  and 
barks. 

The  Amjiel  divides  the  town  into  two  parts ; and 
in  1732,  when  thehoufes  were  numbered,  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  twenty-fix  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five.  In  the  year  1766  there  were 
buried  in  Amjlerdam  7204  perfons.  A calculator  in 
France,  in  the  year  1778,  laid  down  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  this  city  at  360,000,  and  fuppofed  the 
population  to  be  increafing. 

The  gates  of  the  city  are  very  fine,  particularly  thab- 
of  Harlem,  which  is  adorned  on  each  fide  with  large 
columns,  and  a lion’s  head  on  the  top  of  each  ; in 
the  middle  is  the  city’s  prefent  arms,  and  on  the 
frieze  of  the  infide  of  the  gate  toward  the  town  is 
the  ancient  coat,  which  was  a Chip  without  a rudder. 
There  are  four  other  principal  gates  ; alfo  a bridge  of 
feveral  arches,  with  draw  bridges,  and  another  ftone 
gate,  that  is  fhut  every  night.  The  bridge  over  the 
Amjiel,  which  joins  one  fide  of  the  rampart  to  the 
other,  confifts  of  thirty-five  arches,  eleven  of  which 
are  very  high,  and  eight  of  them  fhut  up  ; the  reft 
of  them  being  open  for  boats  to  go  up  and  down  the 
Amjiel.  This  bridge  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet 
long,  and  feventy  broad,  with  iron  rails  on  each  fide. 

Moft  of  the  ftreets  are  extremely  clean  ; but  ex- 
cept thofe  that  have  canals,  they  are  much  too  nar- 
row. They  are,  however,  rendered  lefs  incommo- 
dious by  the  hired  coaches  being  fet  on  (ledges  drawn 
by  one  horfe.  Merchandife  is  alfo  drawn  on  (ledges, 
which  are  not  only  the  moft  ufeful  vehicles  for  the 
inhabitants  and  their  trade,  but  are  calculated  to  pre- 
ferve  the  houfes,  which,  from  their  being  built  on 
piles,  might  in  time  be  damaged  in  their  foundations, 
by  having  a great  number  of  wheel-carriages.  Gen- 
tlemen’s coaches  are,  however,  for  the  moft  part  fet 
on  wheels  ; but  for  this  liberty  they  pay  a confider- 
able  tax.  The  principal  ftreets,  or  rather  quays  of 
the  canals,  are  agreeably  planted  on  each  fide  with 
trees.  The  houfes  are  rather  neat  than  elegant  or 
commodious:  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  it 
neceffary  to  waflt  them  often  ; but  the  greateft  part  of 
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the  people  carry  this  kind  of  cleanlinefs  fo  far  as  hard- 
ly to  afford  tkemfelves  time  for  the  neceffary  care  of 
their  perfons.  The  entrance  of  their  houfes  is  ge- 
nerally by  Heps,  which  rife  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  paffiige  into  the  rooms,  which  runs 
very  deep,  is  floored  and  pannelled  with  marble, 
which  has  an  air  of  grandeur  in  miniature.  They 
have  much  neat,  and  (ome  rich  furniture. 

Of  all  the  buildings  in  Amjlerdam  the  town-houfe 
is  the  rnoft  dil'tinguifhed.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet  in  front,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
deep,  and  a hundred  and  fixteen  high,  exclufive  of 
the  cupola.  It  coft  three  millions  of  guilders,  or 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  when  mo- 
ney was  more  valuable  than  it  is  now,  which  will  be 
lei's  furpriiing,  if  we  confider  that  it  is  founded  upon 
thirteen  thoufand  large  piles.  This  is  a very  grand 
and  ufeful  building,  and  yet  it  is  neither  elegant  nor 
agreeable.  It  contains  the  offices  and  tribunals  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  military,  as  well  as  civil  government.  It  is  very 
obfervable,  that  the  entrance  of  this  building  is  very 
mean  ; but  had  the  doors  been  proportioned  to  the 
reft  of  the  edifice,  they  would  have  been  more  fub- 
jc(ft  to  be  force.!,  upon  occafion  of  thofe  tumultuous 
aiTemblies  of  the  people,  which  formerly  were  not 
unfrequent  in  this  country.  The  want  of  a large 
door  iuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  building  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bufching,  a defigned  omiffion,  the 
feveu  doors,  in  number  and  uniformity,  reprefenting 
the  feven  provinces.  The  infide  is  laid  to  be  very 
beautifully  ornamented  with  marble,  jafper,  fcidpture, 
and  paintings.  In  fome  of  their  vaults,  or  cellars, 
are  kept  the  treafures  of  the  celebrated  bank  of  Am- 
fte.  dam  : in  others  are  confined  criminals  under  fen- 
tence  of  death,  and  others  again  ferve  as  apartments 
for  officers  of  feveral  daffies.  In  the  upper  part  is 
an  arfenal,  as  it  is  called,  though  it  is  rather  a collec- 
tion of  old-fafhioned  armour  and  weapons.  The 
chimes  of  the  tower  are  incomparable,  and  it  com- 
.mands  a fine  profpeft  of  the  city  and  its  environs  as 
Gar  as  the  Z uyder  fea.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  admiralty  and  Eajl- India  lioufe, 
which  are  large  and  beautiful.  On  the  harbour 
'ftands  the  arfenal  and  magazine  for  military  ftores 
both  for  fea  and  land-fervice.  Among  feveral  things 
remarkable  in  this  magazine  is  a refervoir  on  the  top 
of  the  houfe  capable  of  containing  fixteen  hundred 
tons  of  water,  which,  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  may 
be  conveyed  in  cafe  of  fire  to  fixteen  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Near  the  arfenal  is  the  dock,  which  is 
above  five  hundred  feet  long. 

In  Amjlerdam  are  eleven  churches  of  Dutch  Cal- 
vinifts,  two  of  which  are  parochial,  two  of  French , 
two  of  Engl'Jh,  one  of  Arminians,  cr  Remonftrants, 
two  of  Lutherans,  and  three  of  Mennonites.  The 
Armenian  Chriftians  have  likewife  a church  here  ; 
but  the  Papifts  have  a greater  number  of  places  of 
worfhip  than  all  the  above-mentioned  feds  put  to- 
gether, and  in  particu'ar  have  twenty-four  very  large 
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mafs-houfes.  The  fynagogue  of  the  Portuguefe  Jews 
is  a ipacious  and  {lately  building  of  a quadrangular 
form,  and  the  infide  is  extremely  neat.  The  other 
Jcxus  have  alfo  their  diftind  fvnagogues.  The  num- 
ber of  poor-houfes  is  conliderable  ; their  incomes, 
and  their  conveniencies  and  cieanlinefs,  are  worthy 
of  admiration.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for  aged  men  and 
women,  confiding  of  feveral  buildings  ; a new  edifice 
for  aged  people  of  both  fexes  ; the  diaconie  for  old 
women,  which  is  the  mod  (lately  ftrudure  of  them 
all,  and  in  which  old  men  alfo  receive  a comfortable 
fupport ; with  a receptacle  for  lunatics,  and  feveral 
orphan- houfes,  as  the  eleemofynary-houfe,  in  which 
are  frequently  two  thoufand  children,  the  diaconie 
orphan-houfe,  the  burgher  orphan-houfe,  &c.  There 
are  alfo  fome  houfes  of  corredion,  as  the  rafp-houfe, 
where  felons  rafp  Brazil  wood  for  three,  four,  feven, 
ten  years,  or  for  life,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  crime.  When  they  are  incorrigible,  and  too 
lazy  to  work,  they  are  often  put  for  an  hour  or  two 
into  a dungeon  where  water  comes  in  ; fo  that  they 
rnuft  be  continually  labouring  at  the  pump,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  drowned.  Here  are  alfo  fpin-houfes, 
where  proftitutes,  and  other  women  of  bad  character, 
are  kept  in  fpinning  All  thefe  foundations,  and  the 
good  police  of  the  city,  have  fuch  an  efted,  that 
there  are  no  beggars  in  the  ftreets.  Here  are  offi- 
cers who  take  up  all  vagabonds,  and  convey  them 
diredly  to  houfes  provided  for  that  purpofe,  where 
they  are  forced  to  work,  every  man  in  his  own  bud- 
nefs,  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  and  ability. — — - 
Here  the  poor  who  want  work,  and  offer  themfelves,. 
are  received.  In  Amjlerdam , and  moll  of  the  confi- 
derable  cities  in  Holland,  is  alfo  a public  office, 
where  all  poor  travellers  that  can  give  any  account 
of  themfelves  may  go  and  take  a loaf,  a penny,  and  a 
paffiport,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  received  gratis 
into  the  boats  which  carry  paffiengers  and  goods  from 
town  to  town. 

They  have  alfo  a charitable  foundation,  which  is 
extremely  remarkable.  As  perfons  of  all  nations  re- 
fort to  Amjlerdam , many  of  whom  Have  not  much 
to  fpend,  and  the  taverns  are  generally  very  dear, 
they  have  fpacious  edifices,  where  all  poor  (Dangers, 
of  both  fexes,  who  are  obliged  to  make  any  (lay  in 
this  city,  are  received,  neatly  lodged,  and  have  bed, 
board,  and  waffling  for  three  days  and  nights,  dur- 
ing which  time,  if  any  of  them  fail  fick,  they  are 
removed  into  a neighbouring  hofpital  ; but  after  the 
expiration  of  three  days,  they  muff  remove  from 
thence,  and  are  not  allowed  to  return  for  fix  weeks, 
on  pain  of  being  feverely  puni(hed. 

Amjlerdam  abounds  in  artificers  and  manufactur- 
ers. Befides  which,  this  city  is  alone  in  poffieffion  of 
half  the  immenfe  trade  which  the  Dutch  carry  onto 
the  Eajt- Indies , and  governs  the  whole.  Its  com- 
merce with  Spain  and  the  Spanijh  We jl -Indies  is  ve- 
ry great,  nor  is  it  lefs  considerable  to  tfi'e  Levant , 
Italy , and  Portugal.  Amjlerdam  alfo  engroffes  al- 
moft  the  whole  northern  trade  carried  on  by  th» 
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Dutch  to  Norway,  and  the  countries  fiUiated  in  the 
Baltic. 

Rotterdam,  a large  and  populous  city,  fourteen 
miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Hague,  according  to 
Mafltelyne  in  5 t°  6'  N.  latitude,  and  in  40  28'  E. 
longitude,  is  feateJ  on  the  Maefe,  here  called  the 
Me  ewe,  which  at  this  place  receives  the  Ritter,  after 
it  has  taken  its  courfe  through  the  city.  This  river 
is  very  broad,  and  of  a depth  fufficient  to  admit 
fhips  of  tolerable  burthen  ; but  if  they  draw  above 
fifteen  feet  water,  tlyey  are  obliged  to  take  the  way 
of  Flelvedjluys  to  Rotterdam.  'T'he  mouth  of  the 
Merwe  lies  live  German  miles  to  the  weft  of  Rotter- 
dam, where  it  gradually  becomes  fh  allow  by  the  ga- 
thering of  the  lands.  The  canals  within  the  town 
are  fo  deep,  that  the  largeft  fhips  come  up,  and 
take  in  or  deliver  their  cargoes  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  ware-houfes.  Accordingly  this  city,  next  to 
Amjlcrdam , is  the  place  of  greateft  trade,  efpecially 
to  England  and  Scotland. 

In  1 ■732,  its  houfes  were  computed  at  fix  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-one.  In  the  year  1765 
the  number  of  perfons  who  died  in  this  city  amount- 
ed to  I735>  and  the  marriages  were  155.  The  fin- 
eft  ftreet  in  Rotterdam  is  called  the  Haaring-fliet  : 
moft  of  the  houfes  are  noble  ftone  buildings.  The 
Boomties,  or  Boomquays-ftreet,  extends  delightfully 
along  the  Merwe,  (which  is  here  near  a mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth)  upward  of  half  a mile  in  length.  It 
has  a row  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  houfes  refemble  pa- 
laces ; on  the  other  fide  runs  the  river,  which  has 
fhips  continually  failing  in  or  out,  or  lying  at  an- 
chor. This  is  the  place  of  general  refort  for  people 
of  condition,  to  whom  it  ferves  as  a mail. 

The  principal  public  buildings  here  are  the  bank, 
the  Eajl  and  Wejl -Lidia  houfes,  the  arfenal,  and  the 
exchange.  The  firft  admiralty  college  of  the  United 
Provinces  has  its  feat  here,  under  the  direction  of 
twelve  commiffioners. 

There  are  here  four  churches  belonging  to  the 
Dutch , one  of  French,  and  one  of  Engli/h  prefbyteri- 
ans,  with  an  Engli/h  epifcopal  church,  whole  minifter 
has  a hundred  pounds  fter'ling  per  annum  from  the 
king  of  Great-Brita'm , befides  furplice  fees,  faid  to 
amount  to  two  hundred  pounds  more  ; there  are  alio 
a Scots  and  a Lutheran  church,  the  laft  of  which  is 
new  and  handfome.  The  fynagogue  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  Jews  is  a very  fine  ftriufture,  though  not  fo 
magnificent  as  that  in  Amsterdam.  Among  other 
public  buildings  is  the  great  bridge  acrofs  the  Merwe, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a fine  brafs  ftatue  of  the 
great  Erafmus,  who  was  a native  of  this  city. 

The  Hague  is  a moft  beautiful  place,  fituated  in  a 
very  delightful  country,  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Rot- 
terdam ; but,  from  its  having  neither  gates  nor  walls, 
is  called  a village.  It  is,  however  furrounded  by  a 
moat,  bordered  with  a walk  of  lofty  and  fhady  trees, 
and  at  the  avenues  of  the  town  is  pafied  by  means  of 
draw-bridges.  The  ftreets  are  broad,  feveral  of 
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them  are  without  canals,  and  the  houfes  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  extremely  well-built.  The  number  of 
coaches  belonging  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  the  gay  appearance  in  point  of  drefi,  give  a very 
indifferent  idea  of  life  from  that  of  the  trading  ci- 
ties. The  people  here  are  more  polite  and  eafy  in 
their  behaviour,  than  in  other  parts  of  Holland  ; the 
moft  confiderable  perfons  in  Europe  meeting  here,  as 
well  as  the  afiembly  of  the  States- General,  which 
alfo  draws  hither  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  of 
the  firft  diftinction  in  the  United  Provinces.  Indeed, 
the  Hague  furnifhes  the  amufements  common  in  a 
great  city,  and  at  the  fame  time  a rural  feene  ; for 
here  are  plays  and  other  amufements  ; hut  fince  the 
civil  commotions  between  the  Stadtholder  and  the 
States-General  have  arifen,  the  prince  of  Orange  has 
changed  his  refidence,  which  ufed  to  be  at  the  Hague 
for  the  province  of  Zealand,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the 
former,  where  he  lived  in  a ftyle  of  magnificence, 
and  was  highly  diltinguifhed  by  afts  of  benefi- 
cence. 

In  [732,  the  number  of  houfes  was  found  to 
amount  to  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty  four, 
befides  the  public  edifices,  and  among  the  former 
are  very  large  and  regular  buildings.  In  the  year 
1763  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  1674,  but 
in  1765,  to  only  1113.  There  are  alfo  here  feveral 
fquares,  which  being  planted  with  trees,  and  form- 
ing plealant  walks,  occasion  a great  refort  of  compa- 
ny. Befides  the  States-General,  and  thofe  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  render  it  the  refidence  of  foreign  em- 
baftadors,  envoys,  and  other  foreign  minifters,  here 
is  the  council  of  ftate  for  the  Undid  Netherlands,  the 
council  of  war,  the  general  chamber  of  accompts, 
the  general  mint-chamber,  the  council  of  Brabant , 
and  feveral  others. 

The  old  palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland  at  pre- 
fent  belongs  to  the  ftadtholders,  and  has  been  re- 
paired with  fome  very  magnificent  additions.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  between  the  buildings  of  this 
palace,  is  the  great  hall,  where  the  trophies  of  the 
republic,  in  their  many  victories  over  various  ene- 
mies, are  hung  up.  Within  this  building  are  not. 
only  the  above  colleges,  but  a number  of  bookfeb 
lers-fhops,  and  the  church  of  the  French  Calvinifts. — ■ 
At  the  Hague  are  alfo  three  churches  of  Dutch  Cal- 
vinifts, an  Englijh  church,  one  belonging  to  the  Lu- 
therans, feveral  mafs-houfes,  and  two  Jewifh  fyna- 
gogues,  two  alms-houfes,  an  houfe  of  correction,  and 
an  orphan-houfe.  Yet  the  canals  are  not  kept  with 
fuch  care  as  at  Amjlerdam  and  other  places,  on  which 
account  the  air  is  thought  to  be  lefs  pure  and  health v 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Holland. 

Theenvirons  of  the  Flague  are  -extremely  deli<dit- 
ful  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a fine  pleafure-gar- 
den,  in  imitation  of  that  in  Vnuxhall : on  the  eaft- 
fide  the  town  ’'s  bounded  by  beautiful  meadows  ; on 
the  foutb,  by  fplendid  feats.;  on  the  weft  by  fimd- 
hiils  along  the  North  Sea,  on  which  fide  is  a ftraight 

avenue 
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avenue  paved  with  brick,  and  a walk  for  paflengers, 
pbntcd  with  ieveral  rows  of  trees,  leading  to  the 
village  of  Scheve/ing,  which  is  at  two  -miles  didance  ; 
and  on  the  north  is  a delightful  wood,  in  which  the 
fhdthokler  has  a feat  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Houfe  in  the  Wood. 

Broi  k;  i'  i large  and  handfome  village  of  North- 
Hoiland.  ITse  houics  are  all  built  of  boards  j they 

l'eldont  exceed  one  ftcrv,  and  the  roofs  are  tiled 

The  boards  which  form  the  out  fide  are  painted  ac- 
cording to  every  one’s  fancy,  and  this  is  fo  often 
done,  that  the  houfes  feem  always  new.  The  win- 
dows are  generally  iafhed,  and  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful curtain?.  The  iniide  of  the  dwellings  is  not 

O 

only  neat,  but  embelliilied  beyond  what  can  be 
<eafily  imagined,  and  all  w ho  have  the  fmalleA  piece 
of  ground  before  their  houles,  never  fail  to  convert 
it  into  an  agreeable  garden,  diverfified  with  gravel- 
walks,  fhell-work,  images,  and  little  hedges,  or 
painted  rails.  The  village  is  watered  by  canals, 
which  are  kept  with  the  greateft  care,  and  all  the 
ftreets  are  paved  with  bricks,  which  in  fome  places 
are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  flowers,  and  are  frequently 
wafhed  That  thefe  ornaments  may  not  be  defac- 
ed, or  their  cleanlinefs  interrupted,  the  ftreets  are 
defignedly  made  too  narrow  for  carriages  to  pafs 
through.  The  cattle,  inftead  of  being  permitted 
into  the  village,  are  kept  by  the  meaner  fort  of  pea- 
fants,  who  dwell  among  the  paftures,  and  all  paf- 
fengers  muff  put  up  at  the  inns  without  the  village. 
Not  only  the  wooden  furniture  in  the  houfes,  but 
the  very  broomfticks  are  painted,  as  are  alfo  the  gates 
and  rails  in  the  meadows.  The  inhabitants  either 
trade  or  fubfiA  on  their  fortunes,  and  among  the 
latter  are  frequently  many  merchants,  and  tradef- 
men  of  Amjlerdam,  who  having  acquired  a plentiful 
fortune,  retire  here  to  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity. 

There  are  likewife  within  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, feveral  frnall  iflands,  that  lie  in  the  Zuyder  Sea, 
and  formerly  joined  to  the  continent.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  iflands,  being  from  their  childhood 
inured  to  that  element,  make  excellent  mariners. 

The  principal  of  thefe  iflands  is  theTEXEL,  which 
has  a fruitful  foil  ; and  many  of  the  inhabitants  breed 
fheep,  and,  befldes  trading  in  wool,  make  with  the 
milk  a kind  of  green  cheefe,  which  is  much  admired. 
In  the  whole  diArift  are  fix  villages,  and  on  the 
eaAern  coaA  is  a commodious  road,  Ayled  the  Mofco- 
road,  which  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  outward-bound 
India  Aiips. 

SEC  T.  VI. 

Of  the  Province  of  Zealand. 

Its  Situation,  and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Ifatids  of 
which  this  Province  is  compofed  are  fecured  ly  Dykes. 
Of  the  Air,  Climate,  and  Produce  of  the  Country  ; 
with  a concife  Account  of  the  States,  and  n Defcrip- 
tion  oj  the  Cities  of  Middleburg,  Flufhing,  & c. 

Z E A L A N D or  Zeeland,  entirely 
conflfls  of  iflands  formed  by  the  many  outlets  of 


the  Scheld.  On  the  eaA  it  is  bounded  by  Brabant , to 
the  fouthward  by  Flanders , to  the  weAward  by  the 
North  Sea,  and  on  the  north  by  Holland.  The 
name  of  this  province,  which  fignifies  Sea-land,  fuf- 
flciently  points  out  its  fltuation. 

The  iflands  of  Walchereen  and  Schouwen,  on 
the  weAern  coaA,  are  defended  againA  the  violence 
of  the  fea  by  downs  or  land-hills  ; and  on  the  other 
lldes,  like  the  reA  of  the  iflands  of  Zealand , by  vaA 
dykes,  or  banks,  which  at  the  bottom  are  twen- 
ty-five German  ells  broad,  and  at  the  top  fo  wide 
that  two  carriages  may  pafs  abreaA.  The  height  is 
alfo  proportioned  to  their  thicknefs  ; yet  in  high 
tides,  and  fiormy  weather,  the  waves  in  many  places 
fometimes  force  a pafTage,  or  even  flow  over  them. 
The  firfi  formation  of  thefe  dykes  muA  have  been  at- 
tended with  immenfe  labour  and  expence,  fince  the 
very  repair  and  maintenance  of  them  require  large 
fums.  The  dykes  of  this  province  alone  would  form 
a length  of  forty  miles,  each  mile  reckoned  at  four- 
teen hundred  rods  ; and,  fuppofing  the  expence  of 
one  rod  with  another  was  fix  Dutch  guilders,  the  ex- 
pence of  the  feveral  outward  dykes,  taken  together, 
amount  to  three  "hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds 
Aerling. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces,  as 
well  as  foreigners  in  general,  complain  that  the  air  is 
here  heavy,  difagreeable,  and  unhealthy  ; yet  no 
people  look  better,  or  enjoy  a more  confirmed  fiate 
of  health  than  the  natives  who  are  bred  up  in  the 
country. 

The  foil  is  fertile,  and  filmed  for  its  excellent 
wheat,  and  alfo  for  madder,  the  cultivation  of  which 
employs  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  likewife  abounds 
in  fruit,  and  its  rich  paAures  are  covered  with  flocks 
of  fine  fheep.  The  water  around  the  iflands  fup- 
plies  the  people  with  plenty  of  filh,  particularly  with 
oyfiers,  lobfiers,  and  mufcles  of  an  uncommon  fize 
and  goodnefs.  But  though  Zealand  enjoys  plenty  of 
all  kinds  of  provifions,  fuel  is  very  fcarce,  elpecially 
turf,  which  being  brought  from  the  other  provinces, 
bears  a great  price.  They  alfo  confume  great  quan- 
tities of  Engljh  coals. 

In  the  whole  province  are  eleven  cities,  and  a hun- 
dred and  ten  villages,  fome  of  which  are  very  large. 
The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  the  moA  wealthy  in 
all  the  Netherlands,  which  is  in  a great  mealure  ow- 
ing to  their  trade  by  fea,  for  which  they  have  every 
convenience  that  can  be  deAred. 

The  Aates  of  Zealand  confiA  of  feven  members,  the 
prefident  of  which  is  the  firA  noblfeman  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  other  members  or  Aates  are  the  depu- 
ties of  6 voting  towns,  which  are  Middleburg,  Z irkzee 
Goes  or  Ter  Goes,  Thoben , Flufhing,  and  V eer.  Zealand 
has  two  high  courts  of  juAice  in  common  with  Hol- 
land, of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account. — 
This  province  always  fends  four  deputies  to  the  affiem- 
bly  of  the  States  General,  who  hold  their  office  during 
life,  and  are  alternately  chofen  from  among  the  ma- 
gi Arates 
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giftrates  of  the  feveral  voting  towns,  only  MidJlcburg 
always  fends  one. 

Middi.eburg,  the  capital  of  IV ulcheren,  and  of  the 
whole  province,  is  a large,  handfome,  rich,  and  ft  rung 
town,  which  hands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  iflind, 
to  which  fituation  it  owes  its  name,  and  is  feated  in 
jt0  47'N.  latitude,  and  in  3°4i’E.  longitude.  A 
canal  a mile  and  a naif  in  length  affords  this  city  a 
communication  with  the  IVeJl  Scheld , and  is  capable 
of  receiving  the  largeft  (hips.  Middleburg  is  fortified 
with  a wall,  ftrengthened  with  thirteen  baftions. — - 
Here  the  dates  of  the  province  hold  their  meetings, 
as  alfo  the  deputies  who  a (Tenable  in  Sf,  Nicholas’s  ab- 
bey. It  is  like  wife  the  feat  of  the  admiralty-college, 
the  chamber  of  accompts,  and  the  mint. 

Here  are  feveral  fine  fquares  and  ftarely  public 
buildings,  particularly  the  town-houfe,  which  is  a no- 
ble pile,  with  a very  high  tower  and  clock,  which 
lad  cod  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  guilders.  Mid- 
dleburg  contains  feven  Calvinidchurch.es,  with  an  aca- 
demy, an  EngUJh,  French,  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  and 
Popiih  church,  and  a Jewifti  fynagogue.  It  is  a piace 
of  great  trade,  particularly  in  wines.  In  1574,  after 
a fiege  of  two  years,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 
I.  prince  of  Orange , and  has  ever  fince  been  in  the 
nofielEon  of  the  States.  The  high  road  from  hence  to 
Flafhing  is  all  the  way  beautifully  planted  with  trees. 

Flushing,  in  Dutch  VllJJlngen , is  a well  fortified 
town' at  the  mouth  of  the  Hondt , or  Wejlern  Beheld , 
and  defends  not  only  the  paffage  into  that  river,  but 
alio  that  to  the  other  ifiesl  cf  Zealand , and  even  into 
Flanders  by  fea.  It  lies  eight  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Middleburg.  Its  harbour,  which  is  large  and  fecure, 
lies  between  two  moles,  or  dykes,  on  the  fouth-eafi: 
of  the  ifle  of  IValcheren , and  two  canals.  Its  new 
harbour  was  formed  at  the  general  expence  of  the  pro- 
vince in  1 <588,  and  is  feventcen  hundred  Rheinland 
rods  in  length,  with  two  hundred  in  breadth,  and 
will  admit,  even  up  to  the  town,  a fleet  of  eighty 
large  men  of  war.  To  the  right  of  the  new  haven, 
leading  to  the  provincial  baftn,  is  a large  dock,  to  the 
weftward  of  which  lies  the  entrance  into  the  old  har- 
bour, which  is  divided  into  two  departments,  and 
ferves  for  merchant-lhips,  The  fea  runs  quite  up  to 
the  other  end  of  the  town  ; fo  that  loaded  veffels  may 
lie  at  the  very  doors  of  the  merchants.  The  houfes 
are  in  genera!  well  built,  and,  befldes  other  fine  ftruc- 
turee,  the  town-houfe  is  a magnificent  and  regular 
pile.  In  the  town  are  three  churches  of  Dutch  Cal- 
vinifts,  one  of  French , one  of  Englijls , and  one  of 
Menncnites.  In  the  year  1749  one  of  the  churches, 
the  prince’s  palace,  and  the  naval  ftore-houfe,  were 
deftroyed  by  fire  ; but  the  firft  was  foon  rebuilt.- — 
This  was  one  of  the  cautionary  towns  delivered  up  to 
queen  Elizabeth  by  the  States  as  a pledge  of  their  fi- 
delity, and  as  a fecurity  for  the  money  that  princefs 
had  expended  in  affifting  them  againft  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  which  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  go- 
vernor in  1585  ; but  it  was  redeemed  by  the  States, 
in  1 61 6,  from  king  James  I.  for  an  inconfiderable  fum, 
Vol.  II. 


much  lefs  than  the  money  they  flood  indebted  to 

England. 

With  refpeef  to  the  other  iflands,  South  Beve. 
land  is  both  the  largeft  and  moll  pleafant,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Goes,  or  Ter  Goes,  and  a confiderable 
number  of  villages.  North  Beveland  was  once  in- 
deed the  moft  pleafant  and  fertile  country  of  all  Zra- 
land ; but  in  1530  and  1532  it  fuffered  fuch  a terri- 
ble inundation,  that  great  numbers  of  people  and  cat- 
tle perilhed,  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  on  the  whole 
ifland  but  one  (teeple,  which  role  above  the  furface  of 
the  water.  About  a century  after,  the  ground  being 
raifed  by  the  continual  increafe  of  the  mud,  the  ifland 
was  dyked  in  and  cultivated,  and  at  prefent  contain* 
a fmall  town  and  feveral  villages.  On  the  ifland  of 
Shouwen  is  the  town  of  Zirkfee,  which  has  a feat  and 
vote  in  the  ftates  of  the  province;  with  a fmall  town 
and  fome  villages.  There  are  alfo  the  iflands  of  Du~ 
iveland  and  Ter  Tholen , in  which  there  are  feveral  vil- 
lages, and  in  the  latter  alfo  a town  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  ifland. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Province  of  Utrecht. 

Its  Situation  and  Produce  : the  number  of  its  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages  : the  States  of  the  Country , and 
its  Ecclefiaftical  Government  ; with  a Description  of 
the  Cities  of  Utrecht  and  Amersfort. 

T H E province  of  Utrecht,  excepting  one 
fmall  flip  of  land  to  the  northward  which  borders  on 
the  Zuyder-fea,  is  wholly  environed  by  Holland  and 
Guelderland.  It  extends  about  thirty-two  miles  from 
the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft,  and  twenty-two  from 
the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft.  This  country  en- 
joys a good  air,  and  in  moft  parts  the  foil  is  very  fruit- 
ful, Indeed  to  the  eaftward,  near  the  borders  of  the 
Vcluuue,  it  confifts  either  of  Tandy  hills  or  fmall  emi- 
nences, which  are  in  general  covered  with  trees  5 but 
in  fome  places  contains  fpots  of  indifferent  pafture- 
ground.  On  the  fouth-fide,  between  the-  hilly  part 
and  the  river  Ltk,  it  has  good  arable  land,  and  to  the 
weftward  the  country  perfectly  refembles  Holland ; it 
chiefly  confiding  of  rich  meadows,  though  there  are 
many  fpots  of  ground  covered  with  turf. 

In  the  province  of  Utrecht  are  five  cities,  and  fixty- 
five  towns  and  villages.  Its  ftates  are  compoi'ed  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns : indeed  the 
former  are  merely  nominal,  and  confift  of  nobles  and 
citizens  of  the  Calvinift  religion,  and  not  of  ecclefiaf- 
tics.  They  are,  however,  elected  from  the  chapters 
of  the  five  churches  at  Utrecht,  and  ftill  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  ftates  reprefent  the  ancient  clergy  of  the 
country.  The  college  of  the  deputies  of  this  province 
confifts  of  twelve  members,  each  clafs  of  the  ftates 
fending  four.  The  chamber  of  accompts  is  under 
the  dire<ftion  of  four  commiffioners,  and  the  provin- 
cial court  of  juftice  is  compofed  of  a prefident,  fix  or- 
dinary and  three  extraordinary  affeffors. 
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The  Calvinift  congregations  of  th  s province  have 
feven  tv- nine  minlfters,  who  ho!J  n le  irate  once  a year 

at  t'/»v i Pit*  Pap: ;ls  have  here  above  thirty 

churches  under  forty- five  priests  ; th  Lutherans  two 
congregations  and  three  mini  tiers  •,  the  Remonilrants 
the  fame  number;  and  the  Laptifts  two. 

T;  * province  of  Utrecht  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, and  has  five  citieq  which  have  a vote  in  the 
ltatys  oi  he  province  ; the  principal  of  thefe  are  the 
following  ; 

U i'rkch  r,  in  Latin  Ult-nleclum,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  hands  in  a delightful  corn  country,  in  5 2 ’ 10 
N.  latitude,  ..ndin  50  7’ E.  longitude.  Itisfituated 
on  the  Rhine,  which  here  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  called  the  Old  and  Ad  w Rhine , both  of 
which  traverfe  the  cl  * y : hrough  its  \vh  ’e  length;,  af- 
ter which  they  unite  again.  This  city  is  pretty  large, 
it  being  about  an  hour  . d an  half’s  walk  in  circuit, 
and  is  all’o  very  popnlot  , though  it  has  no  other  de- 
fence than  a wall  on  the  Jd  canal.  The  inhabitants 
chiefly  confift  of  traders  :.  ad  artificers  ; ‘but  along  the 
new  canal  are  large  and  hmdfome  lioules  inhabited 
by  gentlemen. 

Among  the  feven  churches  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Calvmifts,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Martin,  and  hands  in  the  centre  of  the 
city;  but  only  confifts  of  the  choir,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  odd  cathedral  being  deilroyed  by  a terrible 
ftorm  in  1674,  fince  which  the  tower  lias  always  re- 
mained feparate  from  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
chapter  belonging  to  this  cathedral  is  compofed  of  for- 
ty members,  who  purchafe  their  places,  for  which 
they  generally  pay  between  fix  anti  feven  thoufand 
guilders.  The  other  chapter  churches  in  this  city 
are  the  Old  Minifter,  or  that  of  St.  Salvator,  St.  Ma- 
ry’s, St.  Peter’s,  and  St.  John’s,  in  the  ill'll  of  thefe 
a part  ha'  been  partitioned  off,  as  a place  of  vvorfhip 
for  the  Englijh  who  refiide  here,  though  they  are  not 
very  numerous.  Over  the  church  is  a mufeum,  which 

contains  a variety  of  curiofities  and  ntiques. St. 

Peter’s  church  has  been  affigned  to  the  Arm ch  Calvi- 
niits,  who  .conflitute  a numerous  congregation. — 
The  Lutherans,  the  Remonilrants,  and  the  Menno- 
nites,  have  each  of  them  a church,  while  the  Papills 
meet  in  houles,  of  which  they  have  feveral  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpofe.  In  this  city  alfo  reiides  the 
chief  of  the  Janfenifts  in  the  Netherlands , who  Gyles 
himfelf  archbifliop  of  Utrecht,  and  is  elected  by  the 
nominal  chapter,  which,  including  the  dean,  confifts 
of  eight  canons.  The  ftates  ot  the  province  meet  in 
a building  called  the  States  chamber,  which  is  alfo  the 
feat  of  the  other  provincial  colleges.  In  the  German- 
houfe  refides  the  commander  of  the  Teutonic  order  ; 
here  is  alfo  a celebrated  univerfity,  which  is  dependant 
only  on  the  city  rnagiftracy,  and  not  on  the  whole 
province.  Its  phyfic-garden  is  particularly  curious, 
and  for  the  recreation  of  the  lludents,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  city,  juft  without  the  gate,  is  a beautiful  mall, 
con  lifting  of  feven  llraight  walks,  two  thoufand  paces 
in  length,  regularly  planted  with  limes ; but  that  in 
the  middle  is  properly  the  mail. 


In  thU  city  the  memorable  union  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Seven  United  Provinces,  in  the  year  15  "9. 
In  1672  the  French  took  this  city  without  the  leaft 
rcfiftance,  and  in  1712  acongrefs  of  plenipotentiaries 
was  opened  here  from  all  the  ftates  in  Europe,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  adjufted  the  articles  which 
form  the  treaty,  known  by  the  tide  of  “ the  peace  of 
Utrecht.” 

Amersfort,  or  Amfrsfoort,  is  fituated  fourteen 
miles  to  tire  north-eaft  of  Utrecht,  on  the  river  Em  , 
which  has  its  rife  in  thefe  parts  from  the  confluence 
of  feveral  rivulets,  and  fir  It  receives  that  name  here, 
where  it  becomes  navigable.  It  Is  a ftrong  town  fitu- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a hill,  in  a pleafant  and  fertile 
country.  The  buildings,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
Old  Town,  are  very  neat.  It  has  three  churches,  one 
of  which  is  a large  and  (lately  ftruffure.  The  ho!'-- 
pitals  of  Amersjort  relemble  thofe  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  here  is  a public  fchool,  where  feveral  perfons  of 
eminence  have  had  their  education.  At  this  port  are 
flopped  all  the  goods  brought  out  of  Germany  by  the 
Hejjian  waggons,  and  configned  to  Amflei  dam.  Its 
manufactures  of  dimity  and  bombazines  are  of  mo- 
dern date,  and  in  a thriving  way.  It  formerly  fuffered 
much  from  the  inhabitants  of  Guelderland , who  took 
it  in  1743,  an^  In  >(>29  this  city  was  all'o  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  afterward  quitted  it, 

SECT.  VIII. 

The  Province  of  F riesland. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.:  the  Manner  in 
which  the  ancient  Inhabitants  efcaped  from  the  Inun- 
dations occasioned  by  the  breaking  oj  the  Dykes  : their 
Language,  Religion,  and  Government;  with  a De- 
feriptionof  Lewarden,  Franeker,  and  Harlingen. 

FRIESLAND,  in  Latin  Frifa , is  thus 
called  from  the  ancient  Frijians,  a martial  people, 
who  are  faid  to  derive  their  name  from  F ijjen,  to  dig, 
they  having  recovered  this  country  from  the  fea  and 
rivers  by  digging,  or  calling  up  dykes.  This  coun- 
try is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Lawers,  which 
parts  it  from  Groningen;  on  the  iouth  by  OveryJJel ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Zuyder-fea  ; and  on  the  north  by 
the  German  or  No,  th-fea.  Its  greateft  extent  from 
north  to  fouth  is  thirty-feven  miles,  and  from  eaft  to 
weft  thirty-two. 

The  air  and  foil  of  this  province  very  nearly  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  Holland , efpecially  in  the  north-well  parts, 
which  lie  lower  than  the  fea,.  and  are  particularly  re- 
markable for  their  fine  paftures ; among  which  are 
excellent  oxen,  cows,  and  fheep,  with  numerous 
breeds  of  large  horfes,  many  of  which  are  exported  to 
Germany  and  other  countries.  In  the  more  elevated 
parts  are  good  corn-lands,  and  the  wheat  produced  in 
them  is  particularly  efteemed  for  the  finenefs  of  the 
earn  and  the  whitenefs  of  its  flour.  The  F>  iefand 
peas  have  alfo  an  agreeablencfs  in  their  tafte  fuperior 

to 
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to  moft  others.  Here  is  likewise  a great  deal  of  turf- 
ground  ; but  the  turf  is  inferior  to  that  of  Holland. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  fea-coaft  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  lecuring  themfelves  by  means  of  dykes, 
at  a vaft  expence.  Formerly,  when  the  care  ofthefe 
dykes  was  only  the  concern  of  the  proprietors  of  par- 
ticular efrates,  they  were  very  low,  and  frequently 
fuffered  to  fall  to  decay  ; whence  they  became  unable 
to  withftand  the  imoetuofity  cf  the  waves,  efpecially 
when  driven  by  a ftrong  north-wefterly  wind.  By 
thefe  breaches  the  country  was  laid  under  water,  and 
great  numbers  of  people,  as  well  as  cattle,  perifhed. 
To  preferve  themfelves  from  thefe  calamities,  the  in- 
habitants raifed  feveral  large  eminences,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  of  confiderable  extent, 
to  which,  if  not  prevented  by  the  rapidity  of  the  in- 
undation, they  betook  themfelves,  with  their  cattle 
and  houfehold  furniture,  and  there  remained  till  the 
flood  had  fublided. 

Friejland  may  vie  with  Holland  in  the  number  of  ca- 
nals with  which  it  is  in  all  parts  interfered.  In  the 
whole  province  are  eleven  towns,  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty-fix  villages. 

The  inhabitants  ftill  retain  that  long  paffion  for  li- 
berty which  diftingu'fhed  their  anceftors,  together 
with  their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  living,  even  to  the 
ancient  Frijian  dialect  and  accent,  which  renders  the 
language  ot  the  country  people  unintelligible  to  the 
other  Netherlander.! . Friejland  is  finned  for  its  wool- 
len fluffs  ; but  more  efpecially  for  its  linen,  which  is 
the  fineft  in  Europe , the  price  of  the  belt  fort  being 
at  prime  coft  no  lefs  than  twelve  Holland  guilders  an 
ell. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts  ; there 
are  alfo  many  Papifls,  and  a ftill  greater  number  of 
Mennonites  ; which  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
Menno  Simon,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name, 
was  born  at  Witmarfnn , and  firft  propagated  his  doc- 
trines in  this  province.  Thefe  Mennonites  form  fifty- 
eight  congregations,  under  the  direction  of  a hundred 
and  fifty-two  paftors  ; the  Papifls  have  twenty-four 
congregations,  and  thirty-one  priefts  ; the  Lutherans 
have  only  two  congregations,  and  three  minifters  ; 
and  the  Remonflrants  have  no  more  than  one;  but 
the  Coilegiants  have  feveral  colleges. 

The  whole  province  is  divided  into  three  diftricts, 
namely,  OJlergo , Wejlergo , and  Zevenwolde , each  of 
which  is  again  fubdivided  into  grietenyes,  or  prefec- 
turates.  Each  of  thefe  prefeifturates  annually  choofes 
two  deputies,  one  of  which  is  a nobleman,  and  the 
other  a wealthy  freeholder,  diftinguifhed  by  his  abili- 
ties and  his  virtue.  The  number  of  thefe  prefediu- 
rates  being  thirty,  Friejland  has  of  courfe  fixty  depu- 
ties, who  are  diftinguilhed  according  to  the  three  di- 
vifions.  Eleven  towns  alfo  fend  two  deputies  each  to 
the  affembly  of  the  ftates,  which  is  thus  compofed  of 
eighty-two  perfons,  who  are  annually  elected. 

The  college  of  the  deputy  ftates  confifts  of  nine 
perfons,  lix  from  the  prefefturates,  and  three  from 
the  towns.  This  college  puts  in  execution  the  relo- 
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lotions  of  the  ftates  with  refpcct  to  civil  and  military 
affairs,  as  alio  thofe  relating  to  the  provincial  revenues, 
the  difpofal  of  employments,  and  the  like.  1 he  pro- 
vincial court  of  juffice  is  compofed  of  twelve  affefifiors, 
aflifted  by  an  attorney-general  and  a fecretary.  I his 
court  alone  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  caules  ; but 
in  civil,  the  firft  hearing  is  in  the  courts  of  the  prefec- 
turates  and  towns. 

With  refpeft  to  its  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment, 
Friejland  is  divided  into  fix  claffes,  under  which  are 
two  hundred  and  feven  minifters.  Each  clafs  annu- 
ally fends  two  rninifters  and  the  like  number  ot  elders 
to  the  fynod,  which  is  held  eight  days  after  hojler. 

The  principal  places  in  this  province  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Lewarden,  or  Leuv/ard?.nt,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  ftands  about  fixty  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Amjlerdam , and  is  a rich,  populous,  and  ftrong  town, 
the  feat  of  its  chief  colleges,  as  alio  of  the  mint,  and 
the  residence  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Friejlan.:, 
whence  its  buildings,  as  well  public  as  private,  arc 
very  magnificent.  It  has  feveral  canals  which  run 
through  the  ftreets,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  very  confiderable, 
efpecially  as  thefe  canals  are  extended  not  only  to  the 
fea,  but  to  the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  fortifications  ot  this  city  are  however 
neglefled.  While  Friejland  enjoyed  its  own  ftadt- 
holders,  they  refided  in  the  Prinzenhof,  in  this  city, 
which  gave  it  an  air  of  fplendor  and  dignity  ; but 
they  loft  this  honour  in  the  year  1747,  when  Wil- 
liam IV.  was  declared  hereditary  ftadtholder  ot  all 
the  United  Netherlands.  The  town-houfe  is  a noble 
ftruflure,  begun  in  1715.  I he  Hutch  Calvinifts 
have  here  three  churches,  and  in  that  of  St.  James, 
which  is  alfo  called  “ the  Great  Church,”  is  the 
vault  of  the  ftadtholder’s  family.  I lie  French  Cal- 
vinifts have  one  church  here,  the  Lutherans  one,  the 
Mennonites  three,  the  Papifls  feveral,  and  the  Jews 
a fynagogue.  Formerly  a bay  extended  from  the 
North  Sea  to  this  city,  and  was  lo  large  as  to  be  called 
“ the  Middle  Sea”  but  it  being  gradually  dried  up, 
the  ground  has  been  cultivated  and  built  upon. 

Without  the  city  lies  Marienburg,  a palace  belong- 
ing to  the  houfe  of  Najfau  Orange. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  weft  of  Lewarden  lies  Frane- 
ker,  which  is  fituated  on  a canal,  but  is  neither  large 
nor  fortified,  though  endowed  with  an  univerfity 
founded  by  count  Lewis  of  Najfau.  I he  halls  of  this 
univerfity  are  in  a building  which  formerly  ferved  as 
a convent  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Crols,  and  has  a 
phyfic-garden  belonging  to  it.  1 here  was  here  an 
ancient  caftle,  which  falling  to  ruin,  was  lately  pul  ed 
down.  Here  is  alfo  a good  grammar-fchool,  and  an 
orphan-houfe.  St.  Martin’s  church  is  a fine  build- 
ing, with  ahandfome  fteeple, 

"Harlingen  is  next  to  Lewarden , the  largeft  and 
moft  populous  town  in  all  Friejland.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  fea,  or  rather  on  the  Fli  e-water,  and  has  a 
H h h 2 commodious 
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commodious  harbour,  with  a depth  of  water  fuffici- 
ent  for  fliips  of  the  greateft:  burden  ; but  the  entrance 
being  obftrufted  by  the  gathering  of  the  hands,  part 
of  the  lading  muff  be  taken  out  before  they  can  come 
in.  It  is  pretty  well  fortified  on  the  land-fide,  and, 
in  cafe  of  necefiity,  the  inhabitants  can  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water.  To  the  weft  it  is  guarded 
againft  the  invafions  of  the  fea  by  dykes  of  prodigi- 
ous ftrength.  The  Calvinift  Dutch  have  two  churches, 
but  the  wealthieft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Menno- 
nites.  -Here  are  alfo  fome  Lutherans  and  Papifts.  In 
1 580,  the  States  rpade  "hemTlves  mafters  of  the  town, 
and  raifed  a ftrong  cable  here,  which  at  that  time 
flood  dote  to  the  ieadhore. 


SEC  T.  IX. 

Of  the  Province  of  Overryssel. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  Civil  and  EcclefiaJUcal  Go- 
vernment, with  a Defcription  of  its  principal  'Downs , 
viz.  Deventer,  Campen,  and  Zwol. 

THE  Province  of  Overyssel,  or  Overjs- 
sei.,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Friejland  and 
Drenthe  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Bentheim,  and 
the  bifhopric  of  JVLunfer  ; on  the  fouthward  by  Guel- 
derland , and  on  the  weft  by  the  Zuyder  Sea.  Its 
name  fhews  that  it  is  on  the  other  fide,  or  beyond  the 
Tffel,  or  iffel , with  refpect  to  thofe  provinces 
that  lie  to  the  weft  of  that  river,  as  Holland  and 
Utrecht. 

The  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  marfhy,  yielding  on- 
ly turf ; but  along  the  Tffel  is  very  good  corn-land, 
with  feveral  paftures,  though  thefe  have  not  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  paftures  in  other  countries  ; but  inftead 
of  being  the  property  of  particular  perfons,  they  be- 
long in  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neareft 
villages  ; however,  the  meadows  along  the  rivers 
have  excellent  grafs.  The  ground  is  in  moft  parts 
low  and  level,  except  a ridge  of  fmall  hills,  which  run 
near  the  centre  of  the  province  from  fouth  to  north. 
It  is  alfo  a fine  fporting  country. 

The  province  of  Overxfel  is,  from  the  nature  of 
its  foil,  not  fo  well  cultivated  and  inhabited  as  fome 
of  the  other  provinces,  and  therefore  has  only  fixteen 
towns,  with  eighty  villages,  all  which  are  ranged 
under  three  divifions,  named  Sal/and,  T went  he,  and 
Vollenhoven. 

Its  ftates  confift  of  the  nobility  and  the  towns,  both 
of  which  have  an  equal  weight  in  the  public  delibe- 
rations. The  nobility  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  province,  and  a nobleman,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  aftembly  of  this  clafs,  muft  not  only 
prove  his  defeent,  and  that  he  is  of  the  Calviniftical 
religion;  but  that  he  is  upward  of  a o years  of  age, 
and  in  his  dift.  ict  has  an  ftate  qualifying  him  to  be 
fummoned  to  the  aftembly,  that  is,  of  twenty-five 
thoufancl  guilders  Any  nobleman  likewife  who  is 


in  the  army,  and  is  poflefted  of  thefe  qualifications, 
is  capable  of  being  a member  of  the  regency,  pro- 
vided he  be  not  below  the  rank  of  captain  : but  when 
military  affairs  come  under  confideration,  he  muft 
quit  the  aftembly.  The  towns  wh: eh  fend  reprefen- 
tatives  to  the  ftates  are  Deventer , Campen , and 
Zwol,  where  the  ftates  alternately  hold  their  annual 
meetings. 

In  this  province  is  a college  that  maybe  confider- 
ed  as  a chamber  of  ftate,  or  rather  of  finances,  and  L 
compofed  of  ftx  members,  three  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  nobility,  and  three  by  the  towns.  It 
has  likewife  a chamber  of  accounts,  and  a chancery. 
In  juridical  affairs  the  three  principal  towns  deter- 
mine in  the  dernier  refort  ; where,  as  from  the  fen- 
tences  of  the  country  courts,  appeals  may  be  brought 
before  a higher  tribunal,  called  the  claringe,  only 
held  at  Deventer , and  before  it  the  nobility  and  sen- 
try have  their  ftrft  hearing.  It  is  compofed  of  the 
nobles  and  other  perfons  eleefed  by  the  three  towns, 
who  have  a preftdent  at  their  head.  This  province 
fends  five  reprefentatives  to  the  Mates  General,  that 
is,  two  from  the  nobility,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
three  towns. 

The  national  clergy,  confifting  of  eighty-four  mi- 
nifters,  are  divided  into  four  clafles,  and  each  ciaj's 
fends  three  minifters  and  one  elder  to  the  annual 
fynods.  The  Pa  pi  ft-.  of  this  province  are  poflefted  of 

twentv-feven  churches,  and  have  thirty  priefts  ; the 
Baptifts  have  fixteen,  and  thirty-five  minifters  ; and 
the  Lutherans  three,  and  the  like  number  of  minis- 
ters. 

The  three  great  towns  of  the  province  that  fend 
deputies  to  the  afiembiies  of  the  States,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dfventer,  in  Latin  Deventria , is  fituated  in  a 
fertile  pleafant  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tffel,  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  Salland  quarter.  It  hands  in 

520  25  N.  latitude,  and  in  61  5 E longitude.— 

Deventer  is  encorapafted  by  a good  wall,  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  eight  baftions,  Some  ravelins  and  out-works. — 
It  is  not  verv  large  in  circuit,  but  is  clofe-built,  popu- 
lous, and  enjoys  a very  good  trade.  Here  are  three 
churches  of  Dutch  Calvinifts,  pne  of  Fremh  Cai- 
vinifts,  one  of  Lutherans,  a meeting  of  Menno- 
nites,  and  a mafs-houfe.  A gymnaiium  illuftre  was 
founded  by  the  ftates  of  the  province  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth  century.  It  was  anciently 
a free  imperial  Hanfe-town , and  has  f till  the  right  of 
coining  both  gold  and  filver.  The  inhabitants  at 
prefent  brew  excellent  beer,  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties are  exported,  and  the  Deventer  cakes  are  cele- 
brated all  over  thefe  provinces.  In  1 c 89,  the  Spani- 
ards made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  town  by  trea- 
chery ; but  it  was  recovered  by  Prince  Maurice  in 
1591.  In  {672,  the  French  having  reduced  it  with- 
out much  oppofition,  conferred  it  on  the  biihop  cf 
Munjler,  whole  troops  kept  pofleflion  of  it  till  the 
year  1674. 

GaM-PENj, 
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Campen,  a large  city  and  port,  is  Tented  on  the 
river  Yffel,  which  a little  before  it  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Zuyder  Sea , is  divided  into  feveral  branches, 
the  two  principal  of  which  form  an  ifland  called  Cam- 
pen.  The  wooden  bridge  over  the  Yffel  is  a curious 
ftru&ure,  it  being  feven  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty  broad  : it  is  founded  on 
piles  ; but  the  piers  are  at  fuch  a diflance  from  each 
other,  that  it  feems  fufpended  in  the  air.  It  was  for- 
merly defended  by  a fmall  fort  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river  ; but  in  1673)  that  fort  was  deftroyed  by 
the  troops  of  Murjler.  Though,  according  to  the 
modern  improvements  in  fortification,  this  town 
mull;  not  be  claffed  among  fortreffes,  yet  on  any 
emergency,  it  is  able  to  lay  the  adjacent  country 
under  water.  It  is  much  fmaller  than  Deventer , and 
not  To  compaftly  built  ; but  carries  on  fotne  trade, 
and  was  one  of  the  Iianfe- towns  ; it  has  alfo  the 
right  of  coining  gold  and  filver. 

There  are  here  three  churches  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  Calvinifts,  in  one  of  which  the  French  Pro- 
teftants  are  alfo  permitted  to  affemble.  The  Men- 
nonites,  Papifts,  and  Lutherans,  are  indulged  in  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion.  In  1672,  the  troops 
of  France  and  Munfier,  having  made  thecnfelves  maf- 
ters  of  this  town,  committed  great  outrages. 

The  laft  town  we  fhall  deferibe  in  this  province  is 
Zowi.,  which  is  ieated  in  a pleafant  country  on  the 
An,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  the  Black  water. 
It  is  feared  at  about  an  hour’s  difiance  from  the 
Yffel , and  fomewhat  farther  from  the  Vecht j but  has 
a communication  with  the  latter  by  means  of  a canal 
called  the  New- Vecht.  1 he  Black-water  being  deep 
enough  for  ihips  of  burden,  affords  the  town  a com- 
munication with  the  Zuyderfea , whence  it  is  the 
handfomeft  and  moft  wealthy  place  in  ail  Overyffel. — 
The  north  part  is  not  only  watered  by  the  An,  but 
interfected  by  two  canals,  and  on  the  outfide  of  two 
of  the  gates  are  very  handfome  fuburbs.  It  is  a 
very  ftrong  place,  it  being  environed  both  with  a 
wall  and  a rampart,  ftrengthened  by  large  and  good 
baftions,  with  feveral  outworks,  among  which  are 
three  forts  to  the  fouth-weft,  which  have  a commu- 
nication with  each  other,  and  with  tiie  town,  by 
means  of  firong  lines.  The  Dutch  Calvinifts  have 
here  three  churches,  befides  which  there  is  a French 
congregation  of  the  fame  perfuallon.  The  Papifts 
meet  in  four  mafs-houfes  ; the  Mennonites  are  like- 
vcife  very  numerous  ; but  there  are  few  Lutherans. — 
7.ctul  was  anciently  a free  imperial  Han/e-town,  and 
itill  poffeires  the  privilege  of  coining.  la  1672,  it 
was  taken  by  the  bifhop  of  JVLunJler , who  kept  pof- 
feifion  of  it  till  the  year  1674. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  Province  of  Groningen. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  and  Rivers  : its  Civil  and  Ec- 

clefiajlical  Government,  with  a Defcription  of  the 

City  of  Groningen. 

GRONINGEN,  or  Groeningen,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
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eaft  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfler,  and  the  principa- 
lity of  E / -F,  iejland,  on  the  louth  by  the  territory 
of  Drenthe,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  little  river  Law- 
ers,  which  feparates  it  from  Friefland. 

In  its  air  and  foil  it  nearly  refembles  the  contigu- 
ous province  of  Friefland.  The  land  for  the  n^pft 
part  lies  low,  and  abounds  in  fine  paftures,  whence 
grazing  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  it  has  alfo  loine  corn-land.  The  turf 
here  is  neither  fo  good,  nor  in  fuch  plenty  as  in 
Frief  ind,  On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  province,  to- 
wards Drenthe,  the  ground  confifts  of  heaths  .and 
fands  interfperfed  with  forefts.  Between  its  nor; h- 
eaft  fide  and  Eaf-Frit (land,  the  German  Ocean  forms 
a large  bay  called  the  Doilert , which  has  a commu- 
nication with  the  North  Sea,  by  means  of  the  mouth 
cf  the  Fins. 

The  principal  river  in  this  province  is  the  Hunfe , 
which  is  formed  out  of  Several  ftrearns,  all  which 
unite  in  the  town  of  Groningen  : in  that  city  alfo 
riles  the  Five/,  which  winding  to  the  north-weft,  falls 
into  the  Eras.  This  province,  like  Feifand,  is  every 
where  interfecled  with  canals  and  dykes  for  carrying; 
off  the  fuperfluous  water. 

It  contains  only  three  towns  ; but  its  villages 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  fixty-five.  The  ftates 
confift  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and  the  Ommeland 
or  circumjacent  country  ; cf  the  latter  home  are 
elected  by  the  nobility,  and  others  by  the  peai'mts  ; 
but  by  way  of  qualification,  they  mult  be  poffcffed 
of  land  within  the  province  to  a certain  value.  The 
city  of  Groningen  is  the  only  place  v.  here  the  ftates 
hold  their  meetings,  and  the  time  of  their  aJiembling 
is  generally  in  the  month  of  February.  Here  is  alio 
the  college  of  the  ftates  deputies,  winch  is  coinpol'ed 
of  eight  perfons,  that  is,  four  as  reprefentatives  of 
Groningen,  and  the  like  number  from  the  Onunelands. 
Thefe  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  ftates.  The 
chamber  of  [accounts  confifts  of  fix  perfons,  and 
Groningen  fends  fix  deputies  to  the  States  General. 

The  minifters  of  the  eftabiifhed  church,  who 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  fixty-one,  are  divided 
into  feven  claffes,  and  the  fynod  meets  annually  at 
the  beginning  of  May,  one  year  at  Groningen,  and 
the  next  at  Appingedani , and  fo  on  to  five  other  towns, 
each  of  which  belongs  to  a particular  ciafs.  To  this 
fynod  every  ciafs  fends  three  minifters,  with  a cer- 
tain number  of  elders.  The  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  province  are  poffeffed  of  about  ten  churches, 
under  the  direction  of  thirteen  priefts  •,  the  Baptifts 
have  twenty- feven  churches,  and  fixty-one  minifters  ; 
and  the  Collegiants,  two  colleges  in  the  town  of 
Groningen. 

This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  city  of 
Groningen,  and  its  preempts. 

Groningen,  or  Groeningen,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  fituated  in  the  fifey-third  degree  twenty- 
eight  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  the  fixtli  degree 
thirty-one  minutes  eaft  longitude,  at  the  confluence 
of  feveral  rivulets,  out  cf  which  are  formed  the 
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Hunfe  and  Five?.  The  former  of  thefe  ftrcnms  ad- 
mits large  ihips  from  the  fea  quite  up  to  the  city, 
and  is  of  courle  of  great  convenience  to  its  com- 
merce. Its  extent  was  formerly  inconfiderabie,  till 
in  1613  it  was  enlarged  towards  the  weft  and  north, 
and  its  ramparts  were  improved  by  the  addition  of 
kventeen  baftions  and  a good  countericarp  ; but 
though  thefe  fortifications  ufed  to  be  carefully  fur- 
veyed  every  year  by  deputies  from  the  college  of  the 
ftjics,  yet  they  are  now  fuffered  to  run  to  ruin.  How- 
ever, at  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  diilance  from 
the  town,  has  been  eredled  a modern  work  in  the 
form  of  a line,  which  is  kept  in  a defenfible  ftate. 

Groningen  is  the  place  where  all  the  great  provin- 
cial colleges  affemble,  and  is  confequently  the  red- 
den ce  of  the  richeft  and  moft  eminent  families  both 
among  the  nobles  and  commons.  It  contains  three 
churches  of  Dutch  Calvinifts,  befides  the  univerfity 
chu-'ch,  in  which  the  fermons  are  preached  in  Latin 
by  the  profeflbrs  of  divinity.  Among  thefe  the  prin- 
cipal ctiureh  is  that  of  St.  Martin,  which  is  a fine 
itruehire,  at  one  end  of  the  great  market,  with  a 
high  tower  St  Mary's  church  ftands  at  the  end 
of  the  fifli-market,  and  has  aUb  3 very  high  tower, 
and  mufical  chimes.  'The  Lutherans  are  alfo  pol- 
lefted  of  one  church,  the  Mennonites  of  two,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  five.  Here  are  three  mar- 
ket-places, the  largeft  of  which  is  the  ox-market, 
furrounded  with  fine  buildings  ; anu  among  thefe 
are  the  town-houfe,  the  exchange  and  weigh-houfe. 
].u  the  three  market-places  terminate  feventeen 
ftreets,  fix  of  which  extend  in  a ftraight  line  to  the 
like  number  of  gates,  and  there  are  twenty-feven  ipa* 
cious  ftreets  m ail.  Moil  of  the  lioufes  have  plea- 
fant  gardens  with  fruit-trees,  The  prince’s  palace  is 
on  the  north-fide  of  the  city,  and  is  adorned  with 
piffures  of  all  the  princes  of  Orange  and  counts  of 
Najfau.  The  univerfity  has  profefiors  in  all  the  ici- 
ences,  and  in  their  library  is  a well-attefted  inferip- 
tion  that  a jolJier  lived  there  fixteen  days  after  re- 
ceiving a wound  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
’]  -hey  have  alfo  a public  ichool  for  the  languages, 
with  feven  makers,  who  have  each  a houfe  and  a 
handfome  Clary. 

This  city  has  often  been  taken  5 but  in  1672  the 
inhabitants  made  i’uch  a brave  refiftance  againft  the 
bdhop  of  Munjlert  that  after  the  lofs  often  thou- 
i.md  men,  that  prelate  was  at  laft  obliged  to  raife  the 
liege.  We  have  now  gone  through  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  and  have  only  to  coniider  the  countries 
dependent  on  them. 

S E C T.  xr. 

Of  the  County  of  Drenthe,  or  Drent.  Its  Situation, 

Produce,  downs,  and  Villages  ; 'with  its  Civil  and 

EedefwJUcal  Government,  and  a Defcription  of  the 

Town  oj  Coverden. 

THE  County  of  Drenthe,  or  Drent, 
borders  to  the  northward  on  the  province  of  Gro- 


ningen ; to  the  enftwnrd  on  the  fame  province  and 
th.e  bifiiopric  of  Man  fur  ; to  the  fouthward  on  Ben- 
tbeim  and  Overyfel  ; and  to  the  weftward  on  Frief, 
laud. 

Th.e  ground  here  is  vifibly  higher  than  in  Frief 
la:  d and  Groningen , it  bearing  a nearer  rdemblance 
to  that  of  OveryJJel.  The  more  elevated  parts  are 
woody,  but  along  the  rivers  it  affords  good  pafturage. 
Its  moft  common  grain  is  rye,  and  a few  place-  alfo 
produce  wheat.  With  refpedf  to  the  harveft  of  the 
latter,  a fmgular  cuftom  prevails,  which  is,  that  it 
muft  every  where  be  begun  on  a certain  day,  which 
is  proclaimed  by  tolling  the  bells  in  all  the  villages, 
anti  on  one  ftated  day  ft  muft  likewiie  be  every 
where  concluded.  The  fouthern  parts  are  over  run 
with  marlhes- 

In  th  s country  are  cnly  two  market-towns,  thiit  - 
feven  village?,  one  fortrefs,  and  two  forts.  The  ftates 
confift  of  the  nobles  and  freeholders  ; but  every  no- 
bleman belonging  to  them,  mult  be  po Hefted  of  an 
eftate  fufficient  to  qualify  him  to  fit  and  vote,  and 
there  being  only  eighteen  fuch  ftates,  the  legifiative 
part  cf  the  nobility  amount  only  to  that  number. 
There  are  alfo  thirty-fix  freeholders,  who  are  annu- 
ally elected  by  thofe  villages  that  have  a right  of  vot- 
ing. The  ordinary  aflembly  of  the  ftates  everv  vear 
is  held  at  Ajfin  toward  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
president  of  this  affembly  is  the  intendant  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  always  nominated  by  the  hereditary  Ifaut- 
holder, 

This  country  was  formerly  a county  of  the  German 
empire.  But  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.  king 
cf  Spain,  and  became  a free  ftate } yet  probably  on 
account  cf  its  fmallnefs  was  never  able  to  obtain  the 
pri\  ilege  of  fending  a reprefentative  to  the  States  Ge- 
neral, it  being  only  under  their  protection,  and  for 
every  hundred  florins  railed  by  the  Seven  United  Fro - 
vinces  i:  pays  only  one  florin.  The  fupreme  court  of 
juft  ice  here  confifts  of  an  intendant,  an  afleiTor,  and 
twenty-four  counfellors,  who  decide  without  appeal. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  three  claftes,  under  the 
dire£liontof  forty  minifters.  Each  clafs  fends  a de- 
terminate number  of  minifters  and  elders  to  the  fv- 
nod,  which  is  always  held  at  AJftn  in  November  ; but 
has  no  connexion  with  the  iynod  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces.  The  principal  places  in  the  county  of 
Drenthe  are  the  following  : 

Assen,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  fituated  near- 
ly in  its  centre,  on  the  rivulet  of  Hcorendiep  • and  is 
well  built. 

Cof.verden,  or  Covorden,  a ftrong  fortrefs  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  county  of  Bentkeim , and  ftrength- 
ened  with  feven  baftions,  that  take  their  names  from 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  likewife  with  the 
fame  number  of  half-moons  and  ravelins,  together 
with  a counterfcarp ; befides  which  there  is  a citadel 
diftinct  from  the  town,  fortified  with  five  baftions. 
Thefe  works  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  expence  of  the 
States  General.  The  fortrefs  itfelf  ftands  on  a Tandy 
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ground  ; but  is  on  all  Tides  environed  by  a morafs, 
which  terminates  on  the  out-works.  A fmall  quanti- 
ty of  rain  lays  all  this  morafs  To  effectually  under  wa- 
ter, that  the  place  immediately  becomes  inacceffible. 
Its  ftrength  has  procured  it  the  name  of  the  key  to 
Overyffel , Friejlatid,  and  Groningen. 

In  the  year  1592  it  was  feized  by  prince  Maurice 
for  the  States,  and  immed'ately  fortified  in  the  bed 
manner;  and  in  1607  count  William  Lewis  of  A '■•/'- 
fau-Deitz  put  it  into  fo  good  a ftate  of  defence,  that 
it  was  thought  impregnable  ; but  fome  of  the  gover- 
nors permitting  the  inhabitants  to  drain  and  inclofe 
the  adjacent  lands,  and  convert  them  into  fields  and 
meadows,  this  overfight,  with  the  want  of  artillery 
and  military  (fores,  occafioned  its  being  taken  by  the 
bifhop  of  Munjler , after  a very  fhort  fiege,  in  1672, 
though  not  without  a (lout  refiftance  : however,  on 
the  lad  day  of  the  fame  year,  the  States  recovered 
it  by  furprife. 

SEC  T.  XII. 

Of  the  Generalite  Lands,  including  Dutch  Brabant  ; 
their  Government,  and  the  Religions  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants ; with  a Defeription  of  the  Cities  0/  Bois  le  Due, 
Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Maeftricht,  and  Sluys, 
in  Flanders. 

B Y the  Generalite  Lands  is  meant  that  part 
of  the  Netherlands  that  has  been  (ubdued  by  the  Se- 
ven United  Provinces,  by  their  joint  arms,  and  fo- 
lemnly  ceded  to  them  by  treaties  and  conventions. 
The  nobility  and  towns  ot  thele  countries,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  Brabant,  have  frequently  fought  to  be- 
come members  of  the  (late,  and  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
as  a diftind  province  in  the  affemblies  of  the  States 
General ; but  this  has  as  often  been  denied  them. 
They,  however,  retain  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
when  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  republic.  The 
hereditary  ftadtholder  or  the  United  Provinces  is  go- 
vernor-general over  all  thefe  countries  ; and  the 
States  General,  probably  from  a principle  of 
ceconomy,  never  appoint  particular  governors 
to  any  particular  province.  They  have  indeed 
governors  of  fortreffes,  but  their  power  is  limit- 
ed to  the  foldiers.  The  States  General  and  the 
council  of  ftate  annually  fend  fome  of  their  members 
to  execute  all  affairs  of  importance,  who,  at  their  re- 
turn, lay  an  account  of  their  proceedings  before  the 
aflembly. 

Juftice  is  here  adminiftered  by  feveral  colleges  ; fird 
by  the  court  of  Brabant , under  whofe  cognizance  is 
that  part  of  Limburg  which  belongs  to  the  States, 
and  this  college  holds  its  feffions  at  the  Hague : the 
fecond  is  the  Flanders  court,  which  meets  at  Middle- 
burg ; and  the  third  the  court  of  the  upper  quarter 
of  Guelderland , which  has  its  feat  at  Venlo. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  thefe  countries  is  that 
of  Calvinifm,  but  the  Catholics,  being  much  more 
numerous,  are  permitted  an  entire  freedom  in  public 
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worfhip,  except  in  procefiions  and  other  public  fo- 
lemnities. 

The  Generalite  Lands  confift  fird  of  a part  ot  Bra- 
bant. This  diflricft  contains  the  whole  quarter  of  Bois 
Le  Due,  and  a fmall  part  of  Antwerp  quarter,  it 
bordering  toward  the  north  on  Guelderland  and  Hol- 
land; to  the  ea  ft  ward  on  the  dutchy  of  Cleve  and  the 
upper  quarter  of  Guelderland ; to  the  fouthward  on 
the  bilhopric  of  Liege  and  Aufrian  Brabant ; and  to 
the  weftward  on  Butch  Finders  and  Zealand. 

The  court  for  Brabant,  which  is  the  high  tribunal 
of  this  country,  and  likewife  of  that  beyond  the 
ALaefe , meets  at  the  Plague,  and  confids  of  a prefi- 
dent  and  eight  affeffors,  with  feveral  officers  for  vari- 
ous cafes,  as  thofe  for  widows,  orphans,  and  other 
deftitute  perfons.  It  is  invefted  with  an  unlimited 
power,  and  grants  patents,  privileges,  favours,  and 
pardons  ; confers  honours,  naturalizations,  8cc. 

The  (oil  of  Bois  le  Due  is  Tandy,  and  for  the  mod 
part  naturally  barren  ; but  by  the  indefatigable  induf- 
try  of  the  inhabitants  is  brought  to  yield  good  pulfe, 
rye,  and  buck- wheat,  with  oats  and  flax,  though  it 
affords  little  or  no  fine  wheat  and  barley.  It  has  alfo 
good  fruit,  and  plenty  of  poultry  and  wild-fowl. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  field  fports,  efpeci- 
ally  of  falconry,  and  mod  of  the  falconers  of  the 
European  princes  are  of  this  country. 

The  principal  city  in  the  quarter  of  Bois  le  Due  is 
of.  the  fame  name,  called  in  Latin,  Silva  Buds ; it  is 
lituated  in  5 t°  36  N.  latitude,  and  in  50  2;'  E.  lon- 
gitude, at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Detnmel  and 
Aa,  which,  after  their  junclion,  are  called  th oDieJ't. 
At  about  an  hour’s  didance  from  hence,  this  river 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  Mucfe.  Formerly  Bois  Is  Due  was 
iurreunded  by  a deep  morafs;  but  fome  parts  of  this 
morafs  becoming  dry,  rendered  it  neceffary  to  drength- 
en  the  works  toward  thefe  acceffible  places.  It  was 
alfo  defended  on  the  north-wed  fide  by  a citadel,  on 
the  fouth  by  two  forts,  and  on  the  north  fide  by  a 
fmall  fort.  The  city  is  pretty  large,  and  interfered, 
by  many  canals;  it  has  three  churches  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  C'alvinids,  with  one  of  French , one  of  Lu- 
therans, and  ten  mafs-houfes  ; the  majority  of  the 
people  being  of  the  Romifj  religion.  The  trade  and 
(hipping  of  Bois  le  Due  are  coniiderable.  It  was  fird 
founded  in  1 184  by  Godfrey  III.  duke  of  Brabant, 
who  caufed  a wood  here  to  be  cleared  and  ufed  in 
building  the  houfes,  and  to  this  circumdance  it  owes 
its  name,  which  dignifies  “ the  Duke’s  wood.” 
In  1559  pope  Paul  IV.  erefted  a bifhopric  here  ; but 
on  its  being  taken  by  the  States  in  1629,  he  fee  was 
aboliihed,  and  its  revenues  fecularifed. 

Within  that  part  of  the  quarter  of  Antwerp  is  the 
barony  or  free  lorddiip  of  Breda.  This  barony  be- 
longs to  the  houfe  of  Najfau  ; the  fovereignty  is  lodg- 
ed in  the  States  General.  The  principal  city  it  con- 
tains is  the  following : 

Breda,  the  capital  of  the  barony  of  the  fame 
name,  is  feated  on  the  river  Merk,  which  at  this 
place  receives  the  Aa.  The  latter  of  thefe  two  dreams 
being  a little  before  increafed  by  the  Byloop,  is  here 
3 rendered 
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rendered  navigable,  and  has  a communication  with 
the  German  Ocean.  It  ftands  in  5 i°  35'  N.  latitude, 
and  in  4°52’  E.  longitude.  Its  fortifications,  with- 
out very  great  improvements,  are  unable  to  hand  a 
Jong  fiege,  though  the  city  itfelf  is  partly  covered  by 
a morafs,  anti,  hy  means  of  the  Meek  and  Fla,  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  lay  a part  of  the  country  un- 
der water.  It  coafilts  of  about  iifteen  hundred  houfes, 
is  weli  built,  and  contains  a regular  cafUe  encompafled 
with  a moat  5 and  fronting  the  entrance  is  a fouare 
delightfully  planted  with  trees.  The  great  church, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Proteftants,  has  feveral  ve- 
ry fine  monuments,  and  a h and  Torn  e fpire  three  bun- 
dred  and  fixty  two  feet  high:  the  Dutch  have  alfo 
another  church,  and  the  French  have  one,  as  have 
bkewife  the  Lutherans  ; but  though  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics are  more  numerous,  they  are  allowed  only 
three  chapels.  The  town-houi'e  is  a large  ftruiture, 
and  there  are  four  fpacious  market  places  5 but  the 
commerce  and  woollen  manufactures  of  this  town  are 
ureatly  declined. 

In  1 590  prince  Maurice  took  this  city  by  ftratagem  •, 
hut  the  ‘Spaniards  recovered  it  in  162?,  and  in  1637 
the  States  -gain  made  themfelves  matters  of  it.  Here 
king  Charles  II.  refided  at  the  time  when  he  received 
the  invitation  to  return  to  England , and  his  famous 
declaration  whs  dated  from  Breda.  In  1 <5<5 y the  treaty 
between  him,  Lewis  XIV,  of  France,  and  the  States 
General,  v as  concluded  here. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  weft  of  Breda  is  Bergen-qp- 
ZcoMj  the  capital  of  a nvarquifate  of  the  fame  name  ; 
through  it  runt,  the  rivulet  or  rather  moat  of  7, 00m. 
The  fouth  fide  of  the  town  ftands  on  a final  1 emi- 
nence. It  has  been  long  celebrated  as  a ftrong  for- 
t*eis  y and  its  wall,  which  is  about  an  hour’s  walk  in 
circuit,  is  defended  by  five  baftions  and  ten  horn- 
works.  Betides  the  other  fortifications  on  t lie  north 
fide,  a ftrong  line  was  drawn  there  in  172'’,  and  has 
a communication  with  Moennont , Bin/etj,  and  Rover 
forts,  and  the  South  or  Water  fort  of  five  baftions 
commands  the  entrances  of  the  old  and  new  harbour. 
The  adjacent  country  may  alio  be  laid  under  water  \ 
and  as  long  as  Zealand  continues  clear  of  enemies, 
fupplies  and  reinforcements  may  be  thrown  into  it  by 
means  of  the  Schc/L  It  contains  about  eleven  hun- 
dred houfes,  with  an  old  palace  called  the  Hof,  that 
was  once  the  reftder.ee  of  the  marquiffes  of  Bergen; 
and  at  prefent  the  chamber  of  accompts,  and  the 
feudal  court  belonging  to  the  marquhate,  is  kept  in 
it,  Here  is  a Dutch  Calviniftical  church,  and  another 
divided  into  two  partitions,  which  is  affirmed  to  the 
French  Calvini fis  and  the  Lutherans.  The  Papifts 
have  likewtfe  a chapel.  The  States  General  keep  a 
good  garrifon  here,  and  the  governor  is  always  a per- 
ton  or  diftinguifhed  reputation. 

This  town  was  firft  wailed  round  in  the  year  1287. 
In  15EB  and  1622,  it  held  out  again  ft  two  powerful 
armies  of  Spaniards ; but  in  1747,  the  French  made 
themfelves  unifiers  of  it  by  furprife,  or,  as  fume  have 
fuppofed,  by  treachery,  after  a fiege  of  ten  weeks. 
It  was,  however,  reftored  in  1749,  though  in  a very 


ruinous  condition  but  the  houfes  and  Du/c  church 
demolifhed  in  that  Sieve,  have  been  lince  rebuilt, 

Maastricht,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Liege,  is  one 
of  irl  ities  in  the  Ne- 

1 gth.  It  is  feated  in 
f . . ti  • a ft  - , uuc  in  3"  qS  E.  longitude,  on 

f1,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
p ■ *,  to  each  other  by  a grand  Ilona 

brick;:.  The  hnalleft  part,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
-v.(:  fid;  >f  the  river,  lies  in  the  dutchv  of  Limburg , 
a.: 4 i : caked  Wyh.  Maejlricht  is  on?  of  the  ftrongeft 
: uni  ..3  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  alfo  one  of 
the  rineipai  keys  of  the  Maej'r.  The  ‘feker,  a final! 
river  that  runs  through  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town, 
and  falls  into  the  IMaeje  at  the  bridge,  may  be  check- 
ed in  its  courfe  hy  means  of  ftuices,  and  the  level 
country  laid  under  water. 

The  houfes  within  the  walls  amount  to  about  three 
thoufand,  befides  which  there  are  three  Calviniftical 
churches,  that  is,  two  of  Dutch,  and  one  of  French , 
with  a Calviniftical  grammar  fchool,  a gymnafium,  a. 
Lutheran  church,  two  Popiih  coiiegiates,  and  four 
parochial  churches,  eight  convents  of  monks,  eleven 
nunneries,  one  Jefuits  college,  which  however  has 
fhared  the  general  fate  of  the  order,  and  a comman- 
dery  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Trough  the  Papifts 
are  permitted  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  yet 
they  are  allowed  to  make  their  public  proceflions  only 
twice  a year,  and  then  only  round  the  two  collegiate 
churches.  This  city  had  once  a conliderable  cloth 
manufacture  3 but  it  is  now  greatly  decayed.  Excel- 
lent fire  arms  are  made  here,  and  a large  1 apply  of 
arms  is  conftantlv  depofited  in  the  arfcnal. 

The  fovereignty  of  the  town  belongs  jointly  to  the 
States  General  and  the  bilhop  of  Liege s but  the  for- 
mer alone  ga  niton  it,  and  are  l ike  wife  po  Hefted  of  the 
foie  power  over  the  convents  and  ecclefiaftics,  hy  vir- 
tue of  which  they  grant  privileges  and  immunities  of 
all  kinds,  In  other  refpects  the  town  is  under  the 
joint  government  of  the  States  and  the  bilhop  ; and 
the  town  is  divided  into  two  departments,  each  elect- 
ing half  of  the  magiftraey,  which  confifts  of  an 
equal  number  of  Calviniftical  Brabantm,  and  Papifts, 
born  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege. 

Anciently  Maejlricht  was  immediately  fubject  to 
the  bead  of  the  GV.  man  empire;  but  in  tzeq  the  em- 
peror Philip  ceded  it  to  Henry  II.  duke  of  Brabant. 
In  1632  this  city  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  States 
General,  and  in  1648  their  polTe-fllon  of  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  crown  of  Spain,  <1 1 the  peace  of  Mun- 
/hr.  In  1672,  the  French  made  themfelves  matters 
of  it,  and  in  1676,  William  Ilf.  king  of  England 
endeavoured  to  recover  it  \ but  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  with  the  lofs  of  8000  men,  and  he  himfelf 
received  a wound  in  his  arm.  it  was  however  re- 
ftored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  A iimeguen  in  1674. 
But  in  1748,  agreeable  to  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  Ain  In  Qhaptlle,  it  was  lurrendered  up  to  the 
French,  who  evacuated  it  at  the  conciufion  of  that 
peace. 

About 
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About  two  mufket-fliots  from  this  place  (lands  a 
hill,  called  St.  Peterjburg , which  being  much  higher 
than  the  town,  and  having  been  very  detrimental  to 
it  in  a former  liege,  the  States  General  caufed  a very 
ftrong  fort  to  be  eredted  upon  it  in  1701,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Peter's  fort.  This  lying  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Liege,  the  bilhop  complained  loudly  of  the 
proceeding  ; but  in  1717  the  affair  was  accommodated. 
On  this  hill  is  an  excellent  horizontal  quarry,  with 
an  entrance  to  it  clofe  by  the  Maefe,  l'o  that  carts  go 
in  and  unload  at  the  bank  of  the  river.  Within  this 
quarry  are  long  paffages  fupported  by  innumerable 
fquare  pillars,  which  are  every  where  twenty  feet 
high,  and  in  many  places  more.  It  has  feveral  vent 
holes  cut  in  it,  alfo  fome  fmall  refervoirs,  and  in  war- 
time it  is  a fafe  refuge  to  the  country  people,  who 
being  acquainted  with  all  its  windings,  fecure  their 
cattle  and  valuable  effedls  in  this  fubterranean  retreat, 
which  affords  room  for  forty  thoufand  men. 

To  the  States  General  alfo  belong  the  moil  north- 
ern part  of  Flanders  ; a fmall  diftridl  lying  between 
the  German  ocean,  the  Hondt , the  Scheld,  and  Alt- 
Jirian  Flanders.  This  country  was  ceded  by  Spain  at 
the  peace  of  Munjler,  to  the  States  General,  and  af- 
terward enlarged  by  the  emperor  at  the  barrier  treaty 
of  1715,  and  contains  Sluys,  and  the  little  towns  of 
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Ardenburg , Oof  burg,  HulJJ , and  the  other  fmall 
places. 

Sluys,  in  French  I'Eclufe,  (lands  on  a bay  in  the 
German  ocean,  named  the  horie-market,  from  the 
fuppofed  relemblance  it  bears  in  (lormy  weather,  to 
the  noife  of  a .market  filled  with  thofe  animals.  The 
town  is  pretty  large  in  circuit  ; but  the  greatefc  part 
of  it  is  taken  up  with  gardens  and  bleaching  grounds. 
It  is  llrongly  fortified,  and  the  country  towards  the 
fouth  and  fouth-weft  may  be  laid  under  water  ; but 
the  north  fide  being  higher,  has  a double  wall.  On 
the  eaft  it  is  fenced  by  the  bay,  ani  by  a morafs, 
which  every  flood  is  laid  under  water.  All  the  ef- 
forts of  an  enemy  cannot  hinder  its  communication 
with  the  fea,  whence  it  may  receive  all  neceffary  fun- 
plies  and  reinforcements.  Its  air,  however,  is  fo  un- 
healthy, that  the  garrifon  is  changed  every  year.  The 
governor’s  power  extends  to  all  the  fortified  towns  in 
Flanders , belonging  to  the  States  General.  The  har- 
bour is  fo  choaked  up,  that,  to  the  very  great  detri- 
ment of  the  town,  it  admits  only  of  fmall  veffels.  In 
1405,  the  Englifl)  mifearried  in  their  attempt  on  this 
place.  In  1587  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  s but  in 
i6oq  recovered  by  prince  Maurice,  The  befieged 
held  out  for  three  months,  till  they  had  eaten  up  all 
the  leather,  mice,  and  rats  they  could  procure. 
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Of  the  Thirteen  United  Cantons  of  SWISSERLAND,  with  their  Allies, 


SECT.  I. 

The  Situation,  Extent,  and  Face  of  the  Country,  with 
refpect  to  its  Mountains  and  V allies.  Its  different 
Climates,  Foflils,  and  Minerals.  Its  Springs, 
Rivers,  and  Lakes.  Its  Fruits,  vegetables,  Grid 
Animals. 

OJFIS SERLAND,  or  Switzerland,  the  Helve- 
tia  of  the  ancients,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Swabia  ; on  the  weft  by  the  Sand  gave,  Burgundy , 
and  the  county  of  Gex  ; on  the  fouthward  by  Savoy, 
the  Mtlanefe,  and  the  territories  of  Venice ; and  on 
the  eaftward  by  the  county  of  Tyrol  and  Swabia.  Its 
greateft  length,  according  to  Bufchin^,  is  about  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two. 

Though  Stvfferland  is  fituated  between  45°  and  48° 
of  N.  latitude,  yet  lying  among  the  Alps,  the  higheft 
mountains  of  Europe,  the  air  is  much  (harper  than  in 
mail  northerly  latitudes.  This  is  indeed  the  higheft 
country  in  this  part  of  the  earth,  moft  of  the  Alps 
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confiding  of  lofty  chains  of  mountains  ranged  one 
upon  another,  with  only  narrow  vallies  between. 
Thefe  mountains  are  alio  compofed  of  rtupendous 
rocky  maffes,  two,  four,  and  even  fix  being  piled  on 
each  other,  and  from  four  to  twelve  thoufand  feet 
high.  One  peak  of  a mountain  called  the  Got t hard, 
is  by  du  Cret  computed  at  fix  teen  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred French  feet.  The  lower  parts  of  thefe  high 
mountains  are  covered  with  woods  and  paftures,  the 
herbage  in  which  is  of  a remarkable  length  and  rtch- 
nefs.  The  middle  abounds  with  a great  variety  of 
odoriferous  herbs,  thickets,  buihes  and  excellent 
iprings,  and  in  dimmer  are  reforted  to  by  herdfinen 
with  their  cattle.  The  third  part  of  thefe  mountains 
almoft  entirely  eonfift  of  craggy  and  inacceflible  rock  , 
fome  of  which  are  quite  bare,  without  the  leaft  het- 
bage  growing  upon  them,  while  others  are  continual- 
ly covered  with  Inow  or  ice.  The  vallies  between 
thefe  icy  and  lhowy  mountains  appear  like  lb  many 
fmooth  frozen  lakes,  and  from  them  vaft  fragmen' s 
of  ice  frequently  fall  down  into  the  more  fruitful  fpo  s 
beneath.  It  is  from  thefe  maffes,  and  the  thawing  of 
I i i 
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the  ice  and  fnow,  that  the  great  eft  part  of  the  ftreams 
and  rivers  in  Swijferland  are  derived.  L he  ice  hills 
bet’in  in  the  canton  of  G laris,  and  after  palling  through 
the  territory  of  the  Grf:ns,  and  from  thence  into  the 
canton  of  Uri , terminate  in  the  diftrict  of  Bern.  The 
mote  lofty  of  thefe  mountains  are  thole  in  the  canton 
cf  Uri,  namely,  St  Gotthard , Furka , Crjpalt , and 
Ltti'krnar.icr,  which  fend  forth  rivers  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  molt  dreary  part  of  all  Swijferland ; for 
on  the  fummits  of  thefe  mountains  an  intenfe  cold  al- 
moft  conftantly  prevails,  with  hard  gales  of  wind, 
and  very  damp  fogs  ; while  the  valleys,  except  fume 
towns  and  villages,  with  a few  fields  and  vineyards, 
thick  woods,  and  rich  paftures,  are  covered  with  lakes, 
and  the  fummer  heats  are  there  frequently  fo  infup- 
portable,  that  the  inhabitants  betake  themfelves  to 
the  mountains,  though  in  winter  their  houfes  are  al- 
moft  buried  in  fnow.  In  many  places  within  a fmall 
compals,  the  four  feafons  are  leen  at  once,  and  fome- 
times  fummer  and  winter  are  fo  near  each  other,  that 
one  hand  may  take  up  fnow,  and  the  other  pluck 
the  flowers. 

During  the  greateff  part  of  the  year  the  clouds 
hang  beneath  the  peaks  of  the  higheft  mountains, 
and'from  thofe  peaks  they  refembie  afea,  from  which 
the  peaks  rife  like  iflands.  Sometimes  they  break, 
and  thus  difplay  a view  of  the  extenfive  country  be- 
neath. From  the  riling  and  finking  of  thefe  clouds, 
the  inhabitants  form  pretty  certain  conjectures  with 
refpecS  to  the  weather.  Not  one  of  the  above  moun- 
tains is  without  a cataract,  and  as  the  eye  by  reai'on 
of  the  intervention  of  the  clouds  is  not  always  able 
to  reach  the  beginning  of  them,  they  look  as  it 
poured  down  from  heaven  upon  the  rocks. 

The  water  thus  falling  from  one  rock  to  another, 
makes  an  aflonifhing  noife,  and  raifes  a miff  around 
it,  on  which  when  the  fun  beams  play,  is  formed  a 
very  beautiful  fight,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  ca- 
taract, where  thole  beams  exhibit  rainbows  of  the 
moft  lively  colours. 

Among  thefe  mountains  are  many  medicinal  fprings, 
fome  of  which  form  cold  and  others  warm  baths,  ce- 
lebrated for  their  extraordinary  virtues. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  remaining  fmaller 
part  of  Swijferland,  including  the  county  of  1 hurgaw, 
which  is  a part  of  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Schaffhau- 
Jen,  Bertie,  Bafil,  Solothurn , and  Freyburg;  for 
though  this  diftriff  is  not  without  mountains,  tome  of 
which  are  even  two  thoufind  or  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  feet  high ; yet  it  is  much  more  level  than 
the  above-mentioned  part ; and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  fometimes  allb  the  very  fummits,  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  corn-fields,  meadows,  and 
pafture  grounds.  Here  are  likewife  no  rocky  preci- 
pices, no  cataracts,  few  trees,  and,  in  fummer,  nei- 
ther fnow  nor  ice.  The  mountains,  inftead  of  being 
interrupted  with  vaft  chafms  or  abyffes,  are  generally 
entire,  am!  compofed  of  a few  eminences,  the  fum- 
mits of  which  are  fo  far  from  fhooting  into  peaks, 


that  they  are  fiat  or  round  to  the  extent  of  many 
miles,  without  any  confiderable  inequality,  and  fre- 
quently afford  not  only  pafturage,  but  arable  land. 
It  is  only  during  long  rains  that  the  clouds  fink  be- 
low the  eminences.  The  fields,  though  generally 
ftony,  are  fertile,  and  the  meadows  are  in  moft  places 
planted  with  fruit-trees.  “ There  is  no  country  in 
“ the  world  better  fupplied  with  water,  fays  Mr.  Ad- 
“ difon,  than  the  feveral  parts  of  Swiffe eland  that  I 
“ travelled  through.  One  meets  every  where  in  the 
“ roads  with  fprings  continually  running  into  huge 
“ troughs  that  Hand  underneath  them,  which  is  won- 
“ derfully  commodious  in  a country  that  fo  much 
“ abounds  with  horfes  and  cattle.  It  has  fo  many 
“ fprings  breaking  out  of  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and 
“ fuch  vaft  quantities  of  wood  to  make  pipes  with, 
“ that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  fo  well  flocked  with 
“ fountains.”  Indeed  thefe,  comparatively,  level 
parts  of  Swijferland  are  watered  only  by  a few  rivers 
but  thofe  are  large. 

There  are  here  found  great  numbers  of  petrifacti- 
ons, and  the  foffii  tribe  is  very  confiderable,  as  chalk, 
mundic,  feveral  kinds  of  clay  for  the  making  of 
earthen-ware,  and  crucibles,  as  alfo  terra-figillata  and 
fulphur.  In  many  parts  flate  is  very  common  •,  and 
though  white  marble  be  fcarce,  the  country  abounds 
in  a black  fort  interfperfed  with  veins  of  white,  as  al- 
fo with  brown,  yellow,  and,  in  fome  places,  with  a 
green,  and  even  carnation  coloured  marble.  Red 
porphyry,  fpeckled  with  white,  has  likewife  been 
found  in  the  icy  mountains.  Common  gypfum  and 
alabafter  are  not  uncommon,  and  of  the  latter  here 
is  the  fine  fort  fo  much  prized  by  fculptors.  A kind 
of  Hone  full  of  glittering  fparks  of  a brown  colour, 
and  capable  of  a fine  poliih,  is  very  common  here ; 
and  feveral  forts  of  cryftal  compoied  of  lamina  and 
angular  columns.  Its  other  foffils  are  fandftone,  fait- 
petre,  fait,  pit-coal,  and  near  Roche  a pure  and  tranf- 
parent  fulphur,  with  a rich  fulphureous  ore.  Gold- 
duft  is  found  among  the  fand  of  fome  of  its  rivers  $ 
but  in  no  great  quantities.  Swiffe,  land  has  alfo  lilver, 
copper,  lead , and  more  particularly  iron  ores,  of 
which,  Gunzen , a lofty  mountain  in  the  county  of 
Sargans,  yields  three  kinds,  namely,  black,  red,  and 
iron  coloured,  which  being  mingled  by  fu (ion,  with- 
out any  other  ingredient,  form  a true  Heel.  It  muff, 
however,  be  owned,  that  the  metals  of  this  country 
are  generally  obferved  to  be  brittle,  and  accordingly 
all  metallic  attempts,  a few  iron  mines  excepted,  have 
turned  out  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  undertakers. 

The  principal  rivei3  are  the  Rhine , a name  given  by 
the  Swifs  to  all  ftreams  and  rivers  in  general : it  has 
its  rife  in  the  country  of  the  Grfons,  and,  with  re- 
fpect  to  its  fource,  is  divided  into  the  Anterior,  the 
Middle,  and  Hinder.  The  Anterior  or  Upper  Rhine 
iftues  from  a fmall  lake  on  a mountain  commonly 
calltd  the  Oberalp,  and  by  fome  Cima  del  Baduz.  The 
fource  of  the  Ancldle  Rhine  lies  in  Luckmanier , a part 
of  the  Adula  chain,  and,  after  a courle  of  about  fix 
hours,  joins  the  Anterior  Rhine.  The  Hinder  Rhine 

rifes 
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rifes  about  three  hours  difhnce  in  a mountain  called 
bv  the  Italians  Monte  del  Uccello , or  Birds-hill.  The 
other  rivers  are  the  Rufa,  which  blues  from  the  lake 
called  Logo  di  Luzendro , on  the  mountain  called  St. 
Goithard,  and  having  joined  two  rivulets,  precipitates 
itfelf  through  a deep  and  narrow  valley  down  feveral 
rocks ; but  at  length  becomes  more  gentle,  then  fails 
into  the  lake  at  the  four  Forejl  towns  ; but  at  Lucern 
again  makes  its  appearance  under  its  former  name, 
and  foon  after  receives  the  LeJJ'er  Ernmai,  or  Emmen, 
which  rifes  in  the  mountain  , and  at  laft  dilcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Aar,  or  Aren.  This  laft  river, 
which  proceeds  from  the  mountain  of  Grimfel,  at 
length  falls  into  the  Rhine.  The  Rhine  is  firft  form- 
ed by  a water  which  iffues  out  of  two  rocks  of  ice  on 
the  Furka  chain,  and  precipitates  itfelf  with  a thun- 
dering noife  between  two  rocks  of  an  aftonifhing 
height,  which  receiving  feveral  rivulets  in  its  courfe, 
runs  into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  iffuing  again  from 
thence  traverfes  the  territory  of  that  city,  and  after 
watering  a fmall  part  of  Savoy  enters  France.  The 
Tefin,  in  Italian  Tefno,  rifes  partly  from  two  lakes  on 
the  mountain  of  St.  Goithard , and  partly  from  ieve- 
ral  other  lakes  on  the  mountains,  and  after  palling 
through  the  valley  of  Livis,  and  the  Logo  Maggiore, 
enters  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  at  length  Jofes  itfelf 
in  the  Ro. 

The  large  lakes  2re  thofe  of  Geneva , Neuenburg , 
Biel,  7,  urich,  the  four  Forefc  towns,  Thun,  and  Bricn , 
with  many  others  : that  part  of  the  lake  of  Conjlance 
which  waters  the  borders  of  Thurgaiv,  and  the  ab- 
bey of  Si.  Gail , belongs  alfo  to  the  Helvetic  Confe- 
deracy. 

Thefe  feveral  rivers  and  lakes  are  of  confiderable 
advantage  to  Swijferland,  by  lupplying  it  with  fill), 
and  furnifhing  the  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  wa- 
ter-carriage. 

Five  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Geneva,  is  an 
elevated  fpot  called  La  Dole,  from  whence  may  be 
feen  at  certain  times  in  fine  weather,  feven  different 
lakes,  viz.  that  of  Geneva,  D’ Annecy,  De  Rcffes,  de 
Bourget,  des  Icnx,  De  Morat,  and  De  Neufchatel,  be- 
fides  a long  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  an  extent  of  one 
hundred  leagues  quite  into  Dauphine , a view  more 
extenfive  and  ftupendous  than  any  other  part,  of  the 
world  exhibits.  On  the  fummit  of  La  Dole,  is  a 
noble  terrace  formed  by  nature,  where,  for  time  im- 
memorial, the  young  people  of  the  country  affemble 
in  great  numbers,  on  the  two  firft  Sundays  in  the 
month  of  Augujl,  taking  with  them  all  forts  of  re- 
frefhments,  and  fpending  thofe  days  in  various  fports 
and  paftoral  amufements. 

The  levels  and  valleys  produce  grain  ; but  not  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  anfvver  all  the  demands  of  home 
confumption.  Barley  is  fowed  in  a very  elevated 
fituation,  the  oats  in  a warmer  foil,  rye  in  a warmer 
ftill,  and  the  warmeft  of  all  is  affigned  to  fpelt.  Flax 
is  much  cultivated  and  worked,  and  the  like  may  be 
faid  of  hemp.  They  have  alfo  begun  to  plant  tobsc- 
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co.  The  Pais  de  V and , the  cantons  of  Berne  and 
Schnjj huufen,  the  Veltlein,  and  the  Valais,  produce 
the  beft  wines  in  Swijferland.  There  are  here  plenty 
of  apples,  pears,  nuts,  cherries,  plums,  cheftnuts, 
and  the  parts  toward  Italy  abound  in  peaches,  morells, 
almonds,  figs,  citrons,  pomegranates,  and  others, 
JYloft  of  the  cantons  abound  in  timber. 

Of  wild  animals,  the  chamois  goats,  are  the  mod 
remarkable,  and  of  two  different  fpecies  ; one  of 
which  make  their  conftant  abode  in  the  higheft  and 
wildeft  mountains,  to  which  fcarce  any  accefs  can  be 
found.  Thefe  are  of  a reddifh  brown,  and  for  the 
moft  part  foroewhat  finaller  than  the  others.  The 
fecond  fpecies  are  of  a light  brown  colour,  and  do 
not  confine  themfelves  to  the  fumrnits  of  the  moun- 
tains 5 but  likewife  refert  to  the  woods  and  thickets 
in  the  vales, 

The  marmoufet  is  a kind  of  badger,  and  towards 
winter  they  grow  fo  exceeding  fat  as  to  weigh  twenty 
pounds,  by  which  means  they  become  an  eafter  prey 
to  the  peafants  and  hunters.  They  burrow  either  in 
the  earth,  or  under  a rock. 

Among  the  Alps  are  likewife  found  a fpecies  of 
hares,  which  in  fumtner  perfectly  refembie  other  hares, 
but  in  winter  become  ail  over  white,  infomuch  that 
they  are  fcarce  diftinguifhable  among  the  fnew.  Here 
are  alfo  yellow  ana  white  foxes  in  great  numbers, 
which  in  winter  come  down  to  the  valleys. 

Among  the  birds,  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  lam- 
mergeyer,  which  delights  in  the  higheft  peaks,  and 
refembles  a large  eagle  : it  is  of  fo  prodigious  a fize, 
that  its  wings  frequently  extend  fourteen  feet : it 
preys  alike  upon  wild  and  tame  animals.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  forts  of  fowls  fit  for  eating,  as  the  moor- 
cock, the  rail,  the  fnipe,  the  partridge,  and  fomg 
others, 
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Of  the  Perform,  Drefs,  Manners,  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Svvifs ; their  Magazines  for  Corn  • their  Manage- 
ment of  their  Cattle ; the  Populoufnefs  of  the  Coun- 
try ; their  Languages,  Religions,  and  the  Unanimi- 
ty that  generally  prevails  among jl  them ; with  the  Sci- 
ences, Manufactures,  and  Coins  of  Swifferland. 

See  the  bleak  Swifs  their  ftormy  manfions  tread. 
And  force  a churlifh  foil  for  fcanty  bread. 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  fteel ; the  foldier  and  his  fword. 

Yet  ftSll  even  here  content  can  fpread  a charm, 
Redrefs  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  difarm. 

Though  poor  the  peafant’s  hut,  his  feafts  tho’ fmall, 
He  fees  his  little  iot  the  lot  of  all, 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  fiame  the  meannefs  of  his  humble  ffied  ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wifli  contracting  fits  him  to  the  foil. 

I ‘ ‘ 2 Cheerful 
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Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  fnort  repofe, 
Breaftsthe  keen  air  and  carrols  as  he  goes  : 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  fped, 
lie  fits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a ihed. 

Goldsmith. 

THE  Swi/s  are  generally  tall,  well  made,  Prong, 
and  laborious;  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  lionefty, 
their  fteadinefs  in  the:r  refolutions,  and  their  bravery. 
It  is  the  principal  endeavour  of  the  feveral  cantons 
to  preferve  the  greateP  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  to  banifh  from  among  them  every  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  pomp  or  fuperfluity  ; for 
Ihould  dreffing,  feaPing,  and  balls,  once  get  among 
the  cantons,  their  military  roughnefs  would  foon  be 
ioft;  their  tempers  would  become  too  loft  for  their 
climate,  and  their  expences  exceed  their  income  ; and, 
as  the  materials  of  luxury  muP  be  brought  from  other 
nations,  they  would  foon  ruin  a country  that  is  not 
overftccked  with  money.  Hence  every  thing  is  pro- 
hibited that  may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury.  Be- 
Pdes  the  fevera!  fines  fet  upon  plays,  games,  balls,  and 
feafting,  they  have  many  cuftoms  which  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  prefervation  of  their  ancient  fimplicity. 
Of  late  years,  however,  this  feverity  of  manners  has 
been  much  relaxed. 

Although  the  Switzers  are  furrounded  on  all  fides 
by  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours,  fuch  as,  the 
fubjefts  of  the  houfe  of  Aijirin , the  French , the  king 
of  Sa  ciinia,  and  the  Pate  of  Venice , yet,  by  a judici- 
ous exertion  of  their  force  and  bravery,  they  have  not 
only  preferved  their  liberty  againp  every  attempt  to 
bring  them  under  a foreign  yoke,  but  have  been  al- 
ways formidable  to  the  nvoft  potent  of  their  neigh- 
bours ; but  it  muP  be  owned,  that  their  mountainous 
country  has  contributed  not  a little  to  fecure  to  them 
this  bleffing : lo  that  thefe  people  ferve  to  juftify,  as 
well  as  to  illuPrate,  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  when 
he  fpeaks  of 

The  mountain  nymph,  fweet  Liberty. 

The  citizens,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  are 
obliged  to  appear  at  all  their  public  afiemblies  in  a 
Mack  cloak  and  a band.  The  crefs  of  the  women  is 
extremely  plain,  thefe  of  the  firP  quality  generally 
wearing  nothing  on  their  heads  but  furs,  which  are 
procured  in  their  own  country.  Indeed,  perfons  of 
different  ranks  of  both  fexes  are  allowed  their  differ- 
ent ornaments ; but  thefe  are  far  from  being  expen- 
Live,  and  are  merely  marks  of  diffindfion.  Thus  the 
chief  officers  of  Bern  are  known  by  the  crowns  of  their 
hats,  which  are  much  deeper  than  thofe  worn  by  peo- 
ple of  inferior  rank.  The  peafants  are  ufually  cloth- 
ed in  a coarfe  cloth  manufactured  in  the  country  ; 
while  their  holiday  clothes  defeend  from  father  to 
Ion,  and  are  feldom  worn  out  till  the  fecond  or  third 
generation  ; fo  that  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  fee  a 
countryman  in  the  doublet  and  breeches  of  his  grand- 
Lffier. 


As  thefe  little  Pates  abound  more  in  papurage  than 
in  corn,  they  are  all  provided  with  public  granaries, 
and  in  exigencies,  where  the  fcarcity  is  not  univerfal, 
have  t lie  humanity  to  affiP  one  another.  The  admi- 
niPration  of  affairs  relating  to  the  public  granaries  be- 
ing much  the  fame  in  every  particular  government,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  rules  obferved  in  thefe 
rei'peefs  by  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva.  Three  of 
the  little  council  are  deputed  for  this  office,  and  oblig- 
ed to  have  conftantiy  laid  up  a fufficient  quantity  of 
proviilons,  to  lap  the  people  in  cafe  of  war  or  famine 
at  leaP  two  years.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  purveyors 
to  watch  the  b;ft  opportunities  for  Poring  their  ma- 
gazines, that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fell  out  the  corn 
at  a low  rate.  Beffdes  that  the  three  managers  may 
have  no  temptation  to  pay  too  great  a price  out  of  the 
public  treafurv,  or  to  impofe  upon  the  public  by  pur- 
chafing  bad  corn,  none  of  them  muP,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, furniffi  the  granaries  from  their  own  fields  ; and 
that  the  filling  of  the  magazines  may  not  affedt  their 
market,  and  raife  the  price  of  provifions  at  home, 
they  muft  buy  no  corn  within  twelve  miles  of  the  city. 
Farther,  that  fuch  a quantity  of  corn  may  not  fpcjl 
by  keeping,  all  the  inns  and  public-houfes  are  obliged 
to  furniffi  themfelves  out  of  it,  by  which  means  the 
moft  confiderable  branch  of  tlje  public  revenue  is 
raifed  ; and  the  corn  being  fold  out  at  a much  dearer 
rate  than  it  was  bought  up,  the  principal  income  of 
the  common  wealth,  which  pays  the  penfions  of  moil: 
of  its  officers  and  minifters,  is  raifed  on  travellers,  or 
fuch  of  their  own  body  as  have  money  enough  to 
fpend  at  taverns  arid  public  houfes. 

The  inhabitants  derive  their  principal  fubfiftence 
from  the  grazing  of  cattle,  which  is  here  very  profit- 
able ; both  the  valleys  and  the  middle  part  of  thofe 
enormous  mountains  the  Alps,  yielding  excellent  paf- 
turage.  In  the  beginning  of  fumrner  the  cattle  are 
driven  up  among  the  Alps , and  there  committed  to  the 
care  of  perfons  ftyled  Senns  The  Seims  on  all  the 
Alps  likewife  keep  hogs,  which  they  feed  with  the 
whey  procured  from  making  two  forts  of  cheefe  and 
butter  ; this  whey  is  alfo  drank  by  the  people  them- 
felves. The  Swi/s  cheefe  is  much  efteemed  in  other 
parts  of  Europe ; but  the  beft  is  that  of  Bern  and  the 
canton  of  Freyburg.  Great  numbers  of  horfes  are 
likewife  bred  here,  which  are  bought  up  for  the  French 
cavalry.  “ Perhaps  there  is,”  lays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  advantages  which  may 
he  obtained  by  unwearied  and  perfevering  induftry, 
are  more  remarkably  confpicuous.  In  travelling  over 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Swijjerlund,  I was  ffruck 
with  admiration  and  aftonifhment  ; to  obferve  rocks 
that  were  formerly  barren,  now  planted  with  vines, 
or  abounding  in  rich  pafture  ; and  to  mark  the  traces 
of  the  plough  along  the  fides  of  the  precipices  fo  fteep, 
that  it  muft  be  with  great  difficulty  that  a horfe  could 
even  mount  them.  The  inhabitants  feem,  in  ffiorf, 
to  have  furmounted  every  obftruftion  which  foil,  fi- 
tuation,  and  climate,  had  thrown  in  their  way  ; and 
to  have  fpread  fertility  over  various  fpots  of  the  coun- 
try 
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try  which  nature  feemed  to  have  configned  to  ever- 
lafting  barrennefs.”  Sketches  on  Swijferland,  p.  469. 

Swijferland  is  populous,  the  women  being  remark- 
ably prolific  ; yet  in  the  whole  country  there  are  little 
more  than  a hundred  towns.  The  Proteflant  cantons 
are  better  inhabited,  and  more  wealthy,  than  the  Ro- 
mm Catholic,  owing  to  the  (bate  of  celibacy,  enjoined 
to  the  religious  orders,  and  to  the  numerous  convents 
which  immure  for  life  multitudes  of  women.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  two  millions, 
and  thefe  are  divided  into  three  clafles  ; the  nobility, 
the  burghers,  and  the  peafants.  Zimmermann,  in  his 
Effay  on  National  Pride,  maintains,  that  in  Swijfer- 
land felf-murder  is  more  common  than  even  in  Eng- 
land; and  Dr.  Moore  fpeaks  of  the  frequent  fuicides 
which  happen  at  Geneva. 

In  Sivijferland , as  well  as  in  Geneva , it  is  cufiomary 
to  divide  eftates  equally  among  all  the  children  both 
male  and  female  ; but  a father  has  a right  to  bequeath 
by  will  one  third  of  his  eftate  to  which  of  his  fons  he 
pleafes ; thus  every  one  lives  at  his  eafe,  without  be- 
coming dangerous  to  the  repub’ic  : for  an  accumulat- 
ed eftate  no  fooner  falls  to  a poffeffor  who  has  many 
children,  than  it  is  deftined  to  be  divided  into  fo  many 
parts,  that  though  it  will  render  the  fharers  of  it  com- 
petently rich,  yet  no  one  is  raifed  too  much  above 
the  level  of  the  reft.  In  thefe  little  republics  this  is 
eflentially  necefiary  ; for  as  the  rich  merchants  take 
care  to  live  much  within  the  extent  of  their  incomes, 
they  might,  by  heaping  up  vaft  fums,  become  formi- 
dable to  the  reil:  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  deftrov 
that  equality  which  is  fo  necefiary  in  fuch  ftates. 

The  inhabitants  in  general  fpeak  Germany  and  in 
this  language  all  their  ftate  and  public  affairs  are  tranf- 
aftecl,  as  alio  thofe  in  the  republic  of  the  Grifons. — 
In  a part  of  the  town  of  Freyburg,  and  its  dependen- 
cies, with  thofe  of  Bern  and  the  city  of  Geneva , the 
principality  of  Neuenburg,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Va- 
lais, the  tythings  of  Syders  and  Sitten,  the  French  is 
ufed  *,  but  it  is  generally  only  the  Patois,  or  a corrupt 
fort.  In  feveral  diftricts  of  the  Grifons  they  fpeak 
the  Chur  kalian , with  this  difference,  that  in  fome 
places  it  borders  on  the  Latin,  and  is  accordingly 
termed  Ladinum,  while  in  others  it  has  no  fmall  affi- 
nity with  the  Italian.  Indeed  in  many  places  the  Ita- 
lian language  prevails,  but  with  different  degrees  of 

purity- 

The  two  prevailing  religions  are  the  Calvinift  and 
Popifh  ; the  former  is  profeffed  by  four  cantons,  five 
annexed  places,  and  three  governments  : the  latter 
is  eftablifhed  in  feven  cantons,  three  incorporated  dif- 
tritfts,  twelve  governments,  and  the  like  number  of 
protected  places.  In  two  cantons  among  the  Grifons, 
five  governments,  and  two  protected  places,  both  re- 
ligions are  on  an  equal  footing.  Each  town,  place, 
and  ftate,  has  its  own  particular  conftitution,  for  the 
management  of  its  churches,  fchools,  and  other  ec- 
clefiaftical  affairs. 

“ I have  often  considered  with  a great  deal  of  plea- 
fure,”  fays  Addifon,  “ the  profound  peace  and  tran- 
quility that  reigns  in  Swijferland  and  its  alliances.  It 
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is  very  wonderful  to  fee  fuch  a knot  of  governments, 
which  are  fo  divided  among  themfelves  in  matters  of 
religion,  maintain  fo  uninterrupted  an  union  and  cor- 
refpondence,  that  no  one  of  them  is  for  invading  the 
rights  of  another,  but  remains  content  within  the 
bounds  of  its  firft  eftabliftnnent.  This  I think,  muft 
be  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and 
the  conftitution  of  their  government.  Were  the 
Swfs  animated  by  zeal  or  ambition,  fome  or  other  of 
their  ftates  would  immediately  break  in  upon  the  reft  ; 
or  were  the  ftates  fo  many  principalities,  they  might 
often  have  an  ambitious  fovereign  at  the  head  of 
them,  that  would  embroil  ffs  neighbours,  and  ficri- 

fice  the  repofe  of  his  fubjefts  to  Ids  own  glory.” ~ 

Travels,  page  284.  Mr.  Coxe  further  purfues  this 
remark.  “ There  is  no  part  of  Europe,”  fays  lie, 
“ which  contains  within  the  fame  extent  of  region, 
fo  many  independent  commonwealths,  and  fuch  a va- 
riety of  different  governments,  as  are  collected  toge- 
ther in  this  remarkable  and  delightful  country  ; and 
yet  with  fuch  wifdom  was  the  Helvetic  union  com- 
pofed,  and  fo  little  have  the  Swifs,  of  late  years,  been 
actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  that  fince  the  firm 
and  complete  eftablifhment  of  their  general  confede- 
racy, they  have  fcarcely  ever  had  occafion  to  employ 
their  armsagainft  a foreign  enemy;  and  have  had  no 
hoftile  commotions  among  themfelves,  that  were  not 
veryfoon  happily  terminated.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a 
fimilar  inftance  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  of  a war- 
like people,  divided  into  little  independent  republics, 
clofely  bordering  upon  each  other,  and  of  courfe  hav- 
ing occafionally  interfering  interefts,  continuing  dur- 
ing fo  long  a period,  in  an  almoft  uninterrupted  ftate 
of  tranquility.  And  thus,  while  the  feveral  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  have  fuffered,  by  turns,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  internal  war,  this  favoured  people  have  enjoy- 
ed the  felicity  defcribed  by  Lucretius,  and  looked 
down  in  fecurity  upon  the  various  tempefts  that  have 
fhaken  the  world  around  them.”  Sketches  of  Swf- 
ferland,  p.  459.  But  the  enjoyment  of  a long  peace 
has  neither  broken  the  fpirit,  nor  enervated  the  arm 
of  this  people.  The  youth  are  diligently  trained  to 
all  the  martial  exercifes,  fuch  as  running,  wreftling, 
and  fhooting  both  with  the  crofs-bow  and  the  rnutket; 
and  the  whole  people  are  enrolled  and  regularly  ex- 
ercifed  in  their  refpective  militia.  By  thefe  means 
they  are  capable,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  necefiary,  of  col- 
lecting a very  refpeftable  body  of  forces,  which  could 
not  fail  of  proving  formidable  to  any  enemy  who 
fhould  invade  their  country,  or  attack  their  liberties. 
Thus  while  mod  of  the  other  ftates  upon  the  conti- 
nent are  tending  more  and  more  toward  a military 
government,  Swijferland  alone  has  no  Landing  ar- 
mies ; and  yet,  from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  from 
its  particular  alliances,  and  from  the  policy  of  its  in- 
ternal government,  it  is  more  fecure  from  invafion 
than  any  other  European  power,  and  full  as  able  to 
withftand  the  greateft  force  that  can  be  brought 
againft  it. 

The  fciences  are  cultivated  in  Swijferland  with  an 
application  equal  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  the 
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many  eminent  fcholars  it  has  produced  are  illudrious 
proofs  of  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
many  good  foundations  for  the  indrudtion  of  youth, 
efpecially  among  the  Calvinids,  who,  befides  the 
gymnafiums  and  fchools  in  many  places,  have  acade- 
mics at  Zurich,  Bern , Laufanne,  and  Geneva , with  the 
celebrated  uni verfily  at  Bafil,  The  Papifts  have  alio 
feveral  gymnafiums,  and  until  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
order,  there  was  a Jefuits  college  at  Laufanne.  The 
Calvinids  have  likewife  literary  focieties  for  the 
improvement  of  the  German  tongue  at  Bern , Zur'n /, 
and  Bafil:  others  apply  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fciences,  among  which  is  the  Helvetic  fo« 
ciety  at  Bafil,  and  the  osconomical  fociety  at  Bern. — - 
According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  learning  is  lefs  generally  dif- 
fufed  among  the  catholic  than  the  proteftant  flates  : 
but  in  both,  a man  of  letters  will  find  abundant  op- 
I ortu:  kies  of  gratifying  his  refearches  and  enlarging 
his  (loch  of'kpo'.vlcdge.  To  the  natural  philofopher, 
Sw'f  / :.  d affords  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  enter- 
tainment . nd  information,  as  well  from  the  great  va- 
riety of  i hyfic.d  curiofitics  which  are  fo  plentifully 
H>re  id  over  the  country,  as  from  the  confiderable 
; umber  of  perfons  eminently  {killed  in  that  branch  of 
fcience.  Indeed  in  every  town,  and  alrnofl  in  every 
village,  the  curious  traveller  will  meet  with  collecti- 
ons worthy  of  his  attention.  Sketches,  p.  468.  Some 
Sw'fs  have  a’.fo  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  number  of  mafterly  painters  this  coun- 
try can  bead  may  be  feen  in  the  Lives  of  the  Swifs 
Painters,  publi fired  at  Zurich  m 1755.  To  which 
the  name  of  lufh  may  now  be  added,  whofe  claflical 
take,  powerful  conceptions,  and  (cientific  fkill,  ren- 
der him  a living  honour  to  his  native  city  Zurich— 
This  country  has  alfo  produced  fome  excellent  en- 
gravers. 

Swffcrland has  many  manufactures.  In  thofe  parts 
that  produce  tobacco,  that  plant  is  prepared  both  for 
fmoaking  and  fnuff.  Great  quantities  of  flax  and 
liemp  are  fpun  into  thread  of  different  finenefs,  for 
the  weaving  of  linen.  Thread,  lace,  and  {lockings 
are  likewife  made  here  ; and  Winterthur , a town  in 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  is  noted  for  its  neckcloths  for 
men  and  women.  Among  its  linen  manufactures  are 
its  dimities,  confines,  limoges,  and  trieges.  Cotton 
is  fpun  and  wove  into  mufiin  and  fluffs  for  gowns ; 
into  handkerchiefs,  dockings,  and  gloves.  Cottons 
are  alfo  printed  with  figures  of  the  molt  beautiful  co- 
lours. In  Swijferland  are  made  feveral  forts  of  filks, 
particularly  padua Toys  and  organfines,  gold  and  filver 
brocades,  velvets,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and  dock- 
ings. Its  woollen  manufactures  are  druggets,  cala- 
mancoes, fattins,  damafks,  ramblers,  ratines,  flannels, 
blanket?,  lindfey-woolfey,  and  dockings.  Bleaching 
and  dying  are  likewife  performed  in  the  beft  manner. 
The  other  manufactures  are  thofe  of  hats,  coarfe  and 
fine  paper ; leather  is  dreffed  and  cured  for  various 
ufes,  the  Nuenhurg  chamois  {kins,  and  the  Schwilz 
calf’s  leather,  are  particularly  famous.  Horn  is  work- 
ed into  u variety  of  utenfils.  Winterthur  and  Lau- 


fanne  are  famous  for  their  earthen-wares,  particularly 
for  their  beautiful  white  and  painted  doves ; and  in 
feveral  places  a very  handfome  porcelain  is  made. — 
The  marble  of  this  country  is  fawed  and  polifhed  at 
home  ; but  the  greateft  part  of  the  beautiful  crydals 
met  with  here  are  carried  to  Italy.  Their  gold  and 
diver  manufacturers  deal  in  laces,  fringes,  & c.  and 

the  bed  gold-beaters  are  thofe  of  Bafil. Several 

places  trade  largely  in  toys;  neat  and  good  watches 
are  made  here,  and  Swijferland  is  not  without  skilful, 
printers,  braziers,  founders,  cutlers,  &c. 

The  fituation  of  this  country  between  Germany , 
France , and  Italy , with  its  navigable  lakes  and  rivers, 
particularly  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone , by  which  it  has 
a communication  both  with  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean , together  with  multitudes  of  pack- 
horfes  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  over  the  mountains, 
where  no  carriages  canpafs,  render  the  trade  of  this 
country  very  extenfive.  Its  principal  exports  are 
cheefe,  butter,  horfes,  horned  cattle,  fheep,  fome 
wine,  and  feveral  of  the  manufactures  above  enume- 
rated. On  the  other  hand,  this  country  imports 
grain  from  Swabia , Tirol,  and  A face,  as  alfo  hemp 
and  flax ; with  wine,  wool,  fait,  and  feveral  fpecies 
of  manufactures. 

The  coinage  in  all  the  cantons  and  incorporated 
dates  is  not  alike:  Zurich , Bafil , S chaff hauf hi,  and 
St.  Gall , follow  the  dandard  of  Germany;  while  Bern , 
Lucent , Uri,  Schivitz,  Underwald , Zug,  Freyburg, 
Solothurn , Geneva,  Neuenburg,  and  the  Valais , keep 
to  the  old  Burgundian  dandard. 

The  lowed  coin  here,  according  to  Bufching,  is 
the  heller,  or  halier,  which  is  the  fixteenth  part  of  a 
penny,  two  of  which  make  a pfenning,  or  angfter; 
Zurich  coins  drey  hallerlins,  or  three  haliers ; and 
Bern  dreyerlen,  or  viercr.  Another  fmall  piece  here 
is  the  rap,  fix  of  which  go  to  a plapper,  and  ten  to 
a batz,  and  fifteen  of  the  lad  make  a Swifs  guilder. 
Six  angfters  are  equal  to  a 'Zurich  {hilling,  feven  hel- 
lers to  a kreutzer,  and  four  hellars  to  a Bernlander, 
or  Chur  batz.  Beer,  and  Zug  have  likewife  their  half 
kreutzers  ; Zug,  Freyburg , and  Solothurn , coin  three 
kreutzer  pieces ; and  Bern  fome  of  ten  and  twenty.- — 
The  gold  coins  here  are  whole,  hair,  and  quarter  du- 
cats. 

SECT.  III. 

The  Hi/lory  of  Swifierland  ; with  an  Account  of  the 
Regulation  with  refpecl  to  the  thirteen  United  Can- 
tons in  general : the  1 itles  by  which  foreign  States  ad - 
drefs  them  : their  feveral  Governments  : their  mili~ 
tary  F.Jlablifhments,  and  the  Contingents  of  each  State; 
with  ike  Regulations  with  regai  d to  fuch  of  their 
Troops  as  enter  into  the  Service  of  foreign  Princes. 

THE  ancient  Helvetians  were  a Gaulifh  or 
Celtic  people,  and  Helvetia , which  received  its  name 
from  them,  was  divided  into  four  cantons  or  territo- 
ries. Julius  Ctefar  fird  reduced  the  inhabitants  under 
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the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  founded  colonies 
here  ; and  their  dominion  continued  till  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  the  country  was  over-run  by  the  Burgun- 
dians and  Germans , and  at  length  became  united  to 
the  Germ  in  empire  ; but  about  the  year  1300  the  em- 
peror Albert  1 not  only  refufed  to  confirm  their  an- 
cient privileges,  without  condefcending  to  affign  any 
caufe  for  his  refufitl,  but  fet  over  the  Swi/s  two  noble- 
men who  were  alike  ftigmatized  for  their  avarice  and 
arrogance  , their  adminiftration  becoming  infupport- 
able,  the  people  addrefted  their  petitions  and  com- 
plaints to  the  emperor,  but  without  fuccefs. 

Thus  countenanced,  the  tyrants  gave  a loofe  to  their 
dilpofition.  One  of  them,  Grifler,  who  was  gover- 
nor of  Undcrw  ild , fet  his  hat  upon  a pole  at  Altorjf , 
and,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  power,  demanded  that  the 
fame  refpe£t  fhould  be  paid  to  it  as  to  himfelf.  The 
hiftories  of  Swijferland  relate,  that  one  William  Tell 
refilling  to  fubmit  to  this  indignity,  Grifler  gave  or- 
ders that  he  lhould  be  brought  before  him,  when  tel- 
ling him  that  he  had  heard  he  was  an  excellent  markf- 
man,  commanded  him  to  fhoot  an  arrow  at  an  apple 
which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  upon  the  head  of  Tell’s 
fon,  declaring  at  the  fame  time  that  if  he  failed  to 
hit  it  he  fhould  be  hanged.  Tell,  though  with  a 
trembling  hand,  ftruclc  off  the  apple  without  touch- 
ing his  fon,  and  thereby  faved  his  life  ; but  Grifler 
perceiving  that  the  markfman,  though  he  was  order- 
ed to  have  but  one  lhot,  had  ftill  an  arrow  in  his  belt, 
demanded  the  reafon ; on  which  the  intrepid  archer 
declared,  that  had  he  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have 
killed  his  fon,  the  other  arrow  he  meant  to  have  di- 
rected at  the  tyrant’s  heart.  Grifler,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  give  him  his  life  on  his  acknowledging  the 
truth,  now  ordered  him  to  be  bound,  and  carried  pri- 
foner  for  life  to  a place  on  the  lake  of  Lucern  ; but 
Tell  happily  efcaping  out  of  the  boat  in  crofiing  the 
lake,  retired  into  the  mountains,  where  he  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  deftroying  the  tyrant,  and  at 
length  fhot  him  as  he  was  pafling  along  the  road. — 
The  late  baron  Haller,  fome  few  years  before  his 
death,  publifhed  a pamphlet  at  Bern , in  which  he 
controverted  the  received  opinion  concerning  the  hif- 
tory  of  William  Tell,  and  particularly  the  authenti- 
city of  the  ftory  of  the  apple,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  firft  writer  who  mentioned  it  wrote  near  two 
hundred  years  after  the  event,  and  becaufe  a ftory,  in 
every  circumftance  fimilar,  and  varying  only  in  the 
names  of, the  parties  and  the  fcene  of  action,  is  told  by 
Saxo-Grammaticus,  in  his  DaniJIs  annals,  and  is  laid 
to  have  happened  in  Denmark  in  the  year  9 65.  This 
fcepticifin  concerning  a piece  of  hiftory  which  his 
countrymen  confidered  as  the  moll  facred  verity,  ex- 
cited fuch  general  refentment,  that  a remonftrance 
wasprefented  to  the  fovereign  council  of  Bern,  and 
the  profane  pamphlet  was  publicly  burnt  at  Uri. — 
But  however  the  credibility  of  the  particular  ftory  of 
the  apple  maybe  fhaken  by  fuch  objections,  yet  the 
general  hiftory  of  William  Tell  is  celebrated  in  many 
old  German  fongs,  which  are  yet  preferved,  the  anci- 
ent dialeCt  and  fimplicity  of  which  are  fuch  as  almoft 
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raife  the  deeds  they  celebrate  above  all  reafonable 
fufpicion  ; and  the  conftanc  traditions  of  the  country 
likewife  ftrongly  fupport  the  authenticity  of  Tell’s 
general  hiftory. 

The  people  now  univerfally  exprefled  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  tyrants,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Uri, 
Sehwitz,  and  Underpaid,  who  had  from  time  imme- 
morial pofteffed  the  right  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  magiftrates,  with  other  important  privileges, 
united  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. For  this  purpofe  they  cfaofe  three  com- 
manders, gentlemen  of  approved  courage  and  abili- 
ties ; thefe  were  Wernher  Stauftach,  Walter  Furft, 
and  Arnold  Melchthal,  who  fecretly  agreed  to  fur- 
prife  and  demolifh  the  caftles  in  which  the  imperial 
governors  refided. 

Who  with  the  gen’rous  ruftics  fate, 

On  Uri’ s rock  in  clofe  divan, 

And  wing’d  that  arrow  fure  as  fate, 

Which  al’certain’d  the  facred  rights  of  man. 

This  refolution  being  effected,  thefe  three  places- 
joined  again  in  a league  for  ten  years,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  emperor  Albert 
thinking  this  a proper  time  for  totally  reducing  thefe 
places  by  force  of  arms,,  halted  to  Baden  to  begin 
the  preparations  ; but  being  on  his  return  murdered 
by  John  of  Hapjburg,  the  deiign  was  dropped  till 
the  houfe  of  Aujlria  invented  another  pretence  for 
falling  on  the  United  Cantons.  Thefe  and  other  parts 
of  Swijferland  adhering  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  Frederic  of  Aujlria,  his  competitor,  was  fo 
incenfed,  that  he  put  the  inhabitants  of  Sc/owitz  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire,  becaufe  during  their  con- 
tefts  with  the  abbey  of  EitjldUn,  they  had  made 
fome  of  the  monks  prifoners  ; they  were  according- 
ly excommunicated  by  the  bifhop  of  Conftar.ee.  Soon 
after  Leopold,  duke  of  Aujlria,  in  13  1 5,  attacked  the 
Confederates  with  an  army  of  twenty  thouland  men  ; 
but  was  defeated  at  Alorgarten,  in  the  canton  of 
Schwitz,  notwithftanding  the  whole  Swifs  army  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  1300  men.  Upon  this 
event,  on  the  eighth  of  December,  in  the  fame  year, 
they  entered  into  a perpetual  alliance.  As  this  fig- 
nal  victory  was  gained  in  the  canton  of  Sehwitz,  and 
the  men  of  that  diftrifl  particularly  fignalized  them- 
felves in  the  a£tion,  the  other  two  cantons  were 
from  that  time  joined  to  it  by  the  common  name  of 
Switzers ; which  name  has  been  fince  extended  to 
all  the  other  cantons  and  their  allies,  on  their  being 
received  into  the  union.  The  firmnefs  and  intrepi- 
dity with  which  the  Switzers  conducted  themfelves 
in  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  were  equalled  by 
nothing  but  the  moderation  with  which  they  behaved 
to  their  tyrannical  rulers,  whom  they  conducted  out 
of  their  territories,  and  contented  themfelves  with  ex- 
acting an  oath  from  them,  that  they  would  never 
more  fet  foot  in  that  country. 

In  1332  Lucern  acceded  to  this  alliance  ; in  1351 
they  were  joined  by  Zurich  and  Claris  ; and  in  1352- 
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their  number  was  increafed,  by  their  being  joined 
by  Zug  and  Bern.  For  the  fpace  of  i 25  years  this 
confederacy  was  compofed  only  of  thefe  eight  can- 
tons: but  in  1481  Freyburg  and  Solothurn , and  in 
1501  Bajil  and  Schaffbaujen  were  admitted  into 
the  confederacy  j and  in  1513  Appenzel  alfo  ac- 
ceded to  it. 

The  federal  union,  however,  extends  no  far- 
ther than  is  necefiary  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
accommodating  differences  that  n 7 ariie  between 
two  or  more  towns  or  cantons,  and  in  all  other 
affairs  they  are  left  to  their  liberty,  ..  ocularly  with 
refpeft  to  concluding  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
their  granting  auxiliaries,  receiving  h:  tidies,  permit- 
ting a paffage  to  foreign  troops,  id  alio  in  their 
tranfaftions  among  each  other  1 as  the  fending  of 
envoys  to  foreign  {fates,  adjufting  the  value  of  their 
coins,  or  calling  them  in,  and  ether  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern,  though,  both  in  their  foreign  and  domef- 
tic  affairs,  great  pains  are  taken  to  produce  an  una- 
nimity of  opinion,  in  order  to  add  the  greater  weight 
to  their  refolutions.  Beffdes,  every  town  and  canton 
is  an  independent  ftate  of  itfelf,  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  modelling  its  own  form  of  government,  and  of 
making  laws,  without  any  obftruction  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy. 

Thus  the  whole  Helvetic  confederacy  properly  con- 
fills  of  thirteen  diftinct  republics,  or  free  ftates,  uni- 
ted by  oath  for  their  mutual  fecurity  and  defence.  It 
has  now  for  fome  centuries  fupported  itfelf  in  an  ab- 
folute  freedom  and  independency,  made  wars,  con- 
cluded treaties,  received  and  feat  envoys  from  and 
to  the  feveral  European  powers  •,  entered  into  alli- 
ances with  them  ; given  what  form  they  thought 
proper  to  their  conftitution  5 enacled  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, both  in  temporal  and  fpiritual  affairs ; and 
exercifed  all  the  various  prerogatives  of  fovereignty. 

By  the  peace  of  Wejfphaiia  in  1648,  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  was  acknowledged  to  be  a free  ftate, 
even  by  the  emperor  and  empire  5 at  which  time  they 
were  addreffed  by  the  French  king,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain , the  king  of  Sweden , the  king  of  Prujjia , and 
the  Pope.  The  United  Cantons  in  rank  are  reckoned 
next  to  Venice.  To  them  belong  in  common  twenty- 
one  bailliages,  two  towns,  and  the  like  number  of 
lordfhips.  Eleven  other  free  Helvetian  republics  are 
united,  either  with  the  whole  confederacy,  or  with 
particular  ftates. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  ftates  of  the  Hel- 
vetic republic  is  in  fome  ariftocratical,  and  in  others 
democratical.  The  fovereigns  are  princes  of  the  em- 
pire t as  the  bilhops  of  Bajil,  and  abbot  of  St.  Gail . 
The  ariftocratical  governments  are  the  cantons  of 
Zurich^  B.-fil , and  Schajfhaufen , with  fome  incorpo- 
rated places,  as  the  towns  of  St.  Gall,  MuhlkauJ'en , 
and  Biel , which  are  governed  by  fix  burgomafrers  ; 
the  cantoris  of  Bern , Lucent,  Freyburg,  and  Solothurn, 
or  S Scare,  over  which  are  appointed  jufticiaries  j and 
aft  '<0  burg  and  Geneva , where  the  fupreme  power  is 


lodged  in  bailiffs.  The  democratical  form  of  go- 
vernment prevails  in  the  fix  cantons  of  U>  i,  Schwitz , 
Under wald,  Zug,  Claris , and  Appenzell , which  are 
under  the  direction  of  Landammen,  and  alfo  fome 
variation  in  the  eight  acceding  places,  as  the  Grifons 
and  the  Valais  ; but  in  all  of  them  every  male  from 
fixteen  years  of  age  has  a vote.  Whether  the  go- 
vernment be  ariftocratical,  democratical  or  mixed, 
abfolute  or  limited,  a general  lpirit  of  liberty  per- 
vades and  actuates  the  feveral  conftitutions. 

The  revenues  of  the  ftates  are  the  ufual  imports, 
tythes,  annual  incomes,  payments  annexed  to  the 
fovereignty,  and  their  fubfidies. 

The  prefent  order  of  the  thirteen  Cantons,  and 
the  ter  a of  their  reception  into  the  Helvetic  confe- 
deracy, is  as  follows.  The  quota  of  troops  to  be 
furnifhed  by  each  canton  in  cafe  of  war  was  fixed  in 
the  year  1608,  in  order  to  form  a confederate  army 
of  9,600  men,  and  is  here  annexed.  In  cafe  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  ftiould  at  any  time  require  a farther 
augmentation  of  troops,  the  fame  proportion  is  to  be 
obferved  in  furni filing  them. 
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Religion. 

A.  D. 

Men. 

f Zurich  - 

Reformed 

- 

!35° 

1400 

Bern 

Reformed 

- 

13  52 

2000 

Lucern 

Catholic 

- 

1 3 3 2 

1 200 

Uri 

Catholic 

- 

1 3 1 5 

400 

Schweitz 

Catholic 

- 

* 3 1 5 

600 

Under  walden 

Catholic 

- 

1 3 1 5 

400 

Zug 

Catholic 

- 

l3S2 

400 

LG  laris 

Mixed 

- 

*35 1 

400 

f Baftl 

Reformed 

- 

1 501 

400 

1 Friburg 

Catholic 

- 

148  3 

800 

jj  Soleure  or  Solothurn 

Catholic 

- 

1481 

600 

Schajfhaufen 

Reformed 

- 

1501 

400 

p Appenzel 

Mixed 

- 

l5!3 

Coo 

Total  9,000 

A general  diet  of  the  cantons  ufually  meets  once  a 
year,  and  continues  in  common  not  above  a month.— 
Their  bufinels  is  to  confider  of  the  methods  moft  pro- 
per to  be  taken  for  the  common  good  and  ff.fety  of 
the  whole  Helvetic  body,  Beiides  which  annual 
diet,  each  canton  has  the  liberty  of  fummoning  an 
extraordinary  one  5 or  a foreign  minifter  may  con- 
voke one.  The  diet  is  compofed  of  two  deputies 
from  each  canton,  who  rank  according  to  the  order 
of  their  canton.  The  abbot  of  St.  Gall  and  Bienne 
fend  their  deputies  to  it  as  allies.' — —One  of  the 
deputies  from  Zurich  always  preftd.es  on  t'hcffe 
pccafions. 

Beffdes  thefe  general  diets,  there  are  two  particu- 
lar ones,  the  one  held  at  Arrow , in  which  are  fettled 
the  concerns  of  all  the  Proteftant  cantons ; the  other 
at  Lucent,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons 

tranfaft 
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tranfift  the  affairs  of  their  body.  If  the  thirteen 
cantons  lend  ambafi'auors  to  a foreign  court,  they  do 
not  delegate  one  man  to  reprefent  them  all,  but  each 
canton  appoints  its  own  ambafi'ador,  to  fliew  its  dif- 
tinft  and  independent  Hate. 

Mr.  Stanyan,  who  feems  to  have  ftudied  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Swifs,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the 
people  with  great  impartiality  and  difcernment,  paffes 
the  fevered:  cenfure  upon  their  corrupt  ndminidrati- 
on  of  juftice.  The  code  of  Charles  V.  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  “ the  Caroline  code,”  forms 
in  each  of  the  republics  the  principal  bafis  of  the 
penal  laws.  Mr.  Coxe  fays  much  too  great  a lati- 
tude is  allowed  to  the  judges.  The  regulations  re- 
refpefling  their  prifons  the  fame  traveller  much 
commends.  Criminals  are  there  confined  in  whole- 
forne  and  feparate  wards,  and  are  brought  to  trial 
foon  after  their  commitment.  The  trial  by  torture 
is  not  yet  abplilhed.  Drunkennefs,  flupidity,  and 
mercenary  valour,  which  are  the  defeats  commonly 
charged  upon  them,  he  takes  great  pains  to  clear 
them  of.  Their  women,  he  afferts,  want  no  charms 
either  in  their  perlons  or  converfation  ; efpecially  in 
the  three  mod  polilhed  cantons  of  Bern,  Freyburg, 
and  Solenre  or  Solothurn. 

Swijferland  is  well  provided  with  arfenals,  parti- 
cularly at  Bern  ; but  the  only  fortified  places  are 
Geneva,  Solothurn,  Zurich,  Bern,  Bafil,  and  Ar- 
lurg. 

The  Swifs  engage  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes 
and  dates,  either  merely  as  guards,  or  as  marching 
regiments. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  government  permits  the  en- 
liding  volunteers,  though  only  for  fuch  dates  as  they 
are  in  alliance  with,  or  have  entered  into  a previous 
agreement  on  that  article  ; and  no  fubjefl  is  to  be 
forced  into  foreign  fervice,  nor  even  to  be  enlided 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  magidracy  ; ufually 
an  annual  lubfidy  is  paid  by  the  date  in  whofe  fa- 
vour the  levies  are  granted.  One  benefit,  however, 
attending  this  cultom  is,  that  thefe  men,  on  their 
return  home,  after  a long  fervice  abroad,  greatly  im- 
prove the  danding  militia  of  the  country.  The  great- 
ed  number  of  Swifs  troops  is  kept  by  France.  Mr. 
Coxe  relates  a remarkable  indance  of  the  attachment 
which  is  felt  in  the  human  bread  for  the  place  of  our 
birth  ; this,  it  feems,  is  fo  drong  among  the  Swifs 
who  are  engaged  in  foreign  fervice,  that  a favourite 
air,  which  is  commonly  played  and  fung  in  Swijfer- 
land, and  is  called  Renz  des  vaches,  awakens  in  the 
foldiers  fuch  a longing  recolledlion  of  their  native 
country,  that  it  often  brings  on  a fettled  melancholy, 
and  occafions  frequent  delertion  ; it  is  therefore  for- 
bidden to  be  played  among  the  Swifs  troops  in  the 
French  fervice.  The  French  call  the  pining  difcon- 
tent  fo  produced  la  maladie  du  pays.  Sketches,  &c. 
p.  274. 
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Dear  is  that  Hied  to  which  his  foul  conforms. 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  dorms: 
And  as  a child  when  fearing  founds  moled, 

Clings  clofe  and  clofer  to  the  mother’s  bread, 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Goldsmith. 

SEC  T.  IV. 

Of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 

Its  Situation , Extent , and  Produce  : A Defcription  cf 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  : and  of  the  City  of  the  fame 
Name  : its  Government,  Manufactures,  and  At  ms. 

ZURICH  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Swabia  and  the  county  of  Schajfhatfen,  on  the  ead  by 
Thurgaw,  and  the  country  of  Tuckenburg,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  and  on  the  wed  by 
the  canton  of  Z ug  and  the  Free  Provinces.  Its  ex- 
tent from  north  to  fouth  is  forty  miles,  and  from  ead 
to  wed  thirty. 

This  canton  is,  according  to  Scheuclzer , an  epi- 
tome of  all  Swijferland ; for  it  contains  hills,  val- 
leys, plains,  corn-lands,  vineyards,  lakes,  rivers,  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  and  whatever  elfe  is  neceffary  to 
the  fupport  of  life.  The  hilly  grounds  on  the  ead, 
wed,  and  fouth  borders,  abound  in  cattle,  from 
which  is  procured  abundance  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheefe;  and  toward  Schajfhaufn  and  Thurgaw  the 
country  produces  good  wine,  which,  tho’  at  firft 
tart,  improves  by  keeping,  and  after  l'ome  years  be- 
comes finootb,  pleafant,  and  wholefome.  Fruits 
are  alfo  found  every  where  in  great  plenty.  The 
mod  remarkable  minerals  and  fodils  are,  the  fine 
white  chalk  at  the  village  of  Mur,  diderent  kinds  of 
clay  for  making  earthen-ware,  pit-coal,  and  in  feve-i 
ral  places  there  are  veins  of  fulphur. 

The  principal  lake  in  this  country  is  that  of  Zurich, 
which  is  one  of  the  larged  in  Swijferland  (that  of 
Confance  and  Geneva  excepted)  it  being  according  to 
Mr.  Coxe,  near  ten  leagues  in  length,  The  proi’peft 
from  it  is  extremely  delightful,  the  little  eminences 
by  which  it  is  bordered  being  all  over  diverfified 
with  corn-fields,  vineyards,  villages  and  towns  : far- 
ther back  is  a gradual  afeent  of  larger  hills  terminat- 
ing in  the  dupendous  mountains  of  Glaris,  Schwitz, 
and  the  Grifons,  whofe  fummits  are  always  covered 
with  fnow  ; the  whole  forming  a feene  truly  piflu- 
refque,  lively,  and  diverfified.  The  Rhine  waters  the 
north-fide  of  this  canton,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Thur,  the  Tcfs,  and  other  fmaller  dreams.  Out  of 
the  lake  of  Zurich  iffues  a river  which  flows  through 
the  town,  and  having  a little  below  it  received  the 
Hill,  begins  to  be  called  the  Limmat  ; till  traverfing 
the  country  of  Baden,  it  at  lad  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
Aar. 
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'This  canton  is,  next  to  Bern,  the  larged  and 
moil  populous,  being  fuppofed  to  contain  150,000 
fouls,  of  which  upward  of  12,000  are  in  the  ca- 
pital. 

The  Reformation  was  begun  here  by  Zwinglius, 
in  the  year  1517,  in  the  city  of  Zurich , which  was  the 
fr ft  town  in  Smjjlrland  that  feparated  from  the 
church  of  Rome ; and  in  152^  it  fpread  through  the 
a’  hole  canton.  In  the  plain  of  Cupel,  which  lies  on 
the  borders  of  Zurich  toward  Zug,  a battle  was 
fought  in  the  year  1 53  i,  in  which  that  reformer  was 
(lain,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  acceffion  of  this  canton  in  1 55c  to  the  per- 
petual alliance  with  Uri,  Schmitz , Uvdermald,  and 
Lucent,,  the  prelidency  was  yielded  to  Zurich,  which 
fhe  has  fince  conftantly  retained,  lefs  on  account  of  her 
power,  than  from  the  chamber  for  integrity  which 
fhe  has  ever  fupported  ; and  at  this  day  fhe  is  conil- 
dered  as  one  of  the  mod  independent  and  upright  of 
the  thirteen  cantons. 

The  city  of  Zurich,  the  Tigurttm  Thuricum  of  the 
ancients,  is  dated  on  a gentle  eminence,  in  470  54’ 
N.  latitude,  and  in  8°  32  £.  longitude,  in  a very  plea- 
fant  and  fertile  country  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  and  is  edeemed  the  handfomed  town  in 
Smifferland.  It  is  large  and  weil  fortified,  and  con- 
tains five  arfenals,  which  are  well  dored.  Its  churches 
are  the  great  Minder,  which  has  feveral  prebends 
the  Frau-Munder,  a parochial  church  ; but  the 
larged  ecclefiadical  foundation  before  the  Reformati- 
on was  an  abbey  for  ladies,  the  abbed  of  which  bore 
the  title  of  princefs.  To  thefe  are  to  be  added  St. 
Peter’s  and  the  Prodiger  church.  Here  is  an  aca- 
demy, which  has  fifteen  profefTors,  with  two  colleges. 
Here  is  alfo  a Get  man  fociety,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  profeflor  Bodmer,  and  is  alTociated  with  that  of 
Bern.  The  town-library,  which  is  very  condderable, 
with  the  public  mufeum,  are  in  the  water-church. — 
In  the  prebend-library  are  feveral  valuable  manu- 
feripts.  'The  town-boufc  is  a very  fine  pile  of  build- 
ing. 

The  burghers  are  divided  into  thirteen  companies, 
the  flrft  of  which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  gentry.  Out 
of  thefe  companies  arc  cholen  the  city  regency,  that 
is,  the  greater  and  lefler  council,  in  whom  the  fove- 
reignty  and  adminiflration  of  all  civil  and  military 
aiders  are  lodged.  The  great  council  coniifis  of  one 
hundred  and  fixty-two  members,  and  to  thisallembly 
none  can  be  admitted  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
Idler  council  is  compofed  of  fifty  members,  who  mufl 
all  have  attained  their  thirty-flxth  year;  it  is  divided 
into  two  equal  bodies,  each  of  which  is  alternately 
poficflfedof  the  regency  for  the  term  of  fix  months. 

The  principal  perfons  in  this  city  are  two  burgo- 
m a tiers,  freely  elected  by  the  burghers  and  counfellors 
from  the  above  councils,  and  thefe  hold  the  govern- 
ment by  turns,  each  for  half  a year.  Next  to  them 
are  four  ftadtholders,  or  matters  of  companies,  and 
two  treafurers,  who  continue  in  office  twelve  years  by 


annual  rotation.  The  privy  council  is  compofed  of 
twelve  members,  who  are  the  two  burgo-mafters,  the 
four  ftadtholders,  two  treafurers,  the  jobman  of  the 
convents  belonging  to  the  public,  and  three  others 
elected  by  the  counfellors.  The  council  of  reforma- 
tion is  compofed  of  eight  members  of  the  lefler,  and 
four  of  the  greater  council,  and  fuperintends  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fumptuary  laws,  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners, defamatory  expreffions,  and  ads  of  violence. — 
To  the  above-mentioned  jobman  of  the  convents  is., 
committed  the  management  of  the  church  revenues, 
both  in  the  city  and  country. 

Zurich  has  all  the  manufactures  that  are  to  be  met 

with  in  the  moil:  ingenious  and  flouriihing  nations. 

The  river  Limmat  opens  a communication  with  the 
Rhine an  advantage  which  tends  greatly  to  extend 
the  trade  of  this  town.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely 
induftrious  ; their  principal  manufacture  is  that  of 
crape.  The  commerce  from  hence  is  chiefly  carried 
on  with  France,  RuJJia,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  ci- 
tizens of  Zurich  are  to  tenacious  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  that  it  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  fince  a ftranger  has  been  admitted  a citizen. — 
Coxe,  p.  79.  This  narrow- fpirited  policy  reigns 
throughout  mod  of  the  fiates  of  SwijTet land.  The 
burgefles,  betide  the  advantage  of  eleding  their  ma- 
giftrates,  and  of  being  eligible  themfelves  to  the  of- 
fices which  compofe  the  adminiflration,  enjoy  the 
foie  right  of  commerce,  all  ftrangers,  and  even  fub- 
jeds  of  tire  canton,  being  excluded  from  carrying  on 
any  trade  in  the  city. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Zurich  are,  a fhield  argent 
and  azure,  partly  per  bend. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Canton  of  Bern. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Moun- 
tains, and  Tallies.  The  military  Affairs  of  the  Can- 
ton ; ivith  a particular  Defcription  of  the  City  c/Bern, 
and  its  Government ; the  W elfchen  or  foreign  Lands , 
and  alfo  a Defcription  oj  Laufanne. 

BERN  is  terminated  to  the  eafl:  by  the  can- 
tons of  Uri,  Uuderwald,  and  Lucent  ; to  the  north- 
ward by  the  Aufrjan  foreft  towns,  and  the  cantons  of 
Baft l and  Solothurn  ; to  the  weftward  it  borders-  on 
the  canton  of  Solothurn,  the  diftrid  of  Biel,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Neuenburg,  Tranche  Comte,  and  the  land 
of  Gex  ; and  to  the  iouthward  on  the  lake  of  Geneva , 
the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  the  Valais.  Since  the  acqui- 
fition  of  the  Pays  Vaux  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  this 
canton  nearly  environs  that  of  Freyburg,  extending 
about  a hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  in  length,  and 
leventy  in  breadth,  it  being  the  largeft  of  the  thirteen 
cantons,  and  forming  in  the  whole  little  lefs  than 
onc-third  of  the  confederacy.  Mr.  Coxe  fuppofes  its 
population  to  be  about  350,000  fouls,  eXclufive  of 
J about 
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about  1 1,000  which  are  in  the  capital  ; this  he  calcu- 
lates to  be  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  population  of  all 
Sivifferland.  % 

Scheuchzer  ftyles  this  canton,  with  refpect  to  its  ex- 
tent, figure  and  fertility,  the  moft  valuable  gem  of 
Swifferland.  The  fineft  of  its  fpots  are  in  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  lakes  of  Biel,  Neuenburg , and 
Geneva,  which  not  only  yield  the  choiceft  fruits,  but 
alfo  excellent  wine.  Here  is  clay  of  different  colours, 
of  which  earthen-ware  is  made.  In  this  canton  is  alfo 
found  mundic,  with  a beautiful  blue  and  white  land- 
ftone,  ufed  for  building.  Here  are  alfo  gypfum,  pit- 
coal,  fulphur,  and  iron  ore.  Some  gold  is  likewife 
found  among  the  fands  of  the  Aar.  Mr.  Coxe  very 
juftly  obferves,  that  he  can  conceive  nothing  more 
fatal  to  the  interefts  of  Swijferland , nor  more  repug- 
nant to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  than  to  have  their 
mines  of  gold  orfilver  traced  and  opened.  He  adds, 
<s  a fudden  overflow  of  riches  would  efteflually  change 
and  corrupt  their  manners  ; and  it  is  an  inconteftible 
truth,  that  the  real  power  of  a country,  not  ambitious 
of  making  conquefts,  is  derived  lefs  from  the  wealth 
than  from  the  induftry  of  its  fubjects.”  Sketches,  p. 
I58, 

A cryhal  pit  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1719,  in 
the  fouth  eaftern  part  of  this  canton,  near  the  fource 
of  the  Aar , which  yielded  cryftal  to  the  value  of  up- 
ward of  30,000  rix-dollars,  many  pieces  weighed 
from  four  to  l'even  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  moll:  of 
which  were  without  flaw,  and  as  tranfparent  as  water. 

Among  the  lakes  the  principal  is  that  of  Geneva , 
the  greateft  parts  of  which  is  within  this  canton,  and 
which  we  fhall  defcribe  in  treating  of  Geneva.  The 
lakes  de  Thun  and  de  Brientz  lie  toward  the  fouth  of 
the  canton,  in  the  broadeft  part  of  it,  and  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  only  by  a narrow  flip  of  land. 

The  diftr'uft  of  PIasli,  which  makes  a part  of  the 
canton  of  Bern,  is  enclofed  on  all  tides  by  the  Grimfel 
and  other  mountains,  which  form  the  higheft  alps  in 
Swijferland ; great  part  of  the  land  here  is  extremely 
.fertile,  and  well  wooded.  Meyringen,  its  capital,  is  a 
large  and  neat  village.  This  diftridl  enjoys  confide- 
rable  privileges. 

The  Grimfel  is  one  cf  thofe  alps  which  feparate  the 
canton  of  Bern  from  the  Vallais.  There  is  a road 
which  conducts  to  its  fummit,  and  from  thence  de- 
fcends  to  the  latter  territory.  This  road  is  paftabJe 
only  during  four  months  in  fummer.  On  the  defcent 
toward  the  Vallais  is  a hovel,  confifting  of  two  fmail 
rooms  and  ftore-houfes,  in  which  a man,  who  is  call- 
ed an  hofpitaller,  with  hi's  wife  and  family  are  ftati- 
oned  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  or  rather  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vale  of  Hajli,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupply- 
ing  travellers  with  accommodations  and  refrefhments. 
Mr.  Coxe  and  his  company  procured  here  good 
cheefe,  butter,  milk,  and  wine,  a fmail  portion  of 
kid,  and  a boiled  marmotte,  (mountain  rat]  the  latter 
of  which,  fuch  was  the  keennefs  of  their  appetites, 
they  eagerly  devoured.  All  travellers  who  pafs  this 
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way  pay  for  the  refrefhments  they  receive,  unlefs  they 
urge  the  plea  of  poverty,  and  then  the  accommoda- 
tion is  a largefs.  When  the  hofpitaller  quits  his  t ra- 
tion , he  leaves  a certain  quantity  of  cheefe,  bread, 
falted  provifion,  and  fuel,  in  cafe  any  unfortunate 
wanderer  thould  happen  to  pafs  that  way.  hi  thefe 
mountains  are  the  fources  of  the  Aar,  which  is  the 
largeft  river  in  the  canton,  and  flowing  through  the 
lakes  de  'Thun  and  de  Brientz,  after  receiving  feveral 
fmaller  flreams,  is  itfelf  at  length  fwallovved  up  by  the 
Rhine,  in  the  margravate  of  Baden. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains 
thirty-nine  large  and  fmail  towns,  and  above  thirteen 
villages.  The  German  is  the  prevailing  language  in 
the  greateft  part  of  the  canton  ; but  in  the  Foreign 
Lands,  as  they  are  called,  the  French  is  chiefly  ufed. 

The  whole  canton  is  Prcteflant,  except  a few  Pa- 
pifts,  whorefide  in  the  Vale  of  Frick.  The  churches 
of  the  German  territory  of  Bern  are  ranged  under  fix- 
chapters,  each  of  which  has  a dean,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  daily  council  of  Bern,  and  alfo  a treaftjrer  af- 
fifted  by  certain  jurats  ; and  thefe,  every  year,  in  con- 
junction with  fuch  officers  of  the  bailliage  as  live 
within  their  department,  hold  a chapter  or  fynod. 

In  the  year  1353  the  city  of  Bern  concluded  a per- 
petual union  with  Uri , Sehwitz,  and  U ndsrwald,  and 
thus  became  a member  of  the  confederacy.  This  can- 
ton, on  account  of  its  power  and  opulence,  has  been 
allowed  the  fecond  rank  among  the  confederates. 

Its  arms  are  gules,  a bear  fable,  rampant,  on  a 
bend  or. 

The  military  affairs  of  this  canton  are  under  the 
care  of  a war-office,  inftituted  in  the  capital.  This 
office  ; opoints  the  mufters,  and  alfo  the  majors  who 
conduct  them  ; gives  orders  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  furniture  and  difeipline  of  the  militia,  and  alfo 
the  implements  of  war.  Every  male  from  fixteen  to 
fixty  is  entered  in  the  war-roll,  and  about  one-third  of 
them  divided  into  regiments  under  the  title  of  fufiliers 
and  auffugers,  who  are  recruited  from  the  other  two- 
thirds.  The  fufiliers  are  all  picked  men,  and  are  re- 
quired to  be  unmarried  ; but  the  auffugers  muff  be 
married.  In  time  of  war  both  ferve,  but  the  ffrft 
draught  is  made  from  the  fufiliers.  A regiment  of 
thefe,  including  the  ftaflf-officers,  confifts  of  two  bat- 
talions, each  containing  five  companies,  and  to  every 
company  are  a hundred  and  ten  men,  including  ten 
commiffion  and  non-commiftion  officers;  but  of  the 
auffugers,  a regiment  confifts  of  twelve  companies, 
each  containing  two  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  thir- 
teen of  whom  are  officers. 

Every  perfon  when  entered  on  the  roll  is  to  provide 
himfelf  with  arms,  which,  as  well  as  the  clothing, 
are  to  be  all  uniform.  The  colour  univerfally  ufed  is 
brown,  and  the  drftinftions  between  the  regiments 
confift  entirely  in  the  facing.  Among  the  horfe  is  a 
regiment  of  cuiraffiers  ; the  reft  of  the  horfe,  one 
troop  of  cuiraffiers  excepted,  who  are  burghers  of  Bern, 
con  lift  entirely  of  dragoons.  Every  regiment  coni  air.  s 
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ten  troop?,  making  in  the  whole  five  fquadrons,  who 
ah  provide  their  reipeCtive  horfes,  arms  and  accou- 
trements. 

Com  min  iriesat  arms  are  ftationed  all  over  the  can- 
ton fcrmunei'ng  and  exerciling  tire  people  in  every 
didriCt  throughout  the  year,  and  for  feeing  that  all 
their  arms  and  accoutrements  are  in  good  order. 

A commander  in  chief  is  never  appointed  but  in 
time  of  war,  and  even  then  he  is  a (lifted  by  a council 
compofed  of  the  rnoft  eminent  members  of  the  regency 
and  other  experienced  officers,  without  whofe  concur- 
rence lie  can  undertake  nothing,  but  with  their  ap- 
probation any  tiling.  During  peace,  the  prefident  of 
the  war-office  at  Bern  is  the  fird  military  officer. 

Though  the  grand  train  of  artillery  be  kept  in  the 
arfenal  at  Bern , yet  a ccnfiderable  number  of  field- 
pieces  are  diftributed  all  over  the  country,  efpecially 
at  the  manfion-houfes  and  caftles  where  the  governors 
and  prefects  refide.  To  this  artillery  belong  three 
companies  of  matrofles,  and  one  of  bombardiers,  each 
confiding  of  one  hundred  men,  under  their  proper 
officers. 

In  time  of  peace  the  only  force  c.onftantly  kept  up 
is  a guard  in  the  city  of  Bern , confiding  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  a town-major,  who  is  al- 
ways a member  of  the  great  council,  and  three  lieu- 
tenants, with  (eventy-five  men,  and  three  non-com- 
miffioned  officers  included,  as  a garrifon  for  fort  Ar- 
bu,g. 

For  the  better  regulation  of  levies  to  be  made  for 
any  foreign  power,  Bern  has  a particular  office  called 
“ the  recruit  chamber,”  from  whence  iicenfes  are  if- 
fued.  “ It  is  remarkable,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ that 
the  Sivifs  officers  who  return  from  foreign  Cervices, 
particularly  that  of  France , inftead  of  importing  French 
manners  to  their  native  mountains,  and  infecting  their 
countrymen  with  the  luxuries  and  fopperies  of  that 
nation,  throw  off  all  foreign  airs  with  their  uniform, 
and  immediately  refume  the  plain  and  frugal  dyle  of 
life  which  prevails  in  their  own  country.  Travels  I. 
3 1 8. 

The  prefers  over  the  countries  fubjeCt  to  Bern  re- 
fide, while  in  office,  in  their  feverai  departments,  anci 
have  their  deputies,  clerks,  and  collegers.  In  civil 
caufes  they  fit  as  judges  in  the  bailliage  courts;  but 
from  them  appeals  lie  to  the  court  of  appeals  at  Bern. 

The  city  of  Berm,  in  Latin  Benin,  or  Arcotopolis , 
is  feated  on  the  river  Aar , which  wadies  three  fides 
of  it,  forming  a peninfiila.  This  river  winds  its  fer- 
pentine  com  ie  over  a rocky  bottom  much  below  the 
level  of  the  direc  ts,  and  for  a ccnfiderable  way  forms, 
by  its  banks,  which  are  very  deep  and  craggy,  a kind 
of  natural  rampart  At  one  part,  where  is  a done- 
bridge,  the  peninfula  is  fo  narrow  as  to  be  reduced  to 
a finglc  dreet ; but  gradually  widens  along  the  fide  of 
an  eminence  three  or  four  hundred  paces  in  length, 
after  which  it  is  firtt  divided  into  two  fireets,  then  into 
three  or  four,  and  at  length  into  five.  It  is  a regular 
well-built  town,  with  fome  air  of  magnificence.  The 
p in  Jpal  dreet  is  broad  and  long ; the  houfes  arc  for 


the  mod  part  uniform,  built  of  a greyidi  done,  upon 
arcades,  the  piazzas  under  which  are  well  paved  ; 
thefe  walks  are  railed  fou?  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
dreet,  and  are  very  commodious  in  rainy  weather. — 
A fm all  branch  of  the  Aar  has  been  turned  into  this 
dreet,  and  being  confined  to  a narrow  channel  in  the 
middle,  which  has  a confiderable  dope,  it  runs  with 
great  rapidity  ; and  is  of  efiential  fervice  in  keeping  the 
dreet  clean.  Two  carriages  can  pafs  abread  on  each 
fide  of  this  canal.  Ail  the  public  buildings  are  in  the 
mod  noble  fimplicity  of  dyle,  and  announce  the  rich- 
es and  grandeur  of  the  republic.  Coxe  350,  &c. 
Moore  I.  30,  &c. 

This  is  rendered  one  of  the  mod  cleanly  towns  in 
Europe,  by  a number  of  the  criminals  being  employed 
in  removing  filth  and  every  nuifance  from  the  dreets 
and  public  walks.  As  capital  punifhments  are  very 
rare  in  this  country,  convicted  felons  ofbothfexes  are 
tifually  fentenced  to  this  kind  of  fiavery,  fome  for 
months,  others  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  according 
to  their  degree  of  criminality.  Thefe  wretches  lia\e 
collars  of  iron  fadened  round  their  necks,  with  a hook 
projecting  over  their  heads,  by  which  they  may  be 
feized,  and  the  guard  which  condantly  fuperintends 
them  has,  by  means  of  this  hook,  an  entire  mallery 
of  them,  whenever  a redid"  or  mutinous  difpoiition  is 
perceived  or  fufpected.  Coxe  & Moore. 

What  appears  very  extraordinary  at  Bern  is  the 
public  walks  by  the  great  church.  Thefe  are  railed  a 
prodigious  height,  and,  that  their  weight  might  not 
break  down  the  walls  and  piladers  which  furround 
them,  they  are  biuit  upon  arches.  Addifon  obferves, 
that  thefe  walks  being  as  high  from  the  dreets  and 
gardens  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  them,  as  mod  fteeples 
in  England,  afford  the  nobled  dimmer  profpeCt  in  the 
world  ; for  they  give  a full  view  of  a prodigious  range 
of  mountains  that  lie  in  the  country  of  the  G ifons, 
and  are  covered  with  fnow  Travels  p.  273.  Thefe 
mountains  are  about  twenty-five  leagues  didance  from 
the  town,  though  their  height  and  colour  make  them 
appear  much  nearer.  There  is  now  another  public 
walk,  at  fome  didance  without  the  town,  which  has 
been  made  twelve  years  (from  1 788)  upon  a high  bank 
by  the  fide  of  the  Aar.  Dr.  Moore  calls  it  “ the  moft 
magnificent  he  ever  beheld  ; it  having  a commanding 
view  of  the  river,  the  town  of  Bern,  the  country  about 
it,  and  the  Glacier:  of  Sivijjei  land.”  Travels  I.  305. 
But  in  puffing  this  encomium,  the  terrace  at  Laufannc, 
of  which  we  (hall  (peak  prefently,  and  which  perhaps 
furnifhes  a richer  view,  ought  not  to  be  degraded. — 
The  cathedral  (lands  on  one  fide  of  the  old  walks, 
and  is  a mader-piece  in  Gothic  architecture.  The 
chief  minider  is  the  head  of  the  city  clergy,  and  bears 
the  title  of  dean  ; and  formerly  this  church  had  alfo 
its  prebendaries  The  inferior  minifters  and  deacon* 
belonging  to  it  now  officiate  in  the  Dominican  church, 
where  was  once  a convent  of  monks  of  that  order  ; 
but  it  is  now  divided  into  an  hofpital  and  hoiffe  of 
correction,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  being 
vaulted  over,  has  been  converted  into  a mufic-room 
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for  the  collegium  muficum.  A French  congregation 
has  alio  its  meetings  in  this  church.  The  hofpital  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  Hands  in  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  city,  has  been  made  parochial,  and  provided 
votn  a minifter  and  affillant.  All  the  hofpitals  here 
ar1  hr  ;s  ; -y,  and  well  built : their  internal  regula- 
tions  a rable,  with  refpeft  to  the  care  and  at- 

tention paid  to  the  lick,  and  likewife  as  to  the  cl  m- 
iinels  of  the  feveral  wards.  Coxe  352. 

Here  is  an  academy,  to  which  belong  eight  profef- 
fors  it  has  three  halts  for  public  lectures,  examina- 
tions, and  other  exerciies,  with  apartments  for  a prc- 
voit  and  twenty  ftudents  in  divinity,  who  are  main- 
tained gratis,  and  alfo  a public  library,  with  a mufe- 
um,  containing  a few  antiques  and  fome  other  curio- 
fities,  among  which  is  a couple  of  antique  figures  in 
metal,  reprefenting  a prieft  pouring  wine  between  the 
horns  of  a bull  ; thus  exemplifying  the  action  which 
Virgil  reprefents  Dido  to  perform  in  the  fourth  2Eneid, 
line  60,  &c. 

The  beauteous  queen  before  her  altar  Hands, 

And  holds  the  golden  goblet  in  her  hands  : 

A milk-white  heifer  (he  with  flow’rs  adorns, 

And  pours  the  ruddy  wine  betwixt  her  horns. 

The  library  is  a fmall  but  weil-chofen  co’deftion, 
and  contains  fome  very  curious  MSS.  among  which 
are  fome  of  the  thirteenth  century,  confiding  of  fe- 
veral fongs  and  romances  of  the  Troubadours,  writ- 
ten in  that  and  the  preceding  ages.  About  twelve 
years  ago  (from  1788)  an  addition  was  made  to  this 
library,  hy  a cohesion  of  Englijh  books,  ail  of  the 
moft  elegant  editions,  and  magnificently  bound,  which 
were  prelented  by  the  late  Mr.  Hollis  •,  they  are  chief- 
ly political,  maintaining  the  principles  of  republican- 
ifm,  or  liberty  in  general.  “ Learning,”  lays  Mr. 
Coxe,  “ is  neither  fo  univerfaliy  encouraged  nor  fo 
fuccefsfully  cultivated  here  as  at  Zurich  ; the  acade- 
mical ftudies  are  almoft  folely  directed  to  thole 
branches  of  knowledge  more  efTentially  neceflary  for 
entering  into  the  church,  p.  3 53-  Here  is  an  cecona- 
mical  fociety,  compofed  of  men  of  letters.  “ This 
fociety,”  fays  the  fame  writer,  “ is  almoft  the  only 
eftablilhment  that  directly  tends  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  ; and  even  this  meets  with  no  great 
encouragement  from  government.”  p.  354.  Under 
the  town-hall  is  a large  granary,  on  a fimilar  inftitu- 
tion  with  that  of  Zurich , but  differing  from  that  of 
Geneva,  for  the  bakers  are  not  compelled  by  govern- 
ment to  purchafe  their  corn  from  this  public  maga- 
zine. A large  quantity  cr  grain  is  eonftantly  laid  up 
here,  which  is  fupplied  by  contract  from  France , Sar- 
dinia, and  Holland.  On  the  lower  fide  Hands  the  of- 
fice of  record.  The  arfenal  is  a very  extenfive  build- 
ing, in  which,  befides  the  artillery,  are  arms  of  all 
kinds  for  twenty  thoufand  men.  Here  are  fhewn  the 
figure  and  armour  of  the  count  who  founded  the 
town,  and  thole  of  the  famous  William  Tell,  who 
is  reprefented  in  the  attitude  of  aiming  at  the  apple 
on  his  Ton’s  head,  who  is  a little  boy  : thefe  are  images 
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cut  in  wood,  in  which  the  hands  and  eyes  are  admir- 
ably exprefted.  He  appears  to  have  been  a tall,  raw- 
boned  man,  with  a very  honeft  countenance,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  fafhion  of  thole  times,  one  half  of  his 
coat  is  red,  and  the  other  black  and  yellow  ftripes 
alternately  : his  breeches  and  ftockings  are  of  one 
fingle  piece,  and  an  arrow  flicks  in  his  coat  behind 
his  head  : the  boy  is  laughing,  as  apprehending  no 
kind  of  danger.  Here  are  likewife  fhewn  abundance 
of  arms,  which  the  Bernois  took  from  the  Burgundi- 
ans in  the  three  great  battles  which  eftablifhed  them 
in  the  pofieftfon  of  their  liberties,  in  one  of  which 
the  great  duke  of  Burgundy  himfelf  was  killed,  and 
in  the  refult  the  braveft  of  his  fubjefts  perifhed.  Here 
is  alfo  the  figure  of  the  general  of  the  Bernois  who, 
in  the  year  1536,  conquered  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from 
Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  hofpital  is  a very  fpacious  Hrufture.  The  in- 
firmary is  another  very  large  building. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  (from  1788)  a very  ele- 
gant building  was  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of  public 
amufements,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts,  and  theatrical 
entertainments.  It  was  built  by  a voluntary  ftibfcrip- 
fion  among  the  nobility,  and  no  perfons  but  thofe  of 
the  patrician  order  are  admitted  into  any  of  thefe 
parties.  Theatrical  exhibitions  are  very  rarely  per- 
mitted. 

Sumptuary  laws  are  in  force  throughout  this  can- 
ton, and  the  wearing  of  gold  or  filver  lace,  or  even 
of  filk,  is  exprefsly  prohibited.  The  chamber  of  re- 
form, however,  has  found  it  neceflary,  upon  fome 
occalions,  to  relax  the  rigour  of  theie  laws.  Indeed 
the  vaft  ftrides  which  luxury  has  made  within  this 
century,  is  very  perceivable  throughout  Swifferland ; 
and  there  is  no  place  where  its  progrefs  has  been  more 
rapid  than  at  Bern.  The  attention  of  government 
has  not  been  wanting  to  reftrain  it,  but  this  has  been 
far  from  producing  its  full  effeft.  In  one  particular, 
however,  thefe  laudable  endeavours  have  been  fuc- 
cefsful.  A fpirit  of  gaming  bad  arifen  to  fuch  an  ex- 
travagant height,  that  feveral  families  were  utterly 
ruined  by  it.  Hereupon  the  fovereign  council  inter- 
pofed  its-  authority,  and  ordained  many  falutary  regu- 
lations ; ftriftiy  to  enforce  the  o’olervance  of  which, 
every  member  of  that  council  was  required  to  take 
an  oath,  that  he  would  inform  againft  any  one  whom 
he  fhould  fee  or  know  tranfgreffing  the  ordinances, 
by  which  all  public  games  of  hazard  were  exprefsly 
forbidden  j and  in  other  kinds  of  games,  the  parties 
are  re  ft  rifted  from  playing  for  more  than  a certain 
fum  which  is  ipecified.  Coxe,  p.  369. 

This  city  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  namely, 
thofe  of  the  bakers,  the  butchers,  the  fmiths,  and 
the  tanners,  each  having  the  privilege  of  choofing  a 
knight-banneret.  Befides  thefe  there  are  eight  other 
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companies  ; but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  former,  that 
the  four  bannerets  are  chofen  only  out  of  their 
bodies. 

The  burghers  of  the  city  are  divided  into  the  qua- 
lified for  government,  and  the  perpetual  inhabitants. 
The  latter,  confifting  of  fuch  whofe  anceftors  were 
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matte  freemen  fince  the  year  1635,  enjoy  all  privi- 
leges ; but  are  incapable  of  the  magiflracy,  and  all 
public  employments,  which  are  the  peculiar  portion 
of  the  former,  as  the  dei’cendants  of  thofe  who  were 
burghers  before  that  year. 

The  great  or  fovereign  council,  into  which  no  one 
is  admitted  under  thirty  years  of  age,  is  not  to  con- 
fill:  of  lefs  than  two  hundred  perfons ; and  when 
complete,  their  number  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  but  never  to  three  hundred  ; vacancies 
in  this  council  are  generally  filled  up  every  ten  years. 
This  council  makes  war,  peace,  and  alliances  ; ma- 
nages every  thing  relating  to  the  revenues,  gratuities, 
aids,  and  buildings,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred 
rixdollars  ; chooies  from  their  own  body  the  lefTer 
council,  or  fenate,  with  whom  the  executive  powers 
of  government  are  lodged,  and  from  whom  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  are  chofen. 
The  election  into  the  fenate  is  by  ballot •,  but  to  ren- 
der a perfon  eligible  it  is  required  that  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  great  council  ten  years,  and  that  he 
be  at  that  time  married. 

In  the  lefTer  or  daily  council,  fit  the  two  avoyers  or 
praetors,  twenty -five  council-men,  among  which  are 
the  four  knights-bannerets,  and  the  two  treafurers. 
Thefe  meet  every  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  except- 
ed, for  the  dilpatch  of  allbufinefs,  whether  political, 
criminal,  civil,  or  any  other,  that  does  not  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  great  council,  or  of  any  parti- 
cular office. 

The  heads  of  the  ariflocracy  are  the  two  praetors, 
by  the  French  called  avoyers:  their  office  is  for  life, 
and  they  act  alternately  every  other  year.  The  act- 
ing magiftrate  prelides  in  the  great  and  lefTer  council, 
drefTd  in  a black  robe,  and  fitting  in  a chair  of  ftate, 
iomewhat  raifed  ; yet  he  is  pofTefTed  of  no  vote,  ex- 
cept in  cafe  of  an  equality,  when  he  has  the  cafting 
voice.  However,  on  mo  ft  occafions  his  opinion  is 
afked.  To  his  cuftody  is  committed  the  city  feal, 
and  by  him  all  letters  and  other  inftruments  are  iign- 
ed.  The  prsetor  out  of  office  takes  place  next  to  the 
other,  and,  in  his  abfence,  a<fts  as  his  reprefentative, 
and  is  inverted  with  the  fame  marks  of  diftinHion. 

Next  to  the  praetor  fits  the  treafnrer  of  the  German 
lands,  who  holds  his  place  for  fix  years,  after  which 
there  muft  be  an  interval  cf  four  more  before  he  can 
be  a fecond  time  elected  treafurer.  His  province  is 
to  luperintend  the  revenues  of  the  feveral  diftrifts  in 
the  German  lands. 

The  knights  bannerets,  who  are  the  next  in  rank, 
precede  all  other  members  of  the  lefTer  council,  and 
derive  their  title  from  their  office  of  keeping  the  ban- 
ners or  flags  of  the  four  feveral  parts  of  the  town, 
'lhefeare  empowered  to  fee  that  the  militia  under 
their  banner  have  their  arms  in  readinefs.  They  are 
elected  from  the  four  above-mentioned  companies  : 
no  member  of  the  daily  council  who  is  not  free  of  one 
of  them,  can  be  made  a banneret,  nor  can  two  ban- 
nerets be  of  the  fame  company,  each  of  the  four 
having  one  of  their  own.  They  continue  in  office' 
four  years,  but  refign  at  the  end  of  every  year,  that 


their  election  may  be  confirmed  by  a frefh  choice. 
They  are  pofTefTed  of  certain  privileges  in  the  legifia- 
tfire,  and  may  ftand  candidates  for  any  office  net  pe- 
culiar to  the  lefTer  council,  and  each  of  them  is  vert- 
ed with  the  intendancy  of  fome  diftriefs,  confirting 
of  feveral  villages  about  the  city. 

Thefe  are  followed  by  the  treafurer  of  the  Fa  is  de 
Vaud,  which  office  is  the  mod  profitable  of  any. 

The  Seizeniers  are  fixteen  members  of  the  great 
council,  and  are  drawn  annually  from  the  tribes. 
Every  year,  during  three  days,  at  Eafter,  all  other 
employments  in  the  ftate  are  fuppofed  to  ceale  except 
thole  of  the  bannerets,  and  the  feizeniers,  who,  dur- 
ing this  fufpenfion,  are  inverted  with  a power  limilar 
to  that  of  the  Roman  cenfors,  and,  in  cafe  of  mal- 
•adminiftration,  may  derive  any  member  of  the  great 
council,  or  of  the  fenate,  of  his  feat,  but  fuch  fen- 
fence,  to  be  carried  into  effect,  muft  be  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  great  council.  Coxe,  p.361. 

The  country  governments  of  the  cantons  are  call- 
ed bailliages,  over  each  of  which  a magiftrate  called 
a bailiff  pretides,  who  is  chofen  out  of  the  fovereion 
council.  Thefe  ports  being  very  lucrative,  ufed  to 
occafion  great  ftruggles ; fo  that  to  prevent  difputes 
and  cabals,  it  was  ordered,  in  the  year  1711/  that 
thefe  and  other  ports  of  great  profit  fhould  be  difpof- 
ed  of  by  lot.  The  candidates  firft  draw  lots  to  fix 
their  turns  in  drawing  for  the  office  ; after  which,  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  candidates  are  put  into  a bag. 
Thefe  balls  are  all  filver,  except  one  which  is  gold, 
and  that  entitles  to  the  government.  This  office  is 
indeed  held  only  fix  years ; but  is  attended  with  fuch 
emoluments,  that,  Dr.  Moore  fays,  they  lay  ud  with- 
in that  (hort  fpace  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds, 
without  extortion  or  unbecoming  parfimony.  No 
bachelor  is  capable  of  this  or  any  other  profitable  em- 
ployment. In  each  diftriffa  handfome  hou/e  is  allot- 
ted for  the  bailiff 

The  executive  power  of  the  government,  with  all 
the  lucrative  and  honourable  offices,  being  thus  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people  are  poor  and  op- 
preffed  : this,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  for 
the  citizens,  which  title  includes  merchants  and  trades- 
men, feem  in  general  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  the  peafantry  are  uncom- 
monly wealthy  throughout  the  whole  canton.  Moore  I. 
3 1 3* 

Mr.  Coxe  defcrlbes  a very  fingular  and  no  left 
ufeful  inftitution  at  Bern,  which  is  called  “ the  exte- 
rior State,”  which  refembles  the  fovereign  council. 
It  is  compofed  of  thofe  burghers,  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  required  by  law,  which  qualifies  them 
to  be  chofen  into  the  council  of  two  hundred.  The 
members  who  compofe  this  exterior  ftate  alienable  fre- 
quently, and  go  through  all  the  regular  forms  of  go- 
vernment. They  have  their  great  council,  their  Ye- 
nate,  their  two  avoyers,  regent  and  non-regent,  their 
treafurers,  their  bannerets,  their  feizeniers,  and  eve- 
ry magiftrate  and  officer  cf  ftate  eftablilhed  bv  the 
conftitution ; all  of  whom  are  chofen  in  the  ufual 
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manner,  and  with  the  nccuftomed  ceremonies.  The 
poll:  of  avoyer  in  this  mimic  community  '13  folicited 
with  great  affiduity,  and  fometimes  obtained  at  a 
confiderable  expence  j as  whoever  poffeffes  that  is  Se- 
cure of  admiflion  in  due  time  into  the  great  council 
of  two  hundred.  This  body  poffeffes  a certain  num- 
ber of  bailliages.  which  confift  of  feveral  ruined  cal- 
ties  difperfed  over  the  canton  •,  it  has  aifo  its  common 
treafure  and  it'3  debts.  In  this  latter  particular,  how- 
ever, it  by  no  means  refembles  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  Bern , which  is  not  only  free  from  debts,  but 
poiTefTed  of  a very  confiderable  capital.  This  re- 
markable inftitution  may  be  considered  as  a political 
Seminary  for  the  youth  of  Bern , rendering  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  their  country  ; as 
in  thefe  affemblies  each  member  is  at  liberty  to  debate 
upon  all  political  Subjects,  which  affords  them  admir- 
able opportunities  of  exercifing  and  improving  their 
talents.  Sketches  of  Sivjferlar.d , 372. 

The  common  law  of  the  country  is  chiefly  founded 
upon  the  Roman  or  civil  law  ; but  in  the  decifion  of 
fuits,  the  courts  are  governed  more  by  the  apparent 
equity  of  the  cafe,  than  by  any  code  of  laws. 

Mr.  Stanyan  very  juftly  remarks,  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  canton  of  Bern , “ that  there  are  not 
above  eighty  families  that  have  any  {hare  in  the  go- 
vernment, although  there  are  three  hundred  and  fix- 
ty  families  of  citizens,  which,  by  the  constitution, 
are  eligible  to  public  oftices  j”  and  Dr.  Moore  obferves, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  being  favourable  to 
monarchy,  one  would  imagine,  that  when  adopted  by 
a republic,  it  would  gradually  wind  up  the  govern- 
ment to  the  higheft  pitch  of  ariftocracy  y but  the  fa<ft 
is,  that  thofe  cantons  which  are  in  the  flrongeft  de- 
gree democratical,  are  of  the  Popifh  perfuaflon,  and 
the  moft  perfect  ariftocracy  of  them  all  is  eftablifhed 
in  this  ir roteftant  canton  of  Bern.  Travels  I.  310. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a large  ftone  feat  en- 
compaffed  with  iron  rails,  on  which  ftts  the  afting 
judge,  and  two  members  of  the  council  next  to  him, 
whenever  Sentence  of  death  is  to  be  pronounced. 

The  commonalty  of  both  Sexes  wear  ftraw  hats, 
and  the  women’s  coats  come  So  near  the  arm-pits, 
that  not  above  one  hand  breadth  is  left  for  the  lliape. 

The  trade  of  this  capital  is  inconfiderable.  Some 
few  manufactures,  chiefly  of  linen  and  filk,  have 
been  efcablifbed,  but  they  are  carried  on  by  thofe  on- 
ly who  have  no  expectation  of  being  admitted  into 
the  fovereign  council.  For  thofe  families  who  have 
any  influence  in  public  affairs  would  hold  themfelves 
degraded,  were  they  to  engage  in  any  branch  of 
commerce  : and  as  offices  of  the  Slate,  except  bailli- 
3gcs,  are  in  general  not  very  profitable,  nor  indeed 
numerous,  many  of  the  Bernois  enter,  as  their  Sole 
resource,  into  foreign  armies.  Coxe,  p.  354. 

To  the  city  of  Bern  belong  many  governments, 
each  containing  a number  of  villages,  particularly  the 
Walfchen  Lands , otherwife  called  the  Foreign  or  Ita- 
lian Lands , which  were  conquered  by  the  city  of 
Bern  in  the  year  1536. 


Lausanne,  anciently  called  Laufodttnum , or  Lan- 
fonium , is  feated  in  a valley,  at  about  the  diftance  of 
half  a league  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  thirty 
miles  from  that  city.  It  has  Several  handfomc  houfes, 
inhabited  by  private  gentlemen,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
two  public  fountains.  It  is  built  upon  an  afeent  fiv- 
Steep,  that  in  fome  places  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
the  horfes  can  draw  up  a carriage,  whilft  foot  paflen- 
gers  mount  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  town  by 
flights  of  fteps  which  lean  again  ft  the  rock  ; but  thele 
inconveniences  are  amply  compensated  by  the  Su- 
blimed views  in  nature.  Coxe,  p.  257. 

The  wall  of  the  cathedral  was  opened  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1634,  and  Some  years  after  Shut  by  a le- 
cond  ; but  though  it  is  at  prefent  not  above  an  inch 
broad,  and  filled  up  with  mortar,  when  Mr.  Addi- 
fon  was  there,  feveral  perlons  in  the  town  were  living  . 
who  had  formerly  paffed  through  it.  Travels,  p 266. 
The  tower  is  not  without  beauty  ; but  having  been 
twice  burned,  only  half  of  it  is  now  Standing.  A 
Smaller  tower  belonffinri  to  this  church  was  alfo  Set  on 
fire  by  lightning,  when  they  prudently  beat  it  down 
by  a chain  ball,  by  which  the  body  of  the  church 
was  Saved,  and  fince  that  was  done,  a Spire  has  been 
raiSed  upon  it.  This  church  has  two  hundred  and 
Seventy-two  Stately  pillars,  and  a fine  choir. 

Here  were  formerly  eight  more  churches,  together 
with  two  convents ; but  they  have  been  moft  of  them 
demolifhed  Since  the  Reformation,  only  St.  Francis’s 
church,  a handfome  large  Structure,  is  Still  preServed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

The  town-houfe  is  a very  noble  building,  in  the 
fineft  part  of  the  city,  adorned  with  a portico  that 
has  two  beautiful  pillars  of  green  marble. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  cathedral  is  a Ipacious  wall- 
ed terrace,  like  that  at  Beni , with  this  difference, 
that  the  terrace  of  Bern  is  much  higher  walled,  and 
that  of  Laufanne  has  the  advantage  V profpeft,  it 
commanding  the  lake,  and  all  the  low  country  to- 
wards Geneva.  This  country,  indeed,  from  its  na- 
ture and  improvements,  affords  a delightful  view  in 
the  variety  of  its  little  hills  and  dales,  fields,  mea- 
dows, vineyards,  and  woods,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake.  The  vineyards,  which  abound 
here,  produce  the  vin  de  la  cote,  fo  much  elteemed. 
Moore,  I.  288. 

Laufanne  is  governed  by  a great  and  leffer  council", 
the  former  of  which  confift  of  Sixteen  members,  who 
have  the  burgo-mafter  for  their  preiident ; next  to 
him  is  the  treafurer,  with  the  five  bannerets,  belong- 
ing to  fo  many  divifions  of  the  city.  From  thefe 
councils,  in  caufes  not  exceeding  twelve  hundred  flo- 
rins, appeals  lie  to  a Superior  council  compofed  of 
fixty  members  ; but  contefts  relating  to  larger  Sums 
are  carried  before  the  council  of  Bern.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  there  is  one  Street  in  this  city,  in  which  the 
people  have  the  privilege  of  acquitting  or  condemn- 
ing any  one  of  their  own  body  in  affairs  of  life  and 
death  ; and  as  every  inhabitant  of  this  Street  has  a 
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vote,  houfes  fell  better  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  town.  Addifbn’s  Travels,  p.  266. 

This  city  was  formerly  a bithop’s  fee,  which  was 
firft  founded  at  Avenche ; but  Laufinne  doling  with 
the  Reformation,  and  coming  under  the  lbvereignty 
of  Bern , the  bifhop  withdrew  to  Freyburg.  A part 
of  the  epifcopal  revenues  was  applied  to  the  academi- 
cal gymnafium  ereffed  here  in  1^57;  and  the  bailiff 
of  Bern  refides  in  the  hilltop’s  palace,  where  he  judges 
i ti  all  difputes  brought  before  him  from  the  country 
courts. 

i 

SECT.  VI. 

The  Canton  of  Lucee  N. 

J/r  Situation,  Extent,  Rivers,  and  Government,  with 
a Defer iptlon  of  the  City  of  Lucern. 

T II  E canton  of  Lucern , which  is  the  molt 
confiderable,  next  to  TLurich  and  Bern,  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  the  cantons  of  Underpaid , Schmitz,  and 
V.ug,  and  on  all  other  Ikies  by  th?  canton  of  Bern  ; 
extending  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth. 

Agriculture  is  the  foie  object  which  employs  the  in- 
habitants of  this  canton,  as  there  are  no  manufactures 
of  any  confequence  carried  on,  and  very  little  com- 
merce. The  fouthern  parts  are  mountainous,  and 
furnilh  cattle,  hides,  cheefe,  and  butter,  for  exporta- 
tion *,  all  the  northern  part  is  fruitful  in  corn,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  likewife  exported,  for  which  pur- 
pose a weekly  market  is  held  in  the  town,  which  is  the 
mart  to  which  that  commodity  is  fent  from  Swabia 
and  A face,  the  put-chafers  of  which  are  the  neigh- 
bouring democratical  cantons.  Coxe,  p.  202. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rifs,  or  Reufs,  which 
iffues  front  tiuvlake  of  Lucern , and  receiving  the  Em- 
mat,  and  leveral  other  ftreams,  falls  into  the  Rhine. 
The  hVigger  and  the  Swan  have  their  fource  in  this 
canton. 

The  lake,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  which  the  city 
of  Lucern  ldands,  which  is  called  in  the  maps  by  the 
name  of  that  canton,  is  diftinguifhed  by  fome  geogra- 
phers as  the  IValdji.cr  See,  or  “ the  lake  of  the  four 
cantons,”  namely,  Lucern , Schmitz,  Uri,  and  Under- 
paid. Mount  Pilate  riles  boldly  from  this  lake,  and 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  Swifferland, 
if  eftimated  from  its  bafe,  and  not  from  the  level  of 
the  fea.  According  to  General  Pfiffer,  its  elevation 
©hove  the  lake  is  more  than  6000  feet  ; but  its  height 
above  the  Mediterranean  is  inconfiderable  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  fome  of  the  Alps  more  to  the 
Southward ; nor  indeed  does  the  fnow  continue  all  the 
year  upon  its  fummit.  It  is  a fingle  infulated  moun- 
tain, and  is  divided  at  its  top  into  two  rugged  points, 


which  when  not  covered  with  clouds,  form  a moll 
majeftic  appearance. 

There  are  only  four  towns  in  this  country,  and  the 
whole  canton  is  entirely  Popifh,  under  the  fee  of  Con- 
fiance  ; but  it  is  conlidered  as  firft  in  rank  and  power 
among  the  Catholic  cantons.  All  affairs  relative  to 
religion  are  taken  under  confideration  in  the  diet 
which  affembles  in  Lucern  every  year,  and  is  compofed 
of  the  deputies  from  the  other  cantons : in  this  affem- 
blv  the  pope’s  nuncio  refides.  Coxe,  p.  tot.  It  lias 
on  all  occafions  been  the  principal  abettor  of  Popery  in 
Swifferland ; in  1747,  and  the  following  years,  it  re- 
fumed  the  ancient  leverities  again  ft  the  Proteftants, 
fome  of  whom  were  put  to  death  with  many  aggrava- 
tions of  infult  and  cruelty. 

Near  two  thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the  canton  are 
fa  id  to  belong  to  the  clergy. 

This  canton  acceded  to  the  Helvetic  alliance  in 
1332,  on  which  the  third  place  was  allotted  to  it. 

The  city  arms  are,  argent  and  azure,  party  per 
pale  ; and  its  government  ariftocratical. 

The  city  of  Lucern,  in  Latin  Lucerna  and  Luceria, 
is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rufs,  or  Reufs,  which 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  have  a commu- 
nication with  each  other  by  three  covered  bridges ; 
“ Thefe,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  <£  are  decorated  with 
wretched  paintings,  confifting  of  hiftories  from  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  battles  of  the  Swifs,  and  the 
dance  of  death.”  Sketches,  p.  104.  The  town  is 
encompaffed  with  a fingle  wall.  The  mod  remarka- 
ble things  to  be  feen  here,  are,  the  organ  of  the  ca- 
thedral, which  is  very  grand,  of  an  extraordinary 
fize,  and  very  fine  tone  ; and  the  lkeleton  of  a giant 
in  the  town-houfe.  Mr.  Coxe  was  affured  by  the 
prieft  who  conduced  him,  that  the  centre-pipe  of 
this  organ  was  forty  feet  in  length,  near  three  in 
breadth,  and  weighs  eleven  hundred  pounds,  p.  103. 
The  religious  buildings  are,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Leo- 
digarius  and  Maurice  ; together  with  thejefuits  col- 
lege, which  contains  a church,  and  four  monafteries. 

The  town  isfaid  to  contain  fcarcely  three  thoufand 
inhabitants.  With  refpecl  to  learning,  Mr.  Coxe 
lays,  “ it  no  where  meets  with  lefs  encouragement, 
and  confequently  is  no  where  lefs  cultivated.” 

The  depofitaries  of  the  fupreme  power  are  theleffer 
and  greater  council : the  former  is  compofed  of  tin  ty- 
fix  members,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  that  re- 
lieve each  other  every  half  year  : the  member  are 
chofen  by  the  lefier  council  alone.  The  greater  coun- 
cil confifts  of  fixty-four  perfons  eledied  from  among 
the  burghers.  It  is  likewife  veiled  with  the  penal  ju- 
rifdidlion,  judges  in  the  laft  refort,  and  confers  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  In  this  city  the  ambaffador  from 
Spain  refides. 

The  lands  and  towns  fubjett  to  this  city  are  divid- 
ed into  fifteen  prefe&urates. 
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SEC  T.  VU. 

The  Canton  of  U r I. 

'■Sts  Situation,  Extent,  ami  Face  of  the  County)  ; with 
a remarkable  Road ; and  a concfe  Account  oj  the  V re- 
duce of  the  Country,  and  ef  its  Capital. 

THE  canton  of  Uri  borders,  toward  the 
weft,  on  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Underwald ; to  the 
north  on  the  canton  of  Schwitz  ; and  on  the  eaftward 
joins  on  the  canton  of  Glaris, the  Grifons, and  the  feven 
Italian  diftri&s,  with  the  dutchy  of  Milan  and  the 
Valais  ; extending  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth. 

It  almoft  every  where  abounds  with  dreadful  moun- 
tains, the  fummits  of  which  are  perpetually  covered 
with  ice  and  fnow  ; thefe  are  feparated  by  deep  vallies. 
The  loftieft  among  the  mountains  has  been  reckoned 
to  be  that;  of  St.  Gotha  rd,  over  which  is  carried  a 
fine  road  in  one  continued  al'cent  of  eight  hours  to  its 
very  fummit.  This  road  is  in  moft  parts  fix  feet 
wide,  and  every  where  well  paved  during  its  whole 
afeent.  The  Rifs  or  Reufs  runs  by  its  fide,  fome- 
times  to  the  right,  and  at  others  to  the  left,  over 
which  are  feveral  handfome  bridges,  moft  of  which 
are  of  ftone.  This  road  in  fummer  is  perfectly  fafe, 
not  only  for  horfes  but  even  for  carriages  ; though  in 
winter  the  fall  of  maffes  of  fnow  have  proved  fatal  to 
many  travellers.  This  road  is  one  of  the  great  paiTes 
into  Italy.  Several  parts  exhibit  the  moft  beautiful 
catarafts,  either  from  the  Rifs , or  other  fmaller 
ftreams  ; while  many  of  them,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks 
that  obftruft  their  pafiage,  are  refolved  into  a mift, 
which,  by  the  refracting  rays  of  the  fun,  form  a va- 
riety of  rainbows.  The  traveller,  as  he  advances,  is 
terrified  at  the  view  of  frightful  rocks  hanging  over 
the  road,  which  feem  threatening  every  moment  to 
fall  and  crufh  him  to  atoms.  Indeed  the  induftry 
and  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants  are  here  very  confpi- 
cuous,  who,  at  immenfe  hazard,  toil,  and  expence, 
keep  thefe  roads  open.  For  this  purpofe  they  join 
rocks  together  by  arched  bridges  ; cut  away  through 
feveral  rocks  •,  and  when  the  road  feems  ready  to  fink, 
fupport  it  by  ftout  walls  and  buttrefles,  with  great 
pofts,  which  they  drive  deep  into  the  earth,  and 
ftones,  which  they  fallen  to  one  another  by  iron 
cramps. 

The  largeft  bridge  over  the  Rtfs , in  afeending  St. 
Gothard,  is  of  ftone,  and  of  a furprifing  height,  with 
only  one  arch,  which  is  an  exact  femi-circle,  the  piers 
of  which  reft  upon  two  rocks,  which  are  alio  of  a 
prodigious  height  ; and  here  the  noife  of  the  rapid 
torrent  adds  to  the  terrors  of  the  Icene.  It  is  fitly 
feet  over,  and  its  height  above  the  water  about  feven- 
ty.  It  can  Icarcely  be  imagined  how  it  was  pofiible.to 
ereCt  a bridge  there  ; and  the  inhabitants  thinking  it 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  accomplilh,  fuppofe  it 
to  be  performed  by  the  devil,  and  therefore  call  it 
ruck,  or  the  DeviT s-bridge. 
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Immediately  beyond  this  bridge  is  a road  hewn  out 
of  the  roli d rock,  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  hundred 
paces,  and  of  a breadth  fulftcient  for  two  horfes  to 
pafs  conveniently  a-breaft.  At  the  end  of  this  road 
the  country  aflumes  a very  different  afpect ; for  as  the 
way  below  the  bridge  is  bounded  by  two  ridges  of 
mountains,  in  this  the  traveller  finds  himfelf  in  a vale, 
in  which  are  four  villages,  Urferen , Llopital,  Realp , 
and  Zundorf : thefe  form  a fmall  republic  under  the 
proteCfion  of  the  canton  of  Uri.  The  territory  of 
this  little  commonwealth  is  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth,  and  contains  thirteen  hundred 
fouls.  Coxe,  p.  136.  Nothwithftanding  the  conli- 
derable  elevation  of  this  valley,  and  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air,  even  in  fummer,  it  produces  excellent  pafture. 

Mikeli,  Bufching,  and  others,  have  called  St.  Goth- 
ard the  higheft  mountain  in  Swifferland , and  even  in 
Europe ; but  General  Pfiffer,  who  has  been  employed, 
fince  they  wrote,  during  many  years,  in  forming  a 
model  of  the  moft  mountainous  parts  of  this  country, 
upon  the  moft  laborious  and  accurate  furvey,  fuppofes 
the  higheft  part  of  the  mountain  to  rife  above  the  fea 
9,075  feet,  an  height  inferior  to  many  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Swifferland , and  fhort  of  JF.tna  and  Teneriff. 
Mr.  Coxe  calls  it  “ an  enormous  mountain,  piled  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  other  mountains,  which  rife  rapidly 
from  the  lake  of  Lucern.”  Sketches,  p.  13.  Near 
the  fummit  of  St.  Gothard  ftands  an  houfe  inhabited 
by  two  Capuchin  friars  from  a convent  at  Milan,  who 
receive  all  ftrangers  that  pafs  through  thefe  inholpi- 
table  regions,  where  there  is  no  other  houfe  for  a con- 
fiderable  way.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  the  fources 
of  the  Tefin , or  Tejfino,  and  the  Reufs,  which  rife 
within  two  miles  of  each  other  ; within  a day’s  jour- 
ney from  hence,  in  the  Grifons,  is  the  fource  of  the 
Rhine,  and  about  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  that  of 
the  Rhone  in  the  Furca  mountain. 

The  inhabitants  being  inured  to  a rough  and  hardv 
way  of  living,  are  vigorous,  brave,  and  ftrenucus  af- 
fertors  of  that  liberty  which  was  fo  dearly  purchafed 
by  their  heroic  anceftors.  They  were  once  a free 
people,  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  Emperor  ; but 
Albert  I.  aiming  at  their  entire  fubjeclicn,  placed  a 
fevere  governor  over  them,  who,  by  his  tyranny,  gave 
rife,  as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  to  an  union  be- 
tween Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwald.  They  threw 
off  the  Aufirian  yoke  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1308,  and  in  1 3 15  thefe  three  cantons  entered  into 
a perpetual  alliance  At  that  time  Uri  held  the  firft 
place  among  the  confederates  ; but  at  prelent  it  has 
-only  the  fourth. 

The  arms  of  Uri  are  or,  a bull’s  head  gardent  fable, 
having  a ring  gules  palling  through  its  noftrils. 

The  government  of  this  canton  is  democratjcal,  and 
divided  into  ten  diftricls,  the  principal  place  in  which  is 

Altorf,  or  Altdgrf,  that  is,  the  Old  Village,  i n 
Latin  Altorf  um,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of ’Uri,  fi- 
tuated  in  a plain  on  the  lake  of  Lucent,  near  the 
mouth  of  the. river  Rifs,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
twenty-three  miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Lucern.  The 
L 1 1 houfes 
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houfes  are  neat',  and  the  ftrcets  broad,  fpaciotis,  and 
well  paved,  while  the  gardens  and  country-houfes 
round  it  are  delightful.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  who  hold  their 
meetings  in  tiie  town-houfe.  The  provincial  armou- 
ry is  alio  kept  here  ; befides  which  it  has  a large  gra- 
nary, erected  in  1733.  In  the  year  1400  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
1693  it  again  fuft’ered  by  the  fame  calamity. 

SECT.  VIII. 

The  Canton  of  ScHWEITZ,  or  Schwitz. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Lakes,  and  Rivers  \ with  a 
concife  Defcription  of  its  Capital , and  of  the  Abbey  or 
Hermitage  of  Einsidlen. 

THE  canton  of  Schwfitz,  Schwitz,  or 
SwiTZ,  in  Latin  Suitienfis  Pagus , though  only  the  fifth 
in  rank,  has  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  whole 
country.  This  canton  is  hounded  on  the  north  by 
the  cantons  of  Z nrich  and  Zug  ; on  the  eaft  by  Claris ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Uri and  oh  the  weft  by  Lucern  and 
Z tig  ; extending  from  north  to  fouth  about  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  twenty-three. 

The  lakes  here  are  thofe  of  Zurich , Zug,  and  IVald- 
Jladten.  The  river  Zill  has  its  fource  in  this  canton, 
and,  after  receiving  the  united  ftreams  of  the  Biber 
and  the  Alps , enters  the  territories  of  Zurich. 

The  canton  of  Schwitz  confifts  entirely  of  boroughs, 
villages,  and  fcattered  houfes,  without  fo  much  as 
one  town.  The  whole  country  is  popifh,  and  in 
church  affairs  fubject  to  the  biihopof  Confcance.  The 
inhabitants  are  hardy,  vigorous,  brave,  and  extremely 
tenacious  of  their  liberties. 

Its  arms  are  gules,  a crofs  argent,  placed  on  a can- 
ton ; and  its  government  is  democratical. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  improperly 
called  quarters,  to  each  of  which  belong  certain  fami- 
lies or  clans,  who  are  not  to  remove  their  conftant 
dwelling  into  any  other  quarter.  The  moil  remark- 
able places  here  are, 

Schwitz,  or  Schweitz,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
fituated  in  a pleafant  valley,  between  mountains  ge- 
nerally covered  with  fnow,  in  8°  43'  E.  longitude, 
and  4 6°  57  N.  latitude.  Although  it  is  only  a vil- 
lage, yet  it  is  the  feat  of  the  ordinary  regency,  con- 
iifting  of  fixtv  counfellors,  as  alio  the  refidence  of  fe- 
veral  families  of  diftinflion  ; but  it  has  only  one  parifh 
church,  and  three  convents  ; with  a mint,  an  hofpi- 
tal,  and  an  arfenal.  It  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1642, 
but  has  been  rebuilt  with  treat  advantage. 

The  abbey  of  F.injidlen,  which  is  feated  on  the  Z/7/, 
is  on  all  fides  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  on 
which  anciently  flood  a thick  gloomy  foreft.  About 
the  year  906,  St.  Benno  repairing  hither,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  and  convent,  which  is  of  the. 


Benediflir.e  order,  and  under  the  direftion  of  an  ab- 
bot, who  is  ftyled  prince  of  the  holy  Reman  empire. 
In  1704  the  convent  was  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a large 
fplendid  edifice-,  the  hall  of  which  is  finely  painted. 
It  has  alfo  a well-chofen  library,  with  a magnificent 
apartment,  and  other  convenient  rooms  for  the  many 
reclufes  here,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers. 
The  minifter  church  of  Our  Lady  is  embelhfhed 
with  very  mafterly  paintings,  coftly  gildings,  and  very 
beautiful  ftucco-work  ; but  the  moil  remarkable  place 
in  it  is  a chapel,  ftyled  The  Holy,  in  which  is  an  image 
of  tbeblelfed  Virgin, which  attracts  agreat  refort  of  pil- 
grims, who  have  brought  great  wealth  to  the  church  ; 
and  among  other  offerings  is  an  oftenforium,  near 
two  ells  high,  in  which,  fays  our  author,  are  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  a half  of  gold,  with 
eleven  hundred  and  feventy-four  large  pearls,  three 
hundred  and  three  diamonds,  thirty-eight  fapphires, 
a hundred  and  fifty-four  emeralds,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-feven  rubies,  forty  four  garnets,  twenty-fix  hya- 
cinths, and  nineteen  amethyfts.  Near  the  abbey  is 
Einfidlen , a market-town. 

We  muft  not  quit  this  canton  without  mentioning 
the  little  village  or  town  of  Gersaw,  the  fmalleft  re- 
public in  Europe , not  excepting  that  of  St.  Marino  in 
Italy.  It  lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  canton  of 
Schwitz,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lucern , in  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  called  the  lake  of  Schwitz  : its 
form  is  fomewhat  triangular,  and  two  of  its  three 
fides  are  bounded  by  the  lake  ; the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain called  Rugi,  almoft  enclofes  it  on  the  land  fide. 
Its  territory  is  about  a league  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
two  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft.  In  the  village  and 
fcattered  cottages  there  may  perhaps  be  about  a thou- 
frmd  inhabitants  : yet  here  is  a general  affembly  of  bur- 
geffes,  aLandamman,  a council  of  regency,  courts  of 
juftice,  ar.fi  a militia.  It  is  faid  that  there  is  not  a 
fmgle  horfe  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  republic, 
which  is  highly  probable,  as  no  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived from  fuch  an  animal  ; for  the  only  way  of  en- 
tering G erf  aw  is  by  water,  except  by  a narrow  path 
down  the  fteep  fides  of  the  mountain,  which  is  almoit 
impaffible. 

“ This  little  republic,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  ‘!  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  four  cantons  of  Lucern , Uri, 
Schwitz , and  Underwalden , and  in  cafe  of  war  fur- 
nifhes  its  quota  of  men.  To  the  ambitious  politician, 
who  judges  of  governments  by  extent  of  dominion  and 
degree  of  power,  fuch  a diminutive  ftate,  fubfifting 
in  an  obfeure  corner,  and  fcarcely  known  beyond  its 
own  contracted  territory,  muft  appear  unworthy  of 
notice  ; but  the  fmalleft  fpot  of  earth  on  which  civil 
freedom  is  cultivated  and  flourifhes,  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing interefting  to  thofe  who  know  the  true  value  of 
liberty  and  independence  ; and  are  convinced  that  the 
happinefs  of  a people  does  not  confift  in  great  riches 
and  extenlive  empire.  Sketches,  p.  110. 
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SECT.  IX. 

The  Canton  cf  Underwald. 

Its  Situation , Extent , Produce,  Government , and  prin- 
cipal Town. 

UNDERWALD,  or  Unterwalden,  in  La- 
tin Subftlvania , is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  can- 
ton of  Lucern , and  by  the  lake  of  Lucent,  or  of  the 
four  cantons  ; on  the  eaft  by  high  mountains,  which 
feparate  it  from  the  canton  of  Uri  j on  the  louth  by 
the  fame  canton,  and  that  of  Bern ; and  on  the  weft 
by  that  of  Lucern ; extending  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  and  feventeen  in  breadth. 

It  takes  its  name  from  a large  foreft  of  oaks  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  country,  that  traverfes  it  from 
north  to  fouth  ; and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  that 
above  the  foreft,  and  that  below  it.  The  canton, 
though  fmall,  abounds  in  fruit  and  cattle.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  rich  paftures  and  fields, 
and  the  vales  are  remarkably  fertile:  for  in  fpring, 
when  the  fnow  is  off  the  ground,  they  are  full  of 
cattle,  which  being  afterward  driven  up  the  Alps,  the 
herbage  fhocts  again  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  mow- 
ed twice  in  a fummer ; and  in  autumn  the  cattle,  on 
their  return  from  the  Alps,  meet  again  with  plenty  of 
grafs,  till  the  fnow  fets  in  again.  All  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country  produce  an  exuberance  of  very  fine 
fruit,  and  the  whole  diftrift  is  fo  well  provided  with 
wood,  that,  without  any  detriment,  feveral  fpots 
might  be  cleared  and  improved  into  meadow  or  ara- 
ble land.  It  has  little  or  no  wheat,  and  produces  no 
vines.  Here  are  alfo  good  quarries  of  marble,  and 
three  fulphurous  fprings.  Here  rifes  the  river  Aa, 
and  in  this  canton  are  the  fmall  lakes  of  Lungern, 
Ruden,  and  Sarner. 

There  are  only  fmall  market-towns,  villages,  and 
fcattered  houfes  in  this  canton.  The  inhabitants  in 
their  apparel  and  manner  of  life  adhere  to  the  old 
fafhions.  They  are  univerfaliy  Popifh,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  dioeefe  of  Conjlance. 

The  arms  of  Underwald  are  argent,  party  per  fefTe, 
with  a double  warded  key  eredt,  in  pale  gules  and 
argent. 

The  government  is  purely  democratic.:!,  the  re- 
gency being  the  depoiitory  of  the  whole  fupreme 
power,  in  which  all  males  above  fixteen  years  of  age 
have  a right  of  admittance.  As  the  country,  how- 
ever, con  lifts  of  two  vales,  each  forming  a feparate 
republic,  fo  they  have  each  their  feparate  council  and 
officers.  To  the  eeneral  aftemblv  of  the  Helvetic 

SU  J 

confederacy  each  vale  ferids  a reprefentative;  but  both 
adt  as  for  the  lame  canton,  the  two  reprefentatives  en- 
joying only  one  lingle  voice. 

1 he  principal  town  in  this  canton  is  Stanz,  or 
Stans,  which  is  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake 
of  Lucern,  and  has  a handfome  church,  adorned 
with  ftatues  of  black  marble  from  quarries  near  the 
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town.  It  has  alfo  a convent  of  Capuchins,  and  a 
nunnery.  On  the  graves  of  this  place  are  erodes  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  on  fome  of  them  hang  little  cop- 
per kettles  of  holy  water,  which  the  women  fprinkle 
on  the  graves  with  little  bunches  of  herbs. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  Canton  cf  ZuG. 

Its  Situation,  Extent , Produce,  and  Government ; with 
a D'efcription  of  Zug. 

ZUG  is  a very  fmall  canton,  bordering  to- 
ward the  north  on  that  of  Zurich ; to  the  eaftward 
on  the  fame  canton,  and  that  of  Schwitz  ; to  the 
fouthward  alfo  on  the  latter,  and  that  cf  Lucern 
and  to  the  weftward  on  the  Free  Provinces,  and  a 
part  of  the  canton  of  Lucern  : but  is  not  above  twelve 
miles  either  way. 

The  paftures  here  are  excellent,  and  it  alfo  pro- 
duces a fufficiency  cf  grain,  with  plenty  of  fruit,  and 
fome  wine.  On  one  fide  of  the  lake  of  Zug  the 
country  is  covered  with  cheftnut-trees,  which  form  a 
very  profitable  branch  of  trade  by  the  faleof  the  nuts 
in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  wosds  have 
plenty  of  game  ; and  in  general  it  is  a fine  rich  can- 
ton. The  above  lake  yields  carp,  that  weigh  from 
fifty  to  ninety  pounds  weight,  with  pike  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  plenty  of  trout  and  other  fifth.  Out  of 
this  lake  runs  the  river  Loretz,  which  joins  the  Rufs. 

The  only  city  in  this  canton  is  Zug,  all  the  other 
places  here  being  only  fmall  towns  and  villages.  The 
whole  country  is  popifh,  and  under  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  dioeefe  of  C'onfance.  This  canton  is  the  fe- 
venth  in  rank,  and  among  the  lefler  ones  the  fifth ; 
befides  which  it  is  in  a particular  manner  connected 
with  Lucern , Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  com- 
monly called  the  five  territorial  confederates. 

Its  arms  are  axure,  a fefte  argent. 

The  government  of  this  canton  is  entirely  demo- 
cratical,  the  fupreme  authority  being  lodged  in  a 
council  which  annually  meets  in  the  town  of  Zug,  and 
in  which  every  male  of  fixteen  years  of  age  is  pof- 
fefied  of  a vote.  It  is  compofed  of  deputies  from  the 
five  divifions  of  the  canton.  The  chief  perfon  hers 
is  named  the  amman,  who  is  alternately  elected  from 
the  town  and  the  territory;  but  the  town  amman  con- 
tinues in  office  three  years,  while  that  of  the  coun- 
try enjoys  his  office  only  two. 

This  canton  formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe  of 
Auf.ria,  and  it  continued  faithful  to  that  family  when 
the  other  neighbouring  dates  had  formed  themfelves 
into  independent  republics  As  it  lies  between  Zu- 
rich and  Schwitz,  the  communication  between  thole 
two  cantons  was  kept  up  with  difficulty,  and  by  this 
qaeafure  frequent  opportunities  were  afforded  to  the 
houfe  of  Auf.ria  of  invading  and  harraffing  the  Swifs. 
Under  tfiefe  circurn fiances,  the  fix  allied  cantons,  fn 
135  1,  laid  fiege  to  Zug,  which  was  rcfolutely  defend- 
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ed  by  tbe  inhabitants  ; but  ns  Albert  duke  of  Aufiria 
was  in  no  condition  to  fend  them  any  aflillance,  the 
town  at  length  furrendered  upon  the  moll  honourable 
conditions.  The  generolity  of  the  conquerors  was 
equal  to  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  van- 
quifhed  : for  in  conlequeace  of  this  fubminion,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  canton  of  Zug  were  delivered  from 
the  yoke  cf  a foreign  mailer,  obtained  the  moll  af- 
fured  liberty  and  independence,  and  were  admitted 
into  the  Helvetic  confederacy  upon  equal  terms. 

The  city  of  Zug,  in  Latin  Tugium ; is  fituated 
on  the  eall  fide  of  the  lake  of  the  lame  name,  which 
is  about  feven  miles  long,  and  at  the  foot  of  an  agree- 
able hill,  which  gradually  rifes  to  a great  height,  in 
470  7 N.  latitude,  and  in  8°  34'  E.  longitude,  fix- 
teen  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Lucerrt.  It  has  fpacious 
ftreets,  and  the  houfes  are  well  built’.  It  has  a colle- 
giate church,  a parilli  church,  a convent  of  Capu- 
chins, and  a nunnery.  It  is  the  only  walled  town 
among  all  the  popular  cantons.  In  1435,  the  town 
fuffered  by  a melancholy  accident  ; when  a llreet  by 
the  lide  of  the  lake  was  fuddenlv  fwallowed  up,  with 
a whole  row  of  houfes,  and  the  town-wall  on  that 
fide ; ar.d  yet  it  is  faid,  that  no  more  than  fifty  per- 
fons  were  drowned.  Ofwaid  a Britijh  king,  who 
reigned  over  Northumberland  in  the  feventh  century, 
is  the  tutelar  faint  of  this  place.  In  the  church  is  his 
ftatue,  with  the  following  infeription  : 

Sanflus  QAvaldusRex  Anglia.  Patronus  hujus  Ecclefite. 

He  is  much  renowned  among  the  monkifh  writers  for 
his  chaflity,  piety,  and  power  of  working  miracles. 
What  fliould  incline  the  inhabitants  of  Zug  to  adore 
a iaint,  whofe  name  is  barely  known  in  his  own 
country,  is  impoffible  to  determine. 

SECT.  XI. 

The  Canton  of  Claris... 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Face  of  the  Country , and  its  Pro- 
duce : its  Rivers  and  Lakes  ; the  Religion  and  Go- 
vernment of  the  Country ; a Defcription  of  the  City 
of  Glakis,  its  Capital . 

THE  canton  of  Claris,  or  Claurits,  is 
bounded  on  the  call  by  tbe  county  of  Sargans , and 
the  country  of  th z Grifotis  ; to  the  Tout h by  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  canton  of  Uni;  to  the  weft  by  Uri,  and 
the  canton  of  Schnvit 2 ; and  to  the  northward  by  the 
JVIarch  and  Gofer;  extending,  according  to  fome 
authors,  near  twenty-five  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  eighteen  from  eaft  to  weft. 

On  the  call,  fouth,  and  weft  borders,  it  is  envi- 
roned with  mountains  of  fo  great  a height,  that  they 
are  continually  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  particular- 
ly by  the  Podiberg,  which  is  elleemed  one  of  the 
lugheft  in  all  SudJJerLmd , and  is  almoft  impaffable, 


notwithftanding  a road  has  with  great  labour  been 
made  over  it  from  the  great  vale  in  Claris  to  the 
country  of  the  Grifons.  From  the  north,  where  the 
country  is  open,  a valley  extends  to  the  fouthward 
for  the  length  of  eight  hours;  but  below  Schwenden, 
the  mountain  named  Freyburg  divides  into  two  fepa* 
rate  vales,  the  greater  and  the  lefs  ; the  former  of 
which  lies  to  the  weft,  and  the  latter  to  the  eaft  : be- 
fides  which,  there  are  feveral  other  vallies  among  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains. 

Though  thefe  vales  are  in  many  parts  extremely 
well  fuited  for  agriculture,  very  little  grain  is  fown  in 
them  ; the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  employed  in 
grazing  horfes  and  {beep  on  the  Alps ; and  here  they; 
alfo  feed  many  thoufand  heads  of  horned  cattle,  with 
which  they  carry  on  a profitable  trade ; they  likewifa 
export  cheefe,  butter,  and  tallow.  On  thefe  moun- 
tains are  large  woods  of  pine,  with  cryftal  pits.  The 
high  mountain  named  Bdattenberg  yields  vaft  quanti- 
ties of  flate,  which  being  polifhed  and  formed  into 
tables,  or  put  into  wooden  frames  for  writing,  are 
exported  to  all  parts.  Of  all  the  mountains  in  Swif- 
ferland , that  named  Freyburg  affords  the  fafeft  refuge 
for  the  chamois  goats;  only  twelve  fworn  hunters., 
being  permitted  to  fhoot  them,  and  thefe  at  no  othcu 
time  but  between  St.  James’s  day  and  Martinmas. 

Among  this  part  of  the  Alp r are  feveral  mineral ,, 
waters  and  baths.  The  largeft  river  here  is  the 
Lindmat , which  iffues  out  of  two  rivulets  in  this 
canton,  and  traverfing  the  country  from  fouth  to 
north,  receives  the  Sernft , which  is  formed  by  the 
conflux  of  feveral  fmall  ftreanvs,  and  runs  into  the 
Linth  to  the  weftward  of  Lake  IValleJlat  ; which  lake 
extends  from  weft  to  eaft  no- lefs  than  twelve  miles, 
though  it  is  not  three  in  breadth.  The  barks  and 
paflage-boats  receive  great  advantage  from  the  re- 
markable regularity  of  the  winds  in  thefe  parts,  which 
early  in  the  morning  fet  in  with  an  eafterly  breeze, 
and  thus  continue  till  about  ten  o’clock,  when  a calm 
takes  place  till  noon,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a wes- 
terly wind  till  fun-fet  ; when,  if  the -weather  be  fair, 
the  eafterly  breeze  returns.  This  regular  fucceflion 
of  the  winds  is  never  interrupted  but  by  a northern 
blaft,  and  not  often  by  that. 

The  greateft  part  of  the.  inhabitants  of  Claris  are 
Calvinifts,  the  reft  are  Papifts,  and  in  many  parifhes 
they  are  intermixed  ; yet  they  live  together  very 
peaceably,  divine  fervice  being  in  many  places  alten- 
nately  performed  by  each  in  the  very  fame  churches  ; 
fo  that  on  one  Sunday- the  mafs  begins,  after  which  a 
curtain  being  drawn  before  the  altar,  the  Calvinifti- 
cai  fervice  follows  ; the  next  Sunday  the  Calvinifts  be- 
gin, and  when  they  have  done,  mafs  is  performed. 
To  the  Calvinifts  belong  thirteen  parishes;  but  there 
is  only  one  that  can  be  ftyled  entirely  popilh,  though 
at  Claris  and  Linthal,  they  have  their  ecclefiallics 
equally  with  the  Calvinifts,  and  are  under  the  bifliop 
of  Con/lance. 

Ttie  number  of  males  In  this  canton,  above  fixteen 
years  of  age,  amount-  to  fomewhat  more  than  feu 
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thoufand.  The  principal  bulinefs  and  trade  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  grazing, 
though  they  are  not  without  manufactures,  as  thofe 
of  cotton,  and  a kind  of  cloth  called  matzen. 

The  arms  of  this,  canton  are.  gules,  a pilgrim  bear- 
ing a Haft',  fable. 

Its  government  is  democrat’cal,  thefupreme  power 
beinglodged  in  the  court  called  landefgemeine,  which  is 
held  once  a year  in  a field  without  the  town  of  Glai  is, 
and  to  this  council  the  males  of  both  religions,  who 
are  upwards  of.  fixteen  years  of  age,  have  admittance. 
Befxdes  thefe,  each  religion  has  its  particular  landef- 
gemeine,  which  are  likewife  held  annually  in  the  open 
fields.  The  principal  perfbns  in  the  whole  country 
are  the  landamman  and  the  ftadtholder,  both  of 
whom  are  alternately  elefled  from  among  the  Calvi- 
nifts  and  Papifts,  with  this  diftinction,  that  the  Cal- 
vinift’s  landamman  holds  his  office  for  three  years, 
and  that  of  the  Papifts  two  ; but  with  the  ftadtholer 
it  is  the  reverfe,  the  Calvinift’s  ftadtholder  continuing 
id  office  only  two  years,  and  the  Popifli  three.  The 
landamman  keeps  the  feal  of  the  canton  ; but  when 
bulinefs  calls  him  out  of  the  territory,  delivers  it  to 
the  ftadtholder,  who  is  prelident  during  his  abfence. 
Next  to  the  chief  officers  is  the  banneret,  who  is  al- 
ternately eleCIed  from  among  the.  two- religions,  and 
holds  his  office  during  life. 

The  only  town  in  the  canton  is, 

Glaris,  or  Glarus,  in  Latin  and  Italian  Glarona , 
fituated  between  the  lofty  mountain  of  Glarnifch,  and 
the  river  Lindmat , in  47°  N.  latitude,  and  in  98°  8' 
E.  longitude,  and  is  a large  and  handfome  place.  The 
landraths  and  courts  of  juftice  are  ufually  held  in  the 
town-houfe.  This  town.has.beenieveraltimes.de- 
fttoyed  by  fire. 

S-  E C T.  XII. 

Of  the  Canton  oj  Basil. 

It'S  Situation , Extent , Produce,  and  Rivers , with  a 
particular  Dcfcription  of  the.  Bafil,  and  its  Govern- 
ment. 

THE  canton  of  Basil,  or,  as  it  is  feme- 
times  written,  Bafer  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Frickthal ; on  the  fouth  by  the  territory  of  Solothurn , 
or  Soleurre  ; on  the  weft  by  the  fame  canton,  and  the 
diocele  of  Bafil ; on  the  north  by  Afice.  and  Swabia; 
extending  about  twenty-four  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  twenty-one  from. eaft  to  weft. 

The  canton  of  Bafil  was  formerly  under  the  domi- 
nion, of  its.  bifhops,  but  their  power  was  gradually  di- 
minifhed,  til!  at  length,  and  even  before  the  reforma- 
tion, it  was  almoft  reduced  to  nothing.  In  the  year 
150;,  this  canton  joined  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
and  had  the  ninth  rank  affigned  to  it.  From  that 
period  the  biffiops  quitted  the  town,  eftablifhed  their 
fettlement  at  Porentru,  in  the  biffiopric  of  Bafil , and 
{doji  entirely  loft  what  little  authority  and  inconftder- 
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able  prerogatives  remained  to  them  In  the  canton. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  the  reformation,  the  con- 
ftitution  was  in  fome  meafure  changed  ; the  power  of 
the  ariftocracy  was  much  limited,  and  the  govern- 
ment took  a more  republican  form  than  before. 

The  country  from  Bafil  to  Lieclfjil  abounds  in 
corn  and  wine  ; but  more  to  the  foutlnvard  it  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous,  cold,  and  barren,  except  the 
vallies  on  thefe  mountains,  where  are  the  molt  beau- 
tiful paftures  covered  with. cattle.  Ia  the  city  of  Ba- 
ft are  feveral  medicinal  fprings,  and  in  the  reft  of  the 
country  baths  of  approved  virtue.  The  Rhine  waters 
the  north  fide  of  the  canton,  and  the  cither  rivers  are 
the  Ergets,  the  Bins,  the  Brft,  g,  or  Birfec,  and  the 
IVefen. 

In  the  whole  canton  are  three  town?,  namely  Sa- 
fi, Liechjlal , and  IHalburg,  which  have  conftair.iy 
perfevered  in  the  profeffion  of  the  proteftant  religion, 
ever  fince  its  introduction  in  1529.  It  contains  tvven- 
ty-feven  pariffies,  divided  into  three  deaneries. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  Bafil  are  argent,  a figure 
fable,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  ferrule  of  a pil- 
grim’s ftaftj.  and  by  others  a fiffi  hook. 

Its  government  is  ariftocratical.  The  provincial 
militia  is  divided  into  two  regiments,  each  confiding 
of  tea  companies,  and  a troop  of  dragoons;  to  each 
regiment  are  a colonel,  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  a 
major. 

The  principal  places  in  this  canton  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Basil  or  Basel,  in  French  Bafe  and  Bale,  and  in 
Latin  Baftlea,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  canton,  and 
the  largeft  city  in  all  Siviferluiid ; but  not  fo  popu- 
lous as  Geneva.  It  is  fcated  in  a fertile  and  delightful 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  confines 
of  Alface  and  Swabia,  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne  in 
470  35'  N.  latitude,  and  70  30  E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  The  Rhine  here  becomes  very  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid,  and  after  having  flowed  from  eaft  to 
weft,  here  turns  fuddenly  to  the  north  : it  divides 
the  city  into  two  parts,  called  the  Great  and  the  Left, 
and  .Is. here  joined  by  the  little  rivers  Bis  and  Birfec  ; 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhine , which  unites  the  two 
towns,  is-  fix  hundred  feet  in  length.  On  a tower, 
which  Hands  cn  the  fide  of  this  bridge,  is  a Moor’s- 
head,  which  every  minute  thrufts  out  its  long  red 
tongue  : but  this  droll  figure  does  not,  however,  fays 
Key  Her,  give  fuch  difguft,  as  a filthy  reprefentation 
in  a little  cabin  Handing  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
before  which  the  public  proftitutes,  at  their  being  ba- 
nifhed  the  town,  are  brought  to  undergo  fome  ridi- 
culous ceremonies.  The  city,  which  lies  on  the  Ger- 
man fide  of  the  Rhine,  is  called  the  Le/Jcr  Town , and 
has  its  own  jurifdidtion  ; but  is;  fubordinate  to  the 
Great  Town , and  has  no  fortifications.  The  Greet 
Town  has  five  fuburhs,  and  befides  its  walls  is  fortifi- 
ed with  towers,  moats,  and  four  baftions  ; but  is  not 
of  any  great  ftrength.  Bafil  contains  two  hundred 
and  twenty  ftreets,  fix  market-places,  and  n’nety- 
nine  wells,  Its  fituation  is  uneven,  mo.ft  ol  the  ftree’s 
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being  crocked,  and  paved  with  (harp  (tones,  which 
ace  dci':' :ied  for  the  lurcr  footing  of  the  hori'es  that 
carry  leads  up  hill.  In  th  part  lie  the  three  prin- 
cipal churches  and  nariihes,  the  re 5 niter,  or  ancient 
c . icdral,  St.  Peter's,  and  that  of  St.  Leonard.  To 
the  nh  aider  belong  four  ether  pari  lit  cs,  the  priefts  of 
which  alio  ailift  in  that  cathedral.  The  Fren.h 
perform  divine  fervicein  the  church  of  a Dominican 

COii\  v nt« 

The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  but 
flrangely  disfigured  by  a daubing  of  rofe- coloured 
p unt,  fpread  over  tire  whole  ediitce.  ilere  are  depo- 
sed, under  a marble  tomb,  the  venerable  remains  of 
t he  great  Erafmus,  who  reflefted  much  honour  upon 
this  town  by  choofimg  it  for  the  favourite  place  of 
his  refider.ee,  and  publifhing  from  hence  the  great- 
cd  part  of  his  valuable  works.  lie  died  in  the  year 
I - :/>,  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

The  Univeriiry  was  founded  in  1459,  by  iEneas 
Sylvius,  who  had  been  bhhop  of  Baftl,  but  had 
then  obtained  the  tiara,  and  taken  the  name  of  Pius 
II.  As  it  is  the  cuilom  here  to  choofe  all  magiftrates 
bv  lot,  lb  this  mode  is  extended  even  to  the  election 
of  profeiTors  in  the  univerfity.  Three  canditates, 
who  mutt  have  taken  their  doctors  degrees,  are  put 
in  nomination,  one  of  whom  is  chofen  by  lot,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  vacancy  is  folicited  by 
one  who  has  never  made  the  fcience  for  which  the 
profdToriliin  is  rieiigned  the  peculiar  object:  of  his  (In- 
dies, becaufe  a more  eligible  object:  has  not  prefented 
it  felf.  The  cafe  happened  to  a fon  of  the  famous 
mathematician  Bernouli,  who  died  in  1748,  profef- 
for  of  mathematics  in  this  univerfity;  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  M.  Rumfpeck,  whole  talents  were  by  no 
means  congenial.  A fon  of  Bernouli,  in  his  father’s 
life-time,  had  been  chofen  a profeffor  of  rhetoric, 
for  which  lie  was  not  fuited,  being  celebrated  for  his 
{Pill  in  the  fcience  by  which  his  father  was  diftin- 
nuifhed.  On  his  father’s  death  he  exchanged  with 
M.  Rumfpeck,  when  each  filled  the  department  for 
which  he  was  heft  fitted.  A fimilar  circumllance 
happened  to  his  brother  James  Bernouli:  chance 
conferred  on  him  the  profelicrfhip  of  botany  and 
anatomy,  which  he  Come  years  afterward  exchanged 
for  the  more  fuitable  one  of  natural  philofophy. — 
Here  is  a very  curious  phyfic-garden,  w hich  contains 
the  choiceft  exotics  ; and  adjoining  to  the  library  is 
added  a valuable  mufeum,  well  furnifhed  with  natu- 
ral and  artificial  curiouties,  and  particularly  with  me- 
dals and  paintings.  In  the  cabinets  of  Erafmus  and 
Amerbach,  which  alfo  belong  to  the  univerfity,  there 
are  iso  lefs  than  twenty  pieces  of  Holbein,  who  was 
a native  of  Baftl,  and  the  favourite  painter  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  to  whom  he  was  fir  ft  recommend- 
in' Erafmus.  As  he  acquired  ins  art  without  any  in- 
itructor,  he  had  a peculiar  ftyle  of  painting.  Here 
are  feveral  portraits  of  Erafmus  by  this  artift.  Mr. 
Coxe  was  much  ftruck  with  a profile  of  him,  in  the 
attitude  of  writing:  a fpirit  and  animation  is  ex- 
preffed  in  the  countenance  ftrcngly  delineating  the 


fagacious  and  penetrating  talents  which  liftinguifhed 
that  great  writer.  Sketches,  p.  437.  Here  are  alfo 
fome  fine  original  drawings  by  the  fame  artift,  which, 
together  with  his  pictures,  are  moll  of  them  in  the 
higheft  prefervation.  Holbein  died  in  London,  of 
the  plague,  in  1544,  aged  46.  What  renders  thefe 
pieces  more  valuable  is,  that  the  connoiffeur  can  here 
trace  all  the  different  manners  of  Holbein,  and  com- 
pare the  productions  of  his  youth  with  thofe  of  his 
more  mature  age.  Among  thefe  pieces  is  a fketch  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moore’s  family;  but  the  mod  valuable  is 
thepaffion  and  bufferings  of  cur  Saviour,  in  a fuit  of 
fmall  pieces  in  eight  compartments;  a performance 
in  which  this  admirable  artift  has  carried  to  the  high- 
eft perfection  that  lingular  brilliancy  of  colour  fo  pe- 
culiar to  his  compofitions.  Coxe,  p.  436.  Moore, 
L 33°- 

The  dance  of  death  is  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
predicants  of  St.  John  ; in  it  are  introduced  a long 
train  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  in  various  characters, 
of  all  ages,  and  of  every  condition,  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand,  death  leading  the  dance;  there 
is  likewife  a figure  of  death  for  each  character : this 
is  always  lliewn  to  Itrangers  as  being  of  Holbein’s 
pencil.  It  is  painted  in  oil-colours  upon  a wall,  and 
guarded  bv  an  iron  railing  ; but  as  it  has  been  feve- 
ral  times  retouched,  no  traces  are  difcoverable  of 
that  great  mailer’s  hand.  In  faCt,  Mr.  Horace  Wal- 
pole, and  other  unqueftionable  judges,  have  fhev/n, 
beyond  a doubt,  that  it  was  painted  not  only  before 
Holbein  was  born,  and  as  a memorial  of  the  plague 
which  raged  in  Baftl  during  the  fitting  of  the  cele- 
brated council,  but  that  he  was  not  employed  even 
in  retouching  it.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  from 
this  ancient  performance  he  took  the  firft  hint  to- 
ward compofing  his  famous  drawings  of  the  dance  of 
death.  In  treating  this  fubjeCt,  he  has  difeovered 
fuch  wonderful  richnefs  of  imagination,  and  fhewn 
fo  much  judgment  in  the  difpofition  of  the  figures, 
and  fo  much  fpirit  in  the  execution  of  them,  that 
Rubens  ftudied  the  compofition  with  particular  at- 
tention, and  even  made  drawings  of  them  himfelf. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Prior  alludes  to  thefe  draw- 
ings or  to  the  painting,  in  his  ode  to  the  memory  of 
Col.  Villiers,  who  was  drowned  in  a river  of  Italy  ; 
imitated  from  ode  28  lib.  I.  of  Horace. 

Nor  aw’d  by  forefight,  nor  milled  by  chance,  4 

Imperious  death  direfts  his  ebon  lance, 

Peoples  great  Henry’s  tomb,  and  leads  up  Hoi-  t 
bein’s  dance.  ’ 

Thefe  original  drawings  of  Holbein  were  purchafed 
by  Mr.  Fleichman  of  Sira/burg,  at  the  fale  of  the 
famous  Crozat  at  Paris , and  are  now  in  the  pofiefil- 
on  of  prince  Gallitzin,  who  was  lately  minilter  from 
theemprefsof  Rujfa  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  They 
confift  of  forty-four  fmall  drawings  ; the  outlines  are 
Iketched  with  a pen,  and  they  are  flightly  fhaded 
with  Indian  ink.  Their  great  excellence  confifts  in 
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the  amazing  variety  of  attitudes  and  characters  in 
which  death  is  reprefented.  M.  de  Mechel,  a cele- 
brated graphic  arLift  of  Braftl , has  made  engravings 
aligns,  to  which  lie  has  added  four  from 
the  engravings  which  were  made  by  Hollar,  about  a 
century  and  hall  ago,  (from  1788.)  M.  de  Mechel 
forms  an  opinion,  trom  the  dreffes  and  characters  of 
leveral  of  the  figures  in  the  dance  of  death,  that  the 
author  fketched  them  whilft  he  was  in  England.  They 
were,  probably,  in  the  Arundelian  collection  when 
Hollar  copied  them. 

In  the  public  library  are  preferved  with  great  ve- 
neration feveral  letters  which  were  written  by  Eraf- 
mus,  and  likewife  his  la  ft  teftament,  written  in  his 
own  hand  ; his  hanger  and  his  leal  are  alio  carefully 
laid  up.  Here  are  farther  feveral  volumes  of  letters 
written  to  and  from  the  firft  reformers,  and  from  i'e- 
veral  men  of  letters  of  the  fifteenth,  lixteenth,  and 
leventeenth  centuries.  The  collection  of  books,  tho’ 
not  very  confiderable,  is  eftimable  for  many  rare  and 
valuable  editions,  particularly  thofe  which  were  print- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  town-hall  was  held,  in  1431,  the  famous 
council,  which  after  continuing  eight  years,  depofed 
pope  Eugenius  IV  ; fome  very  curious  MSS.  relat- 
ing to  the  council  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  library  of 
the  ur.iveriity.  Not  fatisiied  with  condemning  his 
conduct,  the  council  are  reported  to  have  damned 
him  in  effigy  ; for  a famous  painting  in  the  town- 
lroufe  is  fuppoied  to  have  been  executed  under  their 
auipices  : in  this  piece  the  devil  is  reprefented  driving 
the  pope,  and  leveral  ecclefiafhcs,  before  him  into 
hell.  Moore,  I.  329. 

At  the  Ari'enai  is  fhewn  the  armour  in  which 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  was  killed. 

The  fupreme  power  is  iodged  in  the  great  council, 
which  is  compoied  of  two  hundred  and  fixteen  per- 
fons,  under  two  burgomaiters  and  two  wardens  of 
trades.  Out  of  each  of  the  fifteen  companies  of  the 
great  city  are  elected  fixteen  reprelentatives,  twelve 
for  the  great  council,  and  four  for  the  Senate ; and 
out  of  each  of  three  companies  of  the  little  city 
twelve  members  to  the  great  council,  and  none  for 
the  fenate.  All  thefe  mull  be  chofen  from  the  par- 
ticular tribe  which  elects  them.  The  leffer  council 
or  fenate  is  compofed  of  fixty  members  and  a prefi-- 
dent.  The  four  principal  peri’ons,  in  conjunction 
with  the  greater  and  lefier  councils,  form  together 
anafTembly  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  perfons.  The 
authority  of  thefe  two  councils  combined  is  without, 
control.  Every  citizen  who  is  noble,  and  who  choofes 
to  retain  his  title  of  nobility,  is  incapacitated  from 
being  elected  a member  of  the  fovereign  council. 
“ It  would  feem  in  theory,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ fcarce- 
ly  pofiible  to  divide  the  ariliocratical  and  democra- 
tical  commonwealths  into  fo  many  different  fpecies  as 
are  to  be  found  in  Sw'ijJerlnnd ; for  in  this  country 
every  republic  has  its  peculiar  modification,  which 
diftinguilhes  it  from  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  and 


there  is  none  more  lingular  than  that  of  BafilF 
Sketches  of  Swijferlami , p.441. 

The  fituation  of  Bafil  is  very  favourable  for  com- 
merce ; an  advantage  which  the  Bafdias  have  not 
neglected,  for  a variety  cf  manufactures  are  eftab- 
lillied  here,  and  a very  extenfive  and  profitable  fo- 
reign trade  is  carried  on  by  the  merchants.  The 
police  is  under  good  regulations;  moll  of  the  offices 
are  be  flowed  by  lot,  and  none  but  qualified  perfotrs 
admitted  candidates  : but  a perfion  can  feldom  hold 
a lucrative  employment  above  five  years.  No  perfon 
is  to  wear  filver  or  gold  lace,  under  the  penalty  of 
three  guilders  for  every  offence ; and  all  unmarried 
women  are  prohibited  wearing  filk  clothes.  The 
garb  of  the  counfellors,  minifters,  and  profelfors, 
with  their  ItiHf  ruffs,  long  beards,  and  high-crowned 
hats,  give  them  a very  iolemn  and  lingular  appear- 
ance. The  ufe  of  coaches  in  the  towns  is  not  prohi- 
bited here,  as  at  Zurich;  but  what  is  more  lingular, 
no  citizen  or  inhabitant  who  keeps  his  carriage  is  al- 
lowed to  have  a fervant  behind  it.  A happy  fimpli- 
city  of  manners  is  Hill  i’o  predominant,  that  an  enu- 
meration of  the  articles  which  ftill  pafs  here  under 
the  approbious  denomination  of  luxury  would  excite 
a fimile;  and,  notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of 
France , the  French  modes  and  falhions,  which  are 
fo  univerfaily  fpread  among  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Fribourg  anti  Soleurre , are  totally  unknown  at  Bafil. 
Coxe,  p.  448.  The  population  of  this  town  feems 
formerly  to  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent ; for  its  extent  renders  it  capable  of  containing 
with  eafe  above  a hundred  thoufund  inhabitants,  but 
it  fcarcely  numbers  eleven  thoufand.  The  caufe  of 
this  decline  may  be  found  in  the  narrow  policy  which 
actuates  the  citizens,  who  are  fo  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  burgherlhip,  and  value  themfelves  fo  much  upon 
the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  tiiat  they  feldom  deign 
to  confer  it  upon  foreigners ; and  as  this  place,  in 
common  with  all  great- cities,  experiences  a gradual 
wafts  of  people,  by  the  number  of  burials  exceeding 
that  of  births,  which  only  an  influx  of  ftrangers  can 
recruit,  this  fupply  is  flopped,  by  I'uch  fettlers  being 
incapable  of  carrying  on  any  trade,  or  engaging  in 
any  branch  of  commerce.  Some  years  fince,  a few 
perfons  among  the  magiftrates,  poffeifing  more  en- 
larging and  patriotic  views,  procured  a law,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  the  town  and  the  right  of  burgher- 
fhip  was  allowed  to  be  conferred  on  ftrangers  ; but. 
it  was  clogged  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  many  reftric- 
tions,  as  by  no  means  to  anfiwer  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Every  confideration  of  pri- 
vate intereft  and  ambition  concurred  to  preferve  its 
efficacy.  “ The  inhabitants,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ Teem- 
ed to  be  of  a referved  and  laturnine  difpofftion  ; 
whether  it  is  natural  or  affected  I cannot  tell,  but 
the  few  I converfed  with  had  fomething  uncommon- 
ly fericus  and  formal  in  their  manner.  ’ Travels,  I, 
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Here  is  a remarkable  fingularity,  which  is,  that 
the  clocks  in  the  city  of  Haft l are  always  an  hour 
fatter  than  thofe  of  thecountry;  the  cattle  for  which 
is  varioufly  related.  Among  other  reafons  ailigned, 
it  is  laid,  that  it  was  in  order  to  bring  the  fathers  of 
the  famous  council,  which  fat  here,  earlier  together, 
for  the  quicker  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; others  fay,  that 
a fun-dial  which  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  by  which  the  town  clock  has  been  regu- 
lated from  time  immemorial,  is  not  in  its  true  direc- 
tion, and  caufes  this  error,  which  prefcription  has 
rendered  lacrecl ; but  the  mod  popular  llory  is,  that 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  a confpiracy  was  form- 
ed to  enter  the  town  after  midnight,  and' to  aftaffi- 
r.ate  the  magiflrates : the  attack  was  to  be  made  when 
the  large  clock  of  the  tower,  at  one  end  of  the 
bridge,  lhould  ftrike  one:  the  artift  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  getting  intelligence  of  this,  altered  the 
clock,  and  caufed  it  to  ftrike  two  inftead  of  one, 
and  the  confpirators,  thus  bewildered,  did  not  af- 
fetnble.  To  commemorate  the  deliverance,  all  the 
.clocks  in  Bafil  have  ever  fince  ftruck  two  at  one 
o’clock,  and  lo  on.  The  Moor’s  head  on  the  tower 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of,  is  faid  to  be  a memorial  of  this  event.  It  is 
placed  near  to  this  clock  of  deliverance,  with  the 
face  turned  to  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was  to 
have  entered  the  city,  and  is  lolling  out  his  tongue 
every  minute,  in  the  moft  infulting  manner  poffible. 
Report  fays  farther,  that  this  was  originally  a piece 
of  mechanical  wit  of  the  patriotic  clock-maker  who 
fhved  the  town  ; and  who  conftrudfed  it  in  derilion 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  fo  dexteroufly  deceived. 
“ It  has  been  repaired’,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “renewed, 
and  enabled  to  truft  out  its  tongue  every  minute,  for 
thefe  four  hundred  years,  by  the  care  of  the  magif- 
trates,  who  think  fo  excellent  a joke  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.’’  Travels,  I.  343. 

About  a quarter  of  a league  without  the  city,  and 
near  the  Imall  river  Bifc,  is  a lazar-houfe,  with  a 
church  named  St.  James,  where,  in  1444,  fixteen 
hundred  Siv'tfs  bravely  fought,  for  ten  hours,  a 
l- reach  army  under  the  command  of  the  Dauphin, 
afterward  Louis  XL  conftfting  of  thirty  thoufand  men; 
the  former  were  all  killed,  except  iixteen,  but  not 
before  they  had  flain  fix  thoufand  of  the  enemy  : an 
acllon  in  many  reflects  ftrongly  refembling  the  con- 
ch: ct  of  the  renowned  Spartans  at  the  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopylae. Mr.  Coxe  fays  that  the  Swifs  i’till  talk  of 
this  aclion  with  the  warmeft  enthufiafm;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Baft  l a Kemble  every  year  at  an  inn  near 
the  foot,  in  order  to  commemorate,  in  a red  wine 
produced  from  fome  vineyards  planted  on  the  held 
of  battle,  tire  heroic  deeds  oi  their  countrymen, 
who  fo  glor’oufly  facrificed  their  lives.  This  wine 
they  call  “ the  blood  of  the  Swifs  f it  is  highly 
prized,  although  its  flavour  does  not  recommend  it.” 
Sketches,  p.  450. 


Leichstal,  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bald, 
near  the  river  Ergets,  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1381,  and  is  now  a fmall,  but  neat  town.  Here  are 
fome  Roman  antiquities. 

Walburg  is  yet  a fmaller  town,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Jura  : it  is  defended  and  commanded  by  a 
caftle  built  on  a neighbouring  rock.  The  road  from 
Geneva , Bern,  and  Soleurre  to  Baft l lies  through  this 
town. 

Augufa  Rauricorutn  was  formerly  a large  town  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but  is  now  a fmall 
village  in  the  canton  of  Bafl,  clofe  to  the  Rhine, 
and  feven  miles  to  the  eaft:  of  the  capital.  All  that 
now  remains  of  its  ancient  condition  are  a few  pil- 
lars of  marble  which  are  yet  handing,  fome  frag- 
ments of  others,  and  a cemicircular  range  of  walls, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  has  fallen  down  ; yet 
Schaeffin,  in  his  Alfatia  Illuftrata,  fays,  that  thefe 
walls  formerly  compofed  part  of  a theatre,  capaci- 
ous enough  to  receive  twelve  thoufand  fpectators. 
According  to  the  fame  antiquary,  the  marble  co- 
lumns belonged  to  a temple,  of  which  he  has  given 
a particular  defeription.  There  are  likewife  the  re- 
mains of  fome  aquedufts  which  conveyed  water  to 
the  town  from  the  diftance  of  above  twelve  miles. 

SECT.  XIII. 

The  Canton  of  FreyuuRG. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers : the 
Languages  fpoken  there  : the  Government  and  Mi- 
litary Force  of  the  Country  ; •with  a particular  De~ 
feription  of  the  City  of  Freyburg,  and  of  a remark- 
able Hermitage. 

T II  E canton  of  Freyburg,  or  Friburg, 
is  encompaffed  on  all  fides  by  the  canton  of  Berne, 
a few  places  only  excepted,  which  border  on  the 
Neuenberg  lake,  and  fome  diftrifts  belonging  in  com- 
mon to  Berne , and  Freyburg.  Its  length  from  north 
to  l'outh  is  near  forty-feven  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  twenty-feven. 

The  north-weft  parts  of  the  country  are  lefs  moun- 
tainous than  the  others,  and  confequently  produce 
plenty  of  corn  and  fruit,  and  even  fome  wine;  bat 
though  the  other  parts  are  mountainous,  they  have 
good  paftures  on  which  feed  large  herds  of  cattle, 
'i  he  inhabitants  export  great  quantities  of  cheefe  to 
France  and  other  countries,  and  receive  in  return 
money  and  fait. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  canton  are  the  Sane, 
the  Sansen,  and  the  Prove,  or  Bruw  ; the  firft  of 
which  rifes  in  the  canton  of  Berne , and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Freyburg  receives  the  fecond  at  its  iflue  out  of 
a lake,  after  which  it  joins  the  Aar,  in  the  territories 
of  Berne  and  Freyburg,  enters  the  Murter  lake,  from 
whence  it  iflues  again,  but  at  length  both  its  ftream 
and.  name  are  loft:  in  the  lake  of  Neuenburg, 
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In  this  canton  are  feven  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  fpeak  a kind  of  Patois,  or  a corrupt  medley 
of  German  and  French  ; but  in  the  town  of  Freyburg 
the  pure  German  prevails  among  perfons  of  rank, 
that  language  being  ufed  mi  the  council  in  all  pub- 
lic inflruments,  and  in  the  two  churches  ; it  is  alio 
commonly  fpoke  iu  a final!  part  of  the  town  that  lies 
toward  Bertie.  The  German  likewife  prevails  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  c-anton,  but  the  Patois  is  more  ge- 
nerally ufed. 

Both  the  town  and  the  country  are  entirely  Ca- 
tholic, and  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of 
Laufanne , who  refides  at  Freyburg.  The  whole  can- 
ton includes  under  it  a hundred  and  four  pari  fines, 
which  are  ranged  under  their  refipedtive  deaneries. — 
In  1481,  this  canton  was  received  into  the  perpetual 
union  of  the  Helvetic  body,  at  which  time  it  formed 
the  ninth  in  rank  ; but  on  the  acceffion  of  Baftl  it 
voluntarily  degraded  itfelf  to  the  tenth. 

The  arms  of  the  town  are  party  per  fede,  fable  and 
argent. 

The  military  affairs  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
■commander  in  chief,  affified  by  feven  other  perfons. 
The  burghers  of  the  town  of  Freyburg  are  divided  in- 
to four  companies  ; but  the  country  militia  confii- 
tute  eleven  regiments.  It  is  computed  that  this 
canton,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  has  the  greateft 
number  of  troops  in  the  fervice  of  France  or  any  of 
the  Hates. 

The  moft  remarkable  places  in  this  canton  are  the 
following: 

Freyburg,  or  Fribourg,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
Hands  on  a hill,  in  a very  lingular  fituation,  half  en- 
circled by  the  river  Sane  ; the  banks  whereof  are 
formed  by  naked  perpendicular  rocks:  fuch  is  its  ir- 
regularity, that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  climb 
up  feveral  parts  of  it  to  a prodigious  height  ; but 
this  inconvenience  is  counter-balanced  by  a lingular 
advantage  ; for  having  feveral  refervoirs  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  if  a fire  breaks  out  in  any  part  of 
the  town,  they,  by  opening  a lluice,  convey  a river 
to  the  very  fpot  where  it  is  immediately  wanted. — 
The  town  is  on  all  lides  environed  with  a wall  and 
towers,  though  on  the  north,  fouth,  and  eaftern  lides, 
the  rocks  might  have  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe 
works.  The  four  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
named  the  Burg , the  Aue,  the  New  Town  or  Square , 
and  the  Spital  or  Square.  In  the  firft  is  the  colle- 
giate church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  which  the  fervice  is 
performed  in  German  ; the  Hates-office  ; the  coun- 
cil-houfe,  which  Hands  on  a high  rock,  and  com- 
mands a grand  profpedt,  particularly  of  the  delight- 
ful courfe  of  the  Sane  ; a nunnery  and  a Capu- 
chin convent,  which  contains  a feminary  for  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity.  Mr.  Addifon,  fpeaking  of  this 
convent,  fays,  that  he  here  law  the  Efcargatoire, 
which  are  here  efieemed  excellent  food.  The  floor 
is  flrewed  about  half  a foot  deep  with  feveral  kinds 
of  plants,  among  which  the  fnails  nefile  all  the 
winter.  At  lent  thefe  magazines  are  opened,  and 
Vol.  II. 
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furnifh  the  befl  meagre  food  in  the  world  ; for 
their  is  no  dilli  of  filh  which  they  eHeem  compara- 
ble to  a ragout  of  fnails. 

In  the  fecond  divifion  is  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  Minor,  together  with  the  convent  of  Auguftine 
Eremites. 

In  the  third  divifion  is  the  parochial  church  of 
St.  John  the  Elder,  with  a commandery-houfe  of  that 
order  adjoining  to  it,  a Francilcan  nunnery,  and  a 
very  large  granary. 

In  the  fourth  divifion  is  the  parochial  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  a convent  of  bare-footed  friars, 
which  ferves  as  a kind  of  academy  for  philofophy, 
the  mathematics,  and  divinity.  There  is  alfo  the 
fine  college  of  Jefuits,  faid  to  be  the  moH  beautiful  in 
Swijferland  : but  it  Hands  fo  high,  that  the  afeent 
to  it  conlifls  of  fome  hundred  Heps.  This  delight- 
ful dwelling  the  fathers  have  however  been  com- 
pelled to  quit,  fince  the  fuppreflion  of  their  order 
by  papal  authority.  This  town,  according  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  6000  inhabitants. 
The  adjacent  country  exhibits  a beautiful  variegated 
feene  of  riling  grounds,  rich  meadows,  and  fine  fo- 
refis.  The  town  was  built  in  the  year  1179  by 
Berehfold  IV.  duke  of  Zai  ingen , and  about  40  years 
after  was  fold  to  Rhodolph  of  Habjbourg , who  was 
afterward  emperor,  and  founder  of  the  houfe  of 
Aujlr'm.  About  thirty  years  afterward  the  Fri- 
bourgers  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  houfe  of 
Aujlria , and  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy , but  before  the  clofe  of  that  cen- 
tury became  a free  and  independent  republic,  and 
in  the  year  1481  was  admitted,  together  with  Solo- 
thurn , a member  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

The  government  is  arifiocratical,  the  patritii,  or 
certain  privileged  families,  to  the  number  of  feventy- 
one,  being  alone  qualified  to  fit  in  the  latter  and 
greater  council  ; but  before  even  thefe  can  have  a 
lhare  in  the  government,  they  muft  be  free  of  one  of 
the  thirteen  companies  of  the  city'.  The  fupreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  great  council  of  two  hundred 
members,  who  fill  up  vacancies  which  happen  by 
death.  From  this  body  is  feledted  the  little  council 
of  twenty -four,  in  which  the  executive  power  re- 
fides  : there  is  likewife  a fecret  council  conlifiing  of 
fixty  members,  who  are  all  of  the  grand  council. — 
The  head  perfon  in  the  Hate  is  named  the  praAor, 
or  avoyer  •,  and  of  thefe  there  are  two,  who  aft  an- 
nually by  turns.  The  fenior  in  the  leffer  council  is 
always  fladtholder,  and  at  the  fame  time  colonel  of 
the  canton,  and  takes  place  next  to  the  prtetor. — 
Every  three  years  a burgomafirer  is  chofen  from 
among  the  leffer  council,  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  burghers,  and  he  has  the  power  of 
punifiiing  tome  crimes  by  his  own  perfonal  autho- 
rity. The  general  ar.d  upper  commiffarii,  of  whom 
one  or  two  may  be  elected  from  among  the  leffer  or 
greater  council,  fuperintend  the  fiefs,  jurifdiclioru, 
lorclfhips,  and  ether  poffefilons  of  the  Hate. 
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About  two  Ic'gtics  from  Frey  burg  is  an  hermitage, 
that  is  efteemed  the  greateflr  curiofity  in  thefe  parts. 
It  is  fituated  in  the  moft  agreeable  folitude  imagina- 
ble, among  woods  and  rocks.  In  this  place  an  her- 
mit lived  twenty-five  years,  who  with  his  own  hand 
had  Formed  in  the  rock  a pretty  chapel,  a fa,crifty,  a 
chamber,  parlour,  refectory,  kitchen,  cellar,  and 
other  conveniences.  Notwithstanding  the  rooms 
lie  very  deep,  his  chimney  is  carried  up  through  the 
whole  rock,  to  the  height  of  ninety-feet.  He  had 
alfo  cut  the  fide  of  the  rock  into  a fiat  for  a garden, 
and  by  laying  upon  it  wade  earth,  which  he  found 
in  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  made  fuch  a 
fpot  of  it  as  furnifhed  out  a kind  of  luxury  for  an 
hermit.  Perceiving  drops  of  water  diftilling  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  rock,  he  followed  the  veins  until 
he  made  two  or  three  fountains  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  that  at  once  ferved  his  table  and  watered 
his  little  garden. 

The  chapel  is  fixfy-three  feet  long,  thirty-fix 
broad,  and  twenty-two  in  height.  The  facrifty,  or 
veftry,  is  twenty-two  feet  both  ways,  and  fourteen 
in  height.  The  fteeple  is  feventy  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  fix  in  breadth.  The  faloon,  or 
anti-chamber,  between  the  chapel  and  the  refedlory, 
is  forty-four  feet  by  thirty-four.  The  refectory,  in 
which  were  his  bed  and  ftove,  is  twenty-one  feet 
long.  The  hall,  or  parlour,  is  thought  to  be  the 
moft  furprifing  performance,  it  being  twenty-eight 
paces  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  twenty  feet 
high,  with  four  openings  reprefenring  large  win- 
dows. At  one  end  of  it  was  his  cabinet,  with  his 
little  library.  The  cellar  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  twenty- 
five  long. 

This  hermit,  whofe  name  Was  John  de  Pre,  began 
to  hollow  the  rock  at  thirty- years  of  age,  and  faid  he 
was  twenty-five  years  in  completing  it,  having  had 
no  iort  of  affiftance  in  this  work  from  any  perfon 
but  his  valet.  The  river  Sane  flows  by  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  and  round  this  wonderful  hermitage  is  an 
eafy  defcent  covered  by  part  of  a delightful  foreft,  in 
which  are  fhady  woods  and  avenues. 

It  is  impoffible  to  view  this  ftruchire  without  a 
mixture  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  its  firft  owner,  a 
man  of  fuch  contrivance  and  induftry,  who  carrying 
back  fome  young  people  that  came  to  vifit  him  on  the 
confecrating  of  his  chapel  in  the  year  1708,  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Sane,  on  which  he  ufed  once 
a week  to  fetch  neccffaries  from  Freyburg  in  a little 
boat. 

Mr.  Coxe  fays  the  population  of  this  canton,  ex- 
clulive  of  that  of  the  town,  is  fuppofed  to  be  above 
60,000  fouls,  page  330 

SECT.  XIV. 

The  Canton  o/Solothurn,  or  SoleitrE. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The 

Religion  of  the  Inhabitants , and  a Defcription  of  the 

City  of  Solothurn. 

THE  canton  of  Solothurn,  called  by  the 
Trench  Solture , is  bounded  on  the  taft  and  fouth  by 


the  canton  of  Berne,  on  the  weft  by  the  territory  of 
Baftl  zw\  thediocefeof  that  name,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  canton  of  Bnfil , extending  on  both  fides  the 
river  Aar,  about  twelve  leagues  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  ten  where  broadeft  from  eaft  to  weft. 

It  partly  ftretches  along  the  ridges  of  Mount  Jura, 
and  partly  through  a level  country.  Its  foil  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  particularly  in  the  level  parts,  which 
yield  grain  and  fruit  ; and  in  fome  of  the  diftricls  of 
tins  canton  are  fine  woods,  paftures,  and  vineyards. 
According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  a third  part  of  the  corn 
grown  in  this  canton  may  be  exported  without  in- 
juring the  inhabitants;  but,  he  adds,  there  is  a 
great  want  of  hands  for  all  the  purpofes  of  agricul- 
ture, and  that  evil  is  perceptibly  increafing.  The 
rivers  of  this  canton  are  the  Aar,  or  Aren,  which 
is  joined  by  the  greater  Eaimat. 

In  the  whole  canton  are  two  towns  and  four  vil- 
lages. The  eftablifhed  religion  is  Popery,  except 
in  one  of  the  diftricts,  which  is  named  Buchechberg, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts,  and  the  mini- 
fters  are  nominated  by  the  city  of  Berne.  The  Po- 
pilh  churches  here  are  diftributed  among  the  dio- 
cefes  of  Con  fiance,  Bafil,  and  Laufatine. 

Solothurn  can  raifeten  thoufand  men  ; and  by  the 
confederacy  formed  in  the  year  1 668,  the  quota  of 
troops  which  this  canton  was  to  furnifh  toward 
forming  the  army  of  the  Helvetic  union,  was  600 
men.  It  was  received  into  the  Helvetic  body  in  the 
year  1481,  and  is  in  rank  the  eleventh  canton. 

Its  arms  are  party  per  felTe  gules  and  argent,  and 
its  government  ariftocratical. 

Solothurn,  in  Latin  Salodurum,  and  in  French 
Soi.eure,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  fituated  in 
47°  17'  N.  latitude,  and  in  70  3 5 ’ E.  longitude, 

in  a fertile  and  pleafant  countrv  on  a hill  by  the  river 
Aar,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  unequal  parts,  and 
the  city  is  furrounded  on  both  fides  that  river  with 
new  fortifications  of  free-ftone  at  a vaft  expence.  Its 
beft  fortifications  are,  however,  the  high  moun- 
tains that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood.  It  contains 
a collegiate  church,  with  an  abbey  dedicated  to  Sr. 
Urlina,  a very  fine  Jefuits  college,  a convent  of  bare- 
footed monks,  and  an  arfenal.  The  Jefuits  church 
is  the  fineft  modern  building  in  S-wijjerland,  and  is 
famous  for  its  paintings,  ftucco-work,  and  frontif- 
piece,  to  which  Louis  XIV.  gave  ten  thoufand  livres- 
At  a fmall  difiance  from  it  flood  the  old  cathedral, 
on  the  alcent  to  which  are  two  antique  pillars, 
which,  by  their  proportion,  feem  to  be  of  the  Tufcarx 
order,  and  belonged  to  an  old  heathen  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Hermes.  It  was  a Roman  fortification,  and 
was  called  Cajirum  Salodurenfe,  and  many  inferipti- 
ons,  medals,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  town-houfe  is  a good 
ftrufture,  and  the  arfenal  is  well  ftored  with  arms. 
The  ftreets  are  large  and  adorned  with  fountains, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  is  planted  with  very 
fine  walks. 

'l  his  city  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  French  en- 
voy to  the  cantons,  who  diftributes  from  hence  thole 
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Vu.’.l  penfionsor  fubfidies  which  the  king  his  maf- 
cer  has  ftipulated  by  treaty  to  pay  to  the  Catholic 
cantons  *,  the  amount  of  which  is  about  30,000/.  a 
year.  The  fir  ft  French  monarch  who  employed 
French  troops  m his  fervice,  and  granted  fuQndies  to 
the  ftates,  was  Louis  XI.  Louis  XIV.  entered  into 
a general  alliance  with  the  whole  Helvetic  union  in 
j 663,  but  the  Proteftant  cantons,  before  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  refuled  to  accede  to  a renewal  of 
the  treaty.  However,  a revolution  of  near  a century 
has  produced  fuch  a change  in  the  fentiments  of  thefe 
republicans,  that  in  May  l"~“j  an  alliance  was  con- 
cluded at  Soleuic  between  the  king  of  France  on  one 
fide,  and  the  thirteen  cantons  and  their  allies  on  the 
other,  which  is  to  continue  in  force  for  fifty  years. — - 
By  this  treaty  the  cantons  have  agreed  to  furnifh 
France  with  an  additional  levy  of  <5oco  men,  fliould 
that  kingdom  be  invaded  ; and  in  cafe  of  any  attack 
upon  the  Sw'fs  cantons,  or  any  of  their  allies,  the 
king  engaged  to  fend  them,  at  his  own  expence,  fuch 
fuccours  as  may  be  thought  necelTary.  By  this  alli- 
ance the  Proteftant  ftates  of  Claris  and  Appenzely 
together  with  the  town  of  Bienne , have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept fubftdies,  which  none  of  the  Proteftant  ftates  of 
SwiJJerland  ever  fubmitted  to  before. 

The  burghers  of  Sokthum  are  ranged  into  eleven 
companies,  out  of  which  both  the  greater  and  lelTer 
councils  are  elected  and  filled  up  ; and,  in  (hort, 
their  government  is  much  like  that  of  Freyburg  and 
Lucerne. 

The  lands  belonging  to  this  city  are  divided  into 
eleven  diftri&s,  in  which  are  a confiderable  number 
of  villages,  Mr.  Coxe  fuopofes  the  population  of 
this  canton  to  amount  to  between  forty  and  fifty 
thoufand  fouls^  of  which  the  capital  contains  about 
five  thoufand, 

SECT.  XV. 

The  Canton  of  Schaffhausen. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  A Defcription 
of  the  City  c/'Schaff’haulen,  with  its  Government, 
and  cf  a remarkable  CataradL 

SCHAFFHAUSEN  is  the  moft  northern  of 
all  the  cantons  of  Swijprland , and  is  for  the  moft 
part  furrounded  by  Swabia , the  canton  of  Zurich , 
and  the  Black  Foref  j extending  about  five  leagues 
fromeaft  to  weft,  and  three  from  north  to  fouth. 

This  country  produces  a good  deal  of  corn,  though 
not  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  fupplied 
with  what  they  want  from  Swabia.  It  abounds  in 
pafture,  hay,  and  fruit,  and  exports  a great  deal  of 
red  wine.  Inftead  of  lofty  mountains  it  has  fertile 
eminences.  The  Rhine  is  the  only  river  of  any  note 
in  thte  canton. 

In  the  whole  country  there  are  but  two  towns. — 
The  inhabitant*  are  Calvinifts,  and  the  pariihes,  be- 
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fides  thofe  of  Schaffhaufen , are  nineteen  in  number. 
In  1 5c  1 it  was  received  into  the  perpetual  alli- 
ance, and  thus  beesme  the  twelfth  canton. 

The  arms  of  Schaffhaufen  are  argent,  a ram  fall- 
ant  and  fable,  with  a crown  or. 

The  town  of  Schafhaufen , in  Latin  Scaphufium , and 
Probakpolis,  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  over  which  it  has 
a very  remarkable  bridge,  in  470  7’  N.  latitude,  and 
in  8°  46'  E.  longitude.  The  churches  here  are  thofe 
of  St.  John,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
largeft  in  all  Swijferland ; All  Saints  church,  called 
the  Minfter,  which  once  belonged  to  a Benedicftine 
abbey.  On  the  largeft  bell,  which  is  faid  to  weigh 
ten  tons,  and  to  be  thirty  feet  round,  is  this  inferip? 
tion  : •<  Vivos  voco,  mortuos  plango,  fulgura  frango  A 
that  is,  “ I fummon  the  living,  bewail  the  dead,  and 
{!  break  lightning.”  For  in  the  ages  of  fuperfti- 
tion  it  was  imagined,  that  bells  derived  a power  of 
difperfing  tempefts,  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  by  evil  fpi- 
rits,  from  the  baptizing  of  them,  which  was  perform- 
ed with  a deal  of  fhow  and  ceremony.  It  was  anci- 
ently called  Schifhaufen,  or  BargeAoufe,  as  here  the 
boats  coming  down  the  Rhine  from  the  lake  of  Can* 
fanpe  were  obliged  to  land  their  goods,  on  account  of 
the  cataradfs  at  Lauffen , at  which  place  they  were 
put  on  board  other  vefiels  ; hut  its  name  was  changed 
to  Schaffhaufen , which  fignifies  fheep-foid,  it  hav- 
ing probably  carried  on  a confiderable  trade  in 
fheep. 

Moft  of  the  houfes  are  painted  on  the  outfide, 
and  are  as  commodious  as  handfome  ; the  ftreets 
are  fpacious  and  clean,  adorned  with  feveral  foun- 
tains, that  have  generally  pillars  in  their  bafins, 
and  ftatues  of  William  Tell,  the  famous  archer,  or 
fome  other  deliverer  of  their  country. 

The  town  is  well  fortified  with  walls  and  towers 
even  next  the  Rhine.  Without  the  walls  are  three 
fuburbs,  in  one  of  which  is  a plentiful  fpring,  and 
near  it  is  a large  deep  quarry. 

The  bridge  here  over  the  Rhine  is  much  admired 
for  the  beauty  and  fingularity  of  its  architedlure,  and 
has  been  built  about  fifty  years  (from  1787).  The 
rapidity  of  the  river  had  carried  away  feveral  ftone 
bridges  built  upon  arches  of  the  ftrongeft  conftru&i* 
on  ; at  length  a common  carpenter,  named  Ulric  Gru- 
benman,  undertook  to  throw  a wooden  one,  of  a fingle 
arch,  acrofs  the  river,  although  it  is  more  titan  300 
feet  wide.  The  magiftrates,  however,  infilled,  that 
it  fliould  confifi  of  two  arches,  and  that  he  Ihould, 
make  ule,  for  that  purpole,  of  the  middle  pier  cf  the 
old  bridge,  which  remained  entire.  The  architect 
obeyed,  but  he  conftrufled  his  bridge  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  is  not  at  all  fupported  by  the  middle  pier ; 
and  it  would  have  been  equally  fafe,  and  conliderably 
more  beautiful,  had  it  confided  fblely  of  one  arch. — 
The  fides  and  top  of  this  bridge  are  covered,  and  the 
road  over  it  is  nearly  level.  It  is  what  the  Germans 
call  a htengewerk,  or  hanging  bridge  ; the  road  not 
being  carried  upon  the  top  of  the  arch,  but  along  the 
M m m 2 middle 
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middle  of  it,  and  there  Cnfpended.  The  middle  pier 
is  not  quite  in  a right  line  with  the  fide  piers,  which 
reft  on  each  thore,  ’out  forms,  with  them,  a very  ob- 
tuie  angle,  pointing  down  the  firearm  The  diftance 
of  this  middle  pier  from  the  fliore  next  the  town  is 
1 - 1 feet,  and  from  the  other  fide  164,  making  in  ap- 
pearance two  arches  of  a furpriftng  width,  and  form- 
ing the  moll  beautiful  perfpetftive  imaginable  when 
viewed  at  fome  diftance.  A man  of  the  flighted 
weight,  when  walking  upon  it,  feels  it  tremble  under 
him,  vet  waggons  heavily  laden  pafs  over  it  without 
danger,  and  although  in  the  latter  cafe  the  bridge 
feems  almoft  to  crack  with  the  preflure,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  fullered  the  lead  damage.  What 
fee  ms  almoft  incredible  is,  that  the  architeft  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  theory  of  mechanics,  lb  that  this  wonderful  under- 
taking was  accomplifhed  merely  by  the  force  of  natu- 
ral abilities. 

The  burghers  of  Schaffhaufen  are  computed  at  two 
thoufand  ; the  arfenal  is  far  from  being  confiderable, 
vet,  on  an  emergency,  is  fufficient  to  arm  the  townf- 
men,  and  other  fubje&s,  who,  otherwife,  are  not 
without  neceflary  arms,  every  common  inhabitant,  or 
pealant,  going  to  church  with  his  fvvord  by  his  fide  : 
and  whoever  appears  before  the  magiftrate  without 
that  weapon  and  his  cloak,  incurs  a fevere  penalty. — 
Over  great  part  cf  the  diftriift  of  Mount  Jura,  parti- 
cularly in  the  canton  of  Berne , the  men  go  to  church 
not  only  with  their  fwords,  but  with  bayonets  and 
firelocks,  which,  during  the  fervice,  they  either  keep 
by  them,  or  hang  up  in  a particular  corner  of  the 
church  ■,  an  ufage,  not  improbably  derived  from  the 
frequent  commotions  of  former  times,  and  the  wars 
with  the  Burgundians,  againft  whom,  as  an  adjacent 
and  dangerous  enemy,  it  behoved  them  to  be  conti- 
nually upon  their  guard. 

The  government  of  Schaffhaufen  is  much  more  po- 
pular than  ariftocratical.  1 he  citizens  or  burgefles 
elect  the  magiftrates,  who  are  85  in  number,  from 
whom  a great  and  little  council  is  formed,  and  to 
which  the  admiriiftration  of  affairs  is  committed,  in  a 
manner  very  nearly  rel'embling  that  of  the  Gther  can- 
tons already  treated  of. 

The  principal  trade  of  this  city  confifts  in  unlading 
of  veffeis,  and  the  exporting  of  linen,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  by  means  of  the  Rhine. 

This  city  entered  into  a league  with  Zurich  and  St. 
Call  in  1424,  and  with  Zurich,  Berne,.  Lucerne, 
Schwitz,  &c  in  1501,  and  in  1529  embraced  the 
dotftrines  of  the  Reformation.  Its  proportion  of 
troops  to  the  ! elvttic  confederacy  is  400. 

About  a league  from  Schaffhaufen , at  Laujfen , is  a 
tremendous  cataraft  on  the  Rhine,  where  that  river 
precipitates  itlelf  from  a rock  laid  to  be  leventy  feet 
i.igb,  and  ninety  paces  in  breadth. 


SECT.  XVI. 

The  Canton  of  AppenzeL. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers  : the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Manufactures,  and 
military  Strength  •,  with  a concife  Account  of  the 
Town,  of  AppenzeL 

A P P E N Z EL  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  b.y- 
tbe  Rheinthal,  on  the  fouthward  by  the  canton  ofZ«- 
rich  and  that  of  Schwitz,  on  the  weftward  by  Tccken- 
burg,  and  on  the  northward  by  the  territory  of  the 
town  and  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  extending  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  about  twenty-four  in  breadth. 

The  country  along  the  Rheinthal  is  very  fruitful, 
but  that  bordering  on  the  high  chain  of  hills  to  the 
fouthward  is  rugged  and  mountainous  yet  its  natural 
fterility  has  been  overcome  by  the  perfevering  induf- 
try  of  the  laborious  inhabitants,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  (carte  any  barren  fpots  are  to  be  feen  ; at  leaft 
they  afford  good  pafture  ; but  their  agriculture  is 
both  chargeable  and  toilfome.  The  country  produces 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  flax  in- 
abundance, and  of  extraordinary  goodnefs,  though- 
they  are  too  frequently  injured  by  the  froft  in  the 
fpring.  This  canton  alfo  produces  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  wine  to  fupply  the  whole  country  ; but  the 
white  wine  made  here  is  tart,  though  the  red  is  good  ; 
and  there  is  fuch  plenty  of  fruit,  that  vaft  quantities- 
of  cyder  and  perry  are  made  here.  Wood  abounds- 
every  where,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
fupply  the  adjacent  countries. 

This  canton  abounds  in  mineral  waters,  and  the 
rivers  and  brooks  in  moft  parts  contain  plenty  of  filh, 
particularly  of  fine  trout.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Sitter,  which  iffues  out  of  the  Alpeffee,  the  largeft 
lake  in  the  whole  country,  and  being  increafed  by  the 
rivulets  called  the  White-water,  the  Weiffach,  and  the 
Urnach , enters  the  territories  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall. 
The  Aach,  another  river  that  rifes  in  this  country, 
after  traverfing  the  territories  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
where  it  is  called  the  Goldach,  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  lake  of  Conjlance. 

There  is  only  one  town  in  the  whole  canton,  and 
no  more  than  eight  villages 4 the  other  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  being  fcattered  about.  There  are, 
however,  twenty  parifhes,  of  which  four,  with  two 
chapels  of  eafe,  are  Popifh,  and  nineteen  Calvinift. — 
From  the  year  1522,  in  which  the  Proteftant  religion 
was  firft  introduced,  till  1588,  very  great  animofity 
fubfifted  between  the  country  people  on  account  of 
religion,  till,  by  the  mediation  of  the  other  twelve 
cantons,  peace  was  reffored.  Thofe  of  the  Romifh 
church  are  in  fpiritual  matters  under  the  jurifdiffion 
of  the  bifhop  of  Conjlance. 
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The  Proteftants  annually  weave  many  thoufand 
pieces  of  linen,  which  are  either  vended  at  home,  or 
at  T rogen,  St.  Gall,  and  other  places,  and  from  thence 
exported  into  France , Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. — 
The  thread  fpun  by  the  women  at  Appenzel,  and  thofe 
beyond  the  Sitter,  is  fo  fine,  as  to  fell  for  upward  of 
fixteen  guilders  the  pound.  The  other  confiderable 
exports  of  this  canton  are  cheefe,  cattle  both  fat  and 
lean,  herfes,  wood,  and  charcoal. 

The  arms  of  this  canton  are  argent,  a bear  ereft 
fable,  with  paws  gules. 

The  common  defence  of  the  country  is  not  only 
provided  for  by  means  of  a war-office  ; but  every  man 
is  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  a mufket,  powder,  and 
ball.  Both  the  young  and  old  are  exercifed  at  certain 
periods,  and  their  arms  infpefled  from  houfe  to  houfe. 
In  each  parifh  are  five  draughts  of  their  young  men 
ranged  under  commiffion  and  non-comm:ffion  officer', 
who  are  always  ready  to  march  on  the  firft  notice. — - 
This  canton  is  able  to  bring  a confiderable  force  into 
the  field,  and  next  to  Berne,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and 
Freyburg,  is  the  moft  powerful  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy. The  Calvinifts  are  three  times  the  number  of 
the  Papifts,  the  foldiery  of  the  latter  not  exceeding 
three  thoufand  ; whereas  thofe  of  the  former  amount 
to  ten  thoufand. 

The  principal  place  in  this  canton  is  Appenzel,  in 
Latin  called  Abbatis  Celia,  which  name  it  obtained 
from  an  abbot’s  cell,  built  here  in  the  eighth  century. 
It  is  fituated  in  a delightful  valley,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Sitter,  in  470  36'  N.  latitude,  and  90  \ E.  longi- 
tude, thirty-one  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Zurich.  It  has 
one  parifh  church,  with  a convent  of  capuchins,  a 
nunnery  of  Clarifts,  an  armoury,  and  a town-houfe  : 
here  alfo  the  ancient  general  record  office  of  the 
whole  canton  is  kept,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are 
held. 

We  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  as  diftinft  a 
view  as  we  are  able  of  the  thirteen  canton?,  and  fhall 
proceed  to  thofe  bailiwics,  or  governments,  which, 
though  not  within  any  of  the  above  cantons,  are 
jointly  pofiefied  by  two  or  more  of  them  ; and  fhall 
then  proceed  to  defcribe  the  affociated  countries. 

SECT..  XVIL 

Of  the  Places  fubjecl  to  rL?  Thirteen  Cantons,  ami firjl 
of  Thurgau  : its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and 
Rivers  ; the  Manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  by  the 
Swifs  ; with  its  Government,  and  a Defcription  of 
the  Cities  of  Frauenfeld  and  Arbon. 

THE  bailiwic  of  Thurgau,  or  Thurgaw, 
t3  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  lake  of  Confance ; on 
the  fouth  by  tire  countries  belonging  to  the  prince  and 
abbot  of  St.  Gall;  on  the  weft  by  the  cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Schajfhaufen  ; and  on  the  north  by  Swabia 
and  the  Lower  Lake,  which  by  fome  is  held  to  be  a 
part  of  the  lake  of  Confance. 

Though  this  country  is  fotnewhat  mountainous  to- 
ward the  fouth,  yet  it  there  affords  rich  paftures,  and 
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its  other  parts,  which  approach  nearer  to  plains,  pro- 
duce plenty  of  grain,  with  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  as  alfo  wine.  The  fupreme  jurifdiflion  over 
that  half  of  the  lake  of  Confance  which  borders  on 
this  country,  belongs  to  thofe  cantons  that  are  fove- 
reigns  of  Thurgau. 

Its  principal  river  is  the  Thu >4  which  gives  name  to 
the  country,  and  flows  out  of  the  territcr)  of  the  ab- 
bot of  St.  Gall,  after  which  it  receives  the  Sitter,  and 
being  at  length  joined  by  the  Murk,  paffes  on  to  the 
canton  of  Zurich. 

The  country  is  populous  and  well  cultivated,  con- 
taining fix  towns,  a great  number  of  feats,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  feventy  villages.  About 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Papifts,  and  in  church 
affairs  fubjecl  to  the  bifhop  of  Confance.  The  other 
two-thirds,  who,  ever  fince  the  year  1542,  have  been 
Calvinifts,  are  divided  into  forty-nine  parifhes,  which 
are  ranged  under  three  deaneries. 

The  Thurgau  is  a very  ancient  bailiwic,  which  in 
1460  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  houfe  of  Aufria  ; but 
in  that  year  the  Swfs  being  at  war  with  arch-duke  Sf- 
gifmund,  wrefted  this  country  from  him,  and  by  the 
peace,  concluded  the  following  year  at  Confance,  it 
was  confirmed  to  them.  The  cantons  to  which  the 
fovereignty  of  this  country  belong  are,  the  eight  old 
cantons  of  Zurich , Bern , Lucerne , Uri,  Schwitz,  Un- 
derwald,  Z ug,  and  Claris.  Thefe  eight  every  two 
years  alternately  appoint  a bailiffj  who  refides  at  Frau- 
enfeld ; and  fince  the  year  1499,  the  cantons  of  Frey- 
burg and  Solothurn  have  alfo  obtained  a feat  in  its  cri- 
minal court. 

The  principal  places  in  this  bailiwic  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Frauenfeld,  in  Latin  Gynopedium , is  feated  one 
an  eminence  near  the  river  Murk,  over  which  it  has 
a bridge,  at  about  an  hour’s  diftance  from  the  place 
where  it  joins  the  Thur.  The  greateftpart  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Calvinifts,  and  within  the  town  are  two 
churches,  one  for  each  fe<ft  ; but  the  mother-church 
ftanbs  at  a fmall  diftance,  at  a place  called  Oberkirch, 
where  alfo  the  Popifh  prieft  refides,  and  the  dead  of 
both  communions  are  interred. 

Arbon,  or  Arben,  a town  in  the  prefeflurate  of 
the  fame  name,  is  fituated  on  the  lake  ot  Confance, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Arbor  Felix  of  Antoninus. 
Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts  ; but  the  reft,  a 
few  Lutheran  families  excepted,  are  all  Papifts.  It 
has  hut  one  church,  which  the  Calvinifts  and  Papifts 
make  ufe  of  alternately,  and  the  Lutherans  alfo  at- 
tend the  divine  worftup  with  the  former.  In  the  man- 
fion  refides  the  bailiff  belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Con- 
fance, who  has  a feat  both  in  the  council  and  the 
town  court,  whenever  cafes  of  trefpaffes,  or  life  and 
death,  are  to  be  tried  there  ; on  occafion  of  enacting 
any  new  laws,  or  iffuing  a new  edict ; but  has  no  vote, 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiflion  being  veiled  loleiv 
in  the  town.  The  prefident  both  of  the  council  and 
town  court  is  ftyled  the  amrnan,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  bifhop,  and  every  year  prelent ed  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  by  that  prelate’s  bailiff.  This  of- 
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ficer  muft  be  a Papift  ; but  has  no  vote.  The  town 
council  is  competed  of  fix  Calvin! ft,  and  a like  num- 
ber of  Popifli  members  \ but  the  town  clerk  is  always 
a Proteftant.  This  council  has  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  town,  and  takes  cognizance  of  every 
thing  punilhable  by  the  laws, 

SECT.  XVW. 

Of  the  Ea'diw'us  of  Rheinthal  and  Sargans,  fubjscl  to 

the  Swifs  Cantons  ; -with  a particular  Dej'cripUon  of 

the  Baths  oj  Pfeifers, 

THE  bailiwic  of  the  Rheinthal , or  Rhein 
Vale,  lies  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  its  eaftern  boundary, 
and  in  this  part  enters  the  lake  of  Con/lance  • to  the 
fouthward  it  borders  on  the  canton  of  Zurich  ; to  the 
weftward  on  the  canton  of  Appenzel , on  which  fide 
all'o  a final!  tract  of  it  terminates  on  the  territory  of 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gall ; and  to  the  northward  it  is 
bounded  by  the  lake  of  Conjlance.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Upper  and  Under  Rhein  Vale. 

The  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  a great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent wine,  the  firft  vines  being  planted  here  fo  long 
ago  a«  about  the  year  918.  At  the  foot  of  the  Conner 
or  G amor  hill,  in  the  Upper  Rhein  Vale,  is  a famous 
cryftal-p’t,  in  which  are  found  many  thoufand  quin- 
tals of  yellow,  brown,  and  white  cryftal,  all  hard  and 
tranfparent. 

In  this  whole  trafl  are  only  two  towns.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts,  and  compofe 
nine  pari  flies,  whole  minifters  are  chofen  from  the 
univerfity  of  Z/.o  ich. 

The  inhabitants  of  Appenzel  purchafed  this  landgra- 
vate  in  146c  ; but  in  1490  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to 
the  cantons  of  Zurich , Lucerne,  S.  hivitz,  and  Claris , 
which  at  the  fame  time  admitted  thole  of  Uri,  Under- 
no  aid,  and  Zug,  into  a participation  with  them  ; as 
in  1500  they  alfo  did  Appenzel j arid  in  1712  all  the 
eight  cantons  concurred  in  paying  the  (lime  mark  of 
regard  to  Be  ne.  Thus  the  territorial  fovereignty  be- 
longs to  nine  different  cantons,  which  alternately  ap- 
point a bailiff  over  it  every  two  years,  who  refides  at 
Rheinec  ; but  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  enjoys  half  of  the 
juridical  power,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Upper  Rhein  Vale  come  into  his  coffers. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  five  courts,  over 
each  of  which  are  two  ammans,  one  appointed  by  the 
nine  cantons,  and  the  other  by  the  abbot  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  principal  pHces  in  the  Rheinthal  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  the  Upper  Rheinthal  is  Altstetten,  a fmall 
town,  in  which  the  abbey  of  St.  Gail  is  polfelTed  of 
the  lower  jurifditftion,  and  fome  particular  preroga- 
tives, which  are  exercifed  by  an  amman  and  twelve 
judges.  The  firft  of  thefc  officers  is  chofen  out  of 
three  felect  perfons  among  the  burghers.  From  the 
courts  in  this  town  caufes  are  removed  to  the  aulic 
council  of  St.  Gall ; and  of  the  amercements,  one- 


third  belongs  to  the  regent  cantons,  one-third  to  the 
abbey  of  St  Gall,  and  the  other  third  to  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  intermixed,  fome  being  Calvi- 
nifts, and  others  of  the  Romijh  church.  In  1410  the 
town  was  facked  and  laid  wafte  by  the  Aujh  ians,  and 
it  has  never  fince  recovered  its  former  grandeur. 

In  the  Leaver  Rhein  Vale  the  only  town  is  that  of 
Rheine,  a fmall  place  feated  on  the  Rhine , but  the 
capital  of  the  Rhein  Vale,  and  the  refidence  of  the  bai- 
liff of  the  cantons.  In  1410  and  1445  this  town  was 
deftroyed  by  fire. 

The  country  of  Sargans  is  feated  on  the  Rhine 
near  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and,  though  very 
mountainous,  breeds  great  numbers  of  fat  cattle, 
while  the  valleys  produce  grain  and  fruit.  In  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Gunz  are  found  three  fpecies  of  ore, 
black,  red,  and  afli-coloured,  which  on  fufion,  after 
a proper  mixture,  without  any  other  procefs,  yields 
a genuine  fteei. 

In  this  country  are  two  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  partly  Calvinifts  and  partly  Papifts.  The 
former  have  their  minifters  from  the  univerfity  of 
Zurich,  and  the  latter  in  ecclefiaftica!  affairs  are  un- 
der the  bifhop  of  Chur . 

The  country  was  anciently  fubjeft  to  the  counts  of 
TV erdenberg , from  whom  it  was  alienated  •,  but  in 
1436  reverted  to  them  again.  The  people  then  en- 
tering into  a perpetual  community  of  rights  with  the 
city  of  Zurich,  the  count,  in  1437,  alfo  formed  a 
perpetual  community  of  territorial  rights  with 
Schwitz  and  Glaris,  and  permitted  the  caftles  of 
Freudenberg  and  Neidberg  to  be  garrifoned  with  Auj- 
trians.  This  alarming  both  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  the  city  of  Zurich,  the  latter  inftantly 
marched  two  thoufand  men  into  the  country,  who 
laying  fiege  to  the  two  caftles,  took  and  demolifhed 
them.  On  this  count  Henry  of  TV :rdcnbcrg  mort- 
gaged the  whole  country  to  the  cantons  of  Schwitz 
and  Glaris,  for  the  fum  of  eighteen  hundred  florins, 
with  a view  of  letting  them  at  variance  with  Zurich . 
Accordingly  they  came  to  an  open  rupture,but  a peace 
was  foon  concluded,  and  in  5485,  George  count  of 
Werdenberg  fold  this  country  to  the  feven  old  confe- 
derate cantons,  which,  in  1712  admitted  Berne  to  a 
ihare  of  the  regency.  Thefe  eight  cantons  fent  in 
their  refpeffve  turns  a bailiff  to  Sargans. 

The  principal  places  in  this  country  are, 

Sargans  or  Saragans,  the  capital,  which  is  feat- 
ed near  the  Rhine , and  is  the  refidence. of  the  bailiff 
fent  by  the  cantons,  who  chooles  an  avoyer,  who  is 
always  a burgher  of  the  town. 

Pfeffeks,  in  Latin  Fabarium , and  in  French  Fa- 
viere,  is  famous  for  its  rich  Benedichne  abbey  and  for 
its  baths.  The  former  Hands  on  the  river  Caminge, 
about  two  leagus  from  Sargans  on  a high  mountain, 
and  its  abbots  are  ftyled  princes  of  the  empire  j yet 
the  cantons,  being  fovereigm  of  the  country,  are 
both  infpeffors  and  protectors  of  the  abbey  and  its 
territories.  The  baths  are  feated  in  a valley  at  the 
bottom  of  two  fteep  rocks  or  mountains,  throii  , . 
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which  the  river  Tamin  rufhes  down  with  a frightful 
noife.  The  crags  of  the  rocks  advance  fo  as  to  form 
a kind  of  arch.  The  defcent  to  the  baths  was  firft 
by  ropes,  as  into  a well,  afterward  a paffage  was 
made  down  to  them  by  wooden  bridges  faftened  to 
one  another,  and  fufpended  between  the  rocks,  2nd 
then  with  infinite  labour  they  built  the  bagnios  and 
lodging  rooms  ; but  they  were  fo  darkened  by  the 
rocks,  that  they  were  forced  to  light  up  candles  at 
noon-day.  In  1629  thefe  buildings  were  all  burned 
down,  but  the  next  year  the  abbot  caufed  others  to 
be  erefted,  in  a pleafanter  and  more  lightfome  place, 
by  cutting  palTages  in  the  rock,  and  erecting  wooden 
bridges,  where  the  earth  was  wanting.  The  water 
is  perfectly  clear,  without  either  tafte  or  ftnell.  It 
generally  rifes  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  goes 
quite  away  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  im- 
pregnanted  with  the  fpirits  of  fuiphur,  nitre,  vitriol, 
and  of  feveral  metals,  particularly  gold.  It  is  hot 
in  the  fecond  degree,  and  good  againlt  feveral  dif- 
tempers,  particularly  obftrudlions  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  pains  in  the  head,  epilepfies,  apoplexies, 
deafnefs,  weak  eyes,  pally,  obfirudtions  of  the  vi- 
fcera,  fifiulas,  ulcers,  &c. 

SECT.  XIX. 

Of  the  Bailiwics  of  Gaffer,  Utznach,  Gams,  and 

the  Town  and  Difricl  of  Rapperfchywl,  fubjcEl  to 

the  Swifs  Cantons. 

GASTER  or  Gastal,  in  Latin  Cafra , 
borders  to  the  eaftward  on  the  country  of  Sargans  ; 
to  the  fouthward  on  the  lake  of  Wallen /}adt  or  IVal- 
Jlat , and  the  cantons  of  Claris  and  Schwitz  ; to  the 
welhva-rd  on  Utznach  ; and  to  the  northward  on  the 
territory  of  1 ockenburg.  It  is  in'  fome  parts  moun- 
tainous ; but  is  very  fertile.  This  country  was  mort- 
gaged by  the  houfe  of  Aufria , in  1438,  to  the  can- 
tons of  Schwitz  and  Claris,  which  ftill  continue  in 
pofleffion  of  it.  Thefe  two  cantons,  as  fovereigns  of 
the  dillrift,  govern  it  by  a bailiff  who  holds  his  of- 
fice two  years,  and  is  appointed  by  them  in  turns. 
With  every  new  bailiff  the  people  renew  their  ho- 
mage, and  that,  officer  fwears  to  maintain  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  With  refpeft  to  the  canton  of 
Claris,  it  is  obfervable,  that  when  that  canton  no- 
minates a bailiff,  he  is  only  chofen  by  the  Papifts 
out  of  their  own  body.  His  officers  are  an  under 
bailiff,  who  is  elected  by  the  regent  cantons,  with  a 
treafurer,  a recorder,  a ferjeant,  and  a meffenger 
chofen  by  the  people. 

The  country  court  is  compofed  of  nine  judges, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  a bailiff,  as  preiiJent,  an- 
nually hold  three  feffions  in  the  town-houfe  of  Schanis 
to  decide  civil  caufes  without  appeal,  and  impofe  fines 
for  petty  trefpafles  ; but  in  amercements  for  greater 


crimes,  one-half  belongs  to  the  town,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  regent  cantons. 

the  principal  place  in  this  country  is, 

Schanis,  or  Schennis,  a town  lituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lintk,  or  Lint.  It  has  a church  and 
council-houfe,  with  an  abbey  for  ladies,  the  abbefs 
of  which  is  reckoned  a princefs  of  the  empire ; and 
though  the  ladies  under  her  infpeftion  are  permitted 
to  marry,  yet  {he  mu  ft  devote  herfelf  to  a fingle 
life.  The  patronage  and  fovereignty  of  this  abbev, 
which  has  very  large  poffeffions,  is  vefted  in  the  two 
regent  carttons. 

Thr  diftrift  of  Utznach  lies  between  Gafer,  Toc- 
henburg,  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Schwitz,  and  the 
territory  of  the  town  of  Rapperfcwbyl.  It  was  once 
a county  of  itfelf,  which  was  mortgaged  by  the  heirs 
of  Frederic  count  7 ockenburg  to  the  cantons  of  Schwitz 
and  Glut  is.  The  inhabitants  of  this  diftrift,  as  well 
as  the  former,  are  of  the  Romifh  religion  ; and  the 
above  cantons,  every  two  years,  appoint  a new  bai- 
liff over  it,  who  is  prefented  to  the  people  at  Utznacb  j 
and  upon  this  occafion  they  renew  their  homage. 

It  contains  only  Utznach,  a fmall  town,  which  has 
a praetor  and  council  of  its  own,  with  five  or  fix  vil- 
lages. 

The  county  of  Gams  is  very  fmall,  and  lies  be- 
tween the  counties  of  W srdenberg  and  Tockenburg,  and 
the  lordfhip  of  Saxe.  In  1497  the  inhabitants  put 
themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  cantons  of 
Schwitz  and  Claris,  with  the  referve,  however,  of 
their  liberties  ; and  it  is,  like  the  former,  governed 
by  a bailiff.  It  contains  only  a village  or  two,  and 
a few  feat tered  houfes. 

The  town  of  Rapperschwyl,  in  Latin  Ruperts 
Villa,  Hands  on  an  eminence,  near  the  above  lake, 
over  which  it  has  a bridge  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
paces  in  length,  reaching  to  a point  of  land  which 
advances  a great  way  into  the  lake.  The  town  has 
fome  fortifications,  with  a pretty  ftrong  caftle.  The 
inhabitants  both  of  the  town  and  its  precinc!  are  of 
the  Romifh  church,  and  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs  fub- 
je<51  to  the  bilhop  of  Chur,  who  has  a Capuchin  con- 
vent here.  Its  magiftracy  confifts  of  the  little  and 
great  council,  tire  former  of  whom  are  compofed  of 
twelve,  and  the  latter  of  twenty-four  members.  It 
was  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  AuJlria , but  in  1464  the 
inhabitants  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  Underwal'd,  and  Claris, 
with  a referve,  however,  of  its  liberties ; yet  thefe 
were  at  laft  feized,  but  in  1712  were  reftored,  and  the 
country  now  remains  under  the  fovereignty  of  Zurich, 
Berne,  and  Claris.  The  inhabitants,  in  teffimony 
of  their  gratitude  to  thefe  cantons  for  procuring 
them  a reftoration  of  their  liberties,  by  treaty,  have 
placed  the  following  infeription  over  the  gates  of  thd 
town : 

“ Amicis  Tutoribus  floret  libertas.” 
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SECT.  XX. 

Of  the  County  of  Baden. 

Its  Situation,  Rivers,  and  Produce.  The  manner  in 
•which  it  became  fubjecl  to  the  bwifs.  Its  Govern- 
ment, a Defcription  oj  the  City  of  Baden,  and  of 
its  Baths. 

T II E county  of  Baden  is  feated  on  the 
Argaii , or  Ergoiv,  being  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
t lie  river  Aar ; on  the  north  by  the  Rhine  : and  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  canton  of  Zurich  ; though 
feveral  villages  belonging  to  it  lie  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Aar  and  Rhine.  The  Limmat  pafles  ahnoft  di- 
rectly through  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  mingles 
with  the  Aar , which  a little  before  its  conflux  with 
it  is  joined  in  the  cliftritft  by  the  Reus. 

The  whole  territory  in  general  abounds  with  fruit 
and  grain,  particularly  on  the  Limmat  and  Aar, 
where  it  produces  good  wine  : it  likewife  yields  great 
quantities  of  good  iron  ore. 

In  this  trail;  are  only  three  towns.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Papifts,  under  the  jurif- 
diciion  of  the  bifliop  of  Corf  mice,  and  the  reft  are 
Calvinifts,  except  a few  Jews,  who  are  tolerated. 

This  country  anciently  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Aufiria,  but  in  1415  the  archduke  Frederic  being 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  excommuni- 
cated by  the  council  of  Conjlatice,  the  inhabitants  of 
Schmitz  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  town  and 
country  ; on  which  the  emperor  Sigifmund  mortgaged 
it  the  fame  year  to  the  city  of  Zurich,  for  four  thou- 
iand  five  hundred  guilders  5 and  that  city,  out  of 
mere  focial  friendfhip,  admitted  the  cantons  of  Lu- 
cerne, Schaviiz , Underpaid,  Z. tig,  and  Glaris,  into 
a (hare  of  the  mortgage  ; and  afterward  the  city  of 
Berne  and  the  canton  of  Uri  received  the  fame  mark 
of  regard.  Thefe  eight  old  confederate  cities  and 
cantons  were  proprietors  of  this  country,  over  which 
they  every  two  years  alternately  appointed  a bailiff, 
till  the  'I'ockenbttrg  war  in  1 71  a,  when  the  regent  Ca- 
tholic cantons  of  Lucerne , Uri,  Schuvitz,  Under- 
•vcald , and  Z ug,  having  thrown  a garrilon  into  the 
town  of  Baden,  the  cities  of  Berne  and  Zurich  made 
themfelves  matters  of  it,  and  the  five  above-menti- 
oned Catholic  cantons,  at  the  peace  of  Arau , gave 
up  their  fhare  in  the  regency  of  the  county,  Glaris 
alone  excepted. 

Thus  the  cities  of  Zurich  and  Berne  pofiefs  feven 
parts  of  the  regency  of  this  county,  the  eighth  be- 
longing to  Glaris.  By  virtue  of  this  right  the  former 
nominate  the  bailiff  fourteen  years  fucceffively,  after 
which  Glaris  takes  its  turn  for  two  years.  The  above 
two  cities  have,  however,  each  their  option,  whether 
the  bailiff  fo  nominated  Avail  continue  during  feven 
years,  or  another  be  appointed  at  pleafure. 

The  bailiff  refides  in  the  town  of  Baden;  but 
judges  only  in  f’uch  civil  caufies  as  are  brought  before 
kirn  by  appeal,  from  the  courts  which  are  held  almoft 


in  every  village,  and  the  members  are  elected  from 
among  the  feveral  parifhes,  the  under  bailiff  fitting  as 
prefident. 

Baden,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  fituated  on 
the  Limmat,  over  which  it  has  a bridge,  which, 
though  of  confiderable  length,  has  neither  walls  nor 
rails  to  it.  The  town  is  feated  in  470  35  N.  latitude, 
and  in  8°  15'  E longitude,  between  two  very  high 
hills  on  both  fides  the  river,  and  has  two  cattles  ; the 
new  one  lies  on  the  other  fide  the  Limmat , oppofite 
the  town,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  bailiff,  for 
whole  convenience,  in  1734,  great  improvements 
were  made.  Its  inhabitants  are  partly  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  partly  Calvinifts. 

The  Baths,  to  which  the  grandeur  of  this  city,  as 
well  as  its  origin,  is  chiefly  owing,  were  famous  fo 
long  ago  as  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  baths 
are  about  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the  town,  on 
both  fides  the  river  Limmat.  The  largeft  of  them 
are  at  Imrapen,  a pretty  little  borough,  which  confifts 
of  handfome  houfes  feated  on  an  eminence,  and  has 
a church  dedicated  to  the  Three  Kings.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  water  is  conveyed  by  no  lefs  than  fixty 
canals  to  the  feveral  inns  and  private  houfes.  They 
come  from  feveral  fprings  by  the  fide  of  the  river, 
and  it  is  faid  from  one  in  the  midft  of  the  river  itfelf. 
The  waters  are  hot  in  the  third  degree,  being  impreg- 
nated with  a great  deal  of  fulphur,  as  well  as  a mix- 
ture of  allum  and  nitre.  The  fprings  always  rife  the 
fame,  without  increafe  or  decreafe  ; but  are  thought 
to  have  mod  virtue  about  the  beginning  of  May  and 
September,  becaufe  they  then  abound  molt  with  the 
flowers  of  the  fulphur. 

The  water  is  good  for  drinking  as  well  as  bathing, 
and  recommended  for  the  cure  of  diftempers,  not 
only  of  the  hot  kind,  as  fevers  ; but  for  thofe  pro- 
ceeding from  cold  humours,  pains  in  the  head,  ver- 
tigoes, & c.  diforders  in  the  breaft  and  bowels,  afth- 
mas,  obilnnftions,  and  particularly  the  diforders  pe- 
culiar to  women.  In  the  centre  of  the  place  is  the 
poor’s  bath,  called  St.  Verena’s,  formed  by  a fpring 
that  rifes  in  the  very  middle  of  the  ftreet.  Here  the 
poor  people  bathe  in  a place  quite  open  to  the  ftreet, 
and  its  water  being  efteemed  a cure  for  fterility  in 
women,  it  is  faid  that  lcarce  any  young  woman  of 
diftinffion  marries  in  this  country  without  making  it 
an  article  in  the  marriage-contraft,  that  her  hufband 
lhall  take  her  every  year  to  the  baths  of  Baden,  the 
ladies  being  here  permitted  to  wear  thofe  dr effes,  and 
allowed  thofe  diverfions,  that  are  prohibited  in  other 
parts  of  SiviJ/erland.  Blainville  obferves,  that  thofe 
who  bathe  in  the  public  baths,  who  are  generally  fuch 
cannot  afford  the  expence  of  the  private  ones,  have  as 
their  ftioulders  cupped  in  them,  and  that  inftead  of 
cupping-glafles,  they  ufe  large  horns  of  rams  or  bucks; 
fo  that  in  thefe  baths  are  fometimes  feen  two  or  three 
hundred  naked  perfons  of  both  iexes  with  horns  on 
their  ftioulders.  The  people  who  ftay  at  Imrapen  for 
the  ufe  of  the  baths,  are  obliged  to  buy  the  water 
they  ufe  for  drinking  and  drelling  their  victuals,  it 
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being  brought  From  Baden,  cr  Tome  fprings  rn  the 
other  fide  of  the  Lvnrr.cit , the  water  of -that  riser  be- 
ing always  thick  and  muddy,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
courfe  among  the  rocks  and  fand. 

The  harbour  on  the  river  belongs  to  the  town  ; but 
* the  cuftoms  to  the  cantons  of  Zir  ich  and  Berne.  The 
inferior  magiftrates  are  appointed  by  the  governor  or 
bailiff,  and  thefe  with  the  judges  of  each  diftricV,  de- 
cide caufes  in  his  name  ; but  capital  caufes  are  deter- 
mined by  twenty-four  judges,  who  are  chofen  out  of 
the  whole  county  by  the  bailiff;  but  he  has  power  to 
mitigate  their  fentence.  The  great  council  coniifts  of 
forty  members  ; but  theleffer,  which  is  only  of  twelve, 
and  included  in  the  greater,  decide  caufes  civil  and 
criminal;  and  thefe  two  councils  choofe  the  praetor, 
the  treaiurer,  and  other  magiftrates. 

SECT.  XXI. 

Of  that  Part  of  the  Count)  ies  ftbjecl  to  the  Swifs  termed 
“ the  Free  Provinces,”  their  Situation,  Extent, 
Produce,  and  Government ; with  a Defcription  of 
the  frte  independent  Towns  of  Bremgarten  and  Mel- 
lingen. 

THE  Free  Provinces  contain  a tract  of  land 
and  certain  villages  lying  along  the  river  Rufs,  which 
traverfes  all  the  eaftern  border  of  this  country,  which 
is  bound  toward  the  north  by  the  county  of  Baden  ; 
to  the  eaftvvard  by  the  cantons  of  Z urich  and  Zug  ; 
to  the  fouthward  by  that  of  Lucerne , and  to  the  weft- 
ward  by  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Berne. 

This  country  produces  great  plenty  of  grain  and 
fruit.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Popifh  religion, 
and  in  fpiritual  affairs  are  fubjeftl  to  the  bifliop  of  Con- 
fiance.  They  were  formerly  free ; but  at  length  be- 
came fubjeftt  to  the  houfe  of  Aujiria.  The  emperor 
Sigifmund  having,  in  1415,  put  Frederic,  arch-duke 
of  Aujiria  under  the  ban,  and  engaged  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  to  invade  his  territories,  the  troops  of 
Lucerne  alone  took  poffeflion  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Free  Provinces,  and  determined  to  retain  them  ; 
but  were  oppofed  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Zug, 
Schwitz,  JJndcrwald , and  Claris,  who  claimed  their 
refpettive  fhares,  as  having  taken  the  field  at  the  time 
they  were  conquered  : it  having  been  previoufly 
agreed,  that  what  any  one  or  more  cantons  fhould 
conquer  after  the  others  were  in  the  field,  fhould  be 
efteemed  conquered  by  the  whole  body.  This  pro- 
duced a conteft  that  lafted  ten  years,  till  at  length, 
in  1425,  Berne  ceded  the  Free  Provinces  to  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Schwitz,  Underwald,  and 
Glaris.  Uri  alfo  refigned  all  fhare  in  them  ; but  in 
1532,  that  canton  was  admitted  into  the  co-regency. 
At  the  fecond  peace  of  Arau , in  1712,  it  was  agreed, 
that  a boundary  line  Fhould  be  drawn  From  Lunkho- 
fen  to  Farwangen , and  that  all  below  it  fhould  be  the 
property  of  Berne,  and  Zurich  alone  ; but  that  all 
above  it  fhould  continue  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  fe- 
ven  cantons  to  which  it  had  been  hitherto  fubjeft, 
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though  Berne  was  afterward  received  into  the  co- re- 
gency of  the  fame. department.  Tims  the  Ft  \ P 0- 
vinccs  have  ever  fince  been  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower. 

1 he  Upper  Free  Provinces  lie  to  the  fouth  of  the 
boundary  line,  and  their  government  is  vetted  in  t re 
eight  old  cantons  of  the  confederacy,  that  is,  in  Zu- 
rich, Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwitz,  Unde:  wald,  Z.ug, 
and  Claris,  tire  laft  of  which  every  fourteen  vears 
appoints  a bailiff  over  them.  This  officer,  however, 
inftead  of  reikling  there,  vifitsthem  only  in  fpring 
and  autumn,  when  the  courts  are  held  ; when,  with- 
out any  colleague  or  affiftant,  he  decides  all  caufes 
brought  before  him,  and  inflicts  penalties  on  delin- 
quents. In  the  interval  alfo,  if  two  parties  delire  his 
attendance,  he  repairs  thither  ; but  it  is  at  their  ex- 
pence, as  he  does  likewife  on  any  important  affairs 
that  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

The  firft  hearing  of  all  civil  caufes  is  held  at  the 
courts  of  the  feveral  provinces,  under  the  prefident- 
fhip  of  the  under  bailiffs.  From  thefe  courts  appeals 
are  carried  firft  to  the  bailiff,  who  paftes  his  verdicl 
fingly  ; but  if  after  this  any  of  the  parties  think 
themfelves  aggrieved,  they  are  at  liberty  to  carry  the 
caufe  before  the  deputies  of  the  regent-cantons,  and 
afterward  from  thefe  again  to  the  cantons  themfelves. 

In  capital  cafes  the  recorder  ufually  fends  informa- 
tion of  the  criminals  to  the  bailiff,  who  generally 
commiffions  him,  in  conjunction  with  an  under  bai- 
liff', to  try  them,  for  which  purpofe  he  orders  a court 
to  be  held,,  and  in  his  abfence,  even  to  pafts  fentence 
on  the  convicts  ; but  this  fentence  muft  be  tranfmitted 
to  him,  either  to  be  confirmed  or  mitigated.  If  it  be 
death,  he  goes  with  the  judges  to  the  uftual  place  of 
execution,  which  is  in  the  high  road  between  Brem- 
garten and  Woollen,  where  the  fentence  is  openly  pro- 
nounced, after  which  the  execution  immediately  fol- 
lows. 

The  Lower  Free  Provinces,  which  lie  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  boundary  line,  have,  fince  the  year  1712, 
been  under  the  fovereignty  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  Gla- 
ris only  retaining  the  feventh  part,  which  belonged 
to  it  before,  and  every  fourteenth  year  putting  in  3 
bailiff  for  two  years  ; whereas  Zurich  and  Brrne  are 
poffeffed  of  that  privilege  every  two  years  alternately. 
The  proceedings  here,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
and  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  government,  arc 
the  fame  as  in  the  Upper  Free  Provinces. 

We  fhall  now  give  feme  account  of  the  towns  of 
Bremgarten  and  Mellingen , or  Meldingen. 

JBrRmgarten  is  fituated  on  the  river  Reus,  be- 
tween the  Lower  Dee  Provinces  and  the  county  of 
Baden,  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Zwig.  The  town 
is  divided  into  Upper  anti  Lower : the  former  {lands 
high,  but  the  latter,  in  which  is  the  parilh  church, 
with  a Franciftcan  nunnery,  is  leafed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Reus,  over  which  it  has  a bridge,  and  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  it  a Capuchin  convent.  It  is  a place  of 
great  trade,  particularly  in  making  paper.  The  in- 
habitants are  of  the  Romfh  church,  and  within  the 
diocefe  of  Conjlance.  The  town,  which  was  fermer- 
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lv  imperial,  lias  undergone  lever -1  revolutions,  and  is 
now  1 1 )■  ct  to  the  cantons  <>1  / urich , Bunt.,  and 
Ci laris.  l'iie  regency  coffifb  of  the  little  and  great 
council  ; the  former  is  compofed  of  twelve  members, 
among  whom  are  two  praetors,  or  avoyers,  who, 
when  they  enter  upon  their  cilice,  take  a formal  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  deputies  of  Berne,  Zurich,  and 
Cla  ss,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  for  auditing  the 
public  accounts.  The  great  council  confifts  of  forty 
members,  out  of  whom  is  elected  the  town  court, 
appeals  from  which  are  firft  carried  to  the  little  and 
great  council,  and  from  thence  to  the  deputies  of  the 
regent  cantons  at  the  annual  meeting  •,  and  laftly, 
even  to  the  cantons  themfelves.  All  criminal  and 
capita!  cafes  are  immediately  tried  before  both  coun- 
cils, the  town  being  polleiled  of  the  privilege  of  be- 
heading and  hanging. 

Mellingen  is  a little  Popifh  town,  with  one 
church,  feated  on  the  river  Rt/fr,  and  is  at  prefent 
lubject  to  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Claris.  Mr.  Addifon, 
who  vifited  this  town,  gives  a more  particular  and  a 
more  entertaining  account  of  it  than  any  author  we 
have  feen.  It  contains,  fays  he,  an  hundred  citizens, 
and  about  one  thoufand  fouls.  The  government  is 
modelled  after  that  of  the  other  cantons,  as  much  as 
it  is  poffible  for  fo  fmall  a community  to  imitate  thole 
of  a large  extent  : for  which  reafon,  though  they 
have  but  little  bufmefs,  they  have  all  the  variety  of 
officers  and  councils  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
hates  ; they  have  a town-houfe  adorned  with  the 
arms  of  their  protectors,  and  three  councils  ; the 
great  council  of  fourteen,  the  little  council  of  ten, 
and  the  privy  council  of  three.  The  chief  perfons 
of  the  hate  arc  the  two  avoyers  ; and  when  our  au- 
thor was  there,  the  reigning  avoyer  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  fon  to  the  inn-keeper  where  he  lodg- 
ed, the  father  having  enjoyed  the  fame  honour  be- 
fore him.  The  revenue  of  this  high  poll  amounts  to 
about  thirty  pounds  a year.  A river  which  runs 
through  their  dominions  puts  them  to  the  expence  of 
a very  large  wooden  bridge,  which  is  covered  over 
head  like  the  reft  in  SivifJ'erland.  All  who  travel 
over  it  pay  a certain  toll  for  its  maintenance,  and  the 
French  ambaffiador  frequently  palling  this  way,  his 
mafter  allows  the  town  a penfion  of  twenty  pounds 
llerling  a year  ; on  which  account  they  are  extreme- 
ly induftrious  in  railing  all  the  men  they  can  for  his 
fervice.  The  preferving  this  bridge,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  dues  arifing  from  it,  are  the  grand  con- 
cerns which  employ  the  councils  of  ftate.  Addifon’s 
Travels,  page  272. 

There  are  alfo  the  four  dil trials  of  Schivattenburgh, 
Marten,  Grandfon,  and  Efchalens , which  are  fubject 
to  Berne  and  Frey  burg,  who  alternately  appoint  prte- 
tors  over  them,  whole  office  lafts  for  five  years ; but 
thefe  are  little  diftricts  that  contain  no  place  of  any 
confequence. 


SECT.  XXI  r. 

Of  the  [even  Italian  Bailiwics  fubject  to  the  Swifs  Can- 
tons, namely,  Bellinzona,  Riviera,  the  Valle  de 
Blegno,  Lugano,  Locarno,  Vul  Maggia,  and 
Mendris. 

I N the  feven  Italian  bailiwics  the  inhabitants 
are  univerfally  Papifts,  and  fpeak  the  Italian  language. 
The  three  firft  of  thefe  belong  to  the  cantons  of 
Schivitz,  Uri,  and  Underwald ; and  the  other  four 
to  the  cantons  in  general,  excepting  only  Appenzcl, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  acquiflticn  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  bailiwic  of  Bf.i.linzonA, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  eaftward  by  the  Upper  Gri- 
[ons  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  to  the  fouthward  by 
the  bailiwic  of  Laws  and  Locarno,  to  the  weftward 
alfo  by  Locarno,  and  to  the  northward  by  the  bailiwic 
of  Riviera. 

A part  of  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Ticino,  into 
which  the  Alfa  difeharges  itfelf.  The  hills  and 
mountains  afford  excellent  pafturage  for  cattle,  and 
likewife  abound  in  cheftnuts  ; and  the  plain  near  Bcl- 
litvzona  produces  good  wine.  Ail  the  parifhes,  three 
excepted,  which  are  in  the  diocele  of  Milan , are  un- 
der the  biffiop  of  Como. 

I11  the  year  1500  the  to-vn  of  Bellinzona  fubmitted 
to  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schivitz,  and  Underaua/d ; 
and  three  years  after  it  was  ceded  to  them  as  their 
abfolute  property  by  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France  : and 
this  cellion  was  ratified  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  duke 
of  Milan , in  acknowledgment  of  their  having  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  dutchy.  F.very  two  years  thefe 
cantons  alternately  nominate  a fteward,  or  bailiff,  un- 
der the  title  of  com  miliary,  which  is  always  the  per- 
fon  whom  the  two  preceding  years  had  difeharged 
that  office  in  the  bailiwic  of  Riviera.  Every  year  too 
each  of  the  regent  cantons  fends  a deputy  to  Bellin- 
zona, to  audit  the  commiffitry’s  accounts,  to  hear  ap- 
peals, and  to  tranfacl  other  public  affairs. 

The  principal  place  in  this  bailiwic  is, 

Bei.i.inzona,  or  Bei  lentz,  a large,  trading,  and 
well  fortified  town,  fituated  in  a plain  near  the  con- 
flux of  the  Ticino  and  the  Miefa.  Almoft  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a large  fquare  ftands  the  manfion-houfe  of  the 
commiffary.  The  collegiate  and  abbey  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Stephen  is  a handfome  building,  and  in 
the  fuburbs  without  the  town,  are  two  convents  and 
one  nunnery,  each  having  its  church,  betides  an  edi- 
fice called  the  Refidence,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a college,  in  which  the  abbey  of  Einjidlen  ap- 
points profefiors  for  the  inftruclion  of  youth  in  hu- 
manity and  moral  theology.  The  town  ftands  be- 
tween three  hills  that  command  it  every  way,  and 
have  each  a llrong  old  caftle  fortified  in  the  ancient 
tafte,  and  provided  with  cannon.  In  one  of  them 
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refides  the  caftellan  of  Uri,  in  the  fccond  the  caftel- 
lan  of  Schwitz,  and  in  the  higheft  that  of  Under- 
paid. 

The  bailiwic  of  Riviera,  or  Polese,  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  bailiwic  of  Bellinzona/  to  the 
weftward  on  that  of  Locarno , or  Lugarus ; to  the 
northward  by  the  Valle  di  Blcgno  and  Liviner  ,■  and  to 
the  eaftvvard  by  the  Upper  Grifons.  This  di  ft  riel  is 
watered  by  the  Ticino,  which  in  thefe  parts  receives 
the  Blegtio.  It  came  to  the  cantons  of  Uri , Schpitz , 
and  Underpaid,  at  the  fame  time,  and  is  governed  by 
them  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  bailiwic  of  Bellin- 
zona. Within  its  jurifdiclion  are  only  nine  parilhes, 
the  town  of  Riviera , and  a few  villages. 

The  bailiwic  of  the  V alle  di  Blegno,  otherwife 
called  di  Bregno,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  ward  by  the 
diftriCt  of  Riviera,  to  the  weftward  by  the  Vale  of  Li- 
vi/ier,  and  to  the  north  and  eaft  joins  to  the  country 
of  the  Upper  Grifons.  It  is  environed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains ; but  the  barrennefs  of  fome  of  them  is  made 
up  by  the  fertility  of  others.  The  length  of  this 
territory,  according  to  Bufching,  is  not  lefs  than  fe- 
ven  hours,  or  twenty-one  miles,  all  watered  by  the 
Blegno ; but  its  breadth  does  not  much  exceed  half 
that  (pace.  It  feeds  multitudes  of  cattle,  and  yields 
l'everal  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit,  efpecially  cheftnuts 
and  tolerable  wine ; but  in  fummer  the  men  remove 
to  Italy , where  they  can  procure  higher  wages  by 
their  labour,  leaving  all  their  work  at  home  to  be 
performed  by  the  women.  In  the  year  1512  this 
valley  fullered  extremely  by  the  fall  of  two  moun- 
tains, which  flopping  up  the  courfe  of  the  river,  it 
fwelled  to  that  degree  that  the  far  greateft  part  of  the 
vale  became  a lake ; and  this  inundation  lafted  till 
1514,  when  the  waters  forced  thenrfelves  a paftage. 

About  the  year  1500  the  inhabitants  fubmitted  to 
the  canton  of  Uri,  though  with  a referve  of  their 
liberties,  and  that  canton  admitted  Schpitz  and  Un- 
derpaid into  a co- regency.  Thefe  feveral  cantons 
every  two  years  alternately  appoint  a bailiff  over  it ; 
but  the  ecclefiaffical  affairs  of  this  diftrict  are  only 
cognizable  by  the  archbilliop  of  Milan.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  each  of  which  contains  feveral 
villages. 

The  bailiwic  of  Lugano,  by  the  Swfs  called  Lauis, 
is  on  all  fides  furrounded  by  thofe  of  Locarno,  Men- 
dris,  Bellinzona,  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  To  it 
belongs  the  greateft  part  of  the  lake  of  Lugano , 
which  is  about  feven  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
exclufive  of  its  many  little  bays.  The  country  itfelf, 
in  which  are  no  lefs  than  a hundred  and  fix  populous 
towns  and  villages,  was  in  1512  conferred  on  the 
confederate  cantons  in  general,  which  at  that  time 
were  twelve  in  number,  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  duke 
of  Milan,  in  return  for  the  effectual  afiiftance  they 
had  granted  him  againft  the  French ; and  according- 
ly they  every  two  years  appoint  a governor  over  it, 
under  the  title  of  capitaneo.  It  is  divided  into  four 
quarters,  three  of  which,  in  ecclefiaftical  concerns, 
are  under  the  bifhop  of  Como,  and  the  other  under 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  archbifhop  of  Milan. 


The  bailiwic  of  Locarno,  or  Lugarus,  Is  fituated 
between  the  Milanefe,  the  Maenthal , the  Livinerthal , 
and  the  bailiwics  of  Riviera,  Bellinzona,  and  Latin , 
comprehending  alfo  a part  of  the  Logo  Maggiorc.  It 
has  three  or  four  fruitful  vallies,  and  fine  rivers  that 
run  into  the  lake,  and  is  divided  into  four  coramuni. 
ties  and  forty-nine  parilhes.  It  came  to  the  twelve 
allied  cantons  in  the  fame  manner  and  time  with  I.u- 
gano,  and  its  government  is  the  fame.  Its  capital  is 
of  the  fame  name,  befides  which  it  has  a town  called 
Afcona,  and  a few  villages. 

ValMaggia,  or  the  Maenthal,  is  furrounded 
by  the  dutchy  of  Mila//,  the  Liviner  Vale , and  the 
Captainry  of  Locarno.  It  is  thirty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Maggia, 
which  traverfes  it.  It  came  to  the  twelve  confederate 
cantons  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  above-mentioned  bailiwics,  and  thofe  cantons 
every  two  years  appoint  a bailiff  over  it.  It  contains 
the  towns  of  Cevio , or  Civic,  and  Maggia , with  a 
few  villages. 

The  laft  of  thefe  bailiwics  is  that  of  Mendriq, 
which  is  furrounded  by  the  dutchy  of  Milan , and  a 
part  of  the  bailiwic  of  Locarno.  This  alfo  came  to 
the  twelve  United  cantons  at  the  fame  time,  and  irj 
the  fame  manner,  with  the  three  preceding  diftricls, 
and  accordingly  they  every  two  years  alternately  ap- 
point a bailiff  over  it.  In  this  country  is  a town  of 
the  fame  name,  and  feveral  villages. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  afiociated  countries, 
fummoned  to  the  legifiative  diets  of  Spifferland  in 
quality  of  allies,  and  that  have  a vote  in  thofe  aiTem. 
blies.  Thefe  are  the  abbey  of  St.  Gail,  the  country 
of  the  Grifons,  with  their  fubjeCts,  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel,  and  the  republic  of  Geneva.  We  lhall 
begin  with  the  former. 

SECT.  £XIII. 

The  Territories  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  or  G ALI.EN. 

Their  Situation  and  Extent  : a concife  Account  of  the 
Abbey,  pith  //^Prerogatives  and  Arms  of  the  Ab- 
bot; their  Government  and  p<  incipal  F laces,  pith 
a particular  Defcription  cf  the  City  of  St.  Gall,  q 
fnall  Protellant  Republic  In dependent  of  the  Abbey. 

T H E abbey  of  St.  Gall,  which  is  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  is  included  within  the  fame  walls 
as  the  town  of  that  name,  but  has  very  confiderabie 
territories,  and  the  abbot  is  capable  of  railing  an  ar- 
my of  twelve  thoufand  armed  men,  he  being  fove-r 
reign  of  the  whole  country,  and  under  the  protecti- 
on of  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Schpitz,  and 
Claris. 

This  country  is  divided  into  the  Old  Territory,  alfo 
called  “ the  territory  of  the  people  of  God’s  houfe,” 
and  a diftrict  called  the  county  of  Tuckenburg ; the 
former  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  lake  of  Conflance 
and  the  Rhein  Vale,  on  the  fouth  by  the  canton  of 
N n n 2 Appenzel 
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Tppcnzcl,  on  the  weft  by  Tuckenburg  and  the  Thurgau, 
and  on  t lie  north  alfo  by  the  latter  •,  it  being  fourteen 
miles  long  and  ten  broad  The  foil  bears  a near  affi- 
nity to  that  ct  Thin  gait,  and  its  inhabitants  are  Po- 
piih. 

'I  he  abbot  and  town  of  St.  Gall  are  both  allies  of 
the  Swfs  cantons,  and  each  have  the  privilege  of 
fending  deputies  to  the  general  diet,  which  none  of 
the  other  allies,  except  Bienne  and  Mulhaufen , enjoy. 
The  abbot  is  titular  prince  of  the  empire,  and  is 
cholen  by  feventy  dominican  monks  belonging  to  the 
abbey,  from  among  themfelves.  In  former  times  the 
abbot  pc  lie  tied  the  ibvereignty  of  the  town,  but  the 
inhabitants  fhook  oft'  his  authority,  and  became  inde- 
pendent; and  although,  fince  that  period,  various  dis- 
putes have  arifen  between  the  two  rival  parties  ; they 
have  been  at  different  timescompromifed  by  the  inter pe- 
tition of  the  Sivifs  cantons.  The  town  is  entirely  pro- 
teftant,  and  its  government  arifto-democratical  : the 
fib;  efts  of  the  abbot  are  moftly  catholics.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  abbey  in  which  the  prince  re  tides, 
is  iituated  dole  to  the  town,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  its 
territory;  as  that  of  the  latter  is  entirely  iurrounded 
by  the  ptffeflions  of  the  former. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  abbey  is  very  volumin- 
ous and  well  arranged,  and  befide  a number  of  rnonlc- 
ilh  manulcripts,  contains  feveral  MS.  copies  of  Roman 
daffies.  This  library  has  the  honour  of  reftoring  to 
the  world,  the  writings  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  Silius 
italicus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  a copy  of  each  of 
which  was  found  here  in  the  year  1413.  44  It  was,” 

fays  Mr.  Coxe,  44  formerly  very  rich  in  curious  MSS. 
but  feveral  were  borrowed  during  the  council  of  Con- 
jlance,  (A.  D.  14:5)  by  the  cardinals  and  bifhops, 
who  never  returned  them.”  Sketches  of  Swi/Tet  land, 
P-3J- 

Till  the  year  1567  this  abbey  was  parted  from  the 
dty  only  by  a fingle  hedge  ; but  afterwards  by  a par- 
ticular agreement,  it  was  divided  by  high  walk',  in 
which  is  a gate  opening  into  the  city,  and  another  to- 
ward the-  territories  of  the  abbey.  Within  the  cir- 
cuit of  this  convent  is  the  minfter  abbey  church,  in 
which,  among  the  bones  of  other-  lords,  are  kept 
thole  of  St.  Callus,  the  original  founder  of  the  ab- 
bey ; and  adjoining  to  it  is  St.  Othmar’s  church,  in 
which  are  preferred  the  reliefer  of  that  faint.  Next 
to  thefe  are  the  palace  of  the  abbot,  with  the  convent 
itfd.f,  in  which  are  ufually  upward  of  fixty  monks, 
and  a library  famous  for  its  ancient  and  curious  ma- 
nuferipts.  The  abbot  is  chofen  by  the  monks  of  the 
abbey  from  among  themfelves,  and  inftantly  becomes 
a prince  of  the  empire,  immediately  fubjeift  to  the 
pope  himfelf.  On  his  acceflion  to- his  dignity  he  is, 
by  a grant  from  the  emperor,  invefted  with  the  rega- 
lia, and  fief  over  the  old  territory  belonging  to  the 
abbey,  and  the  county  of  Tochenburg  ; but  do ts  not 
a lift  at  the  diets  of  t he  empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  virtue  of  the  perpetual  community  of  defence  en- 
tered into  with  the  confederate  cantons  of  Zurich, 
1 nicer  c,  Schmitz,  and  G laris,  the  abbey  was  admit- 


ted as  an  incorporated  place,  and  enjoys  both  a feat 
and  voice  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  confedera-- 
cy,  which  are  granted  to  its  deputies,  immediately 
after  thole  of  Jppenzel. 

The  arms  of  the  abbot  are  quarterly,  in  the  fir  ft 
field  dexter  a hear  rampant  fable,  for  the  abbey : la- 
the fir lr  field  ■ fin i fit er,  azure,  an  agnus  Dei,  argent, 
for  the  abbey  of  St.John  : in  the  fecond  finifter  or, , 
a dog  fable,  with  a collar  argent,  for  the  county  of 
Tochenburg . . 

Formerly  the  abbey  had  the  duke  of  Swabia  for  its 
ft e ward,  the  counts  of  HohenTcollern  for  its  grand  mar- 
fhal,  the  counts  of  Hochberg  for  its  arch-cupbearer, 
and  the  baron  of  Rcgenjberg  for  its  high  chamberlain  ; 
but  thefe  offices  are  at  prelent  borne  by  other  perfons 
of  diftinguifhed  rank. 

In  the  old  diftrici,  and  the  county  of  Tochenburg,. 
the  bifhop  of  Conjlance  is  veiled  with  all  epificopai 
rights  and  emoluments,  in  conformity  to  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  feveral  popes.  The  abbot  of  St. 
Gall  enjoys,  however,  not  only  the  difpofal  of  all  the- 
convents  belonging  to  him,  but  lilcewife  of  all  bene- 
fices, both  in  the  old  territory,  the  county  of  Tocken— 
burg,  and  within  his  diftricls  in  Thurgau  and  the- 
Rhein  Rale.  To  him  likewife  belongs  the  jurifdiflion 
in  civil,  criminal,  and  mixed  cafes,  with  the  vifitati- 
on,  Ac.  but  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  prerogatives  he 
exercifes  by  a reprefentative,  who  is  always  a monk 
of  the  abbey.  He  has  alfo  an  ecclefiaftical  court  for 
the  decifion  of  religious  contefts,  which,  befides  the 
above  reprefentative,  who  fits  as  prefident,  is  compos- 
ed of  four  conventuals,  and  fome  lay  alTeffors. 

The  members  of  the  aulic  council  at  St.  Gall,  are 
the  dean  of  the  abbey,  who  fits  as  prefident,  the 
ftadtholder,  three  conventuals,  and  fome  laymen. — 
This  council  hears  appeals  from  the  lower  courts 
with  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  abbey;  but  decides  with- 
out appeals,  only  an  order  may  be  obtained  from  the 
abbot  for  a revifal. 

The  chief  town  in  the  abbot’s  ancient  territories  is 
Rorschach,  which  is  feated  in  a pleafant  fruitful 
country  by  the  fide  of  the  lake  of  Ccnjlance,  oppofite 
to  Lin  daw.  It  has  many  fine  hou-fes  in  proportion  to  < 
its  extent,  with  a good  harbour,  and  great  markets 
frequented  by  multitudes  of  people  from  all  the  towns 
and  villages  round  the  lake  ; and  a confiderable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  linen,  corn,  fruit,  cattle,  and  good 
wine.  In  1499,  this  place  being  attacked  by  four 
thoufancl  Imperialifts,  was  defended  by  two  thoufand 
burghers,  who  fought  with  the  u-tmoft  intrepidity  till 
they  were  ail  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  the  town  was 
taken  and  burnt  ; hut  by  degrees  it  rofe  again,  and 
the  houfes  were  rebuilt  with  free-ftone.  By  the  fide 
of  it  is  a magnificent  convent  on  an  eminence  that 
commands  the  town,  and  above  the  convent  is  an  an- 
cient fort  belonging  to  the  abbot.  There  is  here  a 
college  for  the  inftruftion  of  youth. 

The  county  of  Tochenburg  is  furrounded  by  the  an- 
cient territory  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  the  Thurgau, 
the  canton-  of  Zurich,  the  d.iftricts  of  - Utznach,  Gajler , . 
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and  Sargant^  the  lord fli i p of  IVerdenberg , and  the 
canton  of  Appenzd,  and  is,  according  to  Dr.  Bufching, 
ten  hours,  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  three. 

The  foil  refembles  that  of  Appenzd  and  other  can- 
tons, and  the  country  is  full  of  fertile  mountains  that 
abound  in  numerous  breeds  of  cattle.  The  militia 
here  form  a body  of  about  nine  thoufand  men,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  Calvinifts,  and  one-third  Papifts. 
The  Papifts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  country  are  un- 
der the  bifhop  of  Chur ; but  in  the  lower  part,  with- 
in the  diocefe  of  Conjlance. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Gall  bears  the  title  of  natural  fo- 
vereign  and  lord  of  the  country  of  Tcchnburg , and 
the  people  take  an  oath  to  him,  and  pay  him  l'uitable 
fervices,  but  without  any  violation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  Pie  appoints  a bailiff  over  the  country,  and 
may  nominate  either  a native  or  a foreigner  : he  like- 
wife  puts  in  the  recorder  and  ferjeant,  who  muft  be 
natives  and  perfons  of  f ftate  in  the  country.  The 
council  is  compofed  of  thirty  Papifts,  and  the  like 
number  of  Proteftants,  who  are  chofen  by  the  parilhes 
and  diftrifls.  This  council  attends  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  conducts  the  public  and  private  affairs  of 
the  country,  impofes  taxes,  fettles  the  military  ex- 
pences,  and  thofe  of  any  public  improvements,  and 
likewife  audits  the  accounts  of  the  parties  concerned. 
It  ftatedly  meets  once  a year,  and  oftenerwhen  necef- 
fary.  Ail  males  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upward 
are  fummoned  to  take  the  cuftomary  oath.  The  pre- 
fident  of  the  country  court  is  always  the  bailiff  for  the 
time  being;  but  its  twenty-four  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  abbot,  one  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  old 
parilhes,  and  two  from  Lichtenjleig  and  Wat  well. — 
This  court  is  held  in  the  abbot’s  name  as  prince,  and 
takes  cognizance  of  all  caufes ; and  being  the  prince’s 
council,  the  falaries  attending  it  are  paid  by  the 
prince,  to  whom  belong  all  confifcated  eftates  and  ef- 
fefts  of  malefacftors  executed,  with  thofe  of  filicides, 
and  fugitives  for  capital  crimes.  Half  of  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  courts  are  nominated  by  the  prince, 
and  the  other  half  by.  the  parilhes.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals has  for  its  preftdent  the  bailiff  for  the  time  "be- 
ing, but  the  twelve  affeffors  muft  be  natives  of  the 
country  and  land-holders.  The  prince  here  nomi- 
nates three  Papifts  and  three  Calvinifts,  and  the 
country  council  choofes  a like  number  from  among 
their  own  members. 

Lichtenjleig , the  capital  of  the  country  of  Toclenburg, 
is  a frnall  town  feated  on  the  river  Thur.  It  is  the  re- 
lidence  of  the  bailiff,  who  dwells  in  the  new  manfion  - 
hou'e,  and  the  old  one  is  ufed  for  holding  the  coun- 
try court  and  court  of  appeals ; but  the  council  of 
Loclenburg,  with  the  CaLvimft  fynod,  the  matrimonial 
court,  and  the  town-council,  aflemble  in  the  town- 
houfe.  The  government  of  this  place  is  veiled  in  a 
prtetcr  and  a council,  the  former  alternately  chofen 
out  of  both  religions ; the  fame  equality  is  obfetved  in 
filling  up  the  council  and  other  polls. 


We  lhall  now  return  to  the  city  of  St.  Gall,  or 
Gallen,  which  is  a little  Proteftant  republic  entirely 
independent  of  the  abbot,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  cantons.  It  is  feated  between  two  mountains, 
in  47"1  3 1 N.  latitude,  and  in  </’  20'  £.  longitude,  two 
leagues  to  the  font  h- we  ft  of  the  lake  of  Conjlance.  It 
is  fituated  near  the  river  Steinbach , which  drives  feve- 
ral  mills  ; but  its  moats  receive  their  water  from  a ri- 
vulet called  Iren.  Here  are  fpx  iou;  ftreets,  good- 
houfes,  and  feveral  public  ftruClures.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Laurence  is  a pariih  church,  and  without  the 
walls  is  another,  with  a chapel.  Here  was  a convent 
dedicated  to  St.  Catharine  ; but  now  converted  into  a 
gymnafium,  of  nine  claffes,  under  the  like  number  of 
m afters  affifted  by  two  profefi’ors.  In  this  building 
is  the  city  library,  in  which  are  thirteen  folio  volumes 
of  manufeript  letters,  being  the  correfpondencies  car- 
ried on  by  feveral  of  the  lirft  German  and  Swijs  re- 
formers; particularly  Luther,  one  of  whofe  letters  to 
Melancihon,  concludes  thus  : Peffis  eram  vivus,  mo-, 
riens  ero  mors  tua  Papa.  Here  is  alfo  a town-houfe- 
and  an  arfenal.  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  <(  that  it  is 
furprifing  to  find  fuch  a number  of  rich  burghers  in. 
the  city  of  St.  Gall,  and  fo  few  poor  people,  in  a place- 
that  has  fcarce  any  lands  belonging  to  it  ; but  the 
wealth  of  this  little  ftate  confifts  in  its  linen  manufac- 
ture, in  which  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions  are 
employed.”  The  adjacent  country  furnilhes  them- 
with  vaft  quantities  of  flax,  of  which  they  are  laid  to 
make  every  year  forty  thoufand  pieces  of  linen  cloth, 
reckoning  two  hundred  ells  to  each  piece,  and  fome- 
of  it  as  fine  and  white  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  Hol- 
land. This  linen  they  fend  upon  mules  into  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
whole  territory  of  St.  Gall  does  not  exceed  a league 
and  half  in  circumference,  the  town  contains  7000 
inhabitants,  and  its  environs  or  luburbs  2000,  of 
which  1600  are  burghers,  out  of  which  body  their 
councils  and  burgomafters,  the  town  amman  and 
ftadtholders,  are  chofen,  as  in  other  governments  of  - 
Swijferland , the  difference  confifting  in  little  more  . 
than  in  the  number  of  fuch  as  are  employed  in  ftate 
affairs.  To  the  manufacture  of  linen,  Mr.  Coxe  adds 
the  manufactures  of  muflin  and  embroidery  which 
now  flour ilh  in  this  place,  page  30..  According  to  . 
the  fame  author,  the  arts  and  fciences  are  much  cuL  - 
tivated  here,  and  literature  is  highly  efteemed. 

The  military  eftablilhmeni  is  under  the  conduct  of 
the  council  of  war,  and  the  burghers  arc  divided  into 
nine  divifions,  with  a captain  and  proper  officers  to  < 
each ; but  the  firft  officer  is  the  town  major.  Here 
are  alfo  a company  of  matroffes  and  bombardiers, 
with  one  of  light  infantry,  two  of  grenadiers,  and  a 
troop  of  horfe. 

The  town  is  generally  thought  to  owe  its  original 
to  the  abbey,  which  it  is  certain  has  not  a little  contri- 
buted to  its  increale.  The  abbey  and  the  town  are 
faid  to  have  a great  averfion  to  each  other,  and  yet  in 
the  general  diet  cf  the  cantons,  their  reprefentativqs 
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fit  together  anti  aft  in  concert,  as  has  been  already 
obferved. 

About  four  years  before  Mr.  Addifon’s  arrival,  the 
city  and  abbey  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open 
rupture.  In  one  of  their  annual  procefilons  a Bene- 
dictine monk  carried  his  crols  erect  through  the  town, 
followed  by  a train  of  three  or  four  thoufand  pealants  ; 
but  he  had  no  fooner  entered  the  abbey,  than  the 
whole  town  was  in  a tumult,  occafioned  by  the  prieft’s 
carrying  the  crols,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  in  that 
manner.  Inftantly  the  burghers  put  themfelves  un- 
der arms,  and  drew  down  four  pieces  of  their  cannon 
to  the  gate  of  their  abbey  : upon  which  thofe  who 
had  formed  the  procelllon  did  not  dare  to  return  by 
the  way  they  came  ; but  after  their  devotions  were 
ended,  went  out  at  the  door  t hat  opened  into  the  ab- 
bot’s territories.  Idle  abbot,  cxafperated  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, railed  an  army,  blocked  up  the  town  on  the 
tide  that  faced  his  dominions,  and  forbad  his  fubjefts 
furnifhing  it  with  any  of  their  commodities.  But 
while  things  were  thus  ripe  for  a war,  the  cantons, 
their  protectors,  wifely  interpofing  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel,  fentenced  the  town,  for  appearing  too  for- 
ward in  the  difpute,  to  pay  a fine  of  two  thoufand 
crowns  ; and  at  the  fame  time  enafted,  that  when- 
ever any  proceflionentered  their  walls, the  pried;  ihould 
let  the  crofs  hang  about  his  neck,  without  fo  much 
as  touching  it  with  either  hand,  till  he  came  within 
the  precir.fts  of  the  abbey.  Travels,  page  282. 

The  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Gall  carry  a bear  in 
their  arms.  The  Rowan  catholics  have  the  memory 
jpf  this  bear  in  very  great  veneration,  and  reprefent 
him  as  the  firft  convert  made  by  their  Saint  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monks,  with  tears  of  a ft  eft  ion  in  his  eyes,  gave 
Mr.  Addifon  the  following  hiftory  of  him.  “ It 
feems  that  St.  Gall,  who  is  here  termed  the  great 
apoftle  of  Germany,  found  all  this  country  little  bet- 
ter than  a vnft  defart  ; and  as  he  was  walking  out  on 
a very  cold  day,  happened  to  meet  a bear,  when,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ftartled  at  the  rencounter,  he  gravely 
ordered  the  bear  to  bring  him  a bundle  of  wood,  and 
to  make  him  a lire:  upon  which  the  bear  ferved  him 
to  thebeft  of  his  ability,  and  at  his  departure  was  or- 
dered by  the  Saint  to  retire  into  the  very  depths  of 
the  woods,  and  there  to  {pend  the  reft  of  his  life 
without  ever  hurting  man  or  beaft.  From  this  time, 
added  the  monk,  the  bear  lived  irreproachably,  and 
til!  his  dying  day  obferved  the  order  given  him  by  the 
Saint.”  Travels,  page  284. 

SEC  T.  XXIV. 


The  Country  of  the  G HIS  o N s. 

Jts  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  The 
Language  and  Religion  of  the  Inhabitants ; their 
Hiftory,  Government,  Manners,  and  Military  Force: 
•with  a Dcf  ription  of  the  Three  Leagues,  or  Confe- 
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deracies,  into  which  this  Country  is  divided ; the  prin- 
cipal Places  in  each;  and  a particular  Defcription  of 
the  City  of  Chur. 

T FI  E country  of  the  Grisons  is  bounded  on 
the  eaftward  by  Tirol  and  the  territories  of  Venice ; on 
the  fouth  by  the  Italian  bailiwics,  the  Vultdine , and 
the  county  of  Chiavcnna  ; on  the  weft  by  the  cantons 
of  Uri  and  Claris ; and  on  the  north  by  the  canton 
of  Claris , the  county  of  Sargans,  and  a part  of  Tirol ; 
extending  from  eaii  to  weft  in  its  greateft  length 
about  eighty-five  miles,  and  in  its  breadth  from  fouth 
to  north  about  feventy-fix. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
but  the  levels  and  vallies  produce  almoft  all  forts  of 
grain,  with  pulfe,  plenty  of  hay,  fruits  of  feveral 
kinds,  and  wine.  Its  hills  are  of  a moderate  height, 
and  the  country,  enjoying  a mild  air,  yields  not  only 
good  grafs  and  hay,  but  alfo  rye  and  barley,  and  in 
iome  parts  cherries:  even  on  the  higheft  fpots  are 
good  pafture  grounds,  beftdes  many  kinds  of  palatable 
and  wholefome  berries. 

The  principal  bufinefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
feeding  of  horned  cattle,  {beep,  goats,  and  fwine. — > 
They  hkewife  export  a great  deal  of  butter  and  cheefe; 
but  the  breeding  of  horl'es  is  fo  much  neglefted,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  ufed  in  the  country  are  pur- 
chafed  of  foreigners  ; the  few  that  are  bred  here  are 
hardy  and  laborious,  but  ill  fhaped.  1 hey  have  plen- 
ty of  poultry  and  wild  fowl ; but  the  only  fifth  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  eel-pout,  and  a few  pikes  They 
have  mines  in  feveral  parts  ; but  the  produce  of  them 
is  inconfiderable. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  Rhine, 
the  Inn , and  the  Add< .,  all  which  have  their  fource 
here.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  fmall  rivers,  or 
rivulets.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  lakes,  moft  of  which 
lie  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains,  where  they  rife 
from  fine  fprings 

In  the  whole  country  of  the  Grifons  are  but  three 
towns.  The  German  tongue  is  not  only  ufed  in  their 
general  ftate  afiemblies,  and  public  inftruments;  but 
is  alfo  continually  growing  more  and  more  in  vogue. 

It  is  fpoken  at  Chur  and  in  its  territory,  and  almoft 
every  where  in  the  Ten  Turif dictions.  In  many  places 
the  inhabitants  fpeak  both  the  German  and  Italian. — 
The  Roman  or  Chur  Italian  is  principally  fpoke  among 
the  Grifons.  At  Engadin , a kind  of  Latin  called  “ the 
Ladinum ,”  is  the  prevailing  language;  and  at  Pregel, 
a corrupt  kind  of  Italian  is  fpoken. 

Both  the  Calviniftical  and  Popifh  religions  are  by 
the  laws  intitled  to  an  entire  freedom.  The  profeftors 
of  the  firft  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  clergy  are  divided  into  fix  colloquiums.  In 
every  league  is  a dean,  and  each  colloquium  has  its 
own  praefes-  The  deans  are  annually  chofen  by  lot  in 
a fynod  of  the  three  leagues,  which  have  alfo  a col- 
lege at  Chur  for  the  inftruftion  of  youth,  each  of 

which  has  its  infpeftor,  who  is  always  a layman 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Popifh  clergy  in  the  three 
leagues  are  under  Chur , and  divided  into  chapters. 

Every 
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Every  community  is  fo  entirely  of  one  religion,  that 
if  any  perfon  changes  his  fentiments,  he  mult  go  into 
another.  The  Papifts  in  their  proceffions  fometimes 
go  from  one  community  into  another ; but  when  they 
enter  thofe  belonging  to  the  Proteftants,  they  lower 
the  crofs,  and  ccafe  tinging  till  they  are  again  upon 
Popifh  ground. 

The  country  of  the  Grifons  is  a part  of  the  ancient 
Rhea  tin.  The  people  were  formerly  fubjebt  to  feveral 
princes,  fome  to  petty  i'overeigns,  i'ome  to  the  bifhop 
of  Chur , and  others  to  the  lioufe  of  Aujlria , to  whom 
the  Rivtians  behaved  with  fuch  extraordinary  fidelity, 
that  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  rewarded  them  with  a 
grant  of  feveral  privileges  and  immunities.  In  1419, 
the  bifhop  of  Chur , who  bore  great  fway  here,  in  con- 
junction with  the  city  of  that  name,  concluded  an  al- 
liance of  fifty-one  years  with  the  city  of  Zurich. 

The  free  communities  in  this  part  of  Rhcetia,  by  a 
mutual  compact  among  themfelves,  formed  three  re- 
publics, which  are  now  called  “ Leagues  or  Confede- 
rates thefe  go  by  the  name  of  the  Grey  or  Grijbn 
League,  that  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  that  of  the 
Ten  f urfditlions . The  tfrft  concluded  its  alliance  in 
the  year  142  );  the  fecond  claims  a more  ancient 
date;  the  third  acceded  to  the  union  in  1436;  and 
in  1471,  the  three  leagues  entered  into  a perpetual  al- 
liance with  each  other,  which  has  been  lince  ratified 
and  explained. 

The  three  leagues,  by  virtue  of  thefe  engagements, 
form  one  united  republic  ; buc  inftead  of  one  united 
common  coat  or  leal,  each  league  has  its  particular 
arms;  but  in  infiruments  that  relate  to  the  whole  bo- 
dy, a feal  is  ufed  that  has  the  arms  of  the  three  united 
leagues.  However,  a general  diet  is  annually  con- 
voked by  the  heads  of  the  three  leagues,  and  annually 
meet  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  one  year  at  11  ant  ■z-  in 
the  Grey  League,  the  next  at  Chur  in  that  of  God's 
houfe,  and  the  third  year  at  Davos  in  the  Ten  Jurif- 
diilions.  At  the  fame  time  notice  is  lent  to  the  feve- 
ral communities,  of  the  affairs  on  which  they  are  to 
fend  their  plenipotentiaries  with  full  powers.  This 
general  diet  ufually  fits  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
and  two  deputies  are  fent  from  every  community  in 
each  league,  by  which  means  the  number  of  votes  in 
the  general  diet  amounts  to  fixty-fix  ; of  which  the 
Grey  league  has  twenty-eight’,  that  of  Gods  houfe 
twenty-three,  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jur  j 'dictions  fif- 
teen ; the  chief  of  the  league  where  the  diet  is  held 
being  always  prefident. 

In  the  general  diet  are  difcmTed  and  regulated 
affairs  of  ftate,  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
the  decifion  of  all  appeals.  This  diet  likewife  re- 
ceives the  public  revenue,  and  adminifters  the  oaths 
to  new  officers  of  the  provinces.  However,  in  af- 
fairs relating  to  the  whole  united  body,  and  to  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  powers,  no  final  refolution 
is  taken  ; but  at  the  riling  of  the  diet,  a committee 
of  the  heads  of  the  three  leagues,  affifted  by  two 
reprefentatives  from  each,  is  appointed  for  digefting 
the  proceedings,  and  to  determine  what  particulars 
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are  to  be  communicated  to  their  feveral  conflituents, 
either  as  relolved  and  enabled,  and  on  which  their 
opinions  are  deilred.  The  refolutions  of  each  com- 
munity are  formed  by  a plurality  of  voices,  each  com- 
munity fending  up  its  opinion  in  writing  to  the 
new  congrefs. 

The  country  of  the  Grifons  is  extremely  populous  ; 
and  as  there  are  no  people  more  free,  fo  there  are 
none  more  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Hence  they  have 
a lingular  method  of  punifhing  thofe  fufpected  of 
treafon,  or  of  any  crime  againft  the  ftate,  which 

makes  the  greateft  men  in  the  country  tremble. 

When  the  diet  is  affembled,  the  peafants  flock  to  it 
in  crowds,  to  demand  a court  of  juftice  for  the  trial 
of  the  offender,  which  the  diet  is  bound  to  grant. — 
This  court  confifts  of  ten  judges,  and  twenty  advo- 
cates of  each  league,  who  have  the  power  of  apply- 
ing  torture,  and  doing  every  thing  neceflary  to  dif- 
cover  the  truth  of  the  accufations.  Its  proceedings 
are  vigorous  and  fummary,  and  generally  end  in  a 
fentence  of  death  or  a heavy  fine.  In  other  refpebts 
the  Roman  law  prevails  among  the  Grifons  though 
fomewhat  modified  by  their  cuftoms.  Thus  a man 
who  has  an  eftate  by  his  wife,  enjoys  it  after  her 
death  till  he  marries  again,  and  then  is  bound  to  di- 
vide it  among  the  children  which  he  had  by  his  firfi: 
wife. 

The  married  women  here  fcarce  ever  appear 
abroad,  except  at  church  ; but  the  young  women 
have  more  liberty  before  they  are  married. 

Though  here  is  plenty  of  every  thing,  yet  their 
habits  and  furniture  are  plain.  With  refpect  to  their 
provifions,  their  meat  is  very  juicy,  their  fowl  excel- 
lent,' and  the  filh  of  their  lakes,  efpecially  their 
trouts,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world  ; and  though 
the  wine  they  drink  is  brought  on  horl'es  four  or 
five  days  journey,  they  have  it  cheaper  than  in  mold; 
parts  of  Italy  and  France.  The  inns  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  convenient,  and  befides  good  bread  and 
wine,  their  is  always  a great  quantity  of  game  and  ve- 
nifon,  according  to  the  l'eafon  of  the  year,  with  neat 
chambers  and  good  bed1.  There  is  nothing  paid  in 
this  country  for  importation  or  exportation  ; but  eve- 
ry one  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  the  reve- 
nue of  his  lands. 

The  three  leagues  have  contracted  friendly  alli- 
ances with  the  neighbouring  cantons  and  their  aflo- 
dates.  In  1600  they  all  entered  into  a perpetual 
leagufrwith  the  reoublicsof  the  V allots,  in  1602  with 
Herne,  and  in  1707  with  Z.urieh.  In  1497  the  Grey 
league,  and  the  next  year  the  league  of  God's  Houfe , 
entered  into  a like  engagement  with  Zurich,  Uri , 
I.ucerne,  Sehwitz,  and  Gians;  and  in  1367,  the  Ten 
jurifdiEtwns  fued  to  be  admitted  into  that  alliance  ; 
but  at  a diet  held  at  Baden  received  for  anfwer,  that 
though  their  application  was  not  then  complied 
with,  yet  the  confederate  cities  and  cantons  allured 
them  of  their  ready  friend  fhip  and  fervices  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  and  in  their  infiruments  and  letters,  fiyled 
theqj  confederates  and  allies. 
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The  C ifns  maintain  no  troops,  and  even  apply 
thcmielves  very  little  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  But  as 
they  furnifh  foreign  powers  with  regiments,  'they  are 
never  without  experienced  officers  and  foldiers,  and 
on  occailon  the  three  leagues  are  able  to  bring  thir- 
ty thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field.  But  the 
principal  ftrength  of  the  country  coniifts  in  its  high 
mountains  and  narrow  pafles,  in  which  a handful 
of  refolute  men  are  able  to  make  headagainft  a con- 
ilderable  army. 

The  Upper  or  Grey  league,  which  contains  feveral 
high  mountains,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  other 
two  leagues  ; on  the  fouthward  by  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  baiiiwic  of  Bellinzotia  ; on  the  weft- 
ward  by  the  canton  of  Uri ; and  on  the  northward 
by  the  canton  of  Gians , and  the  baiiiwic  of  Sar- 
gans. 

In  this  league?. re  eight  communities,  the  principal 
town  in  which  is  the  following  : 

Hantz,  in  Latin  11  ant  mm,  a fmall  town  feated  at 
the  foot  of  a hill,  between  the  Farther  Rhine  and  the 
Gleaner.  This  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Upper  or 
Grey  league,  and  every  third  year  the  general  diet  of 
the  Grifons  is  held  here,  as  are  likewife  the  courts  of 
juftice.  The  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts. 

The  league  of  the  Houfe  of  God , or,  as  it  is  called 
La  Caudee,  from  the  Italian  Caudea,  a corruption  of 
Xdafa  Dei,  probably  owes  its  appellation  to  the  biffiop- 
ric  of  Chur.  This  country  is  bounded  by  the  Grey 
league  on  the  weft  ; the  county  of  Tirol , and  that 
of  Bonnio  on  the  eaft  ; the  Ten  JurfdiBions  on  the 
north,  and  the  county  of  Chiavenna  and  the  Valteline 
on  the  fouth.  It  is  about  fixty-feven  miles  in  its 
greateft  length,  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  and  forty  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  foil  is  for  the  moll  part  rugged  and  barren  ; 
yet  about  Chur  ami  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  they 
have  moft  forts  of  fruit  except  oranges  and  olives. 

The  arms  of  this  league  are  argent,  a goat  faliant 
and  fable. 

The  principal  place  of  this  league  is  the  follow- 
ing : 

Chur,  or  Coirs,  in  Latin  Curia  Rhatorum , in 
Italian  Coira,  and  in  the  language  of  the  country 
Chur,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  republic  of  the  Gri- 
fons, and  is  fttuated  in  46°  52'  N.  latitude;  and  in 
o°  32'  E.  longitude;  fourteen  miles  to  the  north-eaft 
«f  llaniz  1 on  the  banks  of  the  river  PleiJTur,  which 
wafties  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  may  be  conveyed 
through  all  the  ftreets,  about  half  a league  before  it 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Rhine.  The  eaft  part  of 
the  city  lies  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  as  does  the  fouth 
part  at  the  foot  of  another  ; but  toward  the  uorth 
and  v.  eft  is  a fine  plain,  beautifully  diverfified  with 
corn-fields,  meadows,  orchards,  and  vineyards  ; and 
toward  the  north-eaft,  an  eminence,  covered  with 
vineyards. 

This  city  is  of  tolerable  extent,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Calvinifts.  It  lias  two  churches,  each  con- 


taining a minifter,  one  of  whom,  who  officiates  at 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Martin,  is  ftyled  Antilles.  Be- 
tides t'nele,  it  has  a church  fet  apart  for  funeral  fer- 
mens  with  a collegium  philofophicum  of  twoprofef- 
fors,  founded  in  1700  by  the  Calvir.ifftical  communi- 
ties of  the  three  leagues,  and  over  which  every  league 
nominates  its  own  particular  infpeflor.  It  has  aifo 
a grammar-fehool  of  three  dalles.  In  the  town  houfe 
every  three  years  is  held  the  general  diet  of  the  Gri- 
fons, as  likewife  the  extraordinary  diets  and  congreftes. 

In  the  town- houfe  are  alfo  kept  the  ftate  office 

and  the  record  office  of  the  Houfe  of  God  in  particular* 
as  well  as  of  the  three  leagues  collectively  ; and  under 
it  is  a magazine  for  keeping  the  goods  of  the  mer- 
chants palling  to  and  from  Italy  and  Germany.  Oa 
the  cloifter  fquare  is  the  arfenal,  in  which  are  kept 
the  artillery  both  of  Chur  and  the  whole  ftate  of  the 
Grifon..  Adjoining  to  this  is  the  granary,  in  which 
a corn-market,  is  held  twice  a week. 

The  fineft  private  buildings  here  are  the  palace 
erected  by  Peter  lord  of  Salts,  to  which  belongs  a 
moft  beautiful  garden,  and  the  houfe  of  a wealthy 
burgo-mafter  named  Gtho  Schwartz,  who  lived  about 
forty  years  ago,  vfrom  1787)  which  is  built  in  the 
Italian  tafte. 

The  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  burghers, 
who  are  divided  into  five  companies,  and  by  procla- 
mation from  the  council,  meet  on  all  deliberations 
relative  to  the  ftate,  in  which  every  freeman  of  thofe 
companies  is  allied  his  opinion  ; the  refoludons  are 
taken  according  to  the  majority  of  the  fuffrages, 
and  communicated  in  writing  to  the  council.  What- 
ever is  approved  by  three  companies,  the  other  two 
mu  ft  acquiefce  in. 

The  great  council  coniifts  of  feventy  perfons  annu- 
ally cholenby  the  burghers  ; that  is,  fourteen  out  of 
each  company,  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  St.  Crif- 
pin’s  day.  Thefe  feventy  choofe  the  lefter  council, 
confifting  of  twenty  perfons.  The  principal  perfon 
in  the  city  is  the  burgo-mafter,  who  is  annually  elected 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  great  council.  The  lefter 
council,  with  the  addition  of  two  ecclefiaftics,  con- 
ftitutes  the  matrimonial  court. 

The  origin  of  this  city  is  involved  in  obfeurity  ; 
but  it  gradually  obtained  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  an  imperial  city  ; and  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  poflefled  of  right  of  coinage.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  fee  of  Chur  is  no  lefs  uncertain.  The 
feries  of  its  bilhops  begins  with  Afimo,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  lived  about  the  year  44c,  and  the  fee 
is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in 
Europe.  The  feveral  communities  of  this  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons , have  acquired  the  right  of 
protection  over  the  fee,  and  have  ffiewn  themfelves 
on  all  occafions  the  courageous  protectors  both  of  the 
fee  and  the  bifhops. 

The  billiop  of  Chur  is  a prince  of  the  empire,  and 
his  title  is  Bilhop  of  Chur,  of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire, lord  of  Furflenburg  and  Furjietiau. 

His 
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His  arms  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  city,  and 
the  bifhop  enjoys  a feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  college  of  princes  fits  next  to  the  bilhop 
of  Lubec  ; but  in  church  affairs  he  is  under  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz.  He  is  eledted 
by  the  chapter  of  Chur , which  confifts  of  twenty-four 
prebendaries.  The  bifhop,  with  the  chief  of  the 
prebendaries,  that  is,  the  provoft  of  the  cathedral, 
with  the  dean,  fcholafticus,  cantor,  cuftos,  and  the- 
faurarius,  live  juft  without  the  city  of  Chur , on  an 
eminence  called  “ the  Hof,”  which  is  enclofed  with 
walls  and  gates,  and  in  which  alfo  {lands  the  cathe- 
dral. 'The  revenues  of  the  bifhop  are,  however,  far 
from  being  fo  coniiderable  as  they  were  formerly. 

The  Ten  Jurisdictions  border  to  the  fouth  and 
eafl  on  the  league  of  God's  Iloufe ; to  the  weftward 
on  the  fame  league , and  the  county  of  Satgans  ; and 
to  the  north  on  Sargans  and  the  principality  of  New 
Lichlenjlein.  This  is  the  fmallefl  of  the  three  leagues, 
and  confifts  of  feven  diftridts.  It  for  the  molt  part 
confifts  of  rugged  and  delart  mountains,  and  has  no 
corn  or  other  fruit,  except  in  that  part  called  the 
Vallis  Rheetica  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ; but  it  has 
plenty  ofpafture,  cattle,  milk,  butter  and  cheefe,  not 
only  for  their  own  ufe,  but  for  exportation  ; and  the 
lakes  abound  with  fifh,  efpecially  trouts.  The  air 
on  the  mountains  is  very  cold,  and  the  people  often 
in  danger  from  the  fnow  and  ice  which  fall  from 
them. 

The  Ten  furifdiEiions  are  Davos , Clofer  Ca/lels, 
Schiers , Mayenfeld , Bellfort , and  Schatifg  ; the  three 
laft  are  each  fubdivided  into  two  jurifdictions,  which 
makes  the  whole  ten. 

The  principal  place  in  thefe  Jurifdictions  is, 
Mayenfield,  or  Meyenfield,  a pretty  town  in 
a fine  country,  the  mod  fruitful  of  any  belonging  to 
the  Grifons.  It  {lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
with  mountains  riling  round  it  like  an  amphitheatre, 
well  planted  with  vines,  which  produce  excellent 
wine.  Befides  its  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Lucius,  there  is  a caftle,  in  which  the  bailiff  refides, 
and  feveral  magnificent  houfes.  The  town  has  its 
feparate  council  and  civil  government,  and  the  bailiff 
is  chofen  for  two  years,  alternately  by  the  Grifon 
leagues  and  the  community. 

SECT.  XXVv 

Of  the  countries  fubjeci  to  the  Grifons,  viz.  the  Valte- 
line,  Bormio,  and  the  County  of  Chiavenna.  Their 
Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Government,  and 
principal  Towns. 

W E now  come  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  Grifons, 
who  poffefs  three  fine  countries  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  entrance  of  Italy  ; thefe  are  the  Valte- 
line,  Bormio,  and  the  county  of  Chiavenna  ; the  whole 
being,  properly  fpeaking,  one  valley,  which  extends 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rhxtian  Alps , and  is  bounded  on 
Vol.  II. 
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the  eafl  by  Tirol,  on  the  fouth  by  the  dominions  of 
Venice  and  Milan,  and  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the 
country  of  the  Grifons  ; extending  about  fixty  Italian 
miles  in  length,  but  is  very  unequal  in  breadth. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  Valteline,  in  Latin,  Vall\s 
Til/ina,  which  lies  between  the  league  of  God’s  Hy.fe, 
the  county  of  Bormio,  the  territories  of  Venice,  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  country  of  Chiavenna  ; ex- 
tending upwards  of  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  from  nine  to  twenty-three. 

It  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  throughout  the 
whole  extent,  watered  by  the  Adda,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  lake  of  Como.  The  fun-beams  fh'ne  in 
every  part  of  this  valley,  and  is  fenced  from  the  north- 
ern blafts  by  high  mountains.  In  fome  parts  the  heat  is 
intenfe,  hut  in  others  more  moderate ; and  on  the 
hills  and  greatefl  part  of  the  adjacent  valleys  the  air 
is  moftly  cool.  This  difference  in  its  temperature  iie- 
ceffarily  caufes  a variation  in  the  produdts  of  the 
earth.  The  levels  in  this  valley,  through  which  the 
Adda  purfues  its  meandering  courfe,  exhibit  a pieafing 
variety  of  corn  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  and  or- 
chards of  cheftnuts  and  other  fruit.  The  vineyards 
on  the  mountains  toward  the  north  produce  the  beft 
wine  in  the  whole  country,  and  above  them  are  corn- 
fields and  paflure-lands.  The  hills  on  the  fouth-fide 
are  covered  with  fine  woods  of  cheftnuts,  and  rich 
paflures,  in  which  graze  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
The  country  alfo  abounds  in  an  excellent  red  wine, 
of  a mo  ft  delicious  flavour,  and  of  fo  good  a body, 
that  it  will  keep  for  a whole  century,  improving  both 
in  tafle  and  wholefomenefs,  and  gradually  turning 
paler  till  its  rednefs  at  length  entirely  difappears. — 
Great  quantities  of  this  wine  are  exported.  In  mofl 
places  the  apples  and  pears  are  not  very  good  ; but 
the  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  and  melons  cf  this  coun- 
try are  exquifite.  Here  are  likewife  plenty  of  citrons, 
lemons,  almonds,  and  other  delicious  fruit. 

The  foil  would  alfo  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulfe  ; but  the  level  lpots  being  interfperfed  with 
fwampy  ground,  that  has  hitherto  remained  without 
culture,  and  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  being 
chiefly  engroffed  by  their  trade  in  wine,  it  does  not 
yield  fufficient  corn  for  fo  populous  a country,  and 
therefore  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  im- 
portation. In  fome  parts  they  raife  hemp.  Bees 
and  filk  worms  are  here  bred  in  v? ft  numbers.  But 
as  to  their  game,  it  is  much  reduced  by  the  avidity  of 
the  hunters.  The  Adda  yields  plenty  of  fifh,  and  is 
famous  for  its  trouts,  which  are  very  fat  and  delici- 
ous, and  offo  large  a fize  as  to  weigh  from  50  to  60 
pounds. 

There  are  here  numbers  of  goats,  Alpine  mice, 
bears,  boars,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  martens,  hares, 
and  fquirrels. 

The  men  are  comely,  ftrong,  good  foldiers,  ingeni- 
ous, and  apt  to  learn  all  arts  and  fciences.  The  women 
are  civil,  cunning,  and  amorous;  and  here  are  many 
people  of  quality,  who  are  as  polite  as  any  in  Italy. 

Q o o The 
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The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  a corrupt  kind 
of  Italian.  At  prefent  Popery  is  the  only  religion, 
though  before  the  year  1620  the  Calviniits  conftituted 
a confiderable  body,  and  had  their  churches  and 
i'chools  •,  but  in  that  year  the  Papifts  of  the  Valte- 
line  extirpated  them  by  a general  mafiacre,  in  which 
no  regard  was  paid  either  to  age,  quality,  or  fex. — 
Their  clergy  are  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  biihop 
of  Como. 

The  principal  officers  are  appointed  every  two 
years  by  the  Grifons , and  every  two  years  each  league 
lends  three  perfons,  with  two  clerks  and  a ferjeant, 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  againft  the  of- 
ficers let  over  them,  to  redrefs  their  grievances, 
and  decide  in  cafe  of  appeals.  A farther  appeal  in 
civil  affairs  alfo  lies  to  the  general  diet  of  the  Gri- 
fotu.  The  inhabitants  are  polfeffed  of  particular 
privileges,  and  have  certain  laws  and  ftatutes  granted 
them  by  the  Grifons,  as  the  foie  rule  of  their  con- 
duct, and  they  choofe  their  council  and  chancellors 
out  of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  whole  Vale  is  divided  into  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower,  called  Tergeros.  The  Upper  part  confifts 
of  eleven  communities,  the  Middle  part  of  eighteen, 
and  the  Lower  part  of  only  two. 

Tirano,  the  capital  of  the  Upper  part,  is  only  fix 
miles  from  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  is  feated  on  the 
river  Adda.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  a place  of 
fome  trade.  Formerly  it  was  encompaffed  by  a wall, 
and  defended  by  a citadel.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
Adda  is  a fplendid  church  of  white  marble,  adorned 
with  many  embellifhments,  which  are  continually  in- 
creafing,  it  having  a large  income,  and 
referted  to  by  pilgrims 


being  much 


y pilgrims,  who  make  rich  offerings. 

The  country  of  Bormio,  or  Worms,  lies  between 
the  county  of  Tirol,  the  territories  of  Venice , and  the 
Valteline,  and  is  on  all  fides  environed  by  fteep  moun- 
tains, of  ■itch  a height  that  their  fummits  are  feldorn 
free  from  inow.  A confiderable  part  of  the  country 
aho  consuls  of  theie  ftupendous  heights,  and  the  nar- 
row pafl’es  are  fometimes  rendered  impafiable,  by  the 
Inow  rolling  down  from  the  tons  of  the  mountains. 


The 
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is  rather  cold  than 


warm, 
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but 


yet  pure 

ana  Healthy.  In  this  country  is  produced  no  wine, 
and  but  hide  fruit  ; it  has,  however,  more  corn  than 
is  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  and  the  paftures 
are  lo  rich,  that  the  inhabitants  keep  vaft  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  beude  great  numbers  of  ffieep  and 
goats.  The  honey  too  of  this  country  is  particularly 
good  ; and  it  alfo  abounds  in  iron  ore  ; but  its  oth  :r 
met  Is  and  minerals  are  inconfiderable. 

The  Add  , which  has  its  fource  in  thefe  parts,  iffiies 
from  a wa  e that  tails  down  a rock  into  the  Freel,  or 
Frey!  valley,  in  which  is  a lake,  and  from  other  cur- 
rents that  precipitate  themfelves  down  the  mountains. 

about  fourteen 
. hole  country  is  un- 


the  inhabitants  ftill  enjoy  all  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges,  and  all  trials  here  are  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  ; but  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  three 
leagues.  Every  four  months  they  elect  by  ballot  two 
officiates  or  chiefs,  from  their  own  body,  with  fix- 
teen  councellors  and  thirteen  judiciaries,  who  try 
both  civil  and  criminal  caufes. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  five  diftrifls,  the 
principal  place  in  which  is, 

Bormio  or  Worms,  a town  feated  on  the  rivulet  of 
Fradolf,  which  at  afmall  diftance  runs  into  the  Adda. 
This  town  is  the  refidence  of  a governor  called  the 
podefta  fent  hither  every  two  years  from  the  Grifons. 
It  is  a pretty  and  populace  place,  and  had  formerly  a 
good  caftlej  but  it  has  fuffered  much  by  fires,  and 
the  caftle  has  been  confumed. 

The  county  of  Chiavenna  takes  up  the  weft  part 
of  this  great  valley,  and  is  environed  by  the  Upper 
league,  that  of  God's  Houfe  the  Valteline  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Como:  extending,  according  to  Bufching, 
between  feven  and  eight  hours  in  length,  and  fix  in 
breadth. 

It  lies  among  high  and  fteep  mountains,  and  has 
fome  vallies  of  confiderable  extent.  The  fummer 
heats  are  frequently  exceffive,  during  which  noxious 
effluvia  are  broughr  from  the  lake  of  Como , when  the 
wind  is  fouth.  However,  both  the  mountains  and 
vallies,  the  St.  Jacob’s  vale  excepted,  are  well  peo- 
pled, and  the  country  in  moft  parts  not  only  abounds 
in  paftures,  but  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  wine  •,  but 
the  inhabitants  have  not  a fufficient  quantity  of  corn  : 
they,  however,  export  fome  wine  and  cattle,  and  the 
culture  of  ft!k  is  an  important  article.  They  have 
here  the  lavezzi-ftone,  in  Latin  lebetes,  out  of  which 
they  turn  kitchen  utenfils,  which  they  fend  all  over 
Italy. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  Mairct , 
or  Mera,  and  the  Lira,  which  unite  their  ftreams  in 
this  countrv,  and  then  fall  into  the  lake  of  Como. 

The  inhabitants  are  Papifts,  and  in  fpiritual  affairs 
are  fubject  to  the  bifflop  of  Como. 

The  city  of  Chiavenna,  in  Latin  Clauenna,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  is  feated  on  the  Maira,  in  46° 
20'  N.  latitude,  and  in  90  30’  E.  longitude,  and  is 
a pretty  large  well  built  town,  in  a delightful  filuati- 
fine  vineyards  It  was  formerly  walled 
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The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
tlioufand,  are  Papifts,  and  the  w 
der  the  diocefe  of  Como. 

Though  Bormio  or  l Vo  ms  is  governed  by  an  offi- 
cer named  a podefta,  in  the  name  of  the  Grifons , yet 


in,  and  had  two  forts  on  two  peeks  of  a broken  rock  ; 
but. in  1526,  both  thefe  were  demolifhed  by  the  G i- 
fons.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  commiffary,  and  con- 
tains a collegiate  church,  and  within  and  near  it  are 
five  orher  churches,  with  a convent,  a nunnery,  and 
a handfome  cuftom-houfe  for  the  goods  which  are 
forwarded  on  pack-horfes  to  Italy,  or  Germany.  The 
inhabitants  have  dug  large  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  where  they  flow  their  wine,  which 
by  this  means  is  kept  frefh  all  the  fummer,  and  drinks 
as  cool  as  if  it  had  been  a’!  the  time  in  ice  ; and  near 
thefe  grottos  they  have  built  fummer-houfes,  to  which 
they  go  in  the  evening  to  partake  of  a collation,  and 
to  enjoy  the  freili  air.  The  city  was  formerly  much 
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larger  than  at  prefent  ; but  about  five  hundred  and 
feventy  years  ago,  all  the  north  part  of  it  was  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  a mountain. 

It  will  he  proper  before  we  take  leave  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Chiavenna,  to  mention  the  town  of  PiURi, 
which  Hood  in  a diftridl  of  the  fame  name,  and  was 
built  on  the  fide  of  the  village  of  Bellfort,  which  has 
been  deftroyed  by  a flood,  and  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  houfes,  befide  fome  handfome 
churches,  and  other  public  edifices,  with  a manfion- 
houfe  for  the  podefta,  or  commiifary,  and  an  arch- 
ed {lone  bridge  over  the  Maira.  Toward  the  S. 
was  a hill  of  a loofe  texture,  that  had  many  currents 
jffuing  from  it ; but  in  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of 
Augujl  1618,  a prodigious  mal's  of  this  mountain, 
with  a dreadful  cralh,  fuddenly  fell  on  the  town  of 
Piuri,  and  all'o  into  Chitau,  an  adjacent  village,  and 
overwhelmed  both  places  fo  completely,  that  not  the 
leaft  trace  of  them  has  fince  appeared.  Some  repre- 
fent  the  number  of  perfons  who  perifhed  by  this  ca- 
taftrophe,  as  amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
others  compute  them  at  fifteen  hundred  ; and  others 
maintain  that  they  amounted  to  upward  of  two  thou- 
fand.  The  river  Maira , was  for  fome  time  obftru/t- 
ed  by  the  rubbifh  of  the  mafs  which  thus  fell.  The 
people  of  Chiavenna,  though  near  the  town,  knew 
nothing  of  this  dreadful  difafter  till  they  faw  the  river 
fink,  which  was  caufed  by  its  not  receiving  any  fup- 
ply  of  water  for  three  hours.  By  one  of  the  palaces, 
which,  by  being  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  town, 
efcaped  its  dreadful  fate,  a judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  which  once 
adorned  this  fpot.  It  was  a pleafure-houfe  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Franken,  which,  with  its  gardens,  could  not 
coft  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and 
might  vie  in  grandieur  with  many  palaces  of  Italy. 

SECT.  XXVI. 

The  V A L A i s. 

///Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Face  of  the  Coun- 
try. The  Manners,  Language,  and  Fliftory,  of  the 
Inhabitants ; their  Arms  and  Government : with 
the  principal  Places  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Valais. 
The  baths  of  Leuck,  the  City  of  Sitten,  and  the  fa- 
mous Monafery  on  the  Mountain  of  St.  Bernard. 

THE  Valais,  in  Latin  Valle /lay  the  next  of 
the  countries  ftyled  the  allies  or  confederates  of  the 
Siuifs,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  canton  of  Berne 
and  the  lake  of  Geneva  ; on  the  W.  by  Savoy  ; on  the 
S.  by  Piedmont , and  Milan  ; and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mayenthaly  which  belongs  to  the  cantons  in  general, 
and  by  the  canton  of  Uri  j extending,  according  to 
Bufching,  about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  hours  in 
length,  or  one  hundred  miles  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
in  fome  parts  it  is  upward  of  ten  in  breadth. 

The  whole  country  is  one  large  vale  that  extends  E. 
and  W.  and  on  the  N.  and  S.  fides  is  bounded  by  ve- 


ry high  mountains.  Among  the  fouthcrn  mountains 
the  mod  remarkable  is  that  called  Great  St.  Bernard's, 
anciently  named  Mons  Penninus,  a name  given  to  the 
whole  Appcnnine  chain.  The  principal  hill  on  the  N. 
fide  is  the  Gemini , which  lies  toward  the  frontiers  of 
the  canton  of  Berne , it  is  impalpable  in  winter,  and 
its  defcent  toward  the  valley  of  the  Valais  was  of  a 
dangerous  fteepnefs,  and  very  narrow.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  in  1736,  more  than  a league  of 
the  hard  rock  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the 
road  in  moll  places  widened  to  the  breadth  of  feven 
feet,  and  walls  raifed  in  the  moft  fteep  and  loofeft 
parts  •,  fo  that  travelling  is  at  prefent  much  more  l'afc 
and  commodious  than  formerly.  The  whole  was 
completed  in  five  years:  “ an  aftonifhing  work,”  fays 
Mr.  Coxe,  “ and  proves  that  nothing  is  im  practicable 
to  human  induftry.”  Letters  from  SwiJJe ■ land, 
p.  189. 

A country  thus  entirely  inclofed  within  high  Alps, 
and  confifting  of  valleys,  elevated  plains,  and  lofty 
mountains,  muft  neceffarily  exhibit  a great  variety  of 
fituations,  climates,  and  productions.  Accordingly 
the  Valais  prefents  to  the  curious  traveller  a quick 
fuccefiion  of  profpeds,  as  beautiful  as  they  are  diver- 
fified,  numberlefs  vineyards;  rich  pafture  grounds, 
covered  with  cattle,  corn,  flax,  fruit  trees,  and  wild 
forefts  ; and  thefe  occafionally  bordered  by  naked 
rocks,  whofe  fummits  are  every  where  crowned  with 
everlafting  fnow,  and  inacceflible  glaciers.  This 
ftrong  and  ftriking  contrail  between  tlie  paftoral  and 
the  fublime,  the  cultivated  and  the  wild,  cannot  but 
affeft  the  mind  of  an  obferver  with  the  moft  pleafing 
emotions.  The  beauties  and  varieties  of  this  country 
are  amply  and  faithfully  delineated  by  RoufTeau,  in 
his  Novelle  Heloefe,  in  the  character  of  St  Preux, 
when  he  relates  his  excurfion  into  the  Upper  Valais. 

The  Valais  is  a very  hot  country  ; the  midland  and 
lower  parts  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility.  The 
harveft  begins  in  May,  and  lafts  till  the  latter  end  of 
October ; the  corn  in  the  bottom  of  the  chief  valley 
being  brought  in  firft  ; next  that  on  the  fide  vallies  ; 
and  laft  of  all,  that  on  the  mountains,  which  yield 
grain  at  an  uncommon  height.  The  low  lands  excel 
the  upper  in  the  produce  of  winter,  and  thefe  again 
the  former  in  fummer  fruits.  Befide  the  beft  kind  of 
grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  this  country  abounds 
in  good  wine,  particularly  in  a fine  mufcadel,  with 
plenty  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  mulberries, 
chellnuts,  and  fmall  nuts : and  in  the  northern  parts 
alfo  grow  pomegranates,  figs,  almonds,  and  other 
rich  fruits.  Thefe  parts  are  alfo  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing good  faffron.  Both  the  hills  and  vallies  feed 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  afford  plenty  of  deer, 
hares,  and  other  game.  It  is  fuppofed  alfo  to  have 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  lead  ; but  the  produce, 
it  is  laid,  will  not  anfwer  the  expence  of  working 
them.  Here  is  likewife  pit-coal.  The  wine  and 
corn  which  this  country  produces  are  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  confumption  of  its  inhabitants,  fo  that 
a confiderable  quantity  of  both  is  yearly  exported. 
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Mr.  Coxe  fays,  about  Sion,  the  fig,  the  melon,  and 
all  the  other  fruits  of  Italy  ripen  to  perfection  ; and 
fuch  is  the  lingular  variety  of  climates  here,  that  he 
tailed  in  the  fame  day,  what  in  other  parts  is  ufiially 
to  be  had  only  in  gradual  fucceffion,  ftrawberries, 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  and  grapes,  each  of  them  the 
natural  growth  of  the  country.  Letters  p.  219. 

The  Valais  is  from  one  end  to  tire  other  watered 
by  the  Rhodan  or  Rhone,  to  which  the  country  peo- 
ple give  the  name  of  Rotten , and  which  has  its  fource 
on  the  Fttrke  mountain.  At  firft  it  precipitates  itfelf 
with  great  noife  among  feveral  rocks,  and  down  to 
the  very  plain  in  the  valley  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fingle  cataraff,  with  feveral  cafcac'es.  It  is  afterward 
joined  by  the  Meyemvang  rivulet,  which  iffues  from 
the  Grimfcl  mountain,  and  then  direfting  its  courfe 
due  S.  enters  the  Valais,  where  it  runs  from  E.  to  W. 
till,  after  a winding  northward,  it  difeharges  itfelf 
with  great  impetuofty  into  the  lake  of  Geneva  : all 
the  ftreamsand  leffer  rivers  of  the  Valais  iffuing  from 
the  mountains  mingle  with  it. 

The  Valaifrans,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  part,  are  amazingly  indolent ; and  the  dirt  and 
nnffnefs  of  the  common  people  are  difgufting  beyond 
meafure.  The  lanpuid  heat  of  the  climate,  which 
caufes  an  a!  mo  ft  fpontaneous  production  of  the  fruits 
cf  the  earth,  both  creates  and  indulges  inactivity,  fo 
that  no  manufactures  of  any  confequence  are  carried 
on  here  : and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people  is 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  their  indolence  : they  may 
be  corffidered,  with  regard  to  their  knowledge,  as 
feme  centuries  behind  the  Swifs.  The  Lower  Valais 
is  lefs  hot,  the  foil  lefs  fruitful,  and  the  natives  lefs 
indolent.  This  country  contains  about  toe, 000  fouls, 
of  whom  all  are  Catholics. 

Among  thefe  people  a very  remarkable  peculiarity 
prevails.  Great  numbers,  both  men  and  women, 
have  large  glandular  excrefccnces,  which  grow'  under 
the  throat,  and  often  increafe  to  a molt  enormous 
fize;  in  fome,  they  are  no  larger  than  a walnut  ; in 
others,  they  are  as  big  as  a peck  loaf:  children  are 
fomelimes  born  with  them.  Thefe  tumours  the 
French  call  goiters  ; and  Keyfler,  who  fpeaks  rather 
extravagantly  concerning  them,  fuppofes  that  they 
are  produced  by  drinking  fnow-water,  which,  as  it 
flows  from  the  mountains  in  great  quantities,  is,  in 
many  parts,  the  common  drink  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  ; lie  like  wife  after  ts  that  the  Valaijians  are 
proud  of  this  diftinCtion,  which  they  coniider  as  a 
great  addition  to  perfonal  beauty:  but  in  both  parti- 
culars he  is  equally  erroneous.  The  water  ufed  in  the 
dill  riels  where  thefe  fwellings  prevail,  is  ftagnant,  and 
ftronqly  impregnated  with  certain  flony  particles, 
which  cbftruct  the  circulation  through  the  minuter 
glands  of  the  body  ; for  where  the  inhabitants  drink 
no  other  water  than  what  they  procure  from  thole 
rivers  and  torrents  which  defeend  from  the  glaciers, 
they  are  not  fubjecl  to  this  malady  : and  later  tra- 
ycikvs  afl’ert,  that  fnow-water,  fo  far  from  being  a 


caufe,  is  efteemed  even  a preventative  in  this  cafe. 
The  inconceivable  lazinefs  and  naftinefs  which  prevail 
in  this  courrry,  are  likewife  very  efficacious  in  pro- 
ducing thefe  tumours.  It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  a 
people,  accuftomed  to  fee  fuch  excrefcences  daily, 
will  not  be  at  all  (hocked  at  their  deformity,  but  they 
do  not  confider  them  as  a beauty.  “ I cannot  be- 
lieve,” fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ that  a Valaijian  poet  would 
venture  to  addrefs  a copy  of  verfes  to  his  miftrefs  in 
praife  of  her  goiter.” 

In  every  diftrict  where  goiterous  perfons  abound, 
ideots  are  likewife  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers; 
which  Mr.  Coxe  accounts  for,  by  fuppofing,  that  as 
the  fame  caufes  which  affeft  the  body,  affeft  alfo  the 
mind,  fo  the  fame  water  which  creates  obftructions 
and  goiters,  alfo  creates  mental  imbecility  and  de- 
rangement 1 befide  which,  the  children  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  totally  neglected  by  their  parents,  and 
with  no  more  education  than  the  meaneft  brutes,  are, 
like  thofe,  buffered  to  wallow  in  the  dirt,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  whatever  comes  in  their  way  : this  fpecies 
of  ideots  are  called  Cretins.  M.  de  la  Pau,  in  his 
much  admired  work,  intitled  Recherches  Philofo- 
phiques  fur  les  Americaim,  compares  thefe  Cretins 
with  the  Blafards  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  He  de- 
feribes  them  as  deaf  and  dumb,  almoft  infenfible  to 
blows  and  diftinguiflted  by  fuch  prodigious  wens,  that 
they  hang  down  almoft  to  the  waift;  that  they  are 
neither  furious  nor  malignant,  but  totally  ftupid  and 
incapable  of  reafoning  ; they  are  not  deficient  in  pro- 
peniities  to  the  phyfical  wants  of  nature,  and  they 
abandon  themfelves  to  all  the  gratifications  of  the 
fenfes,  without  imagining  any  crime  or  indecency  an- 
nexed to  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Valais  con- 
iider thefe  Cretins  as  the  guardian  angels  of  their 
families;  they  call  them- fouls  of  God,  without  fin  : 
and  there  many  parents  who  prefer  their  ideot  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whofe  underftandings  are  perfect;  be- 
caufetheyare  incapable  of  intentional  criminality,  they 
coniider  them  as  more  certain  than  the  others  of  hap- 
pinefs  in  a future  ftate.  They  never  contradict  them, 
but  affiduoufiy  attend  upon  them,  omit  nothing  for 
their  amufement,  or  which  ferves  to  gratify  their 
taftes  or  appetites.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Zw/Tren 
tertain  very  fimiiar  notions  with  refpeft  to  ideots. 
A progrefs  in  years  produces  no  change  in  their  condi- 
tion, norabates their  ffnpidity;  but  theyretain  thisimbe- 
cility  even  unto  death,  r.or  has  any  kind  of  remedy 
been  found  out  for  this  mental  difeafe.  The  refpedt 
paid  to  thefe  ideots  is  equally  beftowed  on  either  lex. 
M.  de  Maugiron,  in  a differtation  upon  the  Cretins, 
which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lyons v 
affigns,  as  the  caufes  of  this  defect,  what  have  been 
already  enumerated  ; and  adds,  there  probably  exifts 
another  fpecific  caufe,  which  we  fhall  be  better  ac- 
quainted with,  when  an  opportunity  (hall  be  found 
of  differing  one  of  thefe  Cretins.” 
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Mr.  Coxe  fays  that  the  number  of  goiterous  per- 
fons  and  ideots  has  confiderably  decreafed  within 
thefe  few  years,  owing  to  the  attention  which  the 
magiftrates  have  beftowed  to  dry  up  the  ftagnant 
waters,  and  the  cuftom  which  now  generally  pre- 
vails of  fending  children  to  the  mountains,  by  which 
they  efcape  the  bad  effects  of  umvholefome  air  and 
water. 

After  all  the  learned  inveftigation  which  the  phe- 
nomenon of  ideotifm  has  excited,  may  not  the  true 
caufe  of  the  infirmity  be  overlooked  l who  will  fay, 
that  it  does  not  lie  in  thefe  people  having  been  from 
their  birth  deprived  of  the  fenfe  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  the  inlet  to  knowledge  ? They  are  de- 
feribed  as  being  born  deaf,  and  as  receiving  no  kind 
of  inftruction  in  their  childhood ; caufes  fufficient  to 
produce  every  appearance  of  ideotifm,  even  if  the 
dormant  powers  of  their  minds  were  capable  of  every 
thing  rational.  Deafnefs  from  the  birth  ufed  to  be 
confidered,  even  in  Great  Britain , as  an  irreparable 
obftacle  to  the  acquifition  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ; 
until  the  judicious  means  made  ufe  of  by  Meffieurs 
Braidwoods,  now  of  Hackney , to  inftruft  the  deaf, 
and  confequently  the  dumb,  have  made  even  genius 
beam  forth,  where  nothing  but  inanity  was  looked 
for,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  have  been  wit- 
nefies  of  them.  Probably  tire  fame  caufe,  which  pro- 
duces the  tumours  on  the  throat,  may  be  fatal  to  the 
organs  of  hearing,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to 
the  clayey  fandv  water,  that  leaves  a fediment  in  the 
glands  of  the  body. 

The  apparel  and  diet  of  the  common  people  are 
coarfe  : but  the  equality  live  very  fplendidly.  Moffc 
of  their  houfes  are  of  wood,  particularly  of  the  larch- 
tree,  which  is  very  durable,  and  grows  as  black  as 
ebony.  They  cover  them  with  flate,  and  in  fome 
places  build  their  houfes  with  turrets  and  wings. 

In  the  Upper  Valais  the  prevailing  language  is  the 
German  ; but  the  inhabitants  of  Sidtr  and  Sion , with 
thofe  in  the  Lower  Valais,  fpeak  a corrupt  French  • 
though  in  both  parts  they  apply  themfelves  to  the 
German,  French , Italian , and  Latin,  which  are  in- 
difpenfibly  neceiTary  in  their  mtercourfe  with  the  can- 
tons of  Berne  and  Uri,  Savoy , Piedmont , and  the 
JVLilanefe ; and  therefore  a ftranger  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing furprifed  at  the  fluency  with  which  the  meaneft 
people  here  fpeak  thefe  four  languages. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  the 
Lepontii  Vebcri,  with  the  Seduni  and  Veragri.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  came  to  be  called  Valefia,  and  in  1032 
it  devolved  to  the  German  empire,  as  a part  of  the 
fecond  Burgundian  kingdom  ; but  three  years  after 
the  emperor  Conrad  II.  made  over  the  Lower  Valais 
to  the  counts  of  Savoy.  The  inhabitants,  on  feveral 
occalions,  have  refolutely  maintained  their  liberties. 
In  1473,  the  b'fhop  of  Geneva  fell  on  the  Upper  Va- 
lais with  a body  of  eighteen  thouftmd  rnen,  confift- 
log  of  Lower  Valcfiaus  and  Savoyards  ; but  the  Upper 
Valefians  being  aififted  by  three  thousand  troops  fent 
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by  Berne,  Freyburg , and  Sold  hum,  thole  a’lies  de- 
feated the  hi  (hop,  and  even  made  a conqueft  of  the 
Lower  Valais,  which  has  ever  been  iubjWI  to  them. 
In  the  fame  year  they  formed  a perpetual  alliance 
with  Berne,  which  has  been  renewed  with  the  whole 
Helvetic  body;  and  in  1393  they  entered  into  a par- 
ticular union  with  the  feven  Popilh  cantons.  They 
have  formed  likewife  alliances  with  France,  and  other 
powers  ; with  a referye,  however,  in  all  of  them, 
refpefting  their  general  alliance  with  the  thirteen 
cantons. 

The  arms  of  the  republic  of  the  Valais  are,  party 
party  per  pale  gules  and  argent,  three  mullets  in 
each  field,  with  one  on  the  pale. 

The  republic  of  the  Upper  Valais  confifts  of  feven 
parts  called  Lenten,  or  Tythings.  In  fix  of  thefe, 
viz.  Corns,  Bi-rig,'  Refen,  Vifp,  Leuk , and  Sider,  the 
government  it  democratical  ; but  that  of  the  feventh, 
which  confifts  of  the  city  of  Sitten , or  Sion , is  aril- 
tocratical.  Each  Ty thing  fends  a reprefentative  to 
the  general  diet,  which  alTembles  twice  a year,  that 
is  in  May  and  December,  at  Sitten.  This  diet  has 
the  management  of  the  public  concerns,  both  civil 
and  military,  befide  appeals  in  proceffes  brought  be- 
fore the  Tythings  ; it  likewife  gives  audience  to  en- 
voys, &c.  Over  each  Tything  is  a chief,  called  a 
meyer,  or  mayor,  with  a particular  regency  and  ju- 
rifdicftion  ; but  the  Tything  court  is  compofed  of  the 
Tything  judge,  affifted  by  twelve  afteflors  and  judges, 
who  aft  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes.  The  mili- 
tary affairs  of  each  Tything  are  under  the  direction 
of  a banneret  and  captain. 

The  principal  places  in  the  Upper  Valais  are  the 
following : 

Brug  or  Brieg,  a large  open  town,  and  the  ca^- 
pital  of  a Tything  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  on 
the  river  Salta  net,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Brug,  in  the  pafs  of  Simplon.  Here  are  feveral  fine 
buildings,  particularly  a handfome  Jefuits  college, 
now  fupprefted,  and  a nunnery  of  Urfttlines ; and 
here  alfo  are  held  the  Tything  courts.  In  t He  year 
1755,  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

The  famous  hot-baths,  called  the  baths  of  Lend, 
are  in  a valley  about  two  leagues  diftance  from  a vil- 
lage of  that  name,  incloled  on  all  fides  by  high  moun- 
tains, through  which  there  is  only  a narrow  paflage 
to  a wood  on  the  fouth  fide.  They  are  formed  by 
five  fprings,  not  far  from  each  other.  The  largeft,  • 
which  fills  eight  baths,  flows  plentifully,  and  the 
water  is  hot  enough  for  boiling  eggs.  It  is  for  the 
moft  part  clear;  but  fometimes  changes  its  colour. 

It  is  purgative,  and  good  again  ft  colds,  the  gout, 
weak  ftomachs,  difeafes  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and 
fpleen,  dimnefs  of  flght,  eonvulfions,  defluxions, 
the  dropfey,  ftone,  ulcers,  diftempers  of  the  womb, 
&c.  There  is  another  of  the  fprings  good  again  ft 
the  leprofy,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  from  thefe  are  fe- 
veral cold  fprings,  the  largeft  of  which  flows  only 
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from  May  to  M -pteinber,  tli.it  in  during  the  fumrrmr, 
wli.-n  o1 1.' i fpr.ugs  ;i rc  <tricd  up ; but  this  is  afcrihed 
to  iln'  inciting  ■»(  tin-  (now  on  the  Alfa. 

Si  i i .,  or  Stow  in  French,  and  in  Eat  hi  ftetlunem, 
ri  capital  of  the:  whole  Palm,  is  tented  on  the  river 
Si/lni,  at  a fm. .11  dift'ance  f./.iii  the  Rhone,  in  4b''  7' 
N.  latitude,  and  in  7''  40'  E.  longitude.  It  hands 
aluiofi  in  the  ce ntre  between  the  Upper  and  I.ounr 
Pntait,  in  a delightful  plant,  overlooked  by  pretty 
high  hills  on  the  E.  fide  \ on  the  liiglu-fi  of  which  is 
a place  called  Vlayona,  in  which  the  hilltop  generally 
i'ii!  , and  here  th<  general  aflembly  is  held.  J lie 
<uy  is  m at  and  well  hu  It  and  has  four  c hurches  : the 
molt  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  a 
plac  e of  great  aril  i< miry,  and  was  formerly  t he  capi- 
tal <il  the  St'tlnni,  who  inhabited  this  [tart  of  the 
country  in  the  lime  of  Julius  Crefa r.  Mr.  Coxe, 
who  vilited  it  in  the  year  1777,  law  fome  remains  of 
inf f riptions  which  prove  its  antiquity  ; but  they  were 
in  general  fo  obliteratec.1,  that  he  was  not  able  to  dc- 
cypher  them  : one,  however,  he  was  able  fo  far  to 
make  out,  as  to  learn  that  it  wa  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Auynjhn,  and  was  put  up  during  hi,  ele- 
venth confulfhip.  In  this  infeription  the  town  is 
called  ( Jivttaj  Sednnornm.  Getters  from  Swiffu land, 

P-207. 

I he  fubjefU  of  this  republic:  ccmlill  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  / o%vvr  V nl,  n,  which  contains  fc coral 
diflricls. 

In  this  country  is  the  mountain  of  <S7.  Bernard, 
whic  h has  on  its  furnmil  a large  convent,  where  the 
friars  maintain  all  travellers  f or  three  clays  gratis, 
whether  Papilt  01  Prolrflanls;  hut  people  of  fafhi- 
ori  and  gratitude  make  fome  civil  acknowledgment 
on  their  leaving  this  honfe  of  hofpitality.  If  any 
one  die,  here,  they  do  not  inter  him,  hut  carry  him 
to  a chapel  at  fome  diftancc  ill  the  midfi  of  fiiow, 
where  the  dead  body  lies  without  corruption  from 
the  extreme  coldnefs  of  the  place.  Numerous  tra~ 
vellers  would  In-  in  danger  of  perilhing  cm  this  rugged 
mountain,  were  it  not  for  thefe  lioneft  friars,  wlto 
fend  out  people  with  brandy  arid  other  cordials  to 
comfort  them,  cfpccially  in  the  winter,  and  upon 
great  thaws,  when  they  fometimes  find  the  poor 
travellers  flrctched  on  the  ground,  ,u)d  aimed!  ftarved 
to  death  by  the  violence  of  the  cold,  or  ready  to  drop 
down  with  fatigue  from  the  difficulty  of  the  road. 
I his  renders  tlicfe  friars  Id  well  beloved  all  over 
h'luijjirlaiul,  that  when  the  y fend  thither  for  a c il- 
le-dlion,  which  limy  d , o nee-  a year,  there  is  fcarcc  a 
family,  rich  or  poor,  IVotcItant  or  Papift,  hut  gives 
freely  to  the  relief  of  the  convent,  which,  though 
it  is  (aid  to  be  huge  enough  to  hold  fix  hundred 
people,  and  to  lie  fo  fhut  tip  in  fnnw  and  ice  that 
nothing  grows  near  it,  yet:  filth  care  is  taken,  that 
this  honfe  wants  for  nothing. 

M r.  Maurice,  anciently  called  Agaitnuni,  isalargc 
handfome  town  fcated  hcLween  two  hills  on  the 
A'  hi  nr,  over  which  it  has  a lUucly  ftone  bridge,  reach- 


ing from  one  hill  to  the  other  •,  a work  of  great  an- 
tiquity confining  of  a fingle  arch.  On  the  weft  fide 
of  the  bridge,  dole  \<>  a higli  mountain,  Hand, 
the  governor  s feat;  on  the  ealterri  fide  is  a tower, 
and  below  both  a gate,  which  is  fhut  by  night.  This 
pals  is  a great  thoroughfare  for  all  goods  and  perfons 
going  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  through  the  country 
of  the  Paint t,  and  over  the  mountains  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. Jo  this  town  is  an  Auguftine  canonry,  the 
abbot  of  which  is  vefted  with  the  lower  jurifiliction 
in  fe.veral  village  s.  Mr.  Coxc  deferjbes  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  place  as  confiding  of  a few  Homan  in- 
fi  riptions,  and  thofc  chiefly  fepukliral,  two  ancient 
columns  defaced  and  plaficred,  together  with  the 
bridge  over  tire  Rhone,  which  is  Itill  entire.  Letters 
from  Swijferland,  p.  213. 

S E C T.  XXVII. 

The  principality  of  NtCUCii  ATi.l.  anti  VaLLENGIN. 

In  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce,  tin  Language, 
Religion,  Jlifiory,  and  Government  f the  Countiy , 
r with  a iJefcriplion  of  the  City  oj  N m fiatcl,  and  an 
Antiquity  on  the  top  of  the  Mountain. 

I If  E next  of  the  allies  of  Swiffei land,  which 
we  (hall  now  mention,  is  the  principality  of  Nauha- 
hd , hounded  on  the  N.  by  liaJiT,  by  the  lake  Tver- 
thin,  or  Netnha/el,  on  the  E.  ; the  county  of  lit  rue 
on  the  S.  and  by  /<7 anche  Cample  on  the  \V.  ; it  being 
about  twelve  leagues  long,  an  I about  fix  iri  its  g;  oat- 
el!  breadth. 

It  is  every  way  hilly,  and  along  its  northern  and 
weftern  borders  runs  the  c/ura  chain.  According 
to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  rock,  winch  forms  the  balls  of 
the  Jura,  is  moftly  compute  I of  calcareous  fioric  ; 
and  he  adds,  “ perhaps  there  is  no  fpot  in  huropt 
where  one  finds  in  fo  fmatl  a (pace  to  large  a quan- 
tity of  petrified  (hells  and  marine  plants.”  The 
mountainous  part  produces  very  little,  except  her- 
bage for  cattle  ; but  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  chiefly 
artificers,  procure  themfelves  a comfortable  fubfifi- 
ern.e  by  their  labour.  I lowcvcr,  the  finallcr  emi- 
nences, witli  the  vallics  arid  plains,  not  only  pro- 
duce red  and  white  wines,  but  fruit,  corn,  hemp, 
and  flax.  Formerly  the  produce  of  the  country 
was  more  than  fufTicient  for  the  cotifumption  of  the 
inhabitants  ; hut  fo  greatly  lias  population  increafed, 
that  at  prefent,  although  it  is  confiderably  more  cul- 
tivated, yet  feven-eights  of  the  provifions  confirmed 
liy  the  people  are  diawn  from  Tranche  Gomptc.  Coxc ’3 
Letters  from  SnviJJbrland,  p.  /81 

'1  he  lake  of  Yve  rduu , or  Ncuchatcl,  Arete  hes  from 
S.  to  N.  about  t wenty  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome 
places  about  five  miles  in  breadth.  According  to 
Monfieur  de  Luc,  this  lake  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nim:  French  feet  above  that  of  Geneva. 
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In  the  whole  principality  are  three  towns,  one  bo- 
rough, and  twenty-five  parifhes,  with  ten  chapels  of 
eafe,  fixty-four  villages,  and  a great  number  of  fc.lt- 
tered  houfes.  The  current  language  is  French  j but 
with  a mixture  of  the  Bur  gun  di  n,  both  in  the  ac- 
cent and  dialed.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  whole 
principality  contains  near  40,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  there  are  3,000  in  the  capital. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts; 
but  in  the  caftellany  of  Lander  on,  Popery  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion.  The  twenty-three  head  parifhes, 
and  nine  of  the  filials,  are  Protefhnts,  and  divided 
into  the  three  coloques  of  Neuenburg , Boudry , and 
the  Vnl  de  Travers.  In  the  caftellany  of  Lander  on 
are  two  Popifh  parifhes,  and  one  chapel  of  eafe, 
which  in  eccldiaftical  affairs  are  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Laufanne. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extenfive  commerce 
in  lace,  (lockings,  cutlery,  and  other  different  kinds 
of  merchandife  of  their  own  manufacture;  but  watch- 
making, and  every  branch  of  clock-work,  which 
was  firlt  attempted  in  the  year  1679,  are  the  articles 
in  which  they  particularly  and  eminently  excel.  It 
is  fuppoied  that  40,000  watches  are  made  here  every 
year ; “ and  no  where  perhaps,  except  in  Geneva 
fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ are  there  luch  a number  of  people, 
apparently  fo  much  at  their  eafe.”  p.  280.  “ No- 

thing here  is  contraband,  and  induftry  exerts  herfelf 
untaxed.”  Ib. 

The  conftitution  of  Neuckatel  is  a limited  monarchy. 
The  machine  of  this  government  is  indeed  actuated 
by  fuch  nice  fprings,  and  its  wheels  are  fo  exceeding- 
ly complicated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  prerogatives  of  the  fo- 
vereign  and  the  franchifes  of  the  people;  particular- 
ly as  fome  of  the  moft  important  privileges  of  the 
latter  depend  upon  the  acquielcence  of  the  prince, 
and  immemorial  cuftom,  not  upon  any  written 
laws. 

This  country  anciently  belonged  to  the  la  ft  king-' 
dom  of  Burgundy , with  which,  in  1032,  it  devolved 
to  the  German  empire.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
poifelfed  by  many  different  families  ; and  in  1707, 
on  the  death  of  the  dutchefs  of  Nemours , and  the 
extinction  of  the  dired  line,  the  high  tribunal  of 
the  ftate  of  Neuchatel,  after  a mature  and  impartial 
examination  of  the  claim-  of  leveral  iiluftrious  families, 
-palled  a decree  in  favour  of  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruffta, 
who  immediately  took  pofleffion  of  it  and  the  uftial 
homage  was  performed  to  him  ; he  on  his  part  con- 
firming all  the  lib  ;rtie  and  privileges  of  the  ftate, 
.md  its  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  At 
the  peace  of  Utrecht , concluded  between  France  and 
Frujfta  in  1713,  the  French  king  acknowledged  the 
king  of  Frujfta  as  fovereign  lord  of  Neuchatel  and 
Fallen  gin ; and  the  inhabitants  are  in  all  parts  of 
France  entitled  to  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  that 
are  poifelfed  by  the  natives  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  or 
which  they  enjoyed  before  the  king  of  Frujfta  be- 
came tlieir  fovereign. 
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On  the  other  hand,  b 7 virtue  of  the  community 

ts  wl  1 rd  • . Ni’ii  hatel  have  -entered 

into  with  the  canton"  of  Perih%  l use-  :>■.  treyburgy 
and  Solothurn,  both  the  and  • t-r.vn  ’.re 

reckoned  affociates  of  the  cantons ; and  it  is  now  de- 
cided that  a native  of  Neuchatel  may  enter  into  a fo- 
reign fervice,  and  actually  bear  arms  againft  the  king^ 
of  Frujfta,  although  his  fovereign  Many  inftances 
of  which  occurred  in  the  laft  general  continental 
war. 

In  the  year  1768,  adifput  arofe  between  the  king 
of  Fruffa  and  the  Neuchntelois , which  was  referred 
by  the  king,  but  without  the  confent  of  the  people, 
to  the  decifton  of  the  canton  of  Berne  ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  two  decrees  were  made  in  the 
king’s  favour.  But  the  Sieur  Gaudot,  the  advocate- 
general,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  fervice  he  had 
rendered  that  monarch,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant- 
governor,  fell  foon  after  a facrifice  to  popular  fury  ; 
the  matter  was  however  comnromifed  that  fame  year, 
and  tire  claims  of  the  people  folemnly  confirmed  to 
them  in  many  elfential  particulars.  The  revenues 
which  the  king  of  Fruffa  draws  from  this  princ  pa- 
lity,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  fcarcely  amounted  to 
.£.5,000  a year  ; they  arife  from  certain  domains  be- 
longing to  the  fovereign  ; from,  a (mail  land-tax  ; 
and  from  the  tytlaes  of  wine  and  corn,  which  are 
moftly  colleded  according  to  an  ancient,  and  confe- 
quently  a very  low  valuation.  No  duties  are  paid 
either  on  importlon  or  ezportation,  except  for  fo- 
reign wines  imported. 

The  principal  court  of  juftice,  which  adjudges 
without  appeal,  is  that  of  the  three  ftates  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Neuchatel.  The  firft  of  thefe  ftates  is 
compofed  of  four  nobles,  who  are  generally  the  four 
deleft  noblemen  in  the  council  of  ftate.  The  fe- 
cond  is  called  the  ftate  of  officers,  and  con  lifts  of 
the  four  caftellans  of  Lauder  on , Boudry , the  Val  de 
Travers , and  Thielle ; and  any  deficiency  in  thefe  is 
fupplied  by  the  meyers  or  mayors.  The  third  ftate 
is  compofed  of  four  burghers  of  Neuchatel,  annually 
elected  by  the  town  council  from  among  their  own 
members.  Thefe  three  eftates  are  not,  as  feveral 
authors  have  fuppofed,  the  re^refentatives  of  the 
people  ; nor  do  they  pofTefs  tb  le  illative  authority. 
They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  he  fupreme  court  of 
judicature,  which  receives  all  appeals,  and  decides 
finally  all  caufes,  even  thofe  relating  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  country.  In' this  aftembly  the  gover- 
nor presides,  and,  on  an  equality  of  votes,  has  the 
calling  voice  : the  general  procurator  takes  care  that 
nothing  be  t ran  faded  contrary  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  fovereign.  This  aftenibly  finally  determines  all 
fuits  brought  before  them  from  the  lower  courts  in 
the  fovereignty  of  Neuchatel,  explains  the  acfs  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  and  gives  their  alTent  to  any  new 
edids  of  the  fovereign,  or  to  the  repeal  or  alteration 
of  the  old  ones. 

Among  the  fuperior  courts,  is  that  for  the  trial  of 
criminals,  in  which  the  decrees  are  executed  with- 
out 
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out  appeal,  unlefs  the  fovereign,  or  his  governor,  is 
tlifpofed  to  favour  the  convidf,  either  by  mitigating 
or  annulling  the  fentence  ; but  to  aggravate  it,  is 
not  in  the  power  of  either.  Torture,  though  lel- 
dom  made  iff-*  of,  is  not  ablolutely  aboliffied  : “ it  is 
the  only  circu  affiance  wanting,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe, 
“ to  render  their  code  of  penal  laws  an  admirable 
model  of  juflice  tempered  with  humanity.”  Letters, 
P.  203. 

Nluct! ATEl.,  called  by  the  Gomans  Wclfch-Feuen- 
br/rg,  and  in  Latin  F.econum,  or  Novicajlrum , the  ca- 
pita! of  the  country,  is  feated  on  two  eminences  ad- 
joining to  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  here  re- 
ceives into  h the  little  river  Seyon.  It  is  a fine  town, 
con  lift  ins;  of  four  larise  fireets,  and  an  old  caftle  in 
which  the  governor  re  ikies,  to  which  there  is  an  af- 
cent  by  a hundred  fieps,  fonie  of  them  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  The  hpufes  are  generally  well-built,  and 
among  them  are  feveral  handlbme  ftruchires  and 
good  fountains..  Near  the  caftle  is  a fine  old  church, 
and  a terrace  that  affords  a view  both  of  the  town  and 
lake.  In  tire  plain  at  the  bottom  is  another  church, 
the  town-houfe,  and  likewife  a gymnaiium.  Here 
are  feveral  monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly  a 
Lately  tower  on  the  defeent  of  one  of  the  hills,  laid 
to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caefir.  Round  the  town 
are  on  all  tides  vineyards,  gardens,  and  country  villas. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a council  of  fixty  burghers, 
who  enjoy  fuch  privileges  that  they  are  almoft  inde- 
pendent. Neuchatrl  has  feveral  times  differed  greatly 
by  fire,  and  in  1750  endured  as  much  from  two  in- 
undations of  the  Scyon. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  on  one  of  thefum- 
mits  of  the  Jura  chain,  near  a i'cattered  village  called 
la  Cote  aux  Fees,  is  a very  fuperb  temple  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  in  which  Mercury  was  anciently  confulted 
by  means  of  certain  propheteffes.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  a perfon  can  afeend  to  the  entrance,  be- 
fore which  is  a fcacely  portal,  where  an  inacceffible 
rock  forms  an  arcade  of  a feupendous  magnitude. 

Neuchatel  and  Vallengin  once  formed  two  cl i 1 ti net 
principalities,  each  having  a feparate  and  independent 
government  ; but  for.  fome  time  paid  they  have  been 
united  into  one.  Vallengin  is  totally  inclofed  within 
the  Jura ; parallel  chains  of  which  mountain  run 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  form,  in  the  moll  elevated 
parts,  feveral  vallies.  The  lower  grounds  of  this 
chain  are  partly  laid  out  in  arable  land,  but  princi- 
pally in  vineyards ; the  higher  confift  of  a large  tradl 
of  foreft,  which  in  many  parts  has  been  clearpcl  away, 
and  converted  into  confiderable  pafture  lands,  inter- 
mixed with  fome  fields  of  barley  and  oats.  But  what 
particularly  deferv«s  the  attention  of  every  curious 
traveller,  in  thefe  vallies,  is  the  fingular  genius  and 
induftry  of  the  very  populous  inhabitants.  Coxe’s 
Letters  from  Savjferland,  p -27 3. — - Vallengin , the  ca- 
pital of  the  Jifirict,  is  a.TmaU  open  burgh,  with  a mo- 
dern cafilc  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  one.  Idem. 
.Since  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg , the 
p ople  of  Valle:  gin  have  always  been  confulted  in  the 


framing  of  new  laws,  againft  which,  if  obnoxious  tc 
them,  they  have  a right  of  remonftrating  to  the  go- 
vernor in  council. 

SECT.  XXVIII. 

The  Republic  of  Geneva. 

Its  Situation  and  Produce  ; ‘with  a particular  Defcrip - 
tion  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  City  of  that 
Fame  — The  Hiflory  of  that  Republic. 

TH  E republic  of  Geneva , by  the  Germans 
called  Genff. , and  bv  the  French  Geneve , is  the  laft  of 
the  allies  of  Swijferland.  This  republic  is  but  of 
fmall  extent  ; for,  exclufive  of  the  city  of  Geneva , it 
does  not  contain  above  eleven  parifhes,  eight  of  which 
are  partly  under  the  jurifdicfion  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; 
yet  it  is  a confiderable  ally  of  the  Sauifs  cantons.  Mr. 
Coxe  makes  the  population  of  the  Genevois , in  the 
year  1777,  exclufive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
to  amount  to  fcarcely  16,000  fouls.  Letter  from 
Svsiffe,  land,  p.  388.  The  country  in  general  is  very 
fruitful  : its  villages  are  large,  well  built,  and  adorn- 
ed with  many  fine  houfes  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
Geneva.  It  abounds  with  fruit,  and  produces  white 
and  red  wine  ; the  former  indeed  is  fmall,  but  the 
latter  excellent.  The  only  corn  fowed  here  is  wheat, 
which  its  foil  bears  in  great  plenty  ; and  the  republic 
conftantly  keeps  a large  magazine  of  it  againft  a time 
of  fcarcity,  when  they  fell  it  out  at  a reasonable  rate  ; 
and  in  time  of  plenty  they  alfo  oblige  the  bakers,  and 
thofe  who  keep  public  houfes,  to  buy  it  of  them,  but 
at  a moderate  price.  However,  a confiderable  profit 
accrues  to  government  from  this  fpecies  of  traffic. 

The  lake  of  Geneva  refembles  the  fea,  both  in  the 
colour  of  its  v/ater,  the  ftorms  that  are  raffed  on  it, 
and  in  the  ravages  it  makes  on  its  banks  : it  is  as  little 
fubject  to  froft  as  the  lake  of  Confance.  It  receives 
different  names  from  the  coafts  it  wafhes,  and  has  in 
fummer  fomething  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide,  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows,  that  fall 
more  copioufly  into  it  at  noon,  than  at  other  times  of 
the  day.  It  has  five  different  ftates  bordering  on  it ; 
thefe  are  France , the  dutchy  of  Savoy , the  canton  of 
Berne,  the  biffiopric  of  Sitten,  and  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva. This  lake  is  in  fhape  like  a half  moon,  whofe 
convex  fide  looks  toward  Swiferland ; fo  that  it  is 
fixteen  leagues  in  length  on  this  fide  ; while  towards 
Savoy  it  does  not  exceed  twelve.  It  is  pretty  narrow 
at  both  ends ; but  widens  by  degrees  to  the  middle, 
where  it  is  twenty-five  miles  over.  As  to  its  depth, 
it  is  faid  in  fome  places  to  be  unfathomable,  and  is 
therefore  navigable  by  larger  veffels  than  are  com- 
monly feen  in  rivers.  Near  Villeneuve , the  Rhone  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  it  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  for  the 
diftance  of  half  a league,  its  water,  which  is  very  foul, 
continues  unmixed  with  that  of  the  lake,  which  is 
very  clear;  “ but  afterwards,”  fays  Mr.  Keyfler, 

“ there  is  no  viGble  diftindtion,  though  fome  of  the 
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Geneva. 

ancient  and  feveral  modern  writers  affirm  the 
contrary.  Formerly  this  lake  afforded  trouts  of  fifty 
or  fixty  pounds  weight ; but  now  one  or  twenty  or 
thirty  is  reckoned  very  large.” 

The  Rhone,  at  its  efflux,  forms  an  ifland,  on  which, 
together  with  the  banks  on  both  fides,  flands  the  city 
of  Geneva,  which  is  thus  divided  into  three  unequal 
parts,  that  have  a communication  by  four  bridges, 
and  is  fituated  in  46°  1 2'  N.  latitude,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  6°  E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  The  greateft  part  of  the  city  is  feated  on 
a hill,  and  has  its  view  bounded  on  all  tides  by  feve- 
ral ranges  of  mountains ; but  thele  are  at  lo  great  a 
difiance,  that  they  leave  open  a furprifing  variety  of 
beautiful  profpedfs,  and,  from  their  fituation,  cover 
the  country  they  inclofe  from  all  winds  except  the 
fouth  and  north,  and  to  the  laft  of  thefe  winds  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  aferibe  the  healthfulnefs  of  the 
air ; for  as  the  Alps  furround  the  city  on  all  fides, 
forming  a vaft  bafin,  within  which  is  a well  watered 
country,  there  would  be  here  a conffant  ftagnation  of 
vapours,  did  not  the  north  wind  put  them  in  motion, 
and  fcatter  them  from  time  to  time.  From  this  fitua- 
tion Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  the  fun  rifis  later  at  Ge- 
neva, and  fets  fooner,  than  in  other  places  of  the 
Tame  latitude  ; and  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  covered  with  light  above  half  an  hour 
after  the  fun  is  down  at  Geneva.  Thefe  mountains 
alfo  much  increafe  the  heats  of  fummer,  and  form  an 
horizon  that  has  fomething  in  it  very  Angular  and 
agreeable.  On  the  one  hand  a long  range  of  hills, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  mount  Jura , is  covered 
with  pafture  and  vineyards  j and  on  the  other,  huge 
precipices,  formed  of  naked  rocks,  rife  in  a thoufand 
odd  figures,  and  being  cleft  in  fome  places,  difeover 
high  mountains  of  fnow  at  the  difiance  of  feveral 
leagues  behind  them.  To  the  fouthward,  the  hills 
riling  more  infenfibly,  leave  the  eye  a vaft  uninter- 
rupted profpedt ; but  the  molt  beautiful  view  is  that 
of  the  lake,  and  its  borders,  that  lie  north  of  the 
town. 

Geneva  is  by  far  the  molt  populous  town  in  SwiJJer- 
land,  its  inhabitants  amounting,  according  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  to  24,000  fouls,  whilft  Z urich,  which  comes 
next  to  it  in  refpect  of  population,  contains  fcarcely 
13,000. 

The  part  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Rhone,  which 
from  a church  of  that  name  is  called  St.  Gervais,  is 
very  much  inferior,  both  in  its  dimenfions  and  beauty, 
to  the  buildings  upon  the  eminence  on  the  left  fide 
of  that  river;  but,  for  thefe  thirty  years  paft,  daily 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  part  of  the 
city. 

Among  the  public  buildings  we  ought  not  to  omit 
St.  Peter’s  church,  which  was  formerly  a cathedral, 
and  is  a fpacious  ancient  ffnufture,  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs.  In  the  front  is  the  figure  of  the  fun,  which 
was  worff  ipped  in  the  time  of  the  Pagans,  and  which 
the  city  feveral  ages  after  took  for  its  device,  with  this 
motto,  post  tenebras  spero  lucem  ; but  after  the 
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inhabitants  had  embraced  the  Reformation,  the  mot- 
to was  changed  for  post  tenebras  lux  ; the  former 
denoting  that  after  darknefs,  it  hoped  for  light  ; and 
the  other,  that  light  was  come. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  churches  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  are  prayed  for  by  name.  The 
Ciiriftian  behaviour  and  peaceable  temper  of  the  clergy 
here  may  ferve  for  a pattern  to  their  brethren  differ- 
ing from  them  in  fome  doftrinal  points.  Both  the 
clergy  and  laity  are  averfe  to  any  difeourfe  on  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  Servetus,  and  with  that  the  whole 
matter  was  buried  in  oblivion. 

In  theprefent  age  the  republic  of  Geneva  is  the  mofi: 
tolerating  of  all  the  reformed  flates  of  S-wiff'erland  ; 
Lutheranifm  is  here  publicly  exercifed  ; and  though 
their  great  patriarch  Calvin  is  Gill  held  in  high  vene- 
ration, yet  they  know  how  to  diftinguifh  his  virtues 
from  his  defeats.  Coxe’s  Letters  from  Swi/ferlmd,  p. 
393  - 

Here  is  a public  academy,  which  Calvin  procured 
to  be  eftablifhed,  and  in  which  he  read  lectures  which 
acquired  him  great  celebrity.  In  this  feminary  men 
highly  diftinguifhed  for  their  learning  and  abilities 
have  been  educated.  In  the  valuable  library  belong- 
ing to  it,  are  feveral  folio  MS.  volumes,  containing 
letters  and  other  writings  of  Calvin.  Here  the  chil- 
dren of  the  inhabitants  are  taught,  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  magiftrates,  and  at  the  public  expence. — 
“ To  a man  of  letters,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ Geneva  is 
particularly  interefting,  as  every  branch  of  fcience  is 
here  cultivated  in  the  mofi  advantageous  manner : 
learning  being  divefted  of  pedantry,  and  philofophy 
united  with  a knowledge  of  the  world.  The  plea- 
fures  of  fociety  are  here  mixed  with  the  purfuits  of  li- 
terature, and  elegance  and  urbanity  give  a zeft  to  the 
the  profoundeft  difquifitions.  Nor  in  this  city  are 
letters  confined  merely  to  thofe  who  engage  in  them 
as  a profeffion,  or  to  thofe  whofe  fortune  2nd  leifure 
enable  them  to  follow  where  genius  leads,  and  enter 
into  a ftudious  life  by  voluntary  choice;  even  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  are  exceedingly  well  informed  ; 
and  there  is  no  city  in  Europe  where  learning  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  diffufed  among  the  inhabitants.”  Letters,  p. 
388.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having 
tree  accefs  to  the  public  library. 

Great  quantities  of  beautiful  manufactures  and  fa- 
brics are  made  here  ; and  among  many  works  of  in- 
genuity that  of  watch-making  is  carried  on  with  great 
fuecefs.  Its  trade  is,  however,  fomewhat  declined  ; 
but  is  Gill  very  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  being 
a thoroughfare  for  goods  pafiing  from  France  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  as  alfo  from  Germany  to  France,  they 
being  eafily  lhipped  front  hence  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
Rhone. 

The  revenues  of  the  city,  befides  that  arifing  from 
the  fale  of  the  corn,  annually  amount  to  about  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  thoufand  dollars,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  is  employed  in  paying  the  falaries  of  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  officers,  in  the  building  and  repairs 
of  the  public  edifices,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  gar- 
P p p rifon* 
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rllbn,  \v!i!ctl  confi'rs  ofotiout  nine  hundred  men  well 
clilciplined,  who  wear  an  uniform  of  blue  faced  with 

J. 

i he  lupreii"  has  been  immemorial'--  lodged 

in  the  citizens,  who  conlift  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
burghers  ; their  chiefs  being  four  fyndics,  who,  with 
twenty  one  council-men,  conftitute  the  fupreme  court 
of  twenty-live,  of  which  two  perfons  of  one  family 
cannot  be  members  at  the  fame  time. 

The  nest  is  the  more  fevere  court,  confiding  of  ffix- 
ty,  and  the  great  council  of  tavo  hundred,  in  the 
choice  of  the  members  of  which  the  citizens  have  no 
fiaare.  The  fvndics  are  chofen  by  the  citizens  (for 
refident  foreigners,  or  their  defendants,  unlels  en- 
franchifed,  have  no  votes),  out  of  the  council  of  twen- 
ty-one ; and  thev  continue  in  office  but  a year:  how- 
ever, they  retain  their  feat  in  the  council,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  being  chofen  again.  For  the  fupport  of  cre- 
dit, it  is  enafted  by  an  exprefs  law,  that  no  fon  who 
does  not  difcharge  his  father’s  debts  fhall  be  capable 
of  anv  office. 

This  little  republic  has  feme  peculiar  ordinances  re- 
lating to  matrimony.  No  marriage  is  permitted  un- 
lefs  both  parties  be  Proteftants  ; all  previous  promifes 
or  engagements  of  a Reformed  with  a Roman  catholic, 
are  declared  void,  and  the  agents,  with  thofe  who 
have  given  their  affent  to  it,  are  punifhable  according 
to  t lie  nature  of  the  circumftances.  A woman  of  forty 
years  of  age  cannot  marry  a man  that  is  ten  years 
younger  than  herfelf;  if  above  forty,  her  choice  is 
confined  to  five  years  younger.  A man  about  fixty  is 
not  to  marry  a woman  who  is  not  at  leapt  above  half 
that  age  ; and  a widow  muft  remain  Inch  fix  months 
before  fire  can  alter  her  condition.  In  this  particular 
a man  is  not  exprefsly  limited  • but  is,  however,  en- 
joined to  wait  a reafonable  time,  with  this  fingular 
addition,  “ both  to  obviate  fcandal,  and  to  flrew  that 
lie  has  felt  the  hand  of  God.” 

The  maintenance  of  a good  police,  and  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  luxury,  is  the  province  of  a particular  cham- 
ber ; but  a very  extraordinary  fund  here,  is  that  arif- 
ing  from  the  dirt  of  the  fireets.  In  other  places  mo- 
ney  is  paid  for  having  it  carried  away,  whereas  here 
it  is  farmed  for  eight  hundred  livres  paid  to  the  city, 
for  the  exclullve  privilege  of  taking  it  away  for  ma- 
nuring land; 

The  republic  of  Geneva,  though  occupying  a very 
fmall  fpace  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  yet  recom- 
mends itfelf  to  the  notice  of  mankind,  on  account  of 
the  diftinguiflfing  virtues,  and  the  enthufiaftic  love 
of  liberty  which  have  character i fed  its  citizens;  among 
whom  J.  J.  RouiTcau  gloried  to  enrol  himfelf,  and  in 
whole  caufe  he  became  a very  able  advocate,  by  pub- 
lilh  i n d his  “ Lett  res  ecrites  de  la  Montaigne.” 

The  city  of  Geneva  and  its  territory  were  formerly 
united  to  the  German  empire,  under  the  fuccefi'ors  of 
Charlemagne.  Afterward  the  bifhops  of  Geneva  ob- 
tained the  fupreme  authority,  which  was  contended 
for  by  the  counts.  'The  houfe  of  Savoy  then  pur- 
shafetl  the  country,  but, according  to  M.  LX’Ivecnois, 


without  altering  the  fa/"'  ot  government,  which,  un- 
der every  change  of  its  nominal  lord,  was  purely  re- 
publican. ihe  dread  of  becoming  vaftals  to  a foreign 
chfpot  induced  the  Genevefe  to  enter  into  a confede- 
racy with  tiie  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fribourg  in  the 
year  1 526;  but  when  thefe  republicans  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  a few  years  after,  the  alliance  with 
Fribourg  was  terminated,  and  a fimilar  compact  was 
entered  into  with  Z uricb  in  x 5 84.  I11  1602  Charles 

Emanuel  of  Savoy,  in  a time  of  profound  peace,  at- 
tempted to  pofilfs  himfelf  of  the  city  by  furprife,  for 
which  purpofe  2000  of  his  foldiers  fealed  the  walls  in 
the  night  ; but  the  defperate  valour  of  a few  citizens 
fruftrated  the  attempt.  Asa  memorial  of  this  deli- 

verance, an  infcription  is  fixed  upon  the  town-houfe, 
and  home  of  the  (caling  ladders  which  the  enemy  made 
ufe  of  to  enter  the  town,  are  preferred  in  the  arfenal. 
A fhort  war  followed,  but  peace  being  reftored  it  has- 
continued  unto  the  prefent  time  ; however,  it  was  not 
until  the  year  175.4  that  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  a 
folemn  aft,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
republic. 

From  the  time  that  contentions  ceafed  between  the 
citizens  of  Geneva  and  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  the  flames  - 
of  internal  difeord,  fo  apt  to  kindle  in  popular  go- 
vernments, and  which  had  been  fmothered  by  their 
common  danger  from  a foreign  enemy,  began  to  ap- 
pear. Accordingly  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fail  century,  and  to  the  prefent  period,  the  hiftory  of 
Geneva  contains  little  more  than  a narrative  of  con- 
tentions between  the  ariftocratical  and  the  popular 
party.  Thefe  mutual  ftruggles  have  at  fome  times 
been  carried  on  with  fo  much  violence  and  animofitv, 
as  to  threaten  a total  revolution  in  the  ftate.  The 
revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  in  1685,-  caufed  a 
number  of  French  refugees  to  fettle  at  Geneva,  who 
brought  with  them  ufeful  arts,  induftry,  and  fome 
little  wealth,  together  with  an  enthufiaftic  love  o£- 
freedom  ; thefe  new  inhabitants  added  great  weight 
to  the  popular  party. 

It  appears  indeed  that  the  conftitution  of  Geneva, 
though  founded  on  the  principles  of  freedom,  is  ex- 
tremely defective  in  fome  of  its  efiential  properties  .* 
the  ancient  and  opulent  families  compofe  the  fenate 
and  grand  council,  with  whom  all  the  functions  of  the 
executive  government  are  lodged,  (object  in  fome  de- 
gree to  the  check  and  control  of  the  body  of  citizens 
at  large,  who  are  convoked  every  five  years,  to  give 
a filent  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  republic  which  are 
laid  before  them,  and  to  eleft  the  four  fyndics,  or 
principal  officers  ; but  the  body  of  laws  which  com- 
pofe the  jurii prudence  c£  the  country  is  not  made  pub- 
lic, being  depofited  in  the  archives  of  the  citv,  to 
which  the  fenate  and  council  only  have  accefs.  No 
fecurity  for  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjebt  fubfifts 
here,  the  fenate  claiming  a power  to  imprifon  a citi- 
zen, to  bring  him  to  a trial  without  affigning  him  an 
advocate  to  plead  his  caufe,  or  holding  an  open  court 
of  jnftice,  and  to  decree  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  them 
fhall  feemmeet.  This  kind  of  inquifitorial  power  is 

alike 
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alike  claimed  in  civil  and  criminal  decifions ; fo  that 
the  efficiency  of  tyranny  lay  concealed  under  the  out- 
ward femblance  of  freedom,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the 
adminiftration  was  more  to  be  admired  than  the  fym- 
metry  of  the  conftitution.  The  inhabitants  of  Geneva 
were  not  wealthy,  but  they  were  induftrious,  frugal, 
and  virtuous  : the  magiftrates  held  no  polls  to  whiclt 
large  ftipends  were  annexed,  and  drew  no  incidental 
emoluments  from  their  offices,  they  therefore  became 
diftinguifhed  for  their  avarice  of  power,  not  of  wealth, 
whilft  the  citizens  exclaimed  againft  the  poffibility  of 
oppreffion,  rather  than  the  actual  exercife  of  it. 

In  the  year  1707  the  flames  of  civil  diffenfion 
burfi:  forth  with  great  violence,  and  the  canton  of 
'Zurich  tiding  with  the  fenatorial  party,  fome  bold  and 
inflexible  patriots  were  brought  to  public  execution  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  feveral  conceffions  were  gain- 
ed from  the  fenate  in  favour  of  the  citizens,  but  the 
contentions  were  ftill  maintained,  and  at  length  both 
parties  agreed  to  refer  their  caufe  to  the  decifion  of 
the  court  of  France , and  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Berne  ; being  induced  to  this  defperate  meafure  by 
the  moderation  and  wifdom  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
was  then  prime  minifter  of  France.  This  produced 
an  edifl  in  the  year  1738,  of  which  the  arbitrating 
powers  became  guarantees.  At  firft  this  edicTt  feem- 
ed  likely  to  fettle  all  differences,  by  being  agreeable 
to  each  party,  but  it  foon  appeared  to  be  utterly  im- 
poffible  that  the  fenate  and  citizens  of  Geneva  could 
ever  coalefce.  Animofities  again  prevailed.  In  the 
year  1763  the  court  of  France  afferted  its  right  of 
interference,  and  the  two  cantons  being  brought  to 
.join  in  the  claim,  the  mifchievous  confequences  of 
reforting  to  foreign  powers  for  the  purpofe  of  fet- 
tling internal  diffenfions  began  to  be  felt.  The  mild- 
nefs and  difintereftednefs  which  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  the  excellent  Fleury  (who  comproinifed  this 
difference  when  eighty-five  years  of  age)  were  no 
longer  to  be  traced  in  the  political  views  of  the  court 
of  V 1 irfailles.  The  Genevefe,  to  avert  the  evil  which 
threatened  them,  fought  the  interpofition  of  Great 
Britain , but  the  court  of  London  declined  to  mediate 
in  the  difpute.  The  duke  de  Choifeul,  who  then 
conducted  the  affairs  of  France , foon  difcovered  a 
ftrong  partiality  to  the  ariftocratic  party,  which  had 
then  acquired  the  name  of  “ negatives,”  becaufe 
they  had  negatived  a law  which  had  -been  propofed 
in  the  affembly  of  the  people  •,  as  the  republicans 
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were  diftinguifhed  by  that  of  “ reorcfentants,” 
from  a claim  which  they  fet  up  to  a right  of  reprc- 
f'enting  their  grievances  to  the  fenate.  At  length  a 
body  of  French  troops  was  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Geneva , to  awe  the  citizens  into  fubmiffion  to  a 
decifion  which  the  arbitrating  powers,  to  which  Sam 
dinia  was  now  joined,  had  agreed  upon.  Thefe  me- 
naces produced  no  effedt  on  the  unconquerable  fpirit 
of  the  people  t but  at  the  very  time  when  the  fenate 
expected  to  gain  every  thing  for  which  they  contend- 
ed, by  having  the  decifion  read  in  the  affembly  of  the 
people,  ( March  1768)  which  adt  alone  would  render 
it  irrevocable  law,  the  duke  de  Choifeul,  wearied  with 
the  difgraceful  conteft,  afhamed  of  the  part  which 
he  had  taken,  (a  difapprobation  of  which  had  been 
expreffed  by  the  courts  of  Great  Britain , Prujfia% 
and  Rujfta,J  ^determined  no  longer  to  be  2 principal 
in  the  difpute.  According  to  D’lvernois,  the  citi- 
zens were  entirely  ignorant  of  this  defedtion  from 
the  caufe  of  their  opponents  ; but  irritated  and  in- 
flamed to  a degree  not  to  be  endured  by  an  high- 
■fpirited  people,  they  had  formed  a bold  and  defperate 
plan  of  condudt  for  the  day  of  their  public  affem- 
bling  ; the  day  which  they  confldered  would  termi- 
nate their  exigence  as  a republic.  The  fecret  was 
divulged  by  no  one,  although  lodged  in  1500  breads, 
but  the  apprehenfions  of  the  fenators  were  excited, 
as  the  day  approached,  by  the  collected  looks  and 
expreffive  fllenee  of  the  citizens.  Each  one  among 
the  negatives  felt  the  perfonal  danger  to  which  he 
was  expofed,  from  the  refentment  of  a body  of  men 
driven  to  defperation  : conceffions  were  therefore 
made  by  the  ariftocracy,  who  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  obnoxious  decifion,  and  compromife  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  republicans  : but  as  the 
diipofltions  of  the  two  parties  toward  each  other  re- 
mained the  fame,  this  conduct  excited  no  reciprocal 
good-will.  No  ether  profpedt  then  prefenting  itfelf 
than  a perpetuity  of  civil  difeord,  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring fubllftence  and  a competence  which  induftry 
and  frugality  furnifh,  have  been  neglected  in  the  ar- 
dour of  contention,  and  at  length  the  Genevefe , u o 
longer  attached  to  their  native  fpot,  have  quitted  it 
in  great  numbers,  to  leek  foreign  reildence  •,  and  thus 
has  the  inflexible  pertinacity  of  the  two  orders  in  the 
ftate  introduced  mifery  and  want  into  a communi- 
ty where  happinefs  and  profperity  were  eminently 
confpicuous. 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

Of  ITALY. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  Italy  in  general. 

Its  Names,  Situation,  Figure,  Extent,  Mountains* 
Rivers,  atid  Produce.  The  Arts,  Language,  Reli- 
gion, Cuftoms,  Manners  ; the  Food  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants ; their  Manner  cf  reckoning  Time ; and  the 
Divifions  of  the  Country. 

T A L T was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of 
Saturnia,  Oenohia,  Aafonia,  and  Hefperia.  The 
firft  was  derived  from  Saturn,  the  tecond  and  third 
from  its  primitive  inhabitants,  and  the  fourth,  which 
jfignifies  a weftern  country,  from  the  Greeks  ; becaule 
lying  to  the  weft  of  them.  In  fucceeding  times  it 
obtained  t he  name  cf  Italia,  according  to  fome  au- 
» thors  from  Italns,  a kmg  of  Sicily  but  in  the  opini- 
of  otlters  from  the  Greek  word  iranof,  which  iigni- 
lies  an  ox,  this  country,  from  the  richnefs  of  its  pas- 
tures, being  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  fine 
oxen.  Each  of  thefe  appellations,  at  firft  peculiar 
to  diftindt  territories,  were  afterward  given  to  the 
whole  country. 

Italy,  including  Sicily,  lies  between  370  and  46° 
north  latitude,  and  between  70  and  190  eaft  longi- 
tude. Natuiehas  fixed  its  boundaries;  for  toward 
the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Adri- 
atic and  Mediterranean  leas,  and  to  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  high  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Alps.  Its  figure  is  generally  compared  to  that  of  a 
boot,  it  is  therefore  divided  into  three  parts;  the  top 
of  the  boot  containing  ancient  Lombardy ; in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  are  the  territories  of  the 
church  and  of  Tufcany  ,-  and  in  the  fmall  of  the  leg 
and  foot  is  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  length 
from  A J}a,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  the  promon- 
tory called  Capo  del  Armi,  in  Lower  Calabria,  is  com- 
puted at  near  eight  hundred  Italian  miles,  which 
make  about  f’even  hundred  and  twenty-fix  Englijh 
ftatute  miles.*  Its  breadth  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  is 
five  hundred  and  lixty  Italian  miles  ; and  through 
the  middle,  that  is,  between  Ancona  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber , 136;  but  in  i'ome  places  hardly  twen- 
ty-five. 

The  principal  mountains  in  Italy  are  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines.  The  Alps,  of  which  we  have  given 


fome  account  in  treating  of  Swijferland,  are  a long 
chain  of  mountains,  that  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Far,  and  after  many  irregular  windings,  ter- 
minate near  the  river  Arfta  in  If  via.  They  divide 
Italy  from  France,  Swijferland , and  Germany,  and 
are  variouily  denominated  acccording  to  their  fitu- 
ation.  The  Alps  on  the  fea-coaft  reach  from  Vada 
or  Vado,  to  the  lource  of  the  Far,  or  even  to  that 
of  the  Po  2 the  Coition  Alps,  from  the  lource  of  the 
Far  to  the  city  of  Safa ; the  Greek  Alps,  from  the 
city  of  Sufa  to  mount  St.  Bernard ; the  Peninian 
Alps,  from  mount  St.  Bernard  to  mount  St.  Gotthardr 
on  thefe  border  the  Rhatian  Alps,  which  extend  to 
the  lource  of  the  river  Piava  : and  laftly,  to  mention 
no  more,  the  Noric,  or  Carnician  Alps,  which  extend 
from  the  river  Piava  to  IJiria,  and  the  fource  of  the 
Saufrom.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of 
fome  furpriling  particulars  relating  to  thefe  ftupen- 
dous  mountains,  and  (halt  give  others  no  lefs  extra*- 
ordinary  in  treating  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

The  A pennine  mountains  take  their  rife  near  the 
Alps,  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,, 
and  dividing  Italy  into  almoft  two  equal  parts,  reach, 
to  the  ftreights  that  feparate  Italy  from  Sicily , and  give 
rife  to  an  incredible  variety  of  rivers  that  water  this 
delightful  country.  The  largeft  and  moft  remarkable 
of  the  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  following  : 

The  Po,  which  riles  in  mount  Fefo,  one  of  the- 
higheft  of  all  the  Alps,  and  after  receiving  upward 
of  thirty  fmall  rivers,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Adri- 
atic by  ieven  different  mouths.  The  Adige,  in  Latin 
Athejis,  has  its  lout  ce  in  the  Rhatian  Alps,  and  wa- 
ters the  cities  of  Trent  and  Ferona , it  being  the  only 
large  river  in  Lombardy,  and  inftead  of  joining  the 
Po,  runs  like  that  river  into  the  Adriatic.  The 
Arno  flows  from  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Tufcan  fea  near  Pifa.  The  Tiber  rifes 
alfo  out  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  Rome  empties  itfelf  into  the  Tufcan  fea. 
Beiides  thefe  there  are  many  others. 

This  country  produces  in  great  plenty  all  the  ne~ 
ceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  ; for  all  the  vari- 
ety of  delicacies  that  lie  fcattered,  as  it  were,  in- 
other  countries,  are  here  almoft  every  where  to  be 
met  with  in  profufion.  Thefe  confift  in  corn,  rich 
wines,  ard  the  choice!!  fruits  ; as  oranges,  citrons, 
lemons,  olives,  pomegranates,  &c.  raifins,  almonds, 
fugar,  oils,  mulberry-trees  beyond  number,  to  faci- 
litate 
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litate  the  producing  of  filk  ; tame  and  wild  beafts  ; 
alabafter,  jafper,  gold,  filver,  fulphur,  iron,  alum, 
&c.  On  this  account,  anthors  have  been  extremely 
Javifh  in  their  praifes  of  this  fine  coontry,  which  they 
have  ftyled,  the  parent  of  plenty  ; the  fource  of 
earthly  felicity  ; the  pride  of  our  earth  ; the  garden 
of  Europe ; and  the  beauty  of  the  world.  But  it 
inuft  be  acknowledged  that  the  fine  plants,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
weftern  and  northern  countries  from  Italy , as  the 
reputed  mother  of  them,  are  not  all  aborigines  of  the 
foil,  th^  far  greater  part  having  been  tranfplanted 
from  the  eaft.  Thus  all  the  fruit-trees,  the  produce 
of  which  the  Latins  called  mala,  were  tranfplanted 
to  Italy  after  the  conqueft  of  the  Romans  in  Africa , 
Greece , Afta  Minor,  and  Syria.  Apricots  came  from 
Epirus , and  are  called  mala  Epirotica  , the  peaches  are 
named  mala  Perfica,  from  their  being  brought  from 
Perfta  ; the  citrons  mala  Media  from  their  being  tranf- 
planted from  Media  ; the  pomegranates,  mala  Pu- 
nica,  from  Carthage ; and  cheftnuts  were  trani- 
planted  from  the  town  of  Cajlania , and  the  diftrift 
©f  Magnefta , in  Macedonia.  The  beft  pears  were 
fent  from  Alexandria , Numidia , Greece , and  Numan- 
tia,  as  their  Latin  names  fufficiently  indicate. — 
The  firft  plums  were  imported  from  Armenia  and 
Syria , efpecially  from  Damafcus.  Lucius  Lucullus 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  cherry-trees  from  Pon- 
tus , which  foon  after  became  the  growth  of  all  other 
countries  in  Europe. 

But  however  rich  and  fertile  Italy  in  general  may 
be  deemed,  yet  no  fmall  difference  is  difcoverable 
with  refpeefi:  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  provinces. 
It  is  fubjedt  to  feveral  great  inconveniences,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  ; and  in  moft 
countries  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  far  from  be- 
ing fufficient  for  the  improvement  and  culture  of 
this  fruitful  foil.  On  coniidering  the  populoufnefs 
of  Italy , during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
its  prelent  defolatenefs,  which  is  moft  perceptible  in 
the  papal  dominions,  cannot  but  appear  furprifing. 
Mr.  Addifon  W2S  of  opinion,  that  the  Campania  of 
ancient  Rome  contained  more  people  than  are  at  pre- 
fent  throughout  all  Italy,  and  that  there  is  not  a town 
of  any  confequerce  in  the  whole  country,  where 
tne  ecclefiaftics  da  not  make  at  leaft  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  cf  Italy  were  the  trium- 
phant conquerors  and  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
fofter  arts  have  now  taken  place,  and  feem  the  chief 
employment  of  the  modern  It  lians.  Painting  was 
indeed  introduced  at  Rome  by  Caius  Fabius,  and  was 
brought  to  confiderable  perfection  before  the  time  of 
Auguftus  ; but  a corrupt  tafte  foon  after  prevailing, 
the  polite  arts  were  obliterated,  and  bv  degrees  funk 
into  oblivion.  Since  the  dec  of  the  Roman  empire, 
painting  paid  kaly  a k e,d  vifif,  and  the  matters 
that  excelled  in  it  for  a long  time  preferved  an  unri- 
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vailed  reputation.  Whether  the  firft  Creek  painters 
came  to  Bologna , Florence,  or  any  other  city,  has  been 
warmly  difputed.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  moft 
of  the  church  paintings  were  either  in  Mofaic  or 
frefco.  The  firft  painters  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  were  generally  alfo  ftatuaries  and  architects, 
and  their  works  are  ftill  the  admiration  of  the  curi- 
ous. The  invention  of  engraving  is  claimed  by  the 
Italians  but  that  honour  is  juftly  due  to  the  Ger- 
mans alone ; for  Andrew  Mantegna,  who  died  in 
1517,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  was  the  firft  who 
applied  himfelf  with  fuccefe  to  this  art  in  Italy.  The 
Italians  ftill  maintain  their  fuperior  character  for  fkill 
in  ftatuary,  artifts  here  having  the  lingular  advan- 
tages of  obferving  the  nobleft  models,  beiides  attend- 
ing the  lectures  and  conferences  in  the  academies  : 
they  are  paid  liberally;  have  conftant  opportunities 
of  difplaying  their  fkill  ; are  excited  to  excellence 
by  the  encomiums  which  are  bellowed  on  works  of 
genius,  as  well  as  by  the  prices  which  are  diftributed. 
Almoft  every  city  has  an  academy  of  fculpture  and 
painting,  and  fome  places  more  particularly  diftinguifh- 
themfelves  by  excelling  in  particular  branches  of 
fculpture.  The  Italians  have  alfo  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  architecture. 

Italy  has  produced  great  men  in  all  fciences,  and 
formerly  gave  birth  to  thofe  generals,  orators,  poets, 
and  hiftorians,  whofe  actions  and  writing's  will  be  re- 
vered  as  long  as  manly  fortitude,  polite  learning,  and 
elegant  compofition,  are  conftdered  as  the  ornaments 
of  human  nature.  Yet  its  ftate  of  literature  cannot 
now  be  deemed  confiderable,  though  encouraged  not 
only  by  feveral  univerfities,  but  by  a multiplicity  of 
academies  or  literary  focieties,  which  are  to  be  found 
almoft  in  every  city.  Some  of  thefe  aftedt  very  odd 
and  whimfical  names,  as  the  Otiofi,  flumorifti,  Lin- 
cei,  Fantaftici,  Immobili,  Imperfedti,  Inquieti,  Ir.cog- 
niti,  Difcordanti,  Occulti,  Ardenti,  Catenati,  &:c.  and 
indeed  moft  of  their  productions  are  tinctured  with* 
the  ilngularity  of  thefe  appellations. 

The  Italian  language  was  originally  derived  from, 
the  Latin,  with  which  the  many  nations-  of  Goths, 
Huns , Vandals , Sec.  that  over-run  Italy , lo  mingled 
their  dialed!  as  to  give  birth  to  a new  language,  at 
firft  very  harfh,  but  gradually  polifhed,  and  foftened 
into  its  prefent  agreeable  fmoothnefs.  Its  genius 
feems  particularly  adapted  to  poetry  and  mufic  ; for 
which  the  Italians  are  alfo  famous : and  hence  the 
Italian  fingers  are  more  in  requeft  than  thole  of  any 
other  nation. 

The  Pooifh  is  the  onlv  religion  generally  tolerated 
in  Italy,  and  here  the  pope  has  his  feat,  in  quality  of 
head  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Jews  indeed  are 
indulged  with  a kind  of  toleration:  but  it  is  in  moft 
places  under  great  reftridtious.  However,  they  enjoy 
an  entire  liberty  in  the  city  of  Leghco  n. 

The  Italians  are  polite,  affable,  and  ingenious  ; 
they  endeavour  to  recommend  rhenaftlves  by  their 
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w'lfdom  mJ  foliflity  ; obferving  a juft  medium  be- 
tween the  ftately  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
airy  levity  of  the  french.  Yet  they  are  laid  to  ait 
a buffoon,  a mimic,  or  a {'caramouch,  better  than  any 
other  nation  ; and  to  be  as  apifh  and  whimlical  du- 
ring the  carnival,  when  under  a malk,  as  any  other 
people  ; but  are  too  wife  to  do  it  with  a bare  face. 
They  have  a warm  fenfe  of  gratitude,  and  upon  all 
occafions  are  ready  and  willing  to  return  an  obligation, 
though  ever  fo  fmall  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  are 
jealous  and  revengeful  ; very  retentive  of  thefenle  of 
an  injury,  efpecially  where  their  own  honour,  or 
that  of  a wife,  lifter,  or  iniftrefs,  is  concerned,  and  in 
theie  cafes  fcruple  not  to  proceed  to  treachery  and 
murder:  but  fo  variable  are  the  manners  of  mankind 
in  different  ages,  that  this  jealoufy  which  formerly 
chara<fterifed  the  Italians , is  now  entirely  renounced 
by  them,  at  leaft  among  thofe  of  rank  and  falhion, 
and  a cold  indifference  to  female  chaftity  very  gene- 
rally prevails,  the  conduft  of  married  women  parti- 
cularly, being,  in  a good  men  fur  e,  left  to  their  own 
dil'cretion.  They  are  extremely  nice  in  all  the  punc- 
tilios of  civility,  and  no  people  are  .more  profule  of 
ftrained  compliments,  and  pompous  titles. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  laviflr  their  money  on  fine 
houfes,  paintings,  ftatues,  beautiful  gardens,  grottos, 
fountains,  and  culcades,  more  than  in  keeping  a fplen- 
did  table,  and ‘indulging  in  the  luxuries  common  in 
other  parts  of  Europe ; and  though  the  great  are 
fond  of  rich  equipages,  coaches,  and  a large  retinue 
of  Servants,  they  do  not  fuffer  the  latter  to  interfere 
with  the  oeconomy  of  their  table  ; but  commonly 
keep  their  fervants  at  board-wages. 

They  ufually  deep  about  two  hours  after  dinner, 
which  is  but  a flight  meal  in  companion  with  their 
flippers.  Thefe  iaft  they  begin  with  roaft  meats, 
and  end  with  foups,  and  the  like.  Boiled  fnails, 
ferved  up  with  oil  and  pepper,  or  fried  in  oil,  and  the 
hinder  parts  of  frogs,  are  efteemed  delicacies  •,  and 
feveral  forts  of  fowl  are  eaten  here  by  the  great, 
which  the  pooreft  amongft  us  would  hardly  touch, 
as  kites,  hawks,  jackdaws,  and  magpies.  They  both 
eat  and  drink  very  (paringly  and  have  their  wine 
cooled  with  ice  or  fnow. 

The  inns  in  the  little  towns,  fays  Mr.  Miffon,  are 
ill  furnifhed  with  provillons,  efpecially  on  fome  roads. 
Between  Rome  and  Naples , the  traveller  is  fome- 
times  regaied  with  the  flefft  of  buffaloes  and  crows; 
but  that  of  the  buffaloes  is  black  and  hard,  and  that 
bealt  muff:  be  hunted,  otherwife  it  is  impoffible  to 
chew  its  fieffi.  “ In  all  our  travels,  through  Italy, 
fays  the  above  author,  c<  we  never  faw  either  a hare 
or  a partridge  in  the  fields  : and  I might  alfo  add, 
that  we  faw  none  in  the  inns,  which  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  there  are  large  fpots  of  ground  in 
Italy  that  are  almoft  uninhabited,  and  cotifequently 
might  be  expected  to  abound  with  game.”  Quails, 
however,  arc  not  fuch  rarities  ; for  on  the  approach 
of  fpring  they  come  in  fuch  flocks  from  Africa,  as  10 
cover  the  whole  country;  at  which  time  they  are  fo 
tired  with  their  long  paffage,  that  they  may  be 
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caught  in  heaps  without  the  leaft  ftrnggllng  ; but. -as 
they  are  extremely  lean,  thefe  w ho  take  them  ufually 
feed  them  fome  time  before  they  eat  them. 

Toward  Pnnm  and  Placentia,  where  there  are  ex- 
cellent paftures,  they  make  cheefe  of  all  their  miik. 
As  butter  is  tea  roe  in  Italy , they  ute  oil  in  all  their 
ragouts  and  fricaffees  ; but  though  they  draw  it  from 
their  own  olive  trees,  it  is  frequently  worie  than  in 
thofe  countries  where  none  of  thofe  trees  grow  ; for 
what  will  yield  a price,  and  keep  longeff,  is  alwavs 
exported  for  the  fake  of  gain. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Italians  begin  the  day 
immediately  after  fun-fet,  and  their  clocks  alwavs 
ter  ike  twenty- four  hours  from  one  fun-fetting  to 
another.  According  to  this  manner  of  computation, 
the  hour  of  noon  varies  daily  ; for  when  the  fun  fets 
at  four  o’clock  according  to  our  calculation,  they 
reckon  one  when  we  count  five,  and  confequently  it 
is  noon  at  twenty  hours  ; and  in  like  manner,  when 
the  fun  fets  at  eight  on  our  dials,  it  is  one  o’clock 
with  them  when  we  reckon  nine,  and  juft  noon  at 
fixteen  hours  ; and  yet  with  refpetft  to  the  artificial 
day  between  fun-riling  and  fun-fetting,  they,  like  us, 
ule  the  words  yefterday  and  to-morrow. 

The  Italian  manufactures  and  trade  are  in  a 
flourifhing  condition.  Italy  has  a great  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  fruits,  and  commodities,  which  it 
exports,  and  its  filks  alone  make  a very  tonfiderable 
article.  The  moil  famous  annual  fairs  in  Lombardy 
are  held  at  Alexandria,  Cremona , Bergamo,  Brejcia, 
Verona,  Reggio,  and  Placentia.  Each  Irate  has  its  own 
coin  both  great  and  fmall.  Thefe  are  particularifed 
in  the  Table  of  Coins  annexed  to  this  work. 

The  ancient  and  modern  divifions  of  Italy,  and  the 
revolutions  which  the  country  has  undergone,  may 
be  briefly  deferibed  as  follows.  At  the  time  that 
authentic  hiftory  commences,  a multitude  of  fmall 
ftates  compol'ed  the  government  of  the  country  ; and 
afterward  the  Gauls  fettling  in  the  weftern,  and  many 
Greek  colonies  in  the  eaftern  provinces,  it  was,  from 
its  different  inhabitants,  divided  into  three  large  parts, 
called  Gallia  Cifalpitia  (or  Gaul  on  this  fide  the 
Alps J,  Italy  properly  fo  called,  and  Magna  Grecia  ; 
and  this  divilion  is  generally  met  with  among  ancient 
geographers  and  hiftorians.  But  the  Romans  at 
length  having  fubdued  all  Italy , it  was  divided  by 
Auguftus  into  eleven  provinces  ; but  his  authority 
dying  with  him,  the  old  divifion  was  again  received, 
and  continued  under  the  Roman  emperors  till  the 
invafion  of  the  Goths  and  Herulians  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  Grecian  or  eaftern  emperors  at  length, 
drove  out  the  Ojlrogoths,  and  made  themfelves  matters 
of  Italy.  But  the  Longobardi  poffeffing  themfelves 
of  the  upper  parts,  at  lall:  reduced  what  belonged  to 
the  eaftern  emperors  under  the  name  of  the  exar- 
chate ; which  was  alfo  on  the  other  fide  abolifhed  by 
the  Saracens,  who  had  feized  upon  Sicily  and  Naples. 
The  pope,  thus  on  the  point  of  lofii  g all,  had  recourfe 
to  the  Pranks  j and  Charlemagne  their  king,  after 
having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Lomba  dy,  was 
proclaimed  Roman  emperor  at  Rome  on  the  twenty- 
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fifth  of  December,  800.  But  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  emperor  was  of  fhort  continuance  in  Italy,  it 
being  infenfibly  curtailed  by  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  the  popes,  and  at  laid  brought  to  the  lowelt  ebb  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Swabian  line.  Hence  Italy  was- 
again  parcelled  out  into  many  fmall  territories. 

Mr.  Addifon’s  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  are  ex- 
tremely juft  : “ If  a man  confiders,”  fays  he,  “ the 
face  of  Italy  in  general,  one  would  think  that  nature 
had  laid  it  out  into  fuch  a variety  of  ftatesand  govern- 
ments as  one  finds  in  it.  For  as  the  Alps  at  one  end, 
and  the  long  range  of  Apennines  that  paftes  through 
the  body  of  it,  branch  out  on  all  iides  into  feveral  dif- 
ferent divifions,  they  ferve  as  fo  many  natural  boun- 
daries and  fortilications  to  the  little  territories  that 
lie  among  them.  Accordingly  we  find  the  whole 
country  cut  into  a multitude  of  particular  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths  in  the  oldeft  accounts  we  have 
of  it,  till  the  power  of  the  Romans,  like  a torrent  that 
overflows  its  banks,  bore  down  all  before  it,  and 
fpread  itfelf  into  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  nation. 
But  as  this  exorbitant  power  became  unable  to  fupport 
itfelf,  we  find  the  government  of  Italy  again  broken 
into  fuch  a variety  of  fub-divifions  as  naturally  iuits 
with  its  fituation.” 

Italy  includes  both  the  main  land  and  the  ifiands. 
The  main  land  is  commonly  divided  into  three  large 
parts,  the  Upper,  Middle , and  Lower.  This  division 
is  very  proper,  and  coincides  with  that  of  the  ancient 
geographers.  Upper  Italy  at  prefent  contains  the 
greatefi  part  of  the  ancient  Gallia  Cifalpina  and 
Lombardy,  which  confifts  of  feven  large  dutchies,  ten 
final!  principalities,  and  three  repuoiics.  Middle 
Laly  forms  a part  of  Gallia  Cifalpma  and  or  the  anci- 
ent Italy,  or,  in  other  word?,  of  the  grand  dutchy  of 
Tt fcany,  the  ecclefiaftical  date,  and  (bine  other  fmall 
countries.  Lower  Italy 1 contains  a part  of  the  ancient 
Italy  Proper,  and  Magna  Grccia,  at  prefent  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  We  fhali  begin  with  Upper  Italy, 
and,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  feveral  dates,  fhali 
comprehend  under  one  head  the  defeription  of  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  fame  prince,  whether  on 
the  continent, ,or  in  the  iilands. 

In  defcribmg  the  feveral  countries  of  Upe  r Italy, 
we  (hall  firfi  treat  of  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  domini- 
ons ; and  having  given  an  account  of  thofe  on  the 
continent  of  Italy,  fhali  proceed  to  the  kingdom  and 
ifland  of  Sardinia  ; previouflyobferving,  that  the  king- 
dom and  the  principality  of  Piedmont  are  independent 
countries,  but  that  the  dutchies  of  Savoy  and  Mont- 
ferrat  are  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

S E C T.  it; 

The  Dutchy  of  Savoy. 

THE  dutchy  of  Savoy  called  in  Latin, 
SPibaudia,  is  bounded  o">  the  W.  by  France ; on  the 
S.  by  France  and  Piedmont  : on  the  E.  by  Piedmont, 
the  Milancfe,  and  Swijferland  ; and  on  the  N.  by  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Swijfer- 
land. Its  greatefi  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  eighty- 


eight  EngliJIj  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 
feventy-iix. 

Savoy  l'eems  fequeftered  from  all  incentives  to  lux- 
ury and  foftnefs,  by  lofty  barren  mountain?  and 
enormous  rocks,  by  which  the  greatefi  part  of  it  is 
over-run,  and  which  are  only  known  to  product' 
fome  mofs,  fhrubs,  and  box-trees.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountains  yield  fome  grain,  but  abound 
more  in  pafture  ; for  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  made  the  beft  improvements  in  the  mountains 
themfelves  which  the  foil  would  admit  of. 

Some  of  the  higheft  of  thefe  mountains  are  called 
the  Glacieres,  or  Ice  Valleys,  and  the  Montagues 
Maudites,  or  Curfed  Mountains,  in  Faucigny,  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  latter  from  the  furface  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva , has  been  computed  to  be  at  leafc 
two  thoufand  fathoms,  which  are  equal  to  twelve  - 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixteen  feet,  or  above 
two  Englijh  miles;  and  the  furface  of  the  lake  of' 
Geneva  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  fathoms 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  • 
aicent  to  thefe  mountains  is  very  fteep,  craggy  and 
fiippery,  but  not  continued  ; a new  ridge  of  moun- 
tains frequently  appearing  on  the  other  fide,  higher 
and  more  fteep  than  that  which  is  left  behind  ; till 
at  length,  from  the  laft  eminence  to  be  furmounted, 
the  profpeifi  of  the  frozen  valley  appears  in  full  view,- 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  a chain  of  craggy  inacceffi- 
ble  rocks,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  and  fo  fcarped 
and  ip; it , that  at  fome  diftance  they  appear  like  pro- 
digious piles  of  Gothic  building  and  ruins,  while  the 
furface  of  the  frozen  valley  below  feems  fpeckled,  if  - 
we  may  thus  exprefs  ourfelves,  with  rocks  of  a mon- 
ftrous  fize,  that  are  broken  off,  and  fallen  from  the 
higher  grounds.  Here  the  air  is  fo  extremely  cold 
and  piercing,  that  the  months  of  July,  and  Augujl  are 
aione  fit  for  this  journey,  and  even  at  that  feafon 
travellers  are  obliged  to  go  clothed  as  in  the  depth 
oi  winter.  Mr  Addifon  obferves,  with  refpect  to  the 
fharp  rocks  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  that  they 
were  probably  once  much  higher  than  they  are  at 
prefent,  the  rains  having  wafhed  away  abundance  of 
the  foil,  and  left  the  veins  of  ftone  {hooting  out  of 
them  ; as  in  a decayed  body,  the  flefli  {brinks  from 
the  bones. 

It  is  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  the  Alavanches, 
or  monftrous  fnow-balls,  which  are  the  more  dread- 
ful as  they  always  come  fuddenly  down  with  fuch 
incredible  rapidity,  that  they  carry  all  before  them  ; 
fo  that  whenever  they  happen  to  fall  along  thefe  - 
fteep  declivities,  it  is  next  to  impoffible  for  travellers 
to  avoid  being  fwept  away  with  them.  They  are 
commonly  occafioned  by  the  dropping  of  fome  fmall 
quantity  of  fnow  blown  by  the  wind  from  lome  pro- 
minent rock,  or  fhook  off  by  the  ftumbling  of  a 
horfe,  the  firing  of  a gun  or  piftol,  or  by  any  other 
thing  w.hich  caufes  a concuffion  of  the  air.  This 
piece  of  fnow,  though  at.  firfi  very  fmall,  rolling  down . 
the  fteep  defeents,  gathers  up  fuch  freib  quantities 
as  it  rolls,  and  increafes  fo  aftonifhingly  in  bulk,  that 
nothing  is  able  to  refill  the  force  of  thefe  balls,  till, 
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they  have  got  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
generally  break  in  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  fhock, 
and  fometimes  cover  a whole  village,  which  lies  buried 
under  them. 

Thefe  amazing  kinds  of  fnow-balls  are  not  peculiar 
to  this  country, hut  are  common  in  Sivijferland , feveral 
parts  of  G'rr y,  and  Italy;  but  they  are  more 
frequent ?y  found  in  thefe  parts  of  Savoy,  where  they 
are  alio  larger  and  more  dreadful.  Some  of  them 
by  the  tra<ft  they  leave  behind  are  found  to  be  above 
an  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  In  the  year  1695 
one  of  them  fell  upon  a village  called  Valmedia,  and 
deftroyed  eleven  houies,  together  with  as  many  barns 
and  ftables,  fo  entirely,  that  there  fcarce  remained 
one  ftone  upon  another.  The  noife  they  make  re- 
fembles  a long  and  loud  clap  of  thunder,  and  is  heard 
among  the  echoing  rocks  and  mountains  at  feveral 
leagues  diffance ; and  yet  fo  rapid  is  their  motion, 
.that  pallengers  have  not  time  to  avoid  them. 

The  chief  rivers  in  this  country  are,  the  Rhine , 
which  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva , and  on  that 
fide  feparates  it  from  France  ; into  it  run  the  follow- 
ing rivers  : the  Arvo , which  riling  in  Fattcigny,  near 
■Geneva,  difeharges  into  the  Rhone  : the  Safes  and 
Siers,  the  fources  of  which  are  in  the  Genevois  ; they 
fall  into  the  Rhone  near  the  Seiftl : the  If  ere  which 
riles  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Iferan,  and,  among  other 
rivers,  receives  the  Arc,  which,  having  a great  many 
water-falls,  is  very  rapid,  and  full  of  foam. 

The  river  Arvo , jnft  mentioned,  runs  for  many 
miles  betweeu  high,  craggy,  and  inacceilible  rocks, 
which  feem  as  if  fplit  on  purpofe  to  give  its  rapid 
waters  a free  paflage.  The  furprifing  echoes  and 
continual  founds  occafioned  by  its  dreams,  the 
trampling  of  the  horfes  and  mules,  the  hallowing  of 
paffengers,  & c.  in  thefe  places,  are  reverberated  three, 
four,  and  even  in  fome  parts  fix  or  feven  times,  with 
fuch  frightful  loudnefs,  as  ftrikes  the  traveller  un- 
accuftomed  to  them  with  terror;  and  the  firing  of  a 
gun,  or  pifiol,  is  here  more  terrible  than  the  loudeft 
claps  of  thunder.  The  roads  which  are  cut  along 
the  fides  of  the  fieep  rocks,  and  in  many  places  are 
not  above  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  afford,  botli  above 
and  below,  the  dreadful  profpeft  of  a deep  precipice, 
with  impending  monfirous  rocks  that  leem  juft  ready 
to  fall  ; which,  joined  to  the  roaring  noife  of  the 
river,  ftrikes  the  amazed  beholder  with  horror.  The 
great  cataraffs  of  that  river  in  feveral  places  are  more 
or  lefs  loud  and  terrible,  according  as  the  waters  are 
more  or  lefs  Swelled  by  the  meltiug  fnows,  with  which 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered.  One  in  par- 
ticular, called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Nun  of  Arpena , 
falls  from  a prodigious  high  rock  with  great  noife  and 
violence.  The  fall  of  this  cataract  is  here  faid  to  be 
above  eleven  hundred  feet.  Over  this  river  travellers 
are  obliged  to  pafs  feven  or  eight  times  by  bridges, 
fome  of  which  are  very  ftrong  and  beautiful,  and 
others  fo  old  and  crazy,  that  it  is  alnmft  impoffible  to 
pafs  over  them  without  fear. 

J'he  principal  lakes  are  thofe  of  Annecy  in  the 
L -nerds,  and  B'.urgti  in  Savoy.  The  laft  has  a filh 


unknown  in  other  countries,  called  Iavaretta,  which 
frequently  weighs  four  or  five  pounds,  and  is  fo  pala- 
table, that  it  never  fails  of  being  fold  for  a good  price 
at  Chamberry.  Here  are  alfo  fome  remarkable  fprings* 
particularly  near  the  lake  of  Bourget  is  one  that  riles 
and  falls  with  fome  noife  ; but  not  at  ftated  and  regu- 
lar times.  After  Eajler  this  alteration  is  frequently 
perceived  fix  times  in  an  hour;  but  in  dry  feafons 
not  above  once  or  twice  : it  iflues  from  a rock,  and 
is  called  la  Fontaine  de  Merveilie.  Of  a different 
kind  are  the  fprings  of  this  country,  that  fometimes 
throw  up  more  or  lefs  water,  according  to  the 
alterations  in  the  Rhone ; but  not  by  fuch  a fhort 
and  frequent  flux  and  reflux  as  in  the  fpring  juft 
mentioned. 

The  Savoyards,  from  the  nature  of  their  country, 
are  generally  fo  poor,  that  a traveller  meets  few 
people  on  the  public  road,  who  do  not  recommend 
themfelves  to  his  benevolence;  and  a farmer  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  horfes,  four  cows,  a few  goats  and 
flieep,  and  a l'mall  parcel  of  land,  is  efteemed  a man 
of  conliderable  fortune.  Their  bread  is  of  oats  ; but 
the  more  wealthy  ufe  fome  wheat.  Their  other  food 
confifts  of  butter,  chetTe,  walnuts,  garden-fluff-,  and 
fometimes,  though  feldom,  fiefh  meat;  and  their 
drink  is  milk  and  good  water.  However,  thofe  who 
live  in  the  valleys  fare  fomewhat  better.  They  are 
all,  however,  chearful,  have  healthful  florid  com- 
plexions, and  are  remarkable  for  their  fecundity. 
Among  both  fexes  a great  many  are  feen  deformed 
and  lame  ; and  the  women  in  particular  have  wens 
that  reach  from  ear  to  ear.  One  third  at  leaff  of 
the  males  feek  a fubfiflence  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries in  qualities  of  chimney- fweepers,  lhoe-blacks, 
raree-fliew  men,  &c.  yet  they  are  fo  honefl,  that 
they  may  be  trufted  to  change  gold  ; and  if  they  are 
once  able  to  fet  up  a little "fhop,  they  are  fuch  maffers 
of  the  thriving  talents,  that  it  is  often  the  foundation 
of  a very  confiderable  fortune  ; yet  fo  prevalent 
is  the  love  of  their  country,  that  when  they  have 
acquired  a little  flock  abroad,  they  generally  return 
home. 

The  inhabitants  of  mount  Cennis  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  are  called  Marrons,  or  Marroniers. 
“ One  would  imagine,”  fays  Mr.  Keyfler,  “ that  from 
the  heavy  burdens  they  daily  carry  up  thefe  fteep 
mountains,  they  would  loon  or  late  fall  into  confump- 
tions  ; but  fuch  is  the  effect  of  cuftom,  and  of  Ample 
diet,  that  many  of  them  attain  to  above  a hundred 
years  of  age.” 

We  fliail  here  prefent  our  readers  with  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  earl  of  Cocke’s  animated  defeription  of 
the  manner  of  palling  the  Alps,  which  we  find  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Buncombe. — “ At  the  foot  of  Chamberry 
commence  the  Alps.  The  afeent  of  the  firft  moun- 
tain is  very  fteep,  but  well  paved  and  fufficiently 
broad.  A pair  of  oxen  is  conftantly  added  to  the 
chaife- horfes  ; but  in  the  fubfequent  mountains,  which 
are  many,  all  as  fteep,  and  feveral  of  them  narrower 
and  worfe  paved  than  the  firft,  no  oxen  are  to  be 
found.  Over  different  parts  of  thefe  we  had  recourle 
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to  our  own  feet.  Three  days  were  thus  pafied  in  af- 
cending  and  defcenuing  thefe  towering  hills  : our 
lodgings  at  night  were  worfe  than  indifferent.  1 he 
third  evening  brought  us  to  a little  village  called 
Lanebourgh,  where  our  chaifes  were  taken  to  pieces, 
and  all  preparations  made  for  the  immenfe  atciiieve- 
nient  of  the  next  morning  ; the  paflage  over  mount 
Cennis.  The  accounts  which  had  been  given  me  of 
this  mountain  had  magnified  the  objedt  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  when  I viewed  it  vyith  my  naked  eye,  it  ap- 
peared much  lefs  dreadful  than  I had  fuppofed  it. 
Height  is  not  tremendous  ; horror  is  not  unul'ual:  the 
moft  amazing  circumftance  is  the  manner  of  convey- 
ance. It  was  difficult  not  to  feel  tome  uneafy  fenfa- 
tions  when  we  firft  entrufted  our  limbs  and  lives  to  the 
power  and  management  of  that  particular  fpecies  of 
animals,  the  Alpian  chairmen.  Some  few  minutes 
palled  in  fears,  till  we  perceived  our  porters  ftrong  as 
giants,  and  nimble  as  racers.  They  did  not  mil’s  a 
iingle  flep  : they  trod  firm  upon  tottering  ftones : 
they  jumped  from  one  done  to  another  with  the  agi- 
lity of  goats.  In  little  more  than  two  hours  we 
found  ourfelves  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
afcent  is  five  miles  continued,  and  fo  fieep,  that  no 
carriage  can  pafs.  The  plain  upon  the  top  is  five 
miles  over  ; every  inch  fmooth  and  green  as  a Iheep- 
walk.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a large  lake,  from 
which  arifes  the  river  Doria,  which  runs  to  Turin, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Po,  fupplies  that  city 
with  water.  The  defcent  is  five  miles,  but  not  con- 
tinued, therefore  it  appears  lefs  fteep.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it  lies  the  town  of  Santa  Croce.  ( Holy  Crofs J 
where  the  principality  of  Piedmont  begins.  The 
profpeCt  on  each  fide,  of  tall  firs,  chefnuts,  and 
larch-trees,  of  vaft  natural  water-falls,  and  of  roar- 
ing mountain-rivers,  affords  fuch  a furprifing  variety 
as  is  at  once  awful,  pleafing,  and  beyond  delcrip- 
tion  in  any  language  whatever.  The  Piedmontefe 
conveyed  us  down  with  the  utmofl  fwiftnefs,  fteadi- 
nefs,  and  eafe.  In  the  winding  of  the  hills,  which 
are  many,  they  fhewed  great  dexterity,  and  feemed 
to  go  on  purpofe  to  the  very  brink  of  precipices, 
only  to  convince  us  that  they  could  turn  to  an  hair, 
an  ' carry  to  an  inch.  At  a little  town  called  Novel- 
enza , the  fcattered  limbs  of  our  chafe,  which  from 
Lanebourg  had  been  carried  upon  mules,  were  by  a 
kind  of  Mcdean  art  joined  together  again,  and  again 
our  baggage  was  ftrift’y  fearched  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
the  tormenting  remora  of  every  little  territory  thro’ 
which  v e nailed.” 

L 

In  winter  the  plain  on  the  top  of  mount  Cennis, 
being  covered  with  fnow,  is  croffed  in  fledges  drawn 
by  a horfe  or  mule.  The  defcent  is  in  fome  places 
always  performed  in  chairs  ; but  from  mount  Cennis 
and  Lanebourgh , it  i3  conducted  in  a very  extraordi- 
nary manner.  On  the  fpot  where  the  declivity  begins 
is  a houfe  called  la  Ramajfe  where  the  traveller  get- 
ting into  a fledge,  with  his  guide,  Aides  down  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  he  is  carried  about  three  miles  in 
Vo l.  II. 
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feven  or  eight  minutes,  the  rapidity  of  1'  e root;  n 
almofl  taking  away  his  breath.  The  guide  Ik- for- 
ward fteerino  with  a fi'ck,  and  has  on  each  tide  an 

O . 

iron  chain,  which  he  drops  like  an  anchor,  -either  to 
flacken  the  courfe  of  the  fledge,  or  to  flop  it.  '1  re- 
vellers having  been  fometimes  much  impaled  upon, 
the  king  has  laid  a tax  on  all  kinds  of  carriages  over 
th’s  mountain;  and  on  both  fide-  is  an  officer,  to 
whom  ftrangers,  in  cafe  of  any  impofition,  may  ap- 
ply for  redrefs.” 

In  Savoy  every  one  fpeaks  French,  and  mod  of  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  of  that  lan- 
guage ; but  the  inhabitants  in  their  cufioms  and  dii- 
pofitions  refemble  the  Germans.  They  are  all  of  the 
Romifli  religion ; but  do  not  acknowledge  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent. 

The  nobility  both  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont  are  great- 
ly opprefled ; the  king’s  ordinances  are,  however, 
in  fome  refpects  of  advantage  to  them,  by  having  ef- 
tablilhed  in  all  fiefs  the  perpetual  right  of  primogeni- 
ture. In  1724  the  king  refumed  all  the  ailenated  do- 
mains, by  which  means  the  dignity  of  the  ancient 
nobility  has  greatly  declined,  as  it  alfo  does  by  the 
continual  increafe  of  the  new  ; for  whoever  pur- 
chafes  an  eftate  that  has  the  title  of  a marquifate  of 
barony,  is  thereby  ennobled  and  ftyled  marquis  or 
baron,  and  fuch  effates  rnay  be  purchafed  of  the 
king  for  fix  or  eight  thoufand  livres ; which  is  from 
270I.  to  350I.  fterling. 

The  liberty  of  hunting  is  under  fevere  reftri&ions; 
and  of  all  mines  difeovered  and  w’orked  a certain 
fhare  belongs  to  the  king.  No  perfon  is  to  fell  trees 
even  in  his  own  wood,  without  leave  obtained  from 
the  intendant  ; nor  is  any  timber  to  be  exported. 
No  money  is  to  be  placed  at  interefi:  or  lent  on  mort- 
gage out  of  the  country : nor  is  a penfion  to  be  ac- 
cepted from  any  foreign  prince,  or  any  order  of 
knighthood,  except  that  of  Malta.  The  nobility  are 
prohibited  from  entering  into  any  foreign  fervice,  or 
travelling  abroad  without  a written  licence  from  the 
king.  None  are  to  be  feen  with  fire-arms  out  of  their 
fief;  and  a perfon  not  poffeffed  of  a fief,  and  even 
the  officers  in  the  army,  are  not  to  keep  any. 

A foreigner  who  intends  to  fettle  in  this  country 
muff  be  naturalized  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
but  if  he  afterward  happens  to  be  above  three  years 
out  of  the  country,  he  forfeits  all  his  privileges.  No 
foreigner,  who  is  not  naturalized,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing heir  to  a Savoyard  or  Piedmontefe. 

The  prefent  royal  family  of  Savoy  has  long  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  royal  highnefs,  on  account 
of  their  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  though 
till  the  year  1713  that  houfe  w as  only  in  poffefiion  of 
the  ducal  dignity.  In  that  year  Vidfor  Amadeus  Ik 
duke  of  Savoy,  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  on 
the  peace  with  France,  affumed  the  royal  title,  and 
was  actually  crownpd  king  of  Sicily  at  Palermo.  Such 
he  continued  till  1718,  when,  agreeably  to  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  he  refigned  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
Qjj  q v the 
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the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  in  the  room  of  it  had 
Sardinia  ceded  to  him  as  a kingdom,  which  he  took 
poffertion  of  in  1720. 

The  titles  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  run  thus  : 
Charles  Emanuel  III.  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and  ferufdem  ; duke  of  Savoy , 
IVIontfen  at,  Chnblais,  Aojla , and  the  country  of  Ge- 
neva ; prince  of  Piedmont  and  Oneg/ia ; marquis  of 
Italy,  Saluzzo,  Safa,  Ivrea,  C&va,  le  Maro,  Or  fun, 
and  Sezana;  count  of  Maurienne,  Geneva , Nice , AJli , 
Alexandria,  Pende,  Gocean,  and  Romont ; baron  of  le 
Valid  and  Faucigni ; lord  of  Vercelli,  Pignerol,  Ta- 
rentaife,  of  la  Lomeline,  and  Val  de  Sefia ; prince 
and  perpetual  vicar  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  in 
Italy . 

The  principal  order  of  knighthood  is  that  of  the 
Annunciada,  or  Annunciation,  which  was  inflituted 
by  Amadeus  VI.  in  1562.  All  the  knights  of  this 
order  have  the  title  of  excellency  ; but  none  can  be 
inftalled,  without  being  firft  of  the  inferior  order  of 
St.  Maurice,  inflituted  by  Amadeus  VIII. 

The  order  of  St.  Maurice,  by  maintaining  in  its 
eommanderies  three  gallies  againft  the  Parks,  bears 
fome  affinity  to  the  order  of  Malta.  The  knights 
indeed  are  allowed  to  marry,  but  not  to  widows  : 
fecond  marriages  are  alfo  prohibited  •,  but  in  both 
cafes  a difpenfation  may  be  obtained  from  Rome. 

The  king’s  prerogative  is  limited  •,  and  though  fu- 
perftition  is  carried  to  as  great  a height  in  this  coun- 
try as  any  where  in  Europe,  yet,  in  church  affairs, 
the  authority  of  the  pope  has  been  reduced  as  low  as 
poffible.  All  ecclefiaftical  preferments  are  at  the 
king’s  difpofal,  and  he  is  inverted  with  the  power  of 
afiigning  penfions  on  them  to  the  amount  of  one- 
third  of  their  income.  He  can  all'o  nominate  a per- 
fon  for  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  who  muft  be  created, 
at  the  next  promotion. 

The  principal  boards,  or  colleges,  are  the  privy 
council,  which  confirts  of  a prime  minifter,  two  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate,  and  other  perfons  of  rank  and 
great  employments:  The  council  of  Sardinia  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  fovereign,  the  firft  prefident,  and  fome 
other  members  ; and  the  council  of  ftate,  which  has 
alfo  its  particular  members. 

The  royal  revenue,  by  the  re-affumpfion  of  the 
ancient  crown  lands,  has  received  an  addition  of  up- 
ward of  a million  of  Piedmontefe  livres.  All  future 
alienations  of  the  domains  are  prohibited:  the  fiefs, 
as  they  efcheat,  are  alfo  to  be  added  to  them,  and 
all  furvivorfhtps  to  be  annulled.  The  taxes  are  le- 
vied with  an  inflexible  feverity,  to  the  extreme  vex- 
ation of  the  diftrefied  Savoyards  ; while  the  Piedmon- 
tefe landholders  are  conrtderably  favoured, 

'i  he  king’s  fubjefts  in  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  other- 
parts  of  the  continent,  are  (aid  to  amount  to  above 
two  millions. 

The  king’s  military  forces  in  the  year  1741,  in- 
cluding the  militia,  amounted  to  about  forty  thou- 
iand  •,  but  in  time  of  peace  no  more  than  fifteen 
thoufand  men  are  kept  in  arms. 


The  high  court  of  juftice,  which  is  here  called  the 
Parliament,  fits  at  Chamberry.  As  the  king  is,  on 
account  of  Savoy,  a member  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Arles , and  a vaffal  of  the  empire,  he  has  a 
feat  and  voice  in  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  body. 

The  dutchy  of  Savoy  is  divided  into  five  provinces  ; 
thefe  are  Chablais,  Faucigny,  Proper  Savoy,  the  Ta- 
rantaife,  and  the  county  of  Maurienne  : the  princi- 
pal places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  (which  lord 
Corke  calls  “ the  dirtieft  capital  in  Europe,  or  perhaps 
in  the  whole  world,”  Letters  to  Mr.  Duncombe, 
p.  31.)  is  fituated  in  a pleafant  valley,  on  the  river 
Lei/e,  in  450  40'  N.  latitude,  and  50  75'  E.  longi- 
tude. The  ftreets  are  moftly  ftraight.  Here  are  fe- 
veral  fquares,  and  many  ftately  edifices,  though  not 
in  the  modern  ftyle,  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
“ which,”  fays  lord  Corke,  “ are  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept by  vermin.”  The  city  is  of  a middling  fize,  its 
chief  ftrength  confifting  in  its  walls.  It  is  the  feat 
of  the  higheft  court,  or  parliament  of  Savoy.  It 
has  often  been  taken  and  retaken  ; and  in  the  year 
1731,  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  fire. 

Aix,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fituated  in  Savoy. 
F roper  ; it  lies  near  the  lake  of  Bourget,  eight  miles 
to  the  north  of  Chamberry , and  is  celebrated  for  its 
hot  baths.. 

Lanesborough  is  a large  village,  in  the  county 
of  Maurienne,  feated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cennis , 
which  lies  fo  near  it  on  the  S.  and  E.  that,  from  the 
end  of  November,  to  the  17th  of  January,  the  in- 
habitants never  fee  the  fun,  which  on  that  day  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

SECT.  IIL 

The  Principality  of  Piedmont. 

PIEDMONT,  a part  of  the  ancient 
Lombardy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Savoy  and  It  ah  ; 
on  the  W.  by  France ; on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  republic  of  Fenoa  ; and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  dutchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan ; extending, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  N to  S. 
but  much  lefs  from  E.  to  W.  It  is  called  Piedmont , 
and  in  Latin,  Piedmontium , from  its  fituation  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  or  Alps,  which  feparate 
France  from  Italy.  This  country  is  in  fome  parts 
mountainous,  but  is  every  where  very  fruitful.  The 
plains  produce  fine  corn,  and  Montferrat  and  the 
Milanefe-  yield  great  quantities  of  Turkey  wheat, 
which  commonly  ferves  for  bread,  and  with  which 
the  people  of  the  middle  rank  mix  rye  : the  pods 
are  uled  for  fuel,  and  the  ftalk«,  being  thick,  ferve 
to  mend  the  roads.  The  hills  produce  plenty  of 
wine,  which,  like  the  Italian  wines,  is  very  lufeious 
when  new,  efpecially  the  white.  There  is  alfo  a 
tartifh'fed  wine,  called  vino  brufeo,  laid  to  be  very 
wkoleibme  for  fat  people,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  fweet  wine  is  recommended  as  a ftomachic.  The 

n .•ighbourhoocl  of  Turin  famous  for  ics  fine  fruits 
and  many  lorn;  walks  of  chefnut  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  produce  bot;i  plealure  and  profit.  Marons, 
or  large  cheinuts,  are  a favourite  dainty  among  the 
common  people  : thefe  are  put  into  an  oven,  and 
when  thoroughly  hot,  and  cooled  in  red  wine,  are 
dried  a fecond  time  in  the  oven,  and  afterward  eaten 
cold.  Truffles  groyr  here  in  i'uch  abundance,  that 
Piedmont  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Truffle  Coun- 
try. Some  are  black,  others  white,  marbled  with 
red  ; their  price  is  rated  according  to  their  fize. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  weight  ; and  many  country  people  earn  from 
iixty  to  leventy  dollars  a year  merely  by  digging  for 
them. 

The  trade  in  cattle  is  faid  to  bring  into  Piedmont 
no  leis  than  three  millions  of  livres  per  annum. 
The  cultivation  of  filk  is  alio  a profitable  article,  the 
Piedmontefe  filk  being,  on  account  of  its  finenefs  and 
Irrength,  efteemed  the  bell;  in  Italy.  The  Piedmon- 
tefe gentry  breed  vaft  numbers  of  filk  worms  under 
the  care  of  their  tenants,  who  have  the  eggs  and 
mulberry  leaves  delivered  to  them,  and  in  return 
they  give  half  the  filk  to  their  mafters. 

The  mountains  contain  minerals : Rochemelon , 
which  lies  eaftward,  between  Fe  Here  and  Novarefe, 
is  efteemed  the  higheft:  of  all  the  Italian  Alps,  and  it 
is  a day’s  journey  to  afeend  to  the  top,  where,  in 
clear  weather,  a mod  beautiful  profpefl:  opens  over 
all  the  Milanefe,  Trevigo,  V enicet  See.  The  explo- 
fion  of  a muiket  is  here  only  heard  as  the  found 
produced  by  a ftick  when  breaking.  Mount  Pifo, 
which  ftands  to  the  S.  of  the  valley  of  Lucent 
is,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  lofty  in  Europe , and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  that  over  which  Hannibal  made  his 
memorable  paftage  into  Italy.  The  road  hewn  thro’ 
the  rock  requires  near  two  hours  travelling,  and  is 
quite  dark. 

The  vallies  of  Piedmont  lie  to  the  weftvvard,  con- 
tiguous to  Dauphine  in  France : thefe  are  the  valley 
of  Lucent , that  of  Peroufe , and  that  of  St.  Martin. 
The  laft  is  fixteen  Piedmontefe  miles  in  length,  but 
very  narrow. 

In  the  above  valleys,  efpecially  that  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, amongft  the  higheft  of  the  mountains  and  im- 
paflable  rocks, are  large  woods  and  thickets,  abound- 
ing in  white  hares,  which  retain  that  colour  all  the 
year  round  ; befide  foxes,  large  pheafants,  and  brown 
and  white  partridges.  Thefe  thickets  are  alfo  re- 
markable for  being  the  haunts  of  bears  and  wolves. 
On  the  higheft  part  of  the  Alps,  and  in  open  places, 
where  only  a little  herbage  grows,  are  found  the  mar- 
motte,  a kind  of  rock  rat,  a creature  fomewhat 
larger  than  a rabbit,  and  in  colour  of  a mixed  brown 
and  red.  The  flefli,  which  is  eaten,  has  much  the 
tafte  of  pork.  This  animal  has  a very  ftirili  cry, 
and  paftes  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  that  is, 
■while  the  mountains  are  coveted  with  fnow,  in  a pro- 
found fleep. 
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The  chamois  is  a kind  of  w ild  goat,  but  much 
ftxonger : they  generally  brov-fe  on  the  mountains ; 
but  are  very  difficult  to  be  caug ;;t,  becaufe  they  place 
ccntries  on  the  hills  about  them,  which  upon  any 
appearance  of  danger,  give  the  reft  the  alarm  by  a 
certain  noife ; upon  which  the  whole  herd  runs 
down  the  next  fteep  declivities,  which  they  feem 
made  by  nature  to  climb  up  and  down  with  furprifing 
dexterity  and  fwiftnefs.  Their  horns  are  fhort,  crook- 
ed, and  fmootli  ; their  flefh  is  very  good,  and  of 
their  {kins  is  made  the  true  chamoy  leather. 

The  bouquetin  is  another  kind  of  wild  goat,  but 
much  larger  and  lefs  fhaggy  : its  conuant  abode  is 
on  the  mountains,  which  on  account  of  their  height, 
are  continually  covered  with  fnow.  It  generally 
fleeps  on  the  ice,  is  much  fleeter  than  the  chamois, 
and  the  common  people  reckon  the  flefh  very 
ftrengtfiening  ; its  blood  even  when  dried  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  is  confidered  as  poflefling  many  me- 
dical virtues.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  thick  in  proportion.  When 
they  are  clofely  purfued,  they  will  throw  themfelves 
down  high  precipices,  and  break  their  fall  by  the  help 
of  their  horns,  fo  as  to  receive  no  hurt. 

Among  the  tame  beafts  are  the  tumor,  which 
Bufching  fays,  is  of  two  forts,  one  engendered  by  a 
bull  and  a mare,  and  the  other  by  a bull  and  a llie- 
afs  • the  latter  fpecies,  fays  he,  is  confiderably  fmaller 
than  the  firft,  and  is  called  the  bit ; the  former, 
called  baf,  has  the  upper  mandible  fhorter  than  the 
lower,  and  both  almoft  refemble  thofe  of  fivine;  yet 
the  incifory  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  an  inch  or  two 
more  backward  than  in  the  lower,  and  are  alfo  much 
longer,  like  thofe  of  hares  and  rabbits.  The  head 
and  tale  of  both  refemble  thofe  of  an  ox  ; but  the 
former  inftead  of  horns,  has  only  knobs ; in  all 
other  refpe£ts  they  are  fliaped  either  like  a horfe 
or  an  afs.  Though  not  fo  large  as  a mule,  they  are 
of  furprifing  ftrength,  eat  little,  are  very  fwift  of 
foot,  and  are  excellent  beafts  for  travelling. 

In  the  vallies  of  Lucerne , Peyroufe,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin, which  have  always  belonged  to  Piedmont,  live 
the  celebrated  Waldenfes  or  Vaudois,  a name  which 
fignifies  people  of  the  vallies.  Thefe  have  rendered 
themfelves  famous  in  hiftory  for  their  diftent  from 
the  Romifh  church  long  before  the  time  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  for  the  perfections  they  have  fuf- 
fered  on  that  account  : but  fince  the  year  1739,  they 
have  not  been  openly  molefted  for  their  religion;  but, 
in  order  to  liippref,  them  by  degrees,  a Popiih  church 
has  been  built  in  every  parifh;  they  are  heavily  taxed, 
and  labour  under  great  oppreffions.  The  number  of 
people  in  thefe  vallies  fcarce  at  prefent  exceeds 
ten  thoufand,  of  which  one  thouland  are  Catho- 
lics. 

The  chief  river  of  Piedmont  is  the  Po,  which 
flows  out  of  Mount  Vifo.  TThe  river  Sejia,  the 
Doria,  Baltea , the  ancient  Druria,  the  Tenaro,  and 
feveral  others,  run  into  it.  The  Var,  anciently 
called  the  Varus , riles  in  the  county  of  Nice , and, 
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after  watering  it,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

“ One  of  the  chief  qualities,”  fays  Baretti,  “ which 
diftinguilli  the  Piedmontefe  from  all  other  Italians , is, 
their  want  of  cheerfulnefs.  Piedmont  never  pro- 
duced a fingle  good  poet,  as  far  as  the  records  of 
the  country  can  go,  whereas  their  is  no  other  pro- 
vince of  Italy  but  what  can  boaft:  of  home  poet,  an- 
cient or  modern  ; and  yet  the  Piedmontefe  are  not 
deficient  in  feveral  branches  of  learning,  and  home 
of  them  have  fucceeded  tolerably  well  in  civil  law, 
phyfic,  and  the  mathematics.  It  is  likewife  obferved 
of  this  people,  that  none  of  them  ever  attained  to 
any  degree  of  excellence  in  the  polite  arts,  and  it  is 
but  lately  that  they  can  boaft  of  a painter,  Cavaliero 
Bomente  ; a ftatuary,  Signor  Lndetto  ; and  fome  ar- 
chitects, Conte  Alfieri,  Signor  Borra,  and  others, 
who  yet,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  far  inferior  to  num- 
berlefs  artifts  produced  by  the  other  provinces  of 
Italy.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  ad- 
vanced when  confidered  as  foldiers : though  their 
troops  have  never  been  very  numerous,  every  body 
eonverfant  in  hiftory  knows  the  brave  ftand  they 
made  for  fome  centuries  paft  again  ft  the  French , 
Spaniards  and  Germans , whenever  they  have  been 
invaded  by  thefe  nations.  The  fkill  of  the  Pied- 
montefe in  fortification  is  likewife  very  great,  and 
their  Bertolas  and  Pintos  have  fhewn  as  much  genius 
as  the  Vaubans  and  Cohorns , in  rendering  impregna- 
ble feveral  places,  which  inferior  engineers  would 
only  have  made  fecure.”  Account  of  Italy  II. 
ii  6. 

Some  authors,  however,  reprefent  the  Piedmon- 
tefe as  lively,  artful,  and  witty,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  of  Aojla  excepted,  who  are  farther 
diftinguifhed  by  large  wens  as  are  even  their  horfes, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  Turin  has  an  univerfity, 
which  is  well  founded,  and  regulated  after  the  Ro- 
mifh  manner.  Victor  Amadeus  II.  not  only  new- 
modled  this  univerfity,  but  publifhed  an  ordinance 
for  the  uniform  education  of  youth  throughout  the 
country. 

The  language  of  the  Piedmontefe  is  a mixture  of 
French  and  Italian.  In  this  country  are  about  fifty 
earldoms,  fifteen  marquifates,  a multitude  of  lord- 
fhips,  and  twenty  abbeys.  Though  the  country  be 
entirely  popifh,  except  fame  valleys  inhabited  by  the 
WaldenfeSy  the  king  referves  to  himfelf  the  greateft 
part  of  the  power  in  the  church  affairs,  which  in 
many  other  places  is  given  up  to  the  pope,  and  the 
conftitution  unigenitus  is  here  univerfally  oppoied. 

The  chief  trade  of  this  dutchy  confifts  in  hemp 
and  filk ; and  though  mod  kind  of  file  commo- 
dities are  made  at  Turin , and  as  good  as  in  other 
places,  yet  they  are  dear,  the  Piedmontefe  workmen 
being  lefis  quick  and  expert  than  thofe  of  other  places; 
and  indeed  this  trade  is  of  no  great  confequence, 
both  on  account  of  the  high  duty  and  the  land  car- 
riage on  mutes. 

The  principal  city  of  Piedmont  is  Turin,  or 
Torino,  anciently  Aisgufla  Tnurinorumy  the  capital 
of  all  the  king  ot  Sardinia  s dominions.  It  is  feated, 


according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Tables,  in  450  5'  N. 
latitude,  and  70  40'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich , at 
the  confluence  of  the  Po,  and  Doria , in  a very  pleafant 
country,  that  affords  a moll  delightful  profpedf,  the 
neighbouring  hills  being  covered  with  villas,  convents, 
and  other  buildings.  The  city  is  pretty  large,  the  circle 
of  the  ramparts  being  about  four  miles  and  a half.  The 
fortifications  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength,  and 
particularly  the  fubterraneous  works,  which  cannot 
be  feen  without  permiffion  from  the  governor.  The 
citadel  is  a regular  pentagon,  with  a vaulted  deej> 
well  in  every  baffion,  lb  that  the  garrifon  cannot  be 
deprived  of  water;  and,  confidering  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  fubterraneous  works,  the  whole  city 
may  be  almoft:  faki  to  ftand  in  the  air.  The  ground 
on  which  it  is  eredled  being  a little  raifed  above  the 
adjacent  country,  no  water  can  be  conveyed  into  the 
ditches,  which  is  here  of  advantage,  as  the  mines 
would  in  a great  meafure  be  rendered  unferviceable, 
could  they  be  overflowed.  Both  the  city  and  the 
citadel  mutually  add  to  each  others  ftrengrh. 

From  the  city  fide  you  pafs  over  feveral  bridges  and 
ditches  through  an  entrance,  which  leads  to  a kind  of 
dungeon,  or  a large  round  tower,  with  a flat  roof. 
This  is  a magazine  for  provifions  and  part  of  the  mili- 
tary ftores.  It  is  bomb  proof ; the  French , in  the 
fiege  of  1706,  having  thrown  feveral  hundred  bombs 
upon  it,  but  to  no  efteefl. 

In  one  of  the  fubterraneous  galleries  belonging  to 
this  tower,  is  fhown  the  place  where  Mic ha,  a brave 
pioneer,  devoted  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Thefe  galleries  are  broad  enough  fora  carriage  to  turn 
about  in  ; and  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  iron  portcuilices 
may  be  let  down,  and  granadoes,  bombs,  and  other 
inftruments  of  deftrubtion  thrown  into  it,  through 
loop-holes  provided  for  fuch  fervices. 

The  walls  and  baftions  are  all  lined  with  free-ftone, 
and  take  up  an  hour  and  a half  in  walking  round  the 
fortifications.  The  walks  fhaded  with  oaks  on  the 
ramparts  appear  very  delightful  at  a diftance,  and 
thofe  who  walk  there  have  a moft  agreeable  profpedt 
of  beautiful  villas  and  gardens,  and  on  one  fide  the 
mountains  are  feen,  which  during  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  are  covered  with  fnovv.  If  Turin  continues 
to  encreafe  in  lize  and  magnificence,  as  it  has  lately 
done,  it  will  have  the  nobleft  ftreets  of  any  city  in 
Europe y they  being  at  prefent  exceeded  by  none  in 
Germany , Holland,  France,  or  Italy.  But  this  is  true 
only  with  refpeft  to  the  New  City,  in  which  are  the 
royal  palace,  New f reel,  and  Po-Jlreet,  which  are  all 
remarkably  fine.  From  the  door  of  the  king’s  palace 
is  a view  which  extends  feventeen  hundred  paces  over 
the  palace  court,  and  St.  Charles’s  fquare  along  the 
new  ftreet  to  the  new  gate.  The  houfes  in  St. 
Charles’s  Square  are  very  magnificent,  and  have  all 
arched  piazzas,  fi>  that  in  the  heaviefl:  rains  one 
may  walk  dry  under  fhelter.  Bernini,  the  cele- 
brated architect,  is  faid  to  have  preferred  New- 
Jlreei  to  any  in  Italy  • yet  the  ftreet  of  the  Po 
1'eems  fuperior  to  it ; that  ftreet  is  eleven  hundred 
common  paces  in  length,  and  the  houfes  only  three 
ftories  high.  The  fpacious  and  lofty  piazzas  of  the 
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caftle-fquare  are  continued  in  a direct  line  on  both 
fides  of  the  ftreet,  and  the  houfes  within  the  gate 
form  a fine  amphitheatre. 

The  houfes  are  moftly  of  brick,  overlaid  with 
plafter  of  Paris , which  while  new  has  a good  effect; 
and,  what  is  not  commonly  feen,  they  have  a range 
of  balconies  to  every  ftory : but  the  houfes  are  disfi- 
gured by  the  great  number  of  paper  windows. 

The  ftreets  are  kept  clean  by  a very  ingenious  con- 
trivance. Between  the  citadel  and  the  Port  de  Sufa 
the  water  is  brought  in  by  a canal  out  of  the  Doria, 
and  thence  conveyed  through  an  aqueduft  over  the 
town  ditch  into  the  city,  where  it  is  diftributed  at 
pleafure  through  all  the  ftreets,  and  carries  off  all  the 
filth  and  foil.  This  contrivance  alfo  lerves  to  clear 
the  ftreets  of  the  fnow  in  the  winter,  unlefs  orders 
be  given  to  leave  it  on  the  ground  for  the  diverfion 
of  the  prince,  who  often  rides  upon  the  fnow  in  a 
fledge.  The  city  is  alfo  lighted  by  lanthorns  hung 
up  in  the  ftreets  and  crofs  lanes. 

The  molt  fplendid  ftrufture  is  the  front  of  the  pa- 
lace where  the  king  refides,  which  is  built  of  free- 
ftone,  and  fuperbly  decorated  with  columns  and  fta- 
tues,  and  has  a magnificent  ftair-cafe,  where  ftands  a 
brazen  ftatue  of  Victor  Amadeus  on  a horfeof  white 
marble.  The  hall  before  the  king’s  apartment,  and 
the  other  chambers,  are  hung  with  tapeftry  repre- 
fenting  the  life  of  Cyrus.  Thefe  hangings  were  a 
prelent  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  houfe  of 
Savoy  ; and  both  for  their  beauty,  antiquity,  and  the 
number  of  pieces  of  which  the  whole  fet  coniifts, 
are  extremely  valuable.  The  king’s  apartment  is  ve- 
ry well  furnilhed,  and  in  his  bed-chamber  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  tapeftry,  reprel'enting  a battle  in 
which  the  Lorrainers  were  entirely  defeated. 

On  the  left  hand  is  a gallery  in  which  there  are 
three  hundred  marble  ftatues,  moftof  them  antiques. 
It  was  on  this  floor,  but  fronting  the  court,  that  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  relkled.  The  clofet  where  he  confer- 
red with  his  minifters  is  near  the  audience- chamber. 
This  apartment  open's  into  a fine  gallery  of  paintings, 
in  which  the  largeft  and  fineft  pieces  are  by  Paul  Ve- 
ronefe.  The  frefco  painting  on  the  wall,  and  parti- 
cularly that  on  the  deling,  is  admirable,  and  done  by 
the  chevalier  Daniel,  a German. 

Upon  the  left  hand,  on  the  fecond  floor  of  the 
wing  of  the  palace  which  looks  into  the  garden}  is 
the  chapel  of  the  HolySudary,  which,  that  it  might 
be  adapted  to  the  tragical  relic  preferved  there,  is 
built  entirely  of  a dark  grey  marble.  The  flteet,  as 
the  clergy  here  pretend,  in  which  Chrift  was  wrap- 
ped after  his  crucifixion,  is  imprinted  on  both  fides 
with  the  bloody  figure  of  a man,  and  is  kept  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel  in  a tabernacle,  within  an  in- 
clofure  of  iron-work.  It  is  publicly  fhewn  on  great 
folemnities,  as  the  marriage  of  the  hereditary  prince, 
&c.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  that  the 
pretended  fudary  is  alfo  fhewn  at  Lifoon , Mentz , and 
]a  above  twelve  Romijh  churches  befides. 
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The  reft  of  this  palace  is  old  and  of  brick,  as  is 
alfo  another  palace.  The  royal  library  is  worth  no- 
tice. Among  other  fpacious  buildings  contiguous  to 
the  palace  is  the  king’s  theatre,  which  is  reckoned  a 
mafter-piece  in  its  kind}  it  having  five  galleries,  one 
above  another,  finely  decorated  with  fculpture  and 
gilding.  Clapping,  hilling,  or  other  noify  indicati- 
ons of  applaufe  or  diflike,  are  forbidden,  when  any 
of  the  royal  family  are  prefent  : a decorum  that  muff 
be  very  agreeable  to  a curious  fpeflator.  The  other 
buildings  contiguous  to  the  palace  are  the  record-of- 
fice ; the  new  royal  printing-houfe,  which  has  twelve 
prefies  ; and  the  arfenal,  which  is  a new  well-con- 
trived ftru&ure. 

Mr.  Sharp,  fpeaking  of  this  palace  fays,  “ In  the 
great  guard-room  adjoining  to  the  king’s  apartments, 
I faw  the  fame  cobwebs  I left  there  laft  year,  and 
which  probably  have  fubfifted  ever  lince  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  Strange,  that  in  fo  elegant  a 
palace  there  fhould  be  fo  glaring,  fo  nafty  a deformi- 
ty \ But  it  is  in  England  only  that  an  uniformity  of 
grandeur  and  cleanlinefs  befpeaks  the  tafte  and  wealth 
of  the  mafter : in  Italy  you  fee  fome  palaces  with 
pictures  and  ftatues  to  the  value-  of  ten  or  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  and  a brick  floor,  unfit  for  the 
kitchen  of  a man  of  falhion,  whilft  the  hangings, 
chairs,  and  curtains,  are  filch  as  an  Englijhman  would 
blufh  to  put  into  his  garret.”  Letters  from  Italy,  279. 

According  to  Baretti,  the  late  king  of  Sardinia , 
who  died  in  1773,  built  a gallery  at  Turin , and  fome 
country  houfes  near  that  city,  which  were  built  and 
painted  by  Alfieri,  Bomante,  and  other  living  artifts 
of  Italy.  [I.  273.3  Thefe  faffs  he  mentions  to  prove 
that  there  are  at  prefent  artifts  of  eminence  among 
the  Italians,  although  the  prevailing,  opinion  is  on  the 
other  fide  ofi.the  queftion ; but  the  paflage  taken 
from  his  fecond  volume,  in  our  preceding  page,  co- 
lumn 1 , does  not  corroborate  what  he  here  fays  of 
them. 

There  are  two  theatres  at  Turin  ; the  one  for  the 
ferious  opera,  almoft  as  large  and  magnificent  as  that 
at  Naples,  the  fecond  fmaller,  for  the  the  three  other 
kinds  of  fpeffacles,  namely  the  Comedie  Francoife, 
the  Comedie  Italienne,  and  the  Opera  Comique. 
Thefe  four  exhibitions  fucceed  each  other  in  the  four 
different  leafons  of  the  year  } but  the  king  and  royal 
family  never  frequent  any  thing  but  the  ferious  opera  : 
at  leaft  fuch  was  the  cuftom  in  the  late  reign. 

Li  the  old  city  the  ftreets  are  crooked  and  narrow, 
though  here  and  there  are  fome  good  houfes.  The 
univerfity,  which  was  founded  in  1403,  is  a large 
quadrangle,  and  is  efteemed  a fine  building.  In  the 
inner  court  is  a-  double  rom  of  piazzas  over  each, 
other  ; and  the  public  library,  befides  twenty  thou- 
fand printed  volumes,  has  a very  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  manufcripts,  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  La- 
tin, Italian,  and  French  languages. 

The  ecclefiaftical  buildings  in  this  city  are  very  an- 
cient, and  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  There  are  forty-eight: 
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churches  and  convents,  and  feventeen  more  may  be 

feen  in  the  neighbourhood  from  the  ramparts.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Laurence  near  the  palace  is  the  fineft  in 
the  city,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  feveral  marble  fta- 
tucs  and  its  lofty  roof.  The  tabernacle  on  the  great 
alt  r confiils  of  beautiful  fmall  pillars  of  Oriental 
marble,  and  the  pix  in  which  the  hoft  is  kept  is  made 
of  lapis-lazuli. 

The  chape!  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  fmaller,  but  has 
many  munificent  decorations  : it  has  a lofty  cupola, 
fu per b altars,  and  curious  works  in  marble  of  all  co- 
lourHere  is  alfo  a rich  foundation  for  pilgrims. 

The  Corpus  Chrifti  chapel  in  the  green-market  is 
remarkable  for  a miracle  faid  to  have  been  wrought 
there.  It  is  pretended  that  in  1453  the  Savoyards 
having  pillaged  Exilles,  a confecrated  hoft  was 
brought  along  with  the  booty  to  Turin , packed  up 
with  fome  other  things  upon  an  afs  ; but  when  the 
beaft  came  to  this  fpot,  he  devoutly  kneeled,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  ftir  a ftep  farther.  Mean 
while  the  box  with  which  it  was  ’loaded  flew  open, 
and  the  wafer  (Lot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  continued 
hovering  in  the  fight  of  the  people  till  the  bifliop  ar- 
rived, into  whofe  facred  hand  it  gently  defeended, 
and  was  by  him  carried  into  this  chapel. 

One  of  the  fineft  churches  in  Turin , named  la 
Confole,  has  a miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  brings  many  pecuniary  offerings  ; and  the 
Francifcan  church  in  St.  Charles' s-fquare  is  beautified 
on  the  outfide  with  fine  ftatues  and  pyramids. 

Among  the  laudable  foundations  at  Turin , the  five 
hofpitals  for  the  poor,  fick,  and  difabled,  may  be 
reckoned  the  moft  ufefuL  The  largeft  and  npeft  of 
thefe  hofpitals  is  that  of  St.  John,  for  lying-in  wo- 
men and  their  children,  foundlings,  and;,the  fick. 
Such  fingle  women  as  are  with  child  are  admitted 
here,  as  are  alfo  thofe  who  are  married.  Thb  hof- 
pital  contains  about  20  fuch  patients,  befides 
400  foundlings  and  orphans,  100  incurables,  and  200 
patients  who  are  judged  curable.  |The  children  are 
employed  in  fpinning  of  filk,  and  in  other  works,  til! 
they  are  fit  to  be  taught  fome  mechanic  trade.  The 
ground-floor  is  for  the  male  patients,  and  the  upper 
itory  for  the  females  5 both  are  fo  lofty  as  to  be  equal 
in  height  to  three  ordinary  ftories.  The  beds  are 
placed  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre is  an  altar  which  may  be  feen  by  all  the  patients, 
who  may  hear  mafs  without  getting  out  of  their  beds. 
The  front  is  ?,  hundred  and  eighty  common  paces  in 
length,  and  appears  fo  magnificent  that  it  refembles  a 
royal  palace.  The  annual  revenue  generally  amounts 
to  about  thirty  tlioufand  crowns. 

•Another  laudable  foundation  in  this  city  is  ftyled  la 
i Charite,  or  the  hofpital  for  the  poor,  which  takes  up 
a great  part  of  the  ftreet  of  the  Po,  and  has  a confi- 
derable  revenue,  ariting  from  rents  and  the  annual 
iubferiptions  of  the  citizens.  This  lioufe  generally 
contains  two  thoufand,  and  often  three  thoufand 
poor  people,  picked  out  of  the  ftreets,  and  employed 
in  feveral  forts  of  manufactures.  The  city  is  daily 
cleared  of  all  beggars  and  vagrants.  Thofe  who  are 
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foreigners  arc  driven  out,  and  the  natives  are  brought 

to  the  •‘hofpital. 

The  late  king  Charles  Emanuel  paid  great  attention 
to  the  government  of  the  city  : he  was  exactly  in- 
formed in  what  manner  the  laws  were  executed,  and 
has  been  known  to  go  alone  muffled  up  in  a cloak, 
that  lie  might  with  his  own  eyes  obferve  its  ftate  and 
management. 

'Turin,  however,  labours  under  feveral  inconveni- 
encies.  The  fogs,  which  in  autumn  and  winter  con- 
tinually rife  from  the  Po  and  other  waters,  render  the 
air  thick  and  moiff,  and  confequently  unhealthy. 
Thefe  exhalations  are  of  great  difadvantage  to  the 
city,  which  is  often  involved  in  fogs  and  rain,  while 
Rivoli , a town  at  no  more  than  three  leagues  diftance, 
enjoys  the  fereneft  fky  and  brighteft  fun-fhine. 

Another  of  the  moft  confiderable  difadvantages 
that  attend  this  city  is  the  foul  muddy  water  in  moft 
of  the  wells,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  the  people  in  not  keeping  them  fweet  and  clean ; 
dead  dogs,  cats,  and  other  filth  being  frequently 
thrown  into  them. 

The  manner  of  burying  is  another  difagreeable 
circumftance  that  attends  this  city.  The  corpfe  is 
carried  in  proceftion  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  put  in 
the  ground  without  any  coffin.  This  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely (hocking  when  the  deceafed  happens  to  die  of 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  fuch  contagious  diftem- 
pers,  but  may  have  a very  unhappy  effect  on  pregnant 
women,  a?id  other  perfons  liable  to  catch  the  infecti- 
on. This  practice  of  carrying  dead  bodies  in  pro- 
cefflon,  expofed  to  view,  equally  prevails  in  Naples 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Dr.  Moore  faw  the  corpfe 
of  a tradefman  carried  on  an  open  bier,  dreffed  in  an 
entire  new  fuit  of  clothes,  a laced  hat  upon  his  head, 
ruffles,  his  hair  finely  powdered,  and  a large  bloom- 
ing no  fegay  in  his  left  hand,  vvhilft  the  right  hand 
was  very  gracefully  ftuck  in  his  fide.  View  of  Italy , 
11.  258.  Mr.  Sharp  (peaks  of  the  body  of  a boy  of 
about  eight  years  old,  who  had  died  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  whofe  figure  and  face  were  as  hideous  as  that 
diftemper  could  make  them,  carried  through  the 
ftreets,  dreffed  in  a fine  laced  hat,  bag  wig,  blue  and 
filver  clothes,  and  a fword  by  his  fide.  Letters  from 
Italy , 135.  The  mafked  fraternities  who  frequently 
attend  at  funerals,  and  of  whom  nothing  can  be  feen 
but  the  eyes,  make  indeed  not  only  a dreadful  but  a 
fliabby  proceffion.  It  is  alfo  extremely  difagreeable, 
that  even  when  there  is  a contagious  diftemper  in  the 
city,  three  or  four  dead  bodies  are  fuffered  to  lie  a 
whole  day  in  the  churches  uncovered.  Perfons  of 
rank  have  family  vaults  in  the  churches  and  chapels  j 
but  people  in  inferior  circumftances  are  thruft:  into  a 
vault  belonging  to  their  parifh-church,  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred together,  without  any  coffin  Indeed  thefe  re- 
ceptacles are  very  deep,  and  have  feveral  doors,  the 
paflage  leading  to  them  being  v:  bed  ; but  this  can- 
not prevent  the  cadaverous  fnu  i and  noxious  effluvia 
from  penetrating  into  the  chu“  ties. 

In  the  year  1767  the  birth;  in  this  city  amounted 
to  2050,  of  which  1548  were  mde,  and  1408  fe- 
male 
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imle  children  ; $980  perforrs  died,  viz.  935  men, 
836  women,  1 169  boys,  and  2990  girls.  The  next 
year  the  deaths  decreal'ed  813.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  city,  fuburbs,  and  territory  of  Turin , 
was  computed  to  be  79,818,  of  whom  41,807  were 
men  and  boys,  and  38,01  1 of  the  other  fex. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin  are  the  following 
palaces  : the  mod  frequented  by  the  royal  family  is 
that  called  la  Venerie , where  the  court  generally  con- 
tinues from  Spring  to  December.  It  {lands  above  a 
league  from  Turin;  the  road  leading  to  it  is  well 
paved,  and  the  greatell  part  of  it  planted  on  each 
fide  with  trees,  it  running  a little  winding  between 
fine  meadows,  fields,  and  vineyards. 

Before  the  palace  is  a ilreet  of  houfes  built  of  Hone 
two  ftories  high,  and  in  a direcl  line,  belonging  to 
private  perfons.  In  two  chambers  contiguous  to  the 
king’s  apartment  are  the  pictures  of  thirty  of  his  ma- 
jefiy’s  anceftors,  with  Latin  infcriptions  exprefling 
their  moll  famous  atchievements.  Beyond  thefe  is  a 
chamber  of  piflures  of  the  emperors  of  Germany , 
another  withthofeof  the  kings  of  France , and  a third 
of  the  kings  of  England , all  as  big  as  the  life.  The 
gallery  is  a hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  in  length, 
twenty-two  broad,  and  very  lofty.  .At  each  door 
Hands  two  large  twified  pillars  of  red  and  white  mar- 
ble, and  the  pavement  eonfills  of  fquare  pieces  of 
green  and  white  marble.  This  edifice,  which  is  ex- 
tremely admired,  was  defigned  by  Philippo.  The 
royal  chapel  was  alfo  defigned  by  the  lame  architect. 
The  cupola  is  of  a graceful  height  : within  it  are  the 
llatues  of  St.  Ambrofe,  St.  Chryfouom,  St.  Auguf- 
tine,  and  St.  Jerom,  Handing  on  pedeftals  of  red, 
green,  and  yellow  marble.  The  ftatues,  which  are 
of  a gigantic  fize,  are  of  white  marble,  and  were 
brought  hither  from  Rome.  The  high  altar  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  kind  of 
marble  which  is  not  to  be  feen,  either  in  the  pillars 
or  altars  of  this  chapel.  The  {tables  are  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  paces  in  length,  and  within  them  are 
above  two  hundred  and  twenty  horles.  On  entering 
them  it  is  an  eftabiifhed  cuilom,  that  a ftranger  mull 
deliver  up  one  of  his  gloves,  which  mult  be  redeem- 
ed with  a piece  of  money. 

The  road  to  the  palace  of  Rivoli  runs  in  a d!re£l 
line  through  fields,  meadows,  and  vineyards,  and 
perhaps  has  not  its  equal.  It  was  planted  lince-the 
liege  of  Turin  in  1712,  the  French , among  other  de- 
valuations having  rooted  up  every  three  in  the  coun- 
try. This  walk  affords  a very  beautiful  profpeft ; at 
one  end  of  the  villa  Hands  the  palace  of  Rivoli  upon 
•an  eminence,  and  at  the  other  the  city  of  Turin  ; and 
about  two  leagues  beyond  that  in  a Hraight  line  the 
magnificent  church  of  Superga.  Rivoli , befides  hav- 
ing the  bell  apartments,  has  thefineft  paintings,  and 
the  royal  family  are  much  better  lodged  there  than 
at  la  Reverie  or  in  Turin. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  the  church 
©f  Superga , which  was  built  by  Viflor  Amadeus,  in 
purl'uanee  of  a vow  lie  made  at  the  laft  fiege  of  Turin. 
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It  Hands  upon  the  highefi  mountain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  about  five  miles  diilance.  At  each 
end  of  the  church  Hand  two  elegant  towers  ; and  the 
cupola  is  fupported  by  eight  large  Corinthian  columns 
of  dark  green  marble.  The  bales  of  thefe  columns 
are  between  five  and  fix  feet  high,  Hreaked  with  white, 
and  their  fronts  fo  curioufiy  inlaid  with  large  pieces 
of  white  and  red  marble,  that  they  refemble  agate. 
Within  the  dome  is  a gallery  that  has  eight  windows 
in  the  circumference,  and  is  a hundred  paces  round. 
Within  the  dome  are  three  galleries,  one  above  an- 
other. The  profpefl  from  the  upper  gallery  is  more 
beautiful  than  can  be  imagined  : from  thence  may  be 
feen  Rivoli,  with  its  long  terrace  planted  with  trees ; 
the  valley  toward  Sufa ; its  mountains  covered  with 
fnow;  the  meanders  of  the  Ro,  the  Doria,  and  the 
Stura  ; with  the  fine  plains  along  thofe  rivers,  which 
extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; the  valleys  and 
plains  beyond  Montcallier ; as  likewife  the  delightful 
eminences  in  the  neighbourhood,  covered  with  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  fine  feats  •,  and  bully,  Turin 
itfelf. 

Fort  Brunette,  or  La  Brunetta,  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  world,  and  is  a very  Hrong,  and  even 
impregnable  fortrefs,  lituated  on  the  acclivity  of  the 
Alps , to  guard  againfi  the  French  frontier  fort  of 
Biiancon,  a few  miles  difiant.  This  fortrefs  was  built 
foon  after  the  peace  of  Utrelch,  by  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, to  Hop  the  pafiage  of  an  army  from  France  in- 
to Italy , which  was  only  practicable  that  way,  nature 
having  in  every  other  part  formed  an  infuperable  bar- 
rier. It  conllfls  of  eight  baflions,  which,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  outworks,  are  hewn  out  of  a rock- 
The  bafcions  and'^ther  works  have  a communication 
by  fubterraneous  paflages  under  the  rocks,  fo  large 
that  carriages  and  heavy  cannon,  with  lever al  horfes, 
may  conveniently  go  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
the  whole  fortrefs  not  a lingle  building  is  to  be  feen, 
and  cf  the  garrifon  only  fome  centinels.  Batteries 
and  mines  would  here  be  of  no  effeft,  and  two  thou- 
fand  men,  with  fufficient  provillons  and  ammunition, 
might  eafily  hold  out  againft  a numerous  army.  This 
fortrefs  commands  two  valleys. 

At  a final!  difiance  from  this  place  the  Chevalier 
de  Bellifle  was  killed,  in  his  attempt  to  force  a way 
into  Piedmont,  July  19th  1747,  and  a numerous  gal- 
lant Ficnch  army  entirely  vanquilhed,  whillt  the 
Piedmontefe  and  Imperialijls  loll  only  120  men. 

Susa,  formerly  Segufnm,  a city  on  the  Dona,  aird 
the  capital  of  a marquilate  of  the  fame  name,  is 
feated  at  a fin  all  difiance  from  tiie  above  fort,  and  is 
an  inconfiderable  place;  but  though  it  is  only  de- 
fended by  a wall,  it  has  always  a Hrong  garrifon. 
Here  is  a marble  triumphal  arch  erecled  by  king 
Cottius,  in  honour  of  Auguftus. 

Nice,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame  name, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  Pr  ence,  is  Htuated  in 
43°  40'  N.  latitude,  and  in  70  25  E.  longitude,  and 
is  a fea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paulon ; its 
harbour  has  been  declared  a free  port.  It  is  chiefly 
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rT '“toil  *n  l'v  tnrtnncs,  polncres,  and  o*her  fimll  vef- 
lcls,  wiiicii  c nnc  from  Sar.iinii,  l Ac  a,  'Italy,  and 
Spain , laden  with  fait,  wine,  &c.  Smollett’s  l ravels,  !. 
2 12.  The  harbour  is  expofed  to  the  fouth  wnd  ; it 
is  capacious,  has  good  anchorage,  and  a f’ufficient 
depth  of  water.  Anchovies  are  caught  here  in  vail 
quantities  : this  fifhery  makes  a confiderable  article 
in  the  commerce  of  Nice.  Here  are  feverai  remains 
of  Roman  antiquities.  Dr.  hmollett  fpeaks  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cemenelion , now  called 
Cimia , which  hands  on  the  fummit  of  a pretty  high 
hill,  about  two  Ihort  miles  from  Nice,  which  was 
once  the  metropolis  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the 
feat  of  a Roman  prefident.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a temple  to  Apollo,  baths,  aquedudts, 
fepulchral  monuments,  and  a great  number  of  medals. 
Travels,  i.  226 — 232.  In  1691  Nice  was  taken  by 
the  French , and  in  1696  rellored  to  Savoy.  In  1706 
k was  again  taken  by  the  French , who  demolished 
part  of  its  fortifications,  and  in  1708  the  duke  of 
Berwick  totally  deftroyed  them.  On  the  top  of  a 
mountain  is  a finall  fort  called  the  caftle  of  Montalban , 
which  entirely  commands  the  city.  Dr.  .Smollett 
fays  the  town  is  hardly  a mile  in  circumference,  but 
js  fuppofed  to  contain  1 2,000  inhabitants.  He  de- 
feribes  the  ftreets  as  narrow,  the  houfes  built  of 
ftone,  and  the  windows  in  general  fitted  with  paper 
inftead  of  glafs,  which  ferves  the  purpofe  pretty  well, 
as  the  climate  is  very  little  fubjefi  to  heavy  rains  or 
high  winds.  The  trade  (men,  however,  begin  to 
have  their  houfes  fafhed  with  glafs.  Such  is  the  tem- 
perate nature  of  the  climate  here,  that  the  houfes  in 
general  have  no  chimnies,  except  in  their  kitchens. 
When  the  weather  is  felt  more  fharp  than  ufual,  they 
warm  their  apartments  with  a chafing-difh  of  char- 
coal. “ When  I ftand  upon  the  ramparts,”  fays 
Smollett,  “ and  look  round  me,  I can  fcarce  help 
thinking  myfelf  inchanted.  The  fmall  extent  of 
country  which  I fee  is  all  cultivated  like  a garden.  In- 
deed, the  plain  prefents  nothing  but  gardens,  full  of 
green  trees,  loaded  with  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
and  bergamots,  which  make  a delightful  appearance. 
Here  are  plantations  of  green  peafe  ready  to  gather. 
(This  was  written  in  the  middle  of  January)  all  forts 
of  fallading,  and  pot-herbs  in  perfeflion,  and  plats 
of  rpfes,  carnations,  ranunculas,  anemonies,  and 
daffodils,  blowing  in  full  glory,  with  beauty,  vigour, 
and  perfume,  as  no  flower  in  England  ever  exhibited. 
Prefents  of  carnations  are  fent  from  Nice  in  winter  to 
(‘Turin  and  Paris,  2nd  fometimes  fo  far  as  London , by 
the  poft.  They  are  packed  up  in  a wooden  box, 
without  any  fort  of  preparation,  one  prefled  upon 
another.  When  received,  a fmall  part  of  the  ftalk 
is  cut  off,  and  the  flowers  fteeped  for  two  hours  in 
vinegar  and  water,  by  which  they  recover  their  full 
bloom  and  beauty.  They  are  placed  in  water  bottles, 
in  a warm  place,  and  will  continue  frefh  and  unfaded 
the  beft  part  of  a month.”  Travels,  I.  223.  The 
enjoyments  which  fuch  a country  might  be  expefled 
to  yield,  are,  however,  interrupted  by  many  things 


highly  difagreeahle.  In  the  month  of  March  the 
fun  becomes  very  hot,  whilft  the  wind  continues  cold 
and  piercing,  and  the  heats  of  fummer  are  intolera- 
ble. Great  inconvenieneies  are  likewife  felt  from 
the  reptiles  and  vermin  which  abound  here,  fuch  as 
vipers, . fnakes,  lizards,  and  fcorpions  ; flies,  fleas, 
bugs,  moths,  and  particularly  gnats,  fwarm  all  the 
year  round.,  but  in  fummer  become  fuch  intolerable 
nuifajees,  as  can  fcarcely  be  endured,  and  cannot  be 
removed  by  all  the  care  and  caution  poflible.  The 
Niffards  learned  the  culture  of  filk  worms  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  (from  1787)  but  in  this  branch 
of  trade  they  have  made  no  great  progrefs. 

In  this  principality  are  feverai  other  divifions  befides 
thofe  already  mentioned,  as  the  dutchy  of  Aojla,  the 
lordfhip  of  Vercelli , the  marquifites  of  Saluzza , Ivrta , 
Soligno , and  Cleva , and  the  county  of  Ajii. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  other  Territories  fubjecl  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
as  the  Dutchy  of  Montferrat,  fame  other  D if  riels 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Milan,  and  the  If  and  T Sar- 
dinia. The  Situation,  Extent,  Face  of  the  Country, 
and  Produce  of  that  If  and : Its  Hillory,  /A1  Man- 
ners and  Cuftoms  of  the  Inhabitants,  with  a De- 
fer ipt  ion  of  Cagliari,  its  principal  City. 

THE  dutchy  of  Montferrat,  flyled  in  Latin 
Moris  Ferratus  and  Mons  Fe  ranus,  probably  from 
the  fertility  of  its  foil,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Mi- 
lan, on  the  fouth  by  the  republic  of  Genoa , and  on 
the  weft  and  north  by  Piedmont ; it  is  computed  to  be 
iixty-two  miles  in  length,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth. 

The  country,  tho’  very  hilly,  is  pleafantand  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  corn,  a variety  of  fruit,  and  excel- 
lent mufeadine  wine  ; it  alfo  affords  a great  quantity 
and  variety  of  game,  efpecially  of  pheafants  and  par- 
tridges : it  contains  about  two  hundred  cities,  towns, 
and  caftles. 

In  967,  the  emperor  Otho  I.  is  faid  to  have  raifed 
this  country  to  a marquifate,  in  favour  of  Aidran 
prince  of  Saxony,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  lalt  male 
heir  of  this  houfe  in  1305,  the  marquifate  came  to 
his  filler  Violenda,  the  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Audronicus  Palsologus,  whofe  family  enjoyed  it  till 
the  year  1532,  when  the  fovereignty  was  extinguifh- 
ed.  In  1536,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  adjudged  it 
to  the  duke  of  Modena,  whofe  wife  was  of  the  Pa- 
lamlogan  family  ; and  in  1572,  Maximilian  II.  raifed 
it  to  a dutchy.  In  1631,  feventy-five  places  in  the 
dutchy  of  Montferrat  were  transferred  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy , in  lieu  of  a yearly  income  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand crowns,  due  to  him  from  the  duke  of  Mantua  ; 
and  in  1703,  the  emperor  alfo  gave  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  that  part  of  Montferrat  which  the  dukes  of 
Mantua  had  held  as  a fief  from  the  empire  and  em- 
peror, to  be  held  by  him  by  the  fame  tenure. 

Cassal,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  is  pleafarfly 
Situated  on  the  Pc,  in  a delightful  plain,  in  450  6'  N. 

latitude. 
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latitude,  and  in  8’  30  E.  longitude,  forty-two  miles 
to  the  eaft  of  Turin.  The  town  was  once  fo  well 
fortified,  and  its  citadel  fo  firong,  that  it  was  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  mod  defenfible  places  in  all  Italy.  Tt 
was  iurroundei  with  very  flrong  ramparts,  a large 
ditch,  with  baftions,  ravelins,  and  other  works,  to 
which  the  duke  of  Modena  added  a very  noble  cita- 
del which  had  fix  baftions.  This  city,  which  is  fa- 
mous for  its  many  fieges,  has  a bifhop,  who  is  l'uf- 
fragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan. 

Here  are  alfo  Crescf.ntino,  a fortified  town  and 
marquifate,  and  alfo  the  marquifate  ofPoMARo; 
with  the  towns  of  Trino,  Verua,  St.  Salvitore, 
and  fome  others. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  poffeffes  feveral  diftricts 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan  ; 
thefe  are  the  territories  of  Alessandrino,  Lomeli- 
na,  Vigevenaces,  the  Novarese,  the  Tortonese, 
Anghiera,  St.  Fedele,  and  Boeio. 

One  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in  thefe  diftri£ls 
is  Alessandria,  in  the  territory  of  Alefandrino , 
which  took  its  name  from  pope  Alexander  III.  who 
built  it  in  1160,  and  is  furnamed  Della  Paglia, 
from  the  inhabitants  for  want  of  wood  ufing  ftubble 
to  heat  their  ovens  for  baking  bread  It  is  a ftrong 
town  with  an  excellent  citadel;  the  houfes  are  of  ftone; 
but  it  is  neither  large  nor  handfome,  though  it  is  faid 
to  have  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan , and  is  endow- 
ed with  fome  confiderable  privileges:  the  Jews , in 
particular,  are  permitted  to  live  here,  and  carry  on 
a fmall  trade.  They  have  a feparate  quarter  allotted 
them,  where  they  live  among  themfelves,  and  when 
they  go  abroad,  both  men  and  women  are  obliged  to 
appear  with  fome  mark  of  diftinHion  : the  former 
wear  grey  hats  and  long  beards;  the  married  women, 
a grotefque  kind  of  head-drefs,  and  the  maids  go 
bare-headed. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
dominions,  from  whence  he  obtains  his  royal  title. 

The  ifland  of  Sardinia  is  fituated  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  on  the  northward,  is  divided  from  the 
illand  of  Corfica  by  the  ftraits  of  Bonifacio , it  being 
fituated  between  38°  45'  and  410  20'  N latitude,  and 
between  8°  30’  and  io°  25  E longitude.  This  ifland, 
next  to  Sicily,  is  the  largeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the 
Mediterranean  ; it  extending  a hundred  and  feventy 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  a hundred  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  feven  hundred 
in  circuit,  comprehending  the  turnings  and  windings 
•f  the  coaft. 

The  morafles,  and  the  high  mountains  on  the 
north  fide  of  this  ifland,  obftruefting  the  wind,  render 
the  air  unwholefome,  upon  which  account  the  ancient 
Romans  made  it  a place  of  banifhment.  The  country 
Is,  however,  extren  c'y  fertile,  producing  all  forts  of 
corn  and  fruit.  In  iome  parts  of  it  are  woods,  of  five 
or  fix  miles  in  length,  of  orange  and  citron-trees ; and 
as  for  olives,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  and  cheftnuts, 
they  grow  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  hardly  yield  any 
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price.  There  are  here  alfo  bred  vaft  herds  of  large 
and  fmall  cattle,  fo  that  this  ifland  ftirnifhes  Italy 
with  wool,  hides,  and  a fine  fort  of  cheefe.  Few 
countries  afford  a greater  quantity  of  game  of  all  forts ; 
the  moft  profitable  of  which  to  the  inhabitants  is  that 
of  their  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  various  kinds  of 
deer,  fome  of  which  are  fo  finely  marked,  that  their 
fkins  might  be  taken  for  thofe  of  tigers.  The  ridges 
of  the  mountains  on  the  northern  fide  arc  no  Ids  rich 
within  than  barren  without,  by  yielding  great  quan- 
tities of  metals  and  minerals.  Round  the  coaft  are 
many  fea-ports,  fpacious  and  deep  enough  to  receive 
a confiderable  number  of  the  largeft  ihips,  befides 
many  inferior  ones  for  fmaller  veffels. 

This  ifland  has  undergone  many  changes  with  re- 
fpeft  to  its  government : it  was  once  fubject  to  the 
Carthaginians ; the  Romans  held  it  next,  and  kept 
poffeffion  of  it  until  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when, 
in  the  ninth  century,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
racens,, who  were  afterward  expelled  by  the  Genoefe 
and  Pifatts  ; from  which  time  the  inhabitants  were  go- 
verned by  petty  princes  of  their  own.  It  fuffered 
greatly  during  the  wars  between  the  Pifans  and  Geno- 
efe, as  well  as  afterward  during  thofe  between  th* 
emperors  of  Germany  and  the  popes.  Boniface  VIII. 
at  laft  granted  it,  in  the  year  1298,  to  James,  king 
of  Arragon,  whofe  fon,  Alphonfo  IV.  after  much  op- 
pofition,  made  himfelf  rnafter  of  it  in  1324.  From 
this  time  it  continued  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
and  was  governed  by  a viceroy,  till  the  year  1 708, 
when  the  Englijh  making  a conqueft  of  it  for  king 
Charles  III.  afterward  emperor,  by  the  title  of  Charles 
VI.  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
In  1717  it  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards , and  the 
next  year  the  emperor  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy , who  was  put  in  pofleffion  of  it  in  the 
year  1720. 

This  kingdom  is  of  more  importance  to  the  houfe 
of  Savoy  as  a monarchy  than  on  account  of  its  reve- 
nues : for  the  charges  of  the  army  and  civil  officers 
being  deducted,  the  remainder  does  not  much  exceed 
a hundred  thoufand  livres.  It  is  governed  by  a vice- 
roy. 

The  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; Capo  di 
Lugatori  forms  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  and  Cap » 
Cagliari  the  fouth.  It  has  three  archbifhoprics,  and 
four  bifhoprics,  which,  as  well  as  the  feveral  collegi- 
ate churches  in  the  ifland,  are  immenfely  rich;  and 
both  the  clergy  and  monks  have  fuch  vaft  privileges 
and  immunities,  that  every  family  drives  to  have  one 
or  more  of  their  children  of  that  number:  hence 
they  fwarm  every  where,  to  the  no  fmall  detriment 
and  oppreffion  of  the  mercantile  and  working  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  forced  to  ftarve  themfelves 
to  maintain  the  others  in  pride  and  luxury. 

The  natives  have  been  generally  reprefented  as  bru- 
tifh,  ignorant,  poor,  proud,  and  lazy;  fot  hat,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  many 
advantages  the  inhabitants  enjoy  from  their  fituation 
and  ports,  their  lands  are  in  a great  meafure  negleft- 
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ed,  and  the  people  indigent : but  their  ignorance, po- 
verty, and  indolence,  are  probably  owing  to  the  ty- 
ranny and  oppreflion  of  their  governors  and  of  their 
overgrown  clergy  and  nobility,  both  which  enjoy  fuch 
exorbitant  privileges  as  muff  neceffarily  cramp  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  middling  rank  of  people.  As  for  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  they  have  always  taken  care  to 
extort  fuch  privileges  from  their  new  matters,  that 
they  are  not  only  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
but  from  being  tried  for  any  crime,  even  that  of  trea- 
fon,  by  any  but  a council  of  (even  of  their  peers,  who 
uphold  each  other  in  all  thefe  cafes  ; fo  that  the  vice- 
roys can  feldom  punifh  the  moft  guilty  of  them,  by 
having  the  majority  of  votes  on  his  fide,  and  even 
then  it  only  ends  in  fome  fine,  or  at  moft  in  banifh- 
ment.  This  makes  every  one  that  can  afford  the 
price  purchafe  nobility  from  thofe  governors  at  any 
rate  ; by  which  means  they  are  grown  fo  numerous 
and  arrogant,  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  public 
taxes,  as  hath  already  been  intimated,  falls  on  the 
people  of  the  lower  rank.  Indeed  it  does  not  feern 
to  have  been  the  defign  either  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
formerly,  or  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy  fince,  to  remedy 
any  of  thefe  evils,  and  put  the  ifland  in  fuch  a flou- 
rifhing  condition  as  it  might  foon  be  raifed  to,  by  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  the  feat  of 
the  viceroy,  is  an  archbifhopric,  and  has  an  univer- 
fity  : it  is  feated  on  a large  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on 
the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  in  390  25'  N.  latitude,  and 
in  90  53'  E.  longitude.  It  has  a fecure  harbour,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a great  number  of  fhips  of  burden, 
and,  befide  other  works,  is  defended  by  a caftle. — 
The  city  being  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  is 
divided  into  high  and  low.  On  the  higher  appears 
the  ftately  cathedral,  covered  all  over  with  marble, 
and  adorned  both  without  and  within  with  the  fineft 
architecture,  fculpture,  paintings,  and  every  thing 
that  is  rich  and  beautiful.  The  whole  upper  town  is 
furrounded  with  a good  wall,  and  is  handfome  and 
well  built ; but  the  lower,  which  Hands  near  the  fea- 
fhore,  being  feated  juft  under  the  other,  and  receiv- 
ing all  the  filth  which  falls  down  upon  it,  is  generally 
dirty  and  unwholefome,  efpecially  in  winter,  and  is 
but  poorly  inhabited.  There  are  in  the  whole  but 
four  parifhes,  including  the  cathedrals,  twenty-two 
monafteries,  and  three  fuburbs. 

There  are  many  fmall  iflands  round  Sardinia,  the 
largeft  of  which  are  Afinaria,  Tavolara,  Antioca,  and 
Pietro.  The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  iflands  is  that 
of  Afinaria,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  diftant 
from  Cape  Doria,  and  was  ftyled  by  the  ancients 
n the  great  ifland  of  Hercules.”  It  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  feated  in  410  N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  8°  45'  E.  longitude. 

Having  now  concluded  our  account  of  the  domini- 
ons of  the  houfe  of  Sardinia , we  Ihall  proceed  to  thofe 
of  Aufria  in  Upper  Italy. 


SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan  ; or  the  Milanefe. 

The  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce  of  the  Milanefe  ; 
with  the  Trade,  Revenues,  Forces,  Manners,  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  Inhabitants.  A particular  Defcription 
of  the  Lake  called  Lago  Maggiore,  with  its  two  beau- 
tiful Ifands  Ifola  Bella  and  Ifola  Madre,  and  of  the 
City  of  Milan. 

THE  Aufrian  dominions  in  Upper  Italy  at 
prefent  confift  of  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the 
dutchy  of  Aldan , including  Pavia , Cremona , Sec.  and 
the  entire  dutchy  of  Mantua. 

The  dutchy  of  Milan  is  bounded  to  the  weftward 
by  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Montferrat ; on  the  north 
by  Swifferland ; on  the  eaft  by  the  territories  of  Ve- 
nice, and  the  dutchies  of  Mantua , Parma,  and  Pla- 
centia; and  on  the  fouth  by  the  dependencies  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa  ; extending  from  fouth  to  north  up- 
ward of  a hundred  Englijh  miles,  and  in  its  greateft 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  above  a hundred  and  eight. 

There  is  fcarcely  a country  in  Europe  more  fertile  in 
a variety  of  excellent  productions.  It  is  every  where 
watered  either  by  rivulets  or  canals,  and,  after  the 
harveft  of  the  ufual  kinds  of  grain,  the  people  fow 
Turkey  wheat,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  poultry, 
which  they  have  in  great  plenty,  and  exceeding  good. 
The  paftures  are  very  rich,  efpecially  in  the  diftrict 
of  Lodi,  which  is  famous  for  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
The  cheefe  made  in  the  country,  and  improperly  call- 
ed Parmefan,  is  ufed  all  over  Italy  in  the  beft  foup. — - 
Here  are  alfo  excellent  wine,  and  all  manner  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  perfection,  together  with  a confi- 
derable number  of  mulberry-trees  for  breeding  filk- 
worms.  The  charms  of  this  country  are  alfo  height- 
ened by  three  large  and  beautiful  lakes  : thefe  are 
Lago  Alaggiore,  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  which  is  twenty 
Englifo  miles  in  length,  and  the  Lago  di  Como,  which 
extends  from  north  to  fouth- thirty-fix  Italian  miles. 

The  trade  of  the  Milanefe  is  confiderable  ; but  the 
greateft  part  of  the  commodities  the  country  affords 
is  confumed  by  the  inhabitants,  their  exports  gene- 
rally coming  far  fhort  of  their  imports.  They,  how- 
ever, manufacture  great  quantities  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloths  ; filk  is  alfo  here  in  great  plenty,  but  it  is 
not  fo  fine  as  the  Picdmontefe,  and  the  fluffs  made  of 
it  are  chiefly  for  home  confumption  ; but  the  fine 
filk  ftockings,  gloves,  and  handkerchiefs  made  here 
are  ufually  exported.  Milan  is  alfo  famous  for  gold 
and  filver  laces,  embroideries  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
its  curious  works  in  fteel,  cryftal,  agates,  hyacinths, 
and  other  gems  •,  and  the  country  every  where 
abounds  with  ingenious  artificers. 

From  the  extraordinary  fertility  and  richnefs  of  this  - 
country,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  produce  a confidera- 
ble revenue  for  its  fovereign.  It  is  faid  to  have 
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brought  in  to  the  kings  of  Spain  above  two  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  ; and  Keyfler  fays,  that  the  Auf- 
trian  general-governor  has  an  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  florins. 

The  regular  forces  in  the  dutchy  amount  to  eigh- 
teen thoufand  men,  the  greateft  part  of  whofe  cloth- 
ing, arms,  and  other  neceffaries,  come  from  Germany , 
to  the  no  fmall  difcontent  of  the  Mi!anefe>  who  think 
it  hard  that  as  the  money  for  the  payment  of  thefe 
troops  is  raifed  among  them,  it  fhould  not  be  laid  out 
and  circulated  in  their  country. 

The  political  viciflrtudes  of  the  ftate,  from  the  coun- 
try having  devolved  from  the  French  to  the  Spaniards , 
and  from  thefe  to  the  Germans , have  occafioned  the 
refort  of  troops  into  this  dutchy  compofed  of  thofe 
different  nations  ; and  thefe  have  introduced  a much 
more  focial  and  free  way  of  living  than  is  found  in  the 
fouth  parts  of  Italy.  To  thefe  the  fertility  of  the 
country  and  the  wealth  of  the  nobility  do  not  a little 
contribute.  The  ladies  can  hardly  be  under  lefs  re- 
ftraint  even  in  France  than  they  are  here ; for,  during 
the  carnival,  they  give  balls  and  mafquerades  by  turns 
at  the  public  taverns,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences with  which  fuch  entertainments  would  be  at- 
tended at  their  own  houfes ; while  their  hufbands 
feem  perfectly  eafy  with  regard  to  thefe  feftivals,  ei- 
ther from  pufillanimity  or  a confidence  in  the  virtue 
and  difcretion  of  their  ladies,  and  fome  are  fo  pafli- 
onately  fond  of  them  as  to  grudge  them  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  their  pleafure.  The  women  of  the 
lower  clafs  imitate  their  fuperiors  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  indulge  themfeives  in  liberties  which  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  are  denied  them.  Here,  as  in  Paris , 
trade  is  moftly  managed  by  women,  who  employ 
themfeives  in  fewing  and  embroidery,  and  the  fhops, 
though  they  are  quite  open  while  the  feafon  permits, 
are  places  of  rendezvous  for  a great  deal  of  company. 
Even  in  convents  the  auflerities  of  the  monaftic  life 
are  fo  far  relaxed,  that  a traveller  may  not  only  talk, 
rally,  and  laugh  with  the  nuns  at  the  grate,  but  join 
in  a concert  with  them,  and  fpend  whole  afternoons 
in  thefe  fatniliarities. 

Before  we  proceed  to  defcribe  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Milanefe , it  will  be  neceffary  to  fpeak  more  parti- 
cularly of  LaGo  Maggiore,  which  is  a moil  extraor- 
dinary lake,  fixty-five  Italian  miles  in  length,  in  moft 
places  fix  broad,  and  its  depth  about  the  middle  is 
eight  fathoms.  Toward  Siuijfer land  it  terminates  in 
a canal  that  is  of  vaft  advantage  to  commerce.  The 
lake  is  every  way  environed  with  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards  and  fummer-houfes,and  above  the  vineyards 
are  plantations  of  cheftnut-trees,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  confumed  in  fuch  quantities,  that  when  cheftnuts 
are  in  great  plenty,  the  price  of  corn  falls,  efpecially 
at  Genoa.  Along  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  fine  rows 
of  trees,  and  walks  arched  with  vine  branches,  efpe- 
cially near  the  town  of  Alefco.  This  beautiful  prof- 
pe£t  is  farther  heightened  by  large  natural  cafcades 
falling  from  the  mountains. 

Two  leagues  from  Sejli  the  lake  begins  to  widen, 
and  on  entering  the  bay  appears  the  two  celebrated 
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iflands  Ifola  Bella  and  Ifola  Madre ; the  former  be- 
longing  to  count  Borromeo,  and  the  latter  to  the  em- 
peror. Thefe  two  iflands  have  been  compared  to  two 
pyramids  of  fweet- meats,  adorned  with  green  feftoons 
and  flowers.  At  one  end  of  the  garden  of  the  Ifola 
Bella  are  ten  terraces,  the  perpendicular  height  of 
which,  taken  together,  fays  Keyfler,  is  fixty  ells  above 
the  height  of  the  water,  each  ell  confining  of  three 
fpans.  Thefe  terraces  decreafe  proportionally  in 
their  circuit  as  they  rife  toward  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
where  an  oblong  area,  paved  with  fine  flone,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a balluftrade,  affords  a moft  delightful 
profpedh  It  is  in  length  from  forty-five  to  fifty  com- 
mon paces,  and  on  every  fide  ftands  a range  of  mar- 
ble ftatues  of  a gigantic  fize.  The  rain-water  runs 
into  cifterns  underneath,  to  which  alfo  other  water 

is  conveyed  in  order  to  fupply  the  water  works.- 

Round  every  terrace  is  a pleafant  walk,  and  at  the 
four  angles  are  large  ftatues  and  pyramids  placed  al- 
ternately. The  walls  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  are 
covered  with  laurel  hedges,  and  efpaliers  of  orange, 
lemon,  peach-trees,  &c.  The  laurels  ftand  in  the 
open  air  during  the  whole  winter ; but  the  lemon  and 
orange-trees  are  fheltered  over  with  a covering  of 
boards,  and  in  fharp  weather  cherifhed  with  heat, 
from  fires  provided  for  that  purpofe  at  a great  ex- 
pence. The  annual  charges  of  this  Borromean  para- 
dife  amount  to  forty  thoufand  Piedmontefc  iivres.  But 
to  raife  fo  noble  a luperftruflure  upon  fuch  a founda- 
tion, and  to  bring  thefe  iflands  to  their  prefent  incom- 
parable beauty  and  magnificence,  feems  an  undertak- 
ing beyond  even  the  revenue  of  a prince  to  accom- 
plifh.  The  Ifola  Bella  was,  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  only  a barren  rock,  to  which  every  baf- 
ket  of  earth,  and  whatever  is  found  there,  muft  have 
been  brought  by  boats  at  a prodigious  expence. 

The  garden  of  Ifcla  Bella  has  a fouth  afpeeft,  and 
at  the  twm  angles  of  its  front  are  two  round  towers, 
in  which  are  very  lofty  apartments,  adorned  with  red 
and  black  marble.  Here  is  alfo  a covered  gallery, 
fupported  by  ftone  columns,  and  fhaded  with  lemon- 
trees.  On  the  other  fide,  that  is  toward  the  eaft,  is  a 
delightful  walk  of  large  orange-trees  difpofed  in  four 
or  five  rows.  At  a fmall  diftance  is  a fine  grove  of 
olives,  with  narrow  walks,  and  a cafcade  that  falls 
down  above  twenty  fleps.  Here  is  alfo  a plantation 
of  large  pomegranate-trees.  The  lake  comes  up  fo 
clofe  both  to  the  palace  and  gardens,  as  fcarcely  to 
leave  fo  much  dry  ground  as  to  fet  one’s  foot  upon, 
except  a fmall  fpace  before  the  north  front  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  has  a fine  profpeft  towards  Ifola.  On 
the  eaft  and  weft  fides  are  large  vaults,  upon  which 
the  earth  has  been  raifed  to  the  height  above-menti- 
oned ; and  the  whole  may  be  compared  to  the  hang- 
ing-gardens  of  antiquity.  Thefe  vaults  are  not  only 
a foundation  for  the  foil,  but  an  ornament  to  the  gar- 
dens,  all  of  them  refembling  fo  many  grottos.  Near* 
the  palace  are  kept  in  a {bed,  built  for  that  purpofe, 
three  fine  gondolas  for  parties  of  pleafure  upon  the 
water. 
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In  the  palace  are  a great  number  of  fine  paintings, 
vafes,  bufts,  and  other  curiofities.  Among  the  pic- 
tures, the  flower-pieces,  fome  of  which  are  done  upon 
inarble,  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired  ; feveral  of  the 
chambers  are  hung  with  portraits  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  of  the  Borromean  family.  The  Vaults  on  which 
the  palace  Bands  are  contiguous  to  the  lake,  and  like 

grottos  are  adorned  with  marble  and  lhell-work. 

The  floor  is  a fort  of  mofaic,  formed  of  fmall  ftones, 
placed  fo  as  to  reprefent  a variety  of  figures.  Befides 
this  aflemblage  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  the 
lake,  with  its  undulating  waves,  continually  wafhes 
the  entrance  into  thefe  grottos  ; lo  that  a more  de- 
lightful fummer  retreat  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

On  going  from  the  lioufe  toward  the  garden,  the 
fmell  is  immediately  refrefhed  with  the  mingled 
odours  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  firft  contre-efpa- 
lier,  after  afcending  a few  fteps,  confifts  of  bergamot, 
lemon,  and  citron-trees;  next  to  this  appears  a high 
range  of  orange-trees,  beyond  which  you  come  to  a 
lofty  grotto  adorned  with  water-works  and  ftatues. — 
Over  its  centre  is  an  unicorn  of  enormous  fize,  in  a 
fpringing  attitude,  with  a Cupid  on  his  back,  and  on 
both  fides  is  an  afcent  by  fteps  to  the  oblong  area 
which  terminates  the  ten  terraces. 

From  Jfola  Bella  to  Isola  Madre  is  about  half  an 
hour’s  failing,  though  their  great  height  makes  them 
appear  much  nearer.  The  latter  has  feven  terraces, 
which  are  high  but  Hoping,  and  at  a confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  by  which  means  it  appears  to 
be  lower  than  Ifola  Bella , though  according  to  the 
original  plan  they  are  of  an  equal  height.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  external  foundation  of  Jfola  JVLadU-e  is  a 
high  perpendicular  rock,  projecting  confiderably  over 
the  water,  fo  that  it  did  not  require  fo  much  mafonry 
as  Ifola  Bella.  That  part  of  the  front  of  the  palace 
only  is  completed  which  looks  toward  Sefli  and  the 
above  ifland,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings  of 
flowers,  portraits,  and  landfcapes. 

The  garden  of  this  ifland  alio  abounds  with  beau- 
ties, particularly  a fine  efpalier  of  citron-trees,  with  a 
low  contre-efpalier  of  orange-trees,  an  arched  walk 
of  cedars,  a fmaller  efpalier  of  jeflamine,  an  efpalier 
of  acacia,  and  another  of  rofemary  not  lefs  than  eight 
feet  in  height.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  fmall  groves  of 
laurel,  with  walks  cut  through  them.  Some  ofahefe 
trees  are  of  uncommon  thicknefs ; and  one  of  thefe 
efpaliers  of  laurels  is  above  eighteen  feet  high  : fuch 
a hedge,  by  means  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  and  its 
being  fenced  from  the  north  wind  by  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  fhoots  up  to  this  height  in  fix  or  feven 
years. 

The  Ifola  Madre  is  a fecure  place  for  keeping 
pheafants,  which  are  eafily  confined  here  on  account 
of  the  great  breadth  of  the  lake : for  when  any  of 
them  attempt  to  fly  over  it,  they  foon  flag  and  drop 
into  the  water,  from  which  they  are  immediately 
taken  up  by  a waterman,  who  puts  off  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  brings  them  back.  This,  however  feldom 
happens  ; for  as  the  ifland  is  larger  than  Ifola  Bella , 
and  abounds  with  every  thing  proper  for  them,  as 
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well  as  places  for  fhelter,  the  birds  feldom  attempt 
to  make  their  efcape.  There  is  a little  houfe  built 
for  the  young  pheafants,  and  near  it  a beautiful  grove 
of  lofty  cyprefs  trees.  This  appears  to  be  the  fineft 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  recalls  to  one’s  mind  the  fa- 
bulous deferiptions  that  have  been  given  of  enchanted 
groves  and  iflands.  The  walks  through  this  cedar 
plantation  lead,  by  a defeent,  to  the  fummer-houfe 
near  the  lake.  The  fhores  of  both  iflands  are  fet 
round  with  painted  flower-pots,  and  when  any  foreign 
prince  comes  in  the  night,  or  makes  fome  ftay  here, 
both  iflands  are  illuminated  with  lights  of  all  colours, 
which  exhibit  a very  glorious  fpe&acle.  Keyiler’s 
Travels,  I.  372 — 378,  8vo.  edit. 

But  to  return : the  dutchy  in  general  is  divided 
into  the  Mil&nefe , properly  fo  called,  the  earldom  of 
Anghiera , the  diftrffts  of  Como  and  Lodigiatto , with  a 
part  of  the  Favefe  and  the  Cremonefe  ; the  two  laft  of 
which,  with  their  capitals,  will  be  deferibed  in  a fepa- 
rate  article. 

Milan,  in  Latin  Mcdilanum , the  capital  of  the 
dutchy,  is  fituated,  according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s 
tables,  in  450  28’  N.  latitude,  and  y°  37’  E.  longitude, 
from  Greenwich,  and  is  ten  Italian  miles  round  ; but 
would  not,  perhaps,  take  up  half  the  lpace,  were  its 
many  gardens  excluded.  Its  chief  defence  is  a lined 
rampart.  The  citadel  ftands  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  city,  yet,  being  in  the  form  of  a crefeent,  environs 
a confiderable  part  of  it.  This  confifts  of  fix  bafti- 
ons,  which,  with  the  morafs  on  the  land  fide,  fecures 
it  from  being  approached  with  trenches  or  mines. 
Toward  the  city  are  two  turrets,  the  walls  of  which 
are  twelve  ells  in  thicknefs,  and  faced  with  fquare 
blocks  of  marble.  The  city  is  provided  with  a 
foundry  for  guns,  and  an  arfenal  with  arms  for  twen- 
ty thoufand  men,  and  over  the  gate  is  an  infcription 
in  honour  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  which  gives 
him  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith. 

The  city  of  Milaji  is  not  to  be  compared  for  beauty 
and  convenience  with  Turin,  moil  of  the  ftreets 
being  narrow  and  crooked.  Paper  windows  are  here 
alfo  more  common  than  either  at  Turin  op  Florence , 
and  have  a worfe  appearance  ; as  even  in  the  houfes 
of  noblemen,  glafs  and  paper  are  often  leen  in  the 
fame  window,  the  latter  being  ftuck  on  to  fupply  the 
place  of  a broken  pane.  All  the  houfes  are  covered 
with  pantiles,  and  in  many  of  the  crofs  ftreets,  and  at 
the  ftations  where  the  public  proceflions  flop,  ftatues 
are  eretted,  fome  of  marble,  but  mod  of  them  are  of 
brafs.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  three  hun- 
dred thoufand. 

Here  are  twenty-two  gates,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
churches,  of  which  ninety-fix  are  parochial,  ninety 
convents,  a hundred  religious  fraternities,  and  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  fchools.  The  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Maria  and  Thecla,  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  is  built  in  the  Gothic  tafte. 

It  excels  in  the  number  of  its  ornaments  and  fculp- 
tures,  with  which  it  is  entirely  covered  both  within 
and  without.  The  ftatues  are  done  by  good  hands, 
and  fome  of  them  deferve  admiration,  particularly  one 
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of  St.  Bartholomew  juft  flayed,  and  his  (kin  hanging 
over  his  (boulders  ; though  fonie  give  the  preference 
to  thofe  of  Adam  and  Eve  over  the  main  portal. 
The  great  number  of  pillars  that  fupport  the  roof, 
many  of  which  can  fcarcely  be  encompafled  by  three 
men  with  their  arms  extended,  are  all  of  marble,  of 
which  every  where,  both  without  and  within  the 
church,  there  is  a vnft  profufton.  Between  the  pil- 
lars are  placed  large  paintings  reprefenting  the  life  of 
St.  Charies  Borromeo,  and  among  other  paflages  his 
felling  the  principality  of  Doriat  and  in  one  day 
diftributing  eighty  thoufand  dollars  among  the  poor. 
Near  thele  are  filver  votive  offerings  co  the  weight  of 
fome  thoufands  of  ounces,  reprefenting  heads,  ear?, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  had  been  hurt  or 
difeafed,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  reftoredto  perfeift 
foundnefs  by  the  interceflion  of  St  Borromeo.  The 
lilverfmiths  expofe  to  (ale  fuch  votive  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent (izes  ready  made,  that  a recovered  patient  may 
immediately  pay  his  vow,  left  his  gratitude  ihould  be 
cooled  by  dtlay. 

The  church  is  paved  with  mofaic  work,  formed 
of  pieces  of  red,  black,  and  white  marble  ; inlaid 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  reprefent  circles,  foliage, 
feftoons,  flowers,  &c.  fo  that  when  it  is  viewed 
from  the  cupola,  it  refembles  a beautiful  carpet. 

The  tabernacle  in  the  choir,  where  the  hoft  is  kept, 
is  fupported  by  four  angles  of  brafs  of  the  fize  of  a 
man,  and  at  fome  diftance  on  each  fide  (lands  another 
angel.  The  ftalls  of  the  prebendaries  are  made  of 
walnut-tree,  on  which  all  the  remarkable  actions  of 
the  emperor  Theodoflus  and  St.  Ambrofe  are  admi- 
rably executed  in  fculpture,  and  every  action  repre- 
fented  on  a diftindt  compartment.  The  canons  are 
divided  into  three  clafles,  thirty  of  which  are  nobles, 
and,  like  cardinals,  wear  a red  veftment.  The  fecond 
clafs  confifts  of  wealthy  citizens,  who  are  cloathed  in 
green  j and  the  reft  wear  the  common  habit  of  the 
clergy. 

The  two  chancels  facing  the  entrance  of  the  choir 
are  encompafted  with  fine  brafs  ftatues,  and  its  out- 
fide  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament, 
admirably  expreffed  in  baffo  relievo  upon  white  mar- 
ble, by  Andrea  Bifii ; but  the  beft  of  them  is  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  which  is  accounted  a mafterpiece. 

The  body  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  placed  on 
the  altar  of  a fubterraneous  chapel,  direftly  under  the 
principal  cupola  ; it  is  dreffed  in  epifcopal  robes,  and 
depofited  in  a cryftal  ihrine.  There  is  but  one  key  to 
it,  which  is  kept  by  the  archbifhop,  without  whofe 
order  this  relic  is  not  to  be  feen.  The  walls  of  the 
chapel  are  almoft  every  where  lined  with  filver  ; but 
the  epitaph  is  on  marble.  Every  fourth  of  November 
liis  body  is  expofed  with  great  folemnity  and  devotion. 
The  treafury  is  extremely  rich,  and  contains  a pro- 
digious number  of  gold  and  filver  veflels,  bultos, 
ftatues,  oftenforia,  rings,  chalices,  crucifixes,  &c.  of 
which  the  metal  is  the  lead  valuable  part.  Among 
thefe  is  a filver  image  of  the  faint,  larger  than  the  life, 
with  a diamond  crucifix,  of  immenfe  value,  hanging 
at  his  bread.  The  front  of  the  mitre,  which  is  al- 
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ways  put  upon  the  deceafed  nrchbifhop’j  head  when 
his  body  is  carried  in  procefiion,  is  entirely  covered 
with  pearls. 

On  the  roof  of  the  choir  hangs  one  of  the  nails 
with  which  it  is  pretended  Chrift  was  faftened  to  the 
crofs  ; it  is  cafed  in  cryftal,  and  near  it  is  a machine 
by  which  fix  perfons  at  once  may  be  drawn  up  to  it. 
On  the  third  of  Aliy,  the  feftival  of  the  invention  of 
the  crofs,  this  relic  is  carried  about  in  a grand  pro- 
ceflion,  the  archbilhop  holding  it  under  a magnificent 
canopy,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  the  governor- 
general,  and  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  abiding 
at  the  ceremony.  Among  other  curiofities  (hewn 
here,  is  a piece  of  Aaron’s  rod,  which,  however,  the 
church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  at  Rome  pretends  to 
have  quite  entire ; fome  pieces  of  it  are  alfo  (hewn 
in  the  palace  church  at  Hanover , among  the  relics 
which  Henry,  furnamed  the  Lion,  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land . 

A marble  ftair-cafe,  carried  round  one  of  the  main 
pillars,  leads  up  to  the  firft  outward  gallery.  Here  is 
a marble  ftatue  of  duke  John  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  on 
the  top  of  a pyramid,  with  a flag  in  his  hand;  which 
duke,  in  1 3 8(5,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  edifice. 
Many  ftatues  of  faints,  dukes,  and  other  eminent  per- 
fonages,  (land  round  the  gallery.  The  roof  of  the 
church  is  eutirely  covered  with  marble.  The  large 
fquare  blocks  of  marble  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  fo 
clofely  cemented  together  with  ftucco,  that  no  rain 
can  penetrate  through  the  joints.  Hence  it  may  be 
eafily  conceived  that  the  pillars  and  arches  mail 
fuftain  an  immenfe  weight.  Upon  one  fide  of  this 
gallery  are  marble  ftatues  of  all  the  architects  who 
have  conducted  the  building  of  this  church. 

On  mounting  ninety-one  fteps  higher,  you  come  to 
a gallery  which  leads  round  the  infide,  and  at  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  fteps  above  this’’!  gallery 
hang  three  large  bells,  onejof  which  was  confecrated 
by  St.  Charles  Borromeo ; and  here,  through 
aperture,  is  a view  of  the  infide  of  the  principal  cu- 
pola, which  is  divided  into  a great  number  of  fquare 
compartments,  and  adorned  with  feventy-fix  ftatues. 
Four  flights  of  fteps,  and  other  curious  work 
enriched  with  ftatues,  bring  you  to  the  top  of  the 
cupola. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  outfide  of  this  church,  the 
eaftern  part,  or  that  belonging  to  the  choir,  is  com- 
pleted •,  but  the  part  molt  expofed  to  view,  particu- 
larly the  front  toward  the  great  fquare,  is  differed  to 
be  in  a bad  condition  ; probably  to  induce  perfons  of 
fortune  and  a liberal  difpofition  to  contribute  largely 
toward  it.  It  is  already  four  hundred  and  feventy 
years  fince  the  church  was  begun,  and  the  whole 
fquare  behind  it  is  filled  with  workmen  employed  in 
fawing,  cutting,  and  polifhing  the  marble  ; and  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  fomething  or  other  will 
always  remain  to  be  done,  a yearly  income  of  eighteen 
thouland  crowns  being  levied  till  the  church  (hall  be 
entirely  completed.  It  is  pretended  that  two  thou- 
fand ftatues  are  dill  wanting  for  the  front,  and  that 
the  other  parts  cf  the  edifice  require  at  lead:  five 
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thoufand.  The  number  of  datues  about  the  church, 
fo  long  ago  r.s  the  year  1714,  amounted  to  four  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  ; and  fome  afHrm,  that  above  fix 
hundred  of  thofe  already  fet  up  are  worth  a thonfand 
dollars  each  ; but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  thefe 
computations,  the  word  datue  is  a litde  overftrained 
beyond  its  ufual  import. 

Oppofite  to  the  cathedral  (lands  the  archbifhop’s 
palace,  a very  fpacious  building,  that  has  two  courts, 
in  one  of  which  are  the  fiatues  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
i'omeo  and  St.  Ambrofe  ; the  latter  with  an  iron  rod 
in  his  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  his  heroic  oppofition 
to  the  emperor  Theodofius.  This  palace  has  a 
communication  with  the  cathedral  by  a fubterraneous 
pafiage. 

With  relpeft  to  marble  fculptures,  paintings,  gild- 
ing, and  ftucco-work,  St.  Alexander’s  church  fur- 
pafiesany  in  Milan,  except  the  cathedral.  The  high 
altar  of  this  church,  the  chancel,  and  two  confef- 
fionals,  are  enriched  with  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  jafper, 
and  other  gems.  The  life  of  this  faint  is  painted  on 
canvafs  in  feveral  compartments. 

The  church  of  St.  Ambrose  is  divided  between 
the  Bernardines  and  the  canons  regular.  The  choir 
is  common  between  them,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  cu- 
pola, adorned  with  mofaic-work.  The  tabernacle 
for  the  hod  (lands  between  four  pillars  of  porphyry. 
Near  the  chancel  is  (hewn,  upon  a marble  pillar,  a 
brazen  ferpent,  which  the  vulgar  believe  to  be  the 
fame  which  Mofes  fet  up  in  the  wildernefs,  though 
others,  more  modeft,  judge  it  to  be  made  only  of 
fome  fragments  of  the  former  \ while  others  again 
imagine  it  to  be  a fymbolical  image  of  the  god  JEfcu- 
lapius.  However,  on  Eajler  Tuefday , a great 
number  of  fickly  children  are  placed  before  it,  from 
a fuperftitious  expectation  of  its  redoring  them  to 
health. 

The  body  of  St.  Ambrofe  is  depofited  near  the 
high  altar.  The  gates  of  the  portal  are  by  tradition 
faid  to  be  the  fame  which  St.  Ambrofe  (hut  againft 
the  emperor  Theodofius,  till  he  had  done  penance 
for  his  cruelly  maflacreing  the  inhabitants  of  Thejfa- 
lonica  on  account  of  a fedition.  Pilgrims  generally 
pick  little  iplinters  out  of  thefe  gates,  and  carry  them 
away  as  facred  relics. 

The  Ambrofian  college,  which  bands  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  is  a foundation  for  teaching  the 
feveral  branches  of  literature,  where  youth  are  in- 
truded gratis  by  hxteen  profefiors.  What  is  here 
principally  worth  a traveller’s  notice  is  the  library, 
which,  except  in  vacation  time,  is  open  every  morn- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve,  and  aifo  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  It  contains  forty-five  thoufand  printed 
volumes  ; but  thefe,  however,  are  far  lefs  valuable 
than  its  treafure  cf  manufcripts,  which  are  faid  to 
amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  ; but  though  this  number 
is  probablymuch  exaggerated,  it  mud  be  acknowledged 
to  contain  fome  good  pieces.  The  mod  curious 
manufcripts  in  the  whole  library  are,  a tranfiation  of 
Jofephus’s  hidory  of  the  Jews,  by  Rufinas,  it  being 
jeputed  to  be  shelve  one  thoufand  three  hundred,  or. 


according  to  others,  one  thoufand  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  written  on  the  bark  of  a tree  : and  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  M.  Addifon  obferves, 
that  in  the  Ambrofian  library  is  (hewn  the  Italian 
genius,  for  they  have  fpent  more  money  on  pictures 
than  on  books  ; but  although  there  are  heads  of  feve- 
ral learned  men,  the  only  Enghjljtnan  to  be  met  with 
is  bifirop  Fifiier,  whom  Henry  VIII.  caufed  to  be 
beheaded  for  not  owning  his  fupremacy.  Books 
are  indeed  the  lead  part  of  the  furniture  which  peo- 
ple ufually  go  to  fee  in  an  Italian  library  ; for  thefe 
are  generally  fet  off,  after  the  example  of  the  old 
Greeks ■ and  Romans,  with  pictures,  datues,  and  other 
ornaments,  where  they  can  ahord  them. 

In  an  apartment  behind  the  library  are  feveral 
rarities  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  as  a head  of 
Titian  by  his  own  hand,  with  the  pictures  of  perfons 
eminent  for  their  learning,  among  which  are  thofe 
of  Lucretia  Cornara,  and  Ifabella  de  Rofales ; the 
former  of  whom  was  midrefs  of  feven  languages,  and 
by  her  fkill  in  philofophy  gained  the  applaufe  of  the 
univerdty  of  Padua. 

In  the  Ambrofian  college  is  alfo  an  academy  of 
painting,  where,  in  the  fummer  months,  the  artids 
both  in  painting  and  fculpture  frequently  draw  and 
make  models  from  the  life. 

Some  adjacent  rooms  ferve  for  a mufeum,  where, 
among  other  curiodties,  is  the  (keleton  of  a woman 
of  great  beauty,  who  direfled  that  her  bones  (hould 
be  difpofecl  of  in  this  manner,  that  the  living  by 
viewing  the  dead,  might  be  better  able  to  reftore 
health  to  the  fick.  There  is  here  alfo  an  image 
which  walks  about  the  room,  and  performs  many 
gedures  by  clockwork. 

The  church  of  St.  Angelo,  befides  the  datues  in 
the  front,  has  abundance  of  fine  paintings  and  mar- 
ble fculptures ; as  alfo  the  church  of  St.  Antonia 
del  Fuoco,  which,  among  other  paintings,  has  a fine 
piece  by  Annibal  Carracci,  and  is  adorned  with  inlaid 
work,  in  the  Florentine  tade,  condding  of  pieces  of 
oriental  marble,  mother-of-pearl,  and  gems,  in  the 
form  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  altarpieces  of  the  fined 
Florentine  marble. 

Before  the  main  entrance  of  St.  Celfo’s  church 
are  two  large  datues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ; the  latter  is 
particularly  accounted  a maderpiece.  In  the  front 
are  four  fine  datues  of  the  Evangelids,  alfo  of  white 
marble,  with  many  other  datues  whofe  pededals  are 
of  brafs.  In  the  church  are  feveral  fine  pidures,  as 
alfo  the  tomb  of  Annibal  Fontana,  the  famous  fculp- 
tor,  with  a pompous  infcription,  in  which  it  is  faid 
that  Nature  dood  amazed  while  he  transformed  mar- 
ble into  men. 

The  church  of  St.  Francis  is  remarkable  for  the 
MaiTacre  of  the  Innocents,  painted  in  frefco  over  the 
great  altar,  and  the  p'ufture  of  our  Saviour  feeding  five 
thoufand  people. 

The  church  of  St.  Giovanni  de  Cafarotti  is  fmall, 
but  contains  many  decorations  in  marble  : it  has  a 
vault  for  the  interment  of  executed  criminals,  and 
belongs  to  the  fraternity  of  Cavalieri,  who  wear  a 
: finall 
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fmall  crofs  upon  one  fhoulder  on  their  upper  garment, 
and  are  of  the  bed  families  in  Milan.  It  is  an  in- 
difpenlible  duty  incumbent  on  this  order,  that  when 
a malefactor  is  to  be  executed,  tome  of  the  members 
vifit  him  the  night  before,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for 
the  other  world.  At  the  place  of  execution,  one  of 
the  mod  eminent  among  them  afcends  a ladder  up  to 
the  gallows,  holding  the  crucifix  before  the  criminal, 
who  goes  up  backward,  and  parting  pronounces  the 
benediction  ; while  the  capuchins,  whofe  ufual  office 
is  here  to  attend  criminals  in  their  lad  hours,  remain 
below.  On  this  occafion  two  ladders  are  placed 
againd  the  gallows,  one  for  the  executioner  and  the 
criminal,  and  the  other  for  the  cavalier,  who  attends 
malked,  and  when  the  criminal  is  dead  cuts  him 
down.  Others  of  the  fraternity  affid  in  taking  up 
the  dead  body,  and  carrying  it  to  the  chapel  in  order 
to  its  being  interred.  The  Fraternity  have,  however, 
few  opportunities  of  performing  thefe  humble  offices 
at  Milan  ; for  the  foldiers  are  exempt  from  the  civil 
jurifdiCtion,  they  being  tried  by  martial  law  ; and 
fuch  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  opulence  of 
the  people,  that  even  the  poor  by  begging  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  fubfidence,  without  taking  to 
criminal  courfes  ; befides,  the  privilege  of  fanCluary 
granted  to  churches  and  monaderies  protects  many 
criminals  from  the  hand  ofjudice. 

The  church  of  St.  Paolo,  belonging  to  the  Ber- 
nardine  nuns,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  frontifpiece, 
upon  which  is  a datue  of  the  Madonna  di  Loretto, 
and  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul,  in  baffo  relievo,  on 
a fingle  piece  of  white  marble,  in  which  the  efforts 
of  the  horfe  to  recover  from  his  adonifhment  are 
mod  admirably  exprefled.  Within  the  church  the 
whole  life  of  that  apodle  is  reprefented  in  feveral 
beautiful  pictures,  by  four  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Campi,  who  were  natives  of  Verona.  The  mod  re- 
markable of  the  other  paintings  are  the  decollation 
of  John  the  Baptid,  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  Chrid 
committing  to  St.  Peter  the  power  of  the  keys. 

The  church  De  la  Paffione  is  one  of  the  fined 
ecclefiadical  buildings  in  the  city,  particularly  its 
front,  which  is  crowded  with  excellent  datues  and 
fcripture  hidories  in  baffo  relievos. 

What  appears  very  Angular  is,  that  both  here  and 
in  other  churches  of  the  Milaneje  the  entrances  are 
crowded  with  old  women  fpinning,  or  bufy  about 
fome  other  employment.  As  they  do  not  beg,  they 
probably  conceive  it  to  be  a work  of  merit  to 
fpend  the  whole  day,  as  it  were,  in  the  houfe  of  God. 

In  mod  churches  of  Milan  the  Ambrofian  ritual 
is  ufed,  which  differs  from  the  Romijh  only  in 
fome  forms  of  prayer  and  a few  ceremonies  ; but  the 
convents  of  Regulars  adhere  to  the  Romijh. 

Among  the  charitable  foundations,  the  principal 
is  the  Great  Hospital,  a noble  building,  founded 
by  duke  Francifco  Sforza.  The  middle  court  of  this 
drufture  is  furrounded  by  a piazza,  each  fide  confid- 
ing of  twenty  arches,  fupported  by  marble  pillars, 
and  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fquare,  with  three 
galleries  running  round  the  building.  Befides  this 
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large  court,  there  are  eight  fmal^er,  and  twenty- 
four  wards  for  the  fick  and  hurt,  who  are  didributed 
according  to  their  different  difeafes.  The  confump- 
tive  patients  have  their  particular  ward,  another  is 
appointed  for  fevers,  a third  for  the  fmall-pox,  a 
fourth  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  There  are  fome- 
times  four  hundred  patients  in  the  fever  ward,  which 
is  very  long,  and  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  with  an  al- 
tar in  the  centre,  Co  that  all  the  patients  may  fee  it 
from  their  beds.  In  the  admiffion  of  expofed  found- 
lings, or  of  the  fick  and  maimed,  no  difference  is 
made  with  regard  to  country  or  religion.  The  pro- 
tedants  lie  in  the  fame  wards  with  the  other  patients, 
but  at  the  farther  end  ; and  while  the  hod  is  elevated 
or  carried  about,  a curtain  is  drawn  between  them 
and  the  red.  Thus,  by  a very  commendable  and- 
humane  indulgence,  the  adoration  of  the  hod  is  dif- 
penfed  with,  and  the  confidence  freed  from  all  com- 
pulfion  ; nor  are  drangers  obliged  to  kneel  on  meet- 
ing the  hod,  either  in  the  churches  or  dreets. 

The  number  of  patients  exceeds  one  thoufand  five 
hundred,  the  females  being  didributed  into  nine  par- 
ticular wards  ; and  the  officers  and  fervants  of  all 
ranks  are  laid  to  amount  to  five  hundred. 

At  the  expence  of  the  hofpital,  but  at  another 
place,  are  maintained  about  three  hundred  idiots  and 
lunatics,  and  alfo  above  five  thoufand  foundlings. — 
It  has  been  fometimes  known,  that  perfons  in  good 
circumdances,  having  no  legitimate  children  or  near 
relations,  have  taken  a child  out  of  this  hofpital,  and 
adopted  it  as  their  own.  The  inquifition  in  this  city 
chiefly  exercifes  its  feverities  on  the  Jews,  for  none 
of  that  perfuafion  mud  come  within  the  city,  with- 
out firfl  making  his  appearance  before  this  tribunal, 
and  at  the  Dominican  convent  in  the  fuburbs  of  the 
Porta  Vercellina . This  court,  befides  ecclefiadics, 
confids  of  fixty  noblemen,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  reputable  merchants. 

It  is  furprifing  what  a number  of  mifhapen  dwarfs* 
and  people  afflicted  with  wens  of  a mondrous  fize, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dreets  of  Milan. 

In  mod  of  the  Milaneje  inns,  a young  traveller  is 
generally  afked  whether  he  would  have  a letto  forni- 
to,  which  means  a female  bedfellow,  who  never  un- 
mafks  till  fhe  enters  the  bed-chamber.  How  dan- 
gerous is  this  to  the  morals  of  young  travellers  ! 
and  to  what  an  extreme  rifque  is  their  health  ex- 
pofed, while  it  depends  on  the  choice  of  a mercenary 
landlord  ! 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  many  beau- 
tiful feats,  among  which,  that  of  the  marquis  Simo- 
netti’s  villa,  a few  miles  from  Milan,  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  its  furprifing  echo,  which  toward  the 
garden,  from  two  wings  of  the  building,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  danding  at  the  diflance  of  fifty- 
eight  common  paces,  without  windows  or  doors,  difi* 
tinflly  repeats  the  found  of  a man’s  voice,  but 
chiefly  the  lad  fyllable,  forty  times,  and  the  report 
of  a piflol  about  fixty. 

In  the  year  1767  the  government  of  Milan  pub- 
liflied  a law,  by  which  all  the  rights  that  the  pope 
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or  the  bifhops  have  exercifed  over  ecclefiaftics,  ei- 
ther with  regard  to  their  effeifts  or  their  perfons,  was 
transferred  to  a council,  eftabiifhed  for  that  purpofe 
at  Milan.  By  the  fame  law,  all  ecclefiaftics  were 
obliged  to  fell  the  eftates  which  they  had  become 
polfclled  of  fmce  the  year  1722:  and1  no  fubjWt, 
whether  ecclefiaftical  or  fecular,  is  now  permitted  to 
go  to  Rome , to  folicit  any  favour,  without  confent 
of  the  council,  except  letters  of  indulgence. 

Pons  Aureoli,  now  corrupted  to  Pontirolo,  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Adda.  Here  Aureolus  was  defeated 
by  Gallienuc,  A.  D.  268.  It  is  thirteen  miles  from 
Bergamo , and  thirty-two  from  Milan.  Near  this 
place,  in  the  year  1703,  the  obftinate  battle  of  Cajfa- 
tio  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Aufrians. — 
The  excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier  de  Folard, 
who  was  prcfent,  gives  a very  diftinft  idea  of  the 
.ground.  See  Polybe  de  Folard,  tom.  III.  p.  223 
—248. 

SECT.  VI. 

A defcrrption  of  the  City  of  Pavia,  and  of  a celebrated 
Carthufian  Convent  near  that  City ; with  an  Ac- 
tount  of  the  City  of  Cremona. 

T H E greatest  part  of  the  Pavefe,  as  hath  been 
■already  intimated,  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  ; 
snd  both  this  dillrift  and  that  of  Cremona  are  includ- 
ed in  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 

Pavia,  or  TiciNUM,  the  capital  of  the  Pavefe , is 
^tuated  in  450  18  N.  latitude,  and  in  (f  44’  E.  lon- 
gitude. It  is  a large,  but  old  and  defolate  city,  on 
the  river  Tefino,  with  very  indifferent  fortifications, 
and  a caftle  and  citadel  in  the  old  tafte,  The  ftreets 
are  indeed  broad  and  ftraight ; but  the  houfes  are 
mean,  and  the  city  has  no  remains  of  its  ancient 
•fplendor  when  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy . 
It  has  nine  churches,  a like  number  of  convents,  and 
is  a bilhop’s  fee  ; but  the  cathedral  is  old  and  of 
brick,  as  are  moft  of  the  public  edifices.  In  the  area 
before  it  hands  a brafs  equeftrian  ftatue  called  Regi- 
&>la,  by  fome  thought  to  be  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
by  others  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Auguftine  convent 
is  only  remarkable  for  the  noble  marble  monument 
in  which  are  faid  to  be  depofited  the  bones  of  St. 
Auguftine.  Its  univerfity,  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
and  re-eftablifhed  by  Charles  IV.  has  feven  colleges. 
Here  is  alfo  another  college  founded  by  Pope  Pius  V. 
whofe  ftatue  is  erefted  before  it  ; but  a much  finer 
of  the  fame  pope  may  be  feen  in  the  college. 

Intheyear  1524  the  emperor  Charles  V.  defeated 
and  took  prifoner  his  great  rival  for  power'Francis  I. 
near  this  city ; on  which  occafion  the  captive  king 
wrote  this  memorable  and  laconic  letter  to  his  mo- 
ther : “ We  have  loft  all  but  our  honour.” 

Five  Italian  miles  from  Pavia  is  a Carthufian  mo- 
jnaftery  celebrated  for  its  magnificence.  The  church 
is  remarkably  fuperb,  the  front  being  entirely  of  white 
raarble,  ornamented  with  fculptures,  and  is  covered 


with  wires  to  fecure  it  from  being  fullied  or  damaged. 
Within  the  church  is  curious  ironwork,  a great  part 
of  which  is  gilt  : it  is  faid  to  have  coft  60,000  dol- 
ars.  Here  are  ?dfo  twelve  incomparable  ftatues  of 
Carrara  marble,  four  of  which  on  the  outfide  repre- 
fent  the  cardinal  virtues  ; the  other  eight,  which 
ftand  in  the  middle  aifle  of  the  church,  are  the  four 
evangelifts,  with  St.  Gregory,  St  Auftin,  St.  Ara» 
brofe,  and  St  Jerom.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  blue, 
with  ftars  of  gold,  in  imitation  of  the  Iky  fpargled 
with  ftars  in  a clear  evening.  Even  at  this  time  the 
fplendor  of  this  fuperb  church  is  daily  increafing, 
fome  diftinguifhed  artifts  being  conftantly  retained 
for  improving  it  by  the  addition  of  new  orna- 
ments. 

In  a little  fqnare  garden  adjoining  to  the  convent 
are  water-works,  with  which  the  grave  fathers  take 
great  delight  in  putting  tricks  upon  other  monks  of 
their  order  ; and  whenever  the  conductor  intends  a 
perfon  the  favour  of  a deluge  of  water,  or  a fhower, 
there  is  no  efcaping  it. 

The  Cremonese  is  the  laft  diftric!  we  fhall  de- 
feribe  in  tlae  dutchy  of  Milan , which  is  exceeding 
fruitful ; and,  befides  delicious  wine,  produces  great 
quantities  of  honey  and  flax. 

Cremona  is  a walled  city  in  the  Cremonefe , fituated 
in  450  20'  N.  latitude,  and  io°  36'  E.  longitude.  It 
ftands  on  tke  Poy  which  has  abridge  over  it  guarded 
by  a fort  : it  is  alfo  defended  by  a caftle,  and  is  five 
Italian  miles  in  compafs.  Its  lquares  are  fpacious, 
and  its  houfes  handfome,  with  ftxaight  and  broad 
ftreetSo  The  cathedral  is  a magnificent  ftruflure, 
befides  which  there  are  llxty-two  churches,  chapels, 
and  convents. 

Cremona  owes  a part  of  its  fame  to  the  attempt 
made  on  that  city  by  prince  Eugene  in  1702.  By 
means  of  a correfpondence  carried  on  between  the 
Imperialift  and  fome  of  the  citizens,  and  particularly 
with  Cafoli,  the  curare  of  St.  Maria  Nuova,  a church 
that  Hood  near  the  ramparts,  he  got  poffeffion  of 
the  Porta  Santa  and  town-houfe,  where  marfhal  Vil- 
leroy  refided,  and  on  the  firft  of  February  entered 
the  city  by  a canal  or  aqueduct,  through  which  the 
French  had  formerly  furprifed  the  place.  But  the 
troops  which  were  to  fupport  this  bold  enterprize, 
having  loft  their  way  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
and  a fog,  came  up  too  late,  and  gave  the  French 
time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  and  put  themfelves 
in  pofture  of  defence  ; fo  that  the  Imperialifts  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  contenting  themfelves  with  the 
honour  of  carrying  off  Villeroy  prifoner  from  a gar- 
rifon  of  fix  thoufand  men.  The  French,  in  the  firft 
tranfport  of  their  rage  againft  Cafoli,  pulled  down 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Nuova  to  the  ground  ; fo 
that  nothing  of  it  is  now  to  be  feen.  But  near  the 
place  where  the  church  flood,  is  fhewn  the  fubter- 
raneous  paffage  through  which  the  Germans  en- 
tered the  city,  which  is  now  fecured  with  a ftrong 
iron  grate. 
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SECT.  VII. 

The  Dutchy  cf  Mantua. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  beautiful  Face  cf 
• the  Country  : Its  Hijlcry,  and  a Defcription  of  the 

City  of  'Mantua. 

THE  dutchy  of  Mantua,  alfo  called  the 
Martuau,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  dutchy  of 
Ferrara  and  the  Vadovan  ; on  the  north  by  hBrefciano 
and  the  Veronefe  ; on  the  weft  by  the*  IVUlanefe  ; and 
on  the  fouth  by  Medina  and  MiraHdola , extending 
about  fifty-iix  Englifi  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in 
breadth. 

Its  principal  river  is  the  Po,  befides  which  it  is  alfo 
watered  by  the  rivers  Oglio,  Menfo , Secchia,  and 
feme  others,  all  which  dilcharge  themfelves  into 
the  Po. 

The  country  abounds  in  corn,  fruit,  vegetables  for 
the  kitchen,  with  fome  wine,  great  quantities  of  flax, 
and  a confiderable  number  of  good  horfies.  In  win- 
ter, after  great  rains,  the  road  between  Cremona  and 
Mantua , which  towns  are  40  Italian  miles  difant,  is 
almoft  impaflable  from  the  foftnefs  and  depth  of  the 
foil  : but  this  inconvenience  is  fully  compenfated  by 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  whole  country. 

With  refpedl  to  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  Lewis 
Gonzaga,  having  extirpated  the  Bonacolfi  family, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Mantua  : he  was  of  German 
defeent,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar  of  Mantua,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained permiffion  from  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bava- 
ria, though  the  pope  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  as 
fuch.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  iffue  both  in  the 
government  of  Mantua  and  the  Imperial  vicarfhip. 
In  1432  John  Francis  obtained  from  the  emperor 
Sigiftnund  the  title  of  marquis  ; and  Frederic  II. 
who  was  created  a duke  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
by  marriage  obtained  Montferrat,  which  was  after- 
ward alfo  raifed  to  a dukedom.  At  length,  on  the 
acceflion  of  Philip  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  in  confideration  of  re- 
ceiving fixty  thoufand  piftole?,  and  a monthly  fub- 
fidy  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  dollars  for  maintaining  a 
French  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  admitted  the 
French  troops  into  his  capital.  France  alfo  engaged 
to  procure  him  the  reftitution  of  the  pofieffions  that 
formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Gonzaga  in  Italy, 
and  to  make  good  the  damages  he  fufl'ered  by  the 
approaching  war.  But  this  league  with  France  proved 
his  ruin  •,  he  was  on  that  account  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  in  1703  the  emperor  transferred 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  that  part  or  the  dutchy  of 
Montferrat  which  the  dukes  of  Mantua  enjoyed  as  a 
fief.  Two  years  after  the  Imperialifts  over-ran  the 
whole  dutchy  of  Mantua,  and  in  1708  duk-:  Charles 
IV.  dying  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  houfe  of 
Vol.  ii. 
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Atflria  has  continued  in  pofTefiicn  of  this  dutchy, 
which  is  now  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Mi- 
lane  fe. 

Mantua,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  is  fituated  in 
450  12'  N.  latitude,  and- in  1 i°  34'  E.  longitude, 
and  Hands  on  a lake  or  morals,  formed  by  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Mincio,  twenty  Italian  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  two  broad.  The  fieveral  parts  of  this 
lake  have  different  names,  and  the  two  chief  bridges 
extending  over  it  to  the  city  are,  Ponte  di  Molini , 
defended  by  two  citadels,  and  Ponte  di  St.  Giorgio, 
with  fortifications  at  both  ends.  The  city  is  divided 
by  the  water  into  two  almoft  equal  parts,  that  have 
a communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  fix 
bridges.  In  the  heat  of  fummer,  when  the  lake  is 
low  and  ftagnates,  the  air  becomes  fo  noxious,  that 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  inhabitants  leave  the  city. — 
The  greateft  part  of  the  ftreets  are  long,  broad,  and 
ftraight  ; and  the  city  abounds  with  handfome  ftone 
houfes,  fine  fquares,  and  magnificent  churches. 

On  the  other  tide  of  the  lake  are  three  fuburbs, 
namely,  to  the  north  Porto  Fortezza , to  the  north- 
eaft  II  Bor  go  di  St.  Giorgio,  and  to  the  fouth  II  I he. 
The  walls,  which  in  feme  places  are  fortified  with 
baftions,  are  computed  to  be  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. Here  are  in  all  four  collegiate  churches,  twen- 
ty-one parochial,  fourteen  other  churches  and  alms- 
houfes,  eleven  oratories,  forty  convents  ; and  with- 
out the  city  three  parifh  and  other  churches,  and 
l’even  convents.  The  Jews,  of  whom  there  are 
about  four  or  five  thoufand,  live  in  a diftin£t  quarter. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  garri- 
fon, was  formerly  computed  at  fifty  thoufand  : but 
in  this  country,  fince  no  court  has  been  kept  here, 
the  number  has  fo  decreafed,  that  the  inhabitants 
fcarce  exceed  fixteen  thoufand. 

In  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  work  of  Julio  Ro- 
mano, and  is  a magnificent  ftrufture,  are  feen  paint- 
ings of  the  moft  celebrated  mafters  •,  as,  the  calling 
of  Peter  and  Andrew  to  the  apoftlefhip  ; the  mar- 
tyrdom of  a female  faint,  whole  breafts  are  torn  off 
with  pincers  : but  the  moft  efteemed  is  a night-piece 
of  St.  Antonio  del  Fuoco  by  Paul  Veronefe,  which 
cannot  be  viewed  without  admiration. 

The  building  that  was  anciently  the  ducal  palace 
is  very  large.  The  ducal  gallery  and  mufeum  was 
once  famous,  but  in  the  year  1630  the  Imperialifts, 
under  general  Colalto,  took  the  city  by  ftorm  ; and 
all  the  curiofities,  which  were  highly  valuable,  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  fold!  rs,  by  whom  they  were 
partly  deftroyed  and  partly  diffipated,  or  fold  to  per- 
sons who  knew  little  of  their  value.  At  that  time  a 
common  fo’.dier  was  fo  lucky  as  to  get  a booty  of 
eighty  ducats  •,  birr  was  fo  bad  an  cnconomift  as  to 
game  it  all  away  in  cue  night,  for  which  Colalto 
caufed  him  to  be  hanged  the  next  day.  Even  now 
fome  apartments  in  the  palace  arc  worth  feeing,  a 
ceiling  being  painted  bv  Julio  Romano,  ft.  1 there 
are  lev oral  tables  of  Florentine  work  inlaid  wi  u \e.rj 
Sis  beautiful 
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beautiful  pieces  of  lapis-lazuli  and  agate  ; fome  mar- 
ble ftatues  and  bufis  •,  a Moors  head  on  a pedeftalof 
white  marble,  with  a turban  fo  curioufly  inlaid,  as  to 
imitate  very  exa&ly  a kind  of  Indian  fluff;  two  large 
pieces  of  painting  by  Palma,  two  others  by  Cofta,  and 
a female  faint  in  a chapel  painted  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racci.  The  beft  thing  here  is  the  academy,  which 
indeed  for  the  grotto  work,  pillars,  fculpture,  galle- 
ries, and  height,  has  not  its  equal.  However,  a moft 
valuable  treafure  of  gold  and  lilver  crowns,  ftatues, 
relics,  and  other  altar-furniture,  ft  ill  remain  in  the 
palace- church,  where  are  liktwife  feen  two  capital 
pictures  of  ineftimable  value,  one  of  the  baptifm  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  and  the  other  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew,  both  by  Cofta. 

The  filk  and  other  manufactures,  and  the  general 
commerce  of  the  city,  were  formerly  extremely  flou- 
rifhing,  but  are  now  very  inconfiderable. 

At  the  diftance  of  half  a league  from  Mantua  is  the 
palace  of  The,  fo  called  from  its  being  built  in  the 
form  of  a T.  The  Imperial  foldiers  are  now  quar- 
tered on  the  ground-floor,  but  more  care  is  taken  of 
the  upper  apartments,  on  account  of  the  fine  paint- 
ings in  frefco.  Julio  Romano  drew  the  plan  and  ele- 
vation of  this  palace  ; moll  of  the  pictures  were  paint- 
ed from  his  defigns,  and  not  a few  of  them  received 
the  finifhing  ftrokes  from  his  pencil : the  moft  admir- 
ed are,  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  and  Jupiter’s  victory 
over  the  giants. 

At  the  diftance  of  two  Italian  miles  from  Mantua  is 
the  duke’s  menagerie,  called  Virgiliana , from  the 
grotto  where  Virgil  is  laid  to  have  parted  his  ftudious 
hours  when  a youth  ; and  near  it  is  Pietola,  anciently 
sailed  Andes)  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Virgil, 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  Dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
talla. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers.  Their 
Hiftory,  -with  a Dfcription  oj  the  Cities  of  Parma 
and  Placentia. 

TPIE  following  countries,  including  Giraf- 
talla  and  Modena , were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle,  ceded  by  the  houfe  of  Aufria  and  king  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  and  from  him  were 
to  defcend  to  his  male  heirs  ; but  in  cafe  of  bis  dying 
without  male  iflue,  or  that  any  of  his  defeendants 
fliould  be  feated  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies , or 
Spain , thefe  dominions  were  to  revert  to  the  former 
pofleflbrs,  that  is,  to  the  houfe  of  Aufria  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia;  the  latter  of  whom,  in  the  year 
176?,  obtained  from  the  king  of  France  a confirma- 
tion and  guaranty  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  ef- 
tablifhed  his  reverfionary  title  to  Placentia  ; and  in  the 
mean  time  the  king  of  France  engaged  to  pay  the  king 
ef  Sardinia  an  annuity  equivalent  to  the  revenues  of 


the  territory  in  queftion.  The  infant  Don  Philip  died 
of  the  fmall-pox  18th  July  1765,  but  leaving  a fon, 
(prince  Ferdinand,  born  in  January,  175®,  now  duke 
of  Parma ) the  fituation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 
not  affefted  by  that  event. 

The  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  have  always 
been  united.  To  the  northward  and  weftward  they 
terminate  on  the  Milanefe  ; to  the  fouthward  on  the 
territories  of  Genoa  ; and  to  the  eaftward  on  the  dut- 
chy  of  Milan  ; extending  fifty  fix  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  forty-four  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  efpecialiy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  olive-trees,  large  truffles,  and  cheftnuts. 
The  paftures  and  cattle  are  likewife  very  fine,  parti- 
cularly about  Placentia,  where  the  meadows  may  be 
laid  under  water  from  a fmall  river,  which,  from  its 
{lime,  fertilizes  the  ground.  The  celebrated  Parme- 
fan  cheefe  is  no  longer  made  in  this  country,  but  at 
Lodi  in  the  Milanefe , at  Trino,  Bologna,  and  fome 
other  places.  Petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  is  gathered  in 
many  places,  and  fome  without  any  mixture  of  water, 
as  at  Miano  and  Vizzole  ; but  in  other  parts  it  is  found 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  LenzA,  which  partly 
divides  the  dutchy  of  Parma  from  Modena  ; the  Taro, 
which  rifes  in  the  dominions  of  Genoa,  and  is  larger 
than  the  Lenza  both  thefe,  with  the  Nura  and 
Trebia,  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Vo. 

The  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were  for  a confi- 
derable  time  iubjedt  to  the  Roman  empire  ; yet,  like 
other  Italian  ftates,  ftruggled  for  liberty,  but  have  fe- 
veral  times  changed  their  mafters.  They  have  been 
governed  by  France,  and  by  the  popes  ; and  at  length 
pope  Paul  III.  in  the  year  1545,  conferred  them  on 
his  natural  ion  Peter  Alvifius  Farnefe.  Many  aifputes 
have  fince  arifen  in  relation  to  thefe  dutchies  ; but  in 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  1717  it  was  agreed,  that  on 
the  demife  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  Don 
Carlos,  the  infant  of  Spain,  fliould  fucceed  to  thefe 
countries  ; and  Anthony  the  laft  duke  of  the  Farnefe 
line,  dying  in  1731  without  male  iflue,  the  infant 
Don  Carlos  was  inverted  with  the  pofleflion  of  thofe 
dutchies;  but  in  1735,  it  was  ftipulated  in  the  preli- 
minary articles  of  peace,  that  Don  Carios  iliould  be 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  that  the  emperor  fliould 
pofi'efs  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Thus 
they  continued  in  the  houfe  of  Aufria  till  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1 748,  when  they  were  ceded  to  the 
infant  Don  Philip,  brother  to  Don  Carlos. 

The  prince’s  annual  revenue  is  computed  at  be- 
tween five  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  fcudi. 

Parma  is  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the  fame 
name,  and  is  a large  and  populous  city,  feated  on  the 
river  Parma,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  in  440 
45' N.  latitude,  and  in  1 1°  E.  longitude.  The  ftreets 
are  long  and  broad,  and  the  houfes  are  in  general  to- 
lerably elegant.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  and  about 
three  miles  round.  The  fortifications  are  far  from 
being  conffderable ; but  on  the  eaft  fide  ftands  a 
x ftrong 
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flrong  citadel.  The  ducal  palace  is  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river,  and  has  a communication  with  the  cita- 
del by  means  of  a bridge.  It  confifis  of  three  parts, 
two  of  which  are  newly  built ; but  the  gallery,  which 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  ineftimable  collection 
«f  paintings,  medals,  antiquities,  and  other  curiofi- 
ties,  together  with  the  library,  was  ftripped  by  Don 
Carlos,  who  carried  away  with  him  every  thing  of  va- 
lue to  Naples.  When  Mr.  Sharp  was  here  in  1766, 
additional  buildings  were  making  to  it.  Hedefcribes 
it  as  too  gigantic  for  the  court,  and  the  expence  of  it 
■too  great  for  the  treafurv ; on  which  account  it  re- 
mains, and  will  forever  remain,  unfinilhed.  Letters 
from  Italy,  261. 

The  chief  thing  remarkable  in  this  city  is  the  large 
theatre,  built  by  duke  Renatus  I.  in  the  year  1618, 
in  the  form  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  : the  pit  is  fixty- 
five  common  paces  in  length,  and  the  ftage  fixty-two. 
In  the  former  are  twelve  rows  of  feats,  riling  behind 
each  other,  and  above  them  two  galleries.  There  is 
alfo  a fmaller  theatre  in  an  adjoining  hall. 

Parma  has  feveral  pompous  churches,  and  its  bi- 
fliop  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bologna.  The 
cathedral  is  a noble  edifice,  that  has  feveral  rows  of 
Corinthian  columns  on  the  outfide,  and  the  cupola  is 
beautifully  painted  by  Correggio,  and  reprefents  the 
affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Near  this  ftruClure 
is  the  church  called  II  Battifterio,  the  outfide  of  which 
is  covered  with  marble.  In  this  edifice,  which  is  of 
great  antiquity,  all  children  born  in  the  city,  and 
within  two  miles  round,  rauft  be  baptized  ; and  here, 
on  Eajler  eve,  the  provifion  of  holy  water  is  prepared 
for  the  whole  city. 

In  the  year  1770  a white  marble  monument,  in 
the  form  of  an  ancient  altar,  was  erefted  in  the  city 
of  Parma , by  order  of  the  Infant  Duke,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  friendlhip.  This  was  railed  to  perpetuate  the 
double  alliance  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between  his 
royal  highnefs  and  the  emperor.  It  has  a Latin  in- 
feription  deferibing  the  events  it  is  defigned  to  com- 
memorate. 

Here  is  an  univerfity,  which  was  founded  in  1599 
by  duke  Renatus  I.  and  alfo  an  academy  inftituted  for 
the  nobility  in  1601,  by  the  fame  patron  of  the  fei- 
ences. 

There  are  here  manufactured  great  quantities  of 
filk  ftockings,  and  indeed  filk  is  the  only  commodity 
foreigners  take  from  hence.  This  city  and  Placentia 
warmly  difpute  the  precedence.  In  1734  the  French 
■and  Sardinian  forces  fortified  themfelves  fo  well  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  that  being  attacked  by  the 
imperial  general  Count  Mtrci,  he  loft  his  life,  and 
the  troops  under  his  command  were  obliged  to  retire. 

There  are  only  a few  inconfiderable  towns  in  this 
dutchy,  befides  the  above  capital. 

In  the  year  1767  the  Jefuits  were  expelled  from 
Parma  ; and  the  court  of  Rome  remonllrated  ineffec- 
tually upon  this  occafion. 

The  ecclefiaftics  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma  were  wont 
to  enjoy  the  moft  exorbitant  privileges  : not  only 
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their  own  p^Tefliors  and  effects.  were  free  from  all 
taxes  and  imports,  but  when  fold  or  alienated,  under 
whatever  title  or  denomination,  they  had  flirt  t Ire 
fame  exemption  from  contributing  any  thing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate;  which  greatly  reduced  the  re- 
venues of  the  dutchy.  In  this  fituation  the  govern- 
ment of  the  flates  of  Parana  made  feveral  applications 
to  the  pope,  to  concur  with  them  in  fome  meal’ure 
for  diminifhing,  and  reducing  within  proper  bounds, 
thofe  extraordinary  privileges;  but  thefe  applications 
proving  fruitlefs,  the  infant  duke  determined  to  make 
ufe  of  his  fovereign  authority  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
moving an  evil  fo  detrimental  to  the  ftate.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1768  he  publifhed  a pragmatic  fanction, 
which  fubjecled  the  poffeflicns  of  ecclefiaftics  to  the 
payment  of  certain  taxes  to  the  ftate.  All  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefices,  of  whatever  kind,  in  his  dominions, 
were  only  to  be  held  by  his  natural-born  fubje&s,  and 
the  right  of  prefentation  and  inveftiture  was  claimed 
by  himfelf ; and  all  decrees,  bulls,  or  briefs,  which 
fihould  come  from  Rome , or  any  foreign  country,  were 
declared  to  be  null  and  void.  The  pope  (Clement 
XIII.  Rezzonico)  incenfed  at  this  bold  meafure,  which 
entirely  overthrew  his  authority,  iffued  a brief  againft 
the  duke,  in  which  he  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the 
dutchy,  declared  the  infant  to  be  only  his  feudatory, 
and  threatened  him  with  excommunication,  unlefs  he 
immediately  retracted  his  edict ; but  thefe  proceedings 
procured  the  pontiff  no  adherents  in  the  dutchy,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  all  the  neighbouring  powers. — 
The  minifters  of  France , Spain , and  Vienna , joined  in 
an  application  to  the  pope  to  revoke  his  brief ; but  the 
pontiff,  though  unable  to  enforce  his  authority,  was 
inflexible  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  church  ; 
which  drew  upon  him  hoftile  attacks  from  fome 
neighbouring  Hates,  and  an  open  renunciation  of  his 
authority  from  moft  of  the  catholic  princes  of  Europe. 
Thefe  threatening  appearances  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
though  they  were  infufficient  to  induce  the  pope  to 
relax  his  aufterity,  yet  preyed  fo  powerfully  upon  his 
mind,  that  they  haltened  his  death,  which  happened 
the  year  following  ; and  the  conclave,  to  accommo- 
date matters,  chofe  the  pacific  Ganganelli  to  the  va- 
cant chair,  who  took  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.  and 
who,  by  his  moderation  and  concefiions,  obtained 
from  the  catholic  ftates  a continuance  of  that  outward 
refpect  which  they  were  well  inclined  to  withdraw'. — 
Such  at  prefent  is  the  tottering  condition  of  the  pa- 
pacy. 

The  very  great  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  prevail- 
ed in  Parma  from  17 65  to  1768,  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  caufe  a treatife,  which  had  been  written  in 
French  by  the  SieurMuftel,  upon  the  cultivation  "and 
ufe  of  potatoes,  and  the  method  of  mixing  them  with 
wheat-flour  to  make  bread,  to  be  tranflated  into  Ita- 
lian : the  firft  bread  of  this  kind,  made  by  way  of  trial, 
was  prefented  to  the  infant  in  1768,  and  greatly  ap- 
proved of. 

The  city  of  Placentia,  called  by  the  natives  Pia- 
cenza, is  pretty  large,  and  defervedly  obtained  its 
S f s 2 name. 
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name,  which  fignifies  plealantnefs,  from  its  fituation 
in  a molt  rich  and  delightful  country  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  Po.  It  is  i'eated  in  450  N.  latitude, 
and  io°  1 \ E.  longitude.  Its  fortifications  are  incon- 
ilderable,  but  the  citadel  is  pretty  Itrong.  The  ftreets 
are  ftraight,  and  the  principal  ftreet,  called  Stradone, 
is  twenty -five  common  paces  broad,  and  three  thou- 
land  feet  long,  in  a direct  line,  with  fix.  hundred  Hone 
polls  for  feparating  the  foot  from  the  carriage-way, 
and  on  both  Tides  are  eleven  fpacious  convents.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  city  are  not  very  remarkable, 
though  it  contains  forty-five  churches,  twenty-eight 
convents,  and  two  alms-houfes. 

The  cathedral  is  pretty  much  in  the  Gothic  tafte  ; 
but  the  church  of  the  Auguftines  is  reckoned  the  moft 
beautiful,  and  efteemed  worthy  of  its  architect,  the 
celebrated  Vignoli.  The  ducal  palace,  though  large, 
makes  no  great  appearance  on  theoutfide;  but  within 
are  fotne  good  apartments.  In  the  area  before  the 
town-houfe  hand  two  admirable  brafs  lfatues  of  Alex- 
ander and  Renatus  IV.  both  of  the  houfe  of  Farnefe , 
and  dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 

The  bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan. 
Here  is  alfo  an  univerfity.  At  this  city  begins  the 
Via  JEmilia , which  extends  as  far  as  Rimini  on  the 
Adriatic. 

The  dutchy  of  Guastalla  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  and,  with  the  princi- 
palities of  Sabicnetta  and  Bozzo/o,  was  formerly  lubjetT 
to  the  houfe  of  Mantua  ; but  on  the  death  of  Jofeph 
Maria  in  1746,  Maria  Therel'a,  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  took  poffeffion  of  the  dutchy;  but  in 
1748  refigned  it,  by  the  treaty  of  Aitt-la-Chapelle , to 
the  infant  Don  Philip. 

The  principal  town  of  this  dutchy  is  Guajlalla , 
which  is  a ftrong  place  feated  near  the  river  Po,  on 
the  confines  of  the  dutchy  of  Modena , fifteen  miles  to 
the  north  of  Reggio,  and  is  remarkable  for  a battle 
fought  near  it  between  the  French  and  Imperialifts,  in 
1734,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter. 

SECT.  IX. 

The  Dutchy  c/Modena. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce.  A Description  of 
the  City  of  Modena,  and  the  other  Places  mojl  worthy 
of  Notice. 

THE  dutchy  of  Modena  is  furrounded  by 
the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Mantua,  the  ecclefiaftical 
flate,  the  dutchy  of  Florence , and  the  republic  of 
Lucca  ; extending  fifty-fix  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  between  twenty-four  and  thirty-fix  from  eaft  to 
weft. 

This  country  abounds  in  corn,  garden-fruits,  ex- 
cellent wine,  and  other  productions.  Near  St  Paola 
is  found  an  excellent  alcaline  earth,  fometimes  as  a 
powder,  but  more  frequently  as  a moift  oleaginous 


tophus,  which  being  pulverized,  is  bright,  fmooth, 
white,  and  quite  infipid  : it  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  re- 
medy againft  poifon,  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  hypo- 
chondriac diforders.  In  the  mountain  Cajlello  di 
Monte  Baronzone,  and  at  Fiunetto,  are  wells  from  forty 
to  fixty  feet  deep,  and  on  the  water  floats  a reddilli 
petroleum,  which  abounds  moft  in  fpring  and  autumn. 
Thefe  wells  are  inclofed,  and  every  fortnight  the  oil 
is  fkimmed  off  the  furface.  Cafello  di  Monte  Gibbio 
has  wells  of  the  fame  nature,  which  are  not  only  per- 
petual, but  yield  a yellowilh  oil,  efteemed  thebeft  in 
the  country,  and  is  ufed  for  embalming,  varnilhing, 
painting,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  medicinal  pre- 
parations. At  Sajfo  and  BB/ercola  amber  is  dug  out  of 
a foil  impregnated  with  petroleum. 

Two  Italian  miles  from  Sajfuolo  is  an  aperture  in 
the  earth,  which  frequently,  but  moft  commonly  irt- 
fprlng  and  autumn,  emits  frnoke,  ilames,  allies,  and 
Hones  of  a ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  which  it  fome- 
times throws  fixty  or  eighty  feet  high.  Thefe  erup- 
tions are  often  attended  with  a very  loud  noife. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Modena  are,  the  Crostolo,  the 
Secchia,  and  the  Panaro. 

The  dutchy  of  Modena,  properly  fo  called,  has  its 
name  from  its  capital,  and,  befides  that,  and  the- 
places  dependent  on  it,  contains  the  province  of  Frig- 
nano,  the  valley  of  Cartagnana,  the  diftrifl  of  Sorag- 
gio,  the  dutchy  of  Raggio,  the  principalities  of  Corre- 
gio,  Carpi  Novellara , the  earldom  of  Rivolo,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Mirandola ; the  principal  places  in  which 
are  the  following  r 

Modena,  in  Latin  Mutina,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  duke, 
is  a pretty  large  and  populous  city ; but  the  ftreets 
are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  without  either  beauty  or 
fymmetry.  It  is  feated  in  a fpacious  plain  between 
the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia,  in  440  30'  N.  latitude, 
and  in  1 1°  27'  E,  longitude,  and  is  almoft  of  a circu- 
lar form.  It  appears  moft  beautiful  at  a diftance, 
from  the  great  number  of  its  fteeples  and  towers,  ef- 
peciallv  that  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  very  high  and 
large;  but  neither  the  ftreets  nor  houfes  are  handfome, 
nor  the  fortifications  in  good  repair.  The  citadel  is,, 
however,  a good  regular  fortrefs,  but  is  on  a level 
with  the  town  ; and  though  the  houfes  in  all  parts 
have  piazzas,  they  are  both  low  and  dark  ; and  the 
churches  in  general  are  very  little  worthy  of  notice, 
though  there  are  fome  fine  ones.  The  bifhop  is  a 
fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bologna.  In  the  col- 
lege, founded  by  St.  Borromeo,  feventy  or  eighty 
young  noblemen  are  maintained  and  inftrufled.  The 
ducal  palace  is  indeed  a noble  and  fplendid  ftruifture, 
and  the  gallery  of  pictures,  including  the  lobby,  con- 
fills  of  fix  rooms,  all  filled  with  feleft  pieces  of  cele- 
brated mailers  : the  moft  admired  of  which  is  Corre- 
gio’s  night-piece,  reprefenting  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Ihepherds  : the  reful- 
gence from  the  child,  who  lies  in  his  mother’s  lap,  is 
thrown  in  a moft  beautiful  manner  on  the  faces  of  the 
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virgin  and  the  Ihepherds,  and  illuminates  the  whole  river  Adda,  which  flows  from  lake  Como , in  one  conti- 
piece.  The  houfe  of  Ejle  has  been  in  poflefiion  of  nued  line  to  the  dirtchy  of  Camilla,  and  ftretch  along 
this  dutchy  ever  fince  the  year  1288.  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  except  where 

The  city  of  Reggio,  the  capital  of  a dutchy  of  the  they  are  interfered  by  the  Aufrian  dominions,  in- 
fame name,  was  anciently  called  Regium  Lepiai,  and  is  eluding  the  peninfular  province  of  Iflr'ta.  The  Venc- 
fituated  in  a very  fertile  plain,  in  440  45  N.  latitude,  tian  territories  are  therefore  bounded  on  the  north  by 
in  io°  13'  E.  longjtude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  a fmall  Trent , Tirol , and  the  country  of  the  Grifoas  ; on  .the 
but  very  handfome  and  ftrong  city.  The  citadel  is  faid  eaft  by  Carniola  and  the  gulf  of  ffuarner  ; on  the 
to  have  been  built  by  Carlemagne,  who  is  alfo  fup-  fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Venice , Romania , and  the  dutchy 
pofed  to  have  rebuilt  the  city,  and  to  have  furround-  of  Mantua;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  dutchy  of  Milan ; 
ed  it  with  a ftrong  wall,  which  is  ft  ill  fo  firm,  that  a extending  about  a hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  call 


cannon-ball  can  make  but  little  impreflion  upon  it. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  a fquare,  adorned  with  the 
ftatue  of  the  famous  Brennus,  the  Gaulic  chief,  who 
facked  ancient  Rome , which  is  highly  efteemed  by  the 
connoifleurs  ; and  the  inferiptions  round  the  pedeftal 
are  no  lefs  curious.  Its  inhabitants  are  computed  at 
about  twenty-two-thoufand.  This  city  was  taken  by 
prince  Eugene,  in  the  year  1 70 6,  and  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  1742. 

Reggio  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuftragan  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Bologna  ; and  its  cathedral  is  a large  building 
of  the  Gothic  order,  adorned  on  the  infide  witha  great 
variety  of  ftatues  and  paintings  by  the  beft  mafters. 

The  city  of  Mirandola  is  very  large,  ftrong,  and 
beautiful,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Conftans, 
the  fon  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  It  is  taunted  in 
440  50'  N,  latitude,  and  in  1 i°  45'  E.  longitude, 
twenty-fix  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mantua.  It  is 
furrounded  with  ftrong  and  high  ramparts,  with  feven 
baftions  and  other  works,  and  is  defended  by  a good 
citadel.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  and,  belides  its  ca- 
thedral, has  fifteen  churches  and  convents.  In  1 702 
it  was  ftrongly  fortified  by  the  Imperialifts,  yet  in 
1705  was  taken  by  the  French  ; but  retaken  in  1707 . 
In  1734,  and  the  following  year,  the  Imperialifts 
bravely  defended  it,  and  repulfed  the  enemy.  The 
laft  capture  it  experienced  was  in  1742,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

We  Ihall  next  deferibe  the  four  independent  re- 
publics, Venice , Genoa , Lucca , and  St.  Marino,  with 
the  dominions  belonging  to  each. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

The  Situation  and  Extent  of  its  Territories  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Italy.  A Sketch  of  the  Hiftory  of  that  Re- 
public. The  Perfons,  Drefs , Manners , Cujloms , and 
Diver  fens  of  the  Venetians.  The  different  Ranks  of 
Nobility  ; the  Manner  of  choofing  the  Doge , his  cir- 
cumfcribed  Power,  the  Ceremony  of  marrying  the  Sea, 
and  the  different  Offices  of  State.  Its  Orders  of  Knight- 
hud,  Religion,  Revenues,  and  Forces  ; with  a parti- 
cular Defcription  of  the  City  of  Venice. 

T H E dominions  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  on 
the  continent  of  Italy,  extend  weliward  from  the 


to  weft,  and  in  lome  parts  a hundred  from  north  to 
fouth.  Sir  John  Strange,  an  Englifhman,  who  has 
refided  in  this  country  feveral  years,  has  given  an 
account  of  two  groups  of  prifmatic  bafaltine  columns, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Giant’s- catife- 
ways,  and  other  volcanic  concretions  in  the  Vene- 
tian ftate,  which  is  preferred  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions  for  1775,  vol.  Ixv.  part  1.  [See  our 
account  of  the  famous  Giant’s-caufeway  in  treat- 
ing of  Ire!and.~\ 

This  is  a fine  champain  country,  with  a fruitful 
foil,  producing  rich  fruits,  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  with 
plenty  of  iilk,  rich  paftures,  and  all  forts  of  cattle. 
The  Paduan  lheep  have  very  fine  wool,  and  the  fie  fix 
of  their  hogs  is  much  valued.  But  we  fhall  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  each  of  the  countries 
which  compofe  thefe  territories,  in  deferibing  them 
feparately ; and  fhall  begin  with  the  republic,  which 
is  confined  to  the  city  of  Venice,  the  capital  of  the 
whole. 

The  fame  caufe  which  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
pire, gave  exiftence  to  Venice.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Veneti , a people  inhabiting 
a fmall  diftricl  of  Italy , a few  Paduans,  and  fome 
peafants  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  to  efcape  from  the 
fury  of  Attila,  repaired  to  the  marlhes  and  fmall 
iflands  which  lay  on  the  weftern  coaft,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Adriatic- gulf.  Here  they  found  only  fome 
fifhermen,  who  had  eredted  a few  huts  on  one  of 
thofc  iflands,  which  had  received  the  name  of  Rialto. 
Soon  after  the  city  of  Padua  lent  a colony  thither, 
and  appointed  fome  of  their  citizens  to  adt  as  mapif- 
trates,  who  held  their  dignity  for  a year,  and  were 
fucceeded  by  others.  On  the  taking  of  Aquileia  by 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  a vaft  refort  of  wretched  fu- 
gitives increafed  the  population  of  the  place,  and  in. 
the  year  1452  the  city  of  Venice  was  founded.  The 
Paduans,  cotifidering  that  little  fettlement  as  having 
been  eftabiifhed  by  their  patronage,  claimed  a right  of 
fovereignty,  which  was  (bon  difputed  by  tire  new  ftate, 
and  fhortly  after  renounced  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
ants, through  inability  to  enforce  their  pretenfions. 
The  Venetians  then  became  an  independent  republic, 
and,  furh  is  the  viciffitude  of  ftates  ! became,  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  mafters  of  the  territories  of  Padua  : 
Even  the  commotions  which  agitated,  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree,  moll  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
during  the  three  centuries  which  fucceeded  its  efta- 
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blifliment,  fo  far  from  Involving  Vance  In  wars,  or 
endangering  its  Pccurity,  fignally  promoted  its  wealth 
and  its  power.  The  genius  of  the  people,  fitimu- 
lated  by  utiparalled  advantages  of  fituation,  prompt- 
ed them  to  commercial  purfuits,  and  they  foon 
became  the  greateft  maritime  (fate  on  the  globe. 

Its  original  form  of  government  was  purely  demo- 
cratical  : magi  Urates  were  chofen  by  a general  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  who  gave  them  the  name  cf 
tribunes  ; one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  prelide  on 
each  ifland,  but  to  hold  his  olfice  only  for  a year ; 
then  another  general  election  was  made  : and  each 
tribune  was  accountable  for  his  conduct  wbilft  in  of- 
fice, to  the  general  afiembly  of  the  people.  This 
form  of  government  fubliiled  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years ; it  then  appeared  expedient  to 
make  choice  of  a chief  magiftrate,  and  on  him  the 
title  of  duke  was  conferred,  which  has  fince  been 
corrupted  to  doge  : this  dignity  was  elective,  and 
held  for  life;  he  was  even  entrufied  with  the  power 
of  nominating  to  all  offices,  and  of  making  peace 
and  declaring  war.  Paul  Luke  Anafefto  was  the  firft 
duke,  who  was  elected  in  the  year  697.  Such  was 
the  confidence  which  the  people  repofed  in  their 
duke,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  life  his  own  difcre- 
tion  how  far  he  wrould  avail  himfelf  of  the  advice  of 
the  citizens.  In  the  councils  which  he  called  on  any 
matter  of  importance,  he  fent  mefiages  to  thofe  citi- 
zens for  whofe  judgment  he  had  the  greateft  efteem, 
praying  that  they  would  come  and  afiift  him  with  their 
advice.  This  form  was  retained  by  fucceeding  doges, 
and  the  citizens  fo  fent  for  were  called  Pregadi  (from 
the  Italian  word  pregare,  to  pray).  The  third  doge, 
xvhofe  talents  for  war  had  proved  fuccefsful  in  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  republic,  at  length  medi- 
tating to  aiTiime  a more  abfolute  fway,  and  to  render 
the  l'upreme  authority  hereditary  in  his  family,  by 
his  conduct  excited  a general  alarm  in  the  people ; 
he  was  affaulted  in  his  palace,  and  there  put  to  death. 
This  event  caufed  the  government  of  Venice  to  be 
new  modelled,  and  a chief  magiftrate,  who  was  now 
called  “ mafter  of  the  militia,”  w as  defied  annually; 
but  his  power,  whilft  in  olfice,  was  the  fame  as  be- 
fore. Such  form  of  government  continued  only  five 
years,  when  the  title  of  doge  was  revived,  A.  D. 
730,  in  the  perfoii  of  the  fon  of  him  who  had  been 
affaffinated. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
every  other  part  of  the  Chriftian  world  was  ieized 
with  a frantic  rage  for  recovering  the  holy  land,  the 
Venetians  were  fo  far  from  contributing  any  forces  for 
the  crufades,  that  they  did  not  fcruple  to  fupply  the 
Saracens  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  every  other  ne- 
ceffary.  As  the  power  of  the  ftate  augmented  by  the 
acquifition  of  IJlria , and  many  parts  of  Dalmatia , the 
jealoufy  of  the  people  toward  their  doge  became 
ilronger.  At  that  time  the  only  tribunal  at  Venice 
■confided  of  forty  judges;  thefe  were  , called  “ The 
Council  of  Forty;”  but  in  the  year  1173,  another 
«Joge  named  Micliieli,  being  alia  Hina  ted  in  a popular 


infurreftion,  the  council  of  forty  found  means  to  new 
model  the  government,  - by  gaining  the  confent  of 
the  people  to  delegate  the  right  of  voting  for  magif- 
trates,  which  each  citizen  pofieffed,  to  four  hundred 
and  feventy  perfons,  called  Counfellors,  who  received 
the  appellation  of  “ The  grand  Council  ;”  and,  acting 
as  delegates  of  the  people,  became  what  the  general 
afiembly  of  the  people  until  that  time  had  been.  By 
this  artiul  innovation,  (which  the  people  were  cajoled 
into  an  acquiefcence  with,  by  retaining  the  right  of 
electing  thefe  counfellors  annually)  the  democracy  be- 
came prefently  fubverted  j and  an  ariftocracy,  in  its 
fulleft  and  molt  rigid  form,  was  introduced,  by  re- 
ltricting  the  power  of  the  doge,  and  inftituting  a 
variety  of  officers  (all  of  whom  Were,  in  a fhort  time, 
chofen  from  among  the  nobility)  which  effectually 
controlled  both  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Ziani  was  the  firft  doge  elefted  after  the  govern- 
ment had  received,  what  the  event  proves  to  have 
been,  its  permanent  modification  ; and  during  his  ad- 
miniftration,  the  fingular  ceremony  of  efpoufing  the 
fea,  which  has  been  annually  obferved  ever  fince, 
was  firft  adopted,  and  took  its  rife  from  the  alfift- 
ance  which  the  Venetians  gave  to  pope  Alexander  III. 
when  hard  prefied  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rofla,  and  the  lignal  victory  they  obtained  over  a for- 
midable fleet,  under  the  command  of  Otho,  fon  of 
Frederic,  in  which  the  admiral  and  thirty  of  his 
ffiips  were  taken.  Alexander,  with  the  whole  city 
of  Venice , went  out  to  meet  Ziani,  the  conqueror, 
on  his  return  ; to  whom  his  holinefs  prefented  a ring, 
faying,  “ Ule  this  ring  as  a chain  to  retain  the 
fea,  henceforth,  in  fubjeCtion  to  the  Venetian  ftate; 
elpoufe  her  with  this  ring,  and  let  the  marriage  be 
folemnized  annually,  by  you  and  your  fuccefiors,  to 
the  end  of  time,  that  the  lateft  pofterity  may  know 
that  Venice  has  acquired  the  empire  of  the  waves, 
and  holds  the  fea  in  fubjeCtion  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a wife  is  held  by  her  hufband. 

The  Venetians  having  extended  their  territories  Into 
Lombardy,  IJlria,  and  Dalmatia,  became  matters  of 
many  of  the  ifiands  in  the  Archipelago,  particularly 
the  large  and  important  one  of  Candia ; they  were 
mailers  of  the  Mo,  ea  ; and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Dandolo,  their  doge,  when  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  took  Confiantimple  trom  the  Turks.  About 
which  time  they  engrofied  the  lucrative  trade  in  the 
manufactures  and  productions  of  the  Eajl- Indies, 
which  ifiey  procured  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and 
conveyed  to  every  market  of  Europe. 

Under  Marino  Morofini  was  introduced  the  pre- 
fent  form  of  electing  the  doge,  and  at  this  juncture 
jealoufy  and  envy  occasioned  the  war  with  Genoa, 
which,  after  continuing  a hundred  and  thirty  years, 
was  at  laft  concluded  by  a treaty  in  1381.  During 
this  war,  doge  Peter  Grademgo  procured  a law  to  be 
palled,  in  1396,  that  none  but  th  nobility  fhould  be 
capable  of  having  a feat  in  the  grand  council ; and 
thps  the  government  became  altogether  ariftocratical. 
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In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Veneti- 
ans extended  their  poffeflions  in  Lombardy , and,  in 
1-473,  t^'ie  laft  king  of  Cyprus  appointed  the  ftate 
of  Venice  his  heir.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  commerce  and  power  of  the  Ve- 
netians began  to  decline ; the  Portuguefe  having 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  found  the  way 
to  the  Eaji  Indies  by  Tea,  that  valuable  trade  was  ac- 
quired, firft  by  the  difcoverers,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  Englijh.  In  the  beginning  of  the  lix- 
teenth  century  (A.  D.  J509)  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
France,  and  Spain,  joined  in  the  famous  league  of 
Cambray,  which  threatened  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Venetian  ifate  ; but  that  republic  made  a brave  ftand 
againft  their  numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  and 
retained  their  independence,  with  the  lofs  of  all  their 
pofieffions  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  and  the  Milanefe. 
They  alfo  buffered  much  from  the  Turks , v/ho  drove 
them  out  of  Cyprus.  In  the  feventeenth  century  a 
fliarp  conteft  arole  between  the  ftate,  the  clergy,  and 
the  pope,  in  which,  however,  they  had  the  advan- 
tage. They  were  alfo  long  engaged  in  troublefome 
wars  with  the  Turks,  lofing  Candia,  and  gaining  part 
of  Dalmatia  and  all  the  Morea  ; but  even  the  latter, 
with  other  places  and  diftricfs,  the  Turks  recovered 
in  the  wars  of  the  prefent  century. 

The  Venetian  government,  in  the  year  1737, 
having  {hewn  particular  marks  of  refpeft  to  the  pre- 
tender, when  he  vifited  that  city,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  the  count  of  Albany , gave  great  offence  to  the 
Britjl)  court,  and  their  relident  at  London  was  order- 
ed to  depart  ; but  proper  ccnceffions  being  made  by 
the  ftate,  a friendly  intercourfe  was  re-eftablifhed, 
and  in  the  year  1745,  the  earl  of  Holdernefs  was  fent 
ambaflador  extraordinary  to  Venice.  In  the  year 
1763,  the  Venetians  found  it  necefiary  to  pay  a fub~ 
fitly  to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  to  preferve  their  com- 
merce from  the  depredations  of  thofe  corfairs ; but 
they  have  fince  carried  on  a war  with  fome  other  of 
the  piratical  ftates  on  that  coaft. 

Thus  lias  the  republic  of  Venice  continued  upward 
of  thirteen  hundred  years,  amidft  many  foreign  wars 
and  inteftine  commotions  ; its  grandeur  was  chiefly 
owing  to  its  trade,  and,  fince  the  decline  of  the  lat- 
ter, its  ftrength  and  power  have  fuffered  a confider- 
able  diminution.  No  republic  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world  has  fubfifted  for  fo  long  a fpace  of  time  ; and, 
as  its  independence  was  not  founded  on  ufurpation, 
nor  cemented  with  blood,  fo  its  defeent  from  that 
fplendor  and  power  which  it  had  once  attained,  to  its 
prelent  contracted  ftate,  inftead  of  degrading,  re- 
flects the  higheft  honour  on  the  government  as  well 
as  the  people.  None  of  the  caufes  which  fubverted 
the  famous  republics  of  antiquity  effected  the  decline 
of  this  ftate.  No  tyrants  enflaved,  no  demagogues 
deluded,  no  luxuries  enervated  them.  They  owed' 
their  greatnefs  to  their  induftry,  bravery  and  mari- 
time lkill ; and  their  decline  to  the  revolutions  which 
fuccefsful  purfuits  of  fcience  had  produced  in  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  For  many  years  they  withftood  the 
whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire  by  fea  and  land  ; 
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and,  although  their  treafures  have  been  exbaufted, 
and  their  power  weakened,  their  enemies  have  ex- 
perienced confequences  fcarcely  lefs  fatal.  At:  pre- 
fent, the  only  power  capable  of  fubduirig  this  ftate  is 
that  of  Aufria;  and  differences  did  actually  arife, 
in  the  year  1777,  concerning  fome  fmall  territory  in 
Dalmatia , which  the  republic  confcious  of  its  incapa- 
city to  defend  its  rights,  though  fit  to  furrender,  by 
which  conceflion  a treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  in  which  fhe  renounced,  in  the 
moft  ample  and  explicit  terms,  all  farther  claims  : at 
prefent,  the  political  views  of  that  houfe  are  very  far 
from  impreffing  the  republic  with  apprehenfions  of 
danger. 

No  government  has  been  more  attacked  by  deep- 
laid  and  formidable  confpiracies  than  that  of  Venice , 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  to  the  very  eve  of 
execution  without  difeovery  or  iufpicion.  But  though 
the  entire  fubverfion  of  the  ftate  has  been  impend- 
ing from  fome  of  thefe  plots,  yet  they  have  been 
conftantly  rendered  abortive,  either  by  the  vigilance 
or  good  fortune  ofthefenate.  One  of  the  moft  re- 
markable of  thefe  confpiracies  was  formed  by  a doge 
named  Marino  Falliero,  in  the  year  1355,  who  at 
that  time  was  eighty  years  of  age;  but,  conceiving  a 
violent  refentment  againft  the  fenate,  he  laid  a plan 
by  which  to  aflafiinate  the  whole  body.  The  defign 
was  timely  difeovered,  and  the  dignified  hoary  traitor 
was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  upon  his  own  con- 
feffion,  and  publicly  beheaded.  In  the  great  cham- 
ber of  the  palace,  where  the  portraits  of  the  doges 
are  placed,  there  is  a vacant  fpace  between  the  pre- 
decefior  and  fucceflor  of  this  man,  where  is  placed 
this  infeription,  “ Locus  Marini  Fallieri  decapitati.” 
“ The  place  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Marions 
fallierus,  who  was  beheaded.”  The  year  1618  is 
alfo  diftinguifhecl  by  a no  lefs  remarkable  confpiracv, 
the  contriver  and  principal  agent  in  which  was  the 
marquis  Bedamar,  the  Spanifj  ambaflador  refidinr 
there.  The  elegant  pen  of  the  abbe  St.  Real  has 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  this  very  curious  inftance  of 
fuperior  talents  and  confummate  artifice,  which  were, 
for  a long  courfe  of  time,  exercifed  in  effecting  the 
moft  atrocious  deed,  no  lefs  than  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  republic.  Otway  has  formed  a very  pa- 
thetic tragedy  upon  this  ftory,  in  which  the  character 
of  Belvidera,  and  the  love  feenes  between  her  and 
Jaffier,  are  the  only  fictions  of  the  poet  ; and 
Friuli  was  really  the  doge,  whom  the  poet  ranks 
as  a fenator. 

At  Venice  is  a kind  of  fumptuary-  court,  which  re- 
gulates the  drefs  of  the  men,  women,  and  fervants  ; 
and  no  Venetian,  of  what  quality  foever,  is  allowed 
to  wear  either  embroidery,  gold  or  filver  lace,  or 
fringe.  The  fame  regulations  are  made  with  rt fpect 
to  their  gondolas  ; and  as  for  coaches  they  have  \cry 
few,  or  thofe  would  be  fubject  to  the  fame  law.  In- 
deed fuch  as  have  been  ambafTadors  have  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a veft:  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  gold 
buckles  in  their  girdles ; but  they  are  generally  latifi- 
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ficd  with  wearing  a little  gold  galloon  on  their  black 
veils. 

A noble  Venetian  never  appears  in  public  but  in 
his  robes,  which  reach  to  his  heels,  and  are  of  black 
cloth,  lined  with  greyilh  cloth  in  the  dimmer,  and 
with  ermine  in  winter;  thefe  robes  are  fattened  with 
a belt  of  the  fame  cloth,  three  inches  broad,  and 
adorned  with  filver  buckles  and  plates.  Inftead  of  a 
hat  he  wears  a long  black  worded  cap,  with  a word- 
ed fringe,  which  he  generally  carries  in  his  hand,  that 
lie  may  not  incommode  his  large  peruke.  The  phyfi- 
cians,  advocates,  notaries,  and  all  thofe  called  cilta- 
dinis,  wear  the  fame  habits  as  the  nobles,  and,  like 
them,  claim  the  title  of  excellency.  The  manner  of 
fainting  them  is  to  kifs  their  fleeve,  which,  about  the 
elbow,  is  as  wide  as  a moderate  fack,  and  fometimes 
ferves,  as  do  alfo  their  caps,  to  carry  provifions  from 
tlie  market ; for  many  of  them  arc  greatly  reduced, 
infomuch  as  even  to  go  about  begging  among  the  more 
opulent  families.  This  is  frequently  the  confequence 
of  gaming,  by  which  many  houfes,  that  dill  keep  up 
their  dyle  of  living,  are  reduced  to  very  great  draits. 
The  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  the  configlieti,  and 
others  of  the  council,  fometimes  wear  long  red  or 
purple  robes.  They  are  never  faluted  in  the  ftreets, 
except  by  thofe  who  wear  the  fame  robe.  The  rank 
of  nobility  is  not  confined  to  the  elded  fons.  A no- 
bleman is  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
traffic,  nor  can  he  marry  any  foreigner. 

Dr.  Moore  defcribes  the  Venetians  as  a lively  inge- 
nious people,  extravagantly  fond  of  public  amufe- 
ments,  with  an  uncommon  relifh  for  humour.  View 
of  Italy-,  I-  249.  And  Barrett i fays,  that  “ without 
being  joyous  nobody  is  welcome  to  a Venetian — 
“ If  they  are  not  joyous  we  will  not  have  them,”  is 
'one  of  their  mod  frequent  layings.  Account  of  Ita- 
ly, II.  152.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  are  thus 
difpofed  to  hilarity,  they  are  reprefented  as  more  at- 
tached to  the  real  enjoyments  of  life  than  to  thofe 
im  g.na  ry  ones  which  depend  on  oftentation,  and  are 
the  offspring  of  vanity. 

The  common  people  of  Venice  difplay  certain  qua- 
lities which  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  that  fphere 
of  life,  being  remarkably  fober,  and  refpeftful  to 
grangers,  as  well  as  mild  in  their  intercourfe  with 
each  other.  The  Venetians  in  general  are  tall  and 
well  made.  Though  equally  robud,  they  are  not  fo 
corpulent  as  the  Germans.  For  the  mod  part  they 
are  of  a ruddy  brown  complexion  with  dark  eyes. 
“ You  meet  in  the  ftreets  of  Venice ,”  fays  an  author 
latelv  quoted,  “ many  fine  manly  countenances,  re- 
f’embi’.nu  thofe  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  pencils  of 
Paul  Veronel'e  and  Titian  ” The  women  are  of  a 
fine  ftyle  of  countenance,  with  expreliive  features, 
and  a t'kin  of  a rich  carnation.  They  drefs  their  hair 
in  a fanciful  and  becoming  manner : they  are  of  an 
eafv  addreis,  and  are  not  averfe  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  thole  ftrangers  who  are  introduced  to  them 
by  their  relations,  or  by  fatisfadory  recommendations. 


The  women  of  quality  do  not  fhew  their  faces  even 
in  the  churches  ; and  the  women  of  lower  rank  wear 
over  their  heads  a large  fcarf,  which  opens  a little 
above  their  eyes. 

It  is  a common  faying  at  Venice , that  to  make  a 
Venetian  happy  three  things  are  required  •,  La  matti- 
na  una  meffeta,  l’apodifnar  una  baffetta,  e la  ferauna 
donneta  : which  may  be  thus  Engliihed  ; A ffiort 
mafs  in  the  morning,  a little  gaming  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a pretty  girl  in  the  evening.  Barretti’s  Account 
of  Italy , II.  143. — Some  writers  have  deferibed  the 
manners  of  the  Venetians  as  more  prodigate  than  thofe 
of  other  nations  ; and  it  has  been  afferted  that  this 
profligacy  is  encouraged  by  the  government,  for  the 
purpofe  of  repreffing  in  the  people  a difpofttion  to  in- 
vedigate  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  or  to  form  dan- 
gerous confederacies ; but  fuch  bafe  motives,  and  de- 
dructive  mifapplication  of  influence,  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  let  of  men  upon  furmife,  or  flight 
grounds  ; and  a traveller,  highly  diftinguiiheJ  for  his 
difeernment  and  tafte,  feems  to  doubt  the  fact  • fay- 
ing, “ that  the  Venetians  are  more  given  to  fenfuai 
pleafures  than  the  inhabitants  of  London , Paris , or 
Berlin,  I imagine  will  be  difficult  to  prove.”  Moore’s 
Italy,  I.  247. — It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  civil 
magiftrate  does  not  take  cognizance  of  affairs  of  gal- 
lantry ; an  inftance  of  inattention  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  decorum,  which,  if  it  does  not  amount  to 
proof,  at  lead;  furniffies  a very  ftrong  prefumption  that 
the  charge  is  not  altogether  ill-founded. — Inftead  of 
the  confinement,  in  which  women  were  formerly 
kept  at  Venice,  they  now  enjoy  a degree  of  freedom 
unknown  even  at  Paris.  Along  with  jealoufy,  poi- 
fon  and  ftilettos  have  been  baniffied  from  Venttian 
gallantry,  and  the  innocent  mafic  is  fubftituted  in  their 
place.  “ In  general,”  fays  Dr.  Mocre,  “ the  maik  is 
not  intended  to  conceal  the  perfon  who  wears  it,  but 
is  only  ufed  as  an  apology  for  not  being  full  dreffed. 
With  a made  duck  in  the  hat,  and  a kind  of  black 
mantle  trimmed  with  lace  of  the  fame  colour  over  t lie 
ffioulders,  a man  is  diffidently  dreffed  for  any  affein- 
bly  at  Venice.  Thofe  who  walk  the  dreets,  or  go  to 
the  playhoufes,  with  mafles  adually  covering  their 
faces,  are  either  engaged  in  fome  intrigue,  or  would 
have  thofe  who  fee  them  think  fo  ; a fpecies  of  affec- 
tation very  common  here.”  Account  of  Italy,  I.  24c. 
— Near  St.  Mark's  Place  is  a range  of  ftnall  fingle 
rooms,  which  are  called  Caffinos  ; thefe  are  accufed 
of  being  buildings  fet  apart  for  the  rites  of  unhal- 
lowed love;  but  the  apologiit  tor  the  Venetians, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  attempts  to  exprefs  a 
fuppontion  that  this  poffibly  may  not  be  the  cafe  — 
Friars  enjoy  great  freedom  of  conduit  at  Venice  ,■  and 
it  is  a proverbial  faying,  Venezia  e il  paradifo  de  frati 
e dell e puttana.  “ Venice  is  the  paradife  of  friars  and 
w s.”  Barretti,  II.  66. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  prefent  at  a wedding  which  united 
two  of  the  greated  families  in  Venice.  Such  marri- 
ages are  generally  public,  and  foreigners  are  com- 
1 monly 
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Tnonly  invited.  All  the  women  who  are  admitted 
have  a formal  invitation,  but  no  gentleman  who  ap- 
plies is  refufed  admittance.  The  ladies  who  are  the 
friends  of  the  parties,  appear  as  fliowy  as  their  fump- 
tuary  laws  will  permit  ; but  thefe  oblige  them  to  wear 
black,  fo  that  their  laced  ruffles  and  head-drefs,  with 
the  addition  of  diamonds,  conftitute  all  their  orna- 
ments ; and  even  their  jewels  appear  to  great  difad- 
wantage,  by  being  ill  fet  in  a large  quantity  of  lllver. 
At  this  wedding  the  number  of  the  well-drefied  ladies 
was  only  fifteen,  the  refl  of  the  women  in  the  church 
were  of  low  rank  : the  bride  alone  was  drefled 
in  white,  with  a long  train;  the  bridegroom,  in 
the  ufual  black  drefs  of  a Venetian  nobleman,  not 
unlike  that  of  a counfellor  in  England , with  a judge’s 
wig.  The  bride  was  led  up  toward  the  altar  by  a no- 
bleman, where  fhe  kneeled,  with  her  hufband  on  her 
right  hand.  They  both  continued  on  their  knees 
until  the  ceremony  was  finifhed,  which,  with  the 
mafs,  was  above  half  an  hour : fhe  was  then  handed 
out  of  the  church  by  the  fame  nobleman,  and,  as  is 
the  cuftom,  (he  curtfied  and  paid  her  compliments 
cn  paffant,  to  her  own  friends  and  her  hufband’s. 
Upon  fuch  occafions  epithalamiums  are  printed,  and 
prefented  to  fpedlators  and  acquaintance.  Mr.  Sharp 
was  complimented  with  one,  and  the  poems  were 
iwelled  to  the  fize  of  a large  oiftavo  volume.  Letters, 
p.  24. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  Italian  cicifbe- 
ifm,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  cuftom  particularly 
noticed  hereafter  in  this  volume ; we  fhall  there- 
fore merely  infert  here  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  admirable  eluci- 
dation of  the  real  nature  of  this  kind  of  indifpenfable 
attachment  between  a gentleman  and  a married  lady, 
in  every  part  of  Italy.  “ 1 had  a mind,”  fays  fhe, 
“ to  know  how  matters  really  flood  ; and  took  the 
neareft  way  to  information,  by  afking  a mighty  beau- 
tiful, and  apparently  artlefs,  young  creature,  not  no- 
ble, how  that  affair  was  managed ; for  there  is  no 
harm  done,  I am  fure,  faid  I.  Why  no,  replied  fhe, 
no  great  harm  to  be  fure,  except  wearifome  attentions 
from  the  man  one  cares  little  about : for  my  own  part, 
continued  fhe,  I deteft  the  cuftom,  as  I happen  to 
love  my  hufband  exceffively,  and  defire  nobody’s 
company  in  the  world  but  his  : we  are  not  people  of 
falhion  though,  you  know,  nor  at  all  rich,  fo  how 
fhould  we  fet  fafhions  for  our  betters  l they  would 
only  fay,  See  how  jealous  he  is  ! if  my  hufband  fat 
much  with  me  at  home,  or  went  with  me  to  the  ca- 
fino  ; and  I muft  go  with  fome  gentleman,  you  know  ; 
and  the  men  are  fuch  ungenerous  creatures,  and  have 
fuch  ways  with  them  ! I want  money  often,  and  this 
cavaliere  fervante  pays  the  bills,  and  fo  the  connecti- 
on draws  clofer ; that’s  all.  And  your  hufband  ! 
faid  I. — Oh,  why  he  likes  to  fee  me  well  dreffed  ; he 
is  very  good-natured,  and  very  charming ; I love 
him  to  my  heart.  And  your  confeffor ! cried  I. 
Oh,  why  he  is  ufed  to  it.”  Obfervations  on  a jour- 
ney through  France , Italy , and  Germany. 
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The  carnival  commence?;  here  the  fecond  holiday  in 
Chriftmas,  when  they  begin  to  wear  mafks,  and  open 
the  theatres  and  gaming- houfes.  The  mafquerade 
drefs  at  Venice  conlifts  of  only  a night-gown  or  a 
cloak,  with  a mafic  on  the  face.  In  the  beginning 
they  aCt  with  fome  moderation,  but  the  nearer  they 
approach  toward  Shrove-Tuefday , the  more  they  give 
a loofe  to  extravagance  of  behaviour.  The  vaft  num- 
ber of  ftrangers  from  all  parts,  who  come  to  Venice  to 
fee  the  diverlions  of  the  carnival,  bring  great  fums  of 
money  to  the  city.  According  to  Miffon,  during  one 
carnival  there  were  no  lefs  than  feven  fovereigu 
princes,  and  thirty  thoufand  other  foreigners.  The 
general  ufe  of  malks  prevents  a ftranger  from  making 
any  acquaintance  at  this  feafon,  and  likewife  from 
feeing  any  curiofities  ; for  no  perfon  is  permitted  to 
go  into  a church  or  convent  in  any  difguife. 

The  affemblies,  where  they  play  at  baffet,  are  call- 
ed Ridottos.  Ten  or  twelve  rooms  may  be  feen  with 
gaming-tables  in  each,  crowded  with  ladies  of  qua- 
lity, gamefters,  and  courtezans.  They  have  a!fo  cer- 
tain rooms  where  liquors  and  fweetmeats  are  fold. 
Every  perfon  thus  mafked,  provided  he  be  well  dreffi- 
ed,  has  the  liberty  of  talking  to  the  ladies  of  the 
higheft  quality  ; nobody,  not  even  the  hufband  him- 
felf,  taking  notice  of  what  is  faid  to  his  wife,  becaufe 
the  mafk  is  facred.  The  chief  place  of  mafquerad- 
ing  is  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  or  place,  where  you  may  af- 
fume  what  difguife  you  pleafe,  provided  you  fupport 
the  character. 

They  encourage  here,  likewife,  during  the  carni- 
vals and  fairs,  a let  of  ftrolling  gypfies  ; who  have  a 
little  ftage,  to  which  they  draw  the  gazers  by  their 
fhews,  and  a peculiar  eloquence  they  difplay  in  fa- 
vour of  their  art  in  telling  fortunes.  They  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a kind  of  tube  made  of  tin,  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long  ; and  thofe  who  have  a mind  to 
confult  them,  need  but  throw  them  a fifteen-penny 
piece,  and  clap  their  ear  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  and 
immediately  the  gi pfy  at  the  other  end  whifpers  to 
them,  and  refolves  their  queftions.  To  raife  the 
higher  ideas  of  their  abilities,  thefe  impofters  place 
on  their  little  ftages  fome  paltry  globes,  and  other 
aftronomical  inllruments. 

Nor  is  the  carnival  the  only  feafon  when  mafks  are 
in  general  ufe  at  Venice , for  no  feaft  is  celebrated 
without  them  : fuch  as  the  audiences  of  ambaffau'ors  ; 
on  Afcenfion-day,  &c.  all  which  are  very  profitable  to 
the  watermen  ; who,  knowing  all  the  turns  and  bye- 
ways,  keep  a correfpondence  with  the  waiting- women, 
and  for  a good  reward  will  furnifh  a ladder  of  cords 
for  an  intrigue ; one  of  their  rnoft  lucrative  employ- 
ments being  that  of  pimping.  The  Venetian  gondo- 
las may  be  hired  either  from  place  to  place,  by  the 
hour,  or  by  the  day ; and  one  of  the  belt  of  them 
may  be  had  for  five  or  -fix  fhillings  a day.  They  are 
prettily  contrived,  and  very  light.  They  are  gene- 
rally thirty  or  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  four  or  five 
broad  ; and  a perfon  may  fit  in  them  much  at  his  cafe, 
T t t under 
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under  a cover  like  that  of  a coach,  with  glaffes  on 
both  fi  les.  The  boatmen  are  very  dexterous  in  their 
bu  finds,  and  manage  their  oars  with  furpriling  facili- 
ty, {landing  with  their  faces  toward  the  place  to 
which  they  arc  going. 

None  of  the  nobility  or  clergy  are  permitted  to 
converfe  with  ft  rangers  upon  politics  or  affairs  of 
ftate,  act  gondoliers  are  ever  ready  to  talk  upon  thefe, 
or  any  other  'objects,  on  the  flight  eft  encouragement. 
Thofe  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  any 
particular  nobleman,  are  often  retained  by  govern- 
ment, like  the  Valet«-de-place  of  Paris , as  fpies  up- 
on ftrangers.  It  is  fa  id  that  while  thefe  fellows  row 
their  gondolas,  in  feeming  inattention  to  the  conver- 
fation,  they  are  taking  notice  of  every  thing  that  is 
faid,  for  the  purpofe  or  reporting  it  to  their  employ- 
ers. As  foon  as  a ftranger  arrives,  the  gondoliers 
who  brought  him  to  Venire  give  information,  at  a cer- 
tain office,  where  they  took  him  up,  and  to  what 
houfe  they  conducted  him.  Moore,  I.  235.  By  a 
ftimptunry  law  of  the  ftate  all  the  gondolas  muff  be 
black,  fo  that  their  appearance  is  verydifmal;  but 
foreigners  are  not  reftrifted  by  this  rule.  The  gondo- 
las of  the  ambaffadors,  particularly,  are  extremely 
magnificent. 

Among  the  feveral  fhows  that  are  nnnuallv  exhi- 
bited, there  is  one  performed  on  Holy  Tburfday , 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Venetians.  A fet  of  artizans, 
by  the  help  of  feveral  poles  laid  acrofs  each  other’s 
fhoulders,  build  themfelves  up  into  a kind  of  pyra- 
mid, fo  that  there  is  feen  a pile  of  men  in  the  air  of 
four  or  five  rows  riling  one  above  another;  and  yet 
the  weight  is  fo  equally  diftributed,  that  every  man  is 
able  to  hear  his  part  of  it ; the  ftories,  if  they  may 
be  fo  called,  growing  lefs  and  lefs  in  proportion  as 
they  advance  higher,  till  -a  little  boy  reprefents  the 
point  of  the  pyramid,  who,  after  Handing  thus  a fhort 
time,  leaps  with  great  dexterity  into  the  arms  of  one 
who  catches  him  at  the  bottom  ; and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner the  whole  edifice  falls  to  pieces.  This  kind  of 
living  pyramid  is  not  however  a modern  invention, 
for  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  a fimilar  exhibition 
was  fometims  made. 

In  this  republic  the  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Sharp,  amount 
fo  above  fifteen  hundred,  including  thofe  whole  pub- 
lic employments  in  the  provinces  oblige  them  to  re- 
fide  out  of  Venice.  On  tire  birth  of  the  fon  of  a no- 
bleman his  name  is  entered  in  the  golden  book,  other- 
wife  he  forfeits  his  nobility.  Every  noble  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  fenate,  on  which  account  it  is  a received 
maxim,  that  they  are  all  of  equal  dignity  ; yet  there 
is  a confiderab'e  difference  between  the  intcreft  and 
authority  of  families.  To  tire  fir  if  clafs  belong  the 
ancient  Iroufes  whole  anceftors  choi’e  the  firft  duke, 
and  from  thence  are  called  le  cafe  eletterali  : thefe 
confift  of  twelve  families,  and  on  them  preferably  to 
others  are  conferred  the  higher  offices.  There  are 
four  other  families  who  pretend  to  an  equality  with 
tliefe,  they  being  very  little  inferior  to  them  in  point 


of  antiquity.  Next  follow  eight  houfes  nearly  of  the 
lame  antiquity.  Duke  Gradenigo  having  paffed  a 
law  that  the  council  ihouid  for  ever  coniilt  of  the  fa- 
milies of  which  it  was  then  compofed,  and  forne 
others  which  he  ennobled;  this  produced  a feconxl 
clafs  of  nobility,  which  confift  of  upward  ol  eighty 
families,  and  with  thefe  are  alfo  included  the  deicen- 
dants  of  thofe  who  were  railed  to  nobility  after  the 
war  with  the  Gen  •/},  on  account  of  their  large  con- 
tributions toward  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  The 
third  and  laft  clafs  is  compofed  of  the  citizens,  whofe 
nobility  has  been  purchafed  for  an  hundred  thoufand 
Venetian  ducats  ; a refource  which  the  republic  has 
made  ufe  of  in  neceflitous  times  for  railing  money. 
Gee  man  and  other  princes,  and  even  crowned  heads, 
have  thought  it  no  degradation  to  be  made  nobles  of 
Venice. 

The  nobility,  duch  as  counts  and  marquifes,  in  the- 
territories  of  the  republic,  though  feme  of  them  are 
of  very  ancient  families,  are  now  under  great  reftric— 
tions,  to  prevent  their  attempting  any  thing  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  ftate.  They  are  excluded  all  offices, 
and  when  at  Venice , are  required  to  fhew  a great  de- 
ference and  refpect  to  the  loweft  order  of  nobility,  as 
to  one  of  their  fovereigns. 

In  order  as  much  as  poffible  to  prevent  all  intrigues 
in  the  eledfion  of  a doge,  or  duke,  the  ceremony  is 
conduced  in  the  following  manner  : Upon  the  de- 
ceafe  of  a doge,  the  nobles  above  thirty  years  of  age 
meet  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  where  a number  of 
balls,  equal  to  that  of  the  perfons  prefent,  are  put 
into  an  urn.  Thirty  of  thefe  are  gilt,  and  the  others 
filvered  over.  Every  noble,  according  to  his  feniori- 
ty,  draws  a ball  ; and  they  who  have  drawn  the  thirty 
gilt  balls  retire  into  a private  room  to  continue  the 
election  ; but  in  drawing  the  gilt  balls,  left  more  than 
one  perfon  of  a family  fhould  happen  to  be  appoirfted 
electors,  the  relations  of  him  who  draws  a gilt  ball  are 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  an  equal  number  of  white 
balls  are  taken  out  of  the  veffel  as  there  are  perfons 
thus  difqualified.  The  thirty  nobles  who  drew  the 
gilt  bails  then  draw  from  another  urn  in  which  are 
twenty-one  filvered  and  nine  gilt  balis:  they  who 
draw  the  gilded  choofe  forty  other  electors,  all  of  dif- 
ferent families,  but  are  allowed  to  name  themfelves  of 
the  number;  and  each  of  the  four  who  drew  firft  has 
a right  of  nominating  fiveeledfors  ; but  the  five  others 
can  name  only  four  each.  Thefe  forty  eleffors  are 
again  by  lot  reduced  to  twelve,  who  name  twenty- 
five  ; the  firft  nominating  three,  and  each  of  the  other 
two.  Thefe  twenty-five  draw  lots  a fecond  time  to 
be  reduced  to  nine,  and  of  thefe  nine  each  choofe  five 
others;  and  from  the  total  forty-five,  eleven  are  again 
feparated  by  lot,  who  choofe  forty-one  others,  who 
are  confirmed  by  the  grand  council,  and  being  locked 
up  in  a particular  apartment  of  the  ducal  palace,  there 
remain  till  they  have  chofen  a new  doge.  This  is 
done  by  each  of  the  electors  writing  the  name  of  the 
perfon  he  nominates  on  a paper  which  lie  puts  into 
nn  urn  ; two  of  the  body  who  have  been  previonf  y 
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chofen,  and  are  called  fecretaries,  then  open  the  bal- 
lots, anti  felect  ail  the  different  names  which  are 
found,  which  are  generally  but  a few,  and,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  that  name  which  has  the 
greateft  number  of  fuffrages,  thefe  are  put  into  ano- 
ther urn,  and  being  lhaken  together,  one  paper  is 
drawn,  and  being  read  aloud,  this  individual  is  bal- 
lotted  for,  and  if  there  are  twenty-five  votes  in  his  fa- 
vour he  is  defied,  otherwife  another  name  is  drawn, 
and  fo  on,  until  the  appointed  number  of  votes  is 
procured  for  one  perfon.  The  refult  of  their  deter- 
mination is  generally  known  in  fix  or  eight  hours,  and 
all  the  foregoing  ceremonies  feldotn  take  up  more 
than  two  days.  This  eleflion  is  followed  by  a kind 
of  coronation,  the  ducal  cap  being  placed  with  great 
ceremony  on  the  head  of  the  new  cloge,  on  the  upper 
ftep  of  the  entrance  into  St.  Mark’s  church. 

The  doge  of  Venice  has  little  more  than  the  fhadow 
of  greatnefs,  and  has  been  juflly  defined  to  be  in  ha- 
bit and  llate  a king,  in  authority  a counfellor,  in  the 
city  a prifoner,  and  out  of  it  a private  perfon.  He  is 
not  fo  much  as  to  ft'r  from  the  city  without  the  coun- 
cil’s permiflion  ; it  is  not  in  his* power  to  pardon  a cri- 
minal ; all  his  counfellors  have  a conftant  eye  over  his 
adior.s,  and  may  vi fit  his  clofet  every  hour  : he  is  as 
much  fubject  to  the  laws  as  the  meaneft  perfon,  and 
when  he  dies  there  is  no  public  mourning. 

Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  evince  the  natural 
fondnefs  of  the  human  heart  for  external  fplendor, 
than  that  the  dignity  of  a Venetian  doge  is  coveted, 
even  under  the  difagreeable  reftriclions  which  are  laid 
upon  it.  The  ftatie  of  the  doge  on  all  public  occafi- 
ons  is  indeed  very  magnificent.  He  is  the  prefident 
of  all  councils  ; and  in  the  great  council  has  two  votes. 
All  the  courts  ftand  up  in  his  prefence,  and  pay  their 
obeifance  to  him.  Befides,  he  never  rifes  from  his 
feat,  or  takes  off  his  cap,  except  at  the  elevation  of 
the  hoft,  before  a prince  of  royal  blood,  or  a cardinal, 
to  whom  he  alfo  gives  the  right  hand.  His  name  is 
alfo  ftamped  on  the  republic’s  money.  All  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  republic’s  miniflers  to  foreign  courts 
are  made  out  in  his  name,  though  they  are  neither 
figned  nor  fealed  by  him.  The  letters  of  the  repub- 
lic’s miniflers,  and  other  inftruments  from  foreign 
princes,  are  directed  to  him  ; yet  he  is  not  to  open 
them,  but  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  the  council.  He 
has  the  difpofal  of  all  preferments  in  St.  Mark’s 
church,  of  which  he  is  invefled  with  the  entire  jurif- 
diftion;  and  the  knights  of  St.  Mark  are  created  by 
him  alone.  He  likewife  fills  up  the  lower  offices  be- 
longing to  the  palace  ; and  laftly,  his  family  is  not 
fubjefl  to  any  fumptuary  laws.  His  annual  income 
is  twelve  thoufand  Venetian  ducats  : of  this  fum  he 
cannot  expend  lefs  than  one-half  on  the  four  grand 
entertainments  he  is  obliged  to  give  every  year  ; and 
to  fupport  his  dignity  in  a proper  manner,  the  re- 
mainder is  fo  far  from  fufficient,  that  his  own  private 
fortune  mu  ft  be  drawn  upon  confiderably. 

Among  the  other  reftridions  laid  on  the  doge  are 
the  following  : During  his  life  none  of  his  children  or 


brothers  can  hold  any  of  the  great  honorary  offices, 
nor  be  Tent  on  embaffies.  He  is  not  to  marry  the 
filler  or  relation  of  a prince,  without  the  corffent  of 
the  great  council  -,  nor  can  he  receive  any  prefent 
from  a foreign  prince.  In  ftate  affairs  he  cannot 
tranfacl  the  lead  matter  without  the  council  ; nor  can 
he  refign,  though  he  may  be  depofed.  In  general 
his  authority  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a private  per- 
fon, except  he  has  fuch  abilities  as  to  influence  the 
whole  council  ; then  indeed  his  authority  is  para- 
mount ; but  perfons  capable  of  gaining  fuch  an  af- 
cendancy  are  feldom  chofen.  On  tlie  death  of  the 
doge  a formal  enquiry  is  made,  by  fix  perfons,  chofen 
for  the  purpofe,  and  called  correctors,  whether  he 
has  abufed  his  power  , whether,  from  a care  of  his 
own  concerns,  he  has  neglected  thofe  of  the  public  ; 
whether  he  lived  agreeably  to  his  dignity,  &c.  If 
found  guilty  of  any  mal-adminiftration,  a fine  is  le- 
vied on  his  heirs,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
charges  exhibited.  Such  are  the  actual  reftridions, 
and  impending  dangers,  which  a doge  of  Venice  muft 
fubmit  to  ! and  the  perfon  duly  elected  is  not  to  de- 
cline it. 

On  Afcenfion-day , the  doge,  or  in  cafe  of  his  illnefs, 
the  vice-doge,  who  is  always  one  of  the  fix  configlieri, 
performs  the  annual  ceremony  of  marrying  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  in  a barge  called  the  bucentaur,  which  is  pom- 
poufly  gilt  and  carved.  At  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  lignal  being  given  by  the  firing  of  great  guns, 
and  ringing  of  bells,  he  goes  on  board  this  veffel,  and 
accompanied  by  feveral  thoufand  barks  and  gondolas, 
a great  number  of  gallies  finely  ornamented,  and  the 
fplendid  yachts  of  foreign  ambaffadors,  is  rowed  out 
to  fea,  about  two  hundred  paces  towards  the  iflands 
of  St.  Lido  and  St.  Erafnio.  The  patriarch  and  dig- 
nified clergy  come  on  board  the  bucentaur,  and  pre- 
fent the  doge  and  fignoria,  as  they  pafs,  with  nofe- 
gays  or  artificial  flowers*  which,  at  their  return,  they 
make  prefents  of  to  their  acquaintance.  The  doge 
at  his  putting  off  and  return  is  faluted  by  the  cannon 
of  a fort  on  the  Lido,  and  by  thofe  on  the  ifland  Eraf- 
mo , and  with  the  fmall  arms  of  the  foldiers,  who  are 
drawn  up  along  the  Lido  fliore.  Thefe  iflands  lie 
about  two  Italian  miles  from  the  city.  An  eminence 
on  the  ifland  of  Lido  affords  a diftind  view  of  this 
pompous  proceffion,  and  of  the  vaft  number  of  boats, 
& c.  which  covering  the  furface  of  the  water  make  a 
beautiful  appearance.  In  the  mean  time  feveral 
hymns  are  performed  on  board  the  bucentaur,  by  the 
band  of  muflc  belonging  to  St.  Mark’s  church,  and 
feveral  prayers  appointed  for  the  occafion  are  read  or 
fung,  till  the  doge  has  paffed  the  two  forts  of  Lido ' 
and  St.  Erafmo  ; and  then  he  proceeds  a little  farther 
towards  the  Lido  fliore,  the  ftern  of  his  barge  being 
turned  toward  the  main  fea. 

Here  the  patriarch  pours  into  the  fea  fome  holy 
water,  which  is  faid  to  have  the  virtue  of  preventing 
and  allaying  florins.  After  this  the  doge,  through 
an  aperture  near  his  feat,  drops  into  the  fea  a gold  ; 
ring  of  a few  dollars  value,  faying,  in  Latin.  « We 
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“ efpoufe  thee,  O Tea,  in  token  of  our  real  and  per- 
“ petual  dominion  over  thee.”  After  this  the  pro- 
ceffion  returns,  and  the  doge  with  his  company  land 
near  tire  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  idand  of  Lido, 
where  the  patriarch  in  perfon  celebrates  a folemn 
mai's.  In  the  evening  the  principal  members  of  the 
council,  and  all  who  waited  upon  the  doge  in  the  bu- 
centaur,  are  entertained  at  the  ducal  palace. 

The  bucentaur  is  a kind  of  galleafs,  a hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty  broad.  It  has  forty-two  benches 
for  the  rowers,  which  are  concealed  under  the  two 
great  cabins,  and  on  every  bench  are  four  rowers. 

It  is  not  manned  with  galley  (laves,  but  with  men  be- 
longing to  the  arfenal,  who,  on  this  occafion,  are  al- 
lowed extraordinary  pay.  The  bucentaur  is  never 
brought  out  of  the  arfenal  but  for  thefe  efpoufals,  it 
being  there  kept  dry  under  cover  ; from  whence  it  is 
launched  about  eight  days  before  Afcenjion-day,  and 
remains  on  the  water  about  eight  days  after  the  cere- 
mony. 1 lie  fculpture  on  this  veffel,  reprefents  the 
Pa  gan  fea-gods,  water-nymphs,  fea-monfters,  (hells, 
& c.  with  the  flatties  of  Jultice,  Truth,  Fidelity,  Vi- 
gilance, Peace,  Plenty,  Apollo,  and  the  Nine  Mules, 
the  twelve  months,  and  feveral  other  emblematical 
figures.  The  gilding  cods  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
(liver  ducats.  u This  veil'd,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ may 
poffibly  be  admired  by  landfmen,  but  will  not  much 
charm  a feaman’s  eye-,  being  a heavy  broad-bottom- 
ed machine,  which  draws  little  water,  and  confe- 

quently  may  be  eafily  overfet  in  a gale  of  wind.” 

View  of  Italy,  I.  22.  To  prevent  iuchan  accident,  as 
the  efficacy  of  the  holy  water  which  the  patriarch 
pours  into  the  fea,  in  allaying  dorms,  may  be  doubted 
by  feme,  the  admiral  has  a diferetionary  power  of 
podponing  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  the  bride  is 
in  the  fmalieft  degree  boiderous. 

In  the  grand  council  all  nobles  of  twenty-five  years 
of  age  may  take  their  place.  It  ufually  meets  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  large  hall  of  the  ducal  pa- 
lace. 

The  fenate,  or  pregadi,  are  a committee  of  the 
grand  council,  by  whom  they  are  chofen,  and  have 
the  management  of  the  mod  fecret  and  important  af- 
fairs of  date,  as  the  making  of  alliances,  declaring 
war,  concluding  peace,  coining  money,  impodng 
taxes,  &c.  They  conlid  of  fixty  ordinary  and  as  many 
extraordinary  members;  beddes  the  nine  procurators 
of  St.  Mark,  the  collegium,  the  doge’s  (ix  counfel- 
lors,  the  il  configlio  di  died,  the  cenfors,  the  judges 
della  quarantia  criminale,  and  other  inferior  judges  ; 
l'o  that  the  whole  fenate  condds  of  about  three  hun- 
dred perfens. 

Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  that  among  all  the  indances 
of  their  politics,  there  is  none  more  admirable  than 
the  great  fecrecy  which  reigns  in  their  public  councils. 
“ The  fenate,  fays  he,  is  generally  as  numerous  as 
our  houfe  of  commons,  if  we  oniy  reckon  the  fitting 
members,  and  yet  carries  its  refoiutions  fo  privately, 
that  they  are  feldom  known  till  they  difeover  them- 
feives  in  the  execution.  It  is  not  many  years  fince 


they  had  before  them  a great  debate  concerning  the 
puniffiment  of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  continued 
a month,  and  concluded  in  his  condemnation  ; yet 
none  of  his  friends,  nor  of  thole  who  had  engaged 
warmly  in  his  defence,  gave  him  the  lead  intimation 
of  what  was  paffing  againft  him,  till  he  was  actually 
feized,  and  in  the  hands  of  juftice.” 

The  college,  called  “ the  Seigniory,”  is  the  fupreme 
cabinet  council  of  the  date  ; it  was  originally  compofed 
of  the  doge  and  fix  councilors  only,  but  to  thofe  at 
different  periods  were  added,  dx  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil chofen  by  the  fenate,  who  were  called  Savii  (Sages) 
then  five  Savii  of  the  Terra  Firma,  whofe  more  im- 
mediate department  it  was  to  fuperintend  the  bufinefs 
of  the  towns  and  provinces  belonging  ter  the  republic, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe , particularly  what  regards 
the  troops  ; at  one  time  there  were  alfo  five  Savii  for 
maritime  affairs,  but  dnee  the  date  has  lod  its  com- 
mercial coniequence,  five  young  noblemen  are  chofen- 
by  the  fenate  every  fix  months,  who  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  feigniory  without  having  a vote,  though 
they  give  their  opinions  when  afked  : this  is  defigned 
as  an  initiation  into  public  bufinefs.  To  thefe  were 
added  the  chiefs  of  the  criminal  court  of  forty,  which 
will  be  afterward  fpoken  of.  This  college  is  at  once 
the  cabinet  council  and  the  reprefentative  of  the  re- 
public. It  gives  audience,  and  delivers  anfwers,  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  to  foreign  ambaffadors,  to 
the  deputies  of  towns  and  provinces,  and  to  the  gene- 
rals of  the  army.  It  alfo  receives  all  requeds  and  me- 
morials on  date  affairs,  fummons.  the  fenate  at  plea- 
fure,  and  arranges  the  bufinels  to  be  difeuffed  in  that 
aflcmbly. 

The  procurators  of  St.  Mark  have  not  only  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  its  library,  and 
the  records  of  the  republic  ; but  likewife  manage  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  poor  ; together  with  wills,  guar- 
dianships, the  redemption  of  the  Chridian  daves,  and 
bringing  over  rigid  creditors  to  a reafonable  competi- 
tion. Their  number  never  exceeds  nine  ; they  hold 
their  office  during  life,  and  out  of  them  the  doge  is 
generally  chofen.  The  titular  procurators  of  St. 
Mark  are  more  numerous,  the  republic  in  a fcarcity 
of  money  felling  thefe  titles. 

The  configlio  di  dieci,  or  “ council  of  ten,”  is  a. 
high  penal  court,  which  confids  of  ten  counfellors  ; 
the  doge,  who  is  prefident  ; and  his  fix  conglieri,  or 
counfellors.  Every  quarter  of  a year,  cr,  according 
to  Dr.  Moore,  every  month,  three  prefidents  of  it  are 
chofen  by  lot.  It  is  fupreme  in  all  date  crimes,  and 
poffefles  the  power  of  feizing  any  one  who  is  accufed 
before  them,  of  committing  him  to  clofe  condnement, 
and  prohibiting  all  communication  with  his  relations 
and  friends,  of  examining  and  trying  him  in  a fum- 
mary  manner,  and,  if  a majority  of  the  council  pro- 
nounce him  guilty,  of  condemning  him  to  death,  and 
they  may  order  the  execution  to  be  either  public  or 
private,  as  they  fee  proper.  This  formidable  tribu- 
nal was  edablifhed  in  the  year  1310. 

About  two  centuries  alter,  a ilill  more  defpotic 
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power  was  entrufted  to  three  individuals,  who  are  al- 
ways chofen  from  the  above  council  of  ten,  and  from 
the  court  called  the  State  Inquilition.  Thefe  inqui- 
fitors  like  wife  keep  the  keys  of  chefts  which  are 
placed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ducal  palace,  enclofed 
within  the  open  jaws  of  lion’s  heads  carved  in  the 
walls ; through  which  notes  are  conveyed  by  any  one 
who  is  difpofed  to  drop  them:  and  thus  notice  isfecretly 
given  to  the  government  of  whatever  may  concern  it 
to  know.  Such  informations  need  not  be  figned,  and 
are  therefore  generally  anonymous  ; but  if  a reward  is 
expected,  the  informer  may  at  any  time  make  himfelf 
known,  by  producing  a piece  of  paper  torn  from  the 
billet  put  into  thefe  denuncie  fecrette,  as  they  are 
called,  foas  to  tally  with  it. 

The  hilfory  of  Venice  furnifbes  a dreadful  inftance, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  laid  century,  of  a number  of 
confederated  villains,  who  concerted  their  meafuresfo 
artfully  as  to  frame  falle  accufations  againft  fome  of  the 
Venetian  nobles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  judges, 
eonvifted  them  of  treafonable  practices  againft  the 
ftate,  and  one  at  leaft  was  publicly  executed.  At 
length  the  frequency  of  accufations  created  fufpicions, 
which  led  to  a full  detection  of  the  infernal  fcheme  ; 
whereupon  every  pcftible  reparation  was  made  to  the 
names  of  the  innocent  victim,  the  honour  of  whofe 
family  was  fully  reftored,  but  the  tribunal,  which  de- 
creed the  fentence,  was  fuifered  to  pofiefs  the  fame 
unlimited  power,  and  anonymous  information  was 
only  more  cautioufly  received,  for  it  is  a political  max- 
im in  Venice , that  “ it  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
ftate  to  intimidate  every  one  even  from  the  appearance 
of  a crime,  than  to  allow  a perfon,  againft  whom  a 
prefumption  of  guilt  appears,  to  efcape,  however  in- 
nocent he  may  be.”  How  different  this  from  the 
merciful  fpirit  of  the  EngliJJj  laws,  which  hold  it  to  be 
better  that  ten  guilty  perfons  efcape  than  one  innocent 
perfon  fhould  fuffer  ! The  ufe  of  the  torture  is  ftill 
continued  in  Venice , although  at  length  laid  aftde  in 
moft  parts  of  Europe.  In  all  cafes  where  there  is  a 
difienting  voice  among  the  ftate  inquifttors,  the  bufi- 
nefs  muft  be  laid  before  the  council  of  ten  fully  aftem- 
bled.  The  ftate  inquifttors  have  keys  to  every  apart- 
ment of  the  ducal  palace,  and  can  penetrate,  when 
they  think  proper,  into  the  very  bed  chamber  of  the 
doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers. — 
Although  many  important  events  have  happened 
Cnee  the  eftablilhment  of  this  ftate  inquifition,  which 
have  greatly  affeCted  the  republic  in  its  power,  riches, 
and  extent  of  dominion,  yet  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment has  remained  much  the  fame. 

No  government  furmfhes  fo  many  inftances  of  new 
inftitutions,  defigned  to  correct  abufes  by  fuperintend- 
ing  the  conduct  of  thofe  in  power,  and  punifhing 
every  kind  and  degree  of  delinquency,  even  in  the 
higheft  officers  of  the  ftate.  Here  are  no  lefs  than 
three  courts  compofed  of  forty  members,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  moft  ancient  of  which  is  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  conduct  of  judges  in  civil  and  criminal 
caufes  i this  is  now  called  “ the  old  council  of  forty.’’ 
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Another  has  been  eftabliftied  as  a court  of  appeal  from 
the  decifions  of  all  inferior  magiftrates.  There  was 
afterward  a third  court  of  forty  to  decide  in  caufes 
without  the  city  of  Venice.  It  has  been  the  great  ob- 
ject of  attention  in  the  Venetian  republic  to  balance 
the  power  of  one  court  by  that  of  another,  and  to 
make  them  reciprocal  checks  on  each  other ; for 
which  purpofe  certain  magiftrates  are  appointed, 
whofe  foie  butinefs  is  to  iee  that  others  perform  their 
duty  upon  all  occafions. 

There  is  a particular  college,  as  hath  been  already 
intimated,  to  whofe  care  the  regulation  of  drefs  is 
committed  by  the  republic.  It  is  compofed  of  three 
magiftrates,  who  are  called  Sopra  Proveditori  alle 
Pompe.  None  are  exempted  from  the  jutifdiflion  of 
this  college,  hut  the  family  of  the.  doge,  noblemen’s 
wives  for  the  fir  ft  two  years  after  their  marriage,  and 
ftrangers.  The  former  are  however  no  farther  in- 
dulged, than  in  wearing  a pearl  necklace,  and  a gold 
fringe  at  the  bottom  of  their  gowns,  and  their  gondo- 
liers are  allowed  to  wear  ribbons  in  their  caps.  They 
are  entrufted  with  a diferetionary  power  of  levying 
fines  from  people  of  certain  profeffions  who  deal  en- 
tirely in  articles  of  luxury,  of  which  number  public 
courtefans  were  confidered.  This  profeffion  is  laid 
formerly  to  have  fiourifhed  at  Venice  in  a manner  un- 
known in  any  other  European  capital,  and  confidera- 
ble  fums  were  raifed  to  the  ftate  by  levies  upon  that 
profeffion,  but  it  has  been  fhrewdly  remarked  by  a 
late  traveller,  that  “ this  excife  l'eems  to  have  been 
puffied  beyond  what  the  trade  could  bear,  for  it  is  at 
prefent  in  a ftate  of  wretchednefs  and  decay,  the 
beft  of  the  buftnefs  being  now  carried  on,  as  it  is  faid* 
for  mere  pleafure,  by  people  who  do  not  avow  them- 
felves  of  the  profeffion.” 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  magiftracy,  the  one 
called  Avogadors,  the  other  Foreftieri.  The  firft  is 
compofed  of  three  perfons,  whofe  bufinefs  it  Is  to  fee 
that  the  laws  are  duly  executed,  fo  that  they  are  a 
kind  of  judges  of  the  judges  and  magiftrates.  The- 
Foreftieri  are  likewife  three  in  number,  whofe  buft- 
nefs it  is  to  decide  in  ail  contentions  between  citizens 
and  ftrangers. 

The  grand  chancellor  of  Venice  is  an  officer  of  great 
dignity  and  importance  •,  he  has  the  keeping  of  the 
great  feal  of  the  commonwealth,  and  is  privy  to  all 
the  fecrets  of  the  ftate  : he  is  confidered  as  the  head 
of  the  order  of  citizens*  and  his  office  is  the  moft  lu- 
crative in  the  republic  ; it  is  neceftary  that  he  be  pre- 
fent at  the  councils,  but  he  has  no  voice  in  them. 

The  Venetian  government  is  peculiarly  diftinguiflt- 
ed  for  its  punctual  and  impartial  execution  of  the 
laws ; for  this,  all  refpeft  to  individuals,  all  private 
confiderations  whatever,  and  every  compunctious 
feeling  of  the  heart  is  facrificed  ■,  to  execute  law  with 
all  the  rigour  of  juftice  is  confidered  as  the  chief  vir- 
tue of  a judge.  The  hiftory  of  V enice  furnifhes  two 
inftances  which  bear  a ftrong  fimilarity  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Brutus,  the  lirft  of  that  name,  which. 
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we  Ilia'll  give  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Moore.  In  the 
year  1 ace*  Antonio  Venter  being  doge,  his  fon  hav- 
ing committed  an  offence  of  no  great  enormity,  was 
condemned  in  a fine  of  one  hundred  ducats,  and  to 
be  imprifoned  for  a certain  time.  During  his  con- 
finement, he  fell  ficlc,  ard  petitioned  to  be  removed 
to  a purer  air.  The  doge  rejected  the  petition,  de- 
claring, that  the  fentence  mult  be  executed  literally, 
and  that  his  fon  muft  take  the  fortune  of  the  reft  in 
the  fame  lituation.  The  youth  was  much  beloved, 
and  many  applications  were  made  that  the  fentence 
might  be  foftened,  on  account  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  but  the  father  was  inexorable,  and 
the  fon  died  in  prifon.  Fifty  years  after  this,  a Ion  of 
another  doge  named  Fofcari,  being  fufpefted  of  hav- 
ing been  the  inftigator  of  the  murder  of  a fenator,  who 
was  one  of  the  council  of  ten,  was  tortured,  banifhed, 
and  on  his  application  to  the  Duke  of  Milan , foliat- 
ing him  to  exert  his  interell  for  his  recall,  was  brought 
back  toTcMcv,  for  the  purpofe  of  again  undergoing 
the  torture,  and  being  clofely  confined  in  the  ftate- 
prifon.;  and  the  only  mercy  ihewn  him  was  in  a per- 
miflxon  for  the  doge,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate 
youth,  to  pay  him  a vfit  in  his  confinement,  who,  at 
that  time,  had  held  his  office  thirty  years,  and  was 
in  a very  advanced  age.  The  father,  on  this  occafion, 
exhorted  his  fon  to  iupport  his  hard  fate  with  flrm- 
nels,  tvhilft  the  fon  protefted  not  only  his  innocence, 
but  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  fupporting  the 
confinement  to  which  he  was  doomed  : in  an  agony 
of  grief  he  threw  himfelf  at  his  father’s  feet,  implor- 
ing him  to  take  compafiion  on  a fon  whom  he  had 
ever  loved  with  the  fondeft  affection,  and  conjuring 
him  to  ule  his  influence  with  the  council  to  mitigate 
their  fentence,  that  his  fon  might  be  faved  from  the 
molt  cruel  of  all  deaths,  that  of  expiring  under  the 
confuming  torture  of  a broken  heart,  fecluded  from 
every  creature  whom  he  loved.  This  melting  inter- 
cefiion  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  father  than  to 
draw  from  him  the  following  reply:  “ My  Ton,  fub- 
mit  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  do  not  afk  of  me 
what  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  obtain  ” After  this 
interview,  the  miferable  youth  languifhed  for  a while,, 
and  then  expired  in  prifon  ; but  the  violence  which 
his  father,  as  a magiftrate,  did  to  his  paternal  feel- 
ings, terminated  his  life  fomewhat  fooner.  A fhort 
time  after  this  cataftrophe,  a Venetian  of  noble  rank, 
being  on  his  death- bed,  confeffed,  that,  urged  by  pri- 
vate refentment,  he  was  the  murderer  of  the  fenator 
whofe  afl’affination  had  given  rife  to  this  tragic  feene. 

To  an  Engljhman , the  defpotic  power  exercifed  by 
a few  nobles,  and  the  fevere  reftrictions  laid  upon  the 
people  in  refpeCt  to  difcufllng  political  fubjeCls  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  in  any  particu- 
lar inftance,  may  appear  inlupportable  grievances,  but 
as  the  form  of  government,  and  mode  of  adminifter- 
ing  it,  has  been  invariably  the  fame  for  many  fuccef- 
five  generations,  the  people  are  not  confcious  of  fuf- 
fering  any  diminution  of  happinefs  from  thence,  and 
a late  very  fenilble  obferver  of  men  and  manners  fays. 


“ Strangers  are  under  lefs  refrraint  here,  in  manv  par- 
ticulars, than  the  native  inhabitants.  I have  known 
feme,  who,  after  having  tried  moil  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe , have  preferred  living  at  Venice , on  account  of 
the  variety  of  a-mufements,  the  gentle  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  perfect  freedom  allowed  in  every 
thing,  except  that  of  blaming  the  meafures  of  govern- 
ment.” Moore’s  Account  of  Italy,  I.  250.  Thepro- 
cefs  againft  natives  who  take  that  liberty  is  fummary 
and  deciflve,  the  proceedings  are  private,  frequently 
accompanied  with  torture,  and  generally  clofed  with, 
death  ; but  when  a ftranger  ufes  the  freedom  of  cen- 
fure  againft  the  form  or  the  meafures  of  government, 
he  is  either  acquainted  by  an  officer  of  juftice  that  he 
muft  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  the  ftate,  or  he 
is  actually  condu&ed  by  fuch  an  officer  out  of  them. 

It  is  a wonderful  fadf,  that  although  an  ariftocrati- 
cal  delpotifm  prefides  in  full  energy  at  Venice , yet 
there  is  no  fuch  tiling  as  a military  eftablifhment 
\\  ithin  the  city  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  legiflature. 
'1  he  only  clafs  of  people  who  are  officially  employed 
by  government,  in  its  executive  functions,  are  called 
“ the  Shirri,”  or  bailiffs,  which  compofe  a numerous 
train  of  adherents,  feleCted  on  account  of  their  bodily 
ftrength  and  intrepidity  of  fpirit  ; but,  as  thefe  can- 
not poflefs  the  efficiency  which  military  difcipline  and 
evolutions  give  in  fuppreffing  popular  infurreCtions, 
it  is  evident  that  the  governing  power  places  its  fecu- 
rity  in  being  able,  by  its  vigilance,  to  extinguilh  a fpirit 
o£  iedition,  at  its  firft  appearance,  even  if  moderation 
and  wifdom  of  conduct  Ihould  not  be  effectual  to  pre- 
vent its  kindling.  Indeed  the  conftitution  of  Venice 
is  fuch  as  almoff  neceffarily  to  exclude  a military  ef- 
tablilhment  in  the  city,  from  the  dread  of  one  defpot 
fubverting  the  aggregate  of  defpotifm.  But  the  re- 
fources  of  force,  which  the  civil  eftablifhment  pro- 
vides, are  not  in  cafes  cf  emergency  confined  to  the 
fhirri,  lor  the  whole  body  of  gondoliers,  who  are  as 
hardy  and  fearlefs  a race  as  any  of  the  Ions  of  Nep- 
tune, are  rendered  fubfervient  10  the  purpofes  of  the 
ftate,  and  obedient  to  its  call,  both  by  habits  of  regard 
and  motives  of  intereft. 

The  bu find's  of  the  various  courts,  and  the  great 
number  of  offices  in  the  ftate,  furniih  a conftanf  em- 
ployment for  the  nobles,  and  fupply  them  with  pro- 
per objects  to  excite  induflry,  and  gratify  ambition. 
The  citizens  form  a refpeCtable  body  in  the  ftate,  and 
though  they  are  excluded  from  the  fenate,  they  may 
hold  fome  very  lucrative  and  important  offices  ; pri- 
vate property  is  no  where  better  fecured,  and  the 
commerce  of  Venice  is  ftill  conftderable,  although  it 
bears  no  proportion  to  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
manufactures  employ  all  the  induftrious  poor,  and 
prevent  that  fqualid  beggary,  that  pilfering  and  rob- 
bery, which  prevail  in  moft  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Moore,  I.  *37. 

The  principal  order  of  knighthood  is  that  of  St. 
Mark  ; the  badge  of  which  is  a large  gold  medal  pen- 
dant on  the  breaft.  On  one  fide  is  either  the  name 
of  the  reigning  duke,  or  his  image,  with  St.  Mark 

delivering 
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delivering  a ftandard  to  him  : on  the  other  a winged 
lion,  holding  in  one  paw  a naked  fword,  and  in  the 
other  a book  with  the  following  words.  Pax  tibi, 
Marce,  Evangelista  meus.  St.  Mark  being  the 
patron  of  Venice. 

The  order  of  the  Conftantine  knights  have  a crofs 
hanging  from  a gold  chain.  The  relldence  of  the 
grand  m after  is  at  Briana  near  Venice. 

The  religion  eftablifhed  bylaw  is  the  Reman  catho- 
lic ; but  Greeks , Armenians,  and  Jews  are  allowed  the 
public  exercife  of  their  worfhip  in  the  countries  of  the 
republic,  and  Proteftants,  obferving  privacy,  remain 
unmolefted.  The  pope,  after  a long  oppofition,  has 
obtruded  on  the  republic  a court  of  fpiritual  inquifiti- 
on,  the  members  of  which  are  the  pope’s  nuncio,  the 
patriarch  of  Venice,  and  inqu.fitor,  and  three  lay-af- 
fiftants ; but  the  republic  has  fo  curtailed  its  power, 
that  nothing  can  be  tranfadfed  without  the  afiiftants, 

who  lay  before  the  republic  every  cafe  of  moment 

The  cognizance  of  all  offences  againft  religion,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  licenfing  and  regulating  the  prefs  do 
not  belong  to  this  court,  but  to  the  civil  magiffrate  ; 
even  the  pope’s  bulls  and  briefs,  before  they  are  made 
public,  undergo  an  examination,  left  they  fhould  con- 
tain any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
ftate. 

At  the  head  of  the  church  is  the  patriarch  of  Ve- 
nice, who  is  always  a noble  Venetian,  chofen  by  the 
fenate,  and  though  confirmed  by  the  pope,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  papal  chair.  He  is  primate  of  Dalma- 
tia, and  of  fome  provinces  on  the  continent ; alfo  me- 
tropolitan over  the  archbifhops  of  Candia  an  d Corfu , 
and  the  bifhops  of  Chiozxa,  Torcello , and  Caorle : yet 
his  power  is  very  inconfiderable,  he  having  only  the 
difpofal  of  two  benefices  in  the  city  of  Venice,  and  be- 
ing little  regarded  by  the  clergy  out  of  it,  who  depend 
immediately  on  the  fenate. 

The  government  of  Venice  have  of  late  years  taken 
many  meafures  injurious  to  the  interefts  and  fubver- 
ftve  of  the  power  of  the  papacy  ; in  the  year  177a,  the 
fenate  palfed  a law  that  no  eceleftaftic  fhould  poilefs  a 
benefice  in  the  territory  of  that  republic  who  did  not 
refide  upon  it,  which  was  particularly  directed  againft 
cardinal  Rezzonico,  the  pope’s  nephew,  who  had 
been  invefted  with  t'"o  abbeys  : but  although  his  ho- 
linefs  exprefted  much  wrath  upon  this  occafion,  the 
fenate  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  due  obfervance  of 
their  ftatute.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  contem- 
plation to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  revenues  of 
all  the  monafteries  in  their  dominions,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  a fufficient  fum  fhall  be  appropriated 
for  their  due  maintenance,  and  the  furplus  be  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  poor  bifhopricks ; for 
which  purpofe  fome  monafteries  have  adtuaily  been 
fold  by  auction. 

In  the  year  1 768  the  republic  iffued  a decree,  for- 
bidding all  religious  orders  of  mendicants  from  receiv- 
ing any  novitiates  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  a re- 
ftridtion,  which  was  probably  defigned  to  operate  to 
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ward  the  final  fuppreflion  of  tliofe  orders  of  religious. 
At  the  fame  time  the  ftate  determined  to  fupprefs  a 
large  penfion  which  ufed  to  be  granted  by  the  repub- 
lic to  fuch  of  their  citizens  as  obtained  a cardinal’s 
hat. 

The  territories  of  the  republic  are  under  governors 
called  podeftas,  who  are  chofen  from  among  the  no- 
bility, and  hold  their  office  for  a certain  term  of 
years.  Their  fubjects  on  the  Terra  Firma  are  not  at 
all  oppreffed,  the  fenate  being  feniible  that  mild  treat- 
ment and  good  ufage  are  the  beft  policy,  and  more 
effectual  than  armies  in  preventing  revolts.  The  po- 
deftas therefore  are  not  allowed  to  abufe  their  power, 
by  treating  the  people  with  feverity  or  injuftice,  and 
thofe  governors  know  that  any  complaints  produced 
againft  them,  will  be  ferutinized  by  the  fenate  very 
carefully,  which  is  an  effectual  check  to  all  propenfity 
to  oppreffion,  and  makes  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  this  ftate,  regret  the 
chance  of  war,  which  has  deprived  them  of  the  equi- 
table government  of  their  ancient  mafters. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  republic  is  computed  at 
eight  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  Venetian  ducats. 
In  time  cf  war  both  the  nobles  and  the  other  fubjedts, 
even  the  doge  himfelf,  contribute  in  proportion  to 
their  incomes  toward  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
ftate. 

Mr.  Sharp  takes  notice  of  the  furious  manner  in 
which  public  pleaders  harangue  here,  and  fays  their 
agitation  and  fury  is  fuch  as  to  render  them  more  like 
demoniacs  than  men,  who  are  endeavouring  by  found 
reafoning,  to  convince  the  judges  and  the  audience  of 
the  juftice  of  their  client’s  caule.  Letters  from  Italy , 
P- 32- 

In  the  army  the  republic  makes  little  ufe  of  fuch  of 
their' fubjedts  as  live  under  heavy  oppreffions  : the 
flower  of  the  infantry  confifts  of  thirteen  regiments 
of  Dalmatians,  men  of  great  refolntion,  but  more  ex- 
pert in  the  exercife  of  the  fword  than  of  fire-arms. — 
The  Sivifs,  on  occafion,  furnifh  fix  thoufand  men, 
who  are  paid  by  the  republic.  In  the  year  1766,  the 
fenate  of  Venice  ordained  that  their  foldiers  fhould  be 
enlifted  for  only  fix  years,  and  not  for  lire,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  term  they  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  quit 
the  fervice. 

The  naval  force  of  the  republic  is  faid  to  confift  of 
fourteen  men  of  war,  twenty  galleafles,  and  twenty- 
five  gallies,  commanded  by  a captain-general,  who  is 
always  one  of  the  prime  nobility. 

The  dominions  of  Venice' confift  of  thofe  in  Italy,  of 
a confiderable  part  of  Dalmatia,  of  four  towns  in 
Greece,  and  of  the  iflands  of  Corfu , Pacific,  Antipachfu , 
Santa  Maura,  Guvzolari , Val  di  Compare,  Caphal'onia , 
and  Aante. 

The  Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  dutchy 
of  Venice,  the  Paduanefe,  the  peninfula  of  Rovigo,  the 
Veroncfe,  the  territories  of  Vicenza  and  Brefcia,  the 
diftridls  of  Bergamo,  Cremafco , and  the  Marca  Trevi- 
giana,  with  part  of  the  country  of  Brink*  We  fhall 
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begin  with  the  dutchy  of  Venice,  the  principal  place, 
in  which  is  t He  city  of  the  fame  name. 

Venice,  in  Italian  V:m  cm,  and  in  Latin  V e net's. i, 
the  capital  and  feat  of  the  republic,  is  lituated  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  tables  in  450  26  N.  latitude, 
and  in  1 2n  4’  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It 
makes  a very  noble  appearance  at  a diftance,  feeming, 
from  its  being  built  on  a multitude  of  very  fmall 
iflands,  to  float  on  the  lea,  or  rather,  with  its  ftately 
buildings  and  fteeples,  to  rife  out  of  it.  The  number 
of  thefe  iflands  ftill  remains  uncertain,  fome  reckon- 
ing fixty,  others  feventy-twc,  and  others  again  af- 
lerting  that  they  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  ; but  the  latter  mu  ft  comprehend  in  their 
calculation,  all  thofe  places  that  have  been  gradually 
raifed  in  the  Laguna , by  driving  piles  in  the  ground, 
and  building  on  them. 

The  Laguna , or  marfhy  lake,  which  lies  between 
the  chy  and  the  continent,  is  five  Italian  miles  in 
breadth,  and  too  fhallow  for  large  (hips  : by  the  at- 
tention of  the  republic  it  is  prevented  from  becoming 
a part  of  the  continent,  anu  from  being  ever  frozen 
fo  as  to  bear  an  army  ; hence  the  city  is  inacceffible 
on  that  fide.  Toward  the  fea  the  accefs  is  alfo 
difficult ; but  the  fafe  and  navigable.parts  are  pointed 
out  by  piles,  which  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy’s 
fleet  may  be  eafily  cut  away.  Belides,  as  a confiderable 
number  of  men  of  war  and  gallies  may  be  expe- 
ditioufly  fitted  out  for  fea  from  the  dock,  which 
contains  vaft  quantities  of  naval  ftores,  the  city  is 
fiecure  from  any  attack  either  by  land  or  water,  and 
is  fufficiently  ftrong  without  fortifications.  The  fiffi 
which  are  caught  at  the  very  doors  of  the  houfes, 
may  be  efteented  a good  prefervative  againft  a famine, 
and  the  feveral  canals  leading  to  the  city,  between 
the  fand-banks  and  marfhy  {hallows,  are,  at  a vaft 
expence,  kept  clear  of  the  mud  and  flime  brought 
with  the  flood.  The  return  of  the  fea  is  fomething 
later  here  than  every  fixth  hour,  and  it  generally 
riles  between  four  and  five  feet,  keeping  the  water 
between  the  iflands  of  the  city  in  continual  motion  : 
but  fome  of  thefe  canals  being  very  narrow,  the  mud 
is  not  fo  effectually  carried  off  as  to  prevent  ill  finells 
in  hot  weather. 

The  houfes  at  Venice  have  one  door  opening  upon 
a can?.l,  and  another  communicating with  the  ftreet, 
by  means  of  which,  and  of  the  bridges,  it  is  equally 
practicable  to  go  to  almoft  any  part  of  the  town  by 
land  or  by  water.  The  floors  of  the  houfes  are  a 
kind  of  red  plafter,  with  a brilliant  glofly  furface, 
much  more  beautiful  than  wood,  and  fecure  againft 
•the  accident  of  fire.  The.  principal  apartments  are 
on  the  fecond  floor,  the  Venetians  feldom  inhabiting 
the  firft,  which  is  often  entirely  filled  with  lumber. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow,  as  well  as  all  the  canals, -ex- 
cept that  of  Reggio,  and  what  is  called  the  grand 
canal,  over  which  the  Rialto  is  thrown,  in  its 
narroweft  part,  being  there  only  forty  paces  broad, 
near  the  middle.  Moore,  I.  43,  251,  252.  This 
canal  winds  in  a Terpentine  form  through  the  city, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts  ; it  is  one  thouland  three 


hundred  paces  lo»g.  The  ’ben:  way  of  going  up  and 
down  the  city  is  in  gondolas,  which  glide  fwittly  on 
thefe  canals. 

Over  the  fevera  canals  are  laid  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  fome  fay  above  five  hundred  bridges,  great 
and  fmall,  mod  of  them  of  ftone  : the  higheft  and 
longeft  is  the  Rialto,  juft  mentioned.  This  bridge 
confifts  of  only  a fingle  arch,  whofe  foundation  takes 
up  ninety  feet,  refting  on  twelve  thoufand  elm  piles. 
Its  arch  is  twenty-four  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the 
canal.  It  is  every  where  incrufted  with  marble,  and 
is  laid  to  have  coft  the  republic  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand-ducats.  In  the  upper  part  it  is  thirty- 
feven  common  paces  broad,  with  two  rows  of  lhops, 
forming,  as  it  were,  three  ftreets,  of  which  that  in  the 
middle  is  the  wideft  ; and  at  each  end  is  an  afeent 
of  fifty-fix  fteps.  “ The  view  from  the  Rialto,”  lays 
Dr.  Moore,  “ is  equally  lively  and  magnificent ; the 
objects  feen  from  thence  are,  the  grand  canal,  covered 
with  boats  and  gondolas,  and  flanked  on  each  fide 
with  magnificent  palaces,  churches,  and  Tpires  ; but 
this  fine  profpeft  is  almoft  the  only  one  in  Venice 
Account  of  Italy,  I.  44.  The  many  fmall  bridges 
with  their  fteps  are  not  a little  troublefome  and 
dangerous  to  foot  paflengers,  very  few  of  the  bridges 
having  any  fence  on  either  fide.  From  the  quantity 
of  water  with  which  Venice  is  lurrounded,  gnats 
fwarm  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  become  an  intolerable 
nuifance,  and  the  canals  at  low  water  are  frequently 
very  offenfive  in  the  fummer  feafon.  Sharp,  30. 

The  city  of  Veni'ce  is  about  fix  Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  feventy  pariffi  churches 
belides  others,  fifty-four  convents  of  monks,  twenty- 
fix  nunneries,  feventeen  rich  hofpitals,  eighteen 
oratories,  forty  religious  fraternities  with  their  chapels, 
fifty-three  fquares,  one  hundred  and  fixty-five  marble, 
and  twenty-three  brafs  ftatues.  The  buildings  are 
indeed  all  of  ftone,  but  the  greater  part  make  a very 
mean  appearance  ; fo  that  the  city,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  elegance,  is  inferior  to  many  others.  It  is  true, 
St.  Mark’s  fquare  is  very  fine,  as  are  alfo  the  feveral 
ftately  marble  palaces  that  border  upon  the  great 
canal,  though  moft  of  them  are  of  Gothic  architecture. 
In  the  churches  and  convents  the  paintings  are  moft 
admirable  ; for  in  thefe  Venice  furpaffes  even  Rome 
itfelf.  Here  are  alfo  two  academies  of  painting. 

This  city,  from  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  facility  of  carriage,  is  well 
fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  provi lions.  The  fpring 
water  being  very  indifferent  in  moft  places,  almoft 
every  houfe  has  a ciftern,  into  which  the  rain  water 
is  conveyed  from  the  roof,  and  clarified  by  being 
filtrated  through  fand.  Water  is  alfo  brought  from 
the  river  Brenta,  and  preferved  in  the  ci  (terns. 

From  this  general  iketch  of  the  city,  we  fliall  now 
proceed  to  a particular  defeription.  In  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  city  was  divided  into  fix 
parts,  called  Seftiers,  of  which  the  three  firft  lie  on 
the  eaft  and  north  fides  ; and  the  three  others  to  the 
weft  and  fouth  of  the  great  canal,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready oblerved,  divides  the  city  into  two  principal  parts. 

The 
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The  firft,  named  Seftieria  St.  Marco,  particularly 
•contains  St.  Mark’s  fquare,  with  the  adjacent  build- 
ings. This  fquare,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  city,  is 
on  the  fhcrteft  fide  two  hundred  and  forty  paces 
long,  and  feventy-five  broad,  from  the  ducal  palace 
fouthward  of  the.  canal  Della  Gieudeca.  The  ducal 
palace  toward  the  water-fide,  and  St.  Mark’s  palace, 
are  entirely  Gothic ; but  on  the  fide  of  the  fmall 
canal,  and  in  the  court,  the  architecture  is  modern, 
and  chiefly  marble.  This  ftru£ture  not  only  ferves 
for  the  refidence  of  the  doge,  but  there  are  alfo  halls 
and  chambers  for  the  fenate,  and  all  the  different 
councils  and  tribunals.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
a fpacious  ftair-cafe,  called,  “ The  Giants  Stairs,” 
on  account  of  the  two  colofial  ftatues  of  Mars  and 
Neptune,  which  are  placed  at  the  top,  of  white 
marble  ; the  work  of  Sanfovino  : thefe  are  intended 
to  reprefent  the  naval  and  military  power  of  this  ftate. 

The  fineft  ornaments  in  the  council  chamber  and 
ether  apartments,  are  the  paintings  of  the  great 
mailers  : Particularly  in  the  deling  of  the  cou-ncil- 

chamber  are  the  mafter-pieces  of  Palma,  and  of 
Tintoret.  But  the  lined  piece  among  all  the  paintings 
in  this  palace,  is  the  taking  of  the  fortrefs  of  Zara. 

The  arlenal  of  Venice  is  between  two  and  three 
miles  in  compafs,  and  is  a place  of  drength.  On  its 
ramparts  are  placed  many  fmall  watch-towers,  where 
centinels  are  condantly  ftationea.  Like  the  arfenal 
at  Toulon , it  is  at  once  a dock-yard,  and  repofitory 
for  naval  and  military  dores.  Here  the  Venetians 
build  their  fhips,  cad  their  cannon,  make  their  cables, 
fails,  anchors,  &c.  The  arms  are  arranged  here  in 
large  rooms,  which  are  divided  into  narrow  walks 
bv  long  walls  of  mulkets,  pikes,  and  halberts. 
Moore,  I.  21. 

In  the  palace  is  alfo  a fmall  arfenal,  where  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  loaded  mulkets  are  always  kept  in 
readinefs,  that  in  cafe  of  an  infurredicn  of  the  people, 
the  doge  and  the  nobility  may  make  ufe  of  them 
for  their  defence ; for  this  purpofe  the  council- 
chamber  has  a communication  through  a door  with 
the  armoury,  and  every  three  months  thefe  pieces 
are  frefii  loaded.  Among  other  curiofities  in  this 
arfenal  are  two  little  datues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  cut 
with  a knife  out  of  an  uncommon  kind  of  wood  by 
Albert  Durer,  during  his  confinement  (about  the  year 
it; i o)  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  his  liberty. 
PI  ere  is  alfo  a mod  curious  lantern  of  rock  crydal,  for 
which  a yearly  penfion  of  four  hundred  ducats  was 
ordered  to  the  inventor,  and  his  heirs  to  the  fourth 
generation.  Toward  St.  Mark’s  church  is  a ftatue  of 
Francis  Maria  duke  of  Urbino,  and  at  the  church 
two  others  of  Adam  and  Eve.  From  the  palace 
there  is  a covered  bridge  of  communication  to  a date 
prifon,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  canal.  Prifoners 
pafs  to  and  from  the  courts  over  this  bridge,  which  is 
named  Ponte  Del  Sofniri.  Moore,  I.  53. 

The  lower  gallery  of  the  palace  on  the  fide  onpefite 
St.  Mark’s  fquare,  together  with  the  hall  under  the 
new  Procurotie,  is  called  “ The  Broglio.”  Here  at 
a certain  hour  of  the  day  the  nobility  walk,  and  no 
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Venetiatl  of  an  inferior  rank  mud  he  feen  there  ; 
though  a foreigner,  being  fuppofed  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  codotn,  is  not  dy fired  to  quit  the  place. 
That  part  of  St.  Mark’s  fquare  between  the  two 
buildings  and  the  piazza  receives  an  additional  orna- 
ment from  two  pillars  of  oriental  granite,  on  one  of 
which  dands  St.  Mark’s  lion  in  brafs,  and  on  the 
other  a marble  datuc  of  St.  Theodore.  Between  thefe 
is  the  place  for  the  public  execution  of  malefactors, 
through  which  no  nobleman  pafies.  A galley  com- 
pletely rigged  and  armed  lies  clofe  to  the  Broglio, 
for  the  defence  of  the  ducal  palace,  on  any  hidden 
emergency.  What  is  called  “ the  Broglio,”  is  a 
piazza  under  the  palace  ; here  the  noble  Venetians 
walk  and  converfe  : it  is  only  here,  at  council,  or  the 
opera,  that  they  have  any  opportunities  of  meeting, 
for  they  feldom  vifit  openly,  or  in  a familiar  way, 
at  each  other’s  liGufes  ; and  fecret  meetings  would  be 
dangerous,  as  the  ftate  inquifitors  would  foon  take 
cognizance  of  them.  They  choofe  therefore  to  tranf- 
aEt  their  bufinefs  on  this  public  walk. 

Contiguous  to  the  north  part  of  the  doge’s  palace 
is  St.  Mark’s  church,  which  is  alfo  ftvled  “ the  doge’s 
chapel.”  Its  materials  juftly  entitle  it  to  be  called 
magnificent,  it  being  both  on  the  out  and  infide 
covered  with  fine  marble : but  the  architecture  is  of 
a mixed  kind,  moftly  Gothic,  although  rnanycf  the 
pillars  are  of  the  Grecian  orders  ; thofe  which  fupport 
the  roof  are  of  marble ; the  building  is  crowned  with 
five  domes.  The  belt  part  of  it  are  the  Mofaic 
paintings.  That  front  of  the  church  which  looks 
toward  the  palace,  has  five  brafs  gates,  with  hif- 
torical  bas-relievos  ^ over  the  principal  gate  are 
placed  the  four  famous  horfes,  faid  to  be  the  work- 
manfhip  of  Lycippus ; thefe  were  given  to  the  emperor 
Nero,  by  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.  The  fiery 
fpirit  of  their  countenances,  and  their  animated  atti- 
tudes, nobly  exprefs  their  deftination,  they  being  de- 
figned  to  reprefent  the  horfes  of  the  chariot  of  the 
fun.  They  were  removed  from  Rome  to  Conjlantino- 
ple , and  placed  in  the  Hyppodrome  by  Conftantine, 
where  they  remained  until  the  taking  of  that  capital 
by  the  French  and  Venetians , in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  conveyed  to 
Venice,  and  placed  in  their  prefent  fiiuation.  The 
treafury  of  the  church  is  very  rich  in  gold  and 
jewels,  as  well  as  abounding  in  relics.  Dr.  Moore 
enumerates  the  following  articles  among  the  latter, 
which  were  fhewn  him,  viz.  eight  pillars  from 
Solomon’s  temple  at  Jerufalem , a piece  of  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  veil,  fome  of  her  hair,  and  a fmall  portion  of 
her  milk ; the  knife  ufed  by  our  Saviour  at  his  Lift 
fupper  ; one  of  the  nails  of  the  crofs,  and  a few  drops 
of  his  blood.  They  likewife  bbaft  of  poffefiing  a 
pifture  of  the  virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke.  Here  is 
a famous  manufeript  of  the  gofpel  of  St.  Mark  ; hut 
the  dampnefs  of  the  place  has  fpoiied  it  to  nich  a de- 
gree, that  it  is  fofar  from  being  legible,  that  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  be  written  in  Latin  or  Greek. 
The  celebrated  poet  Petrarch,  who  reikledfor  feme 
time  at  Venice,  made  a prefent  to  the  republic  cf  lr.s 
U u u col- 
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collection  of  books,  which  at  that  time  was  reckoned 
very  valuable,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
library  of  St.  Mark’s.  Before  the  church  are  three 
large  mails  fixed  on  brafs  pedcftals,  on  which,  at 
feftivals,  filken  flags  are  hoifted.  Thefe  ftandanls 
are  in  memory  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Cyprus, 
Candin,  and  Negropont , which  once  belonged  to  this 
republic  ; the  three  crowns  are  ftill  kept  in  the 
ducal  palace,  though  the  territories  have  long  becnlofl. 

Oppofite  to  the  ducal  palace  is  a noble  building, 
called  the  Procurative  Nouove,  which  takes  up  an 
entire  flde  of  St.  Mark’s  fquare.  In  it  maybe  leen 
the  public  library  and  raufeum  of  antiquities.  The 
former  is  prized  for  the  colleftion  of  Greek  manu- 
feripts  left  to  the  republic  by  cardinal  Beflarion  : 
the  mufeum  contains  a multitude  of  Greek  and  Roman 
marble  ftatues,  all  highly  finifhed.  Adjoining  to 
the  Procuratie  Nouove  is  the  Procurable  Vecchie, 
which  takes  up  the  other  fide  of  St.  Mark’s  fquare, 
or  place,  as  far  as  St.  Geminiano’s  church.  Thefe 
buildings  are  called  procuraties,  from  the  procurators 
of  St  Mark’s  church  refiding  in  them.  The  old  pro- 
curable is  built  of  black  marble,  the  new  of  the  pietra 
dura  of  IJlria.  The  church  of  St.  Geminiana  is  an 
elegant  piece  of  architecture,  by  Sanfovino.  Facing 
the  angle  formed  by  the  New  Procurable  ftands  an 
infulated  fquare  tower,  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  the  afeent  within  is  fuch  that  one  may 
fafely  ride  both  up  and  down.  On  the  fpire  at  the 
top  hands  an  angel  of  wood  fixteen  feet  high,  covered 
with  gilt  brafs.  At  the  foot  of  this  tower  is  a fmall 
neat  building  of  marble,  called  “The  Loggietta,” 
where  fome  of  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark  conftant- 
lv  attend  to  do  buiinefs.  “ Some  people,’’  fays  Dr. 
Moore,  “ are  of  opinion  that,  particularly  when  the 
grand  council,  or  the  fenate  are  afiembled,  thefe 
procurators  are  placed  there,  as  ibate  centinels,  to 
give  warning  in  cafe  of  any  appearance  of  difeontent 
or  commotion  among  the  populace,  which  mu  ft  ne- 
ceflarily  (hew  itfelf  at  this  place,  as  there  is  no  other 
in  Venice  where  a mob  could  a {Terrible.”  Account  of 
Italy,  I.  49- 

St.  Mark’s  place,  or  fquare,  in  an  evening  is  crowd- 
ed with  a mixed  and  motley  multitude  of  natives 
and  foreigners,  fenators  and  citizens:  or,  as  Dr. 
Moore  humoroufiy  exprefles  it,  “ Jews,  Turks,  and 
Chrijlians  ; lawyers,  knaves,  and  pickpockets  ; moun- 
tebanks, old  women  and  pbyficians ; women  of 
quality  with  rnalks;  ftrumpets  barefaced;  fenators, 
citizens,  gondoliers;  in  Jhort,  people  of  every  cha- 
racter and  condition.” 

The  principal  churches  in  this  divifion  are  thofe  of 
St.  Moles  and  St.  Maria  Zobenigo.  Of  the  palaces 
by  the  great  canal,  one  of  the  nroft  ftately  is  that  of 
Pefaro.  This  quarter  has  a communication  by  a 
bridge  with  that  of  St.  Pauolo  over  tire  Rialto,  and 
near  jt  is  the  German-houje , in  which  is  merchandize, 
confiened  to  or  from  Germany , and  in  it  the  Pro- 
t eft  ants  perform  divine  fervice. 

The  n<  xt  divifion,  called  Seftiere  de  Caftello,  con- 
joins the  magnificent  churches  of  St.  Zaccaria,  St. 
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Giovannie  Paolo,  with  the  neighbouring  Dommic3.n 
convents,  the  Scuola  di  St.  Marco,  the  hofpital  Li 
Mandicanti  with  its-  church,  St.  Giuftina,  St.  Fran- 
cefco  della  vignia,  St.  Pietro  de  Cafteilo,  called  the 
patriarchate,  and  the  ducal  feminary.  Here  is  alfo. 
the  celebrated  arfenal,  or  dock,  which  is  two  Italian 
miles  and  a half  in  circuit,  walled  and  moated,  with 
twelve  towers  along  its  walls,  and  within  the  inclofure 
a great  variety  of  buildings,  in  which  eyery  thing 
requifite  for  a land  or  fea  armament  is  kept  in  readi- 
nefs.  Thefe  buildings  confift  of  an  armoury,  ftore- 
houfes  for  iron-work,  oars,  cordage,  bullets,  tar, 
hemp,  canvas,  guns,  &c.  A rope-houfe,  a falt-petre- 
houfe,  fmith’s  forges,  a foundry,  bafons,  and  (lips 
for  building  of  fhips  and  gailies.  Within  it  lie  the 
men  of  war,  frigates,  gailies,  gallafles,  and  galliots. 
The  workmen  commonly  amount  to  upwards  of  a 
thoufand  ; they  conftantly  live  iuthe  dock,  and  ruoft 
of  them  were  born  there. 

The  third  divifion  of  the  city  is  named  “The 
Seftiere  di  Canale  Regio,”  and  has  many  churches, 
one  of  the  fineft  of  which  is  the  Padri  Giefiti,  or 
Jefuits,  now  lecularized.  Among  the  multitude  of 
fine  piflures  with  which  this  church  is  adorned,  the 
moft  admired  are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence, 
by  Titian ; the  Circumcifion  and  Afcenfion,  by 
Tintoret;  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptift,  by  old 
Palma ; and  the  Virgin  Mary  vifiting  her  coufin 
Elizabeth,  by  Andrea  Sclfiavone.  The  veftry  is  en- 
tirely painted  by  Palma. 

In  this  divifion  is  alfo  the  theatre,  and  in  this 
quarter  live  the  Jews,  who  amount  to  about  fifteen 
hundred,  and  arc  diftinguilhed  by  wearing  a bit  of 
red.  cloth  on  their  hats. 

The  fourth  divifion  of  the  city  contains  nothing 
remarkable.. 

The  fifth,  called  the  Seftiere  di  St.  Pauolo,  contains 
the  exchange,  the  bank,  the  Francifcan  church,  the- 
fplendid  chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  &c. 

And  the  fixth,  named  the  Seftiere  di  Dorfo  duro, 
has  many  magnificent  churches,  adorned  with  the 
moft  beautiful  iculpture  and  paintings. 

“ The  church  called  Redentore,”  fays  Sharp,  “ is 
a curious  inftance  of  the  power  of  art ; for  though  it 
is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  rich  and  expenfive 
churches  ; as  it  abounds  neither  in  gold  nor  marble, 
yet  the  fimplicity  and  elegance  of  its  ftrufture  mult 
have  a powerful  effeift  on  a perfon  the  moment  he 
enters  it,  and  is  a proof  how  defervediy  Palladio  is 
admired,  and  how  poffible  it  is  to  tafte  the  beauty  of 
proportion  and  delign,  without  having  ftudied  the 
rudiments  of  art.”  Account  of  Italy,  p.  13. 

There  are  four  convents  in  Venice , to  which  four 
hofpitals  are  annexed  that  give  names  to  the  convents. 
They  are  of  a very  lingular  inftitution  in  one  article, 
being  open  for  the  reception  of  a certain  number  of 
poor  young  women,  who  are  thoroughly  inftrufled  in 
both  vocal  and  inftrumental  muftc.  Thefe  exhibit  to 
the  public,  gratis,  in  the  churches,  on  particular  days 
of  the  week,  and  on  fome  feftivals,  when  they  draw 
large  audiences.  'The  condition  on  which  they  re- 
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ceive  their  education,  is  to  remain  in  the  convent  un- 
til their  talents  (Hall  induce  fome  man  to  marry  them; 
and  as  this  happens  very  rarely,  they  generally  fing  on 
till  their  voices  are  loft,  and  their  names  are  forgot- 
ten. Sharp,  p.  28. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  theatres  at  Venice , in- 
cluding the  opera-houfes.  Y ou  pay  a fmali  matter  at 
the  door  for  admittance  into  the  pit,  at  the  front  of 
which,  next  the  orcheftra,  rows  of  chairs  are  placed, 
the  feats  of  which  fold  up  to  their  backs,  and  are 
fattened  by  a lock.  When  a perfon  pitches  upon  a 
particular  feat,  he  pays  fomething  more,  and  the 
door-keeper  unlocks  it.  Good  company  are  feated 
here,  but  the  back  part  of  the  pit  is  filled  with  foot- 
men, and  gondoliers  in  their  common  working 
clothes.  The  nobility  and  gentry  retain  boxes  by 
the  year  ; other  boxes  are  let  to  ftrangers  at  rates 
that  vary  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
the  piece  to  be  performed.  A Venetian  playhoufe 
has  a difinal  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  people  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  brilliancy  of  thofe  of  London.  The 
ftage,  however,  is  well  illuminated,  and  when  peo- 
ple in  the  boxes  choofe  to  be  feen  themlelves,  they 
order  lights  into  their  box.  It  is  common,  between 
the  adls,  for  ladies,  mafked,  to  walk  about  the  back 
part  of  the  pit  with  their  cavalieri  ferventes,  who 
view  the  company  through  their  glafies.  The  mufic 
of  the  opera  here  is  reckoned  as  fine  as  any  in  Italy  ; 
the  dramatic  and  poetical  parts  of  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions are  little  regarded  ; the  poet  may  fall  into  as 
many  inconfiftencies  as  he  pleafes,  for  if  the  mufic  is 
relilhed,  the  lpedlators  do  not  regard  the  abfurdities 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  compofition.  Moore,  I. 
216. 

Round  the  city  of  Venice  are  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  fmali  ifiands,  fome  of  which  have  handfome 
gardens,  walks,  and  beautiful  churches.  One  of  the 
principal  of  thefe  is  St.  Murano,  a populous  ifland 
about  a mile  from  Venice j it  has  its  own  magiftrates, 
but,  like  the  reft,  is  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
city.  In  it  are  fifteen  churches,  of  which  St.  Peter’s, 
the  principal,  belongs  to  the  Dominicans.  In  this 
illand  the  famous  large  looking- glaftes  are  made,  and 
other  curious  glafs-work  performed.  From  hence  all 
Europe  was  formerly  fupplied  with  looking-glafles, 
but  now  tire  French  caft  looking-glafles  at  St.  Gob  in, 
of  a larger  fize  than  the  Venetians  can  produce,  who 
{fill  retain  the  old  practice  of  blowing  the  metal. 
The  manufacture  of  large  mirrors  has  likewife  been 
introduced  to  England  with  fuccefs,  a company  having 
been  incorporated,  and;  a manufactory  eredted  in 
Lancajhire  about  the  year  1772.  But  though  Venice 
is  now  rivalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  this  manufacture, 
it  is  very  far  from  having  funk  into  infignificance. 
The  Murano  glafs-makers  furnifh  Italy  with  bottles 
and  glaftes  : here  are  made  the  thin  Florentine  oil  and 
wine  bottles,  which  are  fold  at  fo  low  a price,  that 
they  are  fent  to  the  parts  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Appenines  on  the  banks  of  the  mules.  The  ifland  of 
Murino  is  luppofed  to  contain  about  twenty  thoufand 
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inhabitants.  There  is  likewife  a cryftal-glafs  manu- 
facture at  Venice , where  a great  variety  of  glafs  en- 
amelling frits  are  made,  and  glafs  trinkets,  called 
margaratini,  which  are  worn  by  women  of  inferior 
rank  as  ornaments  and  rofaries.  Moore,  i.  28 — 30. 
Ferber,  p.  31. 

There  is  alfo  a good  China  pottery  here,  the  clay 
for  which  is  procured  from  fome  fmali  hills  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  ferves  likewife  for  a fimilar  manufacture 
at  Florence ; it  poflefles  fufficient  finenefs  and  white- 
nefs,  but  wants  that  foft  lubricity  and  fhining  quality 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  beft  China  clays.  Ferber’s 
Travels,  p.  32. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  abbe  Fortis, 
a native  of  Venice , in  his  tour  with  the  biftiop  of  Derry , 
now  earl  of  Brijlol,  fays  he  law,  in  feveral  places, 
clear  indications  of  the  riling  of  the  level  of  the  Ad- 
riatic ; of  which  rifing,  from  the  Roman  to  the  pre- 
feat time,  both  Manfrede  and  Zandrini  were  per- 
fuacled,  though  now  it  is  denied  by  fome  without 
any  reafonable  foundation,  but  rather  in  diredt  op- 
pofition  to  facts.  Travels  into  Dalmatia , p.  278. 
What  we  have  faid  of  Ancona , p.382,  may  ferve  to 
ftrengthen  this  opinion,  which  is  likewife  fupportecl 
by  Ferber  and  Raipe,  two  naturalifts  of  high  repu- 
tation : the  one  fays,  that  in  digging  at  Venice 
three  different  pavements  are  frequently  found,  tw® 
of  which  are  below  the  prefent  pavement ; this  has 
been  particularly  noticed  in  St.  Mark’s  place,  and  i« 
fuppofed  to  have  been  an  artificial  elevation  of  th® 
city,  to  counteract  the  effedts  of  the  elevation  of  the 
level  of  thefea.  Rafpe  accounts  for  this  by  the  fand, 
clay,  and  other  fubftonces  which  the  rivers,  when 
fvvelled  by  rains,  or  fudden  thaws  of  fnow,  carry 
away  from  the  hills,  and  difeharge  into  the  fea ; be- 
fides  which  large  rocks,  and  even  ifiands,  have  been 
abforbed  in  that  mafs  of  water ; but  fuch  a caufa 
feems  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  effedt,  and  natural- 
ifts have  obferved,  that  the  fea  recedes,  in  much  the 
fame  proportion,  in  the  Baltic.  But  after  all  that  has 
been  written  upon  this  curious  fubject,  the  matter 
ftill  remaining  hypothetical,  lefiens  its  probability, 
and  the  inftances  mentioned  of  the  elevation  of  the 
city  may  poffibly  have  arifen  from  another  caufe, 
namely,  the  collective  weight  and  preffure  of  a 
large  {tone  built  city,  railed  on  a fv/ampy  fpot  of 
ground. 

The  bank  of  Venice  was  eftabliftied  long  before 
any  other  exafted,  nor  can  the  date  of  its  eftablifh- 
ment  be  certainly  fixed.  From  it  the  banks  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Amflerdam , and  Hamburgh , probably  took 
their  rife,  although  fome  of  the  regulations  cf  this 
bank  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  for  it  is  enadted  by  the  ftate, 
that  all  payments  of  wholefale  merchandize,  and  of 
bills  of  exchange,  {hall  be  in  bank  notes  ; that  all 
debtors  fliall  be  obliged  to  carry  their  money  to  this 
bank,  and  all  creditors  receive  their  money  for  it ; 
but  this  never  extended  to  retail  tranfadtions,  and 
probably  fuch  regulations  reflecting  commercial  deal- 
ings are  become  in  a good  meafttre  obfoleto,  fo  far 
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as  refpefls  the  obligation  to  t ran  fact  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  bank.  “ The  Venetians fays 
the  abbe  Raynal,  “ were  the  firft  people  who  found 
out  the  fecret  ot  attaching  rich  individuals  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  government,  by  inviting  them  to  invert  fome 
part  of  their  fortune  in  public  funds.”  Hift.  Pol. 
liv.  i.  In  the  year  17 66,  the  intereft  for  motley 
verted  in  this  hank  was  reduced  to  four  percent,  and 
thofe  creditors  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  of  that 
rate,  received  their  principal  in  money. 

The  V enetians  have  an  unquertionable  claim  to 
the  honour  of  having  fail  difcovered  the  empire, 
of  China.  Mark  Paul,  a native  of  that  country, 
travelled  thither  by  land,  but  the  account  which  he 
gave  on  his  return  was  confidered  as  fabulous,  until 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  tefthnony  of  Al- 
buquerque, the  Portuguefe  admiral. 

The  trade  of  Venice  in  cloth,  efpecially  fcarlet, 
filk,  fluff-,  and  looking-glafles,  is  ftill  very  confider- 
able.  Here  are  alfo  manufactured  gold  and  filver 
fluffs,  for  which  they  have  a good  market  in  the- 
Levant ; and  likewife  brocatellas,  a kind  of  ftuff-like 
brocade,  made  of  coarfe  filk,  and  much  ufed  for 
carpets.  In  the  year  1759,  the  number  of  fhips,  of 
different  burdens,  which  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Venice,  amounted  to  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty  one.  Its  population  was  reckoned  by  a French 
calculator,  in  1778,  to  be  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand,  which  is  ten  thoufand  more  than  Ur. 
Moore’s  ertimate.  I.  43.  Like  other  European  cities, 
the  number  of  deaths  exceed  the  births ; in  1759, 
the  excefs  was  fix  hundred  and  fixty,  but  in  17 66 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty-feven. 

An  agricultural  fociety  is  efhblifhed  here,  called 
Ci  The  Magiftrato  d’  Agricultural’  and  Mr.  Ferbcr  re- 
lates that  improvements  in  hulbandry  are  become  the 
favourite  objecls  of  purfuit  at  Venice,  and  feveral 
Oeconmical  Societies  are  eftablifhed  in  different  pro- 
vinces, which  correfpond  with  this.  To  encourage 
fuch  purfuits,  confiderable  prizes  are  given  for  the 
bell  dilfertations  on  the  fubjeCt.  Travels  through 
Italy,  p.  28.  Two  periodical  literary  journals  are 
likewife  publifhed  here;  one  of  which  is  confined 
to  publications  on  natural  hiftorv,  the  other  takes 
a general  furvey  of  the  literary  productions  of 
Europe.  Signior  Giacomo  Morofini,  a noble  Vene- 
tian, as  a fine  botanical  garden  near  Venice,  and  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  in  its  three  divi- 
fions  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  foil'd.  The  vaft  and 
valuable  library  of  books  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pinelii  of  Venice,  and  his  anceftors  in  fucceffive  gene- 
rations, which  has  lately  been  removed  from  thence, 
and  fold  in  London,  befpeaks  the  noble  pafiion 
for  learning  which  individuals  of  this  ftate  pof- 
fefs. 

Wee  was  the  'place,  according  to  Mr.  Howard 
\v  . _ e lazarettos,  for  the  purpole  of  performing 
quarantine,  were  firft  eftablifhed.  Here  is  a new 


lazaretto,  at  which  that  benevolent  traveller  per- 
formed quarantine.  The  room  to  which  he  was  at 
firft  conduced  was  very  dirty,  full  of  vermin,  and 
without  table,  chair,  or  bed.  This  new  lazaretto  is 
chiefly  afligned  to  Turks  and  folcliers,  and  the  crews- 
of  thofe  fhips  which  have  the  plague  on  board.  Mr. 
Howard  was  afterward,  on  the  reprefentation  of  the 
Britijh  conful,  conducted  to  the  old  lazaretto,  which 
is  nearer  the  city.  Here  the  apartment  allotted  him 
conftfted  of  an  upper  and  a lower  room,  both  which 
■were  no  lefs  difagreeable  and  offienfive  than  the  for- 
mer. He  chofe  to  lie  in  the  lower  room,  on  a brick- 
floor,  where  he  was  almoft  furrounded  with  water. 
After  fix  days  the  prior  removed  him  to  an  apart- 
ment confuting  of  four  rooms,  but  they  were  with- 
out furniture,  very  dirty,  and  no  lefs  offenfive  than, 
the  fick-wards  of  the  worft  hofpital.  The  walls  of 
the  chamber  not  having  been  cleaned  probably  for 
half  a century,  were  faturated  with  infedlion  ; waffl- 
ing them  with  boiling  water  had  no  effect  in  remov- 
ing the  offenfive  finell ; fo  that  our  traveller’s  appe- 
tite failed  him,  and  he  concluded  himfelf  in  danger 
of  being  feized  with  the  flow  hofpital  fever.  At 
length  our  traveller  having  procured  l'ome  frefh  lime, 
by  means  of  the  BritiJIj  conful,  he  caufed  his  room  to 
be  white -wafhed  with  it,  flaked  in  boiling  water  ; al- 
though this  operation  was  oppofed  by  itrong  preju- 
dices. This  rendered  the  room  fweet  and  frelh,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  laza- 
retto. Howard’s  Account  of  Lazarettos. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  give  a defeription  of  the 
feveral  countries  iubjecl  to  Venice. 

SECT.  XL 

The  Paduano  or  1'aduan. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent,  with  a particular  Defeription 
of  the  City  of  Padua,  and  a concife  account  of  Al- 
bano  and  Rovigo. 

THE  Paduan,  or  territory  of  Padua,  is 
called  by  the  Italians  Paduano,  and  is  a part  of  Lom- 
bardy ; it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Trevifano,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Dogado,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Polejlno , 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Veronefe  and  Vicentino ; ex- 
tending about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-five 
in  breadth. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  fpots  in  Italy ; and 
the  country  is  adorned  with  a great  number  of  beau- 
tiful villas  and  gardens:  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  ftorms, 
and  thofe  which  blow  from  the  fea,  particularly,  are 
extremely  violent. 

Padua,  in  Latin  Pat  avium,  is  an  ancient  and  large 
city  on  the  Brenta , lituated,  according  to  Dr.  Mailce- 
lyne’s  tables,  in  450  22' N.  latitude,  and  1 i°  55' E. 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  inhabitants  boaft 
that  the  republic  of  Venice  owes  its  origin  and  rife  to 
1 their 
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their  city  ; but  it  is  now  fome  centuries  fince  Padua 
has  been  brought  under  the  Venetian  yoke,  which 
lias  occaiioned  it  greatly  to  decline  from  its  former 
fplendor ; fo  that  at  prefent  it  fcarcely  contains  forty 
thoufand  inhabitants.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  dirty ; but  almoft  all  the  houfes  ftand 
upon  porticoes,  under  which  one  may  walk  without 
being  incommoded  either  by  the  fun  or  rain.  When 
the  town  was  well  inhabited,  and  in  a flourifhing 
condition,  this  mode  of  building  gave  it  a magnifi- 
cent appearance,  but  in  its  prefent  decayed  ftate, 
thefe  porticoes  rather  increafe  the  fombre  appearance 
of  the  place.  The  city  contains  twenty-fix  parifh 
churches,  twenty-three  convents  of  monks,  eighteen 
nunneries,  four  good  hofpitals,  and  is  a bi  (hop’s- 
fee. 

The  principal  church  is  that  of  the  Frarclfcans,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Anthony,  on  account  of  the  exceflive 
veneration  paid  by  the  Paduans  to  this  fuppofed  faint. 
It  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Juno,  and 
is  very  fpacious,  full  of  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones, 
paintings,  gildings,  fculpture,  and  every  other  kind 
of  magnificence.  The  pavement  is  of  marble  of  va- 
rious colours ; the  choir  is  adorned  with  white  and 
red  marble,  and  the  benches,  which  are  very  fine, 
are  embellifiied  over  head  withbafs  reliefs  in  eighteen 
brafs  pannels,  by  Sanfovin,  reprefenting  feveral  paf- 
fages  of  the  life  of  Chriff,  and  are  very  much  ad- 
mired : but  the  richeft  part  of  this  church  is  the 
chapel,  which  contains  his  body,  and  is  entirely 
lined  with  white  marble.  “ In  the  chapel  of  this 
faint,”  fays  Keyfler,  “ I faw  burning  above  fifty 
large  filver  lamps,  and  one  of  gold  ; together  with 
two  very  large  filver  candlefticks  Handing  on  pede- 
flals  of  white  marble.  St.  Anthony’s  coffin  is  of 
ferpentine  ftone,  and  lies  under  the  altar,  which  is 
adorned  with  feven  angels  of  bronze,  and  fome  ex- 
quiiite  fculpture ; and,  indeed,  the  chapel  has  in 
every  refpecft  but  few  equals.  On  one  fide  of  it  are 
fhewn  two  wax  flambeaux,  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  fixed  in  iron  work.  Thefe  are  faid 
to  have  been  offered  by  a treacherous  Turk , with  a 
defign  to  blow  up  the  chapel,  by  means  of  fire- 
works concealed  in  them  ; but  it  feems  St.  Anthony 
prevented  the  calamity  ; for  thefe  flambeaux  being 
lighted,  he  cried  out  aloud  three  times  from  his  cof- 
fin, that  they  fhould  be  put  out,  which  occaiioned 
a farther  examination  of  the  flambeaux,  and  thus 
the  villainous  plot  was  difcovered.  St.  Anthony’s 
remains  are  faid  continually  to  emit  a moll:  fragrant 
perfume,  which  is  chiefly  fmelt  at  a crevice  behind 
the  altar  ; and  it  is  faid  that  this  perfume  is  ftronger 
in  the  morning  than  the  evening.”  Dr.  Moore  has 
the  following  remark  on  this  phenomenon  : “ Pious 
catholics  believe  this  to  be  the  natural  effluvia  of  the 
faint’s  body ; while  heretics  aflert,  that  the  perfume 
(for  fuch  there  certainly  i,s)  proceeds  from  certain  bal- 
fams  rubbed  on  the  marble  every  morning,  before 
the  votaries  come  to  pay  their  devotions.  Jf  this 
lweet  odour  really  proceeds  from  the  holy  Francifcan, 
he  certainly  emits  a very  different  fmell  from  any  of 
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the  brethren  of  that  order  whom  I ever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  approaching.”  View  of  Italy  I.  2 66. 
The  faint’s  tongue  is  kept  with  great  devotion  in  a 
glafs  vafe  in  the  vellry,  and  very  fervent  prayers  are 
offered  up  to  it ; fo  that  the  faint,  when  he  fent  forth 
the  warning  voice  from  his  coffin,  articulated  the 
founds  with  many  a tongue  ! but  this  is  only  one  of 
the  unparalleled  miracles  afcribed  to  him,  for  the  walls 
of  the  church  are  covered  with  votive  offerings  of 
ears,  eyes,  arms,  legs,  nofes,  and  almoft  every  part 
of  the  human  body,  in  token  of  cures  performed  by 
this  faint  5 for  whatever  part  has  been  the  leat  of 
the  difeale,  a reprefentation  of  it  has  been  hung  up 
in  filver  or  gold,  according  to  the  gratitude  and 
wealth  of  the  patient.  “ From  the  tower  of  this 
church.”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ we  had  a very  diftinct 
view  of  the  beautiful  country  which  furrounds  Padua. 
All  the  objefts  at  a little  diftance,  feemed  delightful 
and  flouriftfing,  but  every  thing  under  our  eyes  in- 
dicated wretchednefs  and  decay.”  View  of  Italy,  I. 
269.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  this  church  is  a place 
called  “The  School  of  St.  Antonio:”  here  many  actions- 
of  the  faint  are  painted  in  frefco  fome  of  which 
paintings  are  by  Titian. 

The  church  of  St.  Juftino,  Paladio’s  mafter-piece, 
belongs  to  a Benediftine  convent ; it  is  a luminous 
and  difencumbered  building,  and  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  fineft  churches  in  Italy.  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
Juftina,  done  by  Paul  Veronefe,  hangs  over  the  altar. 
The  chief  relics  of  this  church  are  the  fuppofed  bo- 
dies of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthias  •,  but  a convent  of 
Francifcans  at  Venice  rejeft  the  claim  of  St.  Juftina 
to  the  firft  of  thefe  acquifitions,  and  confidently  af- 
fert  that  the  very  body  of  St.  Luke  isdepofited  with- 
in their  walls.  As  the  conteft  was  very  bitter,  and 
the  point  of  the  laft  importance,  reference  was  had 
to  the  pope,  who  gave  fome  kind  of  decifion  on  the 
matter,  not  now  particularly  known  ; but  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  decree,  the  claims  of  each  party  are 
urged  as  ftrenuoufly  as  ever.  Dr.  Moore  fays,  that 
this  church  abounds  with  the  bones  of  martyrs, 
more  perhaps  than  any  church  in  Chriftendom.  I. 

The  magnificence  of  the  convent,  which  is  built 
of  large  fquare  free-ftone,  is  anfwerable  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  church  : it  is  a vaft  fabric  that  has  fix 
cloifters,  feveral  court?,  and  many  gardens.  The 
refeftory  is  very  fine,  extremely  neat,  and  adorned' 
with  an  excellent  picture  of  Jefus  at  Emmaus,  by 
Titian  : they  alfo  highly  value  a ftatue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  here,  which  they  fay  was  at  Conjlantinople 
when  the  Turks  made  themfelves  mafters  of  that 
city  but  the  confcious  marble  was  fo  frightened  by 
thofe  barbarians,  that  it  flew  directly  to  Padua. 
The  library  is  a very  magnificent  building,  but  in- 
differently furnilhcd  with  books,  the  cellars  being 
much  better  flocked  with  hoglheads  of  wine.  The 
Benedictines  of  St.  Juffina  boaft  of  having  difco- 
vered in  their  garden  the  coffin  of  Titus  Livius, 
and  that  this  convent  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  temple  of  Concord,  or  cf  Jupiter. 
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The  fqmrc  near  it  is  the  large  it  in  Padua , and 
was  anciently  called,  “The  Field  of  Mars.”  There 
i • a ini. ill  i’pot  in  this  fquarc  named  Carapo  Santon , 
or  “ The  Holy  Field,”  From  the  great  number  of 
Chriftians  who  formerly  differed  martyrdom  there. 
'1  he  cathedral  is  a very  old  ftrudure,  and  has  a re- 
venue of  a hundred  thoufand  crowns  for  maintain- 
ing twenty-feven  canons,  who  mud  be  all  of  noble 
extraction,  with  fome  chaplains  and  other  officers. 
There  are  here  the  tombs  of  many  great  men,  and 
the  church  is  adorned  with  a great  number  of  ex- 
cellent paintings  by  the  great  matters.  The  other 
handlonae  churches  are  thofe  of  the  Carmelites,  Sf. 
Francifco  di  Paola,  the  Theatines,  and  St.  Maria 
della  Grade. 

I he  univerfity  founded  hy  the  emperor  Frederic 
II.  was  formerly  in  great  repute  •,  but  has  for  many 
years  been  fo  decayed,  that  the  ftudents  now  fcarce 
-amount  to  live  hundred.  In  this  ftrudure  are  the 
it.itues  and  arms  of  a great  number  of  illuitrious 
perfons  who  were  members  of  it.  The  library  is  a 
handfome  building.  The  anatomical  theatre  is  fmall 
and  dark,  though  anatomy  is  perhaps  no  where 
better  taught  than  at  Padua:  the  celebrated  Giov. 
Bat.  Morgagni,  a Germany  though  very  old,  con- 
tinued to  deliver  ledures  there  in  the  year  1775. 
Ferber’s  Travels,  p.  1^.  The  botanical  garden,  ac- 
cording to  the  lame  author,  is  one  of  the  fineft  and 
richeft  he  ever  faw.  It  was  the  firft  of  the  kind 
belonging  to  any  univerfity  in  Europe.  A chemical 
laboratory  was  eftablifhed  fomewhat  about  the  year 
1775,  ar|d  a collection  of  minerals  depofited  by  count 
Marco  Carburi,  a native  of  Greece,  the  profefCor 
there. 

I he  chief  civil  edifice  is  the  town-houfe ; but  its 
large  hall  is  kept  in  fo  dirty  a condition,  that  were  it 
not  lor  fame  monuments  it  contains,  it  would  not  be 
worth  feeing.  Dr.  Moore  fuppofes  it  to  be  about 
three  hundred  Engljb  feet  long,  by  one  hundred  in 
breadth.  I.  272.  On  the  outlide  of  the  four  gates 
are  the  fiatues  of  four  celebrated  Paduans y namely, 
Titus  Livius  the  hiftorian,  Albertus  Patavinus,  Petrus 
Aponus,  and  Paulus  Patavinus.  The  emblematic  anti 
aftrological  paintings  by  Giotta  (who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century)  are  much  decay- 
ed. This  immenfe  hall  is  on  the  fecond  floor  ; in  it 
is  a flone,  bearing  a Latin  infcription,  by  which  it  is 
termed  the  flone  of  ignominy  and  bankruptcy.  For 
fuch  as  became  bankrupts,  and  were  unable  to  pay 
their  debts,  by  fitting  publicly  three  times  with  their 
bare  pofteriors  on  this  Hone,  and  iwearing  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  difcharge  their  debts,  were 
cleared  from  any  farther  prolecution  from  their  cre- 
ditors : but  this  extraordinary  ceremony  has  been  dil- 
continued  for  upwards  of  ninety  years. 

'i  he  podelfa,  or  chief  mngiftrate’s  palace,  which 
joins  to  the  town-houfe,  contains  a great  number  of 
buftoes,  fiatues,  and  arms  of  former  podeltas  ; and 
in  it  is  alfo  the  city  library. 

'i  he  pallazza  del  Cap'taneo  fhnds  in  a beautiful 
area,  called  Piazza  di  Nobili.  It  is  an  elegant  build- 


ing, and  the  fecond  ftory  is  adorned  with  a gallery 
fupperted  by  feventy-three  columns  of  red  marble. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  tyrant  Acciolini  is  re- 
markable for  its  fpacious  vaults,  and  at  prefent  ferves 
both  for  an  arfenal  and  granary : it  has  two  towers, 
on  one  of  which  is  a Latin  infcription  to  the  follow- 
ing purpofe: 

“ Shed  tears  of  compaffion  on  this  prifon,  where 
the  blood  of  your  anceflors  was  abundantly  fhed  ; 
for  thofe  whom  the  inhuman  Acciolini  thrufl  down 
alive,  without  any  diftindion  of  age,  fex,  rank  or 
condition,  into  this  dungeon,  perilhed  with  hunger, 
grief,  and  defpair.  After  fuch  numbers  of  innocent 
vidims,  who  were  buried  alive  in  this  dreadful  fepul- 
chre,  it  was  at  laft  the  juft  fate  of  the  execrable  ty- 
rant himfelf  to  expire  in  it.  Lienee  you  ought  to  be 
fenfible  of  your  prefent  happinefs,  in  having  a prince 
who,  from  being  objeds  of  pity  and  compaffion,  has 
rendered  you  fo  happy  asAo’be  envied  for  your  prof- 
perity.  This  infcription -was  placed  over  this  dread- 
ful dungeon  by  Sebaftiano  Galvani,  a native  of  Pa- 
dua, commiftary  of  the  provifions  and  military  ftores 
lodged  in  this  callle,  in  the  year  1618.” 

In  this  city  a manufadure  of  cloth  is  carried  on, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  in  general,  from 
the  noble  to  the  plebeian,  are  clothed  ; notvvithftand- 
ing  which,  multitudes  of  the  poor  are  fo  deftitute  of 
employment,  that  no  place  fw3rms  more  with  beg- 
gars ; from  which  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  every 
other  kind  of  trade  and  manufadure  is  in  a languifh- 
ing  ftate. 

Though  the  air  of  Padua  is  efteemed  very  healthy, 
yet  few  cities  have  fo  many  apothecaries,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants:  but  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  moft  of  thefe  venders  of  medicines 
are  alfo  confedioners.  Great  quantities  of  vipers  are 
colleded  here,  fome  of  which  are  kept  alive  for  va- 
rious ufes,  and  others  dried  and  made  into  powder, 
which  is  ftippofed  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  medicine. 
The  winters  here  are  fometimes  as  fevere  as  in  En- 
gland. 

The  Jeius  have  their  particular  quarter  allotted  to 
them  at  Padua , which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
quit. 

The  plain  about  Padua  is  a perfed  paradife,  and 
the  neighbouring  mountains  yield  excellent  wine  and 
oil.  The  paflage  from  Padua  to  Venice  is  very  con- 
venient and  beautiful,  for  each  fide  of  th e Brenta  dis- 
plays gay  luxurious  fcences  of  fertility,  being  adorn- 
ed with  a great  variety  of  beautiful  villas,  the  works 
of  Palladio  and  his  difciples,  whilft  the  verdure  of 
the  meadows  and  gardens  is  not  furpaiTed  by  that  of 
England.  From  the  village  of  Doglio , which  lies  be- 
tween Venice  and  Padua , a canal  is  cut,  about  twenty 
Italian  miles  in  length,  which  forms  a communicati- 
on with  the  Po.  On  this  water  boats  are  drawn  by 
horfes,  as  on  all  other  ftagnant  waters. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  four  Italian  miles  from 
Padua  is  the  village  of  Abano,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented in  fummer  on  account  of  the  warm  baths  at 
about  half  a mile  from  it.  In  thefe  baths  are  three 
3 forts, 
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forts  of  water  of  very  different  qualities;  forne  of 
thefe  fprings  are  impregnated  with  fulphur ; others 
are  boiling  hot,  and  the  water  fprings  up  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  drive  a mill,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
twenty  paces  from  the  iource.  The  wooden  pipes 
through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  thefe  baths 
are  often  encrufted  with  a white  ftony  fubftance,  not 
eaiily  feparated  from  the  wood ; and  the  exaCt  im- 
preilion  of  the  veins  and  knots  of  the  wood  on  this 
concretion  make  it  perfectly  refemble  petrified  wood. 
A fudatorium  has  all'o  been  built  here,  the  efteft  of 
which  is  caufed  by  the  fteam  of  the  water.  Some  of 
the  fprings  which  are  tepid,  are  faid  to  be  impregnat- 
ed with  lead,  and  others,  from  their  reddifh  fediment, 
and  other  ligns,  appear  to  be  chalybeate.  In  thofe 
where  fulphur  predominates,  the  pipes  contract  a 
cruft  of  whitilh  fait. 

The  peDinfula  Rovigo,  which  is  alfo  fubject  to  Ve- 
nice, is  very  fertile,  and  environed  by  the  rivers 
Adige,  Po,  Tattaro , and  Gajlagnaro  ; and  is  interfer- 
ed by  feveral  canals.  It  contains  Rovigo , a pretty 
large  city,  feated  on  the  Adige , which  runs  through  it. 

SECT.  XIL 
The  Veronese. 

Its  Situation , Extent,  and  Produce  ; with  a particular 
Defcription  of  the  City  of  Verona. 

THE  Veronefe , which  is  fubjeCI  to  Venice, 
rs  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  Trent , on 
the  eaft,  by  the  Paduan  and  Vicenfino , on  the  fouth 
by  the  dutchy  of  Mantua,  and  on  the  weft  by  BreJ- 
ciatio.  Its  utmoft  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
forty  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
thirty-two. 

It  is  a delightful  country,  abounding  in  excellent 
peaches,  melons,  figs,  ftrawberries,  truffles,  very 
large  artichokes,  chefnuts,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
wine,  oil,  corn,  and  other  vegetables.  It  has  good 
marble,  and  petrifaffions  of  feveral  kinds.  Among 
the  mountains,  that  of  Baldo  is  celebrated  for  iis  va- 
luable plants  The  lake  of  Garda,  in  Latin  Benacus, 
Virgil  reprefents  as  very  ftormy,  comparing  its  waves 
to  thofe  of  the  ocean.  Georg.  II.  160.  Indeed  it 
refcmbles  the  fea,  and  his  defcription  is  not  very  hy- 
perbolical. It  is  upward  of  twenty-eight  English 
miles  in  length,  and  abounds  in  fifh,  particularly 
large  trout.  The  diftridl  of  Verona  annually  brings 
in  to  the  republic  of  Venice  upwards  of  five  hundred 
and  fixtv  thoufand  ducats.  The  principal  city  of 
this  diftr  <ft  is 

Verona,  the  capital,  fituated,  according  to  Dr. 
Malkelyne’s  tables,  in  450  26'  N.  latitude,  and  1 1° 
18'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich  ; is  very  large,  and 
fortified  in  the  ancient  manner,  with  three  caltles  : 
the  river  Adige  runs  through  the  city,  and  over  it  are 
four  ftone  bridges,  one  of  them  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet  long. 

This  city  makes  a better  appearance  when  approack- 
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ing,  than  on  entering  it,  moil:  of  the  ftreets  being 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  houfes  mean. 
The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  amount  to  near  fifty 
thoufand,  but  they  were  formerly  much  more  nume- 
rous. “ Here,”  fays  Mr.  Ferber,  “ is  much  good- 
breeding, much  cheerfulnefs,  and  much  tafte  in  fe- 
veral branches  of  literature.”  Travels  through  Italy , 
p.  20.  The  largeft  piazza  in  this  city  is  La  Piazza  d’ 
Armi,  where  the  two  annual  fairs  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn are  held,  and  in  which  ftands  a marble  ftatue 
reprefenting  the  republic  of  Venice  in  a female  habit, 
with  a crown  on  her  head.  In  the  town-houfe  are 
the  ftatues  of  five  celebrated  perfons  who  were  na- 
tives of  Verona  ; thefe  are  Catullus,  fiEmilius  Marcus, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Vitruvius  y 
befides  which,  on  a high  arch,  ftands  the  ftatue  of 
Gieronimo  Fracaftori,  a learned  phyfician,  mathema- 
tician, and  excellent  poet,  who  flounfiied  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  moll  valuable  piece  of  antiqui- 
ty here  is  the  celebrated  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
is  fo  perfect,  that  the  feats  on  which  the  people  fat 
are  ftill  entire.  Indeed  but  little  of  it  appears  anci- 
ent, it  having  been  carefully  repaired  from  time  to 
time  at  the  city’s  expence.  The  learned  count  Maf- 
fei  computed  that  it  conveniently  held  twenty-two 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  fpeclators  ; 
but  the  outer  wall  and  the  upper  ftory  are  wanting. 
Mr.  Sharpe  calls  this  amphitheatre  “ the  mod  vene- 
rable remains  of  antiquity  in  the  world.”  Letters  on 
ltalh  P-  37-. 

In  the  edifice  where  the  learned  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety hold  their  meetings,  is  a very  large  hall,  in 
which  are  the  portraits  of  the  patres,  or  prefidents 
of  this  academy,  who  are  always  four  in  number  ; 
and  in  an  apartment  on  the  left  hand  are  kept  the  old 
mufical  inftruments  with  which  the  nobility  of  Veio- 
na  ufed  formerly  to  atnufe  themfslves.  An  apart- 
ment on  the  right  hand  is  appointed  for  the  prefidents 
of  the  Piuloti,  who  are  inftituted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  bodily  exercifes,  as  riding,  fencing,  vault- 
ing, dancing,  &c.  There  is  alfo  in  this  building  a 
fine  theatre  for  exhibiting  operas  and  comedies, 
which  has  fi  ve  galleries,  and  was  built  from  a defign  of 
the  famous FranceficoBibiena,architedV.to  the  emperor, 
Barctti  fays,  thei  e was  an  academy  of  architects  in  this 
city,  which  he  thinks  is  not  yet  quite  extinft.  Ac- 
count of  Italy , I.  265.  Here  are  remains  of  anti- 
quity, which  were  dug.  up  about  Verona.  There  are 
alio  feveral  ancient  monuments  in  bafto  relievo,  re- 
prefenting the  gods,  facrifices,  &c.  In.  the_  proper, 
arrangement  of  thefe  pieces- the  marquis  Scip:o  Mallei 
was  at  no  fmall  expence,  and  {pared  no  pains  to  in- 
creafe  their  number  ; on.  which  account  the  gentle- 
men belonging  to  this  academy  ereCted  a marble 
fta  ue  of  him  over-  the  entrance  of  this  building. 
The  city  of  Verona  is  feventeen  miles  N.  E.  of  Man- 
tua, and  fixty-two  S.  W.  of  Venice. 

Between  Verona  and  Vicenza  are  found  all  kinds 
of  petrified  fflh,  mod  of  which  are  of  the  falt-water 
fpecies,  in  a fort  of  white  loam.  Thefe  fifties  are- 

generally 
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generally  well  preferred,  their  bones  being  entire, 
and  frequently  even  their  fcales  ; they  chiefly  confift 
taf  pike,  foies,  thornbacks,  Uying-iiih,  perch,  -and 
gudgeons. 

SECT.  XIII. 

The  Territory  of  Vicenza,  or  Vicentino. 

Its  Situation , Extent , am!  Produce;  with  a particular 
Defcription  of  the  City  of  Vicenza,  and  the  Manners 
op  the  Inhabitants. 

TH  E territory  of  Vicenza  is  alfo  a part  of 
Lombards  % and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Trent,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Trevifmo,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Paduan , and  on  the  weft  by  the  Vero- 
vefe ; extending  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  about 
forty  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  thirty-three. 

The  air  is  ferene  and  healthful,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  a hundred  and  fifty  or  a hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  fouls.  The  country  is  extremely 
fertile  and  pleafant,  producing  abundance  of  fruits, 
wine,  and  cattle. 

The  principal  city  in  this  territory  is  Vicenza,  or 
V icentia,  which  is  fituated  thirty  Italian  miles  ea(l 
of  Verona , and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bachiglioni 
and  Reror.e , which  here  unite  their  dreams,  it  con- 
tains many  elegant  and  beautiful  buildings,  the  tops 
of  feveral  of  them  ornamented  with  ftatues,  particu- 
larly the  piazza  before  the  council-houfe.  This  piaz- 
za makes  a grand  appearance,  and  before  it  ftand 
two  very  lofty  columns  : on  the  top  of  one  of  them 
is  St.  Mark’s  wingfcd  lion,  the  arms  of  Venice  ; on 
the  other  fide  the  image  of  our  Saviour.  There  is 
in  this  city  a literary  fociety  ftyled  the  Olympici, 
whofe  delign  is  chiefly  the  improvement  of  the  Ita- 
lian language.  The  academicians  hold  their  meetings 
in  a theatre  built  by  the  celebrated'  Palladio,  who 
was  a native  of  this  city,  and  flouriihed  toward  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  It  is  but  feldom  ufed 
as  a theatre,  yet  the  perfpective  of  the  ftage  is  ad- 
mirable, and  it  is  adorned  with  ftatues  of  the  Roman 
emperors  and  philofophers.  The  pit  is  likewife  adorn- 
ed with  feveral  ftatues,  and  the  feats  are  difpofed  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  ancient  amphitheatres.  In  the 
Campus  Martius,  without  the  city,  is  a triumphal 
arch,  built  from  one  of  Palladio’s  defigns,  in  imitati- 
on of  the  ancient  ftructures  of  that  kind.  The 
Monte  della  Pieta  is  alfo  a ftately  fabric,  and  has  a 
•very  fine  library. 

(jf  the  churches,  which  are  fifty-feven  in  number, 
fourteen  are  parochial,  and  twenty-nine  conventual. 
Among  thefe  the  great  altar  of  the  Dominican 
church  is  a fuperb  piece  of  Palladio’s  architecture. 

The  church  Della  Madona  di  Monte,  on  a moun- 
tain without  the  city,  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
and  has  a fine  frontlfpiece,  with  a convent  built  clofe 
by  it.  Jn  the  refectory  of  this  convent  is  a picture 
painted  by  Paul  Veronefe,  reprefenting  pope  Grego- 
ry the  Great  fitting  with  feveral  pilgrims  at  table, 
where  our  Saviour  is  alfo  prefent.  Thus  piece  is  no 


lefs  diftinguilhed  for  its  fine  execution  than  for  the 
abfurd  manner  in  which  the  ftory  is  reprefented. 

The  fineft  garden  at  Vicenza  is  that  of  count  Val- 
marano,  which  for  its  fituation,  villas,  arbours,  and 
beautiful  walks,  may  be  efteemed  one  of  the  nobleft 
in  all  Italy.  A covered  walk  of  cedar  and  orange- 
trees,  planted  alternately,  and  above  two  hundred 
paces  in  length,  is  particularly  admired.  On  one  fide 
of  it  is  a broad  canal,  well  (locked  with  large  barbel 
and  other  fiftr,  which  at  the  found  of  a pipe  imme- 
diately appear  rn  great  numbers  on  the  furface,  in  or- 
der to  be  fed. 

The  meaneft  citizens  of  Vicenza,  in  figning  con- 
tracts or  other  deeds,  add  to  their  names  the  title  of 
Count  of  Vicenza ; an  empty  piece  of  pride,  which 
they  are  faid  to  derive  from  an  anfwer  given  by 
Charles  V.  who  when  he  was  at  Vicenza,  to  get  rid  of 
the  importunate  foUcitations  of  feveral  wealthy  citi- 
zens, to  grant  them  the  title  of  counts,  faid  in  jeft, 
Todos  contes,  t:  I make  you  all  counts.” 

SECT.  XIV. 

Of  the  Ten'hones  of  Brefciano,  or  Brefcia,  Bergamo, 
Cremafco,  Marca-Trevigiana,  Friuli,  and  Iitria: 
with  a Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Brefcia,  Bergamo, 
Crema,  Trevifo,  or  Trevigio,  and  Udine. 

T PI  E territory  of  Brefcia  is  alfo  a part  of 
Lombardy,  fubject  to  the  Venetians,  and  though 
mountainous,  abounds  in  wine,  oil,  wheat,  and  other 
grain  ; alfo  in  lllver,  copper,  iron,  and  marble  of  all 
colours.  This  territory  is  bounded  or.  the  eaft  by  the 

I.  ago  di  Garda  ; on  the  weftward  by  the  I.ngo  t life , 
in  Latin  Sevinus  ; and  on  the  fouth  ward  by  thefmall 
lake  of  Idro.  According  to  Barretti,  it  is  faid  to  con- 
tain near  a million  of  inhabitants.  Account  of  Italy , 

II.  154.  The  fame  author  farther  exprefles  himfeif 
thus  : “ As  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  which  belong  to  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice, they  are  conliderably  different  from  thofe  of 
the  capital,  and  approach  nearly  to  thofe  of  Aufria 
and  Lombardy.  The  people  of  Brefcia  formerly  made 
it  a point  of  honour  to  be  great  bullies,  and  I remem- 
ber the  time  myfelf  when  it  was  dangerous  to  have 
any  dealings  with  them,  as  they  were  much  inclined 
to  quarrel,  even  for  a whim,  and  would  preffvtly 
challenge  you  to  fight  with  piftols  or  blunderbufs  ; 
and,  when  it  was  the  faftiion  among  our  great  folks 
to  have  an  enemy  treacheroufty  murdered,  a bravo 
was  eafily  hired  among  the  low  people  of  this  town 
and  province  : but  fucli  abominable  cuftoms  have  now 
been  aboli fired  many  years,  and  the  Brefcians,  as  well 
as  all  other  Venetian  fubjects  in  Italy,  are,  at  prefent, 
almoft  as  civilized  as  the  Milanefe  themfelves.”  The 
principal  city  in  this  diftrict  is 

Brescia,  in  Latin  Brixia,  a fortified  place,  fituat- 
ed on  the  little  river  Garza,  in  45°  27 ’ N.  latitude, 
and  120  39'  E.  longitude:  it  is  defended  by  a caftle, 
which  ftands  on  a hill.  Beiides  tire  cathedral  it  has 

nineteen 
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nineteen  parifli-churches,  forty-five  convents,  and 
fome  charitable  foundations,  with  a general  hofpital. 
Its  bifhop  is  afufFragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan  ; 
he  has  large  revenues,  and  bears  the  titles  of  duke, 
marquis,  and  counts.  In  the  year  176S,  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  introduced  feveral  regulations,  rcfpeiting 
the  manner  of  exerciling  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlions, 
which  caufed  the  pope  to  remonftrate  with  great 
warmth  and  authority,  but  to  no  effect  ; but  the  bi- 
fhop of  Brefcia  alone  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  the 
pontiff,  refufed  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  fenate, 
and  retired  to  Ferrara , whereupon  his  revenues  were 
ordered  to  be  confifcated,  the  annual  income  of  which 
is  computed  to  amount  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  ; the  fenate  alfo  pronounced  fentence  of  out- 
lawry againft  him,  in  cafe  he  did  not  return  and  fub- 
mit  to  their  authority  in  a limited  time.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a ftately  modern  ftru&ure  ; and  the  celebrated 
bifhop  cardinal  Quirina  having  greatly  contributed  to- 
ward the  building  of  it,  and  made  the  city  a prefent  of 
a library,  the  magiftracy,  in  1750,  eredfed  two  fta- 
tues  of  him,  one  in  the  church,  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  library  ; and  alfo  caufed  a medal  to 
be  ftruck  to  his  honour.  Among  the  relics  of  this 
church  is  an  azure  crofs,  believed  to  be  the  fame 
which  Conftantine  faw  in  the  air.  The  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  near  fifty  thoufand,  and  the  nobility 
live  here  in  a very  fplendid  and  gay  manner.  The 
fire-arms,  fwords,  and  cutlery-ware  of  this  city  are 
much  efteemed,  as  is  its  linen  and  other  manufactures, 
which  render  its  trade  very  confiderable.  In  the 
year  1768  a powder  magazine  blew  up  here,  which 
did  confiderable  damage,  and  involved  many  indivi- 
duals in  heavy  Ioffes  ; in  confideration  of  which  the 
fenate  granted  thirty  thoufand  ducats  for  the  relief  of 
the  fufferers,  and  fuch  families  as  had  fuftained  the 
heavieft  Ioffes  were  exempted  from  paying  taxes  for 
twenty  years,  and  others  for  ten  years. 

In  this  territory  are  fome  other  towns,  and  a confi- 
derable number  of  villages. 

The  diftriCt  of  Bergamo  is  alfo  a part  of  Lombardy: 
toward  the  north  it  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  but 
about  the  capital  very  fruitful.  Some  vallies  produce 
wine  and  oil,  while  others  are  barren,  but  abound  in 
iron.  The  only  confiderable  place  in  this  difiriCl  is 

Bergamo,  a well  fortified  city  on  feveral  hills,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  fome  handfome  fuburbs. — 
Between  the  city  and  a ftrong  caftle,  which  ftands  on 
the  higheft  mountain,  is  a communication  under 
ground.  In  the  cathedral,  which  is  a handfome 
ftrufture,  are  faid  to  be  preferved,  and  venerated 
with  great  devotion,  the  bodies  of  twenty-five  faints. 
The  bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan. — 
The  city  is  famed  for  its  fewing-filk,  and  has  a fair  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s-day,  to  which  there  is  a great  re- 
fort  of  merchants  and  tradefmen  from  Italy,  Germany , 
and  Sicily. 

The  diftricl  of  Cremasco,  which  is  alfo  a part  of 
Lombardy , is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  and  hemp, 
and  contains 
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Crema,  a pretty  ftrong  city,  feated  in  a very  fruit- 
ful plain,  on  the  river  Serio , and  defended  by  a caftle. 
The  bifhop  is  fubordinate  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bo- 
logna. The  houfes  are  elegantly  built,  and  befides 
the  cathedral  there  are  thirty  churches,  convents,  hof- 
pitals,and  charitable  foundations. 

The  Makca  Trevigiana  is  one  of  the  richeft  and 
beft:  fpots  in  all  Italy ; particularly  the  country  be- 
tween Trevifo  and  Caftel  Franco  is,  as  it  were,  one  con- 
tinued garden,  every  where  planted  with  rows  of  wild 
mulberry-trees,  which  ferve  as  efpaliers  for  vines  ; and 
in  travelling  from  Trevifo  to  Maejlre , in  the  dutchy 
of  Venice , each  fide  is  moft  charmingly  variegated 
with  beautiful  villas  and  gardens. 

The  principal  place  in  this  territory  is  Treviso,  or 
Trevigo,  a very  old  fortified  town,  with  a fort  on 
the  river  Sile , into  which,  after  dividing  itfelf  into 
three  branches,  and  watering  the  town,  the  Piavefcl - 
la  difeharges  itfelf.  This  place  is  of  a middling  fize, 
with  many  neat  houfes,  and  among  its  inhabitants  are 
feveral  noble  families.  In  1608,  the  academy  Perfe- 
veranti  was  ereffed  here.  It  has  alfo  the  academy  of 
Solleciti.  It  is  therefidence  of  a bifhop,  and  became 
fubjeftto  the  republic  in  1388. 

The  fertile  country  of  Friuli  anciently  belonged  to 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia  ; but  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry became  fubjetft  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  In  the 
next  century  a part  of  it  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Atf- 
tria. 

The  capital  of  the  Venetian  part  is  Udine,  a city  of 
moderate  fize,  feated  on  the  river  and  canal  of  La 
Roia.  The  patriarch,  who  formerly  refided  at  Aqui- 
leia, fome  years  ago  took  up  his  abode  here.  The 
conteft  between  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  and  the  republic 
about  the  patriarchate,  was  compromifed  by  the  pope’s 
fupprefllng  the  patriarchate,  and  eredling  two  arch- 
bifhoprics  out  of  it,  one  to  be  in  the  city,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Gortz , which  belongs  to  Aujlria.— 
The  archbifhop  of  Udine  is  metropolitan  of  all  the  bi- 
fhops  in  the  Venetian  territories  that  were  before  un- 
der the  patriarch. 

Istria  is  a kind  of  peninfula  between  two  large 
bays  of  the  gulf  of  Venice , namely,  that  of  Triejle , and 
that  of  JJuarner,  and  is  about  fixty  miles  in  length, 
but  not  near  fo  broad.  It  was  a part  of  the  ancient 
Illyricum  ; but  being  conquered  by  the  Romans , be- 
tween the  firft:  and  fecond  punic  war,  was  annexed 
to  Italy.  In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Aquileia,  who  was  inverted  with  it  as  a 
marquifate  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  In  1 1 90,  moft 
of  the  maritime  part  was  conquered  by  the  republic  of 
Venice , which  they  have  ever  fince  enjoyed,  though 
not  without  fome  interruption  from  the  Aujlriatis. — • 
It  is  fruitful,  efpecially  in  wine  and  oil,  but  is  hilly, 
and  the  air  unhealthy,  on  which  account  it  is  but 
thinly  peopled.  It  contains  quarries  of  very  fine  mar- 
ble. 

Cupo  d'ljlria , anciently  Jijlinopolis , the  capital  of 
this  territory,  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  a town  of  fome 
fire ngth,  feated  on  a fmall  ifland,  fo  near  the  conti- 
X x x ’ nent, 
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nent,  that  It  Is  joined  to  it  by  a bridge.  In  this  dis- 
trict: are  ieveral  other  towns  ; but  they  are  in  general 
final l and  inconfiderable. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  Venetian  republic  are 
too  inconfiderable  for  particular  notice  : they  are 
D /gado,  Polftno.  di  Rovigno , Feltrino , Belluncjc , and 
C a dor  i no. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  other  do- 
minions of  the  Venetians  in  Dalmatia  and  of  the 
Mauds  of  Co'fi , Santa  Maura , Cephalonia , and  Zante , 
which  belong  to  Venice t in  treating  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

SECT.  XV. 

Of  tire  Republic  cf  Genoa. 

The  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce  of  Genoa.  Tts 
Manufactures,  Trade,  Hiftory,  and  Form  of  Go- 
vernment. The  Title  and  Arms  of  the  Republic  ; its 
Offices,  Courts,  Revenues,  Military  and  Naval 
Force  •,  with  a particular  Defcription  of  the  City  of 
Genoa,  and  of  the  Manners  of  its  Inhabitants . 

T H E independent  republic  of  Genoa,  is 
po defied  of  an  extenfive  traCt,  which  extends  along 
the  coaft  of  a capacious  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  an- 
ciently called  Mare  Idgitjlicum.  This  tract  runs  from 
eaft  to  welt,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  ; 
but  from  north  to  foutlv  it  is  very  narrow,  in  fome 
places  being  only  eight,  and  in  the  vvideft  not  above 
twenty  miles  broad.  It  is  bounded  by  the  principa- 
lity, irf  Piedmont,,  tire  dutchies  of  Montferro.t , Milan , 
Placentia , and  Parma , the  grand  dutchy  of  Tufcany, 
and  the  republic  of  Lucca, 

The  mountains  take  up  a great  part  of  the  coun- 
try ; fome  of  thefe  are  covered  with  woods  ; fome  are 
quite  barren  and  rocky,  and  others  yield  good  paf- 
ture.  Though  the  Genoefe , from  their  want  of  arable 
land,  are  obliged  to  furnifh  themfelves  with.  great 
quantities  of  corn  from  Lombardy , Sicily , Naples,  and 
all  other  countries,  yet  fuch  is  their  fkill  and  induftry  in 
improving  a mountainous,  rocky,  and  fterile  foil, 
that  throughout  the  year  Genoa  is  plentifully  furniflx- 
ed  with  pulle  and  culinary  vegetables  in  the  highell 
perfection.  The  country  alfo  produces  both  common 
and  mufcadel  wine,  with  plenty  of  excellent  fruit, 
particularly  in  the  weft  part  are  lemons,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  figs,  anil  almonds  ; befides  many  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees,  chielly  intended  for  filk- 
wbnns.  The  olives  principally  grow  about  Spatia-bay. 
The  (dive-tree  very  nearly  refembles  a willow.  The 
bed  oil  is  the  white  and  tranfparent  ; for  the  deep 
yellow  is  either  made  from  over-ripe  olives,  or  has 
been  kept  too  long.  The  good  oil  has  no  frnell,  nor 
any  kind  of  vifeid  fatners.  The  inhabitants  have  alfo 
fuch  plenty  of  fait,  that  they  make  it  an  article  of  ex- 
portation, as  alfo  their  bone  and  marble.  Thefe  ter- 
ritories are  watered  by  many  inconfiderable  rivers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Genoa  axe  of  the  Romifh  religi- 


on, and  the  inquifition,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy , has 
been  introduced  here.  Notwithbanding,  a great 
number  of  Proteflants  live  among  them  unmolefted» 
“ The  people  who  compole  the  Genoefe  republic,” 
fays  Baretti,  “ have  been  much  expofed  in  ancient 
days  to  the  malignity  of  wit,  and  many  of  the  Romrti 
poets  have  taken  much  freedom  with  the  ancient  Li- 
gurians ; yet  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  far- 
cubic  fayings  of  Virgil,  Silius  Italicus,  Aufonias,  and 
others,  I think  that  a proud  obentation  of  learning, 
rather  than  lober  reafon,  has  induced  many  a modern 
to  tread  in  their  footfbeps  ; for  I could  never  find,  in 
two  vifits  which  I have  made  there,  any  ground  for 
the  infolent  reproach,  that  their  men  are  as  deftitute  of 
faith,  and  their  women  of  flume,  as  their  hills  are  of 
wood,  and  their  fea  of  fillies.  De  Genoa  quid  ais  ? 
Montes,  Mare,  foemina,  virque,  funt  line  arboribus, 
pifeibus,  pudore,  fide.  It  is  true  that  the  Tyrrhene 
fea  does  not  greatly  abound  in  filh,  and  the  rocky  tops 
of  the  Ligurian  mountains  are  not  much  fhaded  by 
firs  and  oaks  ; but  integrity  in  man,  and  modefty  in 
woman,  are  quite  as  common  throughout  the  Genoefe 
country  as  any  where  elfe,  and  Genoa  is  as  eligible  a 
place  to  refide  in  as  any  I ever  faw,  becaufe  the  govern- 
ment is  mild,  the  climate  loft,  the  habitations  large 
and  clean,  and  die  whole  face  of  the  country  moil 
romantically  beautiful.”  Account  of  Italy,  II.  125. 

The  noblemen  of  Genoa  drefs  in  black,  but  after 
the  modern  manner,  with  a narrow  lilk  cloak  hang- 
ing down  the  back,  and  the  wig  worn  here  is  not  fo 
large  as  at  Venice.  They  wear  plain  hats,  generally 
under  their  arms : the  ladies  drefs  often  in  colours,, 
but  tliejr  drefs  of  ceremony  is  black  filk,  or  black  vel- 
vet, according  to  the  feafon. 

The  Genoefe  manufactures  are  far  from  being  fo  nu- 
merous as  formerly,  yet  velvet,  plufh,  and  fuftian,. 
are  ftill  made,  together  with  damalks,  and  other  filk 
ftuffs  ; for  which  coniiderable  quantities  of  red  filk. 
are  imported  from  Meffuia,  and  other  ports  of  Sicily 
they  alfo  make  gold  and  filver  tiffues,  laces,  and 
gloves  ; but  thefe  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  other  Genoefe  merchandizes 
confilt  of  oil,  fruit,  Farmefan  cheeie,  anchovies,  and 
drugs,  which  laft  are  brought  from  the  Levant. — 
A briik.  trade  is  carried  on  with  thefe  goods,  efpecially 
to  Spain.  Ships  of  mob  European  nations,,  particu- 
larly Englijh,  Dutch,  and  French,  are  conftantly  feed 
at  Genoa,  which  is  alfo  the  great  mart  for  the  trade 
of  Lombardy.  Indeed  the  revenues  principally  arife 
from  manufactures  and  trade ; but  the  fate  is  far 
from  making  the  figure  it  formerly  did,  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  improvement  of  manufactures  ia 
other  countries,  the  dearuels  of  the  Genoefe  goods, 
and  the  danger  of  the  harbour.  Indeed  Genoa  was  in 
1751  declared  a free  port  ; but  this  freedom  is  under 
fome  rebriCtions  not  known  at  Leghorn.  1 he  city  of 
Genoa  is  famous  for  having  the  richeb  bankers  in  Eu- 
rope-,  and  hence  much  gain  is  made  by  negociating 
bills  of  exchange.  Trade  in  Genoa  is  far  from  being 
derogatory  to  nobility,  fo  that  even  the  chief  fenators, 

and 
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-and  members  of  government,  engage  in  it  publicly, 
and  in  their  own  names.  The  Piedmontefe  differ  fo 
much  from  them  in  this  particular,  that  no  man  pro- 
felling  commerce, except  a banker,  is  allowed  in  Pied- 
mont to  wear  a ('word. 

Genoa  was  the  capital  of  ancient  Liguria ; it  was 
cleftroyed  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian , but  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans , and  on  the  decline  of  that  empire,  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Oflrogoths,  out  of  whofe 
hands  it  was  refcued  by  the  great  Belifarius,  and  ren- 
dered fubjeft  to  the  EnJJem  empire.  In  6 70  it  was 
facked  by  the  Longcbardi;  but  being  afterward  rebuilt, 
continued  under  their  dominion  till  they  were  expel- 
led Italy  by  Charlemagne. 

Foriome  centuries  Genoa  was  fubjefl  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  but  by  degrees  erefted  itfelf  into  an  inde- 
pendent ftate  j and  boon  after  its  power  became  bo  in- 
creafed  by  its  flouribhing  trade,  that  in  the  year  806 
it  reduced  the  ifland  of  Corjica:  and  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  the  inhabitants  diitinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  croibades.  The  Genoefe  in  the 
twelfth  century  bubdued  half  of  Sardinia , and  the  city 
of  Syracufe  in  Sicily ; they  even  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  all  the  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  fettled 
themfelves  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  added  to  their  conquefts  the  towns  of  Alhenga, 
Savona,  Vintimiglia , and  others  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  engaged  in  a long  and  expenfive  war  with 
Venice , which  lafted  till  the  year  1381,  and  fo  weak- 
ened them,  that  they  became  unable  to  maintain  pob- 
feffion  of  the  Crimea,  from  which  they  were  entirely 
driven  in  1471.  At  length  this  republic  buffered 
many  fevere  fhocks  from  the  inteftine  diffenfions 
which  arofe  about  the  form  of  government,  by  which 
the  (late  was  fo  debilitated,  that  the  people  were 
obliged  to  put  themfelves  bometimes  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  bometimes  under 
that  of  the  kings  of  France  ; but  the  latter  treating 
them  with  intolerable  rigour,  they  flruggled  hard  for 
liberty,  but  without  buccefs,  till  that  naval  hero,  An- 
drew Doria,  in  1528,  refcued  his  country  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  eftablifhed  its  prebent  form 
of  government.  Genoa  has  from  that  time  generally 
confederated  with  Spain,  which  has  frequently  in,- 
volved  it  in  quarrels  with  France ; and  it  has. always 
had  a dangerous  neighbour  in  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In 
1684,  the  capital  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  when 
the  republic,  to  have  it  from  total  deftruCtion,  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  very  hard  terms ; two  of  which 
were,  That  the  doge  and  four  counfellors  fhould  ap,- 
pear  in  pgrfon  at  Verfailles , and  afk  pardon  ; and  that 
the  ftate  fhould  dilarm  all  their  gallies,  except  fix, 
and  fit  out  no  more  without  the  French  king's  con- 
fent. 

In  the  year  1713,  Charles  VI.  fold  the  marquifate 
of  Final  to  the  republic  for  a considerable  fum  of  mo- 
ney ; and  in  173.0,  the  inhabitants  of  Corfica  began 
their  revolt.  In  j.7.43  the  queen  of  Hungary  having, 
at  the  treaty  of  Wormes,  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia ail  her  right  to  the  town  and  marquifate  of  Final., 
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and  he  demanding  that  the  Genoefe  fhould  deliver 
them  up,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  and  in  1745,  declared  war  againfl 
the  king  of  Sardinia  >•  an  unfortunate  ftep,  for  which 
they  were  feverely  chaflifed  in  1 746,  by  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  king  of  Sardi- 
nia made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  ; 
feveral  Genoefe  ports  were  bombarded  by  the  Englijh 
fleet,  and  the  Imperialists  even  feized  on  the  city  of 
Genoa;  but  after  a terrible  flaughter  on  both  bides, 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  1747, 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  recover  it.  The  tranquility 
of  this  republic  was  reflored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  1748,  but  the  war  with  Corfica  continued  ; 
the  expences  which  this  incurred  being  found  to  ex.- 
hauflthe  public  treafury,  the  government  was  induc- 
ed to  fell  and  transfer  that  ifland  to  the  French  in  tin; 
year  1768.  A conveyance  founded  in  injuftice,  and 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  which  many  thoufand  lives 
were  facrificed. 

The  nobility  are  diftmguifhed  into  ancient  and 
new..  The  ancient  nobility  confift  of  t wenty-eig’dt 
families,  whom  Andrew  Doria,  in  the  year  1528,  de- 
clared alone  capable  of  holding  the  dignity  of  dooe, 
and  the  other  chief  offices  ; all  the  other  inhabitants 
being  reduced  by  him  to  the  clafs  of  commoners. — - 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  ad- 
vance commoners  to  the  rank  of  nobles  ; and  this  in- 
novation lias  been  practifed  to  fucb  an  extent,  that 
about  five  hundred  families  are  now  ennobled  : flili, 
however,  the  diflance  is  bonfidered  as  very  great,  for 
the- defeendants  of  the  ancient  nobility  think  them- 
felves  much  fuperior  to  the  modern  noole  , though 
both  are  now  equally  capable  of  public  employments. 
It  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  the  republic  is  poor, 
and  the  nobility  rich,  though  not  to  fucli  a degree,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed.  Bufching  fays,,  he  is  credibly 
informed,  that  not  above  four  or  five  houfes  are  poi- 
feffed  of  three  hundred  thoufand  liri  per  annum,  (each 
liri  is  worth  about  eight-pence  three  farthings,  con fu- 
quently  the  amount  isfomething  more  than  ten-  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling),  that  there  are  many  more  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thoufand.;  but  the  greateft  part  of 
them  have  not  above  ten  thoufand,  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty -five  poijnds  fterling.  To  this  authority 
we  may  add  that  of  Dr.  Smollett,  who' fays  there  are 
fome  Genoefe  nobles  who  have  each  five  or -fix  elegant 
palaces,  magnificently  fumifhed,  There  are  about 
half  a dozen  noblemen  who  have  ten  thoufand  a year, 
biit  the  majority  have  not  abo-.  e a twentieth  part  of 
that  fum.  They  live  with  great  parfimony  in  their 
families,  and  wear  nothing  but  black  in  public,  fo 
that  their  expences  are  final!. 

The  form  of  government  in  this  republic  is  arifto- 
cratical  ; the  "chief  p’erfon  is  called  the  doge,  or  duke, 
to  which  dignity  no  perfon  h promoted  till  he  is, fifty 
years  of  age.  Every  two  years  a new  doge  is  ckofajj 
and  the  former  is  incapable,  aiming  five  years  of  hold- 
ing the  fame  poll,  but  he  may  hove  a procurator’s 
office  affigned  him,  'and  a- petition  of  a hundred  feudji 
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(twenty-two  pounds  fielding)  fdr  life.  Without  his 
eonient  nothing  can  be  propofed,  nor  any  refolution 
ot  the  council  be  of  force.  In  all  important  affairs 
he  makes  the  firft  motion,  gives  audience  to  ambafla- 
dors,  and  all  orders  are  iffued  in  his  name  ; in  which 
rdpetffs  he  has  a power  refembling  that  of  a Britijh 
ki,T- 

The  chief  authority,  next  to  that  of  the  doge,  is 
lodged  in  the  two  colleges  of  the  Governatori  and  Pro- 
curator!, who  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  the  council 
appointed  by  the  doge.  The  former  confifts  of 
twelve,  and  the  latter  of  eight,  without  including 
thofe  who,  having  been  doge,  continue  procurators 
all  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives.  Thofe  two  offi- 
cers are  biennial.  The  governatori,  together  with 
the  doge,  conftitute  the  fignoria,  or  grand  council  of 
ffate,  who  deliberate  on  the  moft  fecret  affairs,  and 
afterward  lay  matters  of  importance  before  the  great 
council.  Without  the  privity  and  advice  of  the  pro- 
curator! no  affair  of  importance  can  be  determined, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  the  dire&ion  of  the  treafury  and 
-public  revenues  belong. 

The  great  council  is  compofed  of  four  hundred,  and 
the  little  council,  which  is  as  it  were  a committee  of 
the  former,  of  one  hundred  ; none  but  nobles,  and 
fuch  as  refide  at  Genoa , can  be  admitted  into  either. 
Proceffes  among  the  citizens  are  decided  by  the  rota, 
a court  confifting  of  five  foreign  doctors  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  who  live  in  the  palace  of  the  republic, 
and  continue  two  years  in  office.  Another  college  of 
feven  native  dodlors  of  law,  who  are  ufually  changed 
every  half  year,  appoint  guardians,  and  lee  that  pre- 
cedes are  not  protradled  without  caufe. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ffate  is  about  half  a 
million  of  liri,  or  about  2c,oool.  fterling  : it  arifes 
from  fines  ; the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  •,  the 
regalia  at  Sarzana , Gavi,  Savona,  Vintimtglia,  and 
other  places;  the  woods  and  forefts ; the  monopoly 
of  wine,  with  refpeCt  to  vintners  and  others  who 
keep  cellars,  and  have  no  wine  of  their  own  ; and  of 
corn  fold  to  bakers. 

When  the  above  revenues  fall  fliort  of  anfwering 
the  necefiary  expences,  the  ffate  borrows  large  fums 
from  the  nobles  and  rich  citizens,  at  a high  intereff, 
on  certain  pledges,  and  even  affignments  on  branches 
of  the  public  revenue,  which  in  1407  gave  rife  to  the 
famous  bank  of  St.  George.  The  opulence  and  pow- 
er of  this  bank  are  very  extraordinary,  whole  towns, 
manors,  and  territories  belonging  to  it.  This  com- 
pany has  not  only  advanced  large  fums  to  the  republic, 
but  alfo  to  foreigners,  as  mortgages  on  lands  or  public 
revenues  in  other  ftates.  Smollett  fays,  “ this  bank 
“ has  received  fuch  rude  fhocks,  firft  from  the  re- 
“ volt  of  the  Corjrcans,  and  afterward  from  the  mis- 
“ fortunes  of  the  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Auj- 
“ trians ; that  it  ffill  continues  to  languid),  without 
“ any  near  profpeci  of  its  credit  being  reftored.” — 
Travels,  II.  2 6 

The  republic,  in  time  of  peace,  ufually  kept  on  foot 
a^body  of  above  five  thoufand  regular  troops  ; name- 
ly, four  thoufand  natives,  the  duke’s  life-guard  of  two 


hundred  Germans , five  hundred  Swifs,  three  hundred 
Italians , and  one  hundred  bombardiers.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  alfo  a militia,  which,  in  cafe  of  necef- 
fity,  is  obliged  to  take  the  field.  The  cavalry  raifed 
in  time  of  war  only  amount  to  about  fix  hundred, 
who  are  but  of  little  fervice,  on  account  of  the  badnefs 
of  the  horfes  of  this  country.  In  the  laft  war  the  re- 
public had  in  pay  eighteen  thoufand  men.  The  fleet 
of  this  republic,  anciently  fo  celebrated  for  its  victo- 
ries over  the  Saracens , PifaneJe , Venetians , Spaniards, 
and  Turks , and  for  continuing  a confiderable  rime 
mafters  of  Sardinia , 7 Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca , Can- 
dia,  Cyprus,  and  many  other  iflands  and  places  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Archipelago , and  even  of  the  Black 
Sea,  is  now  reduced  to  fix  gallies,  which  only  ferve 
to  import  corn  and  wine,  and  in  fummer-time  to  give 
the  principal  ladies  of  Genoa  a regatta. 

The  territories  of  the  republic  on  the  continent  are 
Riviera  di  Livante,  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Final. 

The  city  of  Genoa,  which  ftands  in  the  firff  of 
thefe  diftriCts,  is  the  capital  and  feat  of  this  republic. 
It  is  fituated,  according  to  Ur.  Malkelyne’s  tables,  in 
440  25'  N.  lat.  and  8"  36  E.  longitude,  from  Green- 
wich; and  is  one  of  the  moft  inconvenient,  yet,  at 
the  fame  time,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  cities  in 
Italy.  It  is  leen  to  the  greateft  advantage  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a quarter  of  a league  at  fea,  where  its  ftately 
buildings,  which  have  gained  it  the  name  of  Superba , 
form  a Iplendid  amphitheatre,  gradually  rifing  up  the 
fide  of  a hill.  This  acclivity,  and  the  narrownefs  of 
the  ftreets,  exclude  the  ufe  of  coaches  in  Genoa,  every 
body  being  accuftomed  to  go  on  foot,  except  the 
principal  ladies,  who  are  carried  in  chairs  and  litters. 
The  loftinefs  of  the  houfes  and  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets  abate  the  exceffive  heats  of  lummer,  by  inter- 
cepting the  fun-beams.  The  ftreets  are  exceedingly 
well  paved,  and  in  fome  parts  with  free-ffone  ; whilft 
the  want  of  coaches  and  other  carriages  greatly  con- 
duces to  their  cleanlinefs.  As  the  neighbouring  foil 
requires  great  quantities  of  manure,  the  dung  of 
horfes  and  mules  is  very  carefully  gathered  up.  This 
is  chiefly  obferved  in  the  fuburbs  of  Pietro  d' Arena, 
where  the  breadth  of  the  ftreets  admits  the  ufe  of  all 
kinds  of  wheel- carriages. 

Moft  of  the  houies  have  a gallery  on  the  top.  The 
flat  roofs  are  commonly  covered  with  lavagna,  a ftone 
that  very  much  relembles  ffate,  and  from  the  lhclving 
fituation  of  the  city,  and  the  roofs  being  covered  with 
orange-trees,  a kind  of  penfile  gardens  are  formed, 
which  have  a moft  agreeable  effect. 

On  the  rocks  projecting  into  the  fea  have  been  built 
feveral  ballions,  which,  in  fome  places,  Hand  two 
or  three  behind  each  other,  and  the  length  of  thele 
fortifications,  with  the  lower  town,  is  not  lefs  than 
three  Italian  miles.  The  number  of  guns  mounted 
upon  all  the  works  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  is  little 
Ihort  of  five  hundred.  Towards  the  land  the  city  is 
furrounded  with  a double  wall,  and  the  outward, which 
is  the  neweft,  extends  beyond  the  hill,  beginning  at 
the  fanal,  or  light-houle,  and  terminating  at  the  river 
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Bifagno.  The  city  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and 
fuch  is  the  inequality  of  the  country,  that  it  takes  up 
three  hours  to  ride  round  it  ; but  this  wall  is  of  too 
great  an  extent  to  be  of  any  confiderable  fervice,  un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  in  keeping  out  the  banditti.  The  weft 
Tide  of  the  city  is  watered  by  the  river  Bonzevera,  and 
on  the  opposite  fide  runs  the  Bifagno. 

The  harbour  of  Genoa  is  large,  but  not  very  fafe  ; 
however,  no  care  or  expence  is  omitted  in  improving 
it,  and  it  has  now  a mole  which  extends  upward  of 
fieven  hundred  paces  into  the  fea.  On  the  right 
hand,  near  the  light-houfe,  is  alfo  a new  mole,  which 
projects  feven  hundred  and  feventy-four  paces,  and 
is  defended  by  huge  fragments  of  rocks.  As  the  fea 
is  here  very  deep,  thofe  works  muft  have  been  very 
expenfive.  In  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  at  a place 
called  the  Royal-Bridge,  is  a commodious  watering- 
place  for  fh'ps,  the  water  being  conveyed  by  pipes 
from  the  mountains.  Within  this  harbour  is  the  wet- 
dock  for  the  republic’s  gallies,  the  largeft  of  which 
carries  only  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  foldiers,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  rowers,  five  or  fix  on  a 
bench. 

The  Darfena,  or  wet-dock,  abounds  with  Turkijh 
Haves,  who  are  generally  of  a furly  fierce  afpedt,  to 
which  their  long  whifkers  do  not  a little  contribute. 
They  are  drefled  in  a coarfe  cloak,  with  a cawl  to  it 
like  that  of  the  Capuchins.  They  are  here  at  large  ; 
but  in  the  city  one  meets  them  every  where  chained 
in  couples,  and  crying  cheefe,  cotton,  cloth,  &c. — 
They  alfo  keep  tipling-houfes,  and  petty  (hops  in  the 
Darfena.  Some  of  thefe  flaves  are  furnifhed  with 
goods  to  trade  with  out  of  the  republic’s  warehoufes, 
part  for  ready  money,  and  part  on  credit  at  a ftated 
price ; but  at  night  none  of  them  are  to  be  ahfent 
from  the  Darfena ; for  then  they  are  muftered  and 
locked  up. 

The  rowers  on  board  the  gallies  generally  confift  of 
three  clafles.  The  firft,  indigent  people,  who  fell 
themfelves  for  a certain  term  of  years.  The  fecond, 
criminals  who  have  been  fentenced  to  the  oar  fora  li- 
mited time,  or  during  life  ; and  the  third,  TurkiJfj 
or  Barbary  prifoners,  who,  though  they  fhould  be- 
come converts  to  Chriftianity,  do  not  recover  their 
freedom  ; but  the  god-fathers  of  fuch  frequently  put 
them  in  a better  way  of  living,  and,  after  a courfe  of 
good  behaviour,  give  them  their  liberty. 

The  light-houfe  is  a tower,  which  is  afeended  by 
one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  fteps,  and  ftands  on  the 
weft  Hde  of  the  harbour  on  a high  rock,  which  is  alfo 
fortified. 

The  only  ftraight  and  broad  ftreets  are  the  New 
and  the  Balbi  ftreets.  Thefe  entirely  confift  of  mag- 
nificent palaces  ; in  the  former,  the  fecond  ftory  opens 
into  fine  gardens  and  orangeries  raifed  on  brick-work. 
The  Balbi  ftreet  is  greatly  ornamented  by  the  two 
palaces  of  the  houfe  of  Balbi,  the  Jefuits  college,  and 
the  Durazzo  palace,  the  belt  fecular  building  in  the 
whole  city.  The  houfes  of  Genoa  are,  in  general. 


well  built,  and  painted  on  the  outfide  with  different 
orders  of  architecture,  and  fome  of  them  with  land- 
fcapes.  Dr.  Smollett  confidered  this  outfide  painting 
as  producing  a very  poor  effedh  For  the  better  en- 
joyment of  the  cool  frelh  air,  perfons  of  rank  fre- 
quently live  in  the  third  ftory. 

The  palace  in  which  the  duke  refides  is  almoft  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  an  old  large  ftone  build- 
ing, with  two  ftatues  of  white  marble  in  the  court, 
erefted  in  honour  of  Andrew  and  John  Andrew  Doria. 
From  the  court  is  an  afcer.t  by  a white  marble  ftair- 
cafe  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  doge  is  elected,  and 
foreign  envoys  have  audiences.  This  is  fixty-fix 
paces  in  length,  thirty  broad,  and  very  lofty,  but  the 
floor  is  made  of  plafter  ; however,  the  cornices  and 
architraves  are  finely  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  ducal 
throne  covered  with  crimfon  velvet,  enriched  with 
gold  fringes  and  taflels.  In  this  ftately  hall  ftand  fix 
white  marble  ftatues  of  perfons  by  whofe  liberality 
the  public  has  been  eminently  benefited,  and  on  the 
wall  at  the  two  ends,  and  on  the  ceiling,  are  painted 
fix  of  the  republic’s  principal  atchievements. 

This  hall  opens  into  the  fummer  council  chamber,, 
in  which,  among  many  other  paintings,  is  a-  noble 
pidure  by  Solimene,  of  the  folemn  reception  of  St. 
John  the  Baptift’s  afhes  at  Genoa . Near  the  throne 
is  alfo  reprefented  the  difeovery  of  America,  by  Chrif- 
topher  Columbus.  Its  private  chapel  is  adorned  with- 
paintings  in  frefco  of  all  the  faints  and  celebrated  na- 
tives of  Genoa , among  whom  is  alfo  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, who  was  a native  of  that  city. 

From  the  audience  hall  a narrow  paflage  leads  ta 
the  arfenal,  which  is  alfo  in  the  palace,  and  is  laid  to 
contain  arms  for  thirty-four  thoufand  men.  Among 
the  ancient  weapons  is  fliewn  a fhieid,  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  piftol  barrels,  which  a perfon 
named  Julius  Caefar  Vacche  is  faid  to  have  made,  in 
order  to  difpatch,  as  it  were,  v/ith  one  ftiot,  both  the 
doge  and  his  counfellors,  when  aftembled.  But  the 
moft  celebrated  curiofity  is  thirty-three  coats  of  mail 
belonging  to  fo  many  Genoeft  heroines,  who  are  faid 
to  have  performed  a croifade  to  the  Holy  Land,  in 
the  year  13011  but  it  is  much  queftioned  whether 
thefe  coats  of  mail  were  ever  ufed  by  women. 

Prince  Doria’s  palace  and  gardens  near  the  harbour 
are  very  fine,  and  afford  a moft  delightful  profpeCt. 

In  the  whole  city  are  reckoned  thirty-feven  parifh 
churches,  twenty  coliegiates,  feventeen  convents,  and 
two  large  hofpitals. 

A renowned  curiofity  is  to  be  feen  in  the  cathedral 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  ; it  is  a dilh  made 
of  a Angle  emerald,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba's  prefents  to  king  Solomon,  and  the  very  fame 
in  which  Chrift  ate  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb,  at  his  laft 
fupper  with  his  difciples.  M.  de'Condamine  calls  it 
a hexagon  bowl  rather  than  a dilh.  It  was  brought 
by  the  Genoefe  either  from  the  fiege  of  Cafarea  in  Pa - 
lejline  in  the  year  1 1 o 1 , or  from  that  of  Aimer ia, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  1 147.  It  has  two 
2 imall 
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fmall  handles,  and  confifts  of  one  fingle  piece  : its 
greateft  diameter  is  about  fourteen  inches  and  an 
half-,  its  height  five  inches  nine  lines  ; its  thicknefs 
three  lines.  It  is  kept  under  feveral  keys,  which  are 
depolited  in  different  hands.  "When  it  is  fliewn, 
which  happens  but  feldom,  and  by  virtue  only  of  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  the  veffel  is  let  down  by  a cord, 
puffed  through  its  two  handles,  and  fufpended  around 
the  prieft’s  neck  who  prefides  at  the  exhibition,  but 
never  goes  out  of  his  hands.  By  an  ancient  decree  of 
the  fenate,  bearing  date  24th  May  1476,  it  is  forbid, 
under  fevere  penalties,  to  approach  too  near  this  fa- 
cred  veffel,  and  much  more  to  touch  it  with  any  me- 
tal whatfoever.  Condamine,  who  obtained  a fight  of 
it,  expreffes  great  doubt  of  its  being  really  an  eme- 
rald ; however,  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1319,  this 
veffel  was  pledged  by  the  fenate,  during  the  liege  of 
Genoa , for  a fum  equivalent  to  twelve  hundred  marks 
of  gold,  and  was  redeemed  twelve  years  afterward, 
which  ieems  to  prove  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  depofit. 
■On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  of  this  cathedral  isa 
chapel,  where  thirty  iilver  lamps  are  continually  burn- 
ing, and  in  which  they  pretend  to  keep,  with  extra- 
ordinary veneration,  the  bones  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tift.  The  altar  is  fupported  by  four  columns  of  por- 
phyry, and  adorned  with  a white  marble  ftatue  of 
John  the  Baptift. 

St.  Ambrofc’s  church  belonged  to  the  Jefuits  i"o 
long  as  that  order  exifted,  and  is  a good  ftru&ure. — 
Over  the  great  altar  is  an  excellent  piece  by  Rubens, 
reprefenting  the  circumcifion  of  C hr  iff  where  the 
emotions  of  tendernefs,  in  a woman  Banding  by,  are 
•admirably  expreffed.  The  altar  is  adorned  with  four 
large  columns  of  black  marble,  and  the  ftatues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  white  marble.  St.  Ignatius  per- 
forming a miracle  by  Rubens,  on  another  altar,  and 
the  Affumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  give  fenlible  plea- 
lure  to  the  connoiffeurs  in  painting. 

The  Jefuit’s  college  is  a very  fine  building.  At  the 
foot  of  the  ftairs,  next  the  entrance,  are  two  large 
lions  couchant,  of  white  marble.  The  court  is  fur- 
rounded  with  two  lofty  galleries,,  both,  fupported  by 
columns  of  Carrara  marble,  of  which  there  are  a hun- 
dred in  number. 

Near  the  Jefuit’s  college  is  St.  Ann’s  church,  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  fine  flucco,  Florentine-work, 
and  marble  fculpture;  in  all  which,  -however,  it  is 
furpaffed  by  the  church  of  St.  Gyr. 

In  this  city  is  a ftone  bridge,  that  joins  together 
two  hills  feparated  by  a deep  valley;  it  confifts  of  one 
Fmall,  and  three  large,  arches,  and  is  between  eighty 
and  ninety  feet  high,  fifteen  common  paces  broad, 
and  between  one  hundred  and  fixty  and  one  hundred 
and  feventy  in  length.  Under  it  are  dvvelling-houfes 
from  four  to  fix  ffories  high,  and  over  them  is  Bill 
an  open  (pace  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  diameter  of 
one  of  the  arches  in  the  ftreet  beneath  is  above  thirty 
common  paces;  but  the  extent  of  the  middle  arch  is 
itill  wider.  This  bridge  cannot  be  feen  without  ailo- 


nifiiment;  however,  it  could  not  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  faBidious  Smollett. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Philippo  Neri,  belonging  to 
the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  are  feme  fine  paintings 
and  admirable  fculptures  in  marble,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  lined  with  a beautiful  kind  of  marble,  call- 
ed Brocatello  di  Spagna.  Every  Sunday  evening,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  an  oratorio,  or  religious  opera,  is  per- 
formed in  this  church,  founded  on  fome  frripture  hif- 
tory,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a fermon  near  half  an  hour 
long,  and  then  the  fervice  concludes  with  a piece  of 
church  muftc : but  in  the  (iinimer,  thefe  fathers  l'pend 
every  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at  their  garden  without 
the  city,  in  which  is  a beautiful  edifice,  where  thev 
have  feveral  kinds  of  games,  as  draughts,  chefs,  and 
billiards,  but  cards  and  dice  are  not  allowed.  It  is 
true,  they  do  not  play  for  money  ; but  for  Ave  Ma- 
rias, Pater-noBers,  and  other  prayers  ; and  at  the 
Breaking  up  of  a party,  the  lofers  kneel  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  there,  according  to 
their  lofings,  difeharge  them  by  Pater-noBers,  Sic.- r— 
In  the  evening  they  leave  oft' playing,  and  an  oratorio 
is  performed  ; next  comes  a fpiritual  exhortation  4 
and  this  medley  of  levity  and  religion  clofes  with  a 
folemn  piece  of  mufic. 

St.  Stephen’s  church  is  worth  feeing,  on  account  of 
its  admirable  altar-piece  of  the  ftoning  of  St.  Stephen, 
By  Julio  Romano,  in  which  the  rancour  and  fury  of 
his  cruel  perfecutors  are  incomparably  expreffed  ; and 
this  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  completed:  pieces 
that  has  appeared  fince  the  revival  of  painting. 

In  the  year  j 7 5 1 , a new  academy  of  painting, 
fculpture,  and  civil  architecture,  was  inftituted  here, 
under  the  protection  of  the  council.  The  chief  kof- 
pital  for  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  Bands  on  an 
eminence,  and  at  prefent  above  2000  perfons,. officers 
and  fervants  included,  are  maintained  in  it..  On  this 
foundation,  likewil'e,  boys  are  brought  up  to  handi- 
craft trades. 

Little  of  the  beauty  of  the  fair  fex  is  feen  at  Genoa , 
their  blooming  years  being  m.oftly  fpent  in  the  reclufe- 
nefs  of  a nunnery.  The  married  ladies  are  generally 
dreft'ed  in  black  filk  or  velvet,  the ‘liberty  efchooiing 
what  colours  they  pleafe  expiring  with  the  firft  year  of 
their  marriage. 

It  feems  but  little  to  agree  with  the  modefty  of 
that  fex,  that  moft  of  the  married  ladies  ofdiftinCffon 
in  this  city  are  every  where  attended  by  a gentleman 
called  a cizftbeoy.who  walks. befbne  i heb  chair  in  tire 
ftreets,  and  at  comingiiato  theebureb  holds  the  holy 
water  to  them,  and,  like  a lover,  does  all  the  littlje 
arts  of  complaifance.  Some'  ladiesy  not  fiftisfied  with 
one  fuch  obfequieus  dangler,  admit  feveral, who  have 
their  diftinct  offices  ; one  attends  the  lady  when  (he 
goes  abroad  ; another  provides  for  the  table  ; ano- 
ther has  the  management  of  diveriions  and  parties  of 
pleafure  ; a fourth  is  even  cor.iulted.  about  receipt? 
and  diffurfements  of  money.  Indeed  both,  the  beauty 
and  wit  of  the  lady  are  commonly  rated  according  e® 
i the 
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the  number  of  thefe  votaries.  They  all  pafs  under 
the  denomination  of  Platonic  lovers,  and  indeed, 
favs  Kejflcr,  one  would  almoft  imagine  that  the 
hufbands  had  nothing  to  fear  from  all  thefe  fami- 
liarities ; for  the  Genoefe , being  true  Italians  in  point 
ef  jealouly,  cannot  be  ignorant  how  far  thefe  in- 
timacies may  be  carried,  as  they,  in  their  turn,  are 
cizifbei  to  other  married  ladies.  Nor  is  this  piece 
of  gallantry  confined  to  the  young  women  only  ; 
for  ladies  advanced  in  years  pique  themfelves  much 
on  having  their  cizifbei.  Strange  as  this  cuftom  is, 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Genosfe ; it  is  obferVed  in 
moll  parts  of  Italy,  and  alfo  at  Vienna. 

At  the  funerals  of  fingle  perfons  a kind  of  gar- 
land, decked  with  all  forts  of  white  artificial  flowers, 
is  placed  upon  the  coffin.  When  a perfon  of  dif- 
tinftioa  is  burled,  the  religious  fraternities  walk  in 
the  proceflion  with  their  white  hoods  drawn  over 
their  faces,  carrying  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  which 
they  hold  horizontally,  that  poor  boys  may  earn  a 
few  pence  by  catching  the  wax  on  paper,  as  it  drops 
off. 

The  inns  of  Genoa  afford  but  an  indifferent  enter- 
tainment, and  care  ought  always  to  be  taken  to  agree 
for  every  thing  before-hand.  Their  houfes  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  wine  from  the  republic’s  vaults,  in  lealed 
bottles,  yet  the  wine  is  none  of  the  beft  ; and,  as  all 
the  landlord’s  profit  arifes  from  the  empty  bottles, 
lie  takes  care  to  make  it  up  in  other  articles.  Befides 
this  monopoly  of  wine,  which  all  who  have  none  of 
their  own  growth  mull  buy  of  the  republic,  it  is  the 
flate  only  that  deals  in  corn,  none  being  fold  in  any 
market,  but  all  bakers  muff  apply  for  it  to  the  pub- 
lic granaries.  Smollett  fays,  that  bread  here  is  the 
whiteft  and  beft  he  tafted  any  where;  and  the  beef, 
which  they  have  from  Piedmont,  is  juicy  and  delicious. 

■ — Travels,  II.  25. 

SECT.  XVI, 

The  IJland  of  C o r s 1 c A. 

Bs  Situation,  Extent,  Lakes,  Rivers,  ami  Produce, 
with  a concife  Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Baftia, 
Corte,  and  Ajaccio  ; and  a general  Hiftory  of  the 
If  and. 

CORSICA  lies  oppofite  to  the  Genoefe 
eoaft,  between  the  gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia  ; between  41°  and  430  north  latitude,  and  8° 
and  to^eaft  longitude.  It  lias  on  the  north  the  Ligurian 
fea  and  guif  of  Genoa  ; on  the  eaft  the  lufcan  fea; 
on  the  fouth  a ftrait  of  ten  miles,  which  feparates  it 
from  Sardinia ; and  on. the  weft  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leghorn , from  whence 
it  may  be  plainly  feem  in  clear  weather;  and  about 
a hundred  fouth  of  Genoa.  It  is  150  miles  in 
length,  from  forty  to  fifty  in  breadth,  it  being 
broadeft  about  the  middle,,  and  is  generally  reckoned 
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322  miles  in  circumference,  though,  as  it  is  edgfccl 
with  many  promontories  and  a variety  of  bays, 
an  exact  meafurement  round  it  would  extend  500 
miles. 

It  is  delightfully  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean , 
whence  it  “is  cooled  in  fummer  by  continual  breezes, 
and  the  furrounding  body  of  water  keeps  it  warm 
in  winter.  Its  air  is  frelh  and  healthful,  except  in 
one  or  two  places,  which  are  moift,  and  where 
the  air,  efpecially  in  fummer,  is  fuffocatirig  arid 
fickly ; but  in  general,  the  Corf  cans  bfeathe  a pure 
atrnofphere,  keen  enough  to  brace  their  fibres  more 
than  could  be  expected  under  fo  warm  a fun. 

This  ifland  is  remarkably  furnifhed  with  good 
harbours.  It  has  on  the  north  Centuri ; on  the  weft: 
San  Fiorerrza,  Ifola  Roffa,  Galvi,  and  Ajaccio;  on  the 
fouth  Bonfaccio ; and  on  the  eaft  Porto  Vecchio , 
Mafia , and  Madnajo. 

The  northern  part  of  Ccrfca , called  Capo  Ccrfo, 
is  about  thirty  miles  long,  very  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  vines  and  olives.  The  interior  parts  of 
the  ifland  are  generally  mountainous,  though  inter- 
fperfed  with  fruitful  vallies.  It  has  fome  large  traifts 
of  uninhabited  land,  moftly  covered  with  woods,  to 
fome  parts  of  which  the  peafants  refort  in  fummer, 
to  feed  their  cattle  and  gather  chefnuts  ; but  there  is 
hardly  fuch  a thing  as  a detached  farm-houfe  in  the' 
whole  ifland  ; for  the  Corf  cans  gather  together  in 
little  villages, . which  they  call  paefes  or  countries. 
Thefe  are  frequently  built  on  the  very  fummits  of 
the  mountains,  and  on  craggy  cliffs  of  fo  ftupendous' 
a height  that  the  houfes  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed 
during  the  day ; but  at  night,  when  the  fhepherds 
kindle  their  fires;  the  reflection  of  fuch  a variety  of 
lights  makes  the  aerial  villages  have  a moil  picturefquc 
and  pleaiing  appearance.  , 

It  is  likewife  extremely  well, watered.  Its  princi- 
pal lakes  are  tliofe  of  Inn  and  Crena , about  two 
miles  from  each  other,  and  are  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent ; they  are  both  fituated  on  Monte  Rofando , a- 
mountain  ef  an  amazing  height,  whofe  top  affords 
a moft  extenfive  view  of  all  Corjrcn,  of  the  gulf, 
and  of  Sardinia ; with  diftant  profpedts  of  Italy  and 
France , while  the  Mediterranean , and  many  of  its 
little  files,  are  alfo  under  the  eye.  But  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain,  whence  this  view  is  taken,  is 
difficult  to  afcend,  it  being  almoft  a perpendicular 
rock,  fo  that  a man  muft  climb  two  miles  with  the 
help  of  his  hands  and  knees  ; and  for  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year,  this  immenfe  mountain  is  covered 
with  fnow.  Here  are  alfo  feverai  other  lakes,  fome 
of  which  have  a communication  with  the  fea. 

Its  rivers  are,  the  Golo,  which  is  large  and  beauti- 
ful ; it  rifes  from  the  lake  of  Ino,  traverfes  fcveral 
provinces,  and,  after  running  about  fevenry  miles, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  by  the  city  of  Mariana. - 
The  Lavignp.no,  alfo  a confiderable  river,  rifes  from 
the  lake  of  Crena,  and*  after  traverfing  a long  tratT. 
of  rude  country,  empties  itfelf  into  the  lea,  by  the- 
city  of  Aleria.  The  Refonica  is  faid  to  be  of  a mine- 
ral 
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ral  nature,  and  very  whole fo me.  It  has  the  virtue 
of  whitening  every  thing,  fo  that  the  bone9  in  its 
channel  refemble  chalk.  It  makes  iron  look  almoft 
like  filver,  and  prevents  its  rufling:  whence  the 
Ccrftcans  frequently  dip  in  it  the  barrels  and  locks  of 
their  guns.  There  are  many  other  rivers  in  this 
ifland,  And  many  rivulets,  which  ferve  to  enrich  the 
country;  but  none  of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  for 
their  courfes  are  extremely  rapid,  and,  after  great 
rains,  the  torrents  from  the  mountains  often  bring 
down  large  fragments  of  rocks,  that  would  dalh 
any  veflel  in  pieces.  There  are  likewife  many  mi- 
neral fprings,  both  of  the  hot  and  cold  kind,  in 
different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  are  found  effi- 
cacious in  the  cure  of  moll  dillempers.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Corftca  are  faid  to  produce  no  ffih, 
except  trouts  and  eels ; but  the  fea  on  its  coabs  has 
the  greatefl  variety,  particularly  of  burgeon,  and 
the  finall  ffih  called  fardinas,  which  are  of  an  exqui- 
fite  tabe. 

Here  are  many  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
fome  of  ffiver.  The  Corftcan  iron  is  remarkably  good, 
it  having  a toughnefs  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
prepared  iron  of  Spain.  There  are  here  alfo  mines 
of  allum  and  faltpetre.  The  ifland  produces  a kind 
of  granite,  porphyry,  a great  variety  of  jafper  and 
beautiful  cryftal : and  from  the  fea  they  ffih  up  great 
quantities  of  coral. 

There  are  here  almofl  every  fort  of  forefl-trees ; 
but  the  country  is  principally  adorned  wtth  pines  of 
different  kinds,  oaks,  and  chefnut-trees  of  a very 
great  fize.  The  ilex  or  ever-green  oak,  is  very  com- 
mon, and  gives  the  country  a cheerful  look,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  arbutus  or  flrawberry-tree,  which  gives  a 
rich,  glowing  appearance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  mulberry-tree  grows  wild,  and  the  box- 
trees  are  very  common,  and  fo  large,  that  they  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  timber.  The  lemon,  the  orange, 
the  fig,  and  the  almond-trees,  are  alfo  very  fre- 
quent; but  there  are  few  walnut-trees;  and  the 
apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry,  are  not  remarkably 
good.  Corftca  has  the  pomegranate  in  great  perfec- 
tion, alfo  the  Indian  fig  and  the  aloe,  which  laft  is 
faid  to  flower  here,  as  well  as  in  the  eaft. 

As  the  hills  are  covered  with  wild  thyme  and 
other  fragrant  herbs,  Corftca  has  always  been  re- 
markable for  its  honey  and  wax. 

The  horfes  here  are,  in  general,  of  a very  fmall 
breed,  like  the  Welch  ponies,  but  are  lively  and  hardy; 
there  are  fome  however  of  a very  good  fize.  The  affes 
and  mules  are  alfo  fmall,  but  very  firong,  and  fur- 
prifingly  agile  in  climbing  the  beep  rocky  moun- 
tains. 

Here  is  an  animal  called  a muffoli,  which  re- 
fembles  a bag,  but  has  horns  like  a ram,  and  a fkin 
uncommonly  hard ; it  is  very  wild, and  lives  on  the  high- 
cb  mountains  ; it  is  fo  nimble  that  it  will  jump  from 
vock  to  rock  ; if  hard  chafed  to  the  extremity  of  the 


cliff,  from  whence  it  can  reach  no  other,  it  will 
throw  itfelf  over,  and  with  fur pri ling  agility  pitch 
upon  its  horns,  without  receiving  any  hurt. 

There  are  faid  to  be  no  poifonous  animals  in  the 
ifland,  except  the  fpider,  which  is  of  an  extraor- 
dinary fize,  and  its  bite  will  irritate  and  infiame 
the  part  to  a great  degree  ; but  it  foon  goes  away, 
and  no  bad  confequences  follow.  There  are  indeed 
fome  fcorpions,  but  they  are  not  venemous. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  has,  with  no  lefs  accuracy  than 
tabe,  enumerated  all  that  is  peculiar  or  briking 
either  in  the  face  of  the  country,  or  its  productions, 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

Thy  numerous  breams,  that  burbing  from  the 
cliffs, 

Down  the  beep-channel’d  rock  impetuous  pour 
With  grateful  murmur ; on  the  fearful  edge 
Of  the  rude  precipice,  thy  hamlets  brown 
And  braw-roof’d  cots,  which  from  the  level  vale 
Scarce  feen,  amongb  the  craggy  hanging  cliffs. 

Seem  like  an  eagle’s  neb  aerial  built : 

Thy  fwelling  mountains,  brown  with  folemn  (hade 
Of  various  trees  that  wave  their  giant  arms 
O’er  the  rough  fons  of  Freedom  ; lofty  pines. 

And  hardy  fir,  and  ilex  evergreen, 

And  fpreading  chebnut,  with  each  humbler  plant, 
And  ffirubof  fragrant  leaf,  that  clothes  their  fides 
With  living  verdure  ; whence  the  cluft’ring  bee 
Extracts  her  golden  dews : the  finning  box, 

And  fweet-leav’d  myrtle,  aromatic  thyme, 

The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  green  leaf 
Which  feeds  the  fpinning-worm ; while  glowing 
bright 

Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  fpreads 
The  arbutus,  and  rears  his  fcarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant,  mantling  o’er  the  craggy  beeps ; 

And  thy  own  native  laurel  crowns  the  feene. 

Hail  to  thy  favage  forebs,  awful,  deep. 

Thy  tangled  thickets,  and  thy  crowded  woods, 

The  haunt  of  herds  untam’d,  which  fullen  bound 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  unfocial  air, 

And  wilder  gaze,  as  confcious  of  the  power 
That  loves  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  feenes 
Of  unbroke  nature  : precipices  huge. 

And  tumbling  torrents  ; tracklefs  defarts,  plains 
Fenc’d  in  with  guardian  rocks,  whofe  quarries  teem 
With  fliining  beel,  that  to  the  cultur’d  fields 
And  funny  hills,  which  wave  with  bearded  grain. 
Defends  their  homely  produce. 

Corftca  is  divided  into  the  country  on  this  fide, 
and  the  country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains, 
reckoning  from  Bajlia.  By  the  mountains  is  under- 
bood  that  great  range  of  them  which  bretches  acrofs 
the  ifland.  To  the  former  belong  thirty  pieves  or 
dibriCls,  and  to  the  latter  only  eight. 

Bastia,  which  has  long  been  reckoned  the  capi- 
tal, is  feated  in  420  20’  N.  latitude,  and  in  90°  40’ 
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E.  longitude,  and  is  ft'ill  the  largeft  town  in  the 
ifland.  It  has  a ftately  appearance  from  the  fea, 
being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill ; but  though 
there  are  fome  pretty  good  buildings,  the  houfes,  in 
general,  are  ill  built,  and  the  flreets  narrow  and 
fteep.  It  has  a caftle  which  commands  the  town 
and  harbour.  The  cathedral  has  nothing  remark- 
able, but  .he  church  of  St.  John  is  not  an  inelegant 
building  ; it  belonged  to  the  Jefuits,  who  had  a col- 
lege here  with  a fine  garden.  Hither  the  banifhed 
fathers  repaired,  and  here  they  found  an  afvlum, 
until  the  French  became  mailers  of  the  ifland,  when 
they  were  haftily  driven  out.  In  this  city  is  an  aca- 
demy of  the  fine  arts.  Ships  of  war  cannot  enter 
its  port. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ifland  ftands  Corte,  which 
is  properly  its  capital  ; and  here  was  the  general’s 
palace,  and  the  fupreme  feat  of  juftice.  It  is  iitu- 
ated  part  at  the  foot,  and  part  on  the  declivity  of  a 
rock,  in  a plain  furrounded  with  mountains  of  a pro- 
digious height,  and  at  the  conflux  of  two  rivers, 
the  Tavignana  and  the  Refonica.  Upon  the  point  of  a 
rock,  which  rifes  above  the  reft,  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  is  the  caftle,  which  has  only  one  winding  paf- 
fage  to  climb  up  to  it,  where  but  two  perfons  can 
go  a-breaft.  In  this  town  is  an  univerfity. 

The  moft  handfome  town  in  Corftca  is  Ajaccio, 
which  has  many  good  ftreets,  and  beautiful  walks  ; 
a citadel,  and  a palace,  in  which  the  Genocfe  gover- 
nor ufed  to  refide.  The  inhabitants  are  the  genteel- 
eft  people  in  the  ifland  ; and  here  are  the  remains  of 
a colony  of  Greeks , which  formed  a fettlemer.t  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

The  ifland  was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  afterward  became  fubject  to  the  Romans.  It 
then  became  a prey  to  the  Goths.  The  Saracens  at 
length  drove  out  the  Goths , and  maintained  the  do- 
minion of  it ; but  it  was  afterward  conquered  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  France , by  whom  it  was  given  to  the 
Holy  bee.  But  the  Saracens  returning,  the  Corficans 
were  expofed  to  continual  wars,  and  were  for  a long 
time  ravaged  by  contending  parties.  It  at  length  be- 
-came  fubject  to  the  republic  of  Pifa,  and  tha  Genoefe 
wrefted  it  out  of  their  hands.  They  treated  the 
Corficans  with  the  utmoft  tyranny,  which  caufed 
them  frequently  to  rife  in  arms,  but  having  no 
able  man  at  their  head,  they  were  immediately 
quelled. 

In  1553,  Henry  II.  of  France,  with  the  affiftance 
of  Solomon  emperor  of  the  1 urks,  invaded  Corftca, 
and  being  joined  by  the  natives,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ifland  was  dedicated  from  the  t\ rants;  but  the 
ifland  was  iocn  reftored  to  tha.Gcncefe,  who  granted 
them  honourable  terms,  but  foon  after  treated  them 
in  the  moft  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner.  The  Cor- 
Jicans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  ; 
-and  the  Genocfe,  enraged  at  what  they  had  fufteretl 
from  a daring  rebellion,  as  they  termed  it,  exercifed, 
without  comrrri,  the  utmoft  rigours  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  multitudes  were  lent  to  the  gallics 
VoL.  II. 
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for  very  fi  ght  offences.  The  moft  eminent  fami- 
lies were  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  nobility  j 
trade  was  prohibited  to  the  natives ; every  thing 
bought  of  them  was  under-rated,  and  the  goods 
of  the  Genoefe  fold  at  an  exorbitant  price-:  while 
the  burthen  of  the  moft  heavy  taxes  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  haughtinefs  and  avarice  of  the  govrenors 
fet  over  them. 

In  1729,  the  Corf  cans  again  took  arms,  and  gain- 
ed the  afcendency.  The  Genoefe  then  applied  to  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  who  fent  general  Wachten- 
donk  with  a body  of  auxiliaries ; but  the  Corficans 
killed  1 2oo  of  them  in  one  action,  on  which  the 
emperor  lent  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemherg  with  a 
powerful  army.  Unable  to  refill:  fuch  force,  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  on  condition  that  the  empe- 
ror fliould  guaranty  a treaty  between  them  and  the 
Genoefe;  but  this  treaty  being  broken  by  the  latter, 
Giafteri,  who  had  before  commanded  the  Corficans, 
and  Signor  Giocinto  Paoli,  were  made  generals  in 
chief,  and  had  many  fuccefsful  engagements  with  the 
Genoefe. 

In  the  year  1738,  the  king  of  France  undertook 
to  reduce  the  Corf  cans  to  obedience  ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  a large  body  of  troops  was  landed  on  the  ifland  ; 
but  after  defolating  the  country,  and  procuring  a 
fhort  ftibmillion,  in  1741,  this  army  was  recalled. 
The  Genoefe,  however,  kept  poffeffion  of  the  caftle 
of  Corte,  to  which  the  Co  f ans,  commanded  by  Gaf- 
fori,  laid  fiege  ; and  the  Genoefe , having  got  his  eldeft 
fon,  then  an  infant,  in  their  pofleffion,  when  he  ad- 
vanced with  his  cannon,  they  held  up  his  fon  direft- 
ly  over  that  part  of  the  wall  againft  which  his  artil- 
lery was  levelled.  The  Coif  cans  thereupon  fufne  rul- 
ed their  fire  ; but  Gaftori,  with  the  patriotifm  of  an 
ancient  Roman , ordered  a general  uilcharge  ; and 
happily  the  child  efcaped  unhurt. 

A manly  race. 

Of  unfubmitting  fpirit,  wife  and  brave  ; 

Who  ftill  thro’  bleeding  ages  llruggled  hard 
To  hold  a generous  undim in'.lh’ti  Irate  ; 

Too  much  in  vain  ! i Homsox.  > 

At  length  Theodore  Baron  Newhoff,  an  adven- 
turer of  talents  and  addrtfs,  offered  his  fervibes,  if 
they  would  elect  him  their  fovereign  ; they  ccnfent- 
ed,  and  Ire  was  proclaimed  king;  he  aflumed  every 
mark  of  royal  dignity,  had  his  guards  and  officers  of 
ftate,  and  cauled  fome  copper  aru.  filver  coin  to  be 
ftruck  with  his  name;  but  failing  in  his  expectations 
of  affiftance  from  foreign  powers,  his  fubjedts  fl  glar- 
ed him,  and  he  quitted  the  ifland  ; when,  n curing 
to  Fr. gland,  he  funk  into  extreme  penury,  and  was 
long  a prifoner  for  debt  ; but  was  ftp  ported  during 
his  confinement  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals; and,  a;t  length,  in  1 756,  was  liberated  by 
an  act  of  iniolvency,  loom  after  which  he  died. 

In  1745,  an  • Fnfip:  fleet,  at  the  rcqtteft  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia , ben- baud-. d Befia ’.and  San  Fsoxen- 
.Y  y y xa, 
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2,7,  then  pofTeffed  by  the  Getwefe , both  which  they  re- 
covered for  the  Corf  cans,  who  held  them  but  a Short 
time.  In  1753,  Gaffoii  was  alTaftinated  by  a band 
of  murderers  employed  by  the  Genoefe.  Pafcal  Paoli, 
the  fecond  Ion  of  old  Giocinto  Paoli,  now  took  the 
command.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  engage  all  ranks 
to  exert  themfelves  in  providing  what  was  necefiary 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  fpirit,  and  foon  drove 
the  Genoefe  to  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  ifland. 
Having  thus  expelled  the  foe,  he  rectified  innume- 
rable abufes,  and  formed  a regular  fyftem  of  adrni- 
niftration  ; he  civilized  the  manners  of  the  Corficans , 
eftablifhed  an  univerfity,  and  fettled  fchools  for  the 
inftruCtion  of  children  in  every  village  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  then  induced  the  Corficans  to  apply  to 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  other  civil  occupations, 
which  had  been  interrupted,  and  induftry  ruined, 
by  the  horrors  of  war.  The  nation  became  firm 
and  united,  and  had  not  France  again  interpofed, 
the  Corf  can  heroes  would  have  entirely  driven  the 
Genoefe  from  the  ifland  •,  but  when  Paoli  had  nearly 
completed  his  fcheme  of  reftoring  entire  freedom 
to  the  ifland,  a treaty  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Genoa,  by  which  the  former  engaged  to  gar- 
rifon  the  fortified  towns  in  Coftca  for  the  fpace  of 
four  years.  The  French  fent  the  count  de  Mar- 
beuf  with  the  ftipulated  troops  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  1 764. 

In  1767,  the  French  king  bought  of  Genoa  that 
republic’s  claim  to  Corfca , and  the  next  year  invaded 
the  ifland.  Flattering  manifeftos  were  publifhed  to 
induce  the  Corficans  to  become  fubjefts  of  France; 
hut  inflamed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  Paoli.  with  his 
veteran  Co  f leans,  defeated  the  French  in  feveral  en- 
gagements. Frefh  fupplies  were  fent  from  France, 
which  penetrated  over  the  mountains  to  Corte,  and 
the  natives,  weakened  by  their  victories,  were  oblig- 
ed to  fubmit.  Corte  was  taken,  the  French  became 
maflers  of  the  ifland,  and  in  ^fune  1769  Paoli,  aban- 
doning his  native  country  to  its  fate,  embarked  in  an 
Englif  fhip,  landed  at  Leghorn , and  loon  after  re- 
pairing to  England,  found  protection  and  fupport  in 
the  Eritijh  court.  Here  he.  has  now  refided  many 
years,  exempt  from  the  turmoils  of  war,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  Satisfactions  which  eafie  and  grandeur  can 
bellow. 

Corfca  being  thus  over-run,  the  count  de  Vaux, 
who  commanded  the  French  army,  proceeded  to  ex- 
ecute his  commilEon  by  new  modelling  the  govern- 
ment of  the  iiland.  He  firft  aboliihed  the  fovereign 
council,  which  ufed  to  compofe  the  executive  govern- 
ment, and  the  ifland  was  brought  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  parliament  of  Provence  : the  ecclefialtical 
eftabiifhment  underwent  a like  revolution,  the  king 
of  France  decreeing  that  the  iiland  fhould  become  a 
member  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  a director  ge- 
neral was  appointed  to  fuperintend  feven  churches  on 
that  iiland,  which  were  declared  a part  of  the  king’s 
domains ; and  for  thefe  elfablifhments  the  fanction  of 
the  pope  was  obtained.  The  fate  of  the  ifland  being 
thus  fixed,  the  natives  abandoned  their  country  in 


vaft  numbers,  whilft  the  molt  intrepid  of  thofe  who 
remained,  polTefied  themfelves  of  the  mountainous 
parts,  from  whence  they  took  every  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  their  enemies,  when  feparated  into  fmall 
parties,  and  put  to  death  without  mercy  all  the 
French  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Little  fatisfa&ion 
could  be  derived  to  the  court  of  Ve  failles  by  this  un- 
juft  acquifition  of  a rocky  ifland,  for  which  the  lives 
of  upward  of  io,®oc  men  were  facrificed,  and 
eighteen  millions  of  livres,  or  £.787,500  fterling, 
expended.  As  nothing  could  lubdue  the  uncon- 
querable fpirit  of  the  natives,  the  moft  fhocking 
cruelties  were  at  length  exercifed  upon  all  of  them 
who  were  made  prifoners,  and  after  eight  years  dis- 
graceful perfeverance  on  the  part  of  France , the  poor 
unbefriended  and  deferted  Corf  cans  were  nearly  ex- 
tirpated in  the  year  1775  ; foon  after  which,  his  moft 
Chriftian  majefty  became  the  avowed  guardian  of  li- 
berty, and  proteCtor  of  the  American  ftates. 

SECT.  XVII. 

The  Republic  of  Lucca. 

It!  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Government 
with  a particular  Defer iption  of  the  City  of  Lucca. 

THE  territories  of  this  fmall  republic  lie  on 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Tufcan  Sea, 
and  on  the  land  fide  are  chiefly  bounded  by  the  Tuf- 
can dominions,  a part  only  terminating  on  the  dutchy 
of  Modena.  This  little  country,  which  is  only  about 
thirty  Italian  rniies  in  circumference,  is  exceeding 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated  ; for  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  government  have  been 
fuch  attractions  to  fettling  here,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  the  150  villages  belonging  to  it,  are 
computed  at  upward  of  120,000,  of  whom  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thoufand  are  able  to  bear  arms. 

Though  this  country  is  mountainous,  it  produces 
plenty  of  almoft  every  thing  but  corn,  of  which  they 
generally  reap  only  as  much  as  Serves  them  half  a 
year ; and  the  reft  they  import.  They  have  a fuff  - 
cient  cpiantity  of  rice,  pulfe,  bean-,  lupins,  and  fine 
cheftnuts,  which  the  common  people  ufe  inftead  of 
bread,  with  a variety  of  other  fruits;  and  have  plen- 
ty of  wine  : they  likewil'e  exceed  all  other  countries 
in  their  olives,  and  the  oil  drawn  from  them.  All 
corn  is  monopolized  by  the  ftate,  who  diftribute  it  to 
the  bakers,  and  they  retail  it  to  the  public.  Yet,  the 
induftry  of  the  people  in  improving  every  Ipot  of 
ground  is  equally  furprifing  and  commendable,  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  with  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and 
plenty,  Seldom  to  be  found  among  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  vicinity  of  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Tifcany  keeps  them  conftantly  on  their  guard,  in 
order  to  prelerve  their  freedom ; for  in  fuch  a Situa- 
tion an  univerfal  concord  and  harmony  can  alone  en- 
able them  to  tranftnit  to  pofteriiy  the  bleflings  of 
their  darling  Liberty,  whofe  name  they  bear  on 
their  arm  , and  whofe  image  is  not  only  imprefied 
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on  their  coin,  but  alfo  on  the  city  gates,  and  all  their 
public  buildings. 

The  city  of  Lucca  was  anciently  a Roman  colony  ; 
afterward  it  was  comprized  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  the  Franks , and  from  them  the  emperors  of 
Germany  became  its  fovereign  ; but  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  it  diftlaimed  all  allegiance 
to  the  empire,  and  having  obtained  the  protection  of 
Spain , arofe  to  an  independent  republic. 

The  principal  perfon  in  the  hate  is  the  gonfaloniere, 
which  fignifies  a ftandard-bearer.  His  power  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  doge  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  but  he  is 
ftyled  only  “ his  Excellency.”  With  him  are  joined 
nine  counfellors,  called  anziani,  or  elders.  Thefe 
ten  perfons,  who  bear  the  title  of  excellentiflimi, 
while  in  the  adminiftration,  live  in  the  republic’s  pa- 
lace, where  their  expences  are  defrayed  at  the  charge 
of  the  ftate ; but  when  they  go  abroad  on  their  own 
private  concerns,  it  jnuft  be  incognito,  and  in  a clofe 
1'edan,  with  the  curtains  drawn.  Thefe  are  changed 
every  two  months,  which,  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  is 
the  greateft  fecurity  to  their  liberty. 

The  title  of  the  ftate  is  “ the  Moft  Serene  Repub- 
lic of  Lucca."  Its  arms  are  azure,  with  the  liber- 
tas  or,  between  two  frets  of  or.  The  ordinary  re- 
venue of  the  republic  is  about  400,000  fcudi,  or  about 
8o,oocl.  fterlmg.  It  maintains  a regular  body  of 
five  hundred  men,  befides  feventy  Swifs , who  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  a guard  for  the  gonfaloniere  and  the 
nine  regent  counfellors. 

The  city  of  Lucca,  the  refidence  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  fituated  in  430  32'  N.  latitude,  and  in  1 i° 
27  E.  longitude,  in  a moft  delightful  plain  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  in  extent,  terminating  in  eminences, 
diverfified  with  villages,  feats,  fummer-houfes,  vine- 
yards, meadows,  and  corn-fields.  Every  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  ufe  and  pleafure  is  here  in  great 
plenty.  The  city  is  regularly  fortified  with  eleven 
baftions  faced  with  brick,  and  is  about  three  Italian 
miles  in  compafs ; on  the  ramparts  is  a delightful 
walk  for  the  citizens,  under  the  trees  planted  in 
them.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  fomewhat  more 
than  40,000,  among  whom  are  great  numbers  of  ar- 
tizans  and  manufacturers,  who  carry  on  a confider- 
able  trade,  particularly  in  filk  goods.  The  lfate-pa- 
Jace  is  a large  building,  and  includes  the  arfenal, 
which  contains  arms  for  2®, 000  men.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a Gothic  ftructure,  which  has  fome  admirable 
paintings,  and  in  the  veftry  are  eight  large  filver 
bulls,  and  a golden  crucifix  of  moft  exquifite 
workmanfhip.  This  crucifix  is  faid  to  have  been 
pledged  by  the  Pi/ans  for  34,000  fcudi,  for  a limited 
term  ; but  as  they  deferred  redeeming  it  till  the  laft 
day,  and  then  came  too  late,  the  gates  of  Lucca  were 
fhut  again  ft  them.  The  chief  relic  in  this  church  is 
the  volto  fanto,  a wooden  crucifix,  which  they  be- 
lieve was  carved  by  the  difciple  Nicodemus,  and  is 
very  different  from  the  others,  the  body  being  either 
covered  with  a robe  of  velvet  or  damafk,  embroider- 
ed with  gold,  and  on  the  head,  inftead  of  a wreath 
of  thorns,  is  a gold  crown  glittering  with  jewels. 
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As  a further  mark  of  the  city’s  veneration,  the  im- 
preffion  of  it  is  ftruck  on  their  coin. 

The  fee  of  Lucca,  like  fome  others,  is  under  the 
immediate  jurifdiftion  of  the  pope,  which  intitles 
the  biihop  to  the  pallium  and  crofs,  like  an  archbifhop, 
and  on  public  folemnities  the  canons  are  dreffed  like 
cardinals. 

On  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Cor- 
to  Landini,  is  the  affiimption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
Guido  Rheni  ; and  on  each  fide  of  it  are  fome  other 
pieces  by  the  fame  hand. 

In  St.  Auguftine’s  church  is  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  with  an  infant  Jefus  on  her  left  arm,  and 
a moft  extraordinary  Latin  infeription,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  a ftone  being  thrown  at  this  image,  it 
caufed  a vaft  effufion  of  blood,  and  the  Virgin,  to 
fave  her  infant,  miraculoufly  removed  him  from  her 
right  arm  to  her  left,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  the 
earth  opened  and  fwallowed  up  the  impious  wretch 
who  dared  commit  fuch  a profanation.  When  this 
fignal  event  happened  is  not  recorded  ; but  no  longer 
ago  than  the  year  1690  the  canons  of  the  Vatican 
thought  fit  to  give  their  function  to  the  extravagant 
legend,  by  cauting  a golden  crown  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  image. 

The  fkill  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  in  their 
filk  and  other  manufactures  have  gained  this  city  the 
honourable  furname  of  “ the  Induftrious.”  Here 
are  feen  more  young  women  in  the  flreets,  fhops, 
churches,  and  fchools,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  police  is  very  commendable,  and  great 
attention  is  flrewn  to  the  fuppreffion  of  luxury,  lu- 
perfluous  magnificence,  and  idle  diffipations.  At 
entering  the  city,  travellers  muft  deliver  up  their  fire- 
arms ; but  on  informing  the  guard  at  what  gate  they 
intend  to  go  out,  when  they  leave  the  city,  they  are 
fure  to  find  them  there  : they  are  likewife  allowed  to 
wear  their  fwords  three  days,  but  afterward  muft 
have  a particular  licence,  which  is  generally  granted 
only  to  perfons  of  high  rank,  and  to  the  knights  of 
Malta  and  St.  Stephen. 

SECT.  XVIII. 

Lhe  Republic  of  St.  Marino. 

Its  Situation,  Kiftory,  ar.d  Government. 

THIS  fmail  ftate  is  inclofed  by  Romagna- 
and  Urbino,  and  lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
Adriatic  Sea  ; it  confifts  of  a very  high  craggy  moun- 
tain, with  fome  eminences  lying  at  its  foot.  The 
town,  the  feat  of  this  republic,  is  feated  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  this  lofty  mountain,  where  it  is  generally  hid 
among  the  clouds,  and  the  ftreets  are  fometimes  co- 
vered with  fnow,  when  it  is  clear  and  warm  weather 
in  all  the  country  around.  There  is  faid  to  be  nei- 
ther fpring  nor  rivulet  in  the  whole  dominion  ; but 
the  people  are  well  provided  with  large  cifterns  and 
refervoirs  of  rain  and  fnow-water.  The  wine  that 
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nrows  on  the  i ides  of  their  mountain  is  extremely 
good,  and  much  better  than  any  on  the  cold  fide  of 
t ie  Apennines,  and  their  cellars  have  a natural  ad- 
van'age  that  renders  them  extremely  cool  in  the  hot- 
teft  ieafcns  ; for  they  have  generally  in  the  fides  of 
them  deep  holes  that  run  into  the  hollows  of  the 
hill,  whence  there  conftantly  ifi’ues  a breathing  kind 
of  vapour,  fo  very  chilling  in  the  fummer-time,  that 
a man  c n fcarce  fuller  his  hand  in  the  wind  of  it. 

This  very  firgular  and  refpeffable  little  communi- 
ty could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Addifon  (that  accurate  examiner  of  men  and  man- 
ners) when  he  vifited  Italy;  and  to  him  the  public 
are  indebted  for  what  they  know  concerning  it. 

St.  Marino  has  three  cattles,  five  churches,  and 
three  convents,  and  reckons  about  five  thoufand  per- 
fons  in  its  community.  Both  the  inhabitants  and  the 
hiftorians  who  mention  this  little  republic,  give  the 
following  account  of  its  origin,  St.  Marino,  by  birth 
a D Imaliariy  and  by  trade  a mafon,  was  employed, 
near  one  thoufand  four  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
reparation  of  Rimini,  fi tuated  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  aft  r he  Lad  finifhed  his  work,  retired  to  this 
fol  ary  mt  unta’n,  as  finding  it  very  proper  for  the 
life  of  a hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greateft  rigours 
and  aufierities  of  religion.  He  had  not  been  here 
long  before  he  wrought  a miracle,  which,  joined 
with  his  extraord  nary  fimclitv,  gained  him  iuch  ef- 
teern,  that  the  princes  of  the  country  made  him  a 
prefent  of  the  mom  tain,  to  ciifpofe  of  it  at  his  own 
difcrefcn.  f s reputation  qu’ckiy  peopled  it,  and 
gave  rife  to  the  republic  wh  ch  calls  itfelf  after  Ids 
name  ; fo  that  ; te  common .veaith  of  St  Marino  may 
bo.fi  at  leaft  a nobier  origin  than  that  of  Rome ; the 
one  having  b en  .it  firft  an  afylum  for  robbers  and 
murderers,  at  1 the  other  the  relort  of  perfons  emi- 
nent for  the  r piety,  i o this  faint  the  beft  of  their 
churches  is  dedi.  ated,  and  th.ere  his  remains  are  de- 
pofited.  His  fiatue  hands  over  the  high  altar,  hold- 
ing in  its  hands  a mountain  crowned  with  three  caf- 
t’.es,  which  are  aifo  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth. 
To  Ids  protection  they  attribute  the  long  duration  of 
their  ftate,  and  confider  him  as  the  greateft  faint  next 
the  b'eficd  Virgin  ; and  fo  high  is  their  veneration 
for  him,  that  b , a law  in  their  ftatute  book,  fuch  as 
fpeak  difref;  ctfuily  of  him  are  to  be  punilhed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thole  who  are  convifted  of  blai- 
phemy. 

T .is  (mail  republic  has  Lifted  near  1400  years,  in 
which  1 1 1 1 it  all  "re  o her  ftate;  of  Italy  have  frequent- 
ly changed  their  mafters  and  forms  of  government. 
Th-’ir  whole  hiftory  is  compfized  in  two  purclrafes 
mad  of  a m-ghbouring  prince,  and  in  a war,  in 
■which  they  affined  the  Pope  againft  the  lord  of  Ri- 
tnini'. 

1 ’o(T  fling  a terr  tory  neither  fertle,  exfenfive,  nor 
■r  h s ; ;r  e community  has  Kitfttert'o  Heap- 
ed the  rapacity  of  neighbouring  princes  ; and  Should 


it  be  attacked,  the  people  would  no  doubt  fell  their 
freedom  and  their  lives  at  as  dear  a rate  as  poffi'ole. 
There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  afeend  their  moun- 
tain, and  they  have  a very  fevere  law  againft  any  one 
who  {hall  enter  the  town  by  another  path,  left  a new 
one  fiiould  be  formed  on  the  fides  of  it.  As  a fur- 
ther fecurity,  all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  are 
exercifed,  and  ready  to  turn  out  at  a moment’s  call. 

The  government  of  this  commonwealth  was  origi- 
nally lodged  in  what  they  termed  the  arengo,  a great 
council,  in  which  every  houfe  had  its  reprefentative 
but  finding  great  confufion  arife  from  fuch  a multi- 
tude of  ftatefmen,  they  devolved  their  whole  autho- 
rity into  the  hands  of  the  council  of  fixty.  The 
arengo,  however,  is  ft  ill  called  together  in  cafes  of 
extraordinary  importance,  and  if,  after  due  fummons, 
any  member  is  abfent,  he  is  to  be  fined  to  the  value 
of  about  a penny  Etiglijhy  which  the  ftatute  fays  he 
fhal!  pay  without  any  diminution  or  favour.  Another 
inftance  of  the  fcarcity  of  money  and  fimplicity  of 
manners  among  thefe  people,  our  author  met  with 
on  examining  the  ftatutes  of  the  republic,  which  are 
written  in  Latin,  and  were  printed  at  Rimini  in  one 
folio  volume.  In  it  is  a chapter  on  the  public  mini- 
fters  of  the  ftate,  and  there  it  is  enafted,  that  when 
an  ambafiador  is  difpatched  from  the  .republic  to  any 
foreign  ftate,  he  fhall  be  allowed,  out  of  the  treafury, 
to  the  value  of  a (hilling  a day. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  commonwealth  are 
the  two  capitanoes,  whofe  power  refembles  that  of 
the  old  Roman  confuls  ; but  they  are  chofen  every  fix 
months.  Some  have  ferved  this  office  fix  or  feven 
times,  but  the  fame  perfon  never  enjoys  it  twice  fuc- 
ceffively. 

The  third  officer  is  a commiflary,  who  judges  in 
all  caufes  both  civil  and  criminal ; and  that  his  deci- 
fions  {ball  be  impartial,  this  office  is  always  conferred 
on  a foreigner,  who  holds  it  for  three  years,  and  is 
paid  out  of  the  public  ftock.  The  phyfician  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  fourth  man  in  the  ftate  : he  likewife 
mull  be  a foreigner,  and  is  elected  for  three  years, 
but  if  approved,  he  is  continued  longer  in  his  poft. 
Next  to  him  in  confequence  is  the  fchoolmafter, 
which  office  may  be  fuppo'fed  to  have  been  filled  by  a 
very  capable  man  at  that  time,  for  Mr.  Addifon  fays, 
he  fcarce  met  with  any  in  the  place  who  had  not  fome 
tinfture  of  learning. 

Thefe  people  are  efteemed  very  honeft  and  rigorous 
in  the  execution  of  jiiftke,  and  feem  to  enjoy  more 
content  and  happinefs  among  their  rocks  and  fnows, 
than  the  other  Italians  in  the  plealanteft  vallies  in  the 
world.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  a greater  inftance  of 
the  natural  love  of  mankind  for  liberty,  and  of  their 
averlion  to  arbitrary  government,  than  fuch  a favage' 
mountain  covered  with  people,  while,  in  the  lame 
country,  the  Campania'Oi  Rome  is  almoft  deftituteof 
inhabitants. 
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C H A P.  XXIV, 

Of  the  Middle  Part  of  ITALY,  containing  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Tuscany 

and  the  Dominions  of  the  Pope. 


S E C T.  I. 

Of  Tuscany  in  general. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  hot  Springs,  and 
Rivers.  The  Hijlory  of  the  Hoitfe  of  Medici  : the 
Revenue  of  the  Duke  ; the  Divifions  of  the  Country. 

TH  E grand  dutchy  of  Tuf catty  borders  on  the 
Mediterranean,  which  here  receives  its  name 
from  the  dutchy,  and  is  called  the  Tufcan  Sea  ; it  is 
alfo  bounded  by  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  the  dutchy 
of  Modena,  and  the  republic  of  Lucca.  Some  fmall 
detached  parts  of  this  dutchy  alfo  lie  among  the 
three  territories  of  Modena,  Lucca , and  Genoa. 
Thefe  laft  excepted,  Tufcany  ftands  from  north  to 
fouth  one  hundred  and  fixteen  miles,  and  from  eaft 
to  weft  eighty. 

Its  great  variety  of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  ren- 
der the  country  very  pleafant.  The  foil,  which  is 
extremely  fertile,  abounds  in  corn,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  all  other  fruits  known  in  Europe,  beftdes  oil  and 
excellent  wine.  The  oil,  however,  bears  little  pro- 
portion to  the  multitude  of  olive-trees,  which  are 
lubject  to  a diftemper,  that  fhevvs  itfelf  in  knots  and 
tubercles,  occafioned  by  worms.  “ The  whole  face 
of  1 ufcanyf  fays  Sharp,  “ is  covered  with  farm- 
houfes  and  cottages  : an  objeft  very  rare  in  the  domi- 
nions either  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  King  of  Naples .” 
Letters  from  Italy,  226. 

The  air  of  feveral  places  in  this  dutchy  is  un- 
healthy, on  account  of  its  many  fens  and  wild  defart 
places.  There  are  valuable  Pair-pits.  Here  are  alfo 
found  chalcedonies,  amethyfts,  fine  jafpers,  corne- 
lians, lapis-lazuli,  borax,  and  black  flate  for  tables  ; 
cryftals,  alum,  beautiful  marble,  ftone,  iron  ore, 
fulphur,  quickfilvcr,  and  in  fome  parts  manna  is  ga- 
thered from  the  afh  and  elm.  It  oozes  out  on  the 
taking  off  the  rind,  and  confequent'iy  is  not  a pro- 
duction of  the  air  but  of  the  tree.  The  bees  carry 
off  a great  deal  of  it ; the  remainder  is  applied  in 
Tufcany  to  medicinal  ufes,  and  in  France  to  giving  a 
glofs  to  cloth. 

At  the  loot  of  Mount  St.  Giuliano,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  territory  of  Lucca,  are  feveral  hot  fpring<q 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  are  ft  ill  in 
high  eftimation.  They  are  not  properly  fulphureous, 
and  the  taft:  is  pleafant,  like  good  fpring-water. 
Here  is  cryftallized  fulphur,  a new  and  uncommon 
fpecies  of  cryftal.  In  the  baths  de  la  Galeria  are 


both  cold  and  warm  fulphureous  fprings,  with  petro- 
leum floating  on  the  furface. 

The  principal  river  in  this  country  is  the  Arno, 
which  rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florence,  and  after  receiving  the  Sieva , Pefa , 
and  Elfa,  falls  below  Pfi  into  the  fea.  « '1  his  ri- 
ver,” fays  Sharp,  “ like  moll  others  in  Italy,  has  a 
turbid  ftream  : it  has  found  however  many  panegyri- 
cal writers,  though  it  has  two  very  bad  properties  for 
a river,  namely,  a propenfity  to  overflow  its  banks 
after  heavy  fhowers,  and  to  be  almoft  dry  at  other 
times.”  Letters,  231.  The  Ombrone  has  its  fource 
in  the  territories  of  Sienna,  through  which  it  runs 
into  the  fea. 

This  country  was  called  Etruria,  or  Tufcia , from 
its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Etrurii  or  Tufcani ; but 
the  prefen t dutchy  does  not  comprehend  all  the  an- 
cient Etruria. 

“ The  interefting  asra  of  the  deftiny  of  Florence ,” 
fays  lord  Corke,  “ is  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  in  the  year  1215,  when  the  imprudent 
marriage  of  Buondelmonte  occafioned  the  firft  divi- 
fion  of  Florence.”  Letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe, 
p.  2i9.“Toward  the  conclufion  of  the  14th,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  John  de  Me- 
dici, a nobleman  of  Florence,  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  his  wifdom,  his  wealth,  and  his  popularity:  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  Medici  family,  which  flou- 
rifiied  for  more  than  three  hundred  years;  the  li- 
neal defeendants  from  his  eldeft  ion  Cofino,  in  the 
male  line,  continuing  for  more  than  a century,  and 
thofe  cf  Lorenzo,  his  fecond  fon,  fubfifting  two  cen- 
turies afterward.  From  this  anceftor  have  fprung 
more  men  diftinguilhed  for  genius,  capacity,  ambiti- 
on, tafte,  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  than  from 
any  other  family  in  Europe,  whilft  moll  of  them  were 
not  left  charafterifed  for  their  licentioufnefs  and  un- 
principled profligacy  ; many  of  their  women  likewife 
were  h;gh!y  celebrated  for  their  perfonal  charms, 
their  ftrength  of  mind,  and  accomplilhments,  as 
well  as  for  their  advantageous  marriages  and  illultri- 
ous  defeendants. 

Coftno,  the  fon  of  John,  obtained  the  glorious  ti- 
tle of  “ the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  Reviver 
of  Arts:”  he  died  in  1464.  Lorenzo,  his  grandfon, 
called  “ the  Magnificent,  and  Father  of  the  Mufes,” 
died  in  1492,  having  efcaped  the  fate  cf  his  brother 
Julian,  who  was  killed  in  the  church  of  St.  Raparota 
(1478)  by  an  aflaflin  named  Pazza,  who,  with  others, 
had  undertaken  to  difpatch  both  the  brothers,  to. 
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further  the  political  intercfts  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  but 
failing  in  their  attempt  upon  Lorenzo,  they  were  im- 
mediately executed ; among  whom  was  Saiviati,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Fifty  who  was  hanged  in  his  pontifical  ha- 
bit at  the  windows  of  the  town-houfe.  Cardinal 
Raphael  Riario  was  engaged  in  the  plot,  but  Loren- 
zo laved  his  life.  Thefe  two  brothers  had  each  the 
honour  of  having  a fon  raifed  to  the  papacy;  John, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Lorenzo,  was  the  famous  Leo  X, 
and  Julio,  a pofUiumous  and  illegitimate  fon  of  Ju- 
lian, within  two  years  after  the  death  of  Leo,  fuc- 
cecdcd  by  the  title  of  Clement  VII.  He  was  the  pa- 
tron of  Machiavel,  who  dedicated  his  hifloiy  of  Flo- 
rence to  that  pontiff.  From  theeldeft  fon  of  Lorenzo 
ilefcended  Lorenzo  duke  of  U rhino,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  hither  of  Alexander,  the  firft  duke 
of  Florence , and  his  daughter  Catharine  married 
Henry  II.  of  France : fhe  was  diflinguifhed  for  her 
cruelty  anti  fuperflition,  which  the  dreadful  maffacre 
of  Tatis  (24th  Augujl  1572)  too  well  attefls.  She 
was  mother  of  the  three  lucceeding  kings  of  France. 
In  1531  the  emperor  Charles  V.  created  Alexander 
Med  icis  duke  of  Florence , and  afterward  gave  him 
Margaret,  his  natural  daughter,  in  marriage. 

Alexander’s  fucceffor  was  Cofmo  I.  defcended  from 
the  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  John  de  Me- 
dici. In  1569  he  was  declared  grand  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, by  pope  Pius  V.  which  was  ratified  by  the  em- 
peror, on  condition  of  his  holding  it  as  a fief  of  the 
empire;  and  in  1699  the  emperor  conferred  on  the 
grand  duke  the  title  of  “ Royal  Highnefs.”  “ The 
general  character  to  be  drawn  of  Cofmo  I.”  fays 
lord  Corke,  “ feems  to  be  the  fame  as  that  given  by 
lord  Clarendon  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  “ a great 
wicked  man.”  Cofmo’s  fenfe,  or  rather  his  cunning, 
directed  him  when  to  yield  properly,  not  timidly,  to 
the  fierce!!  winds  that  could  blow  ; he  put  an  end  to 
the  commonwealth,  he  wifhed  and  defired  to  be  king 
of  Tufcany ; finding  that  point  impofiible  to  be  car- 
ried, Ire  contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  great 
duke,  which  comprifed  the  regal  power.  Thus  far 
fhe  parallel  holds,  it  will  go  no  farther  : Cofmo  was 
learned  and  vicious,  Cromwell  was  neither.”  Letters, 
p.  183.  Two  execrable  crimes  fligmatize  the  memo- 
ry of  Cofmo  : the  one  an  incefluous  intercourfe  with 
his  own  daughter  Ifabella  ; the  other  the  deliberate 
murder,  with  his  own  hand,  of  his  fecond  fon  Gar- 
cias, who  had  killed  his  eldeft  and  favourite  fon  John 
whilft  hunting,  but  whether  by  accident  or  delign 
was  never  afcertained. 

This  country  was  defervedly  celebrated  for  having 
been,  during  the  whole  of  the  16th  century,  fo  emi- 
nent a feat  of  literature,  as  to  be  fcarcely  equalled  by 
any  other  in  Fur  ope.  Florence  was,  in  that  century, 
called  the  Athens  of  Italy.  Tufcany  was  the  miftrefs 
of  politenefs  to  France,  as  France  has  fince  been  to 
all  the  wefiern  world  ; and  this  little  province  may 
jul'tly  boaft  of  having  produced,  and  nearly  at  one 
time,  a greater  number  of  extraordinary  men  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  moft  extenfive  European  kingdoms. 
Francis,  third  fon  of  Cofmo,  fucceeded  him,  whofe 
daughter  Mary  married  Henry  IV.  of  France , and 
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and  from  whom  all  the  fucceeding  kings  have  de- 
fcended. In  1587  Francis  was  poifoned  by  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  a cardinal,  who,  in  confequence  of 
this  fatricide,  became  third  great  duke,  and  tranf- 
mitted  that  dignity  to  his  fon  Cofmo  II.  Three  li- 
neal defeendants  followed,  namely,  Ferdinand  II. 
in  1621,  Cofmo  III.  in  1670,  and  John  Gallon, 
ieventh  great  duke,  in  1723,  at  whofe  death  the 
male  line  of  the  houfe  of  Medici  being  extindf, 
Francis  duke  of  Terrain,  afterward  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, obtained  the  dignity,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  Ion  Peter  Leopold,  the  prefent  poffeffor. 

The  late  duke  of  Dorfct  (uncle  to  the  prefent  duke), 
then  earl  of  Middlefex,  happening  to  be  at  Florence 
when  the  houfe  of  Medici  became  extinct  by  the  death 
of  John  Gallon,  compofed  his  pidturefque  paftoral 
elegiac  fong  on  that  occafion  ; in  which  he  celebrates 
the  deceafed  duke  by  the  name  ofPalemon,  draws  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  happinefs  which  the  country 
enjoyed  under  the  government  of  that  family,  and 
laments  that  it  lliould  become  fubject  to  the  houfe  of 
Aujlria,  whom  he  calls  “ northern  men,”  and  “ an 
iron  race.” 


Where  Arno  rolls  his  filver  ftream, 

How  blythe  the  nymphs,  the  fwains  how  gay, 
Content  infpir’d  each  rural  lay  : 

The  birds  in  livelier  concerts  fung, 

The  grapes  in  thicker  clufters  hung  ; 

All  look’d  as  joy  could  never  fail 
Among  the  fweets  of  Arno’s  vale. 

But  now,  fince  good  Palemon  died, 

The  chief  of  fhepherds  and  their  pride, 

Old  Arno’s  fons  mull;  all  give  place 
To  northern  men,  an  iron  race. 

The  Mufes  droop,  the  Goths  prevail ; 

Adieu  the  fweets  of  Arno’s  vale  ! 

The  prefent  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  Peter  Leopold, 
fecond  brother  to  the  emperor  Jofeph,  is  now  (1787) 
forty  years  of  age,  and  conftantly  refides  in  his  duke- 
dom. In  the  year  1765  he  married  the  princefs 
Maria  Louifa  of  Spain,  by  whom  he  has  a very  nu- 
merous iffue.  Mr.  Sharp,  who  was  at  his  court  loon 
after  his  acceffion  and  marriage,  when  he  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  deferibes  this  prince  as  fond 
of  fcience,  much  devoted  to  experimental  philofophy, 
and  no  lefs  attached  to  chemilfry.  Letters,  247. 

There  is  here  an  order  of  knighthood,  called  the 
order  of  St.  Stephen,  inftituted  by  Cofmo  I-  in  1554. 
Its  privileges  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  order  of  Mal- 
ta. The  great  duke  is  always  grand  mailer,  and  the 
chief  refidence  of  the  knights  is  at  Pfa  ; in  treating 
of  which  city  we  fhall  give  a more  particular  account 
of  that  order. 

The  annual  revenue  of  this  dutchy  was  Hated  by 
lord  Corke  to  be  about  f .509,000  fterling,  and  the 
annual  expence  of  the  government  to  be  about  half 
that  fum.  Letters  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  p.  228. 
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The  countries  of  which  this  great  dutchy  is  com- 
pofed,  are  the  following  ;.  the  territories  of  Florence , 
Pifa,  and  Sienna,  with  the  States  Preftdii  and  Piom- 
bino. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Florentino,  or  Territory  of  Florence. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  and  the  Manner  in  which  its 
ancient  Inhabitants  lof  their  Liberty  ; with  a particu- 
lar Defcription  of  the  City  of  Florence,  and  the 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants. 

THIS  is  the  mod;  conilderable  part  of  the 
dutchy  of  Tufcany , both  for  extent  and  opulence. 
It  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river  Arno , and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bolognefe  and  Romania , 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Siennefe , and  on  the  wed:  by  Pifa  and  the  re- 
public of  Lucca. 

The  territory  of  Florence  is  well  cultivated  ahd  po- 
pulous, and  jultly  efteemed  an  excellent  country. 
The  environs  of  the  city  of  Florence  are  particularly 
delightful,  from  the  variety  of  the  well-cultivated 
hills  and  dales. 

Anciently  the  city  of  Florence,  with  its  diftridl, 
formed  a republic,  for  which  the  inhabitants  obtained 
a licence  from  the  emperor  Rodolphus  for  fixtythou- 
fand  guilders ; but  its  ariftocratical  government  was 
filled  with  apprehenlions  and  jealoudes  from  the  in- 
creadng  grandeur  of  the  family  of  Medicis.  In  the 
war  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  the  government  had  the  misfortune  to  of- 
fend the  former,  and  upon  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace,  in  1530,  the  emperor  marched  his  army  into 
the  city,  and  having  abolifhed  the  republican  confti- 
tution,  nominated  Alexander  de  Medicis  duke,  pre- 
fcribing  him  a model  of  government,  and  pardoning 
the  city,  on  condition  that,  for  the  future,  it  fhould 
pay  obedience  to  the  emperor,  and  the  fovereigns  ap- 
pointed over  it. 

Florence,  in  Italian  Florenza , is  delightfully 
fituated  between  mountains  covered  with  olive-trees, 
vines,  farms,  feats,  and  villages.  Some  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  are  very  magnificent  ; the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  houfes  in  general  is  in  a good  tafte  ; 
the  flreets  are  remarkably  clean,  and  paved  with  large 
broad  ftones,  chifeled  fo  as  to  prevent  the  horfes  from 
Aiding.  This  city  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  the  river  Arno , over  which  there  are  four  bridges, 
in  fight  of  each  other  : that  called  the  Ponte  della 
Trinita  is  uncommonly  elegant ; it  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  and  ornamented  with  four  beautiful 
ftatues  reprefenting  the  four  feafons.  Moore’s  Italy , 
II.  358.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
70,000. 

There  is  feldom  more  than  one  theatre  open  at  a 
time  in  this  city,  except  in  the  feai'on  of  Carnival, 
when,  fuch  is  the  rage  for  frequenting  ipectades, 
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that  in  this  fmall  city  the  people  fill  fix  or  fever  houfes 
every  night.  Sharp’s  Letters  from  Italy,  23 6. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  Italian  here  differs  much 
from  that  in  other  places,  the  c being  changed  by 
them  into  h ; for  inftance,  they  fay  hofa  inftead  of 
cofa ; and  their  accent  is  fo  guttural,  that  they  are 
called  the  Italian  Swifs.  However,  they  write  much 
better,  having,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tufcan 
tongue,  a celebrated  fociety  of  learned  men,  who 
who  are  members  of  Academia  della  Crusca. 
This  academy  foon  rendered  itl'elf  confpicuous  be- 
yond all  others  in  Italy ; the  members  of  it,  toward 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  made  the  Italian  lan- 
guage the  fubjeCl  of  their  particular  attention,  and 
the  effeem  in  which  it  was  then  held  throughout 
Europe  induced  them  to  give  the  learned  world  an 
elaborate  dictionary  of  it.  “ The  compiling  of  a dic- 
tionary,” fays  Baretti,  “ muff  then  have  been  highly 
difficult  and  laborious,  as  no  work  was  extant  which 
could  direCI  their  undertaking,  and  point  out  a pro- 
per method  o£  compilation ; yet  the  academicians 
were  not  difmayed  by  the  vaft  and  dreary  profpeft  ; 
they  parcelled  out  the  intended  work  among  the  molt 
able  of  their  fraternity,  who  made  copious  extraCIs  of 
words  from  the  books  written  in  the  three  preceding 
ages,  arranged  them  in  alphabetical  order,  defined 
each  word  with  much  precifion,  marked  their  greater 
or  lefs  antiquity,  diftinguifhed  the  poetical  from  the 
common,  and  the  elegant  from  the  vulgar  •,  pointed 
out  their  various  meanings,  illuftrated  them  by  ex- 
amples, gave  the  equivalent  word  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, and  in  the  fpace  of  about  thirty  years  (lord  Corke 
fays  forty)  publiffied  the  refult  of  their  labours. 
Thus  was  the  road  made  fmooth  for  Furetiere  and 
Johnfon.”  Account  of  Italy,  1.  246. 

The  Academia  della  Crufca  have  for  their  emblem, 
or  device,  a mill  : they  take  the  title  of  Crufca,  or 
Bran,  as  profeffing  themfelves  to  feparate  and  clear 
the  fine  flour  from  it;  that  is,  the  ufeful  and  valua- 
ble from  that  which  is  not  fo  : as  there  arefome  other 
academies  in  Italy  which  take  their  title  from  fome 
defedf  or  imperfection,  which  it  is  their  endeavour  to 
deliver  themfelves  from,  and  ftudy  its  oppofite  ; as 
Oziofi  (the  idle),  Ofcuri  (the  blind),  Oftinati  (the 
obflinate),  &c.  Wright. 

A faint  lhadow  of  the  ancient  republic  ftill  remains 
among  the  nobility,  fome  of  whom  are  flyled  l'ena- 
tors,  though  they  in  reality  confiitute  nothing  more 
than  a magiftracy. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  or  the  Old 
Palace,  which  faces  a large  market  called  la  Piazza 
del  Gran  Duca,  is  a marble  ftatue  of  Hercules  killing 
Cacus,  both  bigger  than  the  life,  by  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli  -,  oppofite  to  which  is  David  triumphing  over 
Goliah,  by  Michael  Angelo.  On  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  great  hall,  are  painted  in  frefco,  the 
moll  remarkable  achievements  of  the  republic  of 
Florence.  A traveller  ought  not  to  omit  obferving 
the  marble  ftatues  of  feveral  dukes,  and  two  popes, 
who  were  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis.  Here  is  like- 
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wife  a mold  admirable  ftatuc  of  Victory,  with  a p-i- 
fon.r  at  her  feet,  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  alfo  fix 
excellent  marble  groups,  by  Vincen/io  Roffi,  rc- 
prefenting  fix  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules  ; his  dafh- 
ing  Anteus  againlb  a rock,  his  killing  the  Centaur, 
his  throwing  Diomedes  to  wild  horfes,  his  carrying  a 
terrible  wild  boar  alive  upon  his  fhouhlers,  his  help- 
ing Atks  to  bear  up  the  Ikv,  and  his  victory  over  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons. 

In  the  duke’s  wardrobe  are  ten  or  twelve  large  clo- 
fets  full  of  plate,  great  part  of  which  is  finely  chafed 
and  fet  with  jewels.  Here  are  alfo  abundance  of 
Turh'ifh  arms  and  bridles  profufely  enrifhed  with  jew- 
els, and  in  a particular  clofet  is  {hewn  the  crown 
with  which  pope  Pius  V.  in  1569,  crowned  Cofmo  I. 
as  firft  great  duke  of  Florence.  It  is  made  of  gold, 
and  adorned  with  a great  number  of  jewels.  But 
what  is  efteemed  mod  valuable  is  t lie  palliotto, 
or  altar-cloth,  covered  with  pearls,  rubies,  and  other 
{tones  ; among  the  red,  two  gems  called  aqua  ma- 
rina, in  fize  equal  to  a large  walnut,  are  (aid  to  be 
of  inedimable  value.  On  both  lides  tire  arms  of 
Aujl.  ia  and  Florence  are  joined  together,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  palliotto,  Cofmo  II.  is  reprefented  in 
an  ernbod'ed  work  of  gems  and  enamel,  and  his  robe 
is  richly  fet  with  diamonds.  On  the  altar  or  table  be- 
fore which  hekrieels,  is  a crown  entirely  covered  with 
diamonds. 

Near  the  Old  Palace,  under  the  Loggia,  common- 
ly called  de  Larzq  are  three  fine  ftatues,  the  firb  of 
Judith  with  Holofernss  at  her  feet,  of  bronze;  ano- 
ther, of  the  fame  met  d,  rCprefenting  Perfects  with 
Meduftfis  head  : the  third  piece,  where  admiration 
can  never  be  fatkfied,  is  a group  representing  a 
voanr  warlike  Roman  carrying  off  a S bine  virgm  ; 
he  is  tranfported  with  joy  on  account  ot  his  booty, 
while  h r hither  lies  proftrate  on  the  ground,  with 
looks  full  of  the  mod  pafliouate  grief  and  rage.  The 
rape  of  the  Sabines  is  exprefled  in  baffo  relievo  on  the 
pedefbal,  and  the  performance  .of  the  piece  does  great 
honour  to  Giovanni  bologna. 

In  the  fcpv.ire  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  a 
verv  grand  fountain,  adorned  with  fliells,  cornu- 
coniw,  and  Tritons  of  brafs,  of  a very  large  fize  ; 
and  in  the  centre  is  Neptune  drawn  in  a large 
{hell,  refc -tabling  a triumphal  car,  by  fmr  horfes, 
two  of  which  are  of  brads,  and  the  other  two  of 
white  marble. 

In  this  Square  is  iikewife  the  Fabrica  degli  Ufiaci, 
on  the  ground-floor  of  which  the  principal  magil- 
trates  of  the  city  live  together,  for  the  bttter  main- 
tenance of  the  public  tranquility,  and  the  more  fpeedv 
difpatch  of  buiinefs.  i he  firlt  ftory  is  filled  w h 
artifts  employed  for  the  duke’s  wardrobe  and  gal- 
lon., particularly  in  FF  e'ritine  works,  where  nature 
and  painting  are  furpri  finglv  imitated  by  the  proper 
arrangement  of  fiparks  of  gems,  and  bi  s of  the  finelb 
marble  inlaid,  h his  place  is  ciilbinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  il  Scrittorio,  and  though  the  ar lifts  chiefly 
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work  for  the  duke,  yet  the  mn!i  indufirious  find 
time  to  make  toys  to  difpofe  of  to  foreigners,  which 
are  fold  at  a great  price. 

The  uppermoft  ftory  of  this  ftruciure  contains  the 
tire  famous  Florentine  gallery,  which  is  by  far  the 
mold  valuable  colleflion  now  in  the  world.  In  its 
form  it  reft  nrbles  the  Greek  II ; the  ceiling  is  covered 
with  paintings  reprefenting  the  arts  and  fciences,  tire 
mold  eminent  perfonages  of  the  city  of  Florence , and 
hiftorical  pieces.  The  walls  on  each  fide  are  hung 
with  portraits  of  the  molt  illuftrious  perfons  of  the 
houfe  of  Medicis,  and  over  thefe,  on  the  entabla- 
ture, are  final!  portraits  of  generals,  minifters  of 
{date,  and  princes  ; and  oppofite  to  them  the  bufts  of 
learned  men,  among  which  is  that  of  the  great  Sir 
Ifiaac  Newton.  The  vaft  number  of  ftatues  is  really 
amazing  : among  tlrefe  is  Narcifi'.s  {dooping  to  view 
himfelf  in  a well,  of  Parian  marble,  an  excellent 
performance;  Bacchus,  with  a goblet  in  his  left  hand, 
leaning  upon  a Faunus,  who  is  kneeling  before  him  ; 
and  near  this  antique  fdands  a Bacchus  of  Michael 
Angelo,  being  a copy  of  tire  former  Bacchus  riding 
upon  a tvger,  both  of  bronze  ; this  is  jutfiy  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  mold  remarkable  pieces  here,  but  the 
feet  are  wanting.  Farther  in  the  gallery  are  to  be 
fieen  Mars  and  Venus,  Cupid  and  Pfyehe,  feveral 
Ganvmedes,  Mariyas,  a philofopher,  a Venus  fitting 
and  drawing  a thorn  out  of  her  foot  ; a vefial,  with 
the  holy  fire  burning  before  her,  &c.  Among  the 
buids  or  heads,  the  mod  curious  are  thofe  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  tlin  e times  bigger  than  the  life. 
Here  is  a feries  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Julius 
Csefar  to  Callienus,  with  a confiderable  number  of 
their  emprefies,  arranged  oppofite  to  them.  “ This 
fieries,”  lays  Dr.  Moore,  “ is  alnaolb  complete,  but 
wherever  t he  bulb  of  an  emperor  is  wanting,  the 
place  is  idled  up  with  fome  other  dilbingui  lived  Ro- 
man.” View  of  Italy , II.  36^. 

The  large  room,  called  the  gallery  of  portraits,  is 
not  the  leaid  curious  in  this  vail  mufeum  ; it  contains 
the  portraits,  all  executed  by.themfelves,  of  the  mold 
eminent  painters  who  have  flourilhed  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  laid  three  centuries  : they  amount  to  above  two 
hundred.  Thole  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,-  Remhrandq 
and  Guido,  were  formerly  the  molt  efteemed,  two 
have  been  added  fome  few  years  ago,  which  vie  with 
the  fineld  in  this  collefbio'v,  thole  of  Mengs  and  8 r 
Jofhua  Reynold-,  from  the  pencil  of  the  latter  of 
which  file  Florentines  have  conceived  an  high  idea  of 
the- {'date  .of  tlic  art  in  Ragland.  The  portrait  of  Ra- 
phael fi-errtt  to  have  been  done  when  h'e  was. voting; 
it  is  not  equal  to  any  of  the  above.  The  ek-ctr'eis 
dowager  of  Saxony  luis  made  a valuable  addition  to 
this  collecdion,  by  fending  her  own  portrait,  painted 
by  herfelf ; Ike  is  at  full  length,  with  a palette  and 
pencils  in  her  hand.  Moore,  II.  374.  In  the- middle 
of  this  room  fdands  a ft.  toe  of  C,  rdinal  Leopold  de 
Medicis,  of  white  marble.  He  was  a great  enebu- 
rager  of  arts  and  fciences,  particul  rly  of  painting.  *■ 
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The  next  cabinet  contains  a noble  cohesion  of 
large  porcelain  vafes,  &c.  There  is  alfo  Shewn  in 
this  apartment  a large  table,  on  which  is  reprefcntecl 
birds,  flowers,  fruit,  and  feftoons,  in  excellent  l'lo- 
rentine  work  : twenty-five  perfons  were  employed 
thirteen  years  in  performing  this  curious  piece.  In 
another  cabinet  the  chief  Scripture  hiftories  are  ex- 
quisitely painted  on  gems  by  Bruggel.  In  the  next 
chamber  is  to  be  feen  the  anatomy  of  a human  head 
in  wax,  and  alfo  the  gradual  putrefaction  of  the  body, 
till  it  laft  it  terminates  in  a bare  fkeleton.  Thefe- 
were  performed  by  a Sicilian  eccleliaStic.  The  fame 
admirable  artift  has  in  like  manner  exhibited  the  va- 
rious ftages  and  effects  of  the  plague. 

In  another  chamber  is  a large  colle&ionof  mathema- 
tical instruments.  Among  the  optical  rarities  are  Se- 
veral heads  and  trophies  of  Standards,  colours,  fpears, 
See.  painted  on  a table,  which,  when  viewed  through 
a glafs  in  a tube,  exhibit  the  picture  of  the  prefent 
duke’s  grand-father. 

On  entering  the  room  called  Tribuna,  the  eye  is 
immediately  Struck  with  fix  marble  ftatues  Handing 
in  the  centre,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  ftatue 
called  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  which  has  been  unani- 
mously efteemed  to  furpafs  not  only  all  the  Statues  in 
Florence,  but  any  piece  of  Sculpture  throughout  the 
whole  world,  the  Apollo  in  the  Vatican  only  except- 
ed. The  infeription  on  the  bafe  Shews  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian , the  Son  of  Apol- 
lodorus.  This  incomparable  ftatue  Stands  between 
two  others  of  the  fame  goddefs,  which  in  any  other 
place  would  pafs  for  admirable  pieces  ; but  here  they 
ferve  rather  as  foils  to  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  only 
increasing  the  admiration  of  it.  That  on  her  right 
hand  is  twice  as  big,  holding  the  golden  apple,  and 
is  termed  Venus  ViCtrix ; the  other,  a noble  Statue 
by  Hercules  Ferrata,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
Venus  Urania.  On  one  fide  of  this  laft  ftatue  is  a 
dancing  Faunus,  whofe  fportivenefs  and  agility  are 
finely  expreffed.  Michael  Angelo  is  faid  to  have 
added  the  head  and  arms  ; but  the  piece  is  originally 
aferibed  to  no  lefs  a perfon  than  Praxiteles.  Next 
to  this  is  Aretino,  an  old  man  refting  upon  one  knee, 
and  whetting  a broad  knife  upon  a Stone,  with  his 
head  ereCt,  and,  as  it  were,  listening  with  great  at- 
tention. The  Sixth  piece  is  a group  representing  two 
wreftlers  engaged,  and  one  of  them  throwing  his 
antagonist,  who,  in  the  Struggle,  at  the  fame  time 
breaks  his  own  arm.  It  is  faid  that  this  piece  was 
dug  up  at  Rome. 

The  remarkable  diamond  that  ufed  to  be  Shewn 
here  has  been  removed  from  the  Tribuna  to  the 
duke’s  private  cabinet  •,  but  an  exaCt  model,  made  of 
yellowish  glafs,  now  fupplies  the  place  of  it.  The 
original,  according  to  Tavernier,  weighs  140  carats 
and  a half,  and  was  the  largeft  diamond  in  Europe , 
till  Mr.  Pitt  brought  from  the  Eajl  Indies  a diamond 
that  exceeded  it,  which  was  fold  to  the  Regent  of 
France , and  is  the  moil  coflly  and  fuperb  jewel  be- 
longing to  that  crown ; but  two  diamonds,  much 
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larger  and  more  weighty,  have  Since  been  brought 
into  Europe,  one  of  which  is  in  pofleffion  of  the 
queen  of  Portugal , and  the  other  of  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia.  The  great  duke  is  faid  to  have  bought  his 
diamond  of  a Jefuit  for  75,000  feudi,  about  18,7501. 
but  the  father  had  a moSt  exorbitant  profit,  having 
given  only  a Single  paolo,  or  about  Seven  pence  Ster- 
ling for  it,  on  the  Piazza  di  Navona,  where  it  was 
offered  to  Sale  as  a bit  of  cryflal. 

In  a particular  clofet  in  the  Tribuna  are  kept  Se- 
veral vafes  of  lapis-lazuli,  jafper,  cornelian,  agate, 
&c.  Some  Set  in  gold,  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  a 
prodigious  value.  Flere  is  alfo  a moll  rich  and  ad- 
mirable cabinet,  of  lapis-lazuli,  for  keeping  intag- 
lios and  camei,  or  gems  cut  in  relievo.  The  histo- 
rical and  mythological  intaglios  amount  to  athoufand. 
Befides  thefe,  and  many  others,  there  are  3 1 2 me- 
dallions, 1600  gold  medals,  800  Silver,  and  about 
2200  of  copper.  The  gold,  Silver,  and  copper  me- 
dals, Struck  in  honour  of  cities  and  States,  amount 
to  1500  pieces.  In  Short,  the  whole  collection  is 
compofed  of  14000  antique  medals,  and  800©  mo- 
dern. 

Here  are  two  Venufes  by  Titian,  one  of  which  is 
faid  to  be  a portrait  of  his  wife,  the  other  of  his 
miftrefs.  In  the  fame  room  is  a collection  of  draw- 
ings by  fome  of  the  greatest  matters,  Michael  An- 
gelo, Raphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  others.  There 
is  in  particular  a Sketch  of  the  Laft  Judgment  by  the 
firlt-named  of  thefe  painters,  different  from,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  fome,  defigned  more  judicioufly 
than  his  famous  picture  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  in  the 
chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  at  the  V atican.  Moore’s  view 
of  Italy,  II.  373. 

The  palace,  where  the  great  duke  ufually  refides, 
is  called  the  Palazzo  de  Pitti.  This  noble  fabric,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Moore,  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  a wealthy  merchant,  whofe 
name  it  retains ; but  the  prodigious  expence  of  it 
ruined  him,  and  it  was  immediately  purchafed  by 
the  Medici  family.  II.  361.  The  apartments  are 
well  furnished,  efpecially  with  fine  pictures,  and  the 
ceilings  beautifully  painted  by  the  greatest  matters. 
From  this  palace  is  a covered  gallery  for  the  great 
duke  to  go  to  the  Palazza  Vecchia,  where,  through 
little  private  apertures,  he  may  hear  and  fee  what 
paffes  in  the  Several  courts  of  judicature.  This  gal- 
lery is  fix  hundred  paces  in  length,  fix  paces  in 
breadth,  and  eight  in  height,  and  on  the  walls  on 
both  fides  are  fine  historical  paintings. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  this  palace  are  on  the. 
declivity  of  an  eminence.  On  the  fummit,  there  is 
a kind  of  fort  called  Belvedere : from  this,  and 
from  fome  of  the  higher  walks,  you  have  a complete 
view  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  the  beauteous  vale 
of  Arno,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  Stands.  The 
profpect  is  bounded  on  every  fide  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  fertile  hills,  adorned  with  country  houfes  and 
gardens.  “ In  no  part  of  Italy,  that  I have  feen,” 
adds  our  author,  “ are  there  fo  many  villas  belong- 
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ing  to  private  perfons  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  ; the  habitations  of  the  peafants  likewife 
feem  much  more  neat  and  commodious.”  Moore’s 
Italy , II.  361. 

The  principal  church  is  the  cathedral,  called  St. 
Maria  del  Fiore,  which  is  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
long,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  EngliJI)  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  crofs.  The  cupola  is  octangular,  and 
the  breadth  of  each  fide  twenty  five  feet ; the  paint- 
ings in  the  upper  part  reprefent  the  manfions  of  blifs, 
and  below  them  the  place  of  torments.  Under  the 
cupola  is  the  choir,  the  pillars  of  which  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  fiatues  of  the  twelve  apoftles  in  white 
marble.  On  the  great  altar  Hand  three  marble  fta- 
tues  of  a large  iize,  one  of  the  Supreme  God  and 
Father  fitting,  the  two  others  reprefenting  the  dead 
body  of  Chrift,  fupported  by  an  angel,  done  by  Ban- 
dinelli. 

Oppofite  to  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptift,  fuppofed  to  have  been  anciently 
the  temple  of  Mars.  It  is  of  an  octangular  form, 
and  has  three  brafs  gates,  formerly  gilt,  on  which 
feveral  hiftories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teframent  are 
fo  admirably  exprefied  in  bafl'o  relievo,  that  Michael 
Angelo,  in  the  ecftafy  of  his  admiration,  could  not 
forbear  faying  they  were  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of 
paradife.  Over  the  chief  entrance  are  three  marble 
itatues  reprefenting  Chrift’s  Baptifm,  with  three  brafs 
fiatues  over  the  door,  of  the  decollation  of  John  the 
Baptift.  Over  the  third  door  are  three  ftatues  in 
bronze,  of  John  the  Baptift,  difcourfing  with  a Pha- 
rifee  and  a Scribe.  In  the  court  before  the  middle 
g :e,  is  a fi.  c pillar  of  granite,  which  was  a prefent 
from  the  Pifans  to  the  city  of  Florence.  Near  them 
Hands  another  column,  erected  in  memory  of  a pre- 
tended miracle  wrought  by  the  body  of  St.  Zenobius, 
on  its  being  removed  from  St.  Laurence’s  to  the  ca- 
thedra) church,  when  his  bier  accidentally  touching 
the  trunk  of  a dry  eim,  that  lav  upon  the  ground, 
they  pretend  that  it  immediately  became  found  and 
clothed  with  the  livelieft  verdure.  In  the  church 
are  fixteen  large  pillars  of  oriental  granite.  The 
whole  ceiling  is  of  Mofaic  work,  reprefenting  emi- 
nent perfons,  and  done  by  Apollonius,  a Greek , 
Andrea  Taffi,  Gaddi,  & c.  The  font  is  large,  and 
adorned  with  feveral  beautiful  marble  fculptures, 
particularly  a ftatue  of  John  the  Baptift  Handing 
before  it.  Here  all  the  children  born  of  chriftian 
parents  within  the  city  of  Florence  are  baptized. 

One  of  the  principal  relics  of  this  church  is,  the 
finger  svith  which  it  is  pretended  John  the  Baptift 
pointed  to  Jefus,  when  he  faid,  “ Behold  the  lamb 
of  God,”  and  which  the  people  worlhip  with  the 
moft  zealous  adoration 

In  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  walls  and 
ceiling?  are  hung  with  votive  offerings,  it  being 
famed  for  a miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  indeed  brings  a great  deal  of  money  to  the 
clergy.  The  ftory  is,  That  the  Servites,  to  whom 
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the  church  and  adjacent  convent  belong,  employed 
a painter  to  draw  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  in 
frefco  ; but  when  only  her  face  was  wanting  to  finifh 
the  work,  the  artift  was  extremely  perplexed  how  to 
give  it  a fuitable  perfection,  and  falling  afteep  under 
this  difquietude  of  mind,  when  he  awoke  he  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  caufe  of  his  anxiety  re- 
moved, and  the  face  completely  finifhed.  It  is  not 
queftioned  that  he  received  this  afliftance  from  the 
angels,  and  the  Florentines , from  the  many  miracles 
performed  by  it,  wonder  how  any  one  can  have  the 
leaft  doubt  of  it.  Among  other  things,  it  is  faid, 
that  they  who  iook  on  this  pidture  will  never  be  trou- 
bled with  fore  or  weak  eyes.  Keyfler  obferves,  that 
this  piece  is  fir  from  being  an  angelic  work  ; for 
though  the  perfon  and  attitude  of  the  angel  are  pro- 
per and  graceful,  and  the  emotion  of  Mary,  at  the 
fight  of  the  heavenly  meflenger,  happily  exprefied, 
yet  the  wonder-working  face  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  fome  hundreds  of  pictures  by  hands  merely  hu- 
man. 

In  St.  Laurence’s  church  are  two  pulpits,  fup- 
ported by  marble  columns,  and  adorned  with  baflb 
relievos  by  Donatello  ; and  in  the  new  veftry  are 
fhewn  the  tombs  of  fome  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Medicis,  done  by  Michael  Angelo.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  the  entrance  into  the  chapel  defigned  for  the 
burial-place  of  the  great  dukes  of  Florence ; it  has 
been  begun  ever  fince  the  year  1604,  and  is  not  near 
finifhed,  though  the  ducal  family  is  extinct.  It  is  of 
an  octangular  form,  and  the  altar  richly  adorned  with 
lapis-lazuli,  chalcedony,  porphyry,  and  other  valu- 
able (tones.  Indeed  the  whole  chapel  is  in  a manner 
lined  with  thefe,  and  other  materials  equally  expen- 
five.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  are  every  where 
encrufted  with  fine  Sicilian  jafper,  with  green  and 
yellow  veins,  and  above  this  is  a red  Florentine  mar- 
ble, variegated  with  white  fpots.  The  inferiptions 
on  the  tombs  are  of  chalcedony,  inlaid  with  red  por- 
phyry, and  the  fineflr  ivory  is  not  whiter  than  thefe 
letters,  every  one  of  which  coft  three  Spanijh  piftoles. 
The  farcophagi  on  fome  of  the  monuments  are  of 
Egyptian  granite,  which  is  of  a deep  red,  and  others 
are  of  oriental  granite.  Upon  the  farcophagi  are 
cufhions  of  red  jafper,  profufely  enriched  with  jew- 
els ; the  expence  of  each  cufhion  is  faid  to  be  fixty 
thoufand  feudi,  about  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  fterling.  At  each  end  of  thefe  cufhions  lies 
a regal  crown,  glittering  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
other  jewels  of  immenfe  value.  The  bronze  ftatues 
of  the  great  dukes,  for  whom  the  monuments  are 
ereifted,  (land  in  niches  of  touch-ftone,  and  every 
ftatue  is  ten  feet  high  ; the  Maufoleums  are  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  by  double  rows  of  jaf- 
per columns,  with  capitals  and  cornices  of  brafs 
gilt. 

We  have  not  room  to  deferibe  the  multitude  of  fta- 
tues and  piflures  with  which  the  other  churches  of 
this  city  are  adorned,  Notvvithftanding  all  this  fplen- 
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dor,  the  appearance  of  the  city  fuffers  confiderably 
from  the  great  number  of  paper  windows  to  be  feen 
here.  However,  among  its  ornaments  is  a vaft  Doric 
column  of  one  piece  of  granite,  which  hands  before 
the  church  of  St.Trinita,  and  ferves  for  a pedeftal  to 
a porphyry  ftatue  of  Juftice  with  her  balance.  This 
granite  column  is  faid  to  have  been  found  at  Rome , in 
the  emperor  Antonius’s  bath.  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  ftreets  is  a fine  ftatue  of  Hercules  killing  Neffus 
the  centaur,  cut  out  of  a fingle  block  of  white  marble, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna.  In  the  Old  Market,  where 
provifions  are  fold,  the  goddefs  of  Plenty,  done  by 
Donatello,  hands  upon  a granite  pillar.  The  New 
Market  is  properly  the  exchange  of  Florence , where, 
about  noon,  the  principal  merchants  meet  to  do  bu- 
iinefs,  many  of  whom  are  of  great  families.  Some  of 
the  nobility  deal  in  a retail  way  ; and  a noble  Floren- 
tine often  condefcends  to  meafure  out  a yard  of  filk. 
Mr.  Sharp  fays,  that  at  all  the  houfes  of  the  nobles 
here,  an  empty  calk  is  feen  hanging  out,  to  denote 
that  they  fell  wine  by  retail.  The  want  of  fpecie 
obliges  all  their  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  in  kind, 
which  leads  the  landlords  to  retail  out  the  produce  of 
their  lands.  Letters  from  Italy,  251.  The  nobles 
here  are  numerous  and  poor,  becaufe  all  the  children 
are  noble,  and  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  to  divide  the 
eftates  almoft  equally  amongft  them. 

A particular  part  of  the  city,  noted  for  houfes  of 
ill  fame,  was  aftigned  by  Cofmo  I.  to  the  Jews  ; and 
an  infcription  at  the  entrance  of  this  ftreet  obferves, 
That  it  was  thought  more  advifable  to  permit  the 
Jews  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chriftian?, 
that,  by  their  good  example,  they  might  be  brought 
to  fubmit  to  the  eafy  yoke  of  Chrifl,  than  totally  to 
expel  them. 

The  Florentines  attribute  the  vivacity  and  penetra- 
tion by  which  they  boaft  that  their  countrymen  have 
made  fuperior  improvements  in  the  polite  arts,  to  the 
purity  and  falubrity  of  the  air  ; and  they  never  men- 
tion their  countrymen  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  other  great  men,  without  tranfports  of 
admiration.  They  are  inimitable  in  making  repar- 
tees, and  telling  ftories  with  a good  grace  ; but  are 
fo  infatuated  with  thefe  endowments,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue  is  but  little  known  amongft  them. 

The  road  from  Florence  to  Vienna  is  paved,  and  ftill 
exhibits  many  remains  of  the  ancient  Via  CaJJm.  It 
extends  over  a chain  of  hills,  and  though  the  country 
is  not  fo  fine  as  that  between  Florence  and  Pifa,  it  af- 
fords very  delightful  profpedts,  it  being  every  where 
planted  with  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  Florence  as 
well  as  Leghorn , has  increafed  both  in  buildings  and 
inhabitants  fince  their  fovereign  has  refided  no  longer 
at  Vienna. 

Clocks  after  the  EngliJJj  manner  have  been  ufed  in 
Ttfcany , about  the  laft  forty  years,  (from  1787).  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  the  inconvenient  method 
of  counting  the  hours  to  24  o’clock  is  likely  to  be 
foon  abolifhed. 

The  generality  of  the  ladies  here  have  each  of  them 


three  cicelbeos : the  firft  is  the  cicefbco  of  dignity  ; 
the  fecond  is  the  cicefbeo  which  picks  up  the  glove, 
gives  the  fan,  or  puts  on  the  cloak,  &c.  ; the  third 
is  by  the  wags  deemed  the  fubftantial  cicefbeo,  or 
lover.  Sharp,  253. 

Dr.  Matkelyne  places  Florence  in  lat.  43°4  7’,  and 
longitude  1 i°  2'  E.  of  Greenwich. 

SECT.  III. 

The  Pisano,  or  Territory  of  Pisa. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  and  Extent  ; its  Hiftorv,  with 
a particular  Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Fifa  and  Leg- 
horn. 

THE  Pifano,  a territory  of  Tufcany,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Florence  and 
the  republic  of  Lucca  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  Siennefe  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  fea,  extending  about  forty- 
feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  in  corn,  wine,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
fine  cattle. 

The  road  from  the  city  of  Fifa  to  that  of  Lucca , 
which  cities  are  only  twelve  miles  diftant,  is  moil  de- 
lightful, efpecially  in  dry  weather,  when  inftead  of 
crofting  over  Mount  St.  Julian,  one  may  keep  along 
the  plain.  The  country  is  divided  into  fquare  inclo- 
fures,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  with  vines 
twining  round  them,  which  luxuriantly  intermingle 
their  branches  at  the  top,  and  form  beautiful  feftoons. 
In  fummer  and  autumn  nothing  can  exceed  this  de- 
lightful tradf  of  land,  the  mountain  which  runs  alt 
the  way  on  the  right  being  covered  with  olives  and 
cyprefs-trees  of  an  extraordinary  height. 

Pisa,  formerly  a republic  of  confiderable  figure,  re- 
duced the  ifiands  of  Sardinia  and  Corfrca,  drove  the 
Saracens  out  of  the  city  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  main- 
tained with  honour  a long  wrar  with  Genoa,  and  fub- 
dued  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  though  Ahneric  king  of 
Jerufalem  fent  forty  fhips  t6  its  fuccour.  But  in 
1390  it  was  deprived  of  its  liberty  by  John  Galeazzo 
Vifconti  duke  of  Milan , and  in  1405  by  the  Floren- 
tines ; but,  by  the  afliftance  of  Charles  VIII.  king  of 
France,  it  recovered  its  liberty  in  the  year  1494  -,  how- 
ever, being  again  reduced  by  the  Florentines , in  1509, 
it  has  ever  fince  remained  in  a ftate  of  fubjedtion  — 
The  principal  cities  in  this  territory  are  Pifa  and  Leg- 
horn ; we  fhall  begin  with  the  former. 

Pisa  is  a fpacious  city  feated  on  the  Arno,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  According  to  Dr.  Mafke- 
lyne’s  Tables,  it  lies  in  430  43'  N.  latitude,  and  in 
1 o°  1 2 E.  longitude,  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of 
Leghorn.  It  ftands  in  a damp  fickly  air  ; but  the 
ftreets  are  ftraight,  broad,  and  well  paved,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  houfes  make  a tolerable  appear- 
ance; but  the  life  and  fpirit  that  formerly  animated 
this  city,  namely,  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  are 
fo  far  exhaufted,  that  the  grafs  grows  in  feveral  of  the 
Erects.  The  moft  wealthy  inhabitants,  fince  the  lots 
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of  its  freedom,  have  withdrawn  themfelves,  and 
there  is  little  appearance  that  this  lofs  will  ever  be  re- 
paired ; for  though  Pi/a  is  in  a convenient  and  de- 
lightful fituation  for  trade,  and  is  encompafled  by  a 
fertile  country,  the  inhabitants  now  fcarce  amount  to 
fixteen  thoufand,  though  in  the  eleventh  century  it  is 
faid  they  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand ; but,  in  the  year  1615,  they  were  reduced  to 
fifteen  thoufand  and  fixty,  including  even  the  Floren- 
tine court.  The  univerfity,  which  was  founded  in 
1339,  maybe  fuppofed  to  partake  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  city ; though  it  wants  neither  colleges,  endow- 
ments, nor  able  profeffors,  who  are  of  the  great  duke’s 
nomination. 

Some  bufinefs,  however,  is  ftill  carried  on  in  the 
eitv,  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  the 
duke’s  gallies  are  built ; and  the  few  gallies  of  which 
his  naval  force  confifts  generally  lie  here. 

Another  circumftance  of  forne  little  benefit  to  the 
city  is,  its  being  the  chief  feat  of  the  order  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. Thefe  knights  are  divided  into  Cavalieri  della 
Giuftitia,  della  Grazia,  and  de  Commanderie.  The 
laft  are  thofe  who,  for  the  honour  of  wearing  the 
crofs  of  the  order,  found  a commanderie,  which  upon 
their  death  reverts  to  the  order.  In  the  fecond  clafs 
are  celebrated  painters,  and  other  eminent  matters  in 
the  polite  arts,  on  whom  the  duke  confers  this  ho- 
nour. Thefe  two  clafles  are  not  obliged  to  make  any 
vows ; but  the  firft,  who  are  the  proper  knights  of 
St.  Stephen,  fwear  allegiance  to  the  grand  matter, 
who  is  always  the  great  duke,  and  to  ferve  againft  in- 
fidels. The  proofs  of  noble  defcent  mutt  be  the  fame 
as  thofe  required  by  the  order  of  Malta.  Their  vow 
of  chaftity  does  not  exclude  marriage ; but  the  un- 
married knights  have  this  advantage,  that  they  live  in 
the  palace  of  the  order,  where  they  are  elegantly 

lodged  and  provided  with  a fplendid  table  gratis. 

The  knights  have  the  free  difpofal  of  their  fortunes 
and  incomes,  except  a fourth  part,  which  devolves  to 
the  order  on  their  deceafe.  The  name  of  St.  Stephen 
was  chofen  by  Cofimo  I.  the  founder  of  the  order, 
from  a fignal  victory  he  obtained  on  the  feftival  of 
that  faint  : whence  St.  Stephen’s  day  is  kept  as  the 
chief  feftival  of  the  order.  Their  church  is  then 
hung  withfeveral  hundred  flags,  and  other  trophies, 
taken  from  the  infidels. 

The  fquare  before  the  church  confifts  of  ftately 
lroufes,  with  the  palace  of  the  order,  round  which 
are  the  butts  of  the  great  dukes  in  white  marble,  and 
in  the  front  a line  marble  ftatue  of  Coftno  the  Great. 

The  c thedral  has  three  entrances,  with  brafs  doors, 
on  wh  eh  are  feveral  hiftorical  pieces  of  the  Old  and 
N w Teftament  in  baflo  relievo.  The  door  frames 
are  adorned  with  very  curious  feftoons,  and  figures  of 
animals,  with  the  arms  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  inter- 
fperfed  in  feveral  places.  The  middle  portal  is  adorn- 
ed with  two  columns  of  white  marble,  embellilhed 
with  admirable  foliages,  and  faid  to  have  belonged  to 
Nero’s  baths.  The  number  of  pillars  within  the 
dome  amounts  to  feventy-fix,  each  of  which  is  cut 


out  of  a Angle  block  of  white  oriental  granite.  The 
pavement  before  the  high  altar  is  of  Mofaic  work, 
made  of  fmall  gems,  reprefenting  a variety  of  figures. 
On  each  fide  of  this  altar  ftands  an  angel  of  bronze, 
admirably  executed  by  Bonanno  Pifano.  The  ftatues 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  on  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
are  greatly  admired.  The  Baptiftery  is  a large  circu- 
lar building  with  a high  cupola.  There  are  here 
eight  pillars  of  oriental  marble,  each  cut  out  of  a 
fingle  block.  The  large  marble  font  is  divided  by 
four  partitions,  which  fhews  that  formerly  baptiftn 
was  here  performed  by  immerfion,  and  In  the  middle 
ftands  a bronze  ftatue  of  John  the  Baptift.  The  con- 
cavity of  the  cupola  is  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  any  noife  made  below  is  followed  by  a very  loud 
and  long  double  echo,  which  even  exceeds  that  of 
Simonetti  near  Milan-,  but  the  repetition  is  not  fo 
clear  and  diftinft.  Two  perfons  alfo,  whifpering, 
with  their  faces  near  the  wall,  oppoftte  to  each  other, 
may  converle  together,  without  being  overheard  by 
the  company  that  ftand  between  them. 

In  the  cathedral  church-yard,  near  the  choir,  ftands 
the  famous  leaning-tower,  detached  from  any  other 
building  ; it  is  round,  and  attended  by  355  fteps  to 
the  top.  It  is  computed  to  be  188  feet  high,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  partitions,  or  ftories,  each  furround- 
ed  with  a colonade  of  thirty-eight  pillars.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  a plummet  let  down  perpendicularly 
from  the  top,  touches  the  ground  at  the  diftance  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  Its  thus 
leaning  has  raifed  the  admiration  of  travellers,  fome 
pretending  that,  by  a peculiar  art  of  the  architect,  it 
appears  to  lean  on  all  fides,  though  in  reality  it  inclines 
only  on  one,  which  is  occafioned  by  nothing  more 
than  the  finking  of  the  foundation  : This  is  evident 
from  the  pedeftals  of  the  loweft  row  of  pillars  being 
funk  much  deeper  in  the  earth  on  the  iide  of  the  in- 
clination than  on  the  other. 

The  Campo-Santo,  or  the  city  burial-place,  is  an 
oblong  piece  of  ground,  and  as  the  earth  was  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  by  fifty  P/an 
gallies,  it  is  walled  round  with  a building  in  the  form 
of  a cloyfter,  with  marble  columns  and  porticos,  co- 
vered with  lead  at  the  top,  and  is  divided  by  low 
ftone-walls  into  three  equal  parts.  On  the  walls  of 
the  cloyfters  are  Scripture  hiftcries,  painted  by  ttve- 
ral  hands,  among  which  that  of  Job,  in  eight  pieces, 
by  Giotto,  dettrves  particular  notice.  There  is  here 
likewife  the  life  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  in  four  com- 
partments, and  a very  large  reprettntation  of  the 
Laft  Judgment.  On  our  Saviour’s  left  hand  hell  is 
repi dented,  and  on  his  right  the  manfions  ofblifs, 
crowded  with  monks  and  nuns  : however,  an  angel  is 
feen  to  take  the  freedom  of  dragging  away  a monk 
by  the  hair,  as  not  qualified  to  be  in  fuch  good  com- 
ply- 

St.  Matthew’s  church,  which  belongs  to  the  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  is  a fmall,  but  very  elegant  ftrudure, 
remarkable  for  the  perfpedive  paintings  in  fretto  on 
the  ceiling  but  the  beholder  muft  ftand  on  a parti- 
cular 
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cular  (lone  near  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  for  that 
is  the  point  of  view  from  whence  all  the  figures  of  the 
picture  are  diftin&Iy  feen  in  their  proper  arrangement. 

The  city  is  encompafled  by  a moat  and  walls ; it  is 
alfo  defended  by  an  old  cafile  and  large  fort,  but  its 
citadel  is  a modern  fortification.  Between  this  city 
and  Leghorn  is  a canal,  fixteen  Italian  miles  in  length, 
and  of  great  fervice  for  the  convenience  of  trade  and 
draining  the  morafles. 

We  come  now  to  the  city  of  Leghorn,  by  the  Ita- 
lians and  other  nations  called  Livorno , the  ancient  Li- 
burnus  Porius , a handlome  city,  built  in  the  modern 
tafte,  and  with  fuch  regularity,  that  both  gates  are 
feen  from  the  market-place.  It  is  feated  in  latitude 
430  33  ' N.  and  io°  25  E.  longitude.  In  the  north 
part  are  the  fineft  houfes,  and  from  its  being  inter- 
fered with  canals  it  is  called  New  Venice.  Leghorn 
was  formerly  a place  belonging  to  the  Genoe/e,  and  by 
them  given  to  duke  Cofino  I.  in  exchange  for  the 
town  of  S arzatia.  It  was  then  an  inconfiderable 

place  ; but  fince  that  time  it  has  put  on  a quite  differ- 
ent afpeft.  The  canals,  cut  in  feveral  parts  without 
the  town,  have  rendered  the  marfhes  fit  for  culture, 
and  in  feme  meafure  diffipated  the  noxious  effluvia, 
though  the  air  is  not  yet  efteemed  perfectly  healthful ; 
and  fiefh  water  is  fo  fcarce,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
bring  it  from  Pi/a. 

The  city  is  well  fortified,  having  two  forts  toward 
the  fea,  befides  the  citadel.  The  ramparts  afford  a 
very  agreeable  profpedt  of  the  fea,  and  of  many  villas 
on  the  land  fide.  The  harbour, is  divided  into  the 
outward  and  inward,  the  laft  of  which  is  called  the 
Darfa,  or  Darfena,  and  is  only  appropriated  to  the 
great  duke’s  gallies,  which  are  about  five  or  fix  in 
number,  and  are  fometimes  fent  opt  upon  a cruife 
againft  the  Corfairs.  The  outward  mole  has  a ftrong 
barrier  of  ftones,  of  avail  fize,  upon  which  is  a pave- 
ment, with  a parapet  wall  running  along  the  middle 
of  it,  where,  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  a perfon  may 
be  always  Iheltered  from  the  wind.  The  length  of 
the  mole  is  fix  hundred  common  paces  ; but  the 
breadth  is  faid  to  be  fifteen  hundred.  On  this  mole 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  take  the  air  in  their  coaches. 
One  great  defeat  in  the  harbour  is,  that  in  the  middle 
it  is  too  fhallow  for  large  fhips,  which  on  this  account 
are  moored  to  pillars  and  large  iron  rings  on  the  fide 
of  the  mole.  The  light-houfe,  Hands  on  a fingle  rock 
in  the  fea  ; and  not  far  from  it,  on  the  main  land,  is 
the  Lazaretto,  where  quarantine  is  performed. 

On  a building  near  the  harbour,  where  the  grand 
dukes  formerly  refided,  is  an  infeription  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport.  “ Fly  hither,  ye  merchants,  with 
“ alacrity : this  facred  place  by  its  beauty,  commo- 
“ dioufnefs,  freedom,  and  plenty  of  all  the  necefia- 
“ l ies  of  life,  ailuresyou:  Cofmo  III.  the  fixth  great 
“ duke  of  Tu/cany , who  refides  in  this  houfe,  cour- 
“ teoufiy  invites  you  ; having  enlarged  and  fortified 
“ the  city,  he  rebuilt  this  edifice,  firft  railed  by  his 
“ grandfather  Frederic  I.  and  made  it  more  fuperb 
“ and  magnificent  in  the  year  1695. 

Here  all  nations,  and  even  the  Mahometans,  have 
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free  accefs,  and  may  fettle.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  computed  at  forty  thoufand,  among  whom  are 
fomethoufand  Jews,  who  live  in  a particular  quarter 
of  the  city,  have  a handlome  fynagogue,  and,  though 
fubjebl  to  very  heavy  imports,  are  in  a thriving  condi- 
tion, the  greateft  part  of  the  commerce  of  this  city 
going  through  their  hands.  The  generality  of  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  fettled  here  acknowledge  the 
pope’s  fupremacy,  and  each  have  their  peculiar  church. 
The  free  Turks  and  the  Turkijlo  fiaves  have  a mofque, 
but  the  proteftants  are  not  permitted  the  public  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion,  the  Englijh  excepted,  who  be- 
ing of  all  foreign  nations  the  beft  cuftomers  to  Leg- 
horn, are  allowed  to  have  a chaplain,  while  the  other 
proteftants  make  ufe  of  the  chaplains  of  fhips.  None 
of  the  churches  in  Leghorn  afford  any  thing  worth 
the  curiofity  of  a judicious  traveller. 

The  duties  on  imported  goods  are  fo  eafy,  that 
they  no  way  check  a commercial  fpirit.  Travellers 
are  not  troubled  at  Leghorn  about  fearching  their  bag- 
gage ; they  are  only  obliged  to  deliver  up  their  piftols, 
and  other  fire-arms,  till  they  obtain  an  order  from  the 
governor  to  have  them  reftored,  which  is  attended 
with  very  little  difficulty.  In  the  year  1770  a dread- 
ful ftorm  happened  here,  which  unroofed  mod  of  the 
houfes,  caufed  the  fea  entirely  to  overflow  the  pier, 
whilft  many  fhips  were  wrecked,  and  others  much 
damaged. 

Leghorn , after  all,  is  far  from  being  a cheap  place 
to  live  at  ; for  the  provifions  and  other  necefiaries, 
brought  thither  by  land,  are  fubjeft  to  very  high  du- 
ties, and  the  duke  referves  to  himfelf  the  monopoly 
of  feveral  commodities,  particularly  brandy,  tobacco, 
and  fait ; and  Mr.  Addifon  fays,  that  in  his  time  the 
perfon  who  had  the  monopoly  of  felling  ice  at  Leg- 
horn, paid  annually  about  ioool.  fterling  for  that  pri- 
vilege, and  the  tobacco-merchant  io,oool.  All  the 
commodities  that  are  fent  up  into  the  country  are 
clogged  with  iinpofitions  as  foon  as  they  leave  Leg- 
horn ; and  all  the  wines,  oils,  and  filks,  brought  from 
the  fruitful  valleys  of  Pi/a,  Florence,  and  other  parts 
of  Tu/cany,  are  obliged  to  pay  feveral  duties  and 
taxes  before  they  can  reach  the  port. 

The  TurkiJh  fiaves,  and  other  galley-rowers,  are 
every  night  fecured  in  a large  fpace  furrounded 
with  a high  wall,  called  the  Bagni,  in  imitation  of 
the  Moors,  who  give  this  name  to  a prifon  in  which 
they  keep  the  Chriftian  captives.  In  the  day-time 
they  are  fet  at  liberty,  and  may  exercife  their  induf- 
try  either  in  labour  or  trade ; but  they  mu  ft  take 
care  to  return  in  due  time  to  the  Bagni.  They  lie 
here  fingly  in  long  barracks,  the  beds  being  in  five 
or  fix  rows  over  each  other,  with  rope  ladders  to 
afeend  to  them,  and  nothing  is  punilhed  with 
greater  feverity  than  when  two  are  found  in  one  bed  : 
for  the  better  preventing  all  dilorders,  lamps  are 
kept  burning,  and  a watch  is  continually  walking 
about  the  barracks.  The  three  claffes  of  rowers  are 
the  volunteers,  the  criminals,  and  the  TurkiJh  fiaves, 
who  have  each  their  refpe£tive  wards  ; in  other  re- 
fpecls  no  diftiiuffion  is  made,  and  one  fick  ward  and 
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flifpenfary  ferves  indifcriminately  for  them  all.  The 
number  of  thefe  galley-rowers  is  generally  about  two 
thoufand,  and  of  tliefe  the  Turks  make  eight  or 
nine  hundred. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Siennese. 

Its  Situation , Extent,  Produce,  Government,  and  Hif- 
tory  ; ’with  a Defcription  of  Sienna,  and  the  Cujioms 
and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.  The  States  of 
Preildii  and  Piombino. 

T H E Sientiefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Florentino  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  dutchy  of  Cajiro ; on  the  eaft  by  the  Peru- 
gino  and  Orvietano ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  Floren- 
tino and  the  Tufcan  Sea  ; it  being  about  55  miles  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth. 

The  country  is  fertile,  and  abounds  with  mulberry- 
trees,  which  feed  a great  number  of  filk-worms. — 
Here  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings. 

The  Siennefe  flatter  themfelves  with  retaining  a 
kind  of  liberty  in  the  election  of  their  fenate,  which 
conlifts  of  nine  perions  called  Eccelft,  whofe  prefl- 
dent  is  ftyled  captain  of  the  people  ; but  this  is  only 
an  external  drew,  the  fenate  being  fo  far  under  the 
check  of  the  great  duke  of  Florence , that  no  meafure 
of  any  confequence.  muft  be  taken  without  his  know- 
ledge and  permifiion, 

Sienna  was,  at  the  time  of  the  long  interregnum, 
9.  free  ftate  ; but  has  fince  been  thrown  into  frequent 
eonvulilons,  by  the  ambition  and  inteftine  broils  of 
the  principal  families,  efpecially  the  Maiatefta  and 
Petruzzi.  In  the  year  1554,  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  reduced  the  Siennefe  under  his  dominion,  and  at 
his  refignation,  in  1556,  the  fovereignty  devolved  to 
his  fon  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  This  prince  after- 
ward, in  confederation  of  a large  fum  of  money,  and 
a promife  from  thefe  people  that  they  would  not 
take  part  with  the  French , ceded  the  country  to 
Cofmo  I.  duke  of  Florence  ; but  referved  to  himfelf 
fome  maritime  towns,  as  Piombino,  Orbite/lo,  Telamone, 
Potto  Her  cole , Porto  St.  Stefano , Porto  Longone , with 
the  ifle  of  Elva, , which  conflitute  what  is  called  Stato 
di  Gli  Prefulii , or,  “ the  garrilbned  ftate,”  from  the 
Spaniards  keeping  garrifons  in  thofe  towns. 

The  principal  city  in  this  territory  is  Sienna, 
which  hands  thirty-fix  mules  to  the  fouth  of  Florence, 
and  fifty-nine  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Leghorn.  It  is 
rather  large,  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  three  hills, 
which  render  the  ftreets  very  uneven;  but  this  is 
compentated  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  profpeef, 
and  the  exceeding  healthfulnefs  of  the  air.  The  houfes 
are  elegant,  but  thin  of  inhabitants.  “ It  is  impoffi- 
ble,”  lays  Sharp,  “ for  any  man,  a little  acquainted 
with  hiftory,  not  to  bellow  a figh  on  this  once  cele- 
brated city  and  republic  ; which,  wherj  it  flourilhed, 


fmall  as  it  was,  fey  the  renown  of  its  arms  and  arts, 
made  no  defpicable  figure  in  Europe,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago,  counted  within  its  walls 
ninety  or  an  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  whereas 
-now  there  are  at  moll  but  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand. 
A plague  greatly  depopulated  it,  but  the  lofs  of  its 
liberty  proved  the  incurable  wound  which  has  con- 
tinued to  drain  and  wafte  its  ftrength.”  Letters  from 
Italy,  p.  229. 

The  Siennefe  are  civil  and  of  a cheerful  difpofiti- 
on  ; the  women  have  their  (hare  of  beauty.  Several 
of  the  nobility,  who  are  divided  into  daffies  called 
Monti,  choofe  it  for  their  refulence,  and  on  this  ac- 
count Sienna  is  famous  for  the  pureft  dialect  of  the 
Italian  language.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and 
the  cathedral  is  incrufted  both  on  the  outfide  and 
within  with  marble.  The  pavement  is  admirably 
inlaid  with  marble  and  other  coftly  Hones,  efpecially 
under  the  grand  -cupola,  and  before  the  great  al- 
tar, where  many  feripture  hiftories  are  reprefented  in 
this  manner  with  all  the  delicacy  of  painting  ; but 
this  part  is  covered  with  boards  in  order  to  preferve 
it,  and  a foreigner  is  only  flievvn  fome  feet  fquare. — 
In  this  church  are  the  bulls  of  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  popes,  in  plafter  of  Paris,  fix  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Sienna , and  the  twelve  apoftles  have  mar- 
ble ftatues.  The  roof  of  the  whole  church  is  painted 
with  azure,  and  as  it  were  ftrewed  with  golden 
-ftars. 

Through  an  aperture  in  the  pavement  of  the  choir 
one  may  look  down  into  St.  John’s  church,  which 
lies  diredly  undeimhe  cathedral,  and  there  is  an  en- 
trance to  it  at  the  foot  of  the  afeent.  This  Angula- 
rity is  occafioned  by  the  uneven  and  hilly  fituation 
of  the  city.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  archbifhop’s 
palace,  and  oppofite  to  it  a large  and  well-endowed 
hofpital,  founded  by  a fhoe-maker,  who  lies  buried 
in  a church  belonging  to  it,  who,  in  return  for  his 
liberality,  was  canonized,  and  has  a ftatue  ereded 
to  his  memory. 

The  church,  which  till  lately  belonged  to  the  Je~ 
fuits,  is,  as  ufual,  very  fine,  and  adorned  with  a great 
many  marble  ftatues.  That  of  the  Augullines  is 
worth  feeing  for  the  admirable  fculpture  on  the  high 
altar.  On  each  fide  of  the  tabernacle  Hands  an  an- 
gel of  white  marble,  holding  a lighted  taper  in  his 
hand. 

The  head  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  which  one  ol 
her  countrymen,  upon  her  dying  at  Rome,  out  of  a 
pious  zeal,  is  faid  to  have  fevered  from  her  body, 
and  brought  to  Sienna , is  kept  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  with  the  greateft  veneration,  and  is  ex- 
hibited to  view  only  twice  a year.  On  the  high  al- 
tar of  this  church  are  two  admirable  ftatues  of  Mary 
Magdalen  and  Catharine  of  Sienna,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  a fine  chapel,  painted  by  Sodorno.  The 
Dominicans  pretend  to  fliew  the  ring  given  her  by 
Chrift  at  the  foiemnization  of  his  efpoufals  with  her, 
which  are  profanely  faid  to  have  been  performed 
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with  celeftial  Iplendor,  while  king  David  graced  the 
lolemnity  with  the  mufic  of  his  harp.  The  houfe 
in  which  fhe  is  faid  to  have  lived  with  her  parents  is 
now  an  oratory,  and  her  private  chamber  is  con- 
verted into  a chapel,  profufely  adorned  with  ftucco- 
work,  gilding,  lculpture,  and  painting. 

Not  far  from  the  Dominican  church  is  a remarka- 
ble bridge,  extending  from  one  hill  to  another  acrofs 
a flreet  ; but  the  inconfiderable  height  of  this  bridge 
does  not  admit  of  any  buildings  under  the  arches, 
like  that  of  Genoa.  This  city  has  an  univerfity, 
founded  by  Charles  V.  but  it  is  in  a declining  condi- 
tion. The  German  fludents  enjoy  particular  privi- 
leges, which  they  derive  from  the  fame  emperor  : 
but  in  the  Jefuits  college  a conliderable  number  of 
fcholars  were  inftrufted,  until  the  fuppreflion  of  that 
order.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  academy  of  the 
lntronati  was  founded  here. 

The  fenate-houfe  is  fcarce  worth  feeing  *,  before 
it  indeed  is  a large  fquare  called  the  Branda,  refem- 
bling  a difh,  or  rather  fhell,  which  it  is  pretended, 
in  cafe  of  fire,  or  for  a mock  fea-fight,  may  be  laid 
under  water  by  means  of  the  city  fountain.  On  one 
fide  of  this  fquare  ftands  a tower  called  the  Man- 
giana,  remarkable  for  its  chimes,  but  which  never 
play  but  on  extraordinary  occafions  •,  it  derives  its 
name  from  a ftatuary,  who  made  feveral  ftatues 
which  are  placed  upon  it.  Before  the  fenate-houfe  is 
a fine  marble  fountain  by  Giacomo  della  Quercia,  a 
fculptor  of  this  city. 

This  town  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  Senefeno, 
and  here  he  built  a beautiful  palace  with  the  wealth 
he  acquired  in  England.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  fur- 
nifhed  entirely  with  EngliJfj  furniture.  “ The  houfe,” 
fays  Sharp,  “ is  really  handfome,  but  not  fo  gaudy 
and  expenfive  as  to  refledf  on  the  modefty  of  the 
founder.”  Letters  on  Italy,  p.  228. 

The  arms  of  Sienna  are,  Romulus  and  Remus  fuck- 
ing a fhe-wolf,  and  as  fuch  they  are  to  be  feen  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  city,  particularly  on  a pillar  of 
ophir  fronting  the  fenate-houfe.  Sienna,  indeed, 
boafts  of  being  a colony  founded  by  thofe  celebrated 
brothers,  but  cannot  fupport  fuch  claim  by  any  fatis- 
faclory  proof. 

The  Sienne/e  territory  alfo  contains  a number  of 
fmall  towns  ; and  in  the  Tufcan  Sea  are  the  iflands 
of  Melora,  Gorgona , Pianofa,  Le  Formiche,  Monte 
ChriJ/o,  Giglio,  and  Gianuti ; all  of  which  belong  to 
the  dutchy  of  Tufcany. 

We  now  come  to  the  fmall  and  inconfiderable 
ftates  of  P residii  and  Piombino,  with  which  welhall 
conclude  this  feftion. 

The  former  of  thefe  ftates,  which  lies  as  it  were 
fcattered  near  the  fea,  formerly  belonged  to  Sienna  ; 
but  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain , as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, on  transferring  the  diftrift  of  Sienna  to 
Cofmo  I.  excepted  this  tra<ft,  which  thus  continued 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  till,  in  i 707,  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
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was  conquered  by  the  Imperialifts  ; but  by  the  peace 
of  1736,  this  traft  was  yielded  to  Don  Carlos,  then 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  ftate  called  Della  Presidii,  or  of  the  garri- 
fons,  from  its  being  garrifoned  by  the  troops  oi  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies , contains  the  following  places, 
Orbitellc,  Fclamone,  Argentaro,  Porto  Hercole,  Monte 
Filippo , and  Porto  St.  Stefano. 

Orbitello,  the  capital,  ftands  near  the  Tufcati 
fhore,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argentaro , on  a lake 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  ferves  for  a good 
harbour,  having  a narrow  entrance  between  two 
capes.  It  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  being  al- 
moft  furrounded  by  the  lake,  which  is  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  in  compafs,  and  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  continent  but  by  a narrow  caufeway 
that  may  be  eafily  broken  ; and  it  is  defended  by 
fome  good  forts. 

The  other  towns,  juft  mentioned,  are  only  fmall 
fortified  places. 

The  principality  of  Piombino  is  a fmall  territory 
lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  between  the  Sienne/e  on  the 
eaft,  and  the  Pi/atto  on  the  weft.  It  was  formerly 
part  of  the  republic  of  Pifa,  from  which  it  palled  into 
the  family  of  Applani,  who  took  the  title  of  princes 
of  Piombino ; but  the  laft  male  heir  dying  without 
male  ilfue,  the  emperor  conferred  it  as  a fief  on  ano- 
ther family. 

The  town  of  Piombino  ftands  on  a rock  in  the 
fea,  and  is  defended  by  a citadel  and  caftle  ; it  was 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Populonia , 
but  makes  no  great  figure  at  prefent. 

There  are  feveral  other  fmall  towns  in  this  difi. 
tricl,  fome  of  which  are  fortified  ; and  oppofite  to 
Piombino  is  the  illand  of  Elba,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  a channel  ; it  Is  fmall,  and 
with  all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  fhore, 
which  is  very  uneven,  is  not  above  forty  miles  in 
compafs.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  affords  iron, 
lead,  and  fulphur,  with  quarries  of  marble.  It  has 
two  fortrefles,  namely,  Porto  Longone , garrifoned  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  Porto  Ferrario,  which  belongs  t® 
the  duke  of  Tafcany. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent.  Fhe  eaufe  of  the  Poverty 
and  Depopulation  ‘which  prevails  in  the  Pope’s  Domi- 
nions y the  Prerogatives  claimed  by  the  Pope  ,•  his 
Power  not  derived  from  St.  Peter  ; the  rife  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  their  Manner  of  choofing  the  Pope  ; 
the  Offices  of  the  Government  and  Courts  of  fiuf- 
tice , with  the  Revenues , Military  and  Naval  Forces 
of  the  Pope. 

T PI  E Ecclefafical  State,  or  the  territory 
of  the  pope,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  domi- 
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nions  of  Venice  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  Adriatic  ; on  the 
fouth-eaft  and  louth  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Mediterranean  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  grand 
dutchy  of  Tufcany  and  the  territories  of  Modena ; 
extending  from  fouth  to  north  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  and  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north- 
eatt,  in  fome  parts,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  but  in 
others  fcarce  20  miles. 

Addifon,  Bufching,  and  other  authors  obferve, 
that,  conlidering  the  pope’s  dominions  generally  con- 
lilt  of  a fertile  and  excellent  foil ; that  his  harbours, 
both  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea , are 
very  advantageoully  fituated  for  trade  ; that  he  re- 
ceives conliderable  fums  out  of  Spain , Germany , and 
other  countries,  that  belong  to  foreign  princes,  which 
might  be  fuppofed  to  be  no  fmall  eafe  to  his  fub- 
jeds  ; that  his  country  is  vilited  by  foreigners  of  dif- 
tindion,  who  caufe  much  wealth  to  flow  thither  ; 
and  that,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  facrednefs  of 
his  perfon  and  charader,  the  pontifical  government 
feems  well  calculated  for  the  happinefs  and  welfare 
of  fubjeds  : on  conlidering  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
the  long  peace  that  has  been  enjoyed  in  Italy,  there 
is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  for  concluding  that  this  coun- 
try mu  ft  be  extremely  flourifhing  •,  but  the  fad  is 
evidently  the  contrary. 

The  Ecclefiajlical  State  is  but  ill  cultivated,  poor, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants,  the  city  of  Bologna  alone  ex- 
cepted. Trade  and  manufactures  are  little  encou- 
raged, and  confequently  little  attended  to  ; were  it 
not  for  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which  furni flies 
the  inhabitants  with  dates,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  and 
other  fruit,  by  fpontaneous  growth,  and  without  cul- 
ture, fuch  is  the  floth  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
would  be  abfolutely  ftarved.  Their  difinclination 
for  work  is  not  wonderful,  fince  they  are  conlcious 
that  the  more  they  acquire,  the  more  will  be  demand- 
ed of  them.  The  numerous  holidays  are  great  im- 
pediments to  trade  and  bufinefs  ; and  the  number  of 
young  fturdy  beggars  who  ftroll  about,  under  the 
title  of  pilgrims,  inftead  of  encreafing  the  common 
flock  by  their  labour  and  induftry,  lie  as  a dead 
weight  on  their  fellow-fubjeds,  and  confume  the 
charity  that  ought  to  fupport  the  aged,  the  fick,  and 
the  decrepid. 

The  multitude  of  convents,  which  are  like  fo  ma- 
ny nefts  of  drones,  prevent  the  increafe  of  inhabitants; 
the  many  hofpitals  that  habituate  the  people  to  idle- 
nefs ; the  inconceivable  wealth  in  the  churches  and 
convents,  which  lies  dormant,  without  the  leaft  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  ; and  the  inquifition,  which 
will  not  permit  the  want  of  inhabitants  to  be  fupplied 
by  thofe  of  another  religion,  are  fome  of  the  great 
and  grievous  caufes  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  papal  dominions  ; though  there  are  others  at- 
tended with  ft  ill  more  fatal  confequences.  No  chrif- 
tian  government  equals  the  papal  in  rigour,  the  tem- 
poral fword  being  not  only  ufed,  but,  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  the  fpiritual.  Nothing  is  fo  monftrous  as 
thepaflion  by  which  moft  popes,  cardinals,  and  other 


great  prelates,  have  been  carried  away  for  enriching 
and  promoting  their  nephews  and  relations,  and  no- 
thing is  fo  vain  as  the  ambition  of  gaining  a great 
name  by  founding  churches  and  convents.  The  re- 
gulars vie  with  each  other  in  the  number,  fplendor, 
and  riches  of  their  religious  houfes  and  churches  ; but 
it  is  from  the  poor  lay  inhabitants  that  the  money  is 
generally  obtained  for  the  fupport  of  their  frivolous 
rivahhip.  The  legates,  governors,  and  other  inferior 
officers  in  the  provinces,  knowing  that  the  time  in 
which  they  can  enjoy  their  polls  is  but  fhort  and  un- 
certain, fcruple  no  kind  of  rapacioufnefs.  From 
thefe  various  caufes  it  arifes,  that  in  no  part  of  Europe , 
a more  wretched  people  is  to  be  found  than  thofe  of 
the  pope’s  temporal  fubjeds. 

According  to  the  ancient  canon-law,  the  pope  is 
the  fupreme,  univerfal,  and  independent  head  of  the 
church,  and  invefted  with  lovereignty  over  all  Chrif- 
tian  communities,  and  every  individual  member.  He 
claims  a right  to  preferibe  laws  to  the  whole  world. 
What  he  does  has  been  thought  to  be  as  if  God  him- 
felf  had  done  it,  he  being  God  upon  earth.  All  fo- 
vereigns  mull  pay  homage  to  him.  He  has  depofed 
both  difobedient  and  ill-governing  princes,  and  given 
their  dominions  to  others.  He  claims  a right  to  ex- 
amine any  perfon  promoted  to  a kingdom,  and  may 
require  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  him.  On  the  va- 
cancy of  a throne  the  government  has  devolved  to 
him.  He  has  afiumed  the  right  in  ftates  to  ufe 
both  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  fword.  If  a prince 
be  remifs  in  his  government,  he  has  appointed  him  a 
colleague,  or  fubftituted  another  in  his  Head.  He 
can  legitimate  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and 
thereby  make  them  capable  of  fucceeding  to  a throne, 
& c.  This  is  a Ihort  Iketch  of  the  extravagancies  of 
the  political  fyftem  of  the  court  of  Rome , which, 
notwithftanding  its  impiety  and  abfurdity,  has  been 
ambitioufly  obtruded  on  the  world,  and  even  was  for 
fome  ages  tyrannically  put  in  practice.  It  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Reformation,  the  encreafe  of  learning, 
and  a fpirit  of  free  enquiry,  that  thefe  corrupt  max- 
ims are  at  prefent,  by  the  rational  part  of  Chrijlendom , 
treated  with  contempt,  and  that  the  pope  has  been 
deprived  of  confiderable  part  of  that  unbounded 
power  which  he  fo  vainly  and  arrogantly  afiumed ; 
and  even  among  thofe  princes  who  ftill  acknow- 
ledge his  authority,  his  confequence  is  greatly  left- 
fened,  and  many  of  the  moft  beneficial  preroga- 
tives, which  he  exercifed  formerly,  are  now  dis- 
puted, and  in  many  inftances  denied  him.  Hence 
many  of  the  abufes,  with  which  the  reformers  juftly 
charged  the  court  of  Rome,  have  been  either 
quite  fet  afide,  or  managed  with  more  art  and 
policy.  Princes,  inftead  of  being  treated  with 
threats  and  anathemas,  are  addrefled  with  great 
civility  and  condefcenfion  : the  clergy  and  monks 
are  become  more  learned  and  moderate,  and 
though  they  have  loft  none  of  their  zeal  for  re- 
ducing proteftants  to  their  church,  yet  in  general 

they 
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they  do  not  ufe  To  much  violence  and  cruelty  as  they 
formerly  did,  except  in  a few  countries  more  bigotted 
than  the  reft  ; nor  do  they  treat  thofe  who  diftent 
from  them  with  fuch  uncharitable  language  and  viru- 
lence. Proteftants  of  all  forts,  are  treated  with 
more  humanity  in  thofe  countries,  and  the  learned 
of  all  religions  maintain  an  epiftolary  intercourfe 
with  each  other  with  the  utmoft  friendlhip  and  can- 
dour. 

Bufching  obferves,  that  the  papal  territories  are 
far  from  being  derived  from  the  poor  and  difintereft- 
ed  apoftle  St.  Peter,  who,  according  to  the  ground- 
lefs  opinion  of  the  church  of  Rome , is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  bifhop  of  that  city;  but  have  been  pro- 
cured and  annexed  to  that  fee  much  later.  It  is 
equally  falfe,  he  adds,  that  the  emperor  Conftantine 
the  Great,  in  the  year  324,  made  a grant  to  Sylvefter, 
bifhop  of  Rome , of  that  city  and  St.  Peter’s  patrimo- 
ny, as  it  is  called.  This  fable  was  firft  mentioned  by 
Ifidorus  Mercator,  and  is  probably  nothing  better 
than  his  own  invention.  However,  the  pretended 
inftrument  of  donation  is  alone  fufficient  to  place  in  a 
clear  light  the  ignorance  and  audacioufnefs  both  of  its 
forgers  and  partizans.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  gradually  procured  for  themfelves  feveral  ef- 
tates  and  lands,  which,  particularly  in  the  year  755, 
received  a very  confiderable  increafe;  Pepin  king  of 
France  giving  the  whole  exarchate  to  the  fee  of  Rome , 
and  his  fon  Charles  not  only  confirming  that  gift,  but 
making  three  feveral  additions  to  it.  No  mention 
was  made,  till  fome  time  after  this,  of  the  fuppofed 
gift  of  Conftantine  to  Sylvefter.  Rome  was  ftill  re- 
puted fubjeff  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Franls 
retaining  the  temporal  fovereignty  of  the  places 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  pope?.  But  under 
Charles’s  fucceflbrs  the  popes  finding  opportunities  of 
ir.creafing  their  power,  at  laft  arrogated  to  themfelves 
the  difpofal  of  the  empire.  In  the  following  ages 
they  took  all  meafures  for  railing  their  fee  to  an  afto- 
nilhing  and  formidable  greatnefs,  which  proved  highly 
detrimental  both  to  the  welfare  of  Europe, zn&the  caufe 
of  religion.  Plow  the  feveral  parts  of  the  papal  terri- 
tories became  annexed  to  the  fee  of  Rome , we  lhall 
hereafter  fhew  in  the  defeription  of  thofe  parts. 

The  pope  is  chofen  from  among  the  cardinals,  and 
before  we  deferibe  the  manner  of  his  eledlion,  it  will 

be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  thofe  dignitaries 

The  word  cardinal  was  a name  common,  in  ancient 
times,  to  the  prefbyters  and  deacons  of  great 
churches  ; but  in  the  eleventh  century  the  prefbyters 
and  deacons  of  the  church  of  Rome  reftri<fted  the  ap- 
pellation to  themfelves,  and  their  power  increafed  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  pope.  The  firft  dawn  of 
their  grandeur  appeared  under  pope  Nicholas  II.  who 
began  his  pontificate  in  the  year  1058.  Innocent  IV. 
at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1243,  gave  them  the  red 
hat ; Boniface  VIII.  the  red  veftments,  about  1294  ; 
and  Urban  VIII.  in  1631,  the  title  of  Eminentiffimi, 
Vol.  II. 
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but  before  they  were  only  ftyled  Illuftriflimi.  Sixtus 
V.  at  the  council  of  Bafil,  fixed  their  number  at  fe- 
venty,  in  allufion  to  the  number  of  Chrift’s  difciples, 
which  is  feldom  complete.  They  are  divided  into 
three  clafies  : thefe  are  fix  cardinal  bifhops  ; namely, 
the  bifhop  of  OJiia,  who  is  dean  of  the  facred  college  ; 
the  bifhop  of  Oporto,  fub-dean  ; and  the  bifhops  of 
Sabina , Fulijlrati,  Frefcati,  and  Albano.  Thefe  bi- 
fhoprics  may  be  held  with  other  bifhoprics  or  arch- 
bifhoprics.  The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  fifty  cardinal 
priefts,  and  the  third  of  fourteen  cardinal  deacons; 
each  of  the  cardinal  priefts  and  deacons  bears  the  title 
of  a church  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  cardinals  infift 
on  precedency  before  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and 
of  being  treated  on  the  fame  footing  as  crowned 
heads.  Indeed  the  title  of  a cardinal  has  no  revenue 
annexed  to  it ; but  embaffies,  the  protection  of  Roman 
catholic  nations,  governments,  archbifhoprics,  bifhop- 
rics, and  other  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  enable  them 
to  live  in  ftate,  though  not  fuitably  to  the  rank  they 
affume,  efpecially  when,  being  of  mean  extraction, 
they  have  no  perfonal  fortune. 

rIhe  conclave  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  cardinals 
principally  difplay  their  genius  and  addrefs.  The  de- 
ceafe  of  the  pope  is  made  known  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  by  tolling  the  great  bell  of  the  capitol,  firing 
the  cannon  of  the  caftle  of  St  Angelo,  and  opening 
the  prifons  ; and  foon  after  circular  letters  are  lent  to 
foreign  cardinals  by  the  cardinal  cannnerlingo  to  in- 
vite them  to  the  approaching  conclave.  Mean  while 
the  cammerlingo  afls  as  regent,  is  attended  by  the 
pope’s  life-guard,  and  orders  every  thing  necefiary 
for  opening  the  conclave,  which  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries and  fome  of  the  anti-chambers  of  the  Vatican, 
and  confifts  of  a number  of  final!  rooms  feparated  by 
wooden  partitions,  and  diftributed  by  lot,  both 
among  the  cardinals  then  in  Rome,  and  thofe  that  are 
abfent.  Each  has  ufually  two,  one  for  himfelf,  and 
one  for  two  attendants  called  conclavifts. 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  pope’s  demife  all  the 
cardinals  in  the  city  meet  in  the  morning  at  St.  Peter’s 
church,  where  the  mafs  SanCti  Spiritus  is  celebrated  ; 
and  after  a lermon  on  the  duties  to  be  oblerved  in  the 
election  of  a pope,  they  proceed  two  by  two  into  the 
conclave,  which  is  then  fhut  up  by  the  governor  and 
marfhal  of  the  conclave,  none  being  let  out,  unlefs  in 
cafe  of  illnefs,  till  a new  pope  is  elected,  and  the  per- 
fon  fo  let  out  is  not  allowed  to  return.  The  governor 
of  the  conclave  is  always  previoufly  chofen  by  the  car- 
dinals, and,  together  with  the  marfhal,  refides  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Vatican,  and  without  their  exprefs  li- 
cence no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  go  in  or  out. 

While  the  cardinals  fit  in  conclave,  refrefhments 
are  brought  them  in  bafkets,  or  boxes,  which  are 
fearched,  though  not  with  much  ftriCtnefs.  Each 
cardinal  orders  his  conclavifts  to  write  down  on  a flip 
of  paper  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  gives  his 
fufirage.  This  is  thrown  into  a chalice  on  the  altar 
4 A of 
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cf  the  chapel  of  the  conclave,  and  two-  cardinals  ap- 
pointed lor  that  pur  pole  fucceffively  read  alcud  the 
notes,  marking  the  number  of  votes  for  every  cardi- 
nal. He  who  has  two-thirds  is  declared  pope ; other- 
vfte  the  fcrutiny  is  repeated  till  this  number  is  com* 
p’ete.  It  this  mode  of  election  does  not  prove  effec- 
tor', recourfe  is  had  to  another,  called  Acceffus, 
whereby  the  notes  of  the  former  fcrutiny  being  fet 
a tide,  every  cardinal  mu  ft  give  in  writing  his  vote  to 
another;  and  if  by  this  way  two-thirds  do  not  ap- 
pear, there  is  frili  another  rcfource  called  Infpiratio, 
in  virtu  e of  w hich,  thofe  of  the  cardinals  who  are  una- 
nimous come  out  of  their  cells  and  call  aloud  to  each 
other,  u Such  a one  Avail  be  pope,  fuch  a one  fhall  be 
pope upon  which  others,  to  avoid  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  the  new-elected  pope,  frequently  join  in 
the  cry,  and  thus  the  election  is  fometimes  carried  ; 
but  if  this  alio  fails,  the  fcrutiny  begins  again,  and  a 
conclave  in  this  manner  fometimes  proves  a tedious 
and  perplexed  bunnefs. 

The  emperor,  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
are  allowed  to  put  a negative  upon  the  perfon  thus 
chofin  to  the  popedom;  but  this  proteft  mu  ft  be 
made  before  the  complete  declaration  of  the  votes  for 
fuch  a perfon.  It  is  required  that  the  pope  be  an  ha- 
lt and  at  lea  ft  fifty-five  y ars  of  age,  though  the 
age  molt  com  roomy  infilled  upon  is  between  fixty  and 
sty.  ' wen  the  election  is  over,  and  the  pope 
kdt  has  doc  . red  w»  at  name  he  will  bear  in  future, 

i • ef  < the  c rcli  deacons  proclaims  him  to  the 
topic.  n v.  a triple  crown  is  gene- 

ral!- performed  eight  J -ys  after. 

’ he  veriior  and  migiftrates  of  the  city  of .Rome 
Te  .:.v.-!ced  with  full  power  whilft  the  conclave  is 
lie  i,  and  during  the  interregnum. 

E h pope  may  choofe  his  arms.  The  papal  court 
.s  numerous  and  fplendid.  Tlie  polls  of  cammerlingo, 
prime  nrmfter,  upper  confefior,  fecretary  of  ftate,  da- 
tary,  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  holy  church,  are  tilled 
by  cardinals.  Some  officers  are  removed  at  the 
pi  p ’ cioceale,  as  the  fecretary  of  ftate,.  the  upper 
co  ' o r,  &c  while  others,  as  the  cardinal  cammer- 
lii-  ; v i i --chancellor,  &c  continue  in  office. 

' pr  pe’s  high  council  is  formed  of  the  confiftory 
of  cardinah,  and  its  ordinary  meeting  is  once  a week 
in  :he  papa!  palace;  hut  the  extraordinary  meetings 
th  pend  on  his  holinefids  pleafure.  Here  aredifeufted 
ail  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  affairs  of  the  papal  fee, 
as  Lie  fill  ngup  of  vacant  archbilboprics,  biihoprics, 
prviac:-  abbacies,  Ac.  Every  nation  cf  the  Ronij b 
religion  has  a cardinal  for  its  protestor.  The  inferior 
colleges  are  calk'd  congregations  ; as  the  congregation 
of  t ; »c  (acred  office  or  inquifition  ; the  congregation 
de  propaganda  fide,  and  thofe  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  candidates  fur  eedefiaftical  benefices. 
The  cardinals  prefide  in  thefe  congregations.  The 
rota  ft  on. ana  is  a kind  of  fupreme  court  of  appeal, 
where  alfo  every  popifti  nation  has  one  or  two  afief- 
fors.  rhe  da- aria  is  the  chancery,  and  is  fo  called 
from  the  ufu.d  fi.gnature,  Datum  Rorn.e  apud  Sanc- 


tum Petrum,  &c-  when  the  pope  lives  in  the  Vatican  i. 
and  Apud  Sanctam  Mariam  Majorem,  when  he  re- 
fides  at  the  Quirinal. 

A late  very  able  political  writer,  in  a work  publifti- 
ed  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  (from  1788)  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  fpiritual  monarchy  of  Rome ► 
“ If  in  other  countries,”  fays  he,  “ princes  have  pre- 
tended to  a divine  right,  the  pope  goes  ftill  farther,, 
and  claims  a kind  of  divine  power,  by  which  he  is 
raifed  as  much  above  other  princes  as  thofe  princes 
are  above  their  people.  This  claim,  together  with 
the  title  of  holinefs,  having  the  recommendation  of  a- 
long  prekviption,  cannot  but  excite  an  high  venera- 
tion in  the  minds  of  fuch  as  believe  it.  The  papal 
character  being  given  with  the  greateft  ceremony  by 
thofe  who  are  prdumed  to  be  the  beft  judges  of  reli- 
gion and  religious  interefts,  feems,  in  the  opinion  oF 
the  multitude,  to  alter  the  very  nature  of  him  who  is 
adorned  with  it,  and  to  transform  him  from  a man  of 
like  paffions  with  themfelves  into  a facred  perfon. — 
It  is  true  that  in  proteftant  countries,  as  nothing  like 
this  is  believed,  fo  it  is  very  hard  to  be  underftood  ; 
yet,  in  popifti  kingdoms,  whatever  the  wife  and  en- 
lightened part  of  the  community  may  conceive,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  have  the  higheft  reverence  for  the 
holy  father.  What  tend;  very  much  to  ftrengthen 
the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  is,  the  clofe  connecti- 
on between  the  clergy  in  all  popfth  countries  and  the 
pontiff.  Even  kings  have  been  enabled  to  effedt  their 
political  fchemes  by  the  concurrence  of  the  pope, 
when  their  own  authority  has  not  proved  effectual. — 
Another  motive  with  thepopifli  princes  for  cheriftiing 
the  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  is,  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote that  unity  of  religion  which  filencesall  religious 
difputes,  from  which  difturbances  in  the  ftate  are  fre- 
quently excited;  fo  tiiat,  independent  of  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition,  political  principles  have  no  final! 
ftiare  in  continuing  that  adherence  to  the  fee  of  Rome , 
which  on  a iuperficial  view,  appears  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable to  the  abiolute  authority  of  fovereign  princes. 

With  refpedt  to  the  interior  ftrength  of  the  Papal 
government,  the  want  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
high  birth  is  well  fupplied  by  the  ftiperior  talents  and 
qualifications  with  whicli  a man  muff  be  neseflarily 
endowed  who  is  promoted  to  this  dignity.  The  ftate 
of  celibacy  which  is  required  of  him  is  another  matter 
of  great  confequence,  by  preventing  this  fovereignty 
from  being  rendered  hereditary  by  any  poffible  arts  of 
an  ambitious  pope,  fuch  an  innovation  being  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of  this  confu- 
tation. To  thefe  confiderations  may  be  added,  the 
precautions  which  are  taken  in  electing  a perfon  far 
advanced  in  years,  which  fupprelles  every  motive  for 
attempting  to  alter  the  fettled  principles  of  the  go- 
vernment. For  the  fame  reafon  it  has  long  been  a 
maxim  with  the  conclave,  never  to  eledt  two  popes  of 
the  fame  family,  faction,  or  even  of  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion,  in  immediate  fucceffion.  Thefe  and  the  like  in- 
ftances  of  political  fagacity,  which  have  always  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome , have  railed  its  re- 
putation 
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putation  fo  high,  that  it  has  been  confidered  as  the 
held  fchool  for  forming  minifters  in  all  thepopilh  mo- 
narchies. Indeed  the  whole  fclieine  of  the  re- 

ligion is  admirably  well  adjufted  to  maintain  in  every 
relpecfl  the  power  of  the  fupreme  head.  He  is  reput- 
ed infallible,  that  his  decifions  may  have  the  greater 
weight  ; the  traditions  of  the  church,  which  with  the 
members  of  it  pafs  for  the  rule  of  faith,  are  fubjeft  to 
his  control ; all  religious  doctrines  are  liable  to  his 
cenfure  ; the  power  of  abfolution,  even  in  the  higheft 
cafes,  is  attributed  to  him  ; he  difpenfes  the  Ipiritual 
treafures  of  the  church,  which  confift  in  pardons  and 
indulgences  ; he  grants  difpenfations  of  all  kinds  ; lie 
regulates  fads  and  feads  at  his  pleafure  ; in  a word, 
being  reputed  the  fucceflbr  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  visi- 
ble head  of  the  chriftian  church,  he  has  prerogatives 
without  bounds  and  without  number  ; fo  that  it  is 
not  wonderful  fo  much  power,  din  (Sled  by  fo  great 
policy,  fhould  be  able  to  perform  mighty  tilings,  and 
to  preferve  itfelf  for  fo  many  ages.”  Thefe  obferva- 
tions,  though  evidently  the  refult  of  much  knowledge 
and  of  clear  difcernment,  do  not  however,  at  this  day, 
apply  fo  drongly  as  they  did  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written  ; and,  notwithdanding  the  extreme  fub- 
tilty  with  which  the  operative  principles  which  go- 
vern the  heart  of  man,  have  been  applied  to  perpetuate 
its  fubjugation  to  the  authority  of  this  Ecclefiaftical 
Empire,  yet  the  power  thus  alTumed  has  of  late  years 
felt  many  fevere  fhocks,  and,  in  comparifon  with 
what  it  formerly  was,  now  condds,  or  foon  will  con- 
fid,  more  in  forms  than  in  fubdantials. 

The  revenues  of  the  pope  are  vefy  large,  as  thofe 
of  the  countries  of  which  he  is  fovereign  as  a temporal 
prince  are  confiderable.  No  perfon  in  Rome  mud 
fell  any  wine  or  fruit  till  the  pope  and  his  nephews, 
(which  title  has  been  frequently  given  to  their  natu- 
ral children)  with  their  dependants,  have  difpofed  of 
what  is  condgned  to  them  from  their  domains  and  ef- 
tates.  The  annates  of  the  great  conddorial  benefices, 
the  pallia,  and  inveditures  of  archbilhops  and  bidiops, 
the  jubilee  year  indulgences,  difpenfations,  canoniza- 
tions, promotions  of  cardinals,  fubddies  of  the  clergy, 
convent  collections,  &c.  continually  bring  vad  fums 
into  the  papal  treafury  from  all  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries. The  annual  income  of  the  pope  is  generally 
computed  at  eight  millions  feven  hundred  thoufand 
fcudi.  This  revenue  is  under  the  management  of  the 
apodolic  chamber,  where  the  offices  are  fo  lucrative, 
that  fomeof  the  principal  are  fold  for  eighty  or  a hun- 
dred thoufand  dollars;  yet  in  the  year  1741  theapof- 
tolic  treafury  was  indebted  no  lefs  than  fifty-dx  mil- 
lions of  fcudi.  Of  late  the  emperor,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Naples,  many  of  the  Italian  dates,  and 
even  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  have  taken  meafures  to 
diminiffi  that  ccndant  efflux  of  wealth  which  has  for 
fo  many  centuries  flowed  out  of  their  refpeftive  do- 
minions into  the  papal  treafury  : and  the  right  claim- 
ed bv  the  pope  to  prefent  to  vacant  church  dignities 
and  benefices,  is  now  looked  upon  with  a very  jealous 
eye,  and  is  likely  to  be  held  but  a Ihort  time. 
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The  military  force  of  the  papacy  is  inronfiderable, 
and  all  the  forircfles  in  the  Erdefiafkal  State  in  a 
manner  defencclcfs.  The  pope's  body  guard  con  lifts 
of  forty  S<wifs,  feventy-five  cuiraffiers,  and  as  m r v 
light-horfe  ; his  gal  lies,  which  lie  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
are  of  (mall  confequence. 

In  the  papal  territories  are  five  legations  or  princi- 
pal governments  ; thefe  are  Bologna,  Urbino,  Ravenna, 
Ferrara,  and  Avignon.  At  the  lad  place  the  legate 
never  refides  in  perfon  ; but  is  reprefen  ted  by  a v ice  - 
legate. The  pod  of  legate  is  only  triennial,  'ihe 
other  countries  belonging  to  the  pope  are  under  ec- 
ciefiadical  governors,  and  the  adminiftration  is  every 
v.  It  re  defpctic,  Bologna  alone  excepted. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  deferibe  the  feveral  coun- 
tries fubjedt  to  the  pope,  with  the  principal  places  in 
each.  Thefe  countries  are  the  dutchies  of  Bologna , 
Ferrara,  Romagna,  and  Urbino,  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  the  territories  of  Perugia  and  Orvicto,  the  dut- 
chies of  Spoleto  and  Cnftro , St.  Peter’s  patrimony,  and 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  or  territory  of  Rome. 

SECT.  VI. 

I he  Bolognese,  or  Dutchy  of  Bologna. 

Its  Situation  and  Produce,  ' with  an  Account  of  the  Bo» 
nonian  Stone:  The  Kifiory  of  the  Dutchy;  a par- 
ticular Defcription  of  the  City  of  Bologna,  and  of 
the  Trade,  Manners,  and  Cudoms  of  the  Inhabitants. 

THE  Bolognese  is  bounded  by  the  Ferra- 
refe  on  the  north  ; by  Romagna  on  the  eaft  ; by  Tuf- 
cany  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  Modtna  on  the  wed  ; and 
is  watered  by  a great  number  of  fmall  rivers,  which 
render  the  (oil  extremely  rich  and  fertile.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  efpecially  quinces, 
olives,  and  grapes.  The  quinces,  in  particular,  are 
remarkably  large,  and  of  an  exquidte  flavour.  The 
whole  territory  is  faid  to  contain  three  hundred 
and  eight  towns  and  villages,  and  three  hundred  and 
eight  thoufand  fouls.  “ As  you  approach  Bologna," 
fays  Dr.  Moore,  *(  the  country  gradually  improves  in 
cultivation,  and  for  forne  miles  before  you  enter  the 
town,  fisems  one  continued  garden.  1 he  vineyards 
are  not  divided  by  hedges  but  by  rows  of  elms  and 
mulberry-trees  ; the  vines  hanging  in  a mod  beautiful 
piflurefque  manner,  in  fedoons  from  one  tree  to  an- 
other. This  country  is  not  only  fertile  in  vines,  but 
likewife  in  corn,  olives,  and  padurage,  and  has,  not 
without  foundation,  acquired  the  name  of  Bologna  la, 
Grajfa.  ( Bologna  the  fertile).”  Travels  into  Italy,  i. 

293’ 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country  is  the 
famous  Bononian  done,  found  about  the  Apptnnine 
mountains,  and  in  mount  Paderno,  four  Italian  miles 
from  Bologna ; alfo  in  feveral  other  parts  of  Italy. 

It  is  commonly  of  the  fize  of  a walnut,  of  a light- 
grey  colour,  the  lurface  uneven,  impregnated  with 
fulphureous  particles,  and  not  very  compact,  though 
4 A 2 heavier 
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heavier  than  one  would  imagine  from  its  fize,  and  in 
mnnv  parts  of  it  fparkling  like  talc.  After  a heavy 
rain  has  waflied  the  earth  down  from  the  mountains, 
it  is  eafdy  found.  Before  it  is  properly  prepared  it 
appears  in  the  dark  like  another  Hone,  but,  by  a par- 
ticular calcination,  it  acquires  the  following  property  : 
that  after  lying  in  open  day-light,  it  abforbs  fo  much 
luminous  fpiendor  as  to  fhine  in  the  dark,  like  a glow- 
ing coal,  for  eight,  or  even  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  the  hone  is  very  good,  its  luhre  refembies  that 
©f  a flambeau.  The  moon-fliine  makes  not  the  leaf!: 
impreffion  on  it,  and  the  fun-beams  are  too  ftrong 
for  it  by  calcining  it  too  much,  fo  as  to  crumble  it 
to  powder.  It  retains  alfo  its  luminous  quality 
when  laid  in  water ; and  in  general  it  lahs  three  or 
four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  or  at  any 
other  time,  it  may  be  calcined  anew  to  recover  its 
quality  ; but  it  never  becomes  fo  luminous  afterward. 

The  Bolognefe  formerly  maintained  its  independen- 
cy as  a republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor; 
but  in  the  year  1278,  fubjected  itfelf  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  pope  Nicholas  II i.  In  fucceeding  times  it 
underwent  feveral  revolutions,  till  pope  Julius  II.  on 
occahon  of  the  Venetian  war,  annexed  the  city  of 
Bologna , and  all  its  dependencies,  to  the  papal  domi- 
nions in  1508.  The  city  having  freely  fubmitted  to 
the  Romifb  chair,  its  various  privileges  have  been  pre- 
ferved  ; it  hill  enjoys  thofe  of  fending  an  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  of  having  an  affeftor  in  the  Rota  ; 
it  is  exprefldy  hipulated  that  no  citadel  fhall  be  built 
at  Bologna  : and  the  eftbCts  of  the  citizens  are  on  no 
pretence  whatever  to  be  feized.  In  memory  of  their 
former  independence,  the  word  i.iblrt as  is  ftamped 
on  their  coin.  “ Thefe  conditions,”  fays  Dr.  Moore, 
“ have  been  obferved  with  a degree  of  punctuality 
and  good  f,  th,  which  many  zealous  protehants  would 
not  expeft  in  the  church  of  Rome.'’ — Travels  in 
Italy , I.  294. 

'ihe  temporal  government  is  under  a cardinal,  w ho 
has  the  title  of  “ legate  a latere,”  and  has  a prelate, 
or  vice  legate,  under  him.  The  legate  himfelf  is 
either  changed  or  confirmed  every  three  years.  The 
office  is  of  higher  dignity  than  any  other  now  in  the 
gift  f the  court  of  Rome.  This  ecclefiaflical  vice- 
roy lives  in  great  magnificence,  and  has  a numerous 
fuite  of  pages,  equerries  and  halberdiers,  who  at- 
tend him  ui  he  city.  When  he  goes  into  the  coun- 
trv,  he  is  accompanied  by  guards  on  horfeback. 

The  civil  government  and  police  of  the  city  re- 
mains n the  hands  of  the  magiftrates,  who  arechofen 
by  the  fenate,  which  formerly  confided  of  forty  mem- 
bers; but  lince  this  republic  came  under  the  protecti- 
on, as  t is  called,  of  the  pope,  he  thought  proper  to 
add  ten  more,  but  the  whole  fifty  ftill  retain  the  name 
of  Ouaranta  (fort)),  as  the  changing  the  name  rmght 
periiaps  havealarmed  the  people  more  than  theeffen- 
tiai  ah:  ration  which  has  been  made  in  the  thing  itfelf. 
One  of  the  fenators  prefides  in  the  fenate,  and  is 
called  the  Gonfalonier,  (flandard  bearer)  from  his 
carrying  the  Itandard  of  the  republic.  He  is  chief 


mngiftrate,  is  attended  by  guards,  and  is  conftantly 
at  the  palace,  or  near  it,  to  be  ready  on  any  emer- 
gency ; but  be  remains  only  two  months  in  office,  and 
the  fenators  take  it  by  turns.  Thefe  magiftrates  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  the  police,  and  pronounce  judi- 
cial decifions  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  republic  ; but  Dr.  Moore  fays,  “ there 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  affairs  of  great  importance,  and 
indeed  as  often  as  he  choofes  to  interfere,  the  cardi- 
nal-legate influences  decifions.”  “ This”  he  adds, 

“ muff  be  mortifying  to  the  fenators  and  noble  fami- 
lies, but  is  lefs  felt  by  the  people  in  general,  who  have 
every  appearance  of  living  under  a mild  and  benefi- 
cent government.”  Travels  in  Italy , I.  297. 

The  principal  city  in  this  territory  is  Bologna,  in 
Latin  Bolonia,  anciently  Felfina , which  is,  next  to 
Rome , the  beft  and  richeft  city  in  all  the  Ecclefiaflical 
State.  It  is  lituated  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s 
tables  in  44°  30'  N.  latitude,  and  1 i°  21'  E.  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
north-weft  of  Rome , and  is  of  confiderable  extent, 
it  being  five  or  fix  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  and 
fo  populous,  that  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Dr. 
Moore,  amount  to  70,  or  perhaps  80,000.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennine  mountains,  in  a. 
fertile  plain,  and  enjoys  a wdrolefome  air.  The  river 
Savona  runs  by  its  walls,  and  the  Reno  through  the 
city.  Among  the  hotifes  are  many  fine  buildings. 
In  mod  of  the  principal  ftreets  they  have  a kind  of 
portico,  which  fupports  the  fecond  ftory.  Thefe  are 
found  to  be  very  convenient  in  windy  or  rainy  wea- 
ther, and  in  fhading  the  rooms  from  the  fun  ; but 
they  deprive  the  houfes  of  the  ornaments  they  would 
receive  from  a fine  front,  and  an  elegant  entrance  r 
For  as  the  pillars  of  thofe  porticoes  are  very  irregular 
before  different  houfes,  fome  being  high,  others  low, 
fome  fquare  or  o&angular,  others  round,  fome  of 
ftone  and  others  of  wood-,  they  have  a difagreeabls 
effect.  Thefe  porticoes,  or  galleries,  ferve  only  for 
walking,  and  that  part  of  the  ftreet  where  the  carri- 
ages pafs  is  confiderably  lower.  “ In  this  particular,’* 
fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ magnificence  is  facrificed  to  con- 
venience ; for  in  Italy,  fhade  is  confidered  as  a luxu- 
ry.” The  roofs  of  the  houfes,  though  flat,  are  co- 
vered with  a kind  of  parapet  toward  the  ftreet. 

There  are. a great  many  palaces  in  this  city,  but 
the  Palazzo  Publico,  or  public  palace,  is  by  far  the 
muff  fpacious,  though  not  the  moft  elegant.  In  this 
the  cardinal-legate  is  lodged.  The  vice-legate,  the 
gonfalonier,  and  other  officers  of  ftare  alfo  have  their 
apartments,  and  the  feveral  boards  and  courts  of 
juftice  are  held  here.  It  ftands  in  the  great  market- 
place, and  the  front  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
common  paces  in  length.  Over  the  entrance  is  a. 
brafs  ftatue  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  was  a native 
of  Bologna , and  died  A.  D.  1585;  it  weighs  eleven 
thoufand  three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  workman- 
flfip  does  great  honour  to  Minganti,  the  artift  who 
produced  it.  On  the  left  hand  on  entering  the  door 
is  the  ftatue  of  pope  Boniface  VIII.  Among  the 
1 apartments 
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apartments  fhewn  to  Grangers  is  one  called  II  Salone 
d’Ercole,  (the  hall  of  Ercole),  where  may  be  feen  a 
noble  ftatue  of  Hercules,  of  an  uncommon  fize  : it 
is  of  terra  cotta,  by  the  fkilful  hand  of  Lombardi. 
In  another  faloon  is  reprefented,  in  frefco,  the  moll: 
confiderable  achievements  of  the  Bolognefe , infcribed 
in  Latin  verfes.  Above  this  apartment  is  the  Sala 
Farnefe,  Farnefian  hall,  fo  called  from  a marble  fta- 
tue of  pope  Paul  III.  who  was  of  the  family  of  Far- 
nefe. The  ceiling  and  walls  of  this  apartment  were 
painted  by  the  beft  mafters  in  Bologna,  at  the  expence 
of  cardinal  Farnefe,  among  which  is  the  public  entry 
of  PaulIII.  into  Bologna,  about  the  year  1540. 

The  area  before  the  palace  is  three  hundred  and 
feventy  feet  long  and  three  hundred  broad,  in  which 
is  a fountain  that  is  much  admired  : the  ftatue  of 
Neptune  on  the  top  is  eleven  feet  high.  One  of  his 
hands  is  ftretched  out  before  him,  in  the  other  he 
holds  the  trident.  The  body  and  limbs  are  finely 
proportioned,  the  anatomy  perfeft,  the  character  of 
the  countenance  fevere  and  majeftic-  Within  the 
balm  are  a great  number  of  dolphins,  boys  and  fyrens 
ejecting  water,  and  four  women  with  three  ftreams 
iffuing  out  at  each  breaft.  All  the  figures  in  this 
group  are  in  bronze.  The  whole  is  the  workman- 
fhip  of  Giovanni  of  Bologna , and  is  highly  efteemed. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  fuperb  work  are,  that  the 
jet  d’eaus  are  in  no  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
figures,  and  the  impropriety  of  making  water  flow  in 
ftreams  from  the  breads  of  lea-nymphs. 

A connoilTeur  in  painting  will  meet  with  a great 
deal  of  enteitainment  in  the  palaces  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Moore  fays,  “ next  to  Rome  itfelf,  there  is  perhaps 
no  town  in  the  world  fo  rich  in  paintings  as  Bologna. 
The  churches  and  palaces,  befides  many  admired 
pieces  by  other  artifts,  are  full  of  the  works  of  the 
great  mafters,  who  were  natives  of  the  city  ; parti- 
cularly Ludovico,  Annibal,  and  Auguftin  Caraccio, 
Dominichino,  Albano,  Guercino,  and  Guido  •,  a pic- 
ture of  the  latter,  which  is  conlldered  as  his  mafter- 
piece,  is  in  the  Sampieri  palace  ; it  reprefents  the  re- 
pentance of  St.  Feter,  and  coniifts  of  two  figures, 
that  of  the  faint  who  weeps,  and  a young  apoftle 
who  endeavours  to  comfort  him.  The  palaces  here 
were  built,  and  ornamented,  when  the  proprietors 
were  richer,  and  when  the  fineft  works  of  architec- 
ture and  painting  could  be  procured  on  ealier  terms 
than  ac  prefent.  The  galleries  and  apartments  are 
fpacious  and  magnificent  \ “ yet,”  fays  our  author, 
“ there  are  circumftances  in  the  moft  fplendid,  that 
mull  hurt  the  eye  of  t'nofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
that  perfect  exactnefs  in  finifhing  which  prevails  in 
Fnglijh  houfes.  The  glafs  in  the  windows  of  forne 
palaces  is  divided  into  little  fquare  panes,  which  are 
joined  together  by  lead  ; and  the  floors  of  all  are  fo 
very  indifferently  laid,  that  you  often  feel  a loofe 
brick  (baking  under  your  feet  as  you  walk  through 
the  fineft  apartments.”  Travels  in  Italy,  I.  310. 
The  palace  of  Caprara,  is  admired  for  the  double 
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ftair-cafe,  the  tapeftry  hangings,  and  the  richnefs  of 
the  other  furniture.  In  the  gallery  are  fome  fine 
paintings,  among  which  is  the  death  of  Br  tdino, 
who  was  flayed  by  the  'Turks:  this  is  painted  on 
wood. 

On  the  ceiling  of  a faloon  of  the  palazzo  di  Favi 
are  the  adventures  of  Jafon,  in  eighteen  pieces,  by 
the  two  brothers  Auguftino  and  Annibal  Caracci.  In 
another  apartment  are  painted  on  the  frieze  twelve 
paffages  of  the  /Eneid  in  frefco,  by  Ludovico  Caracci. 

The  palazzo  di  Monti  Ihev/s  the  genius  of  the 
Italian  nobility  for  adorning  the  palaces  with  collecti- 
ons of  paintings  and  other  curiofities ; who  often 
abridge  themfelves  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  in  order  to  be  poffeffed  of  fomething  that  at- 
tracts the  admiration  of  other  people,  and  efpecially 
of  foreigners.  The  firft  floor  of  this  grand  edifice, 
confifting  of  above  thirty  apartments,  which  are  by 
far  the  beft,  is  never,  or  at  leaft  very  feldom,  inha- 
bited, and  then  only  for  the  reception  of  fome  per- 
fon  of  diftinCtion  ; their  general  ufe  being  only  to 
difplay  an  amazing  collection  of  paintings  and  other 
curiofities.  Befides  the  many  pieces  by  Albano  and 
the  Caraccis,  here  is  a gallery  painted  by  young 
Cignani,  with  a large  piece  of  painting  reprefenting 
the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Turin,  by  Antonio  Cafa. 
In  another  apartment  is  to  be  feen  a woman  afleep, 
with  a wanton  boy  laughing,  while  he  lets  down  a 
moufe,  hanging  by  a thread,  upon  her  breaft.  In 
this  piece  the  exprefilon  is  very  ftrong,  and  the  moufe 
is  admirable. 

The  palace  of  Ranucci  is  built  in  a grand  tafte, 
with  a noble  ftair-cafe,  and  fpacious  lofty  rooms. 
Here  is  fome  beautiful  tapeftry,  made  at  the  Gobelins, 
and  feveral  clofets  full  of  Florentine  work,  filver  vafes, 
and  other  furniture,  particularly  a clock  of  raifed  in- 
laid work,  of  gems  on  a ground  of  lapis-lazuli.  The 
height  of  the  chapel  takes  up  three  ftories  of  the  houfe. 
Among  the  paintings  in  this  palace  are  St.  Jerome, 
and  Jofeph  flying  from  Potiphar’s  wife,  by  Guido ; 
the  fall  of  Flaman,  by  Antonio  Gionima,  where  the 
beautiful  figure  of  Efther  is  particularly  admired  ; ard 
the  portraits  of  the  great  dukes  of  the  family  of 
Medicis. 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  ecclefiaftical  buildings 
at  Bologna,  we  flrall  firft  mention  the  cathedral, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  has  a great  num- 
ber of  monuments.  On  either  fide  of  the  main  en- 
trance is  a large  lion  ceuchant  of  red  marble,  on  each- 
of  which  is  placed  a balm  of  holy  water.  On  the 
centre  arch,  near  the  Tribuna,  is  a marble  ftatue  of 
pope  Gregory  XV.  who  was  a native  of  Bologna . On 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapter-room  is  a fine  piece  of 
painting  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  reprefenting  St.  Peter 
on  his  knees  before  the  Virgin  Mary  : here  is  alfo  the 
Annunciation,  by  the  fame  hand,  which  was  the  laft 
piece  he  painted. 

St.  Agnes’s  church  is  finely  gilt  and  painted^  and 
among  the  pictures  is  the  martyrdom  cf  St.  Agnes, 
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over  e lr:;h  altar,  which  is  one  of  Do'minlchino’s 

pieces. 

B..f  to  S r.  Bar  tiiolomkw’s  church  frands  a mar- 
ble itatuecji  St.  Petronius,  by  Brimel'i.  'i  his  church 
is  divided  into  three  aides,  and  that  in  the  middle  is 
of  a remarkable  height.  All  the  three  make  a fine 
appearar.ee,  and  are  excellently  painted,  particularly 
that  on  the  fouth  fide. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Petronius,  which  is  the 
large  ft  in  the  whole  city,  is  lobe  teen  the  celebrated 
meridian  line  of  Caffini,  which  con  lifts  of  pieces  of 
red  and  white  marble  inlaid,  of  a hand’s  breadth; 
but  thole  pieces  in  which  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  are 
cut,  are  a foot  fquare.  This  line  is  above  half  the 
length  ol  the  church,  and  at  the  beginning  is  a La- 
tin infeription,  which  fays,  that  the  whole  length  of 
this  line,  which  is  faid  to  be  one  hundred  feet, "is  tire 
fix  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  terraqueous  globe.  In  the  arched  roof  of  the 
nave  is  a hole  direCtly  over  the  noon  point  of  this 
line,  through  which  a ray  of  the  fun  entering  marks 
the  folftices  and  equinoxes  upon  the  line.  However, 
the  lame  operation  may  without  much  difficulty  be 
performed  in  any  other  convenient  place  ; the  whole 
my  fiery  confifting  only  in  n;eafuring  the  degrees  of 
the  line  proportionally  to  the  height  of  the  hole 
through  which  the  rays  enter.  Within  the  walls  of 
this  edifice  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  crowned. 

On  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  is  a Dominican  nun- 
nery, about  four  Italian  miles  from  Bologna , and  is 
much  reforted  to  on  account  of  a picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  pretended  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
hand  of  St.  Luke  : on  which  account  it  is  every  year 
brought  into  the  city  in  folemn  proceflion,  with  more 
than  ordinary  magnificence,  attended  by  the  firing  of 
cannon,  the  feveral  companies  of  artizans,  the  fra- 
ternities, monks,  heads  of  the  parifhes,  the  magif- 
trates,  the  gonfalonier,  and  the  legate  himfelf.  The 
picture  is  always  carried  under  a rich  canopy,  the  peo- 
ple upon  their  knees  fainting  it  as  it  pafles  by,  with 
the  moll  zealous  ejaculations  that  can  be  conceived. 
“ It  is  not,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ perfectly  known  how 
this  picture  came  here ; any  enquiry  of  that  nature 
favours  of  herefy,  and  might  give  offence.  The  peo- 
ple in  general  are  perfuaded  of  its  originality,  and 
are  happy  in  the  honour  of  fuch  a neighbour.  It 
lias  wrought  many  miracles  in  favour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bologna.  The  common  people  imagine  the 
picture  is  extremely  fond  of  this  annual  vifit  to  the 
town  ; they  even  are  convinced,  that  if  it  were  not 
carried,  it  would  defeend  from  the  frame  and  walk 
the  whole  way  on  foot.”  Travels  in  Italy , I.  308. 
See  what  Baretti  fays  concerning  the  reputed  paint- 
ings of  Saint  Luke,  in  Section  XIII.  For  the 
greater  conveniency  of  the  pilgrims,  an  arched  co- 
lonnade has  been  built  from  the  city  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  which  on  account  of  its  great  length  may 
be  jufily  efieemed  the  moft  remarkable  building  of 
that  kind  in  Italy.  In  the  contribution  of  the  nc- 


cefiarv  fum  for  this  colonnade,  all  the  handicraft  men, 
&c.  feem  d to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  ereCFon  of 
a perpetual  monument  of  their  zeal  for  the  B idled 
Virgin  ; even  lire  very  lacqueys  of  the  city  were  at 
the  expence  of  building  fifteen  of  the  arches.  On 
each  of  the  arches  are  tiie  names  and  arms  ef  the  be- 
nefactors. One  fide  of  the  arcade  is  walled,  but  in 
that  toward  tbe  road,  every  arch  refts  upon  its  re- 
fpeCtive  pillars.  Every  arch  is  five  common  paces, 
or  twelve  feet  wide,  which  is  alfo  the  breadth  of  the 
walk.  The  height  is  about  fixteen  feet.  This  arcade 
does  not  run  in  a ftraight  line  ; but  its  direction  is 
now  and  then  interrupted  with  finall  windings,  vet 
in  many  parts  there  are  very  long  viftas,  particularly 
at  the  grand  portico  near  the  city,  from  which  one 
has  a view  of  ninety-three  arches  in  a direCt  line, 
which  taken  together  are  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
common  paces  in  length. 

Here  is  an  university,  in  which  are  profefiors  for 
oratory,  philofophy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  anatomv, 
divinity,  phyfic,  the  oriental  languages,  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hifiory,  and  all 
of  them  have  handfome  falaries.  The  foreign  ftu- 
dents  amount  to  about  four  hundred.  The  public 
college  is  two  hundred  and  thirteen  paces  in  length. 
Near  its  entrance  on  the  right  hand  is  a grand  ftair- 
cafe,  adorned  with  fome  good  paintings  in  frefco, 
reprelenting  the  noble  actions  of  St.  Carlo  Borro- 
neo,  and  other  pieces.  The  anatomical  theatre  is 
adorned  with  wooden  ftatues  of  the  moft  celebrated 
anatomifts,  and  the  floor  is  boarded  with  cyprefs. 

In  the  year  1712,  Luigi  Ferdinand©  Count  de 
Marfigli  inftituted  at  Bologna  an  academy  of  fciences, 
for  the  improvement  of  natural  hifiory,  mathema- 
tics, natural  philofophy,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  and 
phyfic.  With  this  the  Clementine  academy,  founded 
by  pope  Clement  XI.  for  architecture  and  painting 
was  incorporated  ; and  for  the  farther  advancement 
of  this  inftitution,  the  city  purchafed  and  gave  the 
Palazza  Celefi  to  the  academy,  that  the  library, 
the  mufeum,  the  obfervatory,  the  fchools,  and  the 
apartments  of  the  profefiors,  might  be  under  the 
fame  roof.  Over  the  gate  of  this  magnificent  edifice 
is  the  following  infeription  : 

Bononiente  Scientiarum  atque  Artium,  inftitu- 
turn  ad  Publicum  totius  Orbis  ufum. 

cc  The  Bononian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  world.” 

In  afeending  the  tower  you  firft  come  to  the  aftro- 
nomical  fchool,  where  is  to  be  feen  a model  of  the 
Copernican  fyftem.  Here  is  alfo  a perpendicular  me- 
ridian line,  cut  through  a wall  a foot  thick.  On  each 
fide  hang  telefcopes,  quadrants,  &c.  fo  that,  as  the 
ftars  crofs  the  meridian,  proper  obfervations  maybe 
conveniently  made,  for  which  purpofe  all  the  {but- 
ters in  the  aperture  may  be  removed  at  pleafure. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  college  is  in  the  fe- 
cond  ftory,  and  is  contained  in  three  fpacious  rooms. 
It  connfts  of  the  books  of  count  Marfigli,  who  found- 
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ed  the  academy,  and  contains  feveral  Turkifh , A:  abic, 
and  other  oriental  manufcripts.  In  another  apart- 
ment is  taught  experimental  philofophy. 

The  painting  academy  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  ceiling  beautifully  painted.  In  winter  thole  who 
are  inftrudted  in  painting  meet  in  a particular  room, 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  well  illu- 
minated with  lamps,  where  above  a hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  may  conveniently  lit  and  draw  from  the 
life.  In  the  academy  of  fculpture  are  wooden 
models  of  the  ancient  obelifks  at  Rome , and  in  a place 
adjoining  to  it  are  ftatues  and  copies  of  the  moll  fa- 
mous originals  in  plafter.  Honorary  premiums  are 
diftributed  every  year  among  the  artifts,  for  the  bell 
defigns  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  architedlure.  To 
this  edifice  is  added  a noble  printing-houfe,  furnifhed 
not  only  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  alfo 
with  Arabic,  and  other  oriental  types.  The  Anato- 
mical Theatre  is  adorned  with  llatucs  of  celebrated 
phyficians  ; and  in  the  Mufeum  which  belongs  to 
it,  there  are  abundance  of  anatomical  preparations ; 
alfo  a complete  fuite  of  anatomical  figures  in  wax. 
Moore. 

In  this  city  the  monument  of  Galileo,  is  yet  to 
be  feen.  He  died  within  a league  of  it,  in  the 
year  1642.  Sharp’s  Letters,  page  259.  Ld.  Corke’s 
Letters,  p.  175. 

The  Bolognefe  ladies  drefs  entirely  in  the  French 
fafhion.  The  women  cf  the  middle  claf's  generally 
appear  in  a black  gown,  with  a black  filk  veil  over 
their  heads.  One  meets  with  many  perfons  walking 
the  llreets  with  fpedtacles  on,  who  are  fo  far  from 
labouring  under  any  weaknefs  of  light,  that  they  call 
their  eyes  about  on  all  tides  without  once  looking 
through  the  glalTes.  This  fafhion  is  of  Spatiijh  ori- 
gin, and  is  fuppofed  to  give  an  air  of  gravity,  which 
has  recommended  it  to  the  generality  of  the  monks 
and  clergy. 

The  Bolognefe  are  famous  for  their  vivacity  and 
wit,  and  particularly  for  their  fatirical  jells.  How- 
ever, a ftranger  no  where  meets  with  more  civility 
than  at  Bologna  ; but  their  alliduous  application  to 
their  feveral  trades  and  manufactures,  is  a much 
more  valuable  quality. 

The  little  river  Reno , a branch  of  which  runs 
through  the  city,  turns  many  filk-mills.  The  Bol.gna 
damafks,  fattins,  taffeties,  and  velvets,  are  in  great  ■ ■> 
pute.  This  city  carries  on  a confiderahle  trade  in 
flax  and  hemp,  and  alfo  fuppiies  the  neighbour;,  g 
provinces  with  oil  and  wine. 

The  common  wine  of  the  country  is  a light  white 
wine  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  which  ftrangers  prefer  to 
any  of  the  French  or  German  wines  which  are  to  be 
met  with  here.  Moore. 

Many  ingenious  works  are  here  made  of  walnut- 
tree  ; for  with  thefe  trees  the  country  abounds, 
and  the  quinces  are  here  large,  and  of  an  exquilite 
flavour.  Bologna  is  likewife  celebrated  for  offences, 
macaroni,  aquavitae,  foap,  andfnuff;  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  its  theriaca,  a kind  of  treacle,  which  is 


prepared  in  the  public  laboratory ; and  here  rock- 
cryllal  is  wrought  into  fnu If- boxes,  lullres,  &c. 

The  nuns  of  the  city  are  very  ingenious  in  making 
moll  beautiful  artificial  flowers  of  iilver,  filk,  muflin, 
enamel  and  ifinglafs.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  alfo 
imitated  in  wax,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiflied  at 
firll  fight  from  the  products  of  nature.  This  coun- 
try indeed  abounds  in  honey  and  wax,  great  quanti- 
ties of  which  are  exported.  All  kinds  of  pro  villous 
are  here  exceedingly  good,  and  in  great  plenty.  The 
Bologna  cerveliat,  and  other  faufages,  tongues,  &c. 
are  famous,  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  the 
Bajl  and  Wejl- Indies. 

The  other  towns  in  the  Bolognefe , are  very  fie  all 
and  inconliderable. 

SECT.  vir. 

The  Ferrarese,  or  Dutchy  of  Ferrara. 

Its  Situation.,  the  Manner  in  which  it  became  fubjeEl  to 
the  Pope ; its  prefent  wretched  State,  and  a parti- 
cular Defcription  of  Ferrara,  the  Capital  of  the 
Country. 

THE  Ferrarefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Bolefinodi  Rovigo ; on  the  weft  by  the  dutchy  of 
Mantua,  on  the  louth  by  the  Bolognefe  and  Romagna 
Proper,  and  on  the  eall  by  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It 
had  formerly  its  own  dukes,  who  held  this  country 
as  a fief  of  the  papal  fee,  till  1597,  when  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  annexed  the  country  to  the  Ecclejiafical 
State  , fince  that  time  it  lies  almoft  uncultivated ,_ 
though  formerly  it  was  one  of  the  fine!!  countries  in 
Italy.  The  air  is  unwholefome  on  account  of  the 
marflies,  the  inhabitants  being  too  thinly  Icattered  to 
drain  them. 

Ferrara  is  an  ancient,  large,  and  beautiful  city, 
notwithftanding  its  being  poor  and  ill-peopled.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Po,  in  440  54’ N.  latitude,  and  1 1°  36’ 
E.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  according  to' Dr,  Maf- 
kelyne’s  tables,  thirty  miles  to  the  north-eaft  cf  Bo- 
logna. Its  fortifications  are  of  little  value,  except 
the  citadel,  of  five  whole,  and  as  many  half  baftions, 
built  by  Clement  VIII.  Within  the  city  is  a large 
caftle,  or  palace,  furrounded  with  high  walls,  tow- 
ers, and  moats,  at  prefent  the  reiidence  of  the-legate 
a latere  over  this  dutchy.  The  llreets  are  long, 
broad,  clean,  and  regular,  with  many  handlbme 
houfes  and  palaces. 

The  architecture  of  the  cathedral  is  in  the  Gothic 
tafte,  and  its  outfide  adorned  with  a multitude  of 
marble  pillars  and  bafs  reliefs.  Its  large  l'quare  llee- 
ple  is  alfo  entirely  of  marble. 

Qppome  the  cathedral  are  two  fins  brafs  ftatues; 
the  one  is  equeftrian,  reprefen  ting  Nicholas  d’Elle, 
nn  rqiHS  of  Ferrara , with  an  infeription,  intimating, 
that  be  thrice  rellored  peace  to  Italy ; the  other  is 
firr  between  two  fmall  figures  of  brafs,  upon  a 
pi  11  a j.  .bout  twenty  feet  high,  and  reprefents  Borfo 
1 ' ~ tlTfte, 
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d’Efte,  the  firft  duke  of  Ferrara,  one  of  the  moft  vir- 
tuous men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  is 
faid  to  have  been  formerly  an  afylum  for  criminals, 
■which  extended  twenty  paces  round  the  ftatue ; 
though  it  has  now  loft  its  protecting  power  ; but 
near  it  is  ftill  a fan&uary.  A very  handfome  pillar 
adorned  with  oak  branches  and  leaves,  fupports  a gilt 
ftatue  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  who  is  fitting  in  a 
chair  giving  his  bleffing. 

The  church  of  the  Carmelites  is  a very  fpacious 
ftrudlure,  filled  with  fine  paintings  ; the  mold  valu- 
able of  which  are,  a converlion  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated  ; the  martyrdom  of  that  apof- 
tle  ; and  the  adoration  of  the  eaftern  magi,  all  in  the 
choir. 

The  BenediCline  convent  is  very  fine  ; and  its 
cloifters  are  compofed  of  magnificent  porticos.  At 
the  foot  of  the  ftair-cafe  that  leads  to  the  dormitory, 
is  the  ftatue  of  Otho  III.  its  founder.  Its  church  is 
large,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  high  altar  much  ad- 
mired for  the  beauty  of  the  workmanfhip.  It  is 
adorned  with  very  fine  fluted  columns,  and  the  fi- 
gures of  feveral  faints  of  the  Benedictine  order.  In 
this  church  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Ariofto, 
the  author  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  and  feveral  other 
pieces  highly  elteemed,  who  died  in  1534.  This 
tomb  is  of  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  adorned 
with  columns  and  ftatues.  PI  is  buft  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  crowned  with  bays.  His  epitaph,  which  is 
in  Latin,  deferibes  him  as  “ of  noble  defeent,  and 
an  enlightened  mind,  eminent  for  his  prudence,  ad- 
vice, and  eloquence,  in  conducting  public  affairs,  in 
managing  the  populace,  and  in  intricate  and  impor- 
tant embattles.” 

The  church  of  the  Theatines  is  large,  and  their 
convent  very  magnificent.  Its  library  is  elteemed 
one  of  the  belt  in  Ferrara , both  for  printed  books 
and  manuferipts. 

The  univerlity  of  this  city  is  gone  to  decay,  and 
lias  only  one  college,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Jefuits. 

In  the  year  1735  P°Pe  Clement  XII.  raifed  the 
bifliopric  of  Ferrara  to  an  archbifhopric,  which  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  long  difputes  about  jurifdicti- 
on  between  this  bifhopric  and  the  archbifhopric  of 
Ravenna. 

Ferrara  was  very  rich,  and  pofiefled  a great  trade, 
while  governed  by  its  own  princes,  efpecially  its  three 
laft  dukes,  who  fortified,  embellifhed,  and  enlarged 
it  fo  much,  that  it  contained  upward  of  a hundred 
thonfand  inhabitants  , but  it  is  at  prefent  very  defo- 
late, vaft  numbers  of  the  houfes  being  uninhabited, 
and  falling  to  ruin. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  have  not  been  able 
to  preferve  their  trade  and  induftry,  yet  they  ftill  re- 
tain an  old  privilege  ol  wearing  fwords  by  their 
fides.  This  privilege  extends  to  the  loweft  mecha- 
nics, who  ftrut  about  with  great  dignity.  Fencing 
is  the  only  fdence  in  a flourittfing  condition  in  this 


town,  which  furnifhes  all  Italy  with  fkilful  fencing- 
mafters.  The  city  was  famous  formerly  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fword-blades,  when  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, who  had  a greater  demand  for  fwords,  and 
were  nicer  in  the  choice  of  their  blades  than  any 
other  people,  ufed  to  obtain  them  from  a celebrated 
maker  in  the  town,  of  the  name  of  Andrea,  who  wrote 
himfelf  di  Ferrara  ; from  which  circumftance  the  belt 
kind  of  broad-fwords  are  ftill  called  by  the  High- 
landers true  Andrew  Ferraras.  Moore  I.  287. 

SECT.  VIIL 
Of  Romagna. 

Its  Situation,  T reduce,  and  I If  or y ■ with  a Defer  iption 
of  Ravenna,  Faenza,  Servia,  and  Rimini. 

ROMAGNA,  in  Latin  Romandiola,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe on  the  fouth 
by  Tufcany  and  the  dutchy  of  Urhino  ; on  the  eaft 
by  the  gulf  of  Venice  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  Bolog- 
nefe  and  a part  of  Tufcany.  The  country  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fine  fruits  ; and  efpecialiy 
fait,  from  which  arifes  its  principal  revenue.  It  has 
alfo  excellent  paftures,  with  fome  mines  and  mineral 
waters  ; but  the  country  lies  miferably  uncultivated, 
except  near  the  principal  towns. 

This  country  was  a part  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Flaminia , which  in  the  fifth  century  became  fubjeCI  to 
the  Oftrogoths,  whofe  king,  named  Theodoric,  hav- 
ing taken  the  city  of  Ravenna  in  493,  made  it  his 
ufual  place  of  refidence.  In  the  following  century 
the  Goths  being  driven  out  by  Belifarius  and  Narfes, 
generals  of  the  emperor  of  the  Eaf,  Ravenna  be- 
came the  refidence  of  the  emperor’s  exarch,  till  the 
Longobardi  made  them  Pelves  matters  of  it  ; but  in 
755  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  having  compelled 
Iftulphus,  king  of  the  Longobardi,  to  give  up  the 
whole  exarchate,  conferred  it  on  the  fee  of  Rome. — 
The  mod  remarkable  places  in  this  country  are  the 
following. 

Ravenna,  the  capital,  was  formerly  a confidera- 
ble  city,  but  is  now  a mean  place.  The  houfes  are 
old  and  ruinous,  the  ftreets  filthy,  and  all  parts  have 
a melancholy  appearance  ; for  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants fcarce  amount  to  fifteen  hundred.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  and  Goths  it  flood  on  a bay  form- 
ed by  the  Adriatic,  and  had  a harbour  ; but  at  pre- 
fent it  is  three  Italian  miles  from  the  fea,  which  is 
owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  mud  thrown  up  by 
the  tide,  and  lince  formed  into  a trad!  of  land  which 
is  cultivated.  Two  miles  from  the  city  is  ftill  to  be 
feen  a high  brick  tower,  which  was  formerly  a Phares 
or  light-houfe,  and  is  probably  the  fame  as  Pliny 
mentions,  Lib.  36,  chap.  1 2.  ad  finem.  The  air  is 
unwholefome,  but  has  been  fomewhat  improved  by 
conveying  along  the  fides  of  the  city  the  rivers  Mon- 
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tone  anil  -Ronco,  which  carry  eft*  the  (linking  water 
from  the  adjoining  marfhes. 

The  old  geographers  reprefent  this  city  as  (landing 
amidft  marlhes  and  (hallows.  Thus  Silius  Italicus, 

lib.  8. 

Quaque  gravi  remo  limofis  fegniter  undis 

Lenta  paludofae  fodiunt  jam  flagoa  Ravenna. 

Encumber’d  in  the  mud,  their  oars  divide 

'With  heavy  tlrokes  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Martial  alfo  has  an  allufion  which  tends  to  con- 
firm this  defeription.  Lib.  III.  93. 

Meliufque  ranae  garriant  Ravennates , 

Ravenna's  frogs  in  better  mufic  croak. 

See  another  allufion  of  this  poet,  lib.  13.  21. 

The  large  market-place  of  this  city  is  adorned 
with  two  lofty  pillars  of  granite,  upon  which  (land 
at  prefent  the  (latues  of  St.  Victor  and  St.  Apollina- 
ris.  In  this  area  is  alfo  erefled  a brafs  flatue  of  pope 
Alexander  VII.  fitting,  which  is  the  ufual  attitude  in 
public  monuments  ereffed  to  the  vicars  of  Chrift. — 
Under  an  arcade  in  the  market-place  are  eight  (mail 
iron  gates,  which  are  faid  to  be  thofe  taken  from  the 
city'  of  Pavia,  and  fet  up  as  trophies  of  the  valour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  ; but  the  common  people 
are  perfuaded  that  thefe  gates  were  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  that  they  were  thofe  which  Samp- 
fon  carried  away  from  Gaza. 

On  the  area  before  the  cathedral  (lands  the  flatue 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  top  of  a pillar  erected  to 
her  in  1659,  becaufe,  according  to  the  infeription, 
(lie  preferved  the  city  more  than  once  from  the 
plague. 

The  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  is  worthy  of  notice. 
On  each  fide  of  it  are  twelve  marble  pillars,  and  the 
ceiling  is  an  old,  but  beautiful  piece  of  Mofaic  work, 
reprefenting  the  three  Eallern  fages  worfhipping  the 
infant  Jefus,  and  feveral  faints  with  their  names  3n- 
feribed  over  them.  Great  devotion  is  paid  to  the 
body  of  St  Apollinaris,  and  on  his  coffin  are  three  fil- 
\?er  tablets,  on  which  are  engraven  a long  account  of 
his  life  and  martyrdom. 

The  church  called  the  Rotunda  lies  without  the 
city,  and  at  prefent  refembles  a ruined  cupola.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  5 26  by  Ama- 
lafunta,  daughter  to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftro- 
goths.  The  mod  remarkable  part  of  it  is  the  roof, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  di!h,  and 
confifts  of  one  (ingle  (lone,  which  many  years  af- 
ter this  church  was  built,  was  fplit  by  lightning : 
it  is  as  hard  as  a flint,  and,  according  to  an  ac- 
count written  on  vellum,  and  kept  on  the  altar  of 
the  chapel,  was  brought  out  of  Egypt.  The  thick- 
VoL.  II. 
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nefs  of  this  ftone  is  four  geometrical  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference a hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  dia- 
meter thirty-one  feet  two  inches.  et  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive,”  fays  Key  Her,  “ in  what  manner,  at  a 
time  when  the  modern  machines  were  in  a great 
meafure  unknown,  this  huge  mafis,  the  weight  of 
which  cannot  be  lefs  than  a hundred  tons,  was 
raifed  to  the  top  of  this  edifice.” 

Good  fpring  water  is  extremely  fcarce  at  Ravenna  ; 
and  was  probably  Hill  more  fo  at  the  time  when  the 
fea  was  clofer  to  it.  Martial  deferibes  this  fcarcity 
of  water  in  very  (Irong  terms,  lib.  III.  56  and  57. 

Sit  cifterna  mihi,  quam  vinea,  mato  Ravenna-, 

Cum  poffim  multo  vendere  pluris  aquam. 

Lodg’d  at  Ravenna,  water  fells  fo  dear, 

A ciilern  to  a vineyard  I prefer. 

and  again, 

Caliidus  impofuit  nuper  mihi  caupo  Raveutite  : 

Cum  peterem  mixtum,  vendidit  ille  merum. 

By  a Ravenna  vintner  once  betray’d, 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix’d  I paid  ; 

But  when  I thought  the  purchas’d  liquor  mine. 

The  rafeal  fobb’d  me  off  with  only  wine. 

Faenza,  in  Latin  Faventia , a town  thirty-four 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Bologna,  is  famous  all  over  Italy 
for  the  goodnefs  of  its  earthen-ware. 

Servia,  a fmall  town  near  the  lea.  Up  the  coun- 
try is  a low  tradl  of  ground  about  two  Italian  miles 
and  a half  in  length,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly  as 
broad,  into  which,  during  the  fummer,  the  fea-wa- 
ter  is  conveyed  through  a large  handfome  canal.  The 
heat  of  the  fun  prepares  the  water  in  this  fpacious  re- 
fervoir  for  making  fait,  of  which  the  apoftolic  cham- 
ber have  the  fuperintendency,  and  fupply  the  pro- 
vinces of  U rhino,  Ferrara , Cona,  Bologna , and  Ro- 
magna. 

Rimini,  a city  on  the  river  Marecchia,  which  was 
formerly  called  Arminum , twenty  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eall  of  Ravenna.  It  was  once  fituated  by  the  fea,  as 
appears  from  the  remaining  mole  of  tire  old  harbour 
near  the  city  wall ; but  now  it  is  thirteen  hundred 
paces  diflant,  the  fea  having  thrown  up  a large  tradl 
of  land  that  has  been  improved  for  tillage  and  gar- 
dening, and  the  harbour  is  now  fo  choaked  up  with 
fand,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  fmall  barks.  This  city  is 
venerable  for  many  remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor. 
A little  without  the  town  toward  Pefaro  is  a triumphal 
arch,  on  each  front  of  which  are  two  beautiful  co- 
lumns, and  two  buftos.  This  was  eredled  to  the? 
emperor  Auguftus.  Here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  an 

amphitheatre,  and  feveral  ancient  inferiptions. 

Among  its  churches,  that  of  the  Francifcans  is  the 
fine  ft. 
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SECT.  IX. 

The  Dutchy  of  U r b i n o. 

Its  Situation , Extent,  Produce , and  Hi  for y j with  a 

Defer  iption  of  the  Cities  of  Urbino,  Pezaro,  and 

Fano. 

THE  dutchy  of  Urbino  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  gulf  of  Venice ; on  the  fouth  by  Peru - 
gino  and  Umbria  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona  ; and  on  the  weft  by  Tufcany  and  Romagna  ; 
extending  about  fifty-five  miles  in  length  and  forty- 
five  in  breadth.  It  contains  fruit  and  great  plenty 
of  game,  as  well  as  filh  ; but  the  air  is  not  very 
wholefome,  nor  is  the  foil  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 

This  dutchy  had  formerly  its  own  dukes,  of  whom 
the  laid,  Francis  Maria,  of  Rover e,  dying  in  1631, 
the  papal  treafury  took  pofiefuon  of  his  territory,  the 
fame  duke  having  before,  by  will,  confirmed  the 
pope’s  claims,  and  in  effect  made  over  the  country  to 
him.  The  principal  places  in  this  dutchy  are  the 
following  : 

Urbino,  the  capital  of  the  country,  feated  on  a 
mountain  between  the  rivers  Metro  and  Foglia , twen- 
ty miles  to  the  fouth  of  Rimini  : it  is  a handfome 
place,  where  the  dukes  formerly  refided  ; and  though 
not  large,  is  the  reiidence  of  a legate  and  archbifhop. 
The  houfes  are  very  well  built,  and  great  quantities 
of  fine  earthenware  are  made  here.  The  palace  of 
its  former  dukes  is  a fine  building.  This  place  boafts 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  immortal  Raphael. 

Pesaro,  afea-porton  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia , in 
a pleafant  country,  is  a handfome  clean  city.  Here 
is  a fountain  of  mineral  water  and  many  fine  churches, 
convents,  and  palaces.  In  the  churches  are  fome 
pifilures  by  Baroccio,  of  Urbino,  a painter,  whofe 
works  fome  people  efteem  very  highly,  and  who  is 
thought  to  have  imitated  the  manner  of  Raphael  and 
the  tints  of  Correggio,  not  unfuccefsfully  : he  died 
in  the  year  161  2,  at  the  age  of  84.  The  figs  of  this 
country  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  Italy. 

Fano,  a fea-port,  pretty  well  fortified,  with  a har- 
bour for  fmall  veffels,  is  feated  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  eaft  of  Urbino,  and  derives  its  name  from  a fanum 
Fortunes,  or  temple  of  fortune,  which  anciently  flood 
here.  In  commemoration  of  this,  the  image  of  for- 
tune is  not  only  erefled  on  the  fountain  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, but  has  alfo  a place  in  the  arms  of  the  city. 
The  greateft  curiofity  here  is  a marble  triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  which  after 
having  withftood  the  injuries  of  time  till  the  year 
1468,  was  then  much  damaged  by  the  cannon  of  pope 
Paul  II.  when  he  befieged  Fano. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are.  the  fifteen 
myfteries  of  the  rofary,  painted  by  Domenichino. 
St.  Peter’s  church  alfo  deferves  notice  for  its  cupola, 
fculptures,  and  paintings.  A nobleman,  of  the 
name  of  Torelli,  has  erected  in  the  market-place  at 
I 4 a very  elegant  theatre  for  exhibiting  comedies 


and  operas.  This  town,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  Pefaro,  but  more  populous. 
A few  miles  from  Fano,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Metro,  the  ancient  Metaurus,  Claudius  Nero,  the 
Roman  conful,  defeated  Afdrubal,  the  brother  of 
Hannibal;  which  was  one  of  the  molt  important 
victories  ever  gained  by  a Roman  general.  Horace 
celebrates  it  with  a fine  poetical  enthufiaf m,  in  the 
ode  which  he  addrefles  to  Claudius  Drufus  Nero 
(Lib.  IV.  4.)  where  he  proclaims  the  obligations 
which  Rome  owes  to  his  family,  and  deferibes  the 
terror  which,  previous  to  that  victory,  Hannibal  had 
fpread  over  all  Italy.  The  palfitge  in  the  Ode  is  thus 
tranflated  by  Francis. 

How  much  the  grandeur  of  thy  riftng  ftate 
Owes  to  the  Neros,  Rome  imperial  ! lay. 
Witnefs  Metaurus,  and  the  difinal  fate 

Of  vanquilh’d  Afdrubal  ; and  that  glad  day 
Which  firft,  aufpicious,  as  the  darknefs  tied, 
O’erLatium’s  face  a tide  of  glory  fined. 

SECT.  X. 

The  Mariyuifute  of  Ancona. 

Its  Situation,  Produce,  and  Rivers  ; of  the  Ballani,  a 
Shell-ffo  inclofed  in  Stones,  with  other  Kinds  of  Sea- 
fjh  in  the  Adriatic  : A concife  HiJlory  of  the  Country, 
with  a particular  Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Ancona 
and  Loretto : the  celebrated  Holy  Houle  called  IL 
Cafu  Santa.. 

T H E marquifate  of  Ancona  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  eaft  by  the  Adriatic  lea;  on  the  weft 
by  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  ; on  the  louth  by  Umbria , 
or  the  dutchy  of  Spoletto  ; and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Farther  Abruzza,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
river  Tronto ; extending  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
eighty  miles,  and  lixty  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  air  is  extremely  temperate,  and  the  foil  fo 
fruitful,  that  it  has  been  formerly  called  “ the  gar- 
den of  Italy.”  It  produces  a great  variety  of  excel- 
lent fruit,  with  flax  and  bees-wax.  This  country  is 
watered  by  no  lefs  than  twelve  rivers. 

Ail  along  the  coaft  of  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic  fea,. 
ftands  a range  of  towers,  at  the  diftance  of  half  & 
mile  from  each  other,  defended  by  one  or  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  in  order  to  repel  the  corfiiirs  of  Barbary. 

In  the  loamy  lhallows  along  this  fhore,  and  efpe- 
cially  near  Monte  Cornero , cr  Conaro,  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Ancona,  are  found  the  ballani,  a fort  of 
Ihell-filh,  which  when  alive,  harbour  in  a kind  oF 
large  fpongy  ftone,  and  being  not  unlike  a date  ker- 
nel, are  called  lea-dates.  Frequently  twenty  or  thir- 
ty of  thele  are  found  in  one  ftone.  Many  of  thefe 
ftones  have  little  orifices  on  their  lurface  ; but  others 
have  none  at  all,  notwithftanding  which  the  filh  live 
and  grow  in  them.  At  Ancona  they  are  larger  than, 
at  Conaro  1 but  the  largeft  ho  not  much  exceed  a fin- 
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ger  in  length.  When  they  fearch  for  ballani,  they 
pick  up  fuch  {tones  as  have  their  lurface  full  of  little 
holes,  thefe  being  a certain  fign  that  the  fifh  have 
infinuated  themfelves  into  them  : but  fometimes  the 
aperture  through  which  the  fpawn,  or  fmall  fry  of 
the  fifh  have  penetrated  into  the  l'tone,  happens  to  be 
afterward  flopped  up  fo  as  not  to  be  difcernible,  and 
yet  the  fith  thrive  very  well.  The  only  way  of  get- 
ting them  out  is,  by  breaking  the  flone  ; for  the  paf- 
fage  through  which  they  entered,  is  much  too  fmall 
even  for  the  young  fry  to  come  out  at.  If  two  or 
more  of  thefe  fhell-fiffi  happen  by  their  growth  to 
come  into  contafl  with  each  other  in  the  fame  ftone, 
only  one  filh  is  found  to  be  alive.  The  inlide  of  the 
{hell  is  white,  but  the  outfide  of  an  alh-colour. 
When  taken  out  of  the  flone,  a gut  refembling  a 
worm,  about  the  length  of  a man’s  finger,  hangs  to 
them.  This  is  entirely  white,  and  full  of  clear  wa- 
ter, which  it  fquirts  out  at  pleafure.  Such  as  find  a 
particular  delicacy  in  the  tafte  cf  thefe  fifh,  lay,  that 
they  do  not  feed  on  the  groffer  parts  of  the  fea-wa- 
ter,  but  as  it  were  on  the  fubtile  dew  which  penetrates 
through  the  flone,  and  thus  undergoes  a kind  of  fil- 
tration. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  both  the  fifh  and 
the  juices  procured  from  them  are  fo  luminous  in  the 
dark,  that  one  may  read  by  them  ; and  even  the  wa- 
ter into  which  this  fifh  has  been  fqueezed,  when  put 
in  a glafs,  emits  an  effulgence  that  lafb  between  ten 
and  twelve  hours.  Great  quantities  of  thefe  fifh  are 
fent  to  Rome , where  they  are  efteemed  dainties. 

It  fhould  feem,  from  a paffage  in  Juvenal,  that 
large  turbots  were  caught  in  the  Adi iatk,  and  on 
this  fliore.  Sat.  IV.  1.  39,  &c. 

Incidit  Adriaci  fpatium  admirabile  rliombi, 

Antedomum  Veneris,  quam  Dorica  fuflinet  Ancon , 

Implevitque  finus. 

Where  Venus’  fhrine  does  fair  Ancona  grace, 

A Turbot  taken  of  prodigious  fpace 
Fill’d  the  extended  net.  Duke. 

On  the  fpot  where  this  temple  of  Venus  is  fuppofed 
to  have  flood,  the  cathedral  of  Ancona  now  flands. 

At  Ancona  is  alfo  a kind  of  fea  craw-fifh,  called 
nocchia,  that  has  fome  refemblance  to  our  lobfters, 
but  more  delicately  flavoured.  Their  claws  are  lefs 
than  thofe  of  a craw-fifh,  and  the  head  and  tail  are 
of  a very  uncommon  flrape.  The  largeft  of  thele 
fpecies  is  about  four  inches  in  length. 

Among  other  remarkable  fea  animals  in  the  har- 
bour of.  Ancona  is,  a fifh  called  the  fepi,  which  is 
probably  a fpecies  of  the  cuttle-fifh,  and  has  a long 
whitifh  fhell  on  its  head. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona  are  dug  out  of 
the  ground  amber,  fulphur,  and  feveral  mineral  re- 
fins. The  fea  near  Ancona  is  obferved  to  ebb  and 
flow  about  a foot,  or  a foot  and  a half ; but  this  tide 
gradually  abates  as  the  Adriatic  fea  approaches  to  its 
jundlion  with  the  Mediterranean , and  increafes  in  its 
northern  part  toward  the  city  of  Venice. 


The  inhabitants  of  Ancona>  efpecially  the  female 
fex,  fo  far  excel  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of  Italy  in 
flrape  and  complexion,  that  they  feem  to  be  a diffe- 
rent race  of  people. 

Ancona,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  fituated, 
according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  430  38  N. 
lat.  and  130  30'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich  and 
flands  by  the  fea  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which 
is  the  citadel,  and  on  the  other  the  cathedral.  “ It 
is  fcarcely  to  be  expreffed,”  fays  Sharp,  “ how  beau- 
tiful the  environs  of  Ancona  are.  The  road  is  hilly, 
but  the  gradual  waving  of  the  vineyards  and  arable 
lands  afford  the  mod  pleafing  image  I have  feen  of 
peace  and  plenty.  The  Adriatic  on  one  fide,  and 
the  Appennines  on  the  other,  at  the  diflance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  ferve  to  beautify  the  profpefl.”  Letters 
from  Italy,  p.  39.  Of  the  city,  Dr.  Moore  fays, 
« The  great  inequality  of  the  ground,  caufed  by  the 
afeents  and  defeents,  will  prevent  this  from  being  a 
beautiful  town,  but  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
becoming  a rich  one.  Some  of  the  nobility  have  the 
firmnefs  and  good  fenfe  to  delpife  an  ancient  preju- 
dice, and  openly  carry  on  commerce.  New  houfes- 
are  daily  building,  and  the  ffreets  are  animated  with 
the  buftle  of  trade.” 

The  churches,  convents,  and  hofpitals,  are  forty* 
five  in  number,  and  the  bifftop  depends  immediately 
on  the  pope.  The  exchange  within  the  city  is  a large 
elegant  building,  and  perfons  of  all  religions  enjoy 
liberty  of  confcience,  though  the  Proteftants  are  not 
allowed  any  place  of  public  worfhip  : a great  number 
of  Jews  refide  here,  who  live  together  in  a particular 
quarter,  but  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  Chriftiansby 
a bit  of  red  cloth  in  their  hats.  They  have  a fyna- 
gogue,  and  they  alone  are  permitted  to  perform  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religious  worfhip.  The  large 
Lazaretto  for  performing  quarantine  flands  partly  on 
the  ihore  and  partly  on  the  fea.  It  is  a pentagon,  and 
was  begun  about  forty  years  ago;  (from  1788).  But 
the  greatefl  work  which  this  place  can  boaft  is  its 
mole,  which  Baretti  deferibes  with  all  the  exultation 
of  an  Italian ; but  Moore,  who  vifited  it  ten  years 
after  the  former  wrote,  at  which  time  the  whole  de- 
fign  was  probably  accomplifhed,  fays  little  about  it, 
although  he  fpeaks  much  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 
the  city.  According  to  Baretti,  the  revenues  of  the 
whole  province  were  applied  to  carry  on  this  mole, 
which  he  calls  “ one  of  the  grandeft  works  now  car- 
rying on  in  Europe.”  It  is  defigned  to  check  theim- 
petuofity  of  the  waves,  which  greatly  annoy  the  har- 
bour whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  oppofite* 
coafl  of  the  Adriatic , which  it  frequently  does  in 
fummer,  and  almoft  perpetually  in  winter.  Benedict 
XIV.  (Lambertini)  having  declared  Ancona  a free 
port,  began  this  work  upon  the  fmall  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  mole.  It  is  defigned  to  be  about  2000 
feet  in  length,  100  feet  broad,  and  68  deep  from  the 
water’s  edge.  That  kind  of  fand  called  Pozzolana, 
which  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome , is  ufed, 
being  found  to  petrify  in  the  water  when  mixed  with 
4 B 2 lime 
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Erne.  A quarry  of  ftone  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ancona  very  hard,  and  not  unlike 
marble,  of  which  the  work  is  conftrufted.  It  is 
e refit  i agreeable  t a a plan  of  the  architect  Venvitelli, 
who  built  the  palace  of  Caferta , near  Naples , and 
continued  by  his  fucceffor  Marchionne.  This  mole 
is  to  be  very  broad  at  the  end,  where  a fortrefs  and  a 
light-houfe  are  to  be  erefted.  It  is  adorned  with  two 
triumphal  arches,  one  ancient,  the  other  modern. 
The  ancient  arch,  which  is  as  well  preferved  as  any 
piece  of  antiquity  in  Italy,  was  erefted  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  who  greatly  improved  the  harbour,  and  fe- 
cured  it  by  a mole  ; the  modern  one  is  in  honour  of 
pope  Benedict  XIV.  Earetti’s  Account  of  Italy , 
I.  20. 

“ The  commerce  of  Ancona,'’''  fays  Moore,  “ has 
increafed  very  rapidly  of  late  years  ; and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  popes  who  firft  thought  of  making  it 
a free  port,  of  encouraging  manufactures,  and  of 
building  a mole,  to  render  the  harbour  more  fafe, 
have  injured  Venice  in  a more  effectual  manner,  than 
thefe  who  thundered  bulls  again  ft  that  republic  ; but 
it  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  whether  the  former,  by 
their  encouragements  to  commerce,  have  augmented 
their  own  fpiritual  importance  in  the  fame  proportion 
they  have  the  temporal  riches  of  their  fubjeCts.” 
V iew  of  Italy , I.  326. 

Loretto  is  a imall  town  very  pleafantly  fituated 
on  a hill,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ancona. 
It  is  two  thoufand  paces  from  the  fea,  with  the  moft 
delightful  profpeft  on  all  ftdes,  and  is  furrounded 
with  deep  moats  and  fmall  towers,  which,  however, 
would  prove  but  a {lender  defence  in  cafe  of  attack. 
The  Santa  Cafa,  or  Holy-houfe,  which  has  rendered 
this  place  fo  famous  throughout  all  the  catholic  part 
of  Chriftendom,  is  faid  to  be  the  very  fame  in  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  lived  with  Jofeph  at  Nazareth. 
According  to  the  hiftory  of  the  adventures  of  this 
building,  it  is  pretended  that  in  May  1291  it  was 
tranfported  by  angels  through  the  air  from  Galilee  to 
J'erfato , in  Dalmatia,  and  three  years  and  an  half 
after  into  Italy  ; where,  on  the  tenth  of  December , 

1 294,  about  midnight,  it  was  firft  placed  in  a wood 
belonging  to  Racanati,.  a thoufand  paces  diflant  from 
the  fea.  Eight  months  after,  it  was  again  removed  ; 
and  at  laft,  as  it  were  with  more  mature  deliberation, 
depofited  in  its  prefent  place,,  which  was  then  a field 
belonging  to  a noble  lady  named'  Lauretta,  from 
whom  the  town  takes  its  name.  Nothing  can  be 
more  amazing  than  the  credit  given  to  fiuch  an  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous  fable,  by  which  all  popifii  coun- 
tries have  been  drawn  to  make  buthenfome,  yet  vo- 
luntary countributions  : it  being  notorious,  that  with 
ref p eft  to  the  received  chronology  of  this  miraculous 
tranfmigration,  the  facred  houfe  had  been  placed  in 
Italy,  and  its  fame  much  celebrated,  even  long  be- 
fore feme  popifii  writers,  as  St.  Vincent  and  others, 
foug  bt  for  it  in  Nazareth,  although  they  maintained 
thac  they  favv  it  there. 

T his  facred  h ife  itfelf  is  built  of  pieces  of  ared- 
difh  fubftance,  of  an  oblong  fquare  fhape,  laid  one 
■ w > j n another  in  the  manner  of  brick,  which  accord- 


ing to  Moore,  (I.  343)  appear  to  be  nothing  elfe  than 
common  Italian  bricks  but  to  confute  fuch  an  he- 
refy  they  are  faid  to  be  a kind  of  ftone,  which  though 
it  cannot  now  be  found  in  J^hlejline,  was  formerly 
very  common  there,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nazareth .,  The  building  ftands  due  eaft 
and  weft.  The  length  within  is  thirty-one  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  breadth  thirteen  feet  and  near  three 
inches,  and  the  height  eighteen  feet  nine  inches  at 
the  fides  5 but  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  five  palms 
higher  than  the  fides.  By  the  care  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
and  other  popes,  the  four  fides  have  been  furrounded 
with  marble,  on  which  Michael  Angelo,  and  his  ri- 
val contemporaries,  have  lavifhed  all  their  fkill  in 
fculpture.  Sharp  39.  Over  the  door  is  an  inferip- 
tion,  which  denounces  excommunication  to  any  per=- 
fon  who  enters  armed. 

Ingredientes  cum  armis  funt  excommunicati. 

There  are  alfo  the  fevereft  denunciations  againfb 
thofe  who  carry  away  the  fmalleft  particle  of  the 
ftone  or  mortar  belonging  to  the  chapel. 

On  the  top  of  Cafa  Santa  is  a little  tower,  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  deny  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Chriftians ; fince  it  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility to  imagine,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  fuch  a 
tower  created  upon  her  mean  habitation.  In  violent 
tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightening  they  ring  two 
little  bells  which  are  hung  in  this  tower,  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  their  found  will  difperfe  any  tempeft, 
and  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  it. 

One  part  of  Cafa  Santa,  which  lies  eaftward,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  is  called 
“ the.  Sanctuary, ” it  being  feparated  from  the  other 
part  by  a {river  baliuftrade,  and  a gate  of  the  fame 
metal.  In  the  larger  part,  which  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  are  thirty-feven  filver  lamps, 
fome  weighing  fifty,  others  eighty,  others  a hundred 
and  four,  and  four  of  them  weigh  a hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  each.  This  part  is  alfo  fepa- 
raCed  from  the  other  by  an  altar,  which  being  with- 
out a back,  and  low,  affords  a view  of  the  celebrated 
image.  In  this  larger  part  is  the  greateft  curiofity, 
that  is,  the  window  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  en- 
tered at  the  Annunciation  : over  which  is  a picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  pretended  to  be  brought  by  the 
apoftles  into  this  houfe,  and  to  have  been  done  by 
St.  Luke.  Tne  fmaller  part  has  the  wall  plated  over 
with  filver,  and  contains  the  hearth  where  the-Bleffed 
Virgin  ufed  to  drefs  her  victuals,  and  over  it  ftands 
her  image,  which  is  only  about  four  feet  high,  and 
is  faid  to  be  made  of  cedar  by  the  hand  of  St.  Luke; 
the  infant  on  her  right  arm  is  alfo  of  cedar ; it  is 
not  quite  two  palms  in  height  ; and  in  her  left  hand 
fhe  has  a globe.  “Of  all  the  fculptors  that  ever  ex- 
“ ified,  ” fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ this  St.  Luke  is  affur- 
edly  the  leaft  of  a flatterer  ; and  nothing  can  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin’s  contempt  for 
external  beauty,  than  her  being  fatisfied  with  this 
reprefentation  of  her,  efpecially  if  her  face  and  per- 
fon  really  refembled  thofe  beautiful  ideas  of  her  con- 
veyed 
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veyed  by  the  pencils  of  Raphael,  Corregio,  and 
Guido.  The  faces  of  both  images  have  been  over- 
laid with  a kind  of  filver  lacker,  which  is  now  be- 
come quite  black  with  the  continual  frnoke  of  the 
lamps  ; fo  that  the  Virgin  Mary  wants  only  thick 
lips  to  make  her  a perfect  Negro.  The  infant  Jefus 
is  dreffed  in  a flame-coloured  habit,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  an  azure  robe ; with  which  fhe  is  fo 
modeftly  covered,  that  no  part  of  the  ftatue  is  to 
be  feen,  but  its  face  and  toes.  The  mantle  hanging 
down  her  fhoulders  is  of  the  fame  colour,  powdered 
with  golden  ftars  ; her  hair  hangs  on  her  fhoulders 
and  part  of  her  back.  On  her  head  is  a triple 
crown  of  gold,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
and  another  is  on  that  of  the  child  Jefus;  both  were 
the  gift  of  Lewis  XIII  king  of  France,  and  valued 
at  feventy-five  thoufand  crowns.  The  gold  chains, 
rings,  and  jewels,  with  which  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  loaded,  are  frequently  changed,  and  her  ap- 
parel is  not  always  the  fame  ; for  on  the  feven  days 
of  Paflion-week  ihe  is  dreffed  in  a deep  mourning,, 
and  has  daily  a frefh  fuit.  The  niche  in  which  the 
image  ftands,  is  adorned  with  feventy-one  large  Bo* 
henna  topazes.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  image  is  an 
angel  of  caft  gold,  prof  Tely  enriched  with  diamonds 
and  other  gems,  with  one  knee  inclined,  offering  a 
golden  heart  embellifhed  with  large  diamonds,  and 
terrain  ng  in  a flame  of  rubies  and  pearls.  This 
piece  is  faid  to  have  coft  fifty  thoufand  ducats,  and 
was  offered  by  Maria  d’Efte,  princefs  of  Modena , , 
queen  to  James  II.  of  England,  that  by  the  intercef- 
iion  of  the  Virgin,  fhe  might  conceive  a fon;  and  it 
is  faid,  that  foon  after  flie  had  a fon  ; but  his  birth 
being  attended  with  many  circumftances  of  fecrecy 
and  concealment,  excited  apprehenfions  of  a fuppo- 
fititious  child  being  produced,  which  led  him  to  be 
called  the  Pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown  by  fuch  as 
were  not  willing  to  allow  his  claim  by  birth.  On  the 
left  fide  of  the  Virgin  is  a lilver  angel,  in  the  fame 
pofture  of  reverence,  offering  her  a golden  heart 
crowned,  and  glittering  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds,  likewife  terminating  in  a flame ; this  was 
prefented  by  the  mother  of  the  fame  princefs.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  Virgin  is  a lilver  angel,  who 
weighs  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds,  offering, 
on  a cufhion  of  the  fame  metal,  an  infant  of  mafly 
gold,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds.  This  was  pre- 
fented by  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  for  the  birth 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIV.  Seven  gol- 
den lamps  are  continually  burning  before  the  image  ; 
one  of  which,  prefented  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 
weighs  thirty-feven  pounds  and  a half.  Under  this 
hangs  another  richly  fet  with  jewels.  The  lamp  that 
ftands  next  the  Virgin’s  face,  and  is  held  by  three 
angels,  weighs  nine  pouuds ; and  another,  which 
Francis  II.  duke  of  Modena,  offered  to  the  Virgin, 
weighs  eighteen  pounds  and  a half.  On  both  fides 
of  the  niche  are  cupboards  filled  with  the  ancient  or- 
naments of  this  ftatue  ; and  in  a little  window  in  the 
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wall  are  fome  earthen  dilhes  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the 
Holy  Family.  Some  of  thefe  veffels  have  lince  been 
edged  with  gold. 

The  robe  which  this  famous  image  had  on  when 
it  was  brought  from  Dalmatia  into  Italy,  is  of  red 
camblet,  and  kept  in  a glafs  fhrine.  The  difh  out  of 
which  it  is  pretended  the  Virgin  and  her  divine  In- 
fant ufed  to  eat,  is  Ihaped  like  a fhallow  bowl,  and 
of  earthen  ware  ; but  its  outiide  is  now  plated  over 
with  filver.  This  utenfil  is  not  only  kiffed,  but  ro- 
faries,  medals,  Agnus  Dei’s,  crucifixes,  and  paper 
caps  painted  with  the  image  of  the  Madona  of  Lo- 
retta are  rubbed  againft  it,  from  a firm  perfuafion 
that  they  thus  become  an  infallible  remedy  againft  the 
head-ach,  and  other  diforders.  An  ague  is  faid  to 
have  been  perfectly  cured  only  by  drinking  a little 
cold  water  out  of  this  dilh  : even  the  oil  and  wax  of 
tiie  lamps  and  candles  burning  before  the  image  are 
not  without  their  medicinal  virtues. 

Notwithftanuing  the  mean  appearance  of  the  walls 
within,  the  outfide  of  the  Cafa  Santa  is  moll  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  the  fined:  marble  ; but  is  fo  con- 
trived, that  the  marble  ftruffure  ferves  only  as  a cafe 
for  it,  leaving  a final!  interval  between  it  and  the  brick 
walls  of  the  Cafa  Santa.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  veneration  entertained  for  thofe  facred  materi- 
als, and  partly  from  an  apprehenfion  that  they  would 
not  have  fuffered  the  new  and  unhallowed  marble  to 
be  in  contaft  with  them  ; but  would  have  repelled  it 
with  fuch  violence  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
workmen.  This,  it  is  pretended,  formerly  happen- 
ed to  fome  builders,  who,  from  an  indifereet  zeal, 
were  going  to  ftrengthen  thefe  facred  walls  by  fome 
new  additions. 

The  Treafury  furpaffes  even  the  Holy-houfe  in 
riches.  It  is  a fpacious  hall  wainfeotted,  and  the 
arched  roof  is  divided  by  gilt  compartments,  beau- 
tified with  excellent  pictures.  They  formerly  kept  a 
number  of  works  in  filver  in  large  preffes  of  folding 
doors,  but  that  metal  is  now  laid  up  in  heaps  in  pri- 
vate places,  and  perhaps  for  private  ufes ; and  they 
are  now  filled  with  nothing  but  pure  gold,  an  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  the  largeft  'and  richeft  jewels,  and 
fuch  veffels  and  ornaments  as  are  "fuppofed  to  exceed 
the  value  of  gold  and  gemsv 

Report  fays,  that  thefe  valuable  votive  offerings 
are  occafionally  melted  down  by  order  of  his  Holi- 
nefs,  for  the  ufes  of  the  ftate,  and  alfo  that  the 
moft  precious  jewels  are  picked  out,  and  fold  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  falfe  frones  being  fubftituted  in  their 
ftead  ; but  this  is  an  affair  entirely  between  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  Pope,  and  if  fhe  does  not  complain  of 
the  violation,  it  is  a matter  which  concerns  no  oneelfe. 

In  this  treafury  are  two  paintings  which  are  very 
highly  efteemed  : the  one,  by  Annibale  Carracci, 
represents  the  Virgin’s  nativity ; the  other,  which 
is  by  Raphael,  is  a Holy  Family. 

The  large  church  in  which  the  cafe  of  the  Holy- 
houfe  ftands,  as  it  were  under  a tent,  is  built  of 
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IJlrian  ftone  ; but  the  front  is  entirely  of  marble 
finely  embellilhed  with  fculpture,  and  over  the  por- 
tal is  a ftatueof  the  Holy  Virgin  by  Lombardi.  The 
three  gates  on  this  lide  of  the  church  are  of  brafs, 
with  beautiful  buffo  relievos  reprefenting  different 
hiftories  of  the  Old  Teftament  by  Lombardi.  Here 
are  about  twenty  altars  and  chapels,  in  which  all 
the  celebrated  artifls  gave  fpecimens  of  their  {kill. 
The  great  cupola  is  fupported  by  eight  large  pi- 
lafters,  and  on  the  infide  is  the  affumption  and  glo- 
rification of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Chriftopher  Ron- 
calli. 

The  iron  grates  which  are  placed  before  the  altars 
or  little  chapels,  which  are  numerous  in  this  church, 
are  faid  to  have  been  made  of  the  fetters  and  chains 
of  the  Chriftian  {laves  who  were  freed  from  captivi- 
ty by  the  victory  at  Lapanto,  Oct.  25th  1571.  Moore 
L 3 59- 

Formerly  the  walls  of  the  church  of  Loretto  were 
covered  with  multitudes  of  pictures  and  votive  pieces, 
fome  of  wood,  others  of  wax  or  brafs  : but  Sefides 
the  coarfenefs  of  the  performance  and  meannefs  of 
many  of  them,  they  very  much  darkened  the  church, 
and  therefore,  in  1673,  the  greateftpart  of  them  were 
removed,  and  the  filver  and  gold  tablets  employed  to 
better  ufes. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  annually  vifited  this 
place  formerly,  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand; 
but  the  reformation  has  given  a fevere  blow  to  indul- 
gences, and  the  zeal  for  tirefome  pilgrimages  is  great- 
ly cooled  ; fo  that  at  prefent  the  number  of  pilgrims 
who  annually  repair  thither,  feldom  exceeds  forty  or 
fifty  thoufand.  Some  come  on  foot,  and  others  ride 
on  horfes  or  affes.  The  female  pilgrims,  who  can 
afford  the  expence,  generally  travel  to  Loretto  in  a 
carriage;  and  as  large  companies  often  travel  together, 
many  whimfical  incidents  happen  on  the  road  , fo 
that  fathers  and  hufbands  do  not  cordially  relifh  the 
vows  which  their  daughters  and  wives  are  apt  to 
make,  on  any  fuppofed  deliverance  from  danger,  of 
going  in  pilgrimage  to  Loretto. 

Addifon  expreffes  his  furprize,  that  the  Turks 
have  not  attempted  to  feize  upon  this  vaft  treafure, 
and  he  thinks  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  a Chrif- 
tian prince  to  furprfe  it.  (Travels,  p.  93.)  Sharp  goes 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  a Corfair  veffel,  with  two  hun- 
dred men  on  board,  might  furprife  and  plunder  this 
church.  (Letters,  p.  41.)  Baretti  expreffes  great  ab- 
horrence of  each  of  thefe  fentiments,  as  being  im- 
proper to  be  publicly  thrown  out,  and  reprefents  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  inaccef- 
fible  nature  of  the  fhore,  and  from  the  vaft  number 
of  people  who  would  fly  to  arms  immediately  upon 
the  firft  alarm  of  an  invaflon. 

In  going  out  of  the  church  on  the  right  hand,  is 
a ftatue  of  Sixtus  V.  in  bronze,  feated  on  a pedefcal 
decorated  on  every  ‘fide  with  baffo  relievos  all  of 
bronze.  In  the  great  area  before  the  church  is  a beau- 
tiful marble  fountain,  made  at  the  expence  of  Paul 
V.  to  whom  the  city  owes  the  fine  water  it  receives 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct  from  a neighbouring  hill. 


In  the  difpenfary  are  three  hundred  and  fixty  eight 
gallipots,  moll  of  them  very  large  and  with  covers, 
which  are  extremely  valued  on  account  of  the  paint- 
ings on  them,  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Raphael.  The 
fubjeff  of  thefe  paintings  is  a medley  of  dories  taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  the  Roman  hiftorv,  and  Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes. 

SECT.  XL 

■Of  the  Perugino,  Orvietano,  fl«iSpOLETTO. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  and  principal  Cities. 

THE  Perugino,  or  territory  of  Perugia, 
is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Tu/cany  ; on  the  north  by 
the  dutchy  of  U rhino  ; on  the  eaft  by  Spoletto ; and 
on  the  fouth  by  Orvietano  ; extending  about  twenty-  , 
eight  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  thirty 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  Tiber , which  runs  acrofs  the  country  from  the 
north-weft  toward  the  fouth,  is  the  principal  river  ; 
befides  which  there  are  feveral  fmaller.  This  terri- 
tory contains  a pretty  lar.ge  lake,  anciently  called 
Thra lime  tie,  but  at  prefent  the  lake  of  Perugia,  in 
which  are  three  iflands.  Between  this  lake  and  a 
high  mountain  near  'Cortona,  in  the  dominions  of 
Florence,  is  a long  valley  with  only  one  narrow  en- 
trance, where  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius,  the  Ro- 
man generaL 

The  air  of  this  territory  is  very  pure,  and  the  foil 
fertile  in  corn  and  wine.  The  lake  fupplies  the  coun- 
try with  plenty  of  fifh. 

Tire  principal  city  in  this  province  is  Perugia, 
which  is  very  ancient ; and  together  with  its  citadel 
is  going  to  decay.  It  is  advantageoufly  feated  upon  a 
hill  feventy-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome.  It  is 
the  fee  of  a bifltop,  and  has  an  univerfity  that  has 
'three  confiderable  colleges ; befides  which  it  has  two 
academies,  one  of  which  was  founded  fo  lately  as  the 
year  1752.  This  city  is  famous  for  the  refidence  of 
feveral  perfons  of  quality,  and  for  a very  agreeable 
fort  of  white  wine,  as  clear  as  rock  water,  having 
fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  mufcadine. 

The  territory  of  Orvietto  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  eaft  by  Spoletto,  on  the  weft  by  the  Sien- 
nefe,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  remaining  part  of  St. 
Peter's  Patrimony  and  Cafro.  In  this  canton  is  the 
lake  Bojfena,  formerly  Volcini. 

Orvietto,  the  capital  of  this  territory,  is  built 
on  a high  and  craggy  rock  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Paglia  and  Chiuna,  which  fall  into  the 
river  Tyher  a little  below  it,  twenty-fix  miles  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Perugia.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  has 
fix  churches  and  convents.  Its  walls  are  ftrong, 
though  ancient,  and  both  the  cathedral  and  the  other 
churches,  as  well  as  the  vice-legate’s  palace  are  very 
noble  edifices,  enriched  with  great  quantities  of  mar- 
ble, porphyry,  ftately  towers  and  fteeples,  and  efpe-i 
dally  paintings.  The  palace  was  built  by  pope 
Urban  VIII.  who  alfo  adorned  feveral  of  the  churches 
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and  public  flruchires.  But  what  is  mod  lingular  in 
this  city  is  a well  cut  into  the  rock  by  order  of  pope 
Clement  VII.  to  fupply  it  with  frefh  water.  This 
well  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  deep  : one  de- 
fcends  into  it  by  a double  flair-cafe  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  Heps,  enlightened  by  feventy  windows  cut 
through  the  rock.  The  mules  which  bring  up  the 
w'ater  upon  their  backs,  go  down  one  flair-cafe  and 
up  the  other.  The  town  neither  has  nor  needs  any 
other  fortifications  than  thofe  folid.  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices with  which  it  is  furrounded,  and  from  which 
one  can  hardly  look  down  without  dread.  The 
height  of  the  city  renders  the  air  very  ferene  and 
healthy. 

Spoletto  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona  and  the  dutchy  of  Urbino ; on  the 
eaft  by  the  Farther  Abruzzo  ; on  the  fouth  by  Sabina 
and  the  Patrimony  of  St*  Peter ; and  on  the  weft  by 
Orvietano  and  Pertigino ; extending  about  forty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  and 
abounding  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  almonds,  and  other 
fruit. 

This  dutchy,  which  is  part  of  the  ancient  Umbria , 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Longobardian  monarchy,  be- 
came fubject  to  the  Franks,  and  afterward  annexed 
to  the  papal  territories. 

The  principal  places  in  this  dutchy  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Fuligno,  or  Foligno,  a firnall  city  furrounded  by 
an  old  wall  with  port-holes,  and  almoft  of  a circular 
form.  Dr.  Moore  fays  the  fituation  of  this  town  is 
peculiarly  happy.  It  (lands  in  a charming  valley, 
laid  out  in  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  which  are  in- 
terfered by  mulberry  and  almond-trees,  and  watered 
by  the  river  Qhtumnus.  The  view  terminates  on 
the  one  fide  by  hills  crowned  with  cities,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  loftieff  mountains  of  the  Appennines 
It  is  a thriving  town,  and  exhibits  uncommon  ap- 
pearances of  induflry.  Connderable  manufactures  of 
paper,  cloth  and  (ilk,  are  carried  on  here.  View  of 
Italy,  I.  368.  Here  is  the  church  of  the  nuns  of 
St.  Francis,  which  has  an  altar-piece  by  Raphael  Ur- 
bino, in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  reprefented  in  ail 
her  glory,  and  below  bt.  John  the  Baptift,  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  Cardinal  Conti,  fir  ft  fee  ret  ary  to  pope  Julius 
Jl.  who  ordered  it  to  be  painted.  In  the  Fraud fcan 
church  are  four  bodies  of  faints  in  fhrines  of  filver 
gilt,  placed  upon  four  different  altars  ; but  the  moil 
honoured  of  them  is  that  of  St.  Angelo,  a lady  of 
quality  in  Fuligno,  who  made  a vow  of  chaftity, 
after  burying  three  huibands  and  fifteen  children. — 
A degree  of  virtue  not  very  exalted. 

Assisa,  or  Assisio,  is  fcated  on  a hill  about  i 2 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Perugia,  and  though  it  is  but 
fmall,  is  a bifhopric  in  the  pope’s  nomination.  Here 
St.  Francis  was  born,  and  his  remains  are  depofited 
in  a fmall  vault  under  the  high  altar  of  the  Fran- 
ci fcan  church.  The  fituation  of  this  convent  is  very 
fine  it  is  faid  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  -of  a temple 
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dedicated  to  Jupiter  Paganicus  ; and  the  popes  have 
granted  fuch  indulgences  to  this  church,  that  thofe 
who  enter  it  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Francis  are  ablolved 
from  all  their  fins.  A great  number  of  filver  lamps 
are  continually  burning  round  the  place  where  hia 
body  is  depofited. 

1 he  city  of  Spoletto,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
the  fame  name,  appears  at  a diitance  like  an  amphi- 
theatre that  terminates  the  beautiful  plain  of  Fuligno , 
and  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  that  renders 
the  ftreets  very  uneven.  It  is  furrounded  only  by 
a (Ingle  wall,  with  port-holes  ; and  its  caftle  is  a 
Gothic  ftruClure,  that  entirely  commands  the  place. 
This  city  contains  twenty-one  parirh-churches,  and  a 
like  number  of  convents,  feventeen  hermitages,  and 
thirteen  religious  fraternities.  The  fquare  of  Spo- 
letto is  very  fmall,  and  the  cathedral  but  a mean 
ftruclure,  though  the  pavement,  which  is  compofed 
of  fmall  pieces  of  marble,  curioufly  arranged,  is  very 
beautiful.  Though  a bifhopric  fuffragan  to  the 
pope,  and  the  capital  of  a dutchy,  this  city  makes 
but  an  indifferent  appearance,  and  is  very  thinly 
peopled. 

Among  the  remaining  antiquities  of  this  city,  the 
moil  confiderable  are,  a triumphal  arch  very  much  • 
decayed,  an  aquedudf,  the  ruins  of  a palace  built  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  and  thofe  of  the. 
amphitheatre.  With  refpect  to  the  aqueduCt,  it  is 
(till  entire,  and  conveys- water  into  the  city.  It  is 
faid  indeed  to  be  a Gothic  work,  but  is  fo  magnifi- 
cent that  it  would  be  no  diferedit  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  has  not  perhaps  its  equal  in  Europe.  It 
joins  Monte  Lugo  X o the  hill  on  which  Spoletto  is  feat- 
ed, and  confifts  of  ten  free- (tone  arches,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
What  appears  very  Angular  is,  a path  which  is  cut 
beneath  the  water- courle  on-  the  crown  of  the  arches,  , 
by  which  paffengers  can  walk  from  one  mountain  f 
to  another.  At  the  extremity  of  the  aqueduct  is  an 
antique  head  of  a lion,  of  an  extraordinary  magni- 
tude, which  di  ft  barges  through  its  mouth,  with  great 
violence,  a prodigious  quantity  of  water  into  a bafin, 
from  whence  it  runs  into  two  others  much  larger, 
and  is  thence  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the 
city. 

Monte  Lugo  is  remarkably  pleafant,  for  it  en- 
joys a perpetual  verdure,  and  is  plentifully  (locked 
with  fruit-trees,  and  fprings  of  clear  water,  on 
which  account  there  are  laid  to  be  here  above  fifty 
hermitages. 

Narni,  the  ancient  Narnia,  is  a poor  town,  de- 
lightfully (ituated  on  a high  rocky  mountain,  forty- 
fix  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome.  This  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  and  is  at  prefent  the 
fee  of  a bifiiop,  immediately  fubordinate  to  the  pope. 
Here  are  fome  good  fprings,  and  a noble  aqueduCly 
by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  this  place  from 
the  diflance  of  fifteen  Italian  miles.  Below  the  city 
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is  a valley,  through  which  the  Nera  paftes,  where  are 
the  remains  of  a grand  Hone-bridge  over  the  river, 
built  by  Auguftus,  and  contrived  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  to  join  two  oppofite  mountains  on  each  fide  of  the 
river. 

The  road  from  i\ Tumi  to  the  city  of  Terni  ex- 
tends through  a delightful  valley  planted  with  rows 
of  trees,  round  the  trunks  of  which  twine  very  thick 
and  large  vines.  This  country  a lfo  abounds  with 
fig-trees  and  olive-yards.  The  turnips  it  produces, 
which  thrive  belt  in  a gravelly  foil,  are  lo  large  as 
lbmetimes  to  weigh  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds. 
Melons,  peaches,  ligs,  and  other  fruit,  are  alfo  larger 
here  than  in  other  parts. 

The  famous  cataradf,  commonly  called  Cafcata  del 
Marmore,  from  the  mountain  down  which  the  Vel- 
cino  falls,  being  almolt  wholly  of  marble,  lies  about 
three  miles  from  ‘Terni,  and  the  road  to  it,  part  of 
which  is  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain, 
-is  without  rails,  very  flippery,  and  confequently  very 
dangerous  to  men  and  liorfes.  The  fpeCfator  is 
tftruck  with  terror  on  viewing  the  precipices,  which 
are  of  a frightful  height  ; but  the  traveller  is  l'uffi- 
-eiently  rewarded  when,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  he  views  the  ftupendous  cataradt  formed 
by  the  river  Velcino,  ruining  from  the  mountain. 

The  river,  after  running  fome  miles  with  a gentle 
courfe,  reaches  the  declivity  of  its  channel,  which  is 
fhaded  with  many  thick  trees,  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,  as  are  the  mountains  by  which  this  is  fur- 
rounded.  The  waters  then  defeend  with  a rapid 
courfe  along  a fhort  fpacc,  and  then  fall  from  a per- 
pendicular height  of  three  hundred  feet,  breaking 
againft  lateral  rocks,  which  caufe  vapours  to  afeend 
much  higher  than  the  fummit  of  the  cataracf,  by 
which  the  neighbouring  valley  receives  a perpetual 
•fall  of  rain.  After  this  fall  the  waters  rufii  into  the 
-cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  then  hurtling  through  fe- 
veral openings,  at  length  defeend  to  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

Terni,  an  ancient  city,  has  feveral  remains  of 
flrudtures  built  by  the  Remans,  but  they  are  chiefly 
in  ruins.  It  is  encompalTed  only  with  a Angle  wall, 
and  is  at  prefent  fmaller  than  Spoletto,  though  better 
peopled.  It  is  the  fee  of  a billiop  fuft'ragan  to 
the  pope. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  a pretty  good  trade  in 
black  taffeties  and  olive  oil.  Their  wine  is  very  good, 
and  their  pigeons  excellent.  Term  boafts  of  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  cele- 
brated hifiorian,  and  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and 
Florianus. 

Between  fix  and  (even  Italian  miles  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Terni , is  mount  Eoi.o,  remarkable  for  its 
cool  breezes,  which,  efpecially  in  fummer,  iffue  from 
the  chafms  in  the  rocks  of  this  mountain. 


SECT.  xn. 

Sabina,  Castro,  and  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  principal 
Places. 

THE  province  of  Sabina  derives  its  name 
from  the  Sabines,  whole  country  alfo  included  a part 
of  the  prefent  dutchy  of  Spoletto.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Umbria  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  Farther 
Abrnzzo  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Campania  of  Rome  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony.  It  is  22 
miles  in  length,  and  almofi:  as  much  in  breadth.  It 
abounds  in  oil  and  wine,  and  is  watered  by  feveral 
fmall  rivers,  which  render  it  fertile. 

In  this  province  are  no  walled  towns  ; its  principal 
place  is  Maori  a no,  which  is  feated  on  a mountain 
near  the  river  Tyber  30  miles  to  the  fouth- weft  of 
Spoletto.  It  is  a fin-all  place,  but  is  pretty  populous 
confidering  its  extent. 

The  dutchy  of  Castro  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Orvietano  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Marta  ; on 
the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  ; and  on  the  weft  by 
T nfe any  ; and  produces  corn  and  fruit  ,;  but  is  thinly 
peopled,  and  worfe  cultivated. 

The  dutchy  of  Cajlro  and  the  earldom  of  Roncig- 
lione  were  conferred  by  pope  Paul  III.  on  his  natural 
fon  Peter  Aloyfius  Farnefe,  who  afterward  became 
Duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia , His  defendants  held 
this  country  as  a fief  of  the  papal  chair,  till  Adoard 
mortgaged  it  to  the  Monte  de  Pieta  at  Rome  ; but 
paying  neither  principal  nor  intereft,  pope  Urban 
VIII.  fequeftered  the  land,  and  took  upon  himfelf 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  Adoard,  indeed,  after- 
ward found  means  to  make  himfelf  again  mafter  of 
the  country  ; but  it  was  taken  from  his  l'on  by  pope 
Innocent  XI.  and  the  money  lent  not  being  repaid  at 
the  appointed  time,  this  dutchy  was,  in  1661,  again 
annexed  to  the  papal  chamber.  In  1 664,  Lewis  XIV. 
of  France,  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  allow  a farther 
term  of  eight  years  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  ; 
but  even  when  that  was  expired,  nothing  was  effect- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  Don  Carlos  laying  claim 
to  it  in  1732,  offered  to  pay  the  loan  ; but  the  pope 
refufed  to  agree  to  it,  and  it  continues  united  to  the 
papal  dominions. 

The  principal  places  in  this  dutchy  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Castro,  formerly  a polite  city,  and  a bifhop’s  fee 
but  the  inhabitants  having  murdered  the  billiop  fent 
them  by  pope  Innocent  X.  his  liolinefs,  in  1646, 
removed  the  bilhopric  to  Aquapendente,  and  ordered 
the  town  to  be  demolifhed. 

In  this  dutchy  are  alio  Farnese,  Montalto,  Va- 
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LENTano,  and  other  fma!l  places.  To  this  dutchy 
likewife  belong  the  iflands  of  Bisentina  and  Man- 
tana,  which  lie  in  the  lake  of  Bolfena.  Each  has  a 
church  ; and  in  one  of  them  it  was  that  Amalafunta, 
daughter  to  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ollrogoths,  was 
kept  prifoner  by  her  coufin  Theodat,  with  whom 
{he  had  {hared  the  government,  and  afterward,  by 
his  orders,  was  murdered  while  fhe  was  bathing. 

St.  Peter’s  Patrimony,  formerly  called  Etru- 
ria Suburbicaria , was  given  to  the  fee  of  Rome  by  the 
countefs  Matilda.  This  grant  is  faid  to  have  been 
made  in  the  year  1077,  under  Gregory  VII.  and  in 
I 102,  renewed  to  Pafchal  II. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orviet- 
ano ; on  the  eaft  by  Umbria  and  Sabina;  on  the 
louth  by  the  Campania  of  Rome  ; and  on  the  weft  by 
thefea;  it  being  about  35  miles  in  length,  and  30 
in  breadth. 

The  principal  places  in  this  province  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Bolsena,  a fmall  town,  moft  delightfully  lituated 
near  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  35  Italian 
miles  in  circuit.  The  mountains  which  environ  it 
are  covered  with  oaks,  and  afford  the  profpett  as  it 
were  of  an  auguft  amphitheatre.  Here  is  faid  to 
have  been  wrought  by  a hoft  the  miracle  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  inftitution  of  the  feftival  of  Corpus 
Chrifti.  Near  this  place  are  feen,  on  an  eminence, 
the  ruined  walls  of  the  Etrurian  city  V oljinum. 

Monte  Fiascone  is  feated  upon  a mountain ; 
but  would  be  little  known,  were  it  not  on  account 
of  its  white  mufcadel  wine,  which,  however,  feldom 
comes  to  perfection.  Its  bifhopric  is  incorporated 
with  that  of  Corneto,  and  immediately  fubjeft  to  the 
pope.  Near  this  city,  in  the  church  of  St.  Flavian, 
is  a monument,  faid  to  be  erefled  to  the  memory  of 
a German,  who  unhappily  was  fo  delighted  with  the 
wine  of  this  city,  that  he  drank  himfelf  into  a fever, 
which  foon  carried  him  off ; but  has  the  honour  of 
being  buried  before  the  altar,  he  having  left  fix  hun- 
dred fcudi,  or  a hundred  and  twenty-feven  pounds 
ten  {hillings  fterling,  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  the 
iatereft  of  which  is  annually  diftributed  in  bread  and 
cheefe. 

Viterbo,  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  given 
to  the  pope  by  the  emprefs  Matilda,  in  memory  of 
which  donation  an  infcription  on  ftone  is  fixed  on 
the  town-houfe.  This  city  lies  in  a beautiful  and 
fertile  valley : it  is  large,  the  ftreets  for  the  greater 
part  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  houfes  are 
handfome.  The  inhabitants,  however,  fcarce  amount 
to  fifteen  thoufand,  though  there  are  fixty-nine 
churches,  convents,  and  hofpitals.  The  Francifcan 
nuns  pretend  to  {hew  the  body  of  St.  Rofa  di  Vi- 
terbo, which  is  uncorrupted,  and  dried  up  like  a 
mummy.  At  the  diftance  of  an  Italian  mile  from 
the  city  is  a handfome  church  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin, with  the  furname  della  Quercia,  which  is  re- 
ported to  by  a great  number  of  pilgrims  •,  and  near 
it  is  a Dominican  convent. 
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Here  are  two  academies,  one  ftyled  Gli  Oftinati, 
or  the  Obftinate,  whole  emblem  is  a pyramid  beat  on 
every  fide  by  the  winds,  and  the  motto  frustra  ; 
the  other  ftyled  Gli  Ardenti,  the  Fiery,  whole  em- 
blem is  an  ingot  of  gold  in  a crucible  over  a furnace, 
with  the  motto  donec  purum.  The  town  is  divided 
into  fixteen  pariflies;  fome  good  hofpitals  are 
likewife  here,  efpccially  thofe  for  orphans  and  found- 
lings. 

At  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Vita  bo  ftands  a moft  delightful  villa  belong- 
ing to  the  duke  of  Lanti , which  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  of  the  many  dukes  who  have  fucceed- 
ed  each  other  in  this  feat  for  fome  hundred  years  paft, 
not  one  has  neglecled  to  improve  it ; and  accordingly 
this  place  abounds  in  fine  pisftures,  antique  ftatues 
and  rich  furniture  ; and  nothing  of  the  kind  can  ex- 
ceed the  fountains,  grottos,  canals,  walks,  arbours, 
and  groves,  in  the  gardens. 

The  adjacent  country  is  naturally  rich  and  fertile, 
and  where  it  is  well  cultivated,  produces  great  plenty 
of  corn,  oil,  fruit,  rice,  and  pulfe  ; notwithftanding 
which,  except  where  there  are  fome  villas,  it  is  a per- 
fect folitude,  without  houfes  or  inhabitants,  and  the 
roads  unfrequented. 

Civita  Vecchia,  a fortified  fea-port,  and  the  befi: 
in  the  papal  dominions,  is  feated,  according  to  Dr. 
Malkelyne’s  Tables,  in  420  5 N.  latitude,  and  1 1°  46’ 
E.  longitude.  It  obtained  its  name  in  the  following 
manner  : In  854,  pope  Leo  IV.  built  a new  town, 
which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Leopolis,  and 
peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Centumcella , which 
the  Moors  had  facked  ; after  fome  time  the  inhabi- 
tants returning  to  their  former  place  of  abode,  repair- 
ed it,  and  hence  it  was  called  Civita  Vecchia,  or  the 
Old  Town.  The  remains  of  Leopolis  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  at  fix  miles  diftance.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  cattfed 
this  city  to  be  regularly  fortified  ; and  it  has  a ftrong 
old  caftle,  detached,  and  {landing  in  the  fea.  The 
port  is  not  quite  fheltered  from  all  winds,  but  has  a 
fpacious  dock  for  {hips,  and  an  artificial  mole,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a ftrong  high  tower,  which  at 
once  defends  the  entrance  into  the  port,  and  ferves 
as  a light-houfe.  The  place  is  in  good  condition, 
but  thinly  inhabited,  the  air  being  unwholefome, 
and  good  water  very  fcarce  ; but  this  laft  inconve- 
nience has  in  fome  meafure  been  remedied  by  means 
of  a canal.  Here  are  fome  good  churches  and  other 
edifices,  and  here  commonly  lie  the  pope’s  gallies. — 
This  city  would  greatly  leffen  the  trade  of  Leghorn, 
was  it  declared  a free  port.  In  the  year  1770,  the 
powder  magazine  in  the  citadel  was  let  on  fire  by 
lightning  ; when  the  roof  of  the  palace  of  the  go- 
vernor was  blown  into  the  air,  the  walls  rent,  the 
Mount  of  Piety  overturned  and  deftroyed,  and  all 
the  churches  and  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  da- 
maged. 

The  earldom  of  Roncigi.ione,  which  is  entirely 
included  in  St.  Peters  Patrimony,  belongs  to  the  duke 
of  Parma.  Ronciglione,  the  principal  town,  is  but 
4 C fmall ; 
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1 mail  ; and  is  feated  at  a little  diftance  from  the  Logo 
di  ! rico,  anciently  called  the  lake  of  Cy  minus. 

SEC  T.  XIII. 

The  Campagna  di  Romana,  or  Campania  of  Rome. 

Its  Situation  and  Extent  ; its  fertile  Soil , but  defolate 
State.  A particular  Defcription  of  the  City  of  Rome  : 
Its  Antiquities,  Paintings,  and  Sculptures,  with 
the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Inhabitants. 

T H E Campania , or  territory  of  Rome , anci- 
ently called  Latium,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sa- 
bina ; on  the  eaft  by  Abruzzo  ; on  the  fouth  by  the 
Terra  di  Lavaro  ; on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Tyber  ; extending  iixty  miles 
in  length  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples. 

It  is  divided  into  Campania  Proper , which  lies  on 
the  north  fide  between  the  river  Anio,  and  the  ridge 
of  the  mountains  of  Segni , and  is  a very  mountainous 
trail,  and  into  the  fourhern  or  maritime  fide,  called 
la  Marina , which  extends  from  eaft  to  weft,  between 
thofe  mountains  and  the  fea-coaft. 

This  country  is  blelTed  with  a very  fertile  foil,  but 
for  want  of  cultivation  the  inhabitants  are  wretchedly 
poor.  It  has  delicious  plains  of  confiderable  extent, 
with  fcarce  lo  much  as  a village,  fo  that  the  few  inha- 
bitants  are  obliged,  in  order  to  get  in  their  harveft, 
to  employ  the  peafants  of  Viterbo , Perugia , and  other 
hilly  parts  of  St.  Peter's  Patrimony.  It  is,  however, 
obfervable,  that,  in  general,  the  plains  are  not  the 
places  chofen  for  building  ; but  rather  the  hills,  for 
the  lake  of  coolnefs.  The  air  is  here  very  unwhole- 
fome,  which  is  partly  occafioned  by  the  fens  and 
lakes,  the  indolence  and  doth  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
take  no  pains  either  to  drain  the  marlhes  or  to  cul- 
tivate the  dry  lands,  which  are  in  a manner  deferted, 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages that  lie  in  heaps  of  rubbilh,  and  harbour  great 
quantities  of  ftagnated  water,  which  contribute  to 
corrupt  the  air.  After  the  vvjnd  has  been  a long 
time  in  the  north,  and  fuddenly  lhifts  to  the  louth,  or 
when  a ftrong  fouth  wind  blows, attended  with  cloudy 
weather,  the  feafon  is  very  fickly  at  Rome  : this  is, 
however,  an  obfervation  not  peculiar  to  Rome,  but  to 
all  Italy . That  Rome  itfelf  is  not  remarkably  un- 
healthful, may  be  concluded  from  the  great  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  live  to  an  advanced  age  ; and 
even  one-third  of  the  cardinals  are  computed  to  ar- 
rive at  their  eightieth  year.  In  the  year  1 760,  a com- 
pany was  formed  at  Rome  for  the  purpofe  of  draining 
the  Pontian  moraiTes.  The  pope  (Clement  XIII.  Rez- 
zonico)  propofed  to  drain  all  the  Handing  waters 
round  the  city,  which  probably  occalion  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  falubrity  of  the  air  of  ancient  and 
modern  Rome. 

M.  de  Condamine  accounts  for  the  change  of  the 
quality  in  the  air  of  the  Compagna  di  Romana  from 
ti.e  courfe  of  the  Tiber  having  been  choaked  up, 
whence  it  frequently  overflows  its  banks-,  befides 


which  large  maffes  of  ftagnated  waters  have  been 
formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  were  over- 
thrown by  Totila.  “ What  need  therefore,”  fays 
he,  “ of  any  thing  more  to  infeil  the  air,  in  a hot 
“ climate,  than  the  exhalations  of  fuch  a mafs  of 
*«  ftagnating  waters,  deprived  of  any  difeharge,  and 
“ become  the  receptacle  of  a thoufand  impurities,  as 
M well  as  the  grave  of  feveral  millions,  both  of  men 
“ and  animals  ? The  evil  could  not  but  increafe 
“ from  the  fame  caufes,  while  Rome  w-as  expofed  to 
“ the  incurfions  and.  devaluations  of  the  Lombards , 

“ the  Normans , and  the  Saracens,  which  lafted  for 
“ feveral  centuries.  The  air  was  become  fo  infecli- 
“ ous  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
“ ry,  hat  pope  Innocent  III.  wrote  that  few  of  the 
“ people  at  Rome  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty  years, 

« ar.d  that  nothing  was  more  uncommon  there  than 
tc  to  fee  a perfon  of  iixty.  A very  ihort  time  after,. 

“ viz.  in  1308,  the  popes  transferred  the  feat  of  their 
“ refidence  to  Avignon.  During  the  feventy-two 
“ years  they  remained  there  Rome  became  a defert, 

“ the  monafteries  in  it  were  converted  into  ftables  \ 

“ and  Gregory  XI.  on  his  return  to  Rome , in  1379, 

“ hardly  counted  there  30,000  inhabitants.  At  his 
“ death  began  the  troubles  of  the  great  fchifm  in  the 
“ weft,  which  continued  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

“ Martin  V.  in  whom  this  fchifm  ended,  in  the  year 
“ 1429,  and  his  firft  fucceffors,  were  able  to  make 
st  but  feeble  efforts  againll  fo  inveterate  an  evil.  It 
« was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century 
“ that  Leo  X.  under  whom  Rome  began  to  refume 
“ her  wonted  fplendour,  gave  himfelf  fome  trouble 
« about  re-eftablilhing  the  lalubrity  of  the  air  ; but 
“ the  city  being  fhortly  after  befieged  twice  fuccef- 
“ lively,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  faw  itfelf  plung- 
“ ed  again  into  all  its  old  calamities  ; and  from  eightv- 
“ five  thouland  inhabitants,  which  it  contained  un- 
“ der  Leo  X.  it  was  reduced  under  Clement  VIII. 
“ to  thirty-two  thoufand.  In  Ihort,  it  is  only  fince 
“ the  time  of  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  at  the  end  of 
“ the  fixteenth  century,  that  the  popes  have  con- 
“ ftantly  employed  the  neceffary  methods  for  purify- 
“ ing  the  air  of  Rome  and  its  environs,  by  procuring 
“ proper  difeharges  for  the  waters,  drying  up  the  hu- 
“ mid  and  marfhy  grounds,  and  covering  the  banks 
“ of  the  Tiber,  and  other  places  reputed  uninhabita- 
“ ble,  with  fuperb  edifices.”  Tour  in  Italy. 

Rome,  the  moll  ancient  and  venerable  city  in  the 
world,  is  fituated,  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Ta- 
bles, in  410  54'  N.  latitude,  and  in  120  29'  £.  longi- 
tude, feventeen  miles  from  the  Tufcan  fea.  It  was 
formerly  confidered  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  world, 
and  revered  as  the  refidence  of  its  mighty  emperors. 
Indeed,  it  is  Hill  the  moft  remarkable  city  upon  earth 
for  pomp,  noble  edifices,  antiquities,  curiofities,  the 
conftitution  of  its  court,  and  the  importance  of  its 
hifiory,  and  is  the  centre  of  all  that  is  fine  in  fculp- 
ture,  painting,  and  architeilure. 

T he  origin  of  Rome  is  dated  753  years  before 
Chrift,  «at  which  time  Romulus  firft  built  on  mount 
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Palatine.  Its  figure  and  fituation  has  been  feveral 
times  changed,  efpecially  fince  the  feven  principal 
fieges  it  fuftained,  in  which  it  was  Tacked  by  the 
Gauls,  Vandals,  Herulians , OJlrogoths,  the  Vijtgoths , 
and  the  German  armies,  particularly  in  1527,  under 
the  command  of  Charles  of  Bourbon.  At  prefent  the 
feven  hills  on  which  it  was  originally  built  are  fcarce 
diftinguilhable,  it  (landing  rather  on  twelve,  and  being 
enlarged  on  one  fide,  while  other  parrs  lie  in  ruins. — 
Indeed  modern  Rome  Hands  higher  than  the  ancient, 
the  prefent  city  having  been  ere<fted  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  former  ; and  the  earth  being  walked  from  the 
hills,  the  famecaufe  that  has  raifed  the  low  grounds, 
has  contributed  to  fink  thofe  that  were  higher. 

It  is  environed  with  a brick  wall,  which  probably 
is  not  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  time  of  Belifarius, 
and  is  computed  to  be  about  ten  Italian  nvles  in  com- 
pafs  ; but  not  one  half  of  this  fpace  is  built  upon,  the 
places  which  once  boafted  the  nobleft  ftruCtures  being 
now  wades,  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and  vineyards. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  is  Teen 
behind  the  capitol.  In  the  year  1714  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  according  to  a lift  taken  by  order  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
thoufand.  In  Eajler  1760,  according  to  an  annual 
cuftom,  a lift  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which 
they  called  luftxum,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
population  amounted  to  155, 184  per  Tons  ; confiding 
of  36,485  houfekeepers  and  families,  including  2827 
fecular  priefts,  3847  monks,  xyio  nuns,  1065  ftu- 
dents,  1470  poor  in  alms  houfes,  7 blacks,  and  52 
perfons  who  did  not  profefs  the  Romijh  religion.  By 
a lift  made  out  in  the  year  1780,  it  appeared  that  the 
population  was  then  nearly  the  fame. 

In  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  religious 
buildings,  and  palaces,  modern  Rome  far  furpaffes  the 
ancient.  “ Thofe,”  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  “ who  fur- 
“ vey  with  a curious  eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind, 
“ may  obferve,  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero, 
“ which  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  firft 
“ chriltians,  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  have  been 
•“  rendered  ftill  more  famous  by  the  triumph  and  by 
“ the  abufe  of  the  perfecuted  religion.  On  that  very 
•«  fpot,  a temple  (St.  Peter’s  church)  which  far  fur- 
“ pafies  the  ancient  glories  of  the  capitol,  has  been 
“ fince  ereCted  by  the  chriftian  pontiffs,  who,  de- 
i(  riving  their  claim  of  univerfal  dominion  from  an 
«<  humble  fifherman  of  Galilee,  have  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caffars,  given  laws  to  the  Barbarian 
conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extended  their  fpiritual 
<(  jurifdi&ion  from  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
“ ihores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  I.  637. 

The  parifh  churches  alone  amount  to  eighty. — 
Moft  of  the  houfes  are  of  brick ; but  thofe  of  the 
better  fort  have  the  doors,  windows,  and  fupporters 
of  free-ftone.  Upward  of  two-thirds  of  the  houfes 
are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  alms- 
houfes,  to  which  new  purchafes  are  continually  an- 
nexed. The  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and  fome  of  them 
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with  brick}  but  they  are  neither  kept  dean  nor  illu- 
minated. 

No  place  in  the  world  is  fo  well  provided  with 
fountains  as  this  city,  it  having  not  only  very  good 
fprings,  but  being  fupplied  with  water  by  means  of 
fome  fuperb  and  ftupendous  aqueducts,  the  principal 
of  which  at  prefent  are  thofe  of  Aqua  Felice  and 
Aqua  Paulina  ; the  former  is  conveyed  thither  from 
the  diftriCt  of  Paleftina,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty- 
two  Italian  miles,  and  does  honour  to  pope  Sixtus  V. 
its  founder.  It  difeharges  itfelf  at  the  F Adana  di  Tee * 
mine,  which  was  alfo  built  at  the  expence  of  Si  ctus  V. 
and  confifts  of  three  arches,  fupported  by  four  Corin- 
thian columns,  and  the  water  gufhes  out  at  three  aper- 
tures. Over  the  middle  arch  ftands  a beautiful  ftatue 
of  Mofes  ftriking  the  rock  with  his  rod  ; over  another 
arch  is  a baffo  relievo  of  Aaron  leading  the  people  to 
a miraculous  fpring  in  the  wildernefs  ; and  the  third 
fhews  Gideon  trying  his  foldiers  by  their  drinking  at 
a river.  Round  it  are  four  lions,  two  of  which  are  of 
marble,  by  Vacea  ; the  other  two  of  oriental  granite, 
and  are  faid  to  be  brought  hither  from  a temple  of 
Serapis  : all  the  four  lions  ejeCt  water. 

The  Aqua  Paulina,  fo  called  from  its  reftorer  pope 
Paul  V.  is  conveyed  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles,  and 
divides  itfelf  into  two  main  channels,  which  fupply 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

Thefe  pure  limpid  ftreams  are  of  fingular  benefit 
to  the  city,  as  the  water  of  the  Tyber  is  generally  Jo 
thick  and  muddy,  that  even  h-orfes  are  not  watered  at 
it  ; but  after  two  or  three  days  {landing,  it  works  ir- 
felf  clear  and  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  The  bed  of 
this  river  being  raifed  by  the  many  ruins  of  houfi.  s 
that  have  fallen  into  it,  and  its  mouth  much  choaked 
up,  it  frequently  overflows,  efpecially  when  a ftrong 
fouth  wind  blows. 

The  academies  and  learned  focieties  for  the  promo- 
tion of  arts  and  fciences  are  very  numerous,  and 
among  them  are  the  academies  of  geography,  hiftory 
in  general,  the  Roman  hiftory,  chujeh  hiftory,  Roman 
antiquities,  liturgical  or  old  eccleftaftical  rites  and 
councils,  which  four  laft  were  inftituted,  or  rather  re- 
vived, by  the  late  pope  Benedict  XIV  ; aHo  acade- 
mies of  painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  &c.  fome  of 
which  have  whimfical  titles,  as,  li  Fantaftici,  li  Par- 
thenici,  li  Lyncei,  li  Congregati,  li  Infecondi,  the 
Arcadians,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  convents, 
chapels,  oratories,  hospitals,  feminaries,  &c.  in  Rome ; 
we  fhall  therefore  only  mention  the  principal. 

St.  Augustine’s  church  is  (mail  and  dark,  but 
adorned  with  fome  fine  paintings,  among  which  is  a 
■picture  of  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  by  Raphael,  which  is 
exceedingly  admired:  In  the  Pamphili  chapel  is  a 

ftatue  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Nova,  in  white  marble, 
who  is  reprefented  giving  alms  to  a poor  woman  fuck- 
ling  an  infant  : the  drapery  is  efteemed  inimitable, 
as  is  alfo  the  woman’s  face.  The  tabernacle  on  the 
high  altar  is  made  of  amethyfts,  agate,  jafper,  and  a 
variety  of  other  gems,  with  fine  pillars  of  alabafter, 
beautifully  variegated  with -red  and  white,  refembling 
4 C '2  Bowers- 
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flowers.  On  the  high  altar  is  a Madona,  faid  to  be 
done  by  St.  Luke,  but  Keyfler  obferves,  that  he  has 
feen  fo  many  of  his  pieces  in  different  places,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  that  evangeliA  could  find 
time  for  any  thing  elfe,  and  adds,  that  though  peo- 
ple of  a certain  devotional  tafie  place  an  ineflimable 
value  on  the  fpurious  pieces,  he  never  met  with  a con- 
noifieur  who  did  not  greatly  prefer  thofe  of  Raphael, 
Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  to  them.  Even  the  famous 
painter  Carlo  Maratti,  who  was  a found  catholic, 
made  no  fcrupleof  declaring,  that  had  he  lived  in  St. 
Luke’s  time,  he  could  have  given  him  fome  neceflary 
inflruBions  for  mending  his  hand. 

Baretti  feems  to  have  thrown  fome  light  upon  this 
matter  ; he  fays  that  at  Rome  there  is  Academia  di 
San  Luca,  in  which  none  but  painters,  flatuaries,  ar- 
chitects, and  engravers  are  admitted,  and  it  matters 
not  of  what  country  or  religion  they  are.  Thefe  aca- 
demicians have  chofen  for  their  patron  the  evangelift 
St.  Luke,  changed  into  a painter  by  tradition,  though 
he  be  termed  a phyfician  in  the  holy  writ.  He  adds, 
“ Some  of  our  fearches  into  ancient  records  pretend, 
“ that  in  the  twelfth  century  there  lived  one  Maftro 
“ Luca  of  Cefena,  who  would  paint  and  carve  nothing 
“ but  Madonas,  out  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  : 

they  faid  that  the  Madonas  of  Loretta , Bologna, 
“ Carravaggio,  Varallo , and  many  others  in  Italy, 
« now  very  miraculous,  owe  their  formation  to  this 
“ artiff,  whofe  ingenuity  bore  no  proportion  to  his 
“ piety.  The  chriflian  name  of  this  Maftro  Luca 
“ was  Santo  ; hence  arofe  the  vulgar  notion  that 
“ thofe  Madonas  were  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  this 
“ notion  has  fpread  fo  far  and  wide,  that  the  famous 
«<  Neutra  Senora  del  Pillar,  actually  worfhipped  in 
“ Sarugozza,  and  that  ftill  more  famous  of  Montfer- 
“ rate  in  Catalonia,  were  likewife  St.  Luke’s  works  in 
“ the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards.”  Baretti’s  Account 
of  Italy,  I.  261. 

The  church  of  Sr.  Andrea  della  Valle  is  fa- 
mous for  its  frefco  painting,  efpecially  the  cupola,  by 
Lanfranco,  which  reprefents  the  felicity  of  the  faints 
and  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  paffies  for  the  nobleft 
piece  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  world.  The  finefl 
chapel  in  this  church  is  on  the  right  hand,  juft  at  the 
entrance.  The  rails  of  the  altar  are  of  red  and  yellow 
marble,  and  one  fees  every  where  a profufion  of  verde 
and  nigro-antico,  jafper,  agate,  and  lapis-lazuli. 

The  front  of  St.  Bibiana’s  church  was  defigned 
by  the  chevalier  Bernini,  who  alfo  made  the  incompa- 
rable marble  Aatue  of  this  faint,  which  Bands  upon 
the  high  altar,  and  is  admired  as  the  mafler-piece  of 
that  artift.  Under  this  fine  ftatue  lies  the  faint’s 
body  in  a farcophagus,  or  coffin,  of  oriental  alabafler; 
and  near  the  church-door  is  a red  pillar  of  Egyptian 
marble,  with  a Latin  infeription,  exprefling  that  to 
this  pillar  St.  Bibiana  was  bound,  when  ffie  fuffered 
martyrdom,  being  whipped  to  death  with  thongs 
charged  with  lead. 

St.  Constanza  fuori  di  Porta  Pi  a is  of  a round 
figure,  and  the  roof  is  fupported  by  twenty-four  pil- 
lars of  oriental  granite  Banding  in  pairs.  The  ceiling 


is  of  ancient  Mofaic  work,  reprtfenting  birds,  grapes, 
and  the  prefiing  of  them,  from  whence  fome  conjec- 
ture that  this  was  anciently  a temple  of  Bacchus  ; 
while  others  maintain,  that  ConBantine  the  Great 
ereBed  this  AruBure  in  imitation  of  the  Lateran  Bap- 
tiBery,  for  the  folemnity  of  baptizing  the  two  Con- 
Bantias,  his  daughter  and  fiBer.  But  what  is  moB 
remarkable  here,  is  a large  coffin  of  a Angle  piece  of 
porphyry,  four  feet  in  depth,  eight  feet  and  a half  in 
length,  and  above  five  broad.  On  the  fides  are  carved 
wreaths,  garlands,  and  boys  with  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  is  the  more  curious  from  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing porphyry,  on  account  of  its  hardnefs.  The  lid  is 
alfo  made  of  one  piece,  but  damaged.  Some  think 
this  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Tulliola,  Cicero’s  daugh- 
ter ; and  ethers  will  have  it  to  be  that  of  Tullia,  the 
wife  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

Thejefuits  church  is  one  of  the  finefi  in  Rome ; the 
front  isof  a kind  of  free-Bone  found  near  Tivoli, adorn- 
ed with  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns.  It  has  feveral 
magnificent  chapels,  the  mofi  noble  of  which  is  that 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order. — 
The  pavement  about  the  altar  is  inlaid  with  fefioons 
and  flowers. of  the  finefl  gems-,  the  Aeps  are  of  por- 
phyry and  other  coftly  marble  ; and  the  place  where 
the  priefl  Bands  before  the  altar,  is  of  inlaid  work  of 
poliflied  gems.  Under  the  table  of  the  altar  lies  the 
body  of  St.  Ignatius,  in  a coffin  of  brafs  gilt,  and  by 
means  of  a lamp  burning  behind  it,  the  name  of  Jesus, 
formed  by  inlaid  cryflal  in  the  front,  emits  a great 
luflre.  The  front  of  the  altar  on  feflivals  is  covered 
with  folid  filver,  but  has  an  aperture  through  which 
the  coffin  and  radiant  name  may  be  feen.  A little 
above  the  table  are  two  gilded  angels,  holding  St.  Ig- 
natius’s motto,  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam,  that  is, 
“ To  the  greater  glory  of  God,”  of  lapis-lazuli.  On 
the  altar-piece  are  four  fluted  columns,  which,  exclu- 
five  of  the  pedeflals  and  capitals,  which  are  of  brafs 
gilt,  are  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  inlaid  with  lapis- 
lazuli.  Over  the  altar  is  a piBure  painted  on  wood, 
which  may  be  lowered,  and  then  exhibits  a filver  Aa- 
tue  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  which  Bands  behind  it, 
the  drapery  of  which  is  gilt,  and  enriched  with  pearls 
and  diamonds.  On  each  fide  of  the  altar  is  a fine 
group  of  Batues  in  Carrara  marble  ; one  reprefents 
the  Chriflian  religion  deflroying  idolatry,  which  is 
reprefented  by  a ferpent  blafled  with  lightning,  and 
near  it  is  the  king  of  Bungo  in  Japan,  fubmitting  to 
the  Chriflian  faith.  In  another  group  Religion  is 
feen  treading  on  a Fury  and  Herefy,  who  has  a fnake 
in  her  hand,  and  near  her  lie  three  books  marked 
with  the  following  titles : Martin  Luther,  John  Cal- 
vin, Ulrich  Zwingel. 

The  hiflory  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  order  of  Jefuits 
is  briefly  thus.  In  the  year  1767,  they  were  expelled 
from  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma,  and  their  eflates 
fequeflered  ; the  court  of  Rome  made  ineffeflual  re- 
monflrances  in  their  favour.  The  Jefuits  who  were 
driven  out  of  Spain  amounting  to  570  in  number, 
were  conveyed  in  veflels  to  Civita  Vecchia,  but  here 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land  ; however  they  found 
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an  afylum  in  Corfca,  fo  long  as  the  Genoefe  poflefled 
that  ifland,  but  when  the  French  acquired  it,  the  fa- 
thers were  not  permitted  to  continue  there.  At 
length  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  was  compelled  to 
.yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  conciliate 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  whole  refentment  againft  the 
order  of  Jefuits  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  height,  and 
was  not  to  be  abated  by  the  extirpation  of  that  order 
in  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain , he  therefore 
proceeded  to  its  final  fuppreffion  ; a bull  was  iffued, 
on  July  2 1 ft,  1773,  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  fociety 
of  Jefus,  and  foon  after  all  the  colleges  and  houfes  be- 
longing to  them  at  Rome  were  feized,  with  their  ar- 
chives and  effects : only  eight  days  were  allowed  to 
the  members  of  the  fociety  to  provide  themfelves  with 
new  dwellings  and  to  quit  the  habit  of  the  order. — 
This  bull  extended  to  all  countries  whatever  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  fentence  of  excommunication 
was  denounced  againft  thofe  who  fhould  harbour  or 
conceal  any  of  their  effects.  Such  of  the  Jefuits  as 
were  already  in  holy  orders  were  allowed  either  to  be- 
come fecular  clergymen,  or  to  enter  into  other  orders ; 
for  the  reft  a certain  allowance  was  made  them  for 
life,  to  enable  them  to  fubfift,  and  the  bifhops  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftates  had  a difcretionary  power  to  admit 
fuch  of  them  as  were  remarkable  for  learning  and  pu- 
rity of  do&rine  to  preach  and  to  confefs,  nor  were 
they  totally  interdicted  from  inftruCting  youth.  The 
riches  which  were  found  in  their  houfes  and  colleges, 
whether  in  fpecie,  plate,  or  jewels,  were  very  incon- 
fiderable,  and  greatly  difappointed  the  hopes  of  thofe 
who  expeCted  to  have  found  inexhauftible  treafures. 

St.  Peter’s  cathedral,  both  for  fize  and  beauty,  may 
be  called  the  metropolitan  church  not  only  of  Rome 
and  Italy , but  of  the  whole  world.  Here  may  be 
feen  to  what  an  amazing  pitch  the  Romijh  church, 
which  is  fo  fond  of  external  pomp  and  fplendor,  has, 
within  two  centuries,  carried  its  favourite  fcheme  of 
captivating  the  fenfes,  and  infpiring  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  with  awe  and  fubmiffion  to  the  clergy. 
Fontana  computes  that  in  his  time  it  had  coft  above 
eighty  millions  of  Reman  feudi,  about  two  millions 
fterling. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  grand  and  fuperb 
than  the  area  before  the  church.  The  oval  colonnade 
round  it  has  four  rows  of  columns,  forming  three 
feparate  walks.  This  colonnade  conlifts  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  columns,  made  of  Tivoli  free- 
ftone,  fo  large  that  three  men  can  fcarce  grafp  them. 
On  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  ftand  eighty-fix  ftatues  of 
fo  many  faints,  twice  as  big  as  the  life,  all  defigned  by 
Bernini.  The  area  is  adorned  with  two  ftately  foun- 
tains, and  in  the  centre  ftands  the  vaft  granite  obelifk 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Nero’s  Circus,  and  in 
Caligula’s  time  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome , 
though  it  is  faid  to  weigh  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-fix  pounds, 
and  the  height  of  it  is  eighty  feet,  exclufive  of  the 
bafe,  which  is  thirty-feven.  Four  lions,  which  fup- 
port  the  obeliflc,  are  placed  on  the  pedeftal,  and  are 
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of  gilt  bronze.  The  crols  on  the  top,  which  is  fe- 
ven feet  high,  and  is  of  gilt  brafs,  is  faid  to  have  in 
it  a piece  of  the  crofs  on  which  Chrift  fuffered ; and 
whoever,  in  palling  by  it,  fays  a Pater  Nofter  and 
Ave  Maria  for  the  profperity  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  is 
entitled  to  an  indulgence  for  ten  years,  and  ten  times 
forty  days.  The  fteps  from  the  area  up  to  the  church 
have  at  the  bottom,  on  each  fide,  the  ftatues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  At  the  top  of  thefe  fteps  is  a 
grand  portico,  two  hundred  and  fixteen  feet  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth.  Eight  columns,  fcarcely  to  be 
grafped  by  five  men,  together  with  feveral  others  of 
fine  Tevertino  ftone,  fupport  the  architrave.  On 
each  fide  of  the  five  entrances  into  the  portico  ftand 
two  Ionic  columns  of  purple  marble.  The  portico 
itfelf  is  paved  with  the  fineft  marble,  and  the  cieling 
is  embellilhed  with  ftucco-work  and  gilding.  On  the 
right  hand,  near  the  fteps,  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  whofe  joy  and  furprife  at  the 
appearance  of  the  effulgent  crofs  in  the  fky  is  admir- 
ably expreffed.  Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide, 
is  an  equftrian  ftatue  of  Charlemagne,  cut  out  of  a 
fingle  block  of  marble.  From  this  portico  four  doors 
open  into  the  church,  of  which  the  fartheft  on  the 
right  hand  is  walled  up,  and  opened  only  once  in 
twenty-five  years,  that  is,  at  the  jubilee,  and  then 
the  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  pope  himfelf  with 
a hammer. 

This  incomparable  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  crofs  ; and  the  proportion  is  fo  exactly  obferv- 
ed  in  the  length,  height,  and  breadth,  that  the  eye 
cannot  perceive  any  thing  extraordinary  large  in  any 
of  the  three  dimenfions,  though  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether be  of  an  uncommon  bulk  and  extent.  The 
bi-eadth  of  the  middle  ifle,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  church,  is  eighty-fix  Englijh  feet  ; but 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  exclufive  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
feet.  Its  length  to  the  crofs  ifle  is  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet,  and  it  breadth  feventv-three.  The 
height  of  the  church,  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof, 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  It  is  univerfally 
agreed,  that  the  cupola  is  a work  of  aftonifhing  art 
and  grandeur.  The  height,  from  the  pavement  of 
the  church  to  the  top  of  the  crofs,  is  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet.  The  outward  circumference  of 
the  dome  is  fix  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the 
inward  diameter  a hundred  and  forty-three.  This 
dome  was  built  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. 
The  honour  of  the  undertaking  and  the  defign  is 
owing  to  the  great  Michael  Angelo,  who,  hearing 
fome  perfons  crying  up  the  Rotunda  as  a work  of  an- 
tiquity never  to  be  paralled,  faid  he  would  not  only 
build  a dome  equally  large,  but  build  it  in  the  air. 
Giofoppe  d’Arpino  drew  the  defigns  for  the  Mofaic 
ornaments  of  the  cupola,  among  which  the  four 
Evangelifts,  in  four  large  oval  compartments,  are 
particularly  admired.  This  amazing  ftructure  refts 
on  four  pillars,  each  of  which  is  adorned  with  a white 
marble  ftatue,  over  which  is  a gallery,  from  whence, 
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feveral  time?  in  the  year,  the  relics,  which  are  kept 
in  a particular  chapel,  are  expofed  to  public  view. 

To  return  to  the  entrance  : at  the  two  fir lh  pillars, 
which  Hand  oppoihe  each  other,  are  two  (hells  or 
balins  of  yellow  marble  for  holy  water,  held  out  by 
two  angels  of  white  marble.  This  work  is  large  and 
beautiful.  The  high  altar,  at  which  the  pope  alone 
is  to  officiate,  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs  ifle, 
diredtlv  under  the  centre  of  the  cupola,  and  fird  at- 
tracts the  eye  Over  this  altar  is  a canopy  of  gilt 
bronze,  embellilhed  with  four  angels  and  a crucifix, 
and  reding  on  four  large  twifted  brafs  pillars.  There 
are  a great  number  of  chapels,  finely  ornamented 
with  frulpture,  painting,  and  the  mod  beautiful 
Mofaic  work. 

The  farther  end  of  the  church  is  taken  up  with 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  where  they  pretend  to  have 
the  wooden  pulpit  of  that  apoftle  inclofed  in  another 
of  gilt  bronze,  and  fupported  by  the  (latues  of  St. 
Chryfoftom,  St.  Athanaiius,  St.  Auguftin,  and  St. 
Ambrofe,  all  four  very  large,  and  of  gilt  bronze, 
(landing  on  four  (lately  marble  pededals.  Over  the 
pulpit  is  a glory  of  the  fame  metal,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  form  of  a dove.  Before 
this  altar  (lands  a large  bronze  lamp,  made  by  order 
of  Clement  XI.  who  granted  to  all  the  religious  or- 
ders  the  privilege  of  having  the  image  of  their  found- 
ers placed  here.  The  fiatue  of  St.  Dominick  is  cut 
out  of  a fir.gle  block  of  marble,  which,  before  it 
came  into  the  fculptor’s  hands,  cod  two  thoufand 
crowns.  His  countenance  and  attitude  exprefs  the 
vehemence  and  rigour  which  influence  his  difciples 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  inquifition ; and  at  his  left 
fide  is  a dog,  with  a flaming  torch,  which  is  the  arms 
of  that  dreadful  tribunal.  Oppofite  to  it  is  the  datue 
of  St.  Francis ; but  the  other  orders  have  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  pope’s  grant. 

The  altars  of  this  .church  amount  to  twenty-nine. 
The  pavement  is  intirely  of  marble  : and  there  are  in 
this  church  about  a hundred  and  eighty  large  marble 
pillars  ; the  fquare  piladers  are  incruded  with  red 
marble,  adorned  with  white  medallions  and  buds  of 
the  popes.  Every  thing  is  kept  with  fuch  neatnefs 
and  order  that  it  looks  like  a new-built  church,  and 
upon  the  lead  appearance  of  any  dud  on  the  walls 
and  deling,  people  are  drawn  up  in  machines,  who 
wipe  it  off  with  linen  doths. 

“ Oqe  of  the  mod  curious  arts  of  modern  Rome” 
fays  Mr.  Sharp,  “ is  the  Mofaic  work  carried  on  in 
“ St.  Peter’s  church,  at  an  expence  beyond  the  reach 
“ of  the  mod  Opulent  individual.  This  is  a method 
“ by  which  the  mod  capital  pictures  of  the  great 
“ maders  will  be  tranfmitted  to  poderity  in  high 
*£  perfection.  The  artids,  by  the  means  of  fire, 
“ compote  a cake  of  nature  bet  ween  done  and  glafs, 
“ but  not  in  the  lead  tranfparent  ; it  is  as  hard  and 
“ durable  as  marble,  and  they  have  the  fkill  to  bain 
“ it  with  a colour  of  what  (hade  they  pleaie,  which 
“ they  fo  fix  by  fire  that  it  preferves  its  liveli- 


“ nefs  for  ever.  They  manufacture  as  great  a va- 
“ riety  of  thefe  coloured  hones  as  will  anfwer  to  the 
w different  tints  of  any  pidture.  This  artificial  done 
is  brittle,  and  the  workmen  acquire  from  ufe  the 
dexterity  of  chipping  off  at  a 'broke,  with  a proper 
“ inltrument,  .pieces  of  the  fhape  and  fize  they  with, 
“ fome  exceeding  finall,  but  generally  fpeaking,  nearly 
“ fquare,  and  from  two  or  three  lines  to  half  aa 
“ inch  broad.  The  workmen  have  an  infinite  va- 
<(  riety  of  thefe  different-coloured  pieces  of  done 
‘c  placed  in  different  cells  of  a drawer  ; thefe  lie 
“ within  their  reach  whild  they  are  compoiing  the 
“ picture,  and  they  feleCt  the  proper-coloured  pieces 
£<  of  done  as  in  printing  a compotitor  does  the  rypes 
when  he  is  betting  the  prefs.  Thefe  coloured  pieces 
K which  compofe  the  picture,  are  affixed  to  a back 
“ or  flab  of  done  by  a pafte  or  cement,  which  in  a 
“ (hort  time  becomes  almod  as  hard  as  marble.  This 
“ procefs  goes  on  fo  very  flowly,  that  ten  or  eleven 
{{  men  working  on  the  famous  picture  of  the  tranf- 
“ figuration  of  Raphael,  require  eight  or  nine  years 
“ to  finifh  it ; when  completed  it  will  cod  about 
“ 3000I.  derling.  When  the  cement  has  acquir- 
“ ed  the  hardnels  of  done,  the  workmen  rub  down 
“ and  polifh  the  furface,  after  which  it  alTumes  a 
“ wonderful  beauty,  though  not  equal  to  the  paint- 
“ ing  on  canvas,  for  in  fome  lights  not  only  a gloffi- 
*(  nefs  is  vilible,  but  even  the  cracks  and  joinings  in 
“ the  Mofaic  work  may  be  difeernedt  the  copy, 
“ however,  in  Mofaic,  of  the  celebrated  St.  Michael 
il  of  Guido,  looks  almod  as  well  as  the  original.  It 
“ is  certain,”  fays  Mr.  Sharp,  “ that  the  artids  dai- 
“ ly  improve,  for  I obferve  that  the  late  works  great- 
“ ly  excel  thofe  done  fome  years  fince,  which,  on  a 
“ clofe  infpedion,  appear  in  certain  places  uneven 
“ and  coarfe.  The  artifts  employed  on  this  kind  of 
“ workmanfhip  do  not  form  their  tablets  from  origi- 
“ nal  pictures,  but  from  a copy,  and  this  tends  great- 
“ ly  to  heighten  the  expence.  The  ancients  ufed 
“ Mofaics,  but  they  had  not  the  art  of  making  and 
“ ltaining  done  ; they  ufed  only  the  natural  marble, 
“ See.  which  did  not  furnifh  them  with-  the  fame 
“ quantity  of  (hades  the  moderns  are  pofleffed  of ; 
“ and  confequently,  their  colouring  was  lefs  perfect.” 
Sharp’s  Letters  from  Italy,  p.  ^4. 

Adjoining  to  St.  Peter’s  church,  on  the  north  fide, 
is  the  fpacious  palace  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  are 
faid  to  be  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  rooms.  But  this  place  having  been  built  and 
enlarged  at  different  times,  there  is  not  the  lead  fym- 
metry  obferved  in  its  (everal  parts,  and,  to  avoid  da- 
maging  the  fine  area  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  it  has  not 
fo  much  as  a portico  in  front.  Over  one  of  the  doors 
is  a Mofaic  work  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  Sr.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  From  hence,  by  afeending  a pair  of 
dairs,  which  lead  to  the  grand  apartments  of  the  pa- 
lace, you  have  a view  of  three  galleries  over  each 
other,  in  which  Raphael  immortalized  his  name  by 
his  amazing  (kill.  The  middle  gallery  leads  into  an 

apartment 
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apartment  called  Raphael’s  Bible,  from  the  hiflories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament  painted  by  that  great 
artift.  This  gallery  is  divided  into  feveral  vaulted 
compartments,  each  filled  with  exquifite  paintings  in 
freico.  Among  thefe  pieces  the  portrait  of  Eve,  by 
Raphael,  is  much  admired.  The  judgment  of  Solo- 
mon is  a capital  piece,  as  is  alfo  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
But  the  place  where  Raphael’s  fkill  is  difplayed  in  its 
greateff  glory  is*  in  the  Camera  della  Signatura,  and 
the  three  adjoining  rooms.  The  former  of  thefe 
apartments  has  four  large  emblematical  pieces  : the 
firft  of  which  contains  the  chief  articles  of  the  Ro- 
tni/h  faith,  the  Trinity,  Tranfubffantiation,  &e. : the 
fecond,  the  Sciences,  with  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  aflronomy, 
on  which  account  this  piece  is  ufually  termed  The 
School  of  Athens  : the  third  is  of  poetry  ; and  the 
fourth  of  juftice,  prudence,  and  other  moral  virtues. 
Over  the  door  of  the  Sala  Ducale  is  an  angel  hold- 
ing the  keys,  and  another  the  papal  crown.  In  this 
apartment,  which  was  deiigned  by  Bernini,  the  pope 
on  Maundy  Thurfday  wafhes  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor 
priefts  of  different  nations.  The  ftucco  curtain, 
which  feems  tied  to  the  cieling,  is  fo  happily  execut- 
ed, that  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  white  filk,  em- 
broidered and  fringed  with  gold.  Here  the  pope  al- 
fo holds  confiftories,  and  gives  audience  to  the  am- 
baffadors  of  crowned  heads.  The  Sala  Regia  opens 
into  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  is  a fpacious  room, 
with  a beautiful  pavement  of  inlaid  marble.  The 
hangings  are  very  fine,  and  the  prophets,  fybils,  and 
other  paintings  in  frefco  on  the  cieling, are  by  Michael 
Angelo ; but  the  piece  molt  admired  is  that  of  the 
laft  judgment  by  that  admirable  artift,  who  has  intro- 
duced fuch  a multitude  of  figures,  with  their  limbs 
and  attitudes  fo  accurately  delineated,  that  one  would 
imagine  his  chief  intention  was  to  difplay  his  exadt 
knowledge  in  anatomy.  But  on  this  loiemn  occafion 
he  has  ridiculoufly  introduced  the  heathen  fables  of 
Charon  and  Minos. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  feveral  of  the  flair-cafes  of 
the  Vatican,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  are  either 
without  fteps  or  with  very  low  ones  ; fo  that  wood, 
water,  and  other  nect Ifaries,  may  be  carried  up  and 
down  by  alTes. 

The  Vatican  library,  built  by  Nicholas  V.  anno 
Dom.  1448,  is  extremely  famous.  It  is  not  indeed 
very  remarkable  for  printed  books,  the  whole  num- 
ber fcarce  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  thoufand 
volumes  ; but  for  excellent  manufcripts,  of  which  it 
is  faid  to  contain  above  twenty-five  thoufand  : it  is 
efteemed  the  mod  valuable  in  all  Chrifiendom.  Di- 
rectly under  the  library  is  the  armory,  built  by  Ur- 
ban VIII.  and  is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  forty  thou- 
fand men  ; but  being  chiefly  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  an- 
cient times,  they  are  now  of  little  ufe. 

In  the  middle  of  the  palace  is  a fpacious  fquare 
furrounded  with  orange-trees  and  antique  flatues,  the 
mod  famous  of  which  is  that  of  Laocoon,  faid  to 
have  been  performed  by  thofe  excellent  artifls  Age- 
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fander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of 
Rhodes.  In  this  group  Laocoon  is  reprefented  in  the 
greatefl  agony,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven  : 
near  him  are  his  two  foils,  with  ferpents  twined  about 
them,  who  are  at  fome  diftance  from  their  father, 
and  expiring  when  he  comes  to  their  relief.  Mr. 
Sharp  fays  the  Laocoon  wants  an  arm,  and  that  there 
lies  on  the  ground  one  of  marble,  which  it  is  report- 
ed Michael  Angelo  had  begun,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  {latue,  but  perceiving  how  unfpirited  his  work 
would  appear  compared  with  the  original,  he  left  the 
limb  in  the  flate  it  is  now  feen,  not  half  executed,  a 
monument  of  his  modefty  and  felf- knowledge.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  no  one  fince  has  been  fo  pre- 
fumptuous  as  to  make  an  attempt  after  him,  and 
therefore  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  an  arm  of  Ter- 
ra cuota.  Letters  from  Italy,  p.  62. 

As  the  Vatican  joins  on  one  fide  to  St.  Peter’s 
church,  on  the  other  a colonnade  leads  to  the  caflle 
of  St.  Angelo.  This  caflle  was  formerly  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  a large  round 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice  was  once  adorned 
with  a confiderable  number  of  marble  columns  and 
flatues  ; but  mofl  of  them  were  broken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  made  ufe  of  them  againft  the  Goths, 
when  they  aflaulted  the  city.  When  Rome  was  vifit- 
ed  with  the  peflilence,  during  the  papacy  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  a general  proceffion,  where  the  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  painted  by  St.  Luke,  or  Santo 
Luca,  were  carried,  the  pope,  it  is  pretended,  faw  an 
angel  direfliy  over  the  caflle ; who,  upon  the  pope's 
looking  up,  fheathed  his  flaming  fword.  Gregory 
interpreting  this  as  a fign  of  the  ceflation  of  the  di- 
vine wrath,  built  a chapel  in  honour  of  the  angel, 
and  named  it  Caflellum  Sandti  Angeli,  or  “ the  caf- 
tle  of  the  Holy  Angel.”  Rome  being  without  a cita- 
del, or  any  regular  fortifications,  this  caflle  has  been 
rendered  a place  of  fecurity,  and  fortified  in  the  mo- 
dern way,  with  five  regular  baflions,  ramparts,  moats. 
See.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  is 
generally  a prelate,  who  enjoys  other  confiderable 
offices  ; the  garrifon  coniifts  of  two  hundred  regu- 
lars, and  fome  hundreds  of  citizens. 

In  this  caftle  is  a handfome  hall  adorned  with  gild- 
ings, fine  paintings,  and  Adrian’s  flatue.  The  apart- 
ment to  which  Clement  VII.  withdrew,  amidft  the 
difturbances  which  he  had  brought  upon  himfelf,  by 
provoking  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is  at  prefent  a 
flate  prifon  for  perfons  of  rank,  who,  through  a 
fmall  window,  may  look  into  the  chapel  and  hear 
mafs.  On  the  top  of  this  flructure  Hands  an  angel  of 
white  marble  about  twelve  feet  high. 

The  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  is  fo  called 
from  its  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  and  the  Ro- 
man martyr  Plantius  Lateranus,  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
who  had  a garden  in  this  place. 

Before  this  church  is  a beautiful  fountain,  and  the 
largefl  obelifk  in  Rome,  it  being,  exclufive  of  the  pe- 
deftal  and  the  iron  crofs  on  the  top,  a hundred  and 
twelve  feet  in  height,  two  of  the  fides  ten  feet  and  a 

half 
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half,  and  the  other  two  eight  feet  in  breadth  near  the 
bale.  At  firlt  it  coniifted  of  a tingle  piece  of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  and  food  in  the  Circus  Maximus  ; but 
amidft  the  fubfequent  wars  and  commotions  it  was 
broken  into  three  pieces,  and  lay  on  the  ground  till 
the  year  1788,  when  Sixtus  V.  gave  directions  to 
his  architect  Fontena  to  remove  it  hither  and  fet  it 
up  again.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  upon  it  have 
afforded  the  learned  a large  field  for  conjecture. 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  piazza,  or  fquare,  is  the 
Lateran  hofpital,  a handfome  and  well-contrived 
building,  where  fome  hundreds  of  patients  of  both 
fexes  are  carefully  attended,  and  commodioufly 
lodged.  In  this  fquare  is  alfo  to  be  1’een  the  Scala 
SanCta,  or  holy  flairs,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  Pilate’s 
houfe,  which  Chrift  frequently  afeended  before  he 
was  led  to  be  crucified,  which  nobody  are  permitted 
to  afeend  but  on  their  knees  : however,  there  are 
flairs  on  each  fide,  by  which  men  are  allowed  to 
walk  up  to  the  SanCtum  SanCtorum,  or  Holy  of 
Holies,  a fmall  chapel  at  the  top,  in  which  are  abun- 
dance of  relics  belonging  to  the  Lateran  palace. 

The  Pantheon,  from  its  circular  figure  called  the 
Rotunda,  dedicated  by  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  martyrs,  and  by  another  pope  to  all  the 
faints  as  well  as  the  martyrs,  is  one  of  the  moll  beau- 
tiful and  entire  pieces  of  antiquity  in  Italy , and  feve- 
ral  of  the  niches  are  ftill  remaining  that  anciently 
contained  the  ftatues  of  the  gods.  The  outfide  of  the 
building  is  of  Tivoli  free-ftone,  and  within  it  is  in- 
crufted  with  marble.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a 
round  dome,  without  pillars,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  a hundred  and  forty-four  feet  ; aad  though  it 
has  no  windows,  but  only  a round  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  this  dome,  it  is  very  light  in  every  part. — 
The  pavement  confifts  of  large  fquare  ftones  and  por- 
phyry, Hoping  round  toward  the  centre,  where  the 
rain-water,  failing  down  through  the  aperture  on  the 
top  of  the  dome,  is  conveyed  away  by  a proper  drain 
covered  w ith  a ftone  perforated  with  holes.  Eight 
altars  are  placed  round  this  church,  among  which  the 
high  altar  is  of  porphyry. 

“ As  St.  Peter’s  is  inconteftably  the  nobleft  piece 
“ of  modern  architecture  in  Italy,  fo  the  Pantheon  is 
“ unqueftionably  the  fineft  and  molt  perfeCt  remain 
“ of  the  antique  ; though  it  has  undergone  fome  al- 
“ terations  fince  its  firft  building.  The  portico  at 

the  entrance,  fupported  by  fixteen  granite  pillars 
« of  near  five  feet  diameter,  befides  pilafters,  of  the 
“ Corinthian  order,  each  of  one  piece,  makes  a molt 

magnificent  appearance.  Upon  the  frieze,  in  the 
« front,  is  an  infeription  in  very  large  capitals,  Ihew- 
“ ing  by  whom  it  was  built.  M.  Agritpa  L.  F.  Con- 

“ SUL  TFRT1UM  FECIT. 

“ Marcus  Agrippa,  the  fon  of  Lucius,  built  it  when 
« conful  the  third  time. 

“ And  in  the  two  large  niches,  on  each  fide  of 
« the  entrance  into  the  temple,  are  faid  to  have  been 
«<  two  colloidal  ftatues,  one  of  the  fame  Agrippa, 


“ the  other  of  Auguftus  Crefar,  his  father-in-law." 
“ Wright’s  Travels,  page  21  x. 

And  next  regard  yon  venerable  dome, 

Which  virtuous  Latium,  with  erroneous  aim, 

Rais’d  to  her  various  deities,  and  nam’d 
Pantheon  ; plain  and  round  ; of  this  our  world 
Majeftic  emblem  ; with  peculiar  grace, 

Before  its  ample  orb,  projected  Hands 
The  many-pillai’d  portal,  ncbleft  wmrk 
Of  human  flcill  : here,  curious  architect. 

If  thou  aflay’ft,  ambitious,  to  furpafs 
Palladius,  Angelus,  or  Britilh  Jones, 

On  thefe  fair  walls  extend  the  certain  fcale, 

And  turn  th’  inftruCtive  compafs  : careful  mark 
How  far  in  hidden  art  the  noble  plain 
Extends,  and  where  the  lovely  forms  commence 
Of  flow  ing  fculpture  ; nor  negleCt  to  note 
How  range  the  taper  columns,  and  what  weight 
Their  leafy  brows  fultain. 

Dyer’s  Ruins  of  Rome. 

The  Campidoglio  is  a fuperb  ftruCture,  built  on 
the  fpot  where  the  ancient  Capitol  flood,  by  the  great 
Michael  Angelo.  The  fteps  that  form  the  afeent 
are  low,  and  of  an  extraordinary  breadth,  and  at  the 
bottom,  on  each  fide,  is  a fphynx  of  Egyptian  mar- 
ble ejecting  water.  On  the  top  of  the  afeent  are  two 
large  antique  ftatues  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  on  horfe- 
back,  facing  each  other  ; thefe  are  ancient  trophies, 
generally  thought  to  have  been  raifed  for  Caius  Ma- 
rius, and  fixed  on  new  pedeftals.  Farther  on  is  an 
ancient  mile-ftone,  and  oppolite  to  it,  for  the  fake 
of  regularity,  is  another  antique  pillar,  with  a globu- 
lar urn  on  the  top,  in  which  Trajan’s  allies  are  faid 
to  have  been  depofited. 

As  the  churches  of  Rome  are  remarkable  for  their 
architecture,  painting,  and  fculpture,  thefe  alfo  dif- 
tinguilh  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and  nobility  of 
this  city  ; for  an  Italian  prince  places  his  chief  gran- 
deur in  adorning  his  palace  with  the  molt  noble 
decorations. 

The  Barberini  palace  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
\ atican,  and  contains  four  thouiand  rooms,  adorned 
with  an  amazing  number  of  ftatues  and  paintings, 
and  among  the  former  is  a remarkable  ftatue  of  con- 
ful Brutus  holding  in  his  hand  the  head  of  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  fentenced  to  die.  Severus  Septimus 
in  bronze  is  highly  efteemed,  and  a Narciflus  in 
marble  is  much  admired. 

When  Mr.  Addifon  vifited  Italy , the  noble  works 
of  art  which  he  there  contemplated,  drew  from  him 
the  following  animated  lines,  which  he  addrefled  to 
Lord  Halifax. 

Still  to  new  feenes  my  wand’ring  mufe  retires, 
And  the  dumb  fliow  of  breathing  rocks  admires  $ 
Where  the  fmooth  chiflel  all  its  force  has  fhown. 
And  foften’d  into  flefh  the  rugged  ftone. 

ISL 
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In  folemn  filence,  a majeftic  band, 

Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  confuls,  flar.d, 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 

And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown  ; 

While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly 
fu’d, 

Still  fhow  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts  fub- 
du’d. 

At  the  palace  of  Justiniani,  the  catalogue  of  the 
antiquities  amount  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fixty- 
feven  pieces,  of  which  fix  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
are  curious  pictures  : the  molt  excellent  of  them  are, 
Nero’s  head,  Minerva,  Venus  coming  out  of  a bath, 
and  three  little  Cupids  fleeping,  and  leaning  one  upon 
another. 

Cardinal  Chigi’s  palace  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any  in 
Rome.  The  gates  are  crufted  over  with  old  green 
marble  : the  ltatues  of  two  Venufes,  of  Marfyas  flay- 
ed, and  the  dying  gladiator,  are  admirable  pieces. 

The  Farnesian  palace  was  begun  by  Antonio  de 
•St.  Gallo,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  Michael 
Angelo.  The  front  is  a hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  ninety  feet  high  ; but  all  the  principal 
Hones  of  this  beautiful  ftruCture  were  the  fpoils  taken 
from  the  Great  Collifeum,  which  admirable  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  has  alfo  furnifhect  materials,  not 
only  to  the  palace  of  the  chancery  and  St.  Lawrence’s 
church,  but  alfo  to  fome  part  of  the  city  walls.  Thus 
Innocent  VIII.  deftroyed  the  Gordian  arch  to  build 
a church,  and  Alexander  VI.  that  mod  beautiful  py- 
ramid of  Scipio  to  pave  the  ftreets  with  the  ftones. — 
The  Hercules  and  Bull  in  the  Farnefian  palace  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  world,  and  the  gallery  by 
Annibal  Carracci,  the  hall  by  Sabriati,  and  the  Venus 
and  Adonis  painted  by  Titian,  are  finely  performed. 
But  we  have  not  room  to  mention  the  thoufandth 
part  of  the  beauties  of  the  many  palaces  of  this 
city,  and  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  its  celebrated  an- 
tiquities. 

The  Cloacje,  are  conveniencies  for  the  filth  and 
flirt  of  the  city  ; they  are  a work  of  very  great  anti- 
quity. Pliny  calls  them  “ Opus  omninm  maximum,” 
on  account  of  the  great  capacioufnefs  and  firmnefs 
of  the  vaults.  They  were  800  years  old  in  his  time, 
being  made  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus  ; and  continue  to 
this  day.  Wright’s  Travels,  page  361. 

The  fewers  huge. 

Whither  the  great  Tarquinian  genius  dooms 
Each  wave  impure  ; and,  proud  with  added  rains. 
Hark  how  the  mighty  billows  lalh  their  vaults, 
And  thunder  ; how  they  heave  their  rocks  in  vain  ! 
Though  now  inceflant  Time  has  roll’d  around 
A thoufaod  winters  o’er  the  changeful  world, 
And  yet  a thoufand  fince,  th’  indignant  floods 
Roar  loud  in  their  firm  bounds,  and  dafh  and  fwell 
In  vain  ; convey’d  to  TybeF s lowed  wave. 

Dyer. 
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The  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  Conftantine 
the  Great,  of  white  marble,  is  the  beft  preferved  of 
any  from  the  injuries  of  time. 

The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Aurelius  are  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  antiquity,  adorned  with  mod 
excellent  bafio  relievos,  afcending  in  a fpiral  line 
from  the  bafe  to  the  capitals.  Aueelius’s  column 
is  a hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  exhibits  a 
great  number  of  baflo  relievos,  reprefenting  the  mod 
remarkable  adions  and  achievements  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius. 

Trajan’s  pillar  is  not  only  of  a much  larger  fize, 
but  is  adorned  with  bolder  reliefs  than  that  of  Au- 
relius, and  makes  a very  fuperb  appearance.  The 
grandeur  of  this  column  is  dill  heightened  by  a noble 
pededal  reprefenting  a mafs  of  huge  rocks  embellifh- 
ed  with  trophies  of  coats  of  mail,  fhields,  See.  The 
baflo  relievos  are  carried  round  on  the  outlxde,  and 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  form  twenty-three  fpiral 
circumvolutions.  The  fubjetfl  is  Trajan’s  expedition 
againfl  Decebalus  king  of  the  Dacians,  and  they  con- 
tain near  two  thoufand  five  hundred  figures,  but 
with  fo  little  regard  to  perfpe<dive,  that  thofe  in  the 
rear  of  a corps  appear  as  large,  and  as  full  in  view, 
as  thofe  in  the^  front.  The  flair-cafe  confifts  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  Aeps,  and  is  very  light,  by 
means  of  forty-three  apertures  or  windows  properly 
difpofed.  Anciently  either  Trajan’s  Aatue,  or  an  urn 
with  his  afhes,  was  placed  on  the  top  ; but  whether 
it  was  his  urn  or  his  flatue,  it  has  given  place  to  a 
brafs  gilt  Aatue  of  St.  Peter.  This  pillar  is  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  whole,  including  the  pededal,  confids 
of  thirty-four  pieces. 

Trajans’  column  tall. 

From  whofe  low  bafe  the  fculptures  wind  aloft, 

And  lead,  through  various  toils,  up  the  rough  deep. 

Its  hero  to  the  fkies.  Dyer. 

The  Amphitheatre  o-f  Titus,  notwithdanding 
it  has  greatly  differed  by  the  injuries  of  time,  is  nos 
to  be  beheld  without  adonilhment.  This  drudlure 
was  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twelve  geome- 
trical feet  in  circumference,  and  its  external  figure 
circular;  but  the  inlide  was  oval.  A great  quantity 
of  done  has  been  taken  from  this  ancient  edifice 
for  building  feveral  palaces  ; but  fome  fay,  that  only 
fuch  flones  were  carried  away  as  had  been  throwik 
down  by  tempefls  or  by  earthquakes.  However, 
not  the  lead  care  is  now  taken  to  preferve  this  noble 
ftruiflure,  and  the  area  within  it  is  overgrown  with 
grafis  and  weeds. 

Wright,  in  his  travels,  page  350,  fpeaking  of  this 
building,  fays,  “ The  lowed  dory  is  pretty  much 
“ buried.  Ficaroni  fays,  he  faw  an  architect  of  Fe- 
“ rona  uncovqr  fonre  of  the  buried  part,  and  found 
“ there  was  an  afeent  of  three  fleps  to  it.  All  the 
“ arches  within  were  covered  with  ornaments  of 
“ flucco,  of  which  there  are  fome  dill  remaining. 
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‘ This  obie  fabric  had  feats  fufficient  to  contain  eighty- 
‘ five  thoufand  fpsflators.  The  feats  are  all  gone, 
but  the  Hope  dill  remains  on  which  they  wereplaced, 

( almod  round  the  arena.  It  is  built  of  Tiburtine 
1 done, which  has nota  fine  grain,  butis  very  durable. 

£ The  outfide  of  about  one  half  is  all  {landing  yet, 

‘ quite  up  to  the  top.  The  body  of  the  amphi- 
‘ theatre,  behind  the  feats,  confided  of  double  gal- 
‘ Series,  that  is,  galleries  divided  with  pillars  all  along 
‘ the  middle  of  them  ; each  gallery  going  quite 
( round  and  inclofing  the  feats,  as  they  did  the  are- 
‘ na.  There  were  four  (lories  of  thefe  galleries  ; 

1 three  of  them  were  properly  porticos  of  the  Doric, 

‘ Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  The  uppermod  is 
‘ adorned  with  pilaflers  of  the  Corinthian  or  Com- 
! pofite  order,  and  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the 
1 wall  between  the  pilaflers,  and  not  laid  open  as 
‘ the  other  three  are.  Some  parts  of  all  the  galleries 
‘ are  yet  entire  for  a confiderable  extent  together, 

‘ with  the  feveral  communications  between  them  and 
‘ the  feats  by  the  vomitoria  (as  they  called  the 
1 mouths  of  the  paffages  through  which  the  crowds 
‘ of  people  were  poured  into  the  amphitheatre  to  fee 
the  (hews)  ; and  fuch  parts  as  dill  remain,  give  us  a 
“ fufficient  idea  of  what  the  whole  was  when  the 
<s  circle  was  complete.  Several  of  the  fornices  too, 
below,  under  the  feats,  where  the  flaves  and  wild 
beafls  were  kept,  that  were  let  out  for  combat 
“ into  the  arena,  remain  pretty  entire  to  this  day,” 

Amid  the  tow’ry  ruins,  huge,  fupreme, 

Th’  enormous  Amphitheatre  behold  -r 
Mountainous  pile  ! o’er  whole  capacious  womb* 
Pours  the  broad  firmament  its  varied  light  ; 

While  from  the  central  floor  the  feats  afcend 
Round  above  round,  flow  wid’ning  to  the  verge, 

A circuit  vafl  and  high  ; nor  lefs  had  held 
Imperial  Rome , and  her  attendant  realms  ; 

When  drunk  with  rule  fhe  will’d  the  fierce  delight. 
And  op’d  the  gloomy  caverns,  whence  out-rulh’d 
Before  th’  innumerable  (flouting  crowd, 

The  fiery,  madded,  tyrants  of  the  wilds, 

Lions  and  tygers,  wolves  and  elephants. 

And  defperate  men,  more  fell.  Abhorr’d  intent  5 
By  frequent  converfe  with  familiar  death. 

To  kindle  brutal  daring,  apt  for  war ; 

To  lock  the  bread,  and  Heel  th’  obdurate  heart. 
Amid  the  piercing  cries  of  fore  diftrefs 
Impenetrable.  Dyer. 

According  to  Dion  Caffius,  nine  thoufand  wild 
beafls  were  killed  within  its  area  at  its  dedication. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 

And  in  my  foul  a thoufand  paffions  drive. 

When  Rome’s  exalted  beauties  I defcry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 


An  amphitheatre’s  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 

That  on  its  public  (hows  unpeopled  Rome, 

And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its  womb  : 

Here  pillars  rough  with  fculpture  pierce  the  fkies  y 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rife, 

Where  the  old  Roman / deathlefs  afts  diiplay’d, 

Their  bafe  degenerate  progeny  upbraid  : 

Whole  rivers  here  forfake  the  fields  below, 

And  wondering  at  their  height  through  airy  chan- 
nels flow. 

Addifon’s  letter  from  Italy r addrefled  to* 
Lord  Halifax. 

Among  the  other  noble  remains  of  antiquity,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  the  Temple  of  Peace,  of  which 
the  detached  parts  that  are  roofed  are  dill  remain- 
ing. The  roof  is  divided  into  a great  number  of 
octangular  compartments,  formerly  (aid  to  have  been 
plated  with  gold.  This  temple  was  begun  by  Vefpa- 
fian  and  finilhed  by  Titus,  foon  after  his  fuccefsful 
conclufion  of  the  jfewJ/j  war,  and  fplendidiy  adorned 
with  the  (poils  brought  from  Jerufakm.  Herodian 
gives  an  adonifhing  account  of  its  riches  ; and  when, 
in  Commodus’s  time,  this  temple  was  burned  by 
lightning,  the  melted  filver  and  gold  is  faid  to  have 
flowed  out  in  a dream  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
three  hundred  in  length.  At  prefent,  a market  for 
cattle  being  kept  every  Friday  at  this  place,  this  fa- 
mous temple  is  parted  into  feveral  divilions,  and  let 
out  by  the  apodolic  chamber  to  graziers,  as  an  inclo- 
fure  for  their  bullocks,  &c. 

The  greated  part  of  this  temple  lies  in  ruins.—— 
What  now  appears  feems  to  be  one  fide  of  what  the 
ancient  temple  was,  and  as  it  were  a feiftion  of  it. — 
It  confids  of  three  large  arches  or  vaults,  and  was  ef- 
teemed  the  fined  temple  of  old  Rome.  Here  were 
lodged  the  fpoilsthat  were  brought  from  the  temple 
of  Jerufakm , and  it  abounded  afterwards  with  an  in- 
finity of  other  riches.  Wright’s  Travels,  p.  23  1. 

On  the  walls 

Hung  Salem’s  facred  fpoils  j the  golden  board, 

And  golden  trumpets,  now  conceal’d,  entomb’d 

By  the  funk  roof.  Dyer. 

The  catacombs  of  Rome  are  not  Angle  vaults, 
but  rather  whole  fubterraneous  cities,  with  turnings 
and  windings  like  dreets,  extending  under  all  the 
fuburbs.  They  are  dug  out  from  among  the  rocks,, 
each  paflage  being  commonly  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
hollow  niches  on  both  Aides  of  the  walls  are  fhaped 
like  chefls,  of  various  fizes,  placed  in  rows  one  above 
another,  without  any  coffins,  and  only  covered  with, 
flat  dones  like  tiles,  cemented  with  mortar.  Thefe 
were  the  burying-places  for  fuch  of  the  Ramans  as 
eould  not  afford  the  expence  of  burning  •,  and  the 
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primitive  Chriftians,  who  never  burned  their  dead, 
made  ufe  of  them  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

We  fhall  now  leave  this  inexhauftible  fubjeft  to 
to  take  notice  of  foine  noble  foundations  ; one  of  the 
moft  lingular  of  which  is  the  Monte  della  Pieta,  which 
is  intended  to  prevent  excefiive  ufury,  money  lent  on 
pledges  at  two  thirds  of  the  value,  and  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  fcudi  without  any  intereft  ; bot  larger  fums 
at  the  moderate  intereft  of  two  per  cent. 

The  hofpital  for  poor  children  is  fo  large,  that  the 
front  towards  the  Tyber  is  a hundred  paces  long,  and 
four  ftories  high.  This  is  a moft  admirable  founda- 
tion for  bringing  up  orphans. 

The  French  Academy  was  founded  by  Lewis 
XIV.  for  twelve  young  gentlemen,  natives  of  France , 
fix  to  be  inftructed  in  painting,  four  in  fculpture,  and 
two  in  architetture,  who  are  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  French  king,  and  when  they  have  com- 
pleted themfelves  in  thefe  noble  arts,  return  to  their 
native  country. 

Here  is  alfo  an  Italian  academy  of  painting. 

There  is  a curiofity  to  be  leen  at  Rome , which 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  travellers  who 
have  written  on  that  city,  except  the  abbe  Fortis,  and 
he  fpeaksofit  only  incidentally.  Thefe  are  five  or 
fix  tables  of  elaftic  marble,  in  the  poffefiion  of  the 
prince  of  Borgheje.  Being  Let  on  end  they  bend 
backward  and  forward  : when  laid  horizontally,  and 
raifed  at  one  end,  they  form  a curve  : if  placed  on  a 
table,  and  a piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  fubftance,  is 
laid  under  them,  they  fall  into  a kind  of  curve,  each 
end  touching  the  table.  Notwithftanding  this  flexi- 
bility, they  are  liable  to  be  broken  if  indifcreetly 
handled.  The  length  of  each  is  about  two  feet  and 
a half;  they  are  about  ten  inches  broad,  and  three 
thick.  They  were  dug  up  as  the  abbe  was  told,  in 
the  feod  of  Mondragone.  The  grain  is  of  Carrarefe 
marble,  or  perhaps  of  the  fineft  Greek ; they  feem 
to  have  fuffered  l'otne  attack  of  fire  : they  are  per- 
haps fufceptible  of  a polifh.  Our  author  adds,  that 
they  furprife  all  the  naturalifts  who  have  feen  them, 
who  declare  them  to  be  quite  inexplicable.  Travels 
into  Dalmatia,  p.  488. 

The  carnival  at  Rome  affords  more  agreeable  en- 
tertainment to  perfons  of  an  elegant  tafite  than  that 
of  Venice ; and,  fhould  a proftitute  dare  to  appear 
upon  the  Corfo,  her  being  difcovered  would  expofe 
her  to  very  fevere  treatment.  The  Corfo  is  a fine 
ftreet,  which  extends  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twenty  common  paces  in  length.  People  appear 
there  with  or  without  a mafic,  in  a carriage  or  on 
foot,  juft  as  they  pieafe.  The  coaches  follow  each 
other  two  abreaft,  and  the  principal  nobility  make 
their  appearance  in  triumphal  cars,  which  add  great 
fplendor  to  the  fpe£tacle.  The  fbirri  are  potted  up 
and  down  to  prevent  difturbances,  and  their  captain 
rides  about  bare-headed,  till  orders  are  obtained  for 
horfe-races,  a diverfion  feen  no  where,  until  very 
lately,  but  in  Italy  and  the  Biitifl)  dominions.  Moft 
pf  the  racers  in  Italy  are  brought  from  Barbary , 
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whereas  England  glories  in  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of 
thofe  of  her  own  breed.  In  Italy,  inftead  of  being 
under  the  management  of  their  riders,  they  are 
trained  up  to  run  alone : on  the  fides  and  along  the 
back  they  have  leathern  ftraps,  ftuck  on  with  pitch  > 
and  under  thefe  are  iron  bullets,  fet  with  ftrong  points 
like  the  rowels  of  a fpur,  which  continually  prick 
the  ho*fes  while  they  are  in  motion ; and  they  have 
the  cruelty  to  flick  another  of  thefe  fpiked  balls  undef 
the  horfe’s  tail.  The  ftarting-place  is  on  the  fquare 
called  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  the  horfes,  being 
generally  from  five  to  eight  in  number,  fiiew  the 
utmoft  impatience  for  the  fignal,  which  is  given  by 
dropping  a rope  that  runs  acrofs  the  courfe  before 
them.  Upon  this  they  ftart,  and  fly  along  the 
Corfo  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  the  coaches  being 
drawn  up  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet.  The  prize  is 
generally  a piece  of  brocade,  of  the  value  of  feventy 
or  eighty  Roman  crowns.  The  people  are  enter- 
tained with  fuch  a race  every  day  during  the  carni- 
val. 

Notwithftanding  the  fplendor  of  the  buildings  of 
this  city,  the  people  have  the  difagreeable  cuftom  of 
drying  linen  out  of  the  windows,  and  on  ropes  hung 
acrofs  the  ftreets. 

The  fummers  at  Rome  are  very  tedious,  everybody 
keeping  clofe  at  home  the  whole  day.  Hence  it  is 
here  a common  faying,  That  none  but  dogs,  idiots, 
and  Frenchmen,  walk  the  ftreets  in  the  day-time. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  makes  the  Romans  extremely 
fond  of  fpring-water,  iced  and  cooling  liquors  ; fo 
that  great  quantities  are  confumed  of  fnow  and  ice, 
which  are  fetched  from  the  mountains,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  ice-houfes. 

In  autumn  the  vintage  is  a time  of  general  fefti- 
vity,  when  the  common  people  give  themfelves  up  to 
all  manner  of  licentioufnefs.  The  favourite  winter 
diverfions  at  Rome  are  plays  and  operas,  and,  during 
the  carnival,  the  latter  are  acted  at  three  theatres. 
One  of  thefe,  called  Alberti,  from  the  count  of  that 
name,  its  founder,  has  a pit  which  will  contain  nine 
hundred  perfons,  and  is  furrounded  with  feven  gal- 
leries over  each  other. 

Though  public  proftitutes  are  licenfed,  on  paying 
a fmall  tax  to  the  papal  treafury,  here  are  feveral  re- 
gulations calculated  to  reclaim  them:  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  communication,  and  if  they  die  in  that 
profeflion  they  are  denied  Chriftian  burial.  In  fome 
parts  of  Italy  they  are  obliged  feveral  times  in  a year 
to  affemble  in  a particular  church,  where  their  vici- 
ous lives  are  painted  in  the  blackeft  colours  in  a fer- 
mon  preached  before  them  : and  they  who  are  moved 
by  the  preacher’s  arguments,  and  in  token  of  their 
repentance  kifs  a crucifix  which  is  handed  about, 
are  conducted  to  a convent  founded  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

The  real  orfuppofititious  defeendants  from  that  in- 
fatuated prince  James  II.  who  renounced  three  king- 
doms for  a mafs,  have  been  received  at  Rome  with 
every  mark  of  kindnefs  and  refpect ; a cardinal’s  hat 
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has  been  bellowed  on  one  brother,  and  a handfome 
ftipend,  out  of  the  papal  treafury,  afllgned  to  the 
other,  who  in  England  is  commonly  ftyled  the  pre- 
tender, but  at  R ome  has  been  dignified  with  the  title 
of  king,  and  addreffed  in  the  ftyle  of  royalty.  Of 
late  this  family  has  experienced  a great  diminution  of 
their  confequence;  the  power  and  grandeur  to  which 
Great  Britain  had  arrived  at  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  reign,  induced  the  Roman  pontiff  to  culti- 
vate a good  underftanding  with  a nation  fo  capable  of 
annoying  any  power  on  whom  its  refentment  fftould 
fall.  Clement  XIII.  (Rezonico)  iffued  an  ediff,  in 
which  he  ftriiftly  forbad  all  his  fubjects  from  addreff- 
3ng  Charles  Stuart,  (who  alfo  was  known  under  the 
character  of  count  Douglafs,)  by  the  title  of  king, 
or  even  to  vifit  him  but  as  a private  gentleman  ; and 
four  ecclefiaftics,  all  of  whom  were  natives  either  of 
England , Scotland,  or  Ireland , were  banilhed  for 
reading  mafs  before  him  as  to  a king,  in  contempt  of 
the  edi£l.  This  happened  a little  before  Mr.  Sharpe 
vifited  Italv,  and  Dr.  Moore,  who  was  there  about 
ten  years  afterward,  fpeaks  of  the  little  attention 
which  was  paid  either  to  the  prince  or  the  cardinal  of 
York  by  all  ranks  of  people  at  Rome. 

SECT.  XIV. 

Of  the  other  Places  worthy  of  Notice  in  the  Cam- 
pania oj  Rome  ; with  a particular  Defcription  of 

the  Villa  Borghefe,  Frefcati,  the  Belvedere,  and 

Tivoli. 

T II E country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  is  pleafant,  but,  like  the  reft  of  the  Ecclefi- 
aflical  State,  thin  of  inhabitants  ; for  along  the  de- 
licious plains  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  Frefcati,  Ve- 
letri , See.  neither  town  nor  village  is  to  be  feen ; fo 
that,  in  harveft  time,  the  peafantsof  Viterbo,  Perugia, 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  St.  Peter's  Patrimony, 
rdort  thither  to  help  the  few  wretched  inhabitants 
to  get  in  their  corn. 

In  deferibing  the  principal  places  in  the  Campania, 
we  fhall  begin  with  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  is 
feated  in  one  of  the  fineft  fpots  in  Italy,  and  maybe 
hud  to  exceed  all  other  country  feats  in  the  world. 
It  Hands  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a league 
from  Rome,  and  was  built  by  cardinal  Scipio  Borghefe, 
nephew  to  Paul  III.  about  the  year  i 544,  who  has 
here  affembled  every  elegant  and  fplendid  obje<ft  of 
curiofity.  In  the  gardens  are  at  leaft  twenty  beauti- 
ful walks,  and  all  the  villas  are  terminated  by  ftatues, 
or  dragons  fpouting  water.  In  two  large  and  lofty 
aviaries,  with  fountains  playing  in  them,  are  to  be 
feen  all  of  the  known  feathered  fpecies,  and  the 
flower  garden  exhibits  the  molt  beautiful  flowers  and 
remarkable  vegetables. 

The  houfe  confift;  of  a quadrangle,  the  four  fides 
of  which  are  embellifhod  with  ftatues  and  baffo  re- 


lievos. A double  flight  of  Heps  leads  to  the  firft 
floor.  A vaft  number  of  marble  ftatues  and  buftos, 
with  feveral  fine  baffo  relievos,  are  here  colletfted. 
On  the  walls  on  each  fide  are  fourteen  marble  bulls, 
which  are  thofe  of  Scipio  Africanus,  Hannibal,  and 
the  twelve  Caefars.  A fiatue  of  Bacchus  lying  in  the 
pofture  of  a river  god,  is  a mafterly  piece,  as  are  the 
marble  baffo  relievos  over  the  fix  doors  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  room  is  adorned  with  many  excellent 
pictures.  We  fhall  wave  giving  a particular  defcrip- 
tion of  this  noble  edifice  and  its  curiofities ; among 
the  fine  pieces,  is  a celebrated  antique  ftatue  of  Se- 
neca expiring  in  the  bath,  of  black  marble  : the  ex- 
prefiion  is  exceedingly  natural,  and  the  colour  of  the 
marble  gives  it  a more  melancholy  appearance.  The 
paintings  are  by  the  greateft  mailers,  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  deferibe  the  aftonifhing  number  of  fine  fta- 
tues that  are  here  met  to  be  with. 

Frescati  Hands  on  a mountain  about  twelve  Ita- 
lian miles  from  Rome.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
coolnefs  of  the  air  and  frelli  verdure  of  the  fields 
around  it.  In  the  way  thither  are  to  be  feen  the 
ruins  of  the  Claudian  aqueduft  belonging  to  the  em- 
peror Gallienus’s  country  feat,  and  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  Frefcati  is  fituated  on  or  near  the 
fpot  where  the  ancient  Tufculum  Hood,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  arbours  or  tabernacles  built  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tufculum,  when  their  city  was  demo- 
lifhed  in  1 161.  This  charming  retreat  is  at  prefent 
the  fummer  refidence  of  feveral  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank,  who  have  here  not  only  fplendid  palaces  and 
gardens,  but  have  taken  the  advantage  of  this  fa- 
vourable fituation  among  hills  for  making  very  grand 
water-works  ; but  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  was  at  Tivoli.  Frefcati  is  a bifhop’s 
fee,  and  always  poffeffed  by  one  of  the  fix  eldeft  car- 
dinals. At  prefent  it  belongs  to  the  cardinal  duke 
of  York , who,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  whether  in 
the  country  or  at  Rome,  paffes  the  greateft  part  of 
his  time  in  the  duties  and  ceremonies  of  a religion, 
of  whofe  truth  he  feems  to  have  the  fulled  convic- 
tion, and  who,  living  himfelf  in  great  fimplicitv, 
and  not  in  the  ufual  llyle  of  cardinals,  fpends  a large 
portion  of  his  revenue  in  a£ls  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence ; “ the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  for- 
got,” except  by  thofe  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
life  through  his  bounty.  Travels  into  Italy,  II. 
o jr 

At  the  diftance  of  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Frefcati,  the  Tufculan  villa  of  Cicero  is  fuppofed  to 
have  flood  at  a place  now  called  Grotta  Ferotta  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  coaft  where  that  great  orator  was 
murdered  in  his  litter,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
make  his  efcape  into  Greece.  Some  Greek  monks,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Bafil,  flying  from  the  perfecution  of 
the  Saracens,  in  the  eleventh  century,  were  permit- 
ted to  build  a convent  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero’s  famous 
houfe.  They  ftill  perform  their  fervice  in  the  Greek 
language. 
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The  Vn  la  ALdobrandino,  or  the  Belvedere,  is 
remarkable,  for  its  fine  water-works.  They  form  a 
kind  of  theatre,  and  a brafs  globe,  fupported  on  the 
fhoulders  of  Atlas,  ejects  water  on  all  fides.  Near 
this  fhatue  are  a tyger  and  a lion  fighting,  and  the 
water  ilTuing  from  the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  the  for- 
mer exactly  imitates  the  fnarling  of  that  animal  when 
enraged.  The  column  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain  rifes  feventy-four  palms  high,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  a noife  like  the  whizzing  of  fky-rockets. 
Among  the  ftatues  is  a Faunus  playing  on  one  of  the 
ancient  paftoral  pipes,  confifting  of  ieveral  unequal 
reeds,  and  a Centaur  blowing  a horn,  which  is  (aid 
to  be  heard  four  Italian  miles.  The  water  which 
fupplies  thefe  curious  works  is  brought  hither  from 
a fpring  at  fix  miles  diftance. 

Tivoli  is  feated  on  a hill,  about  eighteen  Italian 
miles  from  Rome  ; but  the  road  to  it  is  entirely  level. 
This  town,  however,  is  a very  mean  place,  except 
only  the  Villa  Estenze.  In  this  palace  is  to  be 
feen  eight  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  beautifully 
painted  in  frdfeo.  Here  is  alfo  a fmall  marble  group 
of  the  Nile,  and  twelve  boys  fporting  about  it.  For- 
merly in  the  gardens  were  fountains  adorned  with 
the  ftatues  of  Leda,  iEfculapius,  Arethufa,  Pandora, 
Flora,  Pomona,  and  Antinous,  with  the  grotto  of 
Venus,  See.  but  they  are  now  in  a ruinous  condition. 
However,  moft  of  the  water-works  are  kept  up, 
being  eafily  fupplied  from  the  at  Anio  a fmall  ex- 
pence. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  eminence  on  which  Tivoli 
Hands,  are  the  ruins  of  the  vaft  and  magnificent 
villa,  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  In  this  were 
comprehended  an  amphitheatre,  feveral  temples,  a 
library,  a circus,  a vaumachia.  The  emperor  alfo 
gave  to  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  this  famous 
villa,  the  names  of  the  moftr  celebrated  places,  as, 
the  Academia,  the  Lyceum,  the  P rytaneum  of  Athens 
the  Temple  of  Thefialy , and  the  Elyfian  fields  and  in- 
fernal regions  of  the  poets.  There  were  alfo  com- 
modious apartments  for  a vaft  number  of  guefts. 
Every  quarter  of  the  world  contributed  to  ornament 
this  famous  villa,  whofe  fpoils  have  fince  formed  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Campidoglio,  the  Vatican, 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  princes.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  three  miles  in  length,  and  above  a mile  in 
breadth.  Some  antiquarians  make  it  much  larger,  but 
the  ruins  now  remaining  do  not  mark  a furfaceof  a 
quarter  of  that  extent.  Moore’s  Travels,  II.  330. 

In  the  market-place  of  Tivoli  ftand  two  large  Egyp- 
tian idols  of  Oriental  granite,  fuppofed  to  be  images 
of  Ifiis,  which  the  Tiburtines  brought  as  a monument 
of  their  viflory  over  the  inhabitants  of  Norica. 

Near  the  fall  of  the  Teverone  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Vefta,  or  the  Tiburtine  Sybil,  or  according 
to  others  of  Hercules  j round  which  was  formerly 
a colonnade  of  fixteen  columns  •,  but  now  only  ten 
are  remaining.  The  bafe  of  the  portico  has  been 
well  preferved,  fo  that  the  feftoons  and  foliages  on 
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the  baflo  relievos  ftill  make  a very  beautiful  appear- 
ance. 

This  hill  affords  a very  delightful  profpefl  not  only 
of  the  cataradf,  but  of  the  fpots  where  the  feats  of 
Horace  and  Catullus  are  fuppofed  to  have  flood.  The 
violence  of  the  fall  of  the  Teverone  down  the  pre- 
cipice turns  the  water  entirely  to  foam,  and  has  con- 
fiderably  excavated  the  rocks  beneath.  Tivoli  has  in 
all  ages  been  celebrated  for  the  great  falubrity  of  its 
air,  as  appears  from  ancient  authors,  and  it  alfo 
feems  to  have  been  a favourite  retreat  of  Horace. 
This  city  is  alfo  famous  for  its  containing  the  ruins 
of  the  villas  of  the  ancient  Romans , and  for  its 
quarries  of  ftone,  which  have  been  frequently  men- 
tioned under  the  nameof  Travertina , or  Tivoli  ftone. 

Four  Italian  miles  from  Tivoli  lies  the  lake  of  Sol- 
fatara , formerly  called  Lacus  Alhutus , in  which  are 
fixteen  floating  iflands.  Dr.  Moore  fays,  thefe 
iflands  are  nothing  elfe  than  bundles  of  bulru flies 
fpringing  from  a thin  foil,  formed  by  duft  and  fand 
blown  from  the  adjacent  ground,  and  glewed  together 
by  the  bituman  which  fwims  on  the  furface  of  this 
lake,  and  the  fulphur  with  which  its  waters  are  im- 
pregnated. Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  twelve  or  fif- 
teen yards  in  length  ; the  foil  is  fufiiciently  ftrong  to 
bear  five  or  fix  people,  who,  by  means  of  a pole,  may 
move  to  different  parts  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  were  in 
a boat.  This  lake  empties  it  fell  by  a whitifh  muddy 
ftream  into  the  Tiverone , the  ancient  Anio  ; a vapour 
of  a fulphureous  fmell  arifing  from  it  as  it  flows. 
The  ground  near  this  rivulet,  as  alfo  around  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  refounds  as  if  it  was  hollow, 
when  a horfe  gallops  over  it.  The  water  of  this  lake 
has  the  Angular  quality  of  covering  every  fubftance 
which  it  touches  with  a hard,  white,  ftony  matter. 
On  throwing  a bundle  of  fhrubs  or  fmall  flicks  into 
it,  they  will  in  a few  days  be  covered  with  a white 
cruft  ; but  what  feems  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
this  incruftrating  quality  is  not  fo  ftrong  in  the  lake 
itfelf  as  in  the  canal,  or  little  rivulet  that  runs  from 
it,  and  the  farther  the  water  has  flowed  from  the 
lake,  till  it  is  quite  loft  in  the  Anio,  the  ftronger  this 
quality  is.  Thefe  fmall  round  inftruftations  which 
cover  the  land  and  pebbles,  refembling  fugar-plums, 
are  called  Confedli  di  Tivoli,  or  confections  of  Tivoli. 
Fifties  are  found  in  the  Anio,  both  above  and  below 
Tivoli,  til!  it  receives  the  Solfintara,  after  which, 
during  the  reft  of  its  courfe  to  the  Tiler,  there  are 
none.  The  waters  of  this  lake  had  a high  medicinal 
reputation  anciently,  but  they  are  in  no  efteem  at 
prefent.  Moore’s  Travels,  II.  322. 

Piperno  is  a fmall  town,  feated  on  an  eminence, 
fifty  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  and  contains 
fome  palaces.  Its  neighbourhood  abounds  with  the 
cork-tree,  which  is  an  ever-green  the  leaves  are 
ftiff  and  hard,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  plum  or 
pear-tree j and  the  fruit,  which  makes  good  maft 
for  hogs,  refembles  fmall  acorns.  When  the  tree  is 
ftripped,  it  recovers  its  coat  in  about  two  years. 

Veletri, 
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VeI.f.tri,  the  ancient  Velletra , is  a fimll  city  plca- 
fantly  lituated  on  a hill,  twenty-two  miles  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  in  the  great  road  to  Naples . It 
is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  has  twenty-four  churches 
and  convents.  The  only  palace  in  this  city  belongs 
to  prince  Lancelotti*  and  is  a magnificent  ftru&ure. 
The  great  flair-cafe  is  built  with  white  marble,  and 
is  fo  magnificent  and  well  contrived,  that  it  paffes  for 
the  finefi:  in  all  Italy. 

The  laft  place  we  (hall  mention  in  the  Campania, 
is  Albano,  the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  a well-built 
town,  much  celebrated  for  its  antiquities,  and  ferving 
as  a fummer  recefs  for  the  Roman  nobility.  It  is  one 
of  the  fix  bifhopricks  conferred  on  the  oldeft  car- 
dinals. At  the  diftance  of  a mile  from  it  Hands 
Cajlello  Gandolfo,  the  favourite  refidence  of  pope 
Clement  XI. 

Frefcaii,  Tivoli , and  Albano,  are  the  favourite 
abodes  of  the  landfcape  painters  who  travel  to  this 
country  for  improvement.  Nothing  can  furpafs  the 
admirable  afiemblage  of  hills,  meadows,  lakes,  caf- 
cades,  gardens,  ruins,  groves,  and  terraces,  which 
charm  the  eye  and  prefent  new  beauties  as  they  are 
viewed  from  different  points,  and  captivate  the  be- 
holder with  endlefs  variety.  “ One  reflexion,” 


fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ obtrudes  itfelf  on  the  mind, 
and  difturbs  the  fatisfaclion  which  fuch  pleafing 
fcenes  would  otherwife  produce  ; it  arii'es  from  be- 
holding the  poverty  of  infinitely  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  villages.  Not  that  they 
feem  miferable  or  difcontented  ; a few  roafted  cheft- 
nuts  and  fome  bunches  of  grapes,  which  they  may 
have  for  a penny,  will  maintain  an  Italian  peafant  a 
whole  day  ; but  the  eafier  they  are  fatisfied,  and  the 
lefs  they  repine,  the  more  worthy  do  they  appear  of 
being  better  provided  for.”  The  fame  author  ex- 
claims, “ Good  heavens  ! why  fhould  fo  much  be 
heaped  on  a few  whom  profufion  cannot  fatisfy, 
while  a bare  competency  is  withheld  from  mul- 
titudes whom  penury  cannot  render  difcontent- 
ed i 

Could  Nature’s  bounty  fatisfy  the  breaft, 

The  fons  of  Italy  were  furely  bleft  ; 

But  fmall  the  blifs  that  fenfe  alone  bellows ; 

And  fenfual  blifs  is  all  this  nation  knows. 

In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 

Men  feem  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here.  ( 

Goldfmith. 
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The  Lower  Part  of  ITALY,  containing  the  Dominions  of  the  King  of  the 

TWO  SICILIES. 


.SECT.  E 

Oj  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Produce ; nvith 
a particular  Defcripdon  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  and  of 
the  mojl  remarkable  Animals  of  that  Kingdom ; 
among  which  is  given  a circurnflantial  Account  of  the 
Tarantula. 

TH  E kingdom  of  Naples  Is  bounded  on  the 
north-weft  by  the  Ecclejiafical  State,  but  on 
all  other  parts  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Its 
extent  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from  themorth-eaft  to 
the  fouth-weft  from  ninety-fix  to  a hundred  and  twen* 
ty  miles. 

5>Tr.  Brydone  defcribes  the  climate  of  Naples  as  one 
of  the  warmed  in  Italy , and  one  of  the  moft  incon- 


ftant  and  unfavourable  to  valetudinarians : he  fays,  he 
has  been  affured,  that  in  fome  feafons  it  has  rained 
conftantly  every  day  for  fix  or  feven  weeks.  But  the 
moft  difagreeable  part  of  the  Neapolitan  climate,  he 
adds,  is  the  Siroce,  or  fouth-eaft:  wind,  which  is  more 
relaxing,  and  gives  the  vapours  in  a much  ftronger 
degree,  than  the  worft  of  the  rainy  Novembers  in 
England.  Brydone’s  Tour,  I.  6. 

The  fertility  of  the  foil  is  very  extraordinary,  it 
producing  an  exuberance  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  the 
fineft  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  which  may  be 
raifed  any  time  of  the  year.  Their  oil,  wine,  rice, 
and  flaX,  are  equal  to  the  fineft  of  other  countries. 

Calabria  affords  great  quantities  of  manna,  and 
both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  faffron 
grows,  and  is  efteemed  as  good  as  that  brought  from 
the  eaft.  Here  are  alfo  allum,  vitriol,  fulphur,  rock- 
cryftal,  quarries  of  marble,  and  a variety  of  minerals. 
The  Neapolitan  horfes  are  much  efteemed.  The  wool 
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of  the  fheep  is  fine  and  good  *,  and  great  quantities  of 
filk  are  exported. 

Of  the  filaments,  or  a kind  of  hair  or  wool,  of  an 
olive  green,  growing  on  fome  {hell-fifh,  are  made 
waiftcoats,  caps,  ftockings,  and  gloves,  much  warmer 
than  wool  ; and  though  not  fo  fine  and  foft  as  filk, 
yet  they  always  retain  a peculiar  glofs.  Thefe  fhell- 
fifh  are  alfo  to  be  met  with  at  Malta , Sardinia , Cor- 
fica,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Venice.  Among  the  natural 
curiofities  of  this  country  the  Phrygian  itone  may  be 
claiTed.  It  has  neither  the  hardnefs  of  ftone,  nor  the 
properties  of  earth,  but  confifts  of  an  indurated  mix- 
ture of  earth,  rotten  beech  wood',  and  fibres  of  fe- 
veral  plants.  From  this  fione,  laid  fn  a fhady  and 
damp  place,  grow  in  a few  days,,  according  to  its  big- 
nefs,  mufhrooms,  that  frequently  weigh  twenty 
pounds  each.  The  feed  lies  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
fione,  and  is  diftinguifhable  only  by  a good  microf- 
cope.  The  growth  of  the  mufhrooms  is  greatly  for- 
warded by  pouring  warm  water  on  the  fione-  Some 
other  natural  Angularities  will  be  taken  notice  of  in 
the  defeription  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

The  Appennine  mountains  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  country,  and  terminate  at  the  Strait  of  Sicily. 
Mount  Vefuvius,  fo  famous  for  its  fiery  eruptions,  lies 
five  Italian  miles  from  the  city  of  Naples , but  feparate 
from  the  Appennines.  It  rifes  perpendicularly  near 
3700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea ; the  declivity 
toward  which  is  every  where  planted  with  vines  and 
fruit-trees.  The  circumjacent  plain  affords  a delight- 
ful profpedV,  and  the  air  is  clear  and  wholefome.  The 
wine  produced  on  this  fide  and  the  lower  part  is  of 
three  forts,  all  very  delicious.  Two  of  them,  which 
feem  mod  in  requeft,  are  the  Vino  Greco,  a yellow 
mufeadine,  and  a red  wine  impiouflv  called  lachrymte 
Chrifti,  or  the  tears  of  Chrift.  Of  the  latter,  the 
little  that  is  produced  is  referved  for  the  cellars  of  the 
king,  who  makes  prefents-  of  it,  though  indeed  a 
great  deal  of  wine  is  difpofed.  of  as  the  genuine  la- 
chrymse. 

The  fouth  and  weft  fides  of  the  mountain  form 
very  different  views,  being,  like  the  top,  covered 
with  black  cinders  and  ftones.  Mount  Vefuvius  or 
Vefuvio , as  it  is  called  by  the  Neapolitans , like  Par- 
naffus,  confifts  properly  of  two  fummits,  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  though  at  prefent  only  that  to  the 
fouthward  emits  fire  and  fmoke.  The  valley  between 
thefe  hills  is  about  a mile  long,  and  extremely  fertile. 
Where  the  fteepnefs  of  the  al'cent  will  no  longer  ad- 
mit of  proceeding  onhorfeback,  a hermit  has  built  a 
mean  dwelling  ; and  fuch  is  his  fortitude,  that  Vefu- 
vius muft  rage  with  uncommon  vehemence  before  he 
removes  his  quarters  5 and,  as  Dr.  Moore  {’peaks  of 
fuch  a refident  as  well  as  Mr.  Keyfler,  it  is  probable 
that  the  death  of  one  only  makes  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  another.  From  this  volcano  frequently 
fifties  a lava  or  mixed  flood  of  melted  fulphur  and 
metallic  ore,  to  the  inexprefiible  damage  of  the  neigh' 
bouring  country. 
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The  world  is  indebted  to  the  honourable  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  K.  B.  who  has  long  been  the  Britijh 
minifter  at  the  court  of  Naples , for  the  mod  accurate 
and  circumftantial  accounts  of  Mount  Vefuvius.  This 
gentleman,  in  a letter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Morton , 
then  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  deferibes  an 
eruption  of  the  mountain  which  began  28th  March 
17 66.  “ The  lava,”  fays  he,  “ began  to  boil  over 

the  mouth  of  the  volcano  at  firft  in  one  ftream  ; and 
foon  after,  dividing  itfelf  into  two,  it  took  its  courfe 
towards  Portici.  It  was  preceded  by  a violent  explo- 
fion,  which  caufed  a partial  earthquake  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountain;  and  a fhower  of  red- 
hot  ftones  and  cinders  were  thrown  up  to  a consider- 
able height.  Immediately  upon  fight  of  the  lava,  I 
left  Naples,  with  a party  of  my  countrymen,  whom 
I found  as  impatient  as  myfelf  to  fatisfy  their  curiofi- 
ty  in  examining  fo  curious  an  operation  of  nature.  I 
palTed  the  whole  night  upon  the  mountain  ; and  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  the  red-hot  ftones  were  thrown 
up  in  much  greater  number  and  to  a more  confider- 
able height  than  before  the  appearance  of  the  lava, 
yet  the  report  was  much  lefs  confiderable  than  l'ome 
days  before  the  eruption.  The  lava  ran  near  a mile 
in  an  hour’s  time,  when  the  two  branches  joined  in 
a hollow  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  without  pro- 
ceeding farther.  I approached  the  mouth  of  the* 
volcano,  as  near  as  I could  with  prudence;  the  lava 
had  the  appearance  of  a river  of  red-hot  and  liquid 
metal,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  glafs-houfes,  on  which 
were  large  floating  cinders,  half  lighted,  and  rolling 
one  over  another  with  great  precipitation  down  the 
fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  a moft  beautiful  and 
uncommon  cafcade  ; the  colour  of  the  fire  was  much 
paler  and  more  bright  the  firft  night  than  the  fubfe- 
quent  nights,  when  it  became  of  a deep  red,  proba- 
bly owing  to  its  having  been  more  impregnated  with 
fulphur  at  firft  than  afterward.  In  the  day-time,  un- 
lefs  you  are  quite  clofe,  the  lava  has  no  appearance* 
of  fire  ; but  a thick  white  fmoke  marks  its  courfe. 
On  the  3 1 ft  the  lava  was  not  fo  confiderable  as  the 
firft  night ; but  the  red-hot  ftones  were  perfectly 
tranfparent,  feme  of  which,  I dare  fay  of  a ton 
weight,  mounted  at  leaft  two  hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicular, and  fell  in  or  near  the  mouth  of  a little 
mountain,  that  was  now  formed  by  the  quantity  of 
afhes  and  ftones,  within  the  great  mouth  of  the 
volcano.” 

On  the  19th  of  Otlober  1767,  a more  violent  erup- 
tion began,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  the  27th  fince  that 
which  in  the  time  of  Titus  deftroyed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeia.  The  fame  gentleman  obferves,  that 
the  eruption  in  1 766  continued  in  fome  degree  till  the 
10th  of  December , about  nine  months  in  all,  yet  in 
that  fpace  of  time  the  mountain  did  not  caft  up  a 
third  of  the  quantity  of  lava  which  it  difgorged  in 
only  feven  days  the  year  following.  The  channels 
which  were  formed  by  the  boiling  lava,  and  through 
which  it  took  its  courfe  down  the  fteep  part  of  thd" 
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mountain,  have  been  found  to  be  from  two  to  five  or 
fix  feet  wide,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  the 
lava  fpread  over  the  valley  to  be  about  fifty  or  fixty 
feet  in  breadth.  Almoft  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  eruption  the  thunder  and  lightnings  were  terri- 
ble. Sir  William  has  given  a very  curious  account 
of  this  eruption,  in  .a  letter  dated  Ochber  17 68, 
from  his  country  refidence  at  Villa  Angelica , to  Mr. 
Maty,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  ; this  accurate 
obferver  there  relates,  that  during  the  lad;  day  of  the 
eruption,  the -allies  which  fell  abundantly  upon  the 
mountain  were  as  white  almoft  as  fnow,  and  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  allured  the  writer, 
that  their  change  of  colour  certainly  indicated  that 
the  eruption  was  ending. 

In  Augujl  1779,  another  eruption  happened,  which 
is, circumffantially  related  by  the  fame  naturalift,  in 
a letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S-  Since 
the  great  eruption  of  1767  to  1779,  Veficvius  had 
never  been  free  from  fmoke,  nor  ever  many  months 
without  throwing  up  red  fcorije,  which  increafing  to 
a certain  degree,  were  ufually  followed  by  a current 
of  liquid  lava,  and,  except  in  the  eruption  of  1777, 
thofe  lavas  broke  out  nearly  from  the'  fame  fpol,  and 
ran  much  in  the  fame  direction,  as  that  of  the  fa- 
mous eruption  of  1767.  ‘No  Id’s  than  nine  fuch 
eruptions  are  recorded  here  fince  the  great  one  above 
mentioned,  and  fome  of  them  very  eonfiderable. 
The  inhabitants  of  Naples  give  fo  little  attention  to 
mount  Vefuvins,  although  in  full  view  of  the  greateft 
part  of  it,  that  many  of  its  eruptions  pafs  totally  un- 
noticed by  at  lead  two  thirds  of  them.  Our  author, 
watchful  of  every  favourable  opportunity,  had  made 
fifty-eight  vifits  to  the  crater,  or  eruptive  abyfs  of 
this  mountain  in  May  1779,  the  refult  of  which  he 
declared  to  be  “ that  he  comprehends  very  little  of 
the  wonders  which  he  faw  in  this  great  laboratory  of 
nature.’’  In  thefe  excurfions  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Dowdier  of  Bath , and  an  intrepid  guide  named 
Bartolomeo,  whom  he  calls  “ the  cyclops  of  VefuviusP 
To  avoid  the  violent  heat  which  a change  of  wind 
brought  on  them,  they  walked  acrofs  the  burning 
lava,  and  performed  this  daring  feat,  without  fuftain- 
ing  any  other  injury  than  what  arofe  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  heat  upon  their  legs  and  feet.  The  cruft 
of  the  lava  was  (o  tough,  betides  being  loaded  with 
cinders  and  fcoria;,  that  the  weight  of  thefe  three 
paftengers  did  not  make  the  leaft  impreffion  upon  it, 
and  its  motion  was  fo  flow,  that  they  were  not  in  any 
danger  of  lofing  their  balance  and  falling  down.  On 
the  5th  of  Augujl  1779,  a moft  violent  eruption  be- 
gan, which  Sir  William  diftincfly  obferved  from  his 
villa  at  Paufilip 0,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  about  fix 
miles  diftant,  in  a direft  line.  What  particularly 
diftinguillied  this  eruption  was,  that  it  was  attended 
with  no  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth,  and  that  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  ftones,  fcorke,  and  afhes  were 
foot  up,  in  the  midft  of  a very  white  fmoke,  to  a 
wonderful  height,  on  the  firft  day  not  lefs  than  two 
♦houfand  feet,  and  011  the  8th  of  Augujl , when  its 


rage  was  moft  tremendous,  our  accurate  obferver 
relates,  that  it  mounted  at  the  leaft  ten  thoufand 
feet,  when  it  formed  a gigantic  fountain  of  fire ; and 
the  lava  was  thus  difeharged  inftead  of  pouring  down 
the  tides  of  the  mountain.  The  liquid  lava  which 
was  thrown  up  on  that  day,  in  its  defeent  covered 
the  whole- cone  of  Vefuvins,  part  of  that  of  the 
mountain  of  Sotnma , and  the  valley  between  them  : 
the  failing  matter,  being  nearly  as  vivid  and  inflamed 
as  that  which  was  continually  ifliiing  frelh  from  the 
crater,  joined  with  it  to  form  one  continued  body  of 
fire,  which  could  not  be  lefs  than  two  miles  and  an 
half  in  breadth,  cafting  a heat  to  the  diftance  of  at 
leaft  fix  miles  around.  At  one  period  the  city  of 
Naples  was  threatened  with  deftruciion  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a cloud,  highly  charged  with  electric  fire, 
but  the  wind  moft  feafonably  increafing  from  the 
S.  W.  quarter  repelled  the  danger.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  deferibes  the  feene  produced  by  this  erup- 
tion, as  perhaps  more  glorious  and  lublime  than  any 
which  had  ever  been  viewed  before  by  human  eyes  ; 
moft  of  the  many  former  eruptions  being  fuppofed  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  earthquakes  and  obfeured 
by  clouds  of  fmoke.  The  next  day  the  fourth  fever 
fit  of  the  mountain  came  on  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  till  feven  at  night.  A 
day  of  reft  then  intervened,  but  about  fix  o’clock  on 
the  fucceeding  morning,  the  fifth  and  laft  fit  came  on, 
which  ceafed  about  five  in  the  evening. 

In  the  direction  which  the  lava  took,  a hunting 
feat  of  the  king  of  Naples  at  Cacciabella,  four  miles 
diftant  from  the  crater  of  Vefuvins , in  a diretft  line, 
was  much  damaged  by  the  large  ftones  and  heavy 
fcoria.*,  fome  of  which  weighed  upward  of  thirty 
pounds  ; fmall  volcanic  ftones  and  cinders-were  found, 
more  than  thirty  miles  diftant,  and  a fhower  of  fmall 
afhes  fell  at  Manfredonia , which  is  diftant  an  hundred 
miles  from  Naples , and  it  was  calculated,  that  they 
mull  have  travelled  thither  within  the  fhort  fpace  of 
two  hours. 

*Kad  the  eruption  of  the  8th  continued  an  hour 
longer,  the  town  of  Ottaiano,  which  is  reckoned  to 
contain  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  is  iituat- 
ed  at  the  foot  of  mount  Scmma , would  have  fuftered 
a fate  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  Potnpeia , which  was 
buried  under  the  afhes  difeharged  from  Vefuvius , juft 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  years  before. 

On  the  15th  of  Augujl,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
accompanied  by  Count  Lamberg,  the  imperial  mini- 
fter  at  Naples,  vifited  thofe  places  which  had  fuftered 
the  moft  fevere'y  *,  when  they  found,  notwithftand- 
ing  a large  traft  of  country  was  completely  covered 
with  a ftratum  of  the  volcanic  matter,  and  the  vines 
and  fruit-trees  were  entirely  (tripped -of  their  leaves 
and  fruit,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
burnt  up,  yet  in  two  days  thofe  very  trees,  wnich 
were  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  apricot,  began  to  blof- 
fom,  the  vines  had  alfo  put  forth  frefh  leaves,  and  a 
luxurious  vegetation  was  reftored.  The  number  and 
fize  of  the  ftones,  or  rather  fragments  of  lava,  which 
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had  been  thrown  out  was  incredible;  the  largeft, 
which  Sir  William  meafured,  was  in  circumference 
no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  eight  Evglijh  feet,  and 
feventeen  feet  high,  being  a folid  block,  much  vitri- 
fied ; in  fotne  parts  of  it  there  were  large  pieces  of 
pure  glafs,  of  a brown  yellow  colour  : this  folid  mafs 
was  thrown  at  lead;  a quarter  of  a mile  clear  of  the 
mouth  of  th«  volcano. 

In  November  1784,  a {lighter  eruption  began, 
which  continued  in  fome  degree  till  about  the  20th 
of  December,  but  the  lava  was  not  abundant.  By 
the  frequent  explofion  of  fcopite  and  alhes,  a conli- 
derable  mountain  has  been  formed  within  the  crater, 
which  has  rifen  above  its  rim,  and  given  Vefuvius  a 
new  appearance.  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions  for 
1786,  vol.  76,  Part  2.  p.  365,  See. 

Mr.  Addifon  afeended  to  the  top,  or  crater,  when 
the  mountain  was  in  a fate  of  tranquillity,  and  thus 
deferibes  the  inward  cavity,  as  it  then  appeared  : — 
Having,  with  much  difficulty,  conquered  the  laft  hill, 
he  and  his  companions  faw  in  the  midft  of  it  the 
mouth  of  Vefuvius,  which  went  (helving  down  on  all 
fides  above  a hundred  yards  deep;  the  mouth  itfelf 
feeming  perfectly  round,  and  about  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  in  diameter.  This  vaft  hollow  was 
generally  filled  with  fmoke,  but  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind,  they  had  a very  diftin£t  fight  of  it. 

Dr.  Moore  afeended  to  the  top,  and  remarks  the 
rafh  daring  which  young  Englifh  travellers  too  com- 
monly fhew  in  emulating  who  (hall  advance  neareft 
to  the  brink  of  the  dreadful  gulf ; but  this  fpirit  was 
effeffually  damped  by  a large  mafs  of  earth  falling  in, 
not  many  minutes  after  feveral  of  his  company  had 
{food  upon  it,  fo  that  their  efcape  was  mod  fignal  and 
aweful.  In  May  1783,  Sir  William  Hamilton  vifited 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  then  the  crater  was 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  its 
fides  nearly  perpendicular. 

Though  mount  Vefuvius,  fays  Keyfler,  often  fills 
the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet,  as  few 
things  in  nature  are  fo  abfolutely  noxious  as  not  to 
produce  fome  good,  even  this  raging  volcano,  by  its 
fulphureous  and  nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat  of  its 
fubterraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a little  to  the  un- 
common fertility  of  the  country  about  it,  and  the 
profufion  of  fruit,  herbage,  See.  with  which  it  is  eve- 
ry where  covered. 

Monfieur  Condamine  afferts,  that  the  pavement  ef 
Rome  is  compofed  of  the  lava  which  has  been  difgorg- 
ed  from  Vefuvius,  as  well  as  the  pavement  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Roman  highways ; the 
Appian  way,  which  (fill  fubfifls,  and  makes  a part  of 
the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Naples , is  entirely  com- 
pofed of  it.  He  goes  onto  fay,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  houfes  in  the  fubterranean  city  of  Herculaneum, 
built  more  than  2000  years  ago,  is  pure  lava  ; which 
proves,  that  Vefuvius  was  a volcanic  mountain  long 
before  that  firft  eruption  which  hiftory  relates.  All 
the  mountains  and  hills  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  the 
fame  author  afferts  to  be  nothing  more  than  a njafs  of 
Vol.  II. 
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various  forts  of  matter  vomited  forth  by  volcanos 
which  no  longer  exift,  and  at  a period  anterior  to  hif- 
tory. He  likewife  confiders  the  Appcnines  as  a chain 
of  volcanos,  like  that  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  which  run  fromnorth  to  fouth  the  whole  length 
of  South  America,  a great  number  of  which  are  either 
extinguifhed  or  fmothered,  but  feveral  {fill  remain 
actually  burning.  Lazzaro  Moro,  a Venetian  writer, 
publifhed  a book  in  the  year  1 740,  in  which  he  affert- 
ed,  that  all  iflands  and  mountains  wherein  are  found 
marine  bodies,  and  of  courfe  the  continents  which 
ferve  as  bafes  to  vaft  mountains,  have  all  fprung  out 
of  the  bofom  of  the  deep  by  the  efforts  of  fubterra- 
nean fires  ; and  the  canon  Recupero,  whom  Mr.  Bry- 
done  calls  “ the  hiftoriographer  of  mount  JEtnaf 
argues  from  the  prefent  appearance  of  a vaft  ftratum 
of  lava  which  was  difeharged  from  mount  JEtna  about 
2000  years  ago,  fpoken  of  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
on  which  vegetation  has  but  begun  to  take  place,  and 
from  the  ftate  of  feven  diftindt  ftrata  of  lava,  moft  of 
which  are  covered  with  a thick  bed  of  rich  earth,  the 
immenfe  diftance  of  time  fince  the  eruption  happen- 
ed, which  formed  the  loweft  of  thofe  lavas.  u If,” 
fays  the  canon,  “ we  may  be  allowed  to  reafon  by 
“ analogy,  the  lower  ftratum  flowed  from  the  moun- 
“ tain  at  leaft  14,000  years  ago.”  The  prefent  bi- 
fhop  of  Lar.daff,  (Dr.  Watfon)  in  his  Apology  for 
Chriftianity,  obferves,  in  anfwer  to  this,  among  other 
arguments,  that  the  time  neceffary  for  converting  lava 
into  fertile  fields  muff  be  very  different,  according  to 
the  different  confiftencies  of  the  lavas,  and  their  dif- 
ferent fituations,  with  refpedt  to  elevation  or  depreffi- 
on,  to  their  being  expofed  to  winds,  rains,  and  other 
circumftances ; juft  as  the  time  in  which  the  heaps  of 
iron  flag,  which  refembles  lava,  are  covered  with  ver- 
dure, is  different  at  different  furnaces,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  flag  and  fituation  of  the  furnace ; 
and  he  produces  an  inftance  of  feven  different  lavas, 
with  interjacent  ftrata  of  vegetable  earth,  which  have 
flowed  from  mount  Vefuvius  in  a fpace  of  time  fome- 
what  lefs  than  1 700  years,  and  which  prove,  that  a 
ftratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable  foil  in 
about  250  years,  inftead  of  requiring  2000  for  the 
purpofe  ; and  in  fupport  of  this  he  quotes  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  remarks  on  the  foil  of  Naples,  publifhed 
in  the  61ft  vol  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfacfions. 

Every  part  of  Italy  is  infefted  with  fwarms  of  li- 
zards, efpccially  of  the  green  kind.  In  fpring,  hun- 
dreds of  thefe  little  animals  are  feen  balking  on  the 
flat  roofs,  and  as  they  crawl  up  and  down  the  walls, 
they  make  their  wray  into  the  houfes  through  every 
open  window  or  door.  The  green  lizards,  which  are 
very  agile,  have  very  beautiful  eyes,  a fine  gloffy  fkin, 
and  are  quite  harmlefs. 

The  fcorpion,  which  is  a much  greater  nuifance, 
not  only  harbours  in  old  buildings,  and  under  large 
ftones,  but  infefls  the  houfes  in  this  country  ; fo  that 
it  is  not  unufual  in  fome  places  to  make  the  bedfteads 
of  polifhed  iron,  and  to  place  them  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  walls,  to  prevent  this  reptile  from  getting 
4 E into 
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into  the  beds.  The  fured  remedy  againft  the  ding  of 
a fcorpion  is,  to  bind  its  fat  or  entrails,  whilft  hot 
ts'  it  la  lire,  hard  upon  the  wound.  Scorpions  yield  a 
fait  and  oil,  which  are  a part  of  the  materia  medica. 
They  are  caught  in  great  numbers  among  ruins,  or  in 
Honey  places. 

Another  plague  almoft  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  efpecially  the  louthern  parts,  is  the  tarantula, 
a kind  of  fpider,  fo  called  from  the  city  Tarento , in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  and  where  they  are  the  larged  and  mod  ve- 
nomous. The  perfons  bit  by  this  infect  are  called  by 
the  Italians  Tarantolati.  Few  of  fuch  unhappy  per- 
fons can  bear  the  fight  of  black  or  blue  ; but  feem  de- 
lighted with  red  and  green  objedls.  They  are  alfo 
feized  with  an  averdon  to  eating  fruit  or  vegetables. 
A melancholy  filence  and  a fixed  eye  are  the  drd 
fymptoms  by  which  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  difeovers 
itfelf,  and  then  mufic  is  immediately  called  in  toroufe 
the  patient  to  a violent  motion,  and  by  that  means  to 
promote  perfpiration,  and  a copious  fweat.  But  nei- 
ther the  fame  tunes  nor  the  fame  indrunaents  anfwer 
this  end  with  regard  to  diderent  patients. 

The  bite  of  a tarantula  at  fird  occafions  only  a 
fmall  red  tumour,  like  that  occadoned  by  the  ding  of 
a wafp  ; there  are  above  eighty  fpecies  of  them,  dif- 
feri  ng  in  fize,  colour,  and  form,  but  producing  the 
fame  mifehievous  effects  by  their  venom.  The  taran- 
tula is  mod  dangerous  in  the  dog  days,  and  during 
the  violent  heats,  efpecially  on  the  plains,  as  if  they 
were  incited  to  greater  rage  by  the  fun  : for  thofe  of 
Tufcany  never  oceadon  fuch  deplorable  diforders  as 
the  malignant  kind  found  in  Apulia  ; and  even  in 
thefe,  when  carried  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.,  or  to  Rome,  the  venom  is  render- 
ed lefs  noxious,  fo  that  their  bite  is  attended  only 
with  adight  trandtory  pain. 

The  tarantula’s  chief  haunts  are  holes  in  the  earth, 
old  walls,  and  hollow  trees ; and  the  cobweb  it  makes 
is  dronger  and  coarfer  than  that  of  the  common  fpi- 
der. The  poifon  is  contained  in  two  fmall  vedcles 
within  the  gums,  near  two  fangs,  with  which  they 
are  armed,  beddes  their  leffer  teeth. 

In  dome  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples , particu- 
larly in  Apulia , the  venom  of  the  fcorpion  is  fo  fub- 
tile,  that  its  ding  produces  effects  dmilar  to  the  bite 
of  the  tarantula;  and  though  the  fame  tunes  have  a 
proper  effect  on  thefe  patients  alfo,  yet  they  require 
fofter  indruments,  as  the  dute,  See.  accompanied  by 
a bride  beat  of  the  drum.  The  country  people,  who 
are  more  or  lefs  ddlled  in  all  thefe  indruments,  en- 
force the  operation  of  their  mude  with  grimaces  and 
odd  gefticulations.  The  tarantolati,  on  their  dde, 
vigoroudy  exert  themfelves,  regulating  their  motions 
according  to  themude,  till  the  venom  is  quite  expell- 
ed ; this  exercife  and  cure  fometimes  take  up  dve  or 
fix  days ; not  that  they  are  kept  continually  dancing 
all  that  time,  but  when  nature  feems  to  be  exhauded, 
the  mude  is  fufpended,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed 


well  covered,  and  a fudoridc  cordial  given  him  to 
promote  perfpiration.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pa- 
tient on  his  recovery  remembers  nothing  of  what 
paffed  during  his  diforder,  and  that  if  the  cure  be 
not  perfedly  effected,  and  the  poifon  entirely  expell- 
ed, the  fame  fymptoms  return  the  fucceeding  year,  ef- 
pecially during  the  dimmer  heats  ; and  fome  have  la- 
boured under  this  terrible  diforder,  at  intervals,  for 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Manners  and  Cudoms  of  the  Neapolitans  ; their 
public  Entertainments  ; the  State  oj'  Religion  ; with 
an  Account  of  the  Procefton  of  the  penitent  Proditutes.. 
The  Form  of  Government  and  Hidory  of  the  Coun- 
try. The  Forces  ««JDividons  of  the  Country. 

T II  E character  and  manners  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans have  been  reprefented  in  a very  unfavourable 
light  by  many  writers.  The  Italians  in  general  have 
been  deferibed  as  unprincipled,  voluptuous,  abandon- 
ed to  unnatural  vice,  prodigate,  revengeful,  and  prone 
to  affafimation.  The  late  earl  of  Chef  erf  eld,  altho’ 
well-read  in  mankind,  a polifhed  gentleman,  an  ac- 
compliflied  nobleman,  and  not  at  all  didinguifhed  as- 
a rigid  moralid,  yet  in  his  lad  will  exprefsly  prohibits 
his  nephew  and  heir,  the  prefent  earl,  from  vidting 
Italy,  “ which  country,”  fays  he,  “ I look  upon  now 
“ to  be  the  foul  fink  of  illiberal  manners  and  vices  f 
of  which  digma  the  kingdom  of  Naples  mud  come  in 
for  a lhare.  However,  the  lateft  writers,  fuch  as 
Mr.  Swinburne  and  Dr.  Moore,  wipe  off  much  of  the 
opprobrium  which  has  been  cad  upon  them  ; and  the 
panegyrid  of  the  Italians,  Baretti,  takes  great  pains  to 
extenuate  their  defeats,  and  magnify  their  good  qua- 
lities. The  warmth  of  the  climate  is  certainly  a 
drong  incentive  to  voluptuous  enjoyment ; and  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  asjealoufy  is  not  entertained 
on  the  part  of  the  hulband,  chadity  is  not  confidered 
as  an  indifpenfable  quality  on  the  part  of  the  wife  ; at 
lead  the  conduit  of  married  women  is  not  nicely  feru- 
tinized,  nor  is  public  difgrace  and  general  negleit  the 
confequences  of  an  ait  of  infidelity.  Thus  the  mod 
powerful  and  operative  motives  to  female  decorum 
are  removed,  and  the  married  women  of  this  country 
are  induced  to  adhere  to  an  invariable  courfe  of  vir- 
tue merely  from  their  innate  love  of  it.  Formerly  an 
Italian  hufband  was  highly  tenacious  of  his  own  ho- 
nour, and  jealous  even  to  madnefs  of  the  fiighted 
levity  in  his  wife  ; and  the  bare  fufpicion  of  a defign 
upon  her  virtue  was  enough  to  urge  him  to  deprive 
the  fuppofed  criminal  of  life  ; but  a very  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  difpofitions  of  the  Ita- 
lians, which  Baretti  traces  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  It 
was  then  that  it  became  an  univerfal  fafhion  for  each 
married  lady  to  have  a pTatonic  attachment  to  fome 
gentleman,  who  condantly  attended  her  to  all  places 
of  public  refort,  and  alliduoufly  executed  her  com- 
mands $. 
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mands  •,  thefe  obfequious  friends  were  called  Cici- 
fbei  : but  though  a refinement  To  unnatural  and  ex- 
travagantly romantic  might  fu  it  a Petrarch  and  a Lau- 
ra, it  mud  be  highly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  •,  and  even  Baretti  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  after  he  has  laboured  bard  to  exculpate 
the  1 '.Units  from  the  imputation  of  lewdnefs,  that 
«c  m3  : v of  them,  forgetful  of  their  anceftors  ways, 
“ and  their  methods  of  adoring  the  fair,  carry  on  the 
« mod  law’efs  pnffions  under  the  deceitful  veil  of 
“ guiltLu;  friendflhip.”  No  married  lady  of  fafhion 
can  poflibly  be  exempted  from  having  fuch  an  attend- 
ant upon  her  perfon,  for  the  hufband  and  wife  mud 
on  no  account  be  feen  together  in  public.  The  ci- 
cifbei  are  fometimes  chofen  by  the  hufband  on  his 
marriage;  and  in  that  cafe,  one  or  his  mod  intimate 
and  confidential  friends  is  the  objeft  of  his  choice ; 
and  this  friend  is  confidered  as  the  guardian  of  the 
hufband’s  honour,  who  perhaps  may  himfelf  become 
thecicifbeo  to  the  other’s  wife:  mod  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  lady  makes  the  choice  ; and  Dr.  Moore  re- 
lates, that  inftances  are  not  unfrequent  for  married 
Italian  ladies  to  choofe  one  of  the  mod  ordinary  and 
deformed  men  from  among  their  acquaintance,  in  or- 
der to  remove  all  fufpicions  that. they  mean  to  receive 
him  as  a gallant  ; but  the  general  conduct  of  the  la- 
dies here  is  not  fo  punctilious,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
one  who  adds  in  fuch  a manner  is  more  an  objedl  of 
general  admiration,  than  her  who  felefls  a more  hand- 
fome  and  youthful  attendant.  It  very  feldom  hap- 
pens that  the  parties  who  are  to  be  married  know 
each  other  before  the  marriage  articles  are  drawn  up, 
and  perhaps  do  not  vifit  twice  before  the  day  of  con- 
fummation.  The  woman,  until  that  moment,  is 
locked  up  in  a convent.  Merchants,  citizens,  and 
traders,  are  not  bound  in  thefe  trammels  of  fafhion, 
and  have  not  adopted  fuch  manners  ; nor  is  it  confi- 
dered as  a difgrace  to  fuch  if  they  affociate  with  their 
wives,  and  exprefs  by  their  conduct  that  they  prefer 
their  company  to  that  of  any  other  woman. 

Naples,  fays  Grofley,  is  the  centre  of  the  beft  mu- 
fic  in  Italy , and  the  non  plus  ultra  in  execution. — 
The  emulation  of  the  muficians  fhews  itfelf  in  the 
mod  diftinguifhed  manner  at  the  opera,  which  is  the 
mod  fplendid,  grand,  and  magnificent  dramatic  ex- 
hibition in  Italy.  The  ftage  belonging  to  the  king’s 
theatre,  Mr.  Sharp  defer ibes  as  of  an  amazing  extent, 
and  the  boxes  of  a prodigious  circumference,  and  the 
ceiling  very  high  ; all  which  produce  an  aftonifining 
effect ; but  he  fays  this  ftruclure  is  not  calculated  to 
gratify  the  ear,  how  much  fbever  it  may  the  eye ; for 
the  voices  of  the  performers  are  drowned  in  the  im- 
ntenfe  fpace,  and  even  the  orcheftra  itfelf,  although 
a numerous  band,  lies  under  a difadvantage.  It  is 
much  the  fafhion  at  Naples , and  indeed  through  all 
Italy,  to  confider  the  opera  as  a place  of  rendezvous 
and  vifiting,  and  the  mufic  is  not  attended  to.  Let- 
ters from  Italy,  p.  76. — Few  people  of  fafhion  vifit 
each  other  at  their  own  houfes,  but  they  make  par- 
ties in  tlxeir  boxes,  where  they  are  ferved  with  iced 
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fruits,  and  fweet-meats,  and  play  at  cards  during  the 
time  of  the  performance.  l)r.  Moore. — Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  falary  paid  to  the  famous  La  Ga- 
brieli one  year  was  1800  fequins,  or  pool,  fterling. 

Among  their  public  entertainments,  one  of  the 
moll  extraordinary  is  the  proceflion  with  four  trium- 
phal cars,  on  the  four  Sundays  immediately  preceding 
Lent ; the  fir  ft  with  bread,  the  fecond  with  flefti,  the 

third  with  vegetables,  and  the  fourth  with  fifh. 

Thofe  provifions  are  piled  up  very  high,  with  mufici- 
ans placed  at  the  top,  and  guarded  by  armed  men,  till 
they  are  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  populace. 
But  that  which  draws  the  greateft  concourfe  to  N - 
pies  is,  the  caftle  built  according  to  the  rules  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  faced  all  over  with  pieces  of  beef,  bacon, 
hams,  live  geefe,  turkeys,  and  other  provifions.  This 
welcome  fpedtacle  is  exhibited  once  a year,  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  caftle  is  a fountain  running  with 
wine  during  the  whole  day.  A party  of  foldiers  is 
polled  to  reftrain  the  ardour  of  the  populace  till  the 
king  appears  in  his  balcony,  which  is  the  fignal  for 
the  aflault.  “ Immediately  upon  this,”  fays  Dr. 
Moore,  “ the  guards  open  to  the  right  and  left,  the 
“ rabble  pour  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  enter- 
“ tainment  commences.  Then  you  may  fee  feveral 
“ thoufand  hungry  half  naked  lazaroni  (blackguards) 
“ rufh  in  like  a torrent,  deftroy  the  whole  fabric  of 
“ loaves,  filhes,  and  joints  of  meat ; pluck  the  fowls, 
“ at  the  expence  of  their  wings,  from  the  poftsto 
“ which  they  were  nailed,  and  in  the  fury  of  their 
u ftruggling  and  fighting  for  their  prey,  often  tearing 
t£  the  miferable  animals  to  pieces,  and  fometimes 
“ ftabbing  each  other.  Though  formerly  thefe  crea- 
“ tures  were  fixed  to  the  pofb  alive,  yet,  of  late,  the 
“ larger  cattle  have  been  previoully  killed.  This  en- 
“ tertainment  is  called  the  Cocagna.”  Moore’s  ac- 
count of  Italy,  II. 

There  are  in  this  kingdom  a hundred  and  nineteen 
princes,  a hundred  and  fifty-fix  dukes,  a hundred 
and  feventy-three  marquifes,  forty-two  comyg,  and 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  barons,  all  vaflals  of  the 
crown  ; and  as  many  fpots  of  land,  that  are  not  worth 
above  fifty  dollars  a year,  give  the  owners  the  title  of 
marquis,  they  are  confequentlv  very  poor. 

Religion,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  on  a very 
bad  footing  ; and  the  beft  that  can  be  faid  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  conftitution  is,  that  the  Neapolitans  have 
always  refolutely  oppofed  the  introducing  of  the  in- 
quilition.  The  authority  of  the  pope  has  of  late  been 
much  reduced,  and  is  daily  lofing  ground  in  Naples  ; 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  diftant,  when  the 
right  of  patronage  over  all  the  churches  in  the  king- 
dom will  be  claimed  by  the  crown.  A very  ccnfide- 
rable  diminution  in  the  number  of  monks  has  taken 
place  in  this  kingdom  fince  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Je- 
l'uits,  and  fince  the  liberty  of  quitting  the  cowl  was 
granted  by  the  late  pope  Clement  XIV. 

The  moft  common  proceflion,  which  is  exhibited 
almoft  every  day,  is  lefs  intended  to  excite  devotion 
than  to  raife  a fund  for  penitent  proftitutes,  who  have 
4 E 2 quitted 
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quitted  their  abandoned  way  oflife  for  a convent.  In 
order  the  more  efteftually  to  move  the  fpeftators  to 
charity,  the  youngeft  and  mold  beautiful  of  thefe  pe- 
nitents are  felefted,  who  walk  bare-footed  through 
the  city  t,vo  abreaft ; at  particular  places  they  kneel 
down,  acknowledge  their  paid  wickednefs,  and  fing 
penitential  hymns,  while  an  ecclefiaflic  and  a lay-af- 
iildant  receive  the  contributions  of  the  people  in  a 
purfe  faldened  to  the  end  of  a Idick.  Their  habit  on 
thefe  occafions  is  a violet  coloured  gown,  tied  round 
the  vvaift  with  a cord  of  the  fame  colour.  Their 
heads  are  fhaved,  and  they  wear  a blue  veil ; but  it  is 
fo  thin  as  to  afford  a fight  of  the  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty,  which  are  found  to  be  powerful  incentives  to 
a liberal  contribution. 

The  filk,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures,  toge- 
ther with  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  owe  their  firld 
eftabliihment  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon , who  patro- 
nized them  in  a very  liberal  manner.  Thefe  manu- 
factures, joined  to  the  produce  of  the  country,  are 
the  fource  of  their  trade. 

“ Though  Naples ,”  fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ is  admira- 
“ bly  fituated  for  commerce,  and  no  kingdom  pro- 
“ duces  the  neceffaries  and  luxuries  of  life  in  greater 
“ profufion,  yet  trade  is  here  but  in  a languiflfing 
“ condition  : the  beft  filks  come  from  Lyons , and 
“ the  beft  woollen  goods  from  England . The  chief 
“ articles  manufactured  here  are  filk  ftockings,  foap, 
“ fnuft-boxes  of  tortoife-fhell  and  of  the  lava  of 
“ mount  Vefuvius , tables  and  ornamental  furniture 
“ of  marble.  They  are  faid  to  embroider  here  better 
“ than  even  in  France .”  Moore’s  account  of  Italy,  II. 
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In  this  kingdom  are  only  two  ftates,  confifting  of 
nobles  and  commons,  the  clergy  not  making  a dif- 
tinff  clafs,  but  being  intermingled  with  the  other 
two : and  in  the  city  of  Naples  there  are  feveral 
noble  and  illuftrious  families  which  make  no  part  of 
either  of  the  two  ftates,  but  are  in  fome  fenfe  confi- 
dered  as  foreigners. 

The  provinces  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
confifts  ,were  formerly  a part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  afterwards  of  the  emperors. 
In  the  fifth  century  they  were  over-run  by  the  Vifi- 
goths,  Oftrogoths,  and  Herulians.  Belifarius,  the  ge- 
neral of  Juftinian,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  took  Sicily , 
and  the  provinces  of  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples; 
but  thefe  provinces  were  foon  again  difmembered, 
one  part  ftiil  remaining  under  the  Grecian  emperors, 
and  the  Longobardi  feizing  on  the  other.  At  laft 
the  Saracens  took  Sicily,  and  frequently  committed 
great  ravages  in  Italy.  After  feveral  revolutions  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Normans.  Conftantia,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  the  laft  of  the  legitimate  de- 
feendants  of  Roger,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ncrman 
race,  dying  in  1198,  the  fuccefllon  devolved  on  her 
ion  Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany  ; and  thus  the 
kingdom  fell  to  the  houfe  of  Sivabia.  On  the  death 
of  his  fon  Conrad  IV.  his  natural  fon,  Manfred, 
having  made  himfclf  n.ufter  of  the  kingdom,  pope 
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Urban  IV.  and  afterwards  Clement  IV.  being  ftre- 
nuoufly  bent  on  the  expulfion  of  the  houfe  of  Swabia, 
offered  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles 
of  Anjou;  and,  to  give  the  greater  fanCtion  to  the 
enterprize,  crowned  him  king.  Manfred  loft  his  life 
in  an  unfuccefsful  battle,  and  Charles’s  feverity  fo 
alienated  his  fubjefts,  that  Conradine  of  Swabia, 
the  fon  of  Conrad  IV.  the  only  lawful  heir  to  the 
kingdom,  was  invited  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  he- 
reditary dominions  of  his  father  ; but  this  young 
prince  being  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  taken  prifoner, 
was  beheaded  ; and  thus  Charles  was  fecured  on  the 
throne.  In  1277  this  prince  became  king  of  Jerufa- 
lem , but  loft  Sicily ; for  the  inhabitants,  exafperated 
by  the  infolence  and  tyranny  of  the  French , having 
a nobleman  called  John  de  Procida  at  their  head,  on 
Eajler-day,  13  12,  when  the  bells  chimed  for  vefpers, 
role  and  maffacred  all  the  Frenchmen  in  the  ifland. 
Upon  which  Peter  of  Arragon  was  chofen  king,  and 
his  defeendants  reigned  over  Sicily  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  again  united  to 
Naples.  At  length  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  king  of 
Spain , and  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France , feized  the 
kingdom;  but  Ferdinand  maintaining  that  the  entire 
kingdom  belonged  to  himfelf,  and  making  good  his 
claim  by  force  of  arms,  Naples  continued  to  be  go- 
verned by  Spani/h  viceroys  till  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  During  the  long  and  bloody  war 
for  the  feflion,  count  Daun,  in  1707,  conquered 
this  kingdom  for  Charles  III.  afterward  emperor,  by 
the  title  of  Charles  VI.  who  in  1 720  alfo  acquired 
Sicily.  In  1734  the  Spaniards  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  both  kingdoms  for  the  infant  Don  Carlos; 
and  in  173 <5,  the  emperor,  by  a formal  inftrument, 
ceded  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  and  in  default  of  iffue  to  his  younger  bro- 
thers and  fillers ; but  Don  Carlos,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  being  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was 
fucceeded  by  Ferdinand  IV.  his  fecond  fon. 

The  Handing  forces  throughout  the  kingdom  do 
not  exceed  thirty  thoufand  men,  of  which  the  Swifs 
regiments  are  the  bsft. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  divided  into  twelve  pro- 
vinces : thefe  are  Terra  di  Lavora , the  Hither  Princi- 
pality. the  Farther  Principality , the  Baflicate , Hither 
Calabria , Farther  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  under  which 
laft  are  included  the  territories  of  Otranto,  Barri , 
the  Capitanata,  the  Molife,  and  the  provinces  of 
Hither  and  Farther  Abruzzo. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Province  of  Naples  called  Terra  di  Lavora,  or 
the  Territory  of  Lavora  ; its  Situation,  Extent,  and 
Rivers.  A particular  Defcription  of  the  City  of 
Naples.  Of  the  reputed  Miracle  of  the  Liquefaction 
of  the  Blood  of  St.  Januarius. 

T E R R A di  Lavora,  in  Latin  Terra  La- 
bor is,  is  efteetned  the  principal  diftrift  in  this  king- 
dom, 
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dom,  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  towns,  the 
richnefs  of  its  foil,  and  its  containing  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  It  comprehends  a part  of  the  ancient 
Campania  Felix , and  was  fo  called  on  account  of  its 
amazing  fertility,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the  Caftel- 
lany  of  Capua;  but  received  its  prefent  appellation  in 
1091  from  Richard  II.  prince  of  Capua,  and  the  Nor- 
mans, who  in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  year  were 
driven  by  the  Longobardian  inhabitants  out  of  the 
city  of  Capua , and  inftead  .of  the  principality  of 
Capua  ufed  to  term  it  Terra  di  Lavora , from  the  fit- 
nefs  of  the  foil  for  all  manner  of  culture.  Its  coaft 
extends  along  the  Mediterranean  about  a hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  including  the  windings  and  creeks, 
and  it  is  about  thirty-three  in  breadth,  where  broad- 
eft  ; but  its  greateft  length,  from  the  Eccleftajlical 
State  to  the  Hither  Principality , in  a direct  line,  does 
not  exceed  feventy-four  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Hither  and  Farther  Abruzzo , on  the  eaft 
by  the  country  of  Molife  and  the  Farther  Principality, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Hither  Principality  and  the 
gulf  of  Naples,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Campania  of 
Pome. 

The  chief  rivers  which  water  this  fine  territory 
are,  the  Cariglano , the  ancient  Liris  ; the  Saone , or 
Novigliano ; the  Volortio,  which  receives  the  Sabato, 
Calvi,  and  fome  others ; the  Clanio , or  P atria  ; and 
the  Sumo,  or  Scajati.  The  principal  lakes  are,  the 
Mare  Morto,  or  Dead  Sea,  which  is  rather  a 
gulf : the  Averno ; and  the  Collucia , the  ancient 
Acheruflus. 

The  city  of  Naples,  in  Italian  Napoli,  the  ancient 
Parthenope,  afterward  Neapolis,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  is  feated,  according  to  Dr.  Maflcelyne’s 
tables,  in  40°  51'  N.  lat.  and  140  14'  E.  longitude, 
{landing  partly  on  a mountain,  and  partly  toward  the 
fea.  Its  walls,  which  are  moftly  faced  with  a hard 
black  ftone  called  piperno,  are  nine  miles  in  circuit ; 
but  including  the  fuburbs,  the  entire  circumference 
cannot  be  lefs  than  eighteen  or  twenty  Italian  milas. 
Moft  of  the  ftreets  are  admirably  well  paved  with 
free-ftone ; but  the  fault  is,  they  have  no  Hope  or 
gutters  to  carry  off  the  water.  That  of  the  greateft 
length  and  breadth  is  called  the  Strada  di  Toledo , 
which  is  about  twenty-three  common  paces  broad ; 
and,  after  running  in  a direfl  line  fifteen  hundred 
paces,  it  is  continued  fome  hundreds  more  in  an  eafy 
curve.  This  ftreet  indeed  has  not  one  eminent  pa- 
lace ; but  though  Naples  has  not  luch  magnificent 
ftxuftures  as  are  to  be  feen  at  Rome  and  Genoa,  it 
has  very  few  of  thofe  mean  buildings  which  in  other 
cities  difgrace  the  fineft  ftreets.  The  houfes  in  ge- 
neral are  lofty,  and  of  ftone,  with  paved  flat  roofs- 
furrounded  with  elegant  baluftrades : but  they  are 
difgraced  by  a great  number  of  ftalls,  on  which  eat- 
ables arc  expofed  to  fale,  and  of  balconies  with  lat- 
tice windows : befides,  the  city  is  not  illuminated  at 
night,  and  few  cities  are  more  dangerous  after  it  is 
dark. 
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The  harbour  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  a grand 
light-houfe,  with  a mole  near  five  hundred  paces  in 
length,  which  feparates  the  main  harbour  from  the 
baiin. 

The  royal  fleet  belonging  to  the  king  of  Naples  has 
been  ftated  by  Mr.  Sharp,  to  confift  of  only  two 
men  of  war,  one  of  64,  the  other  of  54  guns,  two 
frigates  of  thirty  two  guns  each,  four  gallies,  four 
galliots,  and  fix  xebecs.  Account  of  Italy,  page 
r53* 

The  great  number  of  fountains  are  very  elegant 
ornaments  of  the  city,  though  in  many  of  them  the 
water  is  but  indifferent.  The  fineft  of  thefe  foun- 
tains is  that  of  Medina,  facing  Caftello  Nuovo,  or 
the  New  Caftle.  A very  fine  aqueduft  fupplies 
the  city  with  a vaft  quantity  of  water  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vefuvius ; by  means  of  which  Al- 
phonfo  II.  in  1442,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
city. 

A French  calculator  computed,  in  the  year  1778, 
the  populoufnefs  of  this  city  at  230,000  inhabitants; 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  on  the  decline.  Dr. 
Moore  gives  it  at  350,000. — See  account  of  Italy,, 

II.  127. 

The  monafteries  and  convents  of  both  fexes  in 
this  city  are  computed  at  a hundred  and  forty-nine  ; 
befides  which  are  thirty-four  houfes  for  poor  boys, 
girls,  and  women  ; eleven  hofpitals,  five  feminaries 
for  ecclefiaftics,  four  capital  churches,  thirty-two 
parifh  churches,  feventy  other  churches  and  chapels, 
and  upward  of  a hundred  and  thirty  oratories  or 
chapels  of  religious  fraternities.  Moft  of  the  churches 
are  deficient  in  good  paintings  and  a fine  front,  and 
their  marble  monuments  are  not  of  thofe  magnificent 
large  dimenfions  that  ftrike  the  eye  with  fuch  fur- 
prife,  as  the  far  greater  part  do  in  Rome  ; but  every 
thing  elfe,  in  beauty  and  richnefs,  furpaffes  all  of  the 
kind  in  other  Catholic  countries,  the  value  of  the 
jewels  and  utenfils  of  the  altars  being  alone  eftimated 
at  feveral  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  it  in  fubjedlion,  are  five  caftles,  which  ac* 
cording  to  the  old  method,  confift  chiefly  of  very 
{Irons'  walls. 

O 

The  moft  remarkable  churches  and  convents  in 
this  city  are  the  following  : 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  affumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  though  a Gothic  ftrufture,  is 
very  fine.  On  the  high  altar  is  the  affumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Pietro  Perugino,  a painter,  who 
was  Raphael’s  mafter.  Fronting  the  altar  are  two 
pillars  of  red  jafper,  twelve  feet  high,  without  the 
pedeftals,  which  are  of  verde-antico.  In  the  chapel 
under  the  high  altar  are  fome  curious  works  in  mar- 
ble, as  feftoons,  foliages,  birds,  children,  and  an- 
gels, which  are  by  fome  attributed  to  Michael  An- 
gelo, who  alfo  cut  the  tranfparent  alabafter  ftatue  of 
cardinal  Oliverio  Caraffa,  the  founder  of  this  chapel, 
which  is  placed  behind  the  altar.  The  pavement  is 
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inl.iid  with  verde-antico,  jafper,  giallo-antico,  and 
porphyry.  The  remains  of  St.  Januarius  have  been 
removed  from  the  church  dedicated  to  that  iaint, 
without  the  walls,  to  this  fubterraneous  chapel.  The 
late  emperor  offered  at  his  fhrine  twelve  filver  eagles, 
in  the  heads  of  which  are  twelve  lamps  kept  conti- 
nually burning,  and  one  hundred  fcudi  a year  are  ap- 
pointed for  fupplying  them  with  oil.  The  moft  re- 
markable chapel  in  this  cathedral  is  that  called  il 
Tefero,  the  architecture  of  which  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. It  contains  {'even  altars  of  the  fineft  marble, 
and  forty-two  pillars  of  brocatello.  Twenty-one 
large  bronze  images  of  faints,  each  valued  at  four 
thoufand  fcudi,  ftand  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  and  under  them  are  llxty  filver  buffs  of  fo 
many  faints.  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
Domenichino,  and  Permegiano  •,  but  their  works 
have  fuftered  much  by  earthquakes  that  have  da- 
maged the  cupola.  Behind  the  high  altar,  which  is 
detached  from  the  wall,  and  entirely  of  red  porphy- 
ry, is  the  fhrine  with  filver  doors,  where  they  pre- 
tend to  keep  St.  Januarius’s  head,  with  fome  of  his 
blood,  contained  in  two  cryftal  phials ; this  is  faid 
to  have  been  gathered  by  a woman  at  the  time  of 
martyrdom,  which  was  toward  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  Beiides  the  three  ftated  times  in  the  year 
for  expofing  thefe  relics  to  the  public  view,  viz.  on 
the  4th  of  May,  the  19th  of  September  and  the  16th 
of  December , the  like  is  done,  with  the  deepeft  hu- 
miliations, on  account  of  famine,  peftilence,  earth- 
quakes, or  any  other  public  calamity,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  require  the  interpofition  of  this  faint ; 
fuch  as  a very  violent  eruption  from  Mount  Vef le- 
vins. 

The  Roman  Catholics  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  what 
they  term  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  this  blood 
from  a folid  mafs  becomes  liquefied,  on  being  brought 
forth  in  folemn  pomp,  and  prcfented  by  the  arch- 
bilhop  before  the  head  of  the  faint.  Key  Her  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fubffance  in  the  phial  is  of  a brown- 
ifh  red,  and  looks  like  balfarn  of  Peru,  which,  he 
fays,  may  be  very  eafily  liquefied  ; (he  fhould  ra- 
ther have  faid,  is  always  liquid)  and  Addifon  calls 
it  “ one  of  the  moft  bungling  tricks  he  ever  law 
but  in  this  he  is  not  fupported  by  the  fentiments  of 
any  later  traveller.  Both  Mr.  Sharp  and  Dr.  Moore 
were  prefent  when  this  ceremony  was  performed. 
The  former  of  whom  fays,  that  the  fubffance  is  con- 
tained in  two  different  phials,  one  of  which  holds 
very  near  an  ounce  of  liquor,  the  other  only  a few 
drops.  Both  the  phials  very  much  refemble  the  la- 
dies fmelling  bottles  for  falts,  the  larger  being  a de- 
preffed  fpheroid,  the  fmaller  a narrow  cylindrical  one. 
They  are  contained  in  a golden  cafe,  between  two  cir- 
cular glaffes  of  about  three  inches  diameter,  by 
which  means,  when  it  is  held  up  againft  the  light, 
or  a candle  is  placed  behind  it,  the  fpeftator  fees 
clearly  the  bottles  and  their  contents.  The  fame 
writer  defcribes  it  as  a congealed  fubffance  (not  un- 
like a lump  of  Spanijl)  fnuft)  which  melts  either  from 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  the  candies,  or  the  atmofphere  ; 


or  it  is  poffible  it  may  be  of  a nature  to  be  liquefied 
by  fome  chemical  fluid  poured  upon  it  a few  minutes 
before  it  is  expofed  to  the  public.  The  operation  of 
liquefying  is  generally  performed  in  8,  i<3,  15,  or  20 
minutes  -,  but  when  Mr.  Sharp  faw  it,  the  time  taken 
up  in  effefling  it  was  an  hour  and  a half.  It  appeared 
by  the  thermometer,  that  the  weather  was  colder 
that  morning  than  it  had  been  any  day  during  the  win- 
ter, (he  faw  it  in  December ) from  which  he  concludes, 
that  the  liquefaftion  is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mofphere. Letters  from  Italy , p.  119. — Dr.  Moore 
aflerts,  that  this  congealed  mafs  has  fometimes  been 
found  in  a liquid  ftate  before  it  was  touched  by  the 
■prieff,  or  brought  near  the  head  of  the  faint,  and 
on  other  occafions  it  has  remained  folid  when  brought 
before  him,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
prieff  to  melt  it  ; “ which,”  fays  he,  “ gives  reafon 
**  to  believe,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe, 
“ when  this  miracle,  or  trick,  call  it  which  you 
tf  pleafe,  was  firft  exhibited,  the  principle  on  which 
« it  depends  has  fomehow  or  other  been  loft,  and  is 
“ not  now  underftood  fully,  even  by  the  priefts 
“ themfelves,  or  elfe  they  are  not  now  fo  expert  as 
« formerly  in  preparing  the  fubffance  which  repre- 
« fents  the  faint’s  blood,  fo  as  to  make  it  remain 
« folid  when  it  ought,  and  liquefy  the  inftant  it  is 
« required.”  Account  of  Italy  II.  280. 

At  the  ceremony  which  Dr.  Moore  was  witnefe 
to,  the  blood  did  not  liquefy  for  aconfiderable  time; 
and  a gentleman  who  was  clofe  to  the  phial  told  him, 
that  it  really  did  not  liquefy  at  all,  which  he  was  eye- 
witnefs  to,  but  the  people  were  cajoled  into  a belief 
that  it  did,  by  the  archbiihop  and  a monk,  who 
played  the  iecond  part  in  this  farce.  Whilft  the 
matter  remained  in  fufpenfe,  the  paflions  of  fome 
of  the  rabble  without  doors  took  a different  turn 
from  fear  and  apprelienfion,  which,  in  general,  had 
feized  thofe  within  : inffead  of  l'orrow,  they  were 
filled  with  rage  and  indignation  at  the  faint’s  obfti- 
nacy  : they  put  him  in  mind  of  the  zeal  with  which 
he  was  adored  by  people  of  all  ranks  in  Naples ; of 
the  honors  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  that 
he  was  refpeifted  by  them  more  than  in  any  o*Ter 
country  upon  earth  ; and  fome  went  fo  far  as  to  call 
him  an  old,  ungrateful,  yellow-faced  ral'cal  for  his 
obftinacy.  Account  of  Italy,  II.  287. 

M.  de  la  Condamine  has  accounted  for  the  whole 
juggle  upon  mechanical  principles,  in  a paper  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris ; in  which  he  fays,  that  whilft  he  was  at 
Naples,  in  a vifit  which  he  paid  to  the  Margravine 
of  Bareith , a phial  was  brought,  which  appeared  to 
be  half  filled  with  a grey-coloured  fixed  mafs  or 
pafte,  and  its  fides  tarnifhed  with  duff.  On  fhaking 
it  the  pafte  became  liquid  and  melted,  fometimes 
only  partially  ; after  fometime  it  grew  fixed  again. 
This  phial,  he  fays,  he  examined  very  minutely. 
Beneath  it  were  two  fmall  cones,  which  were  hollow, 
and  one  of  them  moveable.  The  keeper  of  this 
wonderful  phial  informed  M.  de  la  Condamine,  that 
the  duft  obfervable  in  it  was  an  amalgama  of  mercu- 
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ry,  lead,  tin,  and  bifmuth,  the  latter  of  which  pre- 
vented the  other  ingredients  from  becoming  a fixed 
pafle,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  a powder ; and  in  a 
circular  channel,  concealed  in  the  mounting  of  the 
phial,  was  contained  fome  running  quick-filver, 
which,  by  fhaking,  infinuated  itfelf  in  a greater  or 
lefs  quantity,  and  liquefied  the  amalgama. 

This  pretended  miracle  is  not  however  peculiar 
to  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  for  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift,  St  Stephen,  St.  Pantaleon,  St.  Vitus, 
and  St.  Patrizia,  exhibit  the  like  fpe&acle  in 
other  churches  at  Naples , where  fiich  relics  are 
kept,  and  generally  on  the  days  dedicated  to  thofe 
faints. 

In  the  area  before  the  cathedral  ftands  a fine  mar- 
ble obelifk,  on  which  is  erected  a brafs  ftatue  of  St. 
Januarius,  with  a Latin  inlcription  to  the  following 
purport : “EreCted  by  the  city  of  Naples , out  of  grati- 
“ tude  to  St.  Januarius,  the  ever  propitious  andpow- 
“ erful  protestor  of  his  native  city  and  the  whole 
“ kingdom.”  This  obeliik  is  annually  illuminated  on 
the  nineteenth  of  September , with  a fplendor  hardly 
to  be  conceived,  while  a numerous  band  of  mufic 
play  by  it,  and  all  the  guns  in  the  feveral  forts  are 
fired  on  the  occafion. 

The  hol'pital  called  la  Cafa  Santa,  belonging  to 
this  church,  was  once  the  beft  endowed  of  any  in  the 
whole  world,  its  annual  income  amounting,  according 
to  fome,  to  a million  of  feudi,  or  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  The  children 
maintained  here  are  generally  about  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  in  number.  The  boys  are  brought 
up  to  handicraft  trades,  and  fome  even  to  the  church. 
The  girls,  as  they  grow  up,  according  to  their  ca- 
pacities, or  inclinations,  do  the  work  of  the  hofpitals, 
are  employed  in  the  inftruCtion  of  the  children,  en- 
tered into  a convent,  or  married,  and  had  formerly 
a portion  of  one  or  two  hundred  ducats.  The  young 
women  married  from  this  houfe,  in  cafe  they  are  left 
widows  in  necefiitous  circumftances,  or  forfaken  by 
their  hufbands  ; or  if  the  marriage,  without  any  fault 
of  theirs,  proves  unfortunate,  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
admitted, and  have  a particular  apartment  allowed 
them.  The  annual  amount  of  the  dowries  to  other 
women,  with  which  this  houfe  is  charged,  by  feveral 
ancient  legacies  and  foundations,  was  at  leaft  eighteen 
thoufand  ducats  ; there  being  many  noble  families 
whole  daughters  at  their  marriage  received  two  or 
three  thoufand  dollars  from  this  hofpital.  The  phy- 
fi.ians,  furgeons,  apothecaries,  fervants,  &c.  flood 
the  houfe  annually  in  fourteen  thoufand  ducats. 

To  the  Cafa  Santa  belong  four  other  hofpitals,  one 
of  which  is  at  Puzzuolo , and  another  at  Tritoli,  where 
great  numbers  of  patients  are  fent  every  fummer  to 
the  warm  baths  and  fudatories,  and  there  provided 
w.th  food,  lodging,  and  neceflary  attendance. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  hofpital  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  it  proved  a bankrupt  for 
above  five  millions  of  ducats  ; on  which  account,  till 
the  debts  are  dilcharged,  the  revenue  is  affigned  over 
to  the  creditors,  allowing  only  forty-two  thoufand 
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ducats  a year  for  the  fupport  of  the  hofpital,  the 
church,  and  the  convent.  This  has  reduced  the 
girls  portions  from  two  hundred  ducats  to  fifty,  and 
the  other  expences  have  fullered  a proportionable  di- 
minution. 

The  fpacious  convent  of  St.  Martino  is  every  where 
full  of  curious  and  magnificent  pieces.  The  Nativity 
is  a moll  exquilite  piece,  done  by  Guido : the  four 
pictures  of  the  Laft  Supper  are  by  the  hands  of  Efpag- 
nolet,  Annibal  Caracci,  Paul  Verronefe,  and  Maffi- 
mo;  befides  which,  there  are  many  other  pieces  of 
great  value,  and  in  particular  the  famous  crucifixion 
by  Michael  Angelo,  done,  as  it  is  faid,  to  the  life, 
after  a peafant,  who  for  that  purpofe  was  murdered 
by  the  painter  : it  is  of  wood,  and  not  above  half  a 
foot  high.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  head  is  upright, 
which  does  not  look  very  like  the  pofture  of  an  ex- 
piring perfon.  The  pavement  of  the  cloylfer,  which 
is  a hundred  paces  fquare,  is  of  marble  inlaid  in 
boughs  and  fuch-like  ornaments  ; and  the  four  galle- 
ries are  fupported  by  fixty  pillars,  each  of  one  entire 
piece  of  the  bell  white  marble  of  Carrara.  Every 
fryar  has  his  own  chamber,  clofet,  library,  and  little 
garden ; and  the  prior’s  lodgings  are  fit  for  the  re- 
ception of  a prince. 

The  number  of  priefts,  monks,  and  eccleliaftics  of 
all  the  various  orders  that  fwarm  in  the  city  of  Naples , 
is  prodigious,  and  the  revenues  appropriated  for  their 
ufe  are  as  ample.  Dr.  Moore  fays,  he  was  allured 
that  the  clergy  are  in  pofieffionof  conliderably  above 
one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  kingdom  -v 
over  and  above  what  fome  particular  orders  among 
them  acquire  by  begging  for  the  ufe  of  their  convents, 
and  what  is  gotten  in  legacies  by  the  addrefs  and  af- 
fiduities  of  the  whole.  The  unproductive  wealth 
which  is  lodged  in  the  churches  and  the  convents  of 
this  city  amounts  alfo  ta  an  amazing  value.  “ Not 
to  be  compared,”  fays  the  fame  writer,  “ to  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Rome , in  point  of  archi- 
tecture, thofe  in  Naples  furpals  them  in  riches,  in  the 
value  of  their  jewels,  and  in  the  quantity  of  filver 
and  gold  crucifixes,  veflels  and  implements  of  various 
kinds.”  He  adds,  “ I have  often  heard  them  efti- 
mated  at  a fum  fo  enormous  as  to  furpafs  all  credi- 
bility. This  wealth,  whatever  it  amounts  to,  is  of  as 
little  ufe  to  the  kingdom,  as  if  it  Itill  remained  in  the 
mines  of  Peru,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  furely  af- 
fords as  little  comfort  to  the  clergy  and  monks  as 
to  any  other  part  of  the  community  ; for  though  it 
belongs  to  their  church  or  their  convent,  yet  it  can 
no  more  be  converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  and 
monks  of  fuch  churches  and  convents,  than  to  the 
tradefmen  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  ftreets.  For  this 
reafon,”  continues  he,  “ I am  a good  deal  furprifed 
that  no  pretext  or  fubterfuge  has  been  found,  no  ex- 
pedient fallen  on,  no  treaty  or  convention  made,  for 
appropriating  a part  of  this  wealth  at  leaft  to  the  ufe 
of  fome  fet  of  people  or  other.  If  the  clergy  were 
to  lay  their  hands  on  it,  this  might  be  found  fault  of 
by  the  King ; and  if  he  ftiould  attempt  to  take  any 
part  of  it  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  the  clergy 
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would  undoubted!)'  mile  a clamour  ; and  if  both  unit- 
ed, the  Pope  would  think  he  had  a right  to  pro- 
nounce lus  veto  : but  if  all  thefe  three  could  come  to 
a good  underftanding,  and  fettle  their  proportions,  I 
am  apt  to  think  a partition  might  be  made  as  quietly 
as  that  of  Poland.” 

Travels  into  Italy , II.  ijS. 

The  univerfity  of  Naples  was  founded  in  1224  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  the  univerfity,  or  pa- 
lace of  Degli  Studii  Publici,  founded  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century  by  count  Lemos,  would,  if  it  was 
finilhed,  be  the  fineft  fcholaftic  ftru&ure  in  Italy. 

The  fuburb  of  Chiaia,  or  Spiaggia,  lies  along  the 
fea-fhore,  and  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  parts  in  the 
city  •,  and  on  that  account  fome  hundreds  of  coaches 
reiort  thither  in  an  evening. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Naples  without  mention- 
ing the  catacombs,  which  the  vulgar  imagine  were 
the  wmrk  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  and  ferved  as 
retreats  in  time  of  perfecution  ; but  this  opinion  is 
confuted  by  their  being  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock, 
and  its  being  impoffible  to  accomplifh  them  clandes- 
tinely and  without  immenfe  charges  ; and  confequent- 
ly  they  could  never  be  the  work  of  the  Chriftians 
while  the  Pagans  had  the  fuperiority.  The  galleries, 
or  paflages,  are  here  loftier  and  wider  than  thofe  of 
Rome;  they  are  generally  arched,  and  fo  broad  that 
fix  perfons  may  walk  a-breaft  : and  here  is  one  parti- 
cular vault  of  fuch  a height,  that  the  roof  cannot  be 
difcerned  by  the  light  of  flambeaux  carried  into  it. 
The  catacombs  muft  have  been  extremely  loathfome, 
if,  as  fome  have  imagined,  the  dead  bodies  that  lay 
in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches  •,  but  this  was 
not  the  cafe.  They  were  depofited  in  cavities  on 
both  fides  of  the  vaults,  four  or  five,  one  over  ano- 
ther ; and  thefe  cavities  were  clofed  up  with  a mar- 
ble flab  or  tile  cemented  with  mortar.  St.  Proculus’s 
fepulchre  appears  to  have  had  a kind  of  Mofaic  work 
on  its  covering,  for  at  one  end  of  it  are  feveral  fmall 
pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after  that  manner ; 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  all  adorned  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  dead.  It  is  indeed  furprifing  to 
find  fuch  a multitude  of  niches  unftopped  ; but  they 
were  probably  opened  by  thofe  who  were  in  queft  of 
fome  fuppofed  treafure. 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  among  the  curiofities  of 
Naples , the  manner  of  furni firing  that  city  with 
fnow,  which  they  there  ufe  inftead  of  ice,  becaufe 
they  fuppofe  it  fooner  cools  any  liquor.  There  is  a 
great  quantity  of  it  annually  confumed ; for  they 
drink  very  few  liquors,  and  not  even  water  without 
it  : thus  it  is  ufed  by  every  body  from  the  higheft  to 
the  loweft,  fo  that  a fcarcity  of  fnow  would  occafion 
a mutiny,  as  much  as  a dearth  of  corn  in  any  other 
country.  To  prevent  this,  the  king  of  Spain  fold 
the  monopoly  of  it  to  certain  perfons,  who  are  oblig*- 
ed  to  furnifh  the  city  with  it  all  the  year  round,  at 
fo  much  the  pound.  For  this  purpofe  they  make  ufe 
of  a high  mountain  at  about  eighteen  miles  diftance, 


in  which  they  have  feveral  pits.  There  they  employ 
many  poor  people,  at  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year* 
to  roll  in  vaft  balls  of  fnow,  which  they  ram  toge- 
ther; and  from  thefe  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  effec- 
tually excluded.  Out  of  thefe  refervoirs  of  fnow 
they  cut  large  lumps,  as  they  have  occafion  for  them, 
and  fend  them  on  affes  to  the  fea-fide,  where  they 
are  carried  off  in  boats,  and  diftributed  to  feveral 
fhops  at  a fettled  price,  from  which  the  whole  city  of 
Naples  is  fop  plied. 

While  the  banditti  continued  their  diforders  in  this 
kingdom,  they  frequently  put  the  fnow-merchants 
under  contribution,  and  threatened  them,  if  they 
proved  tardy  in  their  payments,  to  deftroy  the  maga- 
zines ; which,  it  is  faid,  they  might  eafily  have  done, 
by  the  infufion  of  fome  barrels  of  oil. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  natural  and  artificial  Curiofities,  and  principal 
Places  in  the  Terra  di  Lavora  ; particularly  the 
Grotto  of  Paufilipo,  the  Tomb  of  Virgil,  the  Suda- 
tories of  St.  Germano,  the  Grotto  del  Cani,  the 
remarkable  Valley  of  Solfatara,  the  Ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum, the  Cities  of  Puzzuolo  and  Capua  ; the  mo- 
dern Palace  of  Cafl'erta  ; with  feveral  remarkably 
Lakes,  is'c. 

“ Here,  wherefo’er  I turn  my  ravifh’d  eyes, 

Gay  gilded  fcenes  and  fhining  profpetts  rife  ; 

Poetic  fields  encompafs  me  around, 

And  ftill  I feem  to  tread  on  claffic  ground  ; 

For  here  the  Mule  fo  oft  her  harp  has  ftrung* 

That  not  a mountain  rears  its  head  unfung : 
Renown’d  in  verfe  each  fhady  thicket  grows, 

And  ev’ry  ftream  in  heav’nly  numbers  flows.” 

Addifon’s  Letter  from  Italy. 

O N the  road  from  the  beautiful  fuburb  of 
Chiaia  is  the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  which  the  com- 
mon people  of  Naples  believe  to  have  been  formed  by 
magic,  and  that  Virgil  was  the  magician.  “ To 
form  a juft  idea  of  this  place,”  fays  Addifon,  “ the 
reader  muft  imagine  a vaft  rock  undermined,  with  a 
paflage  and  highway  through  it,  near  as  long  and  as 
broad  as  the  mall  in  St.  James’s  park.  This  fubter- 
raneous  paflage  is  much  improved  fince  Seneca  gave 
fo  bad  a character  of  it.  The  entrance  at  both  ends 
is  higher  than  the  middle,  and  finks  by  degrees  to 
throw  in  more  light  upon  the  reft,  each  entrance  be- 
ing about  eighty  or  a hundred  feet  high.  Toward 
the  middle  are  two  large  funnels,  bored  through  the 
roof  of  the  cavern,  to  let  in  fight  and  frefh  air.  The 
bottom  of  it  is  paved  with  broad  ftones  like  the  ftreets 
of  Naples , and  is  cleaned  feveral  times  in  a year,  and 
then  it  is  pretty  free  from  duft  ; but  as  it  is  a road 
extremely  frequented,  this  convenience  is  of  no  long 
duration.  As  the  breadth  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  feet,  there  is  fufficient  room  for  two  carriages 
to  pafs  each  other.  Near  the  middle  of  it  is  an  ora- 
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tory  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  a lamp  continually 
burning  in  it.  This  is  certainly  a very  ancient  work 
of  art ; yet  there  are  no  vaft  heaps  of  Hones  to  be 
feen  about  the  mountain,  though  the  great  quantities 
of  them  could  not  certainly  be  concealed,  had  they 
not  been  confumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Na- 
pier. This  confirmed  me,”  fays  Mr.  Addiion,  “ in 
a conjecture  which  I made  at  the  firft  fight  of  this 
fubterraneous  paffage,  that  it  was  originally  not  lo 
much  deligned  for  a highway,  as  for  a quarry  of 
ftone;  but  that  the  inhabitants,  finding  a double  ad- 
vantage by  it,  hewed  it  into  the  prdent  form.  The 
fame  defign  was  perhaps  the  original  of  the  Sybil’s 
grotto,  confidering  the  prodigious  multitude  of  pa- 
laces that  Hood  in  its  neighbourhood.” 

In  this  mountain  they  fhew  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
Indeed  Mr.  Addiion  aflerts,  that  this  celebrated  poet 
was  buried  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city  ; but  he  does 
not  mention  the  reafons  which  induced  him  to  make 
the  afiertion  ; and  Dr.  Moore  ceniures  this  conduct, 
as  tending  to  deftroy  that  pleafing  enthufiafm  which 
a man  of  claffical  tafte  would  feel  when  viewing  the 
fpot  which  he  believed  to  contain  the  allies  of  lb 
great  a poet. 

On  leaving  the  grotto  of  Paufillpo , you  turn  off  on 
the  right  hand  into  a very  pleai'ant  road,  which  run- 
ning between  fine  vineyards,  leads  to  the  lake  of 
Agnano , which  is  almoft  a perfeCl  circle,  about  an 
Italian  mile  in  circumference.  At  high  water,  in 
fome  parts  of  it,  is  feen  a llrong  ebullition.  On  ap- 
proaching near  it  one  is  fenfible  of  the  motion  of  the 
water,  which  poflibly  proceeds  from  the  afcent  of  the 
effluvia.  The  tenches  and  eels  in  this  lake  have  in 
winter  a very  good  flavour,  but  in  fummer  are  not 
•eatable ; which  is  in  lome  meafure  imputed  to  the 
great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  brought  thither 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  is  foaked  in 
the  water  for  the  purpofe  of  mellowing  it. 

Near  this  lake  Hand  the  fudatories  of  St.  Germa- 
no,  which  coniift  of  leveral  apartments  built  with 
ftone,  where  the  heat  and  fulphureous  vapours  iffu- 
ing  from  the  earth  foon  caule  a profufe  lweat  : in 
fome  places  the  wall  is  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear 
it,  and  yet  the  heat  is  fupportable  in  the  hotteft 
room,  efpecially  if  you  iloop  toward  the  ground. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  made  on  the  baths  of  Tri- 
toli.  The  patients  are  put  into  rooms  of  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaint ; and  in  the  fudatories  of  St.  Germano,  which 
are  faid  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  gout,  debilities, 
inward  heats,  &c.  they  never  Hay  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  at  a time. 

Within  an  hundred  paces  of  thefe  falubrious  fuda- 
tories, is  a fmall  natural  cavern  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Grotto  del  Cani,  or  the  Dog’s  grotto,  that 
animal  being  generally  chofen  to  prove  the  furprifing 
effect  of  the  vapour  in  this  cavity.  It  is  about  twelve 
feet  in  length,  five  broad,  and  fix  high,  and  is  fa- 
inous  for  the  poifonous  fleams  which  rife  above  its 
furface.  The  Tides  of  the  grotto  are  marked  with 
green  as  far  as  the  vapour  reaches.  The  common  ex- 
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periments  are,  holding  the  dog  with  his  nofe  in  the 
vapour,  by  which  means  he  foon  lofes  all  figns  of  life  ; 
but  on  his  being  carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown 
into  a neighbouring  lake,  if  he  is  not  quite  dead,  he 
immediately  recovers.  A torch  dipt  into  the  vapour 
goes  out  iri  a moment,  Tiiuff  and  all  ; and  within  it 
a piftol  will  not  take  fire.  Mr.  Addifon  fplit  a reed, 
and  laid  a train  of  gunpowder  in  the  channel  of  it ; 
then  placing  one  end  of  the  reed  above  the  vapour, 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  found  that  the  vapour 
could  not  intercept  the  train,  nor  hinder  it  from 
running  to  the  very  end  ; and,  by  repeating  the  ex- 
periment, he  fo  far  diffipated  the  vapour  that  he  could 
eafily  let  off  a piftol  in  it.  A viper  being  put  in  it 
fuftained  the  vapour  nine  minutes,  and  the  fecond 
time  ten  : but  on  its  being  brought  out  after  the  firft 
trial,  it  took  fuch  a vaft  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs, 
that  it  (welled  nearly  twice  as  big  as  before  ; and  up- 
on this  extraordinary  ftock  of  air  it  perhaps  lived  a 
minute  longer  than  before.  Dt.  Connor  attributes 
the  extinction  of  lights,  and  the  death  of  animals  in 
this  grotto  to  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  caufed 
by  the  heat  and  eruption  of  the  {teams.  “ The  heat 

is,  however,  very  inconfiderable  ; but  to  fatisfy  my- 
felf,”  fays  Addifon,  “ I placed  a thin  vial,  well 
{topped  with  wax,  within  the  finoke  of  the  vapour, 
which  certainly  would  have  burft  in  an  air  fo  rarefied 
as  to  kill  a dog,  or  quench  a torch  ; but  nothing  fol- 
lowed upon  it.  However,  to  remove  all  farther 
doubt,  I borrowed  a vveather-glafs,  and  fixed  it  in 
the  grotto  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  ftagnum  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  vapour;  but,  after  half  an 
hour’s  handing  in  it,  I could  not  perceive  that  the 
quick-filver  funk.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  this 
vapour  is  fulphureous,  but  I could  fee  no  reafon  for 
fuch  a fuppofition  : upon  my  dipping  my  hand  into 

it,  it  left  no  fmell  upon  it ; and  though  I put  a whole 
bundle  of  lighted  brimftone  matches  into  the  finoke, 
they  all  inftantly  went  out,  as  if  immerfed  in  water.” 

Solfatara  is  a little  valley,  which,  together  with 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  is  of  a yellowifli  colour, 
with  finoke  iffuing  from  feveral  parts.  Upon  widen- 
ing the  holes  from  whence  it  proceeds,  and  digging 
to  fome  depth,  the  heat  foon  becomes  fo  excefftve, 
that  there  is  no  approaching  them.  The  fiones  that 
lie  round  fuch  openings  are  in  a continual  agitation, 
and  upon  throwing  to  the  ground  a handful  of  fin  all 
pieces  of  money,  fome  are  toffed  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  in  the  air.  Even  in  fome  places  the  mere  exha- 
lations without  fmoke  continually  throw  up  the  fand, 
and  keep  it  fufpended.  Thus  this  valley  may  be 
deemed  the  miniature  of  Vefuvius ; and  though  that 
mountain  is  upward  of  eight  miles  diftant,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a fubterraneous  communication  between 
it  and  this  valley,  it  being;  obferved,  the  thicker  the 
fmoke  is  here,  the  more  quiet  Vefuvius  is;  and  the 
more  violent  the  eruptions  of  the  latter,  the  Ids 
fmoke  is  obferved  to  proceed  from  SAfitara.  The 
ground  is  almoft  every  where  hollow ; for  if  a ftone 
be  thrown  upon  it,  a long  fubterraneous  echo  enfues; 
but  if  a large  ftone  be  caft  into  one  of  the  holes  that 
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have  been  dug,  the  noife  is  almoft  as  great  as  that  of 
thunder.  Here  are  prepared  fulphur,  vitriol  of  a fap- 
phire  colour,  efteemed  better  than  that  of  Rome , and 
likewife  alum  to  the  greateft  perfection.  The  large 
leaden  kettles  ufed  in  this  operation,  are  not  heated  by 
any  lire  of  wood  or  coals,  but  only  by  the  natural 
h°at  of  holes  in  the  ground  over  which  they  are 
placed.  The  people  in  general  believe  that  thefe 
apertures  are  (piracies,  if  not  of  hell,  at  lead  of  pur- 
gatory • and  it  is  pretended  that  gholts  often  appear 
in  thefe  parts,  making  dreadful  lamentations. 

The  church  of  the  above  convent  is  built  on  the 
fpot  where  St.  Januarius  is  faid  to  have  been  behead- 
ed, about  the  end  of  the  3d  century;  and  there  is 
always  a great  heat  felt  in  the  church,  which  is  prin- 
cipally emitted  from  fome  holes  near  fhe  high  altar. 
A great  quantity  of  falt-petre  is  to  be  feen  on  the 
walls  of  the  veftry.  That  the  monks  may  be  pro- 
vided with  cool  and  wholefome  water,  their  refervoir 
hands  upon  a pillar  enclofed  with  a wall,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  warm  and  fulphureous  exhalations. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  valley,  are  a great 
number  of  fubterranean  palTages  that  have  a commu- 
nication with  each  otner,  and  feem  to  have  been  fo 
many  refervoirs  of  water  for  the  old  city  of  Puteoli, 
which  extended  to  this  valley,  as  appears  from  an 
amphitheatre  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  anciently 
flood  in  the  midft  of  that  city. 

Portici,  a village  near  Vefuvius , and  between  fe- 
ven  and  eight  miles  from  Naples , where  a royal  pa- 
lace was  built  by  the  prefent  king  of  'Spain,  when 
k:  g of  the  Two  Sicilies,  has  a valuable  mufeum  of 
antiquities. 

At  a final  I difbmce  from  Portici  anciently  flood  the 
u of  Heraclia  or  Herculaneum,  which  in  the 
' N ro  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
nv.i  5,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus, 

, as  overwhelmed  by  a ftream  of  the  lava 
from  , u-vius . 

Abbe  Winkleman  afferts,  that  the  modern 
rib  ; ry  of  Herculaneum  was  occafioned  by  the  fink- 
; well,  in  the  year  1706,  by  the  prince  d’Elbeuf. 
L'Le  work  having  been  carried  on  to  the  natural 
mould,  they  found,  under  the  alhes  of  Vefuvius,  three 
large  ftatues  of  women,  which  were  claimed  by  the 
Aujlrian  viceroy,  and  placed  at  Vienna , in  the  garden 
of  prince  Eugene.  Farther  fearches  having  been 
made,  at  a conftderable  expence,  (lately  buildings 
made  their  appearance  ; and  from  among  the  rubbifh 
were  taken  a multiplicity  of  valuable  antiquities  ; as, 
paintings,  ftatues,  buftoes,  books,  furniture,  and  va- 
rious utenfils  Thefearch  is  ftill  continued. 

According  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  fttuated  on  a 
neck  of  land,  which  ran  out  into  the  fea  ; and  Abbe 
"Winkleman  obferves,  in  his  letter  to  Count  Bruhl, 
that,  being  nearly  on  a level  with  the  fea,  the  water 
mull  have  been  raifed,  and  not  the  ground  funk,  as 
appears  by  the  buildings  ftill  remaining  in  their  origi- 
nal pofition  ; and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  learned  an- 
tiquary, that  Herculaneum  was  not  buried  under  the 


lava,  but  that  it  was  firft  covered  with  afhes,  and 
then  with  water  ; the  former  being  fo  hot  as  to  burn 
the  timber  upon  the  ground  into  charcoal  and  that 
the  city  being  firft  buried  in  thefe  afhes,  and  after- 
ward flooded  by  an  inundation,  was  at  length  cover- 
ed by  the  lava,  which  formed  a kind  of  cruft  over  all, 
which  did  not  happen  either  to  Pompeii  or  Stabia,  to 
which  the  lava  did  not  reach,  and  which  are  there- 
fore covered  only  with  a kind  of  light  afhes,  fuch  as 
is  found  under  the  lava  of  Herculaneum.  As  very  few 
dead  bodies  have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  it  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  efcape  ; and 
as  few  moveables  of  value  have  been  found,  (the 
whole  confifting  of  fome  gold  medals  and  engraved 
ftones),  it  is  alfo  probable  that  they  had  fufficient  time 
to  carry  off  their  effects.  A theatre  has  been  difeo- 
vered  capacious  enough  to  contain  30,500  perfons, 
exclulive  of  thole  in  the  arena.  Near  the  theatre  was 
a temple,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercu- 
les. The  Abbe  Winckleman  reckons  up  more  than 
a thoufand  paintings,  fome  large  and  fome  finall. — 
Thefe  paintings  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  in  water 
colours,  but  in  diftemper ; the  firl't  being  mixed  up 
with  gum,  whereas  the  other  is  mixed  up  with  fize 
and  water,  and  thereby  fitted  for  large  works  ; and 
in  this  manner  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  are  executed. 
Among  the  buffs  of  marble,  which  are  deferibed  by 
Winkleman,  are,  an  Archimedes,  and  a very  fine 
Agrippina  the  elder.  Some  of  the  buffs  are  known 
by  the  names  written  under  them,  particularly  an 
Epicurus,  an  Hermachus,  a Zeno,  and  two  Demoft- 
henes.  The  manuferipts. which  have  been  found  here 
are  all  written  on  the  papyrus  or  reed  of  Egypt : they 
are  very  numerous,  amounting  to  1000.  Father  Pi- 
aggi,  a Genoefe , has  been  for  fome  years  employed  by 
the  king  of  Spain  in  unrolling  and  copying  thefe  cu- 
riofities,  but  the  procefs  is  incredibly  tedious  ; and 
although  twenty  years  have  elapled  (1786)  fince  this 
letter  was  written,  not  a fingle  acquilition  leems  to 
have  been  made  to  the  treafure  of  ancient  learning, 
although  an  academy  has  been  inftituted  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  and  deferibing 
the  treatifes.  Such  of  thefe  manuferipts  as  had 
been  unrolled  during  the  life-time  of  the  Abbe,  had 
all  the  words  written  in  capital  letters,  and  feparated 
neither  by  points  nor  commas.  Over  fome  works, 
there  are  marks  which  are  now  entirely  unknown. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  fouth  eaft  from  Na- 
ples is  Puzzuolo,  the  ancient  Puteoli , which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  was  a considerable  city,  but  at 
prefent  is  only  a fmall  town  on  a bay,  where  the 
great  quantity  of  beautiful  ftones  and  gems  caff  up  by 
the  fea,  afford  a fufficient  proof  of  its  former  fplendor 
and  magnificence. 

The  cathedral  is  built  with  large  blocks  of  marble, 
and  was  converted  from  a pagan  temple  into  a Chrif- 
tian  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Proculus  and  St.  Janua- 
rius, whofe  ftatues  of  marble  ftand  in  the  middle  of 
the  church.  On  the  high  altar  the  beheading  of  St. 
Januarius  is  extremely  well  painted. 

This 
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This  city  values  itfelf  on  its  having  been  honoured 
with  the  firffc  Chriftian  community  in  Italy,  St.  Paul, 
in  his  journey  to  Rome,  having  found  brethren  there. 

The  Lucrine  lake,  famous  among  the  Romans 
for  its  fine  oyfters,  and  great  abundance  of  other  filh, 
lies  near  the  lhore,  and  at  prefent  is  very  fmall,  it  hav- 
ing been  for  the  moft  part  dried  up  by  a new  moun- 
tain which  rofe  inftantaneoufiy  in  the  night,  between 
the  tyth  and  20th  of  September  1 538,  during  an  earth- 
quake which  caufed  a terrible  devaluation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  fubterraneous  fire,  after  mak- 
ing a wide  chafm,  ejetfted  fuch  a quantity  of  ftones, 
allies,  fulphur,  and  land,  as  within  twenty-four  hours 
formed  this  mountain ; the  perpendicular  height  of 
which  is  not  lei's  than  four  hundred  rods,  and  the  cir- 
cumference three  Italian  miles. 

The  lake  of  Averno  lies  in  a narrow  valley,  and  is 
nearly  of  the  famefize  as  the  lake  of  Agnatio  ; but  its 
water  has  not  the  quality  afcribed  to  it  by  Virgil,  and 
other  authors,  who  reprefented  its  poil'onous  exhala- 
tions as  almoft  inftantaneoufiy  killing  the  birds  that 
attempted  to  fly  over  it.  At  prefent  fowls  are  obferv- 
ed  not  only  to  harbour  about,  but  even  to  fwim  upon 
it  ; it  is  flocked  with  filh,  and  the  land  all  around 
produces  fine  fruit  and  excellent  wine.  As  the  woods 
with  which  this  lake  was  furrounded,  in  the  time 
when  Virgil  lived,  might  poflibly  render  the  fpot 
very  unhealthy,  Auguftus  caufed  them  to  be  cut  down, 
and  the  poet,  probably  to  do  future  honour  to  the 
emperor,  heightened  the  malignity  of  the  fpot  with 
all  the  powers  of  poetic  imagery,  and  placed  the  cave 
through  which  his  hero  defcended  into  the  infernal 
regions,  in  the  recedes  of  thefe  woods.  iEn.  vi.  238 — 
242. 

And  here  th’  accefs  a gloomy  grove  defends ; 

And  here  th’  unnavigable  lake  extends, 

O’er  whofe  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light. 

No  bird  prefumes  to  fleer  his  airy  flight  ; 

Such  deadly  flenches  from  the  depth  arife, 

And  fteaming  fulphur,  that  infeft  the  fkies. 

From  hence  the  Grecian  bards  their  legends  make, 

And  give  the  name  Avernus  to  the  lake. 

Dryden. 

This  lake  is  in  fome  places  an  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  deep ; and  fome  old  walls  ftanding  near  it,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  a temple  to  Apollo. 

In  the  fame  valley  is  the  entrance  into  the  grotto 
of  the  fibyl  Cumrea,  another  fable  of  the  fame  poet. 
It  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  after  one  enters,  ftooping 
very  low,  is  found  to  be  about  ten  feet  in  breadth, 
twelve  in  height,  and  feveral  hundred  paces  in  length. 

The  bay  between  Puzzuolo  and  Baia  is  about  a 
league  in  breadth  : in  crofiing  this  in  a boat  the  ruins 
called  Ponte  di  Caligula  prefent  themfelves : they 
were  fo  called  from  their  being  thought  the  remains 
of  a bridge  which  Caligula  attempted  to  build  acrofs 
the  bay.  They  are  by  others,  with  more  probability, 
thought  to  be  the  ruins  of  a mole,  built  with  arches. 
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Having  palled  over  this  gulf,  a new  field  of  curiofity 
prefents  itfelf:  the  baths  and  palace  of  Nero;  the 
tomb  of  Agrippina  ; the  temples  of  Venus,  of  1)  ana, 
and  of  Mercury  ; the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cu- 
meea  ; but  no  veftiges  now  remain  of  many  of  thofe 
magnificent  villas  which  adorned  this  curious  coaft  ; 
nor  even  of  the  town  of  Baia.  The  whole  of  this 
beauteous  bay,  formerly  the  feat  of  pleafure,  and  at 
one  period  the  moft  populous  of  any  in  Italy,  is  now 
very  thinly  inhabited  ; and  the  contrail:  is  ftiil  ftronger 
between  the  ancient  opulence  and  the  prefent  poverty, 
than  between  the  number  of  its  ancient  and  prefent 
inhabitants.  Moore’s  Travels,  II  300. 

Capua  is  now  a fmall  town  on  the  river  Volturno , 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Naples ; it  has  fome 
inconfiderable  fortifications,  and  feveral  fine  houfes 
and  churches.  The  prefent  town  was  built  in  the 
year  856,  and  in  86p  was  made  the  firft  archbifhop- 
ric  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  ancient  celebrat- 
ed city  of  Capua , which  vied  in  magnificence  with 
Rome  and  Carthage,  flood  two  Italian  miles  from  the 
modern,  and  out  of  its  ruins  was  built  the  market- 
town  of  St.  Maria,  in  the  environs  of  which  are  ftiil 
feen  the  remains  of  palaces,  temples,  and  other  build- 
ings,  particularly  a beautiful  amphitheatre  of  free- 
ftone. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  is  faid  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  luxuries  of  this  place  ; but  the  judicious 
Montefquieu  obferves,  that  “ the  Carthagenian  army, 
enriched  by  fo  many  victories,  would  have  found  a 
Capua  wherever  they  had  gone.  Whether  Capua 
brought  on  the  ruin  of  Hannibal  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Hannibal  occafioned  the  ruin  of 
Capua  I' 

“ The  country  between  Capua  and  Naples ,”  fays 
Dr.  Moore,  “ difplays  a varied  fcene  of  lavifh  ferti- 
lity, and  with  great  propriety  may  be  named  Campa- 
nia Felix,  if  the  richeft  and  moft  generous  foil,  with 
the  mildeft  and  moft  agreeable  climate,  were  fufficient 
to  render  the  inhabitants  of  a country  happy.”  Tra- 
vels into  Italy,  II.  120 — Mr.  Addifon  exprefies  a fen- 
timent  fimilar  to  our  more  modern  traveller  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  fmile, 

That  fhun  the  coaft  of  Britain’s  ftormy  ifle, 

Or  when  tranfplanted  and  preferv’d  with  care, 
Curfe  the  cold  clime,  and  ftarve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  taftes,  and  more  exalted  fcents : 

Ev’n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  fend  out  a rich  perfume. 

Bear  me,  fome  God,  to  Baia's  gentle  feats. 

Or  cover  me  in  Umbria’s  green  retreats  ; 

Where  weftern  gales  eternally  relide, 

And  all  the  feafons  lavifli  all  their  pride  : 

Blofloms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rife. 

And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confufion  lies. 
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On  the  plain  where  the  ancient  Capua  flood,  and 
fixteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Naples , is  the  fplendid 
palace  of  Casserta,  which  was  begun  in  the  year 
i 750,  after  a plan  of  Vanvitelli,  and  was  long  carried 
on,  and  is  probably  now  finiflied  by  bis  fon.  While 
the  prefent  king  of  Spa  hi  remained  at  Naples  there 
were  generally  2000  workmen  employed ; when  Dr. 
Moore  was  there,  in  the  year  177 6,  about  500  work- 
men were  engaged.  It  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the 
mod  fpacious  and  magnificent  palaces  in  Europe,  but 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom. 1 his  immenfe  pile  is  of  a rectangular  form, 
750  feet  Fmglijh  by  580,  about  112  feet  high,  com- 
prehending five  habitable  ftories,  which  contain  fuch 
a number  of  apartments  as  would  accommodate  the 
meft  numerous  court,  without  any  acceflory  building. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  this  palace  are  equally  ex- 
tenfive  and  magnificent  : a great  number  of  fine  fla- 
tties, mold  of  them  copies  from  the  beft  antiques, 
have  been  collecting  for  many  years  to  be  placed  in 
them. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  If  and s on  the  Coajl  of  the  Terra  di  Lavora,  par- 
ticularly Caprea,  Nifida,  and  Procita. 

I SHALL  begin  this  defeription  with  Ca- 
pri, the  ancient  Caprea,  to  which  Auguftus  Ctefar 
often  came  for  health  and  recreation,  and  Tiberius 
made  it  a feene  of  the  moil  infamous  pleafures.  This 
ifland  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  that  part  of  the 
main  land  that  projects  fartheft  into  the  fea.  It  ex- 
tends four  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about 
one  in  breadth.  The  weftern  part  is,  for  about  two 
miles,  a continued  rock,  vaftly  high  and  inacceffible 
next  the  fea  ; yet  Ano  Capri  the  largeft  town  of  the 
ifland,  is  fltuated  here  j and  in  this  part  are  feveral 
places  covered  with  a very  fruitful  foil.  The  eaftern 
end  of  the  ifland  alfo  riles  up  in  precipices  that  are 
nearly  as  nigh,  though  not  quite  fo  long,  as  the  weft- 
ern. Between  the  rocky  mountains  at  each  end,  is  a 
flip  of  lower  ground  tlut  runs  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  is 
one  of  the  pleafantefl  Ipots  imaginable  ; it  is  covered 
with  myrtles,  olives,  almonds,  oranges,  figs,  vine- 
yards, and  corn-fields,  which  look  extremely  frelh 
and  beautiful,  and  afford  a mod  delightful  circum- 
feribed  landfcape,  when  viewed  from  the  tops  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  Here  is  fltuated  the  town 
of  Caprea,  two  or  three  convents,  and  the  bilhop’s 
palace.  The  moft  confiderable  ruins  are  thofe  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  eaftern  promontory,  where 
there  are  ftiil  feme  apartments  that  are  very  high  and 
arched  at  the  top:  thefe  appear  to  have  been  either 
bathing-places,  or  refervoirs  of  water.  From  this 
place  there  is  a very  noble  profpeft  •,  on  one  fide  of  it 
the  fea  extends  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach  ; juft 
oppofite  is  the  green  promontory  of  Sarentum,  and  on 
the  other  fide  the  bay  of  Naples.  What  recommended 
this  ifland  to  Tiberius  was  its  wholefbme  air,  which 


is  cool  in  fummer  and  warm  in  winter,  and  its  inac- 
cefiible  coafh,  which  might  be  defended  by  a hand- 
ful of  men  againft  a powerful  army.  The  whole 
ifland  was  probably  cut  into  feveral  eafy  afeents  adorn- 
ed with  a variety  of  palaces,  and  planted  with  as 
great  a number  of  groves  and  gardens  as  the  fituation 
of  the  place  would  allow  ; yet  the  works  under  ground 
were  more  extraordinary  than  thofe  on  its  furface  ; 
for  the  rocks  are  undermined  with  grottos,  galleries, 
bagnios,  and  other  fubterraneous  retirements,  that 
fuited  the  voluptuous  life  of  the  emperor. 

It  would  appear  furprifing  that  fo  few  remains  of 
thofe  many  works  of  art  are  now  to  be  feen,  were  we 
not  informed,  that  after  Tiberius’s  death,  the  Romans 
fent  thither  an  army  of  pioneers  in  order  to  deface  the 
beauties  of  the  ifland. 

The  ifland  of  Nisida  is  feated  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  main  land,  and  is  a kind  of  large  garden 
laid  out  in  beautiful  Hopes  and  terraces,  adorned  with 
a variety  of  plantations,  riling  above  each  other.  It 
is  faid  to  y ield  to  its  proprietor  a yearly  income  of  eight 
thoufand  ducats.  Toward  the  fouth  it  has  a fmall 
harbour,  called  Porto  Pavone,  and  on  a neighbouring 
rock  ftands  a lazaretto,  where  Imps  bound  for  Naples 
are  obliged  to  perform  quarantine. 

The  ille  of  Procita,  which  belongs  to  the  marquis 
of  Vajlo,  though  not  above  fix  miles  in  circuit,  has 
about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  produces  abun- 
dance of  good  fruit  and  wine.  A little  town  of  the 
fame  name  ftands  on  its  fouth  peak,  and  on  the  fhore 
oppofite  the  main  land  is  a market  town. 

The  ifland  of  Ischia,  which  ftands  farther  out  into 
the  fea,  at  two  miles  diftance  from  Procita,  was  by 
the  ancient  poets  called  Inarime.  Thefe  reprefent 
Typhseus  as  lying  under  it,  on  account  of  its  fiery 
eruptions  ; but  they  have  ceafed  for  near  three  hun- 
dred years  : the  laft  was  very  terrible,  and  deftroyed 
a whole’city;  but  at  prefent  there  are  fcarce  any  marks 
of  a fubterraneous  fire. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  other  Provinces  of  Naples,  called  the  Principato 
Citra  and  Ultra,  or  the  Hither  and  Farther  Princi- 
pality, and  the  Bafilicata  or  Baiilicate  •,  their  Situa- 
tion, Extent,  and  principal  Cities. 

THE  province  called  the  Principato  Citra,  or 
tire  Hither  Principality,  had  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing circumftance  : in  the  time  of  Arechis,  duke  of 
Benevento,  this  country,  together  with  the  Principato 
Ultra,  formed  only  one  principality  •,  but  Radalchis 
and  Siconolf,  having  divided  it  between  them,  that 
part  lying  on  this  fide  the  Appennine  mountains  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  the  “ Hither  Principality and  that 
on  the  other  fide  the  “ Farther  Principality.” 

The  Hither  Principality  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Farther  Principality , and  part  of  Campania  Felix  : 
on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Tufcan  fea  ; and  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  the  B aft  heat  e ; extending  in  its  greateft 

length, 
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length  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft  about 
ftxty  miles,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth  about  thirty.  l'he  foil  produces  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  faftron,  and  they  have  a great  deal  of  filk. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Salerno,  in  Latin  Sahrnum , the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  fttuated  near  the  fea,  in  40°  4 6'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  150  26  E.  longitude,  and  ftands  in  a 
plain  furrounded  with  fertile  and  delightful  hills.  It 
became  an  archiepifcopal  fee  fo  early  as  the  year  974. 
Its  fchool  was  formerly  in  great  requeft,  on  account 
of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  reforting  to  it  in  great 
numbers,  under  the  princes  of  the  Longobardi , and 
from  them  the  inhabitants  learned  philofophv,  and 
efpecially  the  practice  of  phytic,  for  which  the  Ara- 
bians were  then  highly  celebrated.  This  fchool  was 
at  laft.  railed  to  an  univerfity. 

Amalfi  is  a fmall  city  on  the  bay  of  Saler- 
no, about  twelve  miles  to  the  weft  of  that  city  : 
it  is  an  archiepifcopal  fee,  and  is  honoured  with  the 
title  ot  a principality.  It  was  built  in  the  year  600, 
and  was  formerly  a conftderable  and  powerful  place, 
it  being  the  feat  of  a republic,  which  maintained  its 
freedom  till  the  year  1075.  ^ "1S  pretended  that  the 

ufe  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  was  firft  difcovered  in 
this  city  by  Flavius  Blondus,  about  the  year  1300. 

The  Principato  Ultra,  or  the  Farther  Principa- 
lity, is  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  Appennines , and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Molife  and  the  Capitana- 
ta  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  Capitanata  and  the  province  of 
Barri ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Hither  Principality , and 
part  of  the  Baflicate ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  Terra 
di  Lavora.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
thirty  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  about  forty-eight. 

Benevento,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a large 
and  handfome  city,  and  the  lee  of  an  archbilhop, 
fttuated  in  410  15’  latitude,  and  in  1 50  30'  E.  longi- 
tude ; thirty  four  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Naples , 
and  fifteen  from  Capua.  It  has  fuffered  greatly  by 
earthquakes,  particularly  in  1688,  when  the  archbi- 
lhop, afterward  pope  Benedict  Xllt^was  dug  out 
alive  from  among  the  ruins ; but  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  papal  chair  he  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
is  at  prefent  lubject  to  the  pope,  and  is  feated  in  a 
delightful  and  fertile  valley  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Suboro  and  Calore. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Provinces  of  Calabria  Citra  and  Ultra,  or  Hi- 
ther and  Farther  Calabria  : Their  Situation,  Pro- 
duce, and  Principal  Cities.  An  Account  of  the 
dreadful  Earthquakes  which  vifited  that  Country  in 
the  Year  17 83. 

CALABRIA  Citra,  or  Hither  Calabria , 
was  formerly  called  the  Valley  of  Crate,  and  w!**,  ef- 
teerned  a part  of  Gracia  JVIagna.  Calabria  in  general 
received  its  name  from  the  laft  Greek  emperors,  and 
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is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bafilicate ; on  the 
eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  and  the  Ionian  fea;  and- 
on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Mediterranean. 

This  country  produces  abundance  of  fruit,  corn, 
wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  fugar,  rice,  faftron,  honey, 
cotton,  and  filk. 

As  manna  is  chiefly  produced  in  Calabria,  it  will  be 
proper  here  to  take  notice  of  that  excellent  drug, 
which  exudes  from  a kind  of  alh-tree  very  common 
in  this  country  : for  in  the  heat  of  fummer  it  flows 
from  it  in  a white  fweetifli  juice  or  gum.  I here  are 
three  kinds  of  this  Calabrian  manna  ; one  called  man-' 
na  di  corpo,  which  is  the  fineft,  and  is  fpontaneouf- 
Iv  difcharged  from  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of 
the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a cryftalline  liquor,  which 
hardens  into  grains  of  different  fixes,  and  is  carefully 
gathered  the  fucceeding  day.  The  fecond  Ipecies, 
called  by  the  Italians  manna  forzata,  or  forzatella,  is 
obtained  by  making  incifions  in  the  bark  in  the  month 
of  Augujl , after  the  natural  dilchargcs  ceafe.  From 
thefe  incifions  the  manna  flows  copiouflv  from  noon 
till  toward  midnight,  and  is  the  next  day  expoled  to 
the  fun  in  order  to  be  dried  ; but  this  fort  is  lefs  ef- 
teemed,  on  account  of  its  impurity  and  yellow  colour. 
The  third  fpecies,  called  manna  di  Frondi,  i flues 
fpontaneoufiy,  like  a kind  of  fweat,  from  the  leave  , 
on  which  the  drops  are  indurated  by  the  fun  into 
grains  about  the  bignefs  of  wheat ; but  this  laft  fort 
is  not  conftantly  gathered  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  feparating  it  from  the  leaves.  That  manna  is  rec- 
koned beft  which  is  white  and  new,  the  dark  colour- 
ed and  brown  being  old  and  decayed. 

This  country  is  faid  to  have  alio  mines  of  gold, 
filver,  and  iron  ; together  with  fulphur,  alabafter, 
and  rock  cryftah 

The  principal  cities  of  Hither  Calabria  are, 

Consenz A,  the  ancient  Confentia,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  the  feat  of  the  tribunals  of  juftice.  It 
is  fituated  in  390  25'  N.  latitude,  and  in  160  39’  E. 
longitude,  on  the  river  Grati,  near  the  place  where 
the  Vafento  falls  into  it,  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill  open  - 
ing into  a rrtoft  delightful  and  fpacious  plain.  It  is 
the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  who  has  a conftderable  re- 
venue. 

Rossano,  is  a fmall  city,  with  the  title  of  a duke- 
dom, a hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Naples,  fituated  on  a hill  almoft  entirely  furrounded 
with  high  rocks,  and  upon  a fmall  river  that  falls  a 
little  below  it  into  the  Salano. 

Calabria  Ultra,  or  the  Farther  Calabria,  anci- 
ently called  Terra  Jordana,  is  the  fartheft  province  of 
Italy , and  is  furrounded  by  the  fea,  except  where  it 
joins  to  Hither  Calabria.  It  has  but  few  towns  of  arty 
note  ; the  moft  confiderable  is  Reggio,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  di  Calabria , a fmall  town  fituated 
oppofite  the  iftand  of  Sicily.  Though  it  is  feated 
near  the  fea,  its  port  is  only  fit  for  very  final!  veftels, 
which  lie  expofed  to  all  winds  ; and  though  it  is  an 
archiepifcopal  fee,  it  is  neither  large,  rich,  nor  well 
peopled. 
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In  (his  city  is  a fingular  kind  of  manufacture  of 
wliat  they  call  fiih-wool.  It  is  taken  from  a died 
in'll  that  refembles  a large  rnufcle,  but  is  hairy  ; and 
this  hair,  which  is  longer  or  fliorter  according  to  the 
largenefs  or  age  of  the  fifh,  being  well  fcabed  in 
freih  water  and  walked,  is  carded,  fpun,  and  knit 
into  vaidcoats,  dockings,  gloves,  petticoats,  caps, 
fee.  and  though  lighter  than  cotton  or  111 k,  is  fo 
warm  that  the  winds  in  the  fevered:  winters  cannot 
penetrate  through  it.  Such  quantities  of  this  work 
are  fabricated  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it 
is  bought  very  cheap  ; but  when  the  traders  carry  it 
to  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  they  raife  the  price  to  an 
extravagant  degree. 

Calab  ia  has  frequently  been  vifited  by  earthquakes, 
which  have  ffpread  dedru&ion  in  many  parts,  and 
frequently  very  extenlively.  In  the  years  1638  and 
1659  the  two  provinces  were  aimed  deftroyed  : ano- 
ther convulflon,  lefs  fatal,  was  felt  in  1743-4;  hut 
the  dreadful  earthquakes,  which  began  on  the  5th  of 
February,  and  continued,  at  intervals,  to  the  23d  of 
May , 1783,  may  be  coniidered  as  equal  to  the  mod: 
tremendous  ever  experienced,  in  refpeCt  of  the  force 
of  the  concuflions,  their  duration,  the  changes  they 
-have  produced  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
ruin  of  io  many  cities  and  villages,  with  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  who  have  perilhed.  The  number 
of  fhocks,  in  the  whole,  amounted  to  fome  hun- 
dreds. That  part  of  Calabria  which  then  felt  this 
calamity  the  mod  ieverely  is  lituated  between  38°  and 
39"  of  lathude,  and  called  Calabria  Ultra.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  conhders  the  city  of  Oppido  as  the  cen- 
tral point  where  the  earthquakes  exerted  their  great- 
eft  force,  and  were  moll:  fatal  in  their  operations; 
from  thence  their  devadations  formed  a circle,  the 
radii  of  which  extended  twenty-two  miles,  and  in 
this  extent  every  thing  was  laid  wade  : fifty  miles 
farther,  extended  in  the  fame  circular  manner,  in- 
cludes all  the  country  that  has  in  any  degree  been  af- 
fected. The  Ihocks  came  in  the  direction  of  S.  W. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  was  either  whirling  like  a 
vortex  horizontally,  or  by  pulfations,  or  beatings 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  Thefe  earthquakes  Sir 
William  Hamilton  fuppofes  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  operation  of  a volcano,  the  feat  of  which  he 
thinks  lies  deep,  either  under  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
between  the  ifland  of  Strombcli  and  the  coad  of  Ca- 
l ibria,  or  under  the  parts  of  the  plain  toward  Oppido 
and  'Terra  Nuova  ; and  in  this  opinion  he  is  fupport- 
ed  by  the  marquis  Ippolitc,  who  addreffed  a letter  to 
him  on  the  iubjeCt  of  thefe  earthquakes.  The  fird 
fhocks  were  moll  fevere  toward  the  mountains  which 
tie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  country,  and  run  al- 
rnod  north  and  Tout  It.  Near  four  hundred  towns 
and  villagesfuffered,  many  of  which  were  totally  de- 
ftroyed. The  fum  total  of  the  mortality  in  both  Ca- 
lahrii’S  a*nd  in  Sicily , by  the  earthquakes  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  in  the  fecretary  of  date’s  of- 
fice at  Naples , was  32,367  ; but  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton is  of  opinion,  that,  including  drangers,  the 


number  of  lives  lod  mud  have  been  confiderably 
more,  amounting  at  lead  to  40,000.  Huge  moun- 
tains were  fplit  afunder,  and  deep  chafms  made  in 
the  plains  ; the  courfe  of  fome  rivers  was  altered; 
many  fprings  of  water  appeared  in  places  which  were 
before  perfectly  dry,  and,  in  other  parts,  perennial 
fprings  were  totally  abforbed.  The  city  of  Oppido , 
fituated  on  a hill  which  extended  about  three  miles, 
was  utterly  overthrown,  by  the  hill  dividing  in  two 
and  falling  into  the  valley  beneath,  whilft  the  ruins 
which  it  carried  with  it  dopped  the  courfe  of  two 
rivers,  and  caufed  two  great  lakes  to  be  formed. 
Two  whole  tenements,  containing  large  olive  and 
mulberry-trees,  fituated  in  a valley,  about  a mile 
long  and  near  a mile  broad,  were  tranfplanted  to  the 
didance  of  about  a mile,  and  from  the  fpot  where 
they  had  dood,  hot  water  fprung  up  to  a confiderable 
height,  mixed  with  fand  of  a ferruginous  quality.  A 
countryman  who  was  ploughing  his  field  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oppido  with  a pair  of  oxen,  was 
tranfported,  with  his  field  and  team,  clear  from  one 
fide  of  a ravine  to  the  other,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
oxen  received  any  hurt.  A great  part  of  a town, 
confiding  of  fome  hundreds  of  houfes,  was  thus  car- 
ried away  about  half  a mile  from  the  place  where  it 
flood  ; and,  what  is  dill  more  extraordinary,  feveral 
of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  houfes,  who  had  taken 
this  fingular  leap  in  them,  were  neverthelefs  dug  out 
alive,  and  fome  unhurt.  Other  indances  of  large 
traCls  of  land  being  removed  to  a condderable  dif- 
ance  are  given,  which  operations  feem  to  be  fcarcely 
fhort  of  miraculous;  but  Sir  William  Hamilton  ac- 
counts for  them,  from  fuch  places  lying  on  the  fide 
of  a ravine,  or  hollow-way.  “ In  truth, ’’  fays  he, 
“ it  is  but  upon  a large  fcale,  what  we  fee  every  day 
“ upon  a fmaller,  when  pieces  of  ground  upon  the 
“ fides  of  hollow-ways,  having  been  undermined  by 
<c  rain-waters,  are  detached  into  the  bottom  by  their 
“ own  weight.”  Sir  William  faw  two  acres  of  land, 
with  trees  and  corn-fields,  which  had  been  detached 
into  a ravine  without  being  overturned  ; fo  that  the 
trees  and  crops*  were  growing,  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  ^here  : other  fuch  pieces  were  lying  in 
the  bottom  in  an  inclining  fituation,  and  others  again 
had  been  quite  overturned.  One  circumdance  our 
author  particularly  remarked,  namely,  if  two  towns 
veri  fituated  at  an  equal  didance  from  the  fpot 
which  he  confiders  as  the  centre  of  thefe  operations, 
the  one  on  a hill,  the  other  on  a plain,  or  in  a bot- 
tom, the  latter  always  differed  confiderably  more  by 
the  fhocks  of  the  earth-quakes  than  the  former  ; a 
proof  that  the  caufe  lay  beneath.  The  town  of 
Cafel  Nuevo  was  reduced  to  atoms,  by  a fudden  ex- 
plodon,  which  gave  no  previous  notice,  when  the 
pr in cefs  Gerace  Grimaldi,  with  more  than  4000  of 
her  fubjefts,  perifhed  : an  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
who, .happened  to  be  on  a neighbouring  hill  at  the 
riiO.Tient  of  the  earthquake,  related,  that  on  feeling 
the  fliock,  he  turned  toward  the  plain,  when,  in- 
dead of  the  town,  he  faw  a thick  cloud  of  white 
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duft,  like  fmoke,  produced  by  the  crufhing  of  the 
buildings  and  the  mortar  flying  off.  In  a nunnery 
which  had  been  thrown  down,  only  one  nun  out  of 
twenty-three  was  dug  out  of  her  cell  alive,  and  fhe 
was  fourfcore  years  of  age.  In  fhort,  in  the  viiit 
which  our  learned  naturalift  made  to  this  country, 
loon  after  this  calamity,  he  was  witnefs  to  fuch  mi- 
fery  as  cannot  be  defcribed.  He  relates,  that  in  all 
the  ruined  towns  which  he  explored,  he  obferved 
that  the  male  dead,  found  under  the  ruins,  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  attitude  of  flruggling  againft  the  dan- 
ger, but  the  female  attitude  was  ufually  with  hands 
clafped  over  their  heads,  as  giving  themfelves  up  to 
defpair;  unlefs  they  had  children  near  them,  in 
which  cafe  they  were  always  found  clafping  the 
children  in  their  arms,  or  in  l'ome  attitude  which  in- 
dicated their  anxious  care  to  protect  them.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s  Letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Ranks,  P.  R.  S. 
in  the  73d  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf. 

The  marquis  Ippolito,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  W.  H. 
publifhed  in  the  fame  volume,  relates,  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  earthquakes,  the  waters  of  a well  in 
Maida  (one  of  the  towns  overthrown)  of  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed  to  drink,  became  of  fo  ftrong  a ful- 
phureous  tafte,  that  it  was  impofiible  even  to  frnell  it ; 
whilft  at'  Catanzaro  the  waters  of  a well,  which  be- 
fore could  not  be  ufed  on  account  of  its  fmell  of  cal- 
cination, became  fo  pure  as  to  be  very  fit  to  drink. 
The  fame  noble  writer  remarks,  that  thefe  earth- 
quakes were  preceded  by  great  and  extraordinary 
frofis  in  the  winter  of  1782,  an  uncommon  drought, 
and  infupportable  heats  in  the  lpring  of  the  fame 
year,  and  by  copious  and  continued  rains,  which  be- 
gan in  autumn,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  Janua- 
ry. For  a long  time  before  the  earth  fhook,  the  fea 
appeared  confiderably  agitated,  fo  as  to  deter  the 
fifhermen  from  venturing  upon  it,  and  this  without 
any  fenfible  wind  to  produce  it. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  that  DiJlriEl  of  Naples  termed  Apulia,  including 
the  three  Provinces  of  the  Capitanata,  Barri,  and 
Otranto  : Their  Situation,  Produce,  and  principal 
Cities  •,  with  a concife  Account  of  the  Iflands  jituated 
on  the  Coaf,  and  of  the  Provinces  of  Hither  and 
Farther  Abruzzo. 

A PUG  L I A,  or  Apulia,  includes  the 
three  territories  of  the  Capitanata,  Barri,  and  Otran- 
to ; but  it  is  only  in  a more  extended  fenfe  that  the 
firft  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  it.  It  is  fituated  between 
the  Appennine  mountains,  which  bound  it  to  the  fouth, 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  its  northern  boundary. 

Apulia,  efpecially  the  two  firft  territories  includ- 
ed in  it,  being  a level  country,  with  few  or  no  hills, 
is  in  fuch  want  of  fprings  and  rivers,  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  no  other  water  for  drinking  than  the 
rain  faved  in  cifterns,  either  in  their  houfes,  or  built 
at  the  public  expence  in  the  open  market-places. 
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The  cattle  drink  alfo  rain-water,  out  of  reservoirs 
formed  by  nature  among  the  rocks.  The  dew  in  this 
hot  country,  from  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  is  very 
copious,  and  ferves  to  refrefh  the  corn-lands  and 
vineyards  inftead  of  rain  : but,  during  the  exceflive 
heats,  the  garden-grounds  are  watered  day  and  night 
from  the  wells,  which  yield  only  a brackith  fetid  wa- 
ter. However,  in  the  parts  from  JVLanfredonia , as 
far  as  Mount  Gargano,  are  fprings  of  fine  fweet  wa- 
ter. The  coaft  between  the  town  of  Manfredonia  and 
Barletta  is  one  continued  heap  of  fand,  which  has 
probably  been  for  fome  centuries  thrown  up  by  the 
fea,  where  it  forms  a kind  of  bay.  In  fome  places 
the  fand  lies  feveral  fathoms  high,  and  has  nothing 
growing  upon  it  but  myrtle,  fhrubs,  and  herbs, 
with  deep  roots  that  fhoot  down  toward  the  water : 
yet  this  place,  though  naturally  fo  wild  and  defart, 
produces  feveral  advantages.  In  the  adjacent  fea, 
which  is  fhallow,  the  fifhermen,  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  make  confiderable  profit  by  catch- 
ing a kind  of  cuttle-fifh.  For  this  purpofe-the  fifher- 
men  throw  into  the  fea  fome  bundles  of  myrtle,  and 
the  fifh  coming  to  them  to  fpawn,  are  caught  in 
nets. 

The  only  fuel  the  fifhermen  have  to  boil  their  fifh 
with,  is  the  dried  dung  of  buffaloes,  which  they  ga- 
ther along  the  coaft,  no  inhabited  place  being  near  at 
hand  where  they  can  provide  themfelves  with  necef- 
faries.  To  this  coaft  herds  of  buffaloes  refort,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  lie  in  the  water,  the  waves 
at  flood  beating  over  them.  The  water  melons  grown 
here  are  incomparable,  and  are  fent  even  to  Naples , 
being  reputed  a moft  delightful  refrefhment  in  the 
hot  fummer  months.  Apulia  produces  great  quanti- 
ties of  corn  y but  the  air  being  exceffively  hot,  it  is 
in  fome  years  all  burnt  up. 

There  are  three  provinces  included  under  the  name 
of  Apulia,  viz. 

The  country  of  Otranto,  which  was  a part  of 
the  ancient  Calabria , bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territory  of  Barri,  and  by  the  gulf  of  Venice;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  fame  gulf;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft 
by  a great  bay,  which  is  between  that  province  and 
the  Bafilicate.  Within  land  it  is  very  mountainous, 
dry,  fandy,  and  in  fome  parts  barren  ; but  in  moft 
places  abounds  in  wine,  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 
But  the  country  is  frequently  infefted  with  locufts, 
which  at  certain  feafons  come  in  fuch  fwarms,  as 
threaten  the  deftruftion  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
earth ; but  Providence  has  remedied  this  evil  by 
fending  at  the  fame  time  birds  which  devour  them. 
This  province  is  alfo  infefted  with  tarantulas,  efpeci- 
ally in  the  diftritft  of  Tarento.  It  is  likewife  fre- 
quently vifited  by  Algerine  pirates,  who  not  only  ra- 
vage the  country,  but  carry  all  the  people  that  fall 
into  their  hands  into  fiavery.  To  repel  thefe  invaders 
many  forts  have  been  built  along  the  coaft,  which  are 
well  garrifoned. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difadvantages,  the  province 
of  Otranto  has  a confiderable  number  of  cities  and 
towns,  four  of  which  are  archiepilcopal ; thefe  are 
1 Otranto, 
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Otrai.-fo,  Tarento,  Brindf,  'and'  'Matera ; together 
with  ten  epifcopal. 

The  country  of  Barri,  or  Bari,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  eaft  by  the  Adriatic  fea  ; on  the  weft  by  the 
Capitanata , from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  fiver  O/- 
fanta , and  on  the  fouth  by  the  B.fiHcate.  It  is  ef- 
teemed  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated  pro- 
vinces in  the  kingdom  of  Naples , efpccially  toward  the 
Adriatic  fen,  along  which  it  has  its  greateft  extent. — 
Its  principal  cities  are,  Barri  or  Bari  the  capital,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Adriatic  fea  ; and  Tram,  about  twenty 
miles  weft  ward. 

The  Capitanata  or  Capitanate,  the  ancient 
Apulia  Daunt  a,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
the  Adriatic ; on  the  north-weft  by  the  Mclife ; on 
the  fouth  bv  the  Farther  Principate , the  Baflicate,  and 
Barri.  Its  foil  is  naturally  dry  and  Tandy;  the  grafs 
fhort,  but  fweet,  and  feeds  a great  number  of  cattle, 
which  are  driven  thither  from  the  Aomzzo.  The 
only  mountain  of  note  in  this  province  is  called  Gar- 
gano,  or  Monte  Sant  Angelo,  and  extends  itfelf  through 
a great  part  of  the  province.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a 
convent,  where  particular  devotion  is  paid  to  Michael 
the  archangel.  On  the  fame  mountain  is  fltuated  a 
town  called  Monte  Sant  Angelo , which  is  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop. 

Manfredonia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  'Sipontum,  and  is 
iituated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  St.  Angelo,  upon  which 
it  has  a caftle,  and  before  it  a port  on  the  Adriatic. — 
It  has  been  in  a very  low  condition  ever  fince  the  year 
1620,  when  it  was  furprized  and  taken  by  the  Turks. 

TheTREMiTi  iflands'  are  Iituated  off  the  coaft  of 
this  province  in  the  Adriatic  fea.  They  conOft  of  St. 
Nicolo,  or  Tremiti,  Si.  Domino,  and  la  Capraria,  the 
principal  of  which  is  St.  Nicola,  which  is  inhabited  by 
a let  of  monks,  who  have  Turrounded  it  with  high 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  to  which  are  added  four 
ftrong  baftions.  Near  the  (bore  is  likewife  built  a 
Small  arfenal  for  the  rigging  of  (flips.  The  monaflery 
is  a Spacious  and  magnificent  edifice.  The  church  is 
a large  and  handlortae  buildifig ; its  choir  and  pave- 
ment are  very  beautiful,  al  is  alio  .1  chapel  enriched 
with  offerings  of  immenfe  value,  in  which  they  pre- 
tend to  have  a miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  a 
miraculous  crucifix. 

Abruzzo  Ultra,  or  Aiihuzzo  beyond  the  river 
P fear  a , is  bounded  on  the  horth-ea-ft  by  the  Adriatic 
fea  ; on  the  iouth-eaft  by  tb it  Hither  Abruzzo ; on  the 
fouth-weft  by  Satina,  find  the  Gompatria  of  Rome ; and 
on  the  north-weft  by  themarqi’iifate  of  Ancona.  This 
country  is  cold  and  mountainous',  it  being  crofled  by 
ihe  Appen nine's ; but  is  fertile,  and  produces  corn,  fruit, 
and  faffron.  It  is  healthy,  pleafant,  and  well  inha- 
bited ; and  the  people,  who  are  tolerably  induftrious, 
have  fome  manufactures. 

Aquila,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  once  a 
handiome  city;  but  on  the  fecond  of  February , 1703, 
was  almoft  destroyed  by  a dreadful  earthquake.  The 
firft  (hock  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  inhabitants  aban- 


doned the  city  ; but  returning  to  hear  vefpers,  it  be- 
ing Candlemas-day,  the  Ihock  returned,  and  two 
tboufand  four  hundred  people  perifhed  ; eight  hun- 
dred were  cleftroyed  in  one  Angle  church,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  city,  with  its  walls,  were  thrown 
down. 

A-BRuzzo  Citra,  fo  called  from  its  being  on  this 
fide  the  river  Pefcara,  is  bounded  on  the  north-eaft 
by  the  Adriatic;  on  the  louth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the 
territory  of  Molife  ; and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  that  of 
Lavora. 

SECT.  VIII. 


Of  the  IJland  cf  Sicily. 

Its  Names;  a cotrcife  Defcription  cf  the  Strait  of  Mef- 
fina  ; and  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The  Situation 
and  Extent  of  the  If  a id ; its  Climate,  Rivers,  and 
Produce.  A Defcription  of  Mount  YEtna,  its  Erup- 
tions, and  the  dreadful  Earthquakes  that  have  l id 
ivafe  the  If  and.  2 he  Number  of  the  Nobility,  and 
the  Government  and  Arms  of  the  If  and. 

i ' 1 • i'.  ’I'V . 

SICILY"  is  by  Far  the  moft  confiderable 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  both  with  reipect  to  its 
Size  and  fertility.  It  was  anciently  called  Trinacrici 
and  Triquetra,  from  its  triangular  form,  and  Sic  aid  a, 
from  the  Sicanii,  its  inhabitants ; but  the  Siculi  after- 
ward making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  ifland,  gave  it  the  name  of  Sicilia.  In  Succeed- 
ing  ages,  fome  Grecian  colonies  fettling  here,  ipread 
over  a great  part  of  the  country,  and  their  language 
became  the  vernacular  dialed,  till  the  ifland  at  laft 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  As  to  its 
modern  hiftory,  it  has  been  ipoken  of  in  our  account 
of  the’kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  ftrait  between  Sicily  and  Calabria,  is  called  the 
Faro,  or  Pharo  of  Meffina,  from  its  faro,  or  light- 
houle,  on  the  narrowed:  part,  and  Meffina , its  capi- 
tal, which  is  iituated  near  it.  Oppolite  the  cape  of 
Faro , on  which  the  light-houle  ftands,  is  the  rocky 
promontory  of  Sciglio,  the  ancient  Scylla,  where  the 
ebb  and  flood  in  this  ftrait  are  very  irregular  and 
ftrong,  and,  where  it  is  narrowed,  extremely  impe- 
tuous; fo  that  there  is  no  (lemming  the  tides  when 
the  wind  blows  ftrong  from  the  fouth  ward. 

The  famous  whirlpool  Charybdis , in  this  ftrait,  lies 
on  the  outlide  of  the  harbour  of  Meffina,  and  was  no 
Id’s  terrible  than  Scylla  to  the  ancients. 

It  is  probable  that  Sicily,  in  very  remote  times,  was 
a part  of  the  Italian  continent,  however  it  was  dis- 
joined even  in  Homer’s  time,  who  gives  a very  glow- 
ing defcription  of  the  dangers  attending  the  paffage  of 
this  ftrait,  in  the  12th  book  of  the  Odyiley.  Virgil 
has  followed  his  great  archetype,  and  deferibes  Scfla 
and  Charybdis,  in  the  third  book  of  the  aEneid,  at 
line  414,  which  Mr.  Pitt  translates  as  follows : 
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Fierce  to  the  right  tremendous  Scylla  roars, 
■Charybdis  on  the  left  the  flood  devours  : 

Thrice  fwallovv’d  in  her  womb  fubtides  the  fea, 
Deep,  deep  as  hell  ; and  thrice  Ihe  fpouts  away 
From  her  black  bellowing  gulfs,  difgorg’d  on  high, 
Waves  after  waves,  that  dafh  the  diftant  (ky. 

The  continual  aftion  of  the  fea,  obftrudfed  in  its 
courfe  by  this  promontory,  has  certainly  opened  a 
wider  channel  for  the  current  than  exifted  3000 
years  ago ; in  the  narroweft  part,  which  is  the  en- 
trance from  the  north,  the  ftrait  is  about  a mile  wide, 
at  Mejfnia  its  breadth  is  four  miles.  There  are  many 
fmall  rocks  that  rear  their  heads,  near  the  bafe  of 
the  large  one,  which  are  probably  what  Homer  meant 
by  the  dogs  howling  round  the  monfter  Scylla.  Ships 
are  often  caught  in  the  eddies  which  the  current 
forms,  and  whirled  about  with  the  greateft  rapidity, 
without  obeying  the  helm,  and  are  frequently  loft  ; 
but  in  a calm,  and  efpecially  when  the  fcuth  wind 
does  not  blow,  this  ftrait  is  fo  fmooth  that  a fmall 
boat  may  fafely  navigate  it. 

Sicily  extends  from  36°  30’  to  38°  20'  N.  latitude, 
and  from  1 2°  20'  to  160  25'  E.  longitude.  We  have 
already  obferved  that  it  is  of  a triangular  form,  and 
its  utmoft  length  from  eall:  to  weft,  that  is  from  Cape 
Faro  to  that  of  Boco,  is  computed  at  fomewhat  more 
than  two  hundred  and  ten  miles ; its  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth,  from  Cape  Faro  to  that  of  PaJfaroy  is 
a hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  whole  circuit  about 
fix  hundred. 

The  climate  of  this  ifland  is  fo  hot,  that  even  in  the 
beginning  of  January  the  (hade  is  refrefhing,  and 
chilling  winds  are  only  felt  a few  days  in  Marchy  and 
then  a fmall  fire  is  fufficient  to  banifh  the  cold.  Mr. 
Brydone  defcribes  the  climate  of  this  ifland,  in  the 
winter  feafon,  as  much  preferable  to  that  of  Naples. 
Indeed,  a deluge  of  rain  fometimes  falls  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  it  never  continues  longer,  and  there 
are  always  fome  fair  hours  each  day.  I.  63.  The 
only  appearance  of  winter  is  found  toward  the  fummit 
of  Mount  TEtna,  where  fnow  falls,  and  is  preferved 
by  the  inhabitants  in  the  following  manner  : They 
dig  pits  in  the  open  air,  and  in  them  lay  the  fnow, 
with  ftraw  or  ftubble,  and  fait,  ftratum  fuper  ftratum, 
and  then  cover  the  place  with  earth.  In  fummer, 
when  fnow  is  wanted  to  cool  their  liquors,  one  of 
thefe  pits  is  opened,  and  the  quantity  of  fnow  re- 
quired being  taken  out,  the  hole  is  immediately 
doled. 

In  this  ifland  are  found  gems  and  valuable  ftones, 
as  agate,  jafper,  porphyry,  lapis-lazuli,  marble,  and 
alabafter  ; and  it  is  equally  rich  in  metals  and  mine- 
rals, as  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  alum  : 
it  has  alio  a variety  of  hot  baths  of  very  falubrious 
qualities,  befides  other  medicinal  waters. 

1 he  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  Cantera, 
formerly  the  T aurominius ; the  Jerrettu , the  ancient 
Symethus ; the  SalJ'o,  the  Belicis,  and  the  Termini. 
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Though  the  ifland  appears  as  one  entire  rock,  the 
foil  is  exceeding  fertile  ; it  was  anciently  ftyled  the 
granary  of  Rome , and  at  prefent  has  not  only  fuffici- 
ent plenty  of  corn  for  home  confumption,  but  ex- 
ports great  quantities  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples , which 
would  otherwife  be  diftrefled.  It  is  however  far  from 
being  fo  well  cultivated  as  formerly,  feveral  traits 
lying  wafte,  efpecially  in  the  weftern  part.  Its  wine 
is  excellent,  as  are  alio  moft  kinds  of  fruit,  in  which 
it  abounds,  together  with  oil,  fugar,  honey,  faffron, 
and  fait  .;  the  fugar  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  TEtna.  According  to  Brydone, 
there  are  many  trees,  in  the  parched  ravines  round 
TEtna , which  produce  both  cinnamon  and  pepper  ; 
thefe  fpices  are  not  fo  ftrong  indeed  as  thofe  which  are 
the  growth  of  the  fpice  iflands,  but  being  mixed  with 
the  true  pepper  and  cinnamon  from  the  Indies,  are 
fent  through  all  Europe.  Tour  to  Sicily,  I.  94. 

The  cattle  are  very  fine,  and  all  forts  of  game  are 
in  confiderable  plenty.  All  the  coaft  affords  good 
fiflieries,  particularly  for  tunnies  ; and  at  'Trapani  is  a 
confiderable  coral  filhery.  Mr.  Brydone  fpeaks  of 
the  pefce  fpada,  or  fword-fifli,  which  is  caught  in 
great  plenty  on  the  coafts.  This  fifh,  when  cut  into 
fteaks,  exactly  refembles  beef.  I.  66.  Great  profits 
are  made  of  filk,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  firft  in- 
troduced in  the  year  1 1 30,  by  earl  Roger,  who  re- 
turning from  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land , 
brought  back  with  him  fome  perfons  well  verled  in 
the  management  of  filk  ; hence  it  foon  fpread  into 
Naples ; the  Milanefe,  Spain , and  the  French  provinces 
bordering  on  Italy.  In  fhort,  whatever  feems  requi- 
fite  in  point  of  neceffity,  delight,  or  ornament,  this 
country  affords  in  fuch  profufion,  that  the  inhabitants, 
notwithftanding  the  exadtions  with  which  they  have 
always  been  burdened  by  their  fovereign  and  his  de- 
legates, live  at  their  eafe,  and  grow  rich. 

As  TEtna  is  the  higheft  mountain  in  Sicily,  it  is  the 
firft  difcovered  at  a diftance  by  failors,  to  whom  it 
prefents  the  view  of  a prodigious  chimney,  or  a very 
large  rugged  pillar.  The  inhabitants  called  it  Monte 
Gibello,  or  Mongibello , that  is,  Mount  of  Mounts. — 
The  afcent  to  it  from  Catanea  is  thirty  thoufand  paces 
high  ; but  on  the  fide  near  Rondazzo , only  tvventv 
thoufand.  It  ftands  feparate  from  all  other  moun- 
tains; its  figure  is  circular,  and  it  terminates  in  a 
cone:  its  circumference  at  bottom,  according  to  Re- 
cupero,  is  1 83  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  (ea  to  the 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  and  on  all  its  other  tides  by  the 
rivers  Semetus  and  Alcantara , which  almoft  run  round 
it.  TEtna  is  divided  into  three  diftindt  regions,  called 
La  Rcgione  Ctiliay  or  Biedmontefe , the  Fertile  Region  ; 
II  Regione  Sylvofa , or  Nemoroju,  the  Woody  Region; 
and  II  Regione  Deferta , the  Barren  Region.  Thefe 
three  are  as  different,  both  in  climate  and  producti- 
ons, as  the  three  zones  of  the  earth ; and  perhaps’ 
with  equal  propriety  might  be  ftyled  the  Torrid,  the 
Temperate,  and  the  Frigid  zone.  The  firft  region 
furrounds  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  forms  the 
moft  fertile  country  in  the  world,  on  all  lides  of  it,  to 
4 G the 
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the  height  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  where  the 
woody  region  begins  ; it  is  compofed  almoft  entirely 
of  lava,  which,  after  a great  number  of  ages,  is  at 
length  converted  into  the  mod  fertile  of  all  foils. — 
The  woody  region,  or  temperate  zone,  is  compofed  of 
one  vaft  foreft,  that  extends  all  around  the  mountain. 
Here  are  enormous  cheftnut-treCs,  and  one,  which  is 
called  Caftagnode  Cento  Cavalli,  or  the  cheftnut-tree 
of  an  hundred  horfe,  which  for  fome  centuries  paft 
has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greateft  wonders 
of  JEtna  : the  appearance  of  this  tree  is  like  that  of 
five  trees  growing  together,  but  the  canon  Rccupero 
has  found  that  all  the  (ferns  unite  under  ground  in 
one  root,  and,  on  a clofe  examination,  it  may  be  dif- 
covered  that  thefe  five  trees  were  really  once  united  in 
one.  There  is  a very  capacious  opening  in  the  middle, 
which  Mr.  Brydone  meafured,  and  found  to  be  204 
feet  round  •,  this  was  once  occupied  by  folid  timber. 
There  is  an  houfe  built  in  this  vacant  (pace,  for  hold- 
ing the  fruit  which  the  tree  bears.  The  circumfe- 
rence of  the  temperate  zone,  is  not  lefs  than  70  or  80 
miles.  The  barren  region,  or  frigid  zone,  is  marked 
out  by  a circle  of  Inow  and  ice,  which  extends  on  all 
fides  to  the  diftance  of  about  eight  miles.  In  the 
centre  of  this  circle  the  great  crater  of  the  mountain 
rears  its  burning  head,  and  the  region  of  intenfe  cold 
anil  of  intenfe  heat  feem  for  ever  to  be  united  in  the 
fame  point.  This  laft  Mr.  Brydone  calls  a fourth  re- 
gion, or  that  of  lire,  which  has  undoubtedly  given 
being  to  all  the  reft.  The  crater  hedeferibes  as  a cir- 
cle of  about  three  miles  and  an  half  in  circumference, 
forming  a regular  hollow  like  a vail  amphitheatre. — 
It  is  fo  hot,  that  it  is  very  dangerous,  if  not  impoflible, 
to  go  down  into  it ; befides,  the  fmoke  is  very  incom- 
modious, and  in  many  places  the  furface  is  fo  foft, 
that  there  has  been  inftances  of  people  finking  down 
in  it,  and  paying  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives. 
It  is  (fill  very  generally  fuppofed  by  the  Sicilians , that 
JEtna  is  the  mouth  of  hell,  and  they  firmly  believe 
that  queen  Anne  Boleyn  has  been  burning  in  the 
mountain  for  two  centuries,  for  the  crime  of  having 
induced  Henry  VIII.  to  renounce  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Mr.  Brydone  fuppofes  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  mount  jF.Uia  to  be  little  more  than 
two  miles.  He  found  that  at  its  fummit  the  mercury 
fell  almoft  two  inches  lower  than  it  had  done  on  the 
very  higheft  of  the  acceffible  Alps;  but  the  fame 
writer  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  many  inacceftible 
points  of  the  Alps , particularly  Mont  Blanc , that  are 
much  higher  than  JE.tnn.  Beth  the  emperor  Adrian 
and  the  plvlo  opher  Plato  are  (aid  to  have  afeended 
the  fummit  of  mount  JEtna  to  view  the  riling  fun 
from  thence.  Mr.  Brydone,  who  was  likewife  here, 
enjoyed  the  fame  fp  Tfacle.  “ No  imagination,’'  fays 
he,  “ can  form  an  idea  of  fo  glorious  and  magnificent 
a fcene  : neither  is  there,  on  the  furface  of  this  globe, 
any  one  point,  that  unites  fo  many  awful  and  (ublime 
fubjedts.  The  view  is  abfolutely  boundlefs  on  every 
fide;  nor  is  there  any  one  object  within  the  circle  of 
viGon  to  interrupt  it,  fo  that  the  fight  is  every  where 


loft  in  the  immenfity,  and  I am  perfeiftly  convinced 
that  it  is  only  from  the  imperfedlion  of  our  organs 
that  the  coafts  of  Africa , and  even  Greece , are  not 
difcernible,  as  they  are  certainly  above  the  horizon.” 
I.  ipo.  The  fame  writer  fuppofes  the  horizon  to 
extend  400  miles,  which  makes  800  for  the  diameter 
of  the  circle,  and  2400  miles  for  the  circumference  : 
a view  much  too  vaft  for  human  powers. 

Homer,  when  fpeaking  of  mount  JEtna , takes  no 
notice  of  its  fiery  eruptions  ; from  whence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  its  volcanic  properties  are  pofterior  to 
his  age.  Thucydides  is  the  moft  early  writer  who 
fpeaks  of  eruptions  from  this  mountain,  and  he  enu- 
merates three,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  third  book  ; 
the  laft  of  thefe  happened  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
424  before  Chrift,  another  fifty  years  earlier,  but  to 
the  firft  he  aftigns  no  date.  Pindar  compofed  an  ode, 
in  the  78th  Olympiad,  about  four  or  five  years  after 
the  fecond  eruption  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  in 
which  he  deferibes  that  (cene,  and  retains  the  ridicu- 
lous notion  held  by  the  ancients,  that  Jupiter  had  bu- 
ried the  giants  under  mount  JEtna,  and  that  their 
ftruggling  to  get  loofe  was  the  caufe  of  its  eruptions. 
(1  Pyth.  Ode  Dec.  v.)  Lucretius  has  fpoken  philofo- 
phically  concerning  the  caufes  which  produced  them, 
in  his  6th  book,  from  line  680.  In  the  year  1669  a 
violent  eruption  broke  out,  which  continued  fifty- 
four  days,  and  the  lava,  in  itscourfe,  overwhelmed 
fourteen  towns  and  villages,  deftroying  three  or  four 
thoufand  inhabitants.  At  that  time  the  city  of  Co- 
tana  efcaped  without  much  injury,  but  it  was  entireiy 
overwhelmed  24  years  afterward  by  a moft  tremen- 
dous earthquake,  which  was  felt  all  over  Sicily,  at 
Malta,  and  on  the  continent  of  Italy.  Ninety-three 
thoufand  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  towns  overwhelmed.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  three  remarkable  eruptions  of  mount  Etna, 
one  in  1753,  another  in  1755,  and  a third  in  17S3. 
In  the  fecond  eruption  it  raged  with  exceffive  fury  ; 
and  the  damage  fnftained  by  the  laft  has  been  eftimated 
at  40,000  Sicilian  crowns.  The  lava  took  a direction 
toward  Palermo,  through  the  richeft  and  beft  cultivat- 
ed part  of  the  ifland. 

Though  the  country  has  not  for  a long  time  been 
fufficiently  inhabited,  yet  its  nobility  are  very  nume- 
rous, they  being  computed  to  amount  to  ftxty  dukes, 
fifty-fix  marquifies,  above  a hundred  earls,  and  a 
great  number  of  barons.  'Bite  number  of  churches, 
convents,  and  religious  foundations  is  alfo  exceeding 
great  ; the  buildings  are  handfome,  and  the  revenues 
corifiderable. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeift,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  St.  Agatha  is  confidered  as  the  guardian 
faint  of  the  mountain,  and  her  veil,  which  is  kept 
very  facredly,  whenever  produced,  is  fuppofed  to  (top 
the  progrefs  of  the  lava,  or  to  abate  the  fury  of  an 
earthquake;  and  although  this  divine  repellent  has 
been  frequently  found  ineffciftual,  yet  the  popular 
confidence  in  its  efficacy  is  not  abated.  “ It  does  not 
at  all  appear,”  fays  Mr.  Brydone,  “ that  the  number 
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of  philofophers  in  Sicily  have  increafed  in  the  later 
ages.  Their  ambition  is  now  changed  ; and  if  they 
can  get  a faint  to  keep  the  devils  of  JEtna  jn  order, 
they  trouble  themfelves  very  little  about  the  caufe  of 
its  operations,  and  do  not  value  their  ifland  half  fo 
much  for  having  given  birth  to  Archimedes  and  Em- 
pedocles, as  to  St.  Agatha  and  St.  Rololia.”  Tour,  I. 
247. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  three  Divifions  of  Sicily,  and  the  principal  Places 
in  each  ; of  Syracufe,  Gergenti  ; with  a more  parti- 
cular Defer  iption  of  the  Cities  e/'Meffino  and  Paler- 
mo. 

THE  kingdom  of  Sicily  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  which  are  called  vallies.  The  fird  is  Val 
di  Demino,  or  Danona  ; the  fecond  V al  di  Noto  ; and 
the  third  Val  di  Mascara. 

Valle  di  Demino,  which  is  the  neared  to  Italy , 
extends  from  Cape  Faro  to  the  river  Termini.  The 
principal  places  in  this  province  are  the  following  : 
Messina,  anciently  Zancle , and  afterward  Meffana , 
is  a large  and  well  built  city,  fituated  in  38°  1 1'  N. 
latitude,  and  in  160  14’ E.  longitude,  handing  partly 
in  a plain  near  the  fea,  and  partly  on  fome  riling 
grounds.  Betides  an  irregular  fortification,  it  has  a 
citadel,  of  five  large  and  regular  baftions,  and  the  fix 
neighbouring  eminences  are  all  defended  by  forts. — 
We  fhall  deferibe  the  city  as  it  appeared  before  the  fa- 
tal earthquakes  in  1783. 

“ The  approach  to  Mejfna,”  fays  Mr.  Brydone, 
tc  is  the  fineft  that  can  be  imagined  : it  is  not  fo 
grand  as  that  of  Naples , but  is  much  more  beautiful, 
and  the  quay  greatly  exceeds  any  thing  I have  feen, 
even  in  Holland.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crefcent, 
and  is  furrounded  by  a.  range  of  magnificent  buildings, 
four  ftories  high,  and  exactly  uniform,  for  the  fpace 
of  an  Italian  mile.  The  breadth  of  the  ftreet  betwixt 
thefe  and  the  fea  is  about  an  hundred  feet,  and  forms 
one  of  the  mod  delightful  walks  in  the  world.  It 
enjoys  the  freed:  air,  and  commands  the  mod:  beauti- 
ful profpetd  : it  is  only  expofed  to  the  morning  fun, 
being  fhaded  all  the  red  of  the  day  by  their  fumptu- 
ous  buildings.  It  is  befides  perpetually  refrefhed  by 
the  cooling  breeze  from  the  draits ; for  the  current 
of  the  water  produces  likewife  a current  of  the  air, 
that  renders  this  one  of  the  cooled  habitations  in  Si- 
cily.” Tour,  I.  46. 

The  cathedral  is  a fpacious  drufhtre,  but  very  an- 
cient. It  is  richly  ornamented  on  the  infide,  particu- 
larly the  high  altar,  by  the  fide  of  which  is  the  vice- 
roy’s throne,  which  is  likewife  very  rich,  and  elevated 
on  an  afeent  of  ten  or  twelve  broad  fteps.  It  has  alfo 
feveral  magnificent  chapels,  particularly  one  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  enriched  with  every  thing  that 
can  be  termed  magnificent  and  codly,  and  is  much 
reforted  to  by  the  inhabitants,  who  pretend  that  the 
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Virgin  fent  them  a letter,  which  is  here  preftrved  as 
a choice  relic,  and  once  a year  carried  about  in  pro- 
ceffion  with  great  pomp.  The  Jefuits  had  a college 
and  three  other  houfes.  The  archbidiop’s  palace  is 
large  and  well  built.  The  general  hofpital,  called  the 
Loggia,  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  public  buildings 
in  the  city ; befides  which,  there  is  a large  and  rich 
hofpital  for  old  people,  foundlings,  lunatics,  the 
lame,  blind,  &c.  which  are  here  well  provided  for  in 
vad  numbers  ; and  near  it  is  a fpacious  well-built 
lombard- houfe,  under  good  regulations. 

The  port  is  fo  deep  that  diips  of  eighty  guns  may 
come  near  to  the  quay.  Towards  the  Faro,  or  light  - 
houfe,  on  the  broaded  part  to  the  ead,  dands  the  ci- 
tadel, and  toward  its  wed  end  a fort  called  St.  Salva- 
dore,  which  defends  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. Near  this  neck  of  land  is  the  lazaretto,  built 
on  a rock  projecting  out  of  the  fea. 

The  trade  of  this  city,  though  greatly  declined,  is 
dill  confiderable,  efpecially  fince  the  year  1728,  when 
the  harbour  was  declared  a free  port.  An  annual  fair 
is  held  here  in  Auguf,  at  which  great  quantities  of  fo- 
reign goods  are  expofed  to  fale.  This  city  claims  the 
prerogative  of  being  dyled  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  Palermo  difputes  this  point  of  precedency. 

This  noble  city  has  experienced  very  heavy  calami- 
ties : in  the  year  1743  it ‘was  almod  depopulated  by 
the  plague,  which  is  faid  to  have  fwept  away  upward 
of  70,000  people,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months- — 
The  earthquakes  which  vifited  Calabria  in  the  year 
1783,  were  alfo  very  fatal  here,  and  in  the  parts  of 
Sicily  neared  to  the  continent.  The  quay  funk  confi- 
derably,  and  in  fome  places  was  laid  under  water. — 
The  palazzata,  which  gave  the  port  a more  magnifi- 
cent appearance  than  any  other  port  in  Europe,  was 
entirely  dedroyed,  the  cathedral  thrown  down,  and 
the  lazaretto  greatly  damaged.  The  citadel  differed 
little.  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Letter  to  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXX11I. 

Cattania,  anciently  called  Catetna , or  the  city  of 
JEtna , is  fituated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ; although  it  has  been  feveral  times  dedroy- 
ed, it  has  been  as  often  rebuilt.  Mr.  Brydone  fays 
this  city  contains  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants  ; it 
has  an  univerfity,  the  only  one  in  theidand,  and  is  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  the  revenues  of  which  are  very  confide- 
rable, and  arife  chiefly  from  the  fale  of  the  fnow  on 
Mount  TEtsia  ; the  whole  ifland  of  Sicily,  together 
with  Malta  and  a great  part  of  Italy,  being  fupplied 
from  thence.  This  city  was  always  deftitute  of  a port, 
till  by  an  eruption  in  the  16th  century  a dream  of  lava 
running  into  the  fea  formed  a mole,  which  no  ex- 
pence could  have  effected,  but  a fubfequent  eruption 
entirely  filled  it  up,  and  demolifhed  it.  Brydone’s 
Tour,  I.  128. 

Here  is  a magnificent  building,  the  refidence  of  a 
very  opulent  convent  of  Benedifline  Monks,  whofe 
revenues  amount  to  15,0001.  per  annum;  an  im- 
menfe  fum  in  Sicily ! This  convent  conlids  of  four 
4 G 2 fronts, 
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fronts,  each  equally  grand  and  extenfive.  The  church 
belonging  to  it,  was  it  finished,  would  be  one  of  the 
fineft  in  Europe  ; but  as  it  is  raifed  on  the  furface  of 
the  porous  and  brittle  lava,  part  of  its  foundation  has 
given  way  to  the  immenfe  preffure  of  fo  huge  a fabric  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  large  arches,  that  were  intended  to 
form  the  different  chapels,  have  fallen  down.  Only 
the  weft  limb  of  the  crofs  (not  a fifth  of  the  whole) 
is  finished  ; and  even  this  alone  makes  a magnificent 
church.  In  it  is  a noble  organ,  “ the  fineft,”  fays 
Mr.  Brydone,  “ I ever  heard ; and  fuperior  I think, 
to  the  famous  one  at  Harlem .”  Tour,  I.  137. 

Cattania  was  particularly  famous  for  a magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  Ceres.  The  cathedral  was  a no- 
ble building,  fupported  by  columns  of  fine  black  mar- 
ble ; but  in  the  dreadful  earthquake  before-mentioned 
in  1693,  eleven  hundred  people  who  had  fheltered 
themfelves  in  this  ftrutfture,  where  the  relics  of  St. 
Agatha  their  great  patronefs  were  kept,  were  buried 
under  its  ruins. 

There  are  a confiderable  number  of  fmall  towns  in 
this  diftritft. 

Valle  di  Noto,  or  the  fouthern  valley,  extends 
from  the  river  Jarreta  to  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  iiland, 
and  alfo  reaches  to  the  river  Salfo.  It  contains  feve- 
ral cities,  and  above  forty  towns.  The  principal 
places  in  this  diftrift  are  the  following: 

At  the  diftance  of  feventy-two  miles  to  the  fouth- 
by-weft  of  Mejfma , is  Syracuse,  anciently  the  capi- 
tal of  all  Sicily , and  a very  flourifhing  republic.  Of 
the  four  cities  that  compofed  the  ancient  Syracttfe , 
there  remains  only  Ortigia , which  was  the  fmalleft 
confiderably  : it  is  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  that  name, 
is  about  two  miles  round,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  1 4,000  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  the  other 
three,  Tycha , Acradina , and  Neopoli , are  computed 
at  22  miles  in  circumference,  but  almoft  the  whole  of 
this  fpace  is  now  converted  into  very  rich  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  corn-fields.  The  principal  remains  of 
antiquity  are  a theatre  and  amphitheatre,  many  fepul- 
chres,  the  latomie,  the  catacombs,  and  the  famous 
ear  of  Dionyfius  There  are  many  remains  of  tem- 
ples: the  duke  of  Montalbano , who  has  written  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Syracufe , reckons  near  twenty,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  of  thefe  that  are  now  diftinguifh- 
able.  The  amphitheatre  is  in  the  form  of  a very  ec- 
centric ellipfe,  and  is  much  ruined,  but  the  theatre  is 
fo  entire,  that  moft  of  the  gradini  or  feats  ftitl  remain  ; 
both  thefe  are  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called 
Neapoliy  or  the  new  city.  The  latomie,  or  ftone 
quarry,  now  forms  a noble  fubterranean  garden,  about 
one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  of 
a moft  incredible  extent.  The  whole  is  hewn  out  of 
a rock  as  hard  as  marble,  compofed  entirely  of  the 
concretions  of  lhells,  gravel,  and  other  marine  bodies. 
The  bottom  of  this  immenfe  quarry,  from  whence 
probably  the  greateft  part  of  Syracufe  was  built,  is 
now  covered  with  an  exceeding  rich  foil,  and  as  no 
wind  from  any  part  can  touch  it,  here  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  very  fineft  fhrubs  and  fruit-trees,  which 


bear  with  vaft  luxuriance,  and  are  never  blighted. — 
Some  of  the  trees,  but  more  particularly  the  olive, 
grow  out  of  the  hard  rock,  where  there  is  no  mark 
of  any  foil,  and  exhibit  a very  uncommon  appearance. 
Brydone’s  'Four,  I.  266.  The  catacombs  are  a great 
work,  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Rome  or  Naples , and 
in  the  fame  ftyle.  Ibid.  274  The  ear  of  Dionyfius 
is  no  lefs  a monument  of  the  ingenuity  and  magnifi- 
cence, than  of  the  cruelty  of  that  tyrant.  It  is  a huge 
cavern,  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock,  exactly  in  the  form 
of  the  human  ear.  The  perpendicular  height  of  it  is 
about  eighty  feet,  and  the  length  of  this  enormous  ear 
is  not  lefs  than  250.  The  cavern  was  faid  to  be  fo 
contrived,  that  every  found  made  in  it  was  collected 
and  united  into  one  point,  as  into  a focus  : this  was 
called  the  tympanum,  and  exactly  oppofite  to  it  the 
tyrant  had  made  a fmall  hole,  which  communicated 
with  a little  apartment  where  he  ufed  to  conceal  him- 
felf.  He  applied  his  own  ear  to  this  hole,  and  is  faid 
to  have  heard  diftindtly  every  word  which  was  fpoken 
in  the  cavern  below.  This  apartment  was  no  fooner 
finifhed,  and  a proof  of  it  made,  than  he  put  to 
death  all  the  workmen  that  had  been  employed  in  it  ; 
he  then  confined  all  that  he  fufpecled  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  by  over-hearing  their  converfation,  judged 
of  their  guilt,  and  condemned  or  acquitted  accord- 
ingly. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  A'  ethtfa  has  ever  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  Syra- 
cufe. It  was  dedicated  to  Diana,  who  had  a magnifi- 
cent temple  near  its  banks,  where  great  feftivals  were 
annually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddefs. 

Syiactife  has  two  harbours,  the  largeft  of  which,  on 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  0 tigiay  is  reckoned  fix  miles 
round,  and  was  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Diodorus  Siculus  deferibes  it  as  running 
almoft  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  being  called 
Marmoreoy  becaufe  entirely  furrounded  with  buildings 
of  marble.  The  entrance  of  this  harbour  was  ftrongly 
fortified,  and  the  Roman  fleet  could  never  penetrate 
into  it.  The  fmall  port  is  on  the  north-eaft  of  Orti- 
gia,  and  is  likewife  recorded  to  have  been  highly  or- 
namented. Fazzello  (a  Sicilian  writer  of  note,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century)  fays, 
there  is  ftill  the  remains  of  a fubmarine  aqueduct 
that  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  convey  the  water  from  the  fountain  of  Arethufa 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  city.  Near  this  port  they 
fihew  the  fpot  where  Archimedes’  houfe  ftood,  and 
likewife  the  tower  from  whence  he  is  faid  to  have  fet 
fire  to  the  Roman  gallies  with  his  burning  glades. — 
Mr.  Brydone  deferibes  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cufe as  extremely  poor  and  beggarly,  exhibiting  a dif- 
mal  contraft  to  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  city. 
The  mighty  Syracufe,  the  moft  opulent  and  powerful 
of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  which  by  its  own  proper 
ftrength  alone  was  able,  at  different  times,  to  contend 
againft  all  the  powers  of  Carthage  and  Romet  this 
haughty  and  mighty  city  is  now  reduced  even  below 
the  confequence  of  the  moft  infignificant  burgh  ! 
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It  is  a remark  made  on  the  climate  of  Syracufe  by 
fome  of  the  ancients,  which  is  ftill  confirmed  by  mo- 
dern authorities,  that  at  no  feafon  of  the  year  the  fun 
has  ever  been  invifible  there  during  a whole  day. — 
Ortigia,  the  modern  Syracufe , was  in  ancient  times  an 
ifland,  and  is  fo  denominated  by  Virgil,  Cicero,  and 
many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  In  later 
ages,  and  probably  before  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  city, 
the  ftrait  which  feparated  it  from  the  continent  was 
filled  up,  and  it  had  been  a peninfula  for  many  ages, 
when  the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  at  a vaft  expence, 
cut  through  the  neck  of  land  that  joined  it  to  Sicily , 
and  has  again  reduced  it  to  its  primitive  ftate.  Here 
he  raifed  a noble  fortification,  which  appears  to  be 
almoft  impregnable,  but  Mr.  Brydone  fays  it  is  not 
provided  with  any  artillery,  except  a fmall  battery  of 
fix  pounders  for  faluting  fhips  that  go  in  and  out  of 
port  ! 

Cape  Passero,  anciently  called  Pachinus , is  the 
mod  foutherly  point  of  Sicily.  Mr.  Brydone  fays  it 
is  not  a peninfula,  as  reprefented  in  all  the  maps,  but 
a barren  ifland,  about  a mile  in  circumference,  with 
a fort  and  a fmall  garrifon  to  protect  the  neighbouring 
country  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbary  corfiirs. 
This  little  ifland  is  divided  from  Sicily  by  a ftrait  of 
about  half  a mile  broad.  It  is  the  place  of  exile  fora 
certain  defcription  of  criminals.  Tour  to  Sicily  I.  288, 
295.  This  cape  is  rendered  famous  by  the  whole 
navy  of  Spain , amounting  to  twenty-feven  fhips,  be- 
ing attacked  fix  miles  oft'  it,  by  a Britiffj  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Sir  George  Byng,  in  Augiijl  1718,  when 
twelve  fail  of  their  fhips  were  taken,  three  were  burnt, 
and  twelve  efcaped.  See  Hervey’s  Naval  Hiftory,  III. 
387—396.  . 

Castro  Giovanni,  the  ancient  Enna,  is  a city 
much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  who  reprefent  Profer- 
pine  as  being  carried  off  from  the  fields  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of  Sicily , forty- 
five  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Cattania.  Cicero  has 
given  a particular  account  of  this  place,  which  he  de- 
fcribes  as  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  fertile  fpots 
on  the  globe.  The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Enna  was  re- 
nowned all  over  the  heathen  world,  and  pilgrimages 
were  made  to  it,  as  they  are  at  prefent  to  Loretto. — - 
Milton  confiders  Enna  as  only  excelled  by  Paradife 
itfelf. 

Not  that  fair  field 

Of  Enna , where  Proferpine  gathering  flow’rs, 
Herfelf  a fairer  fiow’r,  by  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gather’d 

might  with  this  Paradife 

Of  Eden  ftrive. 

P.  L.  IV.  268,  &c. 

This  city  is  now  fmall,  but  well  built,  and  defended 
by  an  old  caftle. 

The  province  termed  Valle  di  Mazara,  lies  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  having  Val  di  Demino 
on  the  eaft,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Eiume 
Gronde , or  great  river,  and  the  Val  di  Noto  on  the  eaft- 
fouth-eaft,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Safe, 
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and  is  on  the  other  fides  encompaffed  by  the  Tea.  It 
is  very  mountainous,  but  fertile  and  well  watered,  it 
having  near  a dozen  confiderable  rivers,  and  many  lef- 
fer  ones.  The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are, 

Palermo,  the  ancient  Panermur , the  moft  confl- 
derable  city  in  the  province,  and  even  the  capital  Of 
the  ifland.  It  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a gulf  on 
the  north  coaft,  in  a delightful  and  extenfive  plain* 
terminated  by  high  and  fertile  hills,  which  almoft 
furround  it  on  the  land  fide,  in  38°  10'  N.  latitude, 
and  1 30  42  E.  longitude.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  treating  of  MeJJina , that  Palermo  difputes 
with  that  city  the  honour  of  being  the  capital  of  the 
ifland.  It  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  regular  city 
in  Europe ; the  two  great  ftreets  interfering  each  other 
exa<ftly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  they  form  a 
beautiful  and  regular  fquare,  called  the  Ottangolo,  or 
otftagon,  adorned  with  very  handfome  uniform  build- 
ings. From  the  centre  of  this  fquare  the  whole  of 
thefe  noble  ftreets  are  feen,  and  the  four  great  gates 
of  the  city  which  terminate  them,  the  fymmetry  and 
beauty  of  which  produce  a charming  effeft  : the  length 
of  thefe  ftreets  from  one  gate  to  its  oppofite  is  exactly 
a mile.  This  city  is  faid  to  contain  a hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  ; it  is  an  archiepifcopal  fee, 
has  fifty-two  monafteries,  and  twenty-two  nunneries. 
Here  are  upward  of  three  hundred  churches,  Brv- 
done’s  Tour,  II.  120  ; many  of  them  are  extremely 
rich  and  magnificent ; the  cathedral,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
Madre  Chiefa  (the  mother  church)  is  a very  venerable 
Gothic  building. 

The  tutelar  faint  of  Palermo  is  named  Rofolia,  and  is 
held  in  more  veneration  than  the  Virgin  Mary  herfelf. 
The  relics  of  this  faint  are  preferved  in  a large  box 
of  filver  curioufly  worked,  and  enriched  with  precious 
ftones.  The  legend  fays,  that  this  faint  was  niece 
to  king  William  the  Good , that  {he  began  very 
early  to  difplay  fymptoms  of  her  fandlity  ; at  fifteen 
ihe  deferted  the  world,  and  difclaiming  all  human 
fociety,  retired  to  the  mountains  on  the  weft  of  the 
city,  and  was  never  more  heard  of  for  near  500 
years.  She  difappeared  in  the  year  1159,  and  in 
the  year  1624  the  facred  bones  were  found,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fuggeftions  given  to  a holy  man  in 
a dream,  at  the  time  when  the  plague  raged  in  the 
city,  but  which  was  immediately  flopped  on  thefe 
bones  being  carried  in  proceflion.  Mr.  Brydone 
thinks  that  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  there  really 
ever  did  exlft  fuch  a perfon,  and  that  the  bones  in 
queftion  belonged  to  fome  poor  wretch  that  was  per- 
haps murdered,  or  died  for  want  on  the  mountains. 
Tour,  II.  1 18.  Every  year,  in  the  month  of  Julyt 
a great  feftival  is  held  at  Palermo , in  honour  of  St. 
Rofolia,  which  continues  five  days : it  confifts  of 
fplendid  illuminations  and  decorations,  proceflions, 
fire-works,  a grand  exhibition  of  fhips,  go  Hies,  and 
boats,  adorned  in  a very  pleafing  manner,  and  horfe- 
races  through  the  city.  This  feftival,  according  to 
our  author,  furpaffes  thofe  of  the  holy  week  at 
Rome,  of  the  afeenfion  at  Venice , or  any  other  fefti- 
val th&  he  had  ever  been  prefent  at. 
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The  quay,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  who  live  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood ; for  the 
city,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a ftrong  wall,  is  many  trading  veflels  that  fail  to  and  fro  from  it;  for 


wide,  beautiful,  commodious,  and  one  of  the  fmeft 
walks  and  places  of  refort  about  the  city.  The 
greateft  part  of  it  is  planted  with  trees  ; fo  that  one 
may  walk  under  them  fheltered  from  the  fun  and 
rain,  with  the  port,  the  mole,  the  forts,  and  the 
open  fea  full  in  view.  The  port  is  very  convenient 
for  (hipping;  the  long  mole  extends  about  two  hun- 
dred fathoms  toward  the  fouth,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred toward  the  weft,  in  the  form  of  a rectangle  : 
at  the  end  of  it  are  two  batteries  of  cannon,  and  a 
high  tower  or  light-houfe.  In  the  middle  of  the 
mole  is  a fmall  fort,  and  at  the  other  end,  next  the 
land  fide,  is  a fortrefs,  with  four  baftions,  with  the 
arfenal  for  the  gallies,  the  magazines,  and  other 
ftore-houfes.  The  port  is  fafe  and  commodious 
every  where,  except  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  which 
is  full  of  rocks,  that  rife  no  higher  than  the  furface 
-of  the  water,  on  which  account  fhips  enter  it,  near 
the  head  of  the  mole  juft  oppofite  the  city,  where 
they  have  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  fathoms 
water. 

There  are  two  fmall  fpots,  one  to  the  eaft  and  the 
other  to  the  weft  of  Palermo,  where  the  principal  no- 
bility have  their  country  palaces  : that  to  the  eaft  is 
•called  La  Bagaria,  that  to  the  weft  II  Colle,  or  the 
hill.  At  the  firft  of  theie  is  a country  houfe  belong- 
ing to  the  prince  of  Patagonia,  a nobleman  of  im- 
menfe  fortune,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
monfters  and  chimeras,  which  may  be  called  a ftrange 
fpecies  of  harmlefs  inadnefs.  He  has  a vaft  collec- 
tion of  ftatues,  amounting  to  more  than  6co,  placed 
round  his  houfe  ; not  one  of  which  is  made  to  repre- 
fent  any  one  objett  in  nature.  The  heads  of  men 
are  placed  on  the  bodies  of  every  fort  of  animal,  and 
the  heads  of  every  other  animal  to  the  bodies  of  men. 
In  fome  places  may  be  feen  a compound  of  five  or 
fix  animals,  that  have  no  fort  of  refemblance  in  na- 
ture : the  head  of  a lion  is  put  to  the  neck  of  a 
goofe,  the  body  of  a lizard  to  the  legs  of  a goat,  and 
the  tajl  of  a fox  ; on  the  back  of  this  monfter  is 
placed  another  ftill  more  hideous,  with  five  or  fix 
heads,  and  a bufth  of  horns.  There  is  no  kind  of 
horn  in  the  world  that  he  has  not  colledled,  and  his 
pleafure  is  to  fee  them  all  flourifhing  upon  fome  head. 
This  nobleman  maintains  a vaft  number  of  ftatuaries 
and  other  workmen,  whom  he  rewards  according  to 
the  hideoufnefs  of  the  monfters  which  they  produce. 
The  infide  of  this  enchanted  caftle  correfponds  ex- 
actly with  the  outftde,  being  in  every  refpedt  as  whim- 
fical  and  fantaftical.  It  was  fuppofed  that  he  had 
not  laid  out  lefts  than  £. 20,000  when  Mr.  Brydone 
was  there,  in  the  creation  of  this  world  of  monfters 
and  chimeras. 

Trapani,  the  ancient  Drepanum,  ftands  on  a pe- 
ninfula  on  the , weft  coaft  of  the.  illand  of  Sicily, 
About  forty  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Palermo,  and 
. is  ftill  famous  for  the  number  of  nobles  and  gentry 


its  fait  fprings  and  works,  and  its  having  a good  coral 
fifhery.  It  is  fituated  on  a peninfula,  forty  miles  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  Palermo,  and  is  defended  by  a 
fquare  caftle.  Its  haven  is  large;  but  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fouth  winds.  At  its  entrance  is  the 
above  caftle  which  is  feated  on  a rock,  and  furround- 
ed  with  other  works  and  batteries,  and  alfo  by  the 
fea.  The  town  is  encompafted  by  a plain  wall.  The 
hill  at  the  foot  of  which  it  ftands  was  anciently  called 
Eryx,  and  on  the  top  was  a temple  to  Venus,  and 
the  tomb  of  Anchifes. 

Gergenti  was  formerly  one  of  the  greateft  and 
richeft  cities  on  the  illand : it  ftands  about  four 
miles  from  the  fea,  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft,  fixty- 
ftx  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Palermo.  It  rofe  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  though  it  does 
not  ftand  diredlly  on  the  fame  fpot ; but  about  a 
mile  diftant.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Blafio , upon  a hill,  and  is  defended  by  a caftle  fo 
ftrong  by  nature,  that  there  is  no  accefs  to  it  but  at 
one  place.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  anciently  ten  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  its  tyrant  Phalaris,  for  whom  Perillus  had 
the  cruelty  to  invent  the  brazen  bull,  and  for  his  re- 
ward was  juftly  condemned  to  have  the  firft  experi- 
ment tried  upon  himfelf.  The  adjacent  territory  is 
rich,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  corn,  of  which 
it  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  by  means  of  the 
river  and  its  port,  which  lies  about  five  miles  to  the 
weftward.  According  to  Mr.  Brydone,  there  are 
about  20,000  inhabitants  in  Gergenti ; the  ancient 
city  of  Agrigentum  was  faid  to  contain  eight  hundred 
thoufarid.  The  remains  of  temples  here  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  thofe  of  Syracufe  : here  flood 
the  immenfe  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  larged  in  the  heathen  world.  It  is 
now  called  il  tempio  de’  giganti,  or  the  Giants  temple, 
as  the  people  cannot  conceive  that  fuch  mafles  of 
rock  could  ever  be  put  together  by  the  hands  of  ordi- 
nary men.  The  fragments  of  columns  are  enormous, 
and  give  a vaft  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  build- 
ing when  entire. 

i he  Sicilian  women  marry  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  are  often  grand-mothers  before  they 
are  thirty,  and  frequently  live  to  fee  five  or  fix  gene- 
rations ; they  are  very  prolific,  and  have  remarkable 
eafy  deliveries,  in  this  happy  climate  child-bearing 
being  divefted  of  all  its  terrors.  More  domeftic  hap- 
pinefs  is  to  be  feen  on  this-  illand  than  in  any  part  of 
Italy  : many  hufbands  and  wives  give  unqueftionable 
proofs  of  a fincere  affection  for  each  other,  and  the 
education  of  their  children  is  their  mutual  care  and 
pleafure.  Young  ladies  here  are  not  {hut  up  in  con- 
vents till  the  day  of  their  marriage,  but  for  the  rnoft 
part  live  in  the  houfe  with  their  parents,  where  they 
receive  their  education,  and  are  every  day  in  com- 
pany with  their  friends  and  relations,  being  allowed 
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almoft  as  much  liberty  as  their  fex  enjoys  in  England. 
Brydone’sTour,  II.  40. 

jSl r.  Brydone  fpeaks  of  the  dreadful  inconvenien- 
ces which  are  endured  on  this  ifland,  particularly  at 
Palermo,  from  the  firoc,  or  fouth  wind,  whenever  it 
blows.  It  is  fuppofed  to  acquire  its  weakening  and 
relaxing  quality  by  palling  over  the  fandy  defarts  of 
Africa,  where  it  fometimes  proves  mortal  in  the  fpace 
of  half  an  hour.  Id.  II.  145. 

The  whole  military  force  of  Sicily  is  flared  by  the 
fame  author  to  amount  to  y,i;oo  men,  about  1,200 
of  which  are  cavalry.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
on  the  whole  ifland  amounted,  when  our  traveller 
was  there,  to  1,123,163,  of  which  number  there 
were  about  50,000  that  belonged  to  different  monaf- 
teries  and  religious  orders.  The  number  of  houfes 
was  computed  at  268,120,  which  made  between  five 
and  fix  inhabitants  to  a houle. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  lfands  round  Sicily ; the  Lipari  ; a particular 
Defcription  of  Malta,  and  the  Knights  of  that 
If  and. 

THE  principal  illands  round  Sicily  are,  firft, 
the  Lipari  or  Liparean  illands,  called  by  the  ancients 
/Edit t and  Vulcanite ; thefe  lie  toward  the  north  of 
Sicily,  and  the  nearelt  is  about  forty  miles  diftant. 
The  volcanoes  that  were  in  fome  of  them,  and  ftill 
partly  remain,  have  always  contributed  to  the  violent 
winds  which  continually  reign  in  thefe  parts;  whence 
the  ancients  faid,  that  JEolus,  the  god  of  the  winds, 
refided  here,  and  accordingly  called  them  by  his  name; 
and  Vulcan  being  the  tutelar  god  of  Inch  volcanoes, 
they  were  afl’o  called  Vulcan’s  Iflands.  None  of  the 
ancients  make  mention  of  more  than  feven  iflands, 
but  they  are  now  encreafed  to  eleven.  The  moll  re- 
markable of  them  are  the  following  : 

Lipari,  or  Lipara,  the  largeft  and  mod  populous 
of  them,  is  computed  to  be  about  eighteen  miles  in 
circuit,  including  its  capes  and  the  windings  of  coaft, 
for  it  is  of  a very  irregular  figure.  In  this  ifland 
were  formerly  pits  emitting  fmoke  and  fire  ; but  at 
prefent  they  have  entirely  ceafed.  In  Lipari  Hands  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  built  on  a fteep  rock,  with 
a caftle,  and  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop. 

Volcano,  in  Latin  Vulcania,  anciently  alfo  Ther- 
ntiffa,  Uerufa,  and  Hiera,  or  the  Holy , is  parted 
from  Lipari  by  a narrow  channel,  and  though  not  fo 
large,  rifes  much  higher.  On  the  north  coaft  is  a 
mountain  whofe  top  continually  emits  flames  or 
fmoke ; but  more  furioufly  at  fome  times  than 
others. 

Strombolo,  anciently  Strongyle,  is  of  a round 
form,  and  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Lipari, 
about  thirty  miles  from  that  ifland.  It  is  computed 
ta  be  about  twelve  miles  round,  and  is  properly  no- 
thing more  than  a burning  mountain  of  an  extraor- 
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dinary  height,  that  continually  cafts  forth  fire  and 
fmoke,-  which  are  feen  at  a great  diftance  at  f’ea.  By 
the|defcription  which  Fuzzello,  one  of  the  beft  Sicilian 
writers,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  )6th 
century,  gives  of  Strombolo , it  appears  to  have  fuffer- 
ed  no  great  change  froth  that  time  to  the  prefent. 
Mr.  Brydone  fays  that  the  crater  of  the  volcano  on 
this  ifland  appears  effentially  different  from  that  of 
Vefuvius,  and  all  the  old  volcanoes  that  furround 
Naples,  the  craters  of  which  are,  without  exception, 
in  the  centre,  and  form  the  higheft  part  of  the 
mountain,  whereas  this  is  on  one  fide,  and  more 
than  200  yards  from  its  fummit.  The  volcano  on 
this  ifland  feems  to  be  the  only  one  that  burns  with- 
out ceafing  ; and  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  fuch  a 
conftant  and  immenfe  fire  has  been  maintained  for  fo 
many  hundred  years,  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean. 
The  eruptions  from  the  other  Lipari  iflands,  feeui 
now  almoft  extindt,  and  the  force  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  centred  in  Strombolo , which  acts  as  one 
great  vent  to  them  all.  It  is  fuppofed  that  a late 
eruption  here  has  formed  a new  ifland  at  fome  little 
diftance.  In  very  clear  weather  Strombolo  is  difeerni- 
ble  at  the  diftance  of  25  leagues  ; the  mountain  rifes 
to  a very  great  height,  fome  fuppofe  higher  than  Ve- 
fuvius ; at  night  its  flames  are  to  be  feen  much  far- 
ther. The  natives  of  this  ifland  are  little  better 
than  favages. 

The  revenue  which  the  Lipari  iflands  bring  in  to 
the  king  of  Naples  is  by  no  means  inconflderable  ; 
they  produce  great  quantities  of  alum,  fulphur,  nitre, 
cinnabar,  and  moft  forts  of  fruits,  particularly  raifins, 
currants,  and  figs  in  great  perfection.  Some  of  their 
wines  are  like  wife  much  efteemed,  particularly  the 
Malvajia.  Brvdone’s  Tour,  I.  34. 

Another  clufter  of  flnall  iflands,  named  the 
./Egates,  or  ^Egades,  lie  on  the  weft  coafts  of 
Sicily  ; thefe  are  I.evenzo,  the  ancient  Bucchina , or 
P horbantia ; Favagnana,  the  ancient  Capraria,  or 
/Egufn,  which  is  extremely  fruitful ; and  Maretamo , 
the  ancient  Maritima.  Thefe  are  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  one  of  much  greater 
confequence. 

The  ifland  of  Malta,  the  ancient  Melite,  is  fitu- 
ated, according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  350  54' 
N.  latitude;  and  the  city  in  140  28'  E.  longitude- 
from  Greenwich.  The  ifland  is  fixty  Englifj  miles  to 
the  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  is  commonly 
treated  of  under  Italy,  on  account  of  its  greater  prox- 
imity to  it  than  to  the  coaft  of  Africa.  It  was  here 
that  a viper  faftened  on  the  hand  of  St.  Paul,  when 
he  was  wrecked  on  the  coaft.  This  ifland  is  com- 
puted to  be  twenty  miles  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth, 
and  near  fixty  in  circumference.  It  was  anciently 
little  more  than  a barren  rock,  of  very  white  free- 
ftone,  but  fuch  quantities  of  foil  have  been  brought 
from  Sicily,  that  it  is  now  become  a fertile  ifland, 
though  it  produces  no  more  corn  than  is  barely  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  lix  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  reft  they  purclvafe  cheap  in  Sicily.  Mr. 
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Brydone  fays,  “ the  foil  in  mod  places  is  not  more 
than  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  but  the  crops  procured 
are  in  general  very  abundant.  This  fruitfulnefs  the 
inhabitants  fay,  is  produced  by  the  copious  dews 
which  fall  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  months. 
They  likewife  maintain  that  there  is  a moifture  in  the 
rock,  below  the  foil,  which  nourilhes  the  roots  of 
the  corn  and  cotton,  and  without  this  extraordinary 
quality,  no  crops  could  be  procured,  the  heat  of  the 
fun  being  fo  very  great.”  Tour,  I.  308.  The  wine 
produced  on  this  ifland  is  alfo  not  fufficient  for  its 
confumption,  and  there  is  an  equal  deficiency  in 
wood  j but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  plenty  of  figs, 
melons,  and,  according  to  the  above  traveller,  the 
finefi:  oranges  in  the  world.  The  feafon  for  this  latter 
fruit  continues  for  upwards  of  feven  months,  from 
November  to  the  middle  of  'June.  Many  of  thefe 
orange-trees  bear  the  red  kind  of  fruit,  which  are 
faid  to  be  produced  from  the  common  orange-bud 
engrafted  on  the  pomegranate  dock:  the  juice  of 
thefe  oranges  is  red  as  blood,  and  of  a fine  flavour, 
dour,  I.  3 1 J.  Here  is  honey,  a great  deal  of  cotton, 
conliderable  filheries,  fea  fait,  and  a profitable  coral- 
fifhery  ; but  the  heat  is  exceflive  both  day  and  night, 
and  they  have  a great  number  of  gnats,  which  are 
the  plague  of  the  country. 

One  fide  of  this  ifland  is  fo  completely  fortified  by 
nature,  that  nothing  is  left  for  art  to  fupply.  Mr. 
Brydone  fays,  that  “ on  this  fide  there  are  dill  vef- 
tiges  of  feveral  ancient  roads,  with  the  tratts  of  car- 
riages worn  deep  in  the  rocks.  Thefe  roads  are  now 
terminated  by  the  precipice,  with  the  fea  beneath, 
and  fhew  that  the  ifland  has  in  former  ages  been  of 
a larger  fize  than  it  is  at  prefent,  but  the  convulfion 
that  occafioned  its  diminution  is  probably  much  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  hidory  or  tradition.”  Tour, 
I.  3 16. — This  writer’s  favourite  doftrine  is  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  world,  but  it  may  be  obje&ed  againd 
his  datement  here,  that  in  fuch  early  times  the  ufe 
of  carriages  was  not  likely  to  have  been  introduced 
on  a fmall  fecluded  fpot. 

“ It  has  often  been  obferved,”  fays  the  fame 
writer,  *f  notwithflanding  Mount  JEtna  is  didant 
near  200  Italian  miles,  yet  the  ifland  of  Malta  has 
generally  been  more  or  lefs  affected  by  its  eruptions, 
and  the  inhabitants  think  it  probable,  that  on  fome 
of  thefe  occafions,  a part  of  it  may  have  been  fhaken 
into  the  fea.”  One  half  of  Mount  JEtna  is  clearly 
difcovered  from  hence  ; and  our  author  was  allured, 
that  in  the  great  eruption  of  that  mountain,  in  the 
year  1755,  the  whole  ifland  was  illuminated,  and  the 
thundering  from  the  mountain  was  likewife  didindly 
heard,  dour,  I.  317. 

Its  annual  revenues  are  computed  at  feventy-fix 
thoufand  fcudi  (about  4s.  6d.)  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  including  thofe  on  the  adjacent  ifland 
of  Gozo,  amount  to  150,000:  the  men  are  exceed- 
ingly robuft  and  hardy.  Tour,  I.  329.  The  com- 
mon people  l’peak  Arabic ; but  thofe  in  general  cir- 
cumftances,  the  Italian.  The  land  force  of  Malta , 


according  to  the  fame  writer,  amounts  to  about  500 
regulars,  which  are  didributed  on  board  the  fliips  of 
war,  and  150  compofe  the  guard  of  the  grand  maf- 
ter.  The  naval  force  confided,  in  the  year  1770,  of 
four  gallies,  three  galliots,  four  Ihips  of  fixty  guns, 
and  a frigate  of  thirty-fix',  befides  a number  of  quick- 
failing little  veflels  called  lcampavias,  which  is  lite- 
rary runaways. 

The  mod  ancient  inhabitants  of  Malta  of  whom 
we  have  an  account, were  the  Pbaacians,'N\\o  were  dri- 
ven out  by  the  Phoenicians , as  they  were  by  the  Greeks. 

It  feems  afterward  to  have  been  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Carthaginians , from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans.  Upon  the  declention  of  the  Roman  empire, 
it  was  fird  fubdued  by  the  Goths , then  by  the  Sara- 
cens, from  whom  it  was  wreded  by  the  Normans  in 
1090,  after  which  it  had  the  fame  maders  as  Sicily , 
till  Charles  V.  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem. 

Thefe  knights  arofe  in  the  following  manner  : Se- 
veral merchants  of  Amalfi , in  the  kingdom  of  Naples t 
had,  by  their  trade,  fo  ingratiated  themfelves  with 
the  Saracen  princes,  that  they  were  permitted  to  build 
a church  at  Jerufalem , which  was  finifhed  in  1248, 
and  called  St.  Maria  della  Latini.  As  there  was  a 
great  refort  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  above  mer- 
chants built  an  hofpital  and  oratory  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  pilgrims,  which  they  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptid,  and  appointed  certain  monks  to  attend  on 
the  pilgrims,  who  from  their  office  were  dyled  Hof- 
pitallers,  and  from  the  church  of  St.  John,  Johan- 
nites.  At  fird  they  procured  necefiaries  from  Amalfi, 
but  after  the  conqueff  of  Palejline , the  fruit  of  thofe 
deffru&ive  croifades  which  defolated  Europe , Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  endowed  them  with  feveral  lands  ; and  his 
fucceffor  Baldwin  having  put  them  in  poffeflion  of 
fome  cadles  and  towns,  they  held  a general  chapter, 
and  elected  Raymund  di  Podio  their  mader,  who  in- 
dituted  an  order  out  of  the  brotherhood,  and  made 
them  take  the  vows  of  chaflity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 
ence •,  gave  them  the  octangular  crofs,  and  a black 
cloak,  as  the  badge  and  habit  of  their  order,  and  di- 
vided them  into  three  clafles,  knights,  Capellans,  and 
Servanti  d’Armi.  This  happened  toward  the  clofe  of 
the  feventh  century.  The  order  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope,  and,  notwithdanding  their  vow  of  poverty, 
they  obtained  conliderable  wealth.  They  maintained 
their  ground  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  againd  the 
continual  affaults  of  the  Turks,  for  two  hundred 
years,  till  lofing  Acra,  the  lad  place  they  pofiefled,  in 
1291  they  removed  to  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
1 308  took  the  ifle  of  Rhodes  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  which  they  held  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  years,  during  which  they  were  dyled 
knights  of  Rhodes ; but  Solyman  II.  having  difpoflefled 
them  in  1 528,  after  they  had  made  a long  and  brave 
refiflance,  they  fird  went  to  Candia,  and  afterward 
feparating,  fome  went  to  Venice,  and  others  to  Viterbo 
and  other  places  in  Italy,  efpecially  to  Nice  in  Savoy. 
But  Charles  V.  apprehending  that  Solyman  would, 
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on  their  account,  make  a defeent  into  Italy , font  them 
to  Syracufe  in  Sicily  ; and  in  1529  conferred  on  them 
the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  and  alfo  committed  to 
them  the  defence  of  Tripoli , which  was  then  in  his 
potTeffion.  From  this  period  they  obtained  the  name 
of  “ knights  of  Malta.’' 

The  order  confifts  of  eight  tongues,  or  nations,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  French,  Italian,  Spani/h, 
Englifh,  and  German.  In  France  are  three  tongues, 
namely,  thofe  of  Province,  Auvergne,  and  France, 
peculiarly  fo  called.  Spain  is  divided  into  thofe  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Cajlile,  and  with  the  German  are  united  the 
priory  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Hungary.  Mr.  Bry- 
clone  fpeaks  of  only  feven  tongues.  Each  of  thefe 
countries  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
order,  efpecially  France,  there  being  three  hundred 
commanderies  in  that  kingdom,  which,  if  added  to 
thofe  of  other  countries,  the  whole  number  of  knights 
may  be  computed  to  amount  to  three  thoufand  : yet 
their  Ioffes  by  war,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Re- 
formation, have  been  very  confiderable,  the  order 
being  now  deftitute  of  the  Englijl. !>,  Danijh,  Swedijh, 
and  Hungarian  priories;  they  have  alfofuffered  greatly 
in  Germany  and  tire  Netherlands. 

The  knights  mufl  be  all  noblemen,  and  produce 
proofs  of  an  illuftrious  anceftry  : fuch  as  have  done 
this  are  ftyled  eavalieri  dijuftizia,  in  contradiflindfion 
to  the  cavalieri  di  gratia,  who  cannot  fufficiently  af- 
certain  their  defeent,  yet  are  made  knights  on  account 
of  their  perfonal  merits.  According  to  the  ftatutes, 
no  natural  children  except  thofe  of  princes,  nor  per- 
fons  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  are  admitted  into 
the  order.  They  engage  to  be  at  continual  war  with 
the  Mahometans  and  all  corfairs  of  that  religion  ; 
and,  as  they  have  adopted  St.  Auguftine’s  rule,  are 
as  a religious  order  fubje£f  to  the  pope. 

“ As  Malta,"  fays  Brydone,  “ is  an  epitome  of  all 
Europe,  and  an  affemblage  of  the  younger  brothers, 
which  are  commonly  the  choiceft  of  its  greateft  fami- 
lies, it  is  one  of  the  beft  academies  for  politenefs. — 
All  the  knights  and  commanders  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world.  No 
chara£ter  is  feen  here  in  its  extreme.  The  French 
fkip,  the  German  ftrut,  and  the  Spani/h  ftalk,  are  all 
mingled  together  in  fuch  fmall  proportions,  that  none 
of  them  appear  in  excefs,  yet  each  of  thefe  nations 
retain  fomething  of  their  original  charafteriftic ; it  is 
only  the  exuberance  of  it  which  is  worn  off;  and  it  is 
Rill  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth 
and  north  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
eaft  and  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine."  Tour,  I.  338. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  “ Malta  is  per- 
haps the  only  country  in  the  world  where  duelling  is 
permitted  by  law.  Here  the  duellifts  are  obliged  to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  one  particular  ftreet  of  the  city 
of  Valetta,  and  are  required  by  law  to  put  up  their 
{words  w’hen  ordered  fo  to  do  by  a woman,  a prieft, 
or  a knight.  Whenever  a knight  is  killed  in  one  of 
thefe  rencounters,  a crofs  is  always  painted  on  the 
wall  oppofite  to  the  fpot  where  he  fell >”  our  author 
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counted  about  twenty  of  thefe  croffes.  Tour  I.  332. 
About  17  years  ago  (from  1787)  two  knights  had  a 
difpute  at  a billiard-table,  and  one  abufed  and  ftruck 
the  other,  notwith Handing  which,  the  aggreffor  re- 
fufed  to  fight  the  injured  party,  although  repeatedly 
called  upon.  For  this  daftardly  conduct  the  knight 
was  proceeded  againft  judicially,  and  condemned  to  a 
public  penance  in  the  great  church  of  St.  John,  for 
45  days  fucceffively  ; then  to  be  confined  in  a dun- 
geon without  light  for  five  years,  after  which,  to  re- 
main a prifoner  in  the  caftle  for  life.  The  knight 
who  received  the  infult  was  difgraced,  merely  becaufe 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out  the  affront 
in  the  blood  of  his  adverfary. 

The  grand  mafter  is  ftyled,  according  to  Mr.  Bry- 
done, “ Serene  Highnefs  and  Eminence,”  and  is  un- 
der the  jurifdidlion  of  no  temporal  power;  but  in 
what  relates  to  the  order  he  is  accountable  to  his 
council  and  chapter:  though,  with  refpeft  to  the 
ifiand  and  inhabitants,  he  is  entirely  abfolute.  The 
grand  mafter  in  the  year  1770,  when  Mr.  Brydone 
was  on  this  ifiand,  was  named  Pinto,  he  was  of  a Por- 
tuguefe  family,  and  had  been  at  the  head  of  this  fin- 
gular  little  nation  for  upward  of  thirty  years  ; and  al- 
though he  was  then  confiderably  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age,  he  retained  all  his  mental  faculties  in 
full  perfeflion,  and  bade  fair  to  live  many  years. — 

“ Hishoufehold  attendance  and  court,”  fays  our  au- 
thor, “ are  very  princely,  and  he  poffefi'es  more  ab- 
folute power  than  moft  fovereign  princes.  He  ha? 
the  difpofal  of  twenty-one  commanderies  and  one  pri- 
ory every  five  years.  He  is  chofen  by  a committee, 
confifting  of  twenty-one  members,  nominated  by  the 
feven  tongues  or  nations,  three  out  of  each  nation.” 
Tour,  I.  327.  When  at  home  he  ufually  wears  a 
black  gown,  made  after  a particular  fafhion,  with  a 
large  golden  key  of  the  holy  fepulchre  hanging  by 
his  fide^  but  on  a journey  be  dreffes  like  a layman, 
and  wears  a fword . 

Priories  of  the  order  are  eftablifhed  throughout  all 
the  popifh  countries  in  Europe,  of  which  the  great 
priory  of  Germany,  eftablifhed  at  Heiterfheim  in  Bri[- 
gaw,  holds  the  firft  place.  Its  adnainiftrator  has  the 
dignity  of  a prince  of  the  empire,  with  a feat  and 
voice  in  the  diet  among  the  princely  abbots ; and  he 
muff  annually  remit  to  the  grand  mafter,  whofe  vicar 
he  is  reputed  to  be,  the  neceffary  contributions  for 
acting  againft  the  Mahometans,  and  the  ufual  afieiff 
ment  payable  by  every  commandery. 

The  principal  city  on  this  ifiand  is  Valetta,  fo 
called  from  John  de  Valetta,  the  grand  mafter  who 
laid  the  firft  ftone,  in  the  year  15 66,  on  a hill  which 
extends  into  the  fea  ; and  it  hasUen  fince  fo  ' rongiy 
fortified,  that  few  places  exceed  it  in  ftren 
penirffula  upon  which  it  ftands  is  between 
fineft  ports  in  the  world.  That  on  the  fou 
is  the  largeft,  and  runs  about  two  miles  b 
of  the  ifiand.  It  is  fo  deep,  and  furrou 
high  ground,  that  the  largeft  fhips  of 
in  it,  during  the  moft  ft  or  my  weather  . 
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a cable.  It  is  divided  into  five  diftinT  harbours,  all 
equally  i’afe,  and  each  of  them  capable  of  containing 
an  immenfie  number  of  fhipping.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour  is  fcarcely  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  Bry- 
done’s  Tour,  I.  314.  On  the  point  toward  the  fea 
Hands  the  callle  of  St.  Elmo,  which  is  fortified  in  the 
modern  tafte,  and  defends  both  harbours.  The  har- 
bour on  the  north  fide  of  the  city  is  only  ufed  for 
fi  filing,  and  as  a place  of  quarantine  ; yet  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  it  would  be  confidered  as  ineftima- 
ble.  It  is  defended  by  very  flrong  fortifications,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  bafin  is  2n  iiland  in  which  is  a 
cafile  and  a lazaretto. 

On  this  iiland  the  rocks  are  converted  into  artil- 
lery of  the  moil  formidable  kind,  being  hollowed  out 
in  the  form  of  immenfe  mortars,  the  mouth  being 
about  fix  feet  wide:  each  of  thefe  is  charged  with 
about  a barrel  of  gun  -powder,  over  which  is  placed  a 
large  piece  of  wood,  which  exaflly  fits  the  mouth,  on 
this  is  piled  a great  quantity  of  cannon-balls,  fhells, 
Hones,  & c.  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  this  is 
fired  into  the  air,  and  the  deftru£live  materials  with 
which  it  is  charged  fpread  and  fall  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  around,  and  are  faid  to  be  fufficient  to 
fink  any  veiTel.  There  are  about  fifty  of  thefe  mor- 
tars near  the  different  creeks  and  landing-places. — 
Brydone’s  Tour,  I 330 — 343. 

This  city  is  principally  fupplied  with  water  from  a 
fpring  which  rifes  about  twelve  miles  diftant,  and  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  compofed  offome 
thoufand  arches-,  the  whole  of  which  was  completed 
at  the  private  expence  of  one  of  the  grand  mailers. 
Ibid.  324. 

There  are  feveral  churches,  among  which  that  of 
St.  John  the  Baptill  is  the  principal.  On  one  fide  of 
it  is  a finelquare,  with  a fountain  at  each  corner.  It 
is  a large  building,  and  within  it  are  hung  up  a great 
number  of  flags  taken  from  the  Turks.  They  alfo 
pretend  to  have  here  many  relics,  and  in  particular 
St.  John  the  Baptift’s  right  hand.  The  pavement  of 
this  church  is  reckoned  the  richefl:  in  the  world  : it 
is  entirely  compofed  of  fepulchral  monuments,  of  the 
finefl  marbles,  porphyry,  lapus  lazuli,  and  a variety 
of  other  valuable  Hones,  admirably  joined  together, 
and  at  a mod  incredible  expence;  reprefenting,  in  a 
kind  of  Mofaic,  the  arms,  infignia,  &c.  of  the  per- 
fons  whom  they  are  intended  to  commemorate.  In 
the  magnificence  of  thefe  monuments,  the  heirs  of  the 
grand  mailers  and  commanders  have  long  vied  with 
each  other.  Brydone’s  Tour,  I.  31^.  Their  church 
iervice  is  performed  with  more  parade  and  ceremony 
than  in  any  other  catholic  country.  Notwithfianding 
the  h'gotry  of  the  Maltefe , a mofque  has  been  built 
ato  it  twenty  years  (from  1787)  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Turl.ijb  flaves,who  are  allowed  the  peaceable  exercife 
of  their  religion. 

The  catarombs,  which  are  not  far  from  the  city, 
are  faid  to  extend  for  fifteen  miles  under  ground,  and 
that  many  people  have  been  loH  by  advancing  too  far 
in  them  ; the  prodigious  number  of  branches  making 
n next  to  impoflible  to  find  the  way  out  again. 


Among  the  feveral  noble  buildings  in  the  city,  is 
the  palace  of  the  grand  mafler.  The  palaces  of  the 
confervatory  and  treafiiry  are  alfo  fine  buildings,  as 
are  alfo  the  inns  or  hotels  of  the  feven  tongues.  The 
hofpital  is  likewife  well  built,  and  the  hall  for  the  fick 
knights  is  hung  with  tapeflry,  where  they  are  attend- 
ed by  knights,  and  ferved  in  plate.  They  are  all 
under  a vow  of  celibacy  ; and  yet  they  make  no  feru- 
ple  of  taking  Grecian  women  for  mifireffes  ; and  fays 
Brydone,  “ pay  almofi  as  little  regard  to  their  vows 
of  chaflity  as  the  priells  and  confeflors  do.”  Poor 
travellers  find  entertainment  here,  till  they  can  get  a 
pafiage  to  the  place  to  which  they  are  bound,  and 
then  they  are  furnifhed  with  provifions,  and  their 
charges  paid  through  their  voyage.  The  flreets  are 
incommodious,  from  their  being  always  up  and  down 
hill,  but  they  are  wide  and  firaight.  All  the  Hreets 
are  paved  with  white  free-Hone,  which  not  only  creates 
a great  dufl,  but  from  its  colour  is  likewife  fo  offen- 
five  to  the  eyes,  that  mofi  of  the  people  here  are  re- 
markably weak-fighted.  Brydone. 

Citt  a Vittoriosa,  or  il  Borg , a fortified  town. 
Hands  on  a narrow  neck  of  land  to  the  left  of  Valetta: 
on  each  fide  a broad  natural  canal  runs  up  into  the 
land,  and,  furrounding  the  town,  forms  a fine  har- 
bour. On  a high  rock  is  the  caHle  of  St.  Angelo, 
which  has  a communication  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  three  thou- 
fand. 

Malta,  Medina,  or  Citta  Vecchia,  that  is,  the 
Old  Town,  are  different  names  for  a fortified  town 
that  Hands  on  a hill  in  the  middle  of  the  iiland,  and 
was  formerly  above  twice  as  large  as  it  is  at  prefent. — 
It  is  the  refidence  of  the  bifhop  of  this  iiland,  and  has 
feveral  churches  and  convents. 

Near  Citta  Vecchia  is  a final  1 church  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  before  which  is  a Hatue  of  the  faint  with  a 
viper  on  his  hand,  fuppofed  to  be  placed  on  the  very 
fpot  on  which  the  houle  Hood  where  he  was  received 
after  his  Ihipwreck  on  this  iiland,  and  where  he  fhook 
the  viper  off  his  hand  into  the  fire,  without  being 
hurt  by  it ; at  which  time  the  Maltefe  affert,  that  the 
faint  curfed  all  the  venomous  animals  of  the  iiland, 
and  baniflied  them  for  ever  ; and  in  this  manner  they 
account  for  the  iiland  having  no  venomous  creatures 
upon  it  : it  is  even  faid  that  vipers  have  been  brought 
from  Sicily,  and  died  almoft  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival. Adjoining  to  this  church,  is  the  celebrated 
grotto  in  which  St  Paul  was  imprifoned  ; which  is 
looked  upon  with  the  utmoH  reverence  and  venera- 
tion. This  grotto  is  exceedingly  damp,  and  produces, 
probably  by  a petrifying  quality  in  the  water,  a whitifh 
kind  of  Hone,  which  the  natives  fay,  when  reduced 
to  powder,  is  a fovereign  remedy  for  many  difeafes, 
and  faves  the  lives  of  many  thoufands  every  year. — 
There  is  not  a houfe  in  the  ifland  that  is  not  provided 
with  a quantity  of  it ; and  many  boxes  of  it  are  faid 
to  be  annually  fent  to  Sicily  and  Italy , to  the  Levant , 
and  even  the  Eajl  Indies.  “ Its  tafte,”  fays  Brydone, 
“ islike  that  of  exceeding  badmagnefia,”an<J  he  believes 
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it  has  much  the  fame  effects.  It  .promotes  profufe 
perforation,  is  given  in  the  fmall-pox  and  fevers,  and 
is  efteemed  a certain  remedy  againft  the  bite  of  all  ve- 
nomous animals.  There  is  a very  fine  ftatue  of  St. 
Paul,  in  the  middle  of  this  grotto,  to  which  miracu- 
lous properties  are  afcribed. 

Five  miles  from  Malta  is  the  ifland  of  Gozo,  or 
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Gozzo,  which  is  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in 
breadth.  It  enjoys  a very  wholefome  air,  and  though 
mountainous  is  almoft  all  cultivated.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  celebrated  ifland  of  Calypfo  ; but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brydone,  it  is  deflitute  of  all  the  beau- 
ties which  have  been  attributed  to  that  ifland  by  Ho- 
mer and  Fenelon. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  SPAIN. 


SECT.  I. 

Its  Names,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  a parti- 
cular Account  of  the  Pyrenean  and  other  Mountains  ; 
'with  the  Minerals  they  contain.  The  Rivers,  Vege- 
tables, and  Animals  of  the  Country.  A defcription  of 
the  Spanilh  Sheep,  their  breed , treatment , and  wool. 
Of  the  Horned  Cattle  there , and  the  fighting  Bulls. 

HIS  country  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Iberia  and  Hefperia , which,  like  that 
of  Spain,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  three  of  its 
ancient  kings ; but  it  has  never  yet  been  proved  that 
thefe  kings  ever  exifted.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  firft  people  who  came  into  this  country,  feeing 
nothing  beyond  the  ocean,  which  environed  Spain  on 
three  fides,  imagined  themfelves  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  alTumed  the  name  of  Iberians , 
from  a Phoenician  word  of  that  import ; calling  the 
country  itfelf  Iberia , and  giving  the  name  of  lberus  to 
the  largeft  river  they  met  with.  The  Greeks  called 
this  country  Hefperia , from  its  weflern  fituation  ; and 
to  diftinguiih  it  from  Italy,  which  had  the  fame  name, 
they  called  it  the  Farther  Hefperia.  It  was  ufually 
called  by  the  Romans  Hifpania  ; but  this  is  now  alter- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  to  Efpana,  which  fome  derive 
from  the  Phoenician  word  Sepan,  or  Sepana,  a rabbit, 
this  country  being  formerly  over-run  with  thole  ani- 
mals. The  French  call  this  country  Efpagne,  and  we, 
by  contraction,  Spain. 

This  country,  including  Portugal , is  the  moil  wef- 
tern  part  of  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  a large 
peninfula  encompaffed  on  every  fide  by  the  fea,  ex- 
cept on  that  part  which  joins  to  France,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a continued  range  of  mountains 
called  the  Pyrenees  j on  the  eaft  and  fouth  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean,  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean ; on  the  weft  by  that  ocean,  and  by 


Portugal,  which  extends  along  the  coaft  ; on  the 
north  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  called  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  alfo  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; 
extending  between  36°  and  440  N.  latitude,  and  be- 
tween io°  W.  and  3°E.  longitude,  that  is,  thirteen 
degrees  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  eighteen  from  north  to 
fouth.  The  whole  circuit  of  Spain,  in  a continued 
direction  from  town  to  town,  and  from  port  to  port, 
•exclufive  of  the  windings  of  the  creeks  and  bays, 
amounts  to  about  fix  hundred  leagues,  or  eighteen 
hundred  miles,  including  Portugal,  which  was  anci- 
ently a part  of  Spain. 

In  moft  of  the  provinces  the  air  is  pure  and  dry, 
but  in  June,  July,  and  AuguJ),  the  days  are  extremely 
hot,  efpecially  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  yet  in 
the  night  a traveller  fhivers  with  cold.  Toward  the 
north,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts,  the  air  is,  as 
ufuai,  cooler  than  in  the  fouth,  and  near  the  fea  con- 
tracts a moifture.  It  feldom  rains,  and  the  winter 
frofts  are  never  fo  fevere  as  to  bind  up  the  ground  — 
The  want  of  temperature  in  the  heat,  and  the  coolnefs 
of  the  nights,  are  the  reafons  that  feed  lies  a long 
time  in  the  ground  before  it  (hoots  up  ; fometimes 
indeed  a cool  breeze,  by  the  Spaniards  called  agallego, 
ifiues  from  the  mountains  of  Galicia  ; and  this,  with- 
out great  precaution,  occafions  violent,  and  fometimes 
fatal  colds. 

Among  the  many  mountains  in  Spain, the  Pyrenees 
are  the  moft  remarkable.  Thefe  extend  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  about 
two  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  and  in  fome  places 
are  above  an  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  They  begin 
at  Vendres,  a fea-port  in  the  province  of  Ron f lion  in 
France,  and  extend  to  Fuentarabia,  but  under  different 
names.  Near  Roufllon  they  divide  themfelves  into 
two  branches  ; that  which  feparates  the  country  from 
Languedoc  is  called  Antipyrenee ; the  other,  between 
it  and  Catalonia , is  termed  Col  de  Pertius  : between 
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Go  Irony  and  Amazon  lie  the  mountains  of  Jfaca  and  St. 
Cbrjline,  and  the  famous  Vic  de  Midi,  which  refembles 
a fugar-loaf  handing  on  a table,  and  is  of  a prodigious 
height.  In  Navarre,  between  Vampelona  and  St. 
jean  de  Pie  de  Poet,  are  the  mountains  of  Adtila  and 
Ronccvattx.  Over  thefe  mountains  there  are  only 
five  pafiages  out  of  Spain  into  France,  and  even  theie 
are  narrow  ; one  of  them  leads  from  St.  Sebajlion’s  in 
Gttipufcoa,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz ; the  fecond  from 
Maya  in  Navarre  to  Annoa  ; the  third  from  Parajja 
in  Navarre  to  Pie  de  Port ; the  fourth  through  the 
county  of  Comminges  in  Arragon  ; and  the  fifth  leads 
irom  Catalonia  to  Languedoc. 

The  very  vallies  between  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  thick  and  lofty  woods.  The  other  mountains  of 
Spain  are  Sierra  d'Occa,  or  Mount  Idubeda,  which  is  a 
chain  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Tortofa.  At  the 
beginning  it  forms  an  arm  traverfing  all  Spain  from 
call  to  weft,  as  far  as  Cape  Finejlerrs.  To  the  fouth, 
below  Mount  C-iyo,  another  branch  called  Orofpeda, 
riles  gradually,  and  near  the  fource  of  the  Tagus 
takes  tire  name  of  Sierra  Molina,  which,  farther 
fouth,  it  changes  for  that  of  Sierra  d' Alcaraz. 

Here  the  chain  turns  oft  to  the  fouth-weft,  fepa- 
rating  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  extending  to  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar. 

According  to  ancient  writers,  the  mountains  of 
Spain  were  very  rich  in  gold  and  filver  ; Mr.  Gibbon 
calls  this  kingdom  “ the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  old 
world.”  He  adds,  “ the  difeovery  of  the  rich  weftern 
continent  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  opprefiion  of  the 
fimple  natives,  who  were  compelled  to  labour  in  their 
own  mines,  for  the  benefit  of  ftrangers,  form  an  exaft 
type  of  the  more  recent  hiftory  of  Spanijlo  America." 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1.  194.  The 
Phoenicians  were  acquainted  only  with  the  fea-coaft  of 
Spain  : avarice  as  well  as  ambition  carried  the  arms  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ; and 
almoft  every  part  of  t he  foil  was  found  pregnant  with 
copper,  filver,  or  gold  ; mention  is  made  of  a mine 
near  Carthagena,  which  yielded  every  day  25,000 
drachms  of  filver,  or  300,000b  a year.  Strabo,  L.  III. 
p.  148.  Twenty  thouland  pound  weight  of  gold  was 
annually  received  from  the  provinces  of  Aujlria,  Gal- 
licia , and  Lufitana.  Plin.  Hi  ft.  Nat.  XXXIII.  3. — 
The  modern  Spaniards  choofe  rather  to  import  thefe 
metals  from  America  than  to  have  the  trouble  of 
fearching  for  them  in  their  own  country;  but  the 
iron  mines  are  worked  here  with  great  fkill.  Spain 
has  alfo  other  minerals,  as  lead,  tin,  cinnabar,  quick- 
filver,  alum,  vitriol,  copperas,  lapis  calaminaris,  and 
likewife  cryftal,  amethyfts,  and  other  gems. 

The  great  and  fmall  rivers  in  Spain  are  faid  to 
amount  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  ; the  principal  of 
thefe  are  the  Minho,  which  rifes  in  Galicia ; the 
Douro,  which  has  its  fource  in  Old  Cajlile , in  a part 
of  the  mountains  of  Idubeda;  the  Tagus  rifes  in  a 
mountain  in  New  Cajlile ; the  Guadiana  alfo  iflues 
from  New  Cajlile,  deriving  its  fource  from  forne 
lakes,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  which  it  takes  its 


courfe  between  high  mountains,  and  thus  conceals 
itfelf  for  near  three  miles,  till  it  re-appears  in  fome 
fens,  but  foon  hides  itfelf  again  amidft  reeds  and 
rocks,  which  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  miftake 
of  lofing  itfelf  under-ground.  The  Guadalquiver , or 
Great  River,  begins  its  courfe  in  Andalufia,  where  fe- 
veral  ftnall  ftreams  iftuing  from  Mount  Segura  unite 
in  a lake,  from  whence  this  river  flows.  From  Cor - 
duba  to  Seville , it  is  pafiable  only  by  fmall  crafts  ; but 
from  the  laft  city  to  its  mouth,  it  is  navigable  by  fhips 
of  burden,  though  dangerous  on  account  of  its  many 
fand-banks.  The  Ebro  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  San- 
tillane,  in  Old  Cajlile,  from  two  fprings,  and  receives 
upwards  of  thirty  brooks  in  its  courfe,  becoming  na- 
vigable near  Tudela  1 its  navigation,  however,  is  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  its  many  rocks  : at  length  it 
difeharges  itfelf  with  great  rapidity  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  its  mouth  forms  the  little  ifland  of 
Alfacs. 

The  country  in  general  labours  under  a great 
fcarcity  of  corn,  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  ne- 
glect of  agriculture ; for  though  the  foil  be  in  many 
places  extremely  dry,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables 
obftrufted  in  the  day-time  by  the  exceffive  heats,  and 
by  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  nights,  yet  it  appears  from 
hiftory,  that  Spain  formerly  enjoyed  great  plenty  of 
corn.  A well-informed  writer,  who  addreffed  fome 
letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon  on  the  ftate  of 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  fays,  “ in  the  palace-garden 
at  Madrid  a kind  of  pea  is  cultivated,  the  hiftory  of 
which  is  very  curious.  The  prefent  king  of  Spain , 
when  at  Naples,  Ihot  a bird  of  paflage  which  had 
come  over  from  Africa , in  company  with  a flock  of 
quails,  the  bird  was  opened,  and  four  entire  peas 
were  found  in  its  craw  ; thefe  were  immediately  put 
into  the  ground,  and  two  of  them  vegetating  pro- 
duced feed,  from  whence  a fufiicient  fupply  of  that 
kind  of  pulfe  was  procured,  and  carried  into  Spain." 
The  fame  writer  adds,  “ the  prefent  king  has  en- 
riched Spain  and  Naples  with  many  other  plants  by 
the  fame  means,  in  confequence  of  a general  order, 
that  all  birds  which  fhall  be  fhot  coming  from  foreign 
parts  be  immediately  opened,  and  whatever  feeds  are 
found  in  their  craws,  unimpaired  by  the  action  of 
the  ftomach,  fhall  be  fet.” 

Spain  abounds  in  the  moil  delicious  fruits,  as  flgs, 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  pears, peaches, 
almonds,  cheftnuts,  common  nuts,  &c.  alfo  produces 
very  good  faffron. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  palm-tree  here,  one  of 
which  is  a native  of  the  country,  and  grows  wild  all 
over  Andalujia,  part  of  Murcia , and  Valencia.  It 
produces  red  dates  of  the  flze  of  a cherry,  which  are 
not  eatable.  The  other  fpecies  was  brought  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors.  There  is  a wood  of  thefe  latter 
kind  of  palm-trees  planted  about  the  city  of  Elchat 
which  ftands  about  four  miles  diftant  from  Alicant  in 
Valencia,  which  is  the  true  African  date-tree : it 
grows  to  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  bears 
bunches  of  fruit  which  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty 

pounds, 
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pounds,  but  the  dates  are  lefs  fweet,  and  much  infe- 
rior in  tafte,  to  thole  which  grow  in  their  native  foil. 
Of  thefe  trees  the  wood  conlifts  of  upwards  of  50,000, 
the  branches  and  fruit  of  which  annually  produce  a 
profit  of  more  than  1 2,oool.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  learned  from  the  Moors  to  plant 
the  male  trees  among  the  females.  There  is  fcarce  a 
houfe  in  Madrid  without  a branch  of  this  palm  in  one 
of  the  windows,  that  has  been  bleffed,  and  is  held  to 
be  fovereignly  efficacious  in  averting  the  effects  of 
lightning,  and  the  attempts  of  the  devil.  Letters  to 
Mr.  Collinfon. 

The  Spanijh  wines,  particularly  fack,  are  eagerly 
bought  up  by  foreign  nations  ; and  the  value  of  the 
wines  and  raifins  annually  exported  out  of  the  country 
about  Malaga  alone,  amount  to  a million  and  a half 
of  piaftres,  an  imaginary  coin  of  about  three  fhillings 
and  feven  pence  value. 

Several  parts  of  the  country  alfo  produce  fugar- 
canes.  Spain  likewife  enjoys  great  plenty  of  exqui- 
fite  honey,  and  filk  in  abundance  ; but  little  flax  and 
hemp.  Salt  is  exported  in  confiderable  quantities,  a 
great  deal  of  fea-falt  being  made  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  Andalufia  Catalonia , and  Valencia , where  the  fun 
fepves  inftead  of  fire.  A prodigious  quantity  of  pot- 
afh  is  alfo  exported. 

Spain  is  much  celebrated  for  its  fheep  ; of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  coarfe-wooled  fheep,  who 
remain  all  their  lives  in  their  native  country,  and  who 
are  houfed  every  night  in  winter  ; and  the  fine-wooled 
fheep,  who  pafs  all  their  lives  in  the  open  air,  and 
travel  every  autumn  from  the  cool  mountains  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  toward  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  to 
feed  during  the  winter  on  the  warm  fouthern  plains  of 
Andalufia  and  EJlramadura , and  return  northward  on 
the  approach  of  fummer.  Five  millions  of  fine- 
wooled  fheep  are  computed  to  make  thefe  annual 
journeys;  10,000  fheep  compofe  a flock,  which  is 
divided  into  ten  tribes.  To  one  man  is  committed 
the  care  of  the  whole,  and  five  fubordinate  fhepherds 
and  five  dogs  are  affigned  to  each  tribe.  The  time  of 
fhearing  commences  with  the  month  of  May.  Pre- 
vious to  this  operation  a number  of  fheep  are  driven 
into  a long,  narrow,  low  gut,  which  is  called  the 
fweating-place,  where  they  remain  all  night,  in  order 
to  fvveat  plentifully,  which  is  held  to  foften  the  wool 
for  the  fhears,  and  to  oil  their  edges.  Each  fleece 
yields  three  forts  of  wool,  which  are  feparated  : the 
back  and  belly  give  the  fuperfine  ; the  neck  and  lides 
give  the  line  ; the  breaft,  fhoulders,  and  thighs  the 
coarfe  wool.  A different  price  is  fixed  upon  thefe 
three  daffies,  though  the  general  cuftom  is  to  fell  the 
whole  pile  together  at  a medium  price.  It  is  fold  af- 
ter it  is  wafhed,  when  it  is  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  any  confiderable  diftance  in  it  ; for  as  it  never 
lofes  lefs  than  half  its  weight  in  waffling,  and  often 
more,  when  the  fweating  is  violent,  half  the  carriage 
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is  faved.  The  Span'fls  fheep,  as  well  thole  that  bear 
the  fine  wool  as  the  other  kind,  are  extremely  fmall, 
weighing  fcarcely  more  than  lambs  do  in  England  at 
the  early  feafon  of  the  year.  The  tails  of  theie  fheep 
are  a little  thicker  and  longer  than  the  Engti/h  breed, 
and  their  horns  are  a little  more  curled  and  ffronger. 
There  is  a breed  in  Bifcay  which  have  four,  and  even 
fix  horns.  The  Spanijh  fheep  who  never  travel  have 
coarfe,  long,  hairy  wool ; fome  have  it  even  trailing 
to  the  ground  ; but  the  itinerant  fheep  have  fliort, 
filky,  white  wool.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  fine-wooled  fheep  were  houfed  in  the  winter, 
their  wool  would  become  coarfe  in  a few  generations  : 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coarfe-wooled  fheep  tra- 
velled from  climate  to  climate,  and  lived  continually 
in  the  free  air,  their  wool  would  become  fine*  fliort, 
and  filky  in  a few  generations.  Thus  the  finenefs  of 
the  wool  is  produced  by  the  animal  pafling  its  life  in 
an  open  air  of  equal  temperature,  for  it  is  not  colder 
in  Andalufia  and  Eframadura  in  the  winter,  than  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Old  Cdjlile  in  the  fummer.  Let- 
ters from  Spain,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon, 
F.  R.  & A.  SS. 

Andalufia  and  Afruria  are  particularly  famous  for 
their  fine  horfes.  There  are  here  alfo  a great  number 
of  large  and  handfome  mules,  fome  of  w hich  are  fe- 
venteen  hands  high,  and  carry  very  heavy  burdens. 

There  are  immenfe  herds  of  horned  cattle  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Spain.  Some  breeders  of  cattle  are 
faid  to  poflefs  2,000  head ; yet  the  cows  are  never 
milked,  nor  is  any  butter  made  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept on  the  northern  mountains,  and  in  their  vicinity. 
In  all  other-  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  inhabitants 
drink  goats  milk,  and  are  furnifhed  with  butter  from 
Holland  and  Ireland.  The  calves  fuck  as  long  as  they 
pleafe ; and  it  is  a common  fight  to  fee  a yearling 
driving  away  with  his  horns  a younger  brother  from 
the  udder  that  he  may  fuck.  The  greater  part  of 
thefe  cattle  are  reared  for  the  yoke,  the  reft  for  bull- 
feafts.  Very  few  calves  are  killed  for  veal,  which 
though  rare  is  little  valued.  There  are  about  1500 
bulls  killed  every  year  at  bull-feafts  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Spain  : in  the  towns  and  villages  bullocks  are 
ufed  inftead  of  bulls  upon  thofe  occafions,  and  they  are 
nearly  as  furious.  The  Spaniards  love  the  flefh  of  the 
bulls  which  are  killed  in  fight ; they  dry  it  in  the  fun, 
without  fait,  boil  it  thoroughly,  and  think  it  a delicacy, 
although  the  animal  died  raving  mad.  Letters  to 
Mr.  Collinfon. 

The  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
thofe  of  Ghlicia  and  Andalufa,  abound  in  fifh,  and, 
among  others,  in  fturgeon,  tunny,  falmon,  haddock, 
lampreys,  &c.  but  for  want  of  a proper  improvement 
of  the  filhery,  Spain,  according  to  IJftariz,  annually 
purchafes  falt-filh  from  foreigners  to  the  amount  of 
above  three  millions  of  piaftres. 
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The  kingdom  of  Spain  is  faid  to  contain  about 
SEC  T.  II.  feven  millions  and  a half  of  inhabitants;  but  it  would 

fupport  more  than  twice  that  number,  was  it  pro- 
-The  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards;  the  perly  cultivated.  In  the  time  of  the  Goths  2nd  the 
Rcafons  why  Spain  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  of  their  Moors,  it  is  reported  to  have  contained  between 
Toverty , not with  fan dmg  the  immenfe  Quantity  of  twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  people,  and  might  yet 
Gold  and  Jllver  imported  from  America.  Their  be  very  powerful,  if  it  had  no  pofleffions  in  America  ; 
Language,  Religion,  and  the  inconveniences  fjfeud  but  now  it  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  ufual  reafon  af- 
by  'Travellers . figned  for  this  is,  firft,  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors  ; 


THE  Spaniards  are  grave  and  folemn  in 
their  behaviour ; they  are  remarkable  for  frugality, 
love  of  pomp,  fidelity,  valour,  intrepidity,  and  ab- 
horrence of  drunkennefs  ; they  are  very  jealous  of 
their  honour;  and  the  baron  deMontefquieu  obferves, 
that  “ The  Spaniards  have  been  in  all  ages  famous 
for  their  honefty.  Juftin  mentions  (Lib.  XLIV. 
Chap.  II.)  their  fidelity  in  keeping  whatever  was  en- 
trufted  to  their  care,  and  that  they  have  frequently 
fuffered  death  rather  than  reveal  a fecret.  They  have 
ft  ill  the  fame  fidelity  for  which  they  were  formerly 
diftinguifhed.  All  the  nations  who  trade  to  Cadiz 
truft  their  fortunes  to  the  Spaniards , and  have  never 
yet  repented  it.  But  this  admirable  quality,  joined 
to  their  indolence,  forms  a mixture,  from  which 
fuch  eftefls  refult  as  to  them  are  moll  pernicious. 
The  people  of  Europe  carry  on,  in  their  very  fight, 
all  the  commerce  of  their  monarchy.  L’Efprit  des 
Loix,  Liv.  XIX.  Chap.  X. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  jealoufy  is  fo  violent, 
where  either  their  wife,  daughter,  filler,  or  miftrefs 
is  concerned,  that  it  feldom  fails  to  produce  blood- 
ied ; for  they  think  no  means  too  cruel,  bafe,  or 
uniuft,  to  wipe  off  any  Rain  that  is  caft  upon  their 
honour,  or  to  gratify  their  revenge.  Pride  of  birth 
Is  no  where  carried  to  a greater  height  ; and  the  in- 
fmuation  that  a man  is  defcended  from  the  Moors, 
is  fufficient  to  make  him  flab  the  flanderer,  or  pro- 
cure his  being  privately  aflaflinated.  In  fliort,  they 
have  a mixture  of  the  moft  amiable  virtues  and  the 
moft  fhoeking  vices ; and  while  they  effeCt  a haughty 
air  to  thofe  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted,  no 
people  in  the  world  are  more  courteous  to  thofe 
with  whom  they  are  intimate. 

As  to  their  food,  they  are  very  moderate  in  their 
eating,  and  can  make  a meal  of  olives,  a fallad,  a 
little  garlic,  or  a few  roots  ; but  perfons  of  fortune 
have  feveral  expenfive  di  flies.  The  men  dine  by 
themfelves,  and  their  wives  and  children  eat  toge- 
ther. 

The  women  are  generally  thin,  and  the  rcflraints 
under  which  they  are  held  do  not  abate  their  fond- 
nefs  for  gallantry  and  intrigue.  They  have  black 
eves,  flat  bofoms,  fmall  feet,  and  long  garments. 
They  lit  crofs-legged  on  carpets,  a cuftom  which 
they  derive  from  the  Moors.  They  are  much 
addicted  to  the  ufe  of  paint,  though  they  are 
kept  very  much  at  home  by  the  jealoufy  of  their  huf- 
bands. 


for  when  Ferdinand  the  Pious  took  Seville  from  them, 
in  1248,  the  feveral  diftrifts  of  this  kingdom  con- 
tained a hundred  thoufand  populous  towns  and  vil- 
lages ; and  when  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Granada , it  confifted  of  fifty  for- 
tified towns,  betides  an  infinite  number  of  fmaller 
places,  the  greateft  part  cf  which  were  afterward 
demolifhed.  Another  grand  caufe  of  the  want  of 
inhabitants  is  the  decay  of  arts  and  manufactures 
which  formerly  fiourifhed  here,  and  the  heavy  taxes 
by  which  the  people  are  Gppreffed.  Eut  perhaps  the 
- greateft  enemy  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country 
are  the  convents,  by  which  no  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  perfons  are  reftrained  from  propa- 
gating their  fpecies : for  if  a family  have  more  than 
one  or  two  fons,  the  eldeft  muft  at  any  rate  be  a gen- 
tleman, and  the  reft  monks.  The  way  of  living 
among  the  Spaniards , particularly  in  their  eating  and 
drinking,  alfo  contributes  to  render  them  unfruit- 
ful ; for  in  the  ufe  of  fpices,  particularly  of  pepper, 
they  know  no  bounds.  Their  wines  are  alfo  ftrong 
and  inflammatory;  and  yet,  after  a meal,  they  add  to 
thefe  a very  fiery  fort  of  brandy,  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  no  lefs  immoderate  in  the  ufe  of 
cooling  foods  and  drinks,  and  the  conflict  of  fuch 
difcordant  qualities  muft  neceffarily  produce  great 
diforders  in  the  body. 

“ Spain ,”  fays  Mr.  Gibbon  (I.  59.)  “ fiourifhed 
as  a province,  but  has  declined  as  a kingdom.”  Small 
as  the  number  of  inhabitants  are,  yet  their  poverty 
is  extreme,  although  they  not  only  live  in  a country 
capable  of  fupporting  many  additional  millions  in  the 
gteateft  plenty,  but  have  prodigious  fums  continually 
poured  in  from  America.  Sava/a  computes  that, 
from  the  year  1492,  when  America  was  difcovered, 
to  17^1,  above  fix  thoufand  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight  in  regiftered  gold  and  filver  were  imported  into 
Spain,  exclufive  of  far  greater  fums  unregiftered,  be- 
fides thofe  received  by  foreign  merchants,  from  the 
Spanijh  dominions  in  America.  It  even  appears  that, 
one  year  with  another,  Spain  receives  from  its  Ame- 
rican colonies  above  tiventy-fix  millions  of  pezos,  or 
pieces  of  eight  : yet  Don  Geronimo  Uftariz  com- 
putes, that  all  the  coined  and  wrought  gold  and  filver 
in  Spain,  Including  that  belonging  to  the  churches 
and  private  perfons,  fcarcely  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  piafters. 

The  two  principal  caufes  of  this  povertv  are  the 
want  of  induftry  in  the  Spaniards  in  agriculture, 
handicrafts,  and  manufactures,  which  occafion  the 
1 ' country 
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country  to  be  annually  drained  of  many  millions  for 
corn  and  foreign  goods.  The  fecond  is,  the  infati- 
able  avarice  of  the  clergy,  who  praclife  a thoufand 
arts  to  obtain  the  poffeffionof  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. To  them  not  only  belong  moft  of  the  towns 
and  eftates,  and  thefe  like  their  perfons  are  exempt 
from  all  public  taxes,  but  they  alio  turn  both  the 
living  and  the  dead  to  their  profit ; while  the  laity  of 
all  ranks  implicitly  comply  with  all  their  fordid 
views. 

The  language  ufed  in  moft  of  the  provinces  is  that 
which  they  call  Gajldla.no , and  Efpatinol , or  Spanijh, 
which  has  the  neareft  affinity  to  the  Latin,  both  in 
the  words  and  compofition,  of  any  language  in 
Europe  : but  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  the  common 
people  ufe  a dialed!:  of  the  old  French  or  rather  Gaf- 
con  ; but  fo  mixed  and  corrupt,  that  it  is  not  under- 
flood by  any  other  provinces. 

The  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  pradlifed  in 
Spain  with  the  greateft  lcrupulofity  and  pomp.  In 
no  country  is  there  more  praying  and  ceremony,  and 
lefs  real  Chriftianity.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  more  re- 
fpedled  and  adored  among  the  Spaniards  than  God 
himfelf,  as  appears  even  from  their  compliments : 
the  expreffion  of  “ God  be  with  you,”  the  ufual  com- 
pliment at  parting,  does  not  convey  the  fame  mark  of 
aftedlion  as  that  of  “ the  Virgin  be  with  you,”  which 
they  imagine  expreffies  a much  warmer  cordiality. 
Thus  fwearing  by  the  Supreme  Being  is  efteemed  a 
trifle,  but  by  the  Virgin  is  confidered  as  the  height  of 
impiety.  The  Spaniards  are  indeed  mere  flaves  to  the 
clergy,  who  fo  artfully  hoodwink  them,  that  they  do 
not  perceive  the  chains  they  wear,  or  if  they  perceive 
them,  bear  them  willingly  ; and,  when  they  gall  them, 
dare  not  fo  much  as  vent  afigh  after  freedom.  Under 
any  difappointment,  either  in  views  of  avarice  or  am- 
bition, the  clergy  have  their  dreadful  inquifition  at 
hand,  which  feizes  both  on  honour  and  life  ; fo  that 
perfons  of  the  mod  unfpotted  innocence  efleem  it  a 
particular  favour  to  come  off  only  with  the  lofs  of 
their  fortunes,  but  the  power  of  this  tribunal  has  of 
late  been  much  reduced  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
king  of  Spain. 

The  court  of  inquifition  was  firft  introduced  in 
1478,  by  king  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  queen 
Ifabella,  at  the  fuggeflions  of  John  de  Torquemada, 
a Dominican,  who  was  the  firft  inquifitor.  At  Ma- 
drid it  confifts  of  an  inquifitor-general  and  fix  coun- 
fellors,  one  of  whom  is  always  a Dominican,  two 
judges,  one  fifcal,  and  feveral  other  officers  and  af- 
fillants.  The  number  of  the  families  who  are  dif- 
perfed  all  over  Spain , as  fpies  and  informers,  are 
computed  at  about  twenty  thoufand.  Under  this  fu- 
preme  court  are  others  in  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  and  even  in  the  Canary  Ijlands , Mexico , 
Carthagena,  and  Lima.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke 
obferves,  that  the  power  of  this  tribunal  is  now  de- 
clining very  vifibly,  and  feems  haftening  to  its  fall ; 
for  the  prefent  king  of  Spain  has  taken  a bolder  fiep 
to  humble  the  inquifition  than  any  of  the  Philips  or 
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Charles’s  who  went  before  him.  The  inquifitor-ge- 
neral having  thought  proper  to  publilh  a liturgy 
which  he  had  licenced  without  confulting  his  majelly, 
the  king,  with  a very  proper  fpirit,  put  the  inquifitor 
under  an  arreft,  and  immediately  lent  him  guarded 
with  a file  of  grenadiers  into  exile,  to  a convent  at  a 
dillance  from  Madrid.  So  determined  and  refolute  a 
meafure  as  this  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy; 
they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  the  inquifitor’s 
recall  ; but  for  fome  time  the  king  remained  inflexi- 
ble. The  common  people  were  now  taught  by  the 
priefts  to  fay,  that  his  catholic  majefty  was  no  good, 
catholic  in  his  heart.  At  length,  however,  the  king 
reftored  the  inquifitor  to  his  liberty;  but  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  prelate  had  no  reafon  to  triumph  ; 
for  at  the  time  of  releating  him,  his  majefty  publifh- 
ed  a very  fpirited  edicl,  which  was  dated  on  the 
twenty-feventh  of  November , 1 7 (5  r , by  which  he 
greatly  limited  his  power. 

Amidf!  the  great  decreafe  of  the  inhabitants  in 
Spain , the  body  of  the  clergy  have  fuffered  no  dimi- 
nution ; but  has  rather  been  gradually  increafing, 
infomuch  that  Don  Geronimo  Uftariz  computes  the 
number  of  ecclefiafiics  and  their  fervants  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand.  The  king  nominates  all 
bifhops  and  archbifhops,  who  are  afterward  confirm- 
ed by  the  pope.  In  1753,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  king  and  the  pope,  wherein  the 
latter  ceded  to  the  former  the  nomination  to  all  fimall 
benefices;  which  has  not  only  confiderably  ftrengthen- 
ed  the  king’s  power  over  the  clergy,  but  alfo  keeps 
thofe  vaft  fums  of  money  in  the  country,  which  ufed 
to  be  expended  in  journies  to  Rome , for  the  foliciting 
of  benefices.  The  king  can  alfo  tax  the  ecclefiaftical 
pofleffions  according  to  bis  pleafure.  However,  the 
power  of  the  pope  and  his  nuncio  is  dill  very  exten- 
five  here,  though  no  bull  can  be  publilhed  without  a 
written  permiffion  from  the  king. 

One  of  the  greateft  inconveniences  a ftranger 
finds  in  this  country  is,  the  miferable  accommodations 
to  be  met  with  on  the  public  roads.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Clarke  fays,  “ you  muft  abfolutely  carry  your  pro- 
vifions  and  bedding  along  with  you,  and  even  then, 
unlefs  you  can  bear  fatigue  well,  lie  down  in  your 
clothes,  eat  eggs,  onions,  and  cheefe ; unlefs-  you 
can  fleep  whilft  your  mules  reft,  rife  the  moment  you 
are  called,  and  let  out  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  heat  comes  on,  you  will  fare  ill  as  a traveller. — - 
It  is  a good  method  to  carry  dried  tongues  with 
you,  hard  eggs,  fome  portable  foup,  tea,  fugar,  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  not  forgetting  even  pepper  and 
fait  ; and  whenever  you  meet  with  good  bread,  meat, 
fowls,  and  wine,  always  to  buy  them  whether  you 
want  them  or  not,  becaufe  you  know  not  what  to- 
morrow may  produce.  A knife,  fork,  and  fpoon, 
are  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  you  will  find  none  ; nor 
ffiould  you  omit  a pair  of  fnuffers,  a candleftick, 
and  fome  wax  candles  ; but  great  care  muft  be  taken 
to  carry  neither  tobacco  nor  rum,  for  they  are  con- 
traband, and  may  occafion  the  detention,  if  not  the 
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Seizure  of  yout'  baggage.  You  Should  alfo  have  as 
few  books  as  poflible,  for  the  inquilition  will  Seize 
them.” 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Diverfions  of  the  Spaniards  ; particularly 
of  their  Bull-Feafts,  Plays,  and  other  Amufe- 
ments. 

W E fhall  begin  our  account  of  the  diver- 
fions and  paftimes  of  the  Spaniards , with  a defcrip- 
tion  of  the  bull-reaft  exhibited  in  the  Placa  Mayor  at 
Madrid , upon  occafion  of  his  Catholic  Majefty’s 
public  entry  into  his  capital,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
1760,  which  is  taken  from  the  account  publifhed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke.  The  fquare,  which  is  large, 
was  thronged  with  people,  and  all  the  balconies  or- 
namented with  different  coloured  Silks,  and  crowded 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  houfes ; the  ave- 
nues to  the  fquare  were  built  up  into  balconies,  and 
a Hoping  fcaffold  placed  round  for  the  common 
people,  and  raifed  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Firft  came  the  coaches  of  the  cavaliers,  four  in 
number,  of  a lingular  make,  with  glaffes  at  the  ends, 
and  quite  open  at  the  Tides:  the  cavaliers  were  placed 
at  the  doors  of  their  coaches,  from  whence  they 
bowed  to  the  people  in  the  balconies  as  they  paffed 
round  the  fquare,  and  were  (accompanied  by  their 
fponfors,  the  dukes  of Ofuna,  Banos,  Arcos,  and 
Medina  Cede.  Before  the  royal  family  came  a com- 
pany of  halberdiers,  followed  by  feven  or  eight  of 
the  king’s  coaches,  preceding  his  coach  of  Hate, 
which  was  extremely  rich,  with  red  and  gold  orna- 
ments, and  beautiful  painted  pannels.  Then  came 
a coach  with  Some  of  the  great  officers  ; and  next 
came  the  king  and  queen  in  a very  fumptuous  coach 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  maffive  filver,  and  a crown 
at  the  top  : the  trappings  of  the  horfes  were  like- 
wife  filver,  with  large  white  plumes.  They  were 
followed  by  the  coaches  of  the  prince  of  Afturias , 
the  two  infantas,  and  Don  Lewis,  with  their  attend- 
ants. 

Their  majefties  feated  themfelves  oppolite  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Englijh  ambaffador,  in  which  was  our 
author,  in  a gilt  balcony,  with  a canopy  and  cur- 
tains of  fcarlet  and  gold.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
king’s  balcony  were  placed  the  reft  of  the  royal  -fa- 
mily, and  on  the  left,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber in  a row,  all  dreffed  in  a very  fine  uniform  of 
blue  and  red,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
halberdiers  marched  from  the  king’s  balcony,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  one  fide,  and  forming  them- 
felves into  two  lines  fronting  different  ways,  cleared 
the  fquare  of  the  crowd,  who  retired  into  the  fcaf- 
folds  erefled  for  them ; after  which,  the  halberdiers 


formed  themfelves  into  a line  before  the  fcaffold  under 
the  king’s  balcony.  Then  two  companies  of  boys, 
dreffed  in  an  uniform,  with  caps  and  red  taffety  jac- 
kets, came  with  buckets  of  water  in  their  hands,  and 
watered  theftage  as  t-hev  croffed  over  ifc  to  the  -oppo- 
fite  fide:  the  fix  chief  alguaxils  of  the  city  now  cane 
mounted  on  fine  horfes,  covered  with  trappings ; 
they  were  dreffed  in  the  old  Spanijh  habit,  black, 
with  fiafhed  fleeves,  great  white  flowing  wigs,  and 
hats  with  plumes  of  different  coloured  ' feathers- c 
thefe  magistrates  advanced  towards  the ‘king’s  bal- 
cony, under  which  they  were  obliged  to  ftay  the 
whole  time  to  receive  his  orders,  except  when  they 
were  frightened  away  by  the  bulls. 

At  length  the  troops  belonging  to' the  cavaliers  af- 
fcended  the  ftage  in  four  large  companies,  dreffed  in 
filk  Moorilh  liveries  richly  and  elegantly  ornamented 
with  lace  and  embroidery:  thefe  firft  bowed  to  the 
king’s  balcony,  and  then  went  in  procefiion  round 
the  fquare  ; and  from  tiie  elegant  Angularity  and  va- 
riety- of  their  uniforms  appeared  extremely  beautiful. 
After  them  came  the  four  knights  in  the  old  Spanijh 
• drefs,  with  plumes  in  their  hats,  mounted  on  fine 
' horfes  : each  held  in  his  hand  a Slender  lance,  and 
was  attended  by  two  men  on  foot  dreffed  in  light 
filk  of  the  colour  of  his  livery,  with  cloaks  of  the 
fame  5 thefe  never  forfake  his  fide,  and  are  his  prin- 
cipal defence.  The  cavaliers  then  difpofed  them- 
felves for  the  encounter,  the  firft  placing  himfelf  op- 
posite to  the  doors  of  the  place  where  the  bulls 
were  kept,  and  the  other  at  fome  diftance  behind 
him. 

At  a fignal  given  by  the  king  the  doors  opened, 
and  the  bull  appeared,  to  the  found  of  martial  muSic, 
and  the  loud  acclamation  of  the  people,  when  feeing 
one  of  the  attendants  of  the  firft  cavalier  Spreading 
his  cloak  before  him,  he  aimed  directly  at  him  •,  but 
the  man  eafily  avoided  him,  and  gave  his  mafter  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  his  Spear  in  the  bull’s  neck. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  bull  was  tempted  to  engage 
the  other  cavaliers,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
’till  having  received  the  wounds  with  their  lances,  he 
was  encountered  by  the  other  men  on  foot,  who, 
kfter  playing  with  him  with  incredible  agility  as  long 
as  they  thought  proper,  eafily  put  an  end  to  him  by 
thrufting  a fword  either  into  his  neck  or  fide,  which 
brings  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  they  finiSh  him 
at  once,  by  Striking  a dagger,  or  fword,  behind  his 
horns  into  the  Spine,  which  is  always  immediate 
death.  After  this  the  bull  is  hurried  off  by  mules 
finely  adorned  with  trappings. 

After  the  knights  were  Sufficiently  tired  with  thefe 
exploits,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  retire ; bulls 
were  then  let  out,  one  at  a time,  from  another  door^ 
thefe  were  of  a more  furious  nature,  and  were  en- 
countered entirely  by  men  on  foot,  who  were  fo  far 
from  fearing  their  rage,  that  they  Strove  to  increafe 
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it,  by  darting  at  their  necks,  and  other  parts,  little 
barbed  darts  ornamented  with  bunches  of  paper, 
fome  of  which  were  filled  with  gun-powder,  and 
were  no  fooner  fafiened  to  the  bull  than  they  went  oft' 
like  a ferpent.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tor- 
menting than  thefe  darts,  but  the  amazing  dexterity 
with  which  they  are  thrown,  t.  kes  off  the  attention 
from  its  cruelty-  They  alfo  drefs  upgoats  lie  ins,  biown 
up  with  w ind,  and  increafe  the  fury  of  the  bull  by  plac- 
ing them  before  him,  which  makes  a very  ridiculous 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Many  of  the  hulls,  how- 
ever, would  not  attack  them;  and  one  of  the  mod 
furious  that  did,  (hewed  more  fear  in  that  onfet,  than 
in  encountering  his  mofit  fturcly  antngonift.  1’hey 
alf>  baited  one  bull  with  dogs,  and  thefe  animals 
(hewed  as  much  courage  as  any  of  the  bull-dogs  in 
England. 

“ My  apprehenfions,”  fays  our  author,  “ were  at 
firft  principally  excited  for  the  men  on  foot ; but  the 
knights  are  in  much  more  danger,  their  horfes  be- 
ing too  full  of  fire  to  be  exactly  governed  ; they  can- 
not therefore  fo  well  avoid  the  aim,  and  are  liable  to 
be  every  moment  overthrown  with  their  horfes,  if 
their  attendants  by  their  fide  do  not  aflift  them.  Two 
beautiful  horfes  were  gored  ; one  of  which  was  over- 
thrown with  his  rider,  but  fortunately  the  man  re- 
ceived no  tnifehief  from  his  fall.  The  courage  of 
thefe  horfes  is  fo  great,  that  they  have  been  often 
known  to  advance  toward  the  bull,  when  their  bowels 
were  trailing  on  the  ground.*’ 

This  fpedtacle,  he  adds,  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
world,  whether  it  be  confidered  merely  with  refpedt 
to  the  fplendor  of  the  fight,  or  as  an  exertion  of  the 
amazing  agility  and  dexterity  of  the  performers.  The 
Spaitimds  are  fo  devoted  to  it,  that  even  the  women 
would  pawn  their  laft  rag  to  fee  it.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  crowded  than  the  houfes  even  to  the 
tops  of  the  tiles;  and  dearly  enough  do  they  pay  for 
their  pleafure,  pent  together  in  the  hotted  fun,  and 
with  the  mod  fuffbeating  heat  that  can  be  endured. 
This  is  certainly  a remnant  of  Moorifh,  and  perhaps 
Reman  barbarity,  and  will  not  bear  the  (peculations 
of  the  clofet,  or  the  compaffionate  feelings  of  the 
tender  heart;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  all  the 
good  effedls  of  chivalry,  in  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
the  fpedlators  a difpofition  to  hardy  adlions,  without 
the  horror  that  prevailed  in  former  times,  of  diftin- 
guilhing  bravery  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  fpecies. 
It  teaches  to  defpife  danger,  and  that  the  fureft  way 
to  overcome  it  is  to  look  it  calmly  and  ffedfaftly  in  the 
face,  and  to  afford  a faithful  and  generous  affiftance 
to  thofe  engaged  with  us  in  enterprizes  of  difficulty. 

The  bull-feaft  in  the  Plaf'i  Mayor  is  never  exhi- 
bited but  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafion,  as  the 
acceffion  or  marriage  of  their  kings,  and  is  attended 
with  very  great  expence,  both  to  his  majdty  and  the 
city.  But  there  is  a theatre  built  without  the  walls, 
where  there  are  bull-feaffs  every  fortnight,  which  to 
connoiffeurs  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  others,  the 
bulls  being  more  furious,  and  the  danger  greater  to 
thofe  who  fight  them  ; but  there  is  little  difference 
in  their  manner  of  engaging  them. 

Vol.  II. 
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We  (hall  now  sftvc  fome  idea  of  the  Spani/Jj  theatre, 
which  our  author  vifited  at  the  feafon  for  acting  the 
autos,  or  plays,  in  fupport  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  theatre  made  a good  appearance  with  refpedt  to 
its  fize  and  fhape,  but  was  rather  dirty  and  ill-light- 
ed, and,  what  was  worfe,  had  an  equal  mixture  of 
day-light  and  candles.  The  prom  iter’s  head  appear- 
ed through  a little  trap-door,  above  the  level  of  the 
fiage  ; and  he  read  the  play  loud  enough  to  he  heard 
by  the  people  in  the  boxes.  'Five  pit  made  a motley 
appearance,  many  (landing  in  their  night-caps  and 
clotks;  while  officers  and  loldiers  were  interiperfed 
among  the  dirtied  mob.  The  fide  and  front  boxes 
were  filled  by  perfons  well  drefied,  and  that  which 
anfwered  to  our  two  (hilling  gallery  was  ff  -d  with 
women,  all  in  the  fame  uniform,  a dark  petticoat, 
and  a white  woollen  veil.  The  afters  were  dreffed 
in  richer  cloaths  than  thofe  in  England , and  thele 
they  are  perpetually  changing,  in  order  to  (hew  the 
expenfive  variety  of  their  wardrobe. 

After  fome  tedious  and  infipid  fcenes,  came  on  an 
interlude  of  humour  One  of  the  comedians  acini  died 
a lady  who  fung  very  prettily,  and  offered  her  a purfe. 
of  money  : in  t he  mean  while  a man  brought  in  three 
barber’s  blocks  which  he  placed  upon  the  ftage  ; thefe 
he  fir  It  drefied  in  men’s  clothes  ; but  then  undreffiog 
them,  drefied  them  in  women’s  apparel,  after  which 
came  in  three  men  who  had  a fancy  to  attempt  thefe 
three  ladies  ; but  they  were  inflexibly  coy,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  their  gallants  difeovered  their  off- 
take. At  length,  after  fome  long  tirefome  uninte- 
refting  fcenes  full  of  fuftian  and  bombaft,  an  aflor, 
drefied  in  a long  purple  robe,  in  the  charafter  of 
Chrift,  preached  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in 
their  proper  dreffes  ; Europe  and  America  heard  him 
gladly,  but  Afia  and  Africa  remained  incorrigible. 
Our  Saviour  veas  foon  after  blind-folded,  buffeted, 
fpit  upon,  bound,  fcourged,  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  compelled  to  bear  his  crofs  ; when  he  kneeled 
down  and  cried.  Padre  mi  ! Padre  mi  ! “ Father, 
father,  why  haft  thou  forfaken  me  !”  After  this  the 
fellow  placed  himfelf  againft  the  wall,  with  his  hands 
extended,  as  if  on  the  crofs,  and  there  imitated  the 
expiring  agonies  of  the  blefled  Saviour;  after  which 
one  of  the  adlrefles  unbound  him,  took  off  his  crown 
and  fcarlet  robes,  and  he  having  put  on  his  wig  and 
coat,  joined  the  reft  of  the  adlors  in  a dance.  After 
this  one  of  t he  adtreffes,  in  a very  long  fpeecli,  ex- 
plained the  nature,  end,  and  defign  of  the  facra- 
ments  ; and  the  play  was  concluded  by  Chrift  appear- 
ing in  a (hip  triumphant. 

Soon  after  our  author  went  to  fee  a regular  come- 
dy, and  there  were  two  other  Englijh  gentlemen  in 
the  fame  box  with  him.  They  underllood  very  little 
of  the  defign  of  the  firft  afl ; they  favv  a king,  a 
queen,  an  enchantrefs,  and  many  other  pretty  lights ; 
hut  the  interlude  was  extremely  low.  The  fcene  was 
intended  for  the  infide  of  a Spanif/j  inn,  during  the 
night  : there  were  three  feather-beds,  and  as  many 
blankets  brought  upon  the  ftage  ; the  queen  and  her 
maids  of  honour  performed  the  miftrefs  of  the  inn 
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and  her  maids  ; and  accordingly  fell  to  making  the 
beds.  After  this  fix  men  came  in  to  lie  there,  and 
one  of  them  being  a nailer  had  rolled  up  his  money 
in  twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  paper.  They  then  un- 
d refled  before  the  ladies  by  pulling  off  fix  or  feven 
pair  of  breeches,  and  as  many  coats  and  vvaificoats, 
and  got  into  bed  two  by  two:  when  behold,  the  jefit 
confifted  in  feeing  them  kick  the  clothes  off  one  an- 
other, and  then  fight,  as  the  i’peclator  is  to  fuppofe, 
in  the  dark.  “ The  abfurdity  of  this  lcene,  and  the 
incomprehenfible  ridiculoufnefs  of  it,  made  us,”  lays 
our  author,  “ laugh  immoderately.  The  fight  of  the 
feather  beds,  the  men  kicking  and  fprawling,  the 
peals  of  applaufe  that  echoed  through  the  houfie, 
were  truly  inconceivable;  though,  I believe,  our 
neighbours  in  the  next  box  thought  we  laughed  at  the 
wit  and  humour  of  the  author.  It  was  a fcene  that 
beggars  all  poffible  defcrrption,  and  I defy  any  thea- 
tre in  Europe , but  that  of  Madrid,  to  produce  fuch 
another.  ” 

When  this  interlude  was  finifhed,  there  fueceeded 
fome  other  fcenes  between  the  king,  queen,  enchan- 
trefs,  and  the  reft  of  the  actors.  Five  or  fix  of  them 
all  at  once  drew  their  fwords  upon  the  enchantrefs, 
who 'parried  them  with  her  wand,  and,  to  their  great 
amazement,  retired  unhurt  into  her  cell.  At  other 
times  the  enchantrefs  killed  with  a look,  and  reftored 
to  life  with  a iecond.  In  ftrorf,  after  feveral  ridicu- 
lous incidents,  the  enchantrefs  renounces  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  in  the  conclusion  embraces  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  declares  Hie  will  adhere  to  that 
alone. — It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  abfurd 
dramatic  pieces  are  the  belt  of  the  kind  ; and  indeed 
the  Span  'h  theatre  is  laid  to  have  foine  that  are  ex- 
• thofe  of  Lopez  be  Vega,  which  come 
■ l ; to  the  plays  of  o.ur  Shakelpeare, 

; for  gallantry  and  dancing  prevails  in 
.0;  m :v  (ally,  and  they  are  the  two  ruling  pro- 
prairies  of  the  country.  The  latter  is  fo  much  their 
favourite  entertainment,  that  their  greateft  matrons 
never  think  themfelves  excluded  by  age  from  this  di- 
verlion  ; an  l you  may  fee  the  grand -mother,  mo- 
ther, and  daughter,  all  joining  in  the  fame  dance. 
The  two  mod  -favourite  and  univeiffal  Spanijh  dances 
are  the  fequedillas  and  the  fandango : the  firft  is 
femething  like  our  hay  ; the  fecond  is  a very  ancient 
dance,  and  though  originally  Roman,  yet  the  Spani- 
ards have  mixed  lomewhat  of  the  Moorijh  along  with 
it  : they  are  exceffively  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  danced 
by  the  firft  nobility,  as  well  as  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

The  military,  turn  of  the  Spaniards  appears  in  ma- 
ny of  their  diverfions,  and  even  in  the  very  terms  and 
language  they  ufe  at  cards : hombre  in  Spanifi)  fig- 
nifies  a man,  and  from  thence  we  derive  our  game 
at  ombre:  the  four  principal  cards  are  called  rnata- 
dores,  or  murderers,,  becaufe  they  win  all  others. 
Spadillo  is  the  little  fword,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  ace 
of  fpades ; for  fpado,  in  Spanijh,  fignifies  a fword, 
and  they  are  fo  painted. on  their  cards. 


It  is  ufual  with  the  Spaniards  both  to  breakfaft  and 
fup  in  bed  ; their  breakfaft  is  ufually  of  chocolate, 
tea  being  feldom  drank  by  them.  Their  dinner  is 
generally  a pochero,  or  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork, 
bacon  and  greens,  &c.  all  boiled  together.  If  it  be 
a richer  or  more  expenfive  mixture  of  meats,  and 
delicacies,  it  is  then  termed  an  olla  podriJa,  or  what 
we  call  an  olio.  They  are  fond  of  garlic;  and  it  is 
a proverb  among  them,  that  olives,  fallad,  and  rad- 
dilhes,  are  food  for  gentlemen. 

The  Spaniards  generally  fteep  after  dinner. 

Though  the  men  and  women  all  wear  the  fame 
drefs  in  the  llreet  and  at  ma(s,  yet  the  ladies  in  their 
private  vifits  wear  as  great  a variety  of  drefs,  and  of 
a much  richer  fort,  than  thole  of  England.  The 
fpirit  of  jeajoufy  is  lb  far  worn  out,  that  the  married 
ladies  o!  Madrid  have  each  their  profeffed  lover,  juft: 
as  the  Italian  ladies  have  their  cicdbeos. 

Their  evening’s  airing  is  to  the  laft  degree  infi- 
pid  : you  fee  nothing  but  a firing  of  coaches  follow- 
ing one  another,  filled  with  people  of  falliion  : here 
a duke  and  his  confeffor  ; there  a couple  of  fmart 
young  abbes  ; here  a whole  family  grouped  together, 
hulbanJ,  wife,  and  children.  When  they  take  their 
airing  on  gala  or  court  days,  all  their  footmen  are 
drefled  in  laced  liveries,  with  plumes  of  feathers  in: 
their  hats. 

The  number  of  fervants  kept  by  the  grandees,  and 
people  of  the  firft  fafhion,  is  immoderate.  Some  of 
them  have  three  or  four  hundred  domeftics,  and  the 
Engljh  ambaflfador,  in  compliance  with  the  tafte  of 
the  country,  keeps  near  a hundred.  As  their  coaches 
are  ufually  drove  with  four  mules,  they  have  two 
poftillions ; with  generally  four  and  fometimes  fix 
footmen  behind  their  coache*.  In  the  hot  weather 
they  take  out  the  fides  and  backs  of  their  coaches, 
for  the  lake  of  the  air. 

They  feldom  ufe  fedans;  and  when  they  do,  they 
have  always  two  footmen  who  go  on  each  fide  the 
hindmoft  chairman,  in  order  to  hold  him  up,  left  he 
fhould  fall : there  are  two  on  each  fide  of  the  fedan, 
and  two  who  follow  behind  with  lanthorns,  though 
it  be  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Thus  they  have  ge- 
nerally nine  fervants  with  a coach,  and  ten  with  a 
fedan,  befiides  thofe  who  go  before.. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Capacities  and  Genius  of  the  Spaniards;  the 

ObfiruRions  to  their  acquiring  Learning  ; and  their 

Skill  in  Divinity,  Hiftory,  Phyirc,  and  Poetry. 

Their  Deficiency  in  manual  Arts.  The  State  'of  their 

Eoi  eign  Trade. 

THE  Spaniards  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
capacity  to  ftudy  the  fciences,  yet  little  progrefs  can 
be  expected  from  them  while  they  are  debarred  the 
exercife  of  their  mental  powers.  The  clergy  not 
being  very  learned  themfelves,  it  is  a point  of  policy 
with  them  to  fupprels  all  fcientifical  knowledge 

among 
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among  the  laity  ; and  in  order  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance and  fubje&ion,  they  brand  ail  literary  refearches 
with  the  name  of  herefy.  Hence,  though  Spain  has 
no  lefs  than  twenty-two  univerfities,  and  feveral  aca- 
demies, among  which  is  one  at  Vallad?Iid  for  geogra- 
phy ; vet  are  they  under  Inch  reftriftions,  that  thole 
who  attend  them  can  never  make  any  figure  in  lite- 
rature. The  bookfellers  in  Spun  fcarcely  dare  to 
keep  a valuable  book  in  their  fhops,  on  any  fpecula- 
live  and  interefting  fubjecft ; the  inquifition  being  ex- 
tremely vigilant  in  fupprelTing  them,  and  concealing 
from  the  public  whatever  may  tend  to  open  their  eyes. 
They  have  pretences  always  ready  for  feizing  foreign 
books,  though  they  have  not  the  leaft  relation  to  re- 
ligion. Indeed,  mod  of  the  books  publifhed  in  the 
Spani/h  language  are  printed  out  of  Spain,  few  print- 
ing-houfes  being  eftablifhed  there,  and  the  far  great- 
eft  part  of  tli eir  paper  is  imported  from  Genoa.  But 
the  expullion  of  the  Jefuits  from  Spain,  which  is 
one  of  the  mod:  fingular  events  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
country,  next  to  the  expullion  of  the  Moors,  has 
been  followed  by  fome  royal  edicts,  which  have 
tended  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
abate  the  feverity  of  thofe  reflraints  which  were  laid 
upon  the  people,  refpedting  all  fubjecftsof  fcience  and 
branches  of  literature. 

With  refpect  to  the  prefent  Bate  of  divinity,  it 
conlifts,  much  as  it  formerly  did,  in  the  fludy  of  the 
fathers,  councils  and  decrees  of  the  popes  and  their 
canons,  and  in  fyhems  of  Thomatic  and  Auguftine 
theology.  The  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  explication  cf  the  text  of  the  facred  writings, 
have  little  to  do  with  it.  To  fuch  fpecies  of  criti- 
cifm  they  are  almoft  utter  flrangers,  though  they  are 
well  verled  in  cafuiftry,  which  makes  a conftant  part 
of  the  ftudies  preparatory  to  the  paftoral  office. 

In  hiftory,  the  Spaniards  have  had  many  valuable 
writers  ; but  it  is  dangerous  to  defcend  too  near  to 
the  prefent  time  ; befides,  the  prefent  king  of  Spain 
has  ablolutely  forbid  any  of  his  iubjecis  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  Charles  V. 

In  phyfic  and  furgery,  Mr.  Clarke  fays,  they  are 
at  leaft  two  centuries  behind  the  EngliJJj ; but  where 
the  people  are  perfuzded  that  faints,  miracles,  and 
charms  can  be  procured  to  cure  the  mod  inveterate 
difeafes,  there  muft  be  little  inclination  to  have  re- 
courle  to  art.  However,  they  ftill  pracftife  copious 
bleeding  in  moft  difeafes,  and  botany  is  much  ftu- 
died. 

In  poetry  they  have  many  writers,  befides  the  ce- 
lebrated Lopez  de  Vega;  who  wrote  the  Jcrufalem 
Conquiftado,  tragedies,  comedies,  & c.  Tlieir  fongs 
have  a wonderful  air  of  fimplicity,  and  fome  of  them 
contain  much  fentiment  as  well  as  dignity  : thofe  up- 
on love  are  extremely  chafte ; and  fome  have  a pleaf- 
ing  air  of  romance  ; but  are  moral,  grave,  nrcajeftic, 
pen  five,  like  the  people  themfelves. 

The  moft  celebrated  writers  of  humour  in  profe 
are  Cervantes  and  Guevara  ; the  moft  famous  work 
of  the  latter  is  the  El  Diablo  Caxuelo,  which  Le 
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Sage  modernized  into  a romance,  known  in  T.nglfi, 
by  the  title  of  “ The  Devil  on  Two  Stick.” 

There  is  here  a want  even  of  the  moft  nccefftry 
trades;  and  of  the  few  they  have,  the  greateft  part 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  are  very  nume- 
rous in  this  country  ; for  the  natives,  befides  their 
averfion  to  work,  difdain  to  ftoop  to  laborious  em- 
ployments. They  are  not,  however,  entirely  with- 
out manufactures,  efpecially  of  filk  and  wool ; but 
thefe  fall  far  fiiort  of  that  flourifh’ng  condition  to 
which  they  might  be  brought : and  as  tradefmen  and 
merchants  are  looked  upon  with  contempt,  they  have 
no  fooner  amafled  a competent  fortune,  than  they 
leave  off  trade,  procure  a title,  and  fet  up  for  per- 
fons  of  quality.  The  great  duties  likewife  on  Spa- 
nijh  fluffs  render  them  dearer  titan  the  foreign.  Thus 
the  Spaniards  part  with  the  products  of  their  own 
country,  and  with  the  treafures  of  America,  to  fo- 
reigners, who  fupply  them  with  bread,  and  every 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  convenience  and  fplendor. 
It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  of  late  the  Spnnijb  ma- 
nufactures are  in  a thriving  wav,  and  that  they  make 
very  fine  cloths,  befides  works  in  gold  and  filver  ; 
but  this  will  not  probably  be  lading-;  at  leaft  it  will 
be  a long  time  before  they  are  able  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  their  own  country,  fo  as  to  exclude  foreign 
manufactures. 

The  produce  of  wool  from  S'panijb  fheep  has  been 
conftdered  as  the  moft  lucrative  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue,  and  in  many  ordinances  now  extant,  the 
fheep  of  Spain  are  called  “ the  precious  jewels  of 
the  crown,”  becaufe  in  ancient  times  the  kings  of 
Spain  were  lords  of  all  the  flocks  ; and  many  ordi- 
nances, penal  laws,  privileges,  and  immunities  were 
Milled  in  different  reigns  for  the  prefervation  and 
good  management  of  the  fheep : all  thefe  were  col- 
lected and  publifhed  in  the  year  1731,  in  a large  fo- 
lio volume  of  500  pages,  under  the  title  of  “ Laws 
of  the  Royal  Flock  ;”  and  to  this  day  a royal  council 
exifts,  under  the  title  of  “ the  council  of  the  Grand 
Royal  Flock,”  which  was  efiablifhed  in  very  remote 
times,  but  at  prefent  the  king  cf  Spain  has  no  pro- 
perty in  the  fheep,  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or 
the  profufion  of  the  prince,  having  occafioned  a gra- 
dual alienation  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  Philip  the  Firft  fold  the  only  remaining  part 
of  this  royal  revenue  to  one  of  his  nobles  •:  however, 
it  appears  from  the' account  given  by  the  anonymous 
author  whom  we  have  followed  on  this  fubject,  that 
the  royal  treafury  (or  rather  thofe  in  whole  families 
it  centres,  in  confequence  of  former  purchafes,-)  re- 
ceive one-fourth  off  the  amount  produced  both  from 
the  fale  df  the  wool  and  of  the  fiefh.  Letters  from. 
Spain,  addreffed  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon,  F.  R.  and 
A.  S.  S. 

Among  the  modern  improvements  in  the  internal 
ftate  of  the  kmgdbrh  of  Spain,  we  muft  not  omit  to 
mention  the  endeavours  which  we  have  ufed  within 
the  laft  twenty  years  to  ftimulate  to  improvements 
in  agriculture.  In  the  year  17 65,  a focietv,  profeff- 
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edly  formed  for  this  purpofe,  was  eftablifhed  at  Co- 
runna. In  i 767,  a number  of  foreigners,  confiding 
of  Ruffians  and  Germans , were  invited  to  fettle  in 
Strain,  to  cultivate  a barren  track  of  country  called 
Serra  Molenos , and  very  beneficial  conditions  were 
granted  them  to  invite  them  thither,  and  to  reward 
their  exertions.  Some  time  afterward,  an  academy 
was  eftablifhed  at  Madrid,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Friends  of  their  Country,”  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
promoting  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
arts.  To  give  fpirit  and  energy  to  which  eftablifh- 
ment,  the  king  granted  to  the  fociety  an  annual  in- 
come to  be  diftributed  in  premiums  to  thofe  who 
fhould  promote  the  deilgns  of  the  inftitution,  either 
by  their  beneficial  plans,  or  their  fuccefsful  practical 
exertions. 

Spain  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  trade  and  na- 
vigation ; they  might  be  their  own  carriers  ; but  this 
advantage  they  negleCt,  and  leave  it  to  other  mari- 
time nations,  who  turn  it  to  a very  good  account. 
The  Spaniards  indeed  deny  them  all  accefs  to  their 
pofleflions  in  America , and  are  lo  jealous  of  having 
that  trade  confined  only  to  themfelves,  that  no  fo- 
reign (hips  muft  even  approach  their  coalf  : yet  of 
this  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  in  their  own 
fhips,  they  have  the  lead  profit,  being  little  more 
than  faffors  for  the  French , Engliflj,  Dutch , and 
Italians , who  fend  their  goods  to  America  by  them, 
and  have  the  greatelf  (hare  in  their  returns  of  gold, 
filver,  and  merchandize. 

The  trade  to  America  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
the  (iota  and  galleons.  The  flota,  or  Plate-fleet, 
confifts  of  a certain  number  of  fhips,  fome  belong- 
ing to  the  king,  and  others  to  merchants:  thefe  u(ed 
to  let  fail  from  Cadiz  to  Mexico  about  Aitgujl , unlade 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  return  to  Spain  in  eighteen  or 
nineteen  months. 

The  galleons  were  two  men  of  war,  called  Capi- 
tana  and  Almiranta,  which  ferved  as  convoys  for  eight 
or  twelve  (hips  that  put  to  fea  from  Cadiz  every 
.March  or  April.  Their  firft  port  was  Carthagena, 
on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma ; from  thence,  by  way 
of  the  Havannah,  they  returned  to  Spain.  But 
fmee  the  year  1735  and  1737,  the  flota  and  gal- 
leons have  been  difeontinued,  and  the  trade  to 
America  has  been  carried  on  in  regifter-fhips,  which 
any  merchants  may  fend,  on  obtaining  permif- 
fion  from  the  council  of  the  Indies.  Thefe  fail 
from  Cadiz  directly  to  Lima , Buenos  Ayres,  Ma- 
racaibo, Carthagena , Honduras,  Campeche , and  Vera 
Cruz. 

In  1728,  an  exclufive  charter  was  granted  to  a 
company  for  trading  to  the  Caraccas , a permifiion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  IJlands  only  excepted, 
who  were  allowed  to  fend  thither  annually  one  re- 
gifter-lhip,  whofe  cargo  was  entirely  to  confift  of 
the  produce  of  thofe  iflands.  In  1756  another  com- 
pany was  erected  for  trading  to  Hfpaniola  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  fending  annually  ten  regifter-fhips  to  the 


bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  ports  of  the  province  of 
Gutimala. 

The  Spaniards  alfo  carry  on  a very  confiderable 
trade  to  the  coafts  on  the  South  Sea,  between  the 
town  of  Manila,  in  the  ifland  of  Laconia , and  the 
harbour  of  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico  : but  of 
this  trade  we  have  given  a particular  account  in  treat- 
ing of  'Manila.  It  has  been  (aid  that  the  policy  of 
the  court  of  Madrid  has  lately  adopted  a more  liberal 
fyftem  of  laws  for  their  commercial  concerns,  and 
that  many  reftriflions,  which  were  dictated  by  narrow 
views  and  a fpirit  of  monopoly,  have  been  done  away  ; 
but  neither  the  particulars  nor  the  certainty  of  fuch. 
beneficial  regulations  can  be  afeertained  with  any  ex- 
altnefs. 

Before  we  conclude  this  feefion,  it  will  be  curious 
to  obferve,  that  the  king  of  Spain  claims  a mono- 
poly in  all  gun-powder  and  (hot  ufed  in  this  king- 
dom, except  in  the  king’s  parks  ; the  pooreft  peafant 
therefore  may  (hoot  all  over  the  kingdom  without  con- 
trol, for  there  is  not  an  enclofed  park  belonging  to 
anv  fubjeft  whatever.  Letters  to  Mr.  P.  Coliinlon, 
F.  R.  A.  S.  S. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Hiftory  of  Spain,  and  its  ancient  and p ref  ait  form 

of  Government. 

THE  Aborigines  of  this  country,  as  far  as 
hiftory  or  tradition  make  us  acquainted  with  them, 
were  the  Celt*  and  Aberians , who  became  blended  in 
the  common  name  of  Celtiberians.  In  very  early 
times,  the  Phanicians  reforted  to  the  weftern  and 
fouthern  coafts  of  Spain  for  the  purpofe  of  commerce, 
and  particularly  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  which 
the  country  contained.  The  Carthaginians  (fprung 
from  the  fame  origin),  afterward  fubdued  the  country, 
and  held  it  for  a conftderable  time,  againft  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans  to  difpoflefs  them  of  lo  fine 
a province,  but  at  length  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  it  to  their  inflexible  rival.  When  the  Roman 
empire  funk  into  imbecility,  the  northern  nations 
palled  the  Pyrenees,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  ; the  Swabians,  Alans,  and  Vandals  then 
overran  Spain  ; but  the  Vifigoths,  commanded  by 
their  king  Atolphus  or  Athulfus,  gained  the  afeen- 
dency.  A race  of  Gothic  kings  fucceeded  during 
three  centuries.  In  the  year  71  1,  Vitizza  dying 
(whofe  reign  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  diffolute- 
nefs  of  the  clergy,  which  he  openly  countenanced, 
and  for  the  oppofition  which  he  fliewed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope),  he  was  fucceeded  by  Roderick, 
who  maintained  a very  fierce  conteft  with  the  Sara- 
cens alfo  called  Arabians,  and  in  after  times  Moors, 
who  having  rapidly  fubdued  Africa,  then  eroded  the 
Mediterranean,  in  vaft  numbers  for  the  purpofe  of 
conquering  Spain  In  1 "714,  Roderick  was  flam,  in 
one  of  the  moil  bloody  battles  which  hiftory  relates.. 
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jn  which  the  invaders  were  vi&orious,  and  the  Vi- 
figoths,  under  a prince  named  Pelagius,  withdrew  into 
the  northen  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  maintained 
their  ground  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia , Leon , Bi/cay , 
Atjlrm,  Navarre,  Arragon , Catalonia,  and  Old  Caf  ■ 
tile  : here  they  gradually  fornaed  themfelves  into  a 
number  of  petty  llates,  and  amidd  private  animod- 
ties  maintained  a defultory  war  with  the  Saracens, 
■whole  drength  became  no  lefs  impaired  by  intedine 
dividons,  foon  after  they  had  edablilhed  themfelves 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  latter 
potTeded  the  richeft  provinces  of  Spain,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  re- 
tained no  other  territories  than  the  kingdoms  or  pro- 
vinces of  Granada,  Murcia , and  Valencia.  In  the 
year  1463,  the  two  latter  of  thefe  provinces  had 
been  nearly  wreded  from  them,  together  with  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  conquered  by  Henry 
of  Cajlile. 

At  length,  by  a concurrence  of  circunadances  fa- 
vourable to  the  Gothic  race,  who  now  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Spaniards y an  end  was  put  to  the 
difunion  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  among  the 
northern  kingdoms,  and  fuclt  a degree  of  ftrength 
was  acquired  by  the  feveral  dates  becoming  united 
under  one  king,  that  the  Moors  were  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  in  Spain.  Ferdinand  V. 
by  marrying  Ifabella,  united  the  two  monarchies  of 
Cajlile  and  Arragon,  and  caufed>  at  diderent  times, 
all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain  to  centre  in  one  fa- 
mily. This  sera  in  the  Spanife  hidorv  took  its  rife 
in  the  year  1479.  The  Moors  at  that  time  were 
circumferibed  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  which  having  become  the  afylum  of  all 
thofe  of  their  race  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
other  kingdoms,  was  amazingly  populous : although 
one  of  the  dualled  provinces  into  which  Spain  was 
divided,  it  is  laid  to  have  contained  at  that  time  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  who  were  eminent  for  their 
indudry,  their  ingenuity,  for  the  high  cultivation 
which  they  bedowed  on  their  lands,  the  flourilhing 
date  of  their  manufactures,  and  their  extenfive  com- 
merce with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ferdi- 
nand was  a prince  endowed  with  great  political  faga- 
city,  and  entertained  very  comprehenfive  views  ■,  he 
was  crafty  in  the  cabinet,  and  enterpridng  in  the 
field  ; his  ambition  was  oniy  equalled  by  his  bigotry  ; 
his  third  of  dominjon  was  infatiable,  but  he  dif- 
dained  to  reign  over  any  fubjedts  but  luch  as  profeded 
the  Catholic  faith,  to  fecure  which,  that  dreadful 
engine  of  ignorance  and  tyranny,  the  inquidtion, 
was  indituted  by  him.  Ferdinand,  thus  a {lave  to 
ambition  and  fuperftition,  breathed  nothing  but  de- 
druftion  againft  the  Moors,  whole  public  virtues  and 
uleful  talents  were  held  in  no  edimation,  whilft  their 
infidelity'  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  their  extirpation. 
It  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe  for  this  devoted 
people  to  have  pleaded  that  their  ancedors,  when 
they  polTeded  the  kingdom,  tolerated  the  Chridians 
in  their  worfhip,  upon  each  individual  paying  a cer- 
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tain  dim  of  money,  and  that  the  vanquifhed  were 
not  then  driven  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  re- 
nouncing the  profeflion  of  t heir  faith,  or  lofing  their 
lives. 

The  Moors  fo  well  defended  their  territories 
againd  the  force  and  abilities  of  the  Spaniards , that 
ten  years  were  employed  in  the  conqued  of Granada  ; 
when  it  was  at  length  effeded,  fuch  of  the  Moors  as 
remained  in  the  kingdom,  and  refufed  to  profefs 
Chridianity,  by  receiving  baptifm,  were  put  to  deaths 
but  vad  numbers  preferved  both  their  principles  and 
their  lives  by  palling  over  into  Africa , impreffed  u ith 
the  bittered  refentment  againd  the  cruelty  of  their 
perfecutors,  which  they  tranfmitted  unimpaired  to 
their  podcrity,  and  which  is  inherited  to  the  prefent 
day. 

The  condud  of  Ferdinand  in  this  extirpation, 
though  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  humanity, 
was  fo  agreeable  to  the  views  of  Sixtus  IV.  who 
then  filled  the  papal  chair,  that  in  confequence  of 
this  fervice,  and  the  no  lefs  important  one  of  edab- 
lifhing  the  inquidtion,  his  holinefs  conferred  on 
liis  apodolic  fon  the  title  of  “ The  Catholic,”  which 
was  afterward  made  hereditary  to  the  kings  of 
Spain. 

Whild  the  Spanijb  monarch  was  thus  engaged, 
his  queen  Ifabella,  who  poliefTed  the  milder  virtues 
which  adorn  human  nature,  and  which  eilentially 
benedt  mankind  without  attrading  their  wonder  or 
admiration,  was  applied  to  by  Columbus  to  patro- 
nize an  attempt  to  difeover  another  hemifphere  ; an 
event,  which  in  its  confequences  has  effected  a great- 
er change  in  the  manners,  the  intereds,  and  the  po- 
litics of  Europe,  than  any  other,  if  we  except  the 
power  of  the  papacy. 

Spain , by  being  thus  brought  under  one  fovereign, 
by  being  freed  from  jarring  internal  intereds,  and  by 
acqiiiring  the  wealth  of  the  new  world,  all  vvhich- 
important  tranfadions  took  place  within  the  compafs 
of  thirty  years,  was  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  a de» 
gree  of  confequence  and  power  beyond  any  other 
kingdom  of  Europe.  The  queen  died  in  1504,  .and 
the- king  her  hufband  deceafed  in  1516,  after  having- 
annexed  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Navarre  to  his 
SpauiJlj  fovereignty  ; he  likewife  fubdued  Oran,  on 
the  coad  of  Africa.  His  daughter  Joanna  married 
Philip  of  Aufria , from  whom  defeended  Charles, 
who  became  the  greated  prince  in  Europe,  for  in  him 
the  Aufrian  dominion  were  united  to  the  polTeffions 
held  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ; and  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  his  grandfather,  Charles 
became  a candidate  for  the  empire,  together  with 
Francis  I.  of  France  ; the  former  of  whom  procured 
a majority  of  fuffrages.  His  fuccefs  occalioned  a 
long  war  between  thofe  two  potent  and  able  fove- 
reigns,  in  which  at  length  Charles  V.  prevailed,  by 
defeating  and  taking  prifoner  his  rival,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia.  Charles,  who  was  at  once  emperor 
of  Germany , king  of  Spain  and  Naples,  held  very 
valuable  territories  in  the  north-weftern  parts  of 
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Jtah,  and  was  fovcreign  of  the  whole  Low  Couutries, 
: s uel!  the  fie  which  are  now  called  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  as  the  prelent  Aujlrian  Netherlands , gained 
a further  enlargement  of  his  dominions  by  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico,  and  the  poffliTion  of  Peru,  the 
latter’ of  which  was  procured  to  him  by  Francilco 
-Pizarro.  “ Even  the  bounds  of  the  globe,”  fays 
Mr.  Hume,  “ feemed  to  be  enlai  ged,  that  he  might 
■poflefs  the  whole  treafure,  as  yet  entire  and  unrifled 
of  the  new  world  ” Thefe  pofTeffions  fierved  only  to 
render  hhn  impatient  of  acquiring  univerfal  monar- 
chy. He  married  his  Ton  Philip  to  the  princefs  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  the  elfabliflirnetit  of  a maritime 
power.  Having  been,  born  a native  of  Flanders,  he 
iliewed  great  - partiality  to  his  FhiniJJj  fubjeCts,  whilfl 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  enjoyed  the  leaft  of  his  atten- 
tion, although  the  chief  isurce  of  his  greatnefs.  At 
length,  after  having  reigned  over  that  kingdom  for 
thirty-nine  years,  this  mighty  monarch,  whole  life 
had  been  one  continued  feene  of  ardent  purfuits,  at 
■ length  became  difgulfed  with  the  pomp  of  power, 
and  the  projects  of  ambition,  and  refigning  the  em- 
pire to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  his  hereditary  do- 
minions to  his  fon  Philip,  retired  to  the  monaffery 
of  La  Trappe,  where  he  lived  in  a determined  ig- 
norance of  all  tranfattions  which  palled  in  the  world; 
employing  his  time  in  perilling  the  controverfies 
which  had  then  been  published  in  divinity,  which 
difputes,  whilff  poffeffed  of  power,  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confider  only  in  a political  view.  Lie 
likevvile  amufed  himfelf  in  forae  of  the  moft  curious 
branches  of  the  mechanical  arts,  for  which  he  had 
ever  pofFefTed  atafte,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  en- 
couraging. Having  particularly"  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  conftructioR  of  clocks  and  watches,  he 
is  faid  to  have  remarked,  how  impracticable  Had 
been  the  objeCt  of  his  purfuit  during  his  govern- 
ment ; fince,  as  he  could  not  frame  two  machines 
which  would  go  exactly  alike,  he  ought  not  to  have 
expedted  to  make  all  mankind  concur  in  the  fame 
belief  and  opinion.  He  furvived  his  retreat  only  two 
years. 

When  Charles  V.  refigned  his  dominions  to  his 
fon  Philip  II.  anxious  that  he  fhould  purfue  the  fame 
plans  of  conduCt  and  principles  of  policy,  he  put  into 
his  hands  all  the  political  obfervations  which  he  had 
written  down  during  his  long  reign,  and  which 
formed  a fyftem  of  the  art  of  government  both  in 
peace  and  war.  Although  Philip  treated  his  father 
with  great  difrefpeCt  after  he  had  abdicated  thecrown, 
yet  he  highly  valued  and  carefully  ftudied  this  his 
political  teftament,  which  being  the  refult  of  long 
experience,  and  dictated  by  great  abilities,  might  be 
thought  an  ineftimable  gift;  but  the  event  has  proved 
that  the  maxims  adopted,  and  principles  laid  down, 
were  in  their  tendency  deftruCtive  of  the  true  in- 
terefts  of  Spain,  whofe  power  has  been  gradually 
weakened  and  wealth  exhaufted,  by  the  fyftem  of 
aggrandizement  therein  recommended,  and  purlued 


during  the  two  Succeeding  reigns.  The  Spaniards, 
even  to  this  time,  retain  the  memory  of  this  fact, 
on  which  they  have  founded  a proverbial  expreffion, 
that  “ in  all  great  emergencies,  their  minifters  are 
wont  to  confult  the  fpirit  of  Charles  V.” 

Philip  II.  accuftomed  to  rule  with  a aefpotic  fway, 
beheld  with  great  difpleafure  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  fpreading  among  his  fubjeCts  in  the  fe- 
venteen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  whilft  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  the  ignorance  and  fu  per  ft  it  ion  of 
the  people,  but  above  all,  the  vigilance  and  feverities 
of  the  inquifition,  effectually  excluded  them  from 
Spain.  Though  his  father  had  entertained  a partiali- 
ty to  his  Flemijh  fubjeCts,  the  attachments  of  Philip 
were  wholly  Spanifn.  The  firft  object  of  his  reign 
was  to  enlarge  his  dominions  on  the  fide  of  France- s, 
but  the  death  of  his  confort,  queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, which  happened  in  1556,  greatly  difconcerted 
the  ambitious  fchemes  which  he  had  formed.  By 
this  event  he  loft  ail  his  power  in  England,  as  well  as 
an  ufeful  ally  againft  France.  Determined  on  rooting 
out  Profeftantifm  in  the  Netherlands , he  fet  on  foot 
a furious  perfecution,  which  caufing  his  fubjeCts  to 
revolt,  he  fent  the  duke  of  Alva  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  This  man  was  equally  diftinguilhed  for 
his  great  military  talents,  and  the  obdurate  cruelty 
of  his  heart,  which  rendered  him  the  fitted  agent 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  extirpating  policy  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  By  nature  prompt  to  wade  in 
.blood,  and  by  fuperftition  taught  to  confider  barba- 
rity as  meritorious,  he  configned  with  a pitilefs  apathy 
very  many  thoufands  to  the  hands  of  the  execution- 
er, whilft  in  the  field  his  fword  was  ever  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  Proteftants.  The  Flemings,  rendered 
defperate  by  every  fpecies  of  fecret  fraud  and  open  vio- 
lence, which  their  enemies  had  praftifed  againft  them, 
being  affifted  by  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  by  France , 
defended  themfelves  with  unconquerable  fortitude. 
Philip,  impatient  of  this  long  protraCted  war,  fo  dis- 
graceful to  him  who  could  boaft  the  beft  troops  and 
moft  able  generals  in  the  world,  refolved  by  one  ftu- 
pendoHs  effort  to  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  revolt,  and 
chaftife  the  powers  which  had  abetted  it.  He  fitted 
out,  in  the  year  1588,  the  moft  formidable  fleet  that 
had  ever  failed  upon  the  ocean-;  and  to  ftrengthen 
this  arm  of  fiefti  with  the  energy  of  religion,  the 
pope  (Sixtus  V)  beftowed  on  it  his  benediction,  and 
ftyled  it  **  the  invincible  Armada.”  Three  years 
had  been  fpent  in  preparing  this  armament.  On 
board  of  the  fleet  a large  body  of  troops  embarked, 
which  was  deftined  to  make  a defeent  on  England.  It 
conftfted  of  130  fliips,  moft  of  which,  from  their 
large  fize,  were  unwieldy;  nor  was  the  fkill  of  the 
Spaniards  in  maritime  affairs  equal  to  the  navigation 
of  fuch  a fleet.  No  fooner  had  the  armada  entered 
the  narrow  Teas,  than  it  was  befet  with  violent’  tem- 
pefts  ; whilft  the  whole  naval  force  of  E igPnd,  then 
compofed  of  light  quick-failing  (hips,  was.  drawn  to- 
gether to  oppofe  the  attack.  Lord  Effingham  bad 
the  chief  command,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake;,  who 
1 had 
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had  made  a voyage  round  the  world,  was  v’ce-adm’- 
ral,  and  performed  fignnl  fervices.  The  fuperior 
feamanihip  of  the  Englijh  was  very  fuceefsfully  dif- 
played  in  this  important  conteft,  in  which  great  ad- 
vantages were  gained  by  a number  of  fire-fhips, 
which  were  fir tl  brought  into  ufe  upon  this  occafion. 
Such  were  the  confequences,  both  from  the  elemen- 
tary war  and  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  which  the 
Spaniards  fufhined,  that  only  a month  elapfed  from 
their  failing  from  Corunna,  when  no  more  than  53 
fhips  had  e leaped  deftrutflion,  and  about  20,000  per- 
sons perifhed  in  the  expedition. 

Alva , unable  to  fubdue  the  revolted  Flemings , had 
been  recalled  to  Spain , and  the  command  given  to  the 
prince  of  Parma;  the  former  was  employed  by  his 
matter,  a few  years  after,  in  the  conqueft  of  Portu- 
gal, which  he  effected  in  a very  ihort  time  ; and  that 
kingdom  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
for  about  fixty  years.  Philip  died  in  the  year  1598, 
having  reigned  43  years.  No  other  prince  ever  caufed 
fuch  a deluge  of  Proteftant  blood  to  be  poured  forth, 
but  in  him  a zeal  for  the  religion  of  Rome  fupplied 
the  place  of  every  virtuous  principle;  his  ingratitude 
to  his  father,  who  refigned  to  him  dominions  far  fu- 
perior to  what  any  other  potentate  pofiefled,  difeo- 
vered  uncommon  turpitude  of  heart  ; but  the  delu- 
fions  of  fuperftition  were  effectual  to  the  very  laft, 
in  rendering  his  confcience  incapable  of  receiving  any 
impreflion  from  his  crimes.  Pie  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Philip  III.  who  reigned  for  upward  of  twenty- 
two  years,  without  the  ambition  or  the  crimes  of  his 
father.  He  tranfmitted  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Phi- 
lip IV.  in  who'fe  reign  the  duke  of  Braganzu  recover- 
ed to  Po  tugal  its  independence.  A treaty  of  peace 
was  likewife  entered  into  with  the  Dutch,  by  which 
the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  to  be  free  ftates.  In  1655,  the  Spaniards 
loft  the  ifland  of  'Jamaica , which  they  had  not  ren- 
dered of  much  value  ; the  Englijh , who  took  it  dur- 
ing the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  foon  rendered  it  a 
very  valuable  pofleffion.  The  king  married  his  daugh- 
ter, the  infanta  Maria  Therefa,  to  Louis  XIV.  of 
France , A.  D.  1660.  In  1665  Philip  IV.  died, 
leaving  for  his  fucceffor  an  infant  fon  only  four  years 
of  age,  during  whofe  minority  the  queen  dowager, 
Mary  Anne  of  Aujlria , governed  the  kingdom,  whilft 
fhe  refigned  herlelf  to  the  government  of  her  con- 
feffor,  a Jefuit,  and  by  birth  a GerVTan,  who  was 
named  Nitard,  whom  fhe  caufed  to  be  appointed  in- 
quifitor-general.  The  king,  when  eighteen  years  of 
age,  married  a daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Orleans , 
who  by  her  mother  was  grand-daughter  to  Charles  I. 
of  England;  but  this  marriage  producing  no  iffiie, 
on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  which  happened  in  the 
year  1 700,  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was 
contefted  between  Philip  duke  of  Anjou , fecond  fon 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  grand-fon  to  Lewis  XIV.  by 
Maria  Therefa,  of  Spain,  whom  the  deceafed  king 
had  in  his  will  named  for  his  immediate  fucceffor, 
and  the  archduke  Charles  of  Aujlria,  brother  to  the 
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emperor  Jofeph.  On  this  occafion,  the  jealoufy 
which  prevailed  of  the  increafing  power  of  the  French 
monarchy,  occalioned  a grand  alliance  to  be  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  heufe  of 
Aujlria , to  prevent  the  duke  of  Anjou  from  obtain- 
ing the  crown  of  Spain , and  to  place  that  diadem 
on  the  head  of  the  archduke 'Charles.  This  occa*. 
fioned  a long  and  deftructive  war,  but  the  unexpect- 
ed death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1711,  when  he  was  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  age,  entirely  changed  the  political  ftnte  of 
Europe;  and  Charles  who  had  affiimed  the  title  of 
king  of  Spain , and  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  in 
confequence  of  the  wonderful  fuccefibs  of  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  fucceeding  his  brother  in  the  em- 
pire, that  idea  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe , which  had  procured  the  archduke  fuch 
powerful  fupport  againft  the  pretentions  of  Philip, 
now  pointed  out  the  had  policy  of  fufFering  the  empire 
and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  be  once  more  held  by 
the  fame  fovereign.  This,  together  with  the  reverie 
of  fortune  which  had  happened  to  Charles,  by  the 
defeat  at  Almanza , brought  about  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  confirmed  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
Philip,  but  ftripped  it  of  all  t'nofe  valuable  appendages 
which  had  for  many  years  been  annexed  to  that  mo- 
narchy. To  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  dan- 
ger apprehended  from  two  kingdoms  being  poffefled 
by  one  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon , Philip  fo- 
lemnly  renounced  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France , 
in  cafe  the  fucceffion  thould  happen  to  devolve  on 
him  ; and  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Or- 
leans, on  their  part  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Spain;  but  as  there  has  not  been  wanting  lineal 
defeendants  to  fucceed  to  the  fovereignty  of  each 
kingdom,  the  collateral  branches  have  not  had  oc- 
cafion to  make  known  to  the  world  how  far  they  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  bound  by  thefe  folemn  a<fts  to  de- 
prive themfelves  of  their  natural  rights,  which  might 
otherwife  have  been  found  weak  rellraints  upon  their 
ambition  ; for  a like  renunciation  had  been  made  by 
Louis  XIV.  when  he  married  Maria  Therefa  of  Spain, 
the  infanta  at  the  fame  time  renounced  all  right  to 
her  father’s  dominions-,  and  to  render  thefe  afts 
the  more  folemn,  they  were  regiftered  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  France ; but  when  the  claims  of  his  grand- 
fon  to  the  crown  became  fo  juftly  founded,  he  made 
no  fcruple  to  treat  fuch  obligations  with  contempt. 

Many  important  conquefts  were  made  by  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the 
war  for  the  fucceffion  ; and  at  the  peace  the  cornpen- 
fation  for  the  vaft  expence  which  had  been  incurred 
(for  the  Dutch  rendered  a very  inadequate  affiftanc?, 
and  therefore  acquired  nothing),  was  the  cefiion  fo 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  of  the  town  and  fortrels 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca . By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Netherlands  palled  tost  he  lioufe 
of  Aujlria,  feveral  Valuable  pofleffion s in  Italy  fell 
to  the  fame  monarch,  and  others  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy , who  then  obtained  the  title  of  king  of  Shrly, 
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hut  that  ifland  being  afterward  exchanged  for  Sardi- 
nia, the  title  underwent  a like  change. 

By  this  war  for  the  Bicceffiun,  the  ftrength  and 
refources  of  Spain  were  greatly  exhaufted.  The 
provinces  of  Valencia,  Catalonia  and  Ar  agon , which 
adhered  to  the  interefts  of  Charles,  feverely  felt  the 
refentment  of  Philip,  when  he  became  eftablilhed  on 
the  throne:  all  the  remains  of  liberty  which  thofe 
people  had  enjoyed  ever  lince  the  times  of  the  Gothic 
kings,  were  nbolifhed,  and  the  fovereign  ail'umed  an 
abfolute  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  ot  all  his 
fubjecls. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  an  Italian,  who  became  minif- 
ter  to  Philip  V.  loon  after  he  married  Iris  fecond  wife, 
tfie  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Tartu  a,  in  1714.  was  formed  for  enterprize  and  in- 
trigue ; he  laboured  indefatigably  to  relfore  the  king- 
dom to  fomething  of  its  former  confequence  ; by  his 
Beady  attention  and  fuperior  talents,  the  SpamJlj 
navy  was  greatly  augmented,  and  rendered  refpecta- 
ble.  The  defigns  of  this  Bate! man  were  lo  bold  and 
fo  extend ve,  that  fora  fliort  time  they  feemed  likely 
to  effefl  mighty  changes  in  the  political  fyftem  of 
Europe,  but  all  thefe  ideal  projects  were  at  once  dif- 
concerted  by  the  fpirited  conduct  of  the  Britijb  court, 
in  fending  a fleet  of  fhips  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  at- 
tacked the  whole  naval  force  of  Spain,  near  the  ifland 
of  Sicily  ( Airgujl  1718 J took  or  tleftroyed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  fhips,  procured  the  dif  million  of  the 
turbulent  minilter,  and  at  the  fame  time  formed  the 
quadruple  alliance,  between  the  powers  of  Great- 
13)  itain,  Fiance,  and  Holland,  in  conjunction  witJi 
the  emperor. 

In  1 739  great  mifunderfhmdings  arofe  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid,  in  relpect  to  the 
rights  which  the  fubjeCfs  of  the  former  pofTefTed,  to 
cut  log-wood  on  the  Spnnijh  main,  and  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  guarda-coftas  of  the  latter  in  the  IVeJl- 
Indies , in  feizing  upon  and  contifcating  Britijh  mer- 
chant-Blips  there.  Thefe  difputes  gave  rile  to  a war, 
the  principal  events  of  which  were  the  taking  of 
Porto  Bello  by  admiral  Vernon,  and  the  expedition 
round  the  world  under  commodore  Anfon,  during 
which  a rich  Manilla  fliip  was  captured.  Philip  V. 
died  in  1746,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ferdinand  VI. 
his  Ton  by  his  firit  queen,  who  reigned  thirteen 
years, -and  dying  without  ifTue,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
half-brother  Charles  III.  then  king  of  the  two  Sici- 
lies, who  was  born  20th  January  1716,  and  is  now 
the  oldeft  crowned  head  in  Europe.  The  merit  of 
this  reign  has  rather  conlifVed  in  fome  ufeful  internal 
regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  kingdom, 
than  for  the  fyflem  of  foreign  politics  which  has 
been  purfued.  The  king  has  ever  fhewn  himielf  dif- 
pofed  to  aCf  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  the  court 
of  Ver/ailles , although  his  mother,  being  a princefs 
of  the  hottfe  of  Farncfe , and  attached  to  the  Italians, 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  other  political  views,  and 
/he  lived  to  the  year  1766.  One  of  the  moll  injudi- 


cious and  deflruClive  meafures  which  mark  this  reign 
was,  embroiling  the  kingdom  with  Grtat-Britoin , at 
a time  when  ihe  had  ruined  the  navy  of  France % 
vvliofe  pofteflions  in  both  the  Indies  fhe  had  conquered* 
annihilated  her  power  on  the  American  continent, 
and  brought  her  to  a Bate  of  bankruptcy  at  home. 
During  the  fliort  time  that  Spain  maintained  this 
precipitate,  rain,  and  ruinous  war,  the  Eavannnh 
was  loft,  Manilla  cap  ured,  the  Hernvone,  a very 
rich  regilter-fhip,  taken,  and  all  the  precious  metals 
of  tlxe  new  world  brought  into  the  moll:  perilous  fitu- 
ation.  'The  iniflaken  politics  which  were  adopted  by 
the  if  itijb  cabinet,  at  the  time  when  the  peace  which 
followed  was  negociating,  caufed  the  Havannah  to 
be  reflored  to  Spain,  which  fhould  liave  been  held 
as  a cautionary  town,  and  a pledge  of  future  peace 
on  the  part  of  that  kingdom  •,  but  this  fecurity  given 
up,  the  court  of  Madrid  again  became  hoftile,  when 
Great  E*  itain  was  engaged  in  a conteft  with  her  Ame- 
rican colonies.  But  it  ill  the  views  of  Spain  werefruf- 
trated,  her  enemy  appeared  with  dignity  in  the  un- 
equal conteft,  whilft  fhe  lavifhed  immeule  fums  and 
facrificed  innumerable  lives  by  ineffectual  attempts  to 
recover  Gibraltar ; and  the  coaft  of  that  kingdom 
witndled  the  defeat  of  a powerful  fleet,  commanded 
by  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  with  the  additional  morti- 
fication of  having  their  admiral  carried  a prifoner 
into  the  very  fortrefs  which  they  had  attempted  to 
blockade.  To  compenlate  for  thefe  mortifying 
ftrokes,  the  only  advantages  which  Spain  gained  by 
the  war  were  the  capture  of  a rich  fleet  of  outward- 
bound  Engl'jlj  fhips,  the  recovery  of  the  ifland  of 
Minorca,  and  the  pofTefllon  of  an  ufelefs  territory  on 
the  northern  continent  of  America.  The  many  for- 
midable yet  fruitlefs  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  Algiers,  muff  likewile  be  confidered  as  dif- 
graceful  both  to  the  councils  and  the  arms  of 
Spain. 


The  titles  of  the  king  of  Spain  run  thus  : Charles 
III.  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Cajli/e,  Leon,  Arra- 
gon , the  Two  Sicilies , jfertfalem,  Navar  e,  Granada , 
Toledo,  Valencia , Galicia,  Majorca,  Minorca , Seville , 
Cerdena,  Co.dova , Corjica,  Murcia,  'jaen , the  Al- 
garves,  of  Algezv  a,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary  Ijlands , 
the  Eafl and  IVeJl  Indie.,  the  iflands  and  Continent  of 
the  Ocean;  archduke  of  Aujlria  ; duke  of  Burgundy, 
Brabant,  and  Milan,  of  T ’ apf burgh,  Flanders,  Tirol, 
and  Barcelona ; lord  of  Btfcay  and  Molina,  &c  he 
alio  enjoys  the  title  of  Mott  Catholic  king,  and  lince 
the  year  1308  the  hereditary  prince  isftyied  prince  of 
the  AJlurias.  I he  other  royal  children  are  called 
infantas. 

Spain  from  the  Gothic  times  to  that  of  Pelagius 
(A.  D.  718)  was  an  eletftive  kingdom  ; and  for  two 
centuries  afterward  the  throne  was  filled  by  the  fuf- 
fruges  of  the  flares,  who,  however,  in  no  inftance  de- 
parted from  the  royal  family.  At  prefent,the  crown 
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cf  courfe  devolves,  without  any  form  or  ceremony, 
to  the  neareft  in  blood,  and  females  are  capable  of 
inheriting •,  but  it  it  only  on  the  failure  of  the  male 
line. 

The  ancient  Spanifj  cortes  refembled  the  EngliJJj 
parliament,  it  confiding  of  the  clergy,  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  towns  ; and  the  legif- 
lative  authority  was  fo  blended  in  that  of  the  king 
and  the  ftates,  that  no  laws  could  be  made,  repealed, 
or  fufpended,  nor  any  money  railed  upon  the  fub- 
jedls,  but  with  their  common  confent.  But  now  that 
cortes  is  laid  afide,  Spain  is  no  longer  a mixed  mo- 
narchy, but  entirely  abfolute ; the  whole  govern- 
ment being  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  his  minif- 
ters,  and  the  councils,  which  are  always  at  his  de- 
votion. 

SECT  VI. 

The  Div'ijiom  of  Spain,  with  a Defcription  of  the  King- 
dom or  Province  of  Catalonia,  containing  its  Situati- 
on, Exteut,  Rivers,  Produce,  and  principal  Cities, 
particularly  Tortola,  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Rofes, 
and  Gerona. 

THE  kingdom  of  Spain  confifts  of  main 
land  and  iflands.  The  main  land  is  divided  into 
fourteen  provinces,  fiome  of  which  are  reckoned  to 
belong  to  the  crown  of  Ca/li/e,  and  others  to  Arragon: 
the  former  are  G>'d  and  New  Cafile,  Bifcay,  Leon, 
Ajluria,  Galicia,  Efremadura , Andalufa,  Granada, 
Murcia,  and  Navarre ; the  latter  includes  only  Ar- 
ragon, Catalonia  and  Valencia,  with  the  iflands  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

We  fhall  begin  with  Catalonia,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  wefl  by  Arragon  and  Valencia  ; on  the  fouth  and 
eaft  by  the  Mediterranean ; and  on  the  north  is  fepa- 
rated  from  France  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Its 
greatefl  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  a hundred  and 
twelve  Engljh  miles,  and  from  north  to  Touth  a hun- 
dred and  forty-eight.  It  wTas  formerly  larger  than  at 
prefent  ; but  France  has,  at  different  times,  curtailed 
it  of  the  counties  of  Rot ft lion  and  Confans , a good 
part  of  Cerdagne , and  long  fince  of  Foix. 

This  fine  country  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  fome 
of  which  intermix,  while  others  difcharge  them- 
felves  fepnrately  into  the  fea.  Of  the  firft  fort  is  the 
Segre,  in  Latin  Sicons,  the  largeft  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Catalonia.  It  has  its  fource  in  Cerdagne,  and  re- 
ceives in  its  pafiage  the  Noguera  Pallarefa,  the  No- 
guera  Rihagorzana,  and  the  Cervera.  It  afterward 
unites  with  the  Cinca,  and  at  laft  lofes  itfelf  in  t He 
F-bro.  Of  the  fecond  kind,  befide  the  large  liver 
Ebro,  which  pafles  through  only  a finall  part  of  Ca- 
talonia, is  the  Francoli , which  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Tarragona  ; the  Llobregat , anciently  called  the  Ru- 
hricatus,  which  receives  its  fource  in  the  mountain  of 
Pendis,  and  difcharges  itlelf  into  the  fea  below  Bar- 
celona; the  Rif  s or  Retalus,  which  alfojoins  the  fea  not 
far  from  Barcelona;  the  Ter,  Thicis , or  Thiceris, 
which  iffues  between  the  mountains,  and  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  fta  below  2 orcella ; the  river  Fluvia, 
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which  falls  into  the  fea  near  Empurias  j and  another, 
the  Llobregat,  the  mouth  of  which  is  near  P.  jej. 

Though  Catalonia  does  not  produce  fugar-canes, 
like  the  reft  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  yet  it  enjoys 
a very  good  foil,  with  a pure  and  wholefome  air. 
The  winters  in  the  northern  parts,  contiguous  to  the 
Pyrenees,  are  attended  with  fome  froft  and  fnow  ; 
but  in  the  fouthern,  particularly  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  that  leafon  is  very  mild.  It  is  almoft  entirely 
mountainous,  a few  places  excepted,  which  extend 
themfelves  in  moft  delightful  plains  ; but  the  moun- 
tains are  fo  far  from  being  barren,  that  they  are  co- 
vered with  wood  and  fruit-trees.  The  country  yields 
plenty  of  wine,  coin,  oil,  pulfe,  and  fruits,  and 
alfo  produces  a great  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp. 
The  flefh  meat  cf  this  country,  and  in  general  all 
provifions,  are  excellent. 

With  refpedt  to  minerals,  marble,  cryftal,  alabaf- 
ter,  jafper,  amethyfts,  fee.  are  found  here ; likewife 
gold,  filver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  and  fait, 
and  the  coaft  has  feveral  coral  fifheries. 

In  fhort,  this  province  is  one  of  the  mod  popu- 
lous in  all  Spain,  and  contains  an  archbifhopric,  fe- 
ven  bifhoprics,  twenty-eight  large  abbies,  one  prin- 
cipality, two  dutchies,  live  marquifa'tes,  feventeen 
earldoms,  fourteen  vifeounts,  and  a multitude  of 
baronies. 

Some  geographers  divide  this  principality  into  Old 
and  New  Catalonia,  including  in  the  former  the  coun- 
try extending  eaftward  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains 
along  the  river  Llobregat  to  the  Mediterranean ; and, 
in  the  latter,  they  comprehend  that  tract  to  the  weft, 
w hich  extends  from  the  IJobregat  to  the  confines  of 
V alencia  and  Arragon.  This  country  is  ufually  divid- 
ed into  fifteen  jurifdittions,  fix  of  which  lie  along 
the  coaft,  and  are  thofe  of  Tortofa , Manblane,  Tar- 
ragona, Villa  Franca,  de  Panades,  Barcelona,  and  Ge- 
rona. Along  the  Pyrenean  mountains  are  the  two 
jurild.drions  of  Campredcn  and  P nicer  da,  with  the 
earldom  of  Cerdagne.  The  two  jurifdiftions  of  Be- 
laguer  and  Lerida  join  to  the  frontiers  of  Arragon  ; 
and  within  the  country  are  thofe  of  Agramont,  lar- 
rega,  Cevera,  Manrefa,  and  Vique  : but  as  it  is  im- 
pollible  to  diftinguifh  with  any  certainty  the  places 
belonging  to  each  jurifdiftion,  we  fhall  infert  the 
moft  remarkable,  without  ftri£tly  attending  to  thefc 
minute  divifions. 

Barcelona,  or  Barcino,  the  capital  of  Catalonia , 
is  a large  and  well  fortified  fea-port,  feated  at  the 
foot  of  Montjoui  ,■  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Ta- 
bles, in  41°  26'  N.  latitude,  and  2°  13'  E.  longi- 
tude irom  Greenwich.  It  opens  to  the  fea  in  a beau- 
tiful femicircle,  between  the  rivers  Llobregat  and  Befes. 

It  is  a large  and  well  fortified  place,  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Town , which  are  leparated  from  each 
other  by  a w all  and  ditch.  Moft  of  the  ftreets  are 
broad,  well  paved,  and  clean.  It  has  many  beauti- 
ful ftrucftures,  a large  and  fuperb  cathedral,  with 
fome  other  fine  churches  and  convents,  and  feveral 
handfeme  fquares.  Here  was  a college  of  Jefuits, 
which,  in  June  1767  was  fuddenly  feized  upon  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  every  member  of  the 
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order  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  ftripped  of  all  which 
they  poiTefled,  and  fcarce  allowed  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  common  neceflaries  of  life.  This  feveri- 
tv  was  exercifed  without  any  fpecific  charge  being 
brought,  and  merely  becaufe  the  order  had  become 
obnoxious  to  the  civil  government,  both  on  account 
of  their  wealth  and  their  influence.  At  the  church 
of  Capiulefmona,  or  the  Alms-taker,  clofe  by  the 
cathedral,  three  hundred  poor  people  are  daily  fed. 
The  number  of  houfes  in  Barcelona  is  computed  at 
about  fifteen  thoufand.  Its  bifhop  is  fufiragan  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Tarragona , and  his  annual  revenue 
is  computed  at  ten  thoufand  ducats.  Here  is  alfo  an 
univerfity,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  erected  in 
1752,  a court  of  inquifition,  and  a royal  audience  of 
Catalonia , in  which,  next  to  the  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general, fits  the  agent.  The  other  members 
here  are  ten  counfellors,  five  criminal,  or  judiciary, 
officers,  and  two  fifcals.  On  the  coaft  of  Barcelona 
;s  a fafe  road.  The  city  carries  on  a good  trade,  and 
Isas  a large,  deep,  and  lecure  harbour,  defended  on 
one  fide  by  a large  mole,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  a light-houfe,  with  a little  fort,  and  a garrifon  for 
the  defence  of  fmal]  veflels,  thofe  of  larger  burdens 
lying  out  in  the  road.  On  the  other  fide,  the  caftle 
of  Montjoui  covers  the  harbour,  between  which  and 
the  city  is  aline  of  communication,  and  upon  this  is 
a fort  which  flanks  and  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  In  the  year  1777  the  cuftom-houfe 
here  was  confumed  by  fire,  when  the  lofs  fuftained 
in  merchandize  was  eftimated  to  amount  to  more  than 
half  a million  of  piafters. 

Barcelona  had  its  own  counts  till  the  )7ear  1162, 
when  it  was  united  to  Arragon.  In  1640  the  inha- 
bitants revolted,  and  put  themfelves  into  the  hands 
of  the  French ; but  in  1652  the  city  was  reduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  In  1691  and  1697  it  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  French , under  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dofine ; but  the  fame  year  was  refiored  to  the  Spa- 
niards by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic.  The  French  pofiefled 
themfelves  of  this  city  and  the  reft  of  t lie  Spanijh 
monarchy  in  1700.  The  Enrl  of  Peterborough  and 
Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  took  it,  in  the  year  1705,  for 
king  Charles  III.  afterward  emperor  of  Germany,  by 
the  title  of  Charles  VI.  after  a fiege  of  only  three 
weeks,  with  a handful  of  men,  not  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  garrifon  which  defended  the  place. 
In  this  aflault  the  prince  of  Hefie  loft;  his  life.  In 
April  170 6,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  marfhal 
Tefle,  inverted  it  with  a large  train  of  brafs  artillery, 
and  a numerous  army ; but  the  city,  animated  by 
the  prefence  of  king  Charles,  held  out  thirty-five 
days,  till  relieved  by  lord  Peterborough  and  Sir  John 
Leake,  who  coming  up  with  the  Engljh  fleet,  the 
French  and  Spaniards  railed  the  fiege  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  behind  them  alt  their  canon,  am- 
munition, tents,  baggage,  and  wounded  men.  The 
city  remained  in  the  pofteffion  of  Charles  III.  till  the 
year  1712,  when  his  brother  Jofeph  dying,  he  be- 
came emperor  •,  and  the  citizens  eretfting  themfelves 


into  a fort  of  commonwealth,  fet  up  for  an  indepen- 
dent ftate  ; but  in  1714,  after  holding  out  a long 
fiege  againft  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Philip  V.  and  ftill  conti- 
nue in  fubjeftion  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Tortosa  is  an  ancient,  large,  and  fortified 
city,  on  the  Ebro,  over  which  it  has  a bridge 
of  boats.  It  lies  partly  on  a level,  and  partly 
on  a hill,  eighty  miles  to  the  weft-by-fouth  of 
Barcelona,  and  a hundred  and  eighty-five  to  the  eaft 
of  Madrid.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Town,  of  which  the  former  is  the  largeft.  The  ave- 
nue to  it  is  defended  by  two  baftions  and  other  out- 
works, and  the  ancient  ftrong  caftle,  which  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a citadel,  {lands  on  an  eminence  be- 
tween the  two  towns.  Here  are  five  gates,  feventy- 
eight  flreets,  with  a fpacious  fquare  or  market-place, 
and  many  churches  and  convents  ; the  bilhop,  who 
is  fufFragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Saragojfa,  has  an 
annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thoufand  ducats.  Its  uni- 
verfity is  inconfiderable  ; but  the  adjacent  country 
abounds  in  corn  and  fruit,  oil  and  filk,  and  with 
quarries  and  mines , for  there  are  thofe  of  filver  and 
iron,  alabafter,  very  fine  jafper  of  various  colours, 
and  ftones  with  veins  of  gold.  They  alfo  make  here 
fine  potter’s-ware,  which  refembles  porcelain. 

Tarragona,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city,  is  fituat- 
ed  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Francoli,  forty-five  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Tort  of  a, 
and  about  the  fame  diftance  to  the  weft  of  Barcelona. 
It  is  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  populous  as  it  was  former- 
ly ; for  though  two  thoufand  houfes  might  be  con- 
tained within  the  walls,  there  are  not  above  five  hun- 
dred, which  are  all  built  of  large  fquare  ftones;  but 
it  is  ftill  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  who  enjoys  a re- 
venue of  twenty  thoufand  ducats  a year.  It  has  an 
univerfity  founded  in  the  year  1532.  Its  harbour, 
on  account  of  its  many  rocks,  will  not  admit  of  fhips 
of  burden  ; ^>ut  it  has  a pretty  good  trade.  The 
neighbouring  country  produces  corn,  oil,  flax,  and 
very  good  wine  ; and  both  within  and  without  the 
city  are  to  he  feen  the  ruins  of  magnificent  buildings, 
and  other  ornaments  of  antiquity. 

In  this  city  are  a multitude  of  Reman  inferiptions, 
and  not  far  from  thence,  in  the  road  to  Barcelona , 
you  pafs  under  a very  handfome  triumphal  arch, 
erected  by  the  family  of  the  Licinii,  adorned  with 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and  a pediment  with  den- 
tilcs,  like  the  Ionic  order.  A little  way  on  one  fide 
the  road,  iomewhat  farther  on,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  ; which  is  the  bafe  of  an  ohelilk,  or  pyramid, 
erected  to  their  memory,  with  a figure  on  each  fide 
in  the  Roman  habit;  thefe  are  by  feme  thought  to 
be  defigned  for  the  two  Scipios,  but  others  l'uppofe 
them  to  reprefent  weeping  flaves. 

Rosas,  or  Roses,  a town  of  Catalonia , confider- 
able  for  its  ftrength,  trade,  and  commodious  harbour, 
is  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  fame  name  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean about  fixty-two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bar- 
celona. It  was  in  a declining  condition  till  Charles  V. 
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rebuilt,  fortified,  and  peopled  it ; fince  which  time 
it  has  flourifhed  very  much,  efpecially  under  the 
French , who,  from  its  vicinity  to  them,  have  often 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  it ; but  have  always  been 
obliged  to  give  it  up  at  the  conclusion  of  a peace. 
Th:s  was  the  only  place  in  all  Catalonia  that  held  out 
for  king  Philip  V.  during  the  war  for  the  Spanijh 
fucceffion,  while  all  the  reft  of  the  province  had 
fubmitteJ  to  Charles  III. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Arragon  : its  Situation, 
Extent,  Rivers,  Produce,  Hiftory,  and  principal 
Cities ; with  a more  particular  Defcripticn  oj  Sa- 
ragoffa. 

THE  kingdom  of  Arragon  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  on  theeaft  by 
Catalonia  ; on  the  South  by  Valencia  ; and  on  the  weft 
by  Navarre  and  Cafiile.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
fouth  is  upward  of  an  hundred  and  Sixty  miles,  and 
from  the  eaft  to  weft  above  an  hundred  and  four. 
The  rrver  Ebro  erodes  the  country  from  the  north- 
weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  dividing  it  into  two  almoft 
equal  parts.  Into  it  the  following  rivers  difeharge 
themfelves  : on  the  north  fide  the  rapid  Cinga , or 
Cinca , which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Bielfa  ; the 
Callego,  the  ancient  Gallicus,  which  i lTues  from  Mount 
Gavas  ; th e.  Ifuela  ; and  Several  other  Smaller  ftreams. 
From  the  fouth  it  receives  the  Xalon,  or  Salo,  which 
comes  from  New  Cajlile,  and  the  ftill  Smaller  ftreams 
of  Guadalaviar  and  Alhambra , all  of  them  having 
plenty  of  good  filh.  The  Torio,  or  Turio , fertilizes 
a great  part  of  the  country  by  its  flow  and  gen- 
tle courfe,  which  gives  the  hufbandmen  and  garden- 
ers an  opportunity  of  cutting  channels  from  it  to  wa- 
ter their  grounds,  which  are  much  admired  for  their 
continual  verdure  and  fertility.  In  fhort,  Arragon , 
on  thefe  accounts,  and  from  the  Serenity  of  its  air, 
has  been  compared  to  Egypt ; but  this  relation  of  its 
fertility,  given  by  Some  authors,  feems  exaggerated, 
for  it  is  only  true  of  particular  Spots ; and  Bufching 
obferves,  that  with  all  thefe  rivers,  the  greateft  part 
of  Arragon  is  dry  and  barren,  and  Some  places  even 
uninhabited : the  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  Sandy, 
mountainous,  and  ftony ; So  that  where  the  rivers 
do  not  flow,  or  where  water  is  not  conveyed  by  art, 
it  produces  nothing.  In  thofe  parts,  however,  which 
are  watered,  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  fruit,  and  in 
Some  places  alfo  Saffron,  which  make  up  the  whole 
■riches  of  the  country. 

Arragon  had  formerly  its  own  laws  and  privileges. 
Some  of  which  were  So  considerable,  that  they  had 
even  a Supreme  magiftrate  called  the  Juftica,  or 
mayor  of  Arragon,  whofe  office  was  to  check  the 
power  of  the  Sovereign  in  behalf  of  the  fubjedls  ; fo 
that  appeals  lay  to  him  from  the  other  courts,  and 
even  from  the  king  himfelf.  Ennicus,  Surnamed 
Arifta,  from  his  love  of  fighting,  who  had  been 
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elefted  king  of  Navarre  by  the  tofe  of  the  people, 
was  the  firft  chofen  into  this  office.  They  had  be- 
fides  by  a Special  contract:  made  with  their  firft  king, 
and  Sworn  to  by  all  his  fucceffors,  this  farther  privi- 
lege, that  if  any  of  thofe  monarchs  fhould  infringe 
their  liberties,  they  might  lawfully  take  up  arms 
againft  them.  Peter,  one  of  the  kings  of  Arragon, 
was  the  firft  who  prevailed  on  their  cortes,  or  parlia- 
ments, to  abolilh  this  privilege,  and  accept  of  fome 
others.  At  length  Philip  II.  of  Spain , being  en- 
raged at  the  Arragonians  for  defending  Anthony  Pe- 
rez, his  fecretary,  fent  an  army  againft  them  ; and 
having  defeated  and  deprived  them  of  all  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties,  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  the 
meaneft  province.  Bufching,  however,  gives  a dif- 
ferent account  of  that  affair,  making  it  a much  more 
recent  event  ; he  fays,  that  the  Arragonians  having, 
in  the  year  1705,  efpoufed  the  party  of  the  archduke 
Charles  III.  Philip  V.  annulled  all  their  privileges, 
and  rendered  them  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  Caf  ile,  by 
which  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from  that  kingdom 
were  considerably  encreafed. 

The  natives  of  Arragon  are  generally  courteous, 
well-bred,  ingenious,  generous,  well-verfed  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  courageous,  ft  rift  obfervers  of  their  laws  ; 
but  bigotted  in  religion,  and  pofitive  in  their  opinions. 

Arragon  is  divided  into  feven  diocefes,  namely,  an 
archbifhoprk  and  fix  epifcopal  fees.  It  has  ten  ci- 
ties, two  famous  univerfities,  feveral  confiderable  ab- 
bies,  befides  monafteries,  nunneries,  hofpitals,  &c. 

Saragossa,  or  Saragoza,  the  capital  of  this 
country,  ftands  in  a very  fertile  plain  on  the  Ebro , by 
whofe  windings  the  neighbouring  country  is  rendered 
fo  fertile,  that  it  produces  a variety  of  fruits  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  Surrounded  with  walls,  which, 
though  antique,  are  ftrong  and  beautiful,  being 
adorned  with  Several  ftately  towers,  and  four  noble 
gates  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is  Said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  famous  king  Juba,  and  after- 
ward beautified  by  Auguftus,  while  he  was  carrying 
on  the  war  againft  the  Cantabrians.  It  is  of  an  ob- 
long  figure,  and  has  two  Strong  and  ftately  bridges 
over  the  Ebro.  The  city  is  large  and  handfome,  the 
Streets  long  and  broad,  but  ill  paved  and  very  dirty. 
The  handfomeft  and  broadeft  is  the  Calle  Santa , or 
Calle  de  Coffo,  which  is  the  ufual  airing-place  of  the 
quality.  It  has  multitudes  of  magnificent  buildings, 
as  churches,  palaces*  Squares,  market-places,  and 
hofpitals. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  are  Said  to  amount  to 
fifteen  thoufand  families,  many  of  them  of  quality, 
included  within  fourteen  large  parithes,  and  three 
others  that  are  Smaller.  Here  are  alfo  twenty-three 
monafteries,  fome  of  them  large  and  magnificent, 
thirteen  nunneries,  and  a noble  hofpital  endowed 
with  a revenue  Sufficient  to  maintain  eight  hundred 
fick  perfons,  befides  two  others  for  orphans,  Some 
Smaller  for  decayed  people,  and  a very  noble  one  at 
a Small  diftance  from  the  city.  Here  is  alfo  an  uni- 
verfity,  which  was  founded  in  1474. 
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In  the  year  1 778  a fire  broke  out  in  the  play-houfe 
of  this  city,  during  the  time  of  performance,  when 
the  flames  fpread  io  rapidly  that  few  of  t lie  fpeftarors 
efcaped  ; by  which  accident  four  hundred  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  r lie  city  perifhed. — In  confe- 
quence  of  this  accident,  a royal  edict  has  been  pub- 
hfhed,  forbidding  any  play-houfes  to  be  opened,  ex- 
cept in  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Seville,  and 
Cadiz.  Swinburne,  I.  36,  note. 

The  cathedral  is  a rich  and  llately  edifice,  in  which 
are  twelve  dignitaries,  twenty-four  canons,  thirty 
nine  minor  canons,  and  feveral  beneficed  priefts. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  archbifliop  is  about  forty- 
five  thou  land  ducats.  The  tabernacle,  or  repofitory 
of  the  pix  over  the  high  altar  is  a magnificent  piece 
of  architecture,  all  of  maffy  fiiver  finely  wrought, 
and  weighing  fix  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar,  fo  called  from  a pretended  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  is  likewife  a fine  ftructure.  This 
image  is  very  fimall ; but  its  crown  and  robes  are  al- 
molt  entirely  covered  with  rich  ornaments  ; it  holds 
an  infant  Jefius  in  its  arms.  It  (lands  very  high  on  a 
pillar  of  the  fineft  jafper.  Whoever  attentively 
views  the  image,  finds  his  eyes  dazzled  with  the  mul- 
titude of  fiiver  lamps  and  wax-lights  continually 
burning  in  the  chapel,  mingled  on  all  (ides  with  the 
retleflion  of  the  gildings,  jewels,  and  golden  chan- 
deliers. To  this  image  a vaft  number  of  pilgrims 
annually  refort,  in  order  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
Virgin. 

Among  the  public  buildings  is  the  palace,  where 
the  cortes  meet,  and  the  exchange,  two  very  magni- 
ficent (fruCtures  , the  latter  built  in  the  year  1551, 
•and  the  former  much  earlier,  but  greatly  beautified 
fince.  The  royal  palace  flood  at  a fmall  difiance 
from  the  city,  and  has  been  given  to  the  fathers  of 
the  inquifition. 

This  place  carries  on  a confiderable  commerce,  and 
has  a great  number  of  trades  and  manufactures  both 
within  and  without  the  walls ; for  it  has  handfome 
fuburbs,  and  many  fine  buildings  without  the  gates, 
as  well  as  gardens,  orchards,  and  beautiful  walks. 

About  forty-five  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Sara- 
goffa  is  Bubif.ra,  which  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
pleafant  high  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Xalon.  Its 
foil,  fituation,  and  air,  are  inferior  to  none  in  Spain 
in  their  fertility,  pleafantnefs,  and  falubrity.  The 
walls  are  ftrong,  and  adorned  with  many  (lately 
towers,  and  the  city  populous,  it  having  about  three 
thoufand  families,  is  divided  into  thirteen  parilhes, 
contains  eleven  monalleries,  and  four  nunneries. 
The  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Bilbilis,  adorn- 
ed it  with  feveral  magnificent  buildings,  and  endow- 
ed it  with  many  privileges.  It  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  being  the  birth-place  of  Martial  the  £.pi- 
gramcnatift. 


SEC  T.  VIII. 

Of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Valencia  ; its  Situati- 
on, Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers;  with  a parti- 
culu  Dejc  option  of  the  Cities  of  Valencia  and  Ali- 
cant. 

V A L E N C 1 A is  bounded  on  the  veft  hv 
Marcia  and  New  Cajlile  ; on  the  north  by  Arragon 
and  Catalonia,  already  deferibed  ; on  the  eafi  bv  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ; and  on  the  fouth  by  the  lame 
fea,  and  part  of  Murcia  ; extending  about  an  hun- 
dred and  fixty-two  miles  in  length,  and  fixty-tvo  in 
breadth  ; and  is  the  mofit  populous  and  pleafant  pro- 
vince in  Spain,  for  here  they  enjoy  an  almoft  perpe- 
tual fpritig.  The  country,  befides  its  extraordinary 
fertility  in  wine  and  fruits,  produces  alfo  rice,  (lax, 
hemp,  (ilk,  honey,  and  fugar  ; and  as  the  furface  of 
its  mountains  is  lefs  fruit(ul,  this  is  well  compenfated 
by  the  minerals  within. 

All  its  rivers  run  to  the  eafi  or  fouth-eaft  into  the 
Mediterranean  ; thefe  are  the  Segura ; the  Xacar  ; 
the  Gundalaviar,  which  receives  its  fource  in  the  con- 
fines of  Arragon  and  New  Cajlile  : its  banks  are  de- 
lightfully bordered  with  woods  and  flowers,  and  it 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  fea  below  Valencia:  the  others  are 
the  Morviedro  and  the  Mdllares. 

Valencia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  (lands  on 
the  fhady  banks  of  the  river  Guadalaviar,  over  which 
it  has  five  (lately  bridges,  in  410  36'  N.  lat.  and  near- 
ly under  the  meridian  of  London . It  feems  to  have 
been  originally  built  by  the  Romans ; but  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Pompey,  and  a little  after  rebuilt  by  Caefar, 
and  called  Colonia  Julia  Valencia  It  (lands  oppofite 
to  the  place  where  the  f tmous  city  of  Sagnntum  for- 
merly Hood,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river.  Its  pre- 
fent  form  is  almoft  circular  ; it  is  about  fix  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  forty  paces  in  circuit,  and  is  lur- 
rounded  by  a ftrong  wall,  which  has  many  loftv 
towers,  and  thirteen  gates.  Grao,  its  fea-port,  which 
(lands  on  the  Mediterranean,  furnifhes  it  with  every 
thing  either  for  convenience  or  delight,  particularly 
with  a great  variety  of  fea-fifh,  and  its  neighbouring 
lake  of  Albufcra,  with  great  abundance  of  water- 
fowl  and  frefh  vater-fifh  ; as  does  the  fertile  country 
round  it  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  herbs,  and  other 
provifions.  Mulberry-* rees,  are  planted  in  rows  in 
all  the  fields.  The  city  is  (aid  to  contain  fifteen  thou- 
fand families,  fourteen  parifh-churches,  forty-eight 
monafteries  and  nunneries,  befides  other  foundations 
of  the  military  order,  fix  chapels,  fix  hofpitals,  and 
twenty  fraternities,  which  every  year  give  portions 
to  an  hundred  and  thirty  poor  maidens  on  their  mar- 
riage. Here  is  alio  an  univerfity,  with  five  colleges. 

Valencia  is  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  whole  reve- 
nue amounts  to  forty  thoufand  ducats  a year.  The 
cathedral  has  (even  dignitaries,  twenty- four  canons, 
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befiJes  minor  canons,  and  other  inferior  prints. 
Among  other  valuable  trealures  in  this  ftrudture  is  a 
chalice  of  a rich  kind  of  agate,  which  they  ridicu- 
loufly  pretend  to  be  the  fame  our  Saviour  ufed  at  his 
lad  lupper.  They  alfo  give  out  that  they  have  two  of 
the  thirty  pieces  which  Judas  received  from  the  San- 
liedrim  as  the  reward  for  betraying  his  Divine  Mafter  ; 
they  are  of  lilver,  and  weigh  about  dfteen  pence  of 
our  money.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
their  grand  proceflion  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day,  when 
thefe  are  carried  with  the  utmod  pomp  and  devo- 
tion. 

Here  is  alro  a fovereign  court  of  judicature,  a court 
of  inquifition,  and  an  exchange.  The  city  is  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  water,  not  only  from  the  river, 
but  from  a vad  number  of  deep  wells  dug  almod  in 
every  houfe,  and  fome  compute  that  thole  within 
and  without  the  walls  amount  to  thirty  thoufand. 
There  is  here  a'.fo  an  extraordinary  common  fewer, 
faid  to  be  a Roman  work,  by  which  the  foil  of  every 
houfe  is  carried  od'  under  ground.  Upon  thefe  ac- 
counts it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  health ied  and  mod 
pleafant  places  in  Europe. 

The  city  is  enriched  by  the  vad  number  of  quality 
and  gentry  who  refide  in  it,  and  its  great  commerce ; 
there  is  a variety  of  manufactures  carried  on  here, 
efpecially  the  woollen,  the  cloth  made  in  this  city  be- 
ing reputed  the  fineft  in  all  Spain . The  filk  manu- 

factures likewife  fiourifh  here  ; the  inhabitants  alfo 
export  large  quantities  of  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  In 
the  markets  of  Valencia,  and  ai  1 over  Sp'.in,  they  cut 
their  poultry  into  pieces,  and  fell  them  by  quarters. 
Here  they  make  large  vefiels  of  goat-fkins,  into 
which  they  put  their  oil  and  wine. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  by  fix  jurats,  or 
cor.fuls  ; there  is  alio  a Judge  for  criminal  cauics,  with 
an  advocate  to  affift  him,  and  a lieutenant  criminal  ; 
a mudafa,  who  lias  the  care  of  all  provifions,  corn, 
weights,  meafures,  &c.  and  a judge  for  civil  caufes. 

In  the  year  1705,  when  all  Catalonia  had  fubmitted 
to  Charles  of  Aujtria,  the  nominal  king  of  Spain, 
this  city  likewife  opened  her  gates  to  the  earl  of  Pe- 
terbo  ough  and  the  EngHJb  forces.  Though  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Almanza,  in  1707,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  commanded  the  Spnnifb  troops  for  Phi- 
lip of  Anjou , recovered  it,  after  which,  the  inhabitants 
were  feverely  punilhed  by  that  prince  for  their  for- 
wardnefs  in  revolting,  and  dripped  of  the  greated 
part  of  their  ancient  privileges,  which  they  had  pre- 
ferred with  the  utmoft  bravery. 

AucanT  is  fituated  fixty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Valencia,  and  at  the  fame  didance  north  of  Cartha- 
gena,  in  38°  37  N.  latitude,  and  in  about  live  mi- 
nutes wed  longitude  : this  is  a celebrated  city  and  fea- 
port  in  the  Mediterranean , delightfully  feated  be- 
tween two  hills.  It  is  well  walled,  and  defended  by 
a cadle  built  on  a high  rock.  On  the  neighbouring 
fhore  ftand  feveral  watch  towers,  from  which  the 
vefiels  of  the  Sallee  rovers  are  obferved.  It  is  a place 
of  confiderable  trade,  on  account  of  its  commodious 


harbour,  and  is  well  known  to  the  Engli/h,  efpecially 
for  its  wines  and  fruit,  which  they  ufed  to  bring  from 
thence  ; as  well  as  from  their  landing  fome  of  their 
forces  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the 
fuccefiion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  conteded  be- 
tween  Charles  of  Aujbria  and  Philip  of  Anjou.  1 he 
city  tiien  contained  about  feventeen  hundred  families, 
two  parilh-churclies,  one  of  which  is  collegiate,  with 
fix  monaderies,  two  nunneries,  and  three  hand  fome 
market-places ; befides  hofpitals,  chapels,  &c.  Sir 
George  Byng,  who  commanded  the  Britijh  fleet, 
made  himfelf  mader  both  of  the  city  and  cadle  in 
the  year  1705.  In  the  year  1709  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  French',  after  which  the  cadle  fuftained  a very 
memorable  fiege,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  che- 
valier d’Alsfeldt,  at  the  head  of  12,000  French  troops. 
Major-general  Richards,  an  Fnglijloman , defended 
the  place,  and  one  half  of  the  garrifon  was  compof- 
ed  of  French  refugees.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  a mine  through  the  rock,  which  fhould  blow 
up  the  cadle  and  its  garrifon  into  the  air.  After 
three  months  labour  a cavity  was  formed,  in  which 
were  depofited  1500  barrels  of  gunpowder,  but  not 
all  the  favourable  conditions  which  were  offered  to 
the  garrifon  could  induce  them  to  furrender,  and  they 
chofe  rather  to  abide  the  confequence  of  aivexploli- 
on.  The  mine  was  actually  fired,  the  concuilion  was 
dreadful ■,  the  cadle  fudained  great  damage,  but  was 
not  overturned,  or  rendered  dcfenceleis  the  gover- 
nor, with  two  of  the  principal  officers,  five  captains, 
three  lieutenants,  forty-two  foldiers,  and  about  thir- 
ty peafants,  perifhed  : notwithdanding,  which,  the 
officer  next  in  command  continued  to  defend  the 
place,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Britijh  fleet  and  forces 
under  Sir  George  Byng,  and  general  Stanhope,  who 
made  a capitulation  very  honourable  for  the  garrifon. 
See  Hervey’s  Naval  Hiftory,  111.  273 — 279. 

About  half  a league  from  the  city  is  a famous  con- 
vent of  nuns,  to  which  there  is  a great  refort  of  pil- 
grims, in  order  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  impreffi- 
on  of  the  holy  face,  faid  to  have  been  imprinted  tin-ice 
on  a napkin  with -which  Veronica  wiped  the  face  of 
our  Saviour,  when  he  was  going  to  his  crucifixion. 
Among  thefe  pilgrims  are  many  feamen,  who,  on 
their  leaving Alicant;  frequently  make  a vow  of  per- 
forming their  devotions  here  upon  their  fafe  return, 
which-they  do  bare-footed.  This  picture  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s face,  laid  to  be  reprefented  in  fo  miraculous  a 
manner-  on  a piece  of  white  linen,  we  are  told  is  a 
wretched  piece  of  daubing. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Kingdoms  or  Provinces  of  Murcia  and  Granada  ; 
their  Situation,  Extent,  Rivers,  Produce,  and 
principal  Cities. 

THE  kingdom  or  province  of  Murcia  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Cofile  ; on  the  ealt  by- 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  j on  the  weft  by  Andahfia 
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and  Granada,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean 
S ;,  extending  about  fixty-two  miles  in  length,  and 
fifty-eight  in  breadth. 

The  principal  river  i?  the  Segura,  which  receives 
its  fourth  from  New  Cajlile,  and  running  from  weft  to 
eaft  travcrfes  this*  country  and  that  of  Valencia. 

The  air  of  this  province  is  pure  and  healthy,  and 
the  country  produces  corn  and  wine,  which  are  both 
good  ; but  as  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and 
the  foil  dry,  from  its  having  but  little  rain,  its  pro- 
ducts are  Dirt  in  fmall  quantities.  It,  however, 
abounds  in  fine  fruits,  as  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
alfo  with  Sugar,  honey,  and  filk.  The  principal  pla- 
ces in  this  province  are, 

Murcia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
leated  in  a pleafant  plain  on  the  river  Segura,  in  38° 
12  N.  latitude,  and  in  i°  14  W.  longitude,  is  pret- 
ty large  and  populous,  with  broad  handfome  ftreets. 
It  is  walled  round,  and  has  twelve  gates.  It  contains 
fix  parilh-churches,  and  a fuperb  cathedral,  which 
has  a fteeple  fo  contrived  that  a man  may  ride  up  to 
the  top  either  on  horfeback  or  in  a coach.  It  is  the 
lee  of  a bifhop,  who  has  a revenue  of  twenty  thou- 
i’and  ducats.  Round  the  city  are  fine  gardens,  which 
abound  with  excellent  fruit. 

Carthagena,  or  Little  Carthage , is  a pretty  good 
city,  (landing  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  by  a fine  bay  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gua- 
dalantin,  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Tables,  in 
370  37'  N.  latitude,  and  i°  8'  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  It  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the 
kingdom  : the  fmall  iiland  of  Efcombrada  fo  fhelters 
it  from  ftorms,  that  velTels  moor  here  in  the  utmoft 
fiafety  : it  has  plenty  of  frefh  water.  The  air  is  here 
fo  temperate  in  fum  trier  and  mild  in  winter,  that  the 
trees  have  leaves,  klolToms,  and  fruit  at  the  fame 
time  ; and  even  rofes  blow  here  at  Chrjhnus.  In  the 
-bowels  of  the  earth  are  found  amethyfts,  garnets, 
agates,  and  other  gems.  This  city  is  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  who  enjoys  a revenue  of  twenty-four  thou- 
l’and  ducats,  and  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo.  It  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  has  four  monafteries  and  a nunnery  : it  lies  twen- 
ty-fix miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city  of  Murcia. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  fometimes  called  Up- 
per Andalu/i'i,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Andalujia.  It  is 
about  a hundred  and  fevcRty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
feventy-five  in  breadth. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Xenil,  which  rifesnear 
the  city  of  Granada,  and  palling  through  Andalujia , 
falls  into  the  Guadalquiver ; and,  the  Guadalantin , 
which  alfo  riles  in  this  province,  and,  after  travel- 
ing Murcia,  runs  into  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  alfo  a great  number  of  fmaller  rivers. 

The  country  is  very  mountainous,  particularly  to- 
ward the  fea  ; but  is  interfperfed  with  delightful  val- 
lies.  The  Las  Alpuxairras  are  mountains  of  a pro- 
digious height,  inhabited  by  a Moorifhrace,  who  have 


embraced  the  Romifh  religion  ; but  ftiil  retain  their 
national  cuftoms  and  manner  of  living,  and  their 
language  is  a mixture  of  Arabic  and  Spanijh.  They 
are  divided  into  eleven  diftrifls. 

The  air  in  this  country  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
and  in  general  it  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fugar,  flax,  hemp,  and  fine  fruit,  as  po- 
megranates, citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  figs, 
grapes,  and  almonds.  There  are  prepared  here  two 
kinds  of  raifins,  thofe  dried  by  the  fun  on  the 
branches  of  the  vines,  and  others  which  are  dipped 
in  the  iye  made  of  the  afhes  of  the  burnt  branches, 
and  afterward  dried  in  the  fun.  Here  is  alfo  great 
plenty  of  honey  and  wax.  Several  places  in  the 
mountains  near  Antequera  make  fait,  which  the  fun 
prepares  from  water  conveyed  ■"into  pans.  The  culti- 
vation of  filk  is  here  alfo  very  confiderable.  The 
country  likewlfe  produces  plenty  of  dates,  of  which 
great  advantage  is  made,  and  even  of  the  very  acorns, 
which  are  find  to  exceed  thedineft  nuts  : and  of  the 
galls,  which  are  found  in  this  country  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties, a dye  is  made  for  leather.  Great  quantities  of 
fumach,  for  preparing  goat  and  chamois  Heins,  are 
likewife  exported  from  hence.  Befuies  good  ftone 
for  building,  the  earth  affords  hyacinths,  garnets, 
and  other  gems. 

In  the  time  o'f  the  Moors,  Granada  was  the  moft 
populous  and  beft:  cultivated  province  in  Spain;  but, 
through  the  contempt  which  the  Spaniards  entertain 
for  agriculture,  things  are  much  altered  : however, 
Spain  has  not  any  tratft  of  land  fo  well  inhabited  as 
the  mountains  of  Las  Alpuxarras,  which,  belldes  the 
many  towns  and  villages  interfperfed  among  them,  are 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  turn  their  vineyards  and  plantations  to  a 
very  good  account.  The  fea-coaft,  for  its  protection 
againft  the  African  corfairs,  is  lined  with  high  towers, 
which  command  an  extenfive  profpect  over  the  fea, 
from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Ryo  Freyo , or 
Cold  River. 

This  province  became  a d iffiruft  kingdom  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  Moorifh  king  Abenhud, 
who  refided  at  Cordova,  lofing  his  life  and  crown  in  a 
battle  againft  the  Chriftians  in  1 236,  his  fubjeds  and 
followers  betook  themfelves  to  Granada,  and  chofe  a 
new  king,  who  made  the  city  of  that  name  his  capi- 
tal and  place  of  refidence.  This  kingdom,  which 
was  the  laft  of  the  Moorifh,  then  contained  thirty- 
two  large  towns  and  ninety  feven  fmaller,  and  conti- 
nued from  the  year  1236  to  1492,  when  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  reduced  it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  crown 
of  Cajlile. 

The  city  of  Granada,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
ftands  at  the  foot  of  a moft  noble  ridge  of  barren 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  ftretch  round  on  each 
fide  in  fiich  a manner  as  to  embrace  a lovely  plain, 
variegated  with  plantations,  gardens,  and  villages. 
It  is  i’eated  by  the  river  Xenil,  into  which  the  Darro 
falls  after  watering  a part  of  the  city,  in  370  28'  N-. 
latitude,  and  in  30  51'  W.  longitude.  It  is  fortified 
1 with 
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with  walls  and  tower?,  and  is  the  fee  of  an  archbi- 
ftiop,  who  has  forty  t!  ■ aland  ducats  a year.  Its 
public  and  private  buildings  are  very  handfome.  In 
the  cathedral  lie  ouried  feveral  kings,  as  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  iv  lip  I.  with  their  queens.  The 
king’s  tribunal  is  held  in  a large  and  ftately  edifice, 
and  oppoute  to  it  is  the  Alcaxeria,  atari  building, 
in  which  the  merchants  have  their  warehoufes  : in 
the  great  fquare  are  held  the  bull-fights.  The  uni- 
verfity  here  was  founded  in  133  1,  and  the  city  has 
alfo  a court  of  inquifition. 

The  Moorifh  palace,  called  Al-FIambra,  is  built  on 
a high  hill  that  overlooks  the  city  and  the  valley,  and 
contains  many  grand  apartments,  all  in  the  Moorilh 
ftyle,  with  alcoves*  domes,  fountains,  Arabic  inferip- 
tions,  &c.  befides  which,  there  is  a part  built  by 
Charles  V.  but  not  finifhed. 

When  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  this  city,  the  fhort  method  taken  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moors,  was,  that 
they  fhould  either  be  baptized  or  be  put  to  death. 
The  prefent  inhabitants  confift  of  the  defeendants  of 
the  ancient  Moors,  and  of  old  Spanifs  Chriftians,  as 
they  are  termed. 

Malaga  is  an  ancient  fortified  fea-port,  in  36°  5 T 
N.  latitude,  and  in  40  56'  W.  longitude,  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Madrid , 
and  feventy-five  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Granada. 
It  hands  at  the  foot  of  a fleep  mountain,  and  has  one 
of  the  beft  roads  on  all  the  coaft,  with  a fine  moat 
running  into  it  five  hundred  and  thirty  paces  long, 
and  twenty  broad,  with  hairs  for  taking  water,  and 
feveral  pillars  of  jafper  at  which  to  fallen  fhips,  as 
alfo  a chapel  upon  it  for  fea-faring  people.  The  city 
is  handfomely  built  and  populous,  it  being  defended 
by  two  cables,  one  on  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  large,  and  of  a circular 
form,  furrounded  with  a double  wall,  hrengthened 
by  hately  towers,  and  has  nine  gates.  On  one  fide 
the  fea  wahies  its  walls,  and  on  the  other  runs  the 
little  river  Guadalquivircjo,  over  which  there  is  a 
handfome  bridge.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  whofe 
revenue  amounts  to  twenty  thoufand  ducats  a year. 
The  grounds  all  round  being  covered  with  vines  and 
the  greateh  variety  of  fruit,  it  yields  a very  beauti- 
ful profpetft  both  from  the  land  and  fea.  Their  wines, 
raifins,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  and  other 
fruit,  are  well  known,  from  the  large  quantities  im- 
ported to  England , befides  thofe  lent  into  other  parts 
of  Europe  ; fo  that  the  duties  paid  to  the  king  are 
computed  to  produce  annually  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand ducats. 

This  place  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Moors  feven 
hundred  and  feventy-three  years,  when  king  Ferdi- 
nand took  it  from  them  in  1487,  after  a bloody  and 
obftinate  fiege  of  three  months.  Off  Cape  Malaga , 
near  this  city,  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, under  Sir  George  Rooke,  obtained  a victory 
over  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  the  count  de 
Thouloufe,  in  Augujl  1 704.  This  defeat  would  have 
been  more  complete,  had  not  the  Englifj  juft  before 
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exhaufted  a great  part  of  their  ammunition  in  the 
taking  of  Gibraltar , and  the  Dutch  fent  part  of  their 
lquadron  to  convoy  their  merchantmen  home. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  New  Caftils  ; its  Situa- 
tion, Extent,  Produce,  and  principal  Rivers  ; with 
a particular  Defcription  op  Madrid,  the  Elcurial,  the 
New  Palace,  Aranjuez,  and  Toledo.  An  account 
of  the  Expulfton  of  the  Jefuits  from  Spain. 

CA  STILE  is  the  principal  and  molt  opu- 
lent kingdom  in  Spain , and  is  generally  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New;  the  former  being  recovered  from 
the  Moors  fome  time  before  the  latter.  New  Cafile , 
of  which,  in  regard  to  the  order  of  fituation,  and  as 
being  the  centre  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  king,  we  fhall  firft  treat,  is  by  fome  called  alfo 
the  kingdom  of  Toledo , that  city  having  been  formerly 
its  capital.  It  is  divided  on  the  north  by  a chain  of 
mountains  from  Old  Cafile , and  a like  chain  alfo  di- 
vides it  to  the  eaftward  from  Arragon  and  Valencia , 
and  this  fide  alfo  borders  upon  Murcia  ; to  the  fouth 
it  is  likewife  feparated  by  a chain  of  mountains  from 
Andalufta  ; and  to  the  weftward  is  bounded  by  Efra- 
madura.  Its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  a 
hundred  and  eighty-four  miles,  and  from  north  to 
fouth  two  hundred. 

This  province  has  a good  air,  and  is  very  fertile. 
The  rivers  Tagus , Guadiana , and  Guadalquiver , have 
their  fources  in  it.  The  other  molt  conftierable  ri- 
vers are  the  Xucar,  which  runs  through  Valencia  into 
the  Mediterranean  ; the  Xarama , which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Atienca , and,  after  receiving  the  He- 
nares  and  Tajuna , unites  with  the  Tagus.  The  Gua- 
darama  has  its  fpring  head  in  the  mountains  of  Toledo , 
and,  running  from  north  to  fouth  through  the  coun- 
try, falls  into  the  Tagus , a little  below  Toledo. 

The  genius  of  the  Cafilians  is  quick  and  inventive, 
infomuch  that  the  common  people  throw  out  extem- 
porary pieces  of  poetry  on  any  common  occurrence 
that  offers,  in  which  the  thoughts  are  eafy  and  natu- 
ral, and  the  verfification  harmonious.  Mr.  Baretti 
met  with  a lad  at  an  inn  near  Toledo , who  walked  with 
him  fome  miles  by  moonlight,  chanting  out  verfes, 
in  which  the  thought  was  fo  happily  and  delicately 
expreffed,  that  the  traveller  imagined  it  to  be  fome 
compofition  univerfally  known  in  the  country,  and  as 
it  aptly  deferibed  their  fituation  at  that  time,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  youth  was  admired  for  applying  it  fo 
well  ; but  after  a quick  fucceffion  of  feveral  ftanzas, 
to  Mr.  Baretti’s  great  aftoniftiment,  he  found  that 
they  were  the  mere  effulions  of  the  youth’s  fancy,  and 
not  ftudied  compofitions.  Travels,  II.  170.  Such 
inftances  occur  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  travels  through 
Spain,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
men,  women,  and  boys.  The  principal  places  in  this 
province  are  the  following  : 

Madrid,  the  metropolis  of  all  Spain,  and  the  refi- 
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dence  of  the  king,  is  fituated,  according  to  Dr.  Maf- 
kelync’s  Fables,  in  40°  2?'  N.  latitude,  and  3.0  26'  W. 
longitude  from "Gl  cenwirb.  It  (lands  upon  a chain 
of  little  hills  that  are  in  the  centre  of  a large  plain, 
terminated  on  all  fides  by  lofty  mountains,  whofe 
fummits  are  always  covered  with  fnow.  Weld  of  the 
citv,  where  it  has  neither  walls  nor  moats,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Manzanares , which -fwells  in  winter  by 
the  melting  of  the  (now  ; but  for  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  particularly  in  fummer,  is  (hallow.  Philip  II. 
however,  erected  over  it  a (lately  (lone  bridge  eleven 
hundred  paces  in  length,  and  to  the  extent  of  feven 
hundred  it  is  twenty-two  broad.  On  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  city  is  a much  finer  bridge  over  tins  little  river, 
built  by  Philip  V.  called  the  bridge  of  Toledo. 

The  city  is  large  ; it  has  four  hundred  (Ireets,  a 
few  of  them  wide  and  (Iraight,  but  the  reft  long,  nar- 
row, and  fo  excefiively  dirty,  that,  according  to  forne 
authors,  the  ftench  may  be  fmelt  at  above  the  dif- 
tance  of  a mile  ; but  this  nuifance  has  of  late  years 
been  removed  by  the  conft rmftion  of  common-fewers, 
to  convey  away  the  filth,  and  likewife  by  a royal  edict 
enjoining  the  owner  of  every  houfe  to  eredl  a privy,  a 
convenience  unknown  until  the  year  17 66,  and  pro- 
vided with  fuch  reluctance  by  the  inhabitants,  that  it 
caufed  a general  infurrection,  which  was  quelled  by 
the  military.  Mr.  Swinburne  fays,  this  city  is  now  as 
clean  as  it  once  was  dirty.  The  houfes  are  mod  of 
them  lofty,  regular,  and  fpacious;  they  are  built  of 
brick,  and  the  belt  of  them  have  lattice-windows, 
moltly  of  canvas,  or  fome  llight  oil-cloth.  The  rich 
indeed  have  them  glazed  -,  they  take  the  fafhes  down 
during  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  put  up  others  in 
their  (lead,  covered  with  gauze,  or  other  thin  (luff, 
to  let  in  the  air.  They  in  general,  however,  look 
more  like  prifons  than  dwelling-heufes,  the  windows, 
beficles  having  a balcony,  which  takes  ofF  much  of 
their  beauty,  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly 
the  lower  range,  and  fometimes  all  the  reft.  A houfe 
is  generally  inhabited  by  many  (eparate  families,  who 
are,  -notwkhftanding,  for  the  moll  part,  ftrangers  to 
each  other. 

This  city-  has  fourteen  fquares,  among  which  the 
large  market-place,  called  the  Place  Mayor,  would  be 
a very  fine-one  was  it  kept  clean,  it  being  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  feet  one  way,  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  the  other;  but  it  is  commonly  filled 
with  (mall  falls  and  provifions.  As  public  (hews  are 
exhibited  here  on  extraordinary  occalioris,  the  houfes 
that  furround  it,  which  are  exactly  uniform,  and  five 
ftories  high,  have  balconies  and  galleries  to  each  ftory, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  fpedtators  ; and,  as  they 
amount  to  the  number  of  a hundred  and  thirty-fix, 
are  capable  of  containing  fifty  thoufand  people  with 
eafe,  they  being  throughout  (upported  by  an  arched 
cloifter  like  that  of  Covent  Gardes/,  with  open  walks 
underneath  for  fheltering  the  people  from  the  fun  and 
rain.  The  houfes  of  the  nobility  have  no  courts  be- 
fore them,  but  ftand  even  with  the  fireet ; tliefe, 
with  thole  of  the  gentry,  amount  to  twelve  thoufand, 
-all  of  them  fpacious  and  beautiful  ; thole  of  the  gr.  n- 
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dees  are  generally  built  with  done,  and  the  apart- 
ments adorned  with  expenfive  furniture. 

The  other  principal  fquares  in  Madrid  are  the  Sun- 
market,  della  Sabada,  and  that  of  St.  Domingo. — 
The  king’s  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  city,  commanding  a delightful  profpect  of 
the  river  Manzanares  and  the  country  beyond  it  ; it 
was  burnt  down  in  1734,  but  has  been  fince  rebuilt 
with  greater  magnificence. 

Among  the  other  buildings,  the  imperial  college  of 
Jefuits  is  a very  noble  ftruifture,  which  is  now  con- 
verted to  fome  other  ufe.  Some  of  the  convents  are 
fine,  particularly  that  of  Atoche,  or  “ Our  Lady  of 
the  Buth in  the  church  belonging  to  which,  they 
fing  Te  Deum  upon  vkftories  and  other  public  occali- 
om.  The  convent  of  the  Salefas  is  a noble  ftruifture, 
which  was  built  by  Queen  Barbara,  confort  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  and  here  their  remains  are  depofited. 

In  this  city  are  the  colleges  in  which  are  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  alfo  the  courts  of 
juftice.  There  are  here  likewife  three  academies,  one 
inftituted  for  the  improvement  of  eloquence  and  the 
Span/jh  tongue,  another  for  hi  ftory,  and  a third  for 
phyfic. 

The  expnlfion  of  the  order  of  Jefuits  from  Spain  is 
a mod  remarkable  event  in  its  hiftory,  and  tends 
greatly  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome 
over  that  country.  This  order,  which  was  eftablifhed 
foon  after  the  Reformation,  had  exifted  about  two 
centuries,  when  France  firft  led  the  way  to  its  extir- 
pation, the  king  of  Portugal  followed  the  example, 
and  the  monarch  of  Spain  was  not  long  behind.  No 
fpecific  charges  were  brought  either  againft  particular 
perfons  or  the  body  at  large,  but  an  ordinance  from 
the  king  appeared,  condemning  to  banifhment  every 
individual  member  of  that  order,  without  exception 
of  a fingle  perlon,  in  his  dominions,  whether  of  Eu- 
rope, Ajia,  or  America.  The  Jefuits  were  ever  feek- 
ing  to  acquire  power  and  wealth  ; they  were  mono- 
polifts  in  trade,  in  whatever  branch  of  it  they  could 
gain  a footing  ; they  were  ambitious,  intriguing,  and 
feditious  : no  longer  diftinguifhed  by  fupertor  attain- 
ments in  learning  and  fcience  to  other  eccleliaftics, 
their  views  were  directed  to  purfuits  of  a very  different 
kind,  and  kings  confidered  themfelves  expofed  to 
their  plots  and  machinations.  Such  was  the  fecrecy 
with  which  the  defigns  againft  this  order  were  carried 
on,  that  the  fathers  had  no  previous  apprehenfions  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  them.  On  the  31ft  of  March 
1767,  at  midnight,  the  fix  different  houfes  of  Jeluits 
in  the  city  of  Madrid  were  furrounded  by  large  bodies 
of  foldiers  ; the  (athers  were  taken  out  of  their  beds, 
and  conveyed  to  Carthagena,  and  all  the  effects  they 
were  differed  to  take  with  them  confided  of  a few  ne- 
ceffaries.  The  like  meafures,  equally  fecret,  decifive, 
and  rigorous,  were  taken  in  every  other  part  o{  the 
kingdom.  The  pollefllons  of  the  fathers  were  feized 
by  the  king,  and  thofe  priefts  belonging  to  the  fo- 
ciety,  who  were  natives  of  Spain,  were  allowed  (mall 
hfe-annuities,  but  all  others  of  the  order  were  left 
entirely  deftitute  of  a provifion.  The  Jefuits  in 
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Mexico , and  in  all  the  other  territories  belonging  to 
SpanifJs  America , were  feized  in  the  fame fudden  man- 
ner. Their  cft'eCts,  in  the  province  of  Mexico  only, 
were  computed  to  amount  to  77  millions  of  piaftres, 
or  385  millions  of  French  livres,  which  is  equal  to 
6,737,50°!.  Sterling-,  the  Jefuits  of  Peru,  and  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Spaihjls  America,  were  faid  to 
be  richer  than  thofe  of  Mexico . In  a defpotic  govern- 
ment the  acquilition  of  fo  much  wealth  is  confidered 
as  a fufKcient  caufe  for  its  confifcation,  if  no  crimi- 
nality can  be  alledged  a gain  ft  its  poffeffors.  Thefe 
victims  of  defpotifm  were  tranfported  in  great  num- 
bers to  Italy,  but  we  have  already  related  that  the  pope, 
though  friendly  to  their  caufe,  could  not  afford  them 
an  afylum  in  his  dominions.  They  therefore  re- 
mained for  a conffderable  time  crowded  together  on 
fhipboard,  where  numbers  periftied  through  thehard- 
fhips  and  miferies  which  they  endured,  previous  to 
their  being  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Corftca.  The 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies  foon  after,  adopting  the  mea- 
fures  of  his  father,  drove  the  Jefuits  out  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  feized  upon  their  temporalities. 

Proviffons  of  all  kinds  are  here  both  excellent  and 
reafonable,  and  this  city  being  the  refidence  of  the 
court,  it  enjoys  a briSk  trade  and  free  circulation  of 
money  ; yet  foreigners  are  very  much  diftreffed  for 
lodging  at  Madrid,  it  having  been  faid  that  there  is 
only  one  tolerable  inn,  which  is  the  Golden  Foun- 
tain ; but  Mr.  Swinburne  names  another,  St.  Sebaf- 
tian,  an  Italian  houfe  •,  the  Spaniards  are  not  fond  of 
taking  any  Strangers  into  their  houfes,  efpecially  if 
they  are  not  Catholics.  Their  places  of  diverlion  are 
the  amphitheatre,  built  for  the  exhibition  of  bull- 
feafts,  or  Fieftas  de  Toros  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Spaniards  (which  have  been  already  deferibed)  and  the 
two  theatres  of  la  Cruz  and  del  Principe.  The  noife 
by  the  itinerant  bodies  of  pfalin  fingers  in  the  evening 
is  very  difagreeable  ; the  frequent  proceffions,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  hoft,  are  troublefome  ; efpecially 
at  Eajler,  when  the  fight  of  thofe  bloody  difciplinants, 
the  Flagellentes,  is  extremely  fhocking. 

Madrid  is  governed  by  a principal  officer  called  a 
corregidor,  who  is  chofen  by  the  king,  and  is  not  a 
merchant  or  tradefman,  but  a gentleman  well  verfed 
in  the  law.  He  aCts  as  a fuperior  judge,  and  has  un- 
der him  forty-one  regidors,  who  compofe  his  council, 
aCting  as  inferior  magistrates  under  him. 

In  the  year  1778,  a French  calculator,  in  eftimat- 
ing  the  population  of  the  moil  considerable  cities  in 
the  world,  fuppofes  Madrid  to  contain  340,000  in- 
habitants, and  its  population  to  be  increasing. 

At  the  end  of  this  city  is  a famous  place  for  airing 
and  recreation,  called  the  Prado  or  Pardo  de  St.  Hier- 
onymo,  a delightful  plain  {haded  by  rows  of  poplar- 
trees,  and  adorned  with  twenty-three  fountains,  from 
which  it  is  fprinkled  every  evening,  when  the  nobility 
and  gentry  repair  thither  in  their  coaches,  or  on 
horfeback. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Prado  is  the  Palace  called 
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Bu?n  Rctiro,  or  the  Good  Retreat.  i his,  Mr. 
Clarke  obferves,  is  a very  indifferent  quadrangle,  and 
is  not  fo  good  a royal  manfion  as  St.  jfanads  pa- 
lace. It  was  defigned  as  a place  of  retreat  for  the 
king,  from  the  hurry  of  the  court  and  town.  It, 
however,  contains  a great  number  of  {lately  rooms 
and  noble  apartments,  adorned  with  the  moll  coftly 
furniture  and  paintings,  executed  by  the  greateft 
mafters  : but  it  is  only  built  of  brick.  The  gardens 
are  faid  to  be  a perfect  paradife,  and  abound  with  the 
moft  delightful  Shady  walks,  water-works,  and  the 
mod  curious  productions  of  art  and  nature-;  among 
the  former  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king  Philip  IV. 
very  finely  executed  in  bronze,  ftanding  on  a marble 
pedeftal.  On  the  canals  are  pleafure-boats,  and  fome 
fummer-houS'es,  in  which  the  muficians  play,  while 
the  king  amufes  liimfelf  on  the  water.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  outer-court  are  the  king’s  ftables,  in 
which  are  a great  number  of  horles  and  mules. — 
Contiguous  to  thefe  is  the  armoury,  a fpacious  hand- 
fome  room  filled  with  curious  fuits  of  armour  for- 
merly worn  by  the  kings  of  Spain.  The  outer-court 
of  the  palace  juSl  mentioned  is  a large  fquare,  with 
cloifters  on  both  Sides  the  Stables  and  armoury  front- 
ing the  palace. 

When  Baretti  vifited  Spain,  in  the  year  1760,  a 
palace  was  building  near  Madrid  by  Sacchetti,  a Tuf- 
can  architect,  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  be  finished 
in  about  fix  years.  The  form  of  this  building  is  ex- 
actly quadrangular,  and  each  of  the  four  fronts  are 
very  nearly  alike.  It  has  a large  regular  fquare  be- 
fore, and  a Sjaacious  field  behind  ; one  of  its  Sides  is 
turned  toward  the  city,  and  the  oppoilte  one  has  an 
extenfive  profpeCt  of  the  country.  It  is  compofed  of 
three  Stories  under  ground,  and  five  above  ground  : 
the  lower  of  thefe  fubterraneous  ftories  was  defitmed 
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for  the  liquors  and  viCluals,  and  was  as  cold  as  an 
ice-houfe ; the  kitchens  were  defigned  to  occupy  the. 
fecond,  and  the  lodging  rooms  for  the  domeftics  were 
affigned  to  the  third  ftory  ; but  the  dampnefs  of  the 
lower  apartments,  and  the  number  of  venomous  and 
loathfome  inleCts  which  were  bred  in  them,  caufed 
the  loweft  ftory  to  be  filled  up  before  the  building  was 
completed.  Seven  hundred  workmen  were  daily  em- 
ployed in  ereCting  the  loftier  parts  of  this  fuperb  build- 
ing. The  ancient  palace  of  Madrid  was  burnt  in  the 
year  1734-  Baretti.  When  Mr  Swinburne  was  here 
in  177 6,  this  Structure  was  completely  finished. — 
“ I know  no  palace  in  Europe ,”  fays  he,  “ fitted  up 
with  fo  much  true  royal  magnificence.  The  cielings 
are  chef-d’oeuvres  of  Mings,  Corrado,  and  Tiepolo. — 
The  richelt  marbles  are  employed  with  great  tafte  in 
forming  the  cornices  and  focles  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
frames  of  the  doors  and  windows.  The  great  audi- 
ence-chamber is  one  of  the  richeft  I know  : the  del- 
ing, painted  by  Tiepolo,  reprefents  the  triumph  of 
Spain  ; round  the  cornice  the  artift  has  placed  allego- 
rical figures  of  its  different  provinces,  distinguished  by 
their  productions,  and  attended  by  feveral  of  their 
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inhabitants  in  the  provincial  habits.”  Travels  thro’ 
Spain,  8vo.  II.  1 70. 

The  palace  of  Aranjttez , Mr  Swinburne  fays,  is 
twenty-feven  miles  from  Madrid  ■ it  has  a fine  front, 
and  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a pleafant  vale  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  rivers,  the  Xcirama  and  the  Tarns. — 
Though  the  gardens  are  only  a dead  fiat,  and  the 
walks  lined  with  plantations  of  trees  in  flraight  rows, 
yet  there  is  fomething  cheerful  and  refrefhing  in  this 
cool  and  fhady  fpot. — The  king  and  court  pafs  the 
months  of  May  and  June  at  this  palace.  Baretti. — 
The  road  from  Madrid  hither  was  made  by  the  pre- 
fent  king  of  Spain,  at  the  vaft  expence  of  1 30,0001. 
fterling.  Swinburne. 

The  town  or  village  of  Aranjuez  formerly  confift- 
ed  of  a few  miferable  huts,  where  the  ambaffadors 
and  the  attendants  of  the  court  endeavoured  to  lodge 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  always  very  un- 
comfortably ; many  of  the  habitations  were  vaults 
underground.  A very  lingular  accident,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  nuncio’s  houfe,  determined  the  prefent 
king  of  Spain  to  build  a new  town  ; a coach  broke 
through  the  ceiling  of  his  dining-room,  and  fell  in 
upon  the  table.  The  court  then  began  to  apply  very 
confiderable  fums  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  proper 
dwellings  for  the  great  number  of  perlons  who  re- 
fort hither  whiift  the  fovereign  refides  at  this  palace 
in  the  fpring,  at  which  time  near  10,000  perfons  are 
fuppofed  to  be  collected.  The  king  keeps  1 15  fets  of 
mules,  which  mult  require  a vaft  number  of  men  to 
take  care  of  them.  Half  a million  fterlmg  is  faid  to 
have  been  laid  out  on  this  town  iince  the  year  1763, 
and  wonders  have  been  performed.  Here  are  now 
ieveral  fine  ftreets  drawn  in  ftraight  lines,  with  broad 
pavements,  a double  row  of  trees  before  the  houfes, 
and  a very  noble  road  in  the  middle : commodious 
hotels  for  the  minifters  and  ambafiadors ; great 
fquares,  markets,  churches,  a theatre,  and  an  am- 
phitheatre for  bull-feafts.  Swinburne’s  Travels,  II. 
134.  Baretti  calls  it  the  moft  regular  little  town 
perhaps  in  the  world,  the  king  of  Spain  making  the 
uniformity  of  its  ftruChtre  the  eftential  to  which  all 
who  build  muft  conform  j and  to  promote  the  increafe 
of  buildings  here,  the  ground  is  given  in  fee  fimple, 
to  all  fuch  as  choofe  to  build  an  houfe  agreeable  to  the 
regulations  that  are  eftablifhed.  Travels,  II.  248. 

St.  Ildethonso  is  a palace  about  fixty  miles  from 
Madrid,  in  a delightful  lonely  country ; part  of  it  is 
alfo  a convent.  The  building  is  not  grand,  nor  in  a 
good  tafte  ; but  the  gardens  are  very  fine,  and  the 
fountains  the  nobleft  in  Europe.  The  gardens  are 
faid  to  have  coft  live  millions  fterling.  Here  king 
Philip  V.  retired  on  his  reftgnation  of  the  crown, 
in  the  year  1724,  and  caufed  the  relics  of  fome  faints, 
which  were  highly  revered,  to  be  brought  from  the 
Efcurial  into  this  chapel. 

We  now  come  to  the  palace,  or  convent,  of  the 
Escurial,  fo  called  from  the  village  in  which  it  ftands, 
which  is  fituated  feven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Mad- 
rid. Cafiri,  in  his  Bib.  Hifp.  Eic.  derives  the  name 


from  an  Arabic  word,  which  means  a place  of  rocks, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  agrees  perfcCfiy  with 
it-  Philip  II.  the  founder  of  this  palace,  and  the 
convent  belonging  to  it,  made  a vow  at  the  battle  of 
Si.  SJuintin  (A.  L).  1557)  againft  the  French,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy,  to  build  a convent  at  the  Efcu- 
rial for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom,  which  or- 
der he  preferred,  from  being  obliged  to  cannonade  a 
convent  of  Jeromites  during  the  liege  of  St.  bjjdniin: 
but  the  fuccels  of  that  day  ought  rather  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  bravery  of  his  EngliJfj  auxiliaries  (he  be- 
ing then  the  hulband  of  queen  Mary)  than  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  vows.  The  battle  being  gained  on  St. 
Laurence’s  day,  (Augujl  10th)  he  called  the  convent 
after  the  name  of  that  faint ; and  as  he  was  burnt 
upon  a gridiron,  this  prince  immortalized  the  very 
manner  of  his  martyrdom  ; for  he  not  only  ftuck 
gridirons,  either  of  paint,  wood,  metal,  or  ftone, 
all  over  the  convent,  but  built  the  very  convent  it- 
felf  in  the  form  of  a gridiron.  That  part  of  the 
building  which  forms  the  palace  is  the  handle  of  this 
gridiron,  and  the  reft;  being  divided  into  a great  num- 
ber of  fquare  courts,  the  buildings  are  fo  ranged  as 
to  form  the  tides  and  bars.  But  in  ereCVmg  this 
ftruclure  he  gave  great  difguft  to  the  Spanijh  cortes  t 
for  Philip  having  aftembled  them  to  afk  fupplies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  France,  the  ltates  very 
freely  voted  a fubfidy  of  fome  millions  ; which  the 
artful  monarch  no  fooner  f'ecured  in  his  own  coffers, 
than  he  applied  it  to  the  building  of  this  convent. 
Such  a milapplication  of  the  public  revenues  fo  much 
difgufted  the  cortes,  that  they  afterwards  aftembled 
with  more  reluctance,  being  unwilling  to  be  cajoled 
out  of  their  money  by  the  tricks  of  defigning 
princes. 

This  royal  monaftery  of  St.  Laurence  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a mountain,  part  of  the  Segovian 
chain,  which  feparates  the  two  Cajliles.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  white  ftone,  veined  with  blue  and  brown,  of 
a very  fine  polifh.  The  building  is  a long  fquare  of 
640  feet  by  580;  fo  that  adding  460,  which  is  the 
projection  of  the  chapel  and  king’s  quarter,  the  whole 
circumference  comes  to  2,900  Spanijh  feet.  The 
height  up  to  the  roof  is  all  round  60  feet,  except  on 
the  garden  fide,  where  the  ground  is  more  taken 
away.  The  number  of  windows  in  the  weft  front  is 
200,  in  the  eaft  front  366.  At  each  angle  is  a tower. 
The  principal  front  has  three  gates,  of  which  that 
in  the  middle  is  lupported  by  four  Doric  columns  of 
fpeckled  marble  on  each  fide,  and  over  them  are 
others  of  the  Ionic  order.  Above  the  portal  is  a 
beautiful  ftatue  of  St.  Laurence,  of  white  marble, 
fifteen  feet  high,  drefted  in  the  habit  of  a deacon, 
with  a book  in  his  left  hand,  and  a large  gridiron  of 
bronze  in  his  right. 

After  pafilng  the  principal  gate  you  enter  a porti- 
co that  extends  from  the  college  to  the  convent ; over 
it  is  the  library  ; and  in  the  front  are  three  noble 
arches  leading  into  a grand  court,  where  the  eye  is 
(truck  with  the  magnificent  frontifpiece  of  St.  Lau- 
rence’s 
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rence’s  church,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a lofty  tower, 
and  in  the  centre  a dome.  It  has  five  grand  arches 
that  form  the  entrance  into  the  veftibule,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  portal  are  fix  large  ftatues,  placed 
on  pedeftals,  of  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Jofiah, 
Manafleh,  and  Johoiophat,  with  crowns  of  gilt 
bronze  on  their  heads,  and  lceptres  in  their  hands. 

The  whole  ftruflure  is  fupported  by  four  flrong 
fquare  pillars  round  the  centre  of  the  church,  form- 
ing four  grand  arches.  Every  pillar  has  two  altars, 
and  two  niches  over  them  ; and  in  the  niches  of'  the 
pdafters  along  the  walls,  on  both  Tides,  are  altars  an- 
iwerable  to  the  others.  Befides  thefe,  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  church  is  furrounded  with  very  elegant 
chapels,  and  over  thefe  are  galleries  with  brafs  ba- 
lullrades  extending  quite  round.  The  cupola  is  en- 
compaffed  by  two  galleries,  and  crowned  with  a lan- 
tern, that  has  eight  windows  divided  by  pilallers  gra- 
dually diminiihing  to  the  top,  where  there  is  an- 
other fmail  dome  on  the  crown  of  the  lantern  ; and 
over  this  a fluted  ftone  obeliflc,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a globe  of  gilt  brafs,  with  a crofs  and  vane.  The 
doors  are  nine  in  number,  and  over  the  arches  of  the 
principal  of  thefe,  and  on  the  great  altar,  are  twelve 
crofles,  of  a very  beautiful  red  jafper.  The  altars 
amount  to  forty,  all  of  which  are  richly  adorned  with 
carved  work,  and  innumerable  paintings,  many  of 
them  by  the  greateft  mafters. 

You  next  view  the  great  chapel,  the  afcent  to 
which  from  the  church  is  by  twelve  fteps  of  red  jaf- 
per. The  pavement  of  this  chapel  confifts  of  Mofaic 
work  of  jafper  and  marble  of  various  colours,  ranged 
in  the  mod  beautiful  sompartments.  The  altar-piece 
is  adorned  with  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  except 
the  Tufcan. 

The  convent  confifts  of  five  beautiful  cloifters,  and 
may  be  entered  from  the  church.  The  principal 
cloifter  is  as  large  as  the  other  four  ; it  extending  two 
hundred  and  feven  feet  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
grand  ftaircafe  is  forty  feet  broad  ; the  fteps  are  of 
the  rnoft  beautiful  ftone,  each  of  one  piece,  and  the 
baluftrades  of  exquifite  workmanlhip.  The  arcade 
above  is  embellilhed  with  paintings,  exhibiting  the 
founder’s  motives  for  ereding  this  edifice,  and  the 
whole  ftrufture  is  adorned  with  the  works  of  the 
mod  celebrated  Spanijh  and  Italian  painters. 

In  the  fouth  fialoon  are  two  doors  of  inlaid  work 
brought  from  Germany , extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
infide  is  adorned  with  a number  of  exquifite  paintings. 
The  next  is  the  apartment  in  which  Philip  II.  refided, 
and  where  he  died  : here  the  furniture,  ceilings,  and 
w’alls  are  plain.  It  is,  however,  embellifhed  with 
fmail  ftatues  of  faints,  fome  very  beautiful  piflures  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  religious  pieces.  From 
this  apartment  is  a paflage  to  the  queen’s,  which  is 
of  the  flame  conftruCtion.  The  monks  here  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  Philip  II.  the  founder,  than  even 
of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Jerom  : this  indeed  is  only  a 
decent  part  of  gratitude  for  as  he  thought  that  by 
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railing  this  fuperb  fabric  he  Ihould  atone  for  all  his 
fins  (and  they  were  both  numerous  and  atrocious)  fo 
he  fpared  no  expence  to  render  it  complete,  ft  colt 
during  his  reign  twenty-eight  millions  of  ducats, 
which  is  about  three  millions  three  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  He  generally  refided  here 
during  the  iaft  fifteen  years  of  his  life  •,  and  w hen 
near  his  death  ordered  himfelf  to  be  brought  out  in 
his  bed  to  the  foot  of  the  high  altar,  that  he  might 
die  in  fight  of  it ; and  thus  he  expired.  The  Ipot 
on  which  his  bed  was  placed  is  fince  railed  oft',  as 
facred. 

There  are  two  libraries  in  the  Efcurial,  one  upon 
the  firft  floor,  and  the  other  upon  the  fecond  : that 
upon  the  firft  floor  is  a fine  arched  room  a hundred 
and  ninety-five  feet  long,  thirty-two  broad,  and  thir- 
ty-fix in  height ; and  the  pavement  is  of  black  and 
white  marble  in  beautiful  knots.  The  concave  part 
of  the  ceiling  is  finely  painted  by  Pelligrino,  exhibit- 
ing Divinity,  Philofophy,  Grammar,  Logic,  and  all 
the  other  fciences,  furrounded  with  proper  groupes 
of  figures.  This  library  contains  all  the  printed 
books,  except  fome  firft  editions  which  are  ke'pt  above. 
The  library  above  flairs  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
nobleft  collections  of  manufcripts  in  the  world,  there 
being  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  volumes  of 
Arabic  manufcripts  only  ; Greek  manufcripts  in  pro- 
fufion,  in  folio  and  quarto,  of  very  great  antiquity, 
yet  fair  and  legible.  But  all  this  wealth  is  depofited 
in  the  hands  of  a few  illiterate  Jeromifes,  who  are 
as  jealous  of  thefe  treafures  as  if  they  under  flood 
their  true  value. 

The  laft  part  we  {hall  mention  of  this  fuperb  ftruc- 
ture  is  the  Pantheon  chapel,  the  fepulchre  of  the 
princes  of  Spain , The  portal  is  one  of  the  fineft 
pieces,  in  the  Compofite  order,  in  the  world. 

Upon  entering  this  auguft  cemetery,  you  are  ftruck 
with  the  beauty  of  its  feveral  parts.  The  order  of 
its  architecture  is  the  Compofite.  Its  circumference 
is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  the  diameter 
from  wall  to  wall  is  fomething  more  than  thirty-fix 
feet ; the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  central 
ftone  at  the  top  is  thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  form  is 
perfectly  circular.  The  pavement  reprefents  the  fi- 
gure of  a ftar,  the  rays  of  which  are  formed  of  in- 
numerable gems,  jafpers,  and  different  kinds  of  mar- 
ble, with  a fleuron  in  the  centre,  glittering  with 
gems.  The  whole  is  furrounded  with  a beautiful  pe- 
deftal  or  bafe,  on  which  ftand  fixteen  fluted  Corin- 
thian pilafters  of  jafper,  the  bales  and  capitals  of  gilt 
bronze.  The  flarcophagi,  or  coffins,  are  placed  in 
niches  all  round  the  Pantheon  and  the  marble  of 
which  they  are  made  is  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of 
the  grain,  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  and  the  orna- 
ments bellowed  on  them. — There  are  twenty-fix  of 
thefe  niches,  but  only  thirteen  are  filled:  the  two 
laft  kings,  and  all  the  queens  that  died  without  ifiue, 
being  buried  elfewhere.  Swinburne,  II.  226. 

On  the  right-hand,  going  out  of  the  Pantheon,  a 
door  opens  into  a vault,  which  may  be  called  the  fe- 
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c Olid  ary  Pantheon,  where  thofe  of  the  royal  family 
who  are  not  entitled  to  a place  in  the  principal  ftruc- 
ture  are  interred. 

The  paintings  which  adorn  the  different  parts  of 
the  Efcurial,  particularly  the  church,  facrifty,  and 
convent,  Mr.  Swinburne  pronounces  to  be  fuperiorto 
anv  gallery  in  Europe , ex<ept  that  of  D ref  den.  What 
remains  of  the  collection  which  was  made  by  that  ad- 
mirable connoifleur,  but  miftaken  monarch,  Charles  I. 
of  England,  are  here  preferved,  and  furnifh  the  moft 
eftimabie  pieces. 

Toledo,  an  ancient  fortified  and  trading  city, 
once  the  capital  of  New  Cajlile ; fituated,  according 
to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Tables,  in  390  50'  N.  latitude, 
and  3°  30’  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  Hands 
on  a fteep  and  craggy  rock,  encomnaffed  by  the  Ta- 
gus, in  the  form  of  a horfe-fhoe,  over  which  it  has 
two  ftately  bridges.  Mr.  Swinburne  fays,  it  isfome- 
thing  like  the  city  of  Durham , or  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond in  To  kjhire.  The  land-fide  is  fortified  by  a 
double  wall,  in  which  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
towers,  and  five  large  gates,  befides  pofterns.  For- 
merly this  city  was  very  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  fword-blades,  whence  a Spani/h  blade  was  called 
« a toledo;”  but  the  art  of  tempering  fteel  has  been 
loft  about  eighty  years  (from  1 787)  and  the  projed  of 
reviving  and  encouraging  it,  is  one  of  the  favourite 
i'chemes  of  Charles  111.  who  has  ereded  proper  works 
for  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 

The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  fteep ; but  there  are  no 
lefs  than  feven  fquares  or  market-places.  There  is 
here  a magnificent  and  fpacious  old  palace  taken  from 
the  Moors,  the  ftables  of  which  can  hold  at  leaftfive 
hundred  horfes. 

The  cathedral  is  a large  Gothic  ftrudure,  rich  in 
carving,  but  the  building  is  neither  light,  nor  in  a 
good  tafte.  It  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet 
long,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  broad,  and  one 
hundred  and  feven  high,  all  of  white  ftone.  The 
roof  is  fupported  by  eighty-eight  lofty  pillars.  The 
treafury  is  of  an  ineltimable  value  ; the  veftments  for 
the  priefts,  and  the  utenfils,  are  of  the  richeft  mate- 
rials and  fineft  workmanlhip.  The  image  of  the 
Virgin  M iry  here  has  a garment  covered  with  pearls; 
and  the  paintings  in  this  ftrudure  are  anfwerable  to 
the  reft.  The  ceiling  of  the  veftry  is  painted  by 
Luca  Giordano,  and  is  indeed  fine  and  well  preferved. 
The  cnftodia,  jewels,  and  precious  fiones,  are  incon- 
ceivable, as  well  as  ineftimable ; altars,  with  fteps 
to  them  of  mallive  lilver,  gilt ; the  figures  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  each  adorned  with  the 
precious  fiones  peculiar  to  its  own  quarter,  and  fit- 
ting on  globes  of  two  feet  diameter,  the  globe  refiir.g 
on  a pedeftal,  and  that  on  a bafe ; the  figure,  globe, 
pedeftal,  and  bale,  being  all  together  ten  feet,  and 
laid  to  be  all  of  maffive  filver,  were  the  gift  of 
Charles  Ills  queen.  In  Ihort,  this  is  one  of  the 
richeft  cathedrals  in  theuniverfe,  and  the  archbilhop- 
ric,  both  in  power  and  revenue,  the  greateft  next  50 
that  of  Rome ; lo  that  the  late  que<  n of  Spain  ob- 
tained it  from  the  pope  for  one  of  her  foris,  Don 
Lewis  thoi  0h  a minor,  brother  to  the  prefent  king 


of  Spai  ?,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Swinburne, 
has  quitted  the  church,  and  married  an  Arragonife 
girl,  whom  he  fell  in  love  with  in  1775.  Bare;ti 
fays,  a confiderable  part  of  this  archbifliop’s  revenue 
Iras  been  curtailed  within  the  laft  century.  The 
lands  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  are  (aid  to  bring 
in  annually  thirty  thoufand  ducats,  and  for  the  dig- 
nitaries and  canons  two  hundred  thoufand  more. 

Fhe  whole  number  of  perfons  belonging  to  the  ca- 
thedral is  laid  to  amount  to  fix  hundred." 

I here  is  alio  a very  great  curiofity  at  Toledo , which 
is  an  original  Hebrew  temple,  and  is  a fine  piece  of 
antiquity  ; hut  the  piety  of  the  Spaniards  in  convert- 
ing this  temple  from  Judaifm  to  Popery,  has  deprived 
antiquaries  of  much  matter  of  entertainment.  The 
ancient  diviilons  have  been  all  taken  down  ; the 
holy  of  holies,  and  even  the  tabernacle  itfelf,  have 
been  literary  done  away.  The  walls,  it  has  fince 
been  found,  were  covered  with  the  Pfalms  in  Hebrew 
characters;  but  the  Spaniards  had  zealoufly  plaftered 
them  over;  but  a gentleman  of  parts  and  learning, 
who  is  canon  and  treafurer  of  the  church,  caufed 
the  plafter  to  be  carefully  removed. 

TaLavera  is  a populous  town  and  of  much  trade, 
fituated  fifty-eight  miles  S.  W.  of  Madrid , the  birth- 
place of  Mariana,  the  famous  Spani/h  hiftorian.  There 
is  a manufacture  of  filk,  and  feveral  others,  particu- 
larly one  of  earthen-ware.  It  has  an  hofpital,  where 
feveral  hundred  fix  poor  are  taken  care  of.  Baretti. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  O!  J Caftile  ; its  Stua- 
tion,  Extent,  Rivers,  and  Produce;  with  a De- 
fection oj  Avila,  Segovia,  Valladolid,  ^WBurgos. 

OLD  Caflile  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  After:  as,  and  Bfcay  ; on  the  eaft  by  Navarre  and 
Arragon  ; on  the  fouth  by  New  Cajlile  ; and  on  the 
weft  by  Leon.  Its  figure  is  very  irregular,  and  con- 
fequently  its  dimenfions  extremely  different ; how- 
ever, its  greateft  length,  from  E alladolid  to  Tarra- 
cona , is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  Englijb 
miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Douero  and  Ebro,  the 
fources  of  which  are  in  this  province,  which  is  moun- 
tainous, and  lefs  fertile  than  New  Cafile.  The  moft 
fruitful  part  is  a trad  called  la  Tierro  de  Campos , 
which  lies  to  the  north,  near  Medina  de  Trio  Seco. 
This  wine  produced  here  is  excellent  ; the  plains  are 
covered  with  cattle,  particularly  with  lheep,  which 
yield  the  beft  wool  in  all  Spain,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a particular  account.  It  was  formerly 
only  a country  fubjed  to  the  kings  of  Leon,  but  in 
1016  was  ereded  into  a kingdom.  The  moft  re- 
markable places  in  this  province  are  the  following  : 
Avila,  or  Avila  dll  Rey,  forty  miles  to  the  eaft 
of  Salamanca,  is  an  ancient  city,  feated  on  a fine  plain 
environed  with  mountains,  and  producing  excellent 
grapes  and  other  fine  fruits  ; it  is  iurrounded  with  a 
wall,  on  which  are  eighty-fix  towers,  and  ten  gates. 
It  has  nine  parilh  churches,  as  many  monafteries, 
3 feven 
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feven  nunneries,  eighteen  chapels,  two  colleges,  nine 
hofpitals,  and  an  annual  charitable  donation  of  ten 
thoufand  ducats  given  by  the  city,  for  maintaining 
poor  orphans  and  other  needy  perfons.  The  royal 
caftle  ftands  on  a rock,  and  is  provided  with  a garrifon 
and  artillery. 

The  city  ofSrtGoviA  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  hands 
high  between  two  hills.  1 he  unevennefs  of  its  fite 
gives  it  a wild  appearance.  Moh  of  the  ltreets  are 
crooked  and  dirty  •,  the  houfes  wooden  and  very 
wretched.  Swinburne  II.  25  1 The  number  of  fa- 
milies in  this  city  have  been  laid  to  amount  to  four 
thoufand.  It  has  twenty-feven  pariih  churches,  as 
many  monaheries,  eight  nunneries,  five  hofpitals, 
three  chapels,  feven  fquares,  and  forty-three  ftreets 
of  the  firftrank,  befide  a great  number  of  lanes. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Nuehra  Senora  de  la 
Paz,  is  a noble  ftruclure,  in  the  Gothic  hyle  of  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  the  moft  handfome  churches  in 
Spain.  “ Its  form,”  fays  Mr.  Swinburne,  “ is  ex- 
a£tlv  the  fame  as  that  of  York  minfter,  which  I look 
upon  to  be  the  criterion  for  judging  of  the  beauties  or 
defefts  of  every  Gothic  church.”  Travels  II.  2 60. — 
It  has  two  choirs,  as  it  were  furrounded  by  a moft 
ample  bafilica,  which  is  lined  on  the  wall-fide  with  a 
vaft  variety  of  fine  altars,  and  rich  fhrines.  The 
painted  glafs  is  good,  and  gives  a dim  folemn  light. — 
The  facrifty  is  a fine  room,  and  contains  fome  paint- 
ings. There  is  an  old  cloifter  adjoining  to  the  cathe- 
dral, in  which  are  hung  up  fome  hundreds  of  veft- 
ments,  the  badges  of  fo  many  unhappy  Jews , who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  burnt,  becaufe  they  did  not 
believe  all  that  the  inquifitor  did.  The  inquifition, 
or  the  holy  office,  as  it  is  called,  was  then  at  Segovia , 
but  has  been  fince  removed.  In  this  cathedral  is  a 
grant  of  queen  Urraca,  which  mentions  the  Alcazar, 
or  royal  palace;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Clarke,  it 
concludes  in  the  following  impious  manner:  “ who- 
“ foever  fhall  violate  this  grant,  let  them  be  ever  ba- 
“ nilhed  from  God’s  t lire  (hold,  and  be  eternally  tor- 
“ mented  with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  whom  the 

earth  fwallowed  ; be  damned  with  the  traitor  Judas, 
“ and  pay  a thoufand  pounds  of  unalloyed  gold  to 
“ the  bilhop.” 

There  are  feveral  fine  churches  befides  the  cathe- 
dral : thofe  of  St.  Milan  and  St.  John  the  Baptift  are 
verv  old  ; the  latter  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in  923. 
It  confifts  of  three  naves,  all  round  arches  of  the  old 
Gothic,  and  here  the  archives  of  the  city  are  kept. 

The  Alcazar,  or  royal  palace,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Clarke  to  have  been  built  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
front  is  about  fifty  feet  long  : there  are  two  conic  tur- 
rets at  each  wing  ; and  the  facade  is  adorned  with  fe- 
veral diminutive  turrets  in  the  fame  ftyle.  “ Here,” 
fays  Mr.  Swinburne,  “ are  fome  magnificent  halls, 
with  much  gilding  on  the  cieling,  in  a femi-barbarous 
tafte.”  The  great  faloon,  which  is  called  “ the  Hall 
of  the  Kings,”  contains  the  wooden  or  waxen  images 
of  nineteen  kings  of  Cajlile , fix  of  Leon , two  of  the 
AJiurias,  and  fixteen  of  Oviedo , all  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  round  the  room,  with  their 
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queens,  and  four  counts,  or  dukes,  placed  under 
them.  Round  all  the  rooms  are  inferiptions  contain- 
ing prayers  and  pious  fentcnces,  in  old  Gothic  cha- 
racters. This  antique  palace  has  feldom  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  royalty  fince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ilabella,  who  were  fond  of  this  fpot. 

Here  is  the  famous  tower  or  caftle  of  Segovia,  fo 
well  deferibed  by  Le  Sage,  in  his  adventures  of  Gil 
Bias.  It  was  the  ancient  receptacle  for  (late  prifoners. 
According  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  a part  of  the  palace  is 
allotted  as  a prifon  to  fome  Algerine  Reis,  or  captains 
of  ffiips,  whofe  crews  work  in  the  arfenal  of  Cartha- 
gena.  Our  author,  when  he  vifited  this  place,  faw 
eleven  of  them  ; who  immediately  knew  the  company 
to  be  Englijlsmen,  and  exprefl'ed  great  joy  at  feeing  any 
of  that  country,  repeatedly  calling  them  “ veryT  very 
good  friends.”  The  duke  de  Ripperda  (prime  minis- 
ter to  Philip  V.  and  difgraced  about  1732)  was  con- 
fined in  this  caftle,  and  they  (hew  the  dark  room 
from  whence  he  made  his  efcape,  and  the  broken  lock 
on  the  door  is  ftill  in  the  fame  fituation. 

This  city  has  an  univerfity ; and  is  the  fee  of  a bi- 
lhop, who  has  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-four 
thoufand  ducats. 

The  town-houfe  is  a good  modern  ftrudture  ; but 
the  city,  upon  the  whole,  has  a ftrange  appearance: 
the  buildings  look  wild  and  odd,  fometimes  being 
raifed  upon  the  uneven  and  craggy  parts  of  the  rock, 
and  confifting  of  all  the  ftylesof  architecture,  Roman , 
Gothic,  Maori  ft. h,  Saxon,  and  Spanijh. 

What  is  moft  worthy  of  notice  among  the  build- 
ings of  this  city7  is,  the  Segovian  aqueduct,  which  ex- 
tends to  a (mail  river,  called  Rio  Frio,  which  rifes  in 
the  Ikirts  of  a pafs  in  the  mountains,  and  takes  from 
it  as  much  water  as  would  fill  a duct  that  would  con- 
tain a human  body.  It  is  received  into  an  arch  of 
(tone,  five  hundred  paces  from  the  city ; and  from 
thence  begins  to  run  in  the  channel  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  does  not  require  more  elevation  than  feventeen 
feet.  By  little  and  little,  the  height  increafes  as  it 
comes  to  deeper  ground,  but  without  requiring  more 
than  one  range  of  arches,  till  the  water  has  pafleci 
over  fixty7-five  arches,  where  the  arches  have  a height 
of  thirty-nine  feet,  clofe  to  a Francifcan  convent. — 
There  they  begin  to  wind  from  eaft  to  weft,  requiring 
two  ranges  of  arches,  one  arch  being  eredted  upon  the 
other  ; that  being  the  loweft  part  of  the  valley,  which 
is  the  little  fquare,  now  called  Azoguejo.  In  that 
part  the  aquedudt  is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  high  ; 
the  channel  entering  by  the  battlements  of  the  walls, 
with  an  extreme  elevation  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  arch.  The  aquedudt  goes  through  the  middle 
of  the  city,  from  eaft  to  weft,  with  an  arched  duel  fo 
large,  that  a man  may  walk  in  it  : and  from  thence 
dividing,  it  extends  to  the  public  fountains,  and  the 
eifterns  of  convents  and  private  houfes.  This  ftruc- 
ture  confifts  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-one  arches,  of 
hewn  ftenes  that  are  a bluifti  granite,  placed  one  upon 
another.  This  was  doubtlefs  built  by  the  ancient 
Romans , and  fome  attribute  it  to  Trajan.  In  two 
niches  on  the  higheft  part  were  formerly  ftatues  of 
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Hercules,  which  are  now  changed  for  thofe  of  our 
Lady  of  St.  Sebaftian.  “ 'i  his  aqueduct,”  fays  Mr. 
Swinburne,  “ is  not  only  an  admirable  monument  of 
antiquity  for  its  foliditv  and  workmanfhip,  which  has 
enabled  it  to  withfland  the  violence  of  fo  many  bar- 
barians, and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  during  fo 
many  ages,  but  is  alfo  wonderfully  beautiful  and  light 
in  its  defign.”  Antiquaries  are  not  agreed  in  the 
epocha  of  its  erection  ; fome  attributing  it  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  and  others  are  willing,  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  to  give  the  merit  to  Hercules.  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  no  doubt  but  it  was  a Reman  work, 
but  no  infeription  remains  diffidently  legible  to  lead 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  precife  time  in  which  it  was 
conftrucled.  Such  a fupply  of  water  is abfolutely  ne- 
ceflarv  for  the  exigence  of  the  city,  which  is  built  on 
a rock  where  no  water  can  be  procured. 

Below  the  caftle  is  the  mint,  which,  when  at  work, 
can  coin  thirty  thoufmd  ducats  in  a day.  It  is  a 
large  building,  and  the  moft  ancient  place  of  coinage 
in  the  kingdom.  The  machines  for  melting,  (lamp- 
ing, and  milling  the  coin  are  worked  by  water.  Cop- 
per alone  is  now  coined  here,  which  is  brought  from 
the  mine  of  RiuTinfo,  fourteen  leagues  diftant  from 
Seville.  Swinburne.  Gold  and  (liver  are  coined  at 
Madrid  and  Seville.  Dillon.  Here  they  make  good 
paper;  but  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this  city  is  the 
bed  and  moft  confiderable  in  all  Spain;  the  blankets 
of  Segovia  are,  perhaps,  the  lined  in  the  world  ; for 
they  have  a vail  quantity  of  the  fined:  wool,  produced 
from  the  numberlefs  docks  bred  in  the  neighbouring 
plains.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  other  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  linen.  Mr.  Swinburne  lays  the  inhabi- 
tants do  not  appear  much  the  richer  for  their  cloth 
manufa£lure,  which  is  not  in  a very  flourilhing  con- 
dition, but  the  cloth  they  make  is  fine.  Through 
mifimanagement,  lazinefs,  and  want  of  hands,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  wool  is  carried  to  France,  and  at 
O,  leans  and  other  places  manufactured  into  caps  and 
cloths,  many  of  which  return  to  Spain  for  (ale.  Tra- 
vels, II.  252. 

Valladolid,  anciently  called  Findia , is  a large, 
beautiful,  and  populous  city,  eighty-fix  miles  to  the 
north -weft  of  Madrid.  It  is  lituated  in  a fpacious 
and  delightful  plain,  watered  by  the  Pif/erga , over 
which  it  has  a {lately  bridge:  befides  which,  it  has 
about  nineteen  (mail  ones  over  the  Efqttera , a frnall 
river  that  runs  through  feveral  of  the  ilreets,  and 
thence  through  a delightful  landfcape  of  gardens, 
orchards,  meadows,  and  field-,  which  it  waters  in  its 
courfe.  The  city  is  walled  round,  and  has  fix  gates; 
but  it  is  a place  of  no  great  ftrength.  It  has  long 
broad  ftreets,  with  large  and  lofty  houfes,  fplendid 
palace-,  fpacious  and  elegant  fquares  and  fountains ; 
feventy  convents,  among  which  the  Dominican  con- 
vent of  St.  Paul  has  a magnificent  church,  with  the 
college  of  St.  Gregory  and  that  of  the  Jefuits,  now 
applied  to  another  purpofe,  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice. 

Here  is  a royal  palace  near  the  Dominican  convent ; 
an  uiLverfity,  founded  in  134ft,  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
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likewife  a geographical  academy,  lately  eredled ; a 
court  of  inquifition  ; and  a tribunal  of  juftice.  The 
revenue  of  its  bifhop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Toledo,  does  not  exceed  twelve  t’noufand  ducats 
per  annum.  Mr.  Swinburne  deferibes  Valladolid  as  a 
very  large  rambling  city,  full  of  edifices  ; which, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  who  made  it  his  con- 
ftant  refidence,  were  the  palaces  of  his  great  officers 
and  nobility.  Being  abandoned  by  their  owners,  who 
have  followed  the  court  in  all  its  different  emigrations, 
they  are  fallen  to  decay,  and  exhibit  a pidlure  of  the 
utmoft  defolation.  The  private  houfes  are  ill-built 
and  ugly  : the  great  fquare,  fome  ftreets  built  upon 
porticos,  many  colleges  and  convents,  are  dill  grand, 
and  denote  ioraething  of  the  magnificence  of  a place 
that  had  been  long  honoured  with  the  prefence  of 
their  monarch  ; but  in  general  Valladolid  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  run  up  in  a hurry  to  receive 
the  court,  and  as  if  it  had  been  meant  to  rebuild  it 
afterward  at  leifure,  of  more  durable  materials  than 
bad  brick  and  mud,  the  compofition  of  moft  of  its  pre- 
fent  houfes.  It  is  melancholy  to  behold  the  poverty 
and  mifery  painted  in  the  meagre  faces,  and  difplaved 
in  the  tattered  garments  cf  the  common  people  : the 
women  go  quite  bare-headed.  Travels  through  Spain, 
II.  254.  Baron  Dillon  fays,  “ this  large  city,  exclu- 
five  of  colleges  and  fome  churches  that  have  good  re- 
mains of  Gothic  architecture,  now  only  exhibits  the 
difmal  ruins  of  its  former  grandeur,  and  the  palace 
where  Philip  II.  was  born,  has  nothing  but  bare  walls, 
where  bats  and  fpiders  quietly  inhabit  the  manfions  of 
the  great  emperor  Charles  and  the  Philip’s  his  pro- 
geny. Travels,  1 J 8.  Indeed  it  is  fo  ruined  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  could  with  difficulty  find  any  body  to  fhew 
him  the  fpot  where  Philip  had  refided.  II.  234. 

Burgos,  the  ancient  capital  of  Old  Cajliie,  ftands 
on  a hill  between  the  rivers  Alarcon  and  Arlanza , and 
is  encompaffed  with  mountains.  It  lies  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Madrid.  It  has  old  but 
ftrong  walls,  feven  gates,  a good  bridge  over  the  Ar- 
lanza, and  on  the  north  fide  is  a caftle  feated  on  a 
deep  rock.  The  air  is  here  fo  difagreeable,  that  the 
S/pa nun  ds  have  a proverb,  that  Burgos  has  nine  months 
of  winter,  and  the  other  three  of  hell ; the  former 
meaning  rainy  and  cold  weather,  and  the  latter  ex- 
celfive  heat.  This  city  is  large  hut  irregular,  and 
moft  of  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  It  has, 
however,  many  fine  fquares,  public  buildings,  and 
noblemen’s  houfes.  'Phis  city  has  fifteen  parilh 
churches,  with  five  hofpitals,  fix  chapels,  a college, 
ten  monafteries,  and  nine  nunneries,  one  of  which  is 
the  royal  foundation  of  Huelgas,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Bernard  ; its  lady  abbefs  is  a woman  of  the  firft  qua- 
lity, next  in  rank  to  the  royal  family,  and  almoft  a 
fovereign  princefs  by  the  extent  of  her  territories,  the 
number  of  her  prerogatives,  and  the  variety  of  her 
jurifdiCtions,  (he  having  feventeen  monafteries,  fix- 
teen  towns,  and  fifty  villages  fubjeft  to  her.  In  this 
abbey  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  nuns,  all  gentlewo- 
men ; and  its  revenue  amounts  to  eighty  thoufand 
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due  ts  a year.  The  convent  of  St.  Auguftine  has 
what  they  term  a miraculous  crucifix,  which  they  pre- 
tend was  made  by  Nicodemus. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  nobleft  and 
richefi  in  Spain,  and  according  to  Mr.  Swinburne  is 
one  of  the  mo  ft  magnificent  ftruftures  of  the  Gothic, 
or  rather  Arabic  kind  now  exifting  in  Europe,  Travels, 
II.  260,  has  five  large  choral  chapels,  with  an  organ 
in  each,  yet  fo  incloled  and  remote,  as  not  to  difturb 
each  other.  The  archbifiiop  has  a revenue  of  forty 
thoufand  ducats  a year.  Bega,  one  of  its  fuburbs, 
exceeds  it  in  convents  and  hofpitals.  The  inhabitants 
of  both  fexesare  here  more  induftrious,  and  carry  on 
a greater  number  of  trades  and  manufactures,  than  is 
common  in  the  large  cities  of  Spain.  Over  one  of 
the  city  gates  are  fome  ftatues  of  the  judges  and  counts, 
which  are  ftill  objects  of  great  veneration  in  the  eyes 
of  the  patriotic  Cajlilians. 

SECT.  xir. 

Of  the  Kingdoms  or  Provinces  of  Navarre  and  Bifcay  ; 

their  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers  ; their 

Hiftory,  and  principal  Cities. 

N A V A R R E,  which  to  difiingurfh  it  from 
the  country  of  the  fame  name  belonging  to  the  French , 
is  called  Upper  Navarre,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
part  of  Old  Cafliie  and  Bifcay  ; on  the  fouth  by  ano- 
ther part  of  Old  Cajlile  and  Arragon ; on  the  eaft  by 
Arragon  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide  it 
from  French  Navarre  ■ and  toward  the  north  by  the 
fame  mountains.  It  is  an  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  about  fixty  in  breadth  ; it  is  mountainous  and 
colder  than  the  other  provinces  of  Spain ; and  as  the 
greateft  part  of  it  lies  among  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
its  chief  wealth  confifis  in  cattle.  Hence  it  produces 
very  little  corn,  wine,  or  fruit  ; but  has  abundance  of 
excellent  timber,  and  fome  iron-mines.  The  moun- 
tains alfo  abound  in  game  of  all  kinds.  It  is  watered 
by  three  rivers,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Ebro,  which 
river  once  ferved  as  a boundary  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians ; thefe  three  rivers  are  the  Arga , 
the  Ega,  and  the  Arragon,  the  latter  of  which  ifi'ues 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 

The  king  of  Spain  receives  no  revenue  from  this 
country,  all  the  impofts  and  duties  being  by  compact 
to  be  employed  in  the  public  fervices.  Navarre,  from 
the  year  718  to  1512,  had  its  peculiar  kings  of  diffe- 
rent families  : but  in  the  laft  mentioned  year,  was  re- 
duced by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  under  the  frivolous 
pretence  that  John  D’Albert,  its  king,  by  being  an 
ally  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  with  whom  pope  Julius 
II.  was  at  variance,  had  been  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
church,  and  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

Pampeluna,  anciently  Pompeiopolis,  or  Pompelo, 
from  its  being  built  by  Pompey  the  Great,  is  the  ca- 
pital of  Navarre ; and  is  feated  on  a plain  near  the 
Py  rennees,  by  the  river  Arga , one  hundred  and  fixty- 
feven  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Madrid.  Its  bifhop 
is  fubjeCt  to  the  archbifhop  of  Burgos.  It  has  alfo  an 
univerfity,  founded  in  the  year  1608,  and  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  viceroy  of  Navarre. 

'I  he  province  of  Bifcay  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
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the  Aujlrias  ; to  the  northward  by  the  fea,  which  is 
here  called  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ; to  the  eaft  by  Navarre ; 
and  to  the  fouth  by  Old  Cajlile.  Its  extent  from 
north  to  fouth,  is  between  eighteen  and  leventy-five 
miles,  and  from  eaft  to  wc  ft  one  hundred  and  eight. 

The  air  here  is  mild  and  temperate  ; but  the  foil  is 
ftoney  and  uneven,  fo  that  in  fome  places  hardly  any 
thing  grows;  but  in  others  they  have  a little  wine, 
called  chacolino,  which  is  pleafant,  and  drank  as 
fmall-beer.  They  have  corn  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  have  apples  in  great  plenty,  of 
which  they  make  excellent  cyder,  which  in  fome 
meafure  fupplies  the  want  of  wine.  The  coaft  alfo 
abounds  with  oranges  and  lemons,  which  they  fell 
very  cheap,  and  in  the  forefts  is  excellent  timber  fit 
for  fhip  building.  The  mountains  yield  mines  of 
iron  and  lead;  while  the  valleys  produce  fome  flax. 

Its  commodious  fituation  on  the  fea,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  France,  renders  trade  very  flourifhing  ; 
they  particularly  export  great  quantities  of  iron-work, 
with  all  forts  of  powder  and  fire  arms,  which  are  ve- 
ry neatly  finifhed,  together  with  a great  deal  of  tar. 
Here  they  fhip  oft’  large  quantities  of  wool,  which  is 
moftly  brought  from  Old  Cajlile  ; but  their  own  pro- 
duce in  this  laft  article,  being  neither  fo  fine,  nor 
produced  in  fiich  quantities,  they  manufacture  whol- 
ly at  home.  The  fea  alfo  furnifhes  this  province  with 
all  kinds  of  excellent  fifii. 

The  natives  of  Bifcay  are  of  Celtic  extraction,  and 
like  their  progenitors,  generous,  brave,  hardy,  cho- 
leric, active,  and  of  few  words.  They  are  alfo  rec- 
koned the  bell:  foldiers  and  failors  in  Spain,  and  en- 
joy many  privileges,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
jealous.  They  have  a particular  language  of  their 
own,  called  Bafque,  or  Bifcavan,  that  has  no  affinity 
with  the  other  European  tongues,  and  there  are  few 
who  do  not  fpeak  it  readily  ; having  preferved  this, 
with  their  genius,  ancient  laws,  government,  and 
manners,  without  innovation. 

Till  the  year  859,  the  Bifcayans  were  governed  by 
counts,  or  governors,  fent  them  by  the  kings  of  Ovie- 
do and  leon ; but  under  the  latter  they  revolted, 
and  chcfe  themfelves  a chief,  which  they  retained 
till  they  were  fubdued  by  Peter  the  Cruel,  who,  un- 
der the  title  of  a lordfhip,  united  Bifcay  to  Cajlile. 

This  province  contains  the  three  following  fubdi- 
vifions,  Bifcay  Proper,  Guipuf  oa,  and  Alaba ; the 
principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Bilboa,  is  a corruption  of  Ballo  Bade,  and  figni- 
fies  a fine  ford,  one  lying  near  it.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  province,  and  is  feated  in  a plain  environed  by 
high  mountains,  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  in  latitude. 
430  30'  N.  and  in  30  10'  W..  longitude.  The  tide 
which  flows  up  here  into  the  river  Tbaicabal,  the  an- 
cient Nervius,  forms  a fecure  harbour,  which  is  very 
much  reforted  to  ; fmall  vefiels  coming  up  to  the 
mole,  while  thofe  that  are  larger  liefaither  out  in  the 
road.  The  greateft  export  of  this  place  confifis  of 
fine  wool  and  excellent  iron,  moll  of  the  latter  in 
bars,  though  great  quantities  of  it  are  wrought  into 
Lvords,  fire  arms,  and  other  mil  rv 
they  alfo  export  faffron  and  chefnut : The 
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large  and  populous  ; it  has  a bridge  over  the  river, 
and  contains  twelve  hundred  houfes,  five  pari Ih- 
churches,  the  like  number  of  monafteries,  and  feven 
nunneries.  It  has  a good  air,  and  is  lurrounded  by  a 
fruitful  country,  whence  provifions  are  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

There  is  alfo  in  this  province  Orduna,  a fea-port 
citv,  feated  in  a plealant  valley  formed  by  high 
mountains,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Bilboa ;,  and  two  other  fmall  towns. 

GuiPtrtcoA,  the  fecond  fubdiviilon  of  Bifcay,  runs 
along  tb.e  coart  of  the  north  bay,  and  is  bounded  to 
the  wefhvard  by  Bifcay  Proper,  and  part  of  Alaba  ; 
to  the  feu tl. ward  by  Navarre;  and  to  the  eaftward 
by  Navarre  and  France.  It  abounds  in  moft  things, 
except  wheat.  The  principal  places  it  contains  are 
the  following : 

Sr.  Sebastian,  a city  of  confiderable  fize,  fituat- 
ed  in  43°  37  N.  latitude,  and  in  i°  56'  W.  longitude, 
has  a fecure  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Gummea , and  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
which  ferves  to  defend  itagainft  the  tempeftuous  fea. 
A confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  iron  and 
fteel,  which  fome  take  to  be  the  be  it  in  Europe , and 
alfo  in  wool.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
the  year  1719.  When  Spain  is  at  war  with  the 
Eng/if  there  are  many  privateers  fitted  out  here. 

Fontarabia,  or  Fuentaraeia,  is  a little  neat 
town,  feated  on  a peninfula  on  the  fea-fhore,  twenty- 
two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Bayonne.  It  is  fortifi- 
ed both  by  nature  and  art,  and  has  a pretty  good  har- 
bour, though  it  is  dry  at  low  water.  The  town  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  declivi- 
ty of  a hill,  and  on  the  land-fide  is  furrounded  by 
the  lofty  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  is  a very  important 
place,  being  accounted  the  key  to  Spain  on  that 
fide. 

In  1638  this  place  held  out  a liege  againft  the 
French  for 'which  it  was  honoured  bv  the  king  with 
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the  title  of  a city  ; but  in  1 7 19  it  was  taken  by  them. 
Near  the  city  runs  the  river  BidaJJba , or  Vidofo,  which 
is  here  very  broad,  and  is  the  boundary  between 
Spain  and  France. 

Pheasant-Island,  which  is  formed  by  the  river 
BidaJJba,  and  feparates  France  from  Spain , is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  for  the  treaty  of  marriage  adjufted  there  by 
Lewis  XIV.  and  Philip  III.  in  perfon,  alii  fled  by  their 
two  minifters  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  A.  D.  1659  ; in  confequence  of  which  Maria 
Therefa,  Infanta  of  Spain,  was  efpoufed  to  the  French 
monarch,  which  marriage  eventually  feated  a branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
circumftances  of  this  negotiation,  are  admirably  re- 
lated by  Voltaire,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  hisSiecle  de 
Louis.  In  1722  were  exchanged  at  this  place  the  in- 
fanta Maria  Anna  Victoria,  and  Madamoifelle  de 


Montpenfier,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans , re- 
gent of  France it  is  called  by  the  French,  /’  IJle  de 
In  Conference,  and  JJle  de  Paix 

Tolosa,  the  capital  of  Guipufcoa , is  feated  between 
two  mountains  in  a delightful  valley,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  A axas  and  Oria,  over  which  there  are 
two  handfome  bridges,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  feveral 
fine  natural  cafcades.  It  is  not  large,  but  inhabited 
by  a great  number  of  peril >ns  employed  in  making 
fword-blades.  Mr.  Swinburne  deferibes  this  place  as 
follows.  “ \Ve  defeended  into  the  charming  valley 
of  Tolofa , a large  town,  which,  like  all  thofe  we 
palled  through  in  Bifcay,  fwarms  with  inhabitants. 
The  landfcape  on  every  fide  is  divine,  and  approaches 
the  neareft  to  thofe  of  La  Cava  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  or  of  Tivoli  in  the  Roman  ftate,  of  any  I re- 
colledt  having  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels, 
H.  277. 

T he  province  of  Alaba,  the  laft  of  the  three  di- 
vifions  of  Bifcay,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guipuf- 
coa and  Bifcay  Proper , on  the  eaft  by  Navarre,  on  the 
fouth  by  Old  Cafile,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bifay  Pro- 
per and  Old  Cafile. 

The  capital  of  this  little  diftridl  is  the  city  of  Vit- 
toria,  which  lies  about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Bilboa , and  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of 
a pleafant  valley,  and  environed  with  double  walls. 
In  the  principal  fquare  are  the  town-houfe,  two  con- 
vents, feveral  well-built  houfes,  and  in  the  middle  is 
a fine  fountain.  The  large  ftreets  are  bordered  with 
trees,  which  are  a good  defence  againft  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  The  monafteries  are  magnificent,  and  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis  is  in  particular  very  large. 
Mr.  Swinburne  fays  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
gloomy,  the  houfes  being  built  of  a very  dark-co- 
loured ftone.  There  are  here  fome  rich  merchants, 
who  carry  on  a great  trade  in  iron  and  fteel,  fword- 
blades,  wool,  and  wine. 

The  territory  of  Bifcay  is  deferibed  in  the  follow- 
ing agreeable  manner  by  a judicious  traveller,  who 
vifited  it  not  many  years  ago.  “ On  entering  Bif- 
cay from  Old  Cafile,  every  thing  around  us  affirmed 
a different  appearance,  inftead  of  the  bare  depopu- 
lated hills,  the  melancholy,  defpondent  countenances, 
the  dirty  inns,  and  abominable  roads,  that  our  eye 
had  been  accuftomed  to  for  fo  many  months,  we 
here  were  revived  by  the  fight  of  a rich  ftudied  cul- 
ture, a clean-looking,  finding  people,  good  furniture, 
neat  houfes,  fine  woods,  good  roads,  and  fafe  bridges. 
— We  arrived  at  Vittoria,  through  the  fineft  plains 
perhaps  in  Europe.  I cannot  find  words  to  exprefs 
their  wonderful  fertility,  the  crowds  of  villages  in 
fight  on  all  the  little  eminences,  the  noble  woods  that 
ftretch  round  the  corn  lands,  and  the  happy,  hufy 
looks  of  the  crowd  which  we  met  returning  from 
market : every  cottage  has  its  little  garden,  neat  and 
flourifliing.”  Swinburne,  II.  272,  &c. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Of  the  Principality  of  the  Afturias *,  its  Situation,  Ex- 
tent, Produce,  Hiftory,  ar.d  principal  Cities. 

THE  principality  of  the  Asturias  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  province  of  Bifcay , on  the  fouth  by  Old  C a file  and 
Leon , and  on  the  weft  by  Galicia  , and  takes  its  name 
from  the  Afurians,  a Celtic  nation,  who  came  hither 
from  Gai/l,  and  whofe  valour  rendered  all  attempts 
againft  them  by  other  nations  abortive.  Its  greateft 
extent  is  about  forty-eight  miles  from  fouth  to  north, 
and  about  a hundred  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is 
tolerable  j but  the  country  uneven,  rugged,  and  thin- 
ly peopled  ; yet  the  foil  produces  great  quantities  of 
grain,  fruit,  and  wine.  Its  horfes  were  anciently 
very  famous,  and  much  fought  after  on  account  of 
their  fpirit  and  goodnefs. 

The  nobility  of  this  province  value  themfelves  on 
being  defcencled  from  the  Goths,  and  on  their  blood 
not  being  adulterated  by  a mixture  with  that  of  the 
Jews  and  Moors.  For  after  the  unfortunate  battle 
which  the  Goths,  commanded  by  king  Roderic, 
fought  with  the  Moors  near  Xeres,  Pelagius,  the 
Gothic  prince  retreated  with  a confiderable  number 
of  the  nobility  into  the  mountains  of  the  AJlurias , 
where  he  affembled  a fmall  army ; but  being  unable 
to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  retired  with  a 
thoufand  brave  Goths  to  a large  cave  in  the  mountain 
of  Aufena , and  upon  the  approach  of  the  Moors  fal- 
lied  out  and  entirely  defeated  them.  This  bold  ex- 
ploit of  the  Goths  is  ftill  fo  celebrated  in  Spain , that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  enjoy  particular 
privileges  ; and  though  they  are  but  peafants,  and 
go  in  great  numbers  from  their  native  fpot  to  leek  for 
work  in  the  other  provinces  of  Spain , both  great  and 
fmall  give  themfelves  the  appellation  of  “ Illuftrious 
Goths,”  or  “ Illuftrious  Mountaineers  and,  amidft 
their  poverty,  think  it  a difgrace  to  marry  with  the 
great  and  rich  families  of  any  other  race.  Indeed 
they  are  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  families  frequently 
give  confiderable  fums  to  marry  among  them.  This 
diftrift  belongs  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Spain , 
who  takes  his  title  from  it.  It  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts,  and  hence  arifes  the  name  of  the  AJlu- 
rias in  the  plural  number. 

Thefe  divi lions  -are  called  Afuria  d’  Oviedo  and 
Afuria  Santellana  : The  former  lies  to  the  weft  ward, 
and  is  the  largeft  divifion and  the  latter  to  the  eaft- 
ward. 

Oviedo,  the  ancient  Brigetum , the  capital  of  all 
Afuria,  and  the  only  place  that  bears  the  name  of  a 
city,  is  feated  on  a plain,  in  a kind  of  elevation  be- 
tween the  little  rivers  Ove  and  Deva , fifty  miles  to 
the  north-weft  of  Leon. 

Villa  Yiciosa  is  a town  feated  twenty-two  miles 
to  the  north  eaft  of  Oviedo,  and  lias  a good  harbour 
on  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  into  which  the  river  Ajla  dif- 
charges  itlelf. 
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Santellana,  in  Iatin  Fanum  San  cl  it  Juliana,  the 
capital  of  the  other  divilion,  lies  ninety-four  miles  to 
the  weft  of  Bilboa . It  is  fmall,  has  a harbour  on  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  with  a collegiate  church,  and  gives  the 
title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Infantado. 

SECT.  XIV. 

Of  the  Kingdom  or  Province  of  Leon  ; its  Situation, 
Extent,  Produce,  Rivers,  and  principal  Cities. 

T H E kingdom  of  Leon  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Old  Cafile , on  the  fouth  by  EJlramadura , on 
the  weft  by  Galicia  and  Portugal,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  AJlurias.  Its  extent,  from  north  to  fouth,  is 
about  a hundred  and  fixty-five  miles,  and  from  eaft 
to  weft  between  fixty-feven  and  ninety-three.  The 
foil  in  fome  places  produces  all  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
and  particularly  very  good  wine.  In  this  province 
are  likewlfe  mines  of  turquoife ; but  a great  part  of 
the  country  is  a naked,  dreadful,  barren  rock,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  covered  with  a few  pitiful  firs  or 
fhrubs.  “ I turned  round,”  fays  Mr.  Clarke,  « to 
“ take  a view  of  Leon  from  one  of  the  higheft 
“ mountains,  and  was  almoft  frightened  at  the  light; 
“ a brown  horror,  as  Mr.  Pope  exprcfles  it,  was 
“ fpread  over  the  whole  ; the  fands,  rocks,  and  crag- 
“ gy  precipices  formed  as  favage  a profpect  as  can  be 
“ imagined.” 

The  principal  rivers  of  Leon  are  the  Pifuerga  and 
the  Carrion,  which  rife  in  Old  Caf  ile ; the  Effa  and 
Orbego,  both  which  have  their  fources  near  the  city 
of  Leon  ; the  Porto  3nd  Lera,  which  run  into  the 
Orbego  • and  the  Formes,  or  Rio  de  Salamanca,  which 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  falls  into  the  Douro. 

The  moft  remarkable  places  in  this  province  are 
the  following : 

Leon  the  capital  of  the  province  •,  built  by  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Galba,  and  call- 
ed Legio,  Septima  Germanica , from  whence  it  derived 
the  name  of  Lean.  It  is  feated  in  430  10' N.  lati- 
tude, and  in  6°  20'  W,  longitude,  between  both  the 
fprings  of  the  river  Efa,  fifty  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Oviedo.  The  bifhop  is  immediately  fubjeft  to  the 
pope.  The  cathedral  is  famous  not  only  for  its  beau- 
ty, but  for  its  being  the  burial  place  of  feveral  faints, 
thirty-feven  kings  of  Spain,  and  one  emperor.  This 
city  was  formerly  both  larger,  richer,  and  more  po- 
pulous than  at  prefent.  it  was  indeed  the  firft  ckv 
of  any  confideration  that  was  re-taken  from  the 
Moors  ; Pelagius  making  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  the 
year  72T,  when  he  fortified  it,  and  it  continued  a 
royal  feat  till  1029. 

The  city  of  Astorga,  in  Latin  Afurica  Augufa, 
is  fituated  on  a wide  plain  on  the  river  AJhira,  or 
Tnrio.  It  is  neither  large  nor  populous.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a noble  Gothic  or  rather  Arabic  building,  and 
has  a bafilica,  confifting  of  fix  pointed  arches,  fup- 
ported  by  tail,  light,  neat  pillars,  in  a good  tafte. 
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There  are  here  feven  or  eight  Fine  altars,  and  the 
high  altar  is  exceedingly  magnificent. 

The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a circular  form, 
built  on  three  hills  and  two  vallies,  and  is  ancient, 
large,  rich,  and  populous.  The  river  Tonnes  which 
runs  by  it,  fertilizes  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
univerfity,  which  in  1239  was  removed  hither  from 
Palencid,  is  the  moll  famous  in  all  Spain.  The  uni- 
verfity-college  is  a very  Fpacious  ftrufture,  and  near 
its  ftately  entrance  is  an  infirmary  for  fick  poor  fcho- 
lars.  The  Spaniards  term  this  city  the  mother  of 
virtues,  fciences,  and  arts. 

Rodlrigo,  an  epifcopal  city,  which,  after  its  be- 
ing ruined  by  the  Goths,  was,  in  1102,  rebuilt  by 
D on  Roderigo  Gonzales  Giron,  and  from  him  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  afterward  deftroyed  in  the 
wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  II.  in  order  to  be  a 
check  upon  Portugal ; it  being  only  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom.  This  city 
is  one  of  the  three  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  Spa- 
niards, when  they  are  at  war  with  Portugal. 

The  city  of  Zamora  is  fituated  on  the  Douro, 
over  which  it  has  a fine  bridge,  and  hands  in  a fer- 
tile country,  thirty-four  miles  to  the  north  of  Sala- 
manca. The  Moors  gave  it  the  name  of  Zamora  or 
Medinato  Zamorati , which  fignifies  the  town  of  Tur- 
quoifes , mod  of  the  rocks  in  its  neighbourhood  con- 
taining that  fpecies  of  gems.  In  this  city  is  kept  the 
body  of  St.  Iklefonio,  formerly  billiop  of  Toledo. 

SECT.  XV. 

Of  the  Province  of  Galicia  ; its  Situation,  Extent, 
Rivers,  Produce,  and  principal  Cities. 

THE  province  of  Galicia  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Afluna  and  Leon,  on  the  north  and  weft 
by  the  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Portugal.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Gallazi,  the  mod  powerful 
•and  numerous  of  the  feveral  nations  who  inhabited 
it.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  a hundred 
and  twenty-feven  miles,  and  from  weft  to  eaft  about 
a hundred  and  twelve. 

This  is  the  1110ft  maritime  of  all  the  Spanifh  pro- 
vinces, and  pofiefles  the  greateft  number  of  fea-ports  ; 
anions  which  Corunna  and  Ferrol  are  the  molt  con- 
iiderable.  Cape  Finijlerre,  its  weftern  promontory, 
is  well  known  to  all  navigators. 

This  country  is  fo  mountainous  as  to  admit  of  few 
plains,  and,  the  fea-coaft  excepted,  is  but  thinly  in- 
habited ; it  has  no  lefs  than  feventy  rivers,  and  fmaller 
ftreams. 

Bayona,  a fmall  town  on  a bay,  which  forms  a 
convenient  harbour.  At  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
lie  certain  iflands,  formerly  called  “ the  iflands  of 
the  Gods.” 

The  city  of  Corunna,  commonly  called  the 
Groyne,  ftands  on  a fmall  bay  and  peninfula,  in  430 


28' N.  latitude,  and  in  90  20'  W.  longitude,  fixteen 
miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Ferrol.  The  light- 
lioule  here  is  an  ancient  and  ftupendous  tower,  laid 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Major 
Dalrymple  relates,  that  the  importation  of  fugar  to 
this  port  from  the  ITavannah,  fince  the  peace  of  Pans 
in  1763,  has  been  annually  increafing  ; 120,000 

quintals  were  imported  in  1773. 

Ferrol,  from  being  a fmall  dirty  fifhing-town  fo 
lately  as  1752,  has  now  rifen  to  be  a confequential 
city:  in  1774,  it  was  fuppofed  to  contain  qo,oco 
inhabitants,  and  is  now  the  firft  marine  arfenal  in 
the  kingdom.  Here  a magnificent  bafin,  about  1500 
yards  long  and  600  broad,  has  been  formed  for 
fhips.  This  port  is  extremely  ftrong  toward  the 
fea,  and  may  eafily  be  fecured  on  the  land-fide. 
Not  lefs  than  fix  thoufand  men  were  employed  here, 
according  to  Major  Dalrymple,  in  1 774,  befides  fix 
hundred  Prefidries  or  convicts,  who  are  condemned 
to  labour  for  a certain  number  of  years. 

Vigo,  a town  feated  on  a fmall  bay,  one  hundred 
and  five  miles  to  the  north- weft  of  Madrid,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  420  14'  N. 
latitude,  and  8°  28'  W.  longitude,  from  Greenwich. 
This  harbour  was  rendered  famous  by  a fea-fight  in 
1 702,  between  Sir  George  Rooke,  commander  of  the 
Englif)  and  Dutch  fleet,  and  a fquadron  of  French 
men  of  war,  with  thirteen  Spanijh  galeons,  under 
their  convoy  ; when  the  Englijh  took  four  galeons 
and  five  men  of  war,  and  the  Dutch  five  galeons  and 
one  large  man  of  war.  Four  galeons  and  fourteen 
men  of  war  were  deftroyed,  with  a great  quantity  of 
plate  and  other  rich  efte&s.  While  this  was  doing, 
the  duke  of  Ormond , with  a large  body  of  land 
forces,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  caftles  which 
defended  the  harbour.  In  the  year  1719,  the  En- 
g/i/ls  again  got  pofiefiion  of  this  place,  but  relinquifhed 
it  after  railing  contributions. 

St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  the  capital  of  the 
whole  province,  is  fituated  in  420  50'  N.  latitude, 
and  in  8°  20'  W.  longitude.  The  cathedral  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice,  and  in  it  the  body  of  the 
apoftle  James  the  Younger,  the  tutelar  faint  and 
patron  of  all  Spain , is  faid  to  be  depoftted  ; which 
toward  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  century,  they  fay,  was 
difeovered  by  a divine  revelation.  The  univerfity 
was  erected  in  1532  ; according  to  Major  Dalrymple 
it  has  but  few  ftudents.  There  is  here  alfo  a tribu- 
nal of  the  inquifition. 

SECT.  XVI. 

Of  the  Province  of  Estramadura  ; its  Situation,  Ex- 
tent, Climate,  Produce,  Rivers,  and  principal  Cities. 

ESTRAMADURA  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Leon  ; on  the  eaft  by  New  Cafile  ; on 
the  fouth  by  Andalufia  ; and  on  the  weft  by  Por- 
tugal. 
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tugal.  Its  extent  from  north  to  South  is  pretty  near- 
ly i 1 2 miles,  and  from  ea!t  to  weft  between  Sixty 
and  a hundred. 

The  inhabitants  are  inured  to  the  air  ; but  the 
Summer  heats  are  intolerable  to  the  foreigners  who 
travel  here.  Its  pa  It  ures,  are  fo  good,  that  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  brought  hither  from  other 
provinces  to  fatten.  The  rivers  Tagus  and  G uadi- 
ana  run  quite  through  the  country  to  Pori  '/gal,  and 
in  many  places  are  joined  by  Several  dreams.  Ba- 
retti,  fpeaking  of  this  province,  fays,  “ It  is  very 
thinly  inhabited,  and  few  of  its  inhabitants  are  opu- 
lent : they  eat  little,  are  covered  with  rags,  and  lodge 
meanly,  although  their  country  is  capable  of  yielding 
the  richeft  productions  from  cultivation,  and  an  at- 
tention to  its  improvement.” 

The  city  of  Plazencia,  orPLACENTiA,  from  which 
the  diftrict  takes  its  name,  is  a beautiful  well- 
built  city,  fixty-feven  miles  to  the  South-weft  of 
Madrid. 

About  fix  leagues  from  Plazencia  is  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Jufie,  whither  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
retired  when  he  quitted  the  world.  According  to 
Mr.  Dillon  neither  the  convent  nor  the  church  have 
any  thing  remarkable.  Over  the  great  altar  in  the 
church,  is  a copy  of  a famous  piCiure  called  “ the 
glory  of  Titian,”  which  formerly  flood  there,  and 
was  removed  to  the  Efcurial,  the  emperor  having  di- 
rected that  the  original  fhould  be  fixed  in  the  fame 
church  where  his  remains  fhould  be  depofited.  An 
infeription  in  Spanijh  is  ftill  legible  on  a wall  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden,  under  the  arms  of  the  emperor, 
which  Mr.  Dillon  has  tranfiated  as  follows : 

“ In  this  holy  houfie  of  St.  Jerome  of  Jufie  ended 
his  days,  he  who  fpent  the  whole  of  them  in  defence 
of  the  faith,  and  in  fupport  of  juftice,  Charles  V. 
emperor,  king  of  Spain,  Mod  chrifiian,  invincible. — 
He  died  on  the  2ift  of  September  1558.” 

Alcantara,  a fortified  town  a hundred  and  Se- 
venty two  miles  to  the  north-wefi  by  weft  of  Seville, 
Is  Seated  on  the  Tagus  in  a fruitful  country,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  takes  its  name,  which  Sig- 
nifies a ftone-bridge,  from  an  ancient  ftately  one, 
built  on  this  river  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan. This  town  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Galway  in 
1700,  and  re-taken  by  the  French  the  fame  year. 

Badajoz,  the  capital  of  Eframadura,  and  a fron- 
tier town  againft  Portugal.  It  has  an  old  Roman 
bridge  of  ftone  that  extends  over  the  river,  and  is 
leven  hundred  paces  long  and  fourteen  broad.  On 
this  bridge  the  Portuguefe  were  defeated  by  Don 
John  of  Aujlria  in  1661,  and  in  1705  the  city  was 
befieged  by  the  allies,  but  not  taken. 

Merida  was  called  Augujla  Emerita , and  was  the 
metropolis  of  Lujitania.  Many  antiquities  are  yet 
to  be  Seen  here.  Baretti. 
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SECT.  XVII. 

Of  the  Province  cf  Andalusia  ; including  the  ancient 

Kingdoms  oj  Si  villi*:,  Cordova,  and  1*  an.  Its 

S tuaiion,  Extent,  Rivers,  Produce,  and  princip.J 

Ci : ie ’ ; with  a particular  Dcjcription  oj  Seville, 
. Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar. 

THE  name  of  Andalufa , which  this 
province  owes  to  the  Vandals,  is  derived  from  Vnn- 
dulenhaus , or  the  habitation  of  the  Vandals,  and  for- 
merly extended  alfo  over  the  kingdom  of  Granada , 
then  called  Upper  Andnlufm.  This  country  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Ejlramadura  and  New  Cajlilc , 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Sierra  Morena  ; on  the  eaft  by 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia  ; on  the  South  partly  by 
the  weftern  ocean,  partly  by  the  ftraits  of  Gibral- 
tar and  Granada;  and  on  t lie  weft  by  the  Portu- 
guefe diftridfs  of  Alantejo  and  Algarva , extending 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  ; but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  and 
where  broadeft,  not  above  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles. 

The  river  Guadalquiver , by  the  ancients  called 
Boetis  and  T arte f us,  traverfes  the  whole  country, 
and  the  Guadiana  Separates  it  to  the  weft  from 
the  Portuguefe  Algarva.  Here  2re  the  Tinto , or 
Azeche,  the  water  of  which  cannot  be  drank,  it  being 
noxious  even  to  herbs  and  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
having  neither  fifh  nor  any  living  creature  in  it  ; 
and  the  Guadalate , or  river  of  Oblivion. 

Andalusia  is  efteemed  the  beft  province  in  all 
Spain , it  abounding  in  exquifite  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
honey,  excellent  wine,  grain,  filk,  Sugar,  fine  oil, 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  particularly  horfes,  with 
metals,  cinnabar,  and  a certain  Species  of  quick- 
silver. 

This  province  is  properly  compofed  of  three  an- 
cient kingdoms,  which,  in  the  king’s  titles  inftead 
of  the  common  names,  are  exprexTed  by  that  of 
Andalufa. 

Thefe  are  the  kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova,  and 
Jean.  Gipfies  who  are  here  called  gitanos,  Swarm 
in  this  province  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

Seville,  the  ancent  Hifpalis , and  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  is  Seated  in  370  15'  N, 
latitude  and  in  6°  c'  W.  longitude,  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  South-weft  of  Madrid,  in  a large 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver.  Hif- 

palis  or  Sphalis,  according  to  Flores,  is  a Phoenician 
term,  and  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  city  are 
ftill  extant,  it  being  at  prefent  encompafled  by  Roman 
walls,  which  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  ex- 
pence. Wlvilft  it  was  a Reman  colony,  it  was  called 
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* ulia,  and  embellifhed  with  many  magnificent  build- 
ings, the  ruins  of  which  at  prefent  are  not  to  be 
(raced.  When  the  Moors  were  matters  of  Spain,  this 
city  was  the  refidence  of  their  kings,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  In  1248,  Don  Fer- 
nando el  Santo  took  it,  by  a capitulation,  from  tire 
Moorifh  monarch  Azatafe,  after  a fiege  of  fixteen 
months  ; at  which  time  no  lefs  than  an  hundred 
thoufand  Moors  are  faid  to  have  left  the  city.  It  is 
laid  to  be  three  leagues  and  a half  in  circuit,  includ- 
ing the  fuburbs,  and  fix  miles  round  the  walls.  The 
ttreets  in  general  are  very  narrow  and  irregular ; and 
though  there  are  many  confiderable  houfes,  yet  they 
do  not  prefent  very  fplendid  appearances.  This  city 
and  fuburbs,  according  to  Major  Dalrymple,  contain 
14,000  private  houfes,  and  its  inhabitants  are  com- 
puted at  300,000.  It  is  fupplied  with  plenty  of  good 
water.  Philip  V.  refided  here  many  years  toward  the 
end  of  his  life. 

I he  moft  brilliant  epoch  a of  Seville  was  foon  af- 
ter the  difeoverv  of  Aweiica,  when  it  became  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  treafures  of  the  new  world.  Then 
was  t lie  time  when  the  Spaniard  cried  out  in  the  full- 
nefis  of  his  heart,  Qmen  no  ha  vifto  Sevilla,  no 
ha  vifto  maravilla.  “ He  who  has  not  feen  Seville 
lias  not  feen  the  wonder  of  the  world.”  In  the 
courfe  of  a few  years  it  fell  from  this  high  pitch  of 
grandeur  to  folitude  and  poverty,  from  the  difficulty 
and  danger  which  attended  the  navigation  of  the  ri- 
ver (Juadalquiver.  The  fuperior  excellence  of  the 
port  of  Cadiz  induced  the  Spa.ijlj  government  to  fta- 
tion  thegaleor.s  there. 

Here  is  a very  celebrated  cathedral-church,  built 
in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  it  was  begun  in  1401,  and  finifh- 
ed  in  1520:  it  is  immenfely  rich  in  treafure  ; the 
filver  altar,  which  is  exhibited  on  particular  fefti- 
vals,  is  moft  magnificent.  Mr.  Swinburne  fays,  it 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  York  minjler  for  lightnefs, 
elegance,  and  Gothic  delicacy.  The  cluftered  pillars 
are  too  thick,  the  aiftes  too  narrow,  and  the  choir,  by 
being  placed  in  the  centre  fpoils  the  whole  coupd’oeil, 
and  renders  the  reft  of  the  church  little  better  than  a 
heap  of  long  paffages.  The  ornamental  parts  are’but 
clumfy  imitations  of  the  models  left  by  the  Moors. — 
Not  one  of  the  great  entrances  or  porches  is  finifhed, 
and,  to  disfigure  the  whole  pile,  a long  range  of  build- 
ings, in  the  modern  ftile,  has  been  added  to  the  old 
part.  Travels  through  Spain,  II.  34.  The  Giralda, 
built  by  the  Moors  in  the  year  1000,  is  a fquare 
tower  which  ferves  as  a belfry  to  the  church, 
from  the  top  of  which  is  an  extenfive  and  beautiful 
profpect. 

This  is  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  with  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  300,000  dollars,  which  is  equal  to  £.  50,621 
fterling,  to  which  belong  forty  canons,  with  great 
incomes. 

The  royal  palace,  called  Abazar,  built  by  the 
Moors,  is  not  a very  magnificent  edifice  ; the  gar- 
dens belonging  to  it  are  laid  out  in  a very  antique 
tafte,  and  the  walks  are  ornamented  with  gigantic  £i- 
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gures  in  different  ttiapes  and  attitudes  r there  are 
fome  pieces  of  water  in  them  which  ferved  the 
Moors  for  baths.  There  are  many  public  edifices 
which  are  vifited  by  ftrangers,  but  they  have  no  ex- 
traordinary merit  ; fuch  are  the  Lonja  or  exchange, 
the  foundry,  &c.  The  form  of  the  firft  building  is 
fquare,  its  ftile  plain  and  noble,  and  it  remains  a mo- 
nument of  the  good  tafte  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  bril- 
liant period  of  their  hiftory,  which  takes  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  V.  and  his  fon  Philip  II.  It  was  erected 
in  the  year  1583,  upon  a defign  of  Juan  de  Herrera. 
The  Fero  de  Oro  or  Golden  Tower,  however  de- 
ferves  notice  on  account  of  its  pretended  antiquity, 
being  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  but 
Major  Dalrymple  fuppofes  it  to  be  of  much  later  date. 
The  tobacco-manufaCtory  is  a large  handfome  fabric 
in  the  Moorifh  tafte,  in  which  a thoufand  people, 
and  about  two  hundred  mules,  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed ; the  whole  kingdom  being  fupplied  with  that 
commodity  from  hence,  which  furnifhes  a large  re- 
venue to  the  crown.  For  the  more  convenient  car- 
rying on  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  erected  a moft  magnificent,  roomy  palace, 
in  a grand,  but  rather  heavy  ftile  of  architecture.  It 
was  finifhed  in  1756.  Here  are  28  mills  or  machines 
for  grinding  and  mixing  the  tobacco  with  the  red 
earth  of  Alniazarrcn  ; thefe  are  worked  by  mules. — 
The  exceffive  adulteration  with  this  earth,  praftifed 
of  late  years  by  the  directors,  has  occafioned  a pro- 
digious falling  off’ in  the  exportation  of  this  commodi- 
ty. The  leaves  of  the  tobacoo  are  imported  from 
Cuba  and  the  Brafils.  The  beft  fnufFis  called  Grance. 
The  nett  profits  in  the  year  1775,  upon  all  thefnuff 
and  tobacco  fold,  amounted  to  more  than  fix  millions 
of  dollars.  Swinburne’s  Travels,  II.  42.  ThePiaza 
de  Torro,  or  amphitheatre,  where  the  bull-feafts  are 
held,  is  large,  and  built  of  ftone,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted in  1774.  The  Alameda,  or  public  walk  of 
old  elms,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  the  wideft 
and  handfomeft  place  ; there  are  two  Roman  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order  placed  at  one  end  of  it,  with 
two  antique  ftatues  of  Hercules  and  Julius  Ccefar,  one 
on  the  top  of  each  column.  There  is  a mint  here 
and  royal  treafury.  Some  very  fine  paintings  of  Mu- 
rello  are  depofited  in  the  chapel  of  the  hofpital  of  La 
Charidad  and  the  Capuchins.  A filk  manufacture  is 
carried  on  here,  but  it  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  for- 
merly ; that  branch  of  trade  being  eftablifhed  at  Va- 
lencia, where  the  filk-worms  are  found  to  thrive 
much  better.  A great  deal  of  fruit,  lemons  and 
oranges,  for  the  London  markets,  are  exported  from 
hence. 

The  imiverfity  here  was  founded  in  1504.  It  is  at 
prefent  in  no  very  flourifhing  ftate,  there  being  few 
ftudents  of  any  fcience  but  divinity. 

The  adjacent  country  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and 
fruit ; great  quantities  of  oil  are  made  here.  With- 
out the  city  is  a long  Moorifh  aqueduCt,  worthy  the 
notice  of  the  curious  traveller.  It  is  called  the  Canos 

de 
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de  Carmona,  or  the  great  aqueduct,  which  is  efteem- 
ed  by  the  Sevillian  hiftorians  one  of  the  moll  won- 
derful monuments  of  antiquity  exifling  in  the  uni- 
verle  It  conveys  a very  abundant  l'upplv  of  water 
fcveral  leagues  from  a place  called  Alcala,  The  rocks 
are  there  bored,  in  various  directions,  an  immenfe 
length  of  way  under  ground,  in  order  to  intercept 
every  little  llream,  and  colled!  fo  confiderabie  a body 
of  water,  as  to  turn  feveral  mills,  and  fupply  almoft 
every  houfe  in  the  town  with  water. 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  Port  St.  Mary, 
the  capital  of  an  earldom  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Med'uia  Celt , is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gua- 
dalete,  diredfly  oppofite to  Cadiz,  and  is  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  that  city.  In  the  year  1702  the  Englijh 
and  Dutch  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  place 
without  oppolition. 

Cadiz,  by  the  Romans  called  Gades,  a celebrated 
trading  city,  Hands  on  an  ifland , according  to  Dr. 
Malkelyne’s  Tables,  in  36°  31'  N.  latitude,  and 
6°  1 2 W.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  on  the  north- 
weft  end  of  a long  neck  of  land,  and  extends  from 
the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft,  and  is  alfo  joined 
to  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  ftrait,  by  means  of  the  bridge  of  Suaco,  both 
ends  of  which  are  defended  with  redoubts,  and  fome 
other  raifed  works  of  earth.  This  ifland,  from  Fort 
St.  Catalina  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Pedro,  is  about  1 8 
miles  long,  and  from  the  fouth  point  near  the  ifland 
of  St.  Pedro  to  the  northern  one  near  the  bridge  of 
Suaco,  about  7 in  breadth.  It  produces  little  grain, 
but  fome  of  the  bell  wine  in  Spain  is  made  here.  It 
has  alfo  fome  paftures,  and  on  the  fide  next  the 
harbour  is  made  large  quantities  of  fait. 

The  city  of  Cadiz  is  of  pretty  large  circumference  ; 
all  the  ftreets,  (except  the  Calle  Ancha)  are  narrow, 
crooked,  ill-paved,  dirty,  and  {linking.  The  houfes 
are  generally  three  or  four  llories  high,  and  many  of 
them  handfome  buildings  ; but  houfe-rent  and  pro- 
vifions  are  dear,  and  good  freflr  water  very  fcarce.  It 
contains  about  thirteen  convents,  among  which,  the 
building  which  was  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  is  the 
ftneft  in  Andalufia  ; Mr.  Swinburne  Hates  the  popu- 
lation of  this  city  at  140,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
1 2,000  are  French,  and  at  leaf!  an  equal  number  Ita- 
lians, I.  338.  The  cathedral,  when  Mr.  Swinburne 
was  here  in  1776,  had  been  carried  on  50  years,  and 
the  roof  was  then  not  half  finilhed.  The  fund  for 
erefling  this  building  arifes  from  a duty  laid  upon 
all  goods  imported  from  the  Spanijh  dominions  in 
America.  “ From  the  fea,”  fays  Mr.  Swinburne, 
“ the  prefent  top  of  the  church  refembles  the  car- 
cafe  of  fome  huge  monfter  call  upon  its  ftde,  rearing 
its  gigantic  blanched  ribs  high  above  the  buildings  of 
the  city.”  Travels  through  Spain,  I.  342. 

Cadiz  is  divided  into  twenty-four  quarters,  each  of 
which  is  under  the  infpeftion  of  a commiflioner  of 
police,  but  Mr.  Swinburne  defcribes  this  city  as  under 
worfe  regulations  than  any  place  in  Europe.  Robbers 
have  even  had  the  audacity  to  pafte  up  an  advertife- 
ment  in  the  ftreets,  cautioning  all  people  whatever  to 
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avoid  reftftance,  and  to  fubmit  quietly  to  be  rifled, 
that  their  plunderers  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  dil- 
agreeable  necefllty  of  employing  the  poinard.  Travels, 
II.  338,  348.  The  fquare  of  St.  Antonio  is  large 
and  handfome ; the  public  walk,  or  Alameda,  is 
pleafant,  and  frequented  in  the  evenings.  The 
Campofanto  is  a large  efplanade,  and  the  airing- 
place  where  carriages  refort  ; but  the  only  edifice  of 
any  appearance  is  the  new  Orphan-houfe,  oppofite  to 
which  is  the  fortrefs  of  St.  Sebaftian,  built  on  a neck 
of  land  which  runs  out  into  the  lea.  The  round 
tower  at  the  extremity  is  fuppofed  to  have  laved  the 
city,  in  the  great  earthquake  of  1775,  from  being 
fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  waves.  The  build- 
ing proved  fufficiently  folid  to  refill  the  flhock,  and 
break  the  immenfe  volume  of  water  that  threatened 
deftruflion  to  the  whole  ifland.  1 lie  Cuftom-houfe  is 
a piece  of  vile  architecture,  compofed  of  the  worll  of 
materials.  Here  is  ellablilhed  the  JVeJl  India  com- 
pany, which  in  1717  was  removed  hither  from  Se- 
ville. Indeed,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  city,  it  was  reftored  to  it  again  in  1725; 
but  the  year  following  was  a fecond  time  brought 
back  to  Cadiz.  Both  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanijh  American  fleet,  called  the  flota,  and  con- 
filling  of  about  fourteen  large  Ihips,  this  city  is  faid 
to  be  crowded  with  llrangers  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thoufand,  who  refort  hither  on  account  of  trade, 
which,  caufes  an  extraordinary  circulation  of  money. 
Cadiz  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  American  trade,  to 
which  the  Englijh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  mer- 
chants fend  their  goods,  which  are  fhipped  off  here 
in  Spanish  bottoms  to  America,  by  Spanijh  fadlors  in 
their  own  names.  Befides  thefe  nations,  all  others 
who  carry  on  any  traffic  here  by  fea,  have  alfo  their 
agents,  correfpondents,  and  faClors,  in  this  city;  and 
the  confuls  of  thofe  nations  live  in  great  fplendor. 
Mr.  Swinburne  fays  the  exportation  of  French  luxu- 
ries in  drefs  is  enormous.  Lyons  furniffies  moll  of 
them  ; England  fends  out  bale  goods  ; Brittany  and 
the  north,  linens.  A duty  of  four  per  cent,  is 
charged  upon  all  gold  and  filver  exported,  and  thofe 
who  carry  on  a contraband  trade  in  thofe  metals  are 
liable  to  fevere  punilhment. 

Both  the  harbour  and  bay  of  Cadiz  are  fpacious 
and  fecure,  the  entrance  being  defended  by  Fort 
Matagorda,  which  covers  the  harbour  and  bay  ; and 
by  Fort  Puntal,  which  Hands  oppofite  to  it,  on  a 
point  of  that  neck  of  land  on  which  the  city  is 
built.  The  Spaniards  commonly  called  both  thefe 
Los  Puntales.  High  above  all  the  other  buildings 
Hands  the  tower  of  fignals  ; here  flags  are  hung  out 
on  the  firft  fight  of  a Tail  ; deferibing  the  fize  of  the 
fliip,  the  nation  it  belongs  to,  and,  if  a SpaniJJj  India - 
man,  the  port  of  the  Indies  from  whence  it  came. 
The  {hips  are  acquainted  with  the  proper  fignals  to 
be  made,  and  thefe  are  repeated  by  the  watchmen  of 
the  tower  : as  painted  lifts  of  the  different  fignals 
are  in  every  houfe,  perfons  concerned  in  commerce 
are  foon  informed  of  every  fliip  that  arrives. 

No 
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No  people  are  better  circumlfancecl  than  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz  ; for  they  feldom  rilque  any  thing 
v 'on  their  own  account,  and  enrich  themfelves  by 
the  commiihon  which  they  receive  for  the  goods  they 
Lb;  fo  that  they  make  a fecure  profit  upon  every 
mercantile  tran  I action. 

But  it  muft  be  faid  to  their  honour,  t!iat  they  are 
ct i ! tin gu i fliecl  in  a remarkable  manner,  by  the  (drift 
honefiy  ant!  integrity  of  tlieir  dealings  ; whence  fo- 
reigners, with  the  utmod  confidence,  truft  their  ef- 
fects and  fortunes  in  their  hands. 

This  place  (warms  with  French , who  are  much 
countenanced,  and  carry  on  a confiderable  trade, 
i here  are  alfo  a number  of  I ifh  catholics  here; 
the  F/tgljo  faftory  confids  of  the  conful  and  three 
members. 

Here  is  a French  theatre,  an  Italian  opera,  and  a 
Spanijh  comedy ; at  the  latter  of  which  major  Dal- 
rytnple  was  prefent  when  a piece  founded  on  a para- 
ble or  Dives  and  Lazarus  was  performed,  which  con- 
cluded with  a reprefentation  of  heaven  and  hell. 
Bull-feafts  are  likewife  held  here  : the  amphitheatre 
is  capable  of  containing  eleven  thoui'and  fpefta- 
tors. 

In  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  is  an  unfinifhed 
painting  of  Murello,  in  executing  which  it  is  faid 
he  fell  from  the  fcaffold  and  lofc  his  life. 

In  i 59b  this  city  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Euglijh , commanded  by  the  earl  of  Fjpx,  but  was 
again  rebuilt  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1702  the  Eng/i/h 
under  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  George  Rooke 
made  another  attempt  upon  it,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs. 

Yaft  fwarms  of  rats  run  about  the  flreets  in  the 
nights,  attracted  by  the  filth  which  is  thrown  out. 
The  oyders  taken  here  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year 
are  rank  poifon.  Swinburne,  I.  337,  352. 

Algeziras  is  at  prelent  a poor  old  town  in  the 
Straits,  and  has  a decayed  harbour,  with  only  a few 
fhattered  houfes.  Here  the  Moors  firft  landed,  and 
held  the  place  almod  feven  hundred  years. 

Between  the  mountain  and  promontory,  near  Al- 
geziras, and  the  mountain  on  which  Gibraltar  (lands, 
is  a bay.  The  lad-mentioned  mountain  is  a high 
and  deep  rock,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a low  neck 
of  land  about  four  hundred  yards  broad,  bounded  to 
the  wed  by  the  above  bay,  and  to  the  ead  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  this  rock  is  of  an  uncommon 
height,  and  almod  perpendicular;  yet  towards  the 
bay,  or  on  the  wed  fide,  the  afeent  is  not  fo  difficult. 
It  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  parts,  between  which  the 
fea  flows,  and  its  capes  are  defended  by  walls,  bul- 
warks, and  towers.  The  mountain  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Calpe , according  to  Bul'ching,  lies 
directly  oppofite  to  Ceuta , in  Africa , and  is  alio  called 
Sierra  Xuniera  and  Sierra  ale  las  Mona,  or  the  Apes 
Hill : but  was  formerly  named  Abyla.  Thele  two 
mountains  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  celebrated 
pillars  of  Hercules. 


To  the  wed  ward,  at  the  foot  of  the  fird  moun- 
tain, toward  the  bay,  lies  Gibraltar,  called  by 
the  Moors  Gibel-Tarif,  or  'Faricf  that  is,  Mount  Tarif, 
or  Taric,  from  the  name  of  aMoorifh  general.  Dr. 
Maficdvne’s  tables  place  it  in  36°  5’N.  latitude,  and 
50  22'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  not  fo 
confiderable  either  for  its  extent  or  beauty,  as  for  its 
ilrength  and  dtuation,  which  render  it  one  of  the 
keys  to  Spain  ; and  what  is  dili  of  more  confequence, 
the  key  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.  Exclufive 
of  Europeans  of  mod  nations,  here  are  Jews,  Turks, 
and  Moors,  who  are  all  permitted  to  enjoy  a free 
trade.  “ This  fpot,”  fays  Mr.  Swinburne,  “maybe 
called  the  paradife  of  the  Jews,  for  here  they  feem 
to  he  at  home,  carry  on  a great  retail  trade,  and 
fupply  the  garrifon  with  many  common  articles  of 
confumption.  They  are  Barbary  Jews,  a comely 
race  of  men,  and  much  better  featured  than  their 
Portugucfe  and  German  brethren.  iheir  drefis  differs 
from  that  of  the  common  Moors  in  nothing  but  the 
cap,  which  the  latter  wear  red,  the  Jews  black  ; 
though  here  they  frequently  venture  to  put  on  red 
ones.”  Travels,  I.  371.  All  religions  feem  wel- 
come to  this  town,  and  meet  without  animofity,  as 
on  fome  neutral  ground.  The  pried  of  the  Spanijh 
church  here  has  ample  emoluments,  befide  which,  he 
receives  from  the  Engljh  government  a ftipend  of 
£.$o  per  annum.  Swinburne.  The  harbour  is  form- 
ed by  a mole,  which  is  well  fortified,  and  planted 
with  guns.  It  is  acceffible  only  on  the  land  fide  by  a 
narrow  paflage  between  the  rock  and  the  fea;  but 
that  is  walled  and  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature, 
being  there  fo  inclofed  by  high  deep  hills,  as  to  be 
almod  inaccedible  that  way.  It  has  but  two  gates 
on  that  fide,  and  as  many  toward  the  fea.  Acrofs 
this  idhmus  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a fortified  line, 
chiefiy  with  a view  to  prevent  the  garrifon  of  Gibral- 
tar having  any  intercourfe  with  the  country  behind 
them.  The  top  of  the  rock  is  a plain,  that  affords 
a profpeft  of  the  fea  on  each  fide  the  drait,  and  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Barbary,  Fez,  and  Morocco;  befide  the 
cities  of  Seville  and  Granada,  in  Spain  ; for  the  drait 
is  here  only  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  twenty- 
four  in  length.  There  is  always  a drong  current 
running  through  it  from  the  ocean  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  is,  however,  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits  ; and  as  the  rock  is 
lcarcely  covered  with  any  earth,  all  provifions  are 
obtained  either  from  England  or  from  Ceuta  on  the 
oppofite  coad  of  Barbary. 

On  the  ead  lide  of  the  rock,  in  the  mod  broken 
part  of  it,  is  a dratum  of  bones,  of  all  fizes,  belong- 
ing to  various  animals  and  fowls,  encafed  in  an 
incrudation  of  a reddifli  calcareous  crydallization 
about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  the  late 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  affided  by  his  brother, 
difeovered  to  be  produced  by  water  which  palled 
through  the  cavern  in  which  the  bones  were  lodged, 
which  bones  were  not  in  any  other  fenle  pe- 
trified, 
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trifled.  Swinburne,  I.  373.  Philof.  Tranf.  for  the 
year  177 e. 

This  fortrefs  was  taken  in  1704,  in  two  days,  by 
a combined  fleet  of  Engli/b  and  Dutch  fhips  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Rooke  : in  the  lame 
year  the  Spaniards  attempted  its  recovery,  at  which 
time  it  Rood  out  a memorable  fiege,  when  between 
four  and  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  having  crept  up 
the  rock  that  covers  the  town,  were  the  next  morn- 
ing precipitated  headlong;  after  which  it  was  ceded 
to  the  Engli/h  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht , in  1713.  The 
Spaniards  again  made  an  attempt  in  the  year  1727, 
with  a powerful  army  ; but  were  at  laft  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege,  after  lying  before  it  feveral  months, 
and  even  endeavouring  to  blow  up  the  rock,  which 
they  found  to  be  impracticable.  But  the  blockade 
and  fiege  which  it  fuftained  for  near  four  years,  from 
1779  to  1783,  will  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
moil:  remarkable  events  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope. The  garrifon  at  firft  conlifted  of  5,382  men, 
one-fourth  of  which  were  Hanoverians.  Drinkwa- 
ter’s  Account  of  the  Siege.  A new-raifed  regiment, 
called  “ the  Manchejler  volunteers,”  was  initiated  in 
arms  by  this  fevere  fervice.  The  garrifon  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fiege  was  confiderably  augmented. 
The  combined  army  of  France  and  Spam , command- 
ed by  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  confided  of  upward  of 
30,000  men,  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  place  by  fa- 
mine were  thrice  baffled  by  relief  fent  from  England. 
The  firft  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  in  its  way  thither  defeated  a Spanijh. 
fleet,  and  brought  in  its  Admiral  a prifoner  to  the 
fortrefs.  ■ The  arrival  of  the  fecond  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Darbey,  caufed  the  Spaniards 
to  diretfl  a dreadful  cannonading  againft  the  town, 
which  they  fet  on  fire  in  many  places,  and  nearly 
deftroyed.  The  third  fuccour  thrown  in  was  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Howe.  By  a Tally  which  the 
befieged  made,  all  the  outer  batteries,  which  the  Spa- 
niards  had  ereCted  on  the  ifthmus,  were  entirely  de- 
ftroyed, together  with  a very  confiderable  magazine, 
whilft  very  little  lofs  was  fuftained  on  the  part  of  the 
aflailants.  In  performing  this  important  fervice,  two 
regiments,  the  one  Hanoverian  and  the  other  Britijh , 
were  engaged,  which  twenty-two  years  before  had 
fought  by  each  other’s  fide  at  the  battle  of  Minden . 
Drinkwater,  p.  205. 

Such  was  the  folicitude  of  the  Spanijh  monarch  to 
poflefs  himfelf  of  this  place,  that  a plan  was  adopted 
at  Madrid  to  conftruCC  ten  floating-batteries,  com- 
pofed  of  vaft  timbers  of  mahogany  and  cedar,  on 
fuch  a principle  as  was  fuppofed  to  render  them  im- 
penetrable by  any  ball.  A variety  of  precautions  were 
ufed  to  fecure  them  from  every  kind  of  aflault,  and 
to  render  them  capable  of  pouring  deftruCtion  on  an 
enemy  in  the  moft  tremendous  manner.  On  the 
13th  of  September  1782,  this  unexampled  and  dread- 
ful attack  was  made.  The  brave  and  able  governor 
called  forth  every  exertion  of  the  garrifon  to  repel 
it,  and  for  this  purpofe  prepared  an  immenfe  num- 
ber of  red-hot  balls,  which  were  difcharged  with 
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fuch  fkill  and  effeCt  upon  thefe  batteries,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  works,  that  neither  their  immenfe  foli- 
dity,  nor  the  various  contrivances  ufed  in  their  con- 
ftruCtion  to  repel  balls,  were  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pofe. They  took  fire,  became  unmanageable,  and 
involved  the  devoted  wretches  who  had  embarked  in 
them,  in  deftrudtion  either  by  fire  or  water.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Spanifls  batteries  on  land  difcharged 
fhowers  of  fhot  and  fhells.  Four  hundred  pieces  of 
the  heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment, an  inftance  which  has  fcarcely  occurred  in  any 
fiege  fince  the  invention  of  thofe  wonderful  engines 
of  deftruftion.  Drinkwater,  289.  From  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  garrifon  were  difcharged  upwards  of 
8,300  rounds,  more  than  half  of  which  were  red- 
hot  fhot.  In  the  attack  by  fea,  Captain  Curtis,  who 
who  commanded  the  gun-boats  which  were  deftined 
to  annoy  the  Spanijh  fhips,  performed  very  fignal 
fervice  ; and  when  the  enemy  was  totally  defeated, 
the  generous  humanity  of  the  viCtors  was  as  con- 
fpicuous  in  faving  the  lives  of  their  vanquifhed  ene- 
mies, even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own,  as  their  bra- 
very and  conduCt  had  been  in  the  aCtion.  About  a 
month  after  this  dreadfully  glorious-day,  Lord  Howe 
brought  relief,  though  oppofed  by  a fuperior  fleet  •„ 
and  the  general  peace,  which  foon  after  followed,  put 
an  end  to  the  fufterings  and  perils  of  the  brave  gar- 
rilon.  For  the  fignal  fervice  performed  by  General 
Elliot,  the  governor,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament;  and  his  fovereign,  after  inveft- 
ing  him  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  created  him  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Heathfeld  of 
Gibraltar , .with  licence  to  bear  the  arms  of  Gibraltar , 
as  an  honourable  augmentation  to  his  family  arms. — 
Had  the  immenfe  fums  and  large  army,  which  were 
fo  ineffectually  wafted  before  Gibraltar , been  employ- 
ed in  making  a defcent  on  England , whilft  (he  alone 
maintained  a war  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
againft  France , Spain , Holland,  and  America , the  con- 
fequences  might  have  been  deciiively  fatal. 

Cordova,  the  next  kingdom  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalujia , though  much  fmaller  than  that  of 
Seville,  is  equal  to  it  in  fertility. 

The  city  of  Cordova,  its  capital,  has  been  famous 
for  its  leather;  whence  the  Engtijh  word  cordwain, 
from  Cordovan.  There  is  alfo  a confiderable  filk 
manufacture  carried  on  here.  Dalrvmple’s  Travels, 
P*  J9- 

The  kingdom  of  Jean  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  three 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Andahfa.  The 
principal  city  bears  the  fame  name. 

SECT.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Balearic  Iflands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  IvrcA 
and  Formentera.  Their  Hiftory,  Situation,  Ex- 
tent, Produce,  Inhabit  ants,  and  principal  Towns. 

THE  four  iflands  of  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Ivica,  and  Formentera , formerly  compofed  the  king- 
dom of  Majorca . Thele  iflands  are  fituated  to  the 
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ibuth-caft  of  Spain  ; yet  it  is  not  known  by  whom 
they  were  originally  inhabited  ; but  Strabo  mentions 
a colony  of  Greeks,  who  fettled  there  from  the  ille  of 
K'oa'es.  Afterward  the  Carthaginians  became  mailers 
of  them,  but  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
d‘th  century  the  Vandals  poflefled  themfelvesof  thefe 
feveral  iflands,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  and 
beginning  of  the  ninth  centuries  they  were  difiodged 
by  the  Moors,  who,  after  a much  fhorter  poflefiion, 
were  expelled  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne  ; but  the 
Moors  foon  recovered  them,  and  had  their  particular 
kins  over  them.  Numerous  wars  were  carried  on  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  Catalonians , with  various  fuccefs, 
till  toward  the  conclufion  of  the  year  1229,  James  I. 
king  of  Armgon,  difpofiefled  them  of  all  the  ifland  of 
Majorca  : in  1232  he  alfo  reduced  Minorca,  and  in 
1234  Ivica  ; and  thus  the  whole  kingdom  of  Majorca 
became  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon. 

Thefe  four  iflands,  with  the  fmaller  ones  lying; 
near  them,  were  by  the  -ancients  divided  into  the 
Balearic  and  Pithy/ fe.  The  former  are  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  which,  with  fome  fmaller  iflands,  were 
termed  by  the  Latins  Baleares,  and  by  the  Greeks  Ba- 
lea/ides,  which  fignify  the  iflands  of  Slingers,  the  in- 
habitants excelling  in  the  dexterous  ufe  of  the  fling,  as 
the  Minorcans  do  to  this  day. 

Mallorca,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  foreigners, 
Majorca,  is  fituated  about  eighty  miles  fouth  of  the 
Spanijh  coaft,  and  is  the  larged  of  thefe  iflands,  it 
being  about  lixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty-live  in 
breadth.  It  has  four  chief  capes,  which  lie  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  •,  thefe  are,  Pedra  on  the  eaft, 
Palermo  on  the  weft,  Salinas  on  the  fouth,  and  For- 
menlella,  -or  St.  Vincent,,  on  the  north.  It  has  feveral 
good  harbours. 

Majorca,  the  ancient  Palma,  is  the  capital,  feated, 
according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Tables,  in  39°  35  N. 
latitude,  and  20  30'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. — 
It  has  an  univerfity,  and. a. court  of  inquilition.  The 
inhabitants  are  computed  at  about  ten  thoufand.  This 
city  was  taken  by  the  Englijh  in  1-7,0 6,  and  re-taken  in 
1713.  Round  Majorca  are  a conliderable  number  of 
final  1 iflands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Dragonera  ; it 
is  uninhabited,  and  only  produces  an  edible  bird  of 
prey  called  a Spaniard.  It  has,  however,  a fortrefs 
on  a hill  called  Mount  Popia. 

Minorca  is  a conliderable  ifland  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca.  It  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  is  chiefly  va- 
lued for  its  excellent  harbour  of  Port  Mahon.  The 
fouth  fhore  of  the  ifland  is  fmooth,  but  toward  the 
north  the  fhore  is  very  rugged.  It  may  in  general  be 
considered  as  a mountainous  fpot,  with  fome  fruitful 
valleys.  The  fea  has  fo  withdrawn  from  this  ifland, 
that  near  the  harbour  are  feveral  new  flats,  which  are 
turned  into  garden  grounds.  The  air  is  moift  ; the 
heat  in  Farenheif’s  thermometer,  placed  in  the  fun, 
rifes  only  to  an  hundred  and  two  degrees,  and  is  con- 
fequently  not  very  intenfe*,  nor  is  the  quickfilver 
known  to  fink  very  often  under  forty-one,  which  is 
fhort  of  the  freezing  point.  The  foil  cannot  be  ex- 


tolled for  its  fertility  ; befules,  the  water  being  hard, 
nephritic  diforders  are  common  here.  The  hedge- 
hog is  looked  upon  as  a venomous  animal  in  this 
ifland,  being  fuppofcd  to  corrupt  the  water,  particu- 
larly in  rutting- time,  in  the  fpring.  One  ofthe  moft 
profitable  commodities  of  the  country  is  fait,  which 
the  fun  prepares  in  cavities  between  the  rocks.  Some 
of  the  wine  is  excellent,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid 
to  have  fold  to  the  Engljh  as  much  of  it  as  amounted 
annually  to  twenty-feven  thoufand  pounds  fterling. — 
Here  is  great  plenty  of  fifli,  particularly  of  wilks, 
which  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  commonality  in 
Lent.  Rabbits  are  to  be  met  with  here  in  great 
plenty;  here  are  alfo  wool,  honey,  wax,  and  capers, 
which  la  ft  grow  upon  the  walls  ; but  thefe,  as  well  as 
olives  and  cotton,  are  alfo  cultivated  in  plantations.— 
The  palm  trees  here  bear  no  fruit.  The  opuntia  is 
very  common,  and  plentifully  eaten,  as  are  alfo  acorns: 
and  the  myrtles,  which  abound  here,  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  tanners.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are 
obliged  to  import  their  chief  neceffaries,  as  corn,  beef, 
brandy,  tobacco,  linen,  fluffs,  book‘d  relics,  and 
Agnus  Deis  ; and  all  thefe  together  are  faid  to  ftand 
them  in  no  lels  a fum  every  year  than  feventv-one 
thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  fterling. 

The  natives  live  chiefly  on  vegetables,  love  dancing, 
and  have  fuch  a turn  for  poetry,  that  the  verv  pea- 
fants  challenge  each  other  to  trials  of  their  poetic  ge- 
nius. They  are  very  dexterous  with  their  flings,  and 
with  them  command  their  cattle;  but  as  they  are  far 
from  being  induftrious,  they  neglect  many  advantages 
they  might  enjoy  by  hufbandry  and  trade.  The 
houfes  on  the  ifland  are  computed  at  about  three  thou- 
fand and  eighty-nine,  though  the  inhabitants  are  faid 
to  amount  to  twenty-feventhoufand. 

The  Englijh  took  this  ifland  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1708,  the  fleet  being  commanded  by  Sir  John  Leake, 
and  the  army,  amounting  to  two  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred men,  by  lieutenant  general  Stanhope.  It  held 
out  only  two  days.  It  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ; hut  was  invaded  by  the 
French  in  17 56,  when,  after  -a  very  brave  refiftance 
under  genera!  Blakeney,  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to 
furrender,  the  French  having  inverted  Fort  St.  Philip 
with  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  well  provided 
with  all  military  ftores  ; but  it  was  again  reftored  to 
the  Englijh  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  i 763.  In  Atiguji 
1781,  the  duke  de  Crillon  made  a defcent  on  the 
ifland,  with  an  arrny  compofed  of  French  and  Spaniards. 4 
amounting  to  fourteen  thoufand  men,  having  a hun- 
dred and  nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  thirty-fix  mortars. 
General  Murray  defended  fort  St.  Philip  with  a gar- 
rifon of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  but  the  fcurvy 
having,  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  five  months,  made 
dreadful  ravages  among  them,  and  near  one  half  of 
the  garrifon  being  confined  in  the  hofpital,  he  was 
compelled  to  furrender  the  place  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary 1782.  It  was  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  4th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  The  principal  places 
in  the  ifland  are  the  following  : 
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Port  Mahon  is  defended  by  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip, 
and  by  works  of  great  ftrength  cut  in  the  rocks,  on 
account  of  its  being  efteemed  one  of  the  mold  com- 
modious harbours  in  Europe.  Its  entrance  is  indeed 
fomewhat  difficult,  from  the  feveral  rocks  within  it; 
but  on  the  infide  it  is  landlocked,  and  perfe&ly  fecure 
from  tempefts.  Near  it  lies  the  little  trading  town  of 
Mahon , from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  This  town 
gives  the  title  of  vifeount  to  the  earl  of  Stanhope. 

Citadella,  the  capital  of  the  whole  ifland,  and 
the  feat  of  the  governor,  is  fortified,  and  confifts  of 
about  fix  hundred  houfes. 

The  ifland  of  Ivica,  or  Yvica,  the  ancient  Ebufus, 
lies  fifty-fix  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  ifland  of 
Majorca,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  four 
broad.  The  foil  is  not  unfruitful;  but  is  little  culti- 


vated, moft  of  the  inhabitants  being  taken  up  with 
the  fait  trade,  as  being  moft  profitable.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  yet,  beiides  pines,  ptoduces  fruit-trees 
of  various  kinds.  Ivica,  the  capital,  is  fortified  in  the 
modern  manner ; but  is  much  dwindled  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans. — 
It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  from  whom  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  royal  audience  at  Majorca. 

Formentera,  the  ancient  Ophitfa  and  Colluharia , 
or  the  Adder-ijland,  was  formerly  well  inhabited,  but 
at  prefent  is  forfaken  and  defert,  which  is  owing  to 
the  African  corfairs,  who  are  continually  fwarming 
about  it.  The  ifland  contains  fome  harbours,  and 
good  anchoring-places  : but  the  only  animal  to  be  feea 
there  is  a kind  of  wild  afs. 


C H A P.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  PORTUGAL. 


SECT.  I. 

lis  Name,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  Produce, 
and  Rivers. 

THIS  country  was  formerly  called  Lufitania ; 
but  its  boundaries  were  then  different  from  thofe  it 
has  at  prefent.  The  name  of  Portugal  is  by  fome 
thought  to  arife  from  Pcrtus  Callus,  or  Partus  Gallo- 
rum,  becaufe  a multitude  of  French  came  to  the  city 
of  Porte,  on  the  river  Duero,  in  order  to  alfift:  the 
Chriftians  againft  the  Moors,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  century:  but  the  more  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  derived  from  a town  on  the  river  Duero , by 
the  ancients  called  Cale  ; but  by  the  moderns  changed 
to  G.y.i:  oppofite  to  this  place  anew  town,  with  a 
harbeur,  was  built  by  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pdrtuale,  or  the  port  of  Cale,  which,  hy  its 
uninterrupted  profperity,  proved  the  origin  of  the 
prefent  flourifhing  city  of  Porto;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try from  lienee  received  the  name  of  Portugal. 

1 his  kingdom,  which  is  the  moft  weftern  in  Europe, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  Spanijh  province  of 
G alii  da  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Leon,  Tijlra- 
madura,  and  Andalufiu  ; and  on  the  fouth  and  weft 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; extending  from  36°  50'  to  420 
3 N.  latitude,  and  between  70  and  1 o°  W.  longitude 
trom  I ondon.  Its  length  from  Valeria,  the  moft  nor- 
Vol.  II. 


them  town  in  it,  to  Sagres,  the  moft  fouthern,  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent  is,  about  three  hundred  and  ten  miles  ; 
and  its  greateft  breadth,  from  Peniche,  a fea-port  in 
EJlramadura,  to  Salvaterra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
is  a hundred  and  twelve. 

The  climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  Spain, 
though  it  is  a little  different  in  the  feveral  provinces. 
The  northern  parts  feel  a kind  of  painful  cold  in  win- 
ter, though  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rains  which 
fall  at  that  feafon,  and  in  the  fouthern,  the  fummer 
heats  are  very  great.  However,  both  winter  and 
fummer  are  very  fupportable  ; for  cooling  fea-breezes 
during  the  latter  refrefii  the  country,  and  the  feafon 
of  fpring  is  extremely  delightful. 

The  country  is  in  many  parts  mountainous,  and 
thefe  mountains  contain  the  ores  of  filver,  copper, 
tin,  and  iron  ; but  the  Portuguefe  being  fupplied  with 
metals  from  their  poffeffions  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  particularly  with  abundance  of  gold  from 
South  America,  no  mines  are  worked  in  their  own 
country.  Gems  of  all  kinds,  as  turquoifes  and  hya- 
cinths, are  alfo  found  in  the  mountains;  and  particu- 
larly a beautiful  variegated  marble,  with  many  other 
curious  fulfils  of  the  Lapidary  kind,  of  which  feveral 
fort-s  of  work  are  made  : here  are  alfo  very  good  mill- 
ftones  ; and  on  the  hill  of  Alcantara , not  far  from 
Lijhon,  is  a remarkable  mine  of  faltpetre. 
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Though  the  foil  is  very  fruitful,  agriculture  is  fo 
much  neglected,  that  above  half  the  country  lies  wafte, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  a great  part  of 
their  corn  bv  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  have  Indian 
corn  from  Africa.  Portugal,  however,  abounds  in  ex- 
cellent wine  and  oil:  the  greateft  part  of  the  latter  is 
made  in  the  province  of  Aleutejo , for  the  olive-trees 
thrive  better  here,  near  the  fea,  than  up  in  the  coun- 
try. Here  are  alfo  abundance  of  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  pomegranates,  raifins,  almonds,  cheftnuts,  and 
other  fruit.  It  produces  great  plenty  of  fine  honey, 
and  confequently  of  wax. 

Ail  tire  great  rivers  of  Portugal  have  their  fources 
in  Spain.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  Minho , the 
Luna , or  Lethe,  the  Duero,  the  Tajo,  or  Tagus,  the 
large!!;  river  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Guadiana , with 
the  Cavado  ; which  laft  rifes  in  the  mountains  of 
Trazos,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  below  Bar- 
■celos. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Manners,  Cuftoms,  Perfons,  Drefs,  Houfes,  Fur- 
niture, Diverfions,  Method  o/" Travelling,  Religion, 

&c.  of  the  Portuguese. 

EMANUEL  de  Farca,  a Portuguefe  writer, 
defcribing  his  countrymen,  fays,  “ The  nobility  think 
“ themfelves  gods,  and  require  a fort  of  adoration  ; 
11  the  gentry  afpire  to  equal  them  •,  and  the  common 
“ people  difdain  to  be  thought  inferior  to  either.” — 
This  pride  is  the  charatfterift ic  both  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe ; but  this  is  far  from  being  the  word 
part  of  their  character,  for  it  is  become  a proverb, 
that  a Spaniard,  ftript  of  all  his  good  qualities,  makes 
a perfect  Portuguefe.  Indeed  they  are  generally  cha- 
racferifed  as  being  cruel,  treacherous,  malicious,  and 
revengeful,  both  to  one  another  and  to  ftrangers; 
crafty  in  their  dealings,  and  the  meaner  fort  adclified 
to  thieving.  But  to  this  general  character  there  are 
many  noble  exceptions. 

The  Portuguefe  ladies  are  fmall  in  ftature,  with  a 
complexion  pretty  much  upon  the  olive  •,  their  fea- 
tures delicate  ; but  their  vilage  thin  : their  hair  is 
black  and  tinning,  and  their  eyes  fparkling  ; nor  do 
they  want  a good  fhare  of  wit.  They  wear  about 
their  necks  a broad  laced  tucker,  and  inffead  of  a gir- 
dle tie  a firing  of  medals  or  relics,  or  perhaps  the  cord 
of  forne  religious  order,  about  their  waift,  the  ends  of 
which  reach  down  to  the  ground.  Acrofs  the  top 
of  their  ftays  they  have  a kind  of  breaft-plate  of  dia- 
monds, from  whence  there  hangs  a chain  of  pearls, 
©r  ten  or  twelve  knots  of  diamonds.  They  have  like- 
wife  bracelets,  rings,  and  pendants,  in  abundance, 
but  no  necklaces.  In  their  hair  they  wear  a variety 
cf  precious  ftone  , fometimes  in  the  form  of  artificial 
b tterllies,  or  other  iufefls  ; fometimes  thev  adorn 
their  hair  with  ribbons  and  feathers  of  various  co- 
lours, and,  i ke  the  ladies  of  Tufcany  and  other  parts 
oc  Italy,  deck  themfelves  with  many  artificial  flowers. 
Wh-er:  they  g abroad,  they  throw  a veil  over  all,  and 


women  who  are  advanced  in  years  wear  a fine  coif 
over  their  hair  : but  many  of  the  young  ladies  have 
none. 

The  Portuguefe  gentlemen  commonly  wear  black, 
and  thole  cf  the  court  frequently  follow  the  French 
falhions. 

They  drefs  their  children  here  in  the  mofi  abfurd 
manner  ; a little  girl  is  decked  out  with  an  enormous 
toupee,  and  a little  boy  will  be  diftinguifhed  by  a 
long  fword  by  his  fide;  thus  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  dwarfifh  men  and  women.  Baretti’s  Travels, 
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The  floors  and  ceilings  of  their  houfes  are  formed 
of  a plain  white  plafter,  that  looks  like  polilhed  mar- 
ble. They  change  their  furniture  and  apartments  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  of  the  year ; and  upon  the  lower 
floors  of  their  fummer  apartments  they  ufiially  throw 
water  every  morning,  which  loon  dries  up,  and  leaves 
a refrefhing  coolnefs.  Upon  thefe  floors  they  fpread 
fine  mats,  and  cover  the  walls  with  them  chair  high  ; 
above  thefe  are  hung  pi&ures  and  looking-glafles,  and 
all  round  the  rooms  of  the  ladies  apartments,  cufhions 
of  filk  or  velvet  are  laid  upon  the  mats,  which  they 
fit  upon  crofs-legged,  as  hath  been  already  obferved 
with  refpeft  to  the  Spanifb  ladies.  Between  thefe 
cufhions  are  fine  tables  and  cabinets,  and,  at  certain 
diftances,  vafes  of  lilver,  in  which  are  orange  or  jeffa- 
mine  trees,  and  in  their  windows  they  have  frames  of 
ftraw  work,  to  keep  out  the  fcorching  beams  of  the 
fun. 

In  the  upper  apartments  the  hangings,  cabinets, 
looking-glafles,  paintings,  and  plate,  are  extremely 
rich,  and  the  floors  are  frequently  covered  with  Tur- 
key carpets.  In  winter  the  beds  and  hangings  are  of 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  or  filver  lace;  but  in  fum- 
mer they  uie  no  curtains,  except  very  thin  ones,  made 
of  gauze,  or  feme  other  flight  fluff,  to  keep  out  the 
gnats 

Veffels  of  copper,  tin,  or  pewter,  are  laid  to  be 
never  feen  in  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  quality,  where 
they  only  ufe  filver,  or  earthen-ware,  and  have  many 
dozens  of  filver  plates,  and  a great  number  of  difiies 
of  the  fame  metal,  with  other  utenfils  in  proportion. 
But  amidft  all  this  wealth  the  bad  oeconomy  of  the 
grandees  is  fcarce  credible,  and  reduces  them  to  a 
necefiitous  condition,  even  while  they  make  this  glit- 
tering appearance. 

The  houfes  of  the  nobility  are  crowded  with  do- 
mefiics ; but  their  wages  are  very  low,  they  having 
onlv  eight  pence  or  ten  pence  per  day  to  purchafe  diet, 
clothes,  and  every  other  neceffary  ; and  a gentleman 
belonging  to  a grandee  has  only  about  fifteen  crowns  a 
month,  though  he  is  obliged  to  drefs  in  velvet  in  win- 
ter, and  in  filk  in  fummer.  Indeed  the  fervants  lay 
out  the  greatefi  part  of  their  falaries  in  clothes,  living 
upon  onions,  peafe,  beans,  and  other  pulfe.  One 
reafon  of  the  Portuguefe  nobility  having  fuch  a num- 
ber of  fervants  is,  a cuflom  which  prevails  among 
them  of  keeping  all  in  their  pay  who  have  ferved  their 
anceftors  ; fo  that  forne  of  the  grandees  have  four  or 
five  hundred  of  both  lexes,  the  greateft  part  of  whom 
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are  merely  for  fliotv,  and  feldom  appear  but  on  days 
of  ceremony. 

The  quality,  befides  their  ordinary  fervants,  retain 
abundance  of  dwarfs  of  both  fexes,  who  are  dreiTed 
as  fine  as  pofiible  ; they  have  alio  a numerous  rerinue 
of  flaves  who  are  Moors,  and  are  valued  at  four  or 
five  hundred  crowns  apiece.  Over  thefe  they  had  for- 
merly the  power  of  life  and  death  ; but  at  prefent  the 
government  will  not  permit  their  killing  them. — 
Where  two  flaves  marry,  their  children  are  flaves  ; 
but  if  a freeman  marries  a flave,  the  children  are  free. 
Thefe  flaves  are  their  belt  fervants,  for  the  others 
will  fometimes  pride  themfelves  on  having  as  good 
blood  as  their  mafters.  The  very  beggars  rather  de- 
mand than  fupplicate  an  alms,  alleging  their  being 
defeended  from  old  ChriiHans  ; and  if  you  give  them 
no  money,  they  muff  be  difmiffed  with  a compliment, 
upon  which  they  go  away  contented. 

The  food  of  the  Portuguefe  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are  equally  j’ober  and 
abftemious.  The  men  mix  water  with  their  wine, 
and  the  women  generally  drink  water  only.  It  is 
cuftomarv  with  the  Portuguefe  to  betake  themfelves 
to  fletp  about  noon,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  to 
tranfacl  moft  of  their  buiinefs  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  or  even  at  night. 

The  favourite  diverfton  of  the  Portuguefe,  like  that 
of  the  Spaniards  is,  the  bull-feafts,  or  bull-hunting, 
which  are  generally  exhibited  on  Sunday  afternoon,  in 
a capacious  amphitheatre  about  four  miles  from  Lifbon , 
at  a place  called  Catupo  Pequeno.  The  king,  royal  fa- 
mily, and  court  of  Portugal,  are  frequently  prefent 
on  thefe  occafions.  This  inhuman  diverfion  isfo  far 
from  being  difeountenanced  by  the  clergy,  that  great 
numbers  ot  priefts  and  friars  are  conftantly  to  be  ften 
among  the  fuectators.  Baretti’s  Travels,  I.  130. 

The  Portuguefe  language  is  a compound  of  the  Spa- 
iiijh,  Latin,  Moorifh,  and  French. 

The  Portuguefe , like  the  Spaniards,  believe  that 
the  gofpel  was  made  known  to  them  by  the  anoftle 
James  the  elder  : in  their  religious  notions  they  are 
the  moft  bigotted  Papifts  ; but  though  the  eXercife  of 
the  Jewifh  religion  be  prohibited,  by  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  kingdom,  yet  all  authors  agree,  that 
great  numbers  of  concealed  Jews  ftill  remain  among 
the  Portuguefe , and  thefe  too  among  the  nobility,  bi- 
fhops,  prebends,  monks,  nuns,  and  the  very  inqui- 
fitors  themfelves  : thde,  when  dilcovered,  efcape  to 
Fngland  and  Holland , and  there  openly  profefs  Juda- 
ifm.  The  inquifition,  which  was  introduced  by  king 
John  III  and  has  fince  been  fet  up  in  all  the  Portu- 
guefe dominions,  except  Brazil,  is  very  active  both  in 
detecting  fuch,  and  thofe  they  call  heretics,  and  no 
lefs  rigorous  in  punifhing  them.  Impious,  cruel,  and 
inhuman  as  this  tribunal  is,  yet  its  feftivals  or  folemn 
burnings,  called  auto  da  fe,  or  the  aft  of  faith,  ufed 
to  afford  the  higheft  delight  to  the  infernal  bigots, 
who,  while  their  fellow  creatures,  the  fuppofed  here- 
tics, were  burning  in  the  flames,  cried  aloud,  “ Oh, 
what  great  goodnefs ! Praifed  be  the  holy  office  !” 
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King  John  IV.  in  fome  meafure,  however,  curtail- 
ed the  power  of  the  inquifition,  commanding  that  all 
its  fentences  fhould  belaid  before  the  parliament,  ami 
that  the  accufed  Ihould  be  allowed  counfel  for  mak- 
ing their  defence  ; and  enacted,  that  oniy  blalphemy, 
fodomy,  herefy,  forcery,  pagan  cuftoms,  and  the 
converfion  of  the  Jews,  fhould  come  under  their 
cognizance.  Notwithftanding  this  terrific  inftitution, 
great  numbers  of  Protefiants,  particularly  Englijh, 
live  in  Portugal,  and  openly  profefs  their  religion  un- 
molefted.  During  the  laft  thirty  years  (from  1787) 
the  fentence  of  the  inquifition  has  adjudged  no  one 
to  death,  except  the  unfortunate  Mabgrida. 

To  be  an  ancient  Chriftian,  or  in  other  words  of 
an  ancient  Chriftian  race,  is  efteemed  in  Portugal  a 
very  high  degree  of  pre-eminence,  and  far  luperior 
to  what  they  cal!  a new  converted  Chriftian,  or  a half 
new  converted  Chriftian  ; by  which  laft  appellation 
they  mean  thofe  whofe  new  converted  anceftors  have 
married  the  ancient  Chriftians. 

The  number  of  convents  in  Portugal  is  faid  to 
amount  to  nine  hundred,  and  moft  of  them  are  very 
rich.  In  1773  ten  religious  houfes  were  fupprefled 
at  Lfbon,  and  many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Jefuits,  before  that  order  was  fupprefled, 
furpafied  alithe  other  orders  in  numbers  and  opulence. 

With  refpect  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  there  is  a patriarch 
cf  Lifoon,  who  muft  always  be  a cardinal,  and  of  the 
royal  family.  Next  to  him  are  three  archbithops, 
who  rank  with  marquifles,  and  the  firft  of  them  is 
the  archbifhop  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  the  king- 
dom, and  lord  fpiritual  and  temporal  of  his  city  and 
neighbouring  country.  The  bifhops  hold  the  rank 
cf  counts 

The  king  of  Portugal,  befides  the  nomination  of 
all  bifhops,  receives  a fourth  of  their  revenue  The 
pope  confirms  the  bifhops,  publifhes  his  bulls  in  the 
kingdom  without  the  king’s  previous  confent,  and,  by 
his  legate,  governs  the  clergy,  who,  with  refpect  t6 
taxes  and  contributions,  depend  on  him.  He  has 
alfo  the  gift  of  many  fmall  prebends. 

SECT.  III. 

The  State  of  Learning  and  Arts  ; with  the  Commerce, 
Meafures,  Weights,  and  Coin  of  Portugal. 

SOU  N D learning  and  liberal  fcience  are 
banifhed  Portugal  by  the  decretals  of  the  church; 
there  are  indeed  univerfities  at  Coimbra  and  Evora, 
and  at  Lijhon  is  a royal  academy  for  the  Portuguefe 
hiftory ; at  Santarene  is  an  academy  of  hiftory,  anti- 
quities, and  languages  ; and  at  St.  Thomas  an  acade- 
my of  fciences,  on  the  fame  footing  as  that  of  Paris  : 
but  all  attempts  to  diffufe  ufeful  knowledge  are  de- 
feated by  the  tyrannical  fway  of  fuperftition.  An 
Italian  capuchin,  in  1746,  publifhed  a work  in  the 
Portuguefe  tongue  on  the  true  method  of  ftudy,  ih 
four  volumes  quarto,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Icing 
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of  Portugal : therein  he  aflerted,  that  the  fchools  of 
this  country  are  places  of  retreat  for  thofe  errors 
which  by  Newton  and  Des  Cartes  were  driven  out  of 
the  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  according  to  him 
Galilaeo,  Des  Cartes,  Newton,  and  GafTendi,  are 
considered  in  Portugal  as  atheifts  and  heretics,  not  to 
be  mentioned  but  with  fome  marks  of  execration. 

The  PortugueJ'e  are  inattentive  both  to  the  cultivati- 
on of  their  lands,  and  to  manufactures  : they  carry 
on,  however,  a very  extenfive  foreign  trade ; but 
from  this  they  reap  little  profit,  being  obliged  to 
vend  not  only  their  own  produce,  but  all  the  mer- 
chandife  and  riches  brought  from  their  fettlements  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  efpecially  from  Ameri- 
ca, to  the  Europeans,  in  exchange  for  corn  and  ma- 
nufactured goods  of  all  kinds,  with  which  they  fup- 
ply  both  Portugal  and  its  pofleffions  abroad.  The 
chief  commodities  of  the  Portuguefe  coniift  of  im- 
ports from  their  own  colonies,  particularly  from  Bra- 
zil, as  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  fugars,  fpices,  drugs, 
ivory,  ebony,  brazil-wood,  hides,  gold,  pearls,  dia- 
monds, and  other  valuable  gems.  In  1755  anew 
trading  company  to  Grofpan  and  lVLaragnan,  in  South 
America,  was  eftablifhed  here,  and  foreign  merchants 
admitted  to  (hares. 

The  Portuguefe  (hips  ftldom  frequent  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  or  the  Levant,  their  voyages  ra- 
ther lying  to  the  coafts  of  Africa,  particularly  the 
Gold  Coajl,  whence  they  carry  negroes  to  Brazil,  and 
alfo  purchafe  fome  gold  and  ivory.  'They  likewife 
trade  to  their  Eajl-India  colonies  of  Goa , Din,  and 
Jllacao ; but  this  traffic,  though  once  very  Important, 
is  now  greatly  declined.  Brazil,  however,  is  ftill  a 
plentiful  treafury  to  Portugal , and  foreigners  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  all  commerce  with  that  country. 
From  hence  the  Portuguefe  were  ufed  to  carry  on  a 
coniiderable  clandeftine  traffic  with  the  Spaniards, 
which  chiefly  confided  in  the  exchange  of  gold  and 
filver;  but  this  kind  of  contraband  commerce  was 
effeflually  prevented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  1777 
wrefted  from  the  Portuguefe  their  fettlement  of  San 
Sacramento , on  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  means  of  which  a 
very  extenfive  communication  was  opened.  Soon 
after  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  refpec- 
tive  fettlements  fixed  by  mutual  confent. 

The  long  meafure  ufed  by  the  Portuguefe  confifts  of 
barros  and  cavidos  ; a hundred  barros  make  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty-four  cavidos,  or  one  hundred  ninety- 
five  and  a half  Hamburg  ells  j but  an  hundred  cavi- 
dos are  only  equal  to  fixty-one  barros,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  Hamburg  ells. 

Of  the  Portuguefe  weights,  we  (hall  only  mention 
the  arrobas  and  quintals.  In  Portugal,  an  arroba  is 
thirty-two  pounds,  and  a quintal  is  four  arrobas. 

All  fums  of  money  are  reckoned  in  Portugal  by 
reis  and  crul’adoes,  which  are  not  real,  but  only  ima- 
ginary coins-  The  gold  coins  of  Portugal  are  the 
double  moedas  of  one  pound  feven  [hillings  value, 
the  quarter  of  which  is  called  a millrei,  or  a thou- 


fand  reis,  and  has  therefore  the  number  of  one  thou- 
fand  marked  upon  it  ; and  the  Johns,  worth  three 
pounds  twelve  (hillings,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  fixteenths.  The  filver 
coins  are  the  vintain  of  twenty  reis  ; the  half  teef- 
toon  of  fifty,  and  the  whole  teeftoon  of  one  hun- 
dred. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Inhabitants  ^Portugal; 
a concife  Hijlory  of  that  Kingdom , the  prefent  Nobility, 
the  Pities  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood, the  Government,  public  Offices,  Courts  of 
Juftice,  Revenue,  and  Forces. 

WITHIN  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  are 
nineteen  cities,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven 
villages,  or  imaller  towns.  The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants may  be  pretty  nearly  computed,  as  lids  of 
all  the  parifhes  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  of  the  fouls  in  every  parifh, 
have  been  made;  and,  according  to  one  of  thefe 
lifts,  there  is  in  the  whole  kingdom,  3,344  parifhes, 
and  [,742,23°  (bills.  But  this  lift  does  not  include 
the  ecclefiaftics,  monks,  and  nuns,  who  amount  to 
about  300,000  ; lo  that  in  all  Portugal  there  may  be 
above  two  millions  of  people. 

Portugal  palled  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagi- 
nians into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  250  years  before 
Chrift,  and  the  emperor  Auguftus  made  it  a Roman 
province.  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry the  Alans,  and  afterward  the  Swabians  and  the 
Vifigoths,  fucceffively  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
this  country.  In  the  eighth  century  it  was  over-run 
by  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  but  was  gradually  wreft- 
ed from  them  by  the  Chriftians.  Henry  duke  of 
Burgundy,  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  eminent  fer- 
vices  again  ft  the  Moors,  Alphonfo  VI.  king  of  Cajlile , 
gave  him  his  daughter  Therefa  in  marriage,  created, 
him  earl  of  Portugal,  and  in  1110  left  him  that 
kingdom.  Alphonfo  Henriques,  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceftbr,  obtaining  a lignal  victory,  in  1136,  over  the 
Moors,  was  created  king  by  the  people  ; and  in  1 1 8 1 , 
at  an  afiembly  of  the  dates,  the  fucceffion  of  the 
crown  was  fettled.  Alphonfo  III.  added  Algrave  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  1 383  the  legitimate  male 
line  of  this  family  becoming  extinft  in  the  perfon  of 
Ferdinand,  John  I.  his  natural  fon,  was,  two  years 
after,  admitted  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  the 
Portuguefe  made  fettlements  in  Africa,  and  difcover- 
ed  the  illamls  of  Azores.  In  1482  his  great  grand- 
ion  John  II.  received  the  Jews  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to 
navigation  and  difeoveries.  Afterward,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Emanuel,  Vafco  de  Gama  dilcovered  a pal- 
fage  to  the  Eafl -Indies  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1500  Bruz  l was  dilcovered  by  DorrPedre 
Alvarez,  ami  the  Portuguefe  made  moft  valuable  dif- 
eoveries in  the  Eajl- Indies,  where  they  foon  erected 
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forts,  fubdued  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  at 
the  fame  time  carried  on  a bloody  war  in  Africa. 
The  power  of  Portugal  was  then  at  its  height  ; and 
in  '580,  on  the  deceafe  of  Henry  the  Cardinal,  the 
male  line  of  the  royal  family  became  extindl,  and  the 
fucceeding  year  the  kingdom  was  fubdued  by  Spain. 
The  - Portuguefe  now  loft  moft  of  the  advantages  they 
had  obtained  under  their  own  monarchs ; their  pof- 
feflions  in  the  Eaf -Indies,  in  Brazil , and  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  were  neglected,  and  many  of  them  wreft- 
ed  from  them  by  the  new  republic  of  Holland,  and 
by  the  other  maritime  powers,  while  at  home  the 
Portuguefe  were  much  oppreffed  ; but  in  164c  they 
/hook  off  the  Spatijh  yoke,  by  electing  John  duke 
of  B~  aganza  for  their  king.  This  prince,  who  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  John  IV.  drove  the  Dutch  out  of 
Brazil,  and  from  him  all  the  fucceeding  kings  of 
Portugal  have  been  defcended.  Alphonfo  VI.  his 
fon,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Peter,  who  in 
1668  concluded  a treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  Por- 
tugal >vzs  dechrtd  an  independent  kingdom.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  of 
Great  Britain , who  married  the  Infanta  Catharine, 
fitter  to  Alphonfo  and  Peter.  In  1706  John  V.  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  In 
1729  a double  marriage  took  place  between  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal , a prince  of  each  court  mar- 
rving  a princefs  of  the  other  court  ; but  thefe  alliances 
have  not  been  effedtutil  to  cement  a lafting  friendfhip 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  John  V.  dying,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Don  Jofeph,  who  had  married 
the  infanta  of  Spain.  A' variety  of  misfortunes  vifit- 
ed  the  kingdom  during  this  reign  : at -Li/bon  -an  earth- 
quake and  conflagration  in  1775,  and  the  king  very 
narrowly  efcaped  afluftlnaticm  in  1758,  from  a power- 
ful confpiracy  formed  againft  him,  in  con  ft  queue  e of 
which  the  nobleft  blood  in  Portugal  was  poured  out 
on  the  fcaftold  in  torrents;  and  in  1762  the  united 
force  of  France  and  Spain  threatened  to  over -run  this 
devoted  kingdom.  In  February  1777  this  prince  de- 
ceafed,  and  his  daughter  Mary  Frances  Ifabella,  prin- 
cefs of  B'azll,  fucceeded  to  the  crown.  She  was 
born  December  1734,  and  in  1760  married  her  uncle: 
Don  Pedro,  her  father's  brother,-  the  pope’s  difpen-- 
fation  having  removed  the  impediment  ariling  from 
confanguinity:  The  eldeft  fort  by  this  marriage,  the 

prince  of  Beira , in  1776,  v/hen  fifteen  years- of  age, 
married  his  mother’s  youngeft  fitter,  the  princefs 
Maria  Benedifta,  who  was  then  thirty-one  years  old  ; 
but  from  this  unnatural  marriage  no  iffue  has  arifen. 

On  the  acceliion  of  Jofeph  to  the  throne,  in  1750, 
the  marquis  de  Pombal  was  appointed  prime  minifter. 
Under  the  name  of  Carvalho-he  had  been  employed 
in  an  inferior  department  of  the  ftate,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  laft  reign  ; but  now,  fuch  was  the 
confidence  repofed  in  this  favourite,  that  the  whole 
management  of  public  affairs  was  implicitly  entrufted 
to  him.  His  conduct,  as  foon  as  he  became  poffeffed 
of  power,  was  apparently  patriotic,  but  really  influ- 
enced by  narrow  and  feltiLh  motives.  He  began  by 
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eftabli/hing  manufactures  of  various  kinds : lie  en- 
afted,  that  one  third  of  the  vineyards  fhould  be  con- 
verted into  corn-fields  to  furnifli  bread  at  home,  in- 
field of  importing  it  from  foreign  markets : he  made 
ufe  of  every  means  to  reduce  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  dergv,  which  had  arifen  to  fuch  an  height  as  to 
be  fuppofed  equal  to  that  of  the  crown  : he  laid  the 
power  of  the  inquifition  under  certain  reftri&ions, 
and  made  its  proceedings  fubjefl  to  the  control  of  the 
civil  jurifdiiftion,  and  its  fentences  were  required  to 
be  ratified  by  the  fame  authority  before  they  could  be 
carried  into  execution ; whilft  his  antipathy  to  the 
Jefuits  caufed  that  order  to  be  expelled  the  kingdom. 
Such  fpirited  proceedings  could  not  fail  to  create  ma- 
ny malecontents : yet  if  meafures  fo  falutary  had 
been  purfued  on  a truly  patriotic  principle,  the  great- 
eft  advantages  mutt  have  been  derived  in  a courfe  of 
years  ; but  no  fuch  confequences  arofe  during  the  fix 
and  twenty  years  that  this  minifter  had  the  abfolute 
control  of  public  affairs.  The  great  objeeft  with  him 
was,  not  fo  much  to  reform  abufes,  as  todiredt  them 
into  a new  channel ; manufactures  indeed  were  efta- 
blifhed,  but  founded  on  the  avaricious  views  of  the 
minifter,  under  whom  the  nominal  proprietors  acted 
as  agents.  After  having  lefiened  the  growth  of  vines, 
he  made  the  wine  produced  in  the  kingdom  fubjedt  to 
an  unjuft  and  rapacious  monopoly  ; and  when  France 
and  Spain  declared  war  againft  Portugal  in  1762,  the 
national  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  was  quite  inade- 
quate to  its  defence:  the  army  was  undifeiplined, 
unofHcered,  and  without  clothing  or  arms.  The' 
fpirited  ftipport  given  by  Great  Britain  to  this 
country  indeed  refeued  it  from  va/Talage,  and  atoned 
for  the  fupinenefs  of  the  minifter.  The  murmurs 
that  were  circulated  during  this  adminiftration  were 
filenced  by  unrelenting  feverity  : the  prifons  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  crowded  with  thofe  who  had* 
become  objects  of  the  minifter’s  vengeance  ; and  the 
treatment  they  received  there  would  have  added  ig-- 
nominy  to  the  hiftory  of  a Dionyfius.  The  power 
of  this  daring  and  infatiable  minifter  however  vanifh- 
ed  on  the  death  of  his  prince  in  1777,  and  one  of 
the  fir  ft  adls  of  the  prefent  queen,  on  her  accefiion 
to  the  crown  was,  to  order  the  minifter  to  be  feized, 
and  an  exact  inventory  to  be  taken  of  his  effedts, 
when  they  were  found  to  exceed  £ .600,000  fterling  : 
his  fife  was  however  fpared,  but,  deprived  of  his ' 
wealth,  he  was  fent  into  banifhment. 

The  nobility  are  extremely  • numerous ; many  of 
them  are  of  the  royal  blood,  and  defcended  from  the 
natural  ions  of  the  royal  family.  They  are  divided 
into  the  high  and  low:  the  higher,  ftvled,  titled  no- 
bility, con  lift  of  dukes,  marquiffes,  counts,  vifeounts, 
and  barons.  Thofewho  are  grandees,  and  ftyled  dons, 
are,  like  thofe  of  Spain,  divided  into  three  claffes,- 
and  receive  from  the  royal  treafury  a penfion  fuffici- 
ent  to  fupport  their  refpedtive  dignities.  The  fons  of- 
a duke  are  alfo  grandees,  and  his  daughters  hold  the 
rank  of  march  ion  eftes.  The  inferior  nobility,  or 
gentry,  are  termed  figalgos,  and  are  incapable  of- 
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bearing  the  tide  cf  m,  unlefs  by  the  king’s  per* 
miffion. 

'I  he  kings  of  P nr  ' are  only  proclaimed  and  fo- 
lemr.ly  acknowledged  oy  the  Antes,  to  whom  they  take 
the  coronation  oath,  and  receive  in  return  an  act  of 
homage  ; but  they  are  not  crowned  nor  anointed. 

The  fovereign’s  titles  run  thus,  Maria  Frances 
Ifabella,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  iotugal,  and  of 
the  Alga.  ves  on  this  and  the  other  fide  of  the  (ea  of 
Afri  1 ; qu^en  of  Guinea,  of  the  conqueft,  trade,  and 
navigation  of  JEthiopia,  Arabia , Per/, a,  India , dec. — 

In  i -qp,  Pope  Benedift  XIV.  conferred  on  Joim  V. 
then  king  of  Portugal,  the  title  of  Rex  Fidelilfimus  ; 
w hi  :h  is  commt  nly  rendered  Me  ft  Faithful  Majefty, 
bu c fome  contend  that  it  fignifies  Moft  Believing 
The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  a liiield  argent,  with  five 
final!  fnields  azure,  placed  crciTwifie,  on  eaciiof  which 
are  five  lilvcr  pieces  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew’s  crois. 
On  the  border  of  the  fhield  are  the  arms  of  Algarve, 
which  confift  of  feven  ancient  cables. 

The  principal  order  of  knighthood  is  that  of  Chrift, 
inftituted  by  king  Dennis,  fioon  after  the  abolition  of 
the  Knights  Templars.  They  have  four  hundred  and 
fifty  commanderies,  and  wear  for  a badge  of  the  or- 
der, a red  croi’s  within  a white  one. 

The  order  of  St.  James  lias  forty-feven  fmall  towns, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  commanderies,  befides  the 
fiplendiu  convent  of  S.r  t j o Novo,  a little  to  the  weft 
of  Lifbon.  The  badge  cl  this  order  is  a red  fword,  in 
the  fhnpe  cf  a croft,  the  hiits  rcfembling  thole  of  an- 
cient fwerds. 

The  order  of  Avigz  has  forty-nine  commanderies, 
and  the  badge  belonging  to  it  is  a green  crofs  in  the 
form  of  a liliy,  Thefe  three  orders  are  ail  religious  ; 
but  the  knights  have  leave  to  marry,  and  the  kings  of 
Portugal  are  perpetual  grand-mafters.  The  knights 
of  Malta  have  alfo  twenty-three  commanderies  here. 

The  king  of  Po>  tugal  is  in  many  refpects  an  unli- 
mited monarch;  but  on  the  impofition  of  new  taxes, 
the  fettiement  of  the  fucceflion,  and  other  important 
concerns,  the  confent  of  the  cortes,  or  eftates,  which 
confift  of  the  clergy,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  com- 
mons, is  neceffary.  The  clergy  here  are  reprefented 
by  the  archbiihops  and  bilhops.  The  high  nobility 
are,  as  hath  been  already  faid,  the  dukes,  marquifes, 
counts,  vifeounts,  and  barons,  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  commons  are  cliofen  by  the  cities  and  towns. 
Among  them  are  alio  reckoned  the  lower  nobility, 
and  the  mafterfhips  of  the  order  of  knighthood. — 
This  afi’embly  never  meet;  but  by  the  king’s  procla- 
mation ; and  though  the  crown  is  hereditary,  yet  the 
confent  of  the  feveral  dates  is  neceffary  to  the  fiuccef- 
fion  of  a brother’s  child.  The  crown  too  devolves  to 
the  female  line  ; but  this  right  is  forfeited,  if  they 
marry  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  higheft  office  is  the  council  of  ftate,  in  which 
all  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  tranfacted, 
with  the  difpofal  of  all  eccieliaftical  and  temporal  of- 
fices, as  the  nomination  of  all  archbifhops  and  bifhops, 
viceroys,  captain-generals,  governors  of  the  provinces, 


with  every  thing  relating  to  peace  and  war,  embaifies, 
alliances,  &c. 

The  council  of  war  regulates  all  military  affairs, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  them. 

The  council  of  the  palace  is  the  higheft  tribunal, 
to  which  caufes  may  be  brought  from  inferior  courts 
bv  appeal  ; it  nominates  to  all  offices  belonging  to  the 
law,  fettles  difputes  of  jurifdicfion  between  the  lay 
and  fpiritual  courts  ; examines  the  briefs  of  the  Pope’s 
nuncios;  and  befides  a variety  of  other  bufinefs, 
draws  up  all  laws,  orders,  edicts,  privileges,  and 
grants.  This  court  confifts  of  a preudent  and  feveral 
counlellors,  whofe  number  is  not  limited  ; and  five 
fecretaries,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  depart- 
ment. Under  this  tribunal  is  the  chancery,  which 
confifts  of  a chancellor,  a treafurer,  and  other  officers. 

The  Cafa  da  Supplicagao  is  the  ftrft  and  higheft 
tribunal  of  juftice,  and  without  appeal  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal cafes.  To  its  ordinary  jurifdicfion  belong  the 
provinces  of  EJlramadura,  Alantejo , and  Algarve ; and 
to  it  lie  final  appeals  from  the  following  court. 

The  fecond  high  court  of  appeal  has  its  feat  at 
Potto,  and  to  its  ordinary  jurifdicfion  belong  the  pro- 
vinces of  Etitre  Dura  e Minho,  Tralos  Montes,  and 
Beira.  All  proceftes  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thou- 
ftuid  reis  in  moveables,  and  three  hundred  thoufand 
in  immoveables,  are  finally  determined  in  this  court, 
which  confifts  of  twenty-three  officers. 

The  treafury  court  is  divided  into  three  offices,  one 
of  which  fuperintends  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  ; 
t he  other  thofe  of  Aft  ica  ; and  the  third,  thofe  of  the 
Indies,  the  magazines,  and  armaments. 

For  the  inferior  adminiftration  of  juftice,  each  of 
the  fix  provinces  of  the  kingdom  have  inferior  courts. 

The  king’s  revenue  arifes,  firft,  from  the  heredi- 
tary eftates  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Braganza,  to  which 
belong  fifty  villas.  Secondly,  from  the  royal  domains. 
Thirdly,  from  the  cuftoms,  of  which  thofe  of  Lijbon 
are  the  moft  confiderabie.  Fourthly,  from  the  taxes. 
Fifthly,  from  the  excife,  which  is  very  high,  and 
paid  even  by  the  clergy.  Sixthly,  from  the  mono- 
poly of  Brazil  fnufF,  which,  in  1 755,  was  farmed  for 
three  millions  of  cruladoes.  Seventhly,  from  the 
coinage.  Eighthly,  from  the  fale  of  indulgences, 
which  the  Pope  renews  to  the  king  every  three  years 
by  a fpecial  bull.  Ninthly,  from  the  grand  mafter- 
fhips  of  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  the  king 
holds  in  his  own  hands.  Tenthly,  from  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  tithes  in  foreign  countries.  Eleventhly,  from 
the  duty  of  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  brought  from 
Brazil,  which  annually  amounts  to  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  ; and  laftly,  from  the  farm 
of  the  Brazil  diamonds. 

The  military  force  of  Portugal,  in  1760,  confifted 
of  twenty-two  regiments  of  toot,  fix  of  cuirafliers, 
and  four  of  dragoons,  making  with  the  artillery  about 
20,000  men.  In  1762,  when  the  war  with  Spain 
broke  out,  it  was  farther  augmented,  and  after  the 
peace,  in  the  fucceeding  year,  it  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  40,000  men,  who  were  trained  to  the 
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P ruffian  difcipline.  The  navy  of  Portugal,  in  1760, 
coniifted  of  fifteen  fhips  of  the  line. 

The  foreign  dominions  of  the  Portuguefe , which 
were  formerly  extremely  confiderable,  are  now  greatly 
diminifhed. — They  at  prefent  poffefs  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  Cape  de  Verdi ifiands,  the  Azores , St.  Thome , 
and  the  ifiands  of  Madeira.  In  Africa , fort  Magazan 
on  the  coaft  of  Morocco , Cacheo  on  the  Negro  coaft  ; 
leveral  forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo , Loango,  Angola, 
and  Monomotapa ; a fort  in  Monomugi ; the  town  of 
Mofambique  in  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  the 
town  of  Sofala-  In  Afta,  the  towns  of  Bui,  Goa , 
Onor,  Macao , See.  In  America,  Brazil,  and  part  of 
Guiana. 

The  provinces  of  Portugal,  beginning  at  the  fouth- 
eafi,  are  the  following,  Algarve,  Alentejo,  EJiramadura , 
Beira,  Tralos  Montes,  and  Eat  re  Duro  e Minho.  We 
ihall  begin  with  the  firft  named,  and  treat  of  them 
in  this  order. 

SECT.  V. 

Qf  the  Province  of  Algarve,  or  Algarva  ; its  Situa- 
tion, Extent,  Produce,  and  principal  Towns. 

THE  kingdom  of  Algarve,  or  Algarva, 
is  the  molt  fouthern  province  of  Portugal , and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Alentejo, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  mountains  called 
Caldeirao  and  Monacbique.  On  the  eafi  it  borders  on 
the  Spanifo  province  of  Andalifia ; and  on  the  fouth 
and  weft  on  the  fea.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  computed  at  about  eighty -four  miles,  and  from  eaft 
to  weft  at  about  twenty-four. 

As  palm-trees  abound  in  Algarve,  the  poor  people 
employ  themfelves  in  working  up  the  leaves  into  a va- 
riety of  forms.  But  this  province,  notwithftanding 
its  maritime  fituation,  commodious  harbours,  and  in- 
land fertility,  feems  to  have  been  treated  by  the  kings 
of  Portugal  rather  as  a conquered  country,  than  a 
pjtt  of  the  kingdom. 

Algarve  anciently  comprehended  a much  larger 
tradf  than  it  does  at  prefent ; for  it  extended  not  only 
beyond  the  whole  coaft  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Almeria , in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  but 
along  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa  ; hence  the  kings  of 
Portugal  ftyle  themfelves  kings  of  Algarve,  both  on  this 
and  the  other  fide  of  the  lea,  in  Africa;  they  having  for- 
merly made  themfelves  mafters  of  1 anglers,  Ceuta,  and 
leveral  other  parts  of  the  African  coaft  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  mountainous  ; 
but  affords  plenty  of  wines,  figs,  raifins,  oil,  and  al- 
monds, which  are  however  inferior  to  thole  of  Spain  ; 
and  it  likewife  abounds  in  dates  ; but  they  have  not 
always  corn  fufticient  for  their  own  confumption. 

It  contains  four  cities,  twelve  towns,  and  xry  vil- 
lages, feme  of  which  arc  very  populous  ; with  fixty- 


feven  parilhes.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
computed  to  be  lixty  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  This  province  is  divided  into  three  jurifdic- 
tions,  the  principal  places  in  which  are, 

Lagos,  a city  in  a fine  bay,  navigable  for  the  largeft: 
fhips . It  is  feated  in  36°  5 t'  N.  lat.  and  8°  36'  W. 
longitude,  about  five  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  forty  leagues  fouth  of  Lijbon.  Its  fi- 
tuation will  not  admit  of  a regular  fortification  ; but 
the  city  is  walled,  and  the  harbour  well  fecured  by  two 
forts.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  two  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  ; it  contains  two  parilhes  and  four 
convents,  fome  chapels,  an  houfe  of  mercy,  and  is 
the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  captain  general  of 
Algarve,  of  a corregidor,  and  other  officers.  Here 
the  Englijh  fleets,  bound  to  the  Straits,  ufually  take 
in  frefh  water. 

In  Augujl  1 779,  admiral  Bofcawen,  who  command- 
ed the  Britifh  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean  ftation,  at- 
tacked the  French  fleet  from  Toulon,  commanded  by 
M.  de  la  Clue,  which  had  proceeded  thro’  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar , in  order  to  join  another  large  fleet  at  Bref  : 
the  attack  began  near  the  coaft  of  Portugal , and  the 
French  admiral’s  ffiip,  with  three  others,  were  run 
affiore  within  two  miles  of  Cape  Lagos ; two  of  which 
were  burnt  by  the  Englijh,  and  two  taken.  The 
French  admiral,  who  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
had  one  leg  broken,  and  the  other  ftiattered  during 
the  action,  and  died  aihore  foon  after.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  proceeding  on  the  coaft  of  a neutral 
kingdom,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  ambaffiidor  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  from  Great  Britain  at  the 
court  of  Lijbon,  made  a public  apology  to  the  king  cf 
Portugal , which  was  accompanied  by  affitrances  of  a 
more  relpecbible  behaviour  in  future.  '1  Ills  ceremo- 
nial was  held  fufficient  to  adjuft  matters  with  the  court 
of  Lfbon,  whtlft  the  clamours  of  France  were  alike 
difregarded  by  each  power. 

Faro  is  a confiderable  port,  ftronglv  fortified,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  ocean,  in  a level  country,  in  36°  48’  N. 
latitude,  and  in  8°  12'  W.  longitude,  twenty-four 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Lagos,  and  is  defended  by  a good 
modern  fortification,  w ith  a caftle  and  other  works. 
It  contains  four  thoufand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; but  has  only  a cathedral, 
one  church,  a houfe  of  mercy,  an  hofpital,  and  four 
convents.  The  town  is  fubjeft  to  the  queens  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Tavira  is  a city  pleafantly  feated  on  a bay,  which 
has  a harbour  defended  by  two  forts,  and  lies  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Faro.  The  little  river  Sequa , 
which  runs  into  the  bay,  divides  it  into  the  eaft  and 
weft  town.  Befides  its  walls,  and  the  above  ports, 
the  town  is  defended  by  a caftle,  and  contains  above 
four  thoufand  feven  hundred  inhabitants,  two  parifh 
churches,  one  houfe  of  mercy,  one  hofpital  and  five 
convents. 
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SEC  T.  VI. 

0;  tie  Province  of  Alentrjo;  its  Situation,  Extent, 
Produce,  and principal  Cities. 

T H E province  of  Alentejo,  which  is  one 
of  tl'.e  large!!  in  the  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  l madura  nn&Beira,  on  the  eaft  by  Andalujia and 
the  Spamjh  EJlramadura , on  the  fouth  by  Algarve , 
and  on  the  wed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ■ extending  from 
north  to  fouth  about  a hundred  and  twenty-feven 
miles,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  called 
Alentejo  from  its  being  fituated  beyond  the  Tajo  or 
Tagus. 

its  principal  rivers  are  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana  ; and 
though  it  contains  fome  mountains,  it  is  for  the  mod 
part  level  and  very  proper  for  tillage.  Its  principal 
products  are  wheat  and  -barley;  it  alfo  produces  ex- 
cellent wine  and  admirable  fruit  ; the  bed  fvveet  or 
■China  oranges  come  from  hence  ; and  here  is  abun- 
dance of  game  and  ffih.  Mutton  and  beef  are  good., 
and  better  cheefe  is  made  here  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince. Several  kinds  of  marble  are  produced  here; 
and  in  fome  parts  are  found  various  gems.  The  fer- 
tility of  this  province  has  frequently  rendered  it  the 
theatre  of  war  ; and  on  this  acconnt  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal has  erecled  feveral  drong  fortifications.  The 
whole  province  contains  four  cities,  eightv-eight 
towns,  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix  parifhes,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  lixty-eight  thoufand  and  eighty 
fouls  ; and  is  divided  into  eight  diftri&s,  the  princi- 
pal places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Lvora,  a very  ancient  city,  lixty-eight  miles  to  the 
•fouth-ead  of  Li/bon , is  feated  on  a hill,  which  is  at 
fome  didance  almoft  iurrounded  by  mountains  : on 
the  north  and  call  ftands  Mount  OJfa  to  the  fouth, 
the  mountains  of  Portal  and  Pinna  ; and  to  the  wed, 
Montemaro.  A Portuguefe , who  has  written  a volume 
on  its  antiquities,  affirms,  that  it  gave  birth  to  Cicero 
and  Virgil : It  was,  however,  the  place  of  refidence 
of  the  famous  Sertorius,  who  encompaffed  it  with 
walls,  and  built  an  aqueduct,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
John  III.  railed  that  which  now  fupplies  the  town 
with  water.  There  are  the  remains  of  a temple  of 
Diana,  which  has  feven  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order 
itill  entire.  It  is  at  prefent  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and 
contains  twenty-three  convents.  The  town  is  large, 
but  nearly  depopulated,  and  going  to  ruin  ; a modern 
fortification  has  been  begun,  but  never  completed. — 
“ Nothing  appears  here,”  fays  Major  Dalrymple, 
“ but  the'gloom  of  bigotry  ; neither  trade  nor  ma- 
il nufaClures  prevail.”  Notwithftanding,  it  is  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  lias  an  univerlity, 

"iLs  i kkmos  is  a city  which  ftands  fix  or  feven  leagues 
to  the  north-weft  of  Evora,  on  a hill  which  it  entirely 
covers,  and  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  E»ower 


town.  The  houfes  of  people  of  condition  make  a 
handfome  appearance,  being  built  with  white  marble, 
which  is  found  near  the  city.  It  contains  three  pa- 
rifh  churches,  one  houfe  of  mercy,  one  hofp.tal,  and 
fix  convents,  with  above  fix  thoufand  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  Without  the  town  is  fo  large  a fpring, 
that  it  turns  feveral  mills  near  its  fource.  It  was 
ftrongly  fortified  when  Portugal  (hook  oft'  the  Spnnijh 
yoke,  it  being  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Andalujia . 
They  make  here  a very  fine  red  earthen-ware,  great 
quantities  of  which  were  formerly  exported  to  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Villa  Viciosa,  or  the  Delightful  Town,  ftands  in 
a moll  fertile  pleaftmt  country  between  Elvas  and 
EJlrewos,  and  is  alfo  defended  by  acaftle  which  com- 
mands the  place.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
having  a large  and  beautiful  palace,  with  an  adjoining 
park  three  leagues  in  circumference.  In  the  fuburbs 
is  an  old  temple  formerly  dedicated  to  Proferpine, 
and  now  to  St.  James.  Many  inferiptions  have  been 
found  here  in  honour  of  that  pagan  goddefs. 

The  city  of  Elvas  ftands  about  twenty-four  miles 
to  the  eaftward  of  EJlrewos,  and  fix  from  the  frontiers 
of  Spamjh  EJlramadura ; it  is  feated  on  a hill,  defend- 
ed by  a caftle,  and  ftrongly  fortified  ; the  work  being 
of  hewn  ftone.  One  of  its  principal  curiofities  is  a 
very  large  refervoir,  or  cillern,  fo  fpacious  that  it  is 
faid  to  hold  water  enough  for  the  inhabitants  for  fix 
months.  The  water  is  conveyed  into  it  through  an 
aquedudft  about  four  miles  in  length,  fupported  in 
fome  places  by  three  arches  one  over  the  other. 

Olivenza  is  feated  in  a large  plain  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  river  Guadiana,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Elvas ; and  as  the  Spamjh  EJlramadura  lies  near  it, 
it  is  fortified  after  the  modern  manner,  having  nine 
baftions,  eight  ravelins,  with  a caftle,  and  other 
works. 

Portallgre  is  a fine  city,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
a lofty  mountain  in  an  agreeable  country,  ninety 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Lijbon,  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  it  is  fortified  after  the  antique  tafte,  with 
walls  and  towers,  and  contains  about  five  thoufand 
fix  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  a cathedral,  four  pa- 
rilh  churches,  five  convents,  a houfe  of  mercy,  and 
an  hofpital.  In  the  year  1550  it  was  erefted  into  the 
fee  of  a bifiiop,  in  whofe  diocefe  are  forty-one  parifhes. 

Bega  ftands  on  an  eminence  in  the  midft  of  a fer- 
tile plain,  ninety  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Lijbon , 
and  nine  to  the  weft:  of  the  Guadiana.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Pax  Julia,  and  alfo  Pax  Augujla.  It 
was  anciently  a Roman  colony,  and  three  or  the  pre- 
fent gates  are  faid  to  be  of  Roman  architecture. 

Serpa  is  fituated  on  a rocky  and  uneven  eminence, 
eighty-three  miles  to  the  foutffieaft  of  Lijbon,  and 
about  a league  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Guadiana.  The 
adjacent  fields  are  extremely  agreeable,  being  plant- 
ed with  groves  of  olive  and  fig-trees. 
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SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Province  cf  EsTRAMADURA,  its  Situation,  Ex- 
tent, Produce , and  principal  Cities  ; with  a particu- 
lar Defcnpiion  of  the  City  cf  Lifbon. 

ESTRAMADURA,  or  Extremadura,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Mondego,  which 
feparates  this  province  from  Beira  ; on  the  eaft  by  the 
fame  province  of  Beira,  and  that  of  Alentejo  ; on  the 
fouth  by  another  part  of  Alentejo  ; and  by  the  ocean 
on  the  weft ; extending  about  an  hundred  Engl  if o 
miles  in  length,  and  forty-live  from  eaft  to  weft. 

It  obtained  its  name  from  a cuftom  obferved  by  the 
tings  of  Leon,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  of  nominating  their  conquefts,  of  which  the 
prefent  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a part,  by  their 
iltuation  with  refpeft  to  the  Douro,  all  the  countries 
beyond  that  river  being  called  Efrema  Durii. 

The  foil  is  efteemed  the  moft  fruitful  in  Portugal, 
it  producing  collectively  what  is  found  only  feparate- 
lv  in  the  other  provinces  ; particularly  corn,  wine, 
oil,  millet,  pulfe,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  The  coun- 
try that  lies  between  Lifbon  and  Abrantes  is  a moft  de- 
lightful plain,  thick  fet  with  olives  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  This  province  alfo  produces  and  exports  great 
quantities  of  fea-falt.  Through  it  runs  the  large  ri- 
ver Tagus,  which,  after  forming  a fpacious  and  fe- 
cure  harbour  at  Lifbon,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fea. 

EsTRAMADURA  at  prefent  contains  three  cities,  a 
hundred  and  eleven  towns,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  parifhes,  which  have  been  computed  to  con- 
tain two  hundred  and  ninety-three  thoufand  fRe  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parifhes  of  the  eaft  part  of  Lifbon,  which 
are  not  brought  into  the  account,  and  the  province 
is  divided  into  eight  jurifdiCtions,  the  principal  places 
in  which  are  the  following  : 

LISBON,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  fi- 
tuated,  according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  tables,  in  38° 
42’  N.  Lat.and  90  10’  W.  Longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  extends  from  eaft  to  weft  along  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Tagirs,  and  refembles  an  amphitheatre,  con- 
taining within  its  circuit  feven  fteep  hills.  The  har- 
bour of  L'lfbon  is  not  fheltered  from  eafterly  winds, 
but  they  l'eldom  prevail  very  ftrongly.  It  is  but  poor- 
ly defended  toward  the  fea.  The  military  knowledge 
of  the  Moors  is  obvious  here  in  the  ruins  of  their  for- 
tifications, among  which  are  the  remains  of  a ftupend- 
ous  fortrels  judicioufly  placed  on  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  eminence  near  an  elbow  of  the  river,  whence 
other  works  extended  encompalling  the  whole  city. 
The  length  of  the  city  is  near  two  miles  ; but  its 
breadth  is  inconliderable.  The  valleys  of  thefe  hills 
form  ftreets  above  a mile  in  length  ; but  moft  of  them 
are  very  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Thofe  ftreets 
that  have  a defcent,  and  are  wafhed  clean  by  the  rain, 
are  much  the  fweeteft  ; for  the  reft  are  fo  full  of  all 
manner  of  filth  thrown  out  of  the  houfes,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  pafs  them.  This  city  contained,  before 
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the  earthquake  in  1755,  forty  parilh  churches,  be- 
fides  the  cathedral,  and  about  as  many  monafteries  of 
both  fexes.  The  fineft  fquare  was  that  before  the 
royal  palace,  which  formed  one  fide  of  it,  ano- 
ther fide  ran  along  the  river,  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide  was  a range  of  fine  buildings.  This  iquare,  be- 
fore the  period  juft  mentioned,  was  extremely  de- 
lightful ; for  here  were  the  moft  elegant  buildings 
in  the  city:  here  they  celebrated  their  bull-fights; 
and  here  they  more  barbaroufly  burnt  thofe  unhappy 
people  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  condemned  by 
the  inquifition.  Near  this  was  another  fquare,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  principal  market 
was  held ; but  the  largeft  was  that  called  the  Rucio, 
where  the  feveral  hills  about  it  form  a kind  of  amphi- 
theatre, and  it  was  adorned  with  many  magnificent 
houfes  of  the  nobility. 

Since  the  cataftrophe  which  befel  this  capital,  fe- 
veral Auto  de  Fe  have  been  exhibited.  In  1761,  a 
very  magnificent  difplay  was  made  of  inquifitorial 
power  ; on  which  occafion  fifty-four  unhappy  victims, 
three  of  whom  were  in  effigy,  received  the  punilli- 
ments  allotted  them,  but  only  father  lVIaligrida,  a 
native  of  Milan  and  of  the  order  of  Jefus,  fuffered 
death  at  the  flake.  The  crimes  for  which  he  fufier- 
ed,  as  fet  forth  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againfi: 
him,  were,  “ maintaining  that  the  three  perfions  of 
the  Trinity  were  father,  ion,  and  grandfon,  and  for 
various  impoftures,  falfehoods,  duplicities,  impeni- 
tent hardnefs,  prevarication,  and  broaching  many  he- 
retical doftrines.”  Since  that  time,  no  perfon  has 
fuffered  the  lofs  cf  life  at  a public  Auto  de  Fe,  whip- 
ping and  flavery  having  been  the  punilhments  inflict- 
ed ; but  many  have  died  in  prifon,  and  not  improba- 
bly by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  king’s  palace  was  the  moft  remarkable  build- 
ing, and  made  a very  fplendid  appearance.  The 
apartments  were  grand,  very  commodious,  and  rich- 
ly furnifhed  in  winter  ; but  in  hammer  the  hangings 
and  curtains  were  taken  down,  and  there  only  re- 
mained the  bare  walls,  which  were,  however,  adorn- 
ed with  pictures.  In  it  were  two  galleries  about  a 
hundred  paces  in  length,  in  the  firft  and  fecond  fto- 
ries,  with  balconies  in  the  windows.  In.  the  third 
ftory  was  the  royal  library.  Within  the  palace  were 
alfo  feveral  large  rooms,  where  the  cortes,  or  hates, 
the  council  of  war,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  afiembled, 
but  this  irately  edifice  was  entirely  deftroved  bv  the 
earthquake. 

Since  the  ereflion  of  the  royal  chapel  into  a putrL- 
archate,  the  city,  with  refpect  to  its  ecclefiaftical  ju  • 
rifdi&ion,  is  divided  into  two  diocefes  : Eaf  L'jbw, 
which  is  fubject  to  the  archbifhop,  and  contains  fix- 
teen  parifhes  ; and  Wef  Lifoon,  under  the  patriarch, 
contains  twenty-one  parifhes.  The  pomp  affumed  bv 
the  patriarch  on  feftivals  is  laid  to  furpafs  even  that 
of  the  Pope. 

The  churches  of  Lifbon  were  very  fine,  but  thg 
cathedral  was  a very  heavy  building,  though  richly 
ornamented  within ; as  indeed  are  moft  of  them, 
4 O churches, 
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churches,  with  a profufion  of  paintings,  images, 
crofles,  pixes,  Sec.  coftly  veftments  for  the  prieils, 
and  drefies  for  the  taints  ; many  of  them  enriched 
with  diamonds,  and  other  precious  Slones;  with  a 
vaft  quantity  of  iilver  candlefticks  and  other  orna- 
ments 

Among  the  many  noble  hofpitals  in  this  city  was 
the  celebrated  houfe  of  mercy,  under  the  direction 
of  a fociety  rompoied  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank 
in  the  kingdom,  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood 
being  frequently  members  of  it.  They  not  only  bred 
up  Sixty  boys,  and  give  portions  to  a hundred  and 
fourteen  maidens,  but  o tributed  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  other  charities  ; as,  relieving  prifoner  for  deb", 
maintaining  decayed  perfons  that  couid  not  beg,  and 
afliiling  families  that  were  afhamed  to  make  their 
wants  publicly  known. 

The  great  hofpital  was  obliged  to  receive  all  per- 
fons of  whatever  nation  or  religion  ; nor  was  this 
charity  confined  to  the  fick,  or  to  fuch  as  meet  with 
cafual  misfortunes,  as  broken  limbs,  blindnefs,  Sec. 
but  extended  to  idiots,  lunatics,  and  foundlings. 

The  government  of  Lijboti  is  lodged  in  a council, 
which  confifls  of  a prefident,  who  is  always  a perfon 
of  the  firft  rank,  fix  counfellors,  and  feveral  other 
inferior  officers. 

The  trade  of  this  place,  and  the  navigation  to  and 
from  it,  is  fo  very  considerable,  that  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  which  lies  on  the  Tagut,  is  the  principal  fource 
of  the  king’s  European  revenues ; and  this  is  the 
grand  magazine  of  all  the  goods  which  the  Portuguefe 
fetch  from  their  foreign  colonies.  The  harbour  is 
very  large,  deep,  fecure,  and  convenient  ; and  has 
two  entrances  : that  on  the  north,  called  the  Corre- 
dor,  lies  between  the  fand-bank,  the  rock  of  Cachopos , 
and  fort  St.  Julian  : the  Southern  entrance,  which 
is  much  broader  and  very  convenient,  is  between  Ca- 
chopos and  the  fort  of  St.  Laurence.  The  city  is  wall- 
ed round,  having  feventy-feven  towers  on  the  walls, 
and  thirty-fix  gates.  It  has  fo  increafed  by  degrees, 
particularly  toward  the  weft,  that  the  old  walls  now 
divide  the  two  diocefes.  In  the  centre  of  the  city7, 
on  one  of  the  hills,  hands  a citadel  that  commands 
the  whole  place,  it  has  caverns,  in  which  four  regi- 
ments of  foot  are  constantly  quartered. 

The  beft  information  concerning  the  prefent  ftafe 
of  this  city,  and  what  it  has  Suffered  by  the  earth- 
quake and  confhgration  which  happened  on  the  firft 
of  November  1755,  is  publifhed  by  Mr.  Baretti,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Major  Dalrvmple : thei’e 
gentlemen  have  fucceflively  vifited  this  ill-fated  capi- 
tal, in  1760,  1761,  and  1774.  It  is  computed  that 
Lfhsn,  before  the  earthquake,  contained  24000 
koufes,  many  of  which  were  fix  or  feven  Stories  high: 
Mr.  Baretti  fuppofes  that  two-thirds  of  the  city  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  Such  houfes  as  with- 
ftood  the  Shock,  received  very  considerable  injury, 
-and  remain  in  a very  Shattered  condition.  Befides 
®uefe,  abundance  of  large  churches  were  thrown 
4own  or  confirmed,  two  royal  palaces,  and  many  con- 


vents, nunneries,  hofpitals,  and  other  public  edifices. 
So  deftrudtive  an  earthquake  was  never  felt  in  Eu- 
rope before  ; the  overwhelming  the  ancient  city  of 
Herculaneum  by  the  famous  eruption  of  mount  Vefu- 
fuvius , A.  D.  7 9,  and  the  defolation  in  Calabria  in 
1783,  bear  the  neareft  refemblance  to  thi.s  calamity. 
1 he  king  and  roval  family  were  in  their  carriages 
paffing  to  a palace  in  the  country,  and  happening  to 
be  in  an  open  fpace,  were  refeued  from  the  miserable 
fate  which  they  beheld  on  all  Sides  of  them.  No 
event  in  the  annals  of  time  reads  a more  Striking 
Nature  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  human  happinefs 
1 this  ; by  it,  many  who  had  lived  in  opulence, 

• ■,  and  fplendor,  were  reduced  totherhoft  diitreffi- 

mg  want,  even  of  the  common  neceffiries  of  life ; 
whilft  lingering  and  tormenting  deaths  awaited  thou- 
sands who  were  overwhelmed  by  the  ding  buildings, 
or  confumed  by  the  Spreading  ft.  which  burnt 
from  the  numerous  fires,  and  : -n  an  almoSt  ge- 
neral conflagration.  Thofe  of  t!  wretched  inhabi- 
tants who  efcaped  deftr  iction  in  thefe  horrid  Shapes, 
were  forced  to  refide,  n the  inoft  inclement  feafon 
of  the  year,  in  the  open  ah,  fcarce  able  to  procure  2 
Sufficient  lubfiftence  for  their  almoft  exhausted  bodies. 
Mr.  Baretti  fays,  that  90,000  are  iuppofed  to  have 
been  loft  on  that  fatal  day.  Imagination  can  Scarce- 
ly form  a Scene  of  confufion,  horror,  and  death, 
more  dreadful  than  this.  After  the  Shocks  of  the 
earth  had  fubfided,  the  fire  continued  raging  for  ma- 
ny weeks,  by  which  the  pestilential  air,  produced 
from  the  numerous  dead  bodies,  was  purified,  and 
the  furviving  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  preferved 
their  health,  altho’  furrounded  by  putrefaction. 

This  city  has  been  repeatedly  vifited  by  earthquakes 
Since  that  which  proved  fo  fatal.  On  the  31st  of 
March  1 76  r , a very  terrible  one  was  felt,  but  acting 
in  a direct  line,  the  general  injury  fuftained  was  not 
confiderable.  For  the  Space  of  ten  days  the  Sea  and 
rivers  gave  Strong  marks  of  a violent  agitation.  On 
the  26th  of  January  1765,  another  Shock  was  felt, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  i~~j2  two  violent  ones,  the 
latter  of  which  is  Said  to  have  Shaken  the  houfes  for 
two  minutes. 

For  feveral  years  after  the  earthquake,  a general 
Stupor  prevailed  ; the  ruinous  condition  of  the  city 
offered  many  arguments  again  ft  any  attempts  being 
made  to  rebuild  it ; and  it  was  debated  in  council, 
whetlier  the  feat  of  government  Should  not  be  re- 
moved to  Coimbra  : if  the  marquis  de  Poinbal  had  not 
Itrenuoufly  oppofed  fuch  a meafure,  probably  the  ci- 
ty of  L'ljbon  might  never  have  rifen  from  its  allies. 
At  length  the  new  town  was  begun,  which  has  lince 
made  a great  progrels,  in  the  bunding  of  which  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  uniformity,  and  the  houfes 
being  built  of  white  Stone  have  a beautiful  appearance. 
In  the  great  fquare  about  the  centre  of  the  citv,  the 
India-houSe,  the  Exchange,  and  other  puPlic  build-' 
ings  have  been  erected  in  a magnificent  ftvle;  the 
genius  of  the  Portuguefe , be  their  Situation  what  it 
may,  always  exciting  them  to  be  Splendid.  The  fish 
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»nd  corn  markets  are  worth  notice.  Here  is  a thea- 
tre, but  the  Portuguefe  ftage  has  made  but  little  pro- 
grefs  toward  refinement,  and  it  is  only  fince  the  earth- 
quake that  plays  in  that  language  have  been  allowed, 
the  tranflation  of  an  Englijh  comedy  being  one  of  the 
firft.  Major  Dalrymple  was  prefent  at  the  theatre 
when  a farce  was  reprefented,  in  which  the  manners 
of  the  Braftlians  were  ridiculed  with  fome  humour  : 
they  repreicnted  them  as  a very  formal  and  pedantic 
people,  and  brought  them  in  with  a fuite  of  negroes, 
monkies,  and  parrots.  The  low  wit  which  was  in- 
troduced in  it,  Teemed  to  give  greater  fatisfaflion  to 
the  audience  than  any  other  part  ; an  old  woman  fre- 
quently breaking  wind  in  her  mafter’s  face,  produced 
infinite  applaufe  even  from  the  boxes.  The  fofa,  a 
dance  peculiar  to  this  country,  as  the  fandango  is  to 
Spain,  was  exhibited  in  the  farce,  between  a black 
man  and  woman  ; this  i?  the  1110ft  indecent  thi  ig  pof- 
fible,  and  only  calculated  for  the  Hews,  yet  it  Teemed 
to  difguft  nobody,  on  the  contrary,  the  women  be- 
held it  with  calmnefs,  and  the  men  applauded  it. 

The  famous  aqueduft  of  Alcantai  a,  which  Tuppli- 
ed  the  city  of  Li/bon  with  water,  is  a noble  work, 
and  deferves  the  attention  of  every  traveller. 

The  trade  cariied  on  at  this  port,  and  the  {hare 
which  the  Engli/Jj  have  of  it,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fhips  which  appear  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books 
there,  to  have  been  entered  in  the  years  1774  and 
^775- 

Ships  entered  in  1774. 

Portuguefe  - - 104 

Dutch  - - 52 

French  - - 43 

Swedes  - - - 47 

Danes  - - - 41 

Spaniards  - - 7 

Venetians  - - 4 

Hamburghers  - - 1 

Fngi/h  - - 348 
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The  Enghjh  merchants  refiding  at  LiJbon  or  Oporto 
enjoy  fcvcral  immunities;  they  appoint  their  own 
judge,  who  determines  all  cauTes  of  property  in  which 
they  are  concerned  ; they  have  a right  to  all  Torts  of 
necefliries  fir  themfelves,  their  families  and  their 
dependents,  duty  free  ; and  are  allowed  to  be  pri- 
fioners  at  large  for  debt ; and  their  packet  boat, 
whicn  Tails  weekly,  is  not  lubjcft  to  the  infpe&ion  of 
the  cuftom-houle  : But  of  late  years,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  miniftry  of  M.  Pombal,  the  BntiJJ) 
factor-  hive  (offered  many  reftraints  and  difeourage- 
ments  in  their  commerce,  in  diredt  violation  of  the 
treaties  fubfiffing  between  the  two  nations.  .In  June 
1764  a fire  broke  out  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  wh-ch  was 
a temporary  wooden  building,  and  confumed  mer- 
chandize to  the  value  of  half  a million  lterling. 

Makka,  a fmall  town,  containing  about  one  thou- 


fand  and  forty  inhabitants,  near  which  king  John  V. 
eredted  a palace  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  in  * 
Tandy  barren  fpot,  in  confequence  of  a vow  which  he 
made  to  St.  Anthony  ; emulating,  thro’  vanity  and  a 
delire  of  religious  fame,  the  oftentation  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain , who  built  the  Efcurial.  This  amazing 
ftrudture  is  quadrangular;  it  confifts  of  a church, 
two  royal  apartments,  and  a convent  : the  church 
and  apartments  take  up  one  half,  and  she  convent 
the  other.  Few  edifices  in  Europe  have  To  mujeftic  a 
fite,  yet  it  bears  not  To  noble  an  appearance  as  the 
Efcurial,  tho’  it  is  much  more  decorated  and  richer 
in  marble.  The  belfry  contains  160  bells  of  various 
fizes,  and  upon  them  many  curious  chimes  are  rung, 
by  means  of  engines  conftrudted  with  wonderful  art 
and  ingenuity;  and  coproduce  this  aftooiihing  trifle, 
a million  of  crufadoes  has  been  expended.  The  roy- 
al park,  adjoining  to  this  luperb  ftrudture,  is  faid  to 
be  14  or  15  miles  round.  This  building  efcaped  un- 
hurt at  the  time  that  LiJbon  was  {haken  to  its  centre 
by  the  earthquake  in  1755.  Baretti,  Dalrymple. 

The  mountain  of  Cintra  confifts  of  large  rocks  of 
flint,  fome  of  which  are  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  lie 
on  one  another  without  any  connedtion.  It  is  alfo 
very  rich  in  ore,  and  produces  manyremai  kablb  plants, 
and  alfo  a vein  of  loadftone.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun. 
tain  of  Cint  a,  is  a town  of  the  Time  name,  five 
leagues  from  LiJbon , which  contains  about  one  thou- 
fand  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  with  four  churches, 
and  is  defended  by  an  old  caftle  built  in  the  Moorifh 
tafte.  The  air  here  is  thought  to  be  the  beft  in  all 
Portugal , a pleafant  coolnefs  prevailing  at  the  time 
that  the  heat  of  LiJbon  is  extremely  fultry.  A late 
writer  exprefles  himfelf  thus  concerning  this  moun- 
tain: “ Nature  here  exhibits  her  beauties  upon  a ve- 
ry exfenfive  feale.  Here  are  ftupendous  rocks,  wild- 
ly interfperfed  with  wood  and  water.  Well  might 
the  ancients  call  it  the  promontory  of  the  moon 
(Promontorium  Lunae).  There  is  not  another  fpot 
on  the  globe  where  aftronomical  obfervations 
might  be  made  to  greater  advantage,  whether  we 
confider  the  great  height,  the  ferenity  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  or  the  extenfive  horizon,  joined  to  the  moil 
commanding  and  unbounded  profpedt  of  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean  immediately  undtjr  it  on  the  weft  ; but 
here  is  a convent  of  ftupid,  dull,  ignorant  monks, 
who  are  fo  far  from  looking  upward,  that  they  are 
bound  by  a vow  of  profcffional  humility  never  to 
lift  their  eyes  from  the  earth.”  Cuftigan’s  Sketches 
of  Portugal , II.  250. 

Thomar,  a town  feated  in  a pleafar.t  plain  near 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Nabancia , from  which  it 
is  feparated  to  the  nor  th  by  the  river  Nabao.  The 
inhabitants  are  about  three  tiioufind  fix  hundred. 
In  1752,  the  king  founded  an  academy  of  fciences 
here  on  the  fame  for/  ing  as  that  of  Paris. 

Santarem,  a tow  1 on  the  Tagus,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles  to  vhe  nerth-eaft  of  Li/bon,  has  an  aca- 
demy of  hiftory,  antiquities  and  languages,  found- 
ed in  t 747. 


Ditto  in  1775. 
- - 121 

- - - 41 

- 45 

- - - 40 

- - - 28 

- - - 9 

- - _ - 4 

Dantzickers  1 

- - - 371 
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SetubAL,  by  the  Dutch  and  Eng  I Jo  called  St. 
Ubes,  is  a ftrong  town  feated  about  twenty-two  miles 
to  the  fouth  of  Lijbon , on  a finall  bay,  into  which 
the  river  S'andao  dij'charges  i’felf;  and  has  a harbour 
capable  of  receiving  Ihips  of  any  burthen. 

;.Ti  :•  A- 1 .v;nii,i.i  aril  iPi.fl  < i.v  ?v.a?.  in 

S E C T.  VIII. 

Of  the  Province  of  Beira  ; its  Situation  and  Extent  ; 
with  a particular  Account  of  the  Mountain  of  Es- 
trella, the  Produce  of  the  Country , and  its  prin- 
cipal Towns. 

BEIRA  is  one  of  the  largeft  provinces  of 
Portugal ; it  is  bounded  oruthe  north  by  the  provin- 
ces of  Entre  Douro  e Minho  and  Tralos  Montes  ; on 
the  eaft,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Eframadura  and  Elen- 
tejo  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  fea.  Its  extent  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  about  one  hundred  and  two  miles,  and 
about  the  fame  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Beira , the  former  being  the 
northern  part,  and  lying  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  the 
iatter  towards  Spain  and  Eframadura. 

The  mountain  of  Efrella,  the  Mons  Herminius  of 
the  Romans , is  very  remarkable.  Near  its  fummit  is 
a lake  environed  with  high  rocks,  the  water  of  which 
iftues  out  of  the  ground,  and  is  very  clear  and  tepid, 
with  a kind  of  tremulous  motion  in  the  middle  ; and 
from  the  ftrong  attraction  toward  one  certain  place, 
it  is  conjectured  that  it  has  an  aperture  through 
which  it  runs  off  again,  and  is  the  fpring  of  another 
lake  a little  lower  ; and  from  thefe  is  formed  a river 
that  takes  its  courfe  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  fnow  of  a deep  valley  in  one  part  of  it  fupplies 
Lifon  the  whole  fummer,  though  it  is  at  the  diftance 
of  above  fixty  leagues. 

It  contains  four  cities  (viz.  Coimbra,  Lamego, 
Guarda  and  Aveiro ,)  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
towns,  a thoufand  and  ninety-four  parifhes.  John 
V.  erected  it  into  a principality  in  honour  of  his 
grandfon,  the  eldeft  fbn  of  the  prince  of  Brazil. 

Coimbra,  a city  on  the:  river  Mondege,  formerly 
called  Colimbria  or  Conimbriga , contains  a cathedral, 
nine  parifh-churches,  eight  convents,  eighteen  col- 
leges, among  which  what  was  the  Jefuits  college  is 
extremely  large,  and  efteemed  the  fineft  edifice  in 
the  place.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  is  the 
bridge,  which  is  a fine  ftruCture  built  with  ftone, 
and  confifts  of  two  :rows  of  arches,  one  above  the 
other,  forming  a covered  way,  through  which  people 
pals  without  being  expofed  ter  the  weather.  Tile 
aqueduct  which  brings  water  to  the  city,  is  alfo  ad- 
mired. 

Mere  is  the  famous  univerfity  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  fallen  greatly  to  decay  : when  the  marquis 
I)e  Pombal  became  prime  minifter,  he  introduced 
fome  wholefome  regulations-,  but  how  far  they  have 
proved  beneficial  cartnot  be  afeertained.  Mr;  Dai- 
ry nvple  informs  us,  that  in  1774,  the  writing,  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  fchool  divinity,  were  ex- 


ploded, and  that  an  excellent  collection  of  inftrir- 
ments  for  experimental  philofophy  was  then  arrived- 
from  England.  The  number  or  ftudents  at  prefent 
are  not  more  than  fix  hundred.  In  1774  a mufeum 
and  obfervatory  were  building  in  this  city,  under  the 
infpeCtion  of  lieutenant-colonel  Elfden,  an  Englijh 
gentleman,  who  was  then  fecond  in  command  in  the 
corps  of  engineers.  This  town  is  famous  for  horn- 
work  and  pallatos,  or  the  little  wooden  tooth- 
picks. 

The  bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Braga; 
but  has  under  him  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  parifhes.  Here  is  alfo  a court  of  inqui- 
fition. 

Aveiro  is  feated  on  a fmall  bay  into  which  the 
Vouga  difcharges  itfelf,  feven  leagues  to  the  fouth  of 
Oporto , and  nine  to  the  northward  of  Coimbra.  It 
has  a harbour  fit  for  fhips  of  burthen,  and  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fea  by  fand-banks,  with  feveral  little 
iflands  on  which  fait  is  made. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  P,  evince  of  Tralos  Montes;  its  Situation  , 

Name , Extent,  Produce,  Rivers , and  principal  Ci- 
ties . 

THE  province  of  Tralos  Montes  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth 
by  Twon  in  Spain;  the  province  of  Beira,  laft  de- 
feribed,  on  the  fouth  ; and  on  the  weftward  partly 
by  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e Minho,  and  partly 
by  Beira.  It  obtained  its  name  from  its  fituation 
with  refpeCt  to  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e Minhoy 
it  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain  of  Marao. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  ninety  miles, 
and  from  eaft  to  weft  about  fixty. 

Befides  the  Douro , which  divides  the  north-eaft 
part  from  Lean,  and  then,  turning  to  the  weftward, 
divides  it  almoft  into-  two  equal  parts,  it  has  the  rivers 
Tamega , Cargo,  Tuela,  and  Sob  or  ; all  which  run  into 
the  Douro . 

It  contains  two  cities,  fifty-feven  towns,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  parifhes,  and  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  jurifdicfions,  the  principal  places  in  which 
are, 

Miranda  de  douro,  thus  called  from  its  ftand- 
itrg  on  that  river,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Miranda  in 
Cofiie.  It  is  fituated  on  a rock,  in  a barren  moun- 
tainous country,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Douro  and. 
the  little  river  Frefno,  and,  befides  its  works,  is  de- 
fended by  a caftle  and  fort,  it  being  a place  of  im- 
portance, as  it  opens  a paftage  into  the  province  of 
Leon , which  lies  expofed  to  incurlions  on  this  fide- 
It  is  a city  and  a bilhop’s  fee,  though  the  only  church 
in  the  city  is  the  cathedral. 

Braganza,  the  ancient  Brigantium,  feated  thirtv- 
two  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Miranda , is  the  capi- 
tal of  a celebrated  dutchy  belonging  to  the  prefent 
king-  of  Portugal > whofe  aaceftors  were  dukes  of 
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Bragnnza , the  moft  illuftrious  houfe  among  the  no- 
bility, they  being  defcended  from  their  ancient  kings. 
This  place  has  a variety  of  filk  manufactures,  and  is 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  Province  of  Entre  Douro  e Minho  : its  Si- 
tuation, Extent , Produce,  and  principal  Towns  : 
•with  a particular  Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  Porto 
and  Braga. 

THIS  province  receives  its  name  from  being 
fituated  between  the  Douro  and  Minho  ; it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  the  river  Minho  from  the  Spaniflo  province 
©f  Galicia  on  the  north,  and  by  the  river  Douro  from 
the  province  of  Beira  on  the  fouth  ; the  province  of 
T t ales  Montes  bounds  it  on  the  eaft  ; as  does  the  At- 
lantic ocean  to  the  weft.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
feuth  is  about  fixty-feven  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft 
about  forty-five. 

A late  writer  obferves,.  that  this  province  has  a 
more  flourifhing  appearance  than  any  other  in  Por- 
tugal. In  extent  it  is  the  fmalleft  province  in  the 
kingdom,  but  contains  a greater  number  of  inhabi- 
tants than  any  other,  that  in  which  the  capital  ftands 
only  excepted.  It  is  watered  by  a number  of  fine 
rivers,  fome  of  which  furnifh  the  only  falmon  to  be 
had  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  whence  even  the  mar- 
kets of  Madrid  are  fupplied',  efpecially  in  Lent.  The 
natives  of  this  province  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
dufiry,  but  are  very  little  inclined  to  a military  life. 
The  province  is  well  defended  by  nature,  it  being  fe- 
parated  from  Spain  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  rivers 
and  almoft  inacceflible  mountains,  and  on  the  weft  it 
is  wafhed  by  the  ocean.  According  to  Faira  y Soufa 
the  Portuguefe  language  is  fpoken  in  its  higheft  purity 
in  this  province.  The  principal  places  it  contains  are 
the  following  t 

Viana,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Limn , 
fifteen  miles  to  the  weft  of  Braga  : it  is  a large,  well- 
built,  and  ftrong  city,  defended  by  the  caftle  of 
St.  Jago.  Its  harbour  is  only  fit  for  ftnall  vef- 
fds. 

Valenca  is  the  moft  northern  frontier  town  of 
Portugal ; is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Minho.  Major  Dalrymple,  who  vifited  this  town  in 
i 774,  defcribes  it  as  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  the 
moft  abjeft  poverty. 

Porto,  Oporto,  or  Port  a Port,  is  fituated, 
according  to  Dr.  Maikelyne’s  tables,  in  410  10’  N. 
latitude,  and  8°  27’  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich , 
thirty  miles  S.  of  Braga,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  N.  of  Lifhon,  on  the  fide  of  a rugged  moun- 
tain, the  foot  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  Douro,  and 
is  about  a league  dillant  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  which  here  forms  a good  harbour  ; but  it  has 
a very  difficult  entrance,  from  the  rocks  and  fands, 
which  form  a bar,  that  only  can  be  got  over  at  high- 
water,  with  the  affiftance  of  a coalting  pilot.  The 
harbour  is  fafe  againft  all  winds ; but  when  the  floods 


or  frefhes  in  the  river  come  down,  no  anchor  can 
hold;  at  which  times  the  ihips  are  faftened  to  each 
other  along  the  walls,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  the  torrent.  The  ftreets  are  well  paved  ; 
but  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
ftands,  renders  it  not  very  pleaiant  to  walk  in  them. 
A late  writer  fays,  not  one  ftreet  is  upon  a level,  ex- 
cept that  where  the  Englifh  principally  refide  4 all  the 
the  other  ftreets  have  a iiicceffion  of  afcents  and  de- 
fcents,  fome  of  which  are  fo  fteep  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult for  any  fort  of  wheel-carriage  to  get  on  ; for 
which  reafon  litters,  carried  between  two  ft  out  mules, 
are  more  in  ufe  here.  A fine  quay  runs  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  clofe  to  which  the  fhipping  lie, 
fo  that  a merchant  may  fee  his  veflels  unload  from 
his  own  windows.  It  is  fortified  with  an  old  wall 
and  towers,  and  defended  by  a caftle.  In  opulence, 
populoufnefs,  beauty,  and  commerce,  it  is  the  next 
city  in  the  kingdom  to  Lifhon,  and  has  an  arfenal, 
docks,  and  yards,  for  building  and  fitting  out  men 
of  war.  It  has  four  fuburbs  and  feven  parifh-churches, 
including  the  cathedral,  it  being  the  fee  of  a bifnop  \ 
twelve  convents,  befides  four  others  without  the 
walls,  fome  hofpitals,  and  one  houfe  of  mercy.  Here 
an  Englifh  conful  refides,  and  a fa<ftory.  The  fliops 
are  filled  with  baizes  and  coarfe  cloth  ; and  the  ge- 
neral apparel  worn  here  is  the  manufacture  of  Great - 
Britain.  From  the  great  intercourfe  with  the  Eng- 
lifh, the  Portuguefe  here  are  faid,  by  Major  Dalrym- 
ple, to  have  adopted  many  of  their  cuftoms.  The 
great  cathedral  church  of  Porto  is  an  old  extenfive 
building,  without  fymmetry,  and  confifts  of  many 
additional  pieces  patched  up  together  without  defign. 
Its  fituation  is  fuch,  that  it  would  be  impolfible  to 
view  its  beauties,  if  it  had  any.  Another  church 
ftands  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  is  called 
“ The  Church  of  the  Poor  Clergy  this  is  a mo- 
dern building,  and  has  a very  tail  ill-proportioned 
fteeple,  raifed  at  a vaft  expence.  Within  are  profu- 
fions  of  carved  and  gilt  ornaments,  but  there  is  neither 
tafte  nor  arrangement  difcernible : this,  like  moft 
other  religious  edifices  in  the  country,  was  built  by 
charitable  contributions.  The  name  of  this  church, 
and  its  guady  appearance,  fo  ill  agree,  that  the  one 
feems  to  be  a fat  ire  upon  the  other.  The  church  of 
the  bare-footed  Carmelites  is  alfo  a new  building, 
the  whole  frontifpiece  of  which  is  covered  with  carv- 
ing in  ftone,  but  in  an  extremely  bad  tafte.  The 
pediment  is  crowned  with  three  monftrous  and  ill- 
proportioned  figures,  reprefenting  Faith,  Flope,  anft 
Charity;  the  infid e of  the  church  contains  thirteen 
different  altars,  all  very  richly  ornamented  up  to  the 
very  roof,  but  in  a moft  wretched  tafte.  On  enter- 
ing it,  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  a blaze  of  gold  and 
vivid  paintings.  Charitable  contributions  form  all 
the  revenue  of  this  church  likewife.  The  Francif- 
can  convent  is  alfo  a new  building,  part  of  which  is 
unfinifhed  : it  confifts  of  two  large  fquares  of  four 
ftories  high,  with  a fpacious  corridor  in  the  middle  of 
each,  and  the  cells  of  the  friars  are  on  each  fide,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Over  the 
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great  gate  of  this  convent  is  an  infcription  in  capital 
gilt  letters,  in  the  Portuguefe  language,  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport  : “ the  Virgin,  our  lady,  was  con- 
ceived and  born  immaculate,  and  without  fin.”  The 
boundlefs  veneration  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
held  by  the  Portuguefe , has  cauled  an  opinion  to  pre- 
vail very  generally  in  that  country,  of  the  mother  of 
Jefus  having  been  from  her  birth  entirely  exempt 
from  original  and  actual  fin.  This  wonderful  refine- 
ment in  fuperftition  has  been  the  (ubjeCt  of  much 
difputation  in  councils,  and  among  fchool-men  in 
former  times.  In  the  year  1767,  a very  extenfive 
and  magnificent  building  was  begun,  which  was  to 
confift  of  a fquare  of  above  five  hundred  and  fixty 
Engl iffo  feet  in  each  front.  It  was  faid  that  the  plans, 
profiles,  and  elevations  of  the  building  were  made  by 
an  Englijh  architect  and  had  been  fubmitted  to  the  in 
fpeftion  of  the  king  of  G eat-Britain , and  obtained 
his  approbation.  It  was  intended  for  a general  hof- 
pital,  but  undertaken  upon  much  too  a large  fcale, 
ib  that  little  progrefs  has  been  made  in  it,  the  fund 
alligned  for  erefting  it  not  amounting  to  more  than 
a thoufand  pounds  fterling  annually,  and  the  whole 
eftimate  of  the  expence  had  been  laid  at  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Coftigan’s  Sketches, 
& c.  of  Portugal,  I.  387 — 397.  Here  is  held  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature  for  the  northern  de- 
partment, with  an  appeal  to  the  fupenor  court  at 
Lijlon  There  were  fuppofed  to  be  thirty-fix  thou- 
fand inhabitants  in  this  city  in  1774. 

In  the  cities  of  Lifbon  and  Porto  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  country  centers:  to  thofe  cities  all  the  Portu- 
guefe  trade  with  fore  go  nations,  as  well  as  with  their 
own  poffefilons  in  the  Brazils , is  confined  ; and  al- 
though upon  thefe  depends  their  exiftenceas  a people, 
and  from  hence  the  revenues  of  the  crown  are  de- 
rived, yet  no  other  benefit  has  been  felt  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe peafant  than  obtaining  a little  advance  upon 
the  price  of  provifions  which  are  brought  to  market ; 
neither  did  all  the  fplendor  of  Portugal , at  its  beft 
ftate,  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  better  his  Situation. 
The  only  foreign  luxury  he  is  yet  acquainted  with  is 
tobacco,  and  all  that  his  fcanty  means  will  allow,  is 
to  purchale  a dried  Newfoundland  cod  filli;  but  this 
is  a gratification  he  can  feldom  reach  ; a piece  of 
bread  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  a halted  pilchard,  or 
a head  of  garlic  to  give  that  bread  a flavour,  com- 
pofe  his  ftanding  difh  ; and  if  he  can  get  a bit  of  the 
hog,  or  ox,  or  calf,  he  ihimfelf  fattens,  to  regale 
his  wretched  family  zi.ChriJtmas  or  Eajler,  he  has 
reached  what  he  efteems  the  pinnacle  of  happinels  in 
this  world.  I his  led  a fenfible  Portuguefe  to  compare 
his  native  country  to  that  tpecies»of  fpider,  -which  has 
a large  bloated  body,  with  legs  extremely  long, 
thin,  and  feeble,  extending  far,  but  of  fuch  little 
nfe  to  the  animal,  as  Icarcely  to  be  capable  of  moving 
it  along. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  th zDcuro,  oppofite  to  Porto , 
is  Villa  Nova  do  Porto,  a fmall  town  near  the 
place  wiiere  the  old  tow  n of  Gaya  formerly  flood,  in 
rrfpect  to  which  it  is  called  Villa  Nova. 
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Among  the  beautiful  and  romantic  fituations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto  may  be  mentioned 
Grijoo,  where  are  the  remains  of  a convent  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Auftin, 
but  now  ferulaiized,  as  well  as  all  the  reft  of  that 
order  in  Portugal , only  two  excepted,  which  amount- 
ed to  twenty  in  number,  the  canons  of  which  were 
removed  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  convents  which 
elcaped  the  fate  of  the  reft.  This  procedure  was  in 
confequence  of  a bull  which  Pombal  obtained  from 
Clement  XIV.  All  the  flo  larized  houfes,  as  well 
as  the  lands  belonging  to  them,  were  fold  to  the 
beft  bidder : Grijoo  fetched  one  hundred  thou- 
fand crufadoes,  or  about  eleven  thoufand  pounds 
fterling. 

At  Villa  do  Conde,  a town  four  leagues  N.  of 
Porto , is  a convent  of  nuns,  where  many  of  the 
nobleft  females  of  the  province  are  immured,  the 
wealth  and  dignity  of  thofe  families  being  fo  inade- 
quate to  each  other,  that  mod  of  the  female  de- 
Icendants  are  inevitably  configned  to  a life  of  celi- 
bacy. A noble  aqueduCt  conveys  a ftream  of  fine 
water  to  this  convent  from  mountains  which  are 
above  feven  miles  diftant. 

Braga,  the  Bracara  Augufia  of  the  Romans , is  an 
archiepifcopal  city,  thirty  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Porto , 
and  eighteen  within  land  from  the  coaft  ; it  is  feated 
in  a plain  between  the  rivers  Cavado  and  Bejle , and 
received  its  name  from  that  of  a kind  of  garment 
worn  by  its  ancient  inhabitants.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Greeks  ; but  afterward  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Carthaginians , Romans,  Swabians , Gothst 
Moors , and  the  kings  of  Leon.  The  Romans  gave  it 
the  title  of  Augufia,  and  the  Swabian  kings  honoured 
it  with  their  refidence.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  having  under  its  jurifdic- 
tion  twenty-four  cities,  and  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Roman 
antiquties  which  are  ftiil  remaining  here  are  veftiges 
of  its  ancient  grandeur;  in  particular  an  amphitheatre 
and  an  aqueduft.  It  is  famous  for  the  councils  held 
here  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries.  The  archbi- 
Ihop  is  both  lpiritual  and  temporal  lord  of  the  place, 
oil  which  account  he  has  a lword,  as  well  as  a crof6, 
carried  before  him.  His  revenue  is  forty  thoufand 
ducats  per  annum,  and  he  is  primate  of  the  kingdom. 
The  prefeni  dignitary  is  a natural  bio  her  to  the  king. 
Major  Dalrymple  relates,  that  a manufacture  of  bea- 
ver hats  was  carried  on  near  this  place,  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  much  trade  prefented  itfelf.  The  pea- 
santry he  .deferibes  as  going  neatly  drefled,  but  the 
women  wear  no  Shoes  or  Stockings ; they  had  all  Eng- 
Ifh  baize  petticoats,  and  cloaks  of  various  colours  and 
different  fancies. 

The  city  of  Braga,  according  to  a later  writer,  is 
beautifully  Situated  in  the  midlt  of  a fine  variegated 
country  to  the  N.  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.  with  a 
range  of  hills,  moftly  covered  with  wood,  to  the  S. 
which,  in  this  warm  climate,  ferves  to  give  it  a cool 
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refrefhing  appearance.  A feeble  attempt  was  made 
in  Pombal’s  aclminiftration,  toeftablifh  a fillc  manu- 
facture here  ; but  the  want  of  money  and  materials 
rendered  it  abortive.  The  town  is  very  thinly  inha- 
bited ; and,  except  in  a few  by-ftreets,  where  fome 
hatters  and  nail-makers  refide,  every  part  exhibits  a 
melancholy  ftillnefs  and  inertnefs. 

The  road  from  Porto  to  Braga,  which  interfefts  a 
fine  country,  is  regularly  planted  with  rows  of  the 
dwarf  oak,  round  which  the  vine  entwines,  whofe 
luxurious  branches  hang  over  the  traveller’s  head,  and 
at  the  fealon  of  ripe  grapes,  invite  him  to  pluck  the 
clufters  as  he  pafies  along.  The  plains  between  the 
high  grounds  are  regularly  divided  by  quickl'et  hedges, 
lined  with  the  dwarf  oak.  They  are  verdant  and 
rich ; large  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  them  ; fo  that 
this  part  of  Portugal  refembles  England  more  than 
any  other. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  Azores,  Terceiras,  or  Western  Islands; 

Their  Names,  Situation,  Number,  Climate,  Produce, 

with  a Defcription  of  each. 

AS  the  Azore  Islands  are  fituated  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  oppofite  to  Portugal,  to  which 
they  belong,  we  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  with  defcribing  them,  on  ac- 
count of  that  connexion,  although  their  fituation  af- 
llgns  them  to  the  weftern  hemifphere,  and  they  ap- 
proximate rather  more  to  Newfound l a ml  than  to  any 
other  country,  and  with  the  African  -iflands  they  can- 
on no  account  be  ranked. 

The  Azores,  Terceiras,  or  Flemish  Isles,  de- 
rived their  firft  name  from  the  great  number  of  hawks 
and  falcons  found  there  by  the  Portuguefe  at  their  firft 
difcovery  ; the  fecond  from  Terceira,  the  name  of 
the  principal  ifland  ; and  the  third  from  the  Flemings , 
who  difcovered  them  much  about  the  fame  time  as- 
the  Portuguefe. 

Thefe  iflands  are  fituated  to  the  weft  of  Lifbon, 
between  36°  and  40  N.  latitude,  and  250  and  33  W. 
longitude  from  London.  They  are  nine  in  number, 
and  are  named  Santa  Maria,  St.  Miguel,  Terceira,  Sts 
George , Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,.  Flores,  and  Corvo. 

All  thefe  iflands  enjoy  a very  clear  and  ferene  fky, 
with  a falubrious  air  ; but  are  expofed  to  violent 
earthquakes,  by  which  they  have  frequently  fullered, 
as  they  have  alfo  by  the  violent  agitations  of  the 
waves.  7 hey  are,  however,  extremely  fertile  in 
corn,  wine,  and  a variety  of  fruit ; and  likewife  breed 
large  quantities  of  cattle. 

Santa  Maria  is  diftant  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Portuguefe  leagues  due  weft  of  Cape  St.  Vincent , 
and  was  difcovered  in  1342  by  Gonzalo  Velho  Ca- 
bral. It  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
with  a harbour  to  the  fouth-weft,  defended  by  fome 
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redoubts.  The  principal  place  in  the  ifland  is  a fmall 
town  named  Porto,  betides  which  there  are  a few  vil- 
lages. 

St.  Miguel  is  the  fir  ft  of  the  Azore  iflands  in  the 
paflage  from  Lifbon,  and  lies  about  two  hundred  and 
twelve  Portuguefe  leagues  from  Cabo  di  Efpicher.  It 
was  difcovered  in  1444,  on  the  feftival  of  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Michael,  which  occafioned  its  being  called 
by  his  name.  It  is  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth.  Its  two  principal  hat  hours,  named  Ponta 
Delgada  and  Villa  Franca,  lie  on  the  fouth  fide. — 
This  is  the  heft  peopled  of  all  the  Azore  iflands,  the 
inhabitants  being  faid  to  amount  to  above  fifty-one 
thoufand  five  hundred,  befides  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  ecclefiaftics,  monks,  and  nuns  ; and 
though  it  has  not  long  been  entirely  cultivated,  it  is 
the  moft  fruitful,  particularly  in  corn  and  wine. — 
This  iftand  contains  one  city,  Ponta  Delgada ; five 
towns,  among  which  Villa  Franca  is  the  moft  confi- 
derable,  and  twenty-two  villages. 

In  the  year  1720  a little  ifland  appeared  between 
St.  Miguel  and  Terceira , which  has  fince  gradually 
vanifhed. 

Terceira,  the  third  ifland  that  was  difcovered, 
is  thirteen  miles  long  and  fix  broad.  The  harbour 
of  Angra,  its  capital,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
Portuguefe  leagues  diftant  from  Lifbon-;  and  the  iftand  is- 
divided  into  two  captainfhips,  which  contain  the  city 
of  Angra,  two  towns  and  feveral  villages.  The  bi- 
ftiop  of  Terceira  adts  as  metropolitan  over  the  other 
eight  iflands  of  the  Azores , and  is  himfelf  fuftragan 
to  the  patriarch  of  Lijlsn.  The  city  of  Angra  has 
the  privilege  of  fending  a reprefentative  to  the  cortes 
or  aflembly  of  the  ftates.  By  a regulation  made  by 
the  court’ of  Lifbon  in  1766,  all  the  iflands  of  the 
Azores  were  united  under  one  government,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general  was  fixed  at  Angra  ; 
two  regiments,  confiding  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
men  each,  were  afligned  to  fupport  this  civil  el'ta- 
blifhment. 

St.  Georce  is  fttuated  about  eight  Portuguefe- 
leagues  from  Terceira.  It  is  eleven  miles  long,  and 
one  and  a half  broad,  exclufive  of  its  two  capes.  On 
the  fouth  it  has  a harbour  for  fmall  vefiels.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  difcovered  on  St.  George’s  day,  1450. 
The  principal  town  is  named  Vela  de  Velas. 

Graciosa  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  fever 
in  breadth,  and  contains  two  towns  , the  principal  of 
thefe  is  Santa  Cruz.  This  ifland  is;  faid  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  remarkable  fertility. 

Fayal  is  nine  Portuguefe  miles  in  length,  and  three- 
in  its  greateft  breadth.  . The  chief  place  in  the  ifland- 
is  Villa  de'Pforta,  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft,  which 
has  an  harbour  land-locked  on  all  fides,  except  to  the 
eaft  and  north-eaft  ; and  is  defended  by  feveral  forts. 
In  the  year>  1764.  this  ifland  fuffered  greatly  by  an 
earthquake. 

Pico  isftxteen  Portuguefe  miles  in  length,  and  five 
in  breadth.  This  iftand  is  vifible  at  a great  diftance,- 
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on  account  of  the  height  of  its  mountain,  to  which 
it  owes  its  name,  and  which  is  faid  to  rife  three  miles 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  This  ifland  is  on  the 
north  feparated  from  that  of  St.  George  by  a channel, 
in  fome  places  fix,  and  in  others  twelve  miles  over  ; 
and  to  the  weft  from  Faya l by  another  channel.  Its 
principal  harbour  is  at  Villa  Das  Lagens.  It  carries 
on  a great  trade  in  its  excellent  wines,  and  in  wood, 
with  which  it  alfo  abounds,  particularly  cedar,  and 
a firm  red  wood  that  is  highly  efteemed. 


Flores,  the  next  ifland,  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  nine  broad  ; but  has  only  two  towns,  and  a num- 
ber of  villages.  The  principal  place  is  Santa  Cruz, 
which  is  final!. 

Corvo  lies  to  the  northward,  oppofite  to  the  ifland 
of  Flores , from  which  it  is  divided  by  a ftrait  about 
three  miles  in  breadth.  The  circuit  of  this  ifland  is 
but  about  ten  miles,  and  the  whole  coaft  conlifts  of  t 
chain  of  rocks.  It  has  two  finall  harbours. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  tlie  Kingdom  of  FRANCE, 


SECT.  I. 

Its  Name,  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Population  ; 
its  Mountains,  Minerals,  Foflils,  Rivers,  Agricul- 
ture, Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Animals. 

FRANCE  obtained  its  prefent  name  from  the 
Franks , who  in  the  fifth  century  pafied  out  of 
Germany  into  Gaul,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  whole  country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire.  This  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  Britijh 
channel,  and  the  Netherlands,  toward  the  north;  on 
the  eaft  by  Germany , Snvijferland , and  Italy  ; on  the 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  Spain,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; and 
on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; extending  from 
420  30'  to  510  N.  latitude,  and  from  50  5'  W.  to 
7°  47'  E.  longitude;  Calais  being  within  a few  miles 
of  its  northern  extremity;  the  province  of  Roujdlon 
is  its  boundary  to  the  fouth  ; Conquet , in  Bretagne , 
forming  its  weftern  extreme  point ; and  Strajbourg, 
in  Aljace , being  about  fix  leagues  from  its  eaftern 
boundary.  Did  not  the  province  of  Bretagne  extend 
itfelf  above  an  hundred  miles  farther  into  the  ocean, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be 
nearly  of  a fquare  form,  that  is,  about  five  hundred 
•and  forty  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  from  E.  to  W. 

'Else  air  in  this  kingdom  is  mild  and  wholefome, 
particularly  tire  interior  parts.  The  winters,  how- 
ever, in  the  northern  provinces  are  cokl,  and  laft 
four  or  five  months.  Indeed  the  cold  is  in  that  fea- 
fon  generally  much  feverer  there  than  in  England; 
which  being  furrounded  by  the  fea,  is  lefs  fubjeff  to 
continued  frofts.  Thofe  provinces  have,  however, 
the  advantage  of  dear  fettled  weather,  and  are  but 
little  troubled  with  fogs.  The  hummers  in  France 
are  hotter  than  in  England. 


“With  refpedt  to  its  fituation,  It  has  the  advantage 
of  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  the  Teas  which  border 
upon  it,  affording  the  inhabitants  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  the  reft  of  the  world  ; the  northern  fhores 
being  wafhed  by  the  Britijh  channel,  the  weftern 
coaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  fouth  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Hence  no  country  can  be  better  ii- 
tuated  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  navigation. 

The  population  of  France  has  been  varioufly  ftated; 
fome  have  fixed  it  fo  low  as  at  eighteen  millions, 
whilft  others  have  raifed  it  to  twenty-four  millions; 
but  the  opinion  at  prefent  moft  generally  received  is, 
that  it  is  about  twenty  millions.  Whether  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  is  increafing  or  diminilhing,  has 
likewrfe  been  a queftion  upon  which  contrary  opini- 
ons have  been  maintained.  The  Abbe  d’Expelly, 
who  has  made  very  laborious  refearches  into  this  lub- 
jeft,  by  an  abftraft  taken  from  the  public  regifters  in 
the  various  parifhes  of  France,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  thirty-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  tvven- 
tv-feven,  hates  that  from  the  year  1691  to  the  year 
1700  inclufive,  being  a period  of  ten  years, 

The  marriages  were  — 1,807,891 

The  births  — — 7,679,083 

The  deaths  — — 6,784,784 

Again,  from  the  year  1754  to  1763,  another  period 
of  ten  years,  when  he  extended  his  refearches  over 
the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine  andi?ar,by  which  the  num- 
ber of  parifhes  was  augmented  to  forty-two  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  five, 

The  marriages  amounted  to  1,922,163 

The  births  to  - — — 8,661,381 

The  deaths  to  — — 6,664,161 

From  hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  was  confiderably  on  the  increafe  ; 
but  previous  to  admitting  this  confequence  in  the  ex- 
tent which  there  appears,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
1 in 
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in  each  of  the  periods  which  the  abbe  has  felecled, 
France  carried  on  a very  extenfive  and  defirudlive  war, 
during  (even  years  of  the  ten,  and  that  the  lof  of 
men  both  in  the  land  and  fca  fervice,  though  very 
confiderable,  makes  no  part  of  the  deaths  put  down 
ia  this  account ; but  when  the  fulleft  allowance  is 
made  for  the  lofs  of  lives  in  the  leivi^e,  the  births  in 
each  period  muft  confiderably  exceed  the  deaths,  and 
in  the  latter  by  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
former. 

The  chief  mountains  of  Fiance  are  the  Alps  toward 
Italy;  the  Pyrenees,  which  border  on  Spain ; and 
thofe  of  the  Cevennes  and  Auvergne. 

Wi:h  refpecf  to  metals,  Languedoc  is  faid  to  have 
veins  of  gold  and  filver.  In  A'face  thefe  metals  have 
been  found  .in  the  fandof  the  Rhine  ; and  the  moun- 
tain of  Wafgau , in  that  province,  yields  a filver  ore, 
which  is  worked,  and  farther  refearches  are  making 
after  it.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  great  abundance,  and  in  A! face  are 
mines  of  lead.  Pit-coal  is  found  only  in  a particular 
diftridt,  and  in  no  great  abundance;  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  make  falt-petre.  Here  is  alfo  no  want  of 
marble;  for  fince  Colbert’s  time, -quarries,  particu- 
larly in  Languedoc , Province , and  Bourbonnois , are  kept 
continually  open.  France,  however,  produces  few 
gems ; but  has  in  Languedoc  a mine  of  excellent  tur- 
quoifes. 

The  country  is  extremely  well  watered  with  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are,  the  Loire , the 
Rhone , the  Garonne , and  the  Seine.  Of  thefe  the 
Loire  is  the  largeft.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  taking  its  courfe  north  and  north-weft, 
runs  to  Orleans ; and  from  thence  directly  weft  by 
Tours , Angers,  and  Nantes,  falling  into  the  Weftern 
ocean  forty  miles  below  the  laft  city  ; having  received 
in  its  courfe  the  Allier , Cher , Indrn,  Creufe,  Vienne , 
and  the  Maine  ; and  has  a communication  with  the 
Seine,  by  means  of  the  canals  of  Briare  and  Orleans. 
Its  whole  courfe,  with  all  its  windings,  is  computed 
to  be  about  five  hundred  miles. 

The  Rhone  rifes  in  the  mountain  of  L.a  Fourche , 
in  the  province  of  'LL  i in  SwiJJerland , from  the  fame 
fource  a-  the  Rhine,  but  takes  a contrary  direction, 
and  running  weftward  through  the  country  of  the 
Valais,  paffes  through  the  lake  of  Geneva  ; and  hav- 
ing vifired  that  city,  flows  fouth-weft  to  Lyons,  where 
it  joins  the  Soan,  and  then  runs  fouth  till  it  falls  by 
three  feveral  channels  in»o  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Garonne  receives  its  courfe  in  the  mountains 
of  Aure,  in  the  county  of  Cominges.  It  becomes  na- 
vigable at  Munt,  and  after  being  joined  by  feveral  ri- 
vers, changes  its  name  into  the  Gironde;  and  at 
length  difcharges  itfelf  bv  two  outlets  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  By  means  of  this  river,  and  a noble  canal, 
a junction  has  been  .formed  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  Seine  riles  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  and  run- 
ning to  the  north-weft,  vilits  Troyes , Paris , and 
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Rouen  in  its  way,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  Britijh 
channel  near  Havre  de  Grace. 

France  is  in  general  fertile,  yet  has  many  barren 
tracts  and  mountains.  In  fome  parts  its  productions 
are  abundant,  and  in  all  of  them  fufficient  for  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  In  plentiful  years  it  yields  more 
corn  than  is  neceffary  for  the  fubiiftence  of  the  inha- 
bitants ; but  a bad  harveft  is  generally  fucceeded  by 
a fcarcity,  and  in  time  of  war  there  has  been  often 
a great  dearth  of  grain,  which  is  the  more  felt  in  this 
country,  as  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

'From  the  year  1761  to  the  prefent  time  (1789; 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture,  and  fo- 
cieties  for  its  encouragement  have  been  eftablilhed  in 
many  of  the  provinces.  i o give  effeCt  to  this  difpo- 
fi'.ion,  an  airet  of  the  council  of  ftate  was  pvim'hed 
that  year,  exempting  perfons  who  fhouid  cultivate 
w?fte  lands,  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  fer  the  pro- 
duce of  fuch  lands,  during  the  fpace  of  ten  years  : 
the  clergy  in  B>  itany;  to  co-operate  in  fo  patriotic  a 
plan,  agreed  to  grant  an  exemption  from  tythes  for 
twenty  years  on  the  lands  thus  improved  ; but  we  do 
not  find  that  their  conduvft  has  become  general 
throughout  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  In  the  year 
1770  it  was  afierted,  that  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  it  appeared,  by  authentic 
accounts  delivered  In  to  government,  that  three  hun- 
dred and  fixtv  thoufand  French  acres,  amounting  to 
near  four  hundred  thoufand  Englifh,  had  been  ir.clof- 
ed  and  cultivated  within  the  term  of  five  years, 
which  were  calculated  to  have  produced  annually  nine 
hundred  thoufand  quarters  of  grain,  and  the  tilled 
and  cultivated  lands,  from  the  improved  methods 
which  had  been  adopted  in  rural  oeconomy,  werefup- 
pofed  to  produce  an  increafe  of  grain  equal  to  that 
procured  from  the  newly-cultivated  lands  ; fo  that  one 
million  eight  hundred  thoufand  quarters  of  grain  were 
ftated  to  be  added  to  the  corn  annually  grown  in 
France  ; and  this  amounted  to  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
confumption  of  the  whole  kingdom;  hut  fince  that 
period,  a fucceffion  of  inclement  and  irregular  feafons 
have  counteracted  all  thefe  beneficial  exertions:  at 
prtfent  ( Augujl  1789)  fuch  a general  dearth  prevails 
over  the  kingdom,  as  to  caule  the  greateft  Biftrefs 
and  mifery. 

Their  roots  differ  much  from  ours  ; for  here  are  no 
round  turnips  ; theirs  are  long  and  fmall,  but  well 
tailed,  and  being  not  fo  ftrong  as  ours,  are  more  pro- 
per for  their  foups.  They  have  few  potatoes  ; but 
plenty  of  Jerufalem  artichoaks.  They  abound  in  vaft 
quantities  of  large  red  onions  and  garlic  ; and  alfo  in 
fhallots,  rockambole,  and  leeks.  Ihefe  laft  are 
fmaller  than  ours,  but  three  times  as  long  in  the  white 
part.  Lettuces  are  the  great  and  univerlal  fallad.  In 
April  and  May  the  markets  are  ferved  with  vaft  quan- 
tities of  white  beets.  Afparagus  is  here  very  plenti- 
ful ; and  they  are  fo  fond  of  forrel,  that  large  fields 
are  planted  \\ith  it.  They  are  alfo  particularly  fond 
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of  mu  (brooms,  of  which  they  have  feveral  different 
kinds. 

This  kingdom  enjoys  great  plenty  of  wine, 
which  is  produced  in  all  its  provinces.  Among  the 
feveral  French  wines  that  of  Champagne  is  molt  ef- 
teemed,  it  being  a good  ftomachic,  racy,  and  in  tafte 
and  flavour  exquilite,  with  an  agreeable  tartnefs. 
That  of  Burgundy,  the  heft  of  which  is  produced 
about  Beaume , has  a fine  colour,  and  a pleafant  tafle. 
The  wines  of  Angers  and  Orleans  are  all'o  delicate, 
but  heady.  In  Poiclou  is  produced  a white  wine  that 
refembles  Rheuifh.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeatix , 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Gafcony,  produce  excellent 
wines.  Pontac  grows  in  Guienne.  Mufcadel  and 
Frontiniac  are  the  delicious  produiffs  of  Languedoc. 
Between  Valence  and  St.  Valliere , along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone , is  produced  a very  agreeable,  but  rough- 
ifh  red  wine,  that  has  a tafte  not  unlike  that  of  bil- 
berries; it  is  named  hermitage,  and  is  confidered  as 
very  wholefome. 

The  territories  for  the  oil  of  olives  are  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  Thefe  and  other  provinces  produce  faf- 
fron,  and  the  northern  parts  in  particular  have  large 
orchards,  and  make  great  quantities  of  cyder,  which 
is  there  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Botir- 
dea/tx  exports  greaf  quantities  of  prunes,  and  capers 
are  principally  produced  in  the  country  about  Toulon. 
Flax  and  hemp  thrive  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; but  linfeed  is  procured  only  ;n  the  north. 
Mod  of  the  provinces  abound  in  wool,  and  Ink  is  cul- 
tivated with  great  induftry,  efpecially  in  Languedoc , 
Prove/, ce,  Lionnois , and  Dauphine. 

France  alfo  produces  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and 
hogs  ; but  they  are  neither  to  numerous,  nor  in  ge- 
neral fo  fat  and  flclhy  as  thofe  of  G 'i  eat  Britain. 
Great  attention  has  for  thefe  lalt  twenty  years  (from 
1789)  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  lheep,  and  it  was 
propoled  to  elfablilh  a fchooi  of  lhepherds  in  Flanders, 
for  the  purpofe  of  training  a number  of  young  men 
in  the  belt  methods  of  treating  and  part uring  lheep  ; 
attempts  were  made  to  draw  over  to  France  a number 
of  Engl/Jh  lhepherds,  and  a paftoral  fchooi  was  pro- 
pofed  to  be  cfiablilhed  at  Berry , in  Languedoc , which 
from  its  vicinity  to  Spain,  would  be  favourable  for 
procuring  a kno  a ledge  of  the  management  of  the 
Spanifh  lheep.  The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at 
Rouen  was  very  adtive  in  furthering  thefe  de- 
figns,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the  French 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  furnifh  a prefumptive 
proof  that  the  attempts  have  not  wholly  failed.  Good 
horfes  are  alfo  produced  here,  as  well  as  affes,  and  a 
great  number  of  mules ; but  the  breed  of  Englijh 
horfes,  dogs,  and  fheep  degenerates  in  this  country, 
either  from  a deficiency  of  knowledge  in  the  proper 
management  of  thofe  animals,  or  from  fomething  un- 
propitious  in  the  foil  cr  climate.  This  kingdom  is 
greatly  infeftecl  with  wolves,  who  find  impervious 
retreats  in  theforefts  and  mountainous  wilds.  Game 
and  wild  fowl  are  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  extreme- 
ly good.  The  people  on  the  fea-coalt  employ  them- 


felves  in  fifhing.  The  Pyrenean  mountains  furniffl 
timber  for  (hip-building,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  alfo  procured  from  Aiface , Bu'  gundy,  and  Lor- 
raine ; but  in  the  other  provinces,  the  fcarcity  of  tim- 
ber and  wood  for  fuel  begins  to  be  more  and  more 
felt.  This  kingdom  alfo  produces  plenty  of  lea  and 
native  fait. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Perfons , Drefs,  Food,  Manners,  and  Cujloms  of 
the  French.  Their  Religion,  Arts , Manufactures , 
Commerce,  and  Coin. 

Gay  fprightly  land  of  mirth  and  focial  eafe, 

Pleas’d  with  thyfelf,  whom  all  the  world  can  pleafe. 
Thine  are  thofe  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 

For  honour  forms  the  focial  temper  here. 

Honour,  that  praife  which  real  merit  gains, 

Or  ev’n  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  pafles  current  ; paid  from  hand  to  hand, 

It  (hilts  in  fplendid  traffic  round  the  land. 

But  praife  too  dearly  lov’d,  or  warmly  fought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  flrength  of  thought ; 

And  the  weak  foul  within  itfelf  unbleft, 

Leans  for  all  plealureon  another’s  bread. 

Hence  oftentation  here,  with  taudry  art, 

Pants  for  the  vulgar  praife  which  fools  impart; 

The  mind  fiill  turns  where  fhifting  faihion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  folid  worth  of  felf-applaule. 

Goldsmith. 

THE  French  are  generally  (lender,  well-pro- 
portioned, and  agile  ; their  hair  and  eyes  are  for  the 
mod  part  black,  their  complexions  brown,  and  the 
women,  above  the  vulgar  rank,  are  fond  of  giving  a 
high  colour  to  their  cheeks.  The  people  in  general 
are  volatile,  fprightly,  fociable,  and  ieldom  afflicted 
with  fpleen  or  melancholy:  they  are  dilpofed  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  a ftranger  at  firlt  fight  ; but 
many  are  extremely  vain,  and  molt  of  them  remark- 
ably talkative.  They  are  particularly  diftinguilhed 
for  politenels,  and  thofe  pleating  civilities  which  are 
included  in  the  term  “ attentions.’  The  admirable 
Sterne  obferves,  “ Should  it  ever  be  the  cafe  of  the 
Englijh , in  the  progrefs  of  their  refinements,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  fame  polifli  which  diltinguiihes  the  French) 
if  they  did  not  lofe  the  politefle  de  cceur,  which  in- 
clines men  more  to  humane  aftlons  than  to  courteous 
ones,  they  would  at  lead  lofe  that  variety  and  origi- 
nality of  chara&er,  which  d ftinguilhes  them,  not 
only  from  each  other,  but  from  all  the  world  beiide.” 
He  goes  on  to  tlluflrate  this  in  his  forcible  and  orig’- 
nal  manner,  by  comparing  the  French  nation  to  fuch 
of  king  William’s  (hillings  as,  by  rubbing  one  againft 
another  for  a long  courfe  of  years,  are  become  fo 
much  alike,  that  one  (hilling  can  fcarcely  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  another  : the  Englfh >,  on  the  contrary, 
he  compares  to  ancient  medal  , which  being  kept 
more  apart,  and  palling  but  few  people’s  hands,  pre- 
2 ferve 
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ferve  tlie  firft  fliarpnefies  which  the  fine  hand  of  Na- 
ture gave  them.  They  are  not  fo  pleafant  to  foe! ; 
but  in  return  the  legend  is  fo  vifible,  that  at  the  firft 
look  you  fee  w hofe  image  and  fuperfcription  they  bear. 
“ But  the  French  have  fo  many  excellences,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ they  can  the  better  (pare  this  : they  are  as 
loyal,  gallanr,  generous,  ingenious,  and  good-tem- 
pered a people  as  is  under  heaven  ; if  they  have  a 
fault,  they  are  too  ferious.” — By  which  our  author 
probably  meant,  that  they  are  intent  upon,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  trifles;  or,  in  ot;  er  words,  are  feriouflv 
devoted  to  frivolity;  but  fo  perfect  an  elucidation  of 
this  ambiguous  exprefiion  is  to  be  met  with  m Rouf- 
feau’s  writings,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  they  fur- 
niflied  the  hint  from  whence  it  was  taken.  “ No 
Frenchman”  fays  he,  “ dare  be  himfelf,  it  being  the 
governing  maxim  in  France , that  a man  mull:  do  as 
others  do. — This  is  the  mode  ; — this  is  not  the  mode; 
— are  decifions  from  whence  there  is  no  appeal.  All 
the  world  does  the  fame  thing,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  fame  circumftances  ; all  move  in  time,  like  the 
evolutions  of  a regiment  in  battalia,  or  like  puppets 
nailed  to  the  fame  board,  or  moved  by  the  fame  wire.” 
Nouvelle  Heloile. 

The  common  people  are  in  general  apt  to  lavifh  all 
their  little  means  upon  drefs,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  fubfift  on  the  mod  {lender  diet  imaginable.  The 
French  are  more  abftemious  in  their  food  than  the 
Englifls,  eating  but  little  flefh-meat,  and  dreffing  it 
in  a very  different  manner;  fricaflees,  ragouts,  hafhes, 
and  foups,  difguifed  with  onions,  herbs,  and  fpices, 
are  preferred  before  joints  of  meat  boiled  orroafted; 
and  what  they  do  boil  or  roall,  is  done  to  fuch  a de- 
gree as  to  exhauft  all  its  animal  juices.  As  they  are 
Grangers  to  the  fine  fat  firloin  and  rump  of  beef,  and 
other  large  joints  which  in  Great  Britain  grace  the 
tables  of  people  even  in  middling  circumftances,  their 
cattle  being  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  fat,  they  are  like- 
wife  unacquainted  with  the  many  EngliJlj  diflies  called 
by  the  general  name  of  puddings.  The  wealthy, 
however,  fupply  this  deficiency  with  fweetmeats,  and 
a number  of  little  delicacies;  but  the  poor  mechanics, 
and  all  the  labouring  part  of  the  nation,  live  almoft 
entirely  on  foups  and  vegetables.  In  Lent  the  com- 
mon people  feed  much  on  the  feed  of  white  kidney- 
beans  boiled,  and  on  white  lentils,  a fort  of  pulfe 
not  known  in  England ; and  on  a variety  of  fallads, 
fome  of  which  grow  wild  in  almoft  every  field. 

The  French  are  very  far  from  being  addi&ed  to 
jealoufy,  and  the  women  in  general  behave  without 
referve ; indeed,  they  have  a freedom  and  forward- 
nef-  of  behaviour  beyond  the  women  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  term  delicacy,  as  applied  in 
England  to  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  women, 
is  very  little  underftood  by  the  ladies  of  France  ; it 
is  a genera!  cullom  of  the  country  to  admit  gentlemen 
to  their  toilets,  and  even  to  their  bed  chambers  be- 
fore they  rife,  with  perfect  coolnefs  and  indifference  ; 
for  fhould  a man,  in  confequence  of  having  been 
thus  favoured,  form  defigns  on  her  perfon,  he  would 


moft  probably  find  that,  like  JF.tna,  flie  had  a bofotn 
of  ice,  although  (he  inflamed  thofe  who  approached 
her;  and,  according  to  Dr  Moore,  a fine  French 
lady  is  the  moft  undefcribable  of  all  human  beings. 
I.  <jo. 

Another  modern  writer  has  the  following  obferva- 
tions  on  the  character  of  women  ?a  France  : “ When 
a French  lady  talks,  (lie  is  the  art  of  pleafing  perfoni- 
fied  ; her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  words,  hergeftures,  are 
all  prepoflefiing  : fhe  embelhfhes  a trifle,  (lie  interefls 
you  upon  a nothing  ; (lie  foftens  a contradiction  ; fhe 
takes  off  the  i n lipid  it  y of  a compliment  by  turning  it 
elegantly  ;*  her  eye  lparkles  withfpirit:  in  telling  a 
ftory,  (lie  is  inimitable  ; the  motions  of  her  body  and 
the  aCtions  of  her  tongue  are  equally  genteel,  and  the 
only  objects  of  her  life  are  to  pleafe  and  to  be  pleafed. 
Her  vivacity  may  fometimes  approach  to  folly  ; but 
perhaps  it  is  not  in  her  moments  of  folly  fire  is  lead: 
interefting  and  agreeable.  There  is  a partic  i'ar  idea 
in  which  no  woman  in  the  world  can  compare  to  a 
French  woman  ; it  is  in  the  power  of  intellectual  irri- 
tation ; fhe  will  draw  wit  out  of  a fool  ; fhe  ftrikes 
with  fuch  addrefs  the  cords  of  felf-love,  that  fhe  gives 
unexpected  vigour  and  agility  to  fancy,  and  eleCtrifles 
a body  that  appeared  non-eleCtric.”  (Sherlock’s  Let- 
ters. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difgufting  to  foreigners  than 
the  praCtice  which  the  ladies  adopt,  of  laying  a thick 
coat  of  paint  on  their  faces,  both  white  and  red  : 
this  is  fo  indifpenfable,  that  a lady  of  rank  and  fafhi- 
on  cannot  be  admitted  to  court  without  paint  upon 
her  face  ; whilft  the  lower  clafs  of  women  dare  not 
make  ufe  of  that  diftinCtion.  This  prepofterous  fa- 
fliion  of  painting  the  face  is  admirably  ridiculed  by 
Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  well  turned  compliment  which 
he  pays  to  lady  Alanchejler,  in  the  following  lines  : 

While  haughty  Gallia’ s dames,  that  fpread 
O’er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red, 

Beheld  this  beauteous  ftranger  there 
In  native  charms,  divinely  fair  ; 

Confuiion  in  their  looks  they  fhew’d, 

And  with  unborrow’d  blufhes  glow’d. 

11  At  Paris,"  fays  Rouflesu,  “ where  every  thing 
is  feen  on  the  laughing  fide,  whatever  ought  to  pro- 
voke contempt  and  indignation,  is  always  ill  received, 
unlefs  fet  to  a tune,  or  poin.ed  in  an  epigram.  The 
gay  ladies  of  Paris  hate  to  be  put  out  of  humour ; 
they  never  lay  any  thing  to  heart ; they  love  to  laugh, 
and  as  laughter  at  villainy  has  no  peculiar  name  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  other  laughter,  villainy  is  not  more 
likely  to  be  expofed  than  foibles.  If  amidft  the  flip- 
pancy of  a Parifian  converfation,  carried  on  by  a 
company  compofed  of  perfons  of  each  fax,  a man  of 
any  weight  and  confequence  among  them  happens  to 
flart  a ferious  queftion,  or  enter  into  an  interefting 
difquifition,  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  is 
immediately  turned  toward  him;  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  are  difpofed  to  difeufs  it,  and  it  i; 
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aftonifhing  how  much  good  fenfe  and  precifion  flow, 
unpremeditatedly,  out  of  thofe  waggifh  heads  ; and, 
unlel's  feme  fubjeft  of  pleafantry  chance  to  occur,  a 
point  of  morality  could  not  be  better  difeufled  by  a 
i'oeiety  of  philofophers,  than  in  a company  of  gay 
ladies  at  Paris.  One  of  the  favourite  topics  of  con- 
verfation  in  thefe  focieties  is  upon  fentiment,  by  which 
they  do  not  mean  the  fenfations  of  a heart  capable  of 
love  and  friend  (hip,  fuch  ideas  would  be  thought  in- 
tolerably infipid,  as  well  as  grofsly  vulgar  ; but  they 
run  into  high-flown  and  general  maxims,  formed  up- 
on the  fubtilties  of  metaphyiics,  fo  that  a by-flrander, 
who  fhould  take  plain  common-fenfe  for  his  guide, 
the  more  he  heard  concerning  fentiment,  would  be 
the  lefs  capable  of  comprehending  what  it  meant ; 
and  fo  much  of  fentiment  is  evaporated  in  idle  talk, 
that  none  remains  to  influence  their  actions  : happily 
politenefs  fupplies  its  place,  and  people  a£l  from  ha- 
bit almoft  as  well  as  they  would  from  fenflbility.  It 
is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived  how  nicely  every  thing 
refpefting  behaviour  is  weighed,  proportioned,  and 
dealt  out.”  Nouvelle  Ileloife. — On  this  fubjeft  the 
cold  philofophic  apathy  of  Hume  has  not  led  him  to 
be  cynical.  “ There  is,”  fays  he,  “ a real  fatisfacti- 
on  in  living  at  Paris , from  the  great  number  of  len- 
fible,  knowing,  polite  company  with  which  that  city 
abounds,  above  all  places  in  the  univerfe.”  Account 
of  his  own  Life. — There  is  no  country  in  which  the 
women  have  more  influence  in  forming  the  manners 
and  fentiments  of  the  men,  and  France  has  produced 
many  of  that  fex  eminent  for  wit,  learning,  and  ta- 
lents. Their  influence  has  been  found,  for  more 
than  a century  pad,  todiredt  the  meafures  of  govern- 
ment ; they  have  appointed  or  removed  miniflers  and 
commanders,  have  directed  the  operations  of  cam- 
paigns, and  arbitrated  the  fate  of  the  kingdom. 

To  thefe  opinions  refpedting  the  character  of  the 
French  nation,  we  fliall  add  thofe  of  Dr.  Moore. 
“ The  literati  are  received  at  the  houfes  of  the  firft 
nobility,  on  the  riioft  liberal  footing.  It  can  fcarcely 
be  imagined  the  influence  which  this  body  of  men 
have  in  the  gay  and  diflipated  city  of  Paris.  The 
opinions  of  eminent  men  of  letters  not  only  deter- 
mine the  merit  of  works  of  tafte  and  fcience,  but 
they  have  confiderable  weight  on  the  manners  and 
fentiments  of  people  of  rank,  and  of  the  public  in 
general,  whilft  the  opinions  and  the  condutt  of  the 
faihionable  world  have  a powerful  eftetft  on  the  air, 
the  behaviour,  and  converfation  of  the  learned, 
which  in  general  is  polite  and  ea(y ; equally  purified 
from  the  awkward  timidity  contradfed  in  retirement, 
and  the  difgufiing  arrogance  infpired  by  univerfity 
honours  or  church  dignities.  At  Paris  the  pedants 
of  Moliere  are  to  be  feen  on  the  ftage  only.”  View 
of  Manners  in  France , I.  2 6. — The  fame  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  roy- 
al favour,  high  birth,  and  the  military  profeffion, 
could  be  allowed  fuch  privileges  as  they  have  in 
France , and  would  produce  fo  few  inftances  of  rough 
and  brutal  behaviour  to  inferiors.  P.  29. 


V»re  fliall  conclude  our  delineation  of  the  character 
of  the  French  nation,  with  the  following  truly  charac- 
teriftic  lines  : 

A nation  here  I pity,  and  admire, 

Whom  nobleft  fentiments  of  glory  fire; 

Yet  taught  by  cullom’s  force,  and  bigot  fear, 

To  ferve  with  pride,  and  boafi  the  yoke  they  bear. 
Whofe  nobles  born  to  cringe,  and  to  command. 

In  courts  a mean,  in  camps  a generous  band  ; 
From  each  low  tool  of  power  content  receive 
Thofe  laws,  their  dreaded  arms  to  Europe  give. 
Whofe  people  vain  in  want,  in  bondage  blefs’d, 
Tho’  plunder’d  gay,  induftrious  tho’  op’prefs’d  ; 
With  happy  follies  rife  above  their  fate, 

The  jeft  and  envy  of  each  wifer  ftate. 

Y'et  here  the  mufes  deign’d  awhile  to  fport, 

In  the  fhort  funfhine  of  a fav’ring  court : 

Here  Boileau,  ftrong  in  fenfe,  and  fharp  in  wit, 
Who  from  the  ancients,  like  the  ancients  writ ; 
Permiffion  gain’d  inferior  vice  to  blame, 

By  flatt’ring  incenfe  to  his  mafter’s  fame. 

Here  Moliere,  firft  of  comic  wits,  exceli’d 
Whate’er  Athenian  theatres  beheld  ; 

By  keen  yet  decent  fatire  ikiil’d  to  pleafe, 

With  morals  mirth  uniting,  ftrength  with  eafe : 
How  charm’d  I hear  the  bold  Corneille  infpire 
Heroic  thought  with  Shakefpear’s  force  and  fire: 
Now  fweet  Racine  with  milder  influence  move 
The  foften’d  heart  to  pity  and  to  love. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  France  never  apply 
themflelves  to  trade  ; they  feem  indeed  naturally  de- 
figned  for  the  court  or  the  army  ; and  if  they  happen 
to  be  of  a melancholy  difpolition,  here  are  always 
convents,  and  numerous  preferments  to  be  met  with 
in  the  church.  The  French  gentry  imbibe  a high 
fenfe  of  honour,  which  renders  them  brave,  and 
the  art  of  war  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
this  kingdom,  there  being  no  people  upon  earth  who 
attack  or  defend  a place  better  than  the  French , or 
are  better  flailed  in  the  fcience  of  fortification.  As  to 
polite  accomplifhments,  there  are  few  French  gentle- 
men who  do  not  learn  to  dance,  to  fence,  and  to  ride 
the  great  horfe.  Their  ufual  diverfions  are  gaming, 
walking,  or  taking  the  air  in  coaches,  and  attending 
plays  and  operas. 

The  French  language  is  formed  out  of  thofe  of  the 
Gauls,  the  Romans,  and  the  Franks.  Under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  rendered  more  pure, 
copious,  and  correft,  by  the  writings  of  Boileau, 
Corneille,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that  age,  which, 
in  refpect  to  the  advancement  of  the  polite  arts  in 
general,  has  juftly  been  ftyled  “ the  Auguftan  age 
of  France.”  Since  that  period,  Montefquieu,  and 
many  others,  but  moll  effentially  Voltaire  and  Rouf- 
feau,  have  brought  the  language  to  a ftate  of  perfec- 
tion. 
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The  eftablifhed  religion  in  France , fince  the  re- 
peal of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes  in  1685,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic;  yet  in  Daupbine , Languedoc , and  other 
provinces,  there  are  fuch  a number  of  fecret  Pro- 
teftants, that  they  have  been  computed  to  amount  to 
no  lefs  than  three  millions  ; but  thefe,  on  account  of 
their  religious  affemblies,  at  which  lometimes  great 
numbers  have  been  prefent,  have  been  cruelly  lvar- 
raffed  and  perfecuted ; and  in  1745  fome  Proteflant 
preachers  were  hanged,  laymen  were  fent  to  the  gal- 
lies,  women  to  the  convents,  and  children  forced 
away  from  the  arms  of  their  parents.  The  French 
Proteftants  have  been  obliged  to  perform  their  public 
w or  fir  ip  with  as  much  fecrecy  as  if  it  were  a crime  to 
hear  the  Gofpel  read,  and  to  offer  up  their  devotions 
to  their  Maker;  for  this  purpofe  they  were  accuf- 
torned  to  meet  in  private  cellars  and  caverns  remote 
from  public  view.  The  Romijb  clergy  alfo  were  fre- 
quently very  a&ive  in  perfecuting  them ; but  the 
power  of  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  is  vefted  in 
the  temporal  magiflrates  alone.  In  Alface , however, 
the  Proteftants  are  openly  tolerated  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty,  and  in  many  places  even  the  Jews.  Indeed, 
the  freedom  of  writing,  which  may  be  Paid  to  have 
been  fir  ft  introduced  into  France  by  M.  de  Voltaire, 
and  for  the  laft  thirty  years  has  remarkably  prevailed 
even  in  that  defpotic  government,  has  tended  very 
much  to  {often  the  rage  of  religious  bigotry  ; and 
whilft  it  has  made  deifin  faflfionable  among  the  pert 
freethinkers,  has  in  fome  good  meafure  delivered 
confcientious  Chriftians  from  the  fcourge  of  intole- 
rant zeal. 

The  privileges  of  the  Galilean  church,  or  the 
church  of  France , are  fo  confiderable,  as  greatly  to 
exceed  thofe  of  any  other  kingdom  cr  ftate  profefiing 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  king  of 
France  claims  fuch  powers  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  as 
place  him,  in  efteift,  at  the  head  of  the  church,  al- 
moil  to  the  entire  exclufion  of  the  Romijh  pontiff. 
The  fpread  of  Janfenifm  has  been  very  exter.five  of  . 
late  years,  and  the  parliaments  have  on  all  occafions 
{hewn  their  partiality  for  thofe  tenets,  which  have  been 
fuccefsfully  diffeminated  by  pere  Quefnel,  in  his  ver- 
lion  of  and  commentary  upon  the  New  Teftament. 
Thefe  doCtrines  have  been  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the 
whole  body  of  ecclefiaftics,  with  the  archbifhop  of 
Paris  at  their  head.  The  difpute  produced  an 
open  rupture,  and  the  king  at  length  cided  with 
the  church;  but  no  power,  whether  ecclefiafti- 
cal  or  civil,  will  long  impede  the  fecret  yet  en- 
ergetic operation  of  common  fenie  and  rational  con- 
viction. 

By  a royal  edict,  given  at  Verfailles  in  November , 
1787,  and  regiltered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
‘ January  following,  the  marriages  of  Proteftants  in 
France , whether  natural-born  fubjects  or  flrangers, 
are  rendered  legal,  and  a burial-place  is  allotted  for 
them  in  every  town. 

In  the  whole  kingdom  are  eighteen  archbifliops, 
exclufive  of  that  of  Vigncti , in  the  Vneaijfin , pur- 
chaled  from  the  fee  of  Rome  in  1 7 0%  over  whole 
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jurifdiffion  the  ifland  of  Corftca  is  now  placed  ; a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  bilhops,  including  three 
in  the  VenaiJJin , five  in  the  ill  and  of  Cor  flea , a titular 
bifitop  of  Sarept,  in  Syria , to  which  dignity  no  re- 
venue is  annexed,  and  the  bifhop  of  Quebec,  whole 
revenue  is  ftated  at  one  thoufand  two  hundred  livres, 
or  fifty-two  pounds  per  annum  ; twenty-two  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  ninety-one  priefts  ; feven  hun- 
dred and  feven  abbies  for  men  ; three  hundred  and 
feventeen  abbies  and  priories  for  women,  befides  a 
great  number  of  other  convents;  together  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  commanderies  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  among  which  are  fix  grand  priories,  and  four 
principal  commanderies.  The  annual  revenues  of 
the  archbifliops  and  bifhops  amount  in  the  whole  to 
four  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thou- 
fand livres  (189,7441.  fterling.)  The  number  of 
monks  and  nuns  is  computed  in  the  whole  at  above  a 
hundred  and  ninety  thoufand,  whofe  income  is  faid 
greatly  to  exceed  a hundred  millions  of  livres 
(4,375,0001.  fterling.)  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  ecclefiaftics  in  France  compofe  one-eightieth  part 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The  eccle- 
fiaftical ftate  is  compofed  of  eighteen  provinces,  each 
of  which  coniifts  of  an  archbiftiopric,  and  the  bifhops 
fubordinate  to  it.  The  king  of  France  nominates  to 
all  archbifhoprics,  bifhoprics,  and  moft  of  the  infe- 
rior church  dignities  ; but  very  material  alterations 
are  now  likely  to  be  introduced  in  ecclefiaftical  con- 
cerns, in  confequence  of  the  revolution  in  the  French 
government. 

The  French  have  always  diftinguiflied  themfelves 
by  their  {kill  in  arts  and  fciences.  Painting  was  firft 
brought  to  great  perfection  among  them  under  Fran- 
cis I.  when  Roux  and  Francifco  Bolognefe  introduced 
all  the  beauty  of  that  art  into  France  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century;  and  fince  that 
time,  this  kingdom  had  produced  feveral  eminent 
mafters.  In  1648  was  introduced  at  Pa  is  the  royal 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture;  but  painting  has 
for  more  than  half  a century  been  on  the  decline  in 
France,  in  proportion  as  it  has  rifen  to  a flourifhing 
ftate  in  England.  Engraving  has  been  brought  to  a 
perfection  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe , until 
of  late  years  Great  Britain  has  attained  as  great  a 
degree  of  eminence  in  that  art.  France  has  alfo  made 
advances  in  ftatuary,  It  has  likewife been  famous  for 
its  architects  ; and  the  great  Colbert,  in  1 <0 7 r , found- 
ed a royal  academy  of  architecture,  who  now  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  Louvre.  The  French  learned 
the  art  of  ftlip-building  from  the  Englijh.  Their 
reputation  in  military  architecture  is  well  known, 
and  they  alfo  excel  moft  nations  in  gunnery  and  fire- 
works. At  Paris,  befides  the  ancient  univerfity  and 
royal-college,  are  four  academies,  namely,  the  French 
academy,  the  academy  of  inferiptions  and  belles  let- 
tres,  that  of  furgery,  and  the  academy  of  fciences, 
with  three  others  for  the  education  of  young  noble- 
men. Befides  thefe,  there  are  eight  other  univerfi- 
ties  In  France , and  feveral  academies  for  the  fciences 
and  the  polite  arts. 
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The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  France  were 
likewife  greatly  promoted  by  the  attention  and  abili- 
ties of  the  great  Colbert,  by  whofe  advice  Louis 
XIV.  erected  the  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins,  at 
Paris,  which  is  fo  called  from  two  brothers,  Gles 
and  John  Gobelin,  who  under  Francis  l.  found  out 
the  method  of  dying  a molt  beautiful  fcarlet,  which 
was  afterward  called  by  their  name.  The  houfe  of 
the  Gobelins,  at  Paris,  is  full  of  the  works  of  the 
molt  excellent  matters  in  tapeftry,  fillegree,  and  fculp- 
lure  ; and  in  the  article  of  tapeftry  alone,  no  lets  than 
two  hundred  perfons  are  conltantlv  employed.  There 
are  alfo  confiderable  manufactures  of  tapeftry  in  fe- 
yeral  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Silk  manufac- 
tures were  firft  fet  up  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
IX.  yet  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  filk  was  fo  fcarce, 
that  the  king  was  the  firft  who  had  ever  been  feen  to 
wear  a pair  of  filk  (dockings,  which  were  a part  of 
his  drefs  at  the  marriage  of  his  fifter.  The  fucceed- 
ing  kings  made  good  regulations  with  refpeCt  to  the 
culture  of  filk,  and  the  planting  of  white  mulberry- 
trees  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
this  was  brought  to  any  confiderable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  under  his  government  the  quantity  of  raw 
filk  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Daitphine,  Lan- 
guedoc, and  Provence  alone,  annually  amounted  to 
one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight. 
The  revocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes,  in  1685, 
proved  very  fatal  to  this  and  every  other  branch  of 
commerce  and  manufacture,  by  driving  the  rnoft  in- 
cluflrious  and  fkilful  fubjects  out  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  fake  of  enjoying  thofe  rights  of  confidence  of 
which  tbev  were  deprived  in  their  native  land.  Hence 
the  art  of  weaving  filk  is  become  almofl  univerfally 
known,  and  England  has  been  enabled  to  furpal's,  in 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  patterns,  the  French 
themfelves.  Within  thefe  laft  hundred  years  the 
French  have  confiderably  improved  their  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, in  which  they  have  been  affified  by  the 
clandeftine  exportation  of  wool  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Hence  the  cloths  and  other  woollen 
fluffs  made  at  Abbeville , are  little  inferior  either  in 
Imenefs  or  goodnefs  to  the  Englijl)  Several  pro- 
vinces abound  in  manufactures  of  linen,  thread,  and 
fail-cloth ; and  at  Cambray  is  made  the  fine  and  beau- 
tiful linen  called  Cambray  linen,  or  cambrick  ; and 
St.  I~)uintin  excels  in  its  lawns.  The  glafs  manufac- 
ture is  alfo  of  great  advantage  to  France.  In  1688 
one  Abraham  Thevert  contrived  a method  for  calling 
better  and  larger  plates  of  looking-glafs  than  had 
been  before  known  ; but  a manufacture  has  now 
been  eftablifiied  feveral  years  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land , which  produces  plate  glafs  equal  in  dimenfions 
to  the  largeft  that  are  caff  in  France.  Vincennes  has 
a manufacture  of  very  handfome  porcelain. 

The  commerce  of  France  is  very  confiderable,  al- 
though very  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century.  In  articles  of  luxury, 
cambrics  only  excepted,  (for  we  fpeak  not  of  the  al- 
moft  direCt  productions  of  the  foil,  fuch  as  wines  and 
brandy,)  the  French  have  met  with  very  fuccefsful 


competitors;  but  the  local  advantages  which  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  poffds  for  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Levant  trade,  being  fuch  as  offer  the 
m aft  flattering  incentives  to  exertions,  they  have 
been  made,  notwithftanding  the  heavy  impediments 
which  an  arbitrary  government,  and  a want  of  large 
capitals  among  individuals,  laid  in  their  way.  This 
branch  of  commerce  they  have  won  from  the  Englifb , 
who  formerly  poffeffed  it,  almoft  exclusively,  but  now 
are  left  far  behind.  In  the  imports  from  the  Wejl- 
India  ifiands,  France  flill  furpaffes  all  other  nations  ; 
but  its  AJi at ic  commerce  has  fuffered  a fatal  blow,  by 
the  fhort-fighted  politics  which  brought  on  a rupture 
with  Great  Britain , by  a participation  in  the  caufe  of 
America. 

In  the  year  1786  a commercial  treaty  was  executed 
between  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  which  con- 
fills  of  forty-feven  articles.  It  gives  a free  liberty  of 
navigation  and  commerce  in  all  the  ports  of  each  fo- 
vereign  in  Europe.  In  matters  of  religion,  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  the  two  crowns  are  allowed  perfeCt  freedom, 
and  permitted  to  perform  the  exercifes  of  their  reli- 
gion privately,  in  their  own  houfes  ; and  liberty  fliall 
not  be  refufed  to  bury  the  fubjeCls  of  either  kingdom, 
who  die  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  in  convenient 
places  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  fixth 
article  fettles  a tariff  for  the  manufactures  and  mer- 
chandize imported  from  each  country  into  the  other, 
by  which  the  wines  of  France  imported  direCtly  into 
Great  Britain,  (hall  in  no  cafe  pay  any  higher  duties 
than  thofe  which  the  wines  of  Portugal  pay.  Vine- 
gar is  reduced  in  its  duties  about  one-half,  being  at 
prefent  thirty-two  pounds  eighteen  fliillings  and  ten 
pence  per  ton.  F ench  brandies  feven  fhillings  per 
gallon.  Beer  imported  into  France  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hard-ware,  cut- 
lery, cabinet-ware,  and  turnery,  all  works  of  iron, 
fteel,  copper,  and  brafs,  fliall  have  no  duty  higher 
than  ten  per  cent.  ad.  valorem.  Cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  to  pay  an  import  duty  in 
both  countries  of  twelve  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; but 
all  manufactures  of  cotton  or  woollen  mixed  with 
filk,  remain  prohibited  on  both  tides.  Cambricks 
and  lawns  (hall  pay  in  both  countries  an  import  duty 
of  five  fliillings,  each  demi  piece  of  feven  yards  and 
three  quarters,  Eeiglijlo  meafure;  linens  made  of  flax 
or  hemp,  manufactured  in  the  dominions  of  the  two 
fovereigns  in  Europe , (hall  pay  no  higher  duties, 
either  in  Grcat-Britain  or  France,  than  linens  manu- 
factured in  Holland  or  Flanders,  imported  into  Grtat- 
Brit  dn,  now  pay.  On  fadlery  an  import  duty  of  fif- 
teen per  cent,  gauzes  ten  per  cent,  millinery  twelve 
per  cent,  porcelain,  earthen-ware,  and  pottery  twelve 
per  cent,  plate-glafs  and  glafs  ware  in  general  twelve 
per  cent.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  referves  to 
himfelf  a right  of  impofing  a farther  duty  on  all 
linens  or  cottons  ftained  or  printed,  on  beer,  giafs- 
ware,  plate-glafi,  and  iron,  equal  to  theinternal  du- 
ties impofed  upon  the  manufacture,  or  the  import 
duties  which  are  charged  on  the  raw  materials  ; and 
the  king  of  France  referves  to  himfelf  the  fame  right 
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on  cottons,  iron,  and  beer.  Articles  of  merchan- 
dize not  particularized,  ("hall  pay  in  the  dominions  of 
the  two  fovereigns,  the  import  and  export  duties  pay- 
able in  each  of  the  (aid  dominions  by  the  moft  fa- 
vourable European  nation  at  the  time  of  the  date  of 
the  treaty  ; and  the  (hips  belonging  to  the  fubjedrts  of 
the  faid  dominions  ("hall  refpe&ively  enjoy  therein  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  which  are  granted  to 
thofe  of  the  moft  favoured  nations.  If  either  fove- 
reign  has  granted  or  fhall  grant  any  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  any  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufa&ure  of  his  dominions,  the  other  party  fhall 
be  allowed  to  add  to  the  duties  fettled  by  this  treaty, 
fuch  an  import  duty  as  fhall  be  equivalent  to  the  faid 
bounty;  but  this  is  not  to  extend  to  drawbacks.  No 
fhips  belonging  to  the  fubje£ts  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  fhall  pay  freight  duty  in  the  ports  of  France, 
and  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjetts  of  France 
fhall  be  exempt  from  paying  any  duty  or  charge  in 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Contraband 
goods  are  particularly  enumerated  ; they  confift  in  fire 
arms,  and  all  kinds  of  implements  of  war.  Wearing 
apparel,  tin,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brafs,  coals,  wheat, 
barley,  and  all  forts  of  corn,  tobacco,  all  kinds  of 
fpices,  fait  fifh,  cheefe,  and  butter,  cordage,  fail- 
cloth,  hemp,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  fhips  mafts,  timber 
of  all  kinds,  fhall  be  deemed  goods  not  contraband  ; 
thefe  may  be  carried  to  places  belonging  to  an  ene- 
my, except  only  fuch  places  as  are  befieged,  blocked 
up,  and  inverted.  In  cafes  of  fhipwreck  on  the  coafts 
of  either  kingdom,  all  that  can  be  faved  fhall  be  faith- 
fully reftored  to  the  proprietors,  on  paying  only  the 
expences  incurred,  according  to  the  rate  of  falvage 
fettled  omboth  fides. 

The  general  principles  of  this  treaty  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  a former  one,  which  had  been  fettled 
by  queen  Anne’s  miniftry,  but  rejected  by  the  Britijh 
parliament  in  the  year  1713.  Thefe  commercial  re- 
gulations between  the  two  rival  nations,  are  fuppofed 
to  have  procured  for  Great  Britain  very  confidera- 
ble  advantages,  and  greatly  to  exceed  thofe  which  are 
derived  by  France.  The  enlarged  politics  of  the  pre- 
fent  times  have  likewife  caufed  the  abolition  of  a moft 
unjuft  and  deftru&ive  law,  called  droit  d’aubaine,  or 
the  right  of  efcheat,  by  which  the  effeifts  of  foreign- 
ers who  happen  to  die  in  France , became  the  property 
of  the  crown  to  the  exclufion  of  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceafed. 

The  navigable  rivers  are  of  great  advantage  to  the 
inland  trade,  and  thefe  have  been  joined  at  a vaft  ex- 
pence by  canals,  the  moft  famous  of  which  is,  the 
royal  canal  in  Languedoc , which  will  be  particularly 
defcribed  in  the  fequel.  The  coaft  trade  is  very  con- 
fiderable  ; for  by  this  the  maritime  provinces  reci- 
procally fupply  each  other  with  their  own  produce. 
The  land  trade  is  carried  on  with  Swifferland , by  the 
way  of  Lyons  ; to  Germany , through  Metz  and  Straf- 
burgh  ; to  Holland , by  the  way  of  Life  ; and  to  Spain , 
by  the  way  of  Perpignan  and  Bayonne.  The  French 
ports  on  the  Channel  and  the  Weftern  ocean  are 
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frequented  by  all  the  trading  nations  of  Europe. 
The  trade  with  England , the  United  Provinces , and 
Italy,  is  of  great  advantage  to  France.  However, 
but  few  French  fhips  are  feen  in  the  ports  of  the 
northern  nations.  They  alfo  carry  on  a considerable 
traffic  to  Guinea  for  gold,  ivory,  and  (laves  for  their 
American  colonies.  To  all  which  may  now  be  added 
a commerce  with  the  American  States,  which,  how- 
ever, feems  to  promife  no  great  accefUon  of  wealth 
to  France. 

In  France  accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  fous,  and  de- 
niers.  One  livre  contains  twenty  fous,  and  one  fou 
twelve  deniers.  The  French  livre,  however,  is  gene- 
rally confidered  as  of  the  value  of  ten-pence  half- 
penny ; the  livre  Tournois  is  only  ten-pence  : one  fou 
is  worth  a halfpenny,  and  confequently  the  denier  is 
the  fixth  part  of  a farthings  Three  deniers  make  a 
hard,  which  is  alfo  a fmall  piece  of  copper. 

The  French  filver  coin  is  the  ecu,  or  crown,  equal 
to  three  livres,  fixty  fols,  or  feven  hundred  and 
twenty  deniers,  or  to  our  ha#-crown.  One  louis 
blanc  is  five  (hillings. 

The  gold  coins  are  the  louis  d’or,  of  one  pound 
value  ; there  are  alfo  double  and  half  louis  ; and  a 
piftole  is  eight  (hidings  and  four-pence. 

SECT.  III. 

A Sketch  of  the  Hijlory  of  France,  the  different  orders 
of  the  Nobility,  and  of  Knighthood  ; the  Parlia- 
ments ; the  g < eat  Officers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Houfehold ; the  great  Councils  of  State  and  Courts 
of  Juftice;  the  Laws, Taxes,  Revenues,  Land  Forces, 
and  Navy  of  France. 

FRANCE  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic,  on  whom  the  Romans  firft  conferred  the  name 
of  Gauls , and  Julius  Caefar  reduced  the  country  to  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Burgun- 
dians, Vifigoths,  and  Bretons,  fettled  in  feveral  parts  of 
Gaul.  Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Franks  from  Ger- 
many, who  under  Merovic  and  Childeric  conquered 
a part  of  Gaul,  and  under  Clovis  (or  Louis)  extended 
their  dominion  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  : for  Clovis,  who  was  baptized  in  496,  quelled 
the  Burgundians,  Vifigoths,  and  inhabitants  of  Brit- 
tany. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  then  divided  into 
Aujlrafa,  or  the  eaft  part,  and  Neujlria , or  the  weft ; 
and  on  the  deceafe  of  Clovis,  his  four  fons  divided 
their  father’s  kingdom  among  them. 

The  lands  of  Gaul  were,  on  their  being  conquered 
by  the  Franks , diftributed  among  their  officers,  and 
thefe  with  the  clergy  formed  the  firft  great  councils 
or  parliaments.  Thus  the  government  appears  to 
have  been  a mixed  monarchy,  in  which  nothing  of 
moment  was  tranfaifted  without  the  grand  council  of 
the  nation,  confifting  of  the  principal  officers  who 
held  their  lands  by  military  tenures  ; while  the  con- 
quered 
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quered  Gnu’s  were  reduced  to  a (date  of  fervitude, 
anil  manured  the  lands  for  the  Franks. 

Gat  !,  when  it  became  the  poffeffion  of  northern 
invaders,  did  not  acquire  that  degree  of  freedom  to 
its  conffitution  which  Britain  received  about  the  fame 
time,  from  conquerors  who  1'prung  from  the  fame 
common  ldock.  The  Franks  appear  to  have  loft 
their  freedom  by  the  early  introduction  of  feudal  te- 
nures. 

Such  was  the  conftitution  of  the  government,  till 
Charles  Martel,  in  739,  uiurped  the  fovereigmy. — 
This  nobleman  was  marfhal  of  France , or  mayor  of 
the  palace,  and  had  long  exercifed  the  fovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  Chilperic,  or  Childeric,  a weak 
and  indolent  prince.  The  Saracens , who  had  made 
themfeives  mailers  of  the  fouth  of  Fance,  penetrat- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  were  entirely  de- 
feated by  him,  in  confequence  of  which  achievement 
he  confidered  himfelf  as  the  deliverer  of  Chriften- 
dom  : and  fuch  Was  his  popularity,  that,  with  the 
confent  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  pope,  he  af- 
firmed the  dominion  of  France ; for,  having  a victo- 
rious army  at  his  command,  he  not  only  depofed  the 
king,  but  rendered  himfelf  an  abfolute  prince,  by 
depriving  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  their  Ihare  in  the 
government. 

His  fon  Pepin  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne;  but 
reftored  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  on 
their  agreeing  to  exclude  the  former  race  of  kings  — 
Pie  alfo  divided  the  provinces  among  his  principal 
nobility,  allowing  them  to  exercife  fovereign  autho- 
rity in  their  refpeCtive  governments  ; till  at  length, 
affirming  a kind  of  independency,  they  only  acknow- 
ledged the  king  as  their  head  : and  this  gave  rife  to 
the  numerous  principalities,  and  their  feveral  parlia- 
ments, every  province  retaining  the  fame  form  of 
government  that  had  been  exercifed  in  the  whole; 
and  no  laws  were  made,  or  taxes  railed,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

Charles,  the  fon  of  Pepin,  known  by  the  name  of 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  conquered  Italy, 
Germany,  and  part  of  Spain,  and  was  crowned  empe- 
ror of  the  Romans,  by  pope  Leo  III.  in  the  year  800  ; 
and  from  him  defeended  the  race  of  kings,  called  the 
Carolovinian,  or  Carolovingian  line.  About  eighty 
years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  814)  the  empire  o i Germany  was 
ieparated  from  Ft  mice,  and  the  latter  country  luffer- 
ed  much  from  the  invaiion  of  the  Normans. 

The  Carolovinian  race  of  kings  continued  fove- 
reigns  of  France  till  the  reign  of  Louis  V.  when,  in 
987,  Hugh  Capet,  a popular  nobleman,  affirmed  the 
throne,  and  began  the  Capetine  line  of  monarchs. — 
Crufadoes,  or  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens , being 
preached  up  by  the  order  of  the  pope,  the  princes  of 
every  kingdom  in  Europe  engaged  in  thefe,  falfely 
called  “ Holy  Wars,”  in  which  Chriftianity  was  to 
be  propagated  by  fire  and  f.vord  ; and  in  which  feve- 
ral hundred  thoufand  Chriftians  pefilhed  : but  though 


they  at  length  took  Antioch,  'Jerufalem,  and  feveral 
other  places  of  ftrength,  yet  thofe  were  all  wrefted 
from  them  in  the  courfe  of  two  hundred  years. — 
Louis  IX.  (called  St.  Louis)  with  moft  of  the  nobi- 
lity, were  taken  prifoners  in  Egypt,  on  one  of  thefe 
expeditions,  and  their  ranfoms  were  rated  at  an  irn- 
menfe  him.  He  had  two  fon  , Philip  and  Robert; 
from  the  elder,  who  was  the  third  king  of  that  name, 
and  firnamed  the  Hardy,  the  kings  of  the  houfe  of 
Valois  were  defeended,  which  line  commenced  in  the 
perfon  of  Philip  VI  A.  D.  1388  ; they  pofTelTed  the 
crown  more  than  three  hundred  years ; from  the  de- 
fendants cf  Robert  the  race  of  Bourbon  princes 
fprang.  Davila. 

In  1285,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  v/as  added  to 
the  crown  of  France,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  IV. 
with  Jane,  queen  of  Navarre.  During  this  reign, 
the  conftitution  of  the  government  received  a confi- 
derable  alteration  ; for,  the  nobility  and  clergy  re- 
filling to  grant  the  king  the  fupplies  he  demanded, 
and  having  drawn  on  himfelf  the  fierce  refentment  of 
Boniface  X.  one  of  the  moft  bold,  turbulent,  and  af- 
luming churchmen  that  ever  obtained  the  papacy,  he 
fummoned  the  deputies  or  reprefentatives  of  the  com- 
mons to  parliament,  and  conftituted  them  a third 
eftate,  in  the  year  1302. 

In  1344,  Hubert  count  dauphin  of  Vienne  trans- 
ferred his  dominions  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  con- 
dition that  the  king’s  tldeft  fon  fhould  ever  after  be 
ftyled  Dauphin. 

Edward  III.  king  of  England,  laving  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France , on  account  of  his  being  defeended 
in  a direft  line  from  Philip  IV.  invaded  that  king- 
dom ; and  in  1346,  obtained  a complete  viHory  at 
CreJJ'y  in  Picardy,  and  the  next  year  took  Calais.  In 
1356,  the  French  were  again  defeated  at  PoiFtiers,  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Edwrard 
III.  and  king  John  and  his  fon  Philip  brought  prifon- 
ers to  England. 

At  length  the  French  king  Charles  VI.  being  feized 
with  a kind  of  phrenfv,  which  rendered  him  unfit  to 
govern,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  contend- 
ed for  the  adminiftration  ; and  the  quarrel  grew  to 
luch  an  height,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  c.urfed  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  he  afTafTinated  in  the  Greets  of 
Paris  (A  D.  1407)  which  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
civil  war.  And  Henry  V.  of  England,  invading 
France,  obtained  a victory  at  Agincourt  in  1415.  A 
reconciliation  having  been  propoled  between  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  and  the  family  of  Orleans,  a conference 
was  held  between  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  purpofe  of  accommodating 
their  differences.  A fecond  conference  was  foon  af- 
ter held,  when  the  Dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
caufied  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  be  murdered  ( D. 
1419)  Upon  this  the  queen  and  Philip  the  young 
duke  of  Burgundy  joined  the  EngliJJj,  with  whole  1- 
fiftance  Henry  made  an  almoft  entire  conqueft  of 
France ; and  a parliament  being  held  at  Pa  is,  the 
king  of  England  was  made  regent  of  France,  during 
2 the 
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the  life  of  Charles  VI.  and  declared  fucceflor  to  that 
crown : he  at  the  fame  time  married  the  princefs 
Catharine,  the  French  king’s  daughter.  Henry  dying, 
and  leaving  an  infant  l'on,  Henry  VI.  he  was  crowned 
king  of  trance  at  Pans,  in  *43*  » hut  Charles  the 
dauphin,  afterward  Charles  VII.  alfo  cauiing  himfelf 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  recovered  all  the  countries 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  Enghjh. 

In  the  year  1498,  died  Charles  VIII.  the  laftofthe 
firft  line  of  the  houfe  of  Valois  ; on  which  the  crown 
dcfcended  to  Louis  XII.  duke  of  Orleans , iirnamed 
tt  the  father  of  the  people.”  He  died  in  the  year  1515, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Francis  i great  grandfon  of 
Louis  I.  duke  of  O' leans,  by  his  fecond  John  earl  of 
Angoulejme ; Loui  Xll.  being  grandfon  to  the  fame 
Louis,  by  his  eldeft  fon  Charles,  who  was  likewile 
duke  of  Orleans.  Francis  had  before  married  Claude, 
who  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  his 
fecond  coufin.  He  was  called  “ the  great  king  and 
the  father  of  learning.”  Mezerav.— He  came  to  the 
crown  in  the  flower  of  youth,  being  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  ; his  perlon  and  deportment 
united  manly  beauty  to  heroic  dignity  ; he  pofleffed 
fuperior  dexterity  in  all  the  robuft  exercifes  which 
were  fafliionable  in  that  age  ; he  was  likewife  brave, 
generous,  magnificent,  courteous,  and  eloquent, 
which  gained  him  the  admiration  and  love  both  of 
the  nobility  and  people  ; indeed,  according  to  Meze- 
ray,  he  had  been  the  greateft  of  kings,  if  an  high 
opinion  of  himfelf,  founded  on  fuch  rare  accompliih- 
ments  had  not  corrupted  his  mind,  and  if  the  flattery 
of  courtiers,  and  the  fafcinating  fnares  of  beauty  had 
not  deluded  him  into  a falfe  idea  of  grandeur,  and, 
infteau  of  invariably  purfuing  a courfe  of  true  great- 
nefs,  he  had  not  been  frequently  deluded  by  luperfi- 
cial  appearances  and  a fondnefs  for  vain-glory.  His 
reign,  which  continued  thirty  two  years,  is  an  im- 
portant period  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe ; he  was  the 
formidable  competitor  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for 
territory,  power,  and  renown;  but  was  at  length 
compelled  to  yield  to  his  more  crafty  and  fuccefsful 
rival.  His  fon  Henry  II.  fucceeded  him,  who  mar- 
ried Catharine,  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  In  his  reign, 
Calais  reverted  to  France,  after  having  been  pofleffed 
by  the  Englijb  two  hundred  and  ten  years.  Flenry 
reigned  twelve  years,  and  his  three  fons  fucceflively 
mounted  the  throne.  Under  the  firft,  namely 
Francis  II.  the  religious  difputes  began  to  break  out 
in  France  ; the  Froteflants  were  perfecnted  ; and  un- 
der Charles  IX.  thefe  difputes  occaftoned  two  civil 
wars  ; after  the  conclufion  of  which,  on  the  18th  of 
Auguft  1572,  was  perpetrated  the  barbarous  maflacre 
of  Paris,  which  has  left  an  indelible  ffain  on  the 
French  nation.  Afterward  Henry  III.  being  thought 
to  favour  the  Proteftants,  was  affaflinated  by  one 
Clements,  a monk.  His  legal  fucceflor  was  Flenry  IV. 
king  of  Nava- re,  the  firft  of  the  houfe  of  Dot:  bon 
that  fat  on  the  throne  of  trance : but  he  being  a Pro- 
teftant,  was  obltinately  oppoled  by  the  popilh  party  ; 
and,  though  he  changed  his  religion  in  order  to  con- 
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ciliate  the  attachment  of  his  fubjeCts,  yet,  having 
paffed  the  ediCl  of  Nantes,  for  the  toleration  of  the 
Proteftants,  he  was  affaflinated  in  1610,  by  Ravaillac, 
a monk,  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris. 

The  important  ediCt  confifted  of  ninety-two  arti- 
cles : it  gave  to  the  Hugonots  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  their  ef- 
tates,  and  rendered  them  eligible  to  offices  of  judi- 
cature and  finance.  Both  Mezeray  and  Sully,  who 
on  all  occafions  treat  the  Proteftants  of  France  with 
great  afperity,  reprel'ented  this  edict  as  extorted  from 
the  king. 

Louis  XIII.  a minor  of  nine  years  of  age,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  (A.  D.  1610)  Mary  de  Medicis,  his  mo- 
ther, being  declared  regent  ; fhe  continued  to  invade 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  revive  the  perfecu- 
tion  againft  the  Proteftants,  which  occafioned  another 
civil  war.  Cardinal  Richlieu  being  prefently  after 
appointed  prime  minifter,  he  entirely  fubdued  the 
parliament  of  Pari  , and  overthrew  all  remains  of 
liberty.  The  king,  when  not  quite  fifteen  years  of 
age,  married  Ann  of  Aujhia,  infanta  of  Spain,  who 
was  only  five  days  younger  than  himfelf;  at  the  fame 
time  his  After,  madame  Elizabeth  of  Fiance,  was  mar- 
ried to  Philip,  prince  of  the  Aujjurias,  eldeft  fon  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  the  fourth  king  of 
that  name.  The  queen  of  France  bore  no  child  un- 
til the  year  1638,  when  a fon  was  born;  and  three 
years  afterward  fhe  brought  another  fon. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  in  the  year  1643  (the 
cardinal  Richlieu  dying  about  the  fame  time),  his  el- 
deft fon,  Louis  XIV.  an  infant  not  quite  five  years  of 
age,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  ; the  queen  dowager 
being  appointed  regent  during  his  minority,  and  car- 
dinal Mazarine  prime  minifter.  As  his  reign  was 
thelongeft,  fo  it  was  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  French 
monarchy  ; in  it  he  carried  the  power  of  France  to 
its  greateft  height.  To  his  kingdom  he  added  the 
provinces  of  Alface  vends  Roujillon,  with  a confiderable 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  Franche  Comte,  or  the  earl- 
dom of  Burgundy,  and  the  principality  of  Orange. — 
He  alfo  enlarged  his  dominions  in  America  and  Afia, 
and  placed  his  grandfon,  Philip  of  Anjou,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  ; while  navigation  and  manufactures 
were  improved  throughout  the_  kingdom.  But  the 
confummate  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough , 
both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  effectually  curbed 
this  ambitious  monarch  ; diverted  him  of  many  con- 
quefts,  exhauffed  his  treafures,  vanquifhed  his  ar- 
mies, and  i’pread  want  and  wretchednefs  over  his  do- 
minions ; the  very  capital  of  which  trembled  for  its 
fafety,  being  actually  menaced  by  the  conqueror. — 
Lewis  bore  this  reverfe  of  fortune  with  true  magna- 
nimity, although  in  the  feafon  of  profperity  his  arro- 
gance had  been  unbounded,  and  he  had  wantonly 
fpread  {laughter  and  defolation  through  rich  and  po- 
pulous countries  which  his  arms  had  fubdued.  In 
particular,  on  his  invading  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  in  1689,  he  burnt  and  deftroyed  all  the  fine 
towns  in  that  country.  He  alfo  repealed  the  cuiCt  of 
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Nantes,  and  began  a fevere  perfecution  againft  the 
Proteftants ; who  fled  into  England,  Prujfia,  and  other 
countries,  where  they  brought  their  induftry,  their 
fkill,  and  their  exemplary  manners. 

Louis  XIV.  was  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon 
Louis  XV.  the  late  king,  on  the  fir  ft  of  September, 
1715,  who  was  crowned  at  Rheims  on  the  25th  of 
October  1722.  Louis  XVI.  the  laft  king  of  France 
and  Navarre,  was  born  in  1754;  fucceeded  his  grand- 
father Louis  XV.  in  1774;  and  married  in  1770, 
Maria  Antonietta,  After  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
born  1755. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  celebrated  as 
the  tera  which  produced  every  thing  great  and  noble 
in  France.  He  has  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the 
munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a prince  whofe 
conceptions  and  plans  were  always  dignified  and 
grand.  The  true  charadler  of  kings  can  only  be  iuftly 
determined  by  pofterity,  and  the  reputation  of  this 
celebrated  monarch  has  not  been  ftrengthened  by 
time.  After  every  proper  tribute  of  applaufe  is  ren- 
dered him,  it  may  be  afl'erted,  that  in  general,  he 
rather  difplayed  a prepofterous  vanity  than  true  great- 
nefs  of  character,  which  has  been  productive  of  fuch 
baneful  effects,  that  the  decline  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy may  be  laid  to  have  originated  from  the  con- 
duct of  that  prince.  The  imrnenfe  fums  which  he 
expended  in  railing  buildings,  where  art  was  made  to 
triumph  in  defpite  of  nature  ; his  boundlefs  ambition, 
which  caufed  all  Europe  to  combine  againft  him  •, 
thefe  vain-glorious  and  profufe  purfuits  exhaufted  the 
revenues  and  ftrength  of  the  nation,  whilft  his  bigoted 
policy  led  him  to  drive  his  proteftant  fubjeCts  out  of 
his  dominions,  to  the  lofs  of  many  ufeful  arts  and 
manufactures,  which  ferved  to  ftrengthen  and  enrich 
other  ftates.  During  the  long  reign  of  his  grandfather, 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs  became  fyftematically 
feeble  and  deftruCtive;  the  body  of  the  people  were 
more  opprefied,  and  the  finances  more  deranged, 
whilft  an  increafing  brood  of  rapacious  harpies  glutted 
themfelves  on  the  public  foods.  The  people,  ftrongly 
attached  to  their  fovereign,  bore  their  opprefiions 
with  a fubmiflive  fpirit,  fecretly  execrating  the  mi- 
nifters,  but  pitying  their  abufecl  fovereign. 

France,  ftimulated  by  revenge  againft  a rival  nation, 
whofe  fiiperiority  had  been  fatally  felt  in  a wafteful 
war,  and  hoping  to  procure  an  extenfive  and  lucra- 
tive commerce  to  be  wrefted  from  that  very  rival, 
took  a decided  part  in  thedifpute  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  American  colonies,  very  foon  after  the 
acceffion  of  Louis  XVI.  All  the  mafs  of  mifchief 
impending  on  a defpotic  government,  in  fuch  a 
courfe  of  conduct,  was  rendered  invifible  by  the  flat- 
tering objects  which  were  held  out  to  view  ; thefe 
received  every  advantage  from  the  artful  reprefentati- 
ons,  the  unremitting  affiduities,  the  cool  circumfpec- 
tive  head,  and  penetrating  underftanding  of  the  ple- 
nipotentiary from  the  new  ftates  of  America , who  ren- 
dered fublervient  to  bis  purpofes  that  cabinet,  hich 


had  long  been  diftinguifhed  for  over-reaching  every 

power  in  Europe  in  the  fubtilties  of  negotiation. . 

When,  in  the  paroxyiin  of  their  admiration  of  this 
hoary-headed  ftatefman,  the  Parijians  ftruck  a medal 
to  commemorate  their  alliance  with  America,  they  in- 
fcribed  it  with  a motto,  the  full  and  appropriated 
fenfe  of  which  they  then  knew  not  in  the  raoft  dis- 
tant idea  : Coelo  fulmen,  tyrannoque  fceptrum  eri- 
puit. 

The  arms  of  France  are,  three  fleurs  de  lys  or,  in  a 
field  azure,  fupported  by  two  angels,  in  the  habit  of 
Levites,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a banner  with  the 
fame  arms  : the  creft  is  an  open  crown : the  whole 
under  a grand  azure  pavilion  ftrewed  with  fleurs  de 
lys,  or,  and  ermine,  and  over  it  a dole  ground  with  a 
double  fleur  de  lys,  or,  on  the  fides  of  which  are  fly- 
ing ftreamers,  on  which  are  written  the  words  ufed 
in  battle,  mon  joie  s.  dennis,  and  above  them  on  the 
royal  banner  or  oriflamb,  lilia  non  laborant  ne- 

QUE  NENT. 

The  nobility  of  France  were  divided  into  four 
clafles  : the  firft  included  only  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  confifting  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans , and  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  of  Bourbon , thofeof  Cotide  and 
Conti.  Next  to  thefe  immediately  follow  the  king’s 
natural  children  who  have  been  legitimated,  and  thefe 
precede  all  thenobility  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  fe- 
cond  clafs  belong  the  high  nobility,  as  the  dukes  and 
peers  of  the  realm,  counts,  and  marquifles,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  court  and  other  departments  •,  the 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, lieutenant-generals,  bailiffs,  &c.  The  third 
clafs  is  compofed  of  the  common  ancient  nobility, 
who  in  fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Languedoc,  are 
Ailed  nobles  ; but  in  moft  of  the  others  ecuyers,  or 
efquires.  Thefe  are  divided  into  the  noblefle  de 
race,  and  the  noblefle  de  naiffimce  ; the  firft  are  thofe 
whofe  anceftors  have  been  for  a hundred  years  at 
at  leaft  in  poiTeffion  of  employments  which  confer 
nobility  ; and  the  fecond  are  thofe  nobles  whofe  an- 
ceftors were  created  fiich,  and  from  whofe  patent  it 
appears  that  they  had  been  commoners.  In  the  4th 
clafs  are  the  new  nobility,  whom  the  king  has  either 
raifcd  by  patent,  or  ennobled  by  their  employments: 
thus  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  king’s  fecretaries,. 
the  counfellors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris , and  of 
other  high  tribunals  in  that  city,  are  claffed  under 
this  rank.  The  etchevins,  or  chief  magiftrates  of  the 
feveral  cities  are  alfo  ennobled.  The  military  nobili. 
ty  are  alfo  of  this  clafs.  The  nobles  enjoy  particular 
privileges,  they  being  exempted  from  paying  the  poll- 
tax,  from  the  quartering  of  folcjiers,  the  duties  of 
franc-fief,  with  other  privileges  of  lefs  importance  4 
but  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  this  king- 
dom will  unqueftionablv  deprive  them  of  thefe  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions  ; and,  in  fa<ft,  we  now  rather 
record  what  was,  than  what  at  prefent  is,  or  hereaf- 
ter may  be. 
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In  France  there  were  three  orders  of  knighthood  : 
Firft,  that  of  St.  Michael,  nftituted  in  1469,  and 
though  originally  compofed  of  only  36  knights,  was 
afterward  enlarged  to  100.  A perfon  mud  have 
been  a kn’ght  of  this  order  before  he  could  entea 
into  that  of  (fecondly)  the  Holy  Gkojl,  which  was 
founded  in  1578,  by  Henry  the  Hid.  and  is  compof- 
ed of  one  hundred  perfons  befides  the  fovereign,  and 
conferred  only  on  princes  of  the  blood,  and  perfons 
of  the  iiigheft  rank.  Thirdly,  the  order  of  St  Louis, 
which  was  inifituted  in  the  vear  1693,  by  Louis  the 
XIVth,  merely  as  a diftinction  for  military  merit, 
and  is  worn  by  aim  oh  every  officer,  and  even  by  fub- 
alterns. 

The  courts  in  which  juftice  was  ufually  adminifter- 
ed,  were,  firft,  the  parliaments,  which  are  the  laft  re- 
fort when  the  adminiftration  did  not  interpofe.  They 
were  thirteen,  namely,  thofe  of  Pans , Fouloufe , Rouen , 
or  Normandy , Grenoble , Botirdcauz , Dijon,  Aix , Ren- 
otes, Pau,  Metz,  Befangon,  Douay,  and  Lorraine,  or 
Nancy,  appointed  in  1775.  They  principally  confided 
of  a certain  number  of  prefidents  and  inferior  judges, 
who  purchafed  their  places  either  of  the  crown,  or 
of  thofe  who  are  in  pofleffion  of  them  : for  all  magis- 
trates and  officers  of  juftice  in  France  openly  purchaf- 
ed their  places,  and  the  government  made  a canfider- 
able  revenue  by  thefe  fales.  They  enjoyed  their  pofts 
for  life,  except  they  had  been  guilty  of  fome  crime  in 
the  exercile  of  their  office.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
was  the  moftconliderable  in  the  kingdom,  for  hither 
the  king  frequently  came  in  perfon,  and  here  the  roy- 
al edifts  were  recorded  and  promulged  ; till  when 
they  had  not  the  force  of  laws.  It  was  compofed  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  dukes,  and  peers  of  France , 
befides  the  ordinary  judges,  and  took  cognizance  of 
all  offences  committed  by  peers,  where  the  court  did 
not  interfere. 

What  the  eflential  properties  of  a French  parlia- 
ment were,  may  be  inferred  from  the  bold  truths 
which  that  of  Bourdeaux  delivered  to  their  fovereign- 
Lewis  XV.  in  the  year  1 764,  in  a remonftrance  pre- 
fented  to  him.  “ As  often,”  fay  they,  “ as  we  re- 
gifter  an  edict  for  laying  a tax  upon  the  people,  in 
confequence  of  the  oath  we  have  taken  to  the  king, 
we  bear  witnefs  to  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  tax  is  juft,  and  that  we  know  no  other  lefs  tedi- 
ous, lefs  burdenfome,  lefs  illegal  way  of  raffing  the 
neceffary  fupplies  ; and  we  bear  witnefs  to  the  king, 
•on  the  other  hand,  that  his  people,  ever  filled  with 
that  zeal  for  his  fervice  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  be 
maintained,  are  ftill  in  a condition  to  furnifh  the 
fupplies  demanded.  Such  is  the  fituation  in  which 
every  member  is  placed  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  under  the  eyes  of  a God  who  is  the  terrible 
avenger  of  all  falfehood  and  prevarication.” 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown  were,  the  chancel- 
lor, who  prefided  in  all  courts  and  councils  of  ftate 
in  the  king’s  abfence  ; the  keeper  of  the  feals,  four 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  the  marfhals  of  France , the  colo- 
nel-gener-al  of  the  horfe,  the  great  mailer  of  the  ar- 


tillery, the  admiral  of  France,  two  vice-admirals,  the 
general  of  the  galleys,  the  four  great  officers  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  namely  the  chancellor,  the 
mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  the  great  treafurer,  and  the 
fecretary  ; the  chief  prefidents  of  the  feveral  parlia- 
ments, with  the  governors  and  lieutenant-generals  of 
the  provinces. 

The  great  councils  by  which  all  affairs  of  ftate 
were  governed  are  feven  in  number:  (1)  The  f’u- 
preme  council  of  ftate.  (2)  The  fecretary  of  ftate’s 
office.  (3)  The  council  of  finances.  (4)  The  privy- 
council.  (5)  The  grand  council  v6)  The  high-court 
of  chancery  ; and  (7)  The  council  of  commerce. 

Juftice  is  ad miniftered  in  the  kinffiom  by  infe- 
rior, middle  and  fuperior  courts  ; to  the  inferior 
courts  belong  the  prevotes,  mayors,  judicatures, 
chatellanies,  and  other  jurildiflions  dependent  on  the 
crown,  or  particular  lordfhips.  From  thefe  appeals 
lie  to  the  bailiwics,  or  precinft  courts,  and  from  thefe 
again  to  the  provincial  courts.  The  middle  tribu- 
nals pronounce  definitively  in  certain  fmall  caufes, 
both  civil  and  criminal  ; but  the  more  important 
caufes  are  cognizable  only  by  the  parliament,  which 
decides  caijfes  in  the  laft  relort. 

With  refpect  to  the  laws  by  which  juftice  is  admi- 
niftered,  the  civil  law  prevailed  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces ; while  others  had  their  own  cuftomary  laws. 
Thofe  of  principal  note  among  the  latter  were  about 
fixty  j but,  including  the  jurididical  cuftoms  of  An- 
gle places,  they  make  about  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  ordinances,  edicts, 
and  declarations,  which  were  of  univerfai  force.  In 
1666,  under  Lewis  XIV.  the  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
ceffes  were  amended,  and  reduced  to  a general  uni- 
formity. 

A ftrifft  diftindtion  was  made  in  France  between 
the  canonical  and  papal  ecclefiaftical  law  •,  and  by  the 
obligatory  canons,  or  church  ordinances,  are  only  un- 
derftood  thole  canons  of  the  firft  ages  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  the  oecumenical  councils,  that  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  confent  of  the  churches  bound  by 
them,  which  could  not  be  tranfadted  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  civil  power.  Thus  the  interpolated 
decretals  of  the  fee  of  Rome  were  abfolutely  excluded. 
The  king’s  ordinances  iffiied  for  the  protection  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallician  church,  conftituted  the 
moll  coniideraLle  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  church. 

The  revenues  of  the  king  were  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  The  ordinary  revenues  comprehend 
the  domains,  which  confided  in  lands,  lordfhips,  and 
forefts : the  aids  or  dnty  on  wines,  which  were  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  wine  fold  by  wholefale,  and  the 
eighth  or  tenth  of  that  retailed  : the  gabelle,  or  fait- 
duty,  which  was  here  extremely  high. 

The  cuftoms,  wine-licence,  fait  and  damp-duty, 
tobacco,  poll,  & c.  were  farmed  out  to  the  farmers- 
general,  who  have  their  their  under-farmers  and  re- 
ceivers. i he  great  officer  for  levying  the  taxes  was 
the  comptroller-general. 
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The  extraordinary  impofitions  were  accuftomed 
to  be  of  what  number  and  kind  the  king  pleafed. — 
Among  thefe  was  the  augmentation  of  the  tax  for 
the  fupport  of  the  army,  the  taillon,  the  tenth  or 
twentieth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  kingdom 
in  lands,  houfes,  offices,  &c.  and  the  erection  and 
fale  of  new  offices. 

“ The  date  of  the  finances  of  this  kingdom,”  fays 
M.  Necker,  in  his  Compte  rendu  au  Roi,  “ has  been 
conftantly  made  a matter  of  myftery,  or,  if  fometirnes 
fpoken  of,  it  has  been  in  the  preambles  of  edicts,  and 
always  at  the  moment  when  there  was  occafion  to 
borrow.’’  It  was  the  endeavour  of  that  enlightened 
financier  to  explode  !uch  a deftruCtive  plan  of  con- 
duct, and  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  month  of  ‘January 
1781,  he  laid  before  the  king,  the  refult  of  an  elabo- 
rate invefiigation  of  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  i'everal  articles  of  public  expenditure, 
in  a digefied  ftatement  of  each,  arranged  under  dif- 
tin£t  heads.  This  was  afterward  made  public.  He 
there  reprefents  the  revenues  of  France  as  fully 
amounting  to  430,000,000  livres,  being  18,812,800/. 
fterling,  whilft  the  receipts  at  the  royal  treafury  were 
no  more  than  264,000,000,  or  1 1,550,000/.  the  fur- 
plus  being  conlumed  in  charges  allowed  upon  the  ge- 
neral receipts,  in  annuities  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  other  objects  affigned  upon  the  general  farms,  &c. 
3cc.  The  ordinary  revenue,  however,  thus  reduced 
in  its  paflageto  the  treafury,  this  minifter  ftated  that 
he  had  brought  by  his  regulations,  annually  to  exceed 
the  ordinary  expences  in  the  fum  of  10,200,000 
livres,  or  446,250/.  fterling.  It  appears  in  the  fame 
publication,  that  a charge  of  near  28,000,000  of 
livres,  or  1,226,531/.  fterling,  was  annually  incurred 
by  penfions  of  various  kinds  and  denominations,  up- 
on which  article  of  expenditure  the  financier  ex- 
preftes  his  doubt  if  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  com- 
bined, diftribute  more  than  one-half  of  that  fum  in 
that  manner.  Thefe  favourable  reprefentations  of  the 
finances  of  France  have  not.  however,  been  realized 
fince  that  minifter’s  removal  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  expenditure  has,  every  year,  very  largely  exceed- 
ed the  public  receipts,  owing  rather  to  profulion  and 
mifmanagement,  than  any  actual  deficiency  in  the 
fources  of  revenue.  In  the  year  1788,  the  deficien- 
cy of  the  revenue  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year, 
which  led  M.  de  Calonne,  at  that  time  minifter  of 
finance,  to  attack  the  reprefentations  of  M.  Necker, 
as  giving  a flattering  and  falfe  account  of  the  ftate  of 
the  kingdom  •,  to  which  M.  Necker  has  replied,  ac- 
cufing  M.  de  Calonne  of  unfairnefs  in  ftating  faCts, 
and  defending  the  general  and  important  heads  of  the 
arrangement  which  he  had  made  of  the  revenue. 

The  land  forces  of  France  amount  in  time  of  peace 
♦o  about  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  among  which 
are  a great  number  of  Szuifs,  Germans,  and  other  fo- 
»eigners  ; and  in  time  of  war  they  are  frequently 
-augmented  to  four  hundred  thoufand.  The  number 


of  fortrefTes  belonging  to  the  kingdom  is  very  great, 
and  exaCt  plans  of  them,  as  alfo  of  the  foreign  for- 
trefles,  to  the  number  of  a hundred  and  eighty,  may 
be  feen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where  there  is 
a royal  academy  for  training  up  young  gentlemen  in 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  art  of  war.  Befides  the 
magnificent  building  of  the  invalids  in  the  capital, 
where  difabled  feamen  are  admitted,  there  are  in 
the  whole  kingdom  above  feventy  other  military  hof- 
pitals. 

The  navy  of  France  is  alfo  very  confiderable. 

Claffies  are  inftituted  throughout  all  the  maratime 
provinces,  where  the  fea-officers,  failors,  and  • others 
belonging  to  the  navy,  refide.  Each  clafs  ferves 
three  or  four  years  alternately,  and  thofe  who  are 
not  in  aCtual  fervice  on  board  the  king’s  Chips,  may 
enter  on  board  thofe  of  the  merchants.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  1755,  France  had  an  hundred 
and  eleven  men  of  war. 

In  the  fix  years  war  with  Great-Britain , which 
commenced  in  the  year  1755,  and  terminated  in  1760, 
the  lofs  which  the  navy  of  France  fuftained  was  forty- 
five  men  of  war  taken,  having  on  board  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  guns  ; forty-two 
deftroyed,  with  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty  guns ; and  eighteen  cafually  loft,  with  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-fix  guns  ; whilft  the  Englijh  in 
that  war  had  only  five  llaips  taken,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  guns  ; four  deftroyed,  with 
feventy-two  guns  ; and  fifteen  cafually  loft,  carrying 
feven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  guns.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  war,  which  commenced  in  1778,  and  ended 
in  1783,  France  had  forty-nine  fhips  of  war  taken, 
carrying  nine  hundred  and  fixty-two  guns  ; and 
twenty  deftroyed,  carrying  four  hundred  and  fixtv- 
two  guns.  The  Engljb  in  the  fame  war  had  thirty- 
two  fhips  taken  by  the  French , carrying  fix  hundred 
and  eighty-two  guns ; and  twelve  fhips  deftroyed, 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns. 

France  is  divided  into  eighty-three  departments, 
including  Corfica , now  formed  into  a department, 
and  which  has  been  already  delcribed  in  a former 
part  of  this  volume. 

SECT.  VI. 

Account  of  the  late  Revolution  in  France. 

W E come  now  to  an  event  which  renders 
the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  mod  impor- 
tant epoch  of  the  chriftian  aera.  The  French  revolu- 
tion relates  not  only  to  a change  in  the  conftitution 
and  government  of  one  great  nation,  but  involves 
a general  dereliction  of  opinions,  grown  rigid  by  ha- 
bit, and  fanCtioned  by  prefcription,  in  every  kingdom 
and  ftate  of  Europe. 

The  pens  of  hiftorians  have  recorded  revolutions  ; 
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provinces  have  rebelled  and  eftablifhed  their  indepen- 
dence ; realms  have  been  conquered,  kings  have  been 
tumbled  from  their  thrones,  and  the  laws,  religious 
rites,  or  fuperftitions  of  one  country  forced  upon  ano- 
ther ; while  the  conculEon  was  fcarcely  felt  beyond 
the  feene  of  aClion,and  the  inhabitants  of  contiguous 
kingdoms,  faw  with  unconcern  and  apathy,  crowns 
changed  from  the  brow  of  one  tyrant  to  that  of  ano- 
ther, but  the  Revolution  in  France , has,  like  an 
eleCtric  (liock,at  the  fame  inftant,  pervaded  the  poli- 
tical body  of  every  exifting  government  : the  del- 
pots  of  Chriftendom,  faw  with  terror,  the  right  to 
govern  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  rational  difeuflion, 
and  the  ruling  powers  in  freer  countries,  were  alarm- 
ed at  a fpirit  of  innovation  they  deemed  pregnant 
with  danger  to  their  conffitutions. 

When  Louis  XIV.  of  France  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  his  kingdom,  the  conllitution  had 
long  fettled  into  an  undefinable  defpotifm.  He  was 
far  from  an  intention  to  give  liberty  to  his  people, 
but  his  vain  ambition,  whofe  immeafurable  views, 
grafped  at  every  thing  that  could  make  him  dazzle 
an  admiring  world,  encouraged  literature  and  arts, 
that  the  firft  might  record,  and  the  latter  ereCt  monu- 
ments to  his  fame  ; for  this  purpofe,  the  learned  and 
fcientific  fhared  in  his  munificence;  they  praifed  him 
to  an  almoft  idolatrous  adulation,  but  they  could  not 
always  employ  themfelves  on  that  fubjeCL  They  be- 
gan to  difcufs  with  a freedom  unknown  before  that 
time,  the  great  fubjeCts  of  politics  and  religion,  and 
though  the  prefs  was  not  free  for  finch  publications  in 
France , yet  they  were  printed  in  foreign  countries, 
and  brought  clandeftinely  into  the  kingdom,  where 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  free  dificufiions  that 
have  fince  taken  place  therein.  Thefe  learned  men 
correfponded  with  the  Britifh  phiiofophers,  Lock, 
Clarke,  and  Newton.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  Mon- 
tefquieu  publilhed  his  Ferfian  Letters  that  led  the 
people  to  a freedom  of  thinking,  that  prepared  them 
for  his  Spirit  of  the  laws.  Voltaire  followed,  difpel- 
led  prejudice  and  opened  a profpect  to  future  events; 
in  aid  of  which  the  writings  of  Rouffeau,  Turgot, 
and  other  great  men,  took  an  a&ive  part. 

Louis  XVI.  in  an  evil  hour  for  himfelf,  took  the 
part  of  the  revolted  Americans  againft  England,  and 
lavifhed  the  blood  and  treafure  of  his  people  in  their 
lupport  ; fuch  extraordinary  expenditures  together 
with  the  unbounded  extravagance  of  a profligate 
court,  threw  the  finances  of  France  into  a diforder 
which  neither  the  honeft  induftry  of  Necker,  while  in 
office,  nor  the  fruitful  brain  of  Calonne  could  redlifv. 
The  nation  was  plunged  into  a gulph  of  debts  and 
public  engagements,  the  intereft  alone  of  which  ab- 
sorbed one  third  part  of  the  revenue  ; and  thefe  debts 
far  from  being  put  into  a courfe  of  liquidation,  con- 
tinually accumulated  by  loans  and  anticipations.  Bad 
government  had  run  its  full  career,  the  fprings  of 
coercion  had  loft  their  elafticity,  and  taxation  was 
inoperative. 

In  this  dilemma,  Calonne,  it  is  faid,  fhewed  Lome 
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difpofition  to  advife  the  calling  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, but  he  foon  difearded  that  meafure  from  his 
mind  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  government. 
But  as  there  was  an  abfolute  necefilty  that  fomething 
fliould  be  done,  to  fatisfy  and  renew  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  he  propofed  convening  an  afiembly  of 
Notables. 

The  king  who  at  this  time,  at  leaft,  defired  to  re- 
lieve his  people  from  their  accumulated  diftrefles, 
readily  confented,  and  gave  order  for  convoking  this 
afiembly.  It  accordingly  met,  and  the  minifter 
laid  his  plans  before  them,  prefenting  at  the  fame 
time  the  king’s  orders  for  their  compliance.  He 
had  naturally  fuppofed  that  men,  moft  of  whom  had 
titles  of  honour,  and  all  of  them,  men  who  had 
fomewhat  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  court,  would  im- 
plicitly obey  the  royal  mandate  : he  reckoned  alfo  011 
the  influence  of  the  people  when  they  fliould  find  in 
his  plans,  the  fuppreflion  of  certain  obnoxious 
taxes,  and  the  transfer  of  fome  of  their  burthens  on 
the  dignified  clergy  ; and  that  this  influence  would 
have  its  weight  with  the  parliaments,  fo  as  to  prevent 
their  oppofition  : and  finally  he  relied  on  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  king,  the  queen  and  princes,  to  all  of 
whom  he  had  rendered  fervices. 

In  all  thefe  views  the  minifter  was  difappointed  ; 
Calonne’s  immoral  chara&er  created  fuipicions  refpeCt- 
ing  the  nature  of  his  deiigns,  however  plaufible  his 
fcheme,  he  was  known  to  have  added  to  the  national 
diftrefs  by  his  prodigality  ; the  Notables  therefore, 
who  looked  upon  themfelves,  as  in  a manner,  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  refufed  to  proceed  on 
the  documents  he  laid  before  them,  until  they  inquir- 
ed into  the  caufe  of  the  enormous  deficit  in  the 
finances.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  upon  them  to 
attend  only  to  the  king’s  orders  and  inftruCtions  : 
they  charged  him  roundly  with  mal-adminiftration 
and  a number  of  financial  mifdemeanors.  His  chief 
opugners  were  Miromefnil  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  and 
M.  de  Breteuil ; the  firft  he  had  the  addrefs  to  get 
removed,  and  his  noted  adverfary  in  parliament  La- 
moignon  placed  in  his  ftead.  He  was  not  fo  fuccefi- 
ful  againft  the  latter,  for  though  he  deprived  him  of 
the  king’s  favour,  he  ftill  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  queen,  and  that  protection  not  only  fecured  him 
from  all  attacks,  but  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  Ca- 
lonne. The  king  was  undeceived,  Calonne  was  dif- 
graced,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  having  inftituted 
an  inveftigation  of  his  conduCt,  he  fled  from  the 
kingdom- 

The  inefficacy  of  the  afiembly  of  Notables  was 
now  manifeft  ; they  were  diflolved,  and  retired  to 
their  eftates,  carrying  with  them  a conviction  that  the 
government  of  France  had  been  abominably  admini- 
itered.  The  people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  call- 
ed for  a convocation  of  the  States  General,  as  the  on- 
ly meafure  that  could  favethe  country.  Calonne  had 
looked  upon  fuch  a convocation  with  terror,  nor  did 
the  prefent  miniftry  fee  it  with  much  lets  apprehenfion. 
Brienne,  the  minifter,  who  had  l’ucceeded  Calonne, 

was. 
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was,  an  ambitious,  weak,  but  amiable  charafler  com- 
pared to  his  predeceiTor,  had  brought  forward  no 
plan the  imports  were  continued,  though  under 
different  names,  and  the  public  clamour  raged  too 
high  to  remain  longer  unnoticed.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  affumed  a tone  it  had  never  before  fpoken  in, 
and  declared,  on  being  threatened  with  a Bed  of  Juf- 
tice,  to  compel  the  registry  of  certain  taxes,  that  it 
had  no  right  to  regifter  any,  to  which  the  nation  had 
not  given  its  confent,  and  demanded  the  convocation 
of  the  States  General.  Government  was  difconcert- 
ed,  Paris  was  tilled  with  joy,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom was  animated  by  hope,  exalting  to  the  pinacle 
of  glory  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  the  idol  of  the 
people. 

The  king  acceded  to  the  popular  wifh,  thus  ex- 
preffed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  however 
a meal'ure  adopted  with  reluctance  by  the  court,  and 
its  execution  protrafted  as  much  as  poflible  ; but  mo- 
ney was  wanted,  and  the  prefent  di (ordered  ftate  of 
the  finances  gave  no  hope  of  a fupply.  Various 
temporifing  expedients  were  adopted,  and  aimed  im- 
mediately abandoned  : Brienne  at  laft  refigned,  and 
in  i'o  doing,  enhanced  the  favour  to  the  nation,  by 
recommending  to  the  king  the  recall  of  M.  Necker. 
Lamoignon  alio  gave  up  the  feak,  and  retired  to  en- 
joy the  felicities  of  private  life. 

This  change  had  been  preceded  by  a violent  cor*~ 
culfion,  for,  as  a writer  on  the  fubjeft  expreffes  it, 

The  conduct  of  the  court  had  been  like  that  of  a 

choleric  man  who  -finds  himfelf  in  the  wrong;  it 
<{  had  (truck  at  every  thing  that  oppofed  its  inclina- 
i(  tions.  The  magiftracy  to  a man  had  been  outrag- 
<c  ed,  the  deputies  of  Bretagne  put  in  irons,  and  the 
Xi  citizens  of  Paris  who  had  exprefied  the  public  joy, 
“ by  burning  the  two  minifters  in  effigy,  had  been 
ee  delivered  to  the  troops  and  trampled  by  the  caval- 
“ ry.  A depradatory  government  become  tyrannical, 
5C  and  at  length  inhuman,  ftained  the  ltreets  of  the 
■**  capital  with  blood,  and  fent  terror  into  the  pro- 
6C  vinces.” 

Thus  did  the  court  by  its  irritated  ignorance  teach 
the  people  of  France  the  dreadful  lefl'orj  of  avenging 
themfelves  by  blood  All  was  ferment  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  every  thing  foreboded  an  approach- 
ing ir.lurreftion,  while  in  all  parts  the  people  loudly 
called  for  the  premtfed  meeting  of  t tie  States  Gene- 
ral. Necker’s  return,  was  therefore  hailed  by  all 
ranksj  as  the  harbinger  of  peace,  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  public  credit,  .and  the  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances. 

This  indefatigable  minirter’s  firft  attention  was  to 
reftore  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  treafury,  which  on 
his  refumption  he  found  contained  only  five  hundred 
thoufand  1 tyres  ; a fum  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
preffing  and  immediate  ex  gencies  of  government  : 
to  anfwer  the  prefent  calls,  he  railed  (iuch  was  the 
public  confidence  in  him)  feveral  millions.  His  next 
fiep  was  to  recall  the  magiftrates  who  had  been  exiled 
for  their  oppofition  to  the  late  adminiftration,  and 
r'rew  from  their  prifons  the  men  who  had  with  more 


boldnefs  than  policy  declared  their  fentiments  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  It  was  neceflary  alfo  to  attend 
to  the  great  defideratum  of  the  people,  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States  General,  and  make  it  an  effici- 
ent affiembly,  unlike  the  illufory  ones  convened  in 
former  reigns.  In  this  he  h id  to  combat  all  the  fier- 
vile  fatelites  of  a corrupt  court,  and  what  was  a more 
formidable  oppofition,  the  parliaments  of  the  king- 
dom ; who  faw,  in  a general  aflembly  of  the  people 
that  fhould  polfefs  the  freedom  of  dilcuflion,  the 
downfal  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government,  and 
with  it  their  own  annihilation.  They  decreed  there- 
fore, that  the  old  form  of  convocation  fhould  be  im- 
plicitly followed  : but  the  people  of  France  were  now 
too  enlightened  to  be  amufed  with  fpecious  appear- 
ances. 

The  mafs  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  reprefent- 
ed  by  the  Third  Eftate,  (the  commons)  objected  to 
the  degrading  forms  eftablithed  for  them  in  1302  ; 
they  were  no  longer  the  clowns  and  demy-flaves  of 
that  period,  but  men  whofe  minds  were  enlightened 
by  fcience,  and  whofe  manners  were  polifhed  by  edu- 
cation. The  prefs,  notwithftanding  its  coercion,  teem- 
ed with  publications  on  the  fubjeCl,  yet  the  only  al- 
teration of  any  moment  in  the  ancient  form  that  was 
adopted,  was,  that  the  number  of  the  Third  Eftate 
'fhould  equal  that  of  the  other  two,  and  that  the  num- 
ber deputed  by  each  bailiwic  fhould  be  computed  in  a 
ratio  of  the  population  and  of  the  t2xes  paid.  The 
nation  was  now  occupied  in  preparations  for  the  open- 
ing of  this  auguft  aflembly,  the  clergy  and  the  nobles 
in -deviling  (cherries  to  fupport  their  rights,  and  keep 
the  commons  at  an  humiliating  aiftance  •,  while  the 
people  prepared  inftruefions  to  their  delegates  for  the 
redrefs  of  all  their  grievances. 

Thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  the  States  General 
at  their  meeting  in  Verfaities , the  2d  May  1789,  pre- 
vious to  which  day,  the  Third  Eftate  were  made  fen- 
fible  of  the  humiliations  that  awaited  them  : the  ar- 
chives had  been  ranfacked  by  order  of  government  for 
the  drefs  and  form  in  which  the  deputies  fhould  ap- 
pear, and  it  was  found,  that  to  the  two  firft  orders 
magnificent  robes  of  ffate  were  affigned,  and  to  the 
third,  the  drefs  of  lawyers.  Such  puerilities,  though 
of  no  confequence  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe,  ne- 
verthelefs  offended  the  people,  when  in  the  grand 
proceffion  of  the  deputies  to  the  hall  of  the  aflembly, 
which  took  place  after  their  introduction  to  the  king, 
the  dignified  clergy  and  nobles  appeared  in  a blaze  of 
gold,  while  the  Third  Eftate,  in  their  black  gowns, 
might  be  compared.!:©  the  mourners  at  a funeral.  The 
populace,  however  confidering  them  as  the  reprefent- 
atives  of  the  nation,  fhouted  inceffiar.tly,  vive  le  tiers 
etat  ! So  that  this  impolitic  diftinClion  produced  an 
eftedt,  the  very  reverie  of  what  the  court  expected. 

The  court  was  not  only  baffled  in  this,  but  in  eve- 
ry other  attempt  it  made  to  ieffen  the  deputies  of  the 
people  ; and  felt  no  little  apprehenfions  from  the 
fupport  which  the  Third  Eftate  were  likely  to  derive 
from  the  proximity  of  Verfdilles  to  Paris,  now  the 
focus  of  political  difcuflion.  It  was  fuggefted  that 

the 
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the  beft  way  to  awe  the  citizens  of  Paris  woukl  be  to 
quarter  a ftrong  body  of  troops  within  it : a pretence 
for  doing  this  was  foon  found  ; a report  having  falfely 
and  injuriouily  fpread  that  a w orthv  manufacturer  of  the 
name  of  Reveillon,  who  employed  an  immenfe  num- 
ber of  men  to  whom  he  paid  from  thirty  to  fifty  fous 
per  day,  had  an  intention  of  reducing  their  wages  to 
fifteen  fous,  a prodigious  mob  affembled  carrying  an 
effigy  of  the  ffandered  citizen,  which  having  burned, 
they  proceeded  to  the  vileft  exceffes,  to  all  which  dis- 
orders, the  police,  to  the  amufement  of  every  peace- 
able inhabitant,  remained  inactive  fpetftators.  Large 
bodies  of  horfe  and  foot  with  cannon,  were  now 
marched  into  the  city,  and  quelled  a riot,  which 
half  of  the  battalion  of  French  guards,  quartered  in 
Parisy  would  as  eafily  have  done,  if  ordered.  The 
intention  of  all  this  was  obvious,  and  Paris  received 
an  army  within  its  bofom. 

In  this  fituation  was  Paris  when  the  States  Gene- 
ral met  at  VerfailleSy  where  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  mentioned,  many  other  mortifying  diftinCtions 
were  devifed  to  degrade  and  humble  the  Third  Eftate; 
one  of  them  was,  affigning  a particular  door  to  enter 
the  hall  of  afTembly  : it  was  a back  door  conneffed 
with  a corridor,  where  before  their  admiffion,  they 
were  crowded  together  for  feveral  hours,  while  the 
king,  the  court,  and  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  entered  in  ftate  at  the  great  door,  when  be- 
fore the  commons  were  let  in,  a long  time  was  loft 
in  calling  over  their  names  with  a number  of  ufelefs 
ceremonies. 

The  feffion  was  opened  by  fpeeches  from  the  king, 
the  keeper  of  the  feals  and  M.  Necker. 

Thefe  fpeeches  it  was  expeifted  would  have  gone  to 
the  arrangement  of  a matter,  that  before  the  day  of 
meeting,  had  occupied  the  minds  of  the  delegates  -y 
this  was,  whether  the  three  eftates  fhould  fit  in  one 
chamber,  or  aift  diftinclly,  as  the  lords  and  commons 
in  England  ? They  were  not  explicit  on  the  fubjeCt 
and  the  queftion  remained  at  iffue.  That  very  even- 
ing the  commons  having  affembled  by  provinces,  re- 
folved  they  would  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, which  they  confidered  as  the  national  hall,  and 
there  expeCI  the  other  orders,  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
liberating in  common,  and  to  this  they  were  deter- 
mined unalterably  to  adhere. 

The  next  day,  the  two  firft  orders  affembled,  each 
in  feparate  chambers,  while  the  commons  repaired  to 
the  national  hall,  where  they  waited,  in  vain,  for  the 
clergy  and  nobles;  during  which  time,  confidering 
themfelves  as  but  a part  of  the  affembly,  they  did  not 
proceed  to  verify  their  powers  or  enter  into  any  kind 
of  deliberation.  The  other  two  efiates  obferved  a 
different  condutft  ; they  verified  their  powers,  with- 
out adverting  to  any  connection  witli  the  Third  Ef- 
tate ; which  we  fhall  in  future  denominate,  The  Com- 
mons. 

The  Commons  had  now  repeatedly  called  upon  the 
other  two  orders  to  join  them  in  the  national  hall : 
the  nobles  haughtily  continued  to  verify  their  powers 
without  attending  to.  thefe.  requisitions  ; the  clergy  in- 


deed, with  more  modeftv  fufpended  their  proceedings; 
and  the  commons  continued  inactive,  although  the 
nobles  on  the  13th  of  May  declared  themfelves  le- 
gally conftituted.  The  dergy  then  propofed  that  the 
three  orders  fhould  name  a committee  of  conciliati- 
on, in  order  to  adjuft  all  differences  on  this  fubjeCt, 
to  which  after  fome  debates  the  two  other  orders 
agreed,  and  conferences  were  opened  for  the  purpofe 
at  the  houfe  of  the  keeper  of  the  feals  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  king’s  minifters. 

The  people  buoyed  with  hopes,  faw  with  impati- 
ence theie  delays,.  2nd  the  commons  to  pleafe  them 
{hewed  a difpoiition  to  enter  immediately  upon  bufi- 
nefs  : every  plan  propofed  in  the  conferences  had 
proved  abortive;  the  commons  in  an  addrefs  to  the 
king  explained  their  motives  for  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  bufinefs,  and  fent  for  the  laft  time  a deputa- 
tion to  the  other  two  orders,  inviting  them  to  re- 
pair to  the  national  hall,  there  to  verify  their  powers 
in  common  : to  this  call  only  three  parifh  priefts  from 
Poitou  attended,  the  commons  neverthelefs  proceeded, 
and  after  verifying  their  powers  declared  themfelves 
an  aclive  affembly. 

The  court,  who  it  was  well  known,  had  coalefced 
with  the  two  firft  orders,  was  alarmed  at  the  decifi- 
on  of  the  commons,  who  on  the  other  hand  confci- 
ous  of  being  fupported  by  the  people  afiumed  a more 
dignified  ftilethan  heretofore,  infomuch,  that  on  the 
17th  of  June  1789,  in  prefence  of  an  immenfe  con- 
courfe  of  fpeCtators  from  Paris  and  the  court,  con- 
ftituted themfelves  The  National  Assembly,  a mid  ft 
the  loudeft  acclamations,  the  hall  refounding  with  the 
cries  of  Vive  le  Roi  et  l’Affemblee  Nationale  ! The 
news  foon  fpread  to  Paris  and  filled  its  citizens  with- 
an  inexpreffible  joy.  Thus  in  one  day,  did  France 
behold  its  States  General,  not  only  rife  to  an  energe- 
tic glory  to  which  none  of  the  affemblies  fo  called  in. 
that  kingdom  had  ever  reached,  but  become  the  reab 
and  efficient  reprefentative  of  the  nation. 

The  firft  ufe  made  by  the  National  Afiembly  of  its 
power  was,  the  paffing  of  a decree,  that  the  prefent 
taxes,  though  not  confented  to  by  the  people,  fhould 
continue  to  be  paid  until  by  fanitive  regulations,  file 
burthen  of  themmight  be  lightened  : that  they  fhould 
immediately  proceed  to  confolidate  the  public  debts, 
and  that  a committee  fhould  be  appointed  to  take  in- 
to confederation  the  fcarcity  with  which  the  kingdom 
was  affitfted. 

However  alarmed  the  clergy  and  nobles  felt  at  this 
event,  they  ftiil  in  a great  meafure,  preferved  the  dif- 
gufting  haughtinefs  of  demeanor  that  eftranged  them 
both  from  the  people  and  its  representatives.  A ma- 
jority of  the  clergy,  had  indeed  come  to  the  commons, 
verified  their  powers-,  and  then  returned  to  their 
chamber;  feveral  of  the  nobles- did  the  fame,  but'a 
majority  of  thefe  ftili  maintained  their  principles,  and. 
overawed  the  feeble  efforts  of  thofe  who- were  for 
conciliation.  The  king  had  been  perfuaded  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  diferedit  the  National  Affembly, 
by  granting  of  himfelf  every  thing  the  people  de- 
manded ; that  he  was.fo  beloved  by  the  nation,  that 
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fihe  fhould  think  herfelf  happy  to  poflefs  at  once  from 
his  beneficence  what  might  with  difficulty  be  obtained 
from  her  reprefentatives  ; that  the  aflembly  by  op- 
pofing  Ids  paternal  intentions,  would  prove  to  all  the 
world  that  they  were  nothing  but  a faction,  and  that 
it  would  be  necefiary  for  the  overawing  of  the  Pa  i- 
fiansy  whofe  movements  began  to  have  a formidable 
afpetft,  to  lend  for  fome  troops. 

On  the  20th  of  Juney  the  clergy  having  confented 
to  join  the  National  Aflembly,  were  preparing  to  en- 
ter the  hall,  when  the  heralds  at  arms  ported  in  every 
quarter  a proclamation  from  the  king,  declaring  the 
fittings  fufpended,  and  that  his  majefty  fliould  on  the 
23d  hold  a Seance  Royale,  and  as  a realon  for  fhut- 
ting  up  the  hall  of  the  National  Aflembly  for  three 
days,  was  given,  the  preparations  neceflary  for  the 
erecting  of  a throne  within  it.  This  pretext  deceiv- 
ed none  •,  all  knew  the  object  to  be,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  clergy  with  the  commons. 

When  the  deputies  arrived  there  they  found  the 
doors  fhut  and  guarded  by  foldiers  : at  laft  the  pre- 
rtdent  attended  by  a few  of  the  members  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  hall,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
away  their  papers  ; they  accordingly  went  in,  and 
took  that  opportunity  to  enter  a proteft  againft  the 
arbitrary  aft  of  fhutting  the  hall  of  the  aflembly.  The 
prefident  on  his  return,  aflembled  the  members  at 
the  the  tenis-court  of  Verfailles , a place  which  will  to 
the  lateft  time  be  celebrated  on  this  account.  Their 
firft  tranfaction  here  was,  a motion  made  to  fwear 
they  would  never  feparate  until  the  conrtitution  and 
regeneration  cf  the  kingdom  fhould  be  completed. 
They  chearfully  took  the  oath,  one  deputy  only  ex- 
cepted. This  refolution,  which  proved  fo  fatal  in  its 
confequences  to  the  exifting  government,  was  heard 
with  a contemptuous  derifion  by  the  court. 

The  king  put  off  the  Seance  Royale  for  a day,  that 
is  from  the  2 2d  to  the  23d  while  deputies  of  the  com 
mons  after  fearching  the  town  of  Verfailles  for  a con- 
venient place  to  fit  in,  fixed  upon  the  church  of  Saint 
Louis,  of  which  they  had  no  fooner  taken  pofleffion, 
than  the  clergy  joined  them  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  among  whom  were  feveral 
bifhops  : with  them  alfo  came  two  nobles  of  the  de- 
putes of  Dauphine. 

The  23d  having  arrived,  the  Seance  Royale  was 
held,  with  all  the  ceremonious  ftate,  fplendor,  and 
magnificence,  which  was  wont  to  impofe  on  the  peo- 
ple : but  the  day  was  palled  for  childifh  impreffions, 
and  the  gew-gaw  grandeur  of  nodding  plumes  em- 
broidered coats  and  golden  thrones,  had  loft  its  ef- 
feft  with  all,  but  the  weak  men  who  conrtituted  the 
pageantry. 

The  king’s  fpeech  was  a declaration  to  maintain  the 
diflinflion  of  the  orders,  to  annul  the  decree  by 
which  the  commons  had  erefted  themfelves  into  a 
National  Aflembly  ; to  proclaim  thirty-five  articles 
of  benefits  which  he  was  about  to  grant  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  inform  the  reprefentatives,  that  if  they 
ihculd  forget  the  king,  he  would  accompli  ?h  the  peo- 
ple's happinefs  without  them. 


But  thefe  benefits  did  not  include  the  conftitution 
fo  ardently  defined  by  the  people,  while  they  conti- 
nued the  defpotifm  of  government  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  privileged  orders  ; and  the  principal  ob- 
je£V  of  this  ill  advifed  Seance  Royale,  feems  to  have 
been  an  infult  on  che  National  Reprefentatives,  and 
the  abrogation  of  their  decrees. 

When  the  king  withdrew  he  was  followed  by  the 
nobles  and  a few  of  the  clerical  order.  The  commons 
remained  motionlels  on  their  feats  filled  with  indigna- 
tion, at  feeing  the  majefty  of  the  people  treated  with 
fuch  contemptuous  indignity.  The  king  before  he 
retired  had  commanded  the  aflembly  immediately  to 
break  up  and  repair  next  day  to  their  leveral  cham- 
bers ; workmen,  purfuant  to  orders  that  had  been 
previoufly  given  to  them,  began  inftantly  to  take 
down  the  throne  and  the  ftools  of  ftate,  bur  ftruck 
with  the  immoveable  firmnefs  of  the  deputies,  in  a 
few  minutes  fufpended  their  operations  : news  of  this 
was  brought  to  the  king,  who  fent  the  grand  mafter 
of  ceremonies  to  the  hall,  where  as  foon  as  he  en- 
tered, he  aflced  the  prefident,  “ If  he  knew  the  in- 
“ tentions  of  the  king  ?”  to  which  the  prefident 
made  anfwer,  “ The  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
“ receive  orders  from  no  perfon  whatever  ; and  that 
“ as  to  the  reft,  I fhall  take  the  opinion  of  the  af- 
“ fembly.”  To  this  anfwer,  Mirabeau  added,  with 
his  accuftomed.  warmth,  “ Go,  tell  tliofe  who  fent 
“ you  hither,  that  we  fit  here  by  the  power  of  tne 
“ people,  and  that  nothing  fhall  expel  us  but  the 
“ power  of  the  bayonet.”  The  grand  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies  then  left  the  hall,  and  a debate  commenc- 
ed, the  refult  of  which  was,  a determination  to  per- 
fift  in  their  refolutions,  and  as  by  the  recent  atft  of 
defpotifm  which  had  been  fuggefted  to  the  king, 
there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  attempts  would  be 
made  againft  the  perfonal  freedom  of  the  deputies, 
they  decreed  their  perfons  inviolable,  and  that  all 
who  fliould  dare  to  make  any  fuch  attempts,  were 
infamous  traitors  to  their  country,  and  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime. 

It  fhould  have  been  mentioned  in  its  place,  that 
Necker  was  the  only  one  of  the  king’s  minifters  who 
did  not  appear  with  the  king,  at  the  Seance  Royale, 
having  the  night  previous  to  that  fitting  fent  in  his 
refignation,  from  which  it  was  prefumed  he  was 
againft  that  meafure.  But  Necker  was  too  popular  a 
character  to  be  loft  by  the  court,  therefore  at  the 
preffing  inftances  of  the  king  and  queen,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  refume  his  Ration  ; an  event  tlyat  re- 
ftored  a momentary  quiet  in  the  city. 

The  next  day  the  National  Aflembly,  which  now 
included  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  refumed  its  fit- 
ting, in  which  bufinefs  was  tranfacfted  with  the  ut- 
moft  tranquility,  and  as  if  no  fuch  event  as  the 
Seance  Royale  had  taken  place  ; and  on  the  25th  the 
minority  of  the  nobles,  to  the  number  of  forty-fe- 
ven  joined  the  aflembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  of  the  nobles  and  the  minority  of  the  cler- 
gy met  in  their  refipetftive  chambers,  but  they  were 
unanima.ed  bodies,  for  t icy  had  not  the  fupport  or 
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fanClion  of  the  public  mind,  and  even  the  court  Teem- 
ed to  abandon  them,  having  lhrunk  before  the  fupe- 
Tior  majefty  of  the  people.  Before  thefe  two  cham- 
bers had  come  to  any  material  refolution,  a letter 
was  prefented  to  the  president  of  each  from  the  king, 
requeuing  they  fhould  repair  to  the  aflembly  of  the 
States  General,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcufling  freely 
the  loyal  declaration  of  the  23d. 

The  clergy  who  had  not  joined  the  commons,  rea- 
dily obeyed  ; but  the  nobles  received  the  order  with 
indignation,  and  while  exprefiing  their  fentiments 
upon  it,  the  prefident  read  to  them  extracts  of  a let- 
ter from  the  Comte  d’Artois,  by  which  they  were 
given  to  underftand  that  their  junction  with  the  af- 
fembly  was  become  a matter  of  neceftity,  on  which 
even  the  life  of  the  king  depended  ; to  this  motive, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  private  opinions,  the 
nobles  yielded;  fo  that  on  the  27th,  juft  four  days 
after  the  Seance  Royale,  the  three  orders  fat  together 
in  the  hall  of  the  National  Aflembly. 

The  news  of  this  event  fpread  a joy  throughout 
Verfailles  and  Panst  little  fhort  of  delirium  : at  the 
former  place  the  people  furrounded  the  palace  fhout- 
ing  vive  le  roi,  and  calling  for  the  king  and  tjueen, 
xvhoThortlv  after  appearing  at  the  balcony,  were  greet- 
ed with  -the  loudeft  acclamations  and  innumerable  be- 
nedictions. In  the  evening  Verfailles  and  Paris  were 
illuminated. 

But  although  the  court  and  its  party  had  gone  thus 
far  towards  conciliation  ; it  never  loft  fight  of  its  pro- 
ject to  put  an  end  to  the  fittings  of  an  aflembly,  whole 
continuance  they  conlidered  fatal  to  their  views,  and 
an  abrogation  of  their  power.  Paris  was  become  an 
univerfal  theatre  of  political  difeuflion,  where  the 
afperity  of  difeontents  were  not  at  all  foftened  by  the 
apprehenfions  of  a famine,  and  certain  intelligence  that 
bodies  of  the  king’s  forces  were  drawing  near  to  the 
•capital  on  every  fide,  with  artillery  from  the  fron- 
tiers, and  preparations  for  forming  a camp,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  Mar  dial  de  Broglie. 

A report  was  now  propagated,  that  the  States  Ge- 
neral or  National  Aflembly,  were  immediately  to  be 
diflolved  by  the  ftrong  arm  of  power,  for  which  pur- 
pofe the  German  troops  with  i'ome  companies  of  ar- 
tillery now  in  Verfailles  had  been  fent  for.  One  fen- 
timent  only  feemed  to  infpire  the  Parifians  on  this 
occalion,  and  that  was  Refiftance  ! This  was  not  the 
determination  of  a faction,  nor  the  effervefcence  of  a 
rabble  ; but  of  the  refpeCtable,  the  enlightened  and 
the  brave  of  every  age,  lex,  and  condition  ; united 
iby  the  common  danger. 

Among  the  firft  who  took  a decided  part  in  avow- 
ing their  determination  were,  the  French  Guards, 
who  fwore  never  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  nati- 
on, and  their  example  was  followed  by  fome  other  of 
the  troops,  and  this  they  folemnly  teftified  to  the  ci- 
tizens aflembled  in  thoufands  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
Government  attempted  to  interpofeand  difperfe  thefe 
meet  ogs,  and  corps  of  huiflars  and  dragoons  receiv- 
ed 01  Jers  to  attack  the  multitude;  but  thefe  laid  down 
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their  arms  and  joined  their  fellow  citizens,  while  the 
air  was  rent  with  the  united  cries  of  Vive  la  Nation. 

The  National  Aflembly  faw  with  concern,  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  court,  and  the  inquietude  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Paris  and  Vetfuilles,  which  laft  place  was 
now  filled  with  the  Swfs  and  German  troops,  while 
Paris  was  furrounded  by  them  on  every  fide ; and 
large  bodies  of  French  regiments  polled  at  hand  to 
fupport  them.  The  aflembly  could  no  longer  remain 
in  filence,  particularly  as  the  galleries  of  their  hall 
were  guarded  by  the  foldiery  who  prevented  any 
others  from  entering  them.  They  prefented  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  king,  befeeching  him  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  which  at  once  alarmed  the  people  and  violat- 
ed the  freedom  of  their  reprefen t atives  ; a deriding 
anfvver  was  given,  that  the  troops  were  aflembled  for 
the  protection  of  Paris  and  of  the  National  Afl'em- 
bly,  with  which,  if  the  latter  were  difpleafed,  the 
king  would,  if  they  thought  proper,  remove  the  af- 
fembly to  Noyen  or  Soiffons,  while  he  himfelf  would 
repair  to  Cantpiegne ; an  alternative  ftill  more  objecti- 
onable, as  it  would  place  the  aflembly  between  the 
army  of  Paris,  and  the  troops  of  Flanders  and 
Alface. 

The  king’s  anfwer  was  given  on  the  t ith  of  July, 
and  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  difmiffal  of 
Mr.  Necker,  accompanied  with  an  injunction  to  keep 
the  circumftance  a fecret,  and  to  depart  from  th,e 
kingdom  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  accordingly  that 
very  evening  fet  off  for  Brujjels ; and  thus  fled  into 
exile  the  man  who  had  three  weeks  before  con- 
tinued in  the  miniftry  at  the  earneft  entreaties  of  the 
king  and  queen. 

The  next  day  this  important  change  was  known  at 
Verfailles,  as  alio  the  particulars  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  miniftry,  which  confifted  of  Mefl'rs. 
Breteuil,  Foulon,  laGalefiere,  la  Porte  and  the  Mare- 
fchal  Broglie.  The  news  was  received  by  the  aflem- 
bly with  dejeClion  and  difmay,  as  the  forerunner  of 
fome  dreadful  cataftrophe,  but  when  it  reached  Pa- 
ris, the  city  was  filled  with  commotion,  and  a fenti- 
ment  of  indignant  rage  pervaded  every  part.  The 
buft  of  Necker  as  the  firft  viClim  to  defpotiftn,  and 
that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  who  they  fuppofed  would 
be  the  next,  were  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
ftreets,  attended  by  an  immenfe  multitude ; but  be- 
ing in  their  march  infulted  by  fome  foldiers  of  the 
regiment  of  Royal  Al’.emand,  the  main  body  of 
which  was  drawn  up  in  the  place  de  Louis  XV.  under 
the  prince  de  Lambefc,  by  linking  the  bulls  with 
their  fabres ; a riot  began  between  the  populace  and 
the  military,  in  which  feveral  on  both  lides  were 
wounded,  with  ftones  and  weapons ; the  alarm  bell 
was  rung,  on  which  a great  number  of  citizens  ran 
to  arms,  while  others  haftening  to  the  (hops  of  the 
armourers,  feized  all  the  fwords  and  fufils  they  found 
in  them. 

The  night  though  it  in  fome  meafure  afiiiaged 
the  diftraCtions  of  the  day,  did  not  idly  pafs  ; the 
electors  of  Paris  met,  and  gave  a kind  of  organiza- 
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t on  to  the  civic  force,  the  people  in  arms  were  di- 
vided into  companies  and  leaders  appointed  to  each  ; 
fo  that  the  next  day,  an  immenfe  body  varioufly 
armed  and  accoutred  affembled  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  city,  one  division  of  thefe  marched  to  the 
hofpital  of  invalids,  where  they  feized  thirty  thou- 
fand  mufquets  and  fix  pieces  of  cannon  which  go- 
vernment had  depofited  in  that  place  : with  this  Pup- 
ply  fixty  thoufand  citizens  were  armed. 

The  National  Affembly  fent  notice  to  the  king  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  capital,  unlefs  the 
troops  were'  withdrawn  from  it,  and  the  deputies 
offered  to  repair  to  Paris  to  throw  themfelves  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  foldiery  : to  which  the 
king  anfwered  that  he  was  the  judge  of  what  fhould 
be  done,  and  the  interference  of  the  deputies  could 
anfwer  no  good  purpofe.  On  this  the  affembly  after 
voting  its  approbation  of  M.  Necker’s  exile,  decreed 
that  the  minifters  for  the  time  being  fhould  be  re- 
fponlible  for  all  confequences. 

The  king’s  refufal  to  withdraw  the  troops,  en- 
crealed  the  effervefcence  in  Paris  to  a degree  of  fren- 
zy ; the  inhabitants  looked  upon  their  city  as  de- 
voted to  deftrudtion,  to  avert  which  they  determined 
to  conquer  or  die  -,  while  many  voices  were  heard 
among  them  exclaiming  that  there  was  neither  peace 
or  liberty  while  the  Baffle  flood,  and  that  it  muft  be 
taken.  Launay  the  governor  of  this  ftrong  hold  of 
terror,  had  for  fome  time  paft  been  preparing  for  its 
defence,  and  had  juft  received  orders  to  hold  out, 
in  cafe  of  an  attack  until  fuccours  fhould  be  fent  to 
him.  The  hour  of  attack  was  now  arrived  (14th  of 
July),  for  the  citizens  appeared  in  arms  before  the 
fortrefs  and  fummoned  him  to  furrender  : he  did  not 
peremptorily  refufe,  but  on  the  contrary  fhowed  a 
difpoiition  to  treat,  and  feemingly  for  the  purpofe, 
admitted  fome  of  the  citizens  into  the  court,  but  im- 
mediately on  their  entering  had  them  feized,  and  it 
was  thought  maffacred.  So  treacherous  an  aft  in- 
fpired  the  befiegers  with  a fury  that  nothing  could 
witliftand,  infomuch  that  in  a few  hours  affault  the 
fortrefs  was  entered  by  its  enraged  affailants  amidft 
a dreadful  carnage.  The  firft  objeft  of  the  victors 
was,  to  feize  Launay  and  drag  him  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  at  the  flair-cafe  of  which  he  was  facrificed  to 
the  rage  of  the  multitude,  who  could  no  longer  en- 
dure the  exiitence  of  the  man  they  deemed  a mon- 
ffer.  Fleffeles,  provoft  of  Paris,  as  holding  a cor- 
refpondence  with  Launay,  was  next  feized  and  brought 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  where  he  was  reproached  with 
his  crimes;  he  however,  found  means  to  efcape  from 
their  hands  at  that  moment,  but  being  fhortly  after 
difcovered  near  the  place  de  Greve,  his  exiftence 
was  put  an  end  to  by  a piftol,  and  his  head  fevered 
from  his  body,  together  with  that  of  Launay,  was 
borne  on  pikes  through  the  ftreets. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Baffle  ar- 
rived at  Verfailles , the  court  would  not  believe  it,  as 
they  looked  upon  that  fortrefs  as  impregnable. 


Shortly  after,  the  National  Affembly  informed  the 
king  of  this  event,  and  again  befought  him  to  with- 
draw the  troops  to  prevent  farther  mifchief.  He 
did  not,  as  on  the  former  occafion  deny  their  requeft, 
but  fent  them  a vague  anfwer.  The  affembly  who 
had  fat  up  in  their  hall  the  preceding  night,  deter- 
mined alfo  to  fit  up  the  next,  and  not  to  fecede  until 
their  requeft  was  granted.  During  the  night,  one 
of  the  members,  M.  de  Liancourt,  a perfon  much 
efteemed  by  the  king,  and  who  held  the  office  of 
grand  mafter  of  the  wardrobe,  a man  of  real  worth, 
took  the  opportunity  when  the  monarch  would  not 
be  furrounded  by  his  vile  counfellors,  to  prefent 
himfelf  to  him,  and  with  all  the  virtuous  energy  of 
truth,  ftatecl  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
danger  which  he  and  his  family  would  incur  unlefs  a 
change  of  meafures  fhould  take  place.  Monfieur, 
the  king’s  brother,  w-ho  was  prefent  feconded  the 
intreaties  of  Liancourt,  and  they  prevailed.  The 
king  went  next  day  without  any  pomp  and  but  few 
attendants  to  the  National  Affembly,  when  after  de- 
claring his  wifh  to  preferve  a good  underftanding 
with  the  nation,  and  a confidence  in  the  reprefen- 
tatives,  informed  the  affembly,  that  he  had  given 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Paris  and 
V erfailles,  and  that  he  fhould  open  a free  communi- 
cation between  the  affembly  and  himfelf.  He  then 
withdrew,  attended  by  all  the  deputies,  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people.  The  joyful  tidings  foon 
reached  Paris,  where  the  citizens,  as  the  firft  ftep  to 
fecure  their  liberty,  appointed  a M.  Baillie  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  M.  de  la  Fayette  commander  in  chief  of 
the  national  guards  : the  two  men  at  that  time  beft 
qualified  for  thefe  ftations.  The  minifters  having  re- 
figned  their  offices,  M.  Necker  was  recalled,  a mea- 
fure  evidently  calculated  to  pleafe  the  Pariftatis , and 
affuage  the  violence  of  difaffedtion  that  had  fo  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  the  city,  which  the  king,  more  ef- 
fectually to  dilfipate,  declared  His  intention  to  vifit 
Paris,  a determination  that  filled  the  royal  family 
with  the  greateft  apprehenfions : but  he  would  not  be 
diffuaded,  and  accordingly,  on  the  day  following,  lie 
fet  off  for  the  capital  preceded  by  a deputation  of 
the  National  Affembly.  At  Puffy  he  found  the  road 
lined  with  armed  citizens,  four  riles  in  depth  on  ei- 
ther fide,  from  that  village  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
Paris:  in  this  manner  he  proceeded  amidft  the  con- 
tinued acclamations  of  Vive  la  Nation.  At  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  he  was  addrefled  in  an  animated 
ftrain  of  patriotic  eloquence  by  the  mayor,  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  electors,  and  M.  de  Lally  Tolendal. 
To  which  he  anfwered,  “ My  people  may  always 
rely  upon  my  love,”  takingat  the  lame  time  from  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  one  of  the  national  cockades 
which  he  prefented  him  ; with  this  fymbol  of  liberty, 
he  fhortly  after  appeared  at  the  window,  where  thus 
decorated,  he  was  no  fooner  perceived  than  he  was 
greeted  with  the  loud  ar.d  joyful  voices  of  Vive  le 
Roi,  while  difcharges  of  cannon  announced  the  glad 
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tidings  to  the  remoteft  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
king  then  returned  to  Verfailles , where  like  at  Paris , 
an  exulting  joy  little  fhort  of  delirium  prevailed. 

The  court  thus  baffled  in  its  hope  to  conquer  the 
people  by  open  force,  now  exerted  every  fcheme  prac- 
tifed  by  ancient  cabals  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  opi- 
nion faftly  advancing  againfl  them.  The  nobles  who 
had  long  bafked  in  the  funfhine  of  Verfailles , and 
however  in  the  habit  of  defpifing  their  brethren  of 
the  country  as  ignorant  and  unpolifhed  nifties,  now 
drew  the  bonds  of  connection  between  them  to  the 
clofeft  union ; and  alfo  coalefced  with  the  dignified 
clergy,  as  an  order  of  men  fruitful  in  expedient  who 
were  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe,  and  equally  in- 
terefted  againfl  the  growing  power  of  the  third 
eftate  : from  this  time  the  antagonifls  were  diftm- 
guifhed  by  the  appellations  of  Anftocrats  and  De- 
mocrats. 

The  late  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  rapidly 
fpread  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  part, 
the  mafs  of  the  people  feemed  to  have  but  one  mind. 
What  had  been  tranfaCled  by  the  aflembly  at  Ver- 
failles and  by  the  citizens  was  every  where  applauded  ; 
but  with  thefe  applaufes  were  mixed,  alarming  ex- 
ecrations againfl  the  advifers  and  agents  of  the 
dreadful  meafures  which  had  at  firft  been  adopted 
by  the  king  and  his  relations;  thofe  who  were  con- 
feious  of  the  part  they  had  taken  were  naturally 
appalled,  and  many  of  them  fought  by  a timely 
flight  to  efcape  the  danger  which  threatened  them. 
Madame  de  Polignac  fled  to  Swifferland , the  Ma- 
refchall  de  Broglie  retired  to  Luxembourg h : the 
prince  de  Conde'  and  the  comte  d’Artois  alio  left  the 
kingdom  and  were  followed  by  a numerous  train  of 
nobility  and  officers,  and  Calonne  whom  the  hopes 
of  a triumph  over  Necker  and  his  other  enemies, 
together  with  the  expectation  of  again  governing 
France , had  drawn  back  to  Paris , was  once  more 
obliged  to  fly  from  it  and  take  refuge  in  Bruffels , 
where  joining  the  fugitive  princes,  he  became  their 
counfellor,  and  advifed  them  to  all  the  meafures 
that  have  fince  been  fo  fatal  to  them  and  their  party. 
The  queen  determined  to  perfevere,  and  Monfieur 
(the  comte  de  Provence)  to  wait  the  iflue,  remained 
with  the  king. 

The  flight  of  thefe  perfonages  was  certainly  a timely 
one,  for  the  people  perceived  that  all  which  had  been 
conceded,  was  in  a great  meafure  the  effect  of  a hid- 
den impreflion  or  panic,  and  that  machinations  againfl 
the  public  interefts  were  unremittingly  carried  on  : 
the  populace  was  agitated  and  that  agitation  loon  rofe 
to  a degree  of  fury  Foulon,  one  of  the  principal 
objeCls  of  their  hatred,  had  concealed  himfelf  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  but  his  afylum  was  difeo- 
vered,  and  he  was  dragged  to  Paris , where,  not- 
withflanding  the  exertions  of  Baillie,  the  mayor,  and 
La  Fayette,  he  was  inhumanly  butchered  with  his 
fon-in-law,  Berthier,  the  intendant  of  Paris , and  their 
heads  borne  on  pikes  through  the  flreets.  Thefe 
men  had  certainly  been  guilty  of  opprefflve  afts,  but 
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in  fo  doing,  they  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  a court, 
at  a time  when  fuch  orders  juftified  every  proceeding. 

While  this  tragedy  was  afting  in  the  capital,  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  arming, 
forming  themfelves  into  companies,  battalions,  and 
regiments,  on  a report  being  fpread,  that  the  fugitive 
princes  were  meditating  the  invaffon  of  the  kingdom 
with  a powerful  army.  The  progrefs  of  thefe  mili- 
tary aflociations  was  fo  rapid,  that  in  lefs  than  a fort- 
night three  millions  of  men  aflumed  the  martial  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  country,  the  obnoxious  nobles  being  abfent, 
their  perfons  could  not  be  the  immediate  objeCts  of 
popular  vengeance ; but  their  chateaus  fuffered  ^e- 
vaffation,  numbers  of  them  were  burned  down,  and 
the  family  records  deftroyed. 

While  thefe  tranfaCtions  were  going  forward,  the 
National  Aflembly  was  bufily  employed  in  framing 
a Conftitution,  having  for  the  purpoie  appointed  fe- 
veral  committees,  and  the  queftion  of  the  declaration 
of  Rights  began  to  be  agitated  ; but,  though  their  fa- 
vourite Necker  was  now  returned,  the  people  in- 
toxicated with  the  dawn  ofliberty,  abandoned  them- 
felves to  moft  licentious  excefies,  and  to  u(e  the 
phrafe  of  Mr.  Curran  in  the  Irijh  Houfe  of  Commons, 
broke  their  chains  on  the  heads  of  their  oppreflors  ; 
fo  that  the  operations  of  the  Aflembly  were  continu- 
ally interrupted  by  their  attempts  to  reffore  order  in 
the  land. 

The  kingdom  had  continued  in  this  convulfed 
ffate  until  the  4th  of  Augujl , on  which  day  M.  de 
Noailles  riling  in  the  National  Aflembly,  declared, 
that  all  their  deerfees  to  reftore  peace  to  the  people 
would  be  vain,  and  their  attempts  to  form  a Confti- 
tution abortive,  unlefs  they  firft  removed  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  the  popular  difeontents  ; thefe  were  the 
opprefllve  taxes  that  were  paid,  and  the  unequal  man- 
ner they  were  raifed  ; and  moved,  “ That  all  imports 
“ Ihould  in  future  be  equitably  laid  : that  the  feudal 
“ rights  Ihould  be  redeemable  and  perfonal  fervitude 
“ abolifhed.”  He  was  feconded  by  M.  D’Aiguillon, 
and  it  was  unanimoufly  decreed.  Thus  prefentin? 
to  the  aftonifhed  world  the  awful  fpedacle  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  of  France , voluntarily  furrendering 
every  privilege  and  perquifite  that  divided  them  from 
the  people.  The  corporations  throughout  the  king- 
dom followed  their  bright  example,  and  facrificed 
their  chartered  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  on 
the  altar  of  liberty.  As  to  the  Aflembly,  it  feemed 
confounded  with  amazement  at  the  magnitude  of  its 
own  aft : the  trance  was  momentary,  and  the  firft 
fymptom  of  its  returning  vigour  was  decreeing,  that  a 
medal  fhould  be  ftruck  to  commemorate  this  great 
event  ; conferring  upon  the  king  the  title  of  Reftorer 
of  the  Liberty  of  France ; and  that  he  Ihould  be  re- 
quefted  to  affift  with  them  at  a folemn  Te  Deum  ; to 
which  requeft  the  king  agreed  after  giving  his  roval 
fanftion  to  this  decree. 

But  other  objefts  now  prefled  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Aflembly  ; the  miferable  ftate  of  the  finances 
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and  the  want  of  money  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  exi- 
gencies of  the  {fate.  M.  Necker  propofed  to  the 
Affembly  a loan  of  thirty  millions  of  livres,  at  five 
per  cent.  The  Affembly  decreed  the  loan,  but  re- 
duc  ed  the  rate  of  intereft  to  four  and  a half,  without 
any  fecurity  or  appropriation  for  its  payment,  depend- 
ing on  the  patriotilm  of  the  opulent : in  this  expecta- 
tion they  were  deceived,  and  the  loan  was  not  ef- 
fected. 

Though  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly  had,  as  has  been  related,  in  a paroxyfm  of 
patriotifm  given  up  their  rights,  their  brethren  out 
of  doors  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
by  no  means  contented  with  fuch  a facrifice,  and 
thefe  mal-contents  prodigioufly  reinforced  the  arifto- 
cratic  party,  and  increafed  its  hatred  to  its  democratic 
opponents  i this  rancour  was  not  a little  embittered  by 
the  burning  of  caftles,  and  other  outrages  ftill  conti- 
nued in  feveral  parts  by  the  banditti,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  patriotic  fury,  plundered  without  mercy. 
Thefe  diforders  feemed  to  increafe,  and  a dreadful 
perl’peCtive  of  general  anarchy  prefented  itfelf,  that 
probably  would  not  fubfide  until  defpotifm  was  re- 
ftored  : but  the  proprietary  of  France  was  in  arms, 
and  the  infurgents  were  kept  down  though  order  was 
not  reftored. 

The  National  AiTembly  ftill  continued  with  unre- 
mitting conftancy  to  form  a conftitution,  every  point 
was  difcufied,  every  point  was  debated  : all  agreed  in 
principle,  but  differed  in  the  meafures  to  be  adopted. 
The  greateft  difference  of  opinion  among  them  was, 
to  afcertain  what  fhare  the  king  fhould  poffefs  in  the 
legiftature.  On  one  fide,  were  thofe  who  from  habit 
entertained  a blind  affedion  for  the  name  and  perfon 
of  a king  ; thofe  who  thought  that  he  fhould  be  the 
foie  legifiator,  and  laitly  thofe  who  hoped  to  recover 
through  the  king,  whatever  they  had  loft  by  the  peo- 
ple : — On  the  other,  flood  thofe  who  could  not  with 
patience  behold  even  the  fhadow  of  defpotifm,  and 
faw  no  other  fafeguard  to  the  public  liberty,  than  the 
performance  ot  the  legifiative  body  employed  in  mak- 
ing laws  and  prefenting  them  to  the  monarch  for  his 
fanClion.  It  was  at  lail  determined  that  the  veto  or 
negative  of  the  king  to  any  law,  fhould  be  i'ufpenfory 
only,  and  that  fufpenfion  to  expire  if  two  fucceeding 
affemblies  perlifted  in  its  enaction.  This  arrange- 
ment met  with  general  approbation. 

The  joy  of  the  people  firft  manifefted  itfelf  by  vo- 
luntary lubfcriptions  or  patriotic  gifts,  as  they  were 
called,  from  per  tons  of  all  ranks  in  aid  of  the  national 
diftrefi  : they  amounted  to  a confiderable  fum,  tho’ 
not  commenfurate  to  the  necefiities  of  the  ftate. — 
Necker  propofed  a further  contribution,  to  amount 
to  one-fouth  of  the  annual  income  of  the  donor. 
Mirabeau  with  his  fuperlative  eloquence,  feconded 
the  minifter,  and  it  was  accordingly  decreed  ; but  it 
proved  to  be  an  impracticable  expedient. 

The  Afiembly  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  the 
conftitution  ; they  fettled  the  monarchical  fucceffion, 
.and  many  other  points,  and  gave  a free  fcope  to  the 


prefs.  In  this  laft,  they  were  among  the  firft  who 
felt  its  laffi  : writers  of  every  defcription  attacked  the 
Affembly  and  its  proceedings,  every  one  of  which 
they  cavilled  at,  mifreprefented  others  and  condemn- 
ed a great  number.  One  fct  of  thefe,.  inftigated  by 
the  courtiers  who  faw  the  ruin  of  their  expectations 
in  the  lofs  of  royal  defpotifm,  lamented  in  piteous 
phrafes  the  degradation  of  majefty  and  the  miferable 
fituation  of  the  king,  who  was  obliged  to  fanCtiom 
cruel  and  unjuft  decrees  which  deprived  him  of  all 
authority. 

The  Afiembly,  with  a dignity  that  became  fo  au- 
guft  a body,  took  no  notice  of  thefe  publications  ; but 
fomewhat  of  a more  ferious  nature  now  engaged  their 
attention,  and  for  a fhort  time  fufpended  their  la- 
bours in  the  formation  of  the  new  conftitution.  The 
guards  at  Ver failles  towards  the  end  of  September  were 
increafed,  without  any  apparent  necefllty  by  feveral 
detachments  from  the  country,  and  laftly  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  regiment  of  Flanders  with  cannon,  and 
an  unufual  quantity  of  ammunition.  Reports  were 
at  the  fame  time  prevalent,  that  there  was  a defign 
formed  to  carry  off  the  king  and  effeCt  a counter-re- 
volution. The  Affembly  were  alarmed,  and  the  ci- 
tizens of  Paris , who  for  tome  time  paft  fuffered  much 
from  a fcarcity  of  corn,  had  their  diftrefs  heightened 
by  the  gloomieft  apprehenfions. 

In  this  condition  were  the  minds  of  the  Afiembly,. 
and  of  the  people  of  the  firft  day  of  Oftober,  1789,, 
when  the  king’s  body  guards  in  Verfaillesy  gave  an  en- 
tertainment to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders^. 
who  had  lately  arrived  there,  and  to  feveral  other 
military  men,  and  with  them  fome  officers  of  the  na- 
tional guards  of  Vcrfailles.  The  great  object  of  this 
entertainment  was  foon- difeovered  to  be,  to  attach 
them  in  a particular  manner  to  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  who  was  reprefenfed  as  in  thraldom  to  the  mif- 
creants  of  the  National  Affembly.  They  drank  the. 
king’s  health,  but  when  that  of  Profperity  to  the  na- 
tion was  propofed,  feveral  declined  drinking  it. — 
Shortly  after,  the  grenadiers,  the  chafl’eurs,  and  the 
Snuifs  guards  were  admitted  into  the  feilive  hall;  the 
king  who  had  returned  from  hunting,  came  in  to  fee 
the  feaft,  and  the  queen,  and  dauphin  who  alfo  entered, 
walked  round  the  table,  while  the  guells  grafping 
their  fwords  again,  drank  the  health  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, the  queen  curtfeyed  and  retired.  The  wine 
now  flowed  abundantly  and  the  fpiritsof  the  revellers 
was  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  when  the  band  was  or- 
dered to  play  an  air,  which  the  falle  friends  of  Louis 
XVI.  affeCted  occaftonally  to  ling:  it  v/as  from  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion, 

I 

O Richard,  O mon  roi,. 

L’univers  t’abandonne  ! 

This  feemed  a fignal  for  the  commencement  of  frantic 
excefies,  clearly  manifefting  the  difpofition  of  thefe 
military  bacchanals ; they  tore  the  national  cockade 
from  their  hats,  and  mounted  the  old  monarchical 

white 
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■white  one,  given  to  them  by  the  fpedators,  who  had 
for  the  purpofe  furniilied  themfelves  with  a quantity. 
They  then  (allied  into  the  courts  of  the  caftle,  where, 
amidft  indecencies  of  every  kind,  they  uttered  the 
loudeft  execrations  again  ft  the  National  Aflembly 
and  its  abettors,  and  thus  ended  the  orgies  of  this 
night,  the  account  of  which  filled  the  Aflembly  and 
all  Paris  with  confternation..  The  queen,  who  from 
the  beginning  was  fufpeded  to  favour  this  explofion 
of  opinion  among  the  troops  at  Verf allies , confirmed 
every  fufpicion  by  the  anfwer,  which  fhe  two  days 
after  gave  to  a deputation  of  the  National  Guards  of 
Verfailles,  who  waited  upon  her  to  return  thanks  for 
colours  fhe  had  prefented  them  with  : “ The  nation 
« and  the  army,”  (aid  her  majefty,  “ ought  to  be  well 
« affeded  to  the  king,  as  we  ourfelves  are : I have 
« been  quite  charmed  with  what  pafled  on  Thu-fday” 
which  was  the  day  of  the  entertainment : there  were 
alfo  a number  of  concurring  circumftances,  that  left 
little  doubts  in  the  public  mind  of  the  queen’s  difpo- 
fition  being  adverfe  to  the  revolution. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  firft  manifefted  their  difap- 
probation  of  what  had  pafled  at  the  entertainment  in 
VerfailleSy  by  profcribing  the  wearing  of  any  other 
eockade  but  the  tri-coloured  one  of  the  nation  y.  in 
confequence  of  which,  fome  men,  who,  through  igno- 
rance or  obftinacy,  appeared  in  the  cockades  of  fo- 
reign nations,  were  feverely  handled  by  the  populace. 
The  projed  for  carrying  off'  the  king  was  looked  upon 
in  this  city  as  ftill  in  contemplation,  and  the  people 
called  loudly  on  the  Aflembly,  that,  to  fecure  the 
king’s  perfon,  he  fhould  be  brought  to  the  capital  : 
they  had  alfo  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  want  of 
bread  in  Paris,  now  rifen  almoft  to  a famine,  would 
ceafe  if  the  king  was  to  make  it  his  refidence. 

The  populace  determined  therefore  to  bring  the 
king  to  the  city  •,  and  fet  about  accomplifhing  their 
defign  : it  was  the  work  of  one  day.  Thoufands  of 
women  from  the  fuburbs,  who  declared  they  had  no 
bread  to  give  their  children  and  muft  bring  the  king 
to  Paris,  entered  the  city  arrd  ran-to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  joined  by  an  immenfe  multitude  on  the  way  ; 
they  there  broke  the  doors  and  feized  fuch  weapons 
as  they  could  find,- as  alfo  fome  pieces  of  cannon, — 
Thus  armed,  thefe  women,  and  among  them,  it  was 
thought  feveral  men  in  women’s  cloaths,  with  a citi- 
zen of  the  name  of  Maillard,  who  aded  as  a kind  of 
adjutant  at  their  head,  proceeded  towards  Verfailles . 

The  citizens  of  Paris,  who,  though  not  fo  out- 
rageous as  the  women,  were  neverthelefs  defirous  to 
have  the  king  brought  to  the  city,  aflembled  in  arms, 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonftrances  of  La  Fayette 
who  was  at  firft  againft  fuch  an  alarming  flop,  deter- 
mined to  march  alfo  to  Verfailles ; one  of  their  mo- 
tives, however,  as  they  declared  being  to  proted  the 
king’s  perfon  from  the  heterogeneous  multitude  that 
had  left  Paris  ; for  befides  the  women  already  men- 
tioned, there  had  alfo  gone  avail  mob  of  men  armed 
with  pikes,  battle-axes,  and  fharpened  flakes,  who 
openly  denounced  definition  to  the  queen  and  the 
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life-guards  at  Verfailles,  at  laft  made  La  Fayette  con- 
tent to  march  with  his  militia,  and  if  poflible  prevent 
mifchief. 

The  women,  with  their  leader  Maillard,  had  now- 
reached  the  palace  of  Verfailles,  and  been  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  Aflembly,  Maillard  in  their  name, 
addreifed  them  on  the  two  fubjeds,  which,  he  faid, 
had  brought  them  to  the  royal  refidence  ; namely, 
the  fcarcitv  of  bread,  and  the  contempt  fhewn  to  the 
national  cockade : he  required,  that  the  life-guards 
who  fince  the  entertainment  given  to  the  German  re- 
giment had  worn  white  cockades,  fhould  lay  them  by 
and  aflume  that  of  the  nation  at  this  inftant  fome  of 
the  privates  of  the  life  guards  then  prefent  fhewed 
national  cockades  (for  wearing  of  the  white  ones,  feems 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  officers  only,)  on  which 
the  populace  made  a joyful  fhout. 

The  Aflembly  had  on  the  day  previous  to  this 
(4th  OElober ) prefented  to  the  king  the  declaration  of 
Rights  and  the  conftitutional  articles,  he  had  fhewn 
hefltation  refpeding  fome  of  them,  but  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  night  of  the  day  the  populace  had  determined 
to  come  from  Paris,  he  had  accepted  them  in  toto. 

While  Maillard  and  his  motley  multitude  were  ad- 
dreffing  the  Aflembly,  the  military  were  drawn  out 
round  the  palace  to  defend  it,  but  as  hitherto  none 
but  women  appeared,  the  foldiers  were  forbidden  to 
fire  : the  mob  from  Paris  now  arrived  and  were  foon 
joined  by  thofe  of  Verfailles,  together  with  the  Nati- 
onal Guards  of  that  place  : they  prefled  in  fo  clofe  on 
the  king’s  guards,  that  a fcufile  enfued,  and  vollies  of 
mufquetry  were  at  laft  difcharged  from  the  adverfe 
parties,  and  fome  lives  loft  : things  were  in  this 
dreadful  fituation  until  midnight,  when  La  Fayette 
arrived  in  Verfailles  at  the  head  of  15,000  of  the  Paris- 
guards  and  a train  of  artillery. 

Juft  at  this  time  it  was  faid,  the  king,  who  had- 
been  prevailed  upon  by  his  courtiers  to  feek  his  fafety 
in  flight  or  whether  in  confequence  of  a precon- 
certed projed,  cannot  be  determined,  was  preparing 
for  his  departure,  the  royal  carriages  being  ready  to 
fet  off  when  the  National  Guard  of  Verfailles  flopped 
them.  The  king,  however,  it  is  faid,  had  declared, . 
that  he  would  rather  perifih  than  commit  an  ad  that 
might  occafion  the  lives  of  Frenchmen  to  be  loft : 
from  which  it  was  conjedured  that  he  was  not  privy 
to  the  fcheme  of  elopement. 

La  Fayette,  fecure  in  the  obedience  of  the  National 
Guards,  foon  fucceeded  in  tranquilizing  both  the 
Aflembly  and  the  king,  after  which  he  billeted  his 
men,  and  peace  was  feemingly  reftoredfln  Verfailles . 
But  the  frantic  populace  who  had,  during  the  night, 
formed  themfelves  into  divifions  the  better  to  effed 
their  purpofe,  at  fix  o’clock  the  next  morning  affailed 
the  palace  on  every  fide,  and  pouring  into  the  court 
like  an  inundation  fell  furioufiy  on  the  life-guards,, 
who  on  their  part  made  a vigorous  refiftance.  The 
queen  on  the  firft  alarm,  left  the  bed  and  huddling 
on  fome  loofe  garments  ran  into  the  king’s  apartment 
as  a.  pjape  of  fafety,  againft  the  fury  of  the  populace 
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In  the  mean  time,  La  Fayette  called  his  men  to  arm?, 
and  they  juft  entered  the  palace  as  the  doors  of  the 
king’s  apartments  were  forced  bv  one  party  of  the  in- 
furgent  , while  the  others  were  plundering  the  cham- 
bers : La  Fayette’s  foldiers  foon  drove  them  all  from 
the  palace,  and  re-eftabliihed  tranquillity  within  its 
wails.  The  rnifcreants  without  now  vented  their  fury 
on  two  of  the  life-guards,  whom  they  barbaroufly  fa- 
crificed,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  further  enor- 
mities, but  that  they  were  attacked  by  the  National 
Guard  and  driven  clear  out  of  Verfailles. 

An  amicable  intercourfe  between  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  and  the  king’s  guards  immediately 
fucceeded,  and  Verfailles  a few  hours  before  a feene 
of  ftrife,  terror  and  confufion,  was  now  filled  with 
rejoicings ; the  people  aiTembled  before  the  palace, 
hailed  the  king  and  queen,  who  prefented  them- 
fielves  at  the  balcony,  with  reiterated  acclamations, 
among  which,  however,  was  heard  in  firm  and  ar- 
dent accents,  Le  Roi  a Paris,  The  king  to  Paris  : 
his  majefty  accordingly,  without  hefitation,  declared 
his  intention  of  removing  thither  with  his  family  — 
F.very  thing  was  immediately  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture. The  National  AfFembly  who  on  the  firft 
rumour  of  the  king’s  removal  to  Paris,  had  fent  him 
a deputation,  acquainting  him  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  their  fittings  near  his  perfon,  wherever 
it  {hould  be,  now  fent  another  deputation  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Paris,  to  which  place  the  king,  together 
with  his  family,  efcorted  by  the  National  and  life- 
guards, proceeded  through  multitudes  that  had  never 
appeared  in  fuch  numbers  in  the  memory  of  the  oldeft 
perfon.  It  was  evening  when  this  proceffion  reached 
the  capital, on  account  of  the  immenfe  crowds;  it  arriv- 
ed at  laft  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  king  declared 
his  intention  to  make  Paris  his  future  refidence,  and 
afterwards  with  the  queen  and  royal  family,  retired 
to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  which  had  been 
haftily  prepared  for  their  reception.  - 

Thus  ended  a plot  faid  to  have  been  formed  of 
carrying  off  the  king,  for  the  purpofe  of  effefting  a 
counter-revolution,  that  {hould  reftore  the  monar- 
chical power  to  its  former  defpotifm.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  pofitive  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a plot  were  difeovered,  more  than  the  preparation  of 
the  carriages,  and  the  packing  up  of  fome  part  of  the 
royal  wardrobe  at  Verfailles.  Various  opinions  pre- 
vailed on  the  fubjeft : fome  thought  that  thefe  pre- 
parations were  made  unknown  to  the  king  or  queen, 
with  a defign  to  be  difeovered,  in  order  to  fanftion 
the  forcible  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris  : others, 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  formed  a fcheme  to  have 
the  king  carried  off*  with  or  without  his  confent,  that 
confufion  might  enfue,  and  a new  government  be 
formed  in  which  he  lhould  prefide  as  regent  of  France. 
But  the  greateft  number  were,  in  their  minds,  con- 
vinced, that  both  the  king  and  queen  were  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  defired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  ef- 
cape  to  a place  of  fafety,  where  they  might  difavow 
the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  proclaim  the  re- 


ftoration  of  the  old  government  at  the  head  of  their 
adherents,  with  the  afiiftance  of  foreign  troops. — 
This  laft  opinion  has  been  fince  juftified,  by  the  king’s 
flight  to  MonUnedy,  under  the  direftion  of  Breteuil 
and  Bouille,  asfhall  hereafter  be  related. 

As  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  character  was,  and 
is  {fill,  a fufpefted  one  : however  at  this  time  he  ob- 
tained permifiion  to  goto  England , that  by  withdraw- 
ing himfelf  from  the  feene  of  aftion,  he  might,  as  he 
faid,  leave  his  enemies  nothing  to  urge  againft  him. 

As  foon  as  a proper  hall  was  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  National  Affembly,  it  removed  to  Paris, 
and  continued  its  labours.  In  the  time  not  taken  up 
in  their  debates  refpefting  the  Conftitution,  they  or- 
ganized the  municipalities  and  the  primary  affem- 
blies  ; fixed  the  qualification  of  electors,  made  provi- 
fional  laws  relating  to  the  criminal  jurifprudence  ; re- 
gulated as  far  as  poflible  the  bufinefs  of  taxation,  abo- 
lifhed  lettres  de  cachet  ; entered  upon  an  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  penfion-lift  ; augmented  the  pay  of  the 
army,  and  made  feveral  neceflary  regulations  refpeft- 
ing  it  and  the  marine;  entered  particularly  into  the 
bullnefs  of  the  finances,  and  eftablifhed  a repofitory 
for  adventitious  aids  under  the  title  of  La  Caife  Ex- 
traordinaire ; abolifhed  the  feudal  fyftem  with  the 
exclufive  privileges  of  corporations ; put  an  end  to  the 
fale  of  offices,  andaflerted  the  right  of  enafting  laws 
and  of  laying  taxes  to  be  in  the  nation  : and  to  anni- 
hilate for  ever  the  diftinftions  of  provincial  govern- 
ments that  had  fo  long  diftrafted  the  kingdom,  di- 
vided the  nation  into  eighty-three  departments,  and 
abrogated  all  the  names  of  the  ancient  provinces. 

The  Affembly  next  entered  into  the  difcufnon  of 
one  of  the  moft  important  queftions  that  had,  as  yet 
been  propofed  ; it  was  the  appropriation  of  theeccle- 
fiaftical  ftates,  as  national  property,  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate.  A meafure  that  intimately  affefted  fo 
great  and  powerful  a part  of  the  community,  was,  as 
it  may  naturally  be  imagined,  moft  warmly  oppofed 
in  the  Affembly  ; but  there  was  no  other  expedient 
to  fave  France  from  a national  bankruptcy,  and  after 
great  debates  it  was  at  laft  decreed,  that  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  eftates  were  the  property  and  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  nation,  fubjeft,  however,  to  the  charge  of  provid- 
ing in  a proper  manner  for  the  expence  of  public  wor- 
flrip,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  minifters,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Among  the  regulations  that  fol- 
lowed this  fingular  decree  was,  that  no  parifh  mi- 
nifter  fhould  have  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  livres  a 
year,  exclufively  of  the  houfe  and  gardens  annexed 
to  the  parfonage,  and  that  tythes  fhould  be  fuppreff- 
ed.  This  celebrated  aft  or  decree  pafled  the  Affem- 
bly on  the  2d  of  November  1789,  and  on  the  4th  of 
the  fame  month  was  accepted  by  the  king.  On  the 
following  day  the  Affembly  gave  the  nnilhing  blow  to 
the  privileged  orders  by  a decree  which  has  fince  be- 
come a part  of  the  conftitution.  “ That  there  is  no 
longer  any  diftinftion  of  orders.” 

However  agreeable  thefe  meafures  might  be  to 
the  great  mafs  of  the  people;  they  were  by  no  means 
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fo  to  the  dignified  and  high  beneficed  clergy,  nor  to 
the  nobility  whofe  privileges  and  exemptions  were 
thus  destroyed.  Loud  clamours  againft  the  aflembly 
were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  : the  clergy 
openly  accufed  the  members  of  an  intention  to  de- 
ftroy  religion  in  the  land.  All  the  canons  in  the 
kingdom  entered  into  a combination,  and  almoft 
every  chapter  protefted  againfi:  the  decree.  A num- 
ber of  thebiihops  iffued  incendiary  mandates  through 
their  diocefes,  and  threatened  the  maledictions  of 
the  fovereign  pontiff.  To  all  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
immeafurable  fcurrility  and  falfehoods  difleminated 
againft  them,  the  National  Aflembly  only  anfwered 
by  a folemn  proteftation  of  its  union  with  the  Pope 
as  head  of  the  chriftian  church,  and  of  its  fidelity 
to  the  religion  of  its  forefathers. 

The  malcontents  did  not  confine  their  endeavours 
to  effeCt  a counter  revolution  to  the  limits  of  France; 
numbers  whofe  violence  had  made  their  longer  refi- 
dence  in  the  kingdom  unfafe,  or  who,  confcions  of 
having  gone  unwarrantable  lengths  to  obtain  their 
ends,  had  emigrated  into  all  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
where  after  having  inflamed  the  privileged  orders 
againft  the  National  Aflembly,  perfuaded  the  crown- 
ed heads  that  what  was  tranfaCting  in  France  in- 
volved their  fate,  and  that  it  behoved  them  by  force 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  or  fee  their  own  power  deftroyed  ; 
in  lhort  that  it  was  their  caufe  the  general  caufe 
of  kings.  “ Imprudent  men,’’  as  a French  writer 
in  the  fubjeCt  laid,  “ who  never  perceived,  that  they 
were  at  the  fame  time  teaching  Europe  that  this  was 
alfo  the  caufe  of  nations.” 

The  king  of  Sardinia  appears  to  have  been  the 
firft,  on  whom  they  had  an  effeCh  Two  French 
princes  had  come  to  Turin  where  in  an  affemblv  of 
the  nobles,  it  was  determined  to  make  a hoflile  in- 
vafion  on  France  by  way  of  Savoy ; the  king  openly 
avowed  himfelf  their  friend  and  ordered  large  de- 
tachments of  his  troops  to  march  towards  the  French 
frontier. 

On  the  other  hand  the  National  Aflembly  proceed- 
ed with  the  wifeft  deliberation  to  accompliih  its  great 
work  : it  was  fupported  by  the  people,  and  its  table 
covered  with  addreffes  cf  approbation  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  king  himfelf  was  or  appeared 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things  and  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  aflembly.  The  malcontents  within 
and  without  the  kingdom  had  reported  that  his  ac- 
cepting or  fanCtioning  the  decrees  prefented  to  him, 
was  a matter  of  compulfion  and  againft  his  real  fenti- 
rnents  : to  do  away  this  aflfertion,  the  king  came  on 
the  4th  of  February  1790,  unfolicited  and  unex- 
pected, to  the  aflembly,  where  in  a fpeech  he  com- 
plained of  the  attempts  making  to  fliake  the  balls 
of  the  new  conftitution,  and  declared  his  define, 
that  it  fhould  be  univerfally  known,  “ that  the  mo- 
“ narch  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  were 
“ united,  and  their  willies  the  fame;  that  he  would 
“ defend  that  conftitutional  liberty,  the  principles  of 
“ which,  the  general  wifli  in  concert  with  his  own, 
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“ had  confecrated ; and,  that  conjointly  with  the 
“ queen,  he  would  early  form  the  heart  and  fenti- 
“ ments  of  his  fon  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
“ which  the  circumftances  of  the  empire  had  intro- 
“ duced  and  fanCtioned.” 

As  foon  as  the  king  retired,  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
was  voted  to  him. 

The  malcontents  though  fomewhat  difconcerted 
at  this  ftep  which  the  king  had  taken,  ftill  perfifted 
in  reprefenting  him  as  the  martyr  of  royalty,  and 
urging  the  necefllty  of  delivering  him  from  his  bonds. 
They  continued  unccafingly  by  their  machinations 
in  and  out  of  Paris , to  keep  difaffedion  alive  ; they 
tampered  with  the  army,  and  fucceeded  in  gaining 
a majority  of  the  officers  to  their  party,  but  few 
private  foldiers  could  be  gained  over  ; fo  that  all 
their  attempts  in  this  body  of  men  ended  on  a few 
petty  infiurreCtions  in  Languedoc  and  Hainault. 

An  oppofition  to  the  aflembly  had  for  fome  time 
manifefted  itfelf  on  the  part  of  the  Parliaments,  and 
the  other  tribunals  which  ftill  exifted  : they  faw  their 
authority  draw  near  its  final  period,  and  confequently 
fecretlv  endeavoured  to  fow  diflatisfaClion  and  refif- 
tance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  aflembly ; their 
fchemes,  however,  had  not  the  defired  fuccefs,  and* 
had  no  farther  operation  than  exciting  a few  tumults, 
of  no  confequence,  in  the  provinces. 

The  clergy  were  fomewhat  more  fuccel’sfui  in  ex- 
citing diflatisfaClion  : they  played  oft' the  old  trick  of 
blending  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  priefthood, 
with  the  effential  dogmas  of  religion,  and  from  the 
pulpits  thundered  declarations,  that  their  caufe  was 
the  caufe  of  heaven,  and  that  he  who  injures  the 
prieft — injures  God.  They  alfo  attempted  at  differ- 
ent times,  to  bring  their  complaints  before  the  affem- 
bly,  but  that  body  defirous  to  confine  itfelf  to  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  ftate,  at  laft  put  an  end  to 
their  applications,  by  declaring  finally  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  Religion  of  Rome,  which  it  had 
manifefted,  by  placing  the  expence  of  the  public  wor— 
ihip  at  the  head  of  feveral  articles  of  national  provifi- 
on  : and  that  the  majefty  of  religion  was  not  a fit  fub- 
jeCl  for  debate,  for  that  the  aflembly  had  no  power- 
over  confidences.  This  did  not  fatisfy  the  fons  of 
the  church,  they  continued  to  make  profelytes,  and- 
dilputes  were  carried  on  with  rancorous  fury,  until  in 
feveral  parts  the  people  excited  to  madnefs,  commit- 
ed  outrages  and  murders,  amidft  the  vociferations  of 
fanaticifm. 

But  thefe  malcontents,  not  fatisfied  with  difturb- 
ing  the  tranquillity  of  France  themfelves,  carried 
their  complaints  into  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe , and 
fought  advocates  for  their  caufe  among  the  writers  of 
foreign  countries,  not  without  fuccefs,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  England  ; thefe  productions  they  got 
tranflated  into  French,  to  (hew  their  countrymen, 
that  what  was  t ran  fading  in  France , was  condemned 
by  every  nation  in  Fiurope. 

Thefe  writings,  which  had  generally  more  invec- 
tive than  argument  in  their  compofitions,  were  well 
3 received 
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-received  by  the  governments  in  the  countries  where 
they  appeared,  the  courtiers,  and  all  who  held  offices, 
read  them,  and  laviffied  extravagant  applaufes  on  the 
authors,  as  men  engaged  in  the  fupport  of  good  go- 
vernments again  ft  im  practicable  fyftems  of  reforma- 
tion, and  the  wild  and  wicked  ravings  of  the  dit- 
turbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  effect,  however, 
was  very  different  from  what  .they  expeCted  : able 
pens  undertook  the  talk  of  anfwering  and  refuting 
the  objections  againft  the  French  Revolution  ; iirft 
principles  were  rtlorted  to:  the  queftion  of  govern- 
ment was  now  openly  at  iffue,  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  different  countries,  who,  in  the  former  part  of 
their  lives,  had  thought  little,  or  not  at  all  on 
the  lubjeCt  of  confiitutions  and  laws,  or  of  their  ex- 
cellence or  errors,  now  read  with  avidity  and  atten- 
tion the  numerous  publications  on  political  fubieCts 
with  which  the  preis  groaned. 

The  affembly  fecure  in  the  national  ftrength  con- 
tinued its  exertions,  and  with  firmnefs  refitted  every 
impediment  and  obftacle  thrown  in  its  way.  Their 
affignats  (for  fo  the  national  notes  iffued  on  the  af- 
figned  fecurity  of  the  church-lands,  and  other  proper- 
ties affirmed  by  the  ftate,  were  called)  had  a free 
circulation  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  their  fecu- 
rity was  further  ftrengthened  by  a decree  patted  for 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  monaftic  orders,  whofe  lands 
were  all'o  appropriated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
referving  only  life  annuities  to  the  monks  for  their 
lupport.  Its  next  ftep  was  the  abrogation  of  l'everal 
oppreffive  and  burthenl’ome  taxes,  luch  as  the  duties 
on  hides,  oils,  lbap,  Hatch,  and  iron,  but  efpecially 
that  moft  grievous  of  all,  the  Gabelle,  or  lalt-duty. — 
Decrees  were  alfo  palled  for  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  meafures  throughout  the  kingdom  ; the  open- 
ing of  a free  trade  to  India , and  for  feveral  other 
wife  and  prudent  regulations  refpecling  internal  and 
external  commerce. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  feudal  rights  afteCfed 
fome  foreign  princes,  who  had  pofleffions  in  France  ; 
they  accordingly  protefted  againft  that  meafure  in  a 
.clamorous  and  threatening  manner  : The  affembly 
offered  indemnification,  and  propoled  that  the  quan- 
tum fhould  be  amicably  adjufted  ; but  thefe  princes 
would  hear  of  no  compromile,  and  would  not  fell 
their  rights  for  money.  The  affembly  again  offered 
indemnification,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  their 
claims  or  threats. 

The  new  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the 
kingdom,  was  an  object  of  the  firff  magnitude,  and, 
•as  luch,  occupied  the  affembly  for  a confiderable 
time.  The  regulation  of  the  King’s  petition,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  England,  the  civil  lift,  was  alfo  enter- 
ed upon,  and  a provilion  cojumenfurate  to  the  ho- 
nourable and  fp  lend  id  fupport  of  the  monarchy  de- 
creed. 

The  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  followed  by  that  of 
titles,  liveries,  and  coats  of  arms,  had  now  rendered 
almoftall  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  revolution.  A counter-revolution  by 


force  of  arms  in  the  kingdom  was  openly  mentioned., 
as  ffiortly  to  be  attempted  ; but  the  nation  was  in 
arms,  and  a militia  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  men 
covered  the  face  of  the  country  with  their  camps  and 
cantonments,  determined  to  fhed  their  blood  in  de- 
fence of  their  new-born  liberty,  and  animated  by  one 
fentiment,  (hewed  the  futility  of  effecting  by  force 
the  refumption  of  the  old  government.  To  bind 
thefe  gallant  foldier-citizens  clofe  to  each  other,  the 
affembly  decreed  a general  meeting  cf  deputies  from 
the  feveral  armed  corps,  to  meet  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  near  Paris , on  the  14th  of  July,  and  together 
with  the  King  and  the  affembly,  take  at  one  time  the 
civic  oath.  This  field,  from  the  day  of  the  decree, 
had  its  name  changed  into  that  of  the  Field  of  Con- 
federation. 

This  plain,  which  is  upwards  of  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
breadth,  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpofe, 
and  that  it  might  contain  four  hundred  thoufand 
fpe&ators,  feveral  feet  of  earth  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  furface,  arid  placed  round  the  field  in  an 
amphitheatric  form.  Two  thoufand  labourers,  who 
were  unprovided  with  work  elfewhere,  were  employ- 
ed, but  their  progrefs  was  fo.fiow  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  at  the  rate  it  went  on,  it  fhould  be  ready  by  the 
1.4th  of  July  : the  Parifiam  were,  however,  deter- 
mined that  it  fhould,  and  took  the  taik  upon  them- 
felves;  men,  women  and  children  poured  in  thou- 
fands  into  the  plain  with  pick-axes,  fhovels  and 
barrows,  encouraging  each  other  with  an  ardour  to 
be  conceived  only  by  thofe  who  have  witneffed  the 
vivacity,  bordering  on  frenzy  with  which  on  certain 
occafions  this  nation  feems  infpired.  It  was 
finiihed  in  time,  and  on  the  day  appointed,  the  king, 
the  National  Affembly,  the  magiftrates  of  Paris , all 
functionaries  of  civil  and  military  departments,  the 
troops  of  the  line,  the  National  Guards  of  the  capi- 
tal, as  alfo  the  federal  deputies  from  all  the  military 
corps  in  France  appeared  in  the  area,  where  an  altar 
had  been  railed  for  the  occafion,  at  which,  on  a iignal 
given,  thefe  reprefentatives  of  the  French  nation 
i'vvore  to  maintain  the  conftitution,  and  be  faithful  to 
the  law,  the  nation  and  the  king.  At  this  folemn 
and  lingular  ceremony  the  federates  above-mention- 
ed together  with  the  fpe&ators  were  computed  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  500,000  fouls;  and  notwith- 
ftancling  fo  immenfe  a concourfe,  fuch  were  the  wife 
precautions  taken,  that  no  accident  worth  mentioning 
happened. 

On  the  -next  day  the  National  Affembly,  vigo- 
roufly  fettimed  its  work,  in  the  formation  of  a con- 
ftitution that  fhould  confer  happinefs  and  liberty  on 
the  prefent  and  fucceeding  generations.  They  at 
laft  formed  the  outline  of  the  edifice  they  were  to 
rail'e,  on  the  following  principles. 

The  civil  rights  of  all  the  citizens,  their  equality 
of  taxation,  of  admiffion  to  employments,  of  pu- 
nifhments  and  of  rewards,  of  liberty  of  opinions, 
religions  and  religious  worflfip,  under  the  protections 
x of 
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of  laws  to  punifh  no  wrongs  but  thofe  done  to  foci- 
eties  and  individuals.  That  no  people  can  be  free ; 
if  the  different  powers  be  united  in  a fingle  hand,  the 
neceflity  therefore  of  placing  the  legiflative  power 
in  the  union  of  the  body  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  dictating,  and  of  the  king  refufing  or 
confenting  to  their  afls : of  verting  the  executive 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  and  in  the 
hands  of  magirtrates,  elected  at  ftated  times  by  the 
people.  Of  juftices  of  peace  appointed  in  each  can- 
ton to  hear  and  determine  petty  caufes,  and  tribunals 
in  the  feveral  diftrifls  to  decide  fuits  of  greater  im- 
portance. Criminal  courts  of  judicature  in  each  de- 
partment, and  every  citizen  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  &c. 

As  to  the  finances  of  the  ftate,  the  affembly  had 
from  the  firft  refifted  all  idea  of  a bankruptcy,  that 
fhould  one  day  get  rid  of  the  national  debt,  while 
it  would  have  covered  them  and  the  nation  with  ig- 
nominy. Their  firft  objedt  on  this  head  had  been 
an  endeavour  to  confolidate  the  public  debt,  and  the 
iffue  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  aflignats  upon 
the  national  property. 

In  order  to  fill  the  void  in  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  which  the  abolition  of  the  feveral  oppref- 
five  taxes  we  have  mentioned,  had  occalioned,  an 
equitable  land  tax  was  laid,  a tax  on  perfonal  proper- 
ty, a duty  on  patents,  a ftamp  duty  on  paper  and 
parchments,  and  upon  the  regiftry  of  deeds,  &c. 

The  regulating  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  alfo  occu- 
pied the  affembly.  They  eftablifhed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  a fyftem  compared  to  the  old 
one,  of  great  fimplicity  : the  bilhoprics  were  leflt-n- 
ed  in  their  number, ‘and  the  extent  of  the  diocefes 
rendered  more  equal ; ufelefs  parifhes  fuppreffed, 
and  ufeful  ones  enlarged,  and  as  the  minifters  of  the 
gofpel  were  become  ftipendiaries  of  the  ftate,  eccle- 
fiaftical dues  were  abolilhed. 

The  pay  of  the  army,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
was  raifed,  and  the  private  foldier  of  capacity  might 
afcend  through  all  the  degrees  of  rank  without  ex- 
ception ; and  an  ample  provifion  eftablifhed  for  men 
who  might  grow  old  in  the  military  fervice. 

The  malcontents,  or  as  they  were  generally  ftiled, 
the  court  party,  ft  ill  continued  their  intrigues  to  pro- 
mote refinance  to  the  decrees  of  the  affembly,  and 
infurreftions  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  poifon 
the  mind  of  the  monarch,  who  though  he  fanctioned 
the  proceedings  of  the  affembly,  was  neverthelefs 
known  to  be  encompafled  by  fufpefled  characters, 
that  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  declare  themfelves 
the  open  enemies  of  the  revolution.  To  counteract 
their  fchemes,  a fociety  compofed  of  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  the  affembly  and  their  friends  without  doors, 
was  formed,  whofe  meetings  being  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  Jacobins,  they  have  fince  been  known  by  that 
name  wherever  fimilar  focieties  were  formed  in  the 
other  great  towns  of  France.  The  other  party  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Jacobins,  alfo  affociated 
in  clubs  varioufly  denominated,  fuch  as,  the  Impar- 
tial, the  Monarchical,  &c.  Thefe  laft  mentioned 
openly  avowed  their  principles,  and  to  ingratiate 
Vox,.  II. 
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themfelves  with  the  populace,  entered  into  a fub- 
fcription  to  fell  bread  at  one  fous  a pound  : the  people 
faw  their  drift  and  indignantly  refufed  the  bread. 

But  the  greateft  hopes  of  the  anti-revolutionifts 
were  from  foreign  affiftance,  and  that  powerful  ar- 
mies would  foon  appear  on  the  French  frontier,  who 
fhould  fuccefsfully  invade  the  kingdom,  a matter, 
which  they  faid  might  eafily  be  effected  by  veteran 
troops,  oppoled  only  by  undifciplined  and  difaffecled 
officers.  Their  emiflaries  had  already  folicited  all  the 
cabinets  in  Europe  and  had  every  where  been  well 
received.  Some  promifed  to  take  an  immediate  part, 
others  in  a few  months,  and  the  reft  eventually  to 
join  in  a confederacy  fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of 
their  feveral  authorities. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  was  the  firft  potentate 
who  openly  declared  himfelf,  and  gave  an  afylum  to 
the  French  emigrants,  whom  however,  as  yet,  he 
did  not  avowedly  permit  to  arm  againft  their  country  : 
the  king  of  PruJJia,  alfo  efpoufed  the  quarrel  of  the 
privileged  orders,  and  the  eleftor  of  Treves  per- 
mitted the  city  of  Coblentz  to  become  a general  ren- 
dezvous for  the  French  counter-revolutionifts,  the  emi- 
grant princes  making  it  their  ftation  and  aftefting  to 
hold  their  courts  there  : but  the  moft  decided  and 
boldeft  champion  for  the  rights  of  kings  was,  Gufta- 
vus  king  of  Sweden  who  declared  he  would  without- 
delay  lead  an  army  into  France. 

While  the  affembly  faw  with  concern  thefe  fertile 
difpofitions  in  the  European  powers,  they  alfo  faw 
with  pain  a tempeft  riling  in  the  American  hemifphere, 
big  with  difaftrous  portents  to  the  commerce  of 
France.  The  colonies  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  had 
at  firft  received  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  the 
mother  country  with  marks  of  joy,  but  the  demon 
of  difcord  foon  fowed  diffentions  of  the  moft  def- 
perate  and  alarming  nature  among  them,  the  free 
negroes  and  mulatoes  or  people  of  colour,  as  they 
are  called,  fent  deputies  to  the  affembly  requiring  to 
be  placed  in  all  matters  of  right  and  franchife  on  the 
fame  footing  with  the  whites  : thefe  claims  were  vio- 
lently refifted  by  the  noble  planters  and  other  privi- 
leged inhabitants.  The  affembly,  confident  with  its 
principles  of  general  liberty,  wifhed  to  comply  with 
the  delires  of  their  motley  fupplicants,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whites,  whole  power  and  wealth  were 
too  great  to  be  offended  with  impunity,  joined  with 
the  clergy  in  the  iflands,  and  made  counter-requifi- 
tions.  It  was  an  embarraffing  dilemma.  Some  re- 
gulations of  a temporifing  nature  were  at  laft  de- 
creed ; but  they  pleafed  neither  party,  and  the  dif- 
fentions  in  the  colonies  rofe  to  an  unconquerable 
height,  the  fword  was  appealed  to,  and  a civil  war 
lighted  among  thefe  tranfmarine  citizens  of  France; 
and  the  flame  was  foon  fanned  to  a conflagration  by 
the  counter-revolutionifts  : in  fome  of  the  iflands  the 
decrees  of  the  affembly  were  treated  with  contempt 
and  derifion,  in  others  the  old  government  in  all  its 
plenitude  was  maintained,  and  in  all  of  them  there 
exifted  commotions  that  difturbed  or  deftroved  the 
commercial  communication  with  France. 
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In  this  {rate  affairs  continued  until  the  month  of 
Apnl  1791,  on  the  fecond  day  of  which,  the  revolu- 
tion loft  one  ot  its  wdeft  and  mod  firm  fupports  in 
the  dear'  of  Mirabeau.  It  was  received  like  a thun- 
der clap  by  the  affembly,  fucceeded  by  the  molt  poig- 
nant furrow,  faintly  expreffed  by  a mourning  of 
eight  days,  and  a decree  that  the  new  and  magnifi- 
cent edifice  of  St.  Genevieve  IhoulJ  receive  his  re- 
mains, and  be  afterwards  diftinguifhed  as  his  maufo- 
leum. 

This  month  was  alfo  remarkable  forfeveral  decrees 
reflecting  the  organization  of  the  affembly  itfelf, 
particularly  an  incapacity  in  any  member  who  had 
ferved  in  one  affembly  to  be  elected  into  the  fucceed- 
ing  one. 

While  thefe  and  many  other  patriotic  and  falutary 
decrees  were  palling,  the  ltorm  which  had  for  fome 
time  threatened  the  kingdom  from  abroad,  drew 
every  day  nearer.  Large  bodies  of  imperial  forces 
were  approaching  the  frontier  : the  king’s  aunts  and 
almoft  every  perfon  alied  or  connected  with  the 
royal  family  quitted  the  kingdom  ; and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  king  to  Metz  in  Loraine  was  fpoken  of 
as  an  event  on  the  eve  of  taking  place  •,  from  which 
ftation,  being  fupported  by  his  Ariftocrate  friends  and 
a foreign  army,  he  might  refume  his  ancient  and  un- 
xontroulable  authority.  While  this  impreffion  was 
at  its  height  in  Paris,  the  king  as  if  to  give  it  con- 
fiftency,  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  the  palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  about  five  miles  from  Paris  ; an  im- 
menfemob  inftantly  affembied,  and  as  he  ftepped  into 
his  coach,  tumultuoufly  oppofed  his  paffage  and  would 
not  fuller  him  to  move  a ftep  : in  vain  did  Baillie  the 
mayor  of  Paris  and  La  Fayette  remonftrate  with  the 
populace ; he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  defign  for 
that  time.  He  went  however  to  the  National  Af- 
fembly, bitterly  complained  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  and  perfifted  in  going  to  St.  Cloud,  on 
purpofe  to  undeceive  the  people,  and  to  evince  to  the 
world  that  he  was  not  a prifoner.  Two  days  after 
the  king  accordingly  -went  to  that  palace,  on  which 
occafion  no  oppofition  was  given. 

The  clergy  of  France,  if  not  the  moll  powerful  ene- 
my to  the  revolution,  was  undoubtedly  the  mod  in- 
defatigable and  indufirious  one.  Nothing  that  the 
fophifiry  of  fchools  or  the  quibbles  of  the  bar  had 
taught,  was  left  untried,  nothing  that  could  alarm 
the  timid,  or  work  on  the  paffions  of  the  weak,  was 
omitted  to  prepoffefs  the  public  mind  againft  the  civic 
oath  that  required  priefis  to  fwear  to  the  fupport  of  a 
conftitution,  which  with  a facrilegious  violence  had 
ftretched  its  hand  to  the  altar,  and  torn  from  it  the 
civil  rights  of  the  church.  Prelates,  dignitaries  and 
curates  to  tm  immenfe  number  refufed  the  oath,  and 
were  confequently  deprived  of  their  livings : they 
were  not  however  abandoned  to  poverty.  The  af- 
fembly in  its  organization  of  the  clergy  had  confi- 
dered  that  many,  otherwife  well  difpofed  men  might, 


through  a confcientious  motive,  refufe  an  order  of 
things  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  viewing  in  a 
facred  light  : their  prejudices  were  therefore  re- 
fpefled,  and  a provilion  fufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  non-juring  ecciefiaftics  decreed.  Thofe 
whom  confcientious  motives  alone  had  thus  deter- 
mined to  fecede,  fubmitted  to  their  circumftances, 
as  to  one  of  thofe  afflictions  which  the  church  of 
Chrift  is  bound  to  endure  in  this  world.  But  the 
number  of  thefe  humble  fufferers,  of  thefe  meek 
pallors,  was  inconfiderable,  when  compared  to  the 
men  above-mentioned,  who  fought  through  the  frenzy 
of  fanatical  fury,  refiftance,  and  infurreftion,  the  re- 
lloration  of  what  they  had  loft  : many  of  themfelves 
became  martyrs  to  the  turbulence  they  had  excited, 
and  were  facrificed  to  the  popular  fury ; others  find- 
ing the  ftorm  they  had  raifed  likely  to  fall  upon  their 
own  heads,  fought  their  fafety  in  flight,  while  a 
great  number  remained  in  the  kingdom  waiting  for 
more  favourable  times,  that  they  might  privately 
keep  alive  the  embers  of  difafteftion  among  the 
people. 

In  AT  ay  179 1 the  affembly  were  informed  by  autho- 
rities that  could  not  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  the  kings  of  Spain , Sardinia , Sweden,  and 
PruJJia  had,  virtually  acceded  to  the  plans  propofed 
to  them  by  Calonne  and  Breteuil  in  the  name  of  the 
French  princes,  for  a confederacy  that  fflould  have 
for  its  object  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  France  by  an  open  force  ; and  that  a con- 
grefs  of  thefe  potentates  in-  perfon  or  by  their  pleni- 
potentiaries was  fflortly  to  meet  in  Germany. 

This  intelligence  was  of  too  grave  a nature  to  be 
negle£led  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  French  people. 
What  was  wanting  in  completing  the  organization 
of  the  national  ftrength  was  now  refumed  with  vi- 
gour : and  to  force  a declaration  of  principles  from 
the  emigrant  princes,  a decree  was  paffed  on  the  1 ith 
of  June  fummoning  the  prince  of  Conde  to  appear 
in  France  within  a fortnight.  The  fummons,  as  had 
been  expected,  was  not  attended  to.  Coblentz  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  or  rallying  point  of  the  coun- 
ter-revolutionifts,  couriers  were  daily  arriving  and 
difpatching  to  and  from  thence  to  every  cotirt  of  Eu- 
rope ; but  the  communications  with  thofe  of  Vienna, 
Turin,  and  Madrid,  were  moft  frequent,  and  had  a 
complexion  of  iecrecy,  that  clearly  indicated  the  near 
approach  of  a concerted  event,  and  this  was  corro- 
borated by  the  arrival  of  the  French  emigrant  princes 
at  Worms,  from  the  courts  where  they  had  perfonally 
been  foliciting  fupport. 

M.  de  Breteuil  appears  to  have  been  the  confiden- 
tial minifter  and  Calonne  the  chief  agent,  employed 
to  conduct  the  fcheme  agreed  upon  : a man  of  active 
intrepidity  was  alfo  wanted  for  the  execution,  and 
M.  Bouille  was  fixed  upon  : he  was  an  officer  whole 
military  character  had  attained  the  higheft  eminence 
in  the  late  war  with  England , and  who  though  he 

remained 
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remained  in  France,  had  not  fubfcribed  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  for  a long  time  had  refufed  to 
take  the  oaths : he  had  however,  at  lift  with  an  air 
of  frar.knefs  and  good  faith  complied.  An  adion 
which  we  leave  him  to  reconcile  with  his  fubfequent 
condud. 

To  this  general  the  king  had  committed  the  com- 
mand of  the  frontier  provinces  of  Lcraitie , and  though 
he  had  not  made  any  declaration  openly  inimical  to 
the  new  government,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  pa- 
triots of  the  affembly  with  a jealous  eye,  and  fulpi- 
cion  was  fortified  by  the  condud  he  had  obferved  in 
his  government  at  Nancy,  on  the  occalion  of  a dread- 
ful commotion  that  broke  out  there  between  the 
foldiers  and  the  citizens,  in  which  leveral  lives  were 
loft  ; and  the  whole  of  which  feemed  calculated  to 
fow  diffention  and  enmity  between  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  the  people. 

He  it  was  to  whom  the  confpirators  againft  the  new 
conftitution  gave  the  condud  of  executing  a fcheme, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  to  carry  the  king  out  of 
Francs.  He  accordingly  availed  himfelf  of  the  au- 
thority his  command  gave  him  to  prepare,  not  only 
for  the  king’s  flight,  but  for  the  friendly  reception 
of  an  hoftile  force,  who  fhould  invade  the  kingdom 
from  Aujlrian  Luxembourg , by  calling  the  troops  from 
the  frontier  garrifons. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  the 
execution  of  the  projed  was  in  the  night  of  the  20th 
of  June  1791,  attempted;  two  poft-chaifes  and  a 
berlin  were  ftationed  at  a ffnall  diftance  from  the 
Thuilleries  palace,  to  which  about  midnight  the  king, 
the  queen,  monfieur,  madame  E'izabeth,  the  dau- 
phin and  the  princefs  royal,  all  difguifed  and  on  foot, 
repaired,  attended  only  by  two  fervants  and  the  go-, 
vernefs  of  the  children,  the  carriages  immediately 
drove  off  towards  the  northern  frontier. 

At  the  opening  of  the  bufinefs  next  morning  in 
the  affembly,  the  prefident  announced  the  flight  from 
Paris  of  the  king  and  his  family.  The  confternation 
of  the  members  is  eafier  conceived  than  exprefied  ; 
however,  orders  were  given  that  couriers  fhould  im- 
mediately be  difpatched  to  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, with  injunctions  to  the  National  guards  in  every 
municipality  to  flop  and  apprehend  the  fugitives : 
j’everal  other  precautionary  and  provifional  orders 
were  given,  after  which  the  affembly  proceeded  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  previous  to  which,  one  of  the  mi- 
nifters,  M La  Porte  prefented  a paper,  found  as  he 
faid  in  the  king’s  cabinet.  It  was  entitled, 

A Declaration  of  the  King  of  France,  to  all  Frenchmen, 

left  on  his  ■quiltingVans — and  prefented  to  the  National 

Affembly  on  the  2 \Jl  inf. 

A S long  as  the  king  could  hope  to  fee  order 
and  happinefs  re-eftab!iflied  by  means  adopted  by 
the  National  Affembly,  and  by  his  refidence  near 
that  affembly,  he  had  iacrificed  every  thing  to  obtain 
lo  defirable  an  end  ; he  fhould  not  even  repine  at  the 
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want  of  liberty,  of  which  he  has  been  deprived  fince 
the  month  of  October  1 7 8t>  j but  now  feeing  the  re- 
fult  of  all  his  facrifices  is,  royalty  annihilated  ; pro- 
perty infringed  ; perfonal  fafety  in  danger ; perfed 
anarchy  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  authority  fufficient  to  fupprefs  it  ; — the 
king,  after  having  protefted  againft  all  the  ads  iflued 
from  him  during  his  captivity,  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
lay  before  the  whole  empire  a reprefentation  of  his 
condud 

In  the  month  of  July,  1789,  the  king,  relying  on 
the  integrity  of  his  confcience,  was  under  no  appre- 
lienfion  in  coming  among  the  Parifans. 

In  the  month  of  October , in  the  fame  year,  in- 
formed of  the  movements  of  the  fadious,  he  feared 
that  to  hint  at  his  departure  he  might  foment  a civil 
war.  The  whole  world  knows  with  what  impunity 
crimes  were  committed  at  that  time.  The  king, 
yielding  to  the  defire  manifefted  by  the  Panfan  ar- 
my, eftablifhed  his  family  refidence  in  the  Chateau  of 
the  Thuilleries  : no  preparation  was  made  to  receive 
him : and  the  king,  far  from  finding  the  accommo- 
dations to  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  in  his  other 
refidences,  did  not  meet  with  the  agremens,  which 
perfons  even  in  eafy  circumftances  are  able  to  procure. 
In  fpite  of  all  thefe  conftraints,  he  thought  it  his 
duty,  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  *-0  inform  the 
provinces  of  his  refidence  at  Paris. — A more  painful 
facrifice  than  this  was  referved  for  him ; he  was 
obliged  to  difmifs  his  body  guards,  whofe  fidelity  he 
had  experienced  ; two  of  them  were  maflacred,  and 
many  were  wounded  in  executing  the  order  which 
they  had  received,  not  to  fire.  Every  cunning  arti- 
fice of  the  fadious  was  made  ufe  of  to  traduce  a 
faithful  queen,  who  had  juft  confirmed  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  good  conduct.  It  is  even  evident,  that  every 
machination  was  devifed  and  directed  againft  the 
king  himfelf.  The  care  of  the  king  was  intruded  to 
the  foldiers  of  the  French  guards,  and  to  the  Nation- 
al Par  if  an  guard,  under  the  orders  and  direction  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris , relieved  by  the  comman- 
dant general. 

Thus  did  the  king  fee  himfelf  a prifoner  in  his 
own  ftates  ; for  how  could  he  be  called  otherwife, 
who  faw  himfelf  forcibly  furrounded  by  fufpeded 
perfons  ? This  detail  is  not  mentioned  as  an  accul'a- 
tion  againft  the  National  Pariftan  guard ; but  to  re- 
call ftubborn  truths  to  remembrance  : on  the  contrary 
I wifh  to  do  juftice  to  their  attachment,  whenever 
they  were  not  led  into  error  by  the  fadious  and  dis- 
contented. The  king  ordered  the  convocation  of 
the  ftates  general  ; he  granted  to  the  Tiers  Etats  a 
double  reprefentation  ; the  uniting  of  the  orders,  the 
facrifices  of  the  23d  June,  was  all  his  work  ; but  his 
care  and  attention  has  been  mifconftrued  and  per- 
verted. When  the  ftates  general  appropriated  to 
themfelves  the  name  of  National  Affembly,  the 
intrigues  of  the  fadious  in  feveral  provinces  will  be 
recalled  to  memory  ; — as  well  as  the  movements  that 
were  excited  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  diftribution  of 
the  papers,  which  maintained,  that  the  making  of 
4 S 2 laws 
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laws  fnould  be  done  in  concert  with  the  king.  The  af- 
fembly have  put  the  king  entirely  out  of  the  confti- 
tution,  by  refilling  the  right  of  fandfioning  confti- 
tutional  adfs,  by  arranging  in  this  clafs  fuch  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  limiting  the  third  legiflature  his 
refuial  to  fandlion.  They  have  given  him  twenty-five 
millions,  which  are  wholly  abforbed  by  the  expence 
which  the  necefliiry  fplendour  of  his  houfehold  re- 
quires. They  have  left  him  the  temporary  ufe  of 
lome  domains  with  obligatory  conditions,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  unalienable  patrimony  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  They  have  taken  care  not  to  include  in  his 
expences,  fervices  rendered  to  the  king — as  if  they 
were  not  infeparable  from  thofe  rendered  to  the  Hate. 
If  the  different  points  of  adminiftration  are  examin- 
ed, it  will  be  found  that  the  king  is  entirely  left  out 
of  them.  He  has  no  {hare  in  making  laws  ; the  on- 
ly privilege  left  him,  is  that  of  defiring  the  National 
Affembly  to  take  fuch  or  fuch  things  into  confiderati- 
on.  With  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he 
only  expedites  the  falaries  of  the  judges,  and  nomi- 
nates the  king’s  commiffaries,  whofe  functions  are 
much  more  confined  than  the  ancient  attornies  gene- 
ral. Public  departments  have  been  given  to  new  of- 
iicers.  Put  there  yet  remained  one  fingle  preroga- 
tive, the  molt  flattering  of  all,  that  of  pardoning  and 
commuting  punilhments.  You  have  taken  it  away 
from  the  king,  and  affigned  it  to  the  juries  to  apply, 
according  to  their  will,  the  meaning  of  the  law.  That 
diminifhes  majefty  : the  people  were  accuftomed  to 
flee  to  it,  as  the  center  of  goodnefs  and  beneficence. 
The  interior  adminiftration  of  the  departments  is  em- 
barrafl'ed  by  wheels  which  retard  the  motion  of  the 
machine  ; the  power  of  minifters  is  reduced  to  no- 
thin?. 

cl 

Trie  focieties  of  friends  to  the  conftitution  have  in- 
finitely more  power,  and  render  all  other  adds  abor- 
tive. The  king  has  been  declared  fupreme  head  of 
the  army  ; notwithftanding,  all  the  bufinefs  is  done  by 
the  committees  of  the  National  Aflembly  without  any 
participation.  They  have  granted  to  the  king  the 
nomination  of  fome  places,  yet  in  his  appointments 
he  has  experienced  oppofition.  They  were  obliged 
to  re-appoint  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  be- 
caule  the  choice  he  had  made  offended  clubs  : it  is  on- 
ly to  thefe  focieties  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  re- 
volts in  the  regiments  may  be  attributed.  When  the 
army  has  loft  all  its  refpedt  for  the  officers,  it  becomes 
the  terror  and  fcourge  of  the  ftate.  The  king  has 
always  thought  that  officers  ought  to  be  punilhed  as 
well  as  foldiers,  and  that  the  doors  were  to  be  open- 
ed to  thefe,  in  order  to  arrive  at  promotion,  accord- 
ing to  merit.  As  to  foreign  affairs,  they  have  grant- 
ed the  nomination  of  ambaffadors,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  negociations  : but  they  have  taken  away  from  him 
the  power  of  making  war.  They  ought  not  however, 
to  fuppofe  that  he  would  declare  it  diredlly,  without 
preamble  or  ceremony.  The  right  of  making  pe  ace 
is  of  another  kind.  The  king  will  only  make  one 
with  the  nation  j but  what  power  would  enter  into 


negociations,  when  the  right  of  revifion  fhall  be 
lodged  in  the  National  Affembly  ? Independently  of 
the  neceffary  fecrecy,  impoffible  to  be  obferved  in  a 
National  Affembly,  neceffarily  deliberating  publicly, 
powers  like  to  treat  only  with  the  perfon  who  can, 
without  any  intervention,  make  the  contradl. 

As  to  the  finances,  the  king  acknowledges  before 
the  ftates  general,  the  right  which  the  nation  has  to 
grant  fubfidies,  and  in  that  refpedt  he  granted,  the 
28th  of  June,  all  that  was  required  of  him.  On  the 
4th  of  February  the  king  requefted  the  affembly  to 
take  the  finances  into  confideracion  ; they  have  done 
it  but  feldom  ; they  have  not  yet  afeertained  an  exadt 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  ; they  went  into 
hypothetic  calculations  ; the  ordinary  taxes  are  in  ar- 
rears, and  the  refource  of  1 200,000,000  of  affignats 
is  almoft  confumed.  In  this  bufinefs  they  have  left 
the  king  nothing  but  fterile  nominations  ; he  knows 
the  difficulty  that  attends  this  adminiftration  ; and. 
were  it  poffible  that  this  machine  could  move  without 
his  immediate  care  and  direction,  his  majefty  would 
only  lament  that  the  imports  had  not  been  diminilhed, 
which  he  has  much  wiffied,  and  which  would  have 
been  eftedfed  if  the  American  war  had  not  taken  place. 

The  king  was  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  admi- 
niftration of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  he  cannot  make 
the  leaft  alteration  without  the  confent  of  the  Nati- 
onal Affembly. — The  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  reigning 
party  have  given  fuch  defiance  to  the  agents  of  the 
king,  and  the  punilhments  inflicted  on  the  prevarica- 
tors have  given  birth  to  fuch  fears  and  inquietude, 
that  thefe  very  agents  remain  without  force  and  effica- 
cy. The  form  of  government  is,  above  all,  vitiated 
by  two  caufes  ; the  affembly  exceeds  the  limit  of  their 
power,  in  deliberating  on  the  juftice  and  adminiftra- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  exercifing  by  their  commit- 
tees of  refearch  the  moft  barbarous  adls  of  defpotifm. 
They  have  eftabliffied  affociations  known  by  the  name 
of  friends  to  the  conftitution,  who  eredf  corporati- 
ons infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  ancient  ones  ; 
they  deliberate  upon  every  part  of  government,  ex- 
ercife  a power  fo  very  preponderant,  that  all  bodies, 
not  excepting  the  National  Affembly  itfelf,  do  nothing 
without  their  order.  The  king  does  not  think  it 
poffible  to  preferve  fuch  a government ; the  nearer  we 
approximate  to  the  term  of  the  labours  of  the  Nation- 
al Affembly,  the  more  does  the  fagacious  part  of  the 
ftate  lofe  their  credit.  The  new  regulations,  inftead 
of  pouring  balm  into  the  wounds  of  the  afflidled, 
heighten,  on  the  contrary,  their  difaffedtion  ; the 
thoufand  daily  calumnious  pamphlets,  which  are  only 
the  echo  of  clubs,  perpetuate  diforder  ; nor  has  the 
affembly  ever  dared  to  apply  a remedy. — They  only 
aim  at  a metaphyftcal  government,  impoffible  in  its 
execution 

Frenchmen , are  thefe  the  things  you  ex pe died  when 
you  made  choice  of  your  reprelentatives  ? — Did  you 
defire  that  the  deTpotifm  of  clubs  fhould  dethrone 
monarchy,  under  which  the  nation  has  ftourifhed 
fourteen  hundred  years  ? 
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The  love  which  Frenchmen  bear  towards  their  king, 
is  eiVnnated  by  the  number  of  their  virtues.  I have 
experienced  iuch  lively  marks  of  yours,  as  can  never 
be  obliterated.  The  king  would  never  have  delineat- 
ed the  following  picture,  if  it  were  not  to  trace  out 
the  fpirit  of  the  fa&ious  to  his  faithful  fubjetts. 

The  people,  kept  as  foldiers  for  the  triumph  of  M. 
Necker,  have  affected  not  even  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  king.  From  that  epoch,  they  perfecuted 
the  archbifhop  of  Paris  ; one  of  the  king’s  couriers 
was  arrefted,  fearched,  and  letters  which  he  was  car- 
rying, were  unfealed  and  taken  away.  All  this  time 
the  affembly  feemed  to  meditate  an  infult  on  the 
king;  he  had,  therefore,  determined  to  fend  to  Pa- 
ris the  words  of  peace.  During  this  ftep,  they  were 
forbidden  to  cry  Vive  le  Roi.  They  made  even  a 
motion  for  carrying  him  off,  and  alfo  for  putting  the 
queen  in  a convent  : — and  this  motion  was  applauded. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  or  5th,  it  was  propofed 
to  the  affembly  to  keep  their  feffions  at  the  king’s  re- 
fidence  ; they  anfwered,  that  it  was  not  conliftent 
with  their  dignity  to  go  thither.  From  that  moment 
the  feenes  of  horror  were  renewed  and  multiplied. 
On  the  king’s  arrival  at  Paris , an  innocent  perfon 
was  maffacred  almoft  in  his  pretence,  even  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  ThuilleFies.  All  thole  who  fpoke  either 
againft  religion  or  the  throne,  received  the  higheft 
honours.  At  the  Federation  of  the  14th  of  July, 
the  National  Affembly  declared,  that  the  king  was  at 
the  head  of  it;  this  was  to  demonflrate  that  they 
could  appoint  another ; his  family  was  placed  in  a 
quarter  feparate  from  his  own  ; it  was  at  that  time, 
notwithfhinding,  that  they  paffed  the  happieft  mo- 
ments fince  their  abode  at  Paris. 

Upon  the  kingrs  recovery  from  his  illnefs,  he  in- 
tended to  go  to  St.  Cloud,  and  was  detained.  In 
vain  did  M.  de  la  Fayette  endeavour  to  proteft  his 
departure — the  faithful  fervants  who  furrounded  his 
majefty  were  torn  away  from  him,  and  he  was  taken 
back  to  his  pril'on.  Afterwards  he  was  obliged  to 
difmijs  his  confeffor,  to  approve  the  letter  of  the  mi- 
nifter  to  the  foreign  powers,  and  to  attend  mafs  per- 
formed by  the  new  reftor  of  St.  Germain  Auxerrois 
Thus  perceiving  the  impoffibility  of  averting  any  pub- 
lic evil  by  his  influence,  it  is  natural  that  he  fliould 
feek  a place  of  fafety  for  himfelfi 

Frenchmen  ! and  you  the  good  inhabitants  of  Paris. ; 
diltruft  the  fuggeftions  of  the  factious ; return  to 
your  king,  who  will  always  be  your  friend  : your  ho- 
ly religion  {hall  be  refpedled ; your  government  plac- 
ed upon  a permanent  footing  ; and  liberty  eftablilhed 
upon  a fecure  balls. 

Paris , June  20. 

(Signed)  “ LOUIS.” 

P.  S.  The  king  forbids  his  minifters  to  fign  any 
order  in  his  name,  until  they  fhall  have  received  his 
further  directions  ; and  enjoins  the  keeper  of  the 
leals,  to  fend  them  to  him,  when  required,  on  his 
behalf. 

(Signed)  “ LOUIS.” 
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On  the  22d,  juft  as  the  aflembly  was  riling,  the 
prefident  produced  a letter  from  the  municipality  of 
V arrennes,  informing  them  that  the  king  was  detain- 
ed in  that  town,  having  at  feven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-firft  been  flopped  by  the  port  maf- 
ter  of  St.  Menehould , together  with  all  the  royal  fa- 
mily, Monfieur  excepted. 

The  prefident  alfo  read  a copy  of  M.  Bou’dle’s  or- 
der to  the  troops  under  his  command  to  allow  the 
king’s  carriages  to  pafs. 

On  which  it  was  decreed,  that  a ftrong  body  of 
the  National  Guards,  under  the  direction  of  two 
commiflioners  from  the  affembly,  nominated  for  the 
purpofe,  fhould  forthwith  march  and  convey  the 
king  and  his  family  back  to  Paris.  As  alfo,  that 
M.  Bouille,  fhould  be  fufpended  from  his  command, 
and  that  no  officers  or  foldiers  fhould  obey  his  orders. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  his  family  in  Paris , 
the  affembly  decreed,  that  commiflioners  from  their 
body  fhould  be  appointed  to  attend  the  king  and 
queen,  to  know  from  them,  the  motives  that  induced 
their  flight  from  the  capital  : Meffrs.  Tronchet,  Du- 
port  and  D’andre,  were  accordingly  nominated,  who* 
having  waited  upon  the  royal  fugitives,  reported  on 
the  26th  of  June  the  following  declarations,  figned 
by  them,  and  counterligned  by  the  commiflioners  as 
follows : 

The  King’s  Declaration. 

I plainly  fee,  gentlemen,  by  the  objeeft  of  the  mif- 
fion  given  you,  that  an  interrogatory  is  intended; 
but  I am  very  ready  to  meet  the  defire  of  the  National 
Affembly,  and  I fhall  never  be  afraid  of  rendering 
the  motives  of  my  conduct  public. 

The  motives  of  my  departure,  then,  were  the  out- 
rages committed  on  the  8th  of  April  againft  my  fa- 
mily, and  againft  myfelf.  Since  that  time,  many 
writings  have  been  publiffied,  whofe  profefled  object 
was,  to  inftigate  the  committing  of  violence  againft 
my  perfon  and  my  family : and  thefe  infults  have  re- 
mained yet  unpuniihed  : 1 therefore  judged,  that 
there  was  neither  fafety,  nor  even  decorum  in  my  re- 
fiding  at  Paris ; I wiflied  confequently  to  quit  this 
city.  Not  being  able  to  do  it  publicly,  I refolved  to 
go  away  by  night,  and  without  any  retinue.  It  has 
never  been  my  intention  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom*, 
in  this  nreafure,  I neither  concerted  with  any  foreign 
power,  nor  with  my  own  relations,  nor  with  any  of 
the  French  who  emigrated  out  of  the  kingdom. 

I might  give  as  a proof  of  my  intention,  that  lodg- 
ings were  taken  for  me  and  my  family  at  Montmedy. 
This  place  I made  choice  of,  becaufe  it  being  forti- 
fied, my  family  would  have  been  in  fafety  ; and  from 
being  on  the  frontiers,  I fhould  have  been  more  in 
the  way  to  oppofe  an  invafion,  if  any  fliould  have 
been  attempted,  and  to  have  gone  in  perfon  where- 
foever  I might  have  apprehended  any  danger.  In 
fine,  I chofe  Mentmedy  as  the  firft  place  of  my  retreat, 
until  I might  have  thought  it  proper  to  remove  to* 
fome  other  place  more  convenient. 
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One  of  my  principal  motives  for  quitting  Paris 
was,  to  take  away  the  force  of  the  argument  which 
had  been  drawn  from  my  not  being  at  liberty,  which 
might  furnifh  occalion  for  difturbances. 

If  it  had  been  my  intention  to  go  out  of  rhe  king- 
dom, I fhould  not  have  publilhed  my  memoir  on  the 
very  day  of  my  departure,  but  I Ihould  certainly  have 
waited  till  I had  arrived  on  the  tide  of  the  frontiers. 

I always  retained  a defire  of  returning  to  Pans,  and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  laft  fentence  of  my  memoir 
Ihould  be  underftood,  where  I fay,  £t  Frenchmen , and 
you  elpecially  O Parijians , what  pleafure  {hall  I not 
experience  in  finding  myfelf  in  the  midft  of  you  !” 

I had  no  more  than  13,200  livres  in  gold  in  my 
carriage,  and  56,000  in  affignats  contained  in  my 
port  folio,  which  had  been  lent  me  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  monfieur,  I gave  him  notice  of  my 
intention  but  a little  time  before  my  departure  •,  the 
only  reafon  for  his  going  out  of  the  kingdom  was, 
becaufe  it  had  been  agreed  between  us,  that  we  fhould 
not  follow  the  fame  route ; and  if  was  his  intention 
to  have  returned  into  France  to  refide  with  me. 

I had  caufed  orders  to  be  given,  a few  days  before 
my  departure,  to  the  three  perfons  who  accompanied 
me  en  couriers,  to  procure  themfelves  the  habits  of 
couriers,  becaufe  they  were  to  be  fent  with  difpatches. 
One  of  them  received  my  verbal  orders  only  the  even- 
ing before. 

The  paffport  was  necefiary  only  to  facilitate  my 
journey.  It  was  given  for  a foreign  country,  only  be- 
caufe none  are  given  at  the  office  of  foreign  affairs 
for  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  I did  not 
even  take  the  route  of  Francfort , the  place  mentioned 
in  the  paffport. 

I never  made  any  other  proteftation  than  that  of 
the  memoir  which  I left  at  my  departure. 

And  even  that  proteftation  does  not  go  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  conftitution,  but  to  the 
form  only  of  the  fandfions,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  frnall 
degree  of  liberty  that  1 appeared  to  enjoy,  and  to  my 
not  being  able  to  judge  of  the  whole  of  the  conftitu- 
tion, from  the  decrees  not  being  prefented  to  me  in  a 
mafs  and  altogether.  The  principal  reproach  con- 
tained in  that  memoir,  relates  to  the  difficulties  in 
the  means  of  adminiftration  and  execution. 

I found  during  my  journey  that  the  public  opinion 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  conftitution.  I did 
not  think  that  I could  fully  know  this  public  opinion 
at  Parts  ; but  in  the  notions  which  I gathered  perfo- 
nally  on  my  journey,  I am  convinced  how  necefiary 
it  is,  even  for  the  fupport  of  the  conftitution,  to  give 
force  to  the  powers  eftablifhed  in  order  to  maintain 
public  order. 

As  foon  as  I underftood  the  general  will,  I hefi- 
tated  not,  as  indeed  I have  never  helitated,  to  facri- 
fice  whatever  perfonally  aftefls  myfelf  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  my  people,  which  has  always  been  the  objedt 
.<af  my  defires. 


I would  willingly  forget  all  the  difagreeablenefs  I 
may  have  fullered  toenfurethe  peace  and  the  felicity 
of  the  nation. 

1'he  King  after  having  read  the  prefent  declaration, 
obferved,  that  he  had  omitted  to  add,  that  the  go- 
vernante  of  hi  ' 1,  and  the  women  in  his  fuite,  had 
not  been  given  notice  of  his  departure  but  a very  little 
while  beft  re  it  took  place. 

After  this  the  King  figned  this  paper  with  us. 

LOUIS. 

TRONCHET. 

ANDRIEN,  DUPORT. 
D’ANDRE. 

The  Queen’s  Declaration. 

I declare  that  the  King,  defiring  to  depart  with  his 
children,  nothing  in  nature  fhould  have  hindered  me 
from  following  him  : I have  fufficiently  proved,  dur- 
ing thefe  two  laft  years,  in  many  circumftances,  that 
I will  never  quit  him.  What  made  me  more  deter- 
mined was,  the  pofitive  affurance  I had  that  the  King 
would  not  quit  the  kingdom  If  he  had  entertained 
the  defire  to  do  fo,  all  my  influence  would  have  been 
ufed  to  prevent  him. 

The  governante  of  my  fon,  who  had  been  ill  for 
five  weeks  before  our  departure,  received  orders  to 
prepare  for  it  only  on  the  very  day  ; ffie  was  abfo- 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  deftination  of  the  journey  ; Are 
carried  with  her  no  kind  of  linen  ; I was  obliged  co 
lend  her  fome  from  my  own  wardrobe. 

The  three  couriers  were  likewife  ignorant  of  the 
deftination,  and  the  defign  of  the  journey.  On  the 
road  they  were  given  money  to  pay  the  horfes ; and 
they  received  orders  concerning  the  route. 

The  two  Femmes  de  Chambre  received  their  orders 
even  at  the  inftant  of  departure ; and  one  of  them 
whole  hufband  was  in  the  palace,  could  not  fee  him 
before  her  departure. 

Monfieur  and  Madame  were  to  rejoin  us  in  France ; 
and  they  did  not  pafs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom but  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  not  embarraffing 
us,  and  caufing  us  to  want  horles  on  the  road. 

We  went  out  of  the  palace  through  the  apartment 
of  M.  Villequier,  taking  the  precaution  to  go  out  fe- 
parately  and  at  intervals. 

After  having  caufed  this  declaration  to  be  read 
over  to  the  Q^een,  fhe  acknowledged  that  it  was 
conformable  to  what  fhe  told  us,  and  ihe  figned  with 
us.  Signed 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 
TRONCHET. 

ANDRIEN,  DUPORT. 
D’ANDRE. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  the  Aflembly  was,  to  ap- 
point a governor  for  the  Dauphin  ; after  which,  they 
refolved  on  and  publifhed  an  addrefs  or  proclamation 
to  the  people  in  thefe  words : 
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Add-refs  or  Proclamation  of  the  National  A lie  mb  ly  of 
France. 

A great  attempt  has  juft  been  made. — The 
National  Affemb'y  was  near  the  conclulion  of  its  long 
labours  ; the  conftitution  was  alrnoft  completed  ; the 
tumults  of  the  revolution  were  about. to  ceafe  ; and 
the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare  were  eager,  there- 
fore, tofacritice  the  whole  ,:on  to  their  vengeance, 
The  king  and  the  royal  family  were  carried  oft'  on 
the  2 1 ft  inftant. 

“ But  your  reprefentatives  will  triumph  over  all 
thefe  obftacles.  They  eftimate  calmly  the  extent  of 
the  duties  impofed  upon  them.  The  public  liberty 
fhall  be  maintained  : confpirators  and  {laves  {hall  nn- 
derftand  the  intrepidity  of  the  French  nation  : and  we 
make,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  a folemn  engage- 
ment to  revenge  the  law,  or  die  ! 

“ France  would  be  free,  and  fhe  fhall  be  fo.  It  is 
intended  to  make  the  revolution  recede,  but  it  re- 
cedes not.  It  is  the  effefr  of  your  will,  and  nothing 
can  retard  its  progrefs.  It  is  neceffary  to  accommo- 
date the  law  to  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
in  the  conftitution,  exerciles  the  power  of  the  royal 
fandlion  over  the  decrees  of  the  legiflative  body  ; he 
is  the  head  of  the  executive  power,  and,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, caufes  the  laws  to  be  executed  by  his  minifter. 

“ If  he  qu:ts  his  poft,  although  carried  off  againft 
his  will,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  have  the 
right  to  fupply  his  place.  The  National  Aiffembly 
has,  in  confequence  decreed,  That  the  feal  of  ftate, 
and  the  fignature  of  the  minifters  of  juftice,  fhall  be 
added  to  all  its  decrees,  to  give  them  the  charafter  of 
laws.  As  no  order  of  the  king  would  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, without  being  counterfigned  by  the  refponli- 
ble  minifter,  nothing  was  neceffary  but  a fimple  de- 
legation by  the  Affembly  to  authorize  him  to  fign  the 
orders,  and  thofe  only  iffued  by  them.  In  this  cir- 
cumftance  they  have  been  directed  by  the  conftituti- 
onal  law  relative  to  a regency,  which  authorizes  them 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  executive  power  until 
the  nomination  of  a regent. 

“ By  thefe  meafures  your  reprefentatives  have  en- 
fured  order  in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  ; and, 
to  repulfe  any  attack  from  without,  they  add  to  the 
army  a reinforcement  of  three  hundred  thoufand  Na- 
tional guards. 

“ The  citizens  then  have,  on  allfides,  the  means 
of  fecurity.  Let  them  not  be  overcome  by  their  fur- 
prize  ; the  Conftituent  Affembly  is  upon  its  duty; 
the  ccnftituted  powers  are  in  activity  ; the  citizens  of 
Pari:,  the  National  guard,  whole  patriotifm  and  fi- 
delity are  above  all  praife,  watch  round  your  repre- 
fentatives ; the  active  citizens  throughout  the  king- 
dom are  in  arms,  and  France  may  wait  for  its  enemies ! 

“ Are  they  to  fear  the  confequences  of  a writing, 
forced  before  his  departure,  from  a feduced  king  ? It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  ignorance  and  blindnefs 
that  have  dictated  this  writing,  which  may  deferve 
to  be  further  difeuffed  hereafter  ; at  prefent,  your 
reprefentatives  content  themfeives  with  examining 
the  particular  fentiments. 


“ The  National  Affembly  has  made  a folemn  pro- 
clamation of  political  truths,  and  of  rights,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  which  will  one  day  produce  the 
happinefs  of  the  human  race  ; to  engage  them  to  re- 
nounce this  declaration  of  rights,  the  theory  of  llavery 
itfelf  has  been  prefented  to  them. 

u Frenchmen  l we  have  no  fear  in  recalling  to  your 
memories  the  famous  23d  of  July  1789 — that  day  on 
which  the  chief  of  the  executive  power,  the  firft  pub- 
lic functionary  of  the  nation,  dared  to  dictate  his  ab- 
folute  will  to  your  reprefentatives,  charged  by  your 
orders  to  form  a conftitution.  The  National  Affem- 
bly lamented  the  diforders  committed  on  the  5th  of 
October,  and  ordered  the  profecution  of  the  perfons 
guilty  of  them  ; but  becaufe  it  was  difficult  to  difeo- 
ver  fome  rioters  amongft  fuch  a multitude  of  people, 
they  are  faid  to  have  approved  all  their  crimes. — 
The  nation  is  however  more  juft.  It  has  not  re- 
proached Louis  XVI.  with  the  violences  that  have  oc- 
curred under  his  reign,  and  thofe  of  his  anceftors  ! 

“ They  are  not  afraid  to  call  to  your  recollection 
the  federation  of  July.  What  are  the  ftatements  of 
the  perfons  who  have  dictated  the  letter  of  the  king, 
with  refpeft  to  this  auguft  aCt  ? That  the  firft  public 
funClionary  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  in  the  midft  of  the 
deputies  of  all  the  kingdom.  He  took  a folemn  oath 
to  maintain  the  conftitution.  If  the  king  does  not 
hereafter  declare,  that  his  good  faith  has  been  fur- 
prifed  by  feditious  perfons,  he  has  of  courfe,  announc- 
ed his  own  perjury  to  the  whole  world  ! It  is  neceffary 
to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  anfwering  the  other  re- 
proaches of  this  letter  ! 

“ The  king  is  faid  to  have  experienced  fome  in- 
conveniencies  in  his  refidence  at  Paris,  and  not  to 
have  found  the  lame  pleafures  as  formerly  ; by  which 
it  is  implied,  no  doubt,  that  a nation  ought  to  rege- 
nerate itfelf  without  any  agitation,  without  difturbing 
for  an  inftant,  the  pleafures  and  the  indulgences  of 
courts.  As  to  the  addrefies  of  congratulation  and 
adherence  to  your  decrees,  thefe,  fay  they,  are  the 
work  of  the  factious. — Yes — no  doubt,  of  twenty-fix 
millions  of  the  faClious  ! 

“ It  was  neceffary  to  re-conftitute  all  the  powers, 
becaufe  all  the  powers  were  corrupted,  and  becaufe 
the  alarming  debts  accumulated  by  the  defpotifm 
and  the  diforders  of  government,  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  nation.  But  does  not  royalty  exift  for 
the  people  ? And  if  a great  nation  obliges  itfelf  to 
maintain  it,  is  it  not  folely  becaufe  it  is  believed  to  be 
ufeful  ? The  conftitution  has  left  to  the  king  this 
glorious  prerogative,  and  has  confirmed  to  him  the 
only  authority  which  he  ifiould  defire  to  exercife. — 
Would  not  your  reprefentatives  have  been  culpable,  . 
if  they  had  facrificed  twenty-fix  millions  to  the  inte- 
reft  of  one  man  ? 

“ The  labour  of  citizens  fupportsthe  power  of  the 
ftate  ; but  the  maxim  of  abfolute  power  is,  to  confider 
the  public  contributions  as  a debt  paid  to  defpotifm. 
The  National  Afiembly  has  regulated  its  expences 
with  the  ftricleft  juftice ; they  thought  themfeives 
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bound,  when  aftingin  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  aft 
munificently ; and  when  they  were  to  determine 
what  part  of  the  public  contributions  fhould  be  allow- 
ed to  the  firft  functionary,  thirty  millions  were  allotted 
for  him  and  the  royal  family  ; but  this  was  reprefented 
as  a trifling  fum  ! 

“ The  decrees  upon  the  fubjeft  of  peace  and  war, 
have  taken  from  the  king  and  his  minifters  the  power 
of  facrificing  the  people  to  the  caprices  of  courts ; and 
the  definitive  ratification  of  treaties  is  referved  to  the 
reprelentatives  of  the  nation.  The  lofs  of  a preroga- 
tive is  complained  of.  What  prerogative!  That  of 
not  being  obliged  to  confult  the  national  will,  when 
the  blood  and  fortunes  of  citizens  were  to  be  facri- 
frced.  Who  can  know  the  with  and  the  interefts  of 
the  nation  better  than  the  legiflative  body  l It  is  wifh- 
ed  to  make  war  with  impunity.  But  have  we  not 
had,  under  the  ancient  government,  fufficient  expe- 
rience of  the  terrible  effefts  produced  by  the  ambition 
of  minifters  ? 

“ We  are  accufed  of  having  defpoiled  the  king,  in 
forming  the  judicial  power,  as  if  the  king  of  a great 
nation  ought  to  appear  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  cauling  the  law  to 
be  obferved,  and  its  judgments  executed.  It  is  wifhed 
that  he  fhould  have  the  right  of  granting  .pardons, 
and  changing  puniihments  ; but  does  not  all  the 
world  know,  how  fuch  a right  would  be  exercifed, 
and  upon  whom  the  benefit  of  it  would  fall  ? The 
king  could  not  exercife  it  by  himfelf ; and  after  hav- 
ing prohibited  royal  defpotifm,  it  was  very  natural  to 
prohibit  that  of  the  minifters. 

‘5  The  neceffity  of  circumftances  has  fometimes 
obliged  the  National  Affembly  to  meddle,  contrary  to 
its  inclination,  in  the  affairs  of  adminiftration.  But 
ought  it  not  to  aft,  when  the  government  remained 
in  blameable  inertnefs  ? Is  it  therefore  neceffary  to 
fay,  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  minifters  have  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  ? 

“ The  focieties  of  friends  of  the  cooftitution  have 
fupported  the  revolution  ; they  are  more  neceffary 
than  ever,  and  fome  perfons  prefume  to  fay  that  they 
govern  the  adminiftrative  bodies  and  the  empire,  as 
if  they  were  the  deliberating  bodies! 

“ Frenchmen  ! all  the  powers  are  organized  ; all 
'the  public  functionaries  are  at  their  pofts  ; the  Nati- 
onal Affembly  watches  over  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  ; 
may  you  be  firm  and  tranquil ! One  danger  alone 
threatens  us.  You  have  to  guard  againft  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  your  labours,  againft  delay  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  againft  any  inflammatory  meafures,  which 
commence  in  anarchies,  and  end  in  civil  war.  It  is 
to  thefe  dangers  that  the  National  Affembly  calls  the 
attention  of  citizens.  In  this  crifis  all  private  animo- 
fities  and  private  interefts  lhould  difappear. 

“ Thofe  who  would  preferve  their  liberty  fhould 
fliew  that  tranquil  firmnefs  which  appals  tyrants.— 
May  the  faftious,  who  hope  to  fee  every  thing  over- 
turned, find  order  maintained,  and  the  conftitution 
confirmed,  and  rendered  more  dear  to  Frenchmen,  by 


the  attacks  made  upon  it ! The  capital  may  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  reft  of  France.  The  departure  of  the 
king  excited  no  dilorder  there ; but,  to  the  confufion 
of  the  malevolent,  the  utmoft  tranquillity  prevails  in 
it.  To  reduce  the  territory  of  this  empire  to  the 
yoke,  it  will  tie  neceffary  to  deftroy  the  whole  nation  ! 

Defpotifm,  if  it  pleafes,  may  make  fuch  an  attempt 

It  will  either  fail,  or,  at  the  conclufion  of  its  triumphs, 
will  find  only  ruins-! 

As  to  Monfieur,  the  king’s  brother,  (ci-devant  the 
Comte  de  Provence)  the  affembly  was  in  three  days 
after  informed  that  he  and  his  confort  had  arrived  fafe 
in  Brujfels  from  which  time  this  prince  as  well  as 
the  other  brother,  ci-devant  Comte  d’Artois  took  up- 
on them  to  negotiate  and  make  engagements  in  the 
king’s  name,  though  the  king  publicly  difavowed 
having  given  them  any  authority  for  the  purpofe. 

The  month  of  July  palled  without  any  material 
event,  the  affembly  continuing  its  formation  of  ;he 
conftitution,  and  the  palling  a number  of  neceffary 
and  provifional  decrees  refpefting  the  government  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  5th  of  Augujl  M.  Thouret  made  his  firft 
report  from ‘the  Committee  for  drawing  up  the  form 
of  the  new  conftitution,  the  claufes  and  feftions  of 
which,  after  being  debated  and  difeuffed  until  the  3d 
of  September „ were  engroffed  and  prefented  to  the 
king  by  a deputation  of  fixty  members ; and  on  the 
13th  it  was  accepted  by  the  king,  as  follows: 

The  French  Conjlitution. 

HEAD  I. 

Fundamental  difpojrtions  guaranteed  by  the  Conftitution. 

THE  Conftitution  guarantees,  as  natural  and 
civil  rights 

I.  That  all  citizens  are  admifllble  to  places  and  em- 
ployments without  any  diftinftion,  but  that  of  abili- 
ty and  virtue. 

II.  That  all  contributions  fhall  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

III.  That  the  fame  crimes  lhall  be  fubjeft:  to  the 
fame  puniihments,  without  any  diftimflion  of  per- 
fons. 

The  Conftitution  in  like  manner  guarantees,  as  na- 
tural and  civil  rights, 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  going,  flaying,  or  departing 
without  being  arrefted,  accufed  or  detained,  except 
in  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the 
forms  preferibed  by  it. 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  fpeaking,  writing,  and  print- 
ing their  thoughts,  and  of  exercifing  the  religious 
worfhip  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Liberty  to  all  citizens  of  affembling  peaceably,  and 
without  arms,  complying  with  the  laws  of  police. 

Liberty  of  addreffing  to  all  conftituted  authorities, 
petitions  individually  figned. 

As  liberty  confifts  but  in  the  power  of  doing  what- 
ever 
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ever  neither  injures  the  rights  of  another  nor  the 
public  fafety,  the  law  may  eflablifh  penalties  againft 
acts,  which,  attacking  either  the  rights  of  others,  or 
the  public  lafety,  would  be  injurious  to  fociety. 

The  Conftitution  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  pro- 
perty, or  a juft  and  previous  indemnity  for  that,  of 
which  public  neceffity,  legally  proved,  lliall  require 
the  facrifice. 

Eifeifts  that  were  formerly  deftined  to  fervices  of 
public  utility,  belong  to  the  nation  5 thofe  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  expences  of  worfliip,  are  at 
the  difpofal  of  the  nation. 

A general  eftabliihment  of  public  fuccours  {hall  be 
created  and  organized  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm 
poor,  and  of  the  poor  not  infirm  who  want  work. 

A public  inftruftion  (hall  be  created  and  organized, 
common  to  all  citizens,  gratuitous  with  regard  to 
thole  parts  of  tuition  indifpenfable  for  all  men,  and 
of  which  the  eftabliihment  lliall  be  gradually  diftri- 
buted  in  a proportion  combined  with  the  divillon  of 
the  kingdom. 

HEAD  II. 

Of  the  divijion  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  fate  of 
Citizens. 

I.  FRANCE  is  divided  into  eighty  three 
departments,  each  department  into  diftrifts,  each 
diftrift  into  cantons. 

II.  Thofe  are  French  citizens,  who  are  born  in 
France , of  a French  father  ; — who  having  been  born 
in  France  of  a foreign  father,  have  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  in  the  kingdom ; — who  having  been  born  in  a 
foreign  country,  of  a French  father,  have  returned  to 
fettle  in  France,  and  have  taken  the  civic  oath ; — In 
fine,  who  having  been  born  in  a foreign  country,  be- 
ing deicended  in  whatever  degree  from  a Frenchman 
or  Frenchwoman , who  have  left  their  country  from 
religious  motives,  come  to  refide  in  France , and  take 
the  civic  oath. 

III.  Thole  who  being  born  out  of  the  kingdom, 
of  foreign  parents,  refide  in  France , become  French 
citizens  after  five  years  of  continued  refidence  in  the 
kingdom  ; if,  belides,  they  have  acquired  real  pro- 
perty, or  married  a French  woman,  or  formed  a com- 
mercial eftabliihment,  and  if  they  have  taken  the 
civic  oath. 

IV.  The  Legifiative  power  may,  from  important 
confiderations,  naturalize  a foreigner,  upon  no  other 
condition,  than  that  of  retiding  in  France , and  tak- 
ing the  civic  oath. 

V.  The  civic  oath  is  : “I  fwear  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Nation,  the  Law,  and  the  King  ; and  to  main- 
tain, with  ail  my  power,  the  conftitution  decreed  by 
the  Conftituent  National  Aflembly  during  the  years 
1789,  1790,  and  1791.” 

VI.  The  right  of  French  citizen flatp  is  loft, 

1 ft.  By  naturalization  in  a foreign  country  ; 

2dly,  By  being  condemned  to  penalties  which  in- 
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volve  the  civic  degradation,  provided  the  perfon  con- 
demned be  not  reinftated  ; 

3dly,  By  a fentence  of  contumacy,  provided  the 
fentence  be  not  annulled  ; 

4thly,  By  an  initiation  into  any  foreign  order  or 
body,  which  {hall  be  fuppofed  to  require  proofs  of 
nobility. 

VII.  French  citizens  regarded  in  the  light,  of  thofe 
local  relations,  which  arife  out  of  their  alfociation  in 
cities,  and  in  certain  divifions  of  territory  in  the 
country,  form  the  Communities. 

The  legifiative  power  may  fix  the  extent  of  boun- 
dary of  each  Community. 

VIII.  The  citizens  who  compofe  each  Community, 
have  the  right  of  choofing,  according  to  the  forms 
prefcribed  by  the  law,  thofe  among  them,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  municipal  officers,  are  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  particular  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity. To  the  municipal  officers  may  be  delegated 
certain  functions  relative  to  the  general  intereft  of  the 
ftate.  . 

IX.  The  rules  which  the  municipal  officers  fhall 
be  bound  to  follow  in  the  exercife,  both  of  the  mu- 
nicipal functions,  and  of  thofe  which  (hall  be  dele- 
gated to  them  for  the  general  intereft,  fiiall  be  fixed 
by  the  laws. 

HEAD  III. 

Of  the  Public  Powers. 

I.  THE  fovereignty  is  one,  indivifible,  and 
appertains  to  the  nation  : no  fedtion  of  the  people  can 
arrogate  the  exercife  of  it. 

II.  The  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  ail  the 
powers,  cannot  exercife  them  but  by  delegation. 

The  French  conftitution  is  reprefentative ; the 
reprefentatives  are  the  legifiative  body  and  the  king. 

III.  The  legifiative  power  is  delegated  to  a Nation- 
al Aflembly,  compofed  of  temporary  reprefentatives, 
freely  chofen  by  the  people,  to  be  exercifed  by  this 
aflembly,  with  the  fandlion  of  the  king,  in  manner 
afterwards  determined. 

IV.  The  government  is  monarchical  ; the  execu- 
tive power  is  delegated  to  the  king,  to  be  exercifed 
under  his  authority,  by  minifters  and  other  refponfi- 
ble  agents,  in  manner  afterwards  determined. 

V.  The  judicial  power  is  delegated  to  judges, 
chofen  for  a time  limited  by  the  people. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Legf  alive  National  Aflembly. 

I.  THE  National  Aflembly,  forming  the 
legifiative  body,  is  permanent,  and  ccnfifts  of  one 
chamber  only. 

II.  It  {hall  be  formed  by  new  elections,  every  two 
years. 

Each  period  of  two  years  fliall  form  one  legiflature. 

4 T III.  The 
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III.  The  renewal  of  the  legislative  body  fhali  be 

anuter  of  full  right. 

IV.  The  legislative  body  fliall  not  be  diSSolved  by 
the  king. 

SECT.  I. 

Number  of  Reprefentatives. — Bafis  e/'Reprefentation. 

1.  The  number  of  reprefentatives  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  fliall  be  Seven  hundred  and  forty-five, 
on  account  of  the  eighty-three  departments,  of  which 
the  kingdom  is  compofed  ; and  independent  of  thofe 
that  may  be  granted  to  the  colonies. 

IE  The  reprefentatives  Shall  be  distributed  among 
the  eighty-three  departments,  according  to  the  three 
proportions  of  land,  of  population,  and  the  contri- 
bution direCt. 

III.  Of  the  Seven  hundred  and  forty-five  represen- 
tatives 247  are  attached  to  the  land. — Of  thel'e  each 
department  Shall  nominate  three,  except  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris , which  Shaft  nominate  only  one. 

IV.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  representatives 
are  attributed  to  the  population-  The  total  maSs  of 
the  aCSive  population  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
249  parts,  and  each  department  nominates  as  many 
of  the  deputies  as  it  contains  parts  of  the  population. 

V.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  representatives  are 
attached  to  the  contribution  direct  The  Sum  total 
of  the  direCt  contribution  of  the  kingdom  is  likewife 
divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  parts,  and 
each  department  nominates  as  many  deputies  as  it 
pays  parts  of  the  contribution. 

SECT.  H. 

Primary  Afiemblies. — Nominations/"  Electors. 

I.  IN  order  to  form  a legislative  National 
Afiembly,  the  aCSive  citizens  Shall  convene  in  primary 
afiemblies,  in  the  cities  and  cantons. 

II.  So  be  an  aClive  citizen,  it  is  neceffary, 

To  be  a Frenchman , or  to  have  become  a Frenchman  ; 

To  have  attained  25  years  complete; 

To  have  refided  in  the  city  or  canton  at  leaf!  for 
the  Space  of  one  year  : 

To.  pay  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  a direCS  con- 
tribution at  leaft  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days  la- 
bour, and  to  produce  the  acquittance. 

Not  to  be  in  a menial  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a 
fer  vant  receiving  wages  ; 

To  be  inferibed  in  the  municipality  of  the  place  of 
his  refidence  in  the  lift  of  the  national  guards ; 

To  have  taken  the  civic  oath. 

III.  Every  fix  years  the  legislative  body  Shall  fix 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum  of  the  value  of  a 
day’s  labour,  and  the  adminiftrators  of  the  depart- 
ment Shall  determine  the  rate  fpr  every  diftriCT 


IV.  None  fliall  exercife  the  rights  of  an  aCSive  ci- 
tizen in  more  than  one  place,  nor  employ  another  as 
his  fubfiitute. 

V.  Thofe  fliall  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of  an 
aCSive  citizen  who  are  in  a Slate  of  accufation.  Thofe 
who,  after  being  in  a Slate  of  failure  or  bankruptcy, 
Shall  not  produce  a general  difeharge  from  their  cre- 
ditors. 

VI.  The  primary  afiemblies  Shall  name  electors  in 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  active  citizens  refid- 
ing  in  the  city  or  canton  ; 

There  fliall  be  named  one  eleCSor  to  the  aSTembiy 
or  not,  accordingly  as  there  Shall  happen  to  be  pre- 
sent a hundred  active  citizens  ; 

There  Shall  be  named  two,  when,  there  Shall  be 
prefent  from  151  to  250,  and  So  on  in  this  propor- 
tion. 

VII.  No  man  can  be  named  elector,  if  along  with 
the  conditions  neceSSary,  in  order  to  be  an  active  citi- 
zen, he  does  not  join  that  of  paying  a contribution 
direCS  of  day’s  labour. 

S E C T.  IIE 

Electoral  Afiemblies. Nomination  of  Reprefenta-p 

fives. 

I.  TH  E electors  named  in  each  department 
Shall  convene  in  order  to  choofe  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, whole  nomination  Shall  belong  to  the  de=- 
partmenr,  and  a number  of  fubifitutes  equal  to  the. 
third  of  the -reprefentatives. 

II. '  The  reprefentatives  and  fubfritutes  Shall  be- 
thofen  by  an  abfolute  majority  of  votes. 

III.  All  active  citizens,  whatever  be  their  State, 
profeSfion,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation. 

IV.  Excepting  nevertheless,  the  ministers  and 
other  agents  of  the  executive  power,  revocable  at 
pleafure,  the  commiffioners  of  the  national  treafury, 
the  colleCSors  and  receivers  of  the  direct  contributi- 
ons, thofe  who  Superintend  the  collection  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  indirect  contributions,  and  thofe 
who,  under  whatever-  denomination,  hold  any  em- 
ploy in  the  Royal  HoufehokE; 

V.  The  exercife  of  the  municipal,  administrative, . 
and  judiciary  functions,  Shall  be  incompatible  with 
the  SunCtion  of  a representative  of  the  nation  during 
every  period  of  the  legislature. 

VJ.  The  members  of  the  legislative  body  may  be 
re-eleCted  to  the  next  legislature,  but  not  till  an  in- 
terval of  two  years. 

VII.  The  reprefentatives  named  in  the  depart- 
ments, fliall  not  be  reprefentatives  of  a particular  de- 
partment, but  of  the  whole  nation  ; and  their  free- 
dom of  opinion  cannot  be  controuled  by  any  infSruCSi- 
ons  either  of  the  primary  afiemblies,  or  of  the- 
eieCtors. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Seflion  and  Regulation  of  the  Primary  and  Electoral 
Aftemblies. 

I.  THE  Fundlions  of  the  primary  and  elec- 
toral aflemblies,  lhall  be  limited  merely  to  the  right 
of  choofing  ; as  foon  as  the  election  is  over,  they  fhall 
feparate,  and  i Hall  not  meet  again  till  they  fhall  have 
been  fummoned. 

II.  No  active  citizen  can  enter  or  vote  iu  an  aftem- 
bly,  if  he  is  armed  or  drelTed  in  an  uniform,  unlel's 
he  be  in  the  fervice,  in  which  cafe  he  may  vote  in 
uniform,  but  without  arms. 

III.  No  armed  force  can  be  introduced  in  the 
meeting,  except  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  the  affembly 
unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  actual  violence,  when  the  order 
of  the  prefident  fhall  be  fafficient  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  public  force. 

IV.  Every  two  years  there  fhall  be  drawn  up  in 
each  diftricl,  lifts  by  cantons  of  the  active  citizens, 
and  the  lift  of  each  canton  fhall  be  publifhed,  and 
polled  uptwo  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  pri- 
mary affembly. 

The  protefts  which  fhall  be  made  either  againft  the 
right  of  citizens,  named  in  the  lift,  or  on  the  part  of 
thole  who  fhall  affirm  that  they  are  unjuftly  omitted, 
fhall  be  carried  to  the  tribunals  in  order  to  be  there 
decided  upon. 

The  lift  fhall  ferve  to  regulate  the  admiffion  of  ci- 
tizens in  the  next  primary  affembly,  in  every  point 
that  fhall  have  been  afcertained  by  a fentence  pro- 
nounced before  the  fitting  of  the  affembly. 

V.  The  electoral  affemblies  have  the  right  of  veri- 
fying'the  quality  and  powers  of  thofe  who  fhall  pre- 
Tent  themfelves  there,  and  their  decisions  fhall  be 
provifionally  executed,  with  a referve  for  the  fen- 
tence of  the  legiflative  body  at  the  time  of  the  veri- 
fication of  the  powers  of  deputies. 

VI.  In  no  cafe,  and  under  no  pretext,  fhall  the 
king,  or  any  agents  named  by  him,  interfere  in  quef- 
tions  relative  to  the  regularity  of  the  convocation, 
the  fitting  of  affemblies,  the  form  of  elections,  or  the 
political  rights  of  citizens. 

S E C T.  V. 

'Meeting  of  the  Representatives  in  the  Legislative  Na- 
tional Affembly. 

I.  The  reprefentatives  fhall  convene  on  the 
ffirft  Monday  of  May , in  order  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  laft  legislature. 

II  They  fhall  form  themfelves  provifionally  under 
the  prefideRce  of  the  eldell  of  their  number,  in  order 
to  verify  the  powers  of  the  reprefentatives  prefent. 

til.  As  foon  as  thefe  fhall  be  verified,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  feventy  three  members, 
they  fhall  conltitute  themfelves  under  the  title  of  le- 
gislative National  Afferably  : they  fhall  name  a prelx- 


dent,  vice-prefldent,  and  fecrctarics,  and  enter  upon 
the  exercife  of  their  funiffions. 

IV.  During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  if 
the  number  of  reprefentatives  prefent  fall  Ihort  of 
three  hundred  and  feventy-three,  the  affembly  fhall 
not  perform  any  legislative  aft. 

They  may  iflue  an  Arret,  enjoining  abfent  mem- 
bers to  attend  their  funiftions  within  fifteen  days  at 
fartheft,  under  a penalty  of  3000  livres  if  they  do 
not  produce  an  excufe  which  fhall  be  deemed  lawful 
by  the  legislative  body. 

V.  0n  the  laft  day  of  May , whatever  be  the  num- 
ber of  members  prefent,  they  fhall  conftitute  them- 
felves a legislative  National  Affembly. 

VI.  The  reprefentatives  fhall  pronounce  in  a body, 
in  the  name  of  the  Fi-ench  people,  the  oath,  “ to  live 
free  or  die  !” 

They  fhall  then  Individually  take  the  oath  to  main- 
tain, with  all  their  power,  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  decreed  by  the  constituting  National  Af- 
fembly, during  the  years  1789,  1790,  and  1791,  to 
propofe  or  affent  to  nothing  in  the  courfe  of  the  le- 
gislature which  may  at  all  tend  to  infringe  it,  and  to 
be  in  every  ref pefl faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and 
the  king. 

VII.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  are  inviola- 
ble. They  cannot  be  examined,  accufed,  or  judged 
at  any  time  with  refpeft  to  what  they  may  have  faid, 
written,  or  performed  in  the  exercile  of  their  functi- 
ons of  reprefentatives. 

VIII.  They  may,  fer  a criminal  a£I,  be  feized  as 
guilty  of  a flagrant  crime,  or  in  virtue  of  an  order  of 
arreft,  but  notice  fhall  be  given  of  it,  without  delay, 
to  the  legiflative  body,  and  the  profecution  fhall  not 
be  continued,  till  after  the  legiflative  body  fhall  have 
decided  that  there  is  ground  of  accufation. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Royalty,  the  Regency,  and  the  Minifters. 
SEC  T.  I. 

Of  the  Royalty  and  the  King. 

I.  The  royalty  is  indivisible,  and  delegated 
hereditarily  to  the  race  on  the  throne  from  male  to 
male,  by  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual 
exclufion  of  women  and  their  defeendahts. 

Nothing  is  prejudged  on  the  effeft  of  renunciations 
in  the  race  on  the  throne. 

II.  Theperfbn  of  the  king  is  facred  and  inviolable : 
bis  only  title  is  king  of  the  French. 

III.  There  is  no  authority  in  France  ( uperior  to  that 
of  the  law.  The  king  reigns  only  by  it,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  name  of  the  iavv  that  he  can  require  obe- 
dience. 

IV.  The  king,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  or 
at  the  period  of  his  majority,  )hal'  take  to  the  nation, 
hi  the  prefence  of  the  legiflative  body,  the  oath,  “To 
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employ  all  the  power  delegated  to  him,  to  maintain  all  the  power  delegated  to  the  king,  and  of  which  the 
the  conftitution  decreed  by  the  conftituent  National  exercife  is  confided  to  him  during  the  minority  of  the 
Aflembly  in  the  years  1789,  1790,  and  1791,  and  king,  to  maintain  the  conftitution  decreed  by  the 
to  caufe  the  laws  to  be  executed.”  conftituent  National  Aflembly  in  the  years  1789, 

If  the  legiflative  body  ihail  not  be  aflembled,  the  1790,  and  1791,  and  to  caufe  the  laws  to  be  execut- 


king  fhall  caufe  a proclamation  to  be  ifl'ued,  in  which 
Ihail  be  expreiled  this  oath,  and  a promife  to  repeat 
it  as  l'oon  as  the  legiflative  body  Ihail  be  met. 

V.  If  the  king  refufe  to  take  this  oath,  after  an 
invitation  by  the  legiflative  body,  or  if,  after  taking 
it,  he  fhall  retraft,  he  Ihail  be  held  to  have  abdicated 
the  royalty. 

VI.  If  the  king  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
my, and  direct  the  forces  of  it  againft  the  nation,  or 
if  he  do  not  oppofe,  by  a formal  act,  any  fuch  enter- 
prise undertaken  in  his  name,  he  (hall  be  held  to  have 
abdicated. 

VII.  If  the  king  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  if, 
after  being  invited  by  a proclamation  of  the  legiflative 
bodv,  he  do  not  return,  he  fhall  be  held  to  have  ab- 
dicated. 

VIII.  After  abdication,  exprefs  or  legal,  the  king 
fhall  be  in  the  clafs  of  citizens,  and  may  be  accufed 
and  tried  like  them,  for  afts  pofterior  to  his  abdication. 

IX.  The  particular  effects  which  the  king  poflefles 
at  k i ceflion  to  the  throne,  are  irrevocably  united 
to  the  domain  of  the  nation  ; he  has  the  difpolition 
of  tlv.fe  which  he  acquires  on  his  own  private  ac- 

oui) t •,  if  he  has  not  oifpofed  of  them,  they  are  in 
1 *nn  r united  at  the  end  of  his  reign. 

: h>;  nation  makes  proviflon  for  the  fplendour 
• throne  by  a civil  lift, , of  which  the  legiflative 
bed-  X . . the  ium  at  the  commencement  of  each 
reian,  ' - the  whole  duration  of  that  reign. 

Xi.  1 he  kim>  fhall  appoint  an  adminiftrator  of  the 
civil  lift,  who  ihail  inftiiute  civil  fuits  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  againft  whom  perfonally  (hall  all  pro- 
fecutions  for  debts,  due  by  the  civil  lift,  be  brought, 
and  judgments  given  and  executed. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Regency. 

I.  THE  king  is  a minor  till  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen complete  ; and  during  his  minority  there  fhall 
be  a regent  of  the  kingdom. 

II.  The  regency  belongs  to  the  relation  of  the  king, 
the  next  in  degree  according  to  the  order  of  fuccel- 
fton  to  the  throne,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  27  ; 
provided  he  be  a Ft  enchman,  relident  in  the  kingdom, 
and  not  prefumptive  heir  to  any  other  crown,  and 
have  previoufly  taken  the  civic  oath. 

Women  are  excluded  from  the  regency. 

III.  The  regent  exercifes,  till  the  king’s  majority, 
all  the  funftions  of  royalty,  and  is  not  perfonally  re- 
fponfible  for  the  arils  of  his  adminiftration. 

IV.  The  regent  cannot  begin  the  exercife  of  his 
functions  till  after  taking  to  the  nation,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  legiflative  body,  an  oath,  “ To  employ 
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ed.” 

If  the  legiflative  body  is  not  aflembled,  the  regent 
fhall  caufe  a proclamation  to  be  iflued,  in  which  (hall 
be  exprefied  this  oath,  and  a promife  to  repeat  it  as- 
foon  as  the  legiflative  body  fhall  be  met. 

V.  As  long  as  the  regent  is  not  entered  on  the 
exercife  of  his  functions,  the  fanrilion  of  laws  remain 
fufpended  ; the  minifters  continue  to  perform,  under 
their  refponflbility,  all  the  arils  of  the  executive 
power. 

VI.  As  foon  as  the  regent  fhall  take  the  oath,  the 
legiflative  body  (hall  fix  his  allowance,  which  fhall 
not  be  altered  during  his  regency. 

VII.  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  confers  no  right 
over  the  perfen  of  the  minor  king. 

VIII.  The  care  of  the  minor  king  fhall  be  confided 
to  his  mother,  and  if  he  has  no  mother,  or  if  the  be 
married  again,  at  the  time  of  her  fon’s  accefiion  to  the 
throne,  or  if  fhe  marry  again  during  the  minority,  the 
care  of  him  Fhall  be  delegated  by  the  legiflative  body. 

For  the  care  of  the  minor  king,  neither  the  regent, 
nor  his  defeendants,  nor  a woman  can  be  chofen. 

IX.  In  cafe  of  the  king’s  mental  incapacity  noto- 
rioufly  admitted,  legally  proved,  and  declared  by  the 
legiflative  body,  after  three  fucceflive  deliberations 
held  monthly,  there  fhall  be  a regency,  as  long  as 
fuch  incapacity  continues. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Royal  Family. 

I.  T H E prefumptive  heir  fhall  bear  the  name 
of  prince  royal  ; 

He  cannot  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  a de- 
cree of  the  legiflative  body  and  the  king’s  confent ; 

If  he  is  gone  out  of  it,  and  if,  after  being  required 
by  a proclamation  of  the  legiflative  body,  he  do  not 
return  to  France,  he  is.  held  to  have  abdicated  the 
right  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne. 

II.  If  the  prefumptiva  heir  is  a minor,  the  relation 
of  full  age,  and  next  in  order  to  the  regency,  is  bound 
to  refide  within  the  kingdom  ; 

In  cafe  of  his  going  out  of  it,  and  not  returning  on 
the  requifition  of  the  legiflative  body,  he  fhall  be 
held  to  have  abdicated  his  right  to  the  regency. 

III.  The  mother  of  the  minor  king,  having  the 
care  of  him,  or  the  guardian  eleril,  if  they  go  out  of 
the  kingdom,  forfeit  their  charge  : 

If  the  mother  of  the  prefumptive  heir,  a minor,  go 
out  of  the  kingdom,  fhe  cannot,  even  after  her  re- 
turn, have  the  care  of  her  minor  fon,  become  king, 
but  by  a decree  of  the  legiflative  body. 

IV.  The  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  king 
are  fubjeril  only  to  the  laws  common  to  all  citizens. 
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V.  A law  fhall  be  made  to  regulate  the  education 
of  the  minor  king,  and  that  of  the  minor  heir  pre- 
emptive. 

VI.  No  real  appanage  (in  land)  fhall  be  granted  to 
the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  younger  Tons  of  the  king  fhall  receive,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  or  on  their  marriage,  an  annuity, 
the  amount  of  which  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  legiflative 
body,  and  which  fhall  terminate  with  the  extinction 
of  their  male  heirs. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  Minifters. 

I.  To  the  king  alone  belongs  the  choice  and  revo- 
cation of  minifters. 

II.  No  order  of  the  king  can  be  executed,  if  it  be 
not  figned  by  him,  and  counter-figned  by  the  minifter 
or  comptroller  of  the  department. 

III.  The  minifters  are  refponfible  for  all  the  of- 

fences committed  by  them  againft  the  national  fafety 
and  the  conftitution- for  every  attack  on  indivi- 

dual property  and  liberty — for  every  abufe  of  the 
money  allotted  for  the  expences  of  their  department. 

IV.  In  no  cafe  can  the  written  or  verbal  order  of  a 
king  fhelter  a minifter  from  refponfibility. 

V.  The  minifters  are  bound  to  prefent  every  year 
to  the  legiflative  body,  at  the  opening  of  the  feflion, 
the  amount  of  the  expences  of  their  department,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  employment  of  the  fums  def- 
tined  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  mention  the  abufes 
which  may  have  crept  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
government. 

VI.  No  minifter,  in  or  out  of  place,  can  be  crimi- 
nally profecuted  for  any  tranfadion  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  without  a decree  of  the  legiflative  body. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Fxercfe  of  the  Legiflative  Power. 
SECT.  I. 

Powers  and  Functions  of  the  Legiflative  National 
Afiembly. 

I.  T H E conftitution  delegates  exclufively  to 
the  legiflative  body,  the  powers  and  functions  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Topropofeand  decree  laws:  The  king  can  only 
invite  the  legiflative  body  to  take  an  object  into  con- 
fid  erat  ion. 

2.  To  fix  the  public  expences. 

3.  To  eftablifh  the  public  contributions,  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  them,  the  amount  of  each  fort, 
and  the  mode  of  collection. 

4.  To  make  the  diftribution  of  them  among  the  fe- 
\eral  departments  of  the  kingdom,  to  watch  over  the 
application,  and  to  demand  an  account  of  it. 
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5.  To  decree  the  creation  or  fuppreffion  of  public 
offices. 

6.  To  determine  the  quality,  the  impreffion,  and 
the  denomination  of  money. 

7.  To  permit  or  prohibit  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign troops  into  the  French  territories,  and  of  foreign 
naval  forces  into  the  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

8.  To  vote  annually,  on  the  king’s  propofition,  the 
number  of  men  and  fhips,  of  which  the  fea  and  land 
forces  fhall  be  compofed  ; the  pay  and  the  number  of 
each  rank;  the  rules  of  admiffion  and  promotion; 
the  forms  of  enrolment  and  difcharge  ; the  forma- 
tion of  naval  equipments;  the  admiffion  of  foreign 
troops,  or  naval  forces  into  the  French  fervice,  and 
the  penfions  to  troops  on  being  difbanded. 

9.  To  regulate  the  adminiftration  and  the  alienation 
of  the  national  domains. 

to.  To  profecute  before  the  high  national  court, 
the  minifters  and  principal  agents  of  the  executive 
power,  on  their  refponfibility. 

To  accufe  and  profecute,  before  the  fame  court, 
thole  who  fhall  be  charged  with  any  offence  or  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  general  fafety  of  the  fiate  or  the 
conftitution. 

11.  To  eftablifh  the  rules  according  to  which 
marks  of  honour  or  decorations  merely  perfonal,  fhall 
be  granted  to  thole  who  have  done  fervices  to  the 
ftate. 

1 2.  The  legiflative  body  has  the  foie  right  of  decree- 
ing pofthumous  honours  to  the  memory  of  great  men. 

II.  War  cannot  be  refolved  on  but  by  a decree  of 
the  National  Afiembly,  palled  on  the  formal  and  ne- 
cefiary  propofition  of  the  king,  and  fanCtioned  by 
him  : 

In  cafe  of  hoftiiities,  imminent  or  commenced,  of 
an  ally  to  be  fupported,  or  a right  to  be  maintained 
by  force  of  arms,  the  king  fhall  give  notification 
without  delay  to  the  legiflative  body,  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  reafons  : 

If  the  legiflative  body  decide  that  war  ought  not 
to  be  made,  the  king  fhall  inftantly  take  meafures  to 
prevent  or  put  a flop  to  hoftiiities,  the  minifters  be- 
ing refponfible  for  all  delays  : 

If  the  legiflative  body  find  that  the  hoftiiities  com- 
menced are  a culpable  aggreffion  on  the  part  of  minif- 
ters, or  any  other  agent  of  the  executive  power,  the 
author  of  the  aggreffion  fhall  be  profecuted  crimi- 
nally : 

During  the  whole  ccurfe  of  war,  the  legiflative 
body  may  require  the  k:ng  to  negociate  peace,  and 
the  king  is  bound  to  yield  to  this  requifition  : 

On  the  immediate  conclufion  of  war,  the  legiflative 
body  fhall  fix  the  time  within  which  the  troops,  le- 
vied above  the  peace  eftablifh ment,  fhall  be  difcharg- 
ed,  and  the  army  reduced  to  its  ordinary  eftablifh- 
ment. 

III.  It  belongs  to  the  legiflative  body  to  ratify  trea- 
ties of  peace,  alliance  and  commerce  ; and  no  treaty 
fhall  have  effeCt  but  by  this  ratification. 
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IV.  The  legiflative  body  has  the  right  of  deter- 
mining die  place  of  its  fittings,  of  continuing  them  as 

..s  they  fliall  think  neceiiary,  and  of  adjourning  : 
at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  if  it  Knot  fitting, 
it  fball  he  boon  1 to  meet  without  delay  : 

It  has  the  right  of  police  , in  the.  place  of  it  fitting, 
and  to  fnch  extent  around  it  as  frail  be  determined  : 

It  ha-  •'he  r ght  of  difeipline  over  its  members  ; 
but  u an  pronounce  no  heavier  punifhment  than  cen- 
ivre4  prref  for  eight  d iys,«r  imprisonment  for  three  : 

!>  : ..  . the  right  ofdifpofing  for  its  fafety,  and  there- 
fnect  that  is  due  to  it,  of  the  forces,  which  fball  be  efbi- 
blifhed  by  its  confent,  in  the  city  where  it  ihall  hold  .its 
fittings. 

V.  The  exectitive  power  cannot  march,  or  quarter, 
or  fiation,  any  troops  of  the  line,  within  thirty  thou- 
sand toifes  of  the  legiflative  body,  except  on  the  re- 
quiiltion,  or  by  the  authority  of  that  body. 

SECT.  IE 

Holding  of  the  Sittings , and  Form  of  '•  Deliberating, 

I.  THE  deliberations  of  the  legiflative  body 
■ fli all  be  public,  and  the  minutes  of  the  lutings  lhall 
be  printed. 

II.  The  legiflative  body,  may,  however,  an  any 
occafion,  form  itfelf  into  a general  committee  : Fifty 
members  Ihall  have  a right  .to  demand  it. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  general  committee, 
the  afliftants  ihall  retire,  the  chair  of  the  prelident 
{hall  be  vacant,  order  ihall  be  maintained  by  the  vice 
prelident : 

The  decree  cannot  be  paffed,  except  in  a public 
fitting. 

III.  No  legiflative  aft  can  .be  debated  and  decreed, 
except  in  the  following  form  : 

IV.  The  plan  of  a decree  Ihall  be  read  thrice,  at 
three  intervals,  the.  fhorteft  of  which  cannot  be  lefs 
than  eight  days : 

V.  The  difcuillon  fliall  be  open  after  every  read- 
ing ; neverthelefs,  after  the  firft  or  Second  reading, 
the  legiflative  body  may  declare  that  there  is  reafon 
for  adjournment,  or  that  there  is  no  room  for  delibe- 
ration ; — in  this  laft  cafe,  the  plan  of  a decree  may 
be  introduced  again  in  the  Same  feafon  : 

VI.  After  the  third  reading,  the  prefident  fliall 
be  bound  to  propofe  to  their  deliberation  ; and  the 
legiflative  bo.dy  fliall  decide  whether  they  are  quali- 
fied to  pafs  a definitive  decree,  or  .would  rather  choofe 
to  poftpone  their  decifion,  in  order  to  gather  more 
ample  information  on  the  fubjeft  : 

VII.  The  legiflative  body  cannot  deliberate,  if  the 
.Sitting  do  not  conflft  of  at  leaf!;  two  hundred  mem- 
-bers  ; and  no  other  decree  fliall  be  made,  except  by 

the  abfolute  majority  of  votes ; 

VIII.  No  plan  of  a law  which,  after  having  been 
Submitted  to  difeuflion,  fliall  have  been  rejefted  after 
the  third  reading,  can  again  be  introduced  the  fame 
feflion  : 

IX.  The  preamble  of  every  definitive  decree  fliall 


announce,  iff,  The  dates  of  tliofe  three  fittings,  at 
which  the  plan  of  the  decree  was  read  ; 2d,  The  de- 
cree by  which  it  (hall  have  been  appointed  after  the 
third  reading  to  decide  definitively  : 

X.  'She  king  (half  refufe  his  fanftion  to  the  decrees 
whofe-pr  earn  hie  Snail  not  atteft  the  obfervnnce  of  the 

■ above  forms  •,  if  any  of  thole  decrees  be  Sanctioned, 
the  min  liters. /hall  neither  put  to  it  the  Seal,  nor  pro- 
mulgate it,  and  their  refponiib.Iity  in  this  refpect  ihall 
continue  fix  years  : 

XI.  Excepting  from  thofe  regulations,  decrees  re- 
cognized, and  declared  urgent  by  -a  previous  delibe- 
ration of  the  legiflative  body  ; but  they  may  be  modi- 
fied, or  revoked,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  feflion. 

SECT.  III. 

'Of  the  Royal  Sanction. 

I.  THE  decrees  of  the  legiflative  body  are 
prefented  to  the  King,  who  may  refufe  them  his  af- 

■ Sent. 

II.  In  the  cafe  of  a refufal  of  the  royal  aflent,  that 
refufal  is  only  fufpenfive.  When  the  two  following 
Legiflatures  Shall  iuccefiively  prefent  the  Same  decree 
in  the  Same  terms  in  which  it  was  originally  conceived, 
the  king  fliall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  fanftion. 

III.  The  aflent  of  the  king  is  exprefi'ed  to  each  de- 
cree, by  the  following  formula,  figned  by  the  king  : 
The  King  confents,  and  will  caufe  it  to  be  executed. 

The  fufpenfive  refufal  is  thus  exprefi'ed  : The  King 
will  examine. 

IV.  The  king  is  bound  to  exprefs  his  aflent  or  re- 
fufal to  each  decree  within  two  months  after  it  (hall 
have  been  prefented  ; after  that  period,  his  Silence  is 
deemed  a refufal. 

V.  No  decree  to  which  the  King  has  refufed  his 
aflent  can  be  prefented  to  him  by  the  Kegiflature. 

VI.  The  Legiflative  body  cannot  infert  in  decrees 
relative  to  the  eftablifliment  or  continuation  of  im- 
pofts,  any  regulation  foreign  to  that  fubjeft,  nor  pre- 
fent, at  the  fame  time,  for  fanftion,  other  decrees  as 
infeparable. 

VII.  The  decrees  fanftioned  by  the  King,  and 
thofe  which  have  been  prefented  to  him  by  three 
fucceflive  Legiflatures  alone  have  the  force,  and  bear 
the  name  and  title  of  Laws. 

VIII.  Exempting  however  from  fanftion  thofe  afts 
of  the  Legiflative  Body,  which  relate  to  its  Conftitu- 
tion,  as  a deliberating  Afl'embly  ; 

Its  interior  Police  ; 

The  . verification  of  the  powers  of  the  Members  pre- 
fent ; 

The  injunftions  to  abfent  Members  ; 

The  Convocation  of  the  Primary  Aflemblies  in  cafe 
of  delay  ; 

The  exercife  of  Conftitutional  Superintendance 
over  the  Adminiftrators  •, 

Queflions  of  eligibility  or  the  validity  of  eleftions  i 

Exempting  like  wife  from  fanftion,  afts  relative  to 

the 
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the  refponfibility  of  Minifters;  and  all  decrees  im- 
porting that  there  is  ground  of  accufatioa. 

SEC  T.  rv. 

Connexion  of  the  Legiflative  Body  luifh  the  King. 

I.  WHEN  the  Legillative  Body  is  defini- 
tively conftituted,  it  (hall  fend  a deputation  to  inform 
the  King.  The  King  may  every  year  open  the  feffion, 
and  propofe  the  objects,  which,  during  its  continu- 
ance, he  thinks  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration  ; 
this  form,  however,  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  the  activity  of  the  Legiflative  Body. 

II.  When  the  Legiflative  Body  wifhes  to  adjourn 
longer  than  fifteen  days,  it  is  bound  to  inform  the 
King,  by  3 Deputation,  at  leaf!  eight  days  previous 
to  the  adjournment- 

ill.  Eight  days,  at  leaf!,  before  the  end  of  each 
feffion,  the  Legiflative  Body  fhall  femba  Deputation 
to  the  King,  to  announce  to  him  the  day  on  which 
it  propofes  to  terminate  its  fittings : the  King  may 
come  in  order  to  clofe  the  fefiion. 

IV.  If  the  king  find  it  of  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  that  the  feffion  be  continued,  or 
that  the  adjournment  be  put  off;  or  take  place  only 
for  a fhorter  time,  he  may  fend  a mefiage  to  this  ef- 
feft,  on  which  the  Legiflative  Body  is  bound  to  de- 
liberate. 

V.  The  King  fhall  convoke  the  Legiflative  Body* 
during  the  interval  of  its  feffion,  as  often  as  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  State  fhall  appear  to  him  to  require  it,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  cafes  which  the-Legiflative  Body  fhall 
have  forefeen  and  determined  previous  to  their  ad- 
journment. 

VI.  Whenever  the  King  fhall  vifit  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  he  fhill  be  received, 
and  conducted  back  by  a deputation  ; he  cannot  be 
accompanied  into  the  inner  part  of  the  hall  by  any 
except  minifters. 

VII.  The  Rrefident  can  in  no  cafe  form  part  of  a 
deputation- 

VIII.  The  Legiflative  Body- fhall  ceafe  to  be  a deli- 
berating body*  while  the  King  fhall  be  prefent. 

IX.  The  a£Is  of  correfpondence  of  the  King  with 
the  Legiflative  Body,  fhall  be  always  count erfigneci 
by  a Minifter. 

X.  The  Minifters  of  the  King,  fhall  have  admiffion 
into  the  Legiflative.  National  Aflembly — they  fhail 
have  a particular  place  ; they  fhall  be-  heard  on  all  the 
fubjetts  on  which  they  demand  a hearing,  and  as 
often  as  they  fhall  be  called  upon  to  give  explanations. 

The-  French* Confitutlcn , 

G H.A.PT  E R IV. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  the  Executive  Power. 

I.  T H E fupreme  executive  power  refides 
♦xduffiely  in  the  hands  of  the  king  : 
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The  king  is  the  fupreme  head  ' of  the  general  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  kingdom;  the  care  of  watching 
over  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  tranquil- 
lity is  entrufted  in  him  : 

The  king  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  land  and  fea- 
forces : 

To  the  king  is  delegated  the  care  of  watching  over 
the  exterior  lecurity  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  main- 
taining its  rights  and  poffeffions. 

II.  The  king  names  ambaffiadors,  and  the  other 
agents  of  political  negociatrons  ; 

Hebeftows  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets,  and 
the  ranks  of  marfhal  of  France  and  admiral  ; 

He  names  two-thirds  of  the  rear-admirals,  one- 
half  of  the  lieutenant-generals,  camp-marfhals,  cap- 
tains of  fhips,  and  colonels  of  the  national  gendar- 
merie-; 

He  names  a third  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  a fix-th  of  the  lieutenants  of  fhips  : 

The  whole  in  conformity  to  the  laws  with  refpecc 
to  promotion. 

Lie  appoints  in  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the  ma- 
rine, the  directors,  the  comptrollers,  the  treafurers 
or  the  arfenals,  the  matters  of  the  works,  the  under- 
mafters  of  civil  buildings,  half  of  the  maflers  of  admi- 
niftration, and  of  the  under-mafters  of  conftruc- 
tion  ; 

He  appoints  the  commiflaries  of  the  tribunals  ; 

He  appoints  the  commiffioners  of  the  national- 
treafury,  and  the  fuperintendants  in  chief  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  contributions  rfidireft  ; 

He  fuperintends  the  coinage  of  money,  and  ap- 
points the  officers  entrufted  with  this  fuperinten- 
dance  in  the  general  commiffion  and  the  mints. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  is  ftruck  on  all  the  coinage 
of  the  kingdom. 

III.  The  king  orders  letters  patents,  brevets,  and1" 
commiffions  to  be  delivered  to  all  the  public  officers 
that  ought  to  receive  them. 

The  king  orders  a lift  of  penfions,  and  gratificati- 
on to  be  made  out  for  the  purpole  of  being  repre 
fented  to-ahe  legiflative  body  each  feffion. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Promulgation  of  Laws, 

I.  The  executive  power  is  entrufted  with  order-*- 
mg  the  feal  of  ft  it  e to  be  pat  to  laws,  and  caufing 
them  to  be  promulgated. 

II.  Two  copies  of  each  law  fhall  be  made,  both 
figned  by  the  king,  counterfigned  by  the  minifter  of 
juftice,  and  fealed  with  the  leal  of  ftate  ; 

The  one  fhall  be- depolited  in  the  archives  of  the 
feal,  and  the  other  fhall  be  fent  to  the  archives  of  the 
legiflative  body- 

III.  The  promulgation  of  laws  fhall  be  in  thefe 
terms  : 

“•N.  (the  king’s  name)  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
theconftitutional  law  of  the  ftate,  king  of  the  French , 
to  all  prefent  and  to  come,  greeting.  The  National 

Aflembly 
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AlTembly  has  decreed,  and  we  will  and  ordain  as  fol- 
lows : 

[Here  a literal  copy  of  the  decree  fliall  be  inferted 
without  any  variation.] 

“ We  command  and  ordain  to  all  adminiftrative 
bodies  and  courts  of  juftice,  to  caufe  thefe  prefents  to 
be  tranfcribed  on  their  regiliers,  read,  publiflied,  and 
pofted  up  in  their  departments  and  reipedtive  places 
of  refort,  and  executed  as  a law  of  the  realm  ; in  wit- 
nefs  of  which  we  have  ligned  thefe  prefents,  to  which 
we  have  caufed  the  leal  of  the  (fate  to  be  put.” 

IV.  If  the  king  is  a minor,  laws,  proclamations, 
and  other  adts  proceeding  from  the  royal  authority 
during  the  regency,  {hall  be  conceived  in  thefe 
terms  : 

“ N.  (the  name  of  the  regent)  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  name  of  N.  (the  king’s  name)  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  conftitutional  law  of  the 
llate,king  of  the  French,”  See. 

V.  The  executive  power  is  bound  to  fend  the  laws 
to  the  adminiftrative  bodies  and  courts  of  juftice,  to 
fee  that  they  are  fo  fent,  and  to  anfwer  for  it  to  the 
legiflative  body. 

VI.  The  executive  power  cannot  make  any  law, 
not  even  proviiional,  but  merely  proclamations,  con- 
formable to  the  laws,  to  ordain  or  enforce  the  exe- 
cution. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Interior  Adminiftratiom 

I.  There  is  in  each  department  a fuperior 
adminiftration,  and  in  each  diftridt  a iubordinate  ad- 
miniftration. 

II.  The  adminiftrators  have  no  character  of  repre- 
fentation  ; 

They  are  agents  chofen  for  a time  by  the  people, 
toexercife,  under  their  fuperintendance  and  the, au- 
thority of  the  law,  the  adminiftrative  functions. 

III.  They  can  afifume  no  authority  over  judicial 
proceedings,  or  over  military  difpolitions  and  opera- 
tions. 

IV.  It  belongs  to  the  legiflative  power  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  the  rules  of  their  functions. 

V.  The  king  has  the  right  of  annulling  fuch  afts 
of  the  adminiftrators  of  departments  as  are  contrary 
to  the  law,  or  the  orders  tranfmitted  to  them  : 

He  may,  in  cafe  of  obftinate  difobedience,  or  of 
their  endangering,  by  their  adts,  the  fafety  or  peace 
of  the  public,  fufpend  them  from  their  functions. 

VI.  The  adminiftrators  of  department  have  alfo 
the  richt  of  annulling  the  adts  of  fub-adminiftra- 
tors  of  diftridt,  contrary  to  the  laws  or  decrees 
of  adminiftrators  of  department,  or  to  the  orders 
which  the  latter  fliall  have  given  or  tranfmitted. — 
They  may  likewife,  in  cafe  of  an  obftinate  difobedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  fub-adminiftrators,  or  if  the 
latter  endanger  by  their  adts,  the  public  fafety  or  tran- 


quillity, fufpend  them  from  their  fundlions,  with  the 
reierve  of  informing  the  king,  who  may  remove  or 
confirm  the  fufpenlion. 

VII.  The  king,  if  the  adminiftrators  of  depart- 
ment {hall  not  ufe  the  power  which  is  delegated  to 
them  in  the  article  above,  may  directly  annul  the  acts 
of  fub-adminiftrators,  and  fufpend  them  in  the  fame 
cafes. 

VIII.  Whenever  the  king  ftia.ll  pronounce  £>r  con- 
firm the  fufpenlion  of  adminiftrators,  or  fub-admini- 
ftrators, he  fliall  inform  the  legiflative  body  : 

This  body  may  either  remove  or  confirm  the  fuf- 
penfion,  or  even  diflolve  the  culpable  adminiftration  ; 
and,  if  there  is  ground,  remit  all  the  adminiftrators, 
or  lome  of  them,  to  the  criminal  tribunals,  or  en- 
force againft  them  the  decree  of  accufation. 

SECT.  III. 

0/  Exterior  Connexions. 

I.  The  king  alone  can  interfere  in  foreign  po- 
! litical  connexions,  condudt  negociation?,  make  prepa- 
rations for  war  proportioned  to  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  diftribute  the  land  and  fea  forces  as  he 
{hall  judge  mod  fuitable,  and  regulate  their  direction 
in  cafe  of  war. 

II.  Every  declaration  of  war  fliall  be  made  in  thefe 
terms  : By  the  king  of  the  French  in  the  name  of  the 
nation. 

III.  It  belongs  to  the  king  to  refolveand  fign  with 
all  foreign  powers  all  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and 
commerce,  and  other  conventions,  which  he  fliall 
judge  necefl'ary  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  with  a 
referve  for  the  ratification  of  the  legiflative  body. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Judicial  Power. 

I.  The  judicial  power  can  in  no  cafe  be  ex- 
ercifed  either  by  the  legiflative  body  or  the  king 

II.  Juftice  fliall  be  gratuitoufly  rendered  by  judges 
chofen  for  a time  by  the  people,  infiituted  by  letters 
patent  of  the  king,  and  who  cannot  be  depofed,  ex- 
cept from  a forfeiture  duly  judged,  or  fufpended., 
except  from  an  accufation  admitted. 

III.  The  tribunals  cannot  either  interfere  in  the 
exercife  of  the  iegifiative  power,  or  fufpend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  or  undertake  the  adminiftrative 
functions,  or  cite  before  them  the  adminiftrators  on 
account  of  their  fundlions. 

IV.  No  citizens  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  judges, 
whom  the  law  afligns  to  them  by  any  commiffion, 
or  by  any  other  attributions  or  evocations  than  thofe 
which  are  determined  by  the  laws. 

V.  The  orders  iftued  for  executing  the  judgments 
of  the  tribunals  {hall  be  conceived  in  thele  terms  : 

“ N.  (tire 
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« N.  (the  name  of  the  king)  by  the  grace  of  God, 
^nd  by  the  conftitutional  law  of  the  ftate,  king  of  the 
French , to  all  prefent  and  to  come,  Greeting  : the  tri- 
bunal of has  pafied  the  following  judg- 

ment : 

[Here  lhall  follow  a copy  of  the  judgment.] 

“ We  charge  and  enjoin  all  officers  upon  the  pre- 
fent demand,  to  put  the  fame  judgment  into  execu- 
tion, to  our  commiffioners  of  the  tribunals  to  enforce 
the  fame,  and  to  all  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
the  public  force  to  be  affifting  with  their  force,  when 
it  lhall  be  legally  required  : In  witnefs  of  which,  the 
prefent  judgment  has  been  fealed  and  figned  by  the 
prelldent  of  the  tribunal,  and  by  the  regifter.” 

VI.  There  lliall  be  one  or  more  judges  of  peace 
In  the  cantons  and  in  the  cities.  The  number  lhall 
be  determined  by  thelegillative  power. 

VII.  It  belongs  to  the  legiflative  power  to  regulate 
the  diftrifts  of  tribunals,  and  the  number  of  judges, 
of  which  each  tribunal  lhall  be  compofed. 

VIII.  In  criminal  matters,  no  citizen  can  be  judged, 
except  on  an  accufation  received  by  jurors,  or  decreed 
by  the  legiflative  body  in  the  cafes  in  which  it  be- 
longs to  it  to  profecute  the  accufation  : 

After  the  accufation  lliall  be  admitted,  the  fa£t 
lhall  be  examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors  : 

The  accufer  lhall  have  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
twenty  : 

The  jurors  who  declare  the  fact,  lhall  not  be  fewer 
than  twelve. 

The  application  of  the  law  lliall  be  made  by  all 
the  judges : 

The  procefs  lhall  be  public  : 

No  man  acquitted  by  a legal  jury,  can  be  appre- 
hended or  accufed  on  account  of  the  fame  faff. 

IX.  For  the  whole  kingdom  there  lliall  be  one 
tribunal  of  appeal,  eftablilhed  near  the  legiflative  bo- 
fly.  Its  functions  lliall  be  to  pronounce, 

On  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  the  tribunals  ; 

On  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  one  tribunal  to 
another,  on  lawful  caul'e  of  fufpicion  ; 

On  the  regulations  of  judges,  and  exceptions  to  a 
whole  tribunal. 

X.  The  tribunal  of  appeal  can  never  enter  into 
an  original  examination  of  a cafe,  but  after  annulling 
a judgment  in  a procefs,  in  which  the  forms  have 
been  violated,  or  which  lhall  contain  an  exprefs  con- 
travention of  law,  it  lhall  refer  the  merits  of  the  cafe 
to  the  tribunal  that  ought  to  take  cognizance  of 
them. 

XI.  When  after  two  appeals,  the  judgment  of  the 
third  tribunal  lhall  be  queftioned  in  the  fame  way  as 
that  of  the  former  two,  the  cafe  lhall  not  be  carried 
•again  to  the  tribunal  of  appeal,  without  being  firll 
fubmitted  to  the  legiflative  body,  which  lliall  pafs  a 
decree  declaratory  of  the  law,  to  which  the  tribunal 
of  appeal  lhall  be  bound  to  conform. 

XII.  The  tribunal  of  appeal  lliall  be  bound  to  fend 
every  year  to  the  bar  of  the  legiflative  body,  a depu- 
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.tation  of  eight  of  its  members,  to  prefent  a ftatement 
of  the  judgments  given,  with  an  abftraft  of  the  cafe 
annexed  to  each,  and  the  text  of  the  law,  which  was 
the  ground  of  decifion. 

XIII.  A high  national  court,  compofed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  and  high  jurors,  lliall 
take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  minifters,  and  the 
principal  agents  of  the  executive  power,  and  of 
crimes  which  attack  the  general  lafety  of  the  ftate, 
when  the  legiflative  body  fhall  pafs  a decree  of  accu- 
fation : 

It  lliall  not  aflemble  but  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  legiflative  body. 

XIV.  The  functions  of  the  king’s  commiffioners 
in  the  tribunals  lliall  be,  to  require  the  obfervance  of 
the  laws  in  the  judgments  to  be  given,  and  to  caufe 
them  to  be  executed  after  they  are  palled  : 

They  lliall  not  be  public  accufers ; but  they  lliall 
be  heard  on  all  accufations,  and  lliall  require,  during 
procefs,  regularity  of  forms,  and  before  judgment  the 
application  of  the  law. 

XV.  The  king’s  commiffioners  in  the  tribunals 
lhall  reprefent  to  the  director  of  the  jury,  either  offi- 
cially, or  according  to  orders  given  them  by  the  king  : 

Offences  againll  the  individual  liberty  of  citizen?, 
again  ft  the  free  circulation  of  provifions,  and  the 
collections  of  contributions  ; 

Offences  by  which  the  execution  of  orders  given 
by  the  king  in  the  exercife  of  the  functions  delegated 
to  him,  fhall  be  difturbed  or  impeded  ; and  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  execution  of  judgments,  and  all  execu- 
tive aCts  proceeding  from  eftablilhed  powers. 

XVI.  The  minifter  of  juftice  lhall  reprefent  to 
the  tribunal  of  appeal,  by  means  of  the  king’s  com- 
miffioner,  the  aCts  by  which  the  judges  have  exceed- 
ed their  jurifdiCtion  : 

The  tribunal  lhall  annul  thefe  aCts,  and  if  they 
give  ground  for  forfeiture,  the  faCt  lliall  be  repre- 
fented  to  the  legiflative  body,  which  lhall  pafs  the  de- 
cree of  accufation,  and  refer  the  parties  informed 
againft  to  the  high  national  court. 

HEAD  IV. 

Of  the  Public  Force. 

I.  The  public  force  is  inftituted  to  defend  the  ftate 
againft  external  enemies ; and  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  execution  of  the  laws. 

II.  It  is  compofed  of  the  land  and  fea  force  ; — of 
the  troop  fpecially  deftined  for  home  fervice ; — and 
fubftdiarily  of  the  aCIive  citizens  and  their  children  ol 
age  to  bear  arms,  regiftered  in  the  roll  of  National 
Guards. 

III.  The  National  Guards  do  not  form  a military 
body,  or  an  inftitution  in  the  ftate;  they  are  the  ci- 
tizens themfelves  called  to  aflift  the  public  force. 

IV.  The  citizens  can  never  embody  themfelves, 
or  act  as  National  Guards,  but  by  virtue  of  a requi- 
fltion,  or  a legal  authority. 
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They  are  fubjeft  in  this  quality  to  an  organization, 
to  be  determined  by  the  law  : 

They  {hall  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  whole  kingdom 
bv  onlv  one  form  of  difcipline,  and  one  uniform  : 

Diftinftions  of  rank  and  fubordiuation  fubfift  only 
relative  to  the  fervice,  and  during  its  contiauance. 

VI.  Officers  are  chofen  for  a time,  and  cannot 
again  be  chofen,,  till  after  a certain  interval  of  fer- 
vice. 

None  fhall  command  the  National  Guard  of  more 
than  one  diftrift. 

VII.  All  the  parts  of  the  public  force  employed 
for  the  fafety  of  the  hate  from  foreign  enemies,  are 
under  the  command  of  the  king. 

VIII.  No  body  or  detachment  of  troops  of  the 
line  can  aft  in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out a legal  order. 

IX.  No  agent  of  the  public  force  can  be  in  the 
houfe  of  a citizen,  if  it  is  not  in  order  to  execute  the 
inftruftions  of  police  and  of  juftice,  or  in  cafes  for- 
mally provided  for  by  the  law. 

X.  The  requifnion  of  the  public  force  in  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  civil  offi- 
cers, according  to  the  regulations  provided  by  the  le- 


never  employ  its  forces  againft  the  liberty  of  any 
people. 

The  conftitution  no  longer  admits  the  Droit  d’Au- 
baine. 

Foreigners,  whether  fettled  in  France  or  not,  in- 
herit the  property  of  their  parents,  whether  foreign- 
ers or  Frenchmen  They  can  contraft,  acquire,  and 
receive  property  fituated  in  France r anddifpofe  of  it, 
as  well  as  any  French  citizen,  in  every  mode  autho- 
rized by  the  laws. 

Foreigners  in  France  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  crimi- 
nal laws  and  regulations  of  police  as  French  citizens  : 
Their  perfons,  effefts,  induftry,  and  religion,  are 
equally  protefted  by  the  law. 

French  colonies  and  polTeihons  in  A ft  a,  Africa , and 
America , are  not  included  in  the  prefent  conftitu- 
tion. 

None  of  the  powers  inftituted  by  the  conftitution 
have  a right  to  change  it  in  its  form,  or  in  its  parts. 

The  conftitutional  National  Aft'embly  commits  the 
depofit  to  the  fidelity  of  the  legiflalive  body,  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  judges,  to  the  vigilance  of  fathers 
of  families,  to  wives  and  to  mothers,  to  the  attach- 
ment of  young  citizens,  to  the  courage  of  all  French- 


gifiative  power. 

XI.  When  any  department  is  in  a ftate  of  commo- 
tion, the  king  fhall  ifihe,  fubjeft  to  the  rcfponfibility 
of  minifters,  the  neceflary  orders  for  the  execution 
of  laws,  and  the  re-eftablilhment  of  order;  but  with 
the  referve  of  informing  the  legiflative  body,  if  it  is 
aflembPd,  and  of  convoking  it  if  it  be  not  fitting. 

XII.  The  public  force  is  efientially  obedient  ; no 
perfon  in  arms  can  deliberate. 

HEAD  V. 

Of  Public  Contributions. 

I.  Public  contributions  fhall  be  debated  and  fixed 
every  year  by  the  legiflative  body,  and  cannot  conti- 
nue in  force  longer  than  the  lafi  day  of  the  follow- 
ing feflion,  if  they  are  not  exprefsly  renewed. 

II.  The  funds  neceflary  to  the  difeharge  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  civil  lift,  can 
under  no  pretext  be  refufed  or  fufpended. 

III.  The  adminiftrators  of  department,  and  fub- 
adminiftrators,  can  neither  eftablifh  any  public  con- 
tribution, nor  make  any  diftribution  beyond  the  time 
and  the  fums  fixed  by  the  legiflative  body,  nor  deli- 
berate, or  permit,  without  being  authorized  by  it, 
any  local  loan  to  be  charged  to  the  citizens  of  the  de- 
partment. 

IV.  The  executive  power  direfts  and  fuperintends 
the  colleftion  and  paying  in  of  contributions,  and 
gives  the  neceflary  orders  for  this  efieft. 

HEAD  VL 

Of  lie  Connexion  cj  lie  French  Nation  -with  Foreign 
Nation. 

The  French  ration  renounces  the  undertaking  of 
sny  war  with  a view  of  making  conquefts,  and  will 


With  refpeft  to  the  laws  made  by  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  which  are  not  included  in  the  aft  of  confti- 
tution,  and  thofe  anterior  laws  which  it  has  not  al- 
tered, they  fhall  be  obferved,  fo  long  as  they  fhall 
not  be  revoked  or  modified  by  the  legiflative  power. 

Signed,  the  members  of  the  committees  of  con- 
ftitution  and  revifion. 

Target,  Talleyrand, 

Briois-Baumez,  Pericord, 

Thou ret,‘  ' Demeunier, 

Adrien  Du-Port,  Rabaut, 

Bar  nave,  Emmanuel  Sieycs, 

Le  Chapelier,  Petition, 

Alexander  Lameth,  Buzot. 

The  king  having  thus  acceded  to  the  wifhes  of  the 
people  by  his  acceptation  of  the  conftitution  ; his 
flight  and  all  which  had  pafied  in  the  palaces  of  Ver- 
failles  and  the  Thuilleries,  was,  for  the  prdent,  ccn- 
fidered  as  buried  in  oblivion  ; and  the  aflembly  con- 
tinued to  make  fuch  arrangements  for  the  internal 
and  external  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  .neceflity 
of  circumftances  indicated. 

The  firft  of  any  importance  was  to  difpatch  eom- 
miflioners  to  Avignon,  which  city  and  its  dependen- 
cies had  for  feme  months  been  a prey  to  bloody  and 
violent  commotions,  all  the  furious  bigots  of  the 
kingdom  feeming  to  have  fixed  on  that  devoted  city 
and  the  reft  of  the  Pope’s  territory  in  Fiance,  as  a 
theatre  to  aft  their  abominations  upon.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  diftrifts,  had  for  feme  years  previous 
to  the  revolution  borne  with  impatience  the  papal 
government,  and  the  miierable  ftate  they  were  now 
in,  made  them  eagerly  wifh  for  any  change  as  prefera- 
ble to  the  vvretchedncfs  they  fufTcred,  Imprefled 
with  this  opinion,  they  demanded  from  the  commjf- 
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fibners  that  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaijftn  fhould  eflential  is,  the  payment  of  th?  contributions  efta- 
be  unalienably  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  blilhed  by  our  reprefentatives.  It  is  for  the  obier- 
The  commillioners  on  their  return  to  the  aflembly  vance  of  engagements,  which  national  honour  lias 
reported  their  requifition,  on  which  a decree  was  rendered  (acred,  for  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
pafied  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  “ That  the  ter-  fcate,  for  its  external  fecuritv  ; it  is  for  the  (lability 
rifories  of  Avignon  and  Comtat  Venaijfm  fhall  in  fu-  of  the  conflitution  itfelf  that  1 remind  you  of  this 
ture  form  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.”  indifpenfable  duty. 

The  remainder  of  the  month  of  September  was  “ Citizens  armed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  law; 
Tpent  in  a variety  of  regulations  preparatory  to  the  National  Guards,  never  forget  that  it  is  to  protect 
ditTolution  of  this  National  Conftituent  Affembiv,  and  the  fafety  of  perfons  and  property,  the  cohesion  of 


the  meeting  of  a New  National  Legiflative  Aflembly 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  firft:  day  of  Offober.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  30th  of  September , the  President 
announced  from  his  chair,  “ That  the  Conftituent 
“ National  AlTembly  is  at  an  end,  and  will  lit  no 
“ longer !” 

Two  days  before  the  diflolution  of  the  Conftituent 

Affembly,  the  king  publifhed  the  following  pro- 
clamation. 

LOUIS. 

Bv  the  Grace  of  God,  and  by  the  Conftitutional 
law  of  the  State,  King  of  the  French , 

To  all  Citizens — Greeting  : 

« I have  accepted  the  Conftitution  ; I will  ufe  all 
my  endeavours  to  maintain  it,  and  caufe  it  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

“ The  Revolution  is  completed.  It  is  time  that 
the  eftablifhment  ol  order  Ihould  give  to  the  con- 
ftitution the  fupport  which  is  ftill  more  neceflary  ; 
it  is  time  to  fix  the  opinion  of  Europe  on  the  deltiny 
of  France , and  to  Ihew  that  the  French  are  worthy 
to  be  free. 

“ But  my  vigilance  and  my  cares  ought  ftill  to  be 
feconded  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  friends  of 
their  country,  and  of  liberty  ; it  is  by  fubmiffion  to 
the  laws,  it  is  by  abjuring  the  fpirit  of  party,  and  all 
the  paffions  which  accompany  it ; it  is  by  a happy 
union  of  fentiments,  of  wilhes,  and  of  endeavours, 
that  the  conftitution  will  be  confirmed,  and  that  the 
nation  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  it  fe- 
et ares. 

« Let  every  idea  of  intolerance  then  be  abandon- 
ed for  ever;  let  the  ralh  defire  of  independence  no 
longer  be  confounded  with  the  love  of  liberty  ; let 
thofe  pernicious  qualifications,  with  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  inflame  the  people,  be  irrevocably  ba- 
nifhed  ; let  religious  opinions  no  longer  be  a fource 
of  perfecution  and  animofity  ; let  all  who  oblerve 
the  laws  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  form  of  worlhip 
to  which  they  are  attached  ; and  let  no  party  give 
offence  to  thofe  who  may  follow  opinions  different 
from  their  own  motives  of  confcience : But  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  Ihun  thefe  excefies  to  which  you 
might  be  carried  by  a fpirit  of  violence  ; you  muft 
likewife  fulfil  the  obligations  which  are  impofed  by 
the  public  intereft  : One  of  the  firft,  one  of  themoft 


public  contributions,  the  circulation  of  grain  and  pro- 
vifions,  that  the  arms  which  you  bear  have  been  de- 
livered into  your  hands  ; it  belongs  to  you  to  feel  that 
jufticeand  mutual  utility  demand,  that,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fame  empire,  abundance  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  aid  of  indigence  ; and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  force  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  commerce,  as  the  means  of  remedying  the  intem- 
perance of  feafons,  correcting  the  inequality  of  har- 
veft,  uniting  together  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  eftablifhing  a community  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  their  foil  and  induftry. 

“ And  you,  whom  the  people  have  chofen  to 
watch  over  their  interefts  ; you  alfo,  on  whom  they 
have  conferred  the  formidable  power  of  determining 
on  the  property,  the  honour,  and  the  life  of  citizens  : 
you  whom  they  have  inftituted  to  adjuft  their  dif- 
ferences, members  of  the  different  adminiftrative 
bodies,  judges  of  tribunals,  judges  of  peace,  I re- 
commend to  you  to  be  impreffed  with  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  your  fumftions;  fulfil  them  with  zeal, 
with  courage,  with  impartiality;  labour  with  me  to 
reftore  peace,  and  the  government  of  laws  ; and  by 
thus  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  the  nation,  pre- 
pare for  the  return  of  thofe  wllofe  abfence  has 
only  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  diforder  and  vio- 
lence. 

“ And  all  you  who  from  different  motives  have 
quitted  your  country,  your  king  invites  you  to  yield 
to  the  public  wifh  and  the  national  intereft.  Return 
with  confidence  under  the  fecurity  of  the  law ; and 
this  honourable  return,  at  the  moment  when  the 
conftitution  is  definitively  fettled,  will  render  more 
ealy,  and  more  expeditious,  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
order  and  tranquillity. 

“ And  you  French  people,  a nation  illuftrious 
for  fo  many  ages,  fhow  yourfelves  magnanimous  and 
generous  at  the  moment  when  your  liberty  is  con- 
firmed ; refume  your  happy  character  , let  your  mo- 
deration and  wifdom  revive  among  you  the  fecurity 
which  the  difturbances  of  the  revolution  had  banifh* 
ed;  and  let  your  king  henceforth  enjoy  without  in- 
quietude, and  without  moleftation,  thofe  teftimonies 
of  attachment  and  fidelity  which  can  alone  fecure  his 
happinefs. 

“ Done  at  Paris,  the  28th  of  September,  1791. 

(Signed)  “ LOUIS. 

(and  underneath)  “ De  Lessart.” 

The  firft  bulinefs  of  importance  that  came  before 
the  new  Legiflative  Aflembly  was,  the  anfwers  given 
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by  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe  to  whom  the  king  had 
communicated  his  acceptation  of  the  -conftitution  : 
they  were  in  fubftance  as  follow  : 

From  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces. — 
Thanks  for  the  communication,  expreflions  of  af- 
fection and  refpe<St  to  the  kingTs  perfon,  and  pro- 
fefflons  of  general  amity  towards  the  French  na- 
tion. 

From  the  Emperor  of  Germany — An  acknowledgment 
of  the  national  flag  of  France;  profeflions  of  per- 
fonal  affeCtion  to  the  king  and  his  family,  hopes 
that  the  ftep  taken  by  the  king  may  anfwer  his  ex- 
pectations, and  that  the  differences  between  him 
and  the  princes  may  ceafe,  fo  as  to  obviate  a ne- 
ceffity  to  take  ferious  precautions  againft  their  re- 
turn. 

From  the  king  of  Spain. — A doubt  that  the  notifi- 
cation of  his  molt  Chriftian  majefty,  has  been  that 
of  a free  agent  in  a phyfical  and  moral  fenfe  ; 
and  that  until  he  was  convinced  the  king  was  at 
liberty,  he  would  return  no  anfwer  to  the  notifi- 
cation ; but  an  affurance  at  the  fame  time  that 
his  Catholic  majefty  did  not  mean  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  of  France. 

From  the  kin^  of  England. — A declaration  of  per- 
fonal  affeChon  for  the  king  and  his  family,  and 
amity  to  his  fubjeCls. 

The  king  of  Sweden. — Not  looking  upon  the  king  of 
France  as  at  liberty,  refufed  to  receive  the  notifi- 
cation, and  ordered  the  French  charge  d’affairs  to 
quit  Stockholm  without  taking  leave. 

The  republic  of  Geneva — declared,  that  they  fhould 
always  rank  among  their  own  advantages,  what- 
ever could  produce  to  the  king  the  greateft  plea- 
fure,  and  to  the  French  nation  the  greateft  prof- 
perity. 

The  king  of  PruJJia. — A profeffion  of  perfonal 
friendfhip  to  the  king. 

The  EleClor  of  Saxony — Profeflions  of  amity  to  the 
king  and  the  Fi  ench  nation. 

The  king  of  Sardinia — Profeflions  of  afteCtion  to  the 
king  and  his  family. 

The  king  of  Poland — receives  the  communication 
with  pleafurc,  and  withes-  that  he  by  whom  kings 
reign,  and  legiflators  decree  juftice,  may  preferve 
by  his  Almighty  power,  the  king  of  France  and 
the  whole  French  nation. 

The  grand  duke  of  Tufcany — Profeflions  of  amity  to 
the  king  and  the  nation. 

The  eleCtor  of  Mentz  refufed  to  receive  the  notifi- 
cation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  firft  of  OBober , the  New 
Deputies  who  had  affembled  in  the  hall,  formed  them- 
felves  into  an  affembly,  and  loud  applaufes  were  heard 
upon  their  taking  their  feats. 

M.  Camus,  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  legiflative 
body,  in  conformity  to  the  decree  of  the  1 7 th  of  June , 
called  over  the  names  of  the  new  legiflators,  whereby 
it  appeared  that  there  were  434  deputies  prefent. 

In  conformity  to  the  above-cited  decree,  which 


likewife  ftates,  that,  at  the  inftallation  of  each  af- 
fembly,  the  oldeft  member  fliall  officiate  as  prefident,. 
thofe  deputies  whofeages  exceeded  68,  were  requeft- 
ed  to  approach  the  prefident’s  chair.  Many  candi- 
dates for  the  honour  immediately  appearing,  it  was 
conferred  on  M.  Pathaux,  deputy  from  the  depart- 
ment of  la  Cote  d’Gr,  aged  69. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  firft  prefident  of  the  fe- 
cond  legiflature,  the  applaufes  were  repeated.  After 
calling  the  affembly  to  order,  the  prefident  obferved, 
that,  according  to  law,  the  two  youngeft  members 
fhould  aCfc  as  fecretaries.  The  age  at  which  a perfon 
becomes  eligible  to  be  defied,  a deputy  being  twenty- 
five  years,  he  delired  that  thofe  members  who  had 

not  attained  their  26th  year,  would  come  forward. 

Accordingly  a number  of  deputies  having  prefented 
themfelves,  M.  Voifard,  deputy  from  the  department 
of  Doubs,  aged  25  years  and  fix  months,  and  M.  Du- 
moflard,  deputy  from  the  department  of  Ifere,  aged> 
25  years  and  nine  months,  being  the  two  youngeft, 
took  upon  themfelves  the  office  of  fecretaries. 

The  arrival  of  the  king  being  announced,  he  was- 
introduced  to  the  affembly,  attended  by  his  minifters, 
and  appeared  as  cheerful  as  ever.  His  reception  was 
in  every  point  the  fame  as  on  the  30th  of  September , 
with  which  he  feemed  vifibly  pleafed.  He  addreffed 
the  affembly  in  the  following  words : 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ Affembled  by  virtue  of  the  conftitution,  to  exer- 
cife  the  powers  which  it  delegates  to  you,  you  will 
undoubtedly  confider  as  among  your  firft  duties,  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  government ; to  confirm 
public  credit ; to  add,  if  poflible,  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  engagements  of  the  nation  ; to  fhew  that  liberty, 
and  peace  are  compatible  ; and,  finally,  to  attach  the 
people  to  their  new  laws,  by  convincing  them  that 
thofe  laws  are  for  their  good. 

“ Your  experience  of  the  effects- of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  the  feveral  departments  from  which  you 
come,  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  what  may  be  yet 
wanting  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  make  it  eafy 
for  you  to  devife  the  moft  proper  means  of  giving  the 
neceffary  force  and  activity  to  the  adminiftration. 

“ For  my  own  part,  called  by  the  conftitution  to 
examine,  as  firft  reprefentative  of  the  people,  and 
for  their  intereft,  the  laws  prefented  for  my  fanClion, 
and  charged  with  cauling  them  to  be  executed,  it  is 
alfo  my  duty  to  propofe  to  you  fuck  objeCts  as  I think 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  courfe  of 
your  feffion. 

“ You  will  fee  the  propriety  of  fixing  your  im- 
mediate attention  on  the  ftate  of  the  finances,  and  you 
will  feel  the  importance  of  eftablifhing  an  equilibrium 
between  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure,  of  accele- 
rating the  affeffment  and  the  collection  of  taxes,  of  in- 
troducing an  invariable  order  into  all  parts  of  this 
vaft 'adminiftration,  and  thus  providing  at  once  for 
the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and  the  relief  of  the  people. 

“ The  civil  laws  will  alfo  demand  your  care, 
which  you  will  have  to  render  conformable  to  the 

principles 
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principles  of  the  conftitution.  You  will  alfo  have  to 
Amplify  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  courts  of  law,  and 
render  the  attainment  of  juftice  more  eafy  and  more 
prompt. 

“ You  will  perceive  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  a 
fvftem  of  national  education,  and  of  giving  a folid 
bafts  to  public  fpirit.  You  will  encourage  commerce 
and  induftrv,  the  progrefs  of  which  has  fo  great  an 
influence  on  the  agriculture  and  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom ; and  you  will  endeavour  to  make  perma- 
:nt  difpofitions  for  affording  work  and  relief  to  the 
indigent. 

“ T fliall  make  known  my  firm  defire  for  the  re- 
euabUflunenjt  of  order  and  difcipline  in  the  army  ; and 
• {hall  neglefl  no  means  that  may  contribute  to  re- 
time confidence  among  all  who  compofe  it,  and  to 
put  it  into  a condition  to  fecure  the  defence  of  the 
realm.  If  the  laws  in  this  refpecl  are  infufficient,  I 
fhall  make  known  to  you  the  meafures  that  feem  to 
me  to  be  proper,  and  you  will  decide  upon  them. 

“ 1 fliall  in  the  fame  manner  communicate  my  fen- 
timents  refpefting  the  navy,  that  important  part  of 
the  public  force,  deftined  to  protect  trade  and  the  co- 
lonies. 

“ We  fhall  not,  I hope,  be  troubled  with  any  at- 
tack from  abroad. — I have  taken  from  the  moment 
that  I accepted  the  conftitution,  and  I ftill  continue 
to  take,  the  fteps  that  appear  to  me  moft  proper,  to 
fix  the  opinion  of  foreign  powers  in  our  favour,  and 
to  maintain  with  them  the  good  intelligence  and  har- 
mony that  ought  to  fecure  to  us  the  continuance  of 
peace.  I expert  the  beft  effects  from  them  ; but  this 
expectation  does  not  prevent  me  from  purfuing,  with 
activity,  thofe  meafures  cf  precaution,  which  pru- 
dence ought  to  dictate. 

“ Gentlemen,  in  order  that  your  important  la- 
bours and  your  zeal  may  produce  the  effeCts  expeCted 
from  them,  it  is  neceffary  that  conftant  harmony  and 
unalterable  confidence  fhould  reign  between  the  le- 
giflative  body  and  the  king.  The  enemies  of  our  re- 
pofe  are  but  too  ftudious  to  difunite  us,  the  love  of 
our  country  muft  therefore  rally  U3,  and  the  public 
intereft  render  us  infeparable  — Thus  the  public  force 
will  be  exerted  without  obflruCtion,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  will  not  be  harafled  by  vain  alarms,  the  property 
and  the  religion  of  every  man  will  be  equally  protect- 
ed, and  no  pretext  will  be  left  for  2ny  perfon  to  live 
at  a diftance  from  a country  where  the  laws  are  in  vi- 
gour, and  men’s  rights  refpeCted. 

“ It  is  on  this  great  bafts  of  order  that  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  conftitution,  the  fuccefs  of  your  labours, 
the  fafety  of  the  empire,  the  fource  of  all  kinds  of 
profperity  muft  depend.  It  is.  to  this,  gentlemen, 
that  we  all  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts  in  this  mo- 
ment with  the  utmoft  poflible  vigour  ; and  this  is  the 
object  that  I recommend  the  t mit  particularly  to  your 
zeal,  and  to  your  patriotifm.” 

The  Frefident’s  Ar.fv?ei  > 

“ Sire, 

“ Your  prefer.ce  in  the  midfl  of  us  is  a new  en- 
gagement, jyhich  you  take  towards  the  country,  It 
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is  right  that- we  fhould  forger  the  confounded  powers. 
A conftitution  is  eftablifhed,  and  with  it  the  liberty 
of  Frenchmen.  You  ought  to  cherifn  it  as  a citizen — • 
as  King  you  ought  to  maintain  and  defend  it.  In- 
ftead  of  violating,  it  afcertains  your  power — it  has 
given  you  as  friends  all  thofe  who  formerly  called 
themfelves  only  your  fubjeCts.  You  have  reafon  to- 
be  beloved  by  Frenchmen. — You  fa;d  fo,  Sire,  fome 
days  ago  in  this  temple  of  the  country,  and  we  alfo 
have  reafon  to  love  you.  The  conftitution  has  made 
you  the  firft  monarch  in  the  world.  Your  love  for 
it  places  your  maj.efty  in  the  rank  of  the  moft  favour- 
ed kings,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  will  make  you 
the  moft  happy.  May  our  mutual  union  make  us 
fpeedily  feel  its  happy  influence — purify  Iegiflation, 
re-confirm  public  credit,  overthrow  anarchy.  Such 
is  our  duty ; fuch  are  our  wifhes  ; fuch  are  yours. 
Sire.  Such  are  our  hopes,  and  the  benedictions  of 
Frenchmen  will  be  our  reward.” 

The  king  went  out  In  the  fame  manner  that  he  en- 
tered, amidft  the  moft  vehement  exclamations  of 
Vive  Le  Roi. 

On  the  motion-of  M.  le  Croix,  the  fpeecl.es  of  the- 
king  and  prefident  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Deputies  to  this  Aflembly  were,  in  ge- 
neral, of  democratic  principles,  great  talents,  and  ex- 
tenfive  views  ; from  this  period,  France  rapidly  acce- 
lerated to  its  prefent  republican  form  of  government. 

The  firfb act  of  the  New  Legiflative  Aflembly  was 
expreffive  of  their  adherence  to  the  new  conftitution. 
This  Angular  formulary,  in  all  its  parts,  perhaps 
without  a parallel  in  hiflorv,  deferves  to  be  introduced 
in  a narrative  of  the  events  of  this  moft  interefting- 
period. 

On  Tuefday  the  4th,  the  Aflembly  decreed,  that 
u Commiflioners  fhould  be  fent  to  bring  the  conftitu- 
“ tional  code  ; that  they  fhould  be  feleCted  from. 
“ among  the  oldefl  of  the  Legiflative  Body ; that 
“ every  one  lhould  be  {landing  and  uncovered,  at  the 
“ appearance  of  the  Sacred  Book  •,  that,  lafllv,  on 
“ taking  the  oath  individually, -the  members  (inftead 
of  confining  themfelves  as  had  been  preferibed  by 
the  conflituting  aflembly,  to  Amply  pronouncing  the 
words  “ I fvvear  it”)  “ fhould  each  pronounce  the 
“ whole  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  conflitution. — - 
“ Immediately  after  this  decifion,  the  officer,  who 
“ had  accompanied  the  commiflioners  to  the  ar- 
“ chives,  entered  the  hall,  and  faid  1 Gentlemen, 

‘ I announce  to  the  aflembly  the  national  conftitution 
‘ code.’  At  thefe  words,  all  the  members  rofe  in 
their  places,  and  continued  for  feveral  minutes  {land- 
ing and  uncovered;  after  this,  the  Prefident  and  mem- 
bers each  repeated  at  the  tribune  the  oath  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  conftitution.  It  was  then  decreed,  that 
a deputation  of  twenty-four  members  fhould  be  fent 
to  the  king,  to  inform  him,  that  the  Legiflative  Na- 
tional Aflembly  was  definitively  conftituted,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  day  was  terminated  by  a decree,  that 
thanks  fhould  be  given  to  the  citizens  who  had  been 
members  of  the  conflituting  aflembly,  for  the  fervices 
t reJidered 
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rendered  to  the  nation  by  then-  labours.  The  fpeech 
of  M.  Ceruth,  on  moving  the1  j :!.  nks  exhibits  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  that  fervid  an  l forcible  elocu- 
tion which  has  fo  eminently  diftinguiihed  the  orations 
delivered  in  the  Aftembly,  ft  1 our  hundred  and 
“ ninety-two  deputies,”  laid  IVl  Ceruth,  “ have  laid 
“ their  hands  on  the  gofpel  of  the  conftitution,  and 
“ have  fwqrn  to  maintain  it  till  their  laft  moment.” 

“ What  Senate  of  Rome — what  Britjb  Par- 

liament — what  American  Congrefs  has  performed 
“ fuch  great  things  in  fo  fhort  a fpace  of  time,  as 
“ the  Conftituent  AiTembly  ? Three  years  have  de- 
“ ftroyed  fourteen  ages  of  abufe,  and  have  prepared 
“ thirty,  forty,  fifty,  perhaps  an  hundred  ages  of 
“ happinefs.  In  proportion  as  thefe  ages  advance 
“ upon  the  French  nation,  how  will  the  names  of 
“ their  authors  be  aggrandized  ?” 

The  apparent  harmony,  and  mutual  refpeft  be- 
tween the  legiilati ve  and  executive  powers  which 
marked  the  laid  adds  of  the  Conftituent  Aftembly,  was 
interrupted  by  the  King’s  refufal  to  receive  the  De- 
putation from  the  National  Aftembly  ; this  refufal, 
grounded  on  fome  flight  point  of  etiquette,  univer- 
sally agitated  the  public  mind,  and  the  majority  of 
the  National  AiTembly,  in  a moment  of  democratic 
enthufiafm,  palTed  ibme  decrees,  that  were  regarded 
as  ftrong  omens  of  hoftility,  the  fubftance  of  thefe 
obnoxious  decrees,  which  tended  to  difmantle  the 
King  of  his  regal  trappings  were,  c<  that  Louis  XVI. 
“ when  he  vifited  the  AiTembly,  lliould  be  feated  in 
“ a plain  chair,  not  a chair  of  ftate,  that  he  fhould 
“ not  be  addrefled  by  the  appellations  of  ‘ Sire’  and 
« Majefty*  but  merely  with  the  title  of  * King  of  the 
“ French , See.” 

On  the  7th  of  QRober  the  King  came  to  the  Aftem- 
bly,  and  delivered  a fpeech  which  for  the  prefent, 
reldored  harmony,  fallacious,  and  foon  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  a fucceffion  of  events,  fubveriive  of  regal 
authority  in  France. 

T he  firft  important  bufinefs  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  new  Legiflature,  was  the  following 
Proteft  of  the  exiled  Princes. 

Frotejl  of  ihe  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  againf 
the  Acceptance  of  the  French  Conftitution. 

I T is  in  vain  that  an  unfortunate  monarch, 
always  captive,  though  free  in  appearance,  has  con- 
fented  to  the  ruin  of  his  faithful  fubjedts,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  monarchy,  by  accepting  the  pretended  confti- 
tution of  the  empire  •,  it  is  in  vain  that  he  has  figned 
his  degradation : this  fainftion  which  the  King  has 
given  in  faff  to  a monftrous  code,  is  really  no  ianfti- 
on  in  right.  And  who  can  be  perfuaded  of  the  le- 
gality of  fuch  an  aflent,  while  every  thing  proclaims 
the  contrary  P 

Can  a prince  left  alone  amidft  ufurpers,  furround- 
ed  with  the  wrecks  of  his  own  throne,  encompaffed 
by  fears  and  menaces,  befet  by  intrigue,  have  free- 


dom  of  choice  ? and  without  freedom  of  choice,  i» 
not  every  confent  null  ? 

Freedom  confifts  in  being  able  fo  c’noofe  without 
danger,  and  without  fear,  it  cannot  exift  without 
this  condition  *,  and  confent  is  null  when  refufal  would 
hazard  the  fafety  and  property  of  him  who  gives  it. 
If  the  K ing  had  refufed  fo  accept  the  conftitu-tion,  he 
would  have  been  deprived  of  the  crown,  fo  had  the 
ulurping  Aftembly  decreed  ; and  in  rejeffing  with  dif- 
dain  a degraded  crown,  and  prefented  by  a feditious 
Aftembly,  was  the  King  mafter  of  the  choice  of  his 
afylum ; and  would  he  not  have  expofed  his  perfon, 
and  all  that  was  {Till  more  dear  to  him,  to  outrage, 
and  his  faithful  fubjefls  to  profeription,  to  murder, 
and  to  conflagration  ? 

Without  doubt,  had  Louis  XVI.  entertained  the 
hope  of  dying  at  leaft  with  glory,  if  his  blood  could 
have  faved  France , the  inheritor  of  the  virtues  of 
Henry  IV.  would  have  difplayed  his  courage.  Forced 
to  obtain  his  inheritance  by  conqueft,  he  would,  like 
him,  have  been  the  victor  and  the  father  of  his  fub- 
jefts  ; and  like  him,  would  have  compelled  them  to 
become  happy.  But  what  can  courage  do  without 
fupport ! Henry  had  an  army  : and  Louis  alone,  a be- 
trayed, abandoned  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, without  troops,  without  auxiliaries,  forced  even 
to  regret  the  happy  obfeurity  of  the  meaneft  of  his 
fubjedts,  in  the  midft  of  an  importunate  crowd,  who 
ferved  rather  to  befiege  than  defend  him,  found  not 
even  one  friend  to  (hare  his  forrows  and  wipe  away 
his  tears. 

The  King  then  could  form  no  other  determination 
than  that  which  he  adopted,  without  hazarding  the 
lofs  of  his  crown,  and  perhaps  of  his  life.  His  de- 
gradation, and  even  his  death,  would  have  been  an 
ufelefs  facrifice  to  honour ; it  would  have  coft  France 
long  and  fruitlels  remorfe,  but  could  not  have  fav- 
ed it. 

The  King  then  was  not  free,  his  famftion  is  there- 
fore null,  and  in  this  cafe  to  difobey  illufory  orders  is 
to  give  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  courageous  proof  of 
obedience  and  fidelity  ; it  is  to  ferve  the  real  mo- 
narch, it  is  to  ferve  God  and  our  country. 

Scarcely  could  this  pretended  aflent  be  credited,  if 
the  King  had  proclaimed  it  amidft  his  family,  fur- 
rounded  with  his  antient  and  faithful  fervants,  with 
all  his  military  houfehold — in  fine,  with  all  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  former  power.  Then  the  royal  aflent, 
tho’  the  occalion  of  fo  much  ruin,  would  neverthe- 
ldfs  have  been  recognized  as  juft,  at  leaft  reputed 
free  ; — then  we  might  have  condemned  the  error  of 
the  prince,  but  fhould  not  have  wept  over  his  chains  ; 
then  the  fact  would  have  been  inconteftible,  we  could 
only  have  diTputed  the  right. 

In  fadl,  even  if  the  King  enjoyed  full  poflefllon  of 
his  liberty,  would  he  have  had  the  right  to  fanflion 
laws  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom ? Could  he,  from  a miftaken  generofity,  and  in 
the  expedition  of  a deceitful  calm,  have  facrificed 
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along  with  himfelf,  his  family,  his  fucceffors,  the 
true  happinefs  of  the  people,  generations  prefent  and 
to  comet1  Could  he  give  a valid  approbation  to  the 
pretended  conftitution  which  has  occafioned  fo  many 
misfortunes.'1 — Poffeffor  for  life  of  the  throne  which 
he  received  from  his  anceftors,  could  the  King  in 
alienating  his  primordial  rights — destroy  the  confti- 
tutive  balls  on  which  it  is  founded  ? — Born  defender 
of  the  religion  of  the  ftate,  could  he  confent  to  what 
tends  to  its  ruin,  and  abandon  its  mimfters  to  wretch- 
ednefs  and  difgrace  ? Bound  to  adminifter  juft  ice  to 
his  fubjecb,  could  he  renounce  the  function,  effenti- 
tially  royal — of  caufing  it  to  be  adminiftered  by  tri- 
bunals legally  conftituted,  and  of  fuperintending  him- 
felf  the  adminiftration  ? Protestor  of  the  rights  of 
all  the  orders,  and  of  the  pofleflions  of  individuals, 
Could  he  fanftion  the  invafion  of  the  one,  and  vio- 
lation of  the  other  ? Father  of  his  people,  could  he 
abandon  them  to  diforder  and  anarchy  ? In  fine, 
could  he  highly  approve  what  reafon  and  juftice  con- 
demn, and  eternize  the  misfortunes  of  France  ? 

And  what  is  this  conftitution,  which  they  pretend 
to  give  us,  except  a monfter  deftrudtive  of  laws  hu- 
man and  divine  ; a work  of  offence  and  iniquity ; 
null  from  the  vice  of  the  convocation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Affembly  ftylirg  themfelves  conftituting  ; 
null  from  the  combination  of  the  deliberating  body, 
a combination  iubverfive  of  the  firft  balls  of  the  Hate, 
the  diftinftion  of  orders  ; null  from  the  principles 
which  it  eftabhfhes,  fince  they  overturn  the  throne 
and  altar,  and  tend  to  replunge  men  in  barbarifm  by 
appearing  to  bring  them  back  to  nature  ; null  from 
its  confequences,  dreadful  confequences  of  which  ex- 
perience already  prefents  a too  faithful  catalogue  in 
the  diforder  of  the  finances,  in  the  fcarcity  of  money, 
in  the  ftagnation  of  commerce,  in  the  want  of  difci- 
pline  among  the  troops,  in  the  inactivity  of  the  tri- 
bunals, the  filence  of  the  laws,  the  tyranny  of  the 
factious*  and  the  oppreffion  of  the  rich  ; in  one 
word,  in  the  triumph  of  licentioufnefs  over  true 
liberty  ? 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  accumulate  reafoning;  truth 
Is  too  ftriking  ; and  faffs  already  fpeak  fo  loudly,  that 
the  confequence  cannot  be  denied  without  a fpecies 
of  felf-deception. 

The  King  then  had  no  right  to  fanftion  fuch  a 
conftitution,  of  which  his  fanftion,  already  null  by 
the  defeft  of  freedom,  is  null  likewife  by  the  defeat 
of  right. 

Ah ! when  victorious  over  the  Gauls,  the  fir  ft 
Franks,  affembled  in  the  Camp  de  Marst  raifed  Pha- 
ramond  on  the  fhield  ; when  their  warlike  voices  ex- 
claimed— Reign  over  us,  and  let  your  defcendants 
reign  over  us,  and  let  your  defcendants  reign  over 
our  children — they  were  far  from  forefeeing,  that  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  ages  a generation  would  come, 
whofe  mad  net's  would  defiroy  the  work  of  wifdom, 
and  of  valour  ! When  Philip  the  Fair,  reviving  the 
rights  of  the  people  that  had  been  difregarded  under 
indolent  monarch?,  luuimoned  the  Hates  general,  the 


deputies  of  the  third  eftate,  and  placed  them  along 
with  the  peers  of  his  realm,  he  did  not  fufpeft  that 
one  day  this  ungrateful  order  would  overturn  the 
two  others,  would  deck  ambitious  tribunes  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  fupreme  power,  and  leave  only  the  phan- 
tom of  a King  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne. 

No,  it  lhall  not  be  fo  : — No,  the  French  monarchy 
fhall  not  peri fh , and  fince  motives  which  it  is  impoft 
fible  for  us  to  perceive,  but  which  can  originate  only 
from  the  violence  and  conftraint,  which  by  being  dif- 
guifed,  are  only  more  cruel,  force  Louis  XVI.  to 
iubferibe  an  acceptance  which  his  heart  rejeCts, 
which  his  own  intereft  and  that  of  his  people  con- 
demn, and  which  his  duty  as  King  exprefsly  prohi- 
bits : 

We  proteft  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that 
in  the  mod  folemn  manner  againft:  this  illufive  act, 
and  all  that  may  follow  from  it — we  have  Ihewn  that 
it  is  null  of  itfelf,  null  by  defect  of  liberty,  null  from 
the  radical  vice  of  all  the  operations  of  the  ufurping 
affembly,  which  not  being"  an  affembly  of  the  ftates 
general,  is  nothing. — We  are  fupported  by  the  rights 
of  the  whole  nation,  in  rejecting  decrees  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  their  wifhes,  expreffed  by  the  unani- 
mous tenour  of  inftruftions  to  their  representative ; 
and  we  difavow,  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  thole 
treacherous  mandataries,  who,  in  violating  their  or- 
ders and  departing  from  the  million  entrufted  to 
them  ceafed  to  be  its  reprefentatives.  We  will  main- 
tain what  is  evident,  that  having  afted  contrary  to 
their  title,  they  have  a£ted  without  power,  and  what 
they  could  not  legally  do  cannot  be  validly  accepted. 

We  proteft  for  the  King,  and  in  his  name,  againft 
what  can  only  bear  its  falfe  impreffion. — His  voice 
being  ftifled  by  oppreffion,  we  will  be  its  neceffary 
organs ; and  we  exprefs  liis  real  fentiments  as  they 
exift  in  the  oath  of  his  accellion  to  the  throne,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  a£tions  of  his  whole  life,  as 
they  have  been  difplayed  in  the  declaration  which  he 
made  at  tliefirft  moment  that  he  believed  him felf  free. 
He  neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  any  other,  and  his 
will  exifts  only  in  thofe  afts  where  it  breathes  freely. 

We  proteft  for  the  people,  who,  in  their  delirium 
cannot  perceive  how  deftruftive  this  phantom  of  a 
new  conftitution  which  is  made  to  dazzle  their  eyes, 
and  before  which  they  are  vainly  made  to  fwear,  muff 
become  to  them.  When  thefe  people,  neither  know- 
ing their  lawful  chief,  nor  their  deareft  interefis,  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  mifguided  to  their  deftruftion  ; 
when  blinded  by  deceitful  promifes,  they  fee  not  thofe 
who  excite  them  to  deftroy  the  pledges  of  their  own 
fecurity,  the  fupporter.'  of  their  repofe,  the  principles 
of  their  fubfiftence,  and  all  h ' ties  of  their  civil  affe- 
ctation, it  becomes  neceffary  t > claim  for  them  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  all  thefe,  it  becomes  neceffary  to 
fave  them  from  their  own  f enzy. 

We  proteft  for  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  which 
is  attacked  in  its  dogmas  and  worfhip,  as  well  as  its 
minifters,  and  in  order  to  ftipply  the  monarch’s  want 
of  power  at  prefent  to  difeharge,  in  his  own  perfon, 
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his  duties  as  eldeFi  Ibn  of  the  church,  we  aflume  in 
his  name  the  defence  of  its  right-,  we  oppofe  'thofe 
invafions  of  its  property  which  tend  to  degrade  it ; 
we  rife  with  indignation  againfl  a£ls  which  menace 
the  kingdom  with  the  horrors  of  fcliifm  ; and  we 
loudly  profefs  our  unalterable  attachment  to  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  rules  admitted  in  the  ft  ate,  the  obfervance 
of  which  he  has  fworn  to  maintain. 

We  proteft,  for  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
monarchy  from  which  the  King  is  not  permitted  to 
depart ; which  the  nation  itielf  has  declared  to  be  in- 
violable ; and  which  would  be  totally  reverfed  by  de- 
crees which  abolifh  royalty  itfelf,  by  fuppreffing  all 
the  intermediate  ranks  ; by  thofe  which  deprived 
monarchy  of  the  functions  mod:  efiential  to  monar- 
chical government. 

In  fine,  we  proteft  in  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  in  the  name  of  eternal  juftice,  for  all 
•orders  of  the  ftate,  and  for  all  Frenchmen. 

This  proteft,  figned  along  with  us  by  all  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  who  are  connected  with  us,  is  common 
to  all  the  houfe  of  Bourbon , on  whom  their  eventual 
rights  to  the  crown  impofe  the  duty  of  defending  the 
auguft  depollt. 

(Signed) 

Louis  Staniftaus  Xavier, 

Charles  Philippe, 

L.  Jofeph  de  Bourbon , 

Louis  Henri  Jos.  de  Bourhon , 

L.  A.  H.  de  Bourbon. 

Coblentz , October  8,  1791. 

On  this  proteft  the  Aflembly  palled  the  following 
decree : 

Decree  of  the  National  Aflembly. 

THE  National  Aflembly,  confidering  that 
the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  a minor,  and 
that  Louis-Jofeph-Staniflaus  Xavier,  French  Prince, 
the  firft  in  order  to  the  regency,  is  abfent  from  the 
kingdom, 

In  execution  of  the  fecond  article  of  the  third  fec- 
tion  of  the  French  conftitution,  requires  Louis-Jo- 
feph-Staniflaus  Xavier,  to  return  to  the  kingdom 
within  the  fpace  of  two  months  from  the  notification 
made  to-  him  of  this  xequifition  ; and  declares  that  in 
cafe  he  {hall  not  have  returned  at  the  expiration  of 
the  faid  fpace,  he  fhall  be  held  to  have  abdicated  his 
right  to  the  regency,  agreeably  to  the  aforefald  ar- 
ticle. 

This  Decree  was  followed  up  by  the  publication  of 
Letters  from  the  King  to  the  French  Princes,  his  bro- 
thers, declaring  his  fincere  acceptance  of  the  new 
conftitution,  and  enjoining  them  to  accede  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  the  King’s  fincerity,  however, 
*n  this  -occafion  has  been  much  queftioned,  one  fide 


maintaining  his  celebrated  Epiftles  to  be  memora- 
ble examples  of  royal  infincerity,  and  profound  du- 
plicity; the  other,  exhibiting  them  as  traits  of  pa- 
triot ifm  and  fincere  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
conftitution. 

Letter  of  the  King  to  the  French  Princes,  his  Brothers , 

Paris,  Oct . 16. 

I SHOULD  have  fuppofed  that  my  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  you,  and  the  acceptance 
which  I have  given  to  the  conftitution,  were  fuffici- 
ent,  without  any  farther  act  on  my  part,  to  deter- 
mine you  to  return  to  the  kingdom,  or  at  leaft  to 
abandon  the  projects  with  which  you  appear  to  be 
occupied.  Your  conduct  fince  that  time,  inducing 
me  to  believe  that  my  real  intentions  are  not  fuffici- 
ently  known  to  you,  I thought  that  I owed  to  you 
and  to  myfelf,  to  give  you  the  aflurance  of  them 
with  my  own  hand. 

When  I accepted,  without  modification,  the  new 
conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  I was  principally  de- 
termined by  the  with  of  the  people,  and  the  defire 
of  peace  ; I thought  that  it  was  time  that  the  difturb- 
ances  of  Fratice  fhould  have  a period,  and  feeing 
that  it  was  in  my  power  to  concur  in  this  objeft  by 
my  acceptance,  I did  not  hefitateto  give  it  freelv  and 
voluntarily;  my  refolution  is  invariable.  If  the  new 
laws  demand  fome  change,  I expetft  that  time  and 
reflexion  will  ihew  its  necefllty  : I am  determined 
myfelf  not  to  provoke  it,  nor  to  allow  any  other,  by 
means  contrary  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  the 
■law,  which  I have  accepted. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  motives  which  determin- 
ed me,  ought  to  have  equal  influence  with  you.  I 
invite  you,  then,  to  follow  my  example.  If,  as  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of 
France  are  dear  to  you,  you  will  not  hefitate  to  con- 
cur, by  your  conduct,  to  re-eftablifli  them,  by  ter- 
minating thofe  inquietudes  which  agitate  their  minds, 
you  will  contribute  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  order, 
you  will  fecure  an  advantage  to  fage  and  moderate 
opinions,  and  will  effeiftually  ferve  the  public  intereft, 
which  your  abfence,  and  the  projects  alcribed  to  you, 
cannot  but  injure. 

I will  take  the  utmoft  care  that  all  the  Frenchmen , 
who  return  to  the  kingdom,  may  there  peaceably  en- 
joy the  rights  which  the  law  confers,  and  fecures  to 
them.  '1  hole  who  wifh  to  prove  to  me  their  attach- 
ment will  not  hefitate.  I fhall  regard  the  ferious  at- 
tention, which  you  fhall  pay  to  what  I exprefs  to  you, 
as  a great  proof  of  affeflion  to  your  brother,  and  ’ 
fidelity  to  your  Sovereign,  and  fhall  be  indebted  to 
you  all  my  life  for  having  fpared  me  the  necefllty  of 
aifting  in  oppofition  to  you,  in  confequence  of  my  in- 
variable refolution  to  maintain  what  1 have  declared. 

(Signed; 

Louis. 
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The  mvfter’ous  and  temporizing  conduct  cf  the 
court  at  this  juncture,  the  fulpicious  circumftar.ces 
which  daily  appeared,  and  tended  to  develope  its  fie- 
cret  fyftem  with  rcTpedt  to  external  politics,  excited 
great  jealoufies  in  the  Affembly,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  well-founded  motives  of  complaint  and 
apprehenfion. 

On  the  26th  of  November , the  Affembly  decreed 
a deputation  to  the  king,  the  object  of  which  was, 
“ to  exprels  the  anxious  folicitude  of  the  Affembly 
“ on  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country  from 
“ the  machinations  of  the  expatriated  1'r'enchtnen , af- 
“ fembled  in  arms  upon  the  Rhine , and  the  private^ 
“ foes  to  the  fyftem  now  adopted  in  France  ; — ro  in- 
“ tirnate  the  with  of  the  Affembly  to  know  what  ef- 
“ ficacious  meafures  the  king  had  adopted  to  do 
“ away  thofe  dangers,  and  to  teftify  a wifh  of  feeing 

a proper  military  apparatus  difplayed,  the  more 
“ forcibly  to  engage  foreign  princes  to  refpedt  the 
“ laws  of  nations,  if  they  perfffted  in  protecting  the 
“ emigrant  foes  of  France.” 

This,  and  many  fimilar  meffagesfrom  the  National 
Affembly  to  the  king  on  the  iubjeft  of  impending 
danger,  proved  inconfequential,  the  corrupt  fyftem 
of  the  old  government  was  yet  too  prevalent the 
legiflative  power  in  vain  remonftrated,  in  vain  pointed 
out  the  approaching  clanger,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
part a portion  of  its  fpirit  and  decifion  to  the  execu- 
tive. 

Indeed,  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.  from  the  sera 
of  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  the  conftitution,  till  the 
prefent,  had  been  unaccountable  on  every  maxim  of 
found  policy;  unjuftifiable  on  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour ; and  can  only  be  alcribed  to  infatuation. 

His  memorable  fpeech  to  the  National  Affembly  on 
the  14th  of  December , when  compared  with  the  fecret 
motives,  which  have  ftnee  been  difeovered  to  have 
then  afhiated  him  ; — is  the  trueft  comment  on  this 
Prince’s  character,  and  the  fulleft  elucidation  of  the 
real  defigns  of  the  Court  at  that  crilis. 

Indeed  could  aught  have  effected  a political  con- 
verfion  in  Louis,  and  rendered  the  defpot  at  heart, 
the  Father  of  his  People  and  the  Patriot  King,  the 
following  addrefs  preferred  by  the  National  Affembly, 
on  the  17th  of  December , would  have  produced  that 
efteft. 

Addrefs  to  the  King. 

“ Sire, 

“ In  the  language  which  your  Majefty  held  to  them, 
the  National  Affembly  recognize  the  king  of  the 
F etuh-  They  feel  more  than  ever  how  truly  valuable 
is  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  power,  and 
a frank  communication,  which  is  the  deffre,  and  will 
be  the  welfare,  of  the  empire. 

“ Sire,  the  Affembly  will  fix  all  their  attention  on 
the  decifive  meafures  which  you  announce  •,  and  if  the 
order  of  events  fhall  make  thefe  meafures  neceffary, 
they  promife  to  your  Majefty  more  true  glory  than 
was  ever  obtained  by  any  of  your  anceftors. 
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“ They  promife  to  Eurcpc  the  new  fpeflaele  of  a 
great  people,  outraged  in  its  immutable  love  of  liberty, 
arming  the  hand  in  union  with  (lie  heart. 

“ Every  where  the  F ench  people  will  oppofe 
themfetves  with  vigour  to  their  enemies,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees , from  the  Alps  to  the  Ocean 
All  France  lliali  lie  covered  by  the  regards  of  a good 
king,  and  by  foldiers  intrepid  and  faithful. 

“ Behold,  Sire,  the  family  that  deierve  your  heart 
— thefe  are  your  friends — thefe  will  never  abandon 
you. 

“ All  the  Repreferitatives  of  the  French  people — ■ 
all  true  Frenchmen  guarantee,  on  th  ir  head  ’,  the  de- 
fence  of  a Conftitution  to  which  they  have  ( worn,  and 
of  a beloved  king  whole  throne  they  have  eft  .biifhed  ” 

On  the  tBth  of  January , the  National  Aftembly 
decreed  “ that  Louis  Staniflaus  Xavier,  not  having 
“ returned  to  the  kingdom  on  the  requiiition  of  the 
“ Legiflative  Body,  proclaimed  on  the  7th  of  Nc- 
“ vender  179!)  is  held  to  have  abdicated  his  right  to 
“ the  regency.” 

The  meafures  to  be  purfued  with  refpedt  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  now  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Affembly,  which,  after  a diicuinon  of  feveral 
days,  decreed, 

1.  That  they  fhall  be  invited  by  a meffage  to  de- 
clare to  the  emperor,  that  he  cannot  in  future  treat 
with  any  power,  but  in  the  name  of  the  French  na- 
tion ; and  in  virtue  of  the  powers  delegated  to  him  by 
the  conftitution. 

2.  The  king  fhall  be  invited  to  demand  of  the  em- 
peror, whether  as  head  of  the  houfe  of  Au/fria , he 
intends  to  live  in  peace  and  good  underftanding  with 
the  French  nation  •,  or  whether  he  renounces  all  trea- 
ties and  convention  directed  againft  the  fovereignty 
and  fafety  of  the  nation  ? 

3.  The  king  fhall  be  invited  to  declare  to  the  em- 
peror, that  in  cafe  he  fhall  before  the  firft  of  May 
next,  fail  to  give  full  and  entire  fatisfaftion  upon  all 
the  points  above  ftated,  his  filcnce,  as  well  as  every 
evafive  and  dilatory  anfvver,  will  be  coniidered  as  a 
declaration  of  war. 

4.  The  king  fhall  be  invited  to  adopt  the  nioft  effi- 
cacious meafures,  to  put  the  troops  in  a ftnte  to  take 
the  field  upon  the  firft  orders  they  may  receive. 

This  decree  produced  on  the  28th  of  January , a 
letter  from  the  king,  in  which  his  majefty,  after  ac- 
quainting the  Affembly  that  “he  had  examined  the 
“ invitation  in  form  of  a decree,”  which  they  pre- 
fented  him  on  the  25th  inft.  proceeded  to  define  the 
ftrict  limits  which  the  Conftitution  had  aftigned  to 
the  Legiflative  Power,  on  the  great  queftions  of  war 
and  peace  ; — and  intimating  that,  “ by  the  Conftitu- 
“ tion,  it  belonged  to  the  king  alone,  to  entertain 
“ political  connexions  abroad  •,  to  conduct  negotiati- 
“ ons  ; that  the  Legiflative  Body  were  incompetent 
“ to  deliberate  on  war,  but  on  the  king’s  formal  and 
“ neceffsry  propofition.” The  king,  indeed  ad- 

mitted the  right  of  the  Affembly  “ to  reauire  him  to 
4 X “ take 
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“ take  into  corslideration  whatever  interefted  the 
Safety  and  dignity  of  the  nation  but  contended 
that  even  “ the  form”  the  Aflembly  “ might  adopt,” 
was  “ open  to  important  obiervations.” 

Tl  'is  extraordinary  letter  was  liftened  to  with  a 
profound  but  expreffive  filence  ; and  the  Aflembly 
without  noticing  it,  pafled  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  it  was  propofed,  that  a meffage 
fliould  be  lent  to  the  king,  defiring  an  explanation  of 
the  points  in  which  he  conceived  the  invitation  to 
which  it  related  to  be  unconftitutional ; this  meffage 
likewife  conveyed  an  indirect  cenfure  on  the  king’s 
minifters  or  advifers.  After  great  debates,  and  the 
i mpropriety  of  engaging  in  a difpute  with  the  king, 
being  ftrongly  urged,  the  motion  was,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  dropped. 

From  this  period  till  the  declaration  of  war  agair.ft 
the  emperor,  no  great  public  tranfaCIions  of  confe- 
quence  occurred  ; but  thofe  events  which  have  pro- 
duced the  agitations  of  a New  Revolution,  (which 
terminated  in  the  fufpenfion  of  the  regal  authority, 
and  finally  in  the  diffolution  of  monarchy  in  Fr  ance,) 
were  ripening,  the  collifion  between  the  Legiflative 
and  Executive  Powers  was,  during  this  important  and 
memorable  period,  ferious  and  conftant  ; — and  the 
difqniet  and  fermentation  in  the  collective  body  of 
the  people  alarmingly  increafed,  and  indicating  an  ap- 
proaching explolion. 

At  length  the  ultimatum  of  the  court  of  Vienna  of 
the  1 8th  cf  March,  leaving  no  other  part  for  the 
king  to  take,  but  to  make  to  the  National  Aflembly 
the  formal  propofition  of  war  againft  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary  ; Louis  XVI.  came  on  the  20th  of 
April  to  the  Aflembly,  and  fpoke  as  follows  : 

The  King’s  Speeeh. 

Gentlemen, 

“ I have  come  among  you  for  an  objeft  of  the 
“ higheft:  importance  in  the  prefent  circumflances. 
“ My  minifter  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  read  to  you  the 
“ report  which  he  made  to  me  in  council  on  our  fi- 
“ tuation  with  regard  to  Germany .” 

'i’he  minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs  then  read  the  mi- 
nute, which  lfated,  that  “ Aujlria  had  flirred  up 
“ againft  the  liberties  of  France,  the  late  Guflavus 

“ the  gd  of  Sweden , had  encouraged  one  party 

“ of  Frenchmen  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  other  ; — 
“ had  by  its  minifter,  Kaunitz,  avowed  the  league 
“ of  the  powers  againft  France ; — this  minute  pro- 
“ ceeded  to  ftate  the  advances  of  imminent  danger  ; 
“ the  Aujirian  troops  on  the  march  ; their  camps 
<(  marked  out  ■,  the  delay  granted  to  Aujlria  expired 
“ — and  the  nation  infulted.” 

The  minifter  having  read  this  minute,  the  king  re- 
fttmed  his  fpeech 

Conclufion  of  the  King’s  Speech. 

“ You  have  heard,  Meffeurs,  the  deliberation  of 
my  council,  i adopt  their  determination.  I come, 
therefore,  in  tire  terms  of  the  Conftitution,  to  pro- 


pofe  to  you  formally  to  declare  war  againft  the  king 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  ” 

France  at  this  time  prefented  the  awful  and  inte- 
refting  piClure,  of  3 great  nation  labouring  under  the 
complicated  calamities  of  a diftrefsful  war  on  its  fron- 
tier, againft  a combination  of  mighty  potentates, 
whilft  its  bofom  was  convulfed  with  inteftine  broils* 
and  torn  by  the  afperity  of  contending  factions. 

Thefe  factions  have  been  generally  claffed  under 
three  heads,  the  Jacobins,  the  Feuillans,  and  the 
Ariftocrates.  The  two  firff  were  under  the  direction 
of  clubs  who  derived  their  names  from  the  conven- 
tual halls  where  they  met  in  Paris  : the  Jacobins,  re- 
publicans of  the  American  fchool,  with  principles  ini- 
mical to  every  Idea  of  monarchy,  however  coerced, 
and  as  fuch  thought  the  conftitutive  aflembly  did  not  go 
far  enough,  in  not  having  annihilated  every  veftige  of 
regal  authority  : the  Feuillans,  on  the  contrary,  tho’ 
ftrenuous  fupporters  of  the  conftitution,  as  accepted 
by  the  king  and  fworn  to  by  the  people,  looked  back 
with  fome  regret  at  the  faded  fplendor  of  the  old  no- 
bility, and  thought  that  a third  eftate,  carefully  mo- 
delled, had  nothing  in  it  hoftile  to  liberty.  As  to 
the  Ariftocrates,  they  were  the  fecret  abettors  of  the 
emigrated  princes,  and  the  determined  enemies  of  the 
revolution.  The  operations  of  this  laft  party  attempt- 
ed by  private  intrigue  to  diffeminate  difeontent,  to 
foment  infurreCfions,  and,  if  not  to  overthrow  the 
new  government,  at  leaft  to  clog  its  wheels.  Of  this 
party  were  the  non-juring  clergy,  men  whofe  charac- 
ter and  fituation,  in  a peculiar  manner,  enabled  them 
to  work  upon  the  minds  of  many  bv  fophiftry  and 
mifreprefentation.  To  thefe  men  the  Jacobins,  who- 
were  the  predominant  faction  in  the  National  Aflem- 
bly, attributed  all  the  commotions  that  have  diftrafted 
the  kingdom  fince  the  revolution  5 and  in  conftquence 
of  this  opinion,  a fhort  time  after  the  commencement 
of  hoftilities  with  the  Aufrians,  a decree  was  propofed 
for  their  banithment  or  profeription,  and  another  for 
the  fecurity  of  Paris  from  the  violence  of  inteftine  or 
external  attacks  from  their  abettors,  that  a camp  of 
twenty  thoufand  national  guards  fhoulJ  immediately 
be- formed  near  the  city.  Both  thefe  decrees  were 
warmly  oppofed  by  the  Feuillans : the  firft  as  a dere- 
liction of  the  conftitution,  being  a fentence  without 
trial,  and  an  indiferiminate  punifhment  of  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  and  as  a meafure  not  warranted 
by  neceflity,  the  common  law'  being  fufficient  to  pu- 
nifh  the  difturbers  of  public  tranquillity,  and  traitors 
of  every  description  : The  ocher,  they  contended, 
was  alarming  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  friends  of 
liberty,  an  army  in  the  vicinity  of  a Senate  being  in- 
compatible with  the  freedom  of  difeuflion,  and  cre- 
ating fear  of  danger  among  the  people,  for  which 
there  was  no  foundation.  The  decrees,  however, 
were  palled  by  large  majorities,  and  prefented  to  the 
king  for  his  fan&ion  ; but  here  the  ruling  faction  was 
not  fo  fuccefsful,  for  the  faneftion  was  refuled  by  the 
king,  by  giving  them  his  fufpenftve  veto,  purfuant 
to  the  powers  veiled  in  him  bv  the  conftitution. 

The 
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The  Jacobin?,  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  rail- 
ed loudly  againlt  the  execu’ive  power,  and  the  epi- 
thets ireafon  and  tra.t  rs  were  indifcriminately  and 
publicly  applied  to  the  councils  and  perfons  of  their 
opponent?,  among  whom  the  King  was  not  {pared. 
This  produced  an  event  \vl  ich  had  nearly  been  fatal 
to  the  revolution,  and  might  have  deluged  Pari. s with 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  20th  of  June  in  the  forenoon,  the  direc- 
tory of  the  department  of  Paris  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  National  AlTembly,  3nd  reprelented,  that  in 
def  ance  of  the  law  a great  number  of  armed  citizens 
were  aflembled,  and  that  although  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  object  of  the  greater  part  was,  to 
give  a new  teftimony  of  their  zeal  for  liberty  and  at- 
tachment to  their  reprefentatives,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  fome  of  them  meant  in  this  array  to  prefent  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  which  ought  to  be  received  but 
in  the  form  of  a petition,  prefented  by  unarmed  citi- 
zens. 

Immediately  after,  this  armed  multitude  arrived  at 
the  door,  and  requefted  permiftion  to  pafs  in  order 
before  the  AfTembly,  faying  they  would  prove  by  their 
conduit  how  ill-founded  were  the  aifertions  that  im- 
puted to  them  an  intention  of  difturbing  the  public 
peace. 

The  AfTembly  refolved  that  they  fnoulcl  be  admitted. 

They  then  prefented  a petition,  profefling  their  at- 
tachment to  the  conflitution  and  the  law,  complaining 
of  the  inactivity  of  the  army,  and  the  high  national 
court,  and  praying  leave  to  retain  their  arms  till  the 
conflitution  fhould  be  finilhed.  They  then  pafled 
through  the  hall,  to  the  number  of  from  1 2 to  15,000 
men,  women,  and  children. 

The  AlTembly  upon  this  refolved,  that  a deputa- 
tion of  twenty-four  of  its  members  fhould  inftantly 
depart  for  the  Thuilleries,  and  furround  the  king’s 
perfon  ; they  were  accordingly  nominated,  and  left 
the  hall. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  multitude  having  forced  their 
way  into  the  palaceof  the  Thuilleries,  tumultuoufly  en- 
tered into  the  royal  prefence.  They  found  the  king 
furrounded  by  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard,  and 
fhortlv  after,  the  deputation  from  the  National  Afiem- 
blv,  with  the  mayor  of  Paris  appeared,  who  having 
fucceffively  exhorted  the  populace  to  retire,  they  at 
laft  complied,  after  having  loudly  called  for  the  fanc- 
tion  of  the  two  popular  decrees,  and  prefented  their 
infulted  monarch  with  a red  bonnet,  which  he  cour- 
teoufly  put  on,  faying,  at  the  fame  time,  vive  Ja  nation. 

The  day  following,  a proclamation,  relating  the 
particulars  of  this  unexampled  outrage,  appeared  in 
thefe  words : 

“ Frenchmen  cannot  hear  without  concern,  that  a 
multitude  excited  by  Tome  factious  perfons,  came 
with  arms  in  their  hands  into  the  king’s  palace,  drawl- 
ing a piece  of  cannon  even  into  the  guard-room  ; that 
they  broke  open  the  doors  of  his  apartment  with 
axes,  and  there  audacioufly  abufing,  by  afTuming  the 
name  of  the  nation,  attempted  to  obtain  by  force  the 
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fanction  which  iris  majefty  had  confK.utionally  refus- 
ed to  two  decrees. 

“ 1 he  king  oppofed  '.he  menaces  and  intuits  of 
thofe  factious  perfons  only  by  his  confcieace  and  his 
love  for  the  public  weal. 

The  king  does  not  know  at  what  point  they 
would  {top;  but  he  thinks  it  right  to  inform  the 
French  nation,  that  violence,  to  whatever  excefs  it 
may  be  carried,  fhall  never  tear  from  him  his  confent 
to  whatever  he  fhall  think  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terefh  He  expofes,  without  regret,  his  own  peace, 
and  his  perfonal  fafety  ; he  gives  up  even  without 
pain,  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  all 
men,  and  which  the  law  ought  to  refpect  in  him  as 
well  as  in  all  citizens  ; but  as  the  hereditary  represen- 
tative of  the  Fi  er.ch  nation,  he  has  fevere  duties  to 
fulfil,  and  though  he  will  make  the  facrifice  of  his 
ownrepofe,  lie  will  not  facrifice  his  duties. 

“ If  thofe  who  wifh  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
have  need  of  one  crime  more,  they  may  commit  it. 
In  the  crifis  in  which  he  finds  himfeif,  the  king  will, 
to  the  laft  moment,  give  to  all  the  conftituted  powers 
the  example  of  that  courage  and  firmnefs  which  can 
alone  favethe  empire.  In  confequence  he  orders  all 
the  adminifirative  and  municipal  bodies  to  watch  over 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people. 

“ Given  at  Paris,  the  22d  of  June , 1792,  the 
4th  year  of  Liberty. 

Signed  “ Louis. 

And  under  “ Terier.” 

However  deplorable  the  frenzy  of  infubordination 
that  infpired  the  aitors  and  inftigators  of  luch  riotous 
and  outrageous  proceedings,  might  be,  yet  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  prevailed  univerfally  in  Paris,  nor 
throughout  the  kingdom  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fenfible  and  moderate  part  of  the  community  lament- 
ed them,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  afiociation  of 
the  citizens  of  Paris  to  prevent  their  repetition,  which 
appeared  the  22d  of  June-,  and  the  inftructions  to 
the  citizens  by  the  department  which  were  publifhed 
the  following  day. 

The  Jacobins  have  been  charged  with  the  diforders  in 
Paris  on  the  20th,  as  a fcheme  to  compel  the  king  to 
fanition  the  popular  decrees.  Their  friends  in  the 
National  AlTembly, though  compofing  a large  majority 
thereof,  Teemed  alhamed  of  the  bufinefs,  and  when, 
on  the  next  day,  Bigot,  one  of  the  members,  moved 
a decree,  “ That,  henceforth,  no  body  of  armed  ci- 
“ tizens  fhould  be  permitted,  under  any  pretence 
j*  whatever,  to  prefent  themfelves  at  the  bar,  file  oft’ 
(<  in  the  prefence  of  the  National  AfTembly,  or  pre- 
“ Tent  themfelves  to  any  conftitutional  authority 
“ whatever  — It  pafted  unanimoully. 

An  inquiry  was  alfo  inftituted  in  the  council  of 
the  department  of  Paris,  to  take  into  confideration. 
the  conduct  of  Petion,  the  mayor,  on  that  memora- 
ble day  ; when,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  de- 
clared, 

“ That  the  Council  general  of  the  commons,  upon 
4 X 2 the 
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the  demand  made  to  them  to  authorise  the  citizens  of 
the  Fauxbourghs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marcel  to  meet 
in  arms  on  the  20th  of  June,  palled  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  from  the  conviction  that  fuch  meeting  would 
be  illegal. 

“ That  the  mayor  of  Paris , notwithflanding  fuch 
rcfufal,  audacioufly  did  authorize  fuch  meeting. 

“ That  he  did  not  apprize  the  directory  of  the  au- 
thority which  he  gave  to  fuch  meeting. 

“ That  he  did  not  take  proper  meafures  to  pre- 
vent the  ferious  confequences  which  it  had  pro- 
duced.— Therefore  refolved, 

“ The  mayor  of  Paris  fhouid  be  fufpended,  and 
that,  in  conformity  to  the  g2d  article  of  the  firft 
title  of  the  municipal  code  of  Paris , a municipal  of- 
ficer (hould  be  named  to  exercife,  ad  interim,  the 
functions  of  mayor.” 

To  this  many  other  refolutions  were  added,  tend- 
ing to  prevent  and  d’ftipate  all  ftditious  meetings. 
The  whole  were  figned  by  La  Rochefoucauld,  prefi- 
dent,  and  Blondel,  fecretary. 

The  fufpenfion  accordingly  took  place,  but  his 
party  was  too  powerful  (he  being  an  avowed  Jacobin) 
to  let  it  continue  long  : in  three  days  he  was  reftored 
to  the  exercife  of  his  funOions. 

The  diftraftions  of  this  ill-fated  metropolis,  were 
not  in  the  leaf!  alleviated,  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
there  of  general  De  la  Fayette  from  the  army.  He 
immediately  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  affembly, 
where  having  obtained  permiffion  to  fpeak,  he  ad- 
dreffed  the  affembly  in  the  following  words  : 

“ Some  doubts  having  been  entertained  as  to  the 
“reality  of  my  letter  of  the  16th,  I come  to  avow 
“ it.  1 have  been  reproached  with  having  written  in 

the  rnidft  of  my  camp.  I come  here  as  a fingle  ci- 
“ tizen,  to  confirm  thole  fentitnents  which  I have  al- 
“ ready  expreffed.  I have  left  the  honourable  ram- 
“ part,  which  the  aft'edfion  of  my  fellow-foldiers  had 
“ formed  around  me,  to  demand  in  the  name  of  all 
“ the  honeft  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  will 
“ preferve  whole  and  entire  the  conilitution  which  has 
“ been  confided  to  your  care  — The  difaftrous  event 
“ of  the  20th  has  fpread  confirmation  every  where, 
“ and  particularly  in  the  army — that  where  I have 
“ the  honour  to  command,  where  the  foldiers,  the 
“ fubalterm,  and  fuperior  officers  form  but  one,  has 
“ already  prefented  me  the  moft  energetic  addrefs 
“ upon  this  moft  ftrange  violation  of  all  laws.  I have 
“ flopped  this  addrels  by  the  order  which  I prelent 
V you  a copy  of,  and  by  a feccnd,  which  I join  to 
«<  the  firil  ; I have  tranquillized  thole  who  have  de- 
« manded  whether  they  are  really  defending  the  caufe 
“ of  liberty. 

“ It  is  time,  gentlemen,  that  you  confirm  by  wife 
“ laws,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  legif- 
“ lative  body  and  the  king,  againft  all  forts  of  fac- 
“ tions,  and  that  by  making  them  tremble,  you  will 
•"  alfo  terrify  thofe  who  call  for  the  ftranger  to  en- 
“ force  the  return  of  fiavery.  I demand  a decree  of 
“ accufation  againft  the  authors  and  infiigators  of  the 
" events  of  the  20th,  as  a vengeance  juftly  due  to 


“ the  infulted  majefty  of  the  nation.  I come  here  to- 
“ denounce  this  left  which  I have  already  inculpated, 
“ and  to  befeech  the  afiembly  not  to  fufier  the  con- 
“ ftitution  to  be  torn  by  enemies  at  home,  while  fo 
“ many  brave  citizens  are  fhedding  their  blood  to  de- 
“ fend  it  on  the  frontiers.” 

The  general  then  retired,  and  a violent  debate  en- 
fued.  His  conduft  in  quitting  the  army,  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  civil  government  and  the  legiflative 
authority,  was  highly  reprobated  by  the  Jacobin  fide 
of  the  houfe,  and  as  warmly  applauded  by  the  Feuil- 
lans  Gaudet  ftood  forward  as  his  accufer,  while 
Raimond  nobly  defended  him  : at  laft  Gaudet  moved, 
“ That  theminifter  ihould  be  ordered  to  ftate  whe- 
“ ther  M.  La  Fayette  had  a conge  to  leave  his  army.” 
The  queftion  on  the  motion  being  pm,  there  appear- 
ed for  it  234,  againft  it  339.  On  its  reje&ion  Rai- 
mond moved,  “ that  general  La  Fayette’s  petition 
“ ihould  be  referred  to  the  new  commiflion.” — This 
laft  was  agreed  to  without  a difienting  voice.  Two 
days  after,  La  Fayette  left  Paris  and  returned  to  the 
army. 

The  French  forces  had  now  penetrated  into  the 
dutchy  of  Brabant,  by  the  way  of  Meniti , as  far  as 
Court  ray ; the  defign  of  which  movement  was,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  to  favour  an  expsfted  revolt  of 
the  inhabitants.  l'he  fcheme  proved  abortive  ; for, 
on  the  1 ft  of  July , a letter  from  Marefchal  Luckner, 
dated  29th  of  the  preceding  month,  was  communi- 
cated by  the  war  minifter  to  the  National  Affemblv  ; 
in  which  letter  the  Marefchal  obferves,  that  his  march 
into  the  enemy’s  country  had  been  attended  with  no 
luccefs  in  promoting  an  infurreftion  in  Brabant,  not- 
withftanding  that  the  whole  country  was  covered 
with  his  troops  in  the  open  country  from  Lamery  to 
BruJJ'els  and  Bruges,  where  it  was  entirely  free  from 
any  hoftile  force  ; the  people  were  fo  far  from  join- 
ing the  French  ftandard,  they  had  every  where  lhewn 
an  inimical  dilpolition,  and  in  fome  places  had  atftu- 
ally  fired  on  his  foldiers.  In  fuch  circumftances,  con- 
tinued the  marefchal,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent, 
with  an  army  ol  twenty  thoufand  men,  being  the 
number  his  conlifted  of,  to  remain  longer  in  the 
country  of  an  enemy  who  had  a fuperior  force  : for 
which  reafon  he  had  determined  to  retreat  to  his  for- 
mer pofts,  within  the  French  frontiers,  and  there 
make  fuch  ditpofitions  as  were  moft  eligible  to  cover 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  June 
the  French  army,  in  three  divifions  retreated,  unmo- 
lefted,  towards  their  former  pofts,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  relumed  their  ftations  at  Valenciennes,  Lijle 
and  Dunkirk.  The  expediency  of  this  movement 
was  rendered  abfolute  on  the  day  after  it  took  place, 
by  certain  accounts  from  Cob/entz,  that  a divifion  of 
the  PruJJian  army,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Brunj'ivick,  had  arrived  there. 

Theftorm,  whole  thunders  had  rolled  at  a diftance 
from  the  people  of  France,  was  now  approaching, 
and  threatened  to  add  the  calamities  of  war  to  the 
turbulence  of  internal  commotion. — Dangers,  fo 

imminent 
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imminent,  gave  a momentary  check  to  the  diftraffing 
violence  of  the  contending  factions  in  the  National 
AiTembly.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  abbe  Lamourette, 
bilhop  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  members,  faid  it  was 
time  that  the  fenfe  of  the  houfe  (liould  be  definitely 
known.  “ There  are,”  added  he,  “ two  parties 
“ here,  one  wilhing  a republican  government  only, 
“ the  other  meditating  the  eftablilhment  of  two 
“ chambers  : but  let  the  real  friends  of  the  confti- 
“ tution  we  have  fworn  to  teftify  their  ientiments 
«<  by,  rife  with  me  from  their  feats.”  The  whole 
houfe  rofe  ! The  two  parties  llepping  forward  into 
the  lpace  which  divided  them,  cordially  embraced, 
and  mixing  together,  feated  themfelves  promifcuoufly. 
This  unexpected  coalition  was  immediately  noti- 
fied to  the  king  by  a deputation,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn, informed  the  houfe  that  his  majefty  was  coming. 
The  king  fhortly  after,  entered  the  aiTembly,  and, 
taking  his  feat,  thus  addreiTed  them  : 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ No  fpectacle  can  be  more  affefting  to  me  than 
that  general  re-union  of  opinion  and  fentiment  which 
has  now  taken  place.  This  re-union  I have  long  de- 
fired — at  tail  my  with  is  fulfilled,  the  nation  and  the 
king  form  only  one.  The  conftitution  will  now  be- 
come that  point  of  union,  around  which  all  French- 
men will  afiembie,  in  order  to  protect  it,  and  the 
king  will  always  fet  them  the  example.’’ 

1 he  Prefident  replied  : 

“ Sire, 

“ This  memorable  epoch  muft  infpire  with  the 
greateft  pleafure  all  the  friends  of  liberty.  It  is  a 
dreadful  epoch  for  its  enemies — henceforth  the  na- 
tion is  invincible.  In  vain  tyrants  conlpire  again  ft 
liberty.” 

Roth  thefe  fpeeches  were  received  with  the  loudeift 
applaufe. 

The  king  made  fome  efforts  to  anfwer,  but  was  fo 
much  affected  that  he  could  only  lav,  in  a tone  which 
indicated  the  utmoft  emotion,  “ The  pleafure  which 
I feel  is  delicious.”  He  then  retired,  accompanied 
by  a deputation,  and  the  fitting  rofe,  amidft  the  ex- 
clamations of  Vive  la  Nation  ! Vive  la  Liberte  ! Vive 
le  Roi ! 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  aiTembly,  purfuant  to 
the  form  prefcribed  by  the  conftitutional  code,  voted 
“ THE  COUNTRY  IN  DANGER-”  after  which, 
addreffes  to  the  people  and  to  the  army  were  unani- 
moufty  agreed  to. 

The  emigrant  princes,  difperfed  in  various  canton- 
ments in  the  deflorate  of  Treves , were,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  PruJJians , permitted  to  embody  their  fol- 
lowers, and  encamp  on  the  plain  of  St.  Paulin  near 
the  city  of  Treves.  Their  force,  when  thus  collect- 
ed, was  eftimuted  at  about  eight  thoufand  foot  and 
fix  thoufand  horfe. 

In  the  beginning  of  Augujl  the  combined  armies 
appeared  on  the  French  frontiers  of  Lorraine, now  the 
department  of  the  Mofelle  and  IVleufe,  and  fome 
ikirmifhes  took  place  between  their  advanced  corps 
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and  detachments  of  the  French  armies,  which  ended 
generally  in  favour  of  the  latter,  from  the  enthufial- 
tic  ardor  of  the  national  troops.  As  thefe  encoun- 
ters were  not  at  all  decifive,  it  would  anfwer  no  pur- 
pofe  to  fatigue  the  readers  with  a recital  of  attacks 
and  retreats  of  or  from  fmall  villages,  differing  little 
in  their  circurr.ftances  : one  of  them  fhall  therefore 
ferve  for  all.  This  was  a movement  made  by  a body 
of  three  thoufand  Aujlrians  towards  the  village  of 
Orchies,  on  its  way  to  which,  a detachment  of  four 
hundred  national  guards  with  two  pieces  of  canon, 
having  ftrongly  ported  themfelves  in  a garden  that 
commanded  the  road,  plied  the  Aujlrians  with  their 
artillery  and  fmall  arms  to  fuch  effeft,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  accidental  burfting  of  one  of  their  great 
gun«,  they  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  with  conlider- 
able  lofs. 

From  the  time  of  this  aftion,  which  happened  about 
the  middle  of  July,  until  the  beginning  of  Auguji , 
the  allies  l'eemed  to  have  declined  all  predatory  in- 
curfions  ; and  drawing  in  their  out  ports,  appeared  as 
if  in  expectation  of  fome  event,  which  would  decide 
the  plan  of  their  operations. 

This  awful  paufe  on  the  frontiers  had  an  effect  in 
Paris  ; it  encreafed  the  fufpicions  already  entertained 
of  the  king  and  hi'.  Feuiliant  minifters  ; and  the  na- 
tional aiTembly,  which  in  the  preceding  month  had 
refilled  the  impeachment  of  La  Fayette,  fuddenly  re- 
lapfed  in  its  fervilitv  to  the  Jacobin  faction.  This 
was  manifefted  at  firft  by  a decree  parted  the  27th  of 
July,  for  felling  the  confilcated  eltates  of  the  emi- 
grants ; and  further  proceedings  of  the  fame  com- 
plexion would  probably  have  iucceeded,  but  that  the 
attention  of  the  aiTembly  was  for  a time  arrefted  bv 
the  following  declaration,  pubiifhed  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  combined  armies  : 

Declaration  addrejfed  by  his  mod  Serene  Highnefs  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Erunfvvick  Lunenbourg,  command- 
ing the  combined  armies  of  their  Alnjejlics  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  to  the  inhabitants  of 

France. 

“ T FI  E I R Majefties  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Pruffia  having  entrufted  me  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  combined  armies,  aftembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  l think  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom,  of  the  motives  which  have 
influenced  the  conduit  of  the  two  foverergns,  and  of 
the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided. 

“ After  arbitrarily  fupprerting  the  rights  and  in- 
vading the  pofleffions  of  the  German  Princes  in  Al- 
face  and  Lorraine ; after  having  difturbed  and  over- 
thrown, in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom,  ail  or- 
der and  lawful  government  y after  having  "been  guilty 
of  the  moft  daring  attacks,  and  having  had  recourfe 
to  the  moft  violent  meafures,  which  are  ftill  daily  re- 
newed againft  the  facred  perfon  of  the  king,  and 
againft  his  augttft  family; — thole  who  have  feized  the 
reins  of  government,  l>*ve,  at  length,  filled  the  mea- 
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lure  of  their  guilt,  by  declaring  an  unjuft  war  againft 
hi;  majefty  the  emperor,  and  invading  his  province; 
of  tiro  l.cw  Countries.  Some  of  the  prfT  ftions  be- 
long' ’g  to  the  German  empire  h ire  been  equally  ex- 
polc  d to  the  lame  opprefiion  ; and  many  others  have 
only  avoided  the  danger  by  yielding  to  the  imperious 
threats  ol  the  domineering  party,  and  of  their 
emifluries. 

“ His  majefty  the  king  of  p,  itjf.  , united  with  hi's 
imperial  majefty  in  the  bonds  o:  the  rtridfeft  defenfive 
alliance,  and  as  a preponderant  member  himfelf  of 
th'e  Germanic  body,  could  not  refufe  to  march  to  the 
affiftance  of  his  ally,  and  of  his  co-eftates.  It  is  un- 
der this  double  relation  that  he  undertakes  the  defence 
of  that  monarch,  and  of  Germany. 

“ To  thofe  high  interefts  is  added  another  import- 
ant object,  and  which  both  the  fovereigns  have  moft 
cordially  in  view  ; which  is,  to  put  an  end  to  that 
anarchy  which  prevails  in  the  interior  parts  of  France; 
to  put  a ftop  to  the  attacks  on  the  throne  and  the  al- 
tar; to  reftore  the  king  to  his  legitimate  power,  to 
liberty,  and  to  fafety,  cf  which  lie  is  now  deprived, 
and  to  place  him  in  fuch  a lituation  that  he  may  ex- 
ercife  that  legitimate  authority  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. 

“ Convinced  that  the  fober  part  of  the  nation  de- 
left the  exceffes  of  a faction  which  has  enfiaved  them, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  wait  with  im- 
patience the  moment  when  fuccours  fhall  arrive,  to 
.declare  themfelves  openly  againft  tire  odious  enter- 
prifes  of  their  oppreftors  : his  majefty  the  emperor, 
and  his  majefty  the  king  of  PrnJ/ia,  earneftly  invite 
them  to  return,  without  delay,  into  the  paths  of  rea- 
fon  and  of  juftice,  of  order  and  peace.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  I,  the  underwritten,  general  command- 
ant in  chief  of  the  two  armies,  do  declare — 

“ i ft.  That,  drawn  into  the  prefent  war  by  irre- 
ftftible  circumftances,  the  two  allied  courts  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  F.atice , 
without  any  pretence  to  enrich  themfelves  by  making 
conquefts. 

"■  2clly.  That  they  do  not  mean  to  meddle  with 
the  internal  government  of  France , but  that  they 
fimply  intend  to  deliver  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
royal  family,  from  their  captivity  ; and  to  errfure  to 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  that  fafety  which  is  ne- 
celTary  for  his  making,  without  danger  and  without 
obftacles,  fuclr  convocations  as  he  {hull  judge  proper, 
and  for  endeavouring  to  enfure  the  welfare  of  his 
fubjecls,  according  to  Iris  promifes  and  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power. 

“ 3 dly.  That  the  combined  armies  fhall  protect  the 
towns,  bourgs  and  villages,  as  well  as  the  perfons  and 
property  of  all  thofe  who  fhall  fubmit  to  the  king  ; 
and  that  they  will  concur  in  the  immediate  restorati- 
on of  order  and  police  throughout  all  France. 

“ 4ilrly.  That  the  national  guards  are  called  upon 
to  preferve,  provifionally,  tranquillity  in  towns  and 
in  the  country,  to  provide  for  the  perfonal  fafety  and 
property  of  all  Frenchmen , until  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majefties,  until  or- 
ders be  given  to  the  contrary,  on  pain  of  being  per- 


fou.'.l’y  rePponfible:  That  on  the  contrary,  fuch  nati- 
onal guards  as  fhall  fight  againft  the  troops  of  the 
two  allied  courts,  and  who  ffiall  be  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  Until  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  pu- 
nched as  rebels  to  their  king,  and  as  difturbers  of  the 
public  peace. 

“ 5 1 hly.  That  the  general  officers,  the  fubftterns, 
the  foldiers  of  the  regular  French  troops  are  equally 
called  upon  to  return  to  their  former  allegiana and 
to  fubmit  immediately  to  the  king,  their  legitimate 
fovereign. 

“ 6thly.  That  the  members  of  departm  tits,  dil- 
tridls  and  municipalities,  lhall  be  equally  refponftble, 
on  pain  of  lofmg  their  heads  and  their  eftates,  for  ail 
the  crimes,  all  the  conflagrations,  all  the  murders 
and  the  pillage  which  they  lhall  fuller  to  take  place, 
and  which  they  ffiall  not  have,  in  a public  manner, 
attempted  to  prevent,  within  retpeelive  territo- 
ries; that  they  ihall  alfo  be  ob'  - to  continue  their 
functions,  until  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  when  fet 
at  full  liberty,  (ball  make  farther  arrangements,  or 
until  further  orders  be  given  in  his  name. 

“ 7 1 h 1 y . That  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  bourgs, 
and  villages,  who  fhall  dare  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal  majef- 
ties, and  to  fire  upon  them,  either  in  open  country, 
or  through  half-open  doors,  or  windows  of  their 
houfes,  fhall  be  punifhed  inftantly,  according  to  the 
rigorous  rules  of  war,  or  their  houfes  fhall  be  demo- 
lilhed  or  burned.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  faid  towns,  bourgs  and  villages,  who  fhall  readi- 
ly fubmit  to  their  king,  by  opening  their  gates  to  the 
troops  belonging  to  their  majefties,  fhall  be  immediate- 
ly under  their  fafeguard  and  protection  : their  eftates, 
their  property,  and  their  perfons  fhall  be  fecured  by 
the  laws,  and  each  of  them  fhall  he  in  full  fafety. 

“ 8thly.  The  city  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
without  diftintftion,  ffiall  be  called  upon  to  fubmit  in- 
ftantly, and  without  delay,  to  the  king  : to  fet  that 
prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to  enfure  to  his,  and  to  all 
royal  perfons,  that  inviolability  and  refpect  which  are 
due,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  to  fove- 
reigns; their  imperial  and  royal  majefties  making  per- 
fonally  refponftble  for  all  events — on  pain  of  loftng 
their  heads,  purfuant  to  military  trials,  without  hopes 
of  pardon — all  the  members  of  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  of  the  departments,  of  the  diftrifls,  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, of  the  national  guards  of  Paris , juftices 
of  peace,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern.  And 
their  imperial  and  royal  majefties  further  declare,  on 
their  faith  and  word  of  emperor  and  king,  that  if 
the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  be  forced  or  infulted — 
if  the  leaft  violence  be  offered,  the  leaft  outrage  done 
to  their  majefties,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal 
family — if  they  be  not  immediately  placed  in  fafety 
and  fet  at  liberty,  they  will  inflift  on  thefe  who  fhall 
deferve  it,  the  moft  exemplary  and  ever-memorable 
avenging  puniffiments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris 
to  military  execution,  and  expofing  it  to  total  de- 
ftrueftion  ; and  the  rebels  who  lira’ll  be  guilty  of  ille- 
gal refiftance,  ffiall  fuffer  the  puniffiments  which  they 
q ffiall 
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fhall  have  defervcd:  Their  imperial  and  royal  majef- 
ty’s  promife,  on  the  contrary,  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Paris , to  employ  their  good  offices 
with  his  Mod  Chriftian  Majefty,  to  obtain  for  them 
a pardon  for  their  infults  and  errors,  and  to  adopt 
the  moft  vigorous  meafures  for  the  fecurity  of  their 
perfons  and  property,  provided  they  fpeedily  and 
ftriftly  conform  to  the  above  injun&ions. 

Finally,  their  majeflies,  not  being  at  liberty  to 
acknowledge  any  other  laws  in  France , except  thofe 
which  (hall  be  derived  from  the  king,  when  at  full 
liberty,  proteft  beforehand  againft  the  authenticity  of 
all  kinds  of  declarations  which  may  be  ifiued  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  fo  long  as  his  facred  perfon,  and 
that  of  the  queen  and  the  Princes,  of  the  whole 
royal  family,  fhall  not  be  in  full  fafety  : and  with  this 
view,  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majeflies  invite  and 
intreat  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  to  name  a town  in 
his  kingdom,  neareft  to  the  frontiers,  to  which  he 
would  wifh  to  remove,  together  with  the  Queen,  and 
the  Royal  Family,  under  a ftrong  and  fafe  efcort, 
which  fhall  be  fent  for  that  purpofe;  fo  that  his 
Chriftian  Majefty  may,  in  perfect  fafety,  fend  for 
fuch  minifters  and  counfellors  as  he  fhall  pleafe  to 
name — order  fuch  convocations  as  he  fhall  think  pro- 
per, and  provide  for  the  reftoration  of  order,  and 
the  regular  adminiftration  of  his  kingdom. 

“ I therefore,  in  the  moft  earned:  and  forcible 
manner,  call  upon,  and  expert  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom,  not  to  make  any  oppofition  to  the 
troop.  under  my  command  ; but  rather  to  fuller  them 
every  where  to  enter  the  kingdom  freely,  and  to  af- 
ford them  all  the  afllftance,  and  fhew  them  all  the 
benevolence,  which  circumftances  may  require. 

Given  at  General  Quarters  at  Coblentz , July  25,  1 792. 

Charles  Guillaume  Ferdinand  Due  Dr 
Prunswick  I.unenbourg. 

The  only  notice  taken  of  this  fingular  declaration 
by  the  .AjTembly,  was,  an  order  that  feveral  thoufand 
copies  of  it  fhoufdbe  printed  with  all  poffible  difpatch, 
and  fent  to  the  eighty  three  departments  of  the 
kingdom. 

Their  next  ftep  was,  the  paffing  of  a decree  to  en- 
courage defertion  among  the  enemy,  which  decree 
amongft  other  ciaufes,  imported, 

“ I.  That  fuch  r.on-commifiioned  officers  and 
foldiers  as  fhould  abandon  the  ftandard  of  the  enemy 
at  war  with  France , fhould  be  received  with  the  ut- 
moft  fraternity  and  friendfhip,  receiving  the  national 
cockade  in  token  of  aduption. 

“ II.  That  they  fhould  be  indemnified  for  any  fa- 
crifice  they  might  make  in  fo  doing,  with  a brevet 
for  a penfion  of  100  livres  a year,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  France , with  admiffion  to  the  civic  oath, 
and  a copy  of  the  minute  of  their  having  taken  this 
oath. 

“ III.  That  they  fhould  receive  befide  a gratifica- 
tion of  50  livres,  nor  be  obliged  to  enter  into  any 


military  engagement,  uniefs  they  thought  proper, 
and  then  a pafiuge  to  enter  the  French  corps  fhould 
be  free  to  all  without  diftindtion. 

“ IV.  That  a general  aggregate  of  their  penfions 
fhould  be  made,  and  be  divided  among  the  furvivors 
of  them  until  each  man’s  amounted  to  500  livres  a 
year.  A penfien  alfo  of  100  livres  to  be  continued 
to  their  widows  marrying  in  France. 

“ V.  That  fuch  as  fhould  not  enlift,  fhould  remove 
to  towns  appointed  for  their  refidence,  where  they 
might  have  interpreters  ; that  fuch  as  fhould  join  the 
army  fhould  be  fo  dillributed,  as  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  forming  connexions  of  friendfhip  with  the 
defenders  of  the  conftitution,  and  that  the  rewards  of 
French  citizens  fhould  be  conferred  on  them  for  dif- 
tinguifhed  wounds  or  actions. 

u VI.  That  two  millions  of  livres  lliould  be  iffiied 
for  indemnifying  the  non-commiffioned  officers  and 
foldiers  who  have  entered  France  fince  the  declaration 
of  war,  with  a penfion  of  100  livres,  and  its  increafe 
to  500  to  be  granted  thofe  who  fhould  prefer  retiring 
to  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  to  entering  the  army. 

“ VII.  The  National  Afiembly  further  granted 
as  a fecurity  of  its  engagements  the  produce  of  the 
eftates  of  the  emigrants  •,  but  in  cafe  France  fhould  be 
unwillingly  involved  in  a war,  the  citizens  of  that  na- 
tion were  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tilts 
decree.” 

Mean  while  the  Jacobins,  in  almoft  every  depart- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  expreffiql  the  higheft  difplea- 
fure  at  the  condudl  of  the  National  Afiembly  refpeft- 
ing  La  Fayette  ; they  alfo  openly  accufed  the  executive 
power  (the  king)  of  traitorous  duplicity,  and  called 
for  an  immediate  fufpenfion  of  his  authority.  So  loud 
a clamour  pervaded  the  walls  of  the  afiembly,  its- 
members  intimidated,  promifed  to  difeufs  the  matter  : 
but  on  Friday  the  10th  of  AuguJ},  the  citizens  of  Pa- 
ris, agitated  to  a furious  frenzy,  at  what  appeared 
to  them  the  criminal  fupinenefs  of  the  afiembly,  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  caufed  the  alarm  bells  to  be  rung, 
and  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fireets 
were  foon  filled  with  multitudes  varioufiy  armed  and 
difpofed  to  every  act  of  defperation. 

This  commotion  was  for  fome  days  apprehended  at 
the  Thuiileries  palace,  though  perhaps  not  fo  early  or 
fo  formidable  as  it  now  broke  forth,  it  feems  to  have 
difconcerted  a plan  to  favour  the  invafion  of  the  ene- 
my on  the  frontier,  by  an  explofion  in  the  capital, 
where  the  infatuated  monarch  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
Swfs  regiment,  retained  in  the  palace  againft:  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  the  afiembly  and  the  voice  of  the 
Pari/ians,  and  the  auxiliary  a;d  of  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred Gardes  de  Corps,  dilbanded  by  a decree,  but 
f -cretly  maintained  in  the  city  at  his  expence,  toge- 
ther with  a numerous  body  of  counter-revolutionifts 
who  lurked  in  the  different  quarters  of  Paris  waiting 
the  event,  was  at  once  to  have  thrown  off  the  mafic, 
and  openly  declare  for  a refumptioo  of  the  old  go- 
vernment. 

Th* 
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The  frantic  multitude  now  filled  every  avenue  to 
the  Thnilleries.  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  haf- 
tened  to  the  palace,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  re- 
{lore  ord-*r;  while  in  the  city  the  confternat ion  that 
prevailed  cannot  be  dcfcribed  : ir  was  a dreadful  paufe, 
pregnant  with  terror.  She  National  A Item  1)1  v feem- 
efl  atone  to  poflefs  a calmnefs  and  fortitude  commen- 
fnrate  to  the  dreadful  crifis,  and  the  power  < f deli- 
bcriting.  They  lent  for  the  mayor;  lie  appeared  at 
the  bar  and  gave  an  account  of  what  meafures  he  had 
adopted  for  the  public  fafety — he  was  thanked  for  his 
7C?d  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  duty.  The  mayor 
had  juft  left  the  hall  when  the  mini  her  of  jufTce  en- 
tering, implored  a protection  for  the  king  and  roval 
funilv.  A deputation  was  immediately  nominated 
for  the  nurpofe,  but  before  the  deputies  could  enter 
upon  their  commiffion,  the  king,  the  queen,  the 
prince  royal,  the  princefs  his  lifter,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  presented  themfelves : “ I come  here,” 
laid  the  monarch,  “ in  order  to  avoid  the  commiffion 
of  a great  crime,  for  I know  I am  in  perfeCt  fafety  in 
the  midft  of  you  gentlemen.” 

As  by  the  constitution  the  legiflative  body  cannot 
do  bu finds  while  the  executive  power  is  prefent,  the 
king  and  his  family  were  ushered  into  a box  ufuaily 
occunied  by  perfons  employed  to  mhaute  the  proceed- 
ing' for  the  public  prints,  until  apartments  in  the 
building  could  be  prepared  for  their  prefent  accom- 
modation ; this  was  foon  effected,  and  this  mold 
wretched  of  royal  families  dilpofed  of  in  the  prefl- 
dent’s  chamber. 

Idie  a (Terribly  then  proceeded  to  bufinefs,  at  which 
they  muft  for  a time  be  left,  while  the  reader’s  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  bloody  lcene  a Cling  at  the  Thuil- 
leries. 

When  Petion,  the  mayor,  came  to  the  Carouzel 
near  the  Thuilleries,  he  found  feveral  detachments  of 
the  national  guards,  accompanied  by  an  imtnenfe  po- 
pulace, preparing  to  attack  the  palace,  in  which  the 
Savifs  guards  had  flint  themfelves,  with  a determina- 
tion to  defend  it  to  the  laid  extremity.  The  aflauit 
was  furious,  and  the  gates  being  forcedopen,  a dread- 
ful conflict  enfued ; tire  Szvffs  guards,  recklefs  of 
danger,  maintained  their  ground  with  a bravery  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a better  occafion,  and 
with  fome  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a heavy  difeharge  of 
mufketry  from  their  own  files,  and  a continual  fire  of 
the  houfehoid  from  the  windows,  numbers  of  the  af- 
iailants,  fome  fay  two  tlioufand,  fell;  but  the  frantic 
multitude,  undiimayed  at  the  carnage  of  their  fel- 
lows, by  perfev.erance  at  laid  overpowered  the  Savifs, 
and  in  return  revenged  the  (laughter  of  their  com- 
rades.by  the  indiferiminate  roaflacre  of  almotd  every 
perfon they  found  in  the  palace.  The  viCdors  then  broke 
into  the  royal  apartments, and  feizing  what  jewels,  mo- 
ney and  papers  they  found,  carried  them  (for  rapine 
was  not  their  object)  to  the  National  AlTembly.  The 
frantic  populace  then  paraded  through  the  ftreets  of 
the  city,  overturning,  disfiguring  and  deftroying  the 
fdatues  of  their  kings,  and  every  veftige  of  royalty,  in 
their  way. 


From  trar.ficdions  at  which  humanity  muft  fh udder, 
let  us  again  return  to  the  National  AlTembly. 

After  fame  proceedings  of  little  moment,  it  was 
determined  to  take  into  confi deration  an  addrefs  of 
the  commons  of  the  city  of  Paris , prefanted  a few 
davs  before  at  the  bar  by  M.  Petion,  refpecling  the 
king  : it  was,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Vergniaud,  de- 
creed, “ That  as  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  exe- 
cutive power  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  grievances,  in 
order  to  reconcile  diffentions,  and  infure  the  fafetv 
of  the  people,  it  was  found  expedient  to  revoke  the 
authority  ent ruffed  by  the  confitilution  to  Lewis  XVI. 
that  His  functions  flsould  therefore  be  fufpended,  ’till 
the  formation  of  a National  Convention  which  fhould 
decree  the  meafures  neceflary  for  preferring  the  in- 
dependence of  the  flate,  that  the  civil  lift  IT, ould  be 
withheld,  and  he,  the  queen,  and  royal  family  be 
under  the  fafeguard  of  the  laws,  and  their  proteRi- 
on  be  entrufted  to  the  national  guard  of  Paris. 

On  Sunday,  being  the  12th  of  Augujl,  it  was 
decreed,  “that  the  king’s  authority  and  functions  be 
“ fufpended,  that  himfelf  and  his  family  remain 
“ in  cuffody  as  hofljges,  ant!  that  in  lieu  of  the 
“ civil  lid,  a lum  of  500,000  livres  be  allowed  for 
“ the  Krng’s  expences  until  the  meeting  of  theNati- 
“ on;t!  Convention.”  On  Monday  the  15th  of  Augujf, 
purfuant  to  an  order  of  the  AlTembly,  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princefs  Royal,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  the  king’s  lifter,  were  conducted  from  their 
temporary  afylum  near  the  hall  of  the  Aflemblv,  to 
the  houfe,  late  the  comte  d’ Artois’,  called  the  Temple. 

The  fame  day,  the  National  AlTembly  publifhed 
a declaration  by  which  they  undertook  to  juftify  to 
all  Europe  their  motives  for  tire  fufpenllon  of  the 
excutive  power  in  the  perfon  of  the  King.  The 
reafon  which  they  affigned  for  executing  fuch  an 
arbitrary  ftroke  of  authority  was,  the  imminent 
danger  which  impended  the  flate  from  the  duplicity 
of  the  fupreme  head,  who  fecretly  connived  at  mea- 
fures deftrinftive  of  confiitutional  liberty.  When 
the  National  AlTembly  thought  it  their  duty  to  reprefs 
the  emigrants,  who  from  the  beginning  of  their 
feflions  had  formed  themfelves  into  bodies  on  the 
frontiers,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  abolition  of 
ancient  defpotifm  ; Louis  XVI.  refufed  to  famflion 
thole  decrees  which  were  employed  againft  them. 
Fanatical  priefls  were  likewife  buly  in  alarmirg 
fuperflitious  minds,  and  fought  to  perfuade  de- 
luded citizens  that  the  conftitution  was  repugnant 
to  the  rights  of  confidence  : meafures  were  then 
taken  by  the  reprefentatives  to  filence  thofe  minifters 
of  fatftion,  but  to  thelealfo  the  King  oppofed  his  veto, 
which  by  fufpending,  annihilated  the  efficacy  of  their 
determinations.  A guard  of  1800  men  had  been 
granted  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  but  as  thofe 
guards  manifefted  the  mod:  audacious  contempt  of  ail 
civic  duties,  the  afiembly  was  forced  to  difiolve  them, 
an  l the  decree  for  that  purpofe  obtained  the  regal 
lan  ftion.  Their  hatred  of  liberty  (hould  have  branded 
them  with  infamy,  yet  a proclamation  by  the  King 
bellowed  praifes  on  thofe  very  men,  whole  difmiffion 
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from  his  fervice  he  had  juft  pronounced,  and  whom 
he  had  admitted  to  have  been  juftly  accufed  of  being 
the  enemies  of  freedom.  Mean  time,  writers  were 
paid  by  the  civil  lift  to  calumniate  the  Parifums.  in 
the  eye  of  France , and  thefe  endeavoured  to  fow 
diffenfions  between  the  poor  citizens  and  the  rich. 
An  army  of  P ruffians  was  advancing  to  lubvert 
the  regulations  which  had  been  legally  inftituted  by 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people ; public  loans  had 
been  opened  in  the  name  of  the  King  by  the  emigrant 
princes,  who  levied  forces  out  of  France,  and  had 
formed  a military  houfehold  for  the  fupport  of  his 
royalty  abroad.  Thefe  fa£ts  were  notorious  to  the 
King  for  more  than  fix  months  before,  whofe  public 
declaration  and  remonftrance  with  foreign  powers, 
might  have  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  meafures, 
had  his  heart  been  fincerely  attached  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  country.  But  thefe  were  not  the  only 
proofs  of  the  king’s  infidelity;  when  the  fword  was 
once  drawn  by  the  fovereign  againft  the  fubjedf,  no 
more  time  was  to  be  trifled  away  in  furmifes  and 
diftrufts,  and  as  the  fceptre  was  no  longer  fafe  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  could  authorize  the  moft  unwar- 
rantable a<fts  of  inhumanity,  it  was  neceffary  to  con- 
fide it  to  thofe  who  could  hold  it  with  moderation 
and  juftice. 

The  minifters  chofen  by  the  aflembly  were, 

M.  Danton,  Minifter  of  Juftice. 

M.  Le  Brun, for  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Roland, for  the  Interior. 

M.  Servan,  Minifter  of  War. 

M.  Monge, of  Marine. 

M.  Claviere,  of  Contributions. 

Thefe  immediately  entered  upon  their  functions, 
and  the  commiffioners  appointed  for  the  armies  pro- 
ceeded on  their  million.  The  three  fent  to  general 
La  Fayette’s  army  were,  however,  arrefted  on  their 
way  (it  was  thought  by  the  general’s  order)  at  the 
town  of  Sedan  by  the  municipality  ; but  being  next 
day  releafed,  the  firft  ufe  they  made  of  their  liberty 
was,  to  fufpend  M.  La  Fayette  from  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  appoint  M.  Dumourier  in  his  Head. 

The  National  Aflembly  had  now  declared  La  Fayette 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  this  officer,  after  found- 
ing the  difpofition  of  the  troops,  whom  he  found  in- 
flexibly attached  to  the  aflembly,  quitted  the  army, 
accompanied  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  officers,  on  the 
19th  of  Augujl,  and  took  the  route  through  Liege 
for  Holland ; but  at  Liege , though  in  a neutral  coun- 
try, he  was  captured  by  an  AuJlrian  detachment, 
and  brought  a prifoner  to  the  citadel  of  Luxem- 
bourgh. 

The  duke  of  Brunfwich,  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  confiding  of  the  flower  of  the  AuJlrian 
and  PruJJian  forces,  and  the  corps  of  French  emi- 
grants, under  the  comte  D’Artois,  amounting  toge- 
ther to  upwards  of  leventy  thoufand  men,  now  en- 
tered the  French  territory  in  the  province  of  Lorrain , 
(at  prefent  called  the  depaitments  of  Meufe  and 
Mofelle ) near  the  fortified  town  of  Longwy.  This 
great  army  was  fupported  by  two  others  of  thirty 
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thoufand  men  each,  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  under 
the  prince  of  Hchenloe  and  comte  Clairfait,  which,  by 
the  fubfequent  operations  feem  to  have  been  ftationed 
on  the  frontier  to  awe  the  garrifons  in  the  fortified 
towns,  while  the  grand  army  penetrated  into  France 
as  far  as  Paris. 

On  the  23d  of  Augujl  the  town  of  Longwy  was  in- 
verted by  the  combined  army,  and  though  well  pro- 
vided to  fuftain  a fiege,  on  the  trenches  being  opened 
againft  it,  opened  its  gates  to  the  enemy. 

When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Paris,  it 
caufed  great  confternation  ; not  fo,  much- on  account 
of  the  importance  of  a capture,  that  rnuft  una- 
voidably have  taken  place  in  a few  days,  where  fo 
confiderab'e  a force  was  employed  in  effecting  it,  but 
the  non-refiftance  of  the  garrifon  and  town’s  people 
gave  the  ftrongeft  caufe  to  fufpeft  the  place  was 
traitoroufly  given  up.  Thefe  fulpicions  were  in  a 
few  days  after  unequivocally  confirmed.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  fentiments  of  individuals  on  this 
occafion,  the  National  Aflembly  betrayed  no  weaknefs 
or  difeompofure ; but  after  having  decreed  the  im- 
mediate conftruclion  of  a ftrong  camp  near  Paris, 
proceeded  in  a cool  and  regular  manner  in  every  other 
refpedt  to  provide  for  the  public  fafety ; particularly 
in  caufing  a number  of  fufpedled  perfons  to  be  im- 
prifoned  for  the  purpofe  of  legal  procedures  againft 
them ; among  thefe  was  the  Queen’s  confidential 
attendant,  the  princefs  de  Lamballe,  widow  of  the 
late  fon  of  the  duke  of  Fenthievre.  Two  of  the 
perfons  apprehended  on  the  10th  of  Augujl  on  fuf- 
picion  of  traitorous  adls,  were  tried  on  the  23d  and 
executed  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month  ; thefe  were 
M.  de  Porte  and  M.  Durofoi,  the  editor  of  the  Paris 
gazette.  He  was  convicted  of  having  kept  up  a cor- 
refpondence  with  the  emigrants  ; that  he  tranfmitted 
large  fums  of  money  to  them;  that  he  procured  re- 
cruits for  them  ; that  he  kept  a profeription  lift  , and 
that  he  had  on  the  8th  drawn  out  a plan  which  was 
to  have  been  executed  on  the  10th. 

The  fufpenixon  of  the  King  having  determined  the 
BritiJIs  cabinet  to  recall  Earl  Gower,  their  ambaffador 
at  Paris,  an  official  notice  was  fent  to  the  provifional 
executive  council  of  France  for  that  purpofe,  and  the 
ambaffador  in  confequence  fet  out  for  his  return. 

— ^MggBgg— ■— — " r ■ 

* : 

After  the  capitulation  of  Longwy,  the  armies  march- 
ed towards  Verdun , where  the  magiftrates,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  warmeft  remonftrances  of  M.  Beaure- 
paire,  the  governor,  fhewed  an  immediate  determi- 
nation to  receive  the  enemy  within  their  walls  ; a ca- 
pitulation was  agreed  to,  at  the  firft  fummons,  and 
on  the  2d  of  September,  a P ruffian  detachment  under 
general  Kalkereth,  entered  the  town  : afi  event 
which  fo  affefled  Be 9.11  repair e,  that  on  the  following 
night,  he  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  with  a piftol. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  invading  armies  filled 
Paris  with  difmay  and  terror ; dreadful  confequences 
were  expedled  ; and  thefe  unhappily  loon  followed 
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the  diLftrous  tidings  from  the  frontier.  On  Sunday 
the  2d  September,  the  fame  day  that  Vet  dun  capitu- 
lated, the  council-general  of  Paris , alarmed,  as  they 
laid,  at  the  dangers  of  the  country,  ordered  the  toclm 
to  he  rung,  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
alarm  guns  to  be  fired,  while  they  iflued  the  follow- 
ing notice  : 

“ Citizens,  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
“ tal,  Verdun  is  befieged  and  cannot  hold  out  more 
“ than  a week  : — Citizens,  let  us  this  moment  repair 
“ to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  let  an  army  of  fixty  thou- 
“ (and  men  appear  inftantaneoufly,  let  us  in  fhort 
“ march  againft  the  enemy.” 

'1  his  extraordinary  fummons  proved  the  fignal  of 
a moll  barbarous  infurreCtion,  and  a renewal,  with 
horrid  aggravations,  of  the  bloody  fcenes  that  had 
already  ftained  the  French  metropolis.  Armed  thou- 
sands from  every  quarter  filled  the  ftreets,  crying, 
“ We  will  face  the  enemies  of  our  country,  but  we 
“ will  not  leave  Paris  expofed  to  our  world  foes.” — 
They  flew  to  the  prifons,  whofe  inmates,  committed 
as  favourers  of  the  king,  they  almoft  indifcriminately 
maflacred  : by  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  pri- 
loners  in  the  Abbaye,  in  the  Chatelet,  the  refraflory 
priefts  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  thefe  in  the 
prifion  of  La  Force,  and  a great  number  of  other  fuf- 
peCled  perions,  were  put  to  death  ; among  the  vic- 
tims in  the  prifon  of  La  Force  was,  the  princefs  of 
Lamballe,  the  unhappy  favourite  of  the  imprifoned 
queen. 

The  number  that  fell  before  the  clofe  of  this  dif- 
aftrous  day  by  thefpears  and  daggers  of  the  alTaflins, 
is  computed  to  exceed  four  hundred  ; but  this  day  of 
blood,  dreadful  as  it  was,  did  not  glut  their  favage 
fury  : the  next  fun  faw  the  maflacres  continued  with 
unabating  barbarity.  In  vain  did  the  executive  coun- 
cil interpole  its  authority,  its  perfuafions,  and  its 
threats  : all  was  ineffectual,  the  law  had  loft  its  force, 
fiubordination  was  at  an  end,  for  anarchy  was  para- 
mount. 

Paris  was  not  the  only  theatre  on  which  thefe 
bloody  fcenes  were  aCled.  An  account  had  reached 
the  city  that  fifty-three  prifoners  from  Orleans  had 
been  conduced  to  Verfailles  on  their  way  to  Paris  un- 
der a military  efcort ; a party  of  the  infurgents  im- 
mediately marched  thither,  where,  determined  not 
to  be  out-done  by  their  Parifiati  comrades,  they  im- 
molated the  unhappy  prifoners,  to  the  diabolical  fpi- 
rit  that  infpired  them  : two  only  of  thefe  devoted  vic- 
tims by  fome  accident  efcaped. 

The  National  Aflembly,  though  horror-ftruck  at 
thefe  dreadful  tranfa&ions,  continued  its  fittings ; 
and  the  minifters  continued  alfo  to  exercife  their 
functions. 

Since  the  capture  of  Verdun  the  military  operations 
in  that  quarter,  on  the  part  of  the  French , confifted 
in  the  difpofitions  made  by  generals  Dumourier  and 
Kellerman,  to  fortify  the  tenable  pofts  between  that 
place  and  Chalons , i'o  as  to  impede  the  progrefs  of 


the  combined  armies  towards  Paris. — Marefchal 
Luckner,  though  nominally  the  commander  in  chief, 
we  find  either  inadtive  or  performing  only  a fubordi- 
nate  part  in  his  camp  at  Chalons , while  Dumourier 
feemed  the  main  fpring  that  gave  life  and  fpirit  to  the 
whole. 

In  confequence  of  La  Fayette’s  defection,  the 
command  of  his  army  was  given  to  Dumourier,  who 
found  it  to  confift  of  only  leventeen  thoufand  men, 
ill-conditioned  and  difcontented  ; with  which  he  was 
to  oppole  a veteran  army  of  eighty  thoufand  comba- 
tants, amply  provided  with  every  military  appoint- 
ment, commanded  by  experienced  generals,  and 
flufhed  with  the  luccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended 
their  march  into  France:  but  Dumourier  feems  to 
have  been  providentially  deftined  to  retrieve  the  for- 
lorn affairs  of  his  country,  at  this  important  juncture; 
his  unconquerable  fpirit  role  with  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  his  difficulties.  His  firft  care  was  to  infpire 
fubordination  and  confidence  in  his  little  army:  he 
brought  them  to  the  enemy’s  prefence,  where  he 
taught  them  fteadily  to  manoeuvre.  The  enemy,  on 
the  other  hand,  aftoniffiedat  the  menacing  difpofiti- 
ons of  foes  they  had  heretofore  defpifed,  concluded, 
that  the  French  army  muft  have  received  prodigious 
reinforcements,  and  appeared  to  wait  the  certainty  of 
their  conjectures,  before  they  would  venture  to  attack 
the  French  pofts,  or  penetrate  farther  into  the  coun- 
try ; and  more  efpecially,  until  the  fortreffes  of 
Montmedy  and  Thionville,  which  they  had  left  untakcn 
on  the  frontier,  had  received  Aujlrian  or  PruJJian 
garrifons. 

For  this  purpofe,  iMontmedy  was  blockaded,  and 
7 hmivillc  befieged  inform.  In  Thionville,  general 
Wimpfen  commanded,  and  {hewed  every  difpofition 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  laft  extremity.  It  was 
now  the  i ith  of  September,  and  the  enemy  had  for 
fome  days  kept  up  a conftant  fire  on  the  town,  from 
their  gun  and  mortar  batteries,  depending  however 
principally  on  the  latter,  in  hopes  to  fet  the  place  on 
fire,  intending,  amid  the  confufion  of  the  conflagra- 
tion to  affault  the  works,  they  found  too  tedious  to 
deftroy  with  their  cannon.  Wimpfen  apprized  of 
this  defign,  and  that  on  this  night,  by  a furious  bom- 
bardment, they  would  endeavour  to  effeCt  it,  having 
previoufly  prepared  materials  for  the  purpofe,  while 
a fhower  of  ffiells  were  falling,  caufed  monftrous 
fires  to  be  lighted  in  the  market  place,  and  in  other 
quarters  where  the  bombs  were  chiefly  directed. — 
The  blaze  ferved  as  a fignal  to  the  aflailants,  who  not 
doubting  but  the  town  was  on  fire,  advanced  boldly 
to  the  ramparts,  from  which  not  a gun  was  fired  un- 
til the  (forming  column  was  within  mufket  (hot  of 
the  works,  at  this  moment  it  was  vigoroufly  charged 
in  flank  by  a detachment  of  the  garrifon,  who  had 
fallied  out  for  the  purpofe,  while  a furious  cannonade 
of  grape  (hot  from  the  walls  enfiladed  it  in  front : 
thus  attacked,  they  fled  in  the  utmoft  dilorder,  leav- 
ing 
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in°  upwards  of  three  hund-ed  of  their  foldiers  dead 
on°  the  fpot.  From  this  day,  to  that  on  which  the 
fiege  was  raifed,  as  (hall  be  related,  by  the  well-di- 
reffed  fire  from  the  works,  and  a number  of  fuccefs- 
ful  fallies  from  the  town,  the  befiegers  are  computed 
to  have  loft  upwards  of  two  thoufand  men. 

While  Dumouricr  was  taking  every  ftep  that  time 
and  circumftance  permitted  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  and 
infufe  difeipline  among  his  troops,  an  incident  occur- 
red, that  might  have  been  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
q lienees.  The  army  under  the  command  of  this 
brave  officer,  by  the  junction  of  the  corps  under  the 
generals  Keller  man  and  Beurnonville,  was  increafed  to 
forty  thoufand  men,  ten  thoufand  of  which  formed 
a van-guard,  ftationed  between  St.  Menehould  and 
Verdun,  which  laft  place  was  on  the  15  th  of  Septem- 
ber, ftill  the  head  quarters  of  the  combined,  or  ra- 
ther the  P ruffian  army,  (few  of  the  Aujlrians  or 
French  emigrants  being  at  this  place)  under  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  On  this  day,  a body  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred Prujftans , by  a fudden  movement,  fell  in  with 
the  van  of  Dumourier’s  army  above  mentioned  ; but 
thefe  laft  inftead  of  punifhing  the  temerity  or  mif- 
conduCt  of  fo  inferior  a corps,  fled  panic-ftruck  in 
the  utmoft  diforder  to  the  main  body.  The  general 
teftified  his  indignation  at  their  cowardice,  he  openly 
declared  them  a difgrace  to  their  country,  and  their 
profeflion  as  foldiers  ; and,  after  degrading  their  lead- 
ers in  the  fight  of  the  army,  ftripped  them  of  their 
uniforms,  and  drove  them  from  the  camp  as  unwor- 
thy to  bear  arms.  As  to  the  P ruffian  detachment,  it 
reaped  no  other  advantage  from  its  viCfory,  than  the 
fame  of  the  atchievement  ; while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bafe  conduct  of  the  French  corps  that  fled  before 
the  enemy, -appears  to  have  infpired  the  reft  of  the 
army,  from  that  day,  with  a courage  whofe  ardour 
nothing  could  abate. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  National  Convention  to 
meet  in  Paris , (20th  September')  had  now  arrived, 
and  the  National  Aflembly  was  confequently  to  ter- 
minate its  labours,  and  confign  the  fate  of  the  fuf- 
pended  King,  together  with  the  government  of  the 
empire,  to  the  deliberation  of  the  Convention.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  next  morning,  being  Friday  the  2 1 ft, 
a member  of  the  aflembly,  M.  Francois,  rofe,  and 
having  obferved,  that  the  National  Aflembly  ihould 
end  its  operations  by  an  aft  of  refpeft  to  the  National 
Convention  ; propofed  that  an  addrefs  fhould  be  pre- 
lented  to  this  new  conftituent  body,  and  “ let  us 
repair,”  faid  he,  “ to  the  Thuilleries,  where  that  au 
guft  body  is  now  fitting  ; let  us  ferve  as  its  firft  guard, 
and  bow  before  the  fovereignty  of  the  people,  whom 
they  are  going  to  reprefent.” 

The  prefident,  attended  by  the  whole  body,  then 
proceeded  to  the  hall  in  the  Thuilleries  where  the  Na- 
tional Convention  was  fitting,  and  prefented  an  ad- 
drefs, which  aft  terminated  the  exiilence  of  the  Na- 
tional Legiflative  Aflembly. 

The  members  of  the  National  Convention  who  af- 
fembled  that  day  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hun- 


dred, among  whom  we  find  two  Fng/i/hmcn,  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  Common  Sen  ft',  The 
Rights  of  Man,  &c.  and  Mr.  Prieftley,  ion  to  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Prieftley. 

The  firft  proceeding  of  the  Convention,  was  the 
palling,  amongft  others,  the  following  decree  : 

That  Royalty  be  abolilhed  in  France. 

On  the  next  day  the  Convention  decreed,  “ That 
“ all  public  afts  fhould  be  dated,  the  firft  year  of  the 
“ French  Republic  ; and  that  the  feal  of  the  country 
u fhould  bechanged,  and  have  for  the  legend  French 
“ Republic  : and  that  the  National  Seal  fliall  repre- 
“ fent  a woman  fitting  on  a bundle  of  arms,  holding 
“ a pike  in  her  hand  with  the  cap  of  liberty  upon  it, 
“ on  the  exergue  the  words  Archives  of  the 
“ French  Republic.” 

On  the  26th  the  minifter  of  war  informed  the  Con- 
vention that  general  Montefquiou  had  entered  Savoy 
almoft  without  oppofition,  and  on  the  28th,  commu- 
nicated a difpatch  from  the  fame  general,  dated  from 
Chamberry , without  an  account  that  the  entire  duke- 
dom had  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 

By  this  time  the  Pmtjfian  army  which  for  fome 
days  had  remained  ftationary  at  Verdun,  extended  its 
right  by  way  of  Voujiers  and  Rhetel  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rheims ; a movement,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fatisfaCforily  explained,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  eventual  objeft  in  view,  or  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  leaft  prefent  advantage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  land  it  then  covered,  was  the  molt  bar- 
ren and  deftitute  of  refource  in  the  kingdom  of 
France ; and  at  that  time  the  elements  confpired  to 
render  the  condition  of  the  army  truly  difaftrous ; 
cold  rains  fell  almoft  inceflantly,  and  rendered  the 
roads  by  which  the  provifions  and  forage  were  con- 
veyed to  their  camp  fo  deep  and  miry,  that  the  con- 
voys arrived  with  the  greateft  difficulty  : famine 
threatened  to  vifit  the  difheartened  bands,  while  fick- 
nefs,  its  fatal  ally,  had  already  commenced  to  ravage 
the  devoted  camp. 

The  fituation  of  the  enemy  was  not  unknown  to 
general  Dumourier,  every  day  he  confined  them  to 
it  he  confidered  as  an  advantage,  to  effect  which,  he 
ftrengthened  all  his  pofts,  efpecially  his  head  quarters 
at  Sainte  Menehould,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  merit 
(to  ufe  the  general’s  own  expreffion)the  epithet  of  im- 
pregnable. The  King  of  Pruffia,  who  though  not  no- 
minally the  commander  of  the  army,  was  in  the  duke 
of  Brutftuick’s  camp,  and  directed  almoft  every  ope- 
ration, fenfible  from  the  diftrefs  he  witnefied,  of  the 
impracticability  of  advancing  farther  into  France , and 
the  impoffibility  of  remaining  much  longer  where  he 
was  ; about  the  23d  of  September  made  fome  over- 
tures towards  a negotiation  to  the  French  general,  but 
this  laft  not  being  vefted  with  diplomatic  powers, 
wrote  for  inftruCtions  to  the  executive  council  in  Pa- 
ris, and  until  an  anfwer  might  be  expeCted,  agreed 
to  a kind  of  truce  for  four  days;  during  which,  not 
to  lofe  time,  a cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prifoners 
[French  emigrants  only  excepted)  took  place. 
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The  anfwcr  of  the  executive  council  was  laconic, 

“ That  no  negotiation  would  be  entered  into  while 
“ the  enemy  remained  on  the  territory  of  the  Re- 

“ public.” 

The  truce  being  terminated,  difpofitions  for  a re- 
treat were  immediately  made  by  the  duke  of  Britnf- 
ii .*•,  but  as  the  laft  aft  of  the  abfurd  piece  he  had 
performed,  this  generaliffimo  of  the  combined  armies, 
on  the  very  day  it  was  to  commence,  (the  28th  Sep- 
tember)  publilhed  a memorial  differing  little  in  fpirit 
and  fubitance  from  the  bombaflic  manifefto,  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  this  work. 

From  this  day  the  tranfaftions  of  the  combined 
armies,  prefent  us  with  nothing  but  a calamitous  chro- 
nicle, of  an  unexampled  feries  of  diftreffes  and  dif- 
grace  : the  camp  they  abandoned  refembled  charnel- 
houfes  fiiled  with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horfes, 
while  the  roads  they  paffed  were  ftrevvqd  with  lick 
fcldiers,  with  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

About  ten  days  before  the  retreat  of  the  confede- 
rate armies,  the  city  of  Life  was  attacked  by  a body 
of  Aijirian  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Tefchen,  an  operation,  it  would  be  thought, 
more  calculated  to  caufe  a diverfion  that  might  fa- 
vour the  duke  of  Brunfwick's  progrefs  in  France,  than 
to  reduce  a city,  whole  great  and  extenfive  works  re- 
quired a more  formidable  force  than  he  had  under 
his  command,  if  the  manner  of  attacking  the  place 
did  not  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  vindiftive  refent- 
ment  ; the  artillery  of  the  beiiegers  being  direfted, 
not  againft  the  walls,  gates  or  baftions,  but  folely  le- 
velled at  the  deftruftion  of  the  habitations  and  lives 
of  the  citizens.  Shells  were  inccffantly  thrown  into 
the  town,  and  a .cannonade  of  red-hot  bullets,  fome 
of  them,  it  is  laid,  even  difeharged  by  the  arch- 
duchefs,  confort  to  the  general  and  affociated  with 
him  in  the  government  of  the  Andrian  Netherlands. 
Two  thoufand  houfes  are  faid  to  have  been  deftroyed 
by  the  affailants,  while  the  garrifon  and  town’s-peo- 
ple  feem  to  have  gathered  frelh  courage  from  each  de- 
fperate  attempt,  by  keeping  up  a well-direfted  and 
effectual  fire  from  the  town,  and  continual  tallies,  de- 
ftroying  by  each  great  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The 
news  of  the  duke  of  BrunfwicK s retreat  at  laft  reach- 
ed the  camp  of  the  beiiegers;  on  the  firft  or  l'econd 
of  the  month,  preparations  for  railing  the  liege  were 
made,  which  in  a few  days  after  was  eftefted. 

The  retreat  of  the  confederated  armies  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rheims,  and  their  diftrefsful  ftate, 
filled  Paris  with  joy,  which  was  encreafed  by  accounts 
from  the  fouthern  army  under  general  Montef- 
quiou,  that  he  had  without  oppefition  penetrated  into 
the  duchy  of  Savoy,  where  he  had  taken  poffeftion  of 
Charaberry , the  capital,  and  the  whole  furrounding 
country,  where  the  people  unanlmoufiy  expreffed  a 
delire  to  make  a part  of  the  French  Republic. 

The  confederate  army  had  fallen  back  to  Verdun, 
near  which  town,  the  French  generals  Kellerman  and 
Dillon  advanced  with  their  troops,  after  having  fuc- 
ceffively  occupied  the  abandoned  pofts  of  the  enemy 


at  Regret , Glorieux  and  Mount  St.  Michael.  On  the 
10th  Dillon  inverted  Verdun,  and  on  the  following 
day,  a capitulation  was  offered  by  the  Frufjian  gene- 
ral Kalkereth  and  agreed  to  by  general  Valence,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  French  army,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Dumourier  had  devolved.  The  PruJJians 
who  retreated  from  Verdun  marched  to  Longwy , 
which  laft:  place  alfo  furrendered  on  the  1 8th,  fo  that 
on  the  20th  OBober  thofe  formidable  armies,  who  a 
few  days  before  had  threatened  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  Paris,  had  entirely  evacuated  the  French 
territory. 

Thus  ended  the  projefted  invalion  of  France,  and 
with  it  the  hope  of  eft'efting  a counter-revolution  in 
that  country.  The  combined  armies  who  appeared 
on  the  French  frontier  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  1792, 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  200,000  fol- 
diers,  under  the  direction  of  commanders  of  the 
firft  character  for  military  talents.  Yet,  to  the  afto- 
nilhment  of  all  Europe,  two  months  fcarcely  elapfed, 
when  thefe  numerous  armies,  leffened  of  near  half 
their  number,  made  a difgraceful  and  precipitate  re- 
treat from  the  country  they  had  fo  confidently  at- 
tacked. 

The  fears  of  a foreign  enemy  being  now%removed, 
the  Convention  proceeded  with  calmnefs  on  the  pub- 
lic bufinefs.  The  14th  of  OBober  an  aft  of  juftice 
was  decreed,  which  was  an  indemnification  to  prince 
Charles  of  HeJTe,  commandant  at  Benfamyon,  who,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  French  nation,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  property  in  Germany  by  order  of 
his  kinfman,  the  Landgrave  of  Hcjje  CoJJcl.  On  the 
following  day,  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis  and  its 
infignia  was  abolifhed,  and  feveral  regulations  and  re- 
forms in  the  civil  and  military  eftablifhments  agreed  to. 

On  the  fame  day,  the  Executive  Council  informed 
the  Convention,  that  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva  had 
refufed  a requifition  made  to  them  in  behalf  of  the 
French  republic,  to  fend  away  a corps  of  fixteen  hun- 
dred Swifs  admitted  by  them  into  the  city;  they  had 
fent  another  meffage  to  Geneva  perfifting  in  the  re- 
quifition. The  Convention  approved  of  the  conduft 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

From  this  time  to  the  26th,  the  Convention  feem- 
ed  chiefly  employed  in  domeftic  arrangements,  but  on 
this  day  a letter  from  General  Cuftine,  commander 
of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  was  read,  giving  an  ac- 
count, that  after  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
cities  of  Spires  and  of  Worms,  where  he  found  im- 
menfe  magazines  of  provifions  and  ftores  belonging 
to  the  Aujlrians,  he  had  captured  the  city  of  Ment-z., 
and  that  he  had  fuffered  the  garrifons,  amounting 
together  to  feveral  thoufand  of  Imperial  troops  to  re- 
tire, on  binding  themfelves  not  to  carry  arms  againft 
the  French  republic,  or  its  allies,  for  one  year.  Thefe 
brilliant  fucceffes  feemed  only  the  forerunners  of  thofe 
which  followed, for  on  the  28th, this  fortunate  general 
in  another  letter  announced  to  the  affembly  the  cap- 
ture of  the  imperial  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
where,  in  addition  to  a confiderable  booty,  among 
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which  were  165  pieces  of  artillery,  he  had  exacted  a 
contribution  of  two  millions  of  florins.  But  what 
enhanced  the  value  of  thefe  conquelts  was,  their  be- 
ing atchieved  almoft  without  any  lofs  of  lives;  a cir- 
cumftarice  that  in  a great  meafure  may  be  attributed 
to  the  principle  avowed  by  the  French  commanders,  of 
freeing  fubjeCts  from  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  and  of 
fecuring  to  every  man  his  own  peculiar  right. 

While  Cuftine  was  thus  advancing  through  the 
countries  of  the  enemy  that  bordered  the  Rhine , Du- 
mourier  had  returned  to  his  army  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  in  an  addrefs  to  the  foldiers,  informed 
them,  that  he  was  going  to  conduCt  them  into  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  provinces  of  Belgia , to  deliver 
them  from  tyrannic  opprefiion  ; and  recommended 
his  brethren  in  arms  to  treat  fuch  prifoners  as  might 
fall  into  their  hands  with  mildnefs  and  fraternity,  and 
to  behave  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  they  fhould  take,  unlefs  they  ren- 
dered themfelves  unworthy  of  their  amity  and  pro- 
tection. 

Dumourier  then  dividing  his  army  into  three  co- 
lumns, entered  the  Aujlrian  Netherlands , where  we 
fhall,  for  a (hort  time,  leave  him,  and  view  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Tout  hern  army. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  bloodlefs  conquefl  of 
the  duchy  of  Savoy , by  Montefquiou.  The  other 
parts  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  territories  were  not  cf 
fo  eafy  an  accefs  : Piedmont,  in  which  his  capital  of 
'Turin  is  lituated,  is  defended  by  a rocky  and  moun- 
tainous barrier,  formed  by  the  louthern  termination 
of  the  Alps,  the  paflages  of  which  can  be  defended 
by  a fmall  force  againlt  numerous  hofts.  The  coun- 
ty of  Nice,  however,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
divifions  of  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  lying  along 
the  fea  coaft,  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a maritime 
power.  Of  this  circumftance  the  French  availing 
themfelves,  fitted  out  a fmall  fquadron  of  fhips  of 
Avar  at  Toulon,  under  the  cover  of  whofe  guns  they 
landed  a body  of  fix  thoufand  men,  commanded  by 
general  Anfelm,  near  Villa  Franca,  which  place,  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Nice,  was  in  their  pofleflion,  on  or 
about  the  firft  day  of  November. 

The  facility  with  which  the  French  got  pofieflion 
of  thefe  countries,  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the 
power  of  their  arms,  as  to  the  diffufion  of  their  po- 
litical opinions ; wherever  they  went  a fpirit  of  re- 
publicanifm  was  immediately  avowed  : the  Savoyards 
openly  declared  they  would  never  again  fiubmit  to 
their  quondam  fovereign,  but  join  themfelves  to  the 
French  republic;  or,  if  that  was  not  accepted  by  the 
National  Convention,  form  a diftinCt  commonweatlth. 
The  Niceans  followed  the  example  of  the  Savoyards  ; 
but  the  Convention  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to- 
come  to  any  decifion  refpedting  them  at  this  time. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  on 
the  7th  of  November  were  of  a nature  truly  intereft- 
ing ; for  on  this  day  M.  Mailhe  introduced  a report 
from  the  committee  on  Louis  XVI.  with  thefe 
words  ; 


O P E.  72: 

“ The  rights  of  the  people,  likethofe  of  man,  be- 
ing imprefcriptible,  he  who  has  violated  them  cannot 
found,  on  the  filence  of  pofitive  laws,  any  pretenfi- 
ons  to  a fcandaious  impunity.  The  Roman  Senate, 
though  debafed  and  corrupted,  dared,  however,  to 
try  Nero,  whofe  perfon,  by  the  tribunitial  power 
granted  to  the  Caefars,  was  rendered  facred  and  invio- 
lable. I faid  the  filence  of  the  laws  ; for  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fhameful  excefs  to  which  terror  and  ha- 
bits of  flavery  have  carried  human  fubjeCtion,  it  has 
never  been  fo  great,  that  the  code  of  any  people  has 
efiablifhed  abfolute  impunity  in  favour  of  any  indivi- 
dual, pontiff,  or  king.  But  hitherto  thefe  great  ex- 
amples of  national  juftice  have  been  ftained  by  vio- 
lence, meannefs,  or  crimes.  The  fenators  who  con- 
demned Nero  were  at  that  time  the  flaves  of  Galba. 
The  judges  who  depofed  Henry  of  Cajlile  were  only 
bafe  courtiers,  fold  to  his  lifter  the  hypocritical  Ifa- 
bella.  The  fon  of  Vafa  was  facrificed  by  the  gran- 
dees of  Sweden  to  the  ambition  of  John  his  brother, 
a tyrant  more  artful,  but  no  lefs  barbarous  than  he. 
Charles  I.  fell  under  the  axe  of  Cromwell,  and  not 
under  that  of  the  law;  and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
and  Jean  of  Naples  were  punilhed  only  by  aflaffinati- 
on.  The  forms  of  juftice  employed  to  cover  thofe 
aCts  of  vengeance  were  only  ferocious  hypocrify. 

“ The  moment,  however,  is  arrived,  when  the 
French  nation  can  give  to  the  world  an  example  of 
the  juftice  of  a great  people,  exempt  from  an  impure 
mixture  of  human  paflions.  But  what  fhall  be  the 
tribunal  whofe  authority  and  impartial  equity,  may 
remove  all  fufpicion,  and  diffipate  every  idea  of  vio- 
lent or  political  prejudice  ? Two  methods  feem  to 
have  an  equality  of  i’uftrages.  One  is,  the  formation 
of  a jury,  the  members  of  which  fhall  be  chofen  by 
the  electoral  affemblies  of  the  departments.  The 
other  is,  that  the  Convention  fhall  referve  this  trial 
to  itfelf.  The  latter  has  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. I therefore  prefent  to  you  the  following  plan 
of  a decree  : 

I.  Louis  XVI.  may  be  tried. 

II.  He  fhall  be  tried  by  the  National  Convention. 

III.  Three  commiflloners,  chofen  from  the  Con- 
vention by  public  election,  (appeal  nominal)  fhall  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  collecting  all  the  pieces  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  trial,  and  of  prefenting  the  refult  of 
them  to  the  National  Convention. 

IV.  The  commiflioners  fhall  terminate  their  re- 
port by  an  enumeration  of  the  crimes. 

V.  This  enumeration  fhall  be  printed  ana  diftri- 
buted. 

VI.  Eight  days  after,  a difeuffion  {hall  commence 
on  the  aCt  of  accufation,  and  the  charges  to  be  adopt- 
ed or  rejected. 

VII.  If  the  a£t  is  adopted  it  fhall  be  communicat- 
ed to  Louis,  that  he  may  provide  for  his  defence. 

VIII.  A copy  of  the  report  and  of  the  papers  re- 
fpefhng  it,  (hall be  alfo  prefented  to.Louis. 

IX.  If  he  demand  the  originals,  they  fhall  be  car- 
ried to  him  by  twelve  commiflioners, 

X.  The 
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X.  The  originals  Hull  not  be  carried  from  the  ar- 
chives until  copies  of  them  are  taken. 

XI.  The  National  Convention  fhail  fix  a day  on 
which  Louis  {hall  prefent  his  defence. 

XII.  Louis  lhall  prefent  his  defence  in  writing  and 
ligned  by  himfelf. 

XIII.  Louis  may  give  anfwers  verbally. 

XIV.  After  he  has  made  his  defence,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  the  delay  fettled  by  the  Convention, 
they  fhail  pal's  fentence  by  public  vote.” 

The  difeuffion  of  the  report,  that  nothing  like  pre- 
cipitation, as  was  faid,  ihould  mark  their  proceed- 
ings, was  adjourned  to  the  12th  November. 

On  theyth  of  November  the  Convention  was  agree- 
ably interrupted  in  its  proceedings,  by  a letter  from 
general  Dumourier,  dated  from  Motis  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, wherein,  he  informed  the  preiident  of  his 
being  in  poffeffion  of  that  city,  after  a bloody  and 
defperate  aftion  with  the  Aujlrian  army,  ftrongly 
polled  at  Jemappe  within  a few  miles  of  Motis , where 
behind  treble  entrenchments  they  waited  for  the 
French. 

Three  days  after  the  capture  of  Motis , the  Con- 
vention having  refumed  a long  depending  difeuf- 
fion refpeefing  the  emigrants,  at  laft  concluded  this 
important  fubjeft  by  a decree. 

That  all  emigrants  were  banifhed  for  ever  from  the 
F tench  territory,  and  that  an  infraction  of  this  order 
Ihould  be  punilhable  with  death. 

The  battle  of  Jemappe , in  a manner  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Aujlrian  Netherlands , be!  ig  followed  by 
the  furrender  of  Tournay , Ghent  and  Brujjels , from 
which  laft  place,  on  hearing  that  Mans  was  taken, 
the  government  fled  to  the  neutral  borders  in  the 
greateft  confufion,  and  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 

In  the  Sitting  of  November  20,  the  following  Addrefs 
was  prefented. 

To  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
Citizens,  Legiflators, 

(f  An  affembly  of  Citizens  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  convened  on  Sunday,  the  1 8th  inft.  for  the 
purpofe  of  celebrating  the  brilliant  fucceffes  of  the 
French  arms,  have  deemed  it  a duty,  to  offer  to  you 
their  gratulations,  in  a moment,  and  upon  an  occali- 
on  fo  deeply  interefting  to  them,  to  Europe,  and  to 
humanity. 

“ They  felicitate  you,  in  the  cordial  fpirit  of  fra- 
ternity, on  the  acceptance  which  has  every  where 
awaited  your  principles,  and  on  the  victories  which 
have  crowned  your  arms.  They  congratulate  you  on 
the  iffue  of  wars,  not  made  as  heretofore,  to  fatisfy  the 
bafeft  of  paffions  by  the  worft  of  means,  but  where 
the  triumphs,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  thole  of  rea- 
fon  and  truth.  They  rejoice  to  fee  a nation  fo  en- 
lightened as  France,  diffeminating  the  glorious 
principles  of  liberty,  and  look  forward  to  the  time 


when  the  nations  of  Europe,  animated  and  infpired 
by  your  example,  fhail  have  refeued  themfelves.from 
the  trammels  of  defpotifm,  whether  mafked  or  avow- 
ed, and  lhall  have  extinguifhed  that  corrupt  influ- 
ence, which  is  the  moft  dangerous  where  it  a:  fumes  a 
moderate  difguife,  or  iurks  in  the  form  of  represen- 
tation. 

“ They  expert  this  feafon,  with  the  more  impa- 
tience, from  an  opinion,  that  an  intimate  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France,  would  re- 
ciprocally advantage  their  true  interefts,  and  from 
their  convidlion  that  an  equal  enjoyment  of  rights  is 
not  lefs  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  fuch  an  union, 
than  to  the  general  happinefs  of  tho  c ru.  ions. 

“ In  exprefiing  thefe  opinions,  they  are  confident  that 
they  fpeak  thefentimentsof  a great  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  refpeftively  belong,  if  the  popular 
voice  were  to  be  collected  in  a national  co  ivention.  The 
voice  of  reafon  is  now  heard  in  too  loud  a tone  to  be 
mifunderftood,  and  the  whifpers  of  courtly  intrigue 
in  the  fame  degree  confufedand  disconcerted. 

“ The  Engljh,  relident  in  Paris,  for  themfelves 
have  only  to  add,  and  they  are  happy  in  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring,  that,  throughout  the  progrefs  of 
the  revolution,  and  notwithftanding  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  their  ambaffador,  they  have  uniformly  ex- 
perienced the  utmoft  cordiality  and  friendfhip  from 
the  people  of  France .” 

White’s  Hotel,  Nov  20,  1792.  L’an  premier 
de  la  Republique  Franqoife. 


Trefent- 
Thomas  Paine 
J.  H.  Stone 
Edward  Fitzgerald 
M‘Donald 
Sayre 
Raymond 
Parfons 

Captain  Starke 


Lieut.  Col.  Ofwald 
Robert  Merry 
Robert  Smith 

O’Riely 

Charles  James 

Whittle 

Colonel  Newton 
And  many  others. 


Prefent  French. 

General  Dillon  General  Santerre 

General  Bruyere  And  many  others. 

Sir  Robert  Smith  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  re- 
nounced their  titles. 


The  battle  before  Mans  was  followed  by  a fuccefiion 
of  victories,  which  gave  the  French  Republic  entire 
poffeffion  of  the  Aujlrian  Netherlands  ; the  follow- 
ing official  Letters  contain  accounts  of  the  moft 
remarkable  of  thefe  actions. 


Letter  from  General  Labourdonnaye,  to  the  National 
Convention,  Nov.  iy. 

M Y advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Lamorlier,  entered  the  city  of  Antwerp  yefterday 

morning. 


France.  EUR 

morning.  The  magiftrates,  when  I Tent  a fumrhons 
to  them,  replied,  that  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up 
the  keys,  and  to  receive  the  French  with  the  fame 
fentiments  of  fraternity  which  they  had  exprefted  to- 
wards them.  I (hall  this  evening  reach  Antwerp, 
and  fhall  then  know  whether  the  citadel  will  redid. 
I have  caufed  fome  artillery  to  be  embarked  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  if  more  are  neceftary,  General  Durnou- 
rier  can  fupply  me. 

The  executive  council  tranfmitted  to  the  conven- 
tion a decree,  by  which  they  enjoined  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  expedition  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  take  every  meafure  for  opening  a free  na- 
vigation on  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meufe. 

Letter  from  General  Dumourier  to  the  Minifter  at 
War. 

Liege,  Nov.  28. 

“ Citizen  Minifter, 

“ The  army  which  I command  had  an  engage- 
ment yefterday,  which  lafted  ten  hours,  with  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Imperialifts,  confiding  of  12,000 
men.  We  drove  them  from  fix  villages  fucceffively, 
and  laftly,  from  an  entrenchment  : they  had-  a 
ftronger  and  more  numerous  train  of  artillery  than 
in  the  preceding  engagement,  their  defence  there- 
fore was  better  fupported,  and  more  vigorous,  and 
they  confequently  loft  more  men  ^ they  regret  above 
all  the  death  of  General  Starcy. — They  had  37  wag- 
gons filled  with  wounded,  befides  their  dead  and  de- 
leters.-  Deferrers  come  in  to  us  continually.  We 

had  on  our  part  exactly  three  killed  and  14  wounded. 
The  difproportion  will  appear  to  you  aftoriiftiing,  but 
nothing  can  equal  the  addrefs  and  vivacity  of  our  ar- 
tillery. dhe  tnfantry  marched  with  a rapidity  and 
order  which  are  almoft  inconceivable. Our  ca- 

valry, infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
charged  them  with  great  vigour,  and  deftroyed  a 
whole  body  of  Hufiars. 

•‘What  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  army  in  refpe£l 
to  bravery  is,  the  cor.ftancy  which  the  men  fhewed  in 
iupporting  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  in  marching 
over  furrows  frozen  and  covered  with  fnovv,  and  in 
terminating  their  march,  and  a combat  of  ten  hours, 
by  remaining  under  arms  during  the  night,  without 
fhewing  any  other  fenfations  than  thofe  of  joy,  and 
renewing  the  battle  next  morning. 

“ Our  entrance  into  Liege  afforded  us  a real  re- 
compence.  The  people  lively,  fenfible,  and  dignified, 
received  us  with  that  republican  fraternity  which  our 
example  and  our  victories  will  foon  propagate 
throughout  all  Europe.  This  nation,  truly  worthy  of 
liberty,  is  a fecond  French  nation,  and  I hope  in  a 
few  days  to  fee  it  organized  like  ours.  Uniforms  as 
well  as  arms  begin  to  appear,  and  I doubt  not  that  it 
will  furnifh  a body  of  10, coo  troops  to  join  our  vic- 
torious arms  in  order  to  carry  liberty  to  the  Rhine? 


In  the  fitting  of  Dec.  1.  a letter  was  read  from 
General  Miranda,  dated  Antwerp,  Nov.  19,  confirm- 
ing the  capitulation  of  that  citadel,  which  took  place 

at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day. 

The  ammunition  found  in  the  citadel  is  very  confi- 
derable,  and  confifts,  among  other  articles,  of  5 1 
pieces  of  cannon,  3,000  firelocks,  200,000  pounds 
of  gunpowder,  300,000  cartridges,  and  about  8000 
balls.  The  garrifon  confifted  of  1300  men. 

RUHL  made  to  the  Convention  the  report 
of  the  commiflion  of  twelve,  and  read  feveral 
letters  and  pieces  adding  to  the  inculpation  of  Louis 
XVI.  among  which  there  were  three  written  by  the 
citizen  St.  Foix.  In  the  firft,  St.  Foix  invites  the 
king  to  feduce  Merlin,  a member  of  the  late  confti- 
tuent  affembly,  by  offering  to  him  a place  for  his 
brother-in-law  ; in  the  other,  St.  Foix  advifes  the 
king  not  to  retire  to  the  affembly  on  the  1 oth  of 
Augujl , becaufe  by  this  meafure  he  might  diiconcert 
the  people,  who  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
behalf ; in  the  third,  St.  Foix  endeavours  to  per- 
fuade  Louis,  that  Kerfaint  afpired  at  the  appointment 
of  the  minifter  of  marine  ; and  that  the  aflembly 
were  a quite  different  fet  of  people  at  home  from 
what  they  were  in  theroftrum  of  the  fenate. 

After  the  reading  of  feveral  other  pieces,  St.  Foix, 
Talon,  and  Dufrefne,  were  decreed  to  be  in  a ftate  of 
accufation. 

Before  the  ift  of  December,  Ghent,  Bruges,  OJl end, 
Mans,  Namur,  Mechlin , Louvain,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Aufrian  Netherlands , had  furrendered  to 
the  French  forces; — a feries  of  hard  fought,  inceflant 
aftion,  and  obftacles  almoft  infurmountable,  dimi- 
niftied  not  the  ardour,  or  obftrufted  the  progrefs  of 
the  French  army  ; — the  falfe  hope,  that  armed  auto- 
matons in  the  trammels  of  tallies  and  clifcipline, 
would  be  able  to  reftft  the  impetuofity  of  men  ani- 
mated by  the  flame  of  liberty,  was  baffled  in  every 
action.  “ I cannot”  fays  Dumourier,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Convention  relative  to  the  bloody  and  defpe- 
rate  afliora  at  Jemappe , “ beftow  too  high  praifes  on 
“ the  valour  of  our  troops,  and  their  humanity  after 
“ the  battle, — the  moft  terrible  in  the  memory  of 
“ man  : — twenty-eight  thoufand  French  have  forced 
« 40,000  Aufrians,  entrenched  in  woods  and  moun- 
“ tains,  defended  by  forty  redoubts,  100  heavy 
“ cannon,  a great  number  of  field-pieces  and  how- 
« itzers.  All  the  preceding  engagements  for  five 
« days  together,  had  been  in  our  favour,  but  the 
« battle  of  Jemappe  decided  all — it  was  one  of  the 
“ moft  general  ever  fought : all  the  points  of  the  ene-  - 
“ my,  line  and  flanks,  were  attacked  at  once*— all 
“ the  bodies  of  the  army  were  in  attion,  and  every 
“ individual  fought  perfonally  ; after  a moft  obftinate 
“ refiftance,  the  French  nation  have  every  where 
“ been  triumphant  by  their  two  ftrongeft  means, 

“ their  artillery  and  their  fwords, — a body  of  the 
“ enemy’s  troops  attempted  to  force  the  firft  battal- 
“ lion  of  Baris , which  received  them  with  the  utmoft 

“ bravery, 
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“ bravery,  and  killed  fixty  men  byafing'e  dlfcharge. 
“ This  day,  for  ever  memorable,  confers  an  iaimor- 
" tal  glory  on  the  French  nation.  Not  a battalion, 
“ not  a lquadron,  not  an  individual  even  in  the  ar- 
“ my,  who  did  not  engage,  and  that  very  clofely.” 

Deputies  from  Nice  preferred  an  addrefs  to  the 
Convention,  ftating,  that,  fince  their  elevation  to  li- 
berty, the  people  of  Nice  had  always  an  union  with 
France  for  their  objeft — and  defiring  to  be  affiliated 
to  the  Republic,  the  Prefident’s  reply  was  expref- 
five  of  thofe  principles  on  which  the  French  Repub- 
lic proceeded,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  thofe 
Hates  that  folicited  its  fraternity  and  protection;  it  was 
as  follows  : “ Generous  citizens  of  Nice,  whatever 
“ form  of  government  may  allure  your  happinefs, 
“ whether  you  be  allied  to,  or  incorporated  with  us, 
“ as  freemen  we  fhall  form  but  one  family,  and  the 
i{  Far  on  either  bank,  fhall  in  future  water  only  the 
“ land  of  liberty,” — it  was  moved  by  citizen  Lequi- 
nis,  that  the  uniting  of  Nice  to  the  French  Republic 
fhould  be  immediately  decreed,  but  it  was  obferved, 
that  the  convention  could  not  even  deliberate  on  the 
prop  edit  ion,  till  the  fenfe  of  the  people  of  Nice,  af- 
fembled  in  primary  alTemblies,  was  known  ; and  a 
decree  to  this  effect  was  paffed. 

On  the  qth,  citizen  Valaze  made  2 report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  twenty-four,  which 
contained  fundry  allegations  againft  Louis  XVI. 

A memorable  inftance  of  patriotifm  and  fortitude 
occurred  in  the  fitting  of  the  7th  inftant;  citizen  Au- 
bermefnil,  aid  de  camp  to  the  general  commanding 
the  land-army  of  the  Republic  in  the  expedition 
againft  Ognalia,  having  been  killed  in  the  attack  of 
that  fortrefs ; liis  father  Aubermefnil,  a member  of 
the  Convention,  fainted  when  he  heard  the  letter 
read,  but  having  recovered,  he  exclaimed,  “ My  fon 
“ was  at  his  poft,  and  I (hall  remain  at  mine,”  he 
immediately  returned  to  the  hall,  notwithftanding 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  who  preffed  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  home. 

Indeed  after  the  expulfion  of  the  combined  armies 
from  their  territories,  the  French  nation  proceeded 
with  a conftancy  and  perfeverance,  a courage  and 
magnanimity,  and  a feries  of  fucceffes  unexampled  in 
the  moft  brilliant  seras  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Eu- 
rope beheld  with  admiration  a great  people  who  had 
long  endured  with  fubmiffion  every  indignity  defpo- 
tifm  could  inffift,  burft  its  fetters,  fubvert  the  power 
of  its  oppreffors,  and,  having  acquired  freedom  for 
itfelf,  with  equal  generofity  and  beneficence,  proffer 
it  to  the  Human  Race  ; the  National  Convention 
having,  on  the  19th  of  December , decreed, — ‘f  that 
{S  the  French  nation  will  admit  into  its  fraternity,  and 

affift  every  people  who  wifii  to  recover  their  li- 
£‘  berty.” 

This  declaratory  aft,  which  held  out  the  hope  of 
relief  to  the  oppreffed  of  every  nation,  elated  the 
Friend  of  Man,  whilft  its  purport  could  only  alarm 
•the  partizans  of  mis-government ; for  where  it  is  the 
object  of  a government  to  promote  the  profperity  and 


happinefs  of  the  people  •,  change  is  neither  necefiary 
nor  defirable,  it  is  repeated  grievances  alone  that  can 
impel  the  people  to  refinance 

On  the  27th  of  October,  (we  take  a retro  ; > ft  in 
order  to  conneft  the  proceedings)  citizen  Mailhe, 
prefented  to  the  National  Convention  a report  from 
the  Committee  of  Legifiation,  relative  to  the  accufa- 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  this  report  ftated  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  ; — it  was,  that  there  fliouki  be  the 
greateft  folemnity  in  the  prdeefs,  not  for  tiv  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Convention,  not  for  that  of  Fr  nice,  (“  for 
in  France faid  Mailhe,  “ we  are  fufiiciently  ac- 
“ quainted  with  his  treafons,”)  but  for  the  convifti- 
on  of  all  Europe,  which,  lefs  enlightened  on  thefe 
matters,  would  condemn  the  proceed. n if  the  guilt 
of  Louis  did  not  appear  fufficiently  munifelh  The 
EngHJJo  had  been  calumniated  for  punifhing  their  firft 
magiftrate,  yet,  it  was  not  for  fending  Charles  the 
Firft  to  the  fcaffold,  but  for  having  judged  and  con- 
demned him  with  too  great  precipitation,  and  with- 
out even  following  the  regular  form. 

TRIAL  of  LOUIS  XVI. 

On  Tuefday,  December  1 1 til,  the  fitting  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  began  by  reading  the  aft  of  accu- 
fation  againft  Louis  XVI. 

Previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  accufed,  Barrere, 
the  Prefident,  thus  addreffed  the  members : 

“ Representatives, 

c‘  You  are  now  going  to  exercife  the  right  of  na- 
“ tional  juftice.  You  are  refponfible  to  all  the  citi- 
“ zens  of  the  republic  for  your  conduct  on  this  oc- 
“ cafion  ; Europe  obfepves  you,  hiftory  will  collect 
“ }rour  thoughts  and  actions:  pofterity  will  judge 
“ with  indexible  feverity  : act  therefore  confidently 
!(  with  the  new  funftions  you  are  to  fill ; let  filence 
“ prevail,  and  let  the  dignity  of  your  fellion  evince 
“ the  majefty  of  the  French  people.  It  is  about  to 
“ give  by  you,  their  organ,  an  awful  leffon  to  kings, 
“ and  an  example  for  the  enfranchifement  of  na- 
“ tions.” 

The  Prefident,  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  gal- 
leries : 

“ The  National  Convention  confide  in  your  abfo- 
“ lute  devotion  to  your  country,  and  in  your  ref- 
“ peft  for  the  reprefentation  of  the  people.  Re- 
“ member  the  awful  filence  which  prevailed  on  the 
“ return  of  Louis  from  Varennes 

Louis  afterward  entered  the  bar,  followed  by  the 
mayor,  two  municipal  officers,  and  generals,  Santerre 
and  Wittenkot.  The  guard  remained  without.  A 
profound  filence  reigned,  when  the  Prefident  thus 
addreffed  him  : “ Louis,  the  French  nafion  accufes 

you  : the  National  Convention  decreed,  on  the 
“ 3d  of  December,  that  you  fhould  Be  judged  by  it ; 
“ and  on  the  6th  of  December , it  decreed  you  fhoald 
“ be  brought  to  this  bar.  The  aft  will  now  be  read 
“ which  enumerates  the  charges  exhibited  againft 
a you.” — 
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One  of  the  fecretaries  read  the  whole  of  the  a£>, 
the  prefident  repeating  each  article,  calling  on  Louis 
each  time  to  anfwer  the  different  charges  it  contain- 
ed. He  then  continued  as  follows  : 

“ Louis,  the  French  people  accufe  you  of  having 
“ committed  a number  of  crimes,  to  eftablifh  your 
“ tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  their  liberty.  On  the  20th 
“ of  June,  1789,  you  made  an  attempt  on  the  fove- 
“ reignty  of  the  people,  by  fufpending  the  affem- 
« bling  of  its  reprefentatives,  and  violently  expell- 
“ ing  them  from  the  place  of  their  feffions.  On  the 
« 23d  of  June,  you  attempted  to  force  laws  on  the 
« nation  ; you  furrounded  its  reprefentatives  with 
“ troops,  you  prei'ented  them  with  two  royal  decla- 
« rations  fubverfive  of  all  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
“ to  feparate.  We  have  your  declarations,  and  the 
“ verbal  procefs  of  the  affembly  as  proofs. — What 
“ have  you  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ?”  Louis.  “ There 
« exifted  then  no  laws  to  reftrain  my  actions  in  that 
“ refpecti” 

In  this  manner  the  prefident  proceeded  through  all 
the  charges.  To  enurnerate  them  here  is  unneceffa- 
ry,  they  are  recapitulated  and  difcuffed  in  the  defence 
which  in  the  fequel,  the  accufed  was  permitted  to 
make  by  his  counfel.  To  charges  prior  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conftitution,  Louis  anfwered  a$ 
above.  On  fome  of  the  charges  fubfequent  to  that 
period,  he  juftified  himfelf  by  the  very  letter  of  the 
conftitution  : for  others,  he  faid,  his  minifters  were 
refponftble  ; fome  he  politively  denied,  and  others  he 
treated  as  ill-founded  and  abfurd. 

During  this  interrogation,  not  a perfon  fpoke  but 
the  prefident  and  Louis.  When  the  former  had 
finifhed,  he  informed  the  convention,  that  the  quef- 
tions  were  all  put,  and  then  allied  Louis  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  add.  Louis  anfwered,  that  he  wilhed 
for  a copy  of  the  charges,  and  of  the  pieces  annexed 
to  them,  and  the  liberty  to  choofe  a counfel  for  his 
defence.  Louis  was  defired  by  the  prefident  to  with- 
draw into  the  hall  of  conference,  and  the  convention 
would  take  his  requeft  into  confideration.  Louis  ac- 
cordingly retired.  A long  debate  enfued,  at  the 
conclufion  of  which,  the  lubftance  of  the  requeft  was 
decreed  almoft  unanimoully. 

The  next  day,  the  Convention  fent  two  of  their 
members  to  inform  Louis  that  his  requeft  was  grant- 
ed. On  the  15th  the  Convention  adopted  fome  re- 
gulations relative  to  the  communication  of  certain 
papers  to  the  counfel  of  Louis.  On  the  17th,  the 
counfel  of  Louis  wrote  to  the  Convention,  ftating 
that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  prepare  his 
defence  in  the  time  prefcribed  ; they  requefted,  there- 
fore, a longer  period,  or  that  they  would  allow  Louis 
the  Citizen  Defeze,  whom  he  had  chofen  as  his 
third  counfel  ; to  this  the  Convention  agreed.  Two 
other  difcuflions  took  place  in  the  Convention  on  the 
20th  and  23d,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Louis 
ihould  be  finally  heard  on  the  26th. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  Louis  appear- 
ed at  the  bar. 
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Fermond,  the  Prefident,  faid  “ The  National 
Convention  has  decreed  that  you  fhall  be  finally  heard 
this  day,  to  prefent  your  defence.” 

Louis  anfwered,  “ My  counfel  is  going  to  fpeak 
“ for  me,”  and  pointed  to  Defeze. 

Defeze  then  addreffed  the  Convention  to  this 
effeff  : 

Citizens,  Representatives  of  the  Nation, 

‘THE  moment  is  at  length  arrived,  when 
Louis,  accufed  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  and 
attended  by  counfel,  granted  to  him  by  humanity 
and  the  law,  is  to  enter  on  his  defence.  The  filence 
which  prevails,  gives  me  reafon  to  think  that  the  day 
of  juftice  has  fucceeded  the  days  of  prejudice.  Un- 
fortunate kings  are  entitled  to  more  pity  and  refpect 
than  the  unfortunate  in  other  ranks  of  life,  and  he, 
who  was  once  the  moil  powerful  monarch  in  the 
world,  muft  excite  a ftill  greater  degree  of  intereft. 
You  have  ordered  him  to  appear  before  you  ; he  has 
obeyed  with  calmnefs  and  dignity,  emboldened  by  his 
innocence,  and  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  his 
whole  life.  In  difcufling,  without  preparation,  and 
without  mature  examination,  charges  which  he  did 
not  forefee,  and  obliged  to  make  an  extempore  de- 
fence, it  was  impoflible  for  Louis  not  to  declare  his 
innocence.  This  I fhall  demonftrate : I fhall  pro- 
duce the  proofs  ; and  1 fincerely  wifh  that  this  hall 
could  be  inftantly  enlarged,  that  the  multitude,  who 
have  received  the  moft  fatal  impreflions  againft  Louis, 
might  come  hither  to  receive  impreflions  of  a contra- 
ry nature. 

‘ Had  I to  addrefs  judges  only,  I fhould  be  fatisfied 
with  telling  them,  that  fince  the  nation  has  abolifhed 
royalty,  no  farther  fentence  can  be  pronounced 
againft  Louis;  but  I audrefs  the  people  ; I muft  exa- 
mine the  queftion  under  two  points  of  view  ; that 
in  which  Louis  was  placed  before  he  accepted  the 
conftitution,  and  that  in  which  he  flood  after  he  had 
accepted  it. 

‘ In  examining  this  affair,  I firft  find  the  decree 
which  ena£ts  that  Louis  fhall  be  tried  by  the  conven- 
tion. Thofe  who  framed  that  decree  undoubtedly 
faid,  that  Louis  could  not  fhelter  himfelf  under 
his  inviolability.  What  then  have  you  done  by 
that  decree  ? You  have  conftituted  yourfelves  judges 
of  that  accufation  which  you  yourfelves  made.  \ ou 
have  decreed  alfo  that  Louis  fliould  be  heard  ; if  he 
ought  then  to  be  heard,  he  has  a right  to  defend 
himfelf  ; the  judge  muft  not  circumfcribe  the  means; 
the  convention  will  examine  them  according  to  their 
juft  value  when  produced.  If  Lotfis  deceives  himfelf, 
you  muft  refute  his  errors. 

‘ Nations  are  fovereign  ; they  have  a right  to  give 
themfelves  whatever  form  of  government  they  think 
proper.  I fhall  not  conteft  this  principle ; and 
it  is  not  yet  forgotten,  that  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
counfel  of  Louis  contributed  to  its  being  inferted  in 
the  conftitution.  But  the  nation  irfelf  cannot  exer- 
cife  its  fovereignty.  It  muft,  therefore,  delegate  the 
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exercile  of  it.  In  1789,  the  nation  chofe  a monar- 
chical government  :a  monarchical  government  requir- 
ed inviolability  in  the  chief : it  was  neceffary  he  fhould 
command  that  reSpeCl  which  enforces  the  obedience 
required  by  the  law.  The  nature  of  this  inviolabili- 
ty has  been  fully  difcuffed.  It  has  been  pretended, 
that  it  was  not  a reciprocal  contract  : but  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Sovereignty  was  a contract  as  long  as  it 
was  not  revoked.  It  was  a mandamus  if  you  choofe  ; 
but  a mandatory  could  not  fubnait  to  other  conditions, 
or  other  punishments,  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the 
mandamus. 

< On  opening  the  Second  chapter  of  royalty,  I find, 
that  the  perfon  of  the  king  is  inviolable.  There  is 
no  exception,  no  modification  whatever;  but  there 
are  certain  circumftances  in  which  the  chief  might 
lofe  that  character  of  inviolability.  The  firft  cafe  is 
as  follows  : “ Art.  V.  Section  f.  chap.  2.  of  the  third 
title,  if  the  king  has  not  taken  the  oath,  or  if,  after 
taking  it,  he  retract,  he  Shall  be  confidered  as  having 
abdicated  the  throne.” — ‘ The  nation  guarded  againft 
this  crime,  and  appointed  a punifhment  for  it.  I ex- 
prefs  rnyfelf  incorrectly — it  was  not  a punifhment — 
it  was  not  a forfeiture,  the  word  is  not  once  menti- 
oned ; it  is  only  a fuppofition  that  the  king  fhould  be 
confidered  as  having  abdicated  the  throne.  You 
fee  that  the  constitution  eftabliShes  no  tribunal,  that 
it  Speaks  not  of  a trial,  and  that  it  does  not  pro- 
nounce the  word  forfeiture. 

« The  king,  however,  without  retracting  his  oath, 
might  betray  it  : he  might  favour  criminal  and  holtile 
enterprizes  againft  the  State.  The  constitution  pro- 
vided alfo  againft  this  cafe  : Article  VI.  If  the  king 
fhall  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  direct 
its  force  againtl  the  nation,  or  if  he  does  not  oppofe, 
by  a formal  aCt,  Such  an  enterprize  which  may  be  un- 
dertaken in  his  name,  he  Shall  be  confidered  as  hav- 
ing abdicated  the  throne. 

‘ Weigh  well,  I befeech  you,  the  nature  of  the 
crime  provided  againft  by  this  article  : none  more 
criminal  can  exist.  It  fuppofes  all  the  perfidies,  all 
the  horrors  and  calamities  of  a bloody  inteftine  war  ; 
and  yet,  what  does  the  constitution  pronounce  ? A 
prefumption  of  the  king  having  abdicated  the  throne.” 

“ Art.  VII.  If  the  king  quit  the  kingdom,  and 
do  not  return,  after  having  been  invited  to  do  fo  by 
the  legislative  body.” — ‘ What  does  the  constitution 
declare  in  this  cafe  ? A prefumption  that  he  has  abdi- 
cated the  throne. 

“ Art.  VIII.  States,  that  after  an  exprefs  or  legal 
abdication,  the  king  flrall  be  tried,  like  other  citizens 
for  all  crimes  posterior  to  his  abdication.  It  refults, 
then,  that  the  king, had  a particular  existence,  abso- 
lutely different  from  that  of  other  citizens ; and 
whence  arofe  this  privileged  existence,  but  from  the 
Jaw,  which  conferred  upon  him  that  character  of  in- 
violability, which  he  could  not  lofe  but  by  an  exprefs 
and  legal  abdication  ? Is  it  after  having  been  guilty  of 
the  mo  ft  atrocious  crime  a king  can  commit  againft 
the  nation,  that  it  fuppofes  him  to  have  entered  the 
clafs  of  citizens  ? In  Short,  the  law  here  is  perfectly 


equal  with  regard  to  the  legislative  body  and  the  king. 
The  legislative  body  might  alfo  betray  the  nation.  It 
might  invade  the  national  Sovereignty.  The  nation 
had  a right  to  eftablifh  a punifhment  for  the  depu- 
ties ; and  yet  this  has  not  been  the  cafe. 

‘ Louis  is  accufed  of  various  crimes.  Thefe  crimes 
are  either  provided  againft  by  the  conftitutional  aCt, 
and  then  the  punifhment  there  eftablifhed  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  they  are  not  provided  againft  ; and, 
in  that  cafe,  there  exifts  no  punifhment  which  can  be 
applied  to  them. 

‘ I will  go  farther : I fay,  they  have  been  pro- 
vided for.  The  moft  atrocious  of  all,  that  of  a cri- 
minal war  againft  the  nation,  has  been  provided  for. 
In  whatever  manner  that  article  may  be  underftood, 
the  crimes  are  there — they  are  all  there  ; but  the  law 
only  declares,  the  prefumption  of  the  throne  being 
abdicated.  1 am  well  aware,  that  as  the  nation  has 
at  prefent  abolished  royalty,  the  punifhment  cannot 
be  applied  ; but  could  it  change  the  condition  of 
Louis  ? Has  he  not  a right  to  fay,  I was  the  prifoner 
of  the  nation,  why  did  you  cot  bring  me  to  trial  ? 
You  have  aboliSlied  royalty.  I do  not  dispute  your 
right,  but  what — becaufe  you  have  abolished  royalty, 
do  you  with  to  puniih  me?  and  becaufe  you  know 
no  law  applicable  to  me,  do  you  wiSh  to  create  one 
for  me — for  me  alone  ? You  are  doubtlefs  ir.  vefted 
with  every  power  ; but  there  is  one  which  you  have 
not — that  of  being  unjuft. 

‘ It  has  been  Said,  that  Louis  ought  to  be  tried  as 
an  enemy.  But  is  he  not  a very  cruel  enemv  who 
could  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  againft  the 
nation  ? It  has  been  faid,  that  he  was  inviolable  only 
in  regard  to  every  citizen  individually.  According  to 
this  principle,  would  not  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  be  more  inviolable,  in  regard  to  the  people, 
for  whatever  they  might  have  done,  faid  or  written 
during  a feSfion  ? I Shall  here  quote  a paffage  from 
RouSleau  : “ Where  I See  neither  the  law  that  profe- 
cutes,  nor  the  law  which  condemns,  I will  not  refer 
to  the  general  will,  for  the  general  will  cannot  pro- 
nounce, as  the  general  will,  either  againft  any  man 
or  any  faCt.” 

* But  if  you  take  from  Louis  the  right  of  being  in- 
violable, you  cannot  take  from  him  the  right  of  being 
tried  as  a citizen  : and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  I would 
afk  you,  where  are  the  protecting  forms  ; where  are 
the  juries,  which  are,  as  it  were,  hoftages  for  the 
lives  and  honour  of  citizens  ? I would  afk  you, 
where  is  that  proportion  of  fuffrages  which  the  law 
has  fo  wifely  established  ? Where  is  that  Silent  ballot 
which  inclofes  in  the  fame  urn  the  conscience  and  the 
opinion  of  the  judge  ? I fpeak  to  you  with  the  open- 
nefs  of  a fon  of  freedom.  I wiSh  to  find  among  you 
judges,  and  I fee  only  accufers.  You  wifh  to  pafs 
fentence  on  Louis,  and  you  have  been  his  accufers  ; 
you  wiSh  to  pafs  fentence  upon  Louis,  and  you  have 
already  expreffed  your  fentiments  on  his  cal'e.  You 
willi  to  pafs  Sentence  upon  Louis,  and  your  opinions 
are  known  all  over  Europe. 
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‘ I now  proceed  to  the  a<ft  of  accufation.  You 
go  back  to  June  1789.  I fhall  go  back  to  the  fame 
period  ; but  how  could  you  accufe  Louis  of  having 
then  attempted  to  diflolve  the  affembly  ? Do  you  for- 
get that  it  was  he  who  convoked  it  ? Do  you  forget 
that,  for  above  a century  and  an  half,  princes,  more 
jealous  of  their  authority  than  he,  conftantly  refuted 
fuch  a convocation  ? Do  you  forget,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Louis,  and  the  numberlefs  facrifices  to  which 
he  confented,  you  would  not  have  been  here  delibe- 
rating on  the  interefts  of  the  ftate  ? He  is  accufed  of 
having  furrounded  Paris  with  troops  ; but  I can  fay, 
that  thefe  troops  were  deftined  only  to  protedl  Paris 
from  thofe  who  wifhed  to  difturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. I had  occafion  to  fee  the  orders  given  to  them, 
when  I undertook  the  defence  of  the  commandant, 
whom  the  nation,  without  any  hefitation,  acquitted. 

* 1 fhall  not  here  take  notice  of  the  memoir  in 
which  Talon  is  mentioned  as  aifting  a part  in  a plan 
formed  for  a counter-revolution,  nor  of  the  papers 
fubjoined  to  that  memoir.  Had  I to  defend  a perfon 
of  ordinary  rank,  I would  obferve  that  a citizen  can- 
not be  condemned  from  papers  procured  by  attacking 
his  habitation,  unlefs  they  have  been  previoufly  fealed 
up,  and  an  inventory  taken  of  them. 

* The  habitation  of  Louis  was  attacked,  and  his 
drawers  were  broke  open.  None  of  them  were  feal- 
ed up;  no  inventories  were  taken  ; and  papers  which 
might  have  been  oppofed  to  others  may  have  been 
concealed.  The  letters  of  a deceafed  perfon  are 
quoted ; but  can  the  letters  of  a perfon  deceafed  be 
adduced  as  proofs?  Thefe  letters,  it  is  faid,  mention 
money  diftributed ; but  even  fuppofmg  that  this  fa<ft, 
which  they  do  not  clear  up,  were  true  ; and  fuppofing 
it  true,  that  greater  or  fmaller  fums  had  been  extort- 
ed from  the  beneficence  and  fenfibility  of  Louis ; do 
you  not  know  with  what  unhappy  facility  kings  may 
be  furprized  and  deceived  ? The  plan  of  a letter  to 
La  Fayette  and  Mirabeau  is  mentioned  ; but  this  let- 
ter was  never  fent.  Mirabeau  and  La  Fayette  were 
at  that  time  the  two  mod  popular  characters ; they 
both  loved  the  conftitution,  nothing  was  meant  in 
that  letter  but  the  good  of  the  nation.  Louis  is  ac- 
cufed alfo  of  having  written  a letter  to  Bouille  ; in  re- 
gard to  this,  he  had  no  occafion  to  juftify  himfelf ; 
the  national  aflembly  had  before  voted  thanks  to 
Bouille  for  his  good  conduct. 

< You  accufe  him  of  the  affemblage  on  the  28th 
of  February  ; but  popular  rumours  had  attracted,  at 
that  time,  a number  of  violent  perfons  around  the 
palace,  and  Louis  ordered  them  to  lay  afide  their  arms. 
You  accufe  him  of  the  maflacres  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars : but  do  you  forget  that  this  unhappy  prince 
was  then  fufpended  from  his  powers,  and  watched  as 
a prifoner  ? The  nation  has  decreed  that  it  fhall  be 
a republic  ; but  this  was  not  the  form  of  government 
which  it  wifhed  for  then.  Did  not  the  legiflative  af- 
fembly  declare  againft  a republic  in  the  month  of 
July  laft  ? Had  Louis  betrayed  the  interefis  of  th^ 


nation  at  that  period,  or  had  heabufed  its  confidence, 
you  might  have  pitied  him;  you  might  have  bewail- 
ed the  fate  of  kings ; but  he  could  not  have  been 
tried.  1 have  not  yet  pronounced  the  word  which 
would  have  made  that  chain  of  accufations  fall,  i 
have  not  faid,  that  iince  all  thefe  faCts,  Louis  accept- 
ed the  conftitution — the  conftitution  was  the  contract 
of  alliance  between  the  people  and  the  king — there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt — the  paft  was  forgotten. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  Louis  has  done  fince  his 
acceptation  : the  act  of  accufation  contains  fa<fts  for 
which  Louis  was  not  bound  to  anfwer  or  be  perfoc- 
ally  refponfible  for.  By  the  conftitution,  the  king 
was  not  refponfible  for  what  might  be  done  by  his 
agents.  On  the  contrary,  it  made  his  minifters  re- 
fponfible. The  king  and  his  minifters  could  not  both 
be  arraigned  for  the  fame  a£ts. 

‘ Louis  is  accufed  of  having  left  the  national  af- 
fembly  ignorant  of  the  convention  of  Pilnitz.  But 
this  convention  was  a fecret  treaty  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  PruJJia.  There  was  no  rea- 
fon  of  ftate  that  could  make  it  a rule  for  minifters  to 
communicate  to  an  aflembly  whofe  deliberations  were 
public,  an  a<ft  which  was  not  public.  You  have  ac- 
cufed Louis  of  retarding  the  tranfmifllon  of  the  de- 
cree relative  to  Avignon.  That,  citizens,  was  one  of 
the  charges  againft  the  minifter  Delaflart,  who  had 
declared,  that  his  defence,  which  he  was  preparing 
in  his  prifon,  would  leave  no  doubt  of  his  innocence. 
And  can  you,  after  his  death,  prefer  the  fame  charge 
againft  the  king?  You  have  charged  him  with  the 
troubles  of  Nimes  and  of  Jales  : Was  the  king  re- 
fponfible for  all  the  troubles  infeparable  from  fo 
great  a revolution  ? 

« Louis  is  accufed  of  the  account  given  by  Nar- 
bonne.  I fhall  anfwer  but  a word.  When  Narbonne 
quitted  the  miniltry,  the  legiflative  aflembly  decreed, 
that  he  carried  with  him  the  confidence  and  regret  of 
the  nation.  The  furrender  of  Longtuy  is  made  a 
charge  againft  him,  but  the  inhabitants  alone  were 
guilty.  The  furrender  of  Verdun  is  made  a charge 
againft  him  : Who  then  but  Louis  appointed  the 
commandant,  lo  celebrated  for  his  heroifm,  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  furrendering  ? 

* He  is  accufed  of  having  retained  the  Sivifs  guards 
although  the  conftitution  forbade  it.  Mark  the  fadfs  : 
A decree  faid,  that  the  king  fhould  be  requefted  to 
prefent  a new  formation  of  his  regiment  of  Swifs 
guards  : and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  aflembly  had  di- 
rected, that  it  fhould  be  kept  up  provifionally  till  the 
period  of  this  formation.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the 
aflembly  ordered  the  departure  of  the  three  battalions 
of  this  regiment.  On  the  1 7th,  the  letter  of  D’Af- 
fry  was  received,  remonftrating  againft  the  decree, 
and  appealing  to  the  capitulations.  A new  decree 
ordered  the  departure  of  two  battalions.  D’Aftry, 
hefitating  between  the  decree  and  the  capitulations, 
addrefled  new  remonftrances  to  the  aflembly.  The 
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aflembly  pniled  to  the  order  of  the  day  ; and  the  bat- 
talions left  Paris, 

• [ come  now  to  the  faifks  that  may  be  eonfidered 
as  concerning  Louis  perfonaily.  He  is  firft  attacked 
for  not  having  fandtioned  the  decree  refpedting  the 
priefts,  and  that  refpedling  the  camp  at  Pa:  is.  I might 
fay,  that  the  court itution  gave  him  the  free  and  ablolute 
power  of  fandlion;  and  that  if  he  erred,  his  error  could 
not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a crime.  But  if  a great  num- 
ber of  citizens  feemed  to  fupport  the  latter  decree,  a 
Bill  greater  number  feemed  to  oppofe  it.  He  thought 
it  prudent  to  refufe  his  fandtion  ; but,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  diredted  the  formation  of  the  camp  at  Soijfons  : 
and  this  camp  was  more  ufeful  to  our  armies  than  that 
at  Paris  could  have  been. 

‘ His  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Clermont  is  objedfed 
to  him  : but  that  letter  contains  only  an  opinion  pure- 
ly religious,  and  was  prior  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
conftitution.  When  he  accepted  the  conftitution,  he 
did  not  think  it  free  from  blemifhes  ; for,  in  the  ve- 
ry adt  of  accepting  it,  he  fpeaks  of  legal  reforms. 
He  is  accufed  of  having  paid  his  guard  ; but  the  af- 
femblv,  in  decreeing  its  difeharge,  had  faid  that  it 
fhould  be  organized  anew.  It  was  therefore  incum- 
bent on  his  juftice  and  humanity  to  pay  it  till  its  new 
formation.  He  is  accufed  of  having  given  aid  to  the 
emigrants,  and  of  having  protedled,  by  his  ambafla- 
dors,  the  coalition  of  foreign  powers.  He  is  accufed 
of  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  I anlwer, 
that  Louis  conftantly  oppofed  the  eft'orts  of  the  emi- 
grants. Refpedting  this,  I will  cite  a fact.  He  was 
informed,  by  his  refident,  of  an  attempt  of  the  emi- 
grants to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition  at  Frankfort , 
and  of  the  refufal  of  the  magiftrates  of  Frankfort. 
He  diredled  his  refident  to  thank  the  magirtrates,  and 
to  invite  them  to  perfevere  in  their  refufal. 

‘ There  is  not  a tingle  emigrant  that  received  aid 
from  him.  He  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
nephews  ; the  eldeft  fourteen,  the  youngeft  eleven 
years  of  age  ; there  was  no  law  that  fixed  the  age  at 
which  emigration  was  a crime  : the  convention  has 
made  one.  The  nephews  of  Louis  were  without  re- 
fources ; muft  he  ftifle  the  fentiments  of  humanity  ? 
Mu  ft  he,  for  being  a king,  ceafe  to  be  a kinfman  ? 
He  gave  money  to  the  governefs  of  his  children  ; but 
five  was  the  governefs  of  his  children,  and  had  left 
France  fince  1789.  Choifeul  Beaupre  had  been  in 
Italy  fince  1789,  and  had  never  borne  arms  againft: 
France.  He  gave  aid  to  Rochefort,  but  Rochefort 
was  not  an  emigrant.  He  is  accufed  of  having  re- 
mitted money  to  Bouille  ; Bouille’s  letter  fays,  “ Pay 
to  monfieur,  the  king’s  brother,  by  his  order.”  The 
truth  is,  that  he  never  remitted  any  pecuniary  aid  to 
monfieur,  and  the  order  in  queftion  was  the  order  of 
monfieur,  not  of  the  king.  All  that  he  did  was,  to 
give  fecurity  for  his  other  brother  for  a fum  of 
400,000  livres ; but  this  was  in  1789,  and  he  was 
induced  to  it  by  motives  of  humanity. 

‘ lie  is  accufed  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Dumouftier 
at  the  court  of  Beilin:  but  Dumouftier  was  not  the 
agent  of  Lou’s,  but  of  the  piinces,  his  brothers. 


• A letter  of  Choifeul  GoufEer,  the  late  ambafta- 
dor  at  Conjlantinoph,  is  objected  to  him.  It  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  becaui'e  lie  was  the  ambafiador  of  Louis, 
to  Louis  muft  his  projects  be  imputed  ; but  the  very 
letter  of  this  ambafiador  proves,  that  it  was  three 
days  after  his  recall,  and  on  account  of  that  recall, 
that  he  formed  an  intrigue  againft  the  national  am- 
baftador  fent  to  replace  him.  It  was  Choifeul  who 
wrote,  who  adted,  who  fpoke  of  bis  fervices  to  the 
princes,  the  king’s  brothers.  The  billet  proves  that 
Louis  had  no  connexion  with  him. 

‘ I come  now  to  the  charges  of  the  fubornation  of 
feveral  members  of  the  legiflative  aftembly.  This 
plan  reduced  the  liquidation  of  offices  ten  millions; 
he  eafed  the  national  treafury  to  that  amount,  and 
charged  the  civil  lift  with  the  intereft.  We  under- 
ftand  the  corruption  that  turns  to  the  profit  of  per- 
lonal  intereft  ; but  a corruption  that  leaves  us  all  the 
fliarne,  and  gives  to  another  all  the  profit,  we  cannot 
eafily  comprehend.  The  fact  is,  as  it  appears  from 
the  papers  communicated  to  Louis,  that  it  was  he 
alone  who  prevented  the  decree  from  being  propofed 
to  the  aftembly,  and  that  heexprefled  difpleafure  and 
indignation  at  it. 

‘ A charge  is  brought  againft  him,  which  has  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  which  could 
not  but  appear  a very  heavy  one.  He  is  accufed  of 
having  paid  his  body-guards  at  Coblentx.  This  charge, 

I own,  f truck  me  with  grief : I was  led  to  fufpedt  the 
good  faith  of  Louis  ; the  proofs  appeared  to  be  clear. 

1 come  this  day  to  make  the  reparation  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe , which  I feel  that  I owe  to  him.  All  the  pa- 
pers refer  to  the  month  of  October  1791.  Mark  what 
the  adminiftrators  of  the  civil  lift  wrote  to  the  trea- 
furer  in  November  : “ The  intention  of  his  majefty 
is  to  continue  the  pay  of  his  body  guards  till  they  be 
replaced;  but  his  majefty  means,  that  the  amount  of 
this  pay  fhall  not  be  delivered  in  total  to  the  etat-ma- 
jor,  but  to  each  individual  at  the  pay  office  of  the 
civil  lift,  on  his  particular  receipt  and  certificate  of 
refidence  within  the  kingdom.”  All  the  papers  have 
been  made  as  public  as  poffible.  Louis  has  been  ac- 
culed  to  France,  to  all  Europe.  All  the  articles  of  ac- 
culation  have  been  ordered  to  be  printed ; and  the 
only  paper  that  refutes  thefe  charges  is  the  only  one 
that  has  remained  unknown.  This  paper  muft  have 
been  among  the  reft.  By  what  ftrange  fatality  is  it 
not  to  be  found  among  them  ? At  laft  Louis,  after 
much  pains,  obtained  from  the  offices  an  authentic 
copy  of  this  paper.  He  has  produced  it  to  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe. 

‘ I come,  at  laft,  to  the  difaftrous  day  of  the  10th 
of  Auguji.  Had  we  believed  that  Louis  committed 
the  crimes  of  which  he  is  accufed,  you  would  not  fee 
us  at  this  bar  to  give  him  the  aid  of  our  courageous 
veracity.  All  your  luccefles  fince  that  day  have  gi- 
ven you  the  power  of  being  generous : we  a Ik  you 
only  to  be  juft.  He  dreaded  the  invafion  of  his  pa- 
lace : he  maintained  a more  exadt  correlpondence 

with 
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with  the  popular  authorities.  In  fine,  the  people 
came  thither.  The  procurator  fyndic  reads,  with  re- 
gret no  doubt,  the  fixth  article  of  the  law,  which 
directs  to  repel  force  by  force.  The  cannoneers,  for 
anfwer,  fire  their  cannon  before  him.  Then  the  pro- 
curator fyndic  invites  Louis  to  go  to  the  aflemblv  ; he 
goes  thither.  One  hour  after,  our  misfortunes  com- 
mence. How  began  the  adtion  ? I know  not;  hifto- 
ry  perhaps  will  know  no  more  than  I.  He  is  accufed 
of  having  reviewed  the  troops — Granted  : accufe  the 
mayor  alfo  of  having  vifited  the  ports.  Was  not 
Louis  a conftituted  authority  ? Was  not  his  authori- 
ty a depolit  in  his  hands,  of  which  the  law  forbade 
him  the  leart  infringement  ? I know  it  has  been  faid, 
that  Louis  excited  the  infurredtion  to  efFedt  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects  ; but  who  is  now  ignorant  that 
this  infurredtion  was  combined  ; that  it  was  matured  ; 
that  it  had  its  agents,  its  counfel,  its  diredtors  ? Who 
is  ignorant  that  adts,  that  treaties  on  the  fubjedt,  had 
been  figned  ? 

‘ In  this  hall,  men  have  contended  for  the  glory  of 
the  Joth  of  Augujl.  I come  not  to  difpute  that  glo- 
ry ; but  fince  it  has  been  proved  that  that  day  was 
premeditated,  how  can  it  be  imputed  as  a crime  to 
Louis  ? And  you  accufe  him  ; and  you  would  give 
judgment  againft  him  ; againft  him  who  has  never 
given  a fanguinary  order  ; againft  him  who,  at  Va- 
rennes , preferred  returning  a captive  to  expofing  the 
life  of  a fingle  man  ; againft  him  who,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  refufed  every  kind  of  aid,  and  preferred 
remaining  alone  in  the  midft  of  the  people  ! Hear 
hiftory  Ipeak  : Louis  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  twenty  ; he  exhibited  an  example  of  morals,  of 
juftice,  of  oeconomy  : he  aboli Hied  fervitude  in  his 
domains;  the  people  defirec!  liberty,  he  gave  it.  We 
cannot  deny  to  Louis  the  glory  of  having  always  an- 
ticipated the  wifhes  of  his  people.  I do  not  conclude; 
I appeal  to  hiftory:  Recoiled!,  that  hiftory  will  judge 
your  judgment.’ 

AFTER  the  counfel  had  finifhed  their  de- 
fence, Louis  role,  and  addre fling  himfelf  to  the  Con- 
vention, faid,  “ Citizens,  my  defence  is  laid  before 
“ you.  I fhall  not  repeat  it.  In  fpeaking  to  you, 
“ perhaps,  for  the  laft  time,  I declare  that  my  con- 
“ fcience  makes  me  no  reproach,  and  that  my  de- 
“ fender  has  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth.  I 
“ have  never  dreaded  the  public  examination  of  my 
“ conduct ; but  my  heart  is  rent  to  find  in  the  adt  of 
“ accufation,  the  imputation  of  having  wifhed  to 
“ fhed  the  blood  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  that 
“ the  misfortunes  of  the  roth  of  Augujl  are  attri- 
“ buted  to  me.  I own,  that  the  many  proofs  I have 
“ given  upon  all  occafions  of  my  love  for  the  peo- 
“ pie,  and  the  manner  in  which  I have  ever  condudt- 
“ ed  mylelf,  appeared  to  me  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
“ I did  not  fear  to  expofe  my  own  perfon  to  fpare 
“ their  blood,  and  to  exempt  me  from  inch  an  im- 
“ putation.” 

After  he  had  withdrawn,  the  National  Convention 
ahnoft  unanimoufly  voted  Louis  guilty.  On  the  1 6th 
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of  January,  the  appeal  nominal  commenced  in  the 
National  Convention  of  France , on  the  queftion  of 
the  punifhment  to  be  inflidted  on  Louis  Capet,  and 
as  each  member  affigned  reafons  for  his  opinion,  the 
fitting  continued  the  whole  night. — The  appeal  no- 
minal being  finifhed,  the  Prefident  ftated  the  refult, 
namely,  that  the  punifhment  of  death  was  voted  by 
a majority  of  five  ; the  Prefident  then  pronounced 
the  fentence  “ I declare,  in  the  name  of  the 
Convention,  that  the  punishment  which  it 
“ pronounces  against  Louis  Capet  IS  DEATH  !” 

The  three  defenders  of  Louis  Capet  were  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Defeze  faid,  “ Citizens,  repre- 
“ fentatives,  the  law  and  decrees  have  entrufted  to 
“ us  the  facred  fundtion  of  the  defence  of  Louis. 
“ We  come,  with  regret,  to  prefent  to  you  the  laft 
“ act  of  our  fundtion.  Louis  has  given  to  us  his  ex- 
“ prefs  charge  to  read  to  you  a letter  figned  with  his 
“ own  hand,  of  this  the  following  is  a copy  : 

The  Letter. 

I owe  to  my  own  honour,  I owe  to  my  fa- 
mily, not  to  fubfcribe  to  a fentence  which  declares 
me  guilty  of  a crime  with  which  I cannot  accufe  my- 
felf.  In  confequence,  I appeal  to  the  nation,  from 
the  fentence  of  its  reprefentatives ; and  I commit,  by 
thefe  prefents,  to  the  fidelity  of  my  defenders,  to 
make  known  to  the  National  Convention  this  appeal 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  to  demand,  that 
mention  of  it  be  made  in  the  minutes  of  their  fit- 
tings. 

(Signed) 

Louis. 

On  the  1 9th,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  ap- 
peal nominal  on  the  queftion  whether  the  execution 
of  the  fentence  parted  on  Louis  Capet  fhould  be 
delayed  ? 

When  the  appeal  nominal  was  terminated,  the 
Prefident  announced,  that,  after  calling  over  the 
votes  upon  the  queftion,  what  punifhment  fhould  be 
inflidted  on  Louis?  It  was  found  that  the  fentence 
of  death  pronounced  yefterday  upon  Louis  had  been 
carried  by  a majority,  not  of  five,  but  of  twenty-fe- 
ven  votes. 

The  Prefident  then  declared  the  refult  of  the  ap- 
peal nominal  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  execution 
lhould  be  delayed  ? To  be 

Againft  the  delay  - 348 

For  it,  - - - 310 

Majority,  - 38 

The  Convention  rofe  at  two  in  the  morning,  after 
having  decreed  as  follows  : 

I.  The  executive  council  fhall  be  immediately  fum- 
moned,  and  a copy  of  the  decree  which  pronounce 
fentence  of  death  againft;  Louis,  delivered  to  them 
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II.  The  executive  council  fliall  be  charged  to  noti- 
fy this  decree  to  Louis,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; to 
cauie  it  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  has  been  notified  to  him  ; to  take  every  meafure  of 
fafety  and  police,  which  to  them  fhall  appear  neceffa- 
ry  during  the  execution  : to  be  careful  that  no  infult 
be  offered  to  the  remains  of  Louis,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  their  diligence  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

III.  The  mayor  and  municipal  officers  of  Paris 
fliall  be  enjoined  to  fuffer  Louis  to  communicate  free- 
ly with  his  family,  and  to  have  with  him  f'uch  priefts 
as  he  may  defire  in  his  laft  moments. 

Purfuant  to  this  decree,  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence  of  Louis  Capet  took  place  on  the  2ift  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1793. 

The  place  of  execution  was  the  fquare  of  the  Re- 
volution, formerly  the  fquare  of  Louis  XV. 

His  execution  took  place  at  noon,  the  body  was 
interred  fix  hours  after,  in  the  church-yard  de  la 
Madeleine. 

Louis  the  16th,  was  the  thirty- fecond  fovereign  of 
Prance , from  Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  the  late  dy- 
nafty,  and  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  Henry  the 
Great,  the  firft  king  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon.  He 
was  born  Atigujl  23,  1754;  l'ucceeded  Louis  XV. 
May  i®,  1774,  was  pronounced'guilty  of  a confpira- 
cy  againft  the  (late,  January  r 5,  1793,  and  execut- 
ed the  2 1 ft  of  the  fame  month. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Situation,  Extent , Climate,  Produce , and  Rivers 

of  Provence  ; with  a D’fcription  of  its  principal 

Cities,  particularly  Aix,  Arles,  Marseilles, 

Toulon,  the  Ijlands  of  HierEs,  and  the  little  State 

of  Avignon. 

I N deferibing  the  kingdom  of  France , we 
fhall  adhere  to  its  old  provincial  divifions,  being  bet- 
ter known,  and  consequently  more  ufeful  to  the 
readers  of  the  hiftory,  &c.  of  this  country,  antece- 
dent to  the  revolution. 

Provence,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
Provincia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny  ; on 
the  eaft  by  the  Alps  and  the  river  Par,  which  divide 
it  from  the  territories  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia ; on  the  louth  by  the  Mediterranean ; and  on 
the  weft  is  feparated  from  Languedoc  by  the  Rhone. 
Its  utmoft  length  is  about  a hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  the  ’files  of  Hieres  to  the  village 
of  Sauze  about  ninety. 

Upper  Provence  enjoys  a pretty  temperate  air,  and 
has  much  meadow  ground,  well  flocked  with  cattle. 
It  alfo  produces  corn,  apples,  and  pears,  though  but 
little  wine.  Lower  Provence  does  not  produce  one 
ha'f  of  tne  co-n  confirmed  by  its  inhabitants;  but, 
the  lb  ' being  dry  and  fiandy,  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
gra  > ite  and  olives,  with  maftich,  cyprcfs,  palm, 
ana  the  African  cacia-trees,  thrive  extremely ; as  do 


alfo  ffirubs  of  all  kinds.  Provence  is  every  where 
fliaded  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  for  the 
nouriffiment  of  fiik-worms,  fiik  being  its  ftaple  com- 
modity. The  wine  in  Lower  Provence  is  thick,  luf- 
cious,  and  heady ; but  the  fort  moll  admired  is 
mufcadel. 

In  this  part  of  France  is  the  beccafigo,  a fmall  de- 
licious bird,  that  feeds  only  on  grapes  and  figs ; and 
among  the  fea-fifh  here  is  a remarkable  kind  called 
the  date,  which  is  fo  named  from  the  refemblance  of 
its  ffiape  to  that  fruit,  and  is  found  within  hollow 
ftones  in  the  road  and  harbour  of  Emile ti.  In  order 
to  get  them  out,  the  ftone  muft  be  broken  ; thefe  fiffi 
alfo  abound  along  the  coaft  of  the  marquifate  of  An- 
cona, on  the  Adriatic.  In  this  province  are  fome 
quarries  of  black  agate. 

The  rivers  here  are  ineonfiderable;  they  are  the 
Durance , the  Sourge,  the  Largens,  and  the  Par  ; the 
laft  divides  France  from  Italy.  Along  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  feveral  capes,  bays,  and  har- 
bours ; the  principal  of  which  is  Toulon. 

Geographers  differ  in  the  divifion  of  this  province; 
fome  divide  it  into  two  parts,  fome  into  three,  and 
others  into  fixteen  ; we  fhall  divide  it  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Provence,  and  fhall  begin  with  the  latter,  the 
principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Aix,  in  Latin  Aqua  Sext'ue , called  Aqua  from  its 
baths,  and  Sent  he  from  its  being  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified by  Sextus  Calvinus.  This  was  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  made  in  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years  before  Chrift.  This  city,  which 
is  the  capital  of  Provence,  and  the  feat  of  its  parlia- 
ment, ftands  in  a valley  of  confiderable  extent,  plant- 
ed chiefly  with  olives,  in  43°  32'  N.  latitude,  and 
50  26'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  twenty  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Marfeilles,  and  thirty-five  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Avignon.  It  is  rather  populous  than 
large;  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and  the  houfes 
handfome,  moft  of  them  being  built  of  free-ftone. 
There  is  a beautiful  fpacious  walk  within  the  city, 
called  “ The  Cours,”  or  Orbitelle  : it  is  above 
300  yards  long,  formed  by  a triple  avenue  of  vene- 
rable elms,  that  fereen  two  rows  of  regular  and  {late- 
ly houfes  : it  is  refreffied  by  four  fountains  ; one  of 
its  extremities  is  clofed  by  the  front  of  a church,  the 
other  admits  a cheerful  view  of  the  country.  Swin- 
burne, II.  454.  In  the  cathedral  is  a confecrated  rofe 
of  gold,  the  prefent  of  pope  Innocent  IV.  to  count 
Raymond  Berenger.  Here,  and  in  the  other  churches 
of  the  city,  are  to  be  feen  the  tombs  of  feveral  earls 
of  Provence , and  fome  good  pictures  by  French  pain- 
ters ; in  that  of  the  Minims  is  a fmall  elegant  monu- 
ment, eredled  by  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia,  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend  the  marquis  D’Argens,  author 
of  the  Lettres  Juives.  In  this  city  are  alfo  two  col- 
leges, with  an  uni verfity  founded  in  1409,  an  acade- 
my of  the  polite  arts,  erefted  in  1668,  a public  li- 
brary in  the  town-houfe,  eighteen  convents,  a palace 
formerly  the  refidence  of  the  counts  of  Provence, 
and  now  of  the  high  bailiff.  Here  is  alfo  a mint.  In 

its 
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its  fuburbs  the  warm  mineral  fpring,  once  fo  cele- 
brated by  the  Rowans,  was  found  a fecond  time  in 
1704,  when  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a houfe. 
The  waters  are  found  ferviceable  in  the  gout,  the  gra- 
vel, fcurvy,  palfy,  indigeftion,  afthma,  and  confump- 
tion.  The  magiftrates  have  raifed  a plain  building, 
in  which  there  are  two  private  baths,  and  a bed- 
chamber adjoining  to  each.  Smollet,  II.  244.  Mr. 
Swinburne  fays,  the  waters  are  fcarcely  warm,  and 
almoft:  taftelefs.  II.  456.  The  town  is  plentifully 
fupplied  with  water,  flowing  on  all  fides  from  the  im- 
pending hills.  Swinburne,  II.  454.  In  the  year 
1771  an  inundation  overfpread  all  the  lower  quarter 
of  the  city,  to  the  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  ; all  the  vintage  was  entirely  deftroyed,  together 
with  much  cattle  and  numbers  of  inhabitants. 

Arles,  the  ancient  Arellas , Arclata , and  Are- 
la  turn,  is  a large  and  well-built  city,  feated  on 
the  eaft  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  qg9  41'  North  la- 
titude, and  in  40  38'  Eaft  longitude  from  Green- 
wich, upon  very  uneven  ground,  and  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  a morals,  which  renders  the  air  thick  and 
unhealthful.  Over  the  Rhone  is  a wooden  bridge,  to 
preferve  the  communication  with  Languedoc.  The 
ftreets  of  this  city  are  narrow,  but  the  houfes  in  ge- 
neral are  well  built  : it  abounds  with  rich  clergy  and 
poor  nobility.  Swinburne,  II.  420.  The  archbi* 
fhop  ftyles  hvmfeif  prince  of  Montdiagon.  In  the 
fame  iquare  with  the  cathedral  and  archiepHcopal 
palace,  ftands  the  town-hall,  a fhewy  infulated  build- 
ing ; the  apartments  are  noble  ; in  one  is  a fine  por- 
trait of  cardinal  De  Richelieu.  Swinburne,  II.  420. 
Befides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  ono  collegiate,  and 
feven  parilh-churches,  with  an  abbey,  fourteen  con- 
vents, an  hol’pital,  find  a royal  academy  of  fciences 
founded  in  i683. 

Arles  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  which  was  alio  called  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
les, and  the  diftridt  belonging  to  this  city  is  ftill  very 
extenfive.  Several  councils  have  been  held  here,  the 
moft  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  of  which  was  in  1314. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  fituation,  and 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity.  Conftantine  the 
Great,  and  after  him  his  fons,  honoured  this  city 
with  their  prefence.  At  prefent  its  circumference  is 
not  great,  nor  its  population  confiderable. 

Among  the  numerous  Roman  antiquities  to  be 
found  at  Arles  is  a large  obelifk  of  porphyry,  which, 
being  dug  up  here  in  the  year  1675,  was  let  up  and 
dedicated  to  Lewis  XIV.  It  is  of  Egyptian  origin, 
but  is  without  hieroglyphics.  Ic  confilts  of  one  en- 
tire ftone,  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bafe.  On  the  top  is  placed  an  azure 
globe,  ftrewed  with  golden  lilies,  and  a fun,  which 
was  that  prince’s  device  ; but  its  new  plain  oedeftal 
of  fand-ftone  ill  agrees  with  the  valuable  monument 
above. 

There  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  fnp- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Ctfcfar;  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  an  hundred  and  ninety- four  fathoms  in 
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circumference,  the  longeft  diameter  of  the  area  fe- 
venty-one  fathoms,  and  the  fhorteft  fifty-two.  The 
porticos  are  three  ftories  high,  built  of  free-ltone  of 
a prodigious  fize  ; each  ftory  contains  fixty  arches, 
which  ftill  remain,  and  the  walls  are  of  a lurprifing 
thicknefs,  but  very  much  decayed. 

This  amphitheatre  is  of  a fmaller  dimenfion  than 
that  of  NiJ'mes , but,  like  it,  is  disfigured  by  the  mi- 
ferable  dwellings  of  the  poor:  it  never  was  finifhed, 
the  work  having  probably  been  interrupted  by  the 
prohibition  blued  againft  gladiatorial  fhews,  foon  af- 
ter Chriftianity  afcended  the  throne  of  the  Caefars. 
Through  a ftrong  attachment  to  thofe  fanguinary  en- 
tertainments, tranfmitted  from  father  to  foil,  fince 
Provence  belonged  to  the  Romans , or  at  leaft  fince  it 
was  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Arragon , the  people  of 
Arles  retained  the  tafte  for  bull-feafts  down  to  the 
prefent  age  ; wild  bulls  were  frequently  driven  from 
Camargue , and  combats  exhibited  in  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatre before  a vaft  concourfe  of  fpedlators,  who 
were  agitated  by  the  fame  fierce  emotions,  and  ex- 
preffed  them  by  the  fame  frantic  exclamations,  that 
refounded  in  the  fhews  of  ancient  Rome,  and  are  ftill 
to  be  heard  in  the  bull-feafts  of  Spain.  The  frequent 
lofs  of  human  lives  induced  government  to  abolifh 
thefe  favage  fports  at  Arles.  Swinburne,  II.  424. 

Near  the  city  is  what  they  call  the  Elifcamps,  or 
Elyfian  Fields,  and  there  the  Romans  uied  to  bury  the 
allies  of  their  dead.  Accordingly  there  are  here  feea 
r.n  incredible  number  of  ftone  and  marble-  farcophagi, 
fome  ftanding  half,  and  fome  entirely  out  of  the 
ground.  Thefe  fields  afterward  became  a Chrillian 
cemetry*.  In  the  middle  of  them  ftands  an  obelifk, 
which  marks  the  graves  of  four  conluls  of  Arles,  who 
fell  victims  to  the  plague  of  1720,  which,  from  Mar- 
feilles,  fpread  its  deftruftive  contagion,  though  not 
with  equal  malignity,  along  the  coaft  of  the-  Mediter- 
ranean, and  into  the  interior  parts  of  /Provence. 

Not  far  from  hence  the  Rhone  divides  itfelf  into 
two  large  branches,  forming  the  ifland  of  Camergue, 
called  in  Latin  Camaria,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  and 
moft  fruitful  fpots  in  this  country,  and  is  interfered 
with  feveral  canals.  It  is  eighteen  miles  in  length 
An  incredible  number  of  Ivories  and  cattle  are  bred 
here,  which  are  alrooft  wild.  The  harfes  are  adlive 
and  hardy,  but  unruly  and  ugly.  Swinburne,  IL 
416. 

Marseilles,  in  Latin  MaJJhlia,  and  MaJJilia,  the. 
fecond  city  of  Provence,  but  the  firft  in  point  of  trade, 
is  large,  rich,  and  the  moft  ancient  place  in  all  this 
province  : it  is  faid  to  have  been  a town  five  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Clirift.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a rocky  mountain  near -the  lea,  and  is  placed 
by  Dr.  Malkelyne  in  430  18  N.  latitude,  and  50  22 
E.  longitude  from  Greenwich ; thirty  miles  to  the 
north-weft  of  Toulon.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Town  : the  former  ftands  on  an  eminence,  and 
confifts  of  narrow  crooked  ftreets,  with  mean  houfes; 
but  in  the  latter  the  ftreets  are  ftraight  and  broad, 
and  adorned  with  handfome  edifices.  The  walk  is  a 
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very  fine  ftreet,  called  “ The  Cours ,”  with  beautiful 
houfes  on  each  iide,  and  in  the  middle  two  rows  of 
lofty  trees,  which  form  a fine  villa,  where  there  are 
a number  of  benches  for  reliing-places.  This  city  is 
the  relldence  of  a high  bailiff,  and  has  a bifhop,  fuf- 
fragan  to  the  archbifliop  of  Arles.  It  has  alio  a mint, 
with  four  pariih-churches,  including  the  cathedral, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  a temple  of  Diana,  and 
the  moil  ancient  in  France , and  two  collegiate  ones, 
with  two  abbies,  an  academy  of  the  polite  arts,  and 
an  obfervatory.  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  are  ma- 
ny tombs,  and  ancient  inferiptions,  in  commemora- 
tion both  of  Pagans  and  Chriftians.  It  is  one  of  the 
moil  ancient  monaftical  foundations  in  France , and 
can  boail  for  its  members  many  refpeCfable  characters 
who  have  rifen  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  church. 
In  moil  of  the  churches  are  paintings  of  merit  by 
Puget,  who  was  a native  of  this  city,  and  other  maf- 
ters  of  the  French  fchool ; this  artiil  is  ilill  more  emi- 
nent as  a fculptor  than  as  a painter.  The  efcutclieon 
of  the  royal  arms  over  the  door  of  the  town-hall, 
which  is  executed  by  him,  is  a piece  of  exquifite  tafle 
and  delicacy  of  touch.  Ihis  city  alfo  contains  a large 
arfenal,  well  ilored  with  materials  for  fitting  out  thtj 
king’s  gallies.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour,  on 
account  of  a rocky  cape  near  it,  is  difficult,  and  has 
not  depth  of  water  fufficient  for  men  of  war.  The 
port  of  Marfeilles  runs  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
paces  into  the  land,  forming  an  oval  bafon,  furround- 
ed  on  each  fide,  except  at  the  entrance.  The  har- 
bour is  ihut  up  with  a chain, -and  ffiips  of  war,  or 
heavy  burthen,  ufually  ride  at  anchor  in  the  road  be- 
tween the  iilands  and  the  main  land.  There  are  com- 
monly five  hundred  vefl'els  in  the  port,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  near  four  thoufand  ffiips  and  barks  enter 
it  in  the  courfe  of  a year.  Along  the  fine  quay  that 
lines  it,  the  fiir  andbuftle  is  prodigious.  Smollet,  II. 
233.  Swinburne,  II.  464. 

On  the  land  fide  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  plains 
in  the  world,  in  which  there  are  faid  to  be  no  lei's 
than  twelve  hundred  country-feats  of  the  citizens, 
which  are  called  Bafudes,  with  their  gardens  and 
vineyards,  whither  they  retire  from  the  noife  of  the 
town,  which  is  very  difagreeable,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  ilaves  in  the  ilreets  rattling  their  chains, 
fome  of  whom  ferve  as  porters,  and  others  have  lit- 
tle ffiops  and  huts,  where  they  are  allowed  to  work 
at  their  trades.  In  thefe  little  fhops  or  booths,  fitu- 
ated  on  a part  of  the  quay,  there  may  be  ieen  tradef- 
men  of  all  kinds  fitting  at  work,  chained  by  one  foot. 
At  night  they  are  obliged  to  lie  on  board  their  gallies. 
Smollct,  II.  234.  “ This  d i Uriel,  I am  told,”  fays 

Mr.  Swinburne,  “ is  a kind  of  market  for  ftolen 
goods,  as  well  as  a receptacle  for  all  forts  of  idle  and 
profligate  company.  No  place  abounds  more  with 
diffolute  company  of  both  fexes  than  Marfeilles.,  and 
in  the  abundance  of  proftitutes . that  appear  in  tire 
ftreets,  it  is  almoft  upon  a par  . with  London.”  Tra- 
vels, II.  465. 

Gold  and  lilvjr  fluffs  are  made  here,  and  almoft 


all  the  trade  of  France  with  Spain  and  Italy  ",  carried 
on  by  Marfeilles , which  is  alfo  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Levant.  The  ftatement  v hich  Mr. 
Swinburne  gives  of  its  commerce  is  as  follows  “ It 
is  computed,”  fays  he,  “ that  bufinefs  k .annually 
tranfa&ed  upon  this  exchange  for  near  fifte  - millions 
fterling.” 

Livres. 

The  exports  to  the  Levant  amount  ann 

ally  to  ...  31,000,00® 

The  imports  from  thence  are  valued  at  50,000,000 
.Exports  to  the  W efl  Indies  and  Cayenne  1 7,000,000 
Imports  from  ditto  - 21,000,000 

Eajl  India  trade  - - 3, coo, coo 

Corn  trade  - - - - 6,000,000 

Trade  with  Spain  and  the  relt  of  . . • trope  29,000,000 
Imports  from  North  America  in  falted  cod 

and  train  oil  - 4,000,000 

in  oil  from  Sicily,  See.  - 14,000.000 

Exports  in  foap  - - 14,000,000 

in  various  manufactures  - 2,500,000 


192,000,000 

which  is  equal  to  8,400,0001.  fterling.  The  other 
tranfattions,  which  ferve  to  complete  the  fum  efti- 
mated,  confift  in  infurances,  and  profits  upon  bul- 
lion. 

In  the  year  1720  this  city  was  vifited  by  a moft 
dreadful  peftilence,  brought  in  a ffiip  from  the  Levant ; 
it  raged  fomewhat  more  than  feven  months.  Above 
fixty  thoufand  perfons  died  of  the  diforder  in  the  city. 
This  defolation  is  not  yet  obliterated  from  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants ; fome  furvivors  remained  alive 
but  a few  years  ago  (from  1 789)  to  tranfmit  a tradi- 
tional account  of  it  to  after-ages.  There  are  two  fine 
pictures,  painted  by  Puget,  reprefenting  fome  of  the 
horrid  feenes  of  that  time.  u They  are,”  fays  lady 
Craven,  “ only  too  well  executed.  I faw  feveral  dy- 
ing figures  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  and  looking 
their  laft  anxious,  kind,  and  wifhful  prayers  on  their 
fick  infants,  that  made  the  tears  flow  down  my  cheeks. 
I was  told  the  phyficians  and  noblemen,  who  were 
affifting  the  fick  and  dying,  were  all  portraits:  I can 
eafily  conceive  it,  for  in  fome  faces  there  is  a look  of 
reflexion  and  concern  which  could  only  be  drawn 
from  the  life.”  Tetters,  p.  34,  35.  This  fatal  event 
has  caufed  the  laws  of  quarantine  to  be  very  ftriCHy 
enforced  in  the  Lazaretto  here,  which  is  an  extenfive 
infulated  building. 

Mr.  Swinburne  deferibes  Marfeilles  as  enjoying 
“ the  cleared:  of  atmofpheres.”  “ The  climate,” 
he  fays,  “ in  fummer  is  fultry,  though  tempered  at 
certain  hours  by  fea-breezes  ; in  winter  the  nonh- 
ead winds  blow  invariably  for  many  weeks,  and  are 
beyond  mealure  cutting  •,  but  when  they  ceafe,  the 
winter  days  of  this  country  are  as  pleafant  as  the 
fineft  fummer  ones  in  our  northern  regions.”  Travels, 
II.  458,  563.  — And  Dr.  Smollet  fpeaks  of  the  vaft 
difference  which  is  experienced  in  the  air  of  Aix  and 
Marfilles , although  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
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miles  difhnt ; and  he  inftances  it  in  the  cafe  of  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  who  pafied  a winter  at  Aix,  where 
he  grew  worfe  every  day  ; but  no  fooner  removed  to 
Mc.rfeilles,  than  all  his  complaints  abated.  Yet  the 
climate  here  is  not  near  fo  warm  as  at  Nice,  where 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  raifed,  which  will 
not  grow  and  ripen  either  here  or  at  Toulon.  Travels, 
II.  241. 

Toulon,  a pretty  large  city,  feated  in  a bottom, 
almofl  encompafled  with  hills  on  the  land-fide,  and 
on  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  forms  a fecure 
and  commodious  harbour.  Dr.  Malkelyne  places  it 
in  43°  7 ' N.  latitude,  and  in  50  57'  E.  longitude,  from 
Greenwich  near  four  hundred  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Paris.  It  is  defended  by  very  ftrong  fortifications  to- 
wards the  land-  fide,  and  the  new  part  of  the  town  is 
very  handfome.  The  bifhop  of  this  city  is  fubjecf  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Arles.  The  old  and  new  harbour 
lie  contiguous,  and  by  means  of  a canal  you  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other,  both  having  an  outlet  into 
the  fpacious  outer  harbour,  which  is  furrounded 
with  hills,  and  formed  by  nature  almofl:  circular.  Its 
circuit  is  of  great  extent,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
both  fides  is  defended  by  a fort  with  ftrong  batteries. 
The  new  harbour,  which  was  made  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  is  alfo  well  defended  by  batteries,  and 
round  it  ftands  the  arfenal,  where  every  man  of  war 
has  its  own  particular  ftorehoufe  ; but  the  guns  and 
cordage  are  laid  up  feparately.  The  general  maga- 
zine, which  fupplies  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the 
particular  ftore-houfes  for  Angle  fhips,  contains  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  ftores,  difpofed  in 
the  greateft  order.  The  bafin  docks,  and  arfenal  of 
Toulon  warrant  the  remark  which  was  made  by  a 
ftranger  who  vifited  them,  that  “ the  king  of  France 
was  greater  there  than  at  Verfailles.” 

In  the  year  1707,  the  army  of  the  allies,  confid- 
ing of  thirty  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene,  having  crofted 
the  Far  with  fmall  oppofition,  appeared  before  Toulon 
on  the  15th  of  July,  while  a Britijh  fleet,  command- 
ed by  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  and  Sir  John  Norris,  co- 
operated in  the  fiege  ; but  although  the  place  was  in 
a weak  ftate  of  defence,  yet  the  activity  and  bravery 
of  the  befieged,  oppofed  to  the  dilatorinefs  and  want 
of  concord  in  the  proceedings  of  their  aflailants  bv 
land  (for  the  fleet  was  very  aftive  and  effectual)  gave 
marflial  Tefte  opportunity  to  raife  an  army  and  march 
to  its  relief,  and  the  allies  retreated  in  the  night  of 
the  2 2d  of  Augujl . Eight  capital  ihips  were  burnt 
in  the  harbour,  feveral  magazines  were  blown  up, 
and  one  hundred  and  fix  houfes  were  deftroyed.  In 
the  year  1721  the  town  fuftered  greatly  by  the 
plague. 

The  inhabitants  make  a kind  of  coarfe  woollen 
cloth,  and  its  neighbourhood  abounds  with  capers. 

Hi  ekes,  the  ancient^mf,  is  a fmall  town,  for- 
merly much  more  conllderable  than  at  prefent ; it 
having  once  had  an  harbour  where  pilgrims  ufed  to 
embark  for  the  Holy  Land.  This  town  has  a diftrict 
court,  and  feveral  offices.  The  foil  is  excellent, 
VoL.  II. 


and,  being  laid  out  in  orchards,  produces  the  fineft 
fruit  in  France.  A great  deal  of  fait  is  made  here, 
both  from  fea-water  and  a large  fait  lake  ; but  the 
air  was  unwholefome,  till  this  inconvenience  was  re- 
medied by  forming  a canal,  which  extends  from  the 
lake  to  the  fea. 

This  town  gives  name  to  the  Islands  op  hieres, 
which  lie  in  the  neighbouring  fea,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  continent,  form  a fine  road.  Thefe 
iflands  are  three  in  number.  The  principal,  which 
lies  neareft  the  town,  is  Porqueroles,  fo  called  from 
the  great  number  of  wild  hogs,  which  fwim  over 
hither  from  the  continent,  for  the  fake  of  the  acorns, 
abundance  of  oaks  growing  here.  It  is  four  French 
leagues  in  length,  one  in  breadth,  and  is  defended 
by  an  old  caftle.  The  fecond  is  Portecroz,  that  being 
the  name  of  the  harbour  where  a fort  is  built.  The 
third  is  Titan  or  Levant,  from  its  fituation  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  former ; but  though  it  is  four 
French  leagues  in  length  and  one  broad,  it  is  uninha- 
bited. 

Antibes,  the  Antipolis  of  the  ancients,  is  faid  to 
have  been  built,  like  Nice,  by  a colony  from  Mar - 
J'eilles ; but  Dr.  Smollet  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
later  than  that  town.  Travels,  II.  224. — At  prefent 
it  is  the  frontier  of  France  toward  Italy,  pretty 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  garrifoned  with  a battalion  of 
foldiers.  The  town  is  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  but 
the  bafin  of  the  harbour  is  furrounded  toward  the 
fea  by  a curious  bulwark,  founded  upon  piles  driven 
in  the  water,  confifting  of  a wall,  ramparts,  cafe- 
mates,  and  quay.  Veflels  lie  very  fafe  in  this  har- 
bour, but  there  is  not  water  at  the  entrance  of  it  to 
admit  fhips  of  burden ; the  fhoals  run  fo  far  off" 
from  the  coall,  that  a fhip  of  force  cannot  lie  near 
enough  to  batter  the  town.  Its  chief  ftrength  bv 
land  confifts  of  a fmall  quadrangular  fort,  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  place,  which  in  a particular 
manner  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
wall  of  the  town,  built  in  the  fea,  has  embrafures 
and  falient  angles,  on  which  a great  number  of  can- 
non may  be  mounted.  Dr.  Mafkelyne  places  it  in 
430  35'  N.  latitude,  and  70  8 E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  Dr.  Smollet,  who  vifited  this  place  in 
the  year  17 65,  related  that  in  the  laft  week  of  the 
month  of  April  the  corn  in  this  vicinity  was  in  ear, 
the  cherries  were  almofl  ripe,  and  the  figs  had  begun 
to  blacken.  Travels,  II.  227. 

The  principal  place  in  Upper  Provence  is  Sisteron, 
a city  that  has  a fmall  citadel,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  on  the  Durance,  thirty  miles  to  the  louth-weft 
of  Embern,  and  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  to 
the  arebifhop  of  Aix. 

Mr.  Swinburne  fpeaks  of  the  drefs  of  the  women, 
whom  he  met  returning  from  market,  which  refem- 
bled  the  airy  garments  upon  the  dancing  nymphs  of 
Herculaneum.  Thefe  peafant  g:rls  wear  light  open 
mantles,  loofely  flowing  to  their  knees,  over  a fhort 
petticoat,  that  difeovers  their  taper  legs  and  filkflock- 
ings ; bracelets  of  gold  beads  adorn  their  wrifts,  a 
filk  handkerchief  confines  part  of  their  jet  black 
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lodes,  without  hiding  their  keen  eyes  and  animated 
countenances:  this  eafy  habit  fuits  admirably  with 
the  elegance  of  their  form  and  the  fupplenefs  of  their 
limbs.  Travels,  II.  425. — Such  a defeription  but  ill 
accords  with  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs  exhi- 
bited by  the  peafantry  of  France  ! The  fame  travel- 
ler relates,  that  in  a plain  near  dries  he  law  a great 
number  of  fowlers  dationed,  who  were  turning  fmall 
mirrors  for  the  purpofe  of  dazzling  the  larks,  and 
drawing  them  down  within  reach  of  their  guns. — 
II.  415. 

Orange,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc  and  Dauphi- 
ny,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Avignon , once  the  capi- 
tal of  a fovereign  principality,  poffelfed  by  the  families 
of  Baux,  Chalons , and  hilly  of  Najfau , has  been  long 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  During  the 
time  when  France  and  Spain  maintained  their 
fevere  confiid  for  fuperioriry,  the  dadtholders  of 
Holland  quietly  pofieded  this  little  Hate ; but  as 
foon  as  the  fladtholder,  in  the  perfon  of  William 
ill.  of  England,  formed  the  grand  alliance  againd 
Louis  XIV.  this  principality  of  Orange  was  confika- 
ted  ; and  although  a claule  in  the  peace  of  Ryfivick 
ilipulated  for  its  reftitution,  yet  when  that  king 
died,  five  years  afterward,  Orange  was  declared  to 
have  efeheated  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  change 
of  mailers,  and  the  effects  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edi£t  of  Nantz  by  which  the  Protellants  were  dripped 
of  every  privilege  caufed  a rapid  emigration  which 
reduced  the  city  to  a Hate  of  poverty  and  folitude. 
Orange  was  a Roman  colony  which  fome  fuppofe  to 
have  been  the  Arauflo  Cavarum  ; it  is  dill  didinguifh- 
ed  by  feveral  noble  remains  of  antiquity,  among 
which  is  a triumphal  arch,  and  antiquaries  have  fup- 
pofed  it  to  have  been  erefted  in  honour  of  Caius 
Marius  and  Luclatius  Catullus,  after  the  great  vitdo- 
ry  they  had  obtained  not  very  far  from  this  fpot  over 
the  Cimbri  and  Tmtones , in  the  fix  hundred  and  fifty- 
fird  year  of  Rome ; but  this  is  much  controverted  : 
here  is  likewife  a circus  or  amphitheatre,  an  aquedudl, 
and  a temple. 

Avignon,  fituated  in  Provence,  about  the  middle 
of  its  w,eftern  border,  feparated  from  Languedoc  by 
the  Rhone , and  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Arles , 
was  the  Avenio  Cavarum  of  the  Romans ; it  was  ad 
terward  fubjeCt  fucceflively  to  the  Burgundians, 
Pranks , the  kingdom  of  Arles,  the  counts  of  Pro- 
vence, and  the  fovereigns  of  Naples.  It  was  fold  by 
queen  Joan  I.  of  Naples,  countefs  of  Provence,  to 
popeC:ement  VI.  (A.  D.  1 348)  for  the  fum  of  8000 
florins;  and  from  that  period  it  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  the  fee  of  Rome:  but  when  the  duke  de 
Crequi,  the  French  ambaflador,  was  infulted.at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1662,  the  parliament  of  Provence  paffed 
an  arret,  declaring  the  city  of  Avignon , and  the  coun- 
ty of  FenaiJJin,  which  was  annexed  to  it,  part  of  the 
ancient  domain  of  Provence,  and  therefore  re-united  it 
to  the  crown  of  France-,  it  was  afterward  redored  to 
the  Roman  lee  at  the  peace  of  Pifa.  The  comtat,  or 
diocefe  of  VcnaiJJin  was  ceded  by  Philip  the  Hardy, 
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of  France,  to  pope  Gregory  X.  in  the  year  1273;.. 
Carpentras  is  its  capital.  A fuccefiion  of  popes  re- 
fided  at  Avignon  for  the  fpace  of  feventy  years,  viz. 
from  1308  to  1377,  and  from  thence  ruled  Europe 
with  a defpotic  fway,  although  exiles  from  Rome , 
and  difowned  there.  It  is  about  thr.ee  miles  and  two 
furlongs  in  circumference,  furrounded  by  handfome 
battlemented  walls  and  turrets,  not  unlike  thofe  of 
Rome  ; its  ditches  are  {haded  by  pleafant  avenues  of 
elms  ; on  the  wed  dde  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Rhone ; it 
is  adorned  with  a great  number  of  magnificent 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  richly  embelliOied 
with  painting,  fculpture,  flirines,  relics,  and  tombs. 
From  the  oppofite  hills  this  city  feems  to  be  a fored  of 
deeples,  the  bells  of  which  are  never  at  red  by  day 
or  night  : this  incefiant  tinkling  made  Rabelais  call 
the  place  Lijle  fonante ; one  of  thele  bells  is  of  filver, 
and  rung  upon  no  occafion  but  the  death  of  a pope. 
The  public  edifices  are  large,  folid,  and  as  grand  as 
the  tade  of  the  age  could  make  them,  mod  of  them 
being  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  popes 
refided  here ; they  occupy  the  mod  elevated  fpace 
within  the  walls.  The  cathedral  is  fmall  and  dull;, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  curiofity.  except  a filver  altar, 
fome  codly  vedments,  and  the  tombs  of  popes  John 
XXII.  and  Benedict  XII.  It  has  likewife  the  chair  or 
throne  of  the  ancient  popes,  in  which  they  fat  during 
their  refidence  here.  The  church  of  the  Cordeliers  is 
remarkable  for  the  boldnefs  and  loftinefs  of  its  roof, . 
but  much  more  for  the  tomb  of  Petrarch’s  Laura, 
who,  during  her  life,  and  . after  her  deceafe,  received 
the  tribute  of  his  mufe  in  more  copious  numbers 
than  ever  were  inlpired  by  any  of  her  fex,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The  bodies  of  Laura  and 
her  hufband,  Hugh  de  Sade,  are  depofited  in  an  ob- 
kure  corner  of  the  church, . under  a monument  dif- 
tinguifhed  only  by  an  obliterated  fcroll,  and  a mullet, 
which  was  the  arms  of  the  family.  Francis  I,  himfelf 
a poet,  and  a pailionate  admirer  of  the  fair  fex,  caufed 
the  tonvb  to  be  opened  in  his  prefence,  and  having 
read  the  verfes  Petrarch  had  depofited  with  his  adored 
mid-refs,  clofed  down  "-the  lid,  and  inferibed  it  with 
fome  lines  of  his  own  compofition.  In  the  year  t 1 77 
a bridge  was  built  from  Avignon  acrofs  the  Rhone,  at 
the  folicitation  of  a young  fhepherd,  who  pretended 
a million  from  heaven  for  collecting  alms  toward 
building  a bridge  acrofs  that  river.  This  bridge  was 
the  boad  of  the  country,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins,  the 
rapidity  of  the  dream  having  carried  away  mod  of 
the  arches.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  city  runs  a 
branch  of  the  Sorgue,  formed  by  the  famous  fountain 
of  Vauclufe  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  poet 
Petrarch  refided,  and  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  his 
villa  are  dill  Ihewn.  “ It  is,”  fays  Dr.  Smollet,  “ a 
charming  tranfparent  dream,  abounding  with  trout 
and  crawfifh.”  Travels,  II.  250. 

In  the  year  1768,  the  French  king  reclaimed  the 
city  and  territories  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaijftn , as 
fiefs  belonging  to  him  ; and  it  was  contended,  that 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  France  being  unaliena- 
ble, a fovereign  may  at  any  time  retake  pofieluon  of 
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any  part  that  was  alienated,  unlefs  fecured  by  authen-  ed  in  at  La  Mothe  between  two  high  rocks,  previous 
tic  treaties  of  peace  or  exchange  between  fovereigns.  to  its  falling  into  the  Ifere.  On  its  fhore,  at  the  foot 
The  year  following,  Louis  XV.  agreed  to  pay  the  of  a very  fteep  rock,  is  the  mineral  fpring,  which, 
new  pope,  Clement  XIV.  fix  millions  of  livres  if  the  river  rifes  but  half  a foot,  is  covered  with  its 


(262,5001.  fterling)  for  the  territories  of  Venaiffm. 
An  archbilhop  and  four  bifhops  have  fince  been  creat- 
ed for  the  comtat.  The  city  of  Avignon  has  been 
•fince  reftored  to  the  pope. 

S E C T.  V. 

Of  the  Province  of  Dauphine';  its  Situation,  Extent, 

Produce,  and  Singularities  ; its  Medicinal  Springs , 

Rivers , and  principal  Cities,  particularly  Grenoble, 

Ambrun,  Vienne,  and  Valence. 

1 HE  province  of  Dauphine  or  Dauphiny,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  Breffe  and 
the  river  Rhone ; on  the  eaft  it  is  feparated  from 
Piedmont  by  the  Alps  and  Savoy  ; on  the  fouth  it 
borders  on  Provence  ; and  on  the  weft  is  circumfcrib- 
ed  by  the  Rhone.  It  is  nearly  of  a triangular  form, 
and  each  fide  of  the  triangle  is  about  a hundred  En- 
glijh  miles  in  length. 

Lower  Dauphine  in  fome  parts  is  very  productive  *, 
but  Upper  Dauphine , and  indeed  above  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  province,  being  very  mountainous,  are  fo 
barren,  that  great  numbers  of  the  natives  feek  for 
lubfiftence  in  other  parts  ; yet  thefe  mountains  have 
lome  ufeful  products,  and  contain  many  curiofities. 
In  thofe  of  Ambrun  and  Die,  are  found  marcafites. 
I he  golden  mountain,  as  it  is  called,  yields  a fpecies 
of  cryftal.  Several  mountains  are  covered  with  larch- 
trees,  on  the  rind  of  which  is  gathered  manna,  ben- 
jamin of  a delightful  fragrance,  and  agaric,  which  is 
ufed  in  phyfic  and  fcarlet  dyes.  Among  the  wines 
produced  in  this  province,  the  moft  efteemed  are 
thofe  of  the  Hermitage  and  Cote-roti ; the  firft  of 
which  is  fold  on  the  fpot  for  three  livres  the  bottle, 
and  the  other  for  two.  The  country  likewife  yields 
a confiderable  quantity  of  corn  and  much  grafs,  but 
very  little  oil.  It  is  agreeably  fhaded  with  wood. 
The  mountains  abound  with  beafts  and  fowls  that  are 
not  found  in  any  other  part  of  France,  particularly 
the  chamois,  bear,  and  marmot,  which  have  been 
already  defcribed ; pheafants,  hawks,  eagles,  &c. 
This  province  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
the  year  1.343,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fix  hun- 
dred and  fmy-four  thoufand  fix  hundred  inhabitants. 

I he  waters  of  La  Mothe,  in  this  province,  are 
highly  efteemed,  as  a certain  remedy  againft  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  ftomach,  fluxes,  and  even  lamenels, 
they  being  much  better  than  the  waters  at  Aix,  in 
Savoy.  La  Mothe  is  a valley  about  five  leagues  from 
Grenoble,  that  runs  between  two  high  mountains,  and 
has  no  other  profpeCt  but  that  of  bare  and  fteep  rocks. 
The  only  dwellings  here  are  wretched  huts  of  ftraw, 
fo  that  the  country  is  in  every  refpeft  difagreeable. 
The  Drac,  a very  rapid  river,  proceeding  from  the 
high  part  of  the  diftrict  of  Gap,  is,  as  it  were,  fqueez- 


turbid  water.  To  come  at  the  fpring,  a peifon  imiil 
clamber  half  a French  league  over  fteep  rocks  and 
dreadful  precipices,  which  feem  to  threaten  the  paf- 
fenger  with  immediate  deftruflion  ; and  therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  that  thefe  excellent  waters  are  but  little 
frequented.  There  are  feveral  other  mineral  fprings 
in  this  province. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the  Durance, 
the  Ifere,  and  the  Drome.  In  this  province  are  two 
archbilhoprics,  and  five  bifhoprics.  The  civil  law 
takes  place  here  ; the  inhabitants  have  alfo  particular 
cuftoms  of  their  own,  and  likewife  a parliament, 
which  is  alfo  a court  of  taxes.  The  principal  places 
in  this  province  are  the  following : 

Grenoele,  in  Latin  Gratianapolis,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  is  pleafantly  feated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  on  the  river  Ifere,  near  the  place  where  the 
river  Drac  difcharges  itfelf  into  it.  It  is  a pleafant 
city,  and  befides  other  fortifications,  is  defended  by 
a citadel,  called  the  Bajlile.  It  is  calculated  to  con- 
tain twenty-four  thoufand  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  river  Ifere  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts, 
the  fmalleft  of  which  is  called  La  Perriere.  The 
name  of  the  largeft  is  Bonne  ; this  latter  is  the  moft 
beautiful,  conlifting  of  ftraight  hand  fome  ftreets,  and 
containing  feveral  magnificent  public  buildings,  par- 
ticularly churches  and  convents  ; the  cathedral  church 
is  a fine  ancient  building  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  and 
St.  Andrew’s  church  is  remarkable  for  its  curious 
fpire,  and  a tomb  of  excellent  workmanfhip.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Ifere.  This  place  is  diftin- 
guifhed  for  its  manufactures  of  leather  and  gloves. 

The  Grand  Chartreuse,  the  moft  celebrated  of 
all  the  convents  belonging  to  the  order  of  Carthufi- 
ans,  is  feated  on  the  Alps,  at  the  diftance  of  three 
leagues  from  Grenoble.  There  are  two  ways  leading 
to  it,  but  both  are  carried  over  fteep  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices of  a dreadful  height,  the  terror  of  which  is 
increafed  by  the  roaring  of  the  river  Guyer  la  Mart, 
(luring  its  precipitate  courfe  among  them.  The  con- 
vent, which  ftands  on  an  eminence,  is  environed 
with  rocks  and  mountains  covered  with  wood,  that 
rife  to  a much  greater  height.  This  convent  forms 
a fpacious  oblong  fquare  walled  in,  and  without  it 
are  a few  inns  and  ftables.  In  the  large  hall  of  this 
convent  is  annually  held  the  general  chapter  of  the 
order  of  the  Carthnfians,  where  the  German  priors 
take  the  precedence  of  all  others ; and  at  their  arri- 
val may  ride  into  the  court  of  the  convent,  which 
none  of  the  reft  are  permitted  to  do ; but,  like 
ftrangers,  muft  alight  at  the  gate.  In  the  hall  are 
fine  paintings,  reprefenting  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  and 
likewife  the  pictures  of  the  generals  of  the  order. 
The  former  are  copies  of  the  admirable  paintings  in 
the  Chartreufe  at  Paris.  In  a large  gallery  may  be 
feen  views  of  all  the  Carthufian  convents  in  Chr  jhn- 
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dom , mofl  of  which  are  executed  by  eminent  hands. 
The  church  is  not  large,  but  magnificent  ; and 
among  other  relics,  it  is  find  to  contain  the  arm  of 
St.  Bruno,  his  body  being  interred  in  Calabria.  The 
firft  fi-trlement  of  Bruno  and  his  difciples  was  half  a 
league  from  this  place,  and  it  having  no  particular 
name,  was  fo  called  from  Chartreufe , a village  ft  ill  in 
being,  iituated  near  it  in  a vallev.  From  the  kitchen 
of  this  monafWy  above  a hundred  perfons  are  daily 
fed,  and  among  them  thirty  monks  and  forty  lay- 
brothers;  all  ftrangers  are  entertained  here  gratis. 
The  wine-cellar  confifts  of  two  lanes  lined  with  cafks 
of  an  extraordinary  iize,  which  being  immoveable, 
are  filled  through  the  roof  by  means  of  leather  pipes. 
This  convent  is  the  head  of  the  order,  and  choofes 
the  general,  who  is  obliged  to  relide  here  during 
life. 

Briancon,  the  capital  of  a territory  called  Brian- 
fonoisy  is  fieated  forty- five  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Grenoble,  on  the  fide  of  a fteep  rock,  on  the  top  of 
which  Bands  a caftle  ; near  the  town  the  two  little 
rivers  of  Dure  and  Ance  unite  their  ftreams,  and 
thus  form  the  river  Durance. 

Ambrun,  or  Embrun,  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Ambrunois , is  fituated  on  a fteep  rock,  at  the  foot 
of  which  runs  the  river  Durance , and  is  about  twen- 
ty miles  to  the  fouth  of  Briantyon.  It  is  a ftrong 
place  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  is  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop,  who  ftyles  himfelf  prince  and  count  of 
Ambrun,  and  baron  of  Guilkjlre  and  Beaufort , and 
has  alfo  one  half  of  the  lordfhip  and  jurifdifition  of 
the  city. 

Vienne,  anciently  called  Vienna  Allobrogum , the 
capital  of  a diftridf  in  Lower  Dauphine  called  Vien- 
nois,  is  a very  ancient  city  fieated  on  the  Rhone , fieven- 
teen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Lyons.  It  was  a Roman 
colony,  and  a ccnfiderable  city,  which  the  ancients 
fipared  no  pains  nor  expence  to  embellifh.  It  is  fit i 1 1 
a large  town,  Banding  among  feveral  hills,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone , but  all  its  former  fiplendor  is 
loft,  its  commerce  decayed,  and  moft  of  its  antiqui- 
ties buried  in  ruins.  The  cathedral  is  a beautiful 
ftrufiture.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Vie  is 
laid  to  have  been  a Roman  prtetorium.  The  archbi- 
fihop  of  this  place  enjoys  the  title  of  upper  primate 
of  Gaul ; he  has  four  fuftragans,  namely,  the  bi- 
ftiops  of  Valence,  Die,  Grenoble,  and  Viviers.  In 
this  city  are  made  anchors  and  fword-blades,  with 
other  manufactures  in  iron  and  fteel ; there  are  alfo 
paper-mills. 

Valence,  in  Latin  Valentin,  the  capital  of  a difi- 
trict  called  Valentinois , is  fieated  on  the  Rhone,  forty- 
eight  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Lyons,  and  is  pretty  well 
built ; it  is  large,  and  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities 
in  France,  it  having  been  formerly  a Roman  colony. 
Fhe  epifccpal  palace  is  a fine  building : befides  the 
cathedral,  it  contains  one  chapter,  and  three  abbies ; 
wi'h  fix  convents  and  an  univerfity. 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  principal  Ri- 
vers of  Franchf  Comte';  with  a Defcription  of 
Besan^on,  Salines,  Dole,  and  Gray. 

THE  earldom  of  Burgundy,  or  Franche 
Comte , is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lorrain , on  the 
eaft  by  the  earldom  of  Mumplegard  and  Swiffei  land, 
and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  government  of 
Burgundy  and  Champagne.  Its  extent  from  fouth  to 
north  is  about  ninety  miles,  and  from  the  fouth-eaft 
to  the  north-weft  fixty.  Almoft  one  half  of  it  is  a 
level  country,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  paftures, 
hemp,  &c.  and  the  other  half  is  mountainous,  but 
produces  a good  breed  of  cattle,  and  fome  corn  and 
wine.  This  province  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  France  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen , in  1678  ; it  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight 
thoufand  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

This  country  contains  mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  filver.  Near  the  village  of  T ouillon  is  a fpring 
that  runs  and  ceafes  at  ftated  times;  and  the  town  of 
Salines  lias  profitable  falt-fprings  and  marfhes.  In 
this  diftrid:  are  likewife  quarries  of  alabafter  and 
marble  ; and  alfo  near  the  river  Doux  is  a large  grot- 
to in  which  nature  has  formed  pillars,  and  a furprif- 
ing  variety  of  figures;  and  near  League  is  a natural 
icy  cavern,  which  freezes  in  fummer  and  thaws  in 
winter. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  province  are  the  Sacne, 
the  Ougnon,  the  Doux,  the  Louve,  and  the  Dain. 

Franche  Comte  has  a parliament  of  its  own  ; it  is 
fubjefit  to  a governor,  lieutenant-general,  and  fub- 
governor;  and  is  divided  into  four  large  diftrifts,  the 
principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Besanijon,  in  Latin  Vefontio,  and  Befontium,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  is  a hundred  and  fixty  miles 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Paris,  and  is  the  feat  of  an  arch- 
bilhopric,  a parliament,  an  intendency,  a bailiwic,  a 
county  and  a mint-court,  & c.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  Deux  into  the  Upper  or  Old  Down,  and  the 
Lower  or  New  Town,  and  is  furrounded  by  a wall 
and  other  fortifications  : it  is  alfo  defended  by  a cita- 
del that  ftands  on  a fteep  rock.  XJ mil  the  peace  of 
Wefphalia  it  was  an  imperial  city,  but  at  that  time 
was  transferred  to  Spain  : it  was  afterward  taken  by 
Prance,  and  its  fortifications  were  greatly  ftrengthened 
by  Louis  XIV.  The  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  ftands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Stephen  ; 
and  the  archbifhop,  who  ftyles  himfelf  a prince  of 
the  empire,  has  three  fuffragans  under  him.  The 
city  contains  an  univerfity,  three  holpitals,  and  had 
a college  of  Jefuits.  The  town-houfe,  the  gover- 
nor’s palace,  and  that  of  Granville,  are  the  moft  re- 
markable buildings  in  the  place  ; the  laft  of  which  is 
furnifhed  with  a great  variety  of  excellent  ftatues  and 
pictures,  and  a library  containing  a great  number  of 
valuable  books  and  manuferipts.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood 
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hood  of  Befattgon  arc  tire  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
a hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  fome 
pagan  temples,  with  a triumphal  arch  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Aurelian. 

Salines,  in  Latin  Salina,  fo  called  from  an  ex- 
cellent falt-fpring  which  yields  the  crown  a great  re- 
venue, is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a rivulet  in  a valley 
between  two  mountains,  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Befangcn,  and  two  hundred  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Paris. 
It  is  a long  town,  chiefly  confifting  of  one  ftreet. 
The  hall,  in  which  the  inhabitants  have  their  maga- 
zine of  fait,  and  where  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held, 
is  a magnificent  building.  The  town  is  defended  by 
a wall,  and  near  it  ftands  Fort  Belin,  which  is  feated 
on  a hill,  and  on  another  isFort  Brecon,  and  a caftle. 

Dole  is  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  eighteen  miles 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Befangcn,  in  a cliftridb  of  the 
fame  name,  which,  from  its  beauty  and  fertility,  is 
ftyled  Val  d’Amour  or  the  Vale  of  Love.  Dole  was 
formerly,  while  Befangcn  continued  a free  imperial 
city,  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  feat  of  a parlia- 
ment, of  a chamber  of  accounts,  and  of  an  univer- 
fity.  On  its  being  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1668, 
he  caufed  the  fortifications  to  be  demolifhed  ; it  was 
afterward  taken  by  the  Spaniards , who  again  fortified 
it;  but  the  French  retaking  it  in  1674,  it  was  a fe- 
cond  time  difinantlcd,  and  the  parliament  and  uni- 
verfity  afterward  removed  to  Befangon.  It  is  ftill  a 
pretty  town,  the  ftreets  are  fpacious,  and  the  houfes 
tolerably  well  built.  Here  are  ftill  the  remains  of  fe- 
veral  Roman  antiquities,  particularly  of  two  aque- 
ducts. 

Gray,  in  Latin  Gradicum,  is  a pretty  trading  town, 
feated  on  the  Saofie,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Befangon , and  was  well  fortified,  till  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1668,  who  demolifhed  the  works. 
Here  they  fhip  great  quantities  of  corn,  iron,  and 
other  merchandize,  for  Lyons. 

SECT.  VII. 

‘The  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Mountains  of 
Alsace.  The  Inundations  of  the  Rhine  ; with  the 
Gold  Duf  and  beautiful  Pebbles  found  in  that  River. 
Of  the  other  Rivers  of  Alsace.  The  Number  of  its 
Inhabitants ; the  Manner  in  which  that  Country  be- 
came fubjecl  to  France  ; with  a Defcription  of 
StrasburG,  and  the  other  Cities. 

ALSACE  terminates  to  the  fouthward  on 
Swifferland  and  Franche  Comte,  to  the  eaftward  on 
Ortenau  and  Brfgau,  to  the  northward  on  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  to  the  weftward  on  Lorrain , extending 
from  north  to  fouth  about  eighty-five  miles.  It  be- 
came a part  of  France  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The 
country  in  general  is  very  pleafant,  and  abounds  in 
all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  efculent  vegetables,  flax, 
tobacco,  and  wood  : its  wine  is  very  palatable,  and 
its  paftures  are  alfo  rich.  That  part  which  lies  be- 
tween the  moutains,  the  river  III,  and  the  plain  of 
Soults,  in  Upper  Alface , to  the  diftance  of  fix  miles 


beyond  Hagenau,  yields  an  exuberance  of  grain,  wine, 
and  paftures.  The  country  from  Mount  Saverne,  and 
the  levels  from  about  Strafburg  to  the  Rhine , are  in- 
comparably fertile  and  delightful,  the  lands  being 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  tobacco,  culinary  vegeta- 
bles, faffron,  and  hemp. 

There  is  a chain  of  mountains  in  this  country  called 
the  Wafgau,  in  French  the  Vofge.  This  chain  begins 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langres,  and  extending  at 
fir  ft:  from  weft  to  eaft,  feparates  the  country  of  Bur- 
gundy from  Lorrain.  Afcer  this,  winding  toward  the 
north,  it  feparates  Lorrain  from  Aiface , and  forms 
another  curve  toward  the  deflorate  of  Triers.  The 
fummits  and  vallies  of  this  chain,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Alface,  according  to  Bufching,  produce  a hundred 
and  fifty  kinds  of  trees  and  flirubs,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fpecies  of  herbs,  which  all  grow  wild. 
This  chain  has  alfo  fome  excellent  paftures,  and  the 
eminences,  where  the  foil  is  favoured  with  a funny 
expofure,  produce  very  agreeable  red  and  white  wine, 
of  w hich  a great  deal  of  brandy,  vinegar,  and  tartar 
is  made.  This  chain  of  mountains  has  alfo  for  thefe 
feveral  centuries  been  famous  for  its  mines  of  filver, 
copper,  and  lead  ; feveral  parts  alfo  abound  in  iron, 
antimony,  cobalt,  fulphur,  and  other  minerals.  It  is 
likewife  obfervable,  that  thefe  mountains  are  thick 
fet  with  an  uncommon  number  of  churches,  convents, 
and  chapels. 

The  Rhine,  which  ferves  as  a frontier  to  this  coun- 
try on  the  eaft,  frequently  caufes  terrible  devaftations, 
not  only  in  winter,  but  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  when 
the  fnow  melts  on  the  Alps.  Its  inundations  then 
ruin  the  fields,  by  covering  them  with  fand.  1 he 
violent  torrents  of  the  Rhine , which  generally  hap- 
pen every  year,  frequently  alter  the  fiiuation  of  the 
iflands  within  it.  One  Angularity  of  this  river  is, 
that  in  its  fand  are  found  particles  of  gold,  which  the 
torrents  in  their  fall  wafh  from  the  Alps,  and  bring 
into  it.  Accordingly  it  is  only  below  Bafil  that  the 
fluid  contains  this  precious  mixture,  which  in  autumn 
and  winter,  when  the  river  is  at  the  loweft,  is  drawn 
out  with  the  fand,  and,  after  palling  through  feveral 
waters,  the  gold  is  extracted.  The  particles  of  this 
metal  are  feldom  fo  large  as  a grain  of  millet  ; the 
gold  is  indeed  very  fine  and  beautiful  ; but  is  fo  fcarce, 
that  the  city  of  Strafburg,  which  has  the  pri  -ilege  of 
gathering  gold  for  the  length  of  four  thouiand  paces, 
lcarce  collects  five  ounces  in  a year.  The  Ri.  alfo 
contains  many  cryftals,  and  particularly  pebbles,  that 
receiVe  a beautiful  polilh,  and  are  much  ufed  in 
France  under  the  name  of  Rhine  pebbles. 

The  following  rivers  ifllte  from  tl.  above  chain  of 
mountains,  and  run  into  the  Lowe  A face  ; the  Le- 
ber, the  Cher,  the  Jin  dial,  the  Ergers,  and  the 
Breufch ; thefe  three  lalt  run  into  the  III.  The  Serr, 
the  Matter,  the  Seltzbach,  the  Lauter,  and  the 
fhicich,  which  run  into  the  Rhine.  In  Upper  Alface 
the  Berre  and  the  III,  vhich  alfo  flow  into  the  Rhine. 

In  Upper  Alface  and  Sitndgau  are  thirty- two  large 
and  finall  towns,  in  Lower  Alface  thirty-nine,  and  in 

both 
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both  arc  upwards  of  a thoufand  fmall  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  common  language  of  the  inhabitants  is 
the  German,  and  they  are  partly  Lutherans  and  part- 
ly  Roman  Catholics  ; a toleration  to  Proteftants  being 
eitabliihed  in  this  province,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  tlx  hundred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  four 
hundred  inhabitants. 

Alface  has  been  t object  to  feveral  German  families, 
and  particularly  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  ; but  at  the 
peace  of  Munjler  (A.  D.  1648)  the  emperor  ceded 
to  the  crown  of  France  all  right  to  the  town  of  Bri- 
fac , the  landgravate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alface, 
Sundgau,  and  the  difirift  of  the  ten  united  imperial 
cities  in  Alface , with  the  whole  fovereignty  belonging 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  France  engaged  that 
the  inhabitants  fhould  continue  unmoleHecl  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  freedom  ; and  promifed  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  power  which  the  houfe  of  Aujlria 
had  enjoyed  over  them,  and  had  transferred  to  France 
by  that  treaty.  In  the  lucceeding  wars  France  took 
the  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alface , and  as  by  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  no  exprefs  ftipulation  was  made  for  their 
'reHitution,  the  king  treated  them  as  a part  of  his  ac- 
quifitions,  and  directed  a chamber  of  appeals  at  Bri- 
fac , to  which  not  only  thofe  cities,  but  the  nobility 
of  the  empire,  and  all  others  holding  imperial  lands 
in  Alface , were  to  bring  their  proceHes,  and  not  to 
the  imperial  chamber  of  the  empire.  At  the  peace 
of  Ryfwtc,  in  1697,  the  emperor  and  the  empire 
ceded  to  France  the  perpetual  fovereignty  of  the  city 
of  Strajburg,  and  of  all  its  dependencies  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  Rhine. 

The  principal  place  in  Upper  Alface  is  Strasbukg, 
in  Latin  Argentoratum,  the  capital  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  a royal,  free,  imperial  city,  and  the  feat  of 
a mint-court.  It  Hands  in  48°  35’  N.  latitude,  and 
70  46'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  near  two  miles 
difiant  from  the  Rhine ; and  is  furrounded  by  the 
rivers  111  and  Breufch , which  alfo  run  through  it  ; 
befides  which,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  is  conveyed  to 
the  city.  It  is  not  very  well  fortified,  but  by  means 
•of  a fluice  in  the  city  the  country  round  it  may  be  laid 
under  water.  The  ramparts  are  extremely  pleaiant, 
and  planted  round  with  trees,  and  toward  the  Rhine 
it  has  a regular  citadel. 

The  city  is  large  and  populous ; it  containing  about 
thirty  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  ilreets  are  in  gene- 
ral narrow,  two  only  excepted,  and  are  adorned  with 
few  handfome  houfes.  The  public  buildings  are,  the 
town-houfe,  the  epifcopal  palace,  that  of  the  intend- 
ant,  the  arfcnal,  and  the  play-houfe.  In  the  city 
hofpital  is  kept  corn  of  a great  age,  and  they  are  laid 
to  have  wine  that  is  fome  hundred  years  old.  The 
French  hofpital  is  a fine  building,  and  was  eredled  by 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  reception  of  his  foldiers. 

The  cathedral  is  a very  ancient  gothic  Hrufhire,  it 
having  been  finifhed  in  the  year  1449,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Proteftants  are  not  chargeable  with  the 


fatirical  fculptures  which  are  to  be  feen  on  the  cor- 
nices and  pedefrals,  reprefenting  monkies,  alfes,  hogs, 
and  other  animals  in  monkiffi  habits  •,  and  among  H 
the  refi,  a monk  in  the  robes  of  his  order,  in  an  in- 
decent pofture  with  a nun.  It  is  fuppofed  that  thefe 
were  done  by  order  of  the  fecular  clergy,  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  monks  for  the  ill  offices  they  were  al- 
ways doing  them.  “ The  cathedral  of  Strajhurg ,” 
fays  Dr.  Moore,  “ is  confidered  by  fome  people  as 
the  moH  impious,  and  by  others  as  the  merrieH  go- 
thic church  in  Chrifiendom.”  Travels,  I.  344. — 
The  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
higheft  in  Europe,  it  being  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
four  feet  in  height ; from  its  top  may  be  feen  the 
town  of  Strajburg,  the  extenfive  plains  of  Alface , 
with  the  Rhine  flowing  through  them.  The  clock  of 
this  flrufture  has  been  greatly  admired  ; for  it  not 
only  (hewed  the  hours  of  the  day,  but  the  motion  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  : among  other  things,  there 
was  an  angel  which  turned  an  hour-glafs  every  hour, 
and  the  twelve  apofiles  proclaimed  noon  by  each  of 
them  Hriking  a blow  with  a hammer  on  a bell : there 
was  likewife  a cock  which  Hepped  out  and  crowed 
every  hour  : but  this  curious  clock  has  been  long  out 
of  order.  Among  the  curiofities  within  this  church 
are  the  furniture  and  ornaments  which  Louis  XIV. 
prefented  to  it  ; they  2re  extremely  rich  and  magni- 
ficent ; fifty  perfons,  it  is  faid,  were  employed  on 
them  during  eleven  years,  end  they  coH  that  prince 
fix  hundred  thoufand  dollars:  the  principal  of  thefe 
is  a fplendid  altar  cloth.  There  are  here  alfo  a triple 
fet  of  miflal  veHments  and  altar  furniture,  fix  large 
filver  chandeliers,  each  fo  heavy  that  it  requires  a 
Hrong  man  to  carry  it,  and  a crucifix  of  double  the 
weight.  Thefe  feven  pieces  of  plate  put  together 
weigh  a thoufand  and  fixty-fix  pounds  eight  ounces. 

In  this  cathedral  two  large  bells  are  Htewn  4 one 
of  brafs  which  weighs  ten  tons ; the  other  of  filver, 
which  is  faid  to  weigh  above  two  tons.  They  alfo 
fliew  a large  French  horn,  for  the  purpofe  of  preferv- 
ing  the  remembrance  of  a confpiracy  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  Jews,  about  four  centuries 
ago,  to  betray  the  city,  and  this  horn  was  intended 
for  giving  the  fignal  of  attack.  The  plot  however 
was  timely  difeovered  ; many  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
there  were  burnt  alive,  and  the  reH,  after  being  plun- 
dered of  their  money  and  effects,  were  banifhed  the 
town.  To  commemorate  this  deliverance,  the  horn 
is  founded  from  the  battlements  of  the  fieeple  twice 
every  night.  The  Jews  however  deny  every  circum- 
ftance  of  this  Hory,  except  the  murdering  and  pillag- 
ing their  countrymen  ; and  affert  that  the  whole  was 
invented  to  furnifh  a pretext  for  fuch  robberies  and 
murders.  Moore’s  Travels,  I.  349. 

There  are  alfo  here  three  collegiate  churches,  two 
of  which  are  parochial,  together  with  four  others  be- 
longing to  the  Romijh  community  ; but  the  Lutherans 
are  in  pofleffion  of  St.  Thomas’s  church,  in  which  the 
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illuftrious  count  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  interred  in 
the  vear  1751  •,  yet  the  Protedants  perform  their 
public  w or  fh  ip  at  Wolfijheim , and  not  in  the  city. — 
The  univerlity  and  gymnadum  here  belong  to  the 
Lutherans  ; and  here  are  alfo  an  anatomical  theatre, 
a phyfic  garden,  a royal  fociety  founded  in  1752, 
and  particularly  inffituted  for  researches  into  the  na- 
tural hiftory  of  Alface  : there  are  alfo  fix  convents, 
and  formerly  a college  of  Jefuits. 

The  city  council  is  half  Lutheran  and  half  Roman 
catholic  ; but  mod  of  the  burghers  are  Lutherans. — 
The  fupreme  magidrats  here,  fince  the  city  has  be- 
come fubjeft  to  France , is  t,he  royal  praetor,  who  takes 
care  of  the  king’s  rights,  and  that  nothing  be  done 
in  the  college  of  magidrates  contrary  to  hi*  majedy’s 
pleafure.  The  inhabitants,  however,  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  royal  revenue ; for  all  the  impods  levied 
here  are  expended  in  the  fupport  of  the  city. 

About  twenty  years  ago  (from  1789)  the  inagif- 
trates  of  Strafpurg  publifhed  an  ordinance  by  found 
of  trumpet,  forbidding-  all  perfons-,  without  didinc- 
tioo  of  age  or  fex,  country  or  religion,  to  beg  in  that 
city,  or  within  its  jurifdiftion,  publicly  or  privately, 
on  any  pretence  whatfoever.  In  order  effeftually  to 
fupprefs  begging,  proper  funds  were  edablifhed  for 
the  fupport  of  all  fuch  whofe  age  and  infirmities  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  getting  a livelihood;  whild 
thofe  who  are  capable  of  working,  are  employed,  and 
receive  encouragement  in  proportion  to  what  they 
execute.  The-  children  of  beggars,  as  alfo  of  indi- 
gent parents,  are  received  into  a houfe  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  and  there  maintained  and  educated. 

To  this  city  belong  five  didrifts,  or  lordfhips. — 
The  bishopric  of  Strafburg , which  is  the  riched  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France , alfo  comprehends  a 
c-onfiderable  traft  of  territory,  fubjeft  to  the  bilhop 
as  a temporal  lord.  It  lies  fcattered  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Alface,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
where  he  has  two  didrifts.  He  dyles  himfelf  prince 
of  the  empire,  and  landgrave-of  Alface  ; and  though 
at  prefent  fubjeft  to  France , yet,  by  virtue  of  the  dif- 
trifts  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine , is  aftually  a date 
of  the  empire,  and  has  a feat  and  voice  in  the  diet  : 
lie  has  alfo  many  vaffals  under  him,  and  among  them 
almod  all  the  nobility  in  Lower  Alface,  together  with 
agreat  part  of  thofe  in  the  Upper. 

Fort  Louis  is  a very  drong  and  handfome  fortifi- 
cation, upon  an  idand  in  the  Rhine , twenty  miles  to 
the  north-ead  of  Strajhurg . It  was  erefted  in  the 
year  1686,  and  confids  of  a fpacious  and  regular  qua- 
drangle, with  four  large  badions,  and  the  fame  num- 
ber of  half-moons.  Near  it  is  a fmall  town,  formed 
of  draight  dreets,  and  the  whole  ifland  is  fortided  . 
round. 

Colmar,  the  capital  of  Upper  Alface,  is  dtuated 
near  the  river  III,  thirty-five  miles  fouth  by  wed  of 
Strafburg,  and  had  drong  walls,  which  Louis  XIV. 
caufed  to  be  demolifhed  in  the  year  1673  » but  after 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  he  encompafled  it  with  new 
walls.  The  inhabitants  are  faidto  .enjqy  all  their 


privileges ; mod  of  them  are  Lutherans,  but  a full 
toleration  prevails. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  Dutchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar  ; their  Situation, 
Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers;  the  Manners  and 
Language  of  the  Inhabitants.  Use  AI aimer  in  which 
they  became  fubject  to  the  prefent  Duke  of  Lorrain  ; 
his  Titles,  ancla  defeription  of  the  principal  Cities  in 
thofe  Dutchies. 

T H E dutchy  of  Lorrain  derives  its  name 
from  Lothario,  grandfon  to  the  emperor  Louis  I.  and 
was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent bounded  on  the  ead  by  the  Lower  Palatinate  and 
Alface , from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
Vogean  mountains,  on  the  fouth  by  Franche  Comte 3 
on  the  wed  by  Champagne , and  on  the  north  by 
Metz..  Its  greated  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  is- 
about  a hundred  miles,  and  it  is  nearly  as  much  from 
ead  to  wed.  It  was  united  to  the  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1738  ; the  province  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain 834,680  inhabitants. 

It  eryoys  a very  temperate  climate,  and  has  a fruit- 
ful foil,  which  particularly  abounds  ingrain,  though 
it  has  many  woods  and  mountains ; but  in  thefe  are 
good  game,  and  alfo  excellent  pafture.  The  country 
has  alfo  falt-fprings*  with  fome  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  diver.  In  the  mountains  of  Wifgau  are 
found  agates,  chalcedonies,  and  other  gems.  Its 
lakes  too  abound  in  fifh,  particularly  the  lake  of  Lin~ 
dre,  the  prodts  of  which  are  faid  to  amount  to  dxteen 
thoufand  livres  per  annum,  700I.  derling. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  dutchy  are  the  Maefe , 
the  Mofel,  and  the  Saar.  Here  are  alfo  the  fmall  ri- 
vers of  V iloy,  Mcrtaire,  and  Meurte. 

The  inhabitants  have  always  been  reputed  brave 
foldiers,  and  their  modern  dukes  have  condantly  kept 
on  foot  a particular  army,  which  have  performed  fig- 
nal  fervice.  But  the  French  have  frequently  had  the 
policy  to  turn  the  power  of  Lorrain  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  duke.  The 
Lor  raiders  are  alfo  laborious  ; but  have  little  trade 
with  ftrangers,  they  having  no  navigable  rivers,  and 
all  neceffaries  within  themfelves  ; but  what  little  trade 
they  have  condds  of  corn  and  linen. 

The  language  fpofcen  here  is  French,  except  in  the 
German  didrifts,  where  that  language  is  fpoken. — 
The  Romifh  religion  prevails  all  over  the  country 
Lothario,  the  younger  fon  of  the  emperor  of  the 
fame  name,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fird  founder  01 
the  date  of  Lorrain,  its  name  being  derived  from 
him.-  The  country,  after  his  deceaie,  was  divided 
among  his  relations,  and  in  after  times  was  fometimes 
podeded  by  the  Germans,  ,and  fometimes  by  the 
French,  which  caufid  continual  difputes  between  the 
emperors  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of  France.  At 
length,  in  1733,  France  took  pofieilion  of  this  dutchy; 
and  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  1735  it  was  con- 
cluded, 
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eluded,  that  not  only  the  dutchy  of  Bar , but  like- 
wife  that  of  Lorrain,  the  earldom  of  Falkenjlein  ex- 
cepted, fhould  be  ceded  to  Staniflaus,  king  of  Poland , 
and  father  in-law  to  Louis  XV.  and  after  his  deceafe 
both  dutchies,  together  with  the  abfolute  fovereignty 
of  them,  fhould  for  ever  belong  to  the  crown  of 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
engaged  in  return  to  cede  the  great  dutchy  of  Tuj- 
cany  to  his  fon-in-law  Francis  Stephen,  the  late  em- 
peror, to  atone  for  his  lofing  Lorrain.  This  was 
fettled  in  173d,  and  the  following  year  Staniflaus 
took  adtual  poffeflion  of  the  dutchies  of  Lorrain  and 
Bar , and  the  duke  of  Lorrain  became  poffelfed  of 
Tufcany.  The  eldelL  fon  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain , dur- 
ing the  life  of  his  father,  is  ftyled  count  of  Vaudemont , 
and  alio  writes  himfelf,  while  unmarried,  margrave 
of  Pont  a Motijfon  ; but  after  his  marriage  he  affumes 
the  title  of  duke  of  Bar. 

The  principal  places  in  the  dutchy  of  Lorrain  are 
the  following : 

Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  and  the  ancient 
refidence  of  the  dukes,  is  feated  in  a delightful  plain 
near  the  river  Meur te,  feventy-five  miles  to  the  weft 
of  Strajburg,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Town.  The  former  is  both  the  fmalleft,  and  makes 
the  meaneft  appearance,  it  being  built  with  narrow 
ftreets ; but  in  it  ftands  the  palace,  which  was  begun 
by  duke  Leopold  Jofeph  ; yet  only  the  main  body  is 
finifhed.  The  fpacious  long  fquare,  or  wide  ftreet 
before  it,  has  a fine  appearance.  In  the  palace  are 
eighteen  very  exquilite  pieces  of  tapeflry,  reprefent- 
ing  the  atchievements  of  Charles  IV.  duke  of  Lorrain. 
Here  are  alfo  (hewn  the  fab  res  of  two  Burgundians , 
who  were  killed  with  Charles  the  Bold  ; and  likewife 
that  duke’s  helmet,  dined  with  red  velvet,  and  a 
vellow  creft  on  the  top.  This  helmet  ufed  to  be 
carried  every  year  in  proceffion  by  the  captain  of  the 
Swifs,  while  two  .other  Swifs  carried  the  fabres. — 
Near  the  palace  is  a beautiful  garden  upon  one  of  the 
baftions,  from  which  there  is  a very  fine  profpedt. — 
Adjacent  to  this  garden  ftands  the  opera- houfe,  which 
was  built  by  Bibiena,  an  Italian  architect,  who  alfo 
built  the  theatre  at  Vienna.  This  houfe  is  not  re- 
markable for  itsfize,  but  is  extremely  well  contrived, 
and  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a good  tribuna,  which  is  a 
great  ornament  to  it. 

The  New  Town  is  larger,  and  contains  broad  and 
ftraight  ftreets,  with  feveral  beautiful  houfes  ; but, 
according  to  the  fafhion  of  this  country,  they  are  ge- 
nerally low.  In  this  city  are  three  parifh  and- three 
collegiate  churches,  with  two  abbies,  feventeen  con- 
vents, one  college,  one  hofpital,  an  academy  of  Li- 
enees, and  one  commandery  of  the  knights  of  Malta. 
Among  the  collegiate  churches  is  the  ftately  cathe- 
dral, which  is  immediately  fubjeift  to  the  pope.  This 
is  a magnificent  building,  it  being  adorned  with  two 
towers  and  a cupola  after  the  Italian  tafte.  In  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  George  ftands  not  only  the 
monument  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy , 
who  was  flain  in  1476,  but  alio  the  tombs  of  the  an- 


cient dukes  of  Lorrain.  The  latter  dukes  are  inter- 
red in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins.  The  city  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwic  was 
difmantled  ; only  the  works  of  the  Old  Town  ftill  re- 
main. It  is  the  feat  of  a parliament,  which  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  1775. 

Luneville,  in  Latin  Lunaris  Villa , a fmall,  very 
ancient,  and  once  fortified  town  on  the  river  Vefouze, 
ftands  in  a low  marfhy  country,  twelve  miles  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Nancy.  It  is  at  prefent  the  capital  of  a 
provoftfhip,  and  has  a fine  palace,  in  which  not  only 
the  two  laft  dukes  of  Lorrain  chiefly  refided,  but  it 
was  the  refidence  of  king  Staniflaus,  till  the  year 
1755,  when  the  right  wing  of  the  palace  was  entirely 
burnt  down. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  a few  miles  diftance  from 
Luneville  is  Beaupre',  an  abbey  of  Proteftunt  Bene- 
didfines,  but  they  follow  the  Ciftercian  rule  of  St.  Be- 
•nedici.  It  is  feated  on  a delightful  country,  and  has 
an  abbot,  nine  prielfs,  nineteen  religious  and  twenty- 
three  lay-brothers,  with  a yearly  revenue  of  eighty 
thoufand  Lorrain  livres. 

The  dutchy  of  Bar,  or  Barrois,  was  anciently 
an  earldom,  fo  called  from  the  caftle  of  Bar , eredled 
in  the  year  964  by  Frederic  I.  whom  the  emperor 
Otho  created  earl  of  Bar.  The  principal  place  in  this 
diftrict  is 

Bar  le  Due,  the  capital  of  the  country,  feated  on 
a riling  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ornain, 
about  forty  miles  to  the  weft  of  Nancy , and  is  a hand- 
fome  well-built  city. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Messin,  or  Government  of  Metz,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Verdun  and  Toulois  : their  Situation,  Pro- 
duce, Rivers,  and  principal  Cities. 

THE  government  of  Metz  confifts  of  the 
countries  of  Meffin , French  Barrois , La  Saare,  and 
French  Luxemburg.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Maefe; 
the  Mofelle,  which  rifes  in  one  of  the  Wafgau  moun- 
tains, and  is  conftantly  navigable  from  Metz , dif- 
charging  itfelf  into  the  Rhine ; the  Meurte,  which 
alfo  rifes  in  the  IVafgau  chain,  and  runs  into  the  Mo- 
felle ; the  Orney  or  Ornain  ; the  Saare,  which  runs 
into  the  Mofelle  ; and  the  Saone , which  falls  into  the 
Rhone. 

This  country  was  ceded  to  France  in  1648  ; in- 
cluding the  Verdunais , it  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
249,200  inhabitants. 

T1  te  Messin,  or  the  country  round  the  city  of 
Metz , is  but  indifferently  fertile,  and  produces  little 
wheat.  It  was  anciently  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aujlrafta,  of  which  Metz  was  for  a long  time  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  king.  When 
the  children  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  Louis  the 
Pious,  divided  the  dominions  of  that  crown,  the 
kingdom  of  Lorrain  rofe  out  of  the  remains  of  that 
of  Auflrafia  ; and  toward  the  end  of  the  fecond  royal 
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line  of  France , Metz,  Tout,  and  Verdun,  three  prin- 
cipal cities,  fhook  off  the  yoke,  and,  to  Secure  their 
freedom,  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor.  The  power  was  divided  between  the  bi- 
fliop  and  the  magistrates  ; but  the  latter,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  people,  obtaining  the  Superiority  over 
the  former,  the  bifhop  had  no  other  power  in  the 
city  of  Metz,  and  the  county  of  Meffn,  than  a Share 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  oath  of  office.  The  magistrates  en- 
joyed an  unlimited  authority  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country  of  Mejftn , and  the  bifhop  in  the  domains  of 
his  biShopric  on  this  Side  the  Vis  ; though  in  certain 
cafes  appeals  lay  to  the  imperial  chamber,  which 
they  acknowledged  as  the  Supreme  power  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1552,  Metz , Verdun,  and  Tout,  put  them- 
felves under  the  protection  of  France , which  kept 
poffeffion  of  thefe  three  cities,  under -the  name  of 
the  protected  diftriCt,  till  the  year  1648,  when,  at 
the  peace  of  Wejiphalia,  the  three  bishoprics  were 
abfolutely  transferred  to  France. 

Metz,  in  Latin  Meter  and  Metis,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  lies  between  the  Mofelle  and  Seille,  which 
here  unite  their  Streams  ; and  is  Situated  twenty-eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  Nancy.  The  Old  'Town  is  large, 
but  the  Streets  are  narrow  ; and  though  the  houfes 
are  built  in  the  old  tafte,  they  are  handfome  Structures. 
The  New  Town  is  likewife  large,  and  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  former.  As  there  are  here  many 
Jews,  they  have  a fynagogue.  Here  is  a parliament. 
Among  its  fortifications  are  three  citadels.  The  bi- 
fhop, who  Styles  himfelf  prince  of  the  Rowan  empire, 
is  Suffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Treves , and  has  a 
diocefe  of  fix  hundred  and  thirteen  parishes. 

The  biShopric  of  Metz  and  its  difiriCt  muit  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  Meffin,  and  is  a long  but  irregu- 
lar trad  of  land,  the  lord  of  which  is  the  bifhop; 
but  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  temporal  jurifdiCtion, 
which  chiefly  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Terrain , parti- 
cularly the  falt-works,  in  lieu  of  which  the  bifhop 
receives  thirty  thoufand  livres,  13x31.  Sterling,  and 
four  hundred  bufhels  of  fait,  which  the  duke,  caufes 
to  be  annually  delivered  into  the  bifhop’s  magazine. 

Sa re-Louis  is  a town  and  fortification,  begun  by 
Louis  XIV.  on  the  river  Snare , in  1688,  and  finish- 
ed about  four  or  five  years  after.  It  is  fituated  about 
thirty-two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Metz.  Its  Streets 
are  regular,  and  the  fortifications  form  a regular  hexa- 
gon. This  town,  with  a diftriCt  belonging  to  it,  has 
been  ceded  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain  to  France. 

The  country  of  Vtrdun  extending  along  the  Maefe , 
has  many  large  towns  and  villages  ; but  only  one  city, 
which  is  that  of  Verdun. 

The  city  of  Verdun,  in  Latin  Verodunum,  or  Ve- 
redunum,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  fituated  about 
thirty-eight  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Nancy  ; it  is 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  has  a provincial  and  a manor 
court.  It  confifis  of  three  parts,  namely,  the  Up- 
tcr,  Lower,  and  New  Town  ; and,  befides  its  other 
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fortifications,  is  defended  by  a fine  citadel.  The  b - 
Shop,  before  the  city  and  difiriCt  were  annex,  d to  r ; - 
crown  of  France,  was  a prince  of  the  empire,  and 
ftill  Styles  himfelf  fuch,  as  alfo  count  of  Verdun.  The 
archbifhop  of  Treves  is  his  metropolitan.  It  was  for- 
merly an  imperial  city,  but  in  the  year  1552  the  in- 
habitants  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
France,  and  in  1648  they  fell  abfolutely  under  the 
power  of  the  French  king.  , 

The  earldom  of  Toulois  being  Small,  is  hemmed  in 
by  Terrain  ; and,  together  with  the  city  of  Tcul,  and 
the  other  bifhoprics  of  Metz  and  Verdun,  put  itfelf, 
in  1532,  under  the  protection  of  France,  which  in 
1648  obtained  the  abiolute  Sovereignty  over  them. 

Toul,  in  Latin  Tullum,  the  principal  city  in  this 
earldom,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  is  Seated  on  the 
Mofelle,  over  which  is  a fine  ltone  bridge,  with  a re- 
gular fortification.  This  town,  which  Stands  ten 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Nancy,  has  a provincial  and  dif- 
triCt court,  and  was  formerly  an  imperial  city.  Its 
bifhop  was  a prince  of  the  empire,  which  title,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  earl  of  Toulois,  he  Still  afi'umes  : lie 
is  Suffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Treves , and  his  dio- 
cefe contains  fourteen  hundred  parilhes ; yet  his  re- 
venue is  little  more  than  Seventeen  thoufand  livres, 
744I.  Sterling,  and  he  pays  at  the  court  of  Rome  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  florins.  In  this  city  is  a fine 
cathedral. 


SECT.  X. 

Of  French  Flanders;  its  Situation,  Produce,  and 
principal  Places ; with  a particular  Defcription  of 
Gravehnes,  L’Isle,  Douay,  Cambray,  and 
Dunkirk. 

W E have  already  given  a defcription  of 
Flanders  in  general,  where  we  have  deferibed  that 
part  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Aufria , and  with  this 
we  have  concluded  our  account  of  Germany,  that 
country  making  a part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy. 
We  have  given  Dutch  Flanders  under  the  feCtion 
which  treats  of  Generalite  Lauds,  under  which  name 
the  Dutch  include  that  country  ; and  we  Shall  now 
give  a defcription  of  French  Flanders,  which  is  pro- 
perly inferted  here,  as  it  constitutes  a part  of  France, 
and  is  in  no  refpeCI  a Separate  country. 

French  Flanders  contains  a part  of  the  ancient 
earldom  of  Flanders,  the  Cambrefis,  the  country  of 
Hainault,  and  a Small  part  of  the  earldom  of  Namur. 
This  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Seine 
and  the  German  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Aujlrian 
Netherlands,  on  the  South  by  Artois,  and  on  the  well 
by  the  German  ocean. 

French  Flanders  being  a part  of  the  earldom  of 
Flanders,  which  Louis  XIV.  over-ran  in  1667,  it 
thence  obtained  its  name.  It  abounds  in  corn  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  as  alfo  in  flax.  Its  paftures 
are  excellent,  and  consequently  produce  Sine  cattle  ; 
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but  for  want  of  wood,  or  coal,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  turf  for  their  fuel. 

The  principal  places  in  Fiench  Flanders  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Gravelixes,  or  Grave/ingen , a Email  but  flrong 
town  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  on  the  Fng- 
i'.fjs  channel,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Dun- 
tint. , and,  befides  its  other  fortifications,  is  defended 
jon  the  land-fide  by  a good  citadel,  and  to  the  fea  by 
a fort.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Englijh  in  the 
year  1383,  but  afterward  rebuilt  in  a better  manner, 
and  walled  round.  In  1528  it  was  fortified  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V y but  in  1644  11  was  taken  by  the 
French , and  in  1652  by  the  archduke  Leopold.  In 
1658  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French , and  was 
vielded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  the 
vear  following.  In  1 694  an  Engli/Jj  fleet,  command- 
ed by  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  laid  it  entirely  in  afhes 
but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  its  fortifications  have  fince 
been  greatly  improved  by  marlhal  de  Vauban,  fo  that 
it  is  now  a place  of  ftrength.  It  is  fituated,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  50°  59'  N.  latitude, 
and  2°  8 E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

L’Isle,  Lisle,  or  Ryssel,  the  capital  of  French 
Flanders,  and  of  all  the  French  conquefts  in  the  Nether- 
lands, is  fituated  on  the  Deule , 37  miles  to  the  louth- 
eafi  of  Dunkirk.  It  is  beautifully  built,  and  is  large, 
handfome,  and  populous  ; it  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general.  It  has  a collegiate  church,  and 
about  thirty  other  churches,  a great  number  of  con- 
vents, and  a noble  hofpital  called  L’hopital  Comteffe. 
Several  of  the  buildings  are  very  fine,  particularly  the 
exchange,  which  is  a lquare  ftrutture,  furrounded 
with  piazzas.  This  city  is  ftrongly  fortified  ; which 
the  Englijh  and  their  allies  experienced  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  when  prince  Eugene,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Oudtnarde,  fat  down  before  it  in  1 708  for  near 
three  months,  and  though  he  at  laft  took  it,  it  was 
with  the  lofs  of  a great  number  of  men  ; but  it  was 
reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
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Both  the  ancient  and  new  fortifications  are  very 
numerous  and  confiderable,  they  having  been  great- 
ly improved  by  marfhal  de  Vauban.  The  citadel, 
which  was  the  firft  building  executed  by  that  great 
engineer,  is  a pentagon,  compofed  of  five  regular 
baftions,  defended  by  feveral  works,  and  furrounded 
Myth  a deep  ditch,  a covert-way,  and  glacis.  To 
this  fortrefs  are  two  gates,  one  toward  the  city,  and 
the  other  toward  the  country.  The  efplanade,  or 
fpace  between  the  city  and  citadel,  is  planted  with 
four  rows  of  trees,  which  form  very  pleafant  walks. 
The  general  governor  of  French  Flanders  is  alfo  go- 
vernor of  this  city,  in  whofe  abfence  his  place  is.fup- 
piicd  by  the  king’s  lieutenant.  1 he  citadel  has  alfo 
a governor,  and  a lieutenant  of  the  king. 

The  magiftracy  of  LI  IJle  and  its  diftrict  is  compof- 
<al  of  a mayor,  ftyled  revart,  and  twelve  echevins,  or 
fiier iffs,  all  of  whom  are  annually  changed.  There 
are  here  confiderable  manufactures  of  filk,  cambric, 


fine  linen,  and  other  fluffs  ; and  their  camblets  are 
highly  effeetned.  The  trade  of  Life  through  France 
by  land-carriage,  or  by  the  way  of  Dunkirk , is  con- 
fiderable. The  mod  profitable  commerce  is  that  to 
Spain  and  the  Wef -Indies,  either  on  their  own  ac- 
count, or  by  commiffion.  It  is  fituated,  according 
to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  tables,  in  50°  38’  N.  latitude,  and 
30  4 E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Douay,  a pretty  large  and  well-fortified  city,  lies 
on  the  river  Scarpe,  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Arras , 
and  is  of  an  oval  form,  larger  than  L'ljlc,  but  Ids 
populous  by  one-third.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Scarpe , 
which  ftands  about  a mile  below  the  city,  and  the 
whole  country  may  be  laid  under  water  by  means  of 
fluices.  Flere  is  an  univerfity,  founded  in  the  year 
1559,  and  a famous  Eng/if j feminary. 

The  principal  trade  of  this  city  coniiffs  in  making 
and  felling  of  worfted  camlets,  which  are  bought  up 
by  all  the  neighbouring  people,  efpecially  at  the  annual 
fair  kept  here  in  September.  The  magiffracy  confifis 
of  twelve  echevins,  the  firft  of  whom  is  ftyled  the 
chief.  In  1710  the  confederates  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  city ; but  loft  it  again  in  the  year 

'ft12' 

The  Cambrefis  is  about  ten  leagues  in  length,  and 
from  five  to  fix  broad,  though  in  fome  places  not 
above  two  or  three.  It  is  fruitful  and  populous. 

Cambray,  in  Latin  Cameracitm,  and  Catnaracum , 
the  capital  of  the  Cambrefis,  is  fituated  on  the  Si  held, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth-eaftof  Douay,  in  50°  j i'  N. 
latitude,  and  30  14'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich, 
according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  tables  ; and  is  a pretty 
large  well-fortified  city,  defended  by  a citadel  and 
fort.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  and,  befides  its 
cathedral,  contains  two  chapters,  ten  parilh-churches, 
two  abbies,  and  two  hofpitals.  The  archbilhop  llyles 
himlelf  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  as  indeed 
he  formerly  was,  and  count  of  Cambrefs  : he  is, 
however,  lord  of  the  city.  This  city  is  famous  for 
its  cambrick,  which  took  its  name  from  it : it  has 
been  fubjedt  to  France  ever  fince  the  year  1667. 

Chateau-Cambresis,  the  capital  of  the  earldom 
of  Cambrefs,  lies  thirteen  miles  to  the  liuth-ealf  of 
Cambray , and  was  once  fortified  ; but  at  prelent  lies 
open,  and  contains  one  abbey.  The  archbilhop,  who 
has  here  a very  magnificent  palace,  and  fine  gardens, 
is  lord  of  this  place. 

In  the  year  1559  the  famous  treaty  of  Chateau- 
Cambrefs  was  concluded  here,  between  Henry  II. 
king  of  France , and  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  French  gave  a hundred  and  ninety-eight 
towns  for  St.  Ifuintin,  Ham , and  Le  Catelet. 

French  Hainault  is  a part  of  the  earldom  of  Her.e- 
gau , and  its  principal  city  is  the  following  : 

Valenciennes,  a large  and  populous  city,  feven- 
teen  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Cambray,  is  feated  on 
the  river  Schcld,  which  not  only  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  but  almoft  runs  round  it.  Tire  fortifications 
are  after  the  manner  of  Vauban  • it  has  a good  cijtfr 
del  on  the  Scheld , and  very  fine  lluices.  The  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  have  mairufaffures  of  woollen  Huff,  and  vepr 
fine  linen.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  french  in 

i<?77*  . , 

The  government  of  Dunkirk  contains  only  the  town 
of  the  fame  name,  and  fome  neighbouring  villages. 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht , and  all  the  other  treaties 
that  have  been  concluded  fince,  down  to  that  of 
i 763  inclufively,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  fortifications 
and  harbour  fhould  be  demolifhed  ; but  by  the  feven- 
teenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  figned  at  Ver- 
faiiles  in  the  year  1 783,  “ the  king  of  Great  Britain 
being  defirous  to  give  to  his  mod  Chriftian  majefty  a 
fincere  proof  of  reconciliation  and  friendfhip,  and  to 
contribute  to  render  lolid  the  peace  re-eftablilhed  be- 
tween their  majefties,  confents  to  the  abrogation  and 
fupprefiion  of  all  the  articles  relative  to  Dunkirk , 
from  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht  in 
1713  to  this  day.” 

Dunkirk,  called  by  the  French  Dunquerque,  is 
feated  on  the  Colne,  which  here  falls  into  the  Rritijh 
channel ; according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in 
510  2 N.  latitude,  and  2°  22'  E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich  ; twenty. fix  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Calais.  It 
derives  Its  name  from  a church  built  there  on  the 
Dyns,  or  fand-banks,  eredled,  as  it  is  faid,  by  St. 
Eloi,  who  firft  preached  Chriftianity  among  the  Fle- 
mings. Some  houfes  were  gradually  built  near  it,  fo 
as  to  form  a little  town,  which  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  in  the  icth  century,  encompafled  with  a 
wall  ; and  it  enjoying  a harbour  commodious  for 
trade,  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  commerce,  by  which 
it  grew  large  and  wealthy,  and  had  even  fome  fliips 
of  war  ; fo  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  inhabitants 
fitted  out  a fmall  fleet  againft  the  Norman  pirates,  and 
performed  fuch  eminent  fervices,  that  Philip,  earl  of 
Flanders,  conferred  fome  confiderable  privileges  onthe 
town.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  fold  to  the 
bifhop  of  Cambray , who  enlarged  the  town  and  im- 
proved the  harbour.  It  was  afterward  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  feveral  different  families,  and  in  1538  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  eretfted  a caftle  here ; but  in 
1551  it  was  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  French.  It 
was  afterward  polfeffed  by  Spain;  and,  though  the 
town  recovered  itfelf,  the  inhabitants  had  a great 
fliare  in  the  difturbances  which  arol’e  in  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1646  and  1658  it  was  taken  by  the  French , 
and  in  the  laft  mentioned  year  ceded  to  the  Englijh, 
for  aflifting  France  againft  Spain.  In  1662,  Charles  II. 
king  of  England,  fold  the  town  to  France  for  five 
millions  of  livres,  168,7501.  fterling,  by  which  means 
Louis  XIV.  acquired  alfo  Mardyke,  and  the  other 
villages  which  the  EngliJJj  had  built  round  Dunkirk. 

Louis,  upon  this,  ordered  the  city  to  be  well  for- 
tified, eredted  a fine  citadel,  and  built  Fort  Louis , 
which  ftands  to  the  fouth  on  the  canal  of  Bergen , 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town.  The  har- 
bour was  alfo  put  into  a moft  excellent  condition,  two 
moles  of  piles  forming  a canal  in  the  fea,  a thoufand 
fathoms  in  length,  and  about  forty  in  breadth,  and  at 
*>ach  end  of  the  moles  were  erefted  two  batteries. 


Befides  thefe,  on  each  fide  of  the  dyke  was  a fort, 
together  with  the  battery  of  Revers ; the  raffle  of 
Gatllard  on  the  eaft,  and  a little  farther  Fort  lil.nc. 
Between  all  thefe  forts  fhips  were  to  paf>  in  their  way 
to  the  harbour,  contiguous  to  which  was  alfo  a large 
bafon.  In  1787  it  was  computed  to  contain  27,000 
inhabitants. 

This  city  enjoyed  a flourifhing  trade,  and  in  1 706 
contained  163^  houfes.  The  Englijh,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  their  commerce,  which  had  fuffered  immenfe 
damage  from  the  privateers  of  Dunkirk,  ftipulated, 
as  we  have  obferved,  with  France , at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  that  the  fortifications  fhould  be  deftroyed, 
and  the  harbour  filled  up,  the  dams  and  fluices  de- 
molifhed, and  never  repaired.  This  was  affually  be- 
gun ; but  it  was  found,  or  at  lcaft:  pretended,  that  by 
filling  up  the  harbour,  the  country  round,  for  about 
ten  French  leagues,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  over- 
flowed. Toremedythisinconvenier.ee,  feveral  fruit- 
lefs  negotiations  palled  between  France  and  England, 
and  in  the  mean  while  a new  canal  was  made  at  Mar- 
dyke.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague,  between 
France,  England,  and  Holland , in  1 7 1 7,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  large  entrance  of  the  new  fluice  at  Mardyke , 
which  was  forty-four  feet  broad,  fhould  be  entirely 
demolifiied  ; and  that  no  harbour,  fluice,  or  bafon, 
fhould  ever  be  made  either  at  Dunkirk  or  Mardyke, 
or  within  two  French  leagues  round  ; and  that  the 
demolition  of  the  works  of  Dunkirk  fhould  be  entire- 
ly completed  : but  France  making  no  great  hafte  in 
this  work,  it  was  in  1 748  made  an  article  of  the  peace 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  After  which,  France , inftead  of 
fulfilling  thefe  engagements,  began  fome  new  works, 
which  gave  frefh  umbrage  to  the  court  of  England ; 
who  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  city  was 
again  fortified  on  the  land-lide,  the  bafon  widened, 
and  rendered  as  commodious  for  the  reception  of 
fhips  as  ever  the  harbour  had  been.  The  French 
court  replied,  that  thefe  works  had  no  other  view 
than  to  free  the  inhabitants  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  ftagnating  water  ; a pretence  as  falfe  as  it  was  ri- 
diculous, fince  the  French  made  the  greateft  advan- 
tage of  this  place  during  the  war  of  1755  > but  at 
the  conclufion  of  it,  again  agreed  to  demolifh  the 
works,  and  fill  up  the  bar,  which  was  the  more  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  infilled  upon,  as  the  French  have  no 
other  harbour  in  the  channel,  but  that  of  St.  Ma- 
le’s, which  is  only  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  guns  ; but  all  thefe  reftriclions, 
as  we  have  feen,  are  now  entirely  done  away. 

Mardyke  is  a village  about  4 miles  to  the  eaft:  of 
Dunkirk,  and  was  formerly  confiderable  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  fort,  builton  the  fea-lhore,  which  has  often 
been  befieged  and  taken,  and  was  at  laft:  demolifhed. 
Mardyke  at  length  became  celebrated  for  its  noble  ca- 
nal, which  Louis  XIV.  caufed  to  be  formed,  under 
the  direffion  of  Le  Blanc,  it  being  3338  fathoms 
and  two  feet  in  length,  It  began  at  the  canal  of  Ber- 
gen, near  Dunkirk , and  extending,  with  the  breadth 
of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  fathoms,  no  lefs 
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than  1500  fa  horns  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft; 
then  winding  from  fouth  to  north,  and  300  fathoms 
farther,  had  an  incomparable  fluice  with'  two  bafons, 
one  of  which  was  forty-four  feet  broad,  it  being  con- 
trived for  the  reception  of  large  veflels ; the  other 
twenty-fix  feet  in  breadth,  and  intended  for  thofe 
that  were  fmall. 

After  the  late  peace,  M.  de  Calonne,  who  was  then 
in'  adminiftration,  invited  upwards  of  an  hundred 
American  families,  who  refided  about  Nantucket,  to 
ft-ttle  at  Dunkirk.  Thefe  people  had  been  employed 
in  the  fifherv,  particularly  the  whale-fifhery,  which, 
in  confequence  of  the  reparation  of  America  from 
(! rent  Britain , could  be  no  longer  purfued  there. — 
The  religious  perluafions  of  thele  people  were  thofe 
of  the  Quakers  and  Baptifts  ; but  fuch  were  the  af- 
ftirances  which  they  received,  of  the  ample  fecurity 
and  protection  which  they  fhould  enjoy  in  every  par- 
ticular, refpefting  their  civil  rights  and  religious  free- 
dom, that  fourteen  veflels  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk , in  the  year  1786,  conveying  thefe  families 
w ith  their  effects.  How  far  fuch  a remarkable  emi- 
gration may  prove  latisfaftory  and  beneficial  to  both 
parties  remains  to  be  afcertained. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  County  of  Artois;  its  Situation,  Extent,  Pro- 
duce, Government,  and  principal  Cities. 

THE  county  of  Artois , which  forms  a part 
of  the  Netherlands , is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Flan- 
ders, on  the  eaft  by  Hainault,  and  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  Picardy.  It  is  twenty-fix  French  leagues  in 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  This  is 
one  of  the  beft  and  fineft  provinces  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and,  befides  its  great  fertility,  carries  on  a 
coniiderable  trade  in  flax,  hops,  wool,  and  oil  of  tur- 
nip-feed ; it  has  alfo  feveral  manufactures  of  linen. 

Its  principal  rivers  are,  the  Scarpe,  the  Aa,  and  the 
Canche. 

This  country,  together  with  Picardy,  is  fubjeCt  to 
one  governor-general,  a lieutenant-general,  and  two 
deputy-governors,  one  for  Arras  and  Baupame,  and 
the  other  for  Aire  and  St.  Orner' s.  Here  is  a provin- 
cial council,  which  in  civil  affairs  is  fubordinate  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  thofe  provinces 
in  France  which  poflels  a right  of  holding,  from  time 
to  time,  a provincial  aifembly,  compofed  of  the  three 
bodies  of  the  province.  Berry,  Foix,  Britany,  and 
feme  others  enjoy  the  like  privilege.  Provinces  pof- 
fefiing  this  right  are  called  Pays  d’Ftats. 

The  principal  places  in  the  county  of  Artois  are  the 
following  : 

Arras,  the  Origiacum  of  Ptolemy , and  the  Atre- 
batte  of  Ctefar,  is  fituated  in  a diftrift  of  the  fame 
name,  and  ftands  on  the  Scarpe , twelve  miles  to  the 
lbuth-weft  of  Douay.  It  is  fituated,  according  to  Dr. 
Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  50"  17’  N.  latitude,  and  2°  46' 
K.  longitude.  It  is  a very  ancient  and  large  place,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  one  called  the  city,  and  the 


other  the  town,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  more  mo- 
dern of  the  two  ; each  of  thefe  is  furrounded  with 
old  walls,  which  have  round  towers,  built  after  the 
ancient  manner,  and  a gate,  over  which  was  an  in- 
feriprion  in  French,  “ That  when  the  French  fliall 
take  Arras,  the  mice  fliall  eat  the  cats,”  as  if  that 
event  was  impofiible ; but  its  praflicability  has  been 
proved,  for  the  French  became  mafters  of  it  in  it  40. 

The  old  walls  were  repaired  by  Vauban,  who  added 
feveral  baftions,anda  great  number  of  new  works  in  the 
ditch,  which  is  large  and  very  deep,  particularly  lu- 
nettes, built  after  Vauban’s  manner,  and  the  firlt 
works  of  that  kind  which  that  excellent  engineer 
performed.  I he  ditch  is  furrounded  with  a covert- 
way, and  a glacis  as  ufual,  beyond  which  are  feveral 
redoubts  of  a pentagonal  figure,  placed  in  the  re-en- 
tering angles,  and  each  has  its  particular  ditch,  co- 
vert-way, and  glacis.  The  citadel  is  fomewhat  higher, 
towards  the  country  ; it  is  not  very  large,  but  is  el- 
teemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  the  kingdom  ; it  being 
an  oblong  pentagon,  compofed  of  five  baftions,  as 
many  half-moons,  four  tenailles,  placed  in  the  cur- 
tains, and  a faufle-braye,  which  covers  the  front  ou 
the  city-fide.  All  thefe  are  furrounded  with  a ditch, 
into  which  the  Scarpe  runs,  or  at  leaft  a canal  drawn 
frojn  that  river. 

This  town  has  handfome  broad  ftreets,  and  is  in- 
habited by  wealthy  traders  and  artificers,  who  make 
fail-cloth  and  tapeftry,  efpecially  the  latter,  which 
was  invented  here,  and  therefore  that  manufacture 
obtained  the  name  of  Arras  : this  is  indeed  very  beau- 
tiful, though  inferior  to  the  tapeftry  made  at  Paris, 
Brufls,  and  Antwerp.  The  large  market-place  here 
is  furrounded  with  fine  buildings,  among  which  is 
the  governor’s  houfe.  The  cathedral,  which  is  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a line  ftrucfture,  in 
which  are  preferved  fome  famous  relics.  The  abbey 
of  St.  Vaft  has  a magnificent  church  belonging  to  it ; 
and  among  the  chapels  here,  is  one  called  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Candle,  in  which  was  kept  a candle,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  given  by  the  Blefled  Virgin  to 
the  inhabitant*,  to  cure  them  of  an  inward  heat, 
which  burnt  and  confumed  them.  The  bilhop  is  fuf- 
fragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  and  has  a dio- 
ceie  of  four  hundred  parifhes.  He  is  lord  of  the  city, 
and  prelident  in  the  afiemblv  of  the  ftates. 

Aire  in  Latin  Aeria,  and  Aria,  a coniiderable  for- 
trefs  on  the  river  Lys,  near  the  confines  of  Flanden , 
and  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Outer's,. 
This  is  a ftrong  and  well-fortified  place,  having,  be- 
fides the  walls,  baftions,  half-moons,  horn-works,  re- 
doubts, counter-fcarps,  and  ditches,  with  a morafs, 
which  encompafles  it  on  three  fides.  On  that  fide 
which  is  acceflible,  at  the  diftance  of  a cannon-lhot 
from  the  city,  and  the  river  Lys,  ftands  Fort  St. 
Francis , to  which  the  city  communicates  hy  a regular 
canal.  This  fort  is  a fmall,  but  regular  pentagon, 
compofed  of  five  baftions,  encompafied  bv  a ditch,  a 
covert-way,  and  glacis.  The  Lys  divides  the  city  into 
two  unequal  parts.  It  is  fituated  in43°3  2'N.  lati- 
tude, and  5°  27'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwlthftnnding  the  ltrength  of  this  place,  the 
French  took  it  in  1641,  and  foon  after,  it  was  retaken 
hy  the  Spaniards.  In  1676,  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
French , and  was  confirmed  to  them  at  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen.  In  November  1710,  it  furrendered  to  the 
allies,  after  a very  vigorous  liege,  the  trenches  having 
been  open  for  fix  weeks  ; but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht , 
it  was  reftored  again  to  the  French. 

Between  Ai,e  and  St.  Omer' s,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
once  conliderable  city  of  Terouenne,  which  alio  Hood 
on  the  river  Lys.  It  was  fa  nous  on  account  of  its 
being  inverted  by  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England , in 
per fon,  in  the  year  1503,  afiifted  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  who  on  this  occafion  wore  a St.  George’s 
crofs.  At  this  liege,  the  French,  attempting  to 
throw  provilions  into  the  town,  were  defeated  by  the 
Englijh , with  great  {laughter,  and  from  the  hurry 
with  which  they  fled,  this  was  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Spurs,  intimating  that  thefe  were  the  principal  wea- 
pons they  made  ufe  of  to  efcape  in  fafety.  A fort- 
night after  this  battle,  the  city  was  taken,  but  dis- 
mantled and  quitted.  The  Fijneh .afterwards repaired 
it  ; but  the  emperor  Charles  V.  taxing  it  in  15153,  le- 
velled it  with  the  ground,  lince  which  time  it  has  ne- 
ver been  rebuilt. 

Sr.  Omek’s,  the  capital  of  a bailiwic,  is  called  in 
Latin  Andomarcpolis , and  was  formerly  called  Sithin , 
fituated,  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  5©0 
45' N.  latitude,  and  2°  15'  E.  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  a conliderable  city,  feated  on  the  An, 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Aire , partly  on  an  eminence, 
and  partly  on  a mor  lfs,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  forti- 
fications in  the  Netherlands  ; it  being  defended  not 
only  by  a caftle,  but  by  large  baftions,  between  which 
are  half-moons,  furrounded  with  large  ditches,  which 
are  indeed  too  high  to  have  any  water  in  them  ; but 
are  lo  deep,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  mount 
from  them  to  the  walls  of  the  ramparts.  It  is  the  lee 
of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Camhrny. 

In  this  city  are  leveral  fine  ftreets,  and  a large 
fquare,  with  many  handfome  houles,  among  which 
is  the  town -houfe.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sr. 
Otner,  is  a noble  ftrufture,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
chapels,  which  are  embellifhed  with  fine  marble  and 
beautiful  paintings.  Befides  the  cathedral,  are  fix 
parifh-churches,  and  a very  rich  abbey  of  the  order 
of  Benediftines.  On  each  fide  of  the  portico  belong- 
ing to  it  ftands  a large  fquare  fteeple  of  great  height, 
where  a conftant  watch  is  kept,  to  give  notice  whe- 
ther there  be  an  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
citv  ; the  gates  of  which  are  never  opened  till  it  be 
day-light,  and  the  watch  has  given  notice,  by  a fignal, 
that  he  has  difeovered  no  danger.  Here  are  alio  fe- 
veral  convents  and  nunneries,  two  hofpitals  for  mai- 
dens, a genera!  hofpital  for  the  fick,  an  orphan -houfe 
for  poor  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  a houfe  for 
twelve  poor  old  men,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  apof- 
tles  ; befides  feveral  other  foundations,  particularly 
one  for  annually  giving  a fum  of  money  to  poor  girls 
in  marriage.  Here  is  alfo  an  Englijh  feminary. 

The  city  is  populous,  and  has  fome  trade,  a num- 
ber of  fmall  veffels  coming  up  here  from  the  fea  by 


means  of  the  river  Aa.  The  government  of  St  Omer  s 
is  under  a mayor,  who  is  annually  changed,  and 
twelve  echevins,  and  under  its  juriftlfftion  are  above 
an  hundred  villages. 

To  the  north-eaft  of  St.  Omer' s are  floating  iflands 
that  move  backward  and  forward,  according  to  what- 
ever motion  is  imparted  to  them.  Upon  thefe  iflands 
are  feen  grafs  always  growing,  and  the  people  di;aw 
them  with  ropes  to  the  fhore  in  order  to  drive  their 
cattle  into  them  : they  have  alfo  fome  trees  growing 
here,  but  thefe  they  keep  very  low,  left  the  wind 
fhould  have  fuch  an  alcendency  over  them  as  to  dri\^ 
the  iflands  with  too  much  violence. 

SECT.  XII. 

Of  the  Province  of  Picardy  ; its  Situation,  Extent, 
Produce,  Rivers,  Commerce,  and  principal  Cities , 
particularly  Amiens,  AbbevilLe,  Calais,  and  Bou- 
logne. 

P I C A R D T is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hainault,  Artois , and  the  Straits  of  Calais on  the 
eaft  by  Champaigne ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Ifle  of 
France  ; and  on  the  weft  by  Normandy  and  the  Ehglijh 
channel.  This  province  is  long  and  narrow,  it  being 
ufually  compared  to  a bent  arm,  and  in  this  figure  is 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  but  not 
above  forty  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  not 
above  twenty.  It  is  generally  a level  country,  and 
produces  wine,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  corn, 
and  great  quantities  of  hay  : but  wood  being  fcarce, 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  burn  turf;  they  have,  how- 
ever, fome  pit-coal,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of 
England.  It  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the 
year  J463,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  five  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thoufand  inhabitants. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Some,  the  Oife,  the 
Canche,  the  Lanthie,  the  Lys,  the  Aa,  the  Scarpe , 
and  the  Deule.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Some  is  con- 
fined to  Picardy  ; it  becomes  navigable  at  Bray,  and, 
after  receiving  feveral  fmall  rivers,  divides  into  twelve 
channels,  which  are  afterward  united,  after  which,  it 
falls  into  the  BritiJJj  channel.  The  Oife  has  its  fource 
in  Picardy,  on  the  confines  of  Hainault,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving feveral  rivers,  becomes  navigable  at  La  Fere, 
and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Cohf  ans.  The  Canche  falls 
into  the  Britijh  channel  below  F.faples.  The  Lanthie 
falls  into  the  channel.  The  Lys  falls  into  the  Scheld. 
The  Aa  is  made  navigable  at  St.  Omer' s,  by  means  of 
fluices,  and  at  laft  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  channel. 
The  Scarpe  falls  into  the  Scheld ; and  the  Deule  was 
formerly  no  larger  than  a brook,  but  now,  by  means 
of  canals  and  fluices,  is  become  a conliderable  river. 

The  lituation  of  this  province  on  the  fea,  its  many 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  with  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants,  render  it  the  feat  of  a flourifhing  trade. 
In  it  are  made  beautiful  filk  ftuffs,  woollen  fluffs, 
coarle  linen,  la^vn,  and  foap ; it  alfo  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  coin  and  pit-coal  In  the  government 
of  Calais  and  Boulogne  are  annually  bred  five  or  fix 
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thoufand  colts,  Which  being  afterward  turned  loofe  in 
the  paftiires  of  Normandy,  are  fold  for  Norman 
horfes.  The  fiffieries  on  this  coaft  afe  alfo  very  ad- 
\ antageous. 

Picards  is  divided  into  Upper , Middle,  and  Lower 
Picardy,  and  is  again  fubdivided  into  four  deputy- 
governments,  the  principal  places  in  which  are  the 
following  : 

Amiens,  in  Latin  4 fmbianutn , the  capital  of  Pi- 
cardy, and  of  the  earldom  of  Amienois , is  feated  on  the 
Some , flxty-five  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Calais,  and 
CTghty  to  the  north  of  Paris,  in  40*  53' N.  latitude, 
and  20  1 8'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  appears 
very  delightful  from  the  largenefs  of  its  ftreets,  the 
beauty  of  the  lioufes,  and  the  extent  of  the  fquares, 
in  two  of  which  feven  line  ftreets  meet.  On  the  ram- 
parts are  planted  two  row's  of  trees,  which  form  a 
very  agreeable  walk.  The  river  Some  enters  the  city 
in  three  different  channels,  through  the  fame  number 
of  bridges  ; and  after  watering  feveral  parts  of  the 
town,  thele  unite  again  at  the  other  end,  near  St. 
Michael’s  bridge.  It  is  computed  to  contain  forty- 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  embellifhed  in  all  prance  : 
the  pillars,  choir,  chapels,  tombs,  and  paintings,  are 
particularly  adorned  * and  more  efpecially  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  which  is  flanked  with  two  lofty  tow'ers, 
on  which  are  placed  feveral  ftatues.  Among  other 
relics  they  pretend  to  have  here  the  heart  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift.  In  this  city  is  alfo  a collegiate  church,  a 
chapter  of  St.  Nicholas,  fourteen  parifh-churches,  fe- 
veral abbies  and  convents,  and  an  academy  of  the 
arts  and  fciences,  with  feveral  hofpitals.  The  bifhop 
is  fuffragan  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Rheims  ; and  within 
his  diocefe,  befides  the  above  cathedral,  are  twelve 
collegiate  churches,  twenty-fix  abbies,  fifty-five  pri- 
ories, feven  hundred  and  fifty  reftories,  one  hundred 
and  three  chapels  of  eafe,  and  forty-eight  communi- 
ties. Here  is  an  office  for  the  finances,  and  a mint. 
In  this  city,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a manufacture  of  ferrets,  and  alfo 
make  a considerable  quantity  of  black  and  green  foap. 

Abbeville,  that  is,  the  Abbot's  Town,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Ponthieu , a diftriCt  of  Picardy,  and  is  feated  in 
4 o°  7 N.  latitude,  and  in  i°  50'  E.  longitude  from 
'Greenwich,  twenty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Amiens, 
and  fifty-two  to  the  fouth  of  Calais,  in  a very  delight- 
ful plain  on  the  Some,  which  divides  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches,  and  parts  the  city  into  two  main  divifions, 
the  one  toward  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  other  to- 
ward Normandy.  It  is  alfo  watered  by  the  rivulets  of 
Seas’ don,  Sottins,  and  Corneille,  or  P aider e.  The  tide 
here  flows  up  the  Some  to  the  height  of  about  fix  feet, 
by  which  means,  and  its  fituation,  it  is  rendered  a 
commodious  port  •,  it  being  but  fifteen  miles  from  the 
, EngliJfj  channel. 

Abbeville  was  originally  no  more  than  a farm  or  ma- 
nor belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Requier,  from  which 
it  had  its  name  : it  afterward  became  a borough,  from 


the  concourle  of  people  who  came  and  fettled  in  it. 
It  is  now  well  fortified,  and  encompafl'ed  with  walls, 
which  are  flanked  with  baftions  and  large  deep  ditches. 
The  lioufes  are  moftly  of  timber,  old  and  meanly 
built;  it  is  likewife  extremely  dirty,  and,  next  to 
Amiens,  is  the  rnoft  populous  town  in  all  Picardy.  It 
contains  a collegiate  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ulfranc, 
which  is  a lofty  ftone  building,  fourteen  parilh- 
churches,  fifteen  convents,  a commandery  of  the  or- 
der of  Malta,  and  a college.  It  has  a provincial 
court,  with  a bailiage,  a foreft-court,  a court  of  com- 
merce, a court  of  admiralty,  and  a falt-office.  As  it 
is  conveniently  fituated  for  commerce,  it  carries  on  a 
great  trade  in  corn,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  cordage,  and 
foap.  The  woollen  manufacture  eftabliffied  here  in 
1665,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  a Dutchman , has  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  at  prefent  its  cloths  are  little  inferior  in 
finenefs  and  goodnefs  to  thofe  of  England.  In  it  are 
alfo  made  very  beautiful  barragons,  together  with  mo- 
cades,  a kind  of  carpets,  dimity,  pluffi,  coarfe  linen, 
fpun  wool,  and  fire-arms. 

Calais  is  a ftrong  fea-port  town  in  Lower  Picardy, 
in  ;o°  57'  N.  latitude,  and  1°  5 1 ’ E.  longitude  from 
• Greenwich , according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables  ; 152 
miles  to  the  north  of  Paris , the  road  to  which  is  di- 
vided into  thirty-four  pofts.  It  is  feated  in  a marfhy 
plain,  on  the  narroweft  part  of  the  Britijls  channel, 
which  is  here  only  about  feven  leagues  broad:  here 
the  white  chalky  cliffs  of  Dover  may  be  feen  from  the 
• coafl  ; and  between  Dover  and  Calais  go  two  packet- 
boats  twice  a week.  The  figure  of  this  city,  includ- 
ing the  citadel,  is  an  oblong  ftjuare,  the  two  long  fides 
of  which  are  each  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
perches  in  length,  and  the  two  ffiorteft  about  ninety. 
One  of  the  largeft  fides  is  toward  the  fea,  and  very 
well  fortified  ; the  other  is  toward  the  land,  and  is 
defended  with  baftions  lined  with  ftone,  and  covered 
with  half-moons  and  deep  ditches,  nine  or  ten  perches 
broad,  that  can  be  filled,  at  pleafure,  either  with  fait 
water  or  freffi.  The  fliort  fide,  that  lies  oppofite  to 
the  fort  of  Nieulai , may  be  defended  by  being  laid 
under  water,  and  the  other  fide,  called  the  Attack  of 
Gravelines,  is  ftill  better  fortified.  The  whole  is  en- 
compaffed  by  a covert-way;  and  Fort  Nieulai,  juft 
mentioned,  is  faid  to  be  a perfect  piece  of  fortification 
in  its  kind  : it  has  four  baftions,  and  from  thence  the 
whole  country  about  Calais  may  be  laid  under  water 
in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  citadel  has  ftill 
its  ancient  circuit  and  ditches,  but  the  chevalier  de 
Ville  has  furrounded  it  with  a new  enclofure,  formed 
of  three  regular  baftions  ; and  it  is  fo  advantageoufly 
fituated,  that  it  not  only  commands  the  town  and 
fort,  but  likewife  all  the  neighbouring  country. — 
Ships  enter  the  port  by  a long  canal,  made  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  between  two  moles ; at  the  head  of 
each  is  a horn-work,  defended  by  a half-moon,  and 
encompafl'ed  by  a wall,  adelep  ditch  and  a covert-way. 

This  port  is  very  happily  fituated  ; but  has  feveral 
inconveniences,  for  no  veffel  can  enter  it  without 
fome  danger;  it  being  almoft  choaked  up,  and  there 
3 ' is 
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is  no  road  for  fhips  to  ride  at  anchor.  T he  canal  at 
Calais  is,  however,  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  for 
inland  navigation ; for  by  means  of  this  canal  one 
may  eafily  pafs  by  water  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer's , 
( rraveliues,  Dunkirk , Bruges , and  Tpres.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  convenient  fituation  of  Calais , 
with  refpeTt  to  England  and  Holland^  it  is  lefs  popu- 
lous than  might  be  expected,  although  lome  late  pub- 
lications in  France  have  fuppofed  it  to  contain  twelve 
thouland  inhabitants  ; but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration. 

The  ftreets  of  Calais  are  ftraight,  well  paved,  and 
adorned  with  leveral  houfes  in  the  modern  tafte.  In 
the  city  is  only  one  parifh-church,  which  is  a fine 
building,  with  a very  magnificent  dome,  and  a beau- 
tiful altar  of  marble  ; there  is  another  church  in  the 
fuburbs  of  St.  Peter.  It  has  four  convents,  two  com- 
munities for  the  inrtru(Stion  of  youth,  and  two  alms- 
houfi^s. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  a good  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  fait,  flax,  horles  and  butter.  They  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes ; but  pay  high  aflefiments  for  the  re- 
pairs of  the  fortifications  and  canals.  The  city  has  a 
particular  governor,  a deputy-governor,  and  a mayor  ; 
and  to  the  government  of  Calais  belong  twenty-four 
parishes. 

Edward  III.  king  of  England , took  the  city,  after 
a memorable  fiege,  in  the  year  1347;  and,  after  the 
Englijh  had  held  it  in  their  pofieffion  about  two  hun- 
dred years, Jt  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Gui/e  in 
1558,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  who  laid  the 
lofs  of  this  place  much  to  heart.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau- Cambrejis , that  Calais 
fhould  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  French  during 
the  fpace  of  eight  years,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
term  it  was  to  be  reftored  to  the  Englijls.  Queen 
Elizabeth  accordingly  demanded  it  ; but  the  chan- 
cellor de  LTIopital  refufed  to  reftore  it,  under  pre- 
tence that  during  the  firff  religious  war  in  France , 
which  began  three  years  after  the  above  treaty  of 
peace,  the  Englijh  had  feized  Havre  de  Grace , and  by 
this  means  had  violated  the  treaty,  and  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  future  tenure  of  Calais;  which  the 
French  kept,  though  the  Englijh  did  not  keep  Havre 
de  Grace , it  being  retaken  by  the  French  ; but  Eliza- 
beth feems  to  have  thought  the  recover v of  Calais  no 
important  acquifition,  for  (lie  might  rnoft  certainly 
have  procured  the  reftitution  of  it,  had  fhe  been  lo 
determined.  Albert,  archduke  of  Aujlriay  and  go- 
vernor of  the  Lena  Countries , made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Calais  in  the  year  159 6 , but  it  was  rellored  two  years 
after  to  Henry  IvT.  of  Fiance , by  viilue.of  the  treaty 
of  Vervn.s.  Since  which,  this  city  has  been  bom- 
barded by  the  Englijh , in  the  years  1694,  1695,  and 
1696. 

Bout. gone  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  Gejjbriacurn, 
or  the  Port  us  Itius,  from  whence  Ccefar  failed  to  Bi  i- 
tam  ; and  fince  named  Bononia.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
diilrict  called  the  Boulonnojc,  which  extends  about 
twelve  leagues.  The  people  cf  the  Bcultnnoife  enjoy 


forne  extraordinary  privileges,  and,  in  particular, are 
exempted  from  the  gabelle  or  duties  upon  fait.  It  is 
a particular  government,  entirely  independent  of  the 
governor-general  of  Picardy.  The  town  is  in  50°  43 
N.  latitude,  and  t°  3 7 ' E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  (lands  upon  a hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 

Liatie,  fixteen  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Calais. 

The  harbour  is  very  incommodious,  with  a narrow 
entrance,  into  which  merchant-fhtps  can  only  enter 
at  time  of  flood  ; and  St.  John’s  road  before  the  city, 
for  fhips  of  war  can  come  no  farther,  is  much  expofed, 
no  vefiels  being  able  to  weather  it  there,  unlefs  the 
wind  blows  from  fome  point  between  the  north  and 
fouth-eaft ; for  with  all  other  winds  the  fea  is  extremely 
rough  and  boifterous.  It  is  contracted  at  the  mouth 
by  two  ftonejettes,  or  piers,  fo  injudicioufly  placed, 
that  they  collect  a bank  of  land  juft  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  A final!  fort  was  built  in  the  war  of 
1 755,  by  the  prince  de  Cruy,  upon  a rock  about  a 
league  to  the  eaftward  of  Boulogne , which  Dr.  Smollett 
defcribed  as  placed  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  can 
neither  offend  nor  be  offended.  The  fame  rock  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  lea  at  high  water,  and  when  a freffi 
gale  blows  toward  the  fhore,  the  waves  break  over 
the  top  of  it ; and  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it 

will,  fooner  or  later,  be  overturned  into  the  fea 

Upon  the  top  of  a high  rock,  which  overlooks  the 
harbour,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fortification, 
which  is  indiferiminately  called  Tourd’Ordre,  and 
Julius  Crefav’s  fort.  The  original  tower  was  a light  - 
houfe,  built  by  Claudius  Ctefar,  and  called  Turris  ar- 
dens,  from  the  fire  burning  in  it  ; and  this  the  French 
have  converted  into  Tour  d’Ordre,  or,  “ Tower  of 
Orders  but  no  veftiges  of  this  Roman  work  remain 
what  now  appear  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle  built  by 
Charlemagne. 

On  the  fide  of  the  harbour  oppofite  to  the  Lower 
Town,  the  ooze,  impregnated  with  fea- fait,  produces 
a prodigious  abundance  of  the  fineff  famphire. 

Boulogne  is  a large  handfome  town,  with  broad  open 
fireets,  very  well  paved ; the  houfes  are  of  ffone, 
well-built,  and  commodious.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants may  amount  to  fixteen  thoufand.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  the  former  of 
which  is  well  fortified,  with  a ftrong  citadel  ; it  is  a 
fhort  mile  in  circumference,  ftands  on  an  elevated 
fpot,  furrounded  by  a high  wall  and  rampart,  planted 
with  rows  of  trees,  which  form  a delightful  walk, 
commanding  a fine  view  of  the  country  and  L^ower 
Town,  and,  in  clear  weather,  the  coaft  of  England. 
In  it  are  leveral  public  fquares  and  beautiful  fountains, 
together  with  a palace,  where  juftice  is  adminiffered. 
Here  is  alfo  a cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
only  venerable  for  its  antiquity  ; alfo  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Joleph  ; an  abbey  of  St.  Vilemar  ; be- 
fides  two  or  three  convents  of  nuns,  to  one  of  which 
there  are  leveral  Englijls  girls  lent  fortheir  education, 
on  account  of  the.  fmallnefs  of  the  expence  ; a femi- 
nary  for  the  education  of  fuch  as  defign  to  take  ho’y 
erders  5 and  an  holpital  built  at  ti  e expence  of  the  fa- 
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mil)'  of  Aumont.  The  convent  of  Capuchins  having 
fallen  to  decay,  was,  about  thirty  years  ago  (from 
1789)  repaired,  chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  Britifj 
travellers,  collected  by  father  Graeme,  a native  of 
North  Britain,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  James  II.  and  was  laid  to  have  turned  monk  of  this 
mendicant  order  by  way  of  voluntary  penance,  for 
having  killed  his  friend  in  a duel.  He  caufed  the 
Brit  if o arms  to  be  put  up  in  the  church,  as  a mark  qf 
gratitude  for  the  benefactions  received  from  that  na- 
tion. Among  other  public  edifices,  here  is  an  hofpi- 
tal  or  work-houfe,  which  maintains  feveral  hundred 
poor  people,  who  are  kept  conftantly  at  work,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  .abilities,  in  making  thread,  all 
forts  of  lace,  a kind  of  catgut,  and  in  knitting  {lock- 
ings. This  eftabliilnnent  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
bifhop.  The  churches  in  this  town  are  but  indiffe- 
rently built,  and  poorly  ornamented.  There  is  not 
one  pictured n the  whole  place  which  is  worth  look- 
ing at.  Th t Lower  Town  is  continued  from  the  gate 
of  the  Upper  Town , down  the  Hope  of  a hill,  as  far  as 
the  harbour,  ftretching  oo-both  Tides  to  a large. extent, 
and  is  much  more  confiderable  than  the  Upper,,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  beauty  of  the  ftreets,  the  .convenience 
of  the  houfes,  as  well  as  the  number  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thefe,  however,  are  all  merchants 
or  bourgeois,  which  term  comprehends  merchants, 
fhopkeepers,  and  artifans  ; for  the  nobleffe,or  gentry, 
live  together  in  the  Upper  Town,  and  never  mix  with 
the  others.  The  bifhop  of  this  place  is  fuffragan  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Rhcims,  and  has  under  hisjurifdic- 
tion  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven  parifhes,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-feven  chapelsof  eafe.  The  people 
of  Boulogne  appear  to  be  defcended  from  the  Flemings ; 
they  have  fine  fkins,  fair  hair,  and  florid  complexions, 
very  different  from  thp  natives  of  France  in  general. 
In  a part  of  Boulogne,  called  the  quarter  of  the  Ma- 
illots, dwell  a number  of  poor  Canadians,  who  were 
removed  from  the  ifland  of  St.  John , in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Laurence , when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Englijh. — 
Thefe  people  were  maintained  at  the  kingrs  expence, 
who  allowed  them  foldiers  pay. 

•;  Here  are  a few  confiderable  houfes  of  wine-mer- 
chants, who  deal  in  Bourdeaux  wine,  which  they  fend 
to  the  port  of  London,  and  to  other  parts  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  fiThery  of  mackerel  and 
herrings  is  fo  confiderable  on  this  coaft,  that  it  is  faid 
to  yield  annually  eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufand 
jivres  (from  thirty-five  to  forty  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling).  The  be  ft  part  of  the  filli  caught  011  this  coaft, 
fuch  as  foies,  lkaite,  and  whitings,  is  fent  up  to  Paris 
m chafie-marines,  by  a company  of  contractors  ; but 
no  great  quantities  are  procured,  as  the  .{hallows  ruu 
a great  way  from  the  fhore,  and  the  fiih  live  chiefly 
in  deep  water.  The  oyfters  here  are  very  large, 
coarfe,  and  rank.  But  the  moft  beneficial  lpecies  of 
traffic  to  the  inhabitants  of  .Boulogne  in  general,  was 
the  trade  they  carried  on  with  the  Englijh  fmugglers, 
from  the  coaft  of  Kent  and  Suffex,  who  purchafed  tea, 
coffee,  fmall  wine,  tobacco,  cambrics,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, for  which  they  paid  in  Engli/h  guineas  ; but 


the  regulations  lately  made  by  the  Britifb  parliament, 
and  the  great  reduction  in  all  the  import  duties  upon 
foreign  goods  into  G/eat  Britain,  have  entirely  ruined 
this  contraband  merchandize. 

In  the  year  1478,  Louis  XI.  furrendered  this  coun- 
try to  the  “Virgin  Mary,  declaring,  that  for  the  future 
he  and  his  fucceffors  ffiould  hold  it  from  her  immedi- 
ately as  her  vafials,  paying  her  for  homage  a golden 
heart  at  their  acceffion  to  the  crown  ; in  purfiiance  of 
which,  Louis  XIV.  paid  twelve  thoufand  livres  (525I. 
fterling)  for  himfelf  and  his  father  Louis  XIII. 

Boulogne  was  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England , 
in  the  vear  1544,  and  afterward  reftored  to  the  French 
king  Henry  II.  "by  a treaty  of  peace  in  1550,  in  confi- 
.deration  of  his  paying  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

There  are  coal-pits  in  thefe  parts,  but  wood  is  com- 
monly ufed  for  Fuel.  The  air  of  Boulogne  is  cold  and 
moift  ; frofts  generally  continue  longer  here  than  in 
London , and.fruits  are  more  backward  than  in  Enz- 
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land. 

Here  is  plenty  of  a delicate-tafted  bird,  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  wheat-ears,  which  is  a plea- 
fant  corruption  of  the  French  name  cul  blanc,  taken 
from  their  colour,  which  is  white  toward  the  tail. — 
Here  cire  excellent  turkies,  and  no  want  of  game ; 
the  hares  in  particular  are  very  large,  juicy,  and  high- 
flavoured. 

S E C T.  XIII. 

The  Situation,  Extent,  lft  oduce,  Rivers,  and  Goveru- 
inent  of  Champagne  and  Brie  ; with  a De/cription 
of  the  principal  Cities  of Troyes,  Chalons,  Rheims, 
and  Sens. 

THE  province  of  Champagne  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hainault , and  part  of  the  biffiopric  of 
Liege ; on  the  eaft  by  Luxemburg  and  Lot-rain ; on 
the  fouth  by  Burgundy ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  Ife 
of  France  and  Picardy ; it  being  one  of  the  moft  con- 
liderable  provinces  in  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
province  extends,  from  the  weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  or 
from  Lagny  to  Bourbon,  forty-fix  leagues  in  length  ; 
and  from  fouth  to  north,  or  from  Ravieres  to  Ro- 
crois,  about  fifty-four.  It  derives ’its  name  from  the 
large  plains  in  its  centre,  but  its  borders  are  full  of 
forefts,  bills,  and  mountains.  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  in  the  year  1284,  and  has  beenfup- 
pofed  by  fome  late  writers  to  contain  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants. 

This  country  produces  plenty  of  grain,  but  is  par- 
ticularly famous  for  its  wine,  which  is  exported  in 
great  quantities ; and  the  natural  commodities  in 
which  the  inhabitants  trade,  are  corn,  wine,  iron, 
wood,  and  cattle,  with  hay,  woollen  and  {ilk  ftuffs, 
linen,  &c. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Meufe  or  Maefe,  the 
Seine , the  Maine,  the  Aube,  and  the  Aifne.  The 
Meufe  receives  its  fource  near  the  village  of  Meufe ; 
the  Seine  rifes  in  Burgundy ; th e.' Maine  in  Baffgny  ; 
the  Aube  has  its  fource  on  the  frontiers  ; and  the  Afne 
or  Aine  rifes  in  this  province. 
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In  this  country  are  two  archbishoprics  and  four  bi- 
lhoprics.  It  is  governed  by  the  parliament,  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  and  exchequer  of  Paris,  except 
the  territory  of  Sedan,  which  belongs  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Metz.  The  principal  cities  in  this  country 
are  the  following  : 

Troyes,  the  ancient  Augujlomana,  or  Augtjlobpna , 
the  capital  of  the  province,  is  Seated  in  Lower  Charif- 
pagne , on  the  river  Seine , about  Seventy  miles  to  the 
8.  E.  of  Paris,  in  48°  18  N.  latitude,  and  40  5'  E. 
longitude  from  Greenwich , and  is  large,  but  f ir  from 
being  fo  fiorouShing  and  populous  as  formerly.  It 
has  fourteen  parilli  churches,  including  the  cathedral, 
and  two  collegiate  churches  ; with  four  abbies,  ten 
convents,  one  college,  one  Seminary,  and  one,  ho  Spi- 
ral. The  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  a very  noble  Structure ; its  portico  is  in  a fine  tafle, 
but  the  tower  on  the  left  fide  of  it  remains  unfinifhed. 

The  city  is  Surrounded  with  walls,  but  they  are 
not  kept  in  good  repair  ; and  formerly  it  had  three 
cables,  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  its 
prefent  name ; but  there  are  now  few  remains  of 
them  left.  The  bifhop  of  Troyes  is  Suffragan  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Sens ; his  diocefe  contains  three  hun- 
dred and  Seventy-two  parilhes,  ninety  eight  chapels 
of  eale,  with  Seventeen  abbies.  This  city  Still  carries 
on  a tolerable  trade,  eSpecially  in  linen,  flax,  hemp, 
and  cotton  fuftians,  canvas,  wax  and  tallow  candles, 
needles,  Serges,  and  tapeftry. 

Chalons,  or  Chailons,  a large  city  Seated  on  the 
, Maine,  in  a Small,  territory  called  the  Chalonois,  ninety- 
five  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Paris,  in  48°  57'  N.  latitude, 
and  40  22'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  In  this  city 
is  a cathedral,  two  chapters,  eleven  parifh-churches, 
three  abbies,  nine  convents,  and,  until  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  order,  a college  of  Jefuits.  The  biShop, 
who  is  alfo  a count  and  peer,  is  Suffragan  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rheims,  and  in  his  dioceSe  are  comprehend- 
ed three  hundred  and  four  parifhes,  ninety-three 
chapels  of  eafe,  with  nineteen  abbies.  The  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a eonfiderable  trade  in  fhalloons,  which 
took  their  name  from  this  place,  and  in  other  wool- 
len fluffs. 

Rhums,  the  ancient  Durocortorum,  and  Civitas 
Remorum,  the  capital  of  a district  called  the  Rhemois , 
is  fituajeff,  according  to  Dr'.  Maficelyne’s  tables,  in 
49"  15  ,N.  latitude,  and  40  3'  E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  fixty-two  miles  to  the  north  of  Troyes , 
and  eighty-five  to  the  north-eaft  of  Paris ^ and  is  one 
of  ,^he  moft  ancient  and  celebrated  cities  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
■and  contains  Several  fine  Squares,  large  ffr.eets,  well- 
buik  houies,  and  magnilacent  chur.cbes.  Among 
thefe  is  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady,  which  is  a fqie 
Structure,  though  of  Gothic  architecture  ; tfie,  princi- 
pal door  is  remarkable  for  its  workmanlbip  ; and  the 
great  altar,  at  which  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
France  is  performed,  is  plated  with  gold.  The  trea- 
sury of, this,  cathedral;  mplt  be  very  great,'  as  every 
king  at  his  coronation  makes  an  offering  here.  The" 
Vol.  II.  “ 


book  of  the  Gofpel  upon  which  the  king  takes  the 
coronation  oath,  is  faid  to  be  written  in  the  Sclavonic 
tongue,  and  the  cover  is  of  gold  fet  with  gems.  The 
archbifhop  of  this  place  is  the  firft  duke  and  peer  of 
France,  perpetual  legate  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  pri- 
mate of  ail  Gallia  Belgica.  He  alfo  crowns  the  king  ; 
he  has,  an  annual  revenue  of  50,000  livres  (2188!. 
fferhngj,  and  his’taxation  at  the  court  of  Rome'  is  four 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  fiorirW.  ' Here  are 
alfo  three  collegiate  churches, 'five  abbies,  nine  con- 
vents,' a commandery  belonging  to  the  order  of  St. 
Anthony,  a commandery  of  the  knights  fif  Malta , 
and,  until  the  Jefuits  were  expelled,  they  had  here  a 
large  Seminary  and  a fine  college. 

The  abbey  of  BenediCtines  of  St.  Reray  in  this  city 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  belonging  to  that  order  in  all 
Fiance;  and  on  the  altitr  ;of  its  church  is  kept  the 
holy  plfial,  which,  at  the  baptifm  of  Clovis,  in  496, 
by  bifhop  RenfigiuS,  they  pretend  was  brought  from 
heaven  by  a dove,  at  the  prayer  of  that  Saint,  the 
crowd  being  So  great  that  he  was  unable  to  get  to  the 
font  with  the  ulual  oil.  Tins  phial  is  of  a dark  red 
glafs,  about  the  length  of  otfe^  little  finger,  and 
nearly  refembles  in  Shape  a Small  Hungary  water  bot- 
tle. It  has  a gold  Stopper,  and  is  fixed  in  a perfo- 
rated Square  cafket  faftened  on  a Silver  falver,  it  be- 
ing Seen  only  through  a cryftal  cover  placed  over  the 
cafket.  The  oil  is  Said  to  be  grown  dry,  but  on  every 
unCtion  of  a king  of  France  a fmall  quantity  of  it  is 
taken  out,  and  mixed  with  the  oil  prepared  for  the 
unCtion.  The  uriiverfity  here  was  founded  in’  the 
years  1547  and  1549.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  three  Spacious  hofpitals.  The  city  car- 
ries on  a eonfiderable  trade  in  wine,  woollen  and  filk 
fluffs.  It  has  Several  remarkable  remains  of  Reman 
antiquities,  particularly  three  gates  of  the  city,  which 
to  this  day  bear  the  names  of  So  many  pagan  deities, 
namely  of  Mars,  of.  the  Sun,  and  Ceres. 

' Sens,  the  Agendicum  of  the  ancients,  the  capital 
of  a diftrict  called  the*  Senonois,  is  Seated  on  the 
Tonne,  in  48°  12'  N.  latitude,  and  g°  17’  E-  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich  ; and  is  large  but  not  very  po- 
pulous, though  it  is  well  Situated  for  trade.  This  ci- 
ty is  the  See  of  an  archbifhop.  The  cathedral,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  is  admired  for  its  (lately 
front,  it  being  adorned  with  various  figures  and  lofty 
towers ; as  alfo  on  account  of  its  rich  chapels,  anci- 
ent tombs,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  high  altar, 
where  is ,a  table  of  gold  Enriched  with  precious  Scones, 
on  which  is  represented  in  relievo  the  Four  Evange- 
lists, together  with  St.  Stephen. 

Several  councils  ffaVe  been  held  in  this  city,  one  of 
the  moft  famous  6f  which  was  that  in  the  year  1 140, 
It  contains  a provincial' ’diftrict  and  forefl-court,'  to- 
gether wifh  a (alt-oflice,  Here  is  a manufacture  of 
that  kind  of  fluffs,  which  are  called  in  England 
“ 'Manchejiei-  velvets,”  'which  are  made  and  dyed  to 
great  perfection,  under  the  direction  of  Englijh  work- 
men, who  have  been  feduced  from  their  own  country. 
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MeauXj  in  Latin,  Meldi,  the  capital  of  a diftrict 
called  Brie  Champenoife,  is  feated  on  the  river  Marne, 
twenty- five  miles  to  the  north -eaft  of  Paris , in  48° 
58'  N.  latitude,  and  2°  53'  E.  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. The  bifhop  is  fufFragan  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Paris ; his  diocefe  is  divided  by  the  river  Marne  into 
two  large  archdeaconries,  to  each  of  which  belong 
three  rural  deaneries  •,  under  tnefe  are  nine  abbies, 
feven  chapters,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- feven 
pariilies.  Belides  the  cathedral,  there  are  in  this  ci- 
ty one  chapter,  five  abbies,  feveral  convents,  one 
alms-houfe,  and  one  hofpital. 

SEC  T.  XIV. 

Of  the  Government  of  Burgundy  > its  Name,  Situati- 
on, Extent , Rivers,  Government,  and  a Defcriptiou 
of  the  principal  Cities  ; particularly  DtjoN,  Autun-, 
and  Trevoux,  the  Capital  of  the  fmall  Principality 
of  Dombes. 

BURGUNDY,  called  by  th z French  Bur- 
gogne,  derives  its  name  from  the  Burgundians,  who, 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  fettled  in 
Swijferland  and  Franche  Comte , whence  fpreading 
themfelves  toward  the  rivers  Saone  and  Rhone,  they 
eroded  a kingdom  of  their  own,  which  was  gradual- 
ly reduced  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  It  was  unit- 
ed to  the  kingdom  of  France  by  Clothayre  I.  in  the 
year  517,  and  it  has  been  lately  reprefented  as  con- 
taining 1,870,300  inhabitants.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Champagne,  on  the  eaft  by 
F,  anche  Comte , on  the  fouth  by  Lyonnais , and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois.  It  extends 
from  eaft  to  weft  above  thirty  French  leagues,  and 
from  north  to  fouth  above  forty-five.  In  this  go- 
vernment are  four  bifhoprics. 

It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  but  is  particularly 
diftinguithed  for  its  excellent  wine. 

The  rivers  here  are  the  Seine ; the  Dehune,  which 
runs  into  the  Saone  ; the  Brebince,  or  Bourbince , which 
iflues  out  of  the  lake  of  Longpendu  ; with  the  Ar- 
man g on,  the  Ouche,  and  Title,  and  feveral  mineral 
fprings. 

Dijon,  in  Latin  Divio,  the  capital  of  the  country 
and  government  of  Burgundy,  is  fituated  in  the  Dijo- 
,-nois,  about  a hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Pans,  in  470  19'  N.  latitude,  and  50  2'  E. 
longitude  from  Greenwich . It  is  fortified  after  the 
ancient  manner,  and  defended  by  a caftle  flanked 
with  great  round  towers.  It  is  a pretty  large  city  ; 
the  llreets  are  well  paved,  broad,  and  ftraight  ; the 
houfes  are  handfome,  and  the  churches  and  fquares 
beautiful. 

In  this  city  are  feven  parifh-churches,  four  abbies, 
three  large  hofpitals  or  alms-houfes,  feveral  convents, 
with  a chapel  in  which  is  kept  a funpofed  miraculous 
hoft ; and  the  jefuits  had  here  a magnificent  lioufe. 
There  is  in  this  city  an  academy  of  fciences,  and  in 
1723  a college  of  law  was  alio  erected. 


The  walks  before  the  city  are  a quarter  of  a league 
in  length,  planted  with  three  rows  of  linden-trees, 
and  terminated  by  a delightful  grove.  This  city  is 
the  refidence  of  the  governor,  the  parliament,  an  in- 
tendancy, a taillage-office,  a provincial,  fupreme,  and 
particular  court,  a Salt-office,  &c. 

Autun,  the  Augufodunum  of  the  ancients,  ftands 
in  4a0  57'  N.  latitude,  and  4°  18'  E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  on  an  eminence  near  three  hills  on  the 
river  Arux,  and  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and  as 
much  in  breadth.  It  confifts  of  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  city,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  the  citadel,  and 
there  are  held  the  provincial  tribunal,  a foreft  court, 
a falt-office,  and  feveral  other  courts.  In  this  city  is 
one  cathedral,  five  abbies,  two  feminaries,  two  prio- 
ries, one  collegiate,  and  twelve  parifh-churches. 
There  was  here  alfo  a college  of  Jefuits,  and  there 
are  at  prefent  fix  convents,  particularly  a fine  Char- 
treufe,  fituated  in  the  fuburbs,  in  the  church  of 
which  lie  the  laft  dukes  of  Burgundy  ; it  has  alfo  two 
hofpitals.  In  the  mid  ft  of  the  city  is  an  open  place 
called  The  Field  of  Mars,  and  there  are  ftiil  the  re- 
mains of  three  Pagan  temples,  one  of  them  dedicat- 
ed to  Janus,  and  another  to  Diana.  Here  are  like- 
wife  two  ancient  gates  of  excellent  workman  (hip, 
which  fome  have  taken  for  triumphal  arches,  with  a 
circus  and  the  remains  of  a pyramid ; which  laft,  to 
all  appearance,  has  been  a tomb. 

Auxerre,  in  Latin  Antffiodorum,  the  capital  of 
the  earldom  of  Auxerrois,  is  fituated  in  470  48'  N. 
latitude,  and  30  34'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich , on 
a hill  near  the  river  Tonne,  ninety-two  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Paris.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fufFragan 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Sens  ; his  palace  is  a moft  noble 
ftru&ure.  In  this  city  are  alfo  a collegiate  and  eight 
parifh-churches,  five  abbies,  fix  convents  ; one  com- 
mandery  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  and,  till  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  they  had  a feminary  and  a 
college  in  this  city  ; there  are  here  likewife  two  hof- 
pitals. This  place,  by  means  of  the  Tonne , carries 
on  a good  trade.  Here  is  a great  manufacture  of 
looking-glaffes. 

Trevoux,  the  ancient  Tivurtium,  the  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Dombes,  and  of  the  caftellany  of 
Trevoux,  is  feated  on  a hill  by  the  Saone,  a hundred 
and  eighty-eight  miles  to  the  fouth  by  weft  of  Paris , 
and  is  the  refidence  of  a governor,  a parliament,  a 
diftriff-court,  and  a mint.  It  is  faid  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  its  fituation  on  one  of  the  highways 
which  Agrippa  made  into  Gaul,  and  which  here  di- 
vides into  three  branches. 

This  city,  with  the  little  principality  of  Dombes, 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Maine,  and  was  declared  by 
Louis  XIV.  an  independent  principality.  Hence  the 
prince  of  Dombes  has  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
can  confer  nobility,  coin  money,  and  impofe  what 
taxes  he  pleafes  on  his  fubjeds,  though  he  has  his 
own  parliament.  His  certain  revenue  is  about  150,000 
livres  (6563I.  fterling)  and  this  little  principality  is 
governed  by  a governor-general  in  the  prince’s  name. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  XV. 

Of  the  Situation,  Produce,  Government,  and  principal 

Cities  of  the  Government  of  Lyonnois  ; with  a parti- 
cular Defcripiion  of  the  City  of  Lyons. 

LYONNOIS,  called  by  UAnville  Lionois, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Burgundy,  on  the  call:  it 
is  feparated  by  the  Saone  and  Rhone  from  Dauphine , 
on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  Vivarais  and  Velais , and 
on  the  weft  by  Auvergne.  It  comprehends  the  three 
fmall  provinces  of  Lyonnois,  Beaujolois,  and  Fore s ; 
and  produces  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  particularly  an 
excellent  kind  of  large  cheftnut  called  marrons.  The 
firft  of  thele  diftrids  alone  merits  a particular  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  Saone,  and 
Loire ; beiides  feveral  fmall  ones,  as  the  Fur  an,  Azer- 
que,  Rhin,  Lignon,  &c.  Here  is  alfo  a mine  of  cop- 
per and  vitriol,  with  feveral  mineral  fprings. 

“ The  Lyonnois ,”  fays  Dr.  Smollet,  “ is  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  and  beft-cultivated  countries  I ever 
beheld  : diverfified  with  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  water, 
laid  out  in  extenfive  corn-fields  and  rich  meadows, 
well  ftocked  with  black  cattle,  and  adorned  with  a 
furprifing  number  of  towns,  villages,  villas,  and  con- 
vents, generally  fituated  on  the  brows  of  gently- 
fwelling  hills,  fo  that  they  appear  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage.” What  greatly  heightens  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  this  delightful  place  is,  the  charming  paftoral 
Saone , which  winds  its  filent  courfe  fo  fmoothly  and 
gently,  that  one  can  fcarcely  difcern  which  way  its 
current  flows.  “ It  is  this  placid  appearance,”  con- 
tinues our  author,  “ that  tempts  fo  many  people  to 
bathe  in  it  at  Lyons,  where  a great  number  of  perfons 
are  drowned  every  fummer ; whilft  there  is  not  an 
inftance  of  any  perfon  thus  perifhing  in  the  Rhone, 
its  rapidity  deterring  every  one  from  bathing  in  its 
ftream.” 

Lyons,  in  Latin  Lugdunutn , the  capital  of  the  Ly- 
onnois, and  of  the  whole  government,  ftands  fifteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphine',  in  450 
46'  N.  latitude,  and  40  50'  E.  longitude  from  Green- 
wich, at  the  conflux  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  ; the 
former  runs  through  a part  of  the  city,  and  has  two 
bridges  of  wood,  and  a narrow  one  of  ftone ; but 
the  ftone  bridge  over  the  Rhone  is  a noble  ftrudure. 
“ This  bridge,”  fays  Dr.  Smollet,  « feems  to  be  fo 
flightly  built,  that  I Ihould  imagine  it  would  be  one 
day  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  efpe- 
daily  as  the  arches  are  fo  fmall,  that  after  great  rains 
they  are  fometimes  flopped  up,  or  at  leaft  do  not  ad- 
mit a fufficient  paflage  for  the  increafed  body  of  wa- 
ter. In  fome  meafure  to  remedy  this  dangerous  de- 
fed,  a middle  pier  has  been  removed,  and  two  arches 
thrown  into  one.  This  bridge,  as  alfo  that  of  St. 
Efprit,  is  not  built  in  a ftraight  line  acrofs  the  river, 
but  with  a curve,  which  forms  a convexity  to  oppofe 
the  current.  Such  a bend  is  certainly  calculated  for 
the  better  refilling  the  general  impetuofity  of  the 
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ftream,  and  has  no  bad  efted  to  the  eye.”— It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  Saone  refembles  a Spaniard 
in  the  flownefs  of  its  current,  and  that  the  Rhone  is 
emblematical  of  French  rapidity ; and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
remarks,  “ it  is  equally  obfervable  that  the  jundion 
adds  little  in  appearance  to  their  ftrength  and  gran- 
deur, and  that  each  makes  a better  figure  feparately 
than  when  united.” — The  city  is  about  a fourth  part 
as  large  as  Paris,  and  is  very  populous;  but  moft  of 
the  ftreets  are  narrow.  The  houfes  are  generally 
high  and  well-built,  but  difgraced  by  the  raggednefs 
and  mean  appearance  of  their  paper  windows:  they 
are  laid  to  contain  above  ninety  rhouland  fouls.  Lady 
Craven  fays,  “ many  parts  of  this  city  are  frightful: 
the  houfes  are  crowded  together,  each  ftory,  as  it 
rifes,  projeding  over  the  other;  and  the  ftreets  nar- 
row and  (linking  : but  the  environs  are  beautiful.” 

In  Lyons  are  feveral  fine  fquares,  in  one  of  which 
is  the  town-houfe,  the  moft  elegant  in  Europe,  which 
was  begun  in  1647,  and  finifhed  in  1 655.  It  is  a 
large  building  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  lquare,  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  front  is  a wing  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  is  a 
tower,  with  a cupola  on  the  top,  and  in  the  angles 
projed  two  large  pavilions.  The  great  gate  is  adorn- 
ed with  two  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  leads 
into  a large  hall  arched  over,  where  are  to  be  feen 
the  bufts  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Charles  VIII.  and 
Henry  IV.  with  the  pidures  of  all  the  kings  of 
France  of  the  name  of  Louis : the  roof  is  alfo  finely 
painted. 

The  cathedral  of  L.yonsD  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
and  the  chapter  confifts  oITgentlemen  of  the  beft  fa- 
milies. They  boaft  of  feveral  kings  and  princes  hav- 
ing been  formerly  members  of  it ; particularly  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  at  one  time  they  had  the 
fon  of  an  emperor,  nine  fons  of  kings,  fourteen  fons 
of  dukes,  thirty  of  counts,  and  twenty  of  baron?. 
To  this  chapter  belong  not  only  the  cathedral,  but 
the  churches  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Crofs. 
The  cathedral  is  indeed  a large  ftrudure,  particularly 
famous  for  its  clock,  which,  like  that  of  Strafburg,  is 
celebrated  for  the  variety  of  its  motions,  moft  of 
which  have  ceaied  ; for  at  every  hour  a cock  at  the 
top  clapped  his  wings  thrice,  and  crowed  twice,  after 
which  an  angel  coming  out  of  a door,  faluted  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Holy  Ghoft 
defcended,  and  an  image  of  God  the  Father  gave 
the  benedidion.  Beiides  the  cathedral,  are  three 
chapters  or  collegiate  churches,  thirteen  parifh. 
churches,  and  there  were  two  colleges  of  Jefuits,  the 
largeft  of  which  was  the  moft  (lately  in  all  the  king- 
dom. This  ftrudure  is  a regular  quadrangle,  curi~ 
oufiy  painted  in  frefco,  though  fomething  defaced  on. 
the  eaft  fide,  where  the  winds  from  the  mountains 
beat  upon  it.  Over  the  front  door,  and  over  part  of 
the  church  of  that  college,  is  an  obfervatory,  one  of 
the  boldeft  pieces  of  architedure  in  Europe.  Their 
chapel  has  a fine  altar-piece  of  lapis-lazuli,  and  an 
excellent  piece  of  painting  by  Blanchard.  Their  ii- 
5 C 2 brary 
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brary  is  a fpacious  and  handfome  apartment,  in  which 
are  about  40,000  volumes  ; among  which  are  fome 
manufcripts  of  the  Bible,  but  thefe  are  not  very  an- 
cient : one  of  tbe  mo  ft  valuable  pieces  is  a manufcript 
of  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  of  conliderable  antiquity. 
The  paintings  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  chiefly  by 
Blanchard.  In  the  chapel  called  des  Penitents  is  a 
line  picture  by  Rubens. 

Without  the  gate  of  St.  Juftus  is  a large  fuburb, 
where  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  have  a delightful 
convent,  with  fpacious  gardens,  from  which  there  is 
a fine  profpeift  of  the  city  : in  their  church  is  an  altar 
of  agate  and  lapis-lazuli.  The  Capuchins  have  alfo 
the  pretended  miracles  of  their  jfaint  painted  on  the 
walls  of  their  cloiller  ; among  which  is  one  of  his 
prying  his  apothecary  with  prayers, , inftead  of  money. 
The  nunnery  of  St.  Peter  is  a fine  ftrufture,  and  the 
parifh-church  of  St.  Niege  is  adorned  with  feveral  fine 
pieces  of- painting  by  Le  Brim. 

In  one  of  the  fquares  Hands  an  equeflrian  flatue  in 
brals  of  Louis  XIV.  La  Belle  Cour  ,is  a fpacious  area, 
and  near  it  are  a mall  and  a delightful  walk. 

The  arfenal  her.e  is  a fine  building,,  well  flored 
with  military  implements ; here  are  alfo  three  forts, 
but  one  of  them  only  is  garrifoned,  and  that  ferves 
for  the  prifon  of  the  city.  In  this  city  are  flill  to  be 
feen  fome  remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  as  baths, 
aqueduifts,  and  part  of  an  amphitheatre. 

This  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  who  is  primate 
over  the  archbifhoprics  of  Rouen , Tours,  Sens,  and 
Paris;  fo  that  appeals  lie  from  them  to  him.  He  has 
alfo  fix  bifhops  for  hisjvuffragans  ; and,  befides  the 
title  of  archbifhop,  he  has  that  of  count  of  Lyons. 

Round  the  city  lie  fome  mountains,  which,  being 
variegated  with  convents,  feats,  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards, form  a very  delightful  profpeff. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  near  Lyons,  Lady  Cra- 
ven faw  feveral  perfons  lifting  gravel  : they  find 
among  it  little  bits  of  folid  gold,  which  are  walked 
down  from  the  mountains. 

Mod  of  the  inhabitants  are  makers  of  filk,  gold, 
and  filver  laces.  Formerly  the  looms  in  and  about 
this  city  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  ; hut  ,in 
7698,  this  number  was  found  reduced  to  four  thou- 
fand. It  is  Hill,  however,  in  great  repute  for  the 
above  manufactures,  particularly  fur  its  bomoazeens, 
which  are  admired  for  their  beautiful  luftre ; audits 
trade  extends  not  only  over  all  Fiance , but  even  to 
Spain , Italy , Swifferland,  Germany , and  the  Nether- 
lands. Lady  Craven  mentions  a wheel  which  fhe  faw 
at  Lyons , to  wind  filk  on  bobbins,  erefled  on  the 
fourth  ftory  of  the  building,  and  turned  by  a horfe  ; 
this  wheel  fets  feveral  on  all  the  other  floors  in  mo- 
tion, and  thofe  turn  many  thoufand  bobbins.  Here 
is  a very  conliderable  manufacture  of  velvets  carried 
on  by  M.  Pernon,  of  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  fpeaks  in  the 
following  terms  : “ Nothing  which  I ever  faw  at  Lon- 
don or  Pari;  can  compare  to  the  beauty  of  thefe  vel- 
vets, or  with  the  art  neceflary  to  produce  fuch  an  ef- 
fect, whilft  the  wrong  fide  remains  finooth,  and  is 


not  flruck  through  bv  the  threads.  The  hangings 
for  the  emprefs  of  Ruffid s bed-chamber  are  wonder- 
fully executed,  the  defign  elegant,  and  the  colouring 
brilliant.  The  fereen  too  for  the  grand  feignior  is 
finely  finilhed,  being  not  only  magnificent,  but  diL 
playing  true  tafte.” 

SECT.  XV  L • 

Of  Languedoc;  its  Situation,  Extent/  Climate,  re- 
markable Winds,  Minerals,  Mountains,  and  Pro- 
duce: Of  the  Plant  called  Woad,  and  the  Fork- 
Tree.  The  Springs  and  Rivers  of  this  Province;  and 
a Defcription  of  the  Canal  which  forms  a Communi- 
cation between  the  Ooe'an  and  the  Mediterranean. — 
The  natural  Rights  which  have  been  lately  refored  to 
Prdtejtant  Subjects  of  France.  The  Trade  and  Go- 
vernment ; its  principal  Cities,  Touloufe,  Narbonne, 
Montpellier,  Nifmes,  their  Antiquities,  and  a De- 
fcription of  the  AqueduEl  called  Pont  du  Guard,  Sec. 

LANGUEDOC  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Rhone,  which-  feparates  it  from  Provence  and 
Dauphine ; on  the  north  by  Lyonnais,  Auvergne,  and 
Guienne ; on  the  weft  part  of  it  is  divided  by  the  Ga- 
ronne from  a part  of  Gafcohy  ; and  on  the  fouth  it  ter- 
minates on  the  countries  of  Roujfllon  and  Foix,  and 
alfo  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  eaftern  coaft,  from 
Agde  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  is  remarkably  increafed,  the 
fea  having  retired  from  it  confiderably,  as  evidently 
appears  on  confulting  the  accounts  of  ancient  Geo- 
graphers with  refpeCt  to  the  lituation  of  feveral  of  its 
maritime  places,  and  comparing  them  with  their  pre- 
fent  ftate.  The  figure  of  this  country  is  very  irregu- 
lar ; its  extent,  however,  from  eaft  to  weft,  may  be 
computed  at  about  feventy  leagues,  from  north  to 
fouth  ; in  the  narroweft  part,  it  is  between  ten  and 
twelve,  but  in  the  broadeft  weft  ward  it  is  almoft 
thirty,  and  to  the  eaftward  near  thirty-two. 

The  winds  in  this  country  are  very  remarkable. — 
Along  the  fouthern  coaft,  which  is  properly  a long 
valley,  extending  from  Touloufe  to  the  fea,  it  gene- 
rally blows  a weft  wind,  though  it  is  fometimes  north 
and  fometimes  fouth-weft.  This  wind  gradually  in- 
creafes,  and,  being  cool,  refrefhes  the  country  in 
fummer.  The  inhabitants  call  it  Cirs,  in  conformity 
to  its  ancient  name  Circius.  Oppofite  to  this  blows 
another  from  the  eaft  or  fouth-eaft,  which  is  called 
Autun.  It  is  firft  perceived  near  Narbonne,  and  at 
Caflenaudari  is  very  violent  : this  wind  being  hot, 
caufes  head-achs,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  and  feems  to 
fwell  the  whole  body.  In  the  eaftern  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc is  frequently  felt  a cold  and  very  ftrong  north 
wind,  which  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Rhone  in  the 
valley  through  which  it  runs,  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  is  called  Bife,  or  Black.  Sometimes,  in  direCt 
oppofition  to  the  latter,  blows  a fea-wind,  which  is 
ufually  accompanied  with  a drizzling  rain  ; but  when 
dry,  has  the  fame  morbid  effects  as  the  Autun  in. 
Upper  Languedoc } befides,  in  the  heat  cf  fummer, 
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from  the  coart  of  Leucate  to  the  Rhone,  fea-breezes 
conrtantly  fet  in,  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  to  the  great  refrefliment  of  the  air,  larttili 
about  five  in  the  evening.  Tartly,  it  is  alfo  obfervable 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  village  of 
Bland,  in  a narrow  valley  wholly  environed  with 
mountains,  except  toward  the  north-weft,,  and  thro’ 
certain  openings  two  or  three  hundred  paces  wide, 
blows  a very  cool  weft  or  north-weft  gale,  which 
chiefly  prevails  in  ftimmer,  and  then  only  in  the 
night.  In  clear  and  warm  weather  this  gale  is  much 
ftronger  than  in  a thick  and  cold  air.  In  lummer  it 
cools  the  whole  valley,  and  in  winter  prevents  white 
frofts  ; and,  as  it  blows  only  in  the  night,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  of  Bland  can  winnow  their  corn  at 
no  other  time. 

This  province  produces  fome  very  beautiful  marble, 
and  in  feveral  places  in  Lower  Languedoc  are  found 
turquoifes.  There  are  here  alfo  lead  and  iron  mines. 

This  country  is  very  mountainous,  particularly  the 
Cevennes,  which  are  of  great  height  and  very  fteep  ; 
yet  thefe  being,  as  it  were,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Proteftants,  a-boundin  people.  It  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  fruit,  and  fine  w ine  ; with  large  plantations  of 
olives  and  mulberry-trees,  the  latter  for  filk  worms, 
and  the  former  for  oil ; though  this  laft  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Provence.  They  here  tread  out  the  corn  in 
the  manner  praffiled  in  the  Eajl,  by  caufing  a num- 
ber of  mules  and  horfes  to  turn  round  a circle  upon 
the  grain,  which  is  ftrewed  under  them,  and  after- 
ward alfo  tread  the  ftraw  into  fmall  pieces,  to  fave 
the  trouble  of  chopping  it. 

Among  the  products  of  the  foil  may  be  reckoned 
woad,  which  particularly  grows  in  Upper  Languedoc. 
This  plant  has  its  root  ufually  an  inch  thick,  and  a 
foot,  or  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  with  five  or  fix 
leaves  growing  from  it,  that  are  a foot  long,  and  fix 
inches  broad.  The  flower  reprefepts  a crofs,  and 
bears  an  oblong  feed,  which  is  fometimes  of  a violet, 
and  fometimes  of  a yellow  colour  ; but  the  former  is 
the  beft.  It  is  ufually  fown  in  February,  and  requires 
a good  foil,  with  great  care  after  it  begins  to  flioot. 
When  the  herb  is  ripe,  it  is  cut  off  clofe  to  the 
ground,  and  immediately  pounded  to  a parte,  which 
is  made  up  into  cakes,  or  balls  ; and  thefe,  when 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  fun,  are  reduced  to  a powder, 
which  gives  a very  beautiful  and  lafting  blue. 

The  fork-tree  is  alfo  one  of  the  curiofitics  of  this 
country,  though  it  is  alfo  found  in  Spain  and  Italy. — 
The  Item  of  this  tree  is  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
which  having  reached,  its  farther  growth  is  generally 
checked.  At  the  top  of  its  ftem  grow  a confiderable 
number  of  ftraight  ihoots,  which  are  fuffered  to  rife 
five  or  fix  feet,  and  about  the  third  year  are  cut  into 
the  form  of  three-pronged  forks  ^ and  in  the  fixth, 
feventh,  and  frequently  not  till  the  ninth,  when  they 
have  completed  theft  growth,  are  carefully  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  ftem,  and  undergo  a fecond  formation  in 
a hot  oven. 
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There  are  here  feyeral  .periodical  and.  medicinal 
fprings.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone ; the  Ga 
ronne , which  iffues  from  the  Pyre  neat,  mountains; 
the  Aude  ■ the  Tame ; which  proceeds  from  the  GV- 
vaudan  ; the  Allier,  which  arifes  in  the  lame  country  ; 
and  the  Loire,  which  iffues  from  the  Vivarez,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  ROYAL  CAN AL,  formed  in  order  to  make 
a communication  betw'een  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
gulf  of  Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean  ..that’  veffels  might 
pafs  from  one  fea  into  the  other,  without  going  round 
by  Spain,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  works  that  any  coun- 
try has  ever  produced,  and  therefore  deferves  a par- 
ticular defeription.  Under  Louis  XlV.  Paul  Riquer, 
of  BiZieres,  after  employing  twenty  years  in  a minute  < 
confederation  of  every  particular,  during  which  he 
had  no  other  counfellor  than  his  gardener,  completed- 
his  plan.  The  iirft  ftone  was  laid  in  the  year  1667, 
and  the  canal  was  opened  in  ih8i,  but  it  was  not 
completed  until  many  years  after. 

This  canal  begins  at  the  harbour  of  Cette  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  traverfes  the  lake  of  Thau , and 
a quarter  of  a mile  below  Touloufe  is  conveyed  by 
three  fiuices  into  the  Garonne.  It  is  every  where  fix  feet 
deep  ; fo  that  a cargo  of  eighteen  hundred  quintals 
may  be  forwarded  to  any  place  upon  it,  and  its 
breadth,  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  is  a hundred 
and  forty-four  feet. 

At  St.  Ferreol,  a quarter  of  a mile  below  Revel,  be- 
tween two  rocky  hills,  that  are  in  the  form  of  a half- 
moon, is  a large  refervoir,  twelve  hundred  fathoms 
in  length, five  hundred  in  breadth, andtwenty  deep,the 
whole  furface  being  fix  hundred  and  erghty-feven 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  Into 
this  bafin  of  water  the  rivulet  of  Baudot,  which  runs 
down  the  hills,  is  received,  and  enclofed  by  a wall  two 
thoufand  four  hundred  feet  long;  a hundred  and 
thirty-two  in  height ; and  twenty-four  feet  thick ; 
having  a ftrong  dam  defended  by  a ftrong  wall  of  free- 
fione.  Under  the  dam  runs  an  arched  pviffage  reach- 
ing to  the  main  wall,  where  three  large  cocks  of  caft 
brafs  are  turned  and  fhut  by  means  of  iron  bars  ; and 
thefe  cocks  dii’charge  the  uater,  through  mouths  as 
large  as  a man’s  body,  into  an  arched  aquedueft, 
where  it  runs  through  the  outer  wall,  and  when  got 
beyond  it,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  river  Laudot ; 
continuing  its  courfe  to  the  canal  called  Rigole  de  la 
Plaitie.  From  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  another  fine 
refervoir  near  Nauroufe,  two  hundred  fathoms  in 
length,  a hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  with  the 
depth  of  feven  feet  ; and  out  of  this  bafin  it  is  convey- 
ed, by  means  of  fiuices,  both  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  to  the  Ocean,  according  as  the  canal  requires  it. 
Though  the  above  cocks  remain  open  for  fome  months 
fucceftively,  yet  there  is  no  vifibid  diminution  of  the 
water  in  the  great  refervoir.  Near  Bczieres  are  eipht 
fiuices,  which  form  a regular  and  graft'd  calcade, 
536  feet  long,  and  66  high,,  by  means  of  w . v fi- 
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fe!s  may  crofs  the  river  Orb,  and  continue  their  voy- 
age on  the  canal.  Above  it,  between  Bezieres  and 
and  Gapejlan , is  the  Mul-Pas , where  the  canal  is  con- 
veyed for  the  length  of  a hundred  and  twenty  fa- 
thoms, under  a mountain  cut  into  a very  lofty  arcade, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  is  lined  with  free-done, 
except  toward  the  end,  where  it  is  only  hewn  thro’ 
the  rock,  which  is  of  a foft  fulphureous  fubftance. — 
At  Agile  is  a round  fluke,  with  three  openings,  three 
different  depths  of  the  water  meeting  there  ; and  the 
gates  are  fo  ingeniouffy  contrived,  that  veflels  may 
pafs  through  by  opening  which  fluice  the  maker 
p'.eafes  *,  an  invention  that  ftruck  the  great  Vauban 
himfelf  with  admiration.  The  lefier  rivers  and 
ftreams,  that  might  have  prejudiced  the  canal,  have 
been  carried  under  it  by  water-courfes,  of  which  there 
are  forty-four,  befides  eight  bridges. 

This  canal  coft  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  (fome- 
thing  more  than  half  a million  fterling)  part  of  which 
money  was  furni filed  by  the  king,  and  part  by  the 
ffates  of  Languedoc.  The  king  generoufly  granted  to 
Riquet,  the  inventor  and  conductor,  and  his  male 
heirs,  all  the  jurifdiCtion  and  revenues  belonging  to 
it ; fo  that  the  crown  does  not  come  into  pofTeffion 
till  the  extinction  of  that  line.  Ships  palling  on  it, 
for  every  hundred  weight  pay  twenty  fousj  ( lod.  Eng- 
IJh ) and  even  the  king  himfelf  pays  the  fame  toll  for 
military  ltores,  &c.  fent  by  way  of  this  canal ; fo  that 
the  revenue,  efpecially  in  time  of  a brifk  trade,  is 
very  con  fiderable.  However,  the  charges  attending 
it  are  alio  very  great  ; for  the  fataries  of  the  feveral  di- 
rectors, receivers,  comptrollers,  lieutenants,  clerks, 
and  watchmen, annually  amount  to  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres,  (4000k  fterling)  befides  the  great  expence 
of  repairs.  The  counts  of  Caraman , descendants  of 
Riquet,  are  alfo  obliged  to  keep  paflage-boats,  which 
are  drawn  by  mules  or  horfes ; thefe  go  and  return 
at  ftated  times.  According  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  360 
boats  navigate  this  canal,  each  of  which  performs  an- 
nually fix  voyages.  The  conveyance  of  goods  is  paid 
for  by  the  .league  ; paflengers  pay  by  the  day.  The 
proprietors  of  the  works  receive  a thoufand  litres, 
(43I.  15s.  fterling)  each  voyage.  The  whole  annual 
income,  the  fame  writer  ftates  to  be,  2,160,000 
livres,  (94,500!.  fterling)  the  current  expences  and 
colts  of  repairs  are  fuppofed  to  amount,  one  year  with 
another  to  1,610,000  livres  (70,437b  10s.  fterling) 
per  annum,  and  the  net  profits  to  550,000  livres 
(24,062b  1 os.  fterling).  The  length  of  this  canal 
from  Touloufe  to  Bezieres,  where  it  joins  the  river  Orb, 
is  125,435  French  toifes,  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  Englijb  miles.  The  fyftem  of  inland,  na- 
vigation,” fays  the  writer,  “ has  been  fo  much  im- 
proved of  late  years,  that  I make  no  doubt  but  this 
canal  would  be  fhortened  many  league?,  were  it  to  be 
undertaken  afrefh.  It  is  full  of  angles  and  turns  that 
do  not  appear  necefiary  ; and  on  the  contrary,  in  one 
or  two  places  has  been  driven  ftrait  at  an  enormous 
expence,  through  numberlcfs  obffacles,  whenafhort 
fweep  would  have  conveyed  the  waters,  with  greater 


cafe  and  lefs  expence,  to  the  place  of  their  domination. 
There  are  fifteen  locks  upon  it  in  the  fall  toward  the 
ocean,  and  forty-five  on  the  fide  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  higheft  point  between  the  two  feas  is  at  Naurouge , 
which  is  elevated  one  hundred  toifes  (more  than  200 
yards)  above  the  level  of  each  fhore.  The  canal  is 
carried  over  thirty-feven  aqueducts,  and  crofled  by 
eight  bridges.” 

The  coaft  of  Languedoc  is  dangerous,  and  alfo  in 
want  of  good  and  fecure  harbours.  The  city  of 
Montpellier,  by  means  of  the  river  Lez,  and  the  lakes 
near  it,  carries  on,  at  the  harbour  of  Cette,  the 
greateft  maritime  trade  in  all  Languedoc ; but  the 
whole  is  not  very  confiderable.  The  commerce  of 
this  province  principally  confifts  of  manufactures  and 
other  goods.  Wine  is  exported  hence  to  the  coafts 
of  Italy;  nil  to  Switzerland  and  Germany;  and,  when 
the  harveft  proves  abundant,  corn  to  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
dried  cheftnuts  and  raifins  are  fent  to  Tunis  and  Al- 
giers ; and  cloth  to  Switzerland,  Germany , and  the 
Levant. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  the  Re- 
formation made  a rapid  progrefs  in  this  province ; 
but  was  foon  followed  by  civil  broils,  and  attacked 
with  all  the  rage  of  perfecution,  which  was  carried  on 
here  with  greater  fury  than  in  other  parts  of  France; 
and  Languedoc  was  the  fcene  of  continual  commotions 
and  cruelties  for  above  an  hundred  years.  But,  not- 
withftanding  the  torrents  of  blood  that  were  poured 
out  here,  in  order  to  exterminate  the  Hugonots  (and 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  more  fhocking  l’cenes 
of  cruelty  were  not  exhibited  than  in  this  fingle  pro- 
vince), yet  there  ftill  continues  to  refide  in  thefe  parts 
a great  number  of  Proteftants.  So  ineffectual  are  fire 
and  fword  to  accomplifh  the  purpofes  of  bigotry  and 
fuperftition.  By  an  edict  given  at  Verfailles  in  Novem- 
ber 1787,  and  regiltered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
January  1788,  the  fubjeCts  of  the  French  king,  who 
diflent  from  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country, 
are  reftored  to  fome  of  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens, 
which  they  had  been  deprived  of  for  more  than  a 
century,  by  the  revocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantz.-— 
Particularly,  their  marriages  are  rendered  legal,  by 
the  publication  of  banns  by  a curate  or  vicar,  and  an 
entry  made  in  a book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpofe. 
Confanguinity  is  difpenfed  with,  beyond  the  third 
degree.  The  whole  ceremony  of  marriage  confifts 
in  the  parties,  accompanied  by  four  witnefles,  going 
to  the  houfe  of  the  curate  or  vicar,  where  one  of  the 
parties  {hall  refide,  or  to  the  civil  magiftrate  of  the 
place,  and  there  declaring  that  they  have  taken,  and 
do  take  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  and  that  they 
pr  omife  fidelity  to  each  other.  Upon  which  the  cu- 
rate, vicar,  or  magiftrate  is  directed  to  declare  to  the 
parties  that  they  are  legally  united  in  indifioluble  mar- 
riage. Marriages  already  contracted  between  Pro- 
teftants may  be  legalized,  and  the  children  of  fuch 
marriages  are  legitimated,  by  the  parties  appearing 
perfonally,  accompanied  by  four  witnefles,  and  mak- 
ing a declaration  before  the  curate,  vicar,  or  magif- 
trate, 
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trate,  of  their  union,  anti  delivering  in  an  account  of 
the  number,  age  and  fex  of  their  children.  The 
birth  of  children  of  dilTenting  fubjedls,  who  have 
been  married  in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  edidl, 
is  thereby  ordered  to  be  certified  either  by  baptifmal 
record,  or  by  a declaration  made  before  the  magiftrate 
of  the  place,  by  tne  father  and  two  relident  witnefles, 
or  in  his  abfence  by  four  witnefles  alike  refident. 
Children  born  of  parents  tvhofe  religious  perfuafion 
does  not  admit  the  neceflity  of  baptifm,  are  merely 
to  have  their  birth  declared,  with  the  fedt  of  the  pa- 
rents, and  proof  given  that  they  were  married  ac- 
cording to  the  form  prefcribed  by  the  edidf.  By 
the  27th  article  the  magiftrates  of  towns,  boroughs, 
and  villages  are  directed  to  procure  a proper  and  de- 
cent fpot  of  ground  for  the  interment  of  fuch  fubjedts 
or  ftrangers  who  cannot  be  interred  in  confecrated 
ground. 

The  Popifh  clergy  are  here  extremely  numerous 
and  wealthy,  there  being  in  Languedoc  three  archbi- 
ihops  and  twenty  bifhops,  and  the  whole  ecclefiaftical 
revenues  amount  to  twenty-five  millions  forty-one 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  livres  per  an- 
num (or,  1,001,674b  fteriing.)  It  has  alfo  a great  num- 
ber of  inferior  courts,  lubjecf  to  the  fupreme  ones, 
which  are  the  parliament  of  Touloufe , and  the  cham- 
ber of  accompts  and  taxes  at  Montpellier.  The  par- 
liament confifts  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  who  are  called  together  by  the  king  an- 
nually in  OElober. 

The  principal  places  in  this  province  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Toulouse,  or  Thoulouse,  the  capital  of  Langue- 
doc, and  one  of  the  mod  ancient  cities  in  the  king- 
dom, is  fituated,  according  to  Dr.  Maflcelyne,  in  42” 
36  N.  latitude,  and  in  i°  21' E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich , in  a diflrict  called  the  Toulot/fain,  in  a 
moil:  delightful  plain  on  the  Garonne , and,  next  to 
Paris , is  laid  to  be  the  largeft  city  in  the  kingdom. 
The  circumference  is  faid  to  be  about  four  miles.  The 
ftreets  are  moftly  broad,  and  the  houfes  built  of  brick; 
it  is  not,  however,  very  populous,  and  though  fo 
finely  fituated,  its  trade  is  inconfiderable,  the  ftaple 
article  being  Spatiijh  wool.  The  genius  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Touloufe , inclines  more  to  letters  than  to 
commerce.  The  law  draws  to  it  many  perfons,  the 
church  alio  fwallows  up  a large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants : poverty  and  idlenefs  take  pofleffion  of  the 
inferior  clafs.  The  Capitoulat,  or  chief  municipal 
magiftracy,  which  is  compofed  of  eight  perfons,  holds 
out  a temptation  to  every  wealthy  merchant  which 
greatly  tends  to  check  tire  fpirit  of  trade ; for,  as  the 
office  confers  the  rank  and  privileges  of  nobility  not 
only  to  the  perfons  inverted  with  the  dignity,  but  al- 
fo to  their  defendants,  mercantile  concerns  muft  be 
renounced  ; and  the  capitals,  which  might  be  ufeful- 
]y  employed  in  commerce,  are  otherwife  dilpofed  of. 

This  city  is  the  feat  of  an  intendancy  and  receiver’s 
office,  of  a governor,  a provincial  court,  a royal  tri- 
bunal, an  admiralty,  a forert-court,  a mint,  and 


other  public  offices  ; it  is  alfo  the  refidence  of  an 
archbifhop,  and  the  fecond  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom, The  diocefe  of  the  archbifhop  contains  two 
hundred  and  fifty  parifhes,  his  revenue  amounts  to 
fixty  thoufand  livres  a year,  (2400b  fteriing)  and  his 
taxation  at  the  court  of  Rome  is  five  thoufand  florins. 

According  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  this  city  is  crowded 
with  churches.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  hand- 
fome  flruflure,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable  : in 
the  fpacious  area  before  it  is  a fountain,  over  which  is 
an  obelilk  curioufly  wrought.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Sernin,  or  St.  Saturnin,  are  faid  to  lie  thirty  bodies 
of  faints,  and  among  them  feven  of  the  A portlet, 
one  of  whom  they  pretend  to  be  St.  James  the 
Younger,  though  St.  Jago  de  Compoftella,  in  Spain 
alfo  boafts  of  being  poflefled  of  the  body  of  that 
Apoftle.  Near  this  city  ftands  a Secularized  abbey. 
The  church  of  La  Dorade  is  thus  called  from  a 
gilded,  but  now  a coal  black  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  ftands  on  the  great  altar,  and  in  any 
time  of  calamity  is  the  conftant  refuge  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  name  of  the  ftatuary  was  Luke,  which 
being  marked  on  the  bafe,  has  made  the  common 
people  imagine  that  this  image  was  carved  by  St. 
Luke.  The  church  of  the  Carmelites  has  a large 
and  magnificent  chapel ; that  of  the  Dominicans  is 
alfo  large  and  fplendid.  Under  the  choir  of  the 
Francifcan  church  is  a vault,  where  bodies  dry  with- 
out mouldering  or  putrefaction  ; but  become  extreme- 
ly light.  The  fociety  of  the  Blue  Penitents  in  this 
city  is  one  of  the  moil  renowned  fraternities  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  having  in  its  regifters  kings,  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  eminent  ecclefiaftics.  Here  the 
Inquiiltion  was  firft:  eftablifhed  ; and  the  proceedings 
which  terminated  in  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  John  Calas,  for  the  imputed  murder  of  his  fon, 
in  1761,  prove  that  the  feeds  of  the  fanaticifm  and 
prieilly  cruelty  which  produced  that  cruel  tribunal, 
are  not  yet  deftroyed  in  this  province. 

The  univerfity  of  Touloufe  is  reputed  the  fecond  in 
F>  -ance,  and  confifts  of  feveral  colleges.  The  four 
faculties,  namely,  divinity,  law,  philofophy,  and 
phyfic,  with  the  liberal  arts,  are  taught  here.  Here 
is  alfo  an  academy  of  polite  literature,  founded  by 
royal  patent  in  September  1694.  It  is  called  Les  Jeux 
Fleuraux,  and  every  year,  on  the  third  day  of  May , 
they  give  away  four  prizes,  one  of  gold  and  three  of 
filver  flowers,  to  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves 
by  writing  the  beft  copy  of  verfes.  The  above  fo- 
ciety meets  in  the  town-houfe,  which  is  a fpacious 
building  called  the  Capitolium,  in  which  there  is  a< 
white  marble  ftatue  of  Clementia,  who  is  faid  to  have 
inftituted  the  above-mentioned  Floral  prizes  in  the 
year  1340. 

The  hall  of  this  ftruCfure  is  adorned  with  the  bufts 
of  the  illuftrious  and  celebrated  natives  of  Touloufe ,, 
as  alfo  of  two  Gothic  kings,  fome  counts  of  Touloufe , 
and  feveral  diftinguifihed  civilians.  There  are  here 
preferved  five  large  parchment  folios,  finely  written 
3 and 
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and  illuminated,  being  the  annals  of  the  city  from 
the  year  1288  to  the  prefent  rime. 

Here  is  aifo  an  academy  of  fciences  and  liberal  arts. 

I lie  Hone  bridge  over  the  Garonne,  which  was  built 
by  Francis  Manfard,  is  a hundred  and  thirty-five  fa- 
thoms lpng,  and  twelve  broad  ; it  reds  on  feveri  arches 
of  different  magnitudes;  but,  except  the  corners, 
which  are  of  done,  is  wholly  built  of  brick.  The 
only  remains  of  antiquity  here  are  the  brick  arches  of 
a.  fmall  amphitheatre. 

Narbonne,  the  ancient  Narbo,  is  a fortified  city, 
pxty-four  miles, to  the  weld  of  Montpellier,  feated  on 
a canal  which  pafies  through  it,  and  joins  the  river 
Made,  according  to  Dr.  Ma'fkelyne,  in  43’  if  N. 
latitude,  and  30  E 1 igitude  from  Greenwich.  It 
itands  in  a plain,  the  fite  of  which  is  fo  low  as 'to  ex- 
pofe  the  city  to  inundations  from  feveral  adjoining 
rivers  which  flow  toward  the  fait  lakes.  It  is  there- 
iidence  of  an  archbifhop,  whofe  province  contains  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  parifhes,  and  its  revenue 
amounts  to  ninety-thoufand  livres  per  annum,  (360:11. 
flerling)  out  of  which  he  pays  at  Rome  nine  thoufand 
florins.  The  cathedral  called  St.  Jufius  and  St.  Paf- 
tor,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  organs  and  curious 
paintings,  in  which  are  reprefentecl  the  railing  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  the  lad  judgment,  and 
other  pieces.  There  are  alfo  five  other  parifh 
churches.  The  remains  of  Rowan  antiquities  ftill 
to  be  leen  here  confift  of  ftones  and  infcriptions, 
chiefly  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  palace  ; and  in  the  garden  is  a beautiful  Ro- 
man fepulchre  of  white  marble.  The  trade  of  Nar- 
bonne depends  chiefly  upon  the  exportation  of  its 
wheat.,  which  is  much  efteemed  for  feed  corn,  and, 
except  olives,  is  the  only  important  production  of  the 
diocele.  It  is  fent  by  a canal  to  the  fea,  where  it  is 
lhipped  for  thofe  provinces  along  the  coaft  where  lit- 
tle corn  is  grown.  This  place  is  likewife  famous  for 
its  honey. 

Mon'i  pellier,  in  Latin  Mons  Pessai.anus,  is 
feated  on  a hill  by  the  river  Lez,  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Km  bonne,  according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne, 
in  430  36  N.  latitude,  and  30  53’  E.  longitude  from 
Greenwich ; and,  next  to  Toulouje,  is  the  moil  confi- 
derable  city  in  Languedoc.  It  has  many  fine  houles  ; 
but  the  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  which  is  attended 
with  this  convenience,  that  in  hot  weather  they  have 
linen  awnings  drawn  over  them,  under  which  a per- 
son may  walk  yvithout  being  incommoded  by  the  fun. 
The' air  here  is  iopleafant  and  healthy,  that  numbers 
of  foreigners,  and  tfpecially  of  the  Englijh,  refort 
hither  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  particularly, 
when  labouring  under  Tieclic  diforders.  The  city  is 
adorned  with  leyeral  flately  edifices,  as  the  hall  of 
juflice,  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin 
filar v.  and  a fi  ronpr  citadel  flanked  with  four  royal 
. hafiipns^  which  commands  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ppuntrp/^  In  the  fquare  of  Louis  the  Great, 
which*  is  without  the  cit*y,  is  the  pleafant  walk  of 
Peyron,  in  which  hands  an  equefirian  datue  of  that 
-monarch  in  bronze,  upon  a pedefial  of  a greyifh 


white  marble  : this  tbe  dates  of  Languedoc  erefted  in 
honour  of  him.  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  this  walk  “ the 
grandeft  in  Europe." 

The  univerfity  here  is  particularly  famous  for  phy- 
fic,  it  being  founded  by  phyficians  who  were  exnelled 
Spain  in  the  year  1180.  The  fcarlet  gown  of  that 
wanton  and  fportive  philofopher  Rabelais,  with  which 
ail  doctors  of  phyfic  are  inverted  at  taking  their  de- 
grees, has  long  ceafed  to  be  an  original,  the  ftudents 
having,  from  time  to  time,  cut  off  little  flips,  fo  that 
the  robe  now  ufed  is  faid  to  be  at  lead  the  third  or 
fourth  fubftitute.  The  privileges  of  this  univerfity 
are  very  conliderable,  and  it  boafls  having  taught, 
or  enrolled  among  its  members,  many  of  the  greateft 
phyficians  France  has  produced  in  the  lad  or  prefent 
century.  Some  of  the  mod  honourable  privileges 
which  this  feVninary  enjoys  are  faid  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  favour  of  Rabelais,  of  witty  memory. 
In  1706  a royal  academy  of  fciences  was  founded 
here,  and  they  have  an  excellent  phyfic  garden,  in 
which  public  lectures  on  botany  are  read.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  making  ver- 
digris, likewife  in  manufacturing  dimities,  talks,  and 
woollen  duffs  ; they  have  alfo  a conliderable  trade  in 
wool  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  wine,  aqua- 
vitae,  Hungary-water,  cinnamon-water,  & c. 

Frontignac,  or  Frontignan,  a fmall  town  feat- 
ed on  the  lake  of  Thau,  feventeen  miles  to  the  {outla- 
wed of  Montpellier , is  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
naufcadine  wine,  its  jar-raifins,  and  its  handfome 
town-houfe.  This  wine  is  called  by  the  Englijh, 
Frontiniac.  The  above  lake,  which  is  called  Ma~ 
guleone,  is  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  feparated 
from  the  tea  only  by  a narrow  tract  of  land  ; but  in 
one  place  has  a communication  with  the  gulf  of  Lyons, 
which,  according  to  Bufching,  takes  not  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  is  feated  at  a great  dif- 
tance  from  the  fea,  but  rather  from  the  violent  dorms 
fo  frequent  in  this  fhaflow  part  of  the  Mediterranean , 
and  which  dedroy  the  fhips  as  a furious  lion  does  its 
prey. 

Nismes,  or  Nimes,  in  Latin  Nemausus,  a large 
city,  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Montpellier,  is  very 
pleafantly  fituated,  it  having  on  one  fide  hills  covered 
with  vines,  and  on  the  other  a very  fertile  plain. 
The  dreets  are  in  general  narrow,  but  kept  clean, 
and  the  houfes,  which  are  of  done,  are  handfomely 
built.  One  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  fe- 
cret  Protedants.  In  this  city  is  an  academy  of  polite 
literature,  founded  irr  168  2 . It  is.  defended  by  a ci- 
tadel confiding  of  four  badions.  There  are  here 
fuch  a multitude  of  manufactures,  that  its  cloth  and 
lilk  trade  alone  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  province. 

In  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood  are  feveral  illufi- 
trious  monuments  of  antiquity:  one  of  the  prihci- 
pal  of  thefe  is  an  amphitheatre,  faid  to  be  the  lead 
damaged  of  any  in  Europe. 

At'no  great  didance  from  the  city,  and  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  market-town  of  Remoulins,  Is  a 
bridge  called  Pont  du  Guard,  a mod  valuable 'piece 
of  Roman  antiquity,  it  being  part  of  the  greated 
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aquedufi  by  which  the  fpring  of  P.r  e was  carried  the 
length  of  nine  hours,  or  twenty-feven  miles  diftance, 
to  Nfmes,  and  there  dillributed  in  the  amphitheatre, 
public  fountains,  and  private  houfes.  The  above 
bridge  con  fills  of  three  ranges  of  arches,  built  one 
upon  another,  over  the  river  Gar  don,  and  thus  con- 
necting the  high  rocks  on  both  Tides  the  river,  fo  as 
to  afford  a free  paftage  to  the  water  of  the  fpring 
abovementioned,  from  one  mountain  to  the  other. 
The  lower  part  confilfs  of  fix  arches,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  eighty-three  in 
height.  The  fecond  confifts  of  eleven  arches  each, 
fifty-fix  feet  in  diameter,  and  fixty-feven  in  height ; 
and  is  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  width,  that,  belides 
the  pillars  on  which  the  upper  part  or  range  of  arches 
refts,  there  is  a horfe  and  foot-way  leading  through 
it,  fecured  by  a breaft-work.  The  third  range,  which 
refis  on  the  fecond,  and  is  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  and  a half  in  length,  confifts  of  thirty-five 
arches,  each  of  which  is  feventeen  feet  in  diameter  ; 
and  over  this  uppermoft  range  runs  the  aquedudf, 
which  is  of  fuch  a height  and  breadth,  that  with  a 
little  inclination  of  the  body  a perfon  may  walk  in 
it.  The  whole  is  of  a very  hard  and  durable  free- 
ftone.  From  an  eminence  towards  Uzez,  a fmall 
epifcopal  town,  near  the  fpring  of  Eure,  are  here  and 
there  feen  entire  ranges  of  arches,  all  which  belong 
to  this  vaft  aqueduct. 

Quissac  is  a fmall  place  feated  on  the  Vidpurle, 
between  which  and  the  town  of  Sauve,  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain  near  the  river,  is  a periodical  fpring, 
which  runs  and  intermits  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  flow  lafts  feven  hours  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
the  intermiflion  five  hours.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  a cave  or  refervoir  in  the  mountain, 
which  being  filled  every  five  hours,  difcharges  itfelf 
through  a canal  in  the  form  of  a fiphon.  This  wa- 
ter is  drank  as  a mineral,  and  when  heated  is  ufed 
for  bathing.  It  contains  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fulphur,  and  is  reputed  very  good  for  all  diforders 
ot  the  eyes. 

In  Lnr.guuhc  is  the  diflrict  of  Albigeois,  from  whence 
the  Albigenfes  take  their  name,  they  being  a brave 
and  upright  people,  who  fo  early  as  the  eleventh 
century  oppofed  popery,  and  profelTed  to  adhere  to 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel,  amidft  the  violent 
perfecutions  which  their  integrity  drew  upon  them. 
The  country  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit, 
and  faffron  •,  but  the  people  are  poor.  The  capital 
of  this  country  is  Aluy,  the  cathedral  of  which  is 
one  of  the  richefi  and  fineft  buildings  in  the  king- 
dom : the  epifcopal  palace  is  alfo  very  noble.  The 
walk  called  La  Lice,  a little  above  the  city,  is  ex- 
tremely pleafant,  and  the  little  town  of  Cbaieauvieux 
forms  a handfome  fuburb.  At  a council  held  here 
in  1176,  the  doctrines  of  the  .Albigenfes  were  anathe- 
matiled. 
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Of  the  Governments  of  Ro.USJI.t.on  and  Fun: ; there 

Situation,  Extent,  Mountains,  Produce,  Riven,  and 

Erode ; ‘with  a Dfc,  iption  of  the  City  of  Pkrmgxa-x. 

T H E county  of  Rousiu.on  is  feparated  to 
the  north  from  Languedoc  by  the  Ecffcr  Pyrenees,  tt> 
the  eafl  it  borders  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
fouth  and  weft  is  divided  by  the  large  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains from  Catalonia  and  Cerdogne  Its  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  about  fifty  iniles,  and  it  is  twenty-five  in 
breadth.  Its  name  is  derived  fro rq  its  ancient  capital 
Rufcino. 

Among  the  feveral  mountains  here,  the  higheftare 
thofe  of  Majfane  and  Canigou  ; the  latter  of  wifi  civ 
is  faid  to  be  fourteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height. 
This  country  is  on  all  fides  environed  with  mountains  ; 
and  the  fu miner- heats  are  fo  intenfe,  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  almoft  univerfally  fwarthy  and  meagre. 

The  foil  is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  and  forage ; 
and  in  fome  parts  fo  uncommonly  fertile,  that,  after 
the  corn  harveft  is  got  in,  they  low  millet,  and  thus 
procure  two,  and  fometimes  three  harvefts  in  a year. 
Mules  are  here  ufed  for  the  plough.  The  wealth  of 
the  country  confifts  in  olives  and  oranges,  which  are 
almoft  as  common  here  as  apples  and  pears  in  A Nor- 
mandy. They  have  very  little  wood,  and  that  only 
of  fhrubs ; and  from  their  want  of  navigable  rivers, 
the  only  way  of  being  fupplied  with  goods  from 
other  countries  is,  by  means  of  mules. 

The  inhabitants  have  a confiderable  number  of 
fheep,  which  are  much  efteemed  for  the  uncommon 
delicacy  of  their  fiefh.  Oxen  are  alfo  fattened  here, 
for  the  .gratification  of  the  wealthy;  but  the  breed- 
ing of  cows  is  negledled,  their  milk  being  of  a bad 
quality ; the  pigeons,  quails,  and  partridges  of  Rouf- 
Jtllon  are  excellent.  The  chief  branch  of  trade  in 
this  province  is  oil,  which  they  fell  to  the  annual 
amount  of  two  hundred  thoufand  livres ; (8700I. 
fterling)  they  alfo  export  corn,  millet,  and  wool. 

The  Tet,  Tec,  and  Agly,  its  only  rivers,  are  no 
more  than  rapid  brooks,  which  difeharge  themfelves 
into  the  fea.  Here  are  alfo  hot-baths ; and  at  Can- 
net,  and  the  lake  of  St.  Nazar,  e,  the  fea  water  is 
conveyed  into  canals,  and  there  converted  into  fait , 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

This  country,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  and  by 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1669  was  ceded  to  France. 
It  contains  but  one  bifhopric.  At  Perpignan  is  a fu- 
perior  court,  or  council,  to  which  lie  appeals  from 
all  the  inferior  courts.  In  it  is  alfo  a mint.  The 
contributions  payable  by  the  inhabitants  confift  of  a 
poll-tax,  which  produces  about  forty-thoufand  livres, 
(1750L  fterling). 
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Perpignan,  in  Litin  Perpeniacum,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  is  feated  on  the  river  Tet , partly  in 
a plain,  and  partly  on  a hill.  It  is  fortified  with  a 
high  and  thick  wall,  (Lengthened  with  baftions  : It 
has  alfo  a citadel,  which  is  a fine  work,  and  the 
fuburbs  are  likewife  defended  by  a fort.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a place  of  no  great  extent ; but  is  very  popu- 
lous, there  being  here  a fuperior  royal  council,  or 
high  court  of  juftice,  an  intendency,  a chancery,  a 
falt-ofiice,  and  a mint.  Its  bilhop  is  fuftragan  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Narbonne,  and  has  a diocele  of  a hun- 
dred and  eighty  parilhes.  Befides  the  cathedral  it 
has  four  parifh  churches,  a feminary,  twelve  con- 
vents, and  had  two  convents  of  Jefuits.  It  has  like- 
wife an  univerfity,  founded  in  1349,  with  feveral 
alms-houfes  and  hofpitals.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  is  a large  canon  foundry.  The  greateft  dif- 
ad vantage  of  this  city,  is  the  want  of  good  water  fit 
for  drinking. 

The  government  of  Foix  contains  the  diftritft  and 
county  of  Foix,  with  the  territories  of  Andorre  and 
Donezan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
Languedoc,  on  the  louth  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains 
and  Rouffillon,  and  on  the  weft  by  Gafcony.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Auviege  and  the  Rize.  This 
country  is  a dependency  on  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
loufe,  and  conftitutes  part  of  the  lands  of  the  ftates, 
who  are  annually  called  together  by  the  king.  Its 
trade  confifts  of  cattle,  raifins,  turpentine,  pitch,  cork, 
jafper,  and  particularly  iron. 

Upper  Foix  lies  among  the  mountains,  and  all  its 
produifts  are  wood,  iron,  and  mineral  waters,  with 
iome  paftures.  In  this  country  are  feveral  caverns, 
in  which  are  very  fingular  figures,  formed  by  the  pe- 
trifying quality  of  the  waters.  Lower  Foix  produces 
fome  grain  and  wine.  There  are  in  this  government 
four  final  1 towns. 

The  little  diftricft  and  fovereignty  of  Donezan, 
juft  mentioned,  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  the  fame 
in  breadth;  it  is  feparated  from  the  county  of  Foix 
by  a chain  of  mountains,  and  contains  nine  market- 
towns  and  villages.  The  territory  or  valley  of  An- 
d'orre  has  alfo  feveral  villages. 

SECT.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Government  of  Lower  Navarre  and  Bearne  ; 

their  Situation , Extent,  Hijiory,  Produce , and  prin- 
cipal Cities. 

W E have  already  defcribed  that  part  of  Na- 
vcin  e which  belongs  to  Spain , in  treating  6f  that 
kingdom,  and  now  come  to  Erench , or  Lower  Na- 
varre, which  is  united  under  the  fame  government 
with  the  principality  of  Bearne.  Thefe  two  conti- 
guous countries  are  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by 
Gafcony,  on  the  louth  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
on  the  weft  by  another  part  of  Gafcony. 

Lowe ; Nava ; re  is  one  of  the  fix  bailiwics  which 
forme:  ly  compofed  the  kingdom  of  Navarre : but  in 


1512,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon  and  Cafile,  hav- 
ing, under  frivolous  pretences,  poftefted  himfelf  of 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  all  that  Catharine,  the 
lawful  heirefs,  and  her  hufband,  John  d’ Albert,  could 
procure  to  be  reftored  to  them  was  this  little  fpot. 
They  were  alfo  poflefted  of  Bearne.  John,  their  fon, 
had  no  better  fuccefs  ; he  pofteffed  the  lame  countries, 
but  the  title  of  fovereign  was  confined  to  the  fcanty 
remnant  of  Navarre,  which  was  called  a kingdom. 
Johanna,  his  daughter,  in  1584  married  Anthony  of 
Bourbon , to  whom  fhe  brought  the  above-mentioned 
countries  as  a dowry.  Their  fon  Henry  became  king 
of  France,  and  was  the  fourth  of  that  name  : his  fon 
and  fucceftor  Louis  the  XIII.  annexed  Lower  Na- 
varre and  Bearne  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  kingdom  or  province  of  Loaner  Navarre,  fepa- 
rately  confidered,  is  bounded  on  the~north  by  Gaf- 
cony ; on  the  eaft  by  a part  of  Gafcony  and.  Bearne ; 
on  the  fouth  it  is  feparated  from  Upper  Spanifh  Na- 
varre by  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; and  on  the  weft 
borders  on  Labour d,  a di  drift  of  Gafcony;  extend- 
ing only  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  and  produces  little. 
The  inhabitants  fpeak  the  Bafque  dialeft,  which  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Bifcay.  l'he  principal  rivers 
are  fmall ; they  are  the  Nive,  which  has  its  fource 
from  the  Spanifh  mountains,  and  the  Bidoufe,  which 
has  its  fource  here  ; and  both  fall  into  the  Adour. 

In  the  whole  country  of  Lower  Navarre  there  is 
neither  abbey,  collegiate  church,  nor  convent ; the 
only  ecclefiaftical  buildings  remaining  here  being  four 
parochial  priories..  The  Reformation  fpread  here 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  king  of  Navarre  ,* 
but  in  1694  there  was,  at  leaft  in  appearance,  a ge- 
neral return  to  the  Romijb  church.  In  Bearne  are 
two  bilhoprics.  The  whole  government  is  fubjeft  to 
the  jurifuiftion  of  the  parliament  of  Pan  ; yet  both 
Lower  Navarre  and  Bearne  have  ftates  of  their  own, 
each  paying  the  king  annually  four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  lixty  livres,  (2131.  fterling)  as  an  ordi- 
nary contingent,  with  two  thoufand  more  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops.  To  the  governor  they 
allow  feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty  livres, 
and  to  the  deputy-governor  two  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

Lower  Navarre  is  divided  into  five  diftrifts,  its 
principal  town  is 

St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  or  “ St.  John  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gate,”  which  is  fituated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pafs  that  leads  through  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  Spain.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Nive,  twenty 
mile's  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Bayonne,  and  has  a citadel 
placed  on  an  eminence  that  commands  the  pafs. 

In  Lower  Navarre  are  only  three  or  four  other 
fmall  towns,  and  fome  inconfidcrable  villages. 

The  principality  of  Bearne  is  of  much  greater 
extent,  it  being  about  forty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty-fix  in  breadth  ; but  is  mountainous,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  plains,  generally  barren.  Some  of  the 

mountains 
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mountains  contain  mines  of  copper,  Iron,  and  lead, 
and  are  covered  with  pines  fit  for  mails  and  planks; 
very  little  wheat  or  rye  is  produced  in  this  country  ; 
but  great  quantities  of  maillac,  which  is  a kind  of 
Indian  corn,  and  alfo  flax  : but  the  very  rocks  are 
planted  with  vines,  and  in  fome  places  the  inhabi- 
tants make  excellent  wine. 

The  chief  cities  in  this  principality  are  Pau , (He- 
ron, and  Navarreins . 

Pau,  in  Latin  Palum , the  capital,  (lands  on  an 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Gave 
Bcrnois.  It  is  ninety-feven  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Bordeaux,  and  is  the  feat  of  a parliament  and  a baili- 
wic.  It  has  a cattle  in  which  Henry  IV.  was  born  ; 
alfo  five  convents,  two  hofpitals,  and  at  the  expulfi- 
on  of  the  Jefuits  they  had  a college  here.  It  is  a 
final!  but  pretty  town,  and  has  manufactures  of 
cloth. 

Oleron  is  a fmall  but  populous  city,  feated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Gave , which,  from  this  city,  is 
called  the  Gave  of  Oleron , ten  miles  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Pau.  It  has  a bailiwic-court,  and  is  the  fee 
of  a bifhop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhdp  of 
Auchy  and  has  a diocefe  containing  two  hundred  and 
feventy-three  parifhes,  with  a yearly  revenue  of  thir- 
teen thouiand  livres  (569I.  fterling)  out  of  which  he 
pays  fix  hundred  florins  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Its 
trade  was  formerly  much  more  confiderable  than  it  is 
at  prefent. 

Navarreins,  a town  built  by  Henry  d’  Albert, 
king  of  Navarre , and  prince  of  Bearne,  is  alio 
fituated  on  the  Gave  of  Oleron,  fixteen  miles  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Bayonne.  It  (lands  in  the  midft  of  a 
fertile  plain,  t*td  is  a fquare  city,  pretty  well  built. 
It  is  the  feat  of  a governor,  and  a king’s  lieutenant. 
It  is  furrounded  wdth  walls  ; but  is  not  very  (Irong, 
being  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills. 

SECT.  XIX. 

Of  Guienne  and  Gascony  ; their  Situation,  Extent, 
Produce , Rivers,  Hijlory,  Government,  and  princi- 
pal Cities ; particularly  Bourdeaux,  Perigord,  Agen, 
Montauban,  Auch,  and  Bayonne. 

THE  government  of  Guienne  and  Gafcony 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saintonge,  Angoumois , Li- 
mojin,  and  Auvergne  ; on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne  and 
Languedoc  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  Its  extent  from 
fouth  to  north  is  about  eighty  leagues,  and  from  eaft  to 
weft  about  ninety.  This  country  was  formerly  a part 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  and  abounds  in 
corn,  wine,  fruit,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  Its  trade  in 
wine  in  particular  is  fo  very  confiderable,  that  the 
city  of  Bourdeaux  alone  exports  annually  a hundred 
thoufand  tons.  It  alfo  produces  brandy,  prunes,  and 
many  other  commodities.  It  has  likewife  mines  of 
copper,  and  fine  quarries  of  marble  of  all  colours. 
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It  has  feveral  fprings  of  medicinal  waters,  and  its 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Garonne , which  receives  ma- 
ny fmall  dreams  ; and  the  Adour,  which  riles  in  tfie 
mountains  of  Bigorre,  and  falls  into  the  ocean. 

Charlemagne  created  his  fon  Louis  king  of  Aqui- 
taine, but  foon  after  this  kingdom  was  divided  into 
the  dutchies  of  Aquitaine  and  Gafcony,  which,  by  the 
marriage  of  William  IV.  duke  of  Aquitaine,  with 
Brifce,  heirefs  to  Gafcony , were  united,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  family  till  the  year  1 150,  when  by  the 
marriage  of  Eleanor  with  Henry  II.  king  of  England, 
this  dutchy  fell  to  that  crown,  and  during  almoft 
three  hundred  years  was  fubjeft  to  the  Englijh,  who 
were  difpoflefted  of  it  by  Charles  VII.  in  1453. 
Louis  XI.  in  1 469,  conferred  it  on  his  brother  Charles, 
who  was  the  laft  duke  of  Guienne,  it  being  on  his 
deceafe  again  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
1753,  the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine  was  revived  in 
the  perfon  of  the  Dauphin’s  fecond  fon.  In  this  go- 
vernment is  an  archbiffiop,  with  nine  fuffragans. 

Bourdeaux,  in  Latin  Burdigala,  the  capital  of 
Guienne , is  fituated  on  the  Garonne,  according  to  Dr. 
Mafkelyne’s  tables,  in  440  50’  N.  latitude,  and  in 
35'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich  ; two  hundred  and 
fixty  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Paris.  It  is  pretty 
large  and  populous,  having  a great  number  of  ftately 
lioufes  built  of  (lone  ; but  they  are  old,  and  the 
ftreets  very  narrow.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
amount  to  forty  thoufand.  The  neweft  and  hand- 
fomeft  part  of  the  city  is  the  Royal  Square,  near  the 
harbour ; in  which  (lands  a grand  magazine,  and  the 
exchange.  This  (quare  is  adorned  with  a ftatue  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  brafs.  Bourdeaux  is  a place  of  confi- 
derable traffic,  it  being  reforted  to  by  merchants 
from  mod  parts  of  Europe.  Its  haven,  which  is  very 
capacious  and  fafe,  is  called  Le  Port  de  la  Lune,  or 
the  Port  of  the  Moon,  from  its  being  in  the  form  of 
a crefcent.  The  tide  flows  into  it  very  high,  and 
carries  (hips  of  large  burden  up  to  the  quay.  This 
city  itfelf  is  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  the  two  (hort 
(ides  toward  the  fea,  and  the  larged  toward  the  river 
Garonne.  The  palace,  the  town-houfe,  the  hand- 
fome  markets,  the  public  fountains,  the  quay,  and 
the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  are  worth  the 
attention  of  a traveller;  as  is  alfo  the  caftle  call- 
ed the  Chateau  Trompette,  which  (lands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  quay,  and  commands  the  whole  har- 
bour. There  is  alfo  another  caftle,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  quay,  oiled  Le  Chateau  de  Haa,  which  is  al- 
fo very  ftrong  : in  both  thefe  fortrefles  a garrifon  is 
conftantly  kept.  There  is  alfo  a fort  called  Sti-Lcuis , 
or  St.  Croix  ; but  it  is  of  no  great  importance.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis.  XIV.  the  fortifications  of 
Bourdeaux  were  con ftru£led  by  Vauban;  but  the  rami 
parts  are  now  faid  to  be  ruinous.  At  the  mouth  o£ 
the  Garonne,  fix  leagues  below  the  city,  (lands,  on  a 
fmall  ifland,  a ftately  watch-tower,-  where  they  light 
flambeaux  every  night  for  the  dire&ion  and  fecurity 
of  fuch  veflels  as  fail  up  or  down  that  river  ; a pre- 
5 D 2 caution 
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caution  highly  necefiarv,  ira  account  of  the  many 
locks  and  ihelves  which  lie  in  it. 

1 Ins  city  is  .the  fee  <>£  an-  alnchbi fliaop,  the  Gat  of  a 
parliament,  a court  of  aids, 1 a fenefchalfifip,  a pro- 
vincial  tribunal,  an  admiralty;,  and  a treafurer’s  office. 

It  has  stlf{>  an  exchange  and  a mint.  The  archbi- 
fliop  has  nine  fitjlragans  under  him,  with  a province 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pariihes,  bcfides  about  fifty 
chapels  of  cafe.  His  revenue  is  fifty-five  thoufand 
livres  per  annum  (.2'" c-61.  fterling)  and  his  taxation  at 
the  court  of  Rowe  four  thoufand  florins.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a large  Gothic  ftnwSture,  which  contains  no- 
thing remarkable  hut  the  filver  fhrine  of  relics  on  the 
great  altar.  fl.Tae  church  ami  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans are  new  and  elegant  ftruchtres,  but  thofe  be- 
longing to  the  Cart  Indians  have  a fp  end  or  feldom  feen 
in  any  convents  of  that  Order.  In  this  city  is  like- 
wife  an  abbey  of  Benedictines,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
M-aur.  The  J eft: its  had-,  till  their  expulfion  in  1764, 

a fine  college  here.  The  univerlity  was  founded  in 
1441,  and  in  1: 7 12  the  king  erected  here  an  academy 
of  Tcfe-nces  and  polite  arts. 

1 here  are  (fill  here  feme  vifible  remains  of  Roman 
antiquities,  particularly  an  amphitheatre  built  by  the 
emperor  G.illienus,  whofe  place  it  is  called  ; only 
fome  parts  of  the  fide  walls  are  handing,  with  the  two 
prncipal  gat.es.  , ■* 

I he  trade  of  this  city  is  very  confiderable,  and  for 
its  impeoyern’ent  a kind  'of  toleration  is  granted  to  the 
A/'/g/z/Z',  Dutch*,  Danes,  Heimburgkers , and  Lubeckers, 
and  even  to  the  Fortuguefe  Jews ; but  thefe  la  ft  have 
no  fynagogue,  nor  are  any  Proteftants  indulged  in 
the  public  exercife  of  their  religious  worfhip,  only 
the  Fnglijh  ane  connived  at.,  and  have  a minifter  in  a 
lay  habit,  and  the  other  foreign  Proteftants  are  not 
prohibited  reading  a fermon  privately  to  their  families. 
The  Scots,  on  account  of  the  fervicesthey  formerly 
performed  for  the  French , have  confiderable  privileges 
allowed  them  in  this  city,  and  a gate  of  Bourdeaux 
bears  the  enfigns  of  one  of  the  name  of  Douglas  ; 
even  tothiis.day  •SpottJJj  veffels  have  peculiar  immuni- 
ties allowed  them  in  trade,  and  from  this  port  they 
generally  (hip  their  wines,.  In  this  city  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  refkled  for  fome  years,  during  which 
time  his  fen,  afterward  Richard  II.  king  of  England , 
was  born. 

Pekigueux,  the  capital  of  a very  large  diftrift 
named  Perigird,  the  fee  of  a bifhop  and  the  feat  of 
a baiiliwjc,  and  a court  of  juftice,  is  feated  on  the 
river  J/le,  in  a fine  country,  fixty-five  miles  to  the 
rorth-eaft  of  Bourdeaux  ; the  bifhop  is  fubordinate  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  and  has  a diocefe  con- 
taining four  hundred  and  fifty  parifhes.  This  city 
kas  four  convents,  one  hofpital,  and  had  a college  of 
Jduits.-  The  old  town  is  called  La  Cite  • and  the 
bcw  tow**  which  is  about  a hundred  paces  diftant, 
» named  La  Vilie. 

Ac;**,  the  capital' of  adiftrift  called  the  Agenois, 
is  pretty  large  and  well  inhabited.  It  is  feated  on  the 


ri«ver  Garonne,  fevenry.five  to  the  fouth-  ea.U  of 

Bourdeaux.  The  bifhop  (Ivies  himfelf  count  of  Age v, 
but  this  is  only  a titular  honour  ; he  is  fuffiragan  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  under  whom  he  has  a 
diocefe  of  three  hundred  and  feventy  three  pariihes, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  chapels  of  eale. 
There  are  here  a cathedral  and  a collegiate  church, 
two  pari fh  churches,  with  feveral  convents  ; and 
there  was  here  a college  of  Jefuits.  This  city  is  fine- 
ly fituated  for  trade,  but  makes  little  advantage 
of  it. 

Montauban*)  in  Latin  Mons  Atbanus , a well-built 
handfome  city,  in  the  diftriet  of  lower  hphitrcy,  is 
feated  on  the  river  Tarn,  t wenty-fevtn  miles  to  the 
north  of  Touloufe , and  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  with 
the  feat  of  a court  of  aids,  a provincial  court,  and  a 
bailiwte.  It  properly  confifts  of  three  parts,  the  Old 
and  New  Town,  with  the  town  of  Bourbon,  which 
lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  is  a luburb. 
In.  this  city  are  two  collegiate  churches,  an  academy, 
of  polite  literature,  one  ieminarv,  eight  convents, 
and  a general  hofpital ; it  had  alfo  a college  of  Jeiutts. 
Its  principal  trade  confifts  of  woollen  fluff's. 

In  1562,  the  inhabitants  became  Proteftants,  and 
fortified  the  city  in  (b  (Irong  a manner,  that  Louis 
XII l.  beiieged  it  in  1O21  without  fucccfs,  and  was 
unable  to  reduce  it  till  the  year  1629,  when  he  caufed 
its  fortifications  to  be  razed. 

Gascony,  called  by  the  French  Gasogne,  confti- 
tutes  the  fouth  part  of  the  government  of  Guienne, 
and  includes  the  country  lying  between  the  Garonne , 
the  ocean,  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  Gajcones  and  Vafcoues , by  the  mo- 
derns called  Bufques  or  Vafques , a people  who  lived  on 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains  in  Spain , and  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  fixth  century  fettled  on  the  north-fideor 
thole  mountains,  where  they  defended  themfelves 
againft  the  Franks  ; but  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fub- 
mit.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guienne  ; on  the 
weft  by  Languedoc  and  the  county  of  Foix ; on  the 
fouth  by  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  leparate  it 
from  Spain  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  fea  of  Gafcony , 
or  bay  of  Bifcay.  The  inhabitants  are  laid  to  have 
quick  parts,  but  are  fo  addicled  to  boafting,  that 
from  them  the  term  gafeonade  is  become  proverbial 
for  bragging  (lories.  The  country  is  not  very  fertile, 
it  producing  little  corn,  though  it  has  great  plenty 
of  fruit,  and  the  mountains  afford  timber  lit  for  build- 
ing fliips.  The  principal  places  in  this  province  are 
the  following : 

AucH,  the  ancient  FJufaberris , and  afterward  Au- 
gusta, is  the  capital  of  the  diftriftof  Armagnac,  and 
of  all  Gafcony, . It  (lands  on  the  lide  and  top  of  a hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Gers , thirty-ieven 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Touloufe , and  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town,  between  which  there  is  a 
communication  by  means  of  two  hundred  done  fteps. 
This  place  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  has  an 
intendency,  a treafurer’s  office,  a bailiwic,  a pro- 
vincial 
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vincial  anil  royal  court.  The  lordfhip  of  this  city  is 
divided  between  the  arehbifhop  and  the  count  of  Ar- 
magndc.  The  dioccfe  confifts  of  three  hundred  and 
leventy-tsvo  parifh  churches,  and  two  hundred  and 
feventy-feven  chapels  of  er.fe,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
archbiihop  is  ninety  thoufand  livres  (3937!.  fterling) 
out  of  which  he  pays  to  the  court  of  Rome  ten  thou- 
sand florins.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  mod  mag- 
nificent in  the  kingdom  ; the  chapter  is  compofed  of 
fifteen  dignitaries,  and  twenty-five  canons ; and 
among  the  latter  there  are  five  which  are  only  hono- 
rary. The  king  himfelf  is  the  firft  of  them,  as  count 
of  Armagnac  ; the  four  others  are  the  barons  o { Moti- 
tefquivu,  Also  taut,  Pardiiillau,  and  U IJIe. 

Bayonne,  in  Latin  I.apui  dam,  the  capital  of  the 
diftrict  of  Lt. board,  is  feated,  according  to  Dr.  Maf- 
kelyne’s  tables,  in  430  29'  N.  lat.  and  i°  30  W.  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  at  the  junction  of  the  Adour 
and  Nive,  near  the  mouth  of  the  former  ; and  a little 
below  the  city  they  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  bay 
of  Bifcay.  It  is  of  pretty  confiderable  extent,  and  is 
the  fee  of  a biihop  : it  lias  alfo  a bailiwic  court,  an 
admiralty,  and  a mint.  The  name  of  Bayonne  is  com- 
pounded of  two  Bafque  words  Bara  and  Ona,  fignify- 
ing  a good  harbour,  and  it  well  deferves  that  title ; 
it  is  accordingly  much  frequented,  though  the  fhal- 
Iows  render  the  entrance  to  it  fomewhat  difficult. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  France  that  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  lituated  on  two  rivers,  into  which  the 
tide  Hows;  the  Nive  runs  through  it,  and  the  Adour 
dole  bv  its  walls;  foon  after  which  they  unite,  and 
divide  the  city  into  three  parts  ; that  called  the  Great 
"Tool’/!,  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  Nive  ; the  Little  Toouu 
is  between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour;  the  fuburb  of  St. 
lifprit,  in  which  great  numbers  of  Jews  refide,  lies 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  The  two  firft  parts, 
befides  their  other  works,  have  each  a finall  fort ; the 
fuburb  has  good  fortifications,  and  a regular  fquare 
■citadel,  which  Handing  on  an  eminence,  commands 
the  three  feveral  parts  of  the  city,  the  harbour  and 
the  adjacent  country.  Molt  of  thefe  works  were  re- 
paired and  improved  by  Vauban,  for  though  the  city 
is  not  very  large,  it  is  of  the  utmoll  importance,  from 
its  being  one  of  the  keys  to  trance  by  the  fide  of  Spain. 

Befides  its  cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  the 
fuburb  has  another  collegiate  church  ; in  this  city  are 
likewife  five  convents,  and  one  college.  But  neither 
the  cathedral  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
nor  any  of  the  other  public  or  private  buildings,  have 
any  thing  remarkable. 

SECT.  XX. 

Of  ^Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  and  Rivers  of  the 

Government  of  Auvergne,  with  an  Account  of  its 

principal  Cities. 

THE  government  of  Auvergne,  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Averni,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bourbonnois ; on  the  eaft  by 


Forez,  a large  cl il trice  in  the  government  of  Lionmir ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Guienne  and  the  Cevennes ; and  on 
the  weft  by  Limofin , the  di drift  of  Jhecrcy  in  Guienne , 
and  La  Marche ; and  is  about  a hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  feventy-five  in  breadth. 

Lower  Auvergne  is  a very  pleafant  fertile  coun- 
try, abounding  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  forage,  and 
hemp  ; it  far  excels  Upper  Auvergne,  which  is  coldr 
and  full  of  mountains,  that  are  covered  with  fnow 
feven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  though  its  paftures 
are  excellent,  and  the  inhabitants  deal  largely  in  cat- 
tle. The  lunation  of  the  mountains  occafions  the 
winds  to  blow  in  fuch  eddies,  that  no  windmills 
fucceed  here. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Allier,  which  riles  in 
the  Gevaudan,  and  falls  into  the  Loire  ; the  Dordogne , 
which  fprings  from  Mont  d'Or,  the  higheft  mountain 
in  the  country  ; the  Allagnon , which  riles  in  Mount 
Cantal,  and  after  a rapid  courfe  falls  into  the  river 
Allier. 

The  higheft  mountains  in  this  country  are  Le  Pm 
de  Dome,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  is  eight 
hundred  and  ten  fathoms  ; the  Cantal  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-four  ; and  Mont  d'Or  one  hundred  and 
thirty  : the  two  latter  are  no  lefs  famous  for  the  cu- 
rious plants  that  grow  on  them.  At  Pqntgibaud  is  a 
filver  mine,  but  the  produce  not  anfivering  the  ex- 
pence,  the  working  of  it  has  been  difeontinued  ; how- 
ever, the  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Brfuc 
are  very  profitable. 

Befides  the  corn,  wine,  cattle,  cheefe,  coals,  and 
other  produffs  of  the  earth,  many  manufactures  are 
carried  on  in  this  country,  particularly  filks,  fluffs, 
cloths,  very  beautiful  laces,  and  paper  which  is  efteem- 
ed  the  bell  in  all  liurepe.  Every  year  fome  thoufands 
of  labourers  go  from  hence  to  get  in  the  harveft  in 
Spain,  and  return  with  the  beft  part  of  their  earnings. 

The  whole  country  is  fubjeft  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  but  is  governed  by  different  laws  ; Lower  Au- 
vergne having  a particular  code  of  its  own,  while  111 
Upper  Auvergne  the  civil  law  takes  place.  This 
country  is  divided  into  five  large  diftri&s,  and  two 
bailiwics.  Under  its  governor  are  two  lieutenant-ge- 
nerals, and  two  fub-governors. 

St.  Flour,  the  capital  of  Upper  Auvergne,  ffands 
on  a mountain  of  difficult  accefs.  It  is  the  fee  of  a 
biihop  whofe  dioeefe  con  lifts  of  two  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  parifhes.  Befides  its  cathedral,  it  has  a colle- 
giate church,  and  had  a college  of  Jefuits.  The  in-  - 
habitants  carry  on  a good  trade  in  grain,  this  city  De- 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  general  magazine  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  produces  much  rye.  Its 
cloth,  carpets,  and  knives,  are  alfo  greatly  efteemed. 

Aurillac,  a town  which  difputes  the  title  and 
rank  of  capital  with  St.  Flour,  is  feated  in  a valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Jordane, two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Paris,  and  thirty  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  St.  Flour.  It  is  pretty  well  built  and  populous  ; 
it  alfo  confers  the  title  of  count.  Here  is  a diftriift 
and  bailiwic  court  ; it  has  liktwife  a caftle  feated  on 
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a high  rock,  and  a collegiate  church,  which  is  pro- 
perly a fecularized  abbey,  the  abbot  of  which  is  lord 
of  the  town,  and  holds  immediately  of  the  pope. — 
Here  is  alfo  an  abbey,  and  four  convents.  The  Je- 
fuits  had  a college  here.  In  this  town  are  manufac- 
tures of  tapeftry  and  lace. 

Clermont,  the  ancient  Augustonemetum,  after- 
ward Auvergne,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country, 
llands  on  a lmall  eminence  in  Lower  Auvergne,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Artier  and  Bednt.  Its  ftreets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houles  are  dark.  It  contains  a tax- 
chamber,  a bdiiwtc,  and  a county-court,  &c.  This 
was  formerly  the  principal  place  belonging  to  the 
counts  of  Auvergne,  who  therefore  ftyled  themfelves 
counts  of  Clermont.  The  biiliop  is  firft  fufFragan  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Bourges  ; he  is  alfo  lord  of  the 
firnll  towns  of  Billon  and  Croupieres,  and  enjoys  a dio- 
eeie  of  eight  hundred  parifhes,  with  a revenue  of  fif- 
teen thoui'and  livres,  (65 61.  fterling)  out  of  which  he 
is  taxed  at  the  court  of  Rome  four  thoui’and  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  florins.  Befides  its  cathedral  it  has 
three  collegiate  churches,  and  three  abbies  •,  in  that 
of  St.  Allier  the  bodies  of  feveral  faints  are  laid  to  be 
depofited.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Vmerand,  and  in  that 
of  St.  Andre',  are  the  tombs  of  the  old  counts  of 
Clermont,  and  the  dauphines  of  Auvergne.  It  has 
likewife  many  convents,  and  had  a college  of  Jefuits. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  are  wells,  where 
any  fubftance  laid  in  them  foon  contracts  a ftony  cruft. 
The  mofl  remarkable  of  thefe  is  that  in  the  fuburb 
of  St.  Allier,  which  has  formed  a famous  ftone  bridge 
mentioned  by  many  hiftorians.  This  bridge  is  a folid 
rock,  compofed  of  feveral  ftrata  formed  during  the 
courfe  of  many  years,  by  the  running  of  the  petrify- 
ing waters  of  this  fpring.  It  has  no  cavity  or  arches, 
till  after  above  fixty  paces  in  length,  where  the  rivu- 
let of  Tiretaine  forces  its  way  through.  This  petrify- 
ing fpring,  which  falls  on  a much  higher  ground 
than  the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  gradually  leaves  behind 
it  fome  bpideous  matter,  and  in  procefs  of  time  has 
thus  formed  an  arch,  through  which  the  Tiretaine  has 
a free  paflage.  The  neceiTity  which  this  petrifying 
matter  feemed  to  be  under  of  forming  itfelf  into  an 
arch,  could  continue  no  longer  than  the  breadth  of 
the  rivulet,  after  which  the  water  of  the  fpring  ran 
regularly  under  it,  and  there  formed  a new  petrifac- 
tion refembling  a pillar.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts,  in  order  to  lengthen  this  wonderful  bridge, 
have  diverted  the  brook  out  of  its  old  channel,  and 
made  it  pals  clofe  by  the  pillar,  by  which  means  they 
caufed  the  fpring  to  form  a fecond  arch,  and  thus 
they  might  have  produced  as  many  arches  and  pillars 
as  they  pleafed  ; but  the  great  refort  of  people  to  fee 
this  natural  curiofity  becoming  troublefome  to  the 
Benedictines  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Allier,  within  whole 
jurifdiftion  the  fpring  lies,  in  order  to  ltffen  its  pe- 
trifying virtue,  they  divided  the  ftream  into  feveral 
branches,  which  has  fo  well  anfwered  their  intent, 
that  at  prefent  it  only  covers  with  a thin  cruft  thofe 
bodies  on  which  it  falls  perpendicularly.  But  in 


thofe  over  which  it  runs  in  its  ordinary  courfe,  no 
traces  of  its  petrifying  qualities  are  any  longer  per- 
ceivable. It  is  the  only  water  ufed  for  drinking  in 
this  fuburb,  and  no  bad  effect  is  felt  from  it. 

SECT.  XXI. 

Of  the  two  Governments  c/Limosin,  and  La  Marche; 
their  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Produce,  Rivers, 
and  principal  Towns. 

L I M OS  I N,  or  Limousin,  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Lemovices,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Auvergne ; on  the  fouth  by  Guienne ; on  the 
weft  by  Perigord,  in  Guienne,  and  Angoumois  ; and  on 
the  north  by  La  Marche  and  Poitou.  Its  extent  from 
north  to  fouth  is  about  twenty-five  French  leagues, 
and  from  eaft  to  weft  fomewhat  lefs. 

Upper  Limoftn  is  very  mountainous,  and  confe- 
qnently  cold,  but  Lower  Limojin  is  more  temperate. 
The  former  produces  little  wine,  and  that  too  very 
indifferent,  but  that  of  Lower  Limojin  is  extremely 
good.  It  produces  fuch  numbers  of  cheftnut-trees, 
that  the  inhabitants  derive  their  principal  fubftftence 
from  them.  The  grain  which  grows  here  is  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  Turkijh  corn.  They  have  alfo  mines  of  cop- 
per, tin,  iron,  and  lead,  and  in  this  country  are  fome 
iron  works. 

Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Vienne,  the  fource  of  which 
lies  in  the  borders  of  Lower  Limoftn  and  La  Marche  ; 
the  Vezere,  which  rifes  in  the  fame  country  ; the 
Coureze,  which  falls  into  the  Vezere ; and  the  Dor- 
dogne, which  divides  Limoftn  from  Auvergne , and  the 
diilridf  of  Sjheercy  in  Guienne. 

The  country  is  fubjetft  to  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  befides  its  governor,  has  one  lieutenant- 
general,  and  two  fub-governors.  The  principal 
places  it  contains  are 

Limoges,  in  Latin  Lemovia,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  which  is  fituated  on  the  river  Vienne , partly 
on  a hill  and  partly  in  a valley,  thirty  leagues  to  the 
weft  of  Clermont.  The  town  is  about  a league  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  but  ill-built,  the  houfes  being 
generally  of  wood,  fmall,  and  dark  ; but  the  cathe- 
dral is  a magnificent  ftruHure  ; befides  which  it  has  a 
collegiate  church,  three  abbies,  one  convent,  and  a 
college  and  feminary,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Jefuits.  It  contains  a baiiiwic,  a county  and  royal 
court,  with  other  public  offices,  and  alfo  a mint. — 
Its  biftiop  is  fufFragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourges , 
and  his  diocefe,  which  extends  over  Upper  and  part 
of  Lower  Limojin , La  Marche,  and  a part  alfo  of  An- 
gotimois,  contains  nine  hundred  parifhes ; and  his  re- 
venue amounts  to  twenty  thoufand  livres,  ( 8 7 5 1.  fter- 
ling) out  of  which  he  pays  fixteen  hundred  florins  to 
the  court  of  Rome. 

Tuli.e,  properly  Tuelle,  is  a town  fituated  in 
Lower  Limoftn , near  the  confluence  of  the  little  rivers 
Coureze  and  Solane,  fifteen  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Li- 
moges, and  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference.  It 
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contains  about  twelve  hundred  houfes  and  five  thou- 
fand  people.  Its  billiop,  who  is  lord  and  vifcount  of 
the  town,  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourges , 
and  his  diocefe,  which  confifts  of  feventy  parifhes, 
brings  him  in  a revenue  of  twelve  thoufand  livres, 
(near  5 2 5 1 llerling)  out  of  which  he  pays  to  the  fee 
of  Rome  fourteen  hundred  florins.  It  has  fix  con- 
vents, and  had  a college  of  Jefuits. 

Brize  la  Gaili.arde  is  feated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Coureze  and  Vezere , feventeen  leagues  to  the 
fouth  of  Limoges , and  five  to  the  weft  of  Tulle,  in  a 
val'ey  environed  with  little  hills,  planted  with  vines 
and  cheftnut  trees ; the  fituation  being  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  the  only  fine  town  in  the  province  : 
the  houfes  are  elegantly  built,  and  the  walks  about  it 
are  extremely  pleafant.  In  this  little  town  are  found 
all  the  pleafures  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  contains 
about  a thoufand  houfes  and  five  thoufand  perfons. 

The  government  of  La  Marche  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Berry  ; on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne  ; on  the 
fouth  by  Limoftn  ; and  on  the  welt  by  Poitou  ■ it  be- 
ing about  twenty-two  Breach  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  eight  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft. 

It  isr  like  Limoftn , divided  into  Upper  and  Lower , 
and  the  foil  and  climate  in  both  are  the  llune.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Vienne , the  Great  and  Little 
Greufe,  which  difeharge  themfelv.es  into  the  Vienne  ; 
the  Cher,  and  the  Gartempe , the  latter  of  which  falls 
into  the  Cveufe.  The  upper  parts  of  the  diftrift  are 
pretty  fruitful  in  corn. 

Gufret,  the  capital  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Marche,  is  feated  on  the  river  Gartempe,  ten  leagues 
to  the  north-eaft  of  Limoges  : in  this  place  the  courts 
of  juliice  are  held  ; but  it  has  only  one  parifh  church, 
one  college,  one  priory,  two  convents,  and  an  hoi'pi- 
tal.  1 he  other  places  in  this  government  are  equally 
inconfiderable. 

SECT.  XXII. 

Of  the  Government  of  S A 1 N'TONGE  and  Angoumois; 
their  Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Rivers,  and  prin- 
cipal Cities. 

SAINTON  C»E  is  bounded  by  Poitou  and 
Jlunis  on  the  north  ; by  Angoumois  and  Perigord  on 
the  eaft  ; by  Guienne  and  the  river  Gironde  on  the 
fouth  ; and  by  the  Buy  of  Bifray  on  the  weft  ; extend- 
ing twenty  five  leagues  in  length,  and  twelve  in 
breadth.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Santo/ii,  its 
ancient  inhabitants. 

The  country  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  ; and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  fituated  near  the 
fe?,  make  great  quantities  of  excellent  fait.  Its  horfes 
are  alfo  much  efteemed.  In  it  are  fome  mineral  fprings. 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Charente,  which  abounds  in 
filh  ; itrtfes  new  Charennac,  and  runs  into  the  lea  ; 
and  the  Butonne , which  rifes  in  Poitou,  and  falls  into 
the  Charente. 

This  country  is  divided  by  the  Charente  into  the 


fouth,  or  Upper  Saintonge ; and  into  the  north  part, 
or  Lower  Saintonge.  It  is  fubjefl  to  the  parliament  of 
Bourdeaux,  a few  parifhes  excepted,  which  are  within 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  Angoumois.  The  governor-general 
is  alfo  deputy -governor  of  this  country.  The  princi- 
pal places  in  Upper  Saintonge  are 

Sajntes,  the  capital,  which  is  feated  on  the  Gha- 
rente , fifty-eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Bourdeaux , 
and  twenty  to  the  eaft  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  It  is  a 
little  ill-built  city;  but  contains  a provincial  and  a 
bailiwic  court,  with  other  public  offices,  and  is  the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan.  to  the  archbiihop  of  Bcur- 
deaux.  His  diocefe  contains  five  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  parifhes  and  chapels,  and  his  revenue  amounts 
to  twenty  thoufand  livres,  (875I.  fterling)  out  of 
which  his  Roman  tax  is  two  thoufand  florins.  The 
ftreets  are  narrow  and  mean,  but  in  the  fuburbs  is  an 
abbey,  and  the  Jefuits  had  a college  here.  Some  an- 
cient ruins  difeover  its  antiquity ; as,  a triumphal 
arch  fuppofed  to  be  ereCled  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  feveral  aquedudts, 
and  another  triumphal  arch. 

Pons,  a handfome  town,  ftands  high  on  the  little 
river  Seigne,  over  which  it  has  feveral  bridges,  whence 
it  probably  received  its  name.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower,  and  contains  three  parifh-churches, 
three  convents,  three  alms-houfes,  and  a commandery 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

St.  John  d’Angeli,  in  Latin  Angeliacum , ftnnds 
on  the  river  Butonne,  five  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of’ 
Sedates,  and  has  a royal  court  ofjtiftice.  While  this 
place  continued  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Proteftants, 
it  was  populous  and  well  fortified  ; but  being-'reduced 
in  162  1 by  Louis  XIII.  the  fortifications  were  razed, 
and  the  city  deprived  of  its  privileges.  It  has  an  ab- 
bey and  three  convents.  Its  brandy  is  much  efteem- 
ed, and  the  inhabitants  alfo  make  woollen  fluffs. 

Angoumois  is  bounded  by  Poitou  on  the  north,  by 
Limof  n on  the  eaft,  by  Perigord  on  the- fouth,  and  bv 
Saintonge  on  the  weft  ; it  being  between  fifteen  and  > 
fixteen  French  leagues  in  length,  and  about  fixteen  in 
breadth. 

The  country  is  full  of  little  hills,  and  has  none  of 
any  confiderable  fize.  It  produces  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, Spanifh  corn,  oats,  faffron,  wine,  and  fruit:  it  • 
alfo  yields  fome  excellent  mines  of  iron,  and  is  parti- 
cularly  famous  for  manufacturing  paper.  Its  princi-  - 
pal  rivers  are  the  Charente  and  Louvre , the  latter  of - 
which  riles  here,  and  runs  into  the  former; 

This  country  is  fubjeCt  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 

and  contains  a bailiwic,  and  territorial  jurifdiCtion. 

In  it  are  the  following  places  : 

Angoulesmf,  the  capital  of  Angoumois , is  feated  on  • 
the  top  of  a hill  lurrounded  with  rocks,  at  the  foot  of 
v\  hich  runs  the  river  Charente,  thirty  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  Sainles.  According  to  Dr.  Mafke- 
lvne’s  tables  it  ftands  in  45°  39'  N.  latitude,  and  in 
o°  34  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  confers  the 
title  of  duke,  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  has  affiailiwic, 
a county  and  a foreft  court,  an  office  of  the  five 
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jurat  farms,  &rc.  and  is  faid  to  conta’n  eight  thou  Pan  cl 
perfous.  Its  bifhop  is  fufiragan  to  the  arclvbifhop  of 
Pur  dews:,  and  has  a diocefe  of  two  hundred  parifhes, 
with  a revenue  of  twenty  thoufand  livres,  f 8 7 ; 1 . 
fieriing,)  aut  of  which  he  is  taxed  by  the  court  of 
Rome  a thouland  florins.  Here  are  twelve  pariflt 
churches,  add  the  abbey  of  St.  Cibard,  in  which  lie 
buried  the  counts  of  Angoumbis  together  wkh  ten 
c invents,  a college  which'  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jefuits,  and  a general  hofpital. 

Coignac,  or  Cognac,  the  lecond  town  of  the 
country,  (lands  feven  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  An- 
goide/nie , in  a moll  delightful  tituation  on  the  Charente. 
It  has  a caddie,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  born,  and 
three  convents.;  but  it  is  better  known  to  us  by  its 
exeefleut  wine  and  brandy. 

SEC  T.  XXIII. 

Of  thetnvo  Governments  of  N lvf.Rnois  anil  13oi:r?.on- 

nois  ; their  Situation , Extent , Rivers , Produce, 

Government,  and  principal  Towns. 

Til  E Government  of  Nivf.rno  is  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bu. gundy,  and  the  Gatimis ; on  the 
eaft  by  Burgundy,  on  the  fouth  by  Bourbonnois,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Beni.  Its  figure  is  nearly  circular,  and 
it  is  about  twenty  leagues  over  either  way. 

It  produces  corn,  wine,  and  fruit ; except  in  the 
difn  ict  of  Morvnnt,  which  is  a mountainous  country, 
that  produces  fcarce  corn  enough  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  large  woods,  fome  pit-coal, 
and  mines  of  iron.  Among  the  many  rivers  which 
water  Nivemois,  three  of  them  are  navigable  ; thefe 
are  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  and  the  Tonne.  The  other 
ftreams  ferve  to  render  the  country  fruitful  and 
pleafant  : there  are  here  alfo  fome  mineral  fprings. 

This  country  is  fubjedt  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  has  its  own  particular  laws,  unlcfs  the  very  recent 
reftriCtions  on  the  authority  of  the  French  parliaments 
in  general,  fhould  have  introduced  an  innovation  in 
this  particular.  Over  it  is  a governor,  <a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  a deputy-governor.  Tt  is  divided  into 
eight  difiricts,  the  principal  places  in  which  are  the 
following. 

Nevers,  the  ancient  Noviodttntim,  and  afterward 
Nivernum,  is  fituated  in  the  diftridt  called  l.e  Vaux 
de  Nevcrs,  (or  the  vale  of  Nevers  ) and  is  t lie  capital 
of  the  country.  Jt  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  little  river  Nievre,  thirty  leagues  on  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Orleans.  It  has  a handiome  ft  one 
bridge  of  twenty  arches  ; but  the  ftreets  are  narrow 
and  the  ground  uneven.  1 he  cathedral  dedicated  to 
•St.  Cyr,  is  a fine  ftructure  ; befides  which  there  are 
eleven  pariftt*churches,  two  abbeys,  feveral  convents, 
an,d  the  Jefuits  had  here  a college.  It  is  computed 
that  the  inhabitants  amount  to  about  eight  thoufand. 
Among  the  other  buildings  is  an  old  caftle,  which 
fronts  jt  -largo  fquare,  that  confifts  of  handiome 
Jioules  uniformly  built.  There  are  here  a foreft  and 


bailiwic  court,  with  a fait  office.  The  bifhop  is  fuf- 
fragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  and  his  cliocele  con- 
fifts of  two  hundred  and  feventy  one  pari  (lies.  His 
revenue  amounts  to  twenty  thoufand  livres,  (875I. 
lteriing,  j and  he  pays  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  florins 
to  the  lee  of  Rome.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its 
porcelain  and  glafs-houfes,  and  for  its  works  in  ena- 
mel. Fhe  inhabitants  alfo  carry  on  a great  trade  in 
corn,  hemp,  wood,  pit-coal,  iron  and  tin-wares.  The 
fields  about  the  town  are  extremely  pleafant,  particu- 
larly the  public  walks  in  t lie  adjoining  park. 

Clamecy.  a town  leafed  in  a di Uriel  called  Le  Vaux 
de  Tame,  and  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  is 
here  joined  by  the  Bouvron,  and  rendered  navigable. 
In  it  is  a caltellany,  and  a falt-oflice.  Pantenor , 
one  of  its  fuburbs,  (lands  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Tonne,  and  in  the  year  1 • 80  was  the  relidence  of  the 
biliiop  of  Bethlehem,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  Palejline.  The  bifhop  of  the  city,  who  flill 
liyles  himlelf  bifhop  of  Bethlehem,  is  created  by  the 
count  de  Nevers,  and  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  the 
other  B ench  bifhops,  though  his  revenue  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a thoufand  livres,  (44I.  llerling,)  and 
this  town  is  his  whole  diocefe. 

The  government  of  Bourbonnois  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nivemois  and  Berri,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
dutchv  of  Burgundy,  on  the  fouth  by  Auvergne,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Upper  Marche.  It  is  about  thirty 
French  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  ‘ 

It  is  fertile,  particularly  in  corn,  fruit,  and  forage: 
it  alfo  produces  good  wine,  though  not  in  a fufficient 
quantity  for  exportation.  It  has  likewile  a few  coal- 
pits, and  a great  number  of  mineral  fprings  and  warm 
baths.  Its  rivers  are  the  Loire,  and  Allier,  and  the 
Cher.  The  admirable  Sterne  calls  the  Bourbonnois, 
“ the  fweeteft  part  of  France,"  and  lpeaks  in  raptures 
of  travelling  through  it,  “ in  the  hey-day  of  the  vin- 
tage ; when  nature  is  pouring  her  abundance  into 
every  one’s  lap.  A journey,  through  each  ftep  of 
which  nutfic  beats  time  to  labour,  and  all  her  children 
are  rejoicing  as  they  carry  in  their  clutters. ” Senti- 
mental Journey. 

This  country  is  fubjedt  to  the  parliament  of  Paris , 
tho’  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  it  belongs,  has 
the  nomination  of  all  civil  officers,  yet  their  proper 
mailer  is  the  king.  Befides  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-general,  here  are  alio  two  fub-governors  ; 
and  in  the  whole  country  are  twenty-two  ffnall  towjis  j 
the  principal  of  which  are 

fvlouLi.NS,  in  Latin  Molina,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, (bated  on  the  Allier,  in  a pleafant  fertile  plain, 
almoft  in  the  middle  of  France , thirty  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Nevers,  and  fifty-five  to  the  north  of  Cler- 
mont. It  is  well  built,  and  is  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able places  in  the  kingdom.  It  contains  an  intendency, 
n chamber  of  domains,  a caftellany,  and  feveral  courts. 
It  has  likewile  a collegiate  church,  five  convents,  an 
hofpital,  and  a college,  which  lately  belonged  to  the 
Jefuits.  Here  the  author  above  quoted,  lays  the 
fcene  of  his  moll  interefting  and  pathetic  (lory  of 
Maria.  See  Sentimental  Journey. 
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Bourbon  V Archumband , A final  1 town  fifteen  miles 
to  the  weft  of  Moulins , is  famous  for  its  hot  baths, 
and  cold  mineral  fpHngs. 

SECT.  XXIV. 

Of  the  Governments  of  B.erri  nnd  TouraiKF.  ; their 
Situation , Extent,  Produce , Rivers]  Government,  and 
principal  Towns. 

.d  rlJifOl  tili  f/o  , rvviS.  io  jifcq  ;„ne  vVwvNi 

THE  country-  of  Berri  is  bounded  dri  the 
north  by  the  Orleanois,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Nivemois, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Bourbonriois  and  La  Marche.,  -arid 
on  the  weft  by  La  Marche  and  Tburaine.  Its  dxt^nt 
from  eaft  to  weft  is  between  twenty-feven  a fid  twenty- 
eight  French  leagues,  and  from  north  tdi  fouth  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-fix. 

The  air  here  is  temperate,  and  the  foil'  prbdueds 
wheat,  rye,  and  wine;  the  latter,  in  fome  places,  is 
equal  to  that  of  Burgundy.  It  grows  a confiderable 
quantity  of  hemp  and  flax.  In  one  place  in  this 
country  is  found  oker,  which  is  feldom  met  with 
in  France. 

The  principal  rivers  fteteare  the  Pitre,  the  Creufe, 
and  the  Cher  ; the  Large  and  I.ejf.-r'Fcndrc^  the  Nerre, 
and  the  Indie.  In  this  country  is  alfo  the  lake  of 
Villiers,  which  is  between  feven  and  eight"  "leagues 
in  circuit.  ' : ■'-■'n-rutcn  yu  li 

Bilr-ri  is  under  the  iurifdiflion  of  rite  p&fli&hient 
of  Paris,  and  is  governed  by'its  own  laws.-  Subordi- 
nate to  the  governor  are  one  lieut^nam-qtHidfM’arid 
two  fub-governors.  It  ' re  divided  into  Upper’ {iuc\ 
.Lower  Berri,  the  principal  places'  in  v/hich  ate  fWs 
following  : 

Bourges,  the  capital  of  Upper  Beni,  and  of  the 
whole  country,  is  fituated  on  a hill  between  the-  river 
Evre  and  Orrdn,  to  the  banks' of  which  it  gradually 
del’cehds,  thirty* five  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Paris,  and 
feventeen  alm'oft  ibuth-eaftcff ' Or  lean  sC  Thefe  two 
rivers  encompafs  it  on  every  fide  except  on  fh&t  ftext 
the  gate  of  Bourbonnoux.  It  is  a large  fpaciousftity, 
containing  a cathedral,  four  eolfepiate  churches,  be- 
flues  two  annexed  to'  the  ‘fennTOry,  frruthibb'iesj’ and 
fixteen  parifli-churches,  with  a 'beautiful  'and  large 
college,  which  formerlyffielonged  td  the  Jefuitsffi1  Yoii 
meet  Irere  with  many1  ecddlaftrcs,  'gentleMen,-7  fe*nd 
fcholars  ; and  it  is  computed  that  ’ there  arfi  nY  flfii 
city  fifteen  thoufand  fouls  ;',  but  not1  rha’iiymf  theiti 
are  tradefmen  ; the  place  having  no  other  trade  than 
what  is  rtecefiaryfor  the  firbfiftende  Bf<th£'inha'biraht,s: 
It  is  the  fee  of  an  nrchbiftiopj  and  hd^hiV  iflf^nd¥ndy\ 
a fait  office,  an  indepehdent  roVal  tMliunal,  fftJMeve- 
ral  other  offices' aud  coiifts./  ’’I' fie1  cUhf£dh?/,dv IfiicH 1 ft 
dedicated  to  St/ Stephen,  1^  d!  fine1  'Ibtulfffir'dj 

Handing  on  the  higheft  4baft  ofphe'  citV,:'7thtf  afcli* 
bifhop,  who  is  ftyled  patriarch  n6f  Apfr* 

taine , has  five  fuftragans,  with  a diocefe  of  nine 
hundred  parifhes,  and  a revenue  of  thirty  thoufand 
livres,  (1313I.  fterling,)  out  of  which  he  pays  four 
thoufand  and  thirty-three  florins  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
The  palace  built  bv  prince  John  of  France , duke 
Vol.  II. 


?‘of  Berri,  is  a magnificent  edifice,  irj  one  part  of  which, 
called.the  kihg’s  apartment,  the  governor  rdides,  £3i<i 
/the  'othik  ferves  for  thb  courts’ nEjuftlce  ; the  greiat 
•ffiklhln 'the fitter,  which  has  no  pillars  to  fuppert  it./ris 
eftccmed  one-  of  the  fineft  and  largeft  rooms  in  the 
ckirfgdomf  The  'town-hod  fe  erected  hr  jaqncs  Coeur, 
oft  one  of  the  ‘moft  elfc'gt; rft  buildings  ever  erected  by  a 
private  nvart,  'and  was  purchafed  bvfthe  great  Colbert, 
abdut  /U'4V  t.ftydjivvha  gaW  it  tti.thc  corporation 
-of  this.  tity.rnfplie’fq  &x€wS'!-Bourbi». tis  the  largeftiin 
('Bwfgeip Sind  here  anciently  ftbod  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre. The  public  walks  and  the  malls  are  much 
•bdmrred/ and;  thet  great  number  of  religipus  holufes 
.are  anotlvor dccnfideCahlr-  ornament  to  the  city.  The 
-ftfiivifrfity  of  • Ban sgep : was rdther  founded  or  revived 
-in'  Vhd  Vfear  1 qoqpadd  cOfififts  of  four  faculties. 
r-  b Jubns'-XDtefar  tdbk  zBciimvs>by  ftorm  .;  and  the  in- 
^habifahWriiat’frtgf  eoier-oifed  nfbune'  cruelties  on.  the 
- Roman' { bldiv-rs  that  had -fai'le'n  into  tlxelr .hands,  he 
ighifted  bis  revenge  hv  deftrdying  nearforty  thoufand 
-of'the: natives. '.-In  thb 'fifteenth  century  Charles'  VII. 
maddth'ls  t!*ie  place  of  his  reltdence,  while  t he; Enghjh 
werfe'nVaftiftUof  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ; 
-on  whfch 'dtcafioWthe  ■Eu'gUjh  called  him,  by  the  way 
^Ofiderifmh/king-of  Bern. 

1 'Issot'inrNy  ifi  ‘Latin  Etecli&atncm,  a large  town,  the 
-fecefnd  in  rank  ih  tli’e  iprdviiice,  fiands  in  a beautiful 
rplAifif/ fdventepn  miles  'to  the.  fouth-weft  of  Bourges, 
;ahd-  rsftb£  principal  plkce  in '■I:ower^Berri.  It  contains 
‘{rifaltriateef  A rnttnor-cdurt,  and  other  public  courts 
tWd  offifces.  1 efis  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Tdwrt,-  add  has  ft'  Caftle,  which  commands  the  place  ; 
?-k  has  ^lfo  oih'e;^bbev,  tWd  collegiate,  and  four:parifti- 
churdies,  five  convents,  and  two  hofpitals- 

The  province  of  Touraine>  which  derives  its 
-natnd  froin  the  itretfycO  t^’hounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Maine , dd  the  eaft  by  the  Orleanois,  on  the 
fofi'tlY  by • Bir\+i ‘ »ndj hnd’  bn  the  weft  by  Anjou. 
,¥tsJ^re.ttfeftl^tfetit!Tirdi'h'Je:lft  to  weft  is  twenty- two 
French  leagirts;  and  frdm  north  to  fouth  twenty-four. 

' nrT  heriiib  is  temperate,  and  the' country  fo  detiglit- 
'fnl-that  it  is  Called  the  garden  of  France  ; but  it  is  not 
dtjelf  wlib'r^hiHke.1  sTfoe  trafl  "Called  die  Earennes, 
“'\iHrilbS  lteVhldng  l\\crLsoire^ has  a fandy  foil,  that  pro- 
duced rye,  I^rhy/hvilfet,  garden-pJams,  and  an. herb 
Which  niife^  aj;  gbod  yelldw^1  dyet  - That^  called  the 
Vefi-oh  ' W richer',  yields’  ’ ddrfi,  rwine,  veryd&ne 
fruit,  ;itid  partVeularly  larg’e'plunis.  La  Champagne  is 
a fmall- of ' land  betvVeen  the  rivers  Cher  and 
■Indre]  Mhg  in  g^ain,  and -particularly  wheat. 

I}a‘  fortune  is  'a-fwahipyi  countrypbut  the  emir.ewies 
al'on'g'  trib1  Leir'hncl  Cher  -iv e cC/Vehed  with  vine-yards. 
Tl^e-  eourffryof;iVer(«,i;is  difthtgiuftved  by  its  having 
ftfihe0  rrfnbS  6f2?rdh,  and;one  of  copper.  ot 

nTfiis -cou rttry ! is  go VL-rhed  by  laves  of  its  own  ; but 
the  inhabitants  hdve,  opftfht'il  veryilately  had, -a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  There  are 
twenty-leven  towns  or  boroughs  in  the  country ; the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following  : 

Tours,  the  Cafarodunum,  or  Turoni  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  capital  of  the  country ; it  lies  in  a plain  ex- 
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tending  between  the  river  Loire  and  the  Cher,  and  is 
fifty-two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Poitiers,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty. feven  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Pans ; 
according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables  in  470  24’  N.  lat. 
and  o°  41  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  city 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  very  clean,  on 
account  of  feveral  rivulets  running  through  them 
from  fix  public  fountains.  In  this  city  is  a very  fine 
mall,  above  a thoufand  paces  in  length,  and  adorned 
on  each  fide  with  two  rows  of  fine  elms.  The  inha- 
bitants are  fo  fcrupulous,  that  after  it  has  rained,  no 
perion  is  fuffered  to  play,  nor  even  to  walk  on  it  till 
it  be  dry,  under  a penalty  of  ten  livres,  (8s.  pd. 

• Engltjb.)  This  city  has  a mint,  a receiver’s  office, 
and  a falt-office,  an  intendency,  a provincial,  a baffi- 
wic,  and  forefl  court.  The  cathedral  is  a fine.ftruc- 
ture,  with  two  lofty  towers,  a Curious  clock.,  and  a 
library,  where  are  feen  feveral  anciejnt  manufcripts 
faftened  by  chains  upon  defies.  The  two  moll  valu- 
able of  thefe  manufcripts  are,  one  of  the  Pentateuch, 
written  in  fmall  capitals,  which  is  .reckoned  to  be  a 
thoufand  years  old  ; and  another  of  the  four  Gpfpels 
in  Saxon  characters,  which  fome  think  to  be  of  the 
fame  age  as  the  Pentateuch,  and' others,  twelvp  hun- 
dred years  old.  There  are  here  alfo  five  collegiate 
churches,  three  abhies,  twelve  convents,  and  the 
Jefuits  had  a college.  The  city  is  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
biffiop,  under  whom  are  eleven  fuftragaps,  feventeen 
abbies,  twelve  collegiate  churches,  ninety-eight 
priories,  three  hundred  parifhes,  and  a hundred1, quel 
tninety-one  chapels.  His  revenue  is  forty  thoufand 
.livres,  (1750I.  fterhng,)  and  he  pays  to  the  court  of 
- Rome  nine  thoufand  five  hundred  florins.  Here  is 
-alfo  a royal  palace,  and  an  academy,  of  polite  11%- 
.rature.'  1 - 

While  the  manufactures  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk 
brocades  were  in  a flourifhing  condition,  this  city  was 
computed  to,  contain-  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  which 
•number  is  now  reduced  to  thirty  thoufand.,  It  is 
governed  by  a mayor  and  twelve  echevins.  4 ' • 

Amboise,  in  Latin  Ambufia , is  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Loire  and  the  Amajfe,  twelve  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  Louiy  ; it  contains  a falt-office,  with 
a royal  and  fore.fi:  court.  . 4 In  it  areytwo  parifh- 
churches,  four  convents,  and  otie,  hofpitak  Near  the 
town  is  a large  caftle  handing  on  a.  high,  rock,  in 
which  are  the  ftqtues  of  Charles  VIII.  and  his  com- 
fort Anne  : as  alfo  a flag's  head  of  very  extraordinary 
idimeniions,  it  being  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
broad,  from  the  extremity  of  one  horn  to  the  other. 
This  was  fuppofed  to  he  natural,  till  it  was  at  lafi;  dis- 
covered to  be  factitious,  and  only  , made  of  wqod,- 
There  are  here  alfo  feveral  other  cnriofiti,esf,  In  [hip 
town  Charles  VIII.  was  flajn.,  This  .was  ajfo.  tfeg 
place  where  the  civil  war  in  1561  firft-brpke  out,  and 
where  the  name  of  Huguenot  had  its  rile,.  fi  ' • ■ 

■ ' 1 . -T  . : • irxj  sti:  0:  Ispqqe  io 
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SECT.  XXV. 

Of  the  two  Governments  of  Poitou  and  Aunis  ; their 
Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Rivers,  and  principal 
Cities  ; with  a more  particular  Defcription  c/'Poitiers, 
Rochefort,  and  Rochelle. 

7 

THE  province  of  Poitou  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Touraine  and  Anjou  ; on  the  eaft  by  Za 
JVlarche  and  part  of  Berri ; on  the  fouth  by  An- 
goumois and  Aunu  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  bay  of 
Bi/cay.  It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  twenty-two 
French  leagues,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  forty-eight.  It 
reqeiyedi  its  name  from  the  ancient  Pectavi,  or  PiCfoni. 

The  country  is  diverfified  with  champaign  lands, 
yroods,an^;pafture-grounds,  with  a few  forefts.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in  oxen, 
mules,  horfes,  and  woollen  fluffs. 

The  largeft  rivers  are  the  Vienne,  which  rifes  on 
the  borders  of  Limofn,  and  being  joined  by  the 
rQpeuffo  falls  into  the  Loire,;  the  Sevre  Niortoife,  which 
,rifes  in  this  country,  and,  after  receiving  the  Vendee, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  ; thefe  are  all  navigable  : 

; here  is  alfo  they  Clain,  which  rifes  in  the  frontiers  of 
Angcimms,  and  fells  into  the  Vienne. 

This  province  was  ereCted  into  an  earldom  by 
Charlemagne.  Henry  II.  king  of  England  obtained 
it  by  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  lafi: 
Duke  [ of  -Aquitaine  K and,  it  continued  fubjeCl  to  the 
.kings,,  of  Englantj,  with  feme  interruptions,  till  the 
unfprtunqte  reign. of  Henry  VI.  whet]  it  was  taken  in 
1436,  fince  whfeh  time  it  has  continued  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France.  It  is  fubject  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  has  but  one  provincial  court.  Under 
the  governor  is  a lieutenant-general,  and  two  deputy- 
governors.  n 

This,  province  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Upper 
Poitou,  which- conftitutes  the  eaftern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, fe  larger,  more  fruitful,  pleafant,  and  healthy, 
than  the  Lower  ; wefhall  begin  with  the  former,  the 
principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 

Poitiers,  or  Poiqtiers,  in  Latin  Auguforitiup, 
jt He  capital  of  the  country,  is  feated  upon  a hill,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  little  river  Clain,  into  which  falls  ano- 
ther rivulet-  It  Ues  about  eighteen  leagues  to  the 
paft  of  the  fea  coaft,  .and  feventy  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Rochelle, . according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables 
in  46°  35  N.  lat.  and  o°  2o’  E.  long  from  Greenwich. 
Were,  its  circuit  to  be  only  confidered,  it  would,  per- 
haps, j^erpfteemecl  the  firft  in  the  kingdom,  next  to 
U is  far  from  being  peopled  in  proport  Ion 
lo7  its,  extent,  dhpre  being  corn-fields  and  meadows 
within  the  for  the  city  has  been  fo  reduced 

by.  the  civil  wars*  that  it  is  almoft  become  a jfe  .art. 

It  is,  however,  the  feat  of" a fenelchalfhip, h prefidial 
court,  an.plfice  of  the  finances,  and  a country  court. 

spin  ’o  si  ■-•-  . 1 ns  ri  - ■ . 

bfndujodi  ( nil  to  oiinov at  .j  I - , - > • 7 ( 

ino'f  svt.q  ori  dotife/  to  nro  (f<>(  . • ) . - >' 

.wtcSl  to  0 1 orb  01  an  rofi  rot  -vttirh  hm: 

‘j'Auh  , . /u.v\  i.Viufei  toon  1 vc’  fiu<  h ■; 
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It  is  the  fee  of  a hilltop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  thearch- 
bifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  and  lias  a diocefe  of  feven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  parishes,  with  a revenue  of 
twenty-two  thoufand  livres,  (973!.  fterling)  out  of 
which  he  pays  to  the  court  of  Rome  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  florins.  The  cathedral  is  of  an  un- 
common fize,  and  built  in  the  Gothic  ftyle.  In  this 
citv  are  four  collegiate  churches,  feventeen  other  pa- 
rifh-churches,  four  abbies,  twenty-one  convents, 
and  two  feminaries;  the  Jefuits  had  alfo  a college 
here.  An  univerfity  was  founded  in  1431,  and  there 
arelikewife  three  hofpitals.  In  1687  the  inhabitants 
created  in  the  Royal  Square  a pedeftrian  ftatue  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  manufactures  of  this  town  are 
gloves  and  combs ; and  woollen  caps  and  ftoekings 
are  exported  from  hence. 

Some  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  here ; among  which  is  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
triumphal  arch,  or  rather  gate.  The  Palace,  and 
thick  round  tower  clofe  to  it,  are  faid  to  be  Roman 
works ; but  they  bear  evident  marks  of  Gothic 
origin. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  obtained  a memorable  victory  over  the 
French,  in  the  year  1356,  when  he  took  John  their 
king,  with  his  Ion  Philip,  prifoners. 

Niort  is  the  belt  trading  town  in  the  province  ; it 
is  feated  on  the  river  Soure,  and  has  a bailiwic,  a royal 
juril'diCtion,  and  a foreft  court.  It  contains  a caftle, 
two  parifh  churches,  nine  convents,  and  a general 
hofpital.  Here  are  fome  manufactures  of  wool. 

Lucon,  a city  in  Lower  Poitou,  is  feated  in  a morafs 
twenty-three  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Poitiers, 
and  enjoys  the  title  of  a barony.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bi- 
fhop,  who  is  lord  and  baron  of  the  town,  and  fuffra- 
gan to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux.  His  diocefe  con- 
iifts  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  parifhes,  and  he  has 
a revenue  of  twenty  thoufand  livres,  (875I.  fterling,) 
out  of  which  he  pays  to  the  court  of  Rome,  one  thou- 
fand florins.  The  air  of  this  place  is  unwholefome, 
and,  befides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  only  one  pa- 
rifh-church,  one  feminary,  and  two  convents. 

The  government  of  Aunis  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  weft  by  Poitou  ; on  the  fouth  by  Saintonge ; and 
on  the  weft  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Soure,  which  rifes  in  the  Poitou , and  there  are 
good  harbours  along  the  coaft.  The  country  is  fome- 
what  barren,  but  produces  fome  corn,  and  a great 
deal  of  wine  ; the  rparfhes  afford  good  pafturage. 

This  little  province  depends  on  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  but  is  partly  governed  by  its  own  common  law, 
founded  on  cuftom.  Under  the  governor  is  a lieu- 
tenant-general, anda  deputy-governor. 

Rochefort,  a modern  regular  built  town,  feated 
on  the  river  Churente,  twenty-three  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Rochelle  ; in  46°  2 N.  lat.  and  o°  5 if  W.  longi- 
tude from  G eenwich,  according  to  Dr.  Maflcelyne’s 
tables.  It  was  formerly  . all  'village  belonging  to 
a pr,iv ite  family;  : . h r ' t 

in  »6S.;,  in  order  to  rai'fl 
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place  to  the  fea,  which  i3  about  four  miles  diftjn% 
the  river  was  found  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  largTt 
fhips  to  navigate,  the  bottom  affording  good  ancho- 
rage, and  the  banks  being  even  and  folid.  Thefe 
local  advantages  determined  that  aChve  monarch  to 
ereCt  the  town  of  Rochefort.  It  has  a very  commo- 
dious harbour,  and  is  one  of  the  ftations  for  the  royal 
navy  of  France  ; fo  that  here  are  all  the  neceffary  ma- 
gazines for  fhipping,  and  a fpacious  and  convenient 
dock.  Here  are  alfo  a victualling  warehoufe,  a four- 
dry,  a manufacture  of  fail-cloth,  the  Hotel  called 
Cazernes,  which  was  originally  ufed  for  the  education 
of  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  noble  families,  defign- 
ed  to  ferve  in  the  navy,  and  who  are  taught  at  the 
king’s  expence ; but  it  now  ferves  to  lodge  the  ma- 
rines, and  is  an  hofpital  for  fick  foldiers,  &c. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  is  well  defended  by  fe- 
veral  forts,  particularly  one  in  the  Iffe  of  Aix,  the 
redoubt  facing  it  called  Aiguille,  Fort  Four  ax,  de  la 
Pcinte,  and  Vergeron ; and  about  a league  below 
Rochefort  is  a long  ftoccado  acrofs  the  river.  On  the 
2 iff  of  Sept.  1 757,  the  Ifle  of  Aix,  with  the  fort  upon 
it,  was  taken  by  captain  Howe,  now  lord  Howe,  in 
the  Magnanime,  after  about  an  hour’s  refiftance,  when 
the  whole  garrifon,  which  confffted  of  near  fix  hun- 
dred men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  This  ad- 
vantage was  the  only  One  derived  to  England  from  a 
very  formidable  armament,  which  had  been  fitted  out 
for  the  purpofe  of  attacking  Rochefort,  but  fome  fe- 
cret  operations  of  the  cabinet,  which  have  never  been 
brought  to  light,  rendered  the  expedition  abortive. 

Rochelle,  in  Latin  Rupelle,  the  capital  of  the 
province  and  government,  in  46°  9'  N.  lat.  and  i* 
10'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  according  to  Dr. 
IVIaflcelyne’s  tables,  is  feated  on  the  fea.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  but  is  rather  handfome  than  large. — • 
The  city  has  broad  and  ftraight  fireets,  with  neat 
houfes,  fupported  by  piazzas  and  porticos,  which  af- 
ford fhelter  both  from  the  rain  and  fun.  It  is  the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Bour- 
deaux, with  a diocefe  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pa- 
rilhes,  and  a revenue  of  feventeen  thoufand  livres, 
(745I.  fterling,)  out  of  which  he  is  taxed  by  the  court 
of  Rome  feven  hundred  and  forty-two  florins.  Here 
is  alfo  an  intendency,  a provincial  and  a bailiwic- 
court,  an  admiralty,  a chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
mint.  TKe  Jefuits  had  a 'College,  and  there  is  alfo 
one  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  anatomy,  and  botany. 

Rochelle ,\yas  the  principal  feat  of  the  Reformed  in 
France,  and  the  inhabitants  embracing  Calvinifm  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  fuffered  extremely  during  the 
civil  wars ; for  they  fortified  the  town,  and  frequently 
defended  it  with  the  utmoft  bravery;  It  was  long 
poffefled  by  that  body,  till  at  length  Louic  XIII.  after 
a long  and  famous  fiege,  made  iiimjelf  mafteT,  eft  k in 
1628,  chiefly  for  want  .of  the  promUod  fftajours-^font' 
England , which  were  kept  back  ’ey  the  duke  f At),  &- 
ingham,  the  infamou  minifter  and  favourite  of  Fng 

ne  I Farrpfie  at  lepgfh  obliged  the  bed.'yX^  ® 
capifitlife,  in  conference  bf  which,  their  p:  Gfs 
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were  taken  from  them,  and  the  fortifications  demo- 
lilhed,  except  only  two  tojyers  that  defend  the  port  ; 
but  Loins  XIV,  raufed  new  and  very  ftrong  fortifica- 
tions to  be  railed  round  it.  The  port  is  almoft  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  neapfifteCn  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cuit. One  of  the  abov?eTtnentioned  tovyers  defending 
the  port  is  a prfion  for  ftate  criminals,  and  the  other 
is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Chain,  which  effectually 
defends  the  harbour  front  aifiattacks  by  fea. 

The  principal  inanutafture, carried  on  herein  the 
refining  pf  fugar  ; here  is^plfp  a ^ta'nufafture  of  ear- 
then-ware. A cppliderabl.e  trade  i^  carried  on  to  the 
Wefi  Lidia  i Hands,  to  which  all  the  necefiaries  of  life 
are  lent,  and  from  thence  the  veuels  employed  in  it 
bring  back  the  produce  of  thofe  countries.  The 
Englijh  in  the  time  of  peace,  together  with  the  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  annually  fend  to  Rochelle  a great 
number  of  fhips,,  and, take  in  exchange  wine,  brandy, 
fait,  paper,  linen,  cloth,  and  ferges.  When  Great 
Britain  waged  war  with  her  American  colonies,  a new 
branch  of  commerce  was  pufhed  by  the  RochelYians , 
with  the  newly  independent  ftates  ; but  the  wealth 
which  they  acquired  by  that  branch  of  trade  cannot 
be  afcertainech 

The  iifle  of  Re,  in  Latin  Radis,  lies  between  two 
and  three;  French,  leagues  from  the  Continent,  and  is 
four  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  It  is  very 
populous  and,  fertile,’  producing  plenty  of  vyine,  of 
which  is  made  a very  fine  fort  of  brandy.  It  has  a 
little  fortified  town,  named  St.  Martin,  which  has  a 
harbour  ^nd  a citadel,  and  is  likewife  defended  by 
three  other  forts. 

The  ifie  of  Oi.f.kon,  in  Latin  U/iarus,  is  about, 
three  E'rgncf)  leagues. diftant  front  the  main  land  it  is 
five  in  lerPgfh,  two  jn, breadth,,  and  extremely  fruitr 
ful.  The  inhabitants  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  be- 
ing able  and  expert  bailors  during  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred years  paft,  and  about,  the  year  i 194,  Richard  I. 
of  Epgjandy  in  concert hvith  the  inhabitants,  formed  a, 
code  of  laws,  for  the  regulation  of  fea-aftairs,  which 
are  called  11  the  Laws,  of  Oleron,”  and  have  ferved  as 
a mod^l  to  other  maritime  powers’  with  regard  to 
rl. of:  interefis.  Thefe  iflanders  have  always  enjoyed 
very  confiderable  privileges,  both  under  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine,,  and  the  kings  of  France,  and  had  a go- 
vernor peculiar  to  themfelves,  who  had  a very  exten- 
five  authority.  This  iflnnd,  together  with  that  of 
Re,  was  taken  in  the  fixteenth  century  by  the  citizens 
of  Rochelle-,  and  as  thefe  iflanders  were  very  well  af- 
fected: to  their  conquerors,  on  account  of  the  reformed 
religion,  which  moll  of  them  profefled,  the  Rochellers 
continued  mafters  of  both  till  the  year  1625,  at  which 
time  Louis  XIII.  retook  them. 

S E C T.  XXVI  , 1 

Of  (he -two  Governments  of  A s \o\s  and  Saumur,  their 
Situation,  mul  Extent ; with  a Defcription  of  Angers 
and  Saumur. 

T II  E government  of  Anjou,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Andes , or  Andegav't,  is 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Maine \ on  the 
eaft  by  Touraine-,  on  the  fouth  by  Poitou-,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Brittany.  Its  greateft  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  is  twenty-fix  French  leagues,  and  from  north 
to  fouth  twenty-four. 

The  country  is  a plealant  fuccefiion  of  hills  and 
valleys,  producing  corn,  wine,  peafe,  beans,  flax, 
hemp,  and  fruit-trees.  Its  fine  paftures  alio  furnifh 
great  herds  of  cattle.  It  has  likewife  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  and  faltpetre,  together  with  quantities  of  mar- 
ble, ftone  and  flafe. 

In  this  country  are  reckoned  no  lefs  than  forty-nine 
great  and  fmnll  rivers;  but  only  fix  of  thefe  are  na- 
vigable. They  are  the  Loire,  the  Vienne,  the  Tone, 
the  Magenne,  the  Loir , and  the  Sarte.  This  country 
is  under  the  parliament  of  Paris  ; but  has  laws  of  its 
own.  Subordinate  to  tire  governor  is  one  lieutenant- 
general,  and  two  fqb-governors.  The  principal  citv 
in  this  government  is 

Angers,  anciently  juliotndgus,  and  in  Latin  An- 
degavum , the  capital  of  the  country,  which  lies  a little 
above  the  place  where  the  rivers  Loire  and  Sarte  fall 
into  the  Mayenne,  which  divides  the  city  into  two 
equal  parts.  Dr.  Maikelyne’s  tables  place  it  in  47" 
28'  N lat.  and  o°  34'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
The  firft  walls  were  railed  by  John,  furnamed  Lack- 
land,  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Anjou-,  but  prince 
Louis,'  afterward  king  Louis  VIII.  fori  to  Philip  Au- 
gufius,  caufed  thole  walls  to  be  demolifhed  ; how- 
ever, St.  Louis  his  Ion  and  fuccefior,  rebuilt  them  as 
they  now  remain.  This  is  a large  and  populous  city, 
containing  nine  thoufand  houfes,  and  about  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants;  it  has  fixteen  parifhes,  twelve 
of  which  are  within  the  town,  and  four  in  the  fuburbs. 
Here  are  likewife  eight  collegiate  churches,  and  a 
great  number  of  convents  both  of  men  and  women. — 
This  city  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  who  is  fufixagan  to 
tlpe  archbilhop  of  Tours - His  diocefe  contains  fix 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  parifhes;  his  revenue 
amounts  to  twenty-fix  thoufand  livres,  ( 1 1 3 81.  fter- 
lingj)  and  his  taxation  at  the  court  of  Rome  is  feven- 
teen  hundred  florins.  The  Cathedral  is  remarkable 
for  three  very  high  fteeples  built  on  its  portico,  of 
which  that  in  the  middle  refts  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  other  two.  Its  roof  is  very  high,  large,  and 
bold  ; it  is  not  fupported  by  any  pillars  ; and  the 
whole  ftrudlure  is  in  general  elegant.  Part  of  the 
town  {lands  very  low  ; lb  that  it  is  proverbially  laid 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  “ Angers  is  a low  town, 
has  high  fteeples,  rich  ftrumpets,  and  poor  fchoiars.” 

It  has  a ftrong  caftle  built  on  a rock,  and  encom- 
pafl’ed  with  ditches,  the  river  runs  at  its  foot.  This 
caftle  was  built  by  St.  Louis  during  the  wars  with  the 
EngliJfj,  and  it  now  ferves  as  a ftate  prifon. 

The  univerfity,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  in 
France,  was  founded  by  St.  Louis.  Here  the  civil  and 
canon-law,  divinity,  phyfic,  and  the  liberal  arts,  are 
taught.  A chair  for  a profeflor  of  the  mathematics 
has  been  lately  eredted  here,  in  the  college  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Oratory.  Louis  XIV.  in  1 6 1 5,  eftablifhed 

in 
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in  this  city  a royal  academy,  with  the  fame  privileges 
as  that  of  Paris  : it  conlifts  of  thirty -fix  members, 
who  mud  all  be  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
Here  is  a great  procefiioo  annually  celebrated  at  a 
feftival  called  la  Fete  de  Dieu,  which  is  on  Corpus 
Chrifti  day,  when  all  the  priefis  and  monks,  with 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  numbers  of  ftrangers, 
carry  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  reprefenta- 
ticns  of  fcripture  hiftories  engraved,  to  atone  for  the 
pretended  crimes  of  their  archdeacon  Berengarius, 
who  oppofed  tranfubfiantiation  about  the  year  1019, 
when  that  doctrine  was  firft  preached  here. 

This  city  is  under  the  government  of  a mayor  and 
four  aldermen,  annually  chofen  ; twelve  counfellors, 
eight  afieflors,  an  attorney,  a commiflary,  and  a re- 
corder. Their  jurifdiciion  extends  over  the  manu- 
factures fet  tip  in  the  town,  fuburbs,  and  liberty. 
Thefe  manufactures  confift  of  fine  woollen  fluffs, 
ftriped  with  fillc  and  geld.  They  alfo  bleach  .wax 
and  linen  cloth.  In  the  town  are  likewife  fome  fugar- 
bakers. 

The  Saumurois,  or  government  of  Saumaur,  con- 
tains a part  of  Anjou  and  Upper  Poitou  : it  is  under 
the  direction  of  a governor,  a lieutenant-general,  and 
a fiub-governor.  Its  principal  place  is 

Saumur,  in  Latin  Salmurus , the  capital,  and  the 
feat  of  the  public  courts  and  offices,  twenty-two  miles 
to  the  fouth-eaft  ot  Angers,  and  a hundred  and  fixty 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Paris.  It  contains  a fine  caftle, 
three  pariffi-churches,  nine  convents,  and  one  royal 
college.  Here  is  an  important  paffage  over  the  Loire , 
upon  which  there  is  a famous  bridge.  This  city  was 
much  more  opulent  while  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Proteftants  •,  but  has  fit i 1 1 an  univerfity.  Near  it  is 
the  magnificent  abbey  of  the  BenediCtines. 

SECT.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Government  of  Orleanois  ; its  Situation,  Ex- 
tent, Divi/tcns , Rivers , Canals , and  principal  Cities. 

THE  government  of  Orleanois  confifts  of 
feveral  {mail  counties,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Normandy  and  the  If  of  France  ; on  the  eaff  by 
the  Ife  of  France,  Champagne , and  Burgundy  ; on  the 
fouth  by  Nivernois  and  Berri ; and  on  the  well  by 
Touraine,  and  Maine ; including  Orleanois  Proper , 
So/ogne,  Beaujj'e  Proper,  or  Chartraine,  Dunois,  Ven- 
domois , Blaifois,  the  greateft  part  of  Gatinois,  and 
Perche  Gouet.  The  whole  government  extends  about 
thirty-two  leagues  in  length  from  eaff  to  weft,  and 
twenty-eight  in  breadth. 

The  rivers  which  run  through,  or  have  their  fource 
in  it,  are  the  Loire,  the  Loiret , which  rifes  a league 
from  Orleans,  and  falls  into  the  Loire;  the  Cher , 
which  alio  runs  into  the  Loire;  the  laconie,  which 
riles  in  the  wood  of  Orleans,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
fame  river;  the  Aigle , which  rifes  in  this  government, 
apd  alfo  mingles  with  the  Loire ; the  Hyere  (which 
lofes  itielf  under  ground,  and,  when  it  afterward  ap- 


pears again  near  Montigny , is  called  le  Gone  Ion,)  falls 
into  the  fame  river. 

In  this  diftriCt  are  fome  canals.  That  of  Briare , 
which  joins  the  river  Loire  to  the  Lo'/ng,  opens  a 
communication  between  the  countries  lying  on  the. 
Loire  and  the  city  of  Paris.  That  of  Orleans  alfo 
joins  the  above-mentioned  rivers  ; this  canal,  which 
was  begun  in  1682,  and  finifhed  in  1692,  is  near 
eighteen  leagues  in  length,  and  contains  thirty 
fluices. 

The  whole  government  is  fubjeCt  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  contains  four  large  and  three  fmall 
jurifdiCtions.  The  trade  carried  on  here  by  means  of 
the  Loh  e is  the  moft  extenftve  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
comprehending  not  only  all  that  comes  from  the 
.fouthern  and  weftern  parts,  but  likewife  from  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  ftaple  is  at  Orleans.  Un- 
der the  governor  are  three  lieutenant-generals,  and 
three  fub-governors. 

Orleanois  Proper , is  one  of  the  fineft  countries  in 
France ; it  being  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  excellent 
fruit  ; and  abounding  in  cattle,  game,  and  fifh.  The 
principal  places  in  this  government  are  the  following: 

Orleans,  anciently  Genabttm , or  Cenabum , and 
afterward  Aurelianum,  and  Aureliana,  the  capital  of 
the  government,  is  feated  on  the  Loire,  over  which 
it  has  a fine  ftone  bridge  of  fixteen  arches,  leading  to 
a fubur'o  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  river.  On  this 
bridge  is  to  be  feen  a beautiful  monument  of  caff 
brafs  ftanding  on  a ftone  pedeftal,  that  has  fome  or- 
naments  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  In  the  centre  of  the 
monument  is  a crucifix,  on  the  top  of  which  ftands 
a pelican  with  its  brood  pecking  its  own  breaft  ; be- 
fore the  crucifix  is  the  Virgin  Mary  fitting  with  the 
dead  body  of  Chrift  reclined  on  her  lap.  On  the 
right  fide  is  king  Charles  VII.  kneeling  and  ftretch- 
ing  out  both  his  hands  toward  the  crofis,  and  on  the 
left  fide  the  famous  maid  of  Orleans,  alio  reprefented 
kneeling,  both  armed  cap-a-pie  with  fwords  by  their 
fides  ; the  king  has  the  French  coat  of  arms,  and 
wears  a crown  on  his  helmet.  But  the  helmet  of  the 
maid  is  placed  by  her ; her  hair  is  tied  behind, 
and  the  reft  of  it  hangs  loofe  on  her  back.  Thefe 
ftatues  are  not  fo  big  as  the  life.  A folemn  proceffi- 
on  is  annually  obferved  here  on  the  twelfth  of  Flay, 
in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  town  ftands  in  a moft 
agreeable  plain,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a bow  ; 
the  ftreets  in  general  are  narrow,  but  fome  of  them 
are  broad  and  ftraight.  This  city,  which  is  about 
four  miles  in  circuit,  is  however  but  meanly  built* 
and,  except  a few  of  the  tradefmen,  the  inhabitants 
are  poor.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  contains  an 
intendency,  a caftellany,  a county-court,  a foreft- 
court,  a ialt-office,  and  other  courts  and  offices.  It 
has  a fine  cathedral  built  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  an  ab- 
bey, three  collegiate  churches,  twenty-two  parilh- 
churches,  an  univerfity  confifting  only  of  civilians* 
which  was  formerly  very  famous,  though  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  no  great  repute,  one  feminary  in  which  divi- 
nity 
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nity  is  taught,  and  a public  library.  The  Jefuits 
had  alib  a college  here.  Its  bifhop,  who  is  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  archbifliop  of  Paris , has  a diocefe  of  two 
hundred  and  fevenry-two  parifhes,  and  a revenue  of 
twenty-four  thoufand  livres,  out  of  which  he  pays 
two  thoufand  florins  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
public  walk  is  prcperly  a part  of  the  city  ramparts, 
levelled  and  planted  with  beautiful  rhws  of  trees. 
The  fuburb  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  river  makes  a 
tolerable  appearance,  and  has  a Carthufian  monaftery. 

In  the  year  J 344  it  was  raifed  to  a dukedom  and 
peerage,  and  Lewis  XIV.  gave  it  to  his  brother  Phi- 
lip, in  which  houfe  rt  continues. 

This  city  was  befieged  by  the  Englifs  in  1428,  and 
fo  ftraitened,  that  the  inhabitants  refolved  to  furren- 
der  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  then  in  the  Englijh  ar- 
niv,  and  their  ally.  But  the  Englifs  not  being  will- 
ing that  the  city  Ihould  be  given  up  to  him,  he  was 
di (guided  at  it,  and  Joan  o f Arc,  heading  the  foldiers, 
railed  the  fiege  in  1 429  ; from  which  file  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Maid  of  O leans. 

The  Foreft  of  Oilcans  lies  to  the  north  of  ihe  city 
and  of  the  river  Loire , and  is  the  largeft  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  contains  about  fourteen  thoufand  acres 
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planted  with  wood  •,  but  is  interfperfed  with  fevernl 
plains  and  villages.  It  is  twenty  leagues,  or  iixty 
miles,  in  length,  and  in  feme  places  (even  or  eight 
leagues,  and  in  others  only  two  or  three  in  breadth. 
It  contains  high  and  lofty  trees,  as  oaks,  elms,  &c. 
In  this  foreft  they  fell  timber  every  year  to  the  value 
of  a hundred  thoufand  livres,  the  profits  of  which 
belong  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Chartres,  the  Autricum  of  the  ancients,  is  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  Chartrain  ; it  is  lituated  on 
the  river  Eure , about  fourteen  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Paris , and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
above  river,  the  largeft  of  which  ftands  on  an  emi- 
nence. It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  has  a noble 
cathedral  , but  the  city  has  little  beauty  to  recommend 
it,  the  ftreets  being  narrow,  and  the  buildings  old. 
The  bifhop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifliop  of 
Paris , has  a diocefe  of  eight  hundred  and  ten  pa- 
rifhes; his  annual  revenue  amounts  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  livres,  out  of  which  he  pays  four  thoufand 
florins  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Blois,  in  Latin  Blefee , the  capital  of  the  diftrift  of 
Blaifois , ftands  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  in 
a plain  on  the  river  Loire , over  which  it  has  a well- 
built  ftone-bridge.  It  is  fituated  ten  leagues  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Orleans , in  a pure  air,  and  in  the  midft  of 
one  of  the  fineft  countries  in  Frame.  It  is  a large 
handfome  city ; but  the  greateft  beauty  of  it  is  the 
palace,  or  caftle,  the  refidence  of  feveral  of  their 
kings,  with  gardens  adorned  with  fountains  and  other 
water-works,  and  a park  fuitable  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  buildings.  Over  the  great  gate  is  a ftatue  of 
Lewis  XII  In  the  grand  court  before  the  palace 
ftands  one  of  the  largeft  collegiate  churches  in  France. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
over  every  gate  of  the  city  ; thefe  were  fet  up  in 
1631,  when,  after  having  fuffered  much  by  the  plague, 
they  imagined,  on  its  ceafing,  that  they  were  mira- 


culouflv  delivered  by  the  queen  of  heaven,  as  they 
ftyle  her.  The  parifh-church  of  St.  Solenne,  the 
largeft  in  Blois , having  been  deftroyed  by  a tempeft, 
was  magnificently  rebuilt  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  convert- 
ed into  a carhedral.  Their  fountains  are  alfo  large, 
and  well  fupplied  by  a noble  aqueduct,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  natives  are  reprefented  as  being  remarkable  for 
their  good  fenfe  and  genteel  behaviour,  as  well  as  for 
fpeaking  French  in  perfection,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  the  frequent  refidence  of  the  court  in 
this  city. 

The  principal  trade  here  is  in  wine  and  brandy  ; 
and  the  city  is  alfo  difiinguilhed  for  making  the  belt 
watches  in  t he  kingdom. 

Chambord,  a royal  palace  feated  in  a wood  on  the 
river  Cojfon , is  a magnificent  edifice  of  free-ftone, 
built  by  Francis  I.  It  is  faid  to  exceed  any  Gothic 
edifice 'in  France , and  (o  have  fuch  various  beauties, 
that  the  greateft  matters  may  learn  fomething  from 
it.  The  body  of  the  building  is  compofed  of  four 
large  pavilions,  and  the  whole  is  furrounded  with  x 
wall  of  hewn-ftone,  flanked  with  towers,  which  at  a 
diftance  give  it  a magnificent  appearance.  In  this 
palace  Staniflaus,  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland , and 
father  of  the  queen  of  Prance , redded  nine  years. 
It  was  afterward  conferred  on  the  celebrated  Maurice, 
count  Saxe,  a marfhal  of  France,  natural  fon  of 
Auguftus  king  of  Poland , whofe  father  was  compe- 
titor with  Staniflaus  for  that  crown.  Marfhal  Saxe 
died  here  in  the  year  1750,  when  the  king  gave  it  to 
his  heir  the  count  de  Frife,  who  poflefTed  it  only  five 
years,  and  then  died. 

Montargis,  the  capital  of  the  Gatinois  Orleiwis , 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Loing,  near  the  place  where 
the  canal  of  Orleans  falls  into  it,  twenty-five  leagues 
to  the  fouth  of  Paris.  The  town  is  not  large;  but, 
having  been  burnt  down,  is  handlomely  rebuilt,  and 
has  a caftle  pleafantly  fituated  on  a hill,  that  com- 
mands the  town  and  the  neighbouring  country. 

SECT.  XXVIII. 

The  Government  of  Maiae  and  Perche. 

THE  government  we  are  now  going  to  de- 
fcrlbe  comprehends  the  province  of  Maine , the  earl- 
dom of  Laval,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  earldom 
of  Perche. 

The  county  of  Maine  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Normandy , on  the  call:  by  Perche,  on  the  fouth  by 
Touraine  and  Orleanois , and  on  the  weft  by  Anjou  and 
Brittany,  extending  eighty-eight  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  fifty  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth. 

It  has  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble,  and,  be- 
ing very  fruitful,  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  flax, 
and  cattle  ; theft  fowls  are  particularly  admired,  and 
are  well  known  at  Pi  is.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Mayen ne  or  Maine  ; the  Lluifne,  whfth  rifes  in  Perche, 
and  runs  into  the  Su  ; the  Sarte,  which  alfo  rifes 
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in  the  Perche , and,  after  receiving  ^be  Orne , the 
Hu  if  tie,  the  Enferne,  and  the  Little  Loire  in  its  paffage, 
falls  into  the  Mayetnte. 

This  country  was  formerly  an  earldom,  but  has 
been  united  to  the  crown  ever  fince  the  year  1584. 
It  is  governed  bv  its  own  laws ; but  is  fubjeCl'  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  has  a particular 
vernor. 

The  principal  places  in  this  government  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mans,  in  Latin  Qenomamim , the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Maine,  is  fituated  on  a hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  runs  the  river  Sarte,  which  here  unites  its 
water  with  the  ILuifne,  thirteen  leagues  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Tours , and  thirty-two  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Paris.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  has  a falt-of- 
fice,  a provincial  and  foreft-court,  &c. 

Lavae,  the  capital  of  an  earldom,  is  feated  on  the 
Maine,  eight  leagues  to  the  wed  ward  of  Mans,  and 
is  encompaffed  by  a wall  and  other  fortifications  in 
the  antique  tafte : it  has  alfo  an  ancient  caftle  of  the 
fame  kind;  but  it  is  incapable  of  making  any  great 
defence,  d ice  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  war. 
It  has  a falt-offke,  a county  and  foreft-court,  &c. 
This  town  was  taken  by  fcalade  in  1446,  by  the  brave 
Talbot  earl  of  Shrewjbury,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
HJJj  army. 

Pits  CHE  is  bounded  by  Normandy  on  the  north,  by 
the  IJle  of  France  and  Orleanois  on  the  eafr,  by  the 
river  Maine  on  the  louth,  and  by  No'  randy  on  the 
weft  ; it  not  being  above  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth. 

It  is  a hilly  country,  and  the  eminences  produce 
only  grafs  for  cattie  ; but  the  vallies  and  plains  bear 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  hemp  ; they  abound  in  apples, 
of  which  they  make  cyder,  the  ufual  drink  of  the 
country  : they  have  indeed  a few  vineyards,  but  the 
wine  is  fo  poor,  that  cyder  is  genera. ly  preferred  be- 
fore it.  They  have  here  alio  fiome  iron  mines,  and 
mineral  waters. 

This  country  enjoys  its  own  laws  ; is  fubjcCt  to  the 
parliament  of  Pans , and  is  governed  by  a particular 
fub-governor.  The  whole  country  does  not  belong 
to  this  government.  Perche  Gouet  being  fubjeCt  to 
that  of  Orleanois , and  Timer ais  to  that  of  the  Ijle  of 
France. 

SECT.  XXIX. 

Of  the  Government  of  Paris  ; ’with  a particular  Defcrip- 
tion  oj  that  City,  and  the  neighbouring  Places. 

T PI  E boundaries  of  this  government  are  not 
eafily  determined,  the  French  geographers  themfelves 
not  being  agreed  about  them.  It,  however,  includes, 
befides  the  city,  a part  of  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
and,  befides  the  governor,  here  are  two  lieutenant- 
generals,  one  of  which  is  appointed  for  the  city,  the 
other  for  the  prevote  and  vicomte,  through  its  utinoft 
extent.  ithin  the  boundaries  of  this  jurifdiCtion 


are  contained  four  others ; thefe  are  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuilleries,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  Baftile  and  the 
Royal  Hofpital  of  Invalids,  the  four  governors  of 
which  receive  their  orders  immediately  from  the 
k'ng- 

Paris,  in  Latin  Lutetia  Pariffn , and  Lutetia  Pari- 
fub-go-  Jiorum , the  capital  of  France,  is  feated  in  a large  plain 
on  the  river  Seine,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ijle  of  France, 
according  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  tables  in  48°  50'  North 
latitude,  and  20  20'  Eaft  longitude  from  Greenwich » 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  London , feventy  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Rouen * 
five  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  weft  of  Vienna,  feven 
hundred  to  the  north-weft  of  Rome , and  fix  hundred, 
a;  d twenty-five  to  the  north-eaft  of  Madrid. 

The  city  is  of  a circular  form,  about  fix  or  feveri 
miles  in  diameter;  and,  including  the  fuburbs,  is 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  circumference.  Its  ftreets  have 
been  computed  to  amount  to  nine  hundred  and  twelve, 
in  which  are  about  twenty  thoufand  houfes,  from 
four  to  feven  ftories  high  ; befides  churches,  con- 
vents, chapels,  colleges,  communities,  and  W3re- 
houfes.  Bufching  fays  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
cannot  much  exceed  four  hundred  thoufand  ; and  he 
founds  his  calculation  on  the  annual  bills  of  mortali- 
ty, on  the  average  of  eight  years,  which  produced 
feventeen  thoufand  eight  hundred  deaths  in  a year, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  a more  modern  calculator  who  re- 
fided  in  that  city,  computed  the  population  of  Paris 
in  the  year  1778,  to  be  eight  hundred  twenty-three 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix,  and  that  it 
was  then  on  the  increafe.  In  the  year  1777  the  num- 
ber of  births  in  Paris  was  twenty-two  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fixty-fix,  and  of  deaths  feventeen  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  latter  of  which 
was  upwards  of  two  thoufand  fhort  of  the  preceding 
year. 

This  great  city  contains  forty-feven  parifh-churches, 
befides  twenty  others  ; three  abbies  and  twelve  prio- 
ries for  men,  feven  abbies  and  fix  priories  for  women  ; 
feventeen  collegiate  churches,  thirteen  of  which  have 
chapters  ;.  fifty  convents  and  fraternities  of  eccleiia- 
ftics  and  laics ; forty-three  nunneries,  and  fourteen 
female  communities;  eleven  feminaries,  twenty-fix 
hofpitals,  and  forty  chapels  ; an  nniverfity,  fix  acade- 
mies, befides  three  others  where  young  gentlemen  are 
taught  bodily  exercifes  ; five  public  libraries,  four 
royal  palaces,  four  caftles,  above  a hundred  hotels, 
fiome  of  which  are  ftately  ftrutftures;  feventy-three 
market-places,  fixty  fountains,  twelve  bridges  over 
the  Seine , ten  of  which  are  of  ftone,  and  eleven 
gates. 

Among  the  difadvantages  of  this  city  it  inuft  be 
obferved,  that  Paris  affords  no  good  water  fit  for 
drinking,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  either  to  ufe 
that  of  the  Seine , which  is  fetid,  and  occafions  dy- 
fenteries  ; or  that  produced  from  fprings,  which  ls 
ftill  worfie,  it  being  productive  of  the  gravel  and 
ftone.  No  capital  in  Europe  is  worfie  fupplied  with 
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fiih.  The  fireets  are  lighted  at  night  fix  months  in 
the  year;  but  this  is  performed  in  a very  inelegant 
manner,  by  hanging  up  lanterns  in  the  middle  of  the 
fitre -ts  upon  cords,  which  are  put  acrols  from  one 
window  to  another. 

1 lere  are  good  regulations  in  cafe  of  fire,  for  the 
fir'd  prefident  of  the  parliament,  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  police,  the  horfe  and  foot  patrole,  and  Come 
companies  of  the  French  and  Swift  foot  guards,  are 
obliged  to  repair  to  a fire  with  all  the  expedition  the 
difhmce  of  the  place  will  admit ; but  the  aflual  ex- 
tinguitliing  of  it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
monks  of  the  four  Mendicant  orders,  who  on  iuch 
oCcafions  are  to  expend,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
part  of  the  ftock  they  have  acquired  by  begging.  An 
attempt  was  lately  made  to  ertablifh  inturance  offices 
in  Paris,  to  indemnify  from  lofies  by  fire,  on  the 
plan  of  thole  in  London , but  they  were  fupprdfed  by 
order  of  government. 

To  give  a more  particular  defcription  of  this  city  : 
it  confifts  of  three  parts ; namely,  the  town  which 
lies  on  the  north  of  the  Seine , the  city,  which  is  en- 
vironed by  that  river,  and  the  Univerfity,  which  lies 
to  the  fouth  of  it,  with  twelve  fuburbs.  In  1702  it 
was  alfo  fub- divided  into  twenty  quarters  or  wards. 

The  city  is  in -the  centre,  and  is  the  moft  cleanly 
and  wealthy  ; it  confifts  of  three  iflands  formed  by 
the  Seine , thefe  are  the  Ijle  Dit  Palais,  the  Ijle  of 
St.  Louis , and  the  Ijle  Louviers.  The  laft  is  l’mall, 
and  contains  only  ftore-houfes  for  wood  ; it  fronts  the 
arfenal,  and  has  a communication  with  the  quarter  of 
St.  Paul  by  means  of  a wooden  bridge. 

The  Ijle  Du  Palais,  or  the  Ifland  of  the  Palace, 
properly  confifts  of  Old  Paris , and  is  fo  called  from 
the  place  in  which  the  parliament  meets,  and  which 
takes  up  a great  part  of  it.  The  metropolitan  church 
{lands  at  one  end  of  this  ifland,  where  arc  alfo  feve- 
ral  little  parifh-churches,  the  hofpital  of  Hotel  de  Diet/, 
or  the  Houfe  of  God,  which  extends  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  river  toward  the  fouth,  and  a vaft  num- 
ber of  fmall  crooked  fireets  or  lanes,  built  with  very 
high  houfes,  moft  of  which  are  inhabited  by  feveral 
families. 

This  ifiand  has  a communication  with  different 
parts  of  the  city  by  means  of  feven  ftone  bridges. 
The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  Pont  Neuf,  or  New 
Bridge , which  is  the  fined  bridge  in  Paris.  It  oon- 
fifts  of  twelve  arches,  and  is  feventy-two  feet  broad, 
reckoning  the  parapets.  The  middle  or  carriage-way 
is  thirty  feet  broad,  and  on  each  fide- is  a foot-way 
raifed. 

Over  the  piles  on  each  fide  are  alfo  femicircular 
lodgments,  in  which  are  an  hundred  and  feventy- 
eight  fmall  {hops  belonging  to  the  king’s  footmen, 
•which  only  ferve  to  obftruct  a moft  beautiful  profpeift. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  a fine  equestrian  ftatue 
of  Henry  IV.  in  brafs,  larger  than  the  life,  and 
{landing  on  a marble  pedeftal,  on  the  fide  t of  which 
are  bafib  relievos,  with  inferiptions  representing  the 
victories  and  principal  adtions  of  that  hero.  At  the 
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four  corners  are  tied  four  (laves,  alfo  of  brafs,  who 
trample  upon  antique  arms.  This  ftately  monument 
is  inclofed  within  iron  rails.  Another  ornament  of 
the  Pont  Neuf  is  the  Samaritaine,  a building  three 
ltories  high,  in  which  is  an  engine  that  fuppiies  fome 
parts  of  the  city  with  water.  It  is  thus  named  from 
there  being  in  the  front  a groupe  of  figures  reprefent- 
ing  the  ftory  of  Chrift  and  the  Samaritan  woman. 

Another  bridge,  called  the  Pont  au  Change,  has 
a ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  brafs  ; and  both  this  and 
the  bridge  qf  Notre  Dame,  on  which  are  alfo  wa* 
ter-works,  have  each  two  rows  of  houfes  upon 
them  ; thofe  of  the  firft  being  four,  and  of  the  laft 
two  (lories  high. 

In  the  above  ifland  (lands  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  is  a large  and  Gothic  ftrudlure,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-fix  feet  long,  a hundred  and 
forty  broad,  and  a hundred  and  two  in  height  : on 
the  infide  are  four  rows  of  pillars,  thirty  in  a row, 
with  forty  five  chapels,  built  between  the  outermoft 
rows  and  the  wall.  The  pillars  in  the  nave  of  the 
church  are  adorned  with  large  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures ; and  the  choir  was  fplendidly  repaired  and 
beautified  by  Louis  XIV.  It  has  a fmall  fpire  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  weft  end  two  fquare  towers  three 
hundred  and  eighty  fteps  high  ; thefe  are  flat  at  the 
top,  with  a baluftrade  of  free-ftone,  whence  you  have 
a noble  profpefl  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  In  one  of  the  towers  are  two  large  bells, 
one  of  which  weighs  40,000,  and  the  other  31,000 
pounds  weight. 

Near  this  ftru<fture  (lands  the  palace  of  the  archbl- 
(hop,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  which  is  the  library  of 
the  advocates,  founded  for  the  public  ufe.  There 
are  alfo  in  the  ifland  a great  number  of  parifh- 
churches. 

To  the  north  of  thefe  iflands  (lands  that  divifion 
called  La  Ville,  or  “ the  Town,”  which  is  daily 
beautified  by  rebuilding  the  old  houfes.  On  the  eaft 
is  the  arfenal,  near  the  river,  which  corififts  of  feveral 
courts,  and  har  beautiful  walks  in  the  garden  near 
the  city-wall  ; and  toward  the  north-eaft  is  the  Baf- 
tile,  a kind  of  fortress  contifting  of  eight  large  round 
towers,  joined  together  by  other  ftrong  buildings, 
and  furrounded  with  ditches  and  baftions.  It  is  a 
prifon  for  (late  criminals,  and  hers  the  king  keeps  a 
governor,  a lieutenant,  and  an  independent  company 
of  foldiers. 

Among  the  palaces  in  Pari .r,  that  of  the  Louvre 
is-efteeined  the  principal  ornament  of  'he  city.  It  is 
commonly  divided  into  the  Old  and  New.  The  old 
part  of  rhis  royal  palace  was  begun  to  be  built  with 
done  by  Francis  I.  in  s 728  and  Was  fiuifhed  by 
Henry  II.  in  1548.  Succeeding  kings  improved  and 
enlarged  it,  till  Lewi:,  XIV.  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt 
on  1 new  plan,  which,  if  completed,  would  have  ren- 
der- d ft  a' truly  magnificent  ftru&ure.  The  plan  of 
the  v’  ole  building  forms  an  equilateral  quadrangle, 
containing  a 'court  in  the  centre  three  hundred  and 
(even,; -fix  feet  fquare.  The  principal  of  the  four 
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main  wings  was  bu’lt  by  Lewis  XIV.  as  alfo  t lie 
greated  part  of  the  two  others,  which  form  the  tides, 
together  with  a new  front  to  that  part  which  ties 
next  the  Seine.  The  four  inner  fronts,  according  to 
the  plan,  were  to  have  confided  of  eight  pavilions, 
and  eight  corps  de  logis.  The  whole  building  is 
three  dories  high  in  the  new  part ; t lie  firft  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  fecond  of  the  Compodte,  and 
the  third  of  the  Attic. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Hundred  Swifs  is  a kind  of 
gallery,  fupported  by  four  gigantic  figures.  In  this 
hall  great  entertainments  were  given,  the  queen  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis  caufed  plays  and  interludes  to  be 

exhibited  there  for  the  amufement  of  the  court. 

Henry  IV.  built  a gallery  along  the  river  fide  quite 
to  the  Tuilleries,  which  is  reckoned  the  fined  in  Eu- 
rope ; and  under  it  is  the  royal  printing-houfe. 

At  fome  didance  behind  the  Louvre  dands  the 
place  called  the  Tuilleries,  built  in  1564  by  order 
of  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in  a place  where  they 
formerly  made  tiles,  in  French  tuilles,  from  whence 
the  palace  takes  its  name  ; and  this  druflure  was  al- 
fo improved  by  Lewis  XIV.  It  is  one  range  of  build- 
ing, with  a dome  in  the  middle,  and  a pavilion  at  each 
end.  Before  it  is  a handfome  large  fpace  divided  in- 
to three  courts  ; the  whole  adorned  with  columns, 
piladers,  and  other  ornaments.  Behind  this  palace 
arepleafant  gardens  adorned  with  fine  walks,  planted 
with  evergreens,  and  other  trees,  with  beautiful  par- 
terres, where  may  be  feen  all  the  year  round  every 
flower  in  feafon.  It  has  alfo  three  beautiful  foun- 
tains, and  a large  oflagonai^ranal. — Toward  the  river 
is  a fine  terrace  above  a hundred  perches  long  and 
eighty-four  broad,  planted  with  three  rows  of  trees  ; 
and  from  this  terrace  is  a mod  beautiful  profpect 
over  the  adjacent  country.  - Thefe  gardens  are  public, 
and  great  numbers  of  well-drefled  people  in  dimmer 
evenings  refort  thither.  All  who  wear  a black  bag 
and  a fword  are  permitted  to  walk  here,  though  all 
their  other  clothes  are  not  worth  a crown. 

The  palace  of  Luxemburg  was  built  by  queen 
Mary  de  Medicis  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  hotel  of 
Luxemburg,  which  name  it  has  retained.  It  is  one 
of  the  mod  perfedl  and  regular  pieces  of  architecture 
in  all  France.  Here  is  a gallery  of  fine  paintings 
done  by  the  celebrated  Rubens,  who  fpent  two  years 
in  that  work.  It  confifls  of  the  hidory  of  the  life  of 
Mary  de  Medicis,  reprefented  allegorically  in  twen- 
ty-four large  pictures,  nine  feet  broad  and  ten  feet 
high,  placed  in  the  piers  between  the  windows.  The 
other  apartments  are  alfo  richly  furnilhed,  and 
adorned  with  a fine  collection  of  valuable  paintings. 
'I  he  gardens  of  this  palace  are  elegantly  laid  out, 
and  ornamented  with  fountains.  They  are  daily  vi- 
iited  in  dimmer- time  by  the  nobility  and  others,  like 
thofe  of  the  Tuilleries  ; but  more  efpecially  on  Sun- 
days , when  feveral  thoufands  of  all  ranks  make  their 
appearance  there.  It  is  here  the  cuftom  for  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  the  fird  quality,  though  richly 
drefled,  to  dt  down  to  difeourfe  on  the  grafs. 

The  royal  palace  was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Vol.  II, 


who  made  a prefent  of  it  to  Lewis  Xlfl.  It  confills' 
of  fevcral  fets  of  buildings  feparated  by  la'ge  courts, 
and  is  adorned  with  fine  gardens.  Several  new  apart- 
ments have  been  added  to  it  fince  the  cardinal’.;  time, 
and  here  queen  Anne  of  Aujhia,  mother  to  Lewis 
XIV.  refided  during  the  minority  of  her  fon.  In  this 
druchtre  are  now  held  the  courts  of  judice,  the  mod 
eminent  of  which  is  the  parliament. 

The  Royal  Obfervatory  (Ohfervatoire  Royal)  is  a 
very  datelv  edifice,  built  in  1667,  after  a defign  of 
Claude  Perrault,  upon  the  highed  ground  in  Farit, 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques  ; and  as  neither  iron 
nor  timber  has  been  employed  in  its  condruction, 
except  for  the  dair-cafe,  it  has  cod  great  dims.  It 
is  reckoned  to  be  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in 
height  ; at  the  top  is  a noble  platform  commanding 
a fine  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs.  In  the  different 
floors  of  this  building,  there  are  a number  of  trap- 
doors placed  perpendicularly  over  each  other,  and 
when  thefe  are  opened,  the  ftars  may  be  very  clearly 
didinguiihed  at  noon-day  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cave.  White’s  Letter  in  the  Manchejler,  Memoirs, 
II.  361.  Several  aftronomers,  maintained  by  the 
king,  have  apartments  here.  The  French  make  their 
fird  meridian  pals  through  this  obfervatory,  which 
Dr.  Mafkelyne  lays  down,  by  obfervation,  to  be  2 10* 
E.  from  Greenwich. 

One  of  the  greated  curiofities  about  Paris,  and 
yet  fcarcely  known  there,  is  a vad  fubterranean  ca- 
vern, called  “ the  Quarries,”  which  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  immenfe  quantities  of  done  dug  out  from 
thence,  to  compofe  the  buildings  of  the  city  at  fird, 
and  afterward  of  the  fuburbs.  Of  thefe  Mr.  White, 
member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh , 
has  given  an  account,  in  a letter  addrefled  to  his  fa- 
ther, which  is  inferred  in  the  Mancheji er  Memoirs, 
Vol.  II.  page  361 — 370*  He  villted  this  dupendous 
cavern,  accompanied  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr, 
Smeathman,  whofe  curious  account  of  the  white 
Ants  of  Africa,  we  laid  before  our  readers  in  a for- 
mer part  of  this  wrork,  and  who,  unfortunately  for 
the  world,  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
midd  of  ufeful  undertakings. 

The  whole  company  confided  of  forty  perfons, 
each  carrying  a wax  candle  in  his  hand  ; they  were 
attended  by  a number  of  guides  with  torches.  For- 
merly there  were  many  ways  of  accefs  to  this  place, 
but  the  officers  of  the  police  found  it  neceflary  to  re- 
duce their  number;  Mr.  White  believes  there  are  at 
prefent  only  two,  and  thefe  are  kept  confiantly  lock- 
ed. One  of  thefe  entrances  is  at  the  Obfprvatoire 
Royal,  in  the  Fauxbourg  .St.  Jacques,  - (St*.  James’s 
fuburbs,)  the  other  at  the  Val  de  Grace.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  quarry,  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit,  is 
computed,  by  Mr.  White,  to  be  about  two  French 
leagues  ; but  as  the  dida.nce.from;  the  Obfervatory  to 
the  Val  de  Grace  is  fcarcely  half  a mile,  the  fubter- 
ranean walks,  if  any  thing  near  the  extent  deferibed, 
mud  take  a very  circuitous  winding  courfe,  and  ter- 
minate not  far  from  the  fpot  where  they  began.  In- 
deed it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  didance  which 
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our  author  has  laid  down,  greatly  exceeds  the  aCfual 
measurement  ; for  all  conjectures  on  the  extent  of 
ground  palled  over  in  fo  tedious  and  troublefome  a 
perambulation  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  fallacious.  The 
ddcent  at  t lie  Obfervatury,  which  is  by  fteps,  is  360 
feet  perpendicular;  at  the  entrance  the  path  is  nar- 
row for  .1  confiderabie  way,  after  which  you  enter 
.wide  and  Ipacious  ftreets,  all  of  which  are  marked 
with  names  in  th«  fame  manner  as  the  ftreets  of 
Parts.  Poftibly  each  of  thefe  ways  receives  its  name 
from  the  ftreet  above,  the  materials  for  the  building 
of  which  were  dug  from  that  particular  l'pot.  To 
atTift  the  infpectors  of  thefe  quarries,  (for'  fo  the 
principal  guides  are  called)  in  finding  their  way 
through  fuch  dark,  extenfive,  and  intricate  windings, 
plans  have  been  drawn,  which  they  carry  with  them, 
but  our  traveller  could  not  obtain  one,  although  ex- 
tremely delirous  of  making  the  acquifition.  The  ge- 
neral height  of  the  roof  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet, 
but  in  fome  parts  it  riles  to  thirty  and  even  forty 
feet  : in  fome  particular  places  the  roof  is  perfectly 
level.  Toward  the  middle  of  this  dreary  region, 
they  entered  a kind  of  faloon,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
which  is  faid  to  be  exa&ly  under  St.  James’s  church, 
in  the  fuburbs  of  that  name  ; this  was  illuminated 
with  great  tafle,  and  fuch  a light  being  entirely  un- 
expected, excited  a very  agreeable  lurprife.  At  one 
end  was  a reprefentation  in  miniature  of  fome  of  the 
principal  forts  in  the  Eajl-Indies , with  cannon,  centi- 
nels,  &:c.  and  in  another  place,  a regiment  of  fol- 
diers,  with  their  commander  at  their  head,  all  formed 
of  a kind  of  clay  which  is  dug  upon  the  fpot  ; thefe 
were  ingeniouily  contrived,  and  the  light  which  was 
thrown  upon  them,  produced  a very  agreeable  effect. 
On  the  other  fide  of  this  hall  a cold  collation  was 
prepared,  and  fome  very  excellent  burgundy,  which 
effectually  difpelled  the  terrors  excited  by  fuch  a 
dreary,  and  even  dangerous  fubterrancan  journey. — 
In  fome  places  here,  as  in  many  other  deep  caverns 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  their  is  a petrifying 
quality  which  aCts  upon  the  dropping  water;  and 
the  air,  in  the  more  narrow  paffes,  is  unfavourable  to 
refpiration.  After  having  fpent  between  four  and 
five  hours  in  traverfing  thefe  recedes,  they  returned 
to  the  cheerful  face  of  day  by  the  paffage  at  the  Val 
tie  Grace,  but  the  height  of  the  afcent  there  is  not 
given,  nor  does  our  author  defcribe  the  width  of  any 
one  of  the  fubterranean  ftreets  through  which  he 
palled,  fo  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
degree  of  lateral  fupport  which  is  given  to  the  roof; 
but  he  (peaks  of  the  danger  which  appears  in  feve- 
ral  places  of  the  roof  falling  in,  and  the  conlequent 
hazard  to  which  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  fu- 
burbs of  Paris  are  expoled,  as  fome  parts  are  prop- 
ped with  timbers  which  are  much  decayed,  whilft 
others  are  effeClually  fecured  by  immenle  ftones  ce- 
mented with  mortar.  Nor  are  thefe  apprehenfions 
unfupported  by  fa&s,  for  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Erglijh  Benedictine  convent,  within  a few  yards  of 
the  houfe,  the  roof  has  fallen  in  193  feet;  and  in  the 
T^blea^x  de  Paris  (the  only  publication  in  w hich  any 


mention  is  made  of  thefe  quarries)  it  is  afferted,  that 
inftances  have  happened  of  the  earth  falling  in,  and 
at  one  time  eight  men  were  fwallowed  tip  in  a gulf 
of  1 50  feet  deep  ; but  the  attention  of  government 
having  been  drawn  by  fuch  accidents,  care  has  been 
taken  to  render  thefe  cavities  more  fecure.  The  ig- 
norance in  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftriCte 
live,  with  relpeCd  to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  vaft  vaults 
direCtly  under  their  dwellings,  is  truly  aftonilhing, 
government  being  very  careful  to  fupprefs  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  left  a general  alarm  fhould  be  fpread  ; on 
which  account,  to  be  admitted  into  them,  is  a favour 
very  hard  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  White  fays,  that 
fome  part  of  this  quarry  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
famous  gang  of  robbers,  who  infefted  the  country 
for  many  miles  round. 

The  Gobelins  at  Paris,  is  a houfe  fo  called  from 
one  Gobelin,  a celebrated  dyer,  who  removing  from 
Rheims  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  bought 
that  houfe.  He  had  difcovered  the  lecret  of  dying 
the  beautiful  fcarlet  called  from  him  the  fcarlet  of 
the  Gobelins.  Lewis  XIV.  bought  that  and  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  houfes,  where  he  eftablilhed  a 
manufacture  of  the  fineft  tapeftries,  and  alio  fettled  a 
great  number  of  gold  and  filver-fmiths,  embroiderers, 
painters,  carvers,  and  other  artificers  in  every  branch 
tending  to  lplendor  and  magnificence.  They  are 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  France.  There 
have  been  above  800  workmen  employed  here  at  a 
time  ; and  though  their  number  be  fince  confidera- 
bly  decreafed,  yet  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  many 
things  of  the  molt  curious  workman fliip  worthy  the 
infpeCtion  of  a traveller. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  churches,  the  molt  remarka- 
ble, after  that  of  Notre  Dame,  which  has  been  alrea- 
dy deferibed,  are  the  following  : 

The  church  and  nunnery  of  Val  de  Grace  was 
founded  by  queen  Anne  of  Aujiria,  upon  the  iuppof- 
ed  miraculous  birth  of  Lewis  XIV.  after  fhe  had 
been  married  twenty  two  years  without  having  any 
offspring.  Her  heart  and  that  of  Henrietta  Maria 
of  England , dutchefs  of  Orleans , lie  entombed  here. 
The  altar  and  cupola  are  exceeding  fine.  The  nuns 
of  this  convent  mult  all  be  of  noble  extraction,  and 
choofe  a lady  abbefs  once  in  three  years,  Madam  la 
Valiere,  one  of  Lewis  the  XIVth’s  miftreffes,  retired 
to  this  monaftery  foon  after  her  leaving  the  court. 

In  the  church  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jefuits,  and  which  ftands  in  St.  Anthony’s  ftreet,  is 
depofited  the  heart  of  Lewis  XIII.  inclofed  in  a gold 
cafe,  fupported  by  two  angels  of  filver.  Here  is  alfo 
a fine  altar  with  feveral  brafs  ftatues,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  princes  of  Conde. 

St.  Eustace  is  a large  and  beautiful  church. 

The  University  of  Paris  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Charlemagne  in  791.  In  this  univerli- 
ty  are  upward  of  thirty  colleges,  the  mold  confidera- 
ble  of  which  are  the  Sorbonne , the  college  of  Navarre , 
the  college  of  the  Four  Nations,  and  the  faculty  or 
college  of  phyftc. 
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The  college  of  Sorbonne  was  founded  in  1250  ; 
but  was  very  poor  when  cardinal  Richelieu  caiifed  it 
to  be  rebuilt  in  1629.  The  prefent  building  is  a ve- 
ry magnificent  ftrufture,  in  which  are  apartments  for 
thirty-fix  dolors,  with  a library  and  halls  for  public 
lectures  and  afts.  To  the  three  profefl'ors  chairs,- 
the  cardinal  added  three  others  of  a royal  foundation. 
This  is  thought  to  be  the  ftrifteft  college  in  Europe , 
the  degree  of  doftor  being  only  given  to  thofe  who 
hold  the  Sorbonnic  aft,  which  is,  to  anfwer  all  dif- 
putants  from  fun-rife  to  fun  fet : on  which  account 
the  title  of  doftor  of  Sorbonne  is  of  great  repute. 
The  doctors  wear  black  gowns,  and  when  exercifes 
are  performed,  have  white  fur  hanging  acrofs  the 
brea  ft. 

The  college  of  Navarre  was  founded  by  Jane, 
queen  of  Navarre,  confort  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in 
13c  5,  for  ftudying  divinity  ; and  in  1683  three  other 
chairs  were  added.  In  this  college  are  kept  the  re- 
cords of  the  univerfity. 

The  college  of  the  Four  Nations  is  the  fineft  in 
the  univerfity,  and  defigned  for  the  reception  of  the 
children  of  gentlemen,  or  eminent  citizens  of  four 
different  nations,  namely,  French , Italians , Spaniards , 
and  Germans.  There  fhould  be  fixty  fellows  in  this 
college,  by  virtue  of  its  original  foundation  ; but  they 
have  been  reduced  to  half  that  number.  It  is  alfo 
called  the  college  of  Mazarine,  from  the  cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  by  his  laft  will  bequeathed  to  it  two 
millions  of  livres.  The  univerfity  adopted  this  col- 
lege upon  condition  that  neither  divinity,  law,  nor 
phyfic  fhould  be  taught  in  it  ; nor  any  academy  an- 
nexed to  it  in  which  frudents  fhould  be  taught  to 
ride,  fence,  or  dance.  Befides  the  ordinary  profef- 
ibrs,  here  is  one  for  mathematics.  This  college  has 
a ftately  front,  in  the  form  of  a theatre,  facing  the 
Louvre,  which  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Seine. 

The  faculty  of  phyfic  has  a college  built  in  1477, 
in  which  are  five  profeffors,  who  are  annually  chofen. 
In  this  college  is  an  amphitheatre,  in  which  are  an- 
nually given  complete  courfes  of  anatomy,  furgery, 
pharmacy,  phiiiology,  botany,  and  chemiflry.  The 
bachelors  of  phyfic  are  obliged  to  attend,  in  order  to 
write  the  preferiptions  of  the  phyficians.  The  faculty 
is  compofed  of  all  the  doftors  and  licentiates  who 
have  taken  their  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  : 
they  have  a dean  at  their  head,  and  a cenlor.  Thefe 
doftors  and  licentiates  have  the  foie  right  of  prafti- 
fing  phyfic  at  Paris , no  phyfician  of  any  other  uni- 
verfity being  fullered  to  praclife  there,  unlefs  he  be 
phyfician  to  the  king  or  the  royal  family.  All  the 
profeffors  in  the  univerfity  have  fettled  falaries,  and 
in  moll  of  the  colleges  there  are  fellowfhips  for  the 
ftudents. 

The  feveral.  academies  deferve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  Thefe  are,  I.  The  French  Academy 
founded  in  1633,  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  French  language : it  confifts  of 
forty  members,  who  meet  on  Mondays , Thurfdays , 
and  Saturdays , in  a hall  of  the  Old  Louvre. 

II.  The  Royal  Academy  of  inferiptions  and  Belles 
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Letters,  inftituted  for  the  advancement  of  polite  lite- 
rature. In  this  academy  ancient  monuments  are  ex- 
plained, and  the  tranfaftions  of  the  kingdom  perpetu- 
ated by  medals,  inferiptions,  &c.  It  con  nils  of  four 
forts  of  members  : thefe  are  twelve  honorary,  and 
twenty  penfioners,  with  twenty-fix  affociates  and 
twelve  ftudentg.  Their  days  of  meeting  are  on  IVcd- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays. 

III.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  inftituted  in 
r 666,  which  has  alfo  its  honorary  members,  penfi- 
oners, affociates,  and  ftudents. 

IV.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
was  founded  in  1648.  Such  work*  of  the  painters 
and  fculptors  as  are  admitted  into  this  academy  arc1 
difpofed  in  three  halls,  and  marked  with  the  names 
of  the  feveral  artifts.  Here  are  alfo  the  piftures  of  a 
great  number  of  celebrated  painters,  and  among  the 
ftatues  feveral  of  Gyps  taken  from  antiques. 

V.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Architefture  was 
founded  in  1671,  but  was  not  authorized  by  letters 
patent  before  the  year  1717.  It  is  divided  into  tv/o 
claffes  : the  firlt  is  compofed  of  ten  architefts,  a pro- 
feffor,  and  a fecretary  ; and  the  fecond  of  twelve 
other  architefts.  The  profeffor,  whofe  poft,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fecretary,  is  for  life,  is  obliged  to  read 
public  leftures  every  Monday  and  Thurfday  in  the  hail 
of  the  Louvre. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  the  hofpitals  in  this  city 
are,  that  for  difabled  foldiers^the  Hotel  de  Dieu,  Tri- 
nity Hofpital,  and  the  General  Hofpital;  into  the  latter 
of  which  10,000  people  are  faid  to  be  frequently  re- 
ceived. The  Royal  Hofpital  for  difabled  foldiers 
may  be  confidered  as  a large  palace  ; it  take^  up 
above  feven:e.m  acres.  Here  are  four  large  courts, 
all  of  the  fame  form,  furrounded  with  regular  build- 
ings four  ftories  high.  In  the  middle  is  a fifth  court, 
larger  than  all  the  four  taken  together.  It  is  encom- 
paffed  with  a double  row  of  arches,  one  above  the 
other,  forming  very  narrow  galleries.  The  chapel  is 
very  beautiful,  and  its  altar  adorned  in  the  moft 
fplendid  manner.  This  hofpital  is  the  afylum  for 
lame  and  fuperannuated  officers  and  foldiers.  The 
great  order  and  ftrift  difeipline  obferved  in  it  cannot 
be  fufficiently  admired.  It  has  a governor,  a lieutenant 
of  the  king,  and  a major. 

L’  Hotel  de  Dieu,  or  “ the  Houfe  of  God,”  is  the 
moft  ancient  and  largeft  hofpital  in  Paris.  As  all 
poor  fick  people  are  admitted  into  it,  there  have  been 
fometixnes  four  thoufand  perfons  in  it  at  one  time. 
They  are  attended  with  the  greateft  c;n:e  by  the  nuns 
of  tb  e order  of  St.  Auguftine,  who  difeharge  the 
office  of  nurfes.  To  the  honour  of  this  hofpital,  all 
manner  of  patients  are  admitted,  without  regard  ta ' 
their  country,  religion  or  dileafe  -,  and  no  fecurity  is 
required  for  their  burial  in  cafe  of  death  ; nor  arc 
thofe  who  labour  under  any  Incurable  difeafe  ever 
difeharged,  and  fuftered  to  perilh  in  the  ftreets. 

In  the  luburbs  of  St.  Viftor  is  the  General  Hofpi- 
tal, which  alfo  goes  by  the  name  of  La  Salpetreria  •, 
faltpetre  having  been  formerly  made  here.  In  it  is 
a noble  foundation  for  the  female  fex,  near  feven 
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thoufand  of  whom  are  here  provided  for,  and  live 
under  the  infpe&ion  of  fixty  lifters,  fubordinate  to 
whom  are  eighty  governefies,  and  a coniiderable 
number  of  maid-fervants.  Into  this  place  are  received 
foundlings,  who  take  up  one  ward  : girls  and  young 
women,  who  few  and  knit  : a great  number  of  bad 
women,  who  are  here  compelled  to  fpin  woollen: 
fome  hundred  of  female  idiots,  who  live  in  little  houfes 
built  in  the  form  of  a ftreet  : many  other  poor  women, 
fome  of  whom  are  kept  here  gratis,  and  others  pay  a 
fma'l  matter  : delinquents  who  are  confined,  but  not 
put  to  work.  L’  Hofpital  des  Enfans  Trouves,  or 
the  Foundling  Hofpital,  which  is  a part  of  this  build- 
ing, receives  vaft  numbers  of  infants.  Mr.  Hume 
fays,  “ It  is  computed,  that  every  ninth  child  born  in 
Pai  is  is  fent  to  this  hofpital.”  Eftay  on  the  popu- 
loufnefs  of  ancient  nations.  The  fentiments  of  that 
writer  feem  not  favourable  to  fuch  inftitutions,  for  he 
adds  “ to  kill  one’s  own  child  is  fhocking  to  nature, 
and  mull  therefore  be  fomewhat  unufual ; but  to  turn 
over  the  care  of  it  upon  others  is  very  tempting  to  the 
natural  indolence  of  mankind.” — 

To  the  General  Hofpital  alfo  belongs  the  caftle  of 
Biceftre,  which  is  feated  on  an  eminence  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  abovementioned  hofpital,  and  is  on 
all  lades  defended  by  a wall,  which  is  of  very  conftde- 
rable  compafs,  containing  within  it  many  large  build- 
ings, and  leveral  open  fquares.  In  this  caftle  are 
near  four  thoufand  perfons  of  the  other  fex,  particu- 
larly poor  men,  who  are  entertained  here  gratis,  and 
fome  who  pay  for  their  reception’ into  the  houfe  ; 
perfons  difordered  in  their  fenfes,  whofe  ward  refem- 
bles  a village,  it  being  built  in  regular  ftreets  ; twenty- 
five  men  and  as  many  women  affli&ed  with  the 
venereal  difeafe.  Common  priloners  are  kept  here 
in  a particular  houfe,  walled  in,  and  every  one  in  a 
cell  by  himfelf : but  the  molt  remarkable  thing  here 
is  the  large  well,  which  is  a modern  work  : it  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  from  top  to  bottom  lined  with 
free-ftone.  To  the  furface  of  the  water  it  is  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet  in  depth,  and  twenty 
more  to  the  bottom.  Round  the  well,  at  the  water’s 
edge  is  a gallery  to  which  a perfon  may,  on  occafion, 
be  let  down.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  means  of 
an  engine  worked  by  four  horfes,  who  are  relieved 
every  three  hours  ; it  is  received  all  day  long  into 
huge  buckets,  each  of  which  contains  twelve  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  water,  which  is  difcharged  out  of 
thefe  into  a leaden  bafin,  whence  it  runs  into  a re- 
fervoir,  and  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  to  all  the 
parts  of  this  vaft  building. 

L’  Hofpital  de  la  Pietie,  in  St.  Vigor’s  ftreet,  con- 
ftitutes  alio  a part  of  the  General  Hofpital,  and  is  the 
place  where  the  governors  ufuaHy  hold  their  meetings. 
■Thefe  three  laft  foundations,  together  with  L’  Hotel 
ide  Dieu,  have  one  common  fund,  amounting  to  full 
two  millions  of  livres,  or  87,5001.  fterling  per  annum. 
Its  prefent  governors  are  twelve  fubftantial  citizens 
appointed  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  by 
the  echevins,  but  approved  by  the  parliament,  before 
whom  they  mu  ft  be  fvvoru.  There  are  alfo  feven 


honorary  adminiftrators,  or  governors : thefe  are  the 
archbifhop  of  Paris,  the  firft  prefident  of  the  par- 
liament, chamber  of  accounts,  and  court  of  aids,  the 
attorney-general,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police, 
and  the  provoft  of  the  merchants. 

Trinity  Hofpital  was  founded  about  the  year  1202, 
by  two  friars  for  the  reception  of  poor  travellers  : 
but  it  is  now  ufed  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  poor  children  of  both  fexes  born  at  Paris  in  law- 
ful wedlock.  They  wear  blue  gowns,  and  here  are 
an  hundred  beds  for  boys,  and  thirty-fix  for  girls, 
who  have  different  apartments,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  an  infirmary.  The  youngeft  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  •,  and  when  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  are 
inftrudfted  in  fome  trade  within  the  hofpital.  To 
induce  mechanics  to  fettle  and  exercife  their  trades 
here,  in  order  to  teach  the  children,  the  parliament 
has  declared,  that  fuch  journeymen  as  have  taught 
thefe  children  fix  years  in  this  hofpital,  ftiall  have 
the  freedom  of  the  city  without  any  expence  ; and 
that  fuch  children  as  fhould  be  arrived  at  the  3ge  of 
twenty-five,  and  fhould  have  taught  others  during 
fix  years,  after  they  were  out  of  their  apprenticefhip, 
fhould  enjoy  the  fame  privilege.  This  wife  eftabliih- 
ment  has  procured  the  city  a vaft  number  of  ikilfu! 
artificers.  This  hofpital  is  governed  by  five  eminent 
perfons  chofen  by  the  parliament,  out  often  prefented 
to  them  by  the  attorney  general. 

Among  the  fquares  in  Paris,  the  moft  famous  is 
that  called  La  Place  de  ViCtoires,  “ or  the  Iquare 
of  Victories.”  In  it  is  a noble  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV. 
which  is  one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  ftatuary  in  Europe: 
it  is  of  mafi’y  brafs,  thirty  feet  high  : he  is  reprefented 
clad  in  his  robes,  with  Victory  behind  him  of  the 
fame  magnitude  and  metal,  putting  a crown  on  his 
head,  and  poifed  with  her  foot  on  a globe.  Under  her 
is  a three-headed  Cerberus,  to  reprefent  the  triumph 
of  Lewis  XIV.  over  the  triple  alliance,  with  thefe 
words  under  it,  viro  iMMORtali.  The  whole  piece 
was  call:  at  once,  and  weighs  above  thirty  thoufand 
pounds.  The  pedeftal  is  twenty-two  feet  high,  and 
upon  it  are  four  flaVes  of  brafs,  with  baffo  relievos  of 
the  king’s  battles  and  conquefts.  Under  the  pedeftal 
is  a pavement  of  marble  inclofed  within  handfame 
iron  rails. 

The  triumphal  arch  at  Paris  is  faid  to  exceed  every 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe , whether  ancient  or 
modern ; at  leaft  fuch  is  the  opinion  of  the  French. 
The  ftrufture  is  indeed  noble,  it  conlifting  of  three 
faces,  of  an  extraordinary  height,  with  two  portal-, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Romans. 
The  orders  of  the  columns  are  finely  defigned,  and 
the  captives  and  trophies  with  which  this  ftruCture  is 
adorned  are  executed  in  the  moft  admirable  manner. 
On  this  arch  is  placed  the  king’s  ftatue  on  horffback. 
The  whole  was  done  from  the  deiign  of  the  famous 
Perrault. 

The  other  gates  of  the  city  are  triumphal  arches, 
which  are  all  pompous  pieces  of  architecture  : that  of 
St.  Denis,  leading  to  the  fquare  of  the  fame  name,  is 
above  fieventy  feet  high,  and  as  many  t>ver,  adorned 
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with  columns,  bafs  reliefs,  and  trophies,  with  fome 
infcriptions  relating  to  the  paflage  of  the  French 
over  the  Rhine , and  their  taking  of  Maejlricht. 
The  gate  of  St.  Martin  is  fifty  feet  high  and  as  many 
•wide,  and  has  on  each  tide  an  infcription  recording 
the  actions  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  third  gate  is  that  of 
St.  Anthony,  ereffed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  but 
repaired  and  embellilhed  by  the  city,  with  fome  in- 
fcriptions in  honour  of  Lewis  XIV. 

Among  the  things  worthy  obfervation  at  Paris  is 
the  Fair  of  St.  Germain,  which  begins  on  the  third 
of  February , and  is  held  through  Lent.  The  place 
where  it  is  kept  is  a large  fquare  building  ; which  has 
fix  or  feven  rows  of  ihops,  wherein  the  cuftomers 
play  at  dice  when  they  come  to  buy  goods  ; for  they 
are  fir lL  cheapened  and  bought,  and  then  the  people 
play  who  Ihall  pay  for  them.  The  greateft  gaming  is 
after  candle-light,  and  fometimes  the  king  himfelf 
comes  hither  to  play.  Here  is  a celebrated  picture  of 
our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
two  angels  in  the  fame  piece,  the  work  of  Antonio 
Moro  : the  frame,  which  is  curioufly  carved  and 
richly  gilt,  is  valued  at  two  hundred  piffoles. 

On  the  river  Seine  are  a great  number  of  pleafure- 
boats  belonging  to  the  king  and  perfons  of  quality,  in 
which  they  fometimes  take  the  amufement  of  failing 
on  the  water,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  The  water 
of  this  river  generally  looks  green  and  dirty,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  river  being  commonly  filled  with 
coveyed  barges  full  of.  walher-women  cleaning  their 
linen  ; yet  it  was  carried  in  pails  through  many  of 
the  ftreets,  and  fold  as  milk  is  in  London , and  is  now 
conveyed  into  houfes  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were 
furnilhed  by  contract  from  Mr.  Bolton’s  manufactory, 
near  Birmingham.  It  is  a common  obfervation,  that 
the  French  women  are  the  word  laundrefles  in  Europe  : 
they  wath  their  linen  in  cold  water  in  the  river,  and 
as  to  ironing  and,  plaiting,  they  have  not  the  leaft 
notion  of  it.  There  are  here  indeed  fome  EngHJb 
women  who  will  finilh  them  pretty  neatly,  but  not  fo 
white  as  in  England , which  may  in  a good  meafure  be 
owing  to  the  water. 

Many  improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made 
in  this  metropolis,  among  which,  one  of  the  mod  be- 
neficial is  that  of  conveying  water  into  houfes  by 
means  of  iron  pipes.  This  plan  has  been  executed 
upon  the  fame  principle  as  that  of  the  different  water- 
works, for  fupplying  the  city  of  London , and  all  the 
pipes,  as  we  have  obferved,  were  made  in  England , 
fo  much  fuperior  are  the  Englijh  to  the  French  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  that  metal. 

At  Paris  are  feveral  courts  poffdling  very  exten- 
five  jurifdibtion.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the 
Parliament,  which  is  the  laftrefort  in  all  caufes  where 
the  crown  does  not  interpoff  j a general  court  of  the 
juftices  in  eyre  ; a court  of  the  conftables  and  mar- 
fhals  of  France ; a court  of  the  admiralty;  the 
bailiwic  of  the  palace ; the  court  of  the  chatelet,  or 
the  ordinary  court  of  juftice  for  the  civil  government 
of  the  city,  of  which  the  provoft,  or  the  mayor,  with 
the  four  echevins,  or  aldermen,  and  twenty-fix  coun- 
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fellors,  are  judges  ; a fait  office ; a court  of  the 
warren  of  the  Louvre,  eftabliffied  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  game  fix  leagues  round  Paris , and  to  prevent 
people  from  hunting  in  thofe  limits  without  leave  ; 
the  court  of  L’  Hotel  de  Viile,  or  “ town-houfe,” 
which  takes  an  account  of  the  city  rents,  and  of  the 
taxes  on  all  provifions  brought  into  Paris  ; and  the 
court  of  the  confuls,  which  takes  cognizance  of  every 
thing  relating  to  commerce. 

This  parliament,  and  thofe  in  the  feveral  provinces, 
have  frequently  in  the  prefent  and  preceding  reigns, 
made  great  fcruple  to  regifter  many  of  the  obnoxious,, 
and  oppreflive  edicts  which  have  been  iffued  by  thq 
king,  and  they  lately  abfolutely  refufed  to  give  that 
fanction  to  an  edidf,  which  levied  a fevere  tax  upon 
the  people.  In  conlequence  of  which  inflexibility 
the  French  monarch,  at  a bed  of  juftice  held  on  the 
8th  of  Elay  1788,  took  the  bold  and  deciiive  meafure 
of  depriving  his  parliaments,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, of  the  right  of  regiftering  the  royal  edicts,  which 
are  prefented  in  the  king’s,  name  for  the  general 
government  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  veiled  that 
right  in  a court  formerly  known  by  name  of  La  Cour 
Pleniere,  or.  the  Plenary  or  Supreme  Court,  which 
had  been  long  abolifhed,  but  is  now,  for  this  purpofe,. 
revived.  Who  are  the  perfons  who  are  to  compofe 
this  court  is  not  yet  known. 

The  French  condemn  malefactors  to  the  gallies* 
to  the  gibbet,  and  what  is  called  being  broke  alive- 
upon  the  wheel : the  laft  is  ufed  only  in  caff  of  mur- 
der ; but  if  the  evidence  leaves  only  fome  room  to 
doubt  the  guilt  of  the  perfon  accuffd,  he  is,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  cruelly  put  to  the  torture  to  obtain 
a confelffon  : and  here  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  male- 
factors in  France  receive  their  ffntence  on  their 
knees ; which  is  no  fooner  pronounced  than  the 
hangman  ties  a rope  about  their  necks,  and  con- 
veys them  to  prifon,  whence,  after  confeflion,  they 
are  generally  dragged  immediately  to  the  gallows. 
The  common  place  of  execution  is  the  Greve,  in 
which  fquare  Hands  the  town-houfe.  The  manner 
in  which  crimmals  are  broke,  as  it  is  called,  on  the 
wheel,  we  (hall  give  from  Mr.  Stephens’s  Travels 
through  France.  “ In  the  middle  of  the  fquare,” 
fays  he  “ a fcaffold  was  ereCted  ; and  at  half  an  hour 
after  four  the  prifoner  was  brought  to  it  in  a cart, 
attended  by  the  city  guard,  walking  two  and  two,  a 
prieft  accompanying  the  dying  man.  On  the  fcaffold 
was  ereCted  a large  crofs  exadtly  in  the  form  of  that 
commonly  repreiented  for  St.  Andrew’s.  The  ex- 
ecutioner and  his  afiiftants  placed  the  prifoner  on  it, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  his  arms  and  legs  were  ex- 
tended agreeably  to  the  form  of  the  crofs,  and  ftrongly 
tied  down.  Under  each  arm,  leg,  &c.  was  cut  a 
notch  in  the  wood,  as  a mark  where  the  executioner 
might  with  the  greater  facility  break  the  bone.  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  iron  bar,  not  unlike  an  iron  crow, 
and  with  the  two  firft  ftrokes  broke  his  arms,  then  in 
a moment  after  both  his  thighs.  It  was  dreadful  t» 
fee  the  poor  wretch  writhe  his  body  with  agony,  and 
to  obferve  the  diftortions  of  his  face.  It  was  a confide- 
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rs'ole  time  before  he  expired,  and  it  would  have  been 
longer,  had  not  the  executioner  given  him  what  is 
called  the  coup  de  grace,  or  merciful  ftroke,  on  his 
ftomach,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  mifery. 
They  then  took  the  dead  body  from  the  crofs,  and 
put  it  on  a wheel,  fixed  to  a long  pole,  where  he  was 
expo  fed  forfome  time  ; ant!  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
occafions  the  common  exprefiion  of  being  broke  upon 
the  wheel,  though  it  is  performed  on  a crofs.” 

The  trade  ot  Pans  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  very  extenfive.  Their  commerce  with 
foreigners  is  alfo  confiderable  ; for  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  finole  branch  of  the  gold,  filver,  and  filk  fluffs 
manufactured  at  Paris , is  equal  to  the  whole  trade 
carried  on  at  Lyons.  Mere  are  likewife  manufactures 
of  all  other  forts  of  fluffs,  and  of  looking-glafles. 

In  the  city  are  fix  principal  companies  of  tradef- 
mcn,  out  of  which  the  confuls,  who  have  the  regu- 
lation of  trade,  are  chofen  ; thefe  are  the  drapers,  the 
grocers  and  apothecaries,  the  mercers  and  jewellers, 
the  fkinners,  the  hatters,  and  goldfiniths : befides 
which,  there  are  the  bookfellers,  the  vintners  and 
wine  merchants  ; the  wool  merchants  and  timber 
merchants ; but  though  thefe  are  efteemed  inferior 
to  the  others,  they  have  the  fame  privilege-,  and  are 
capable  of  being  elected  cotfiuK 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  capital  is  in 
general  flat  and  level,  intermixed,  however,  with  a 
few  eminences.  Toward  the  north  of  Paris  the  foil 
is  fat,  and  produces  a great  quantity  of  very  good 
corn.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  fandv,  marftiy,  and 
wet.  The  whole  is,  however,  cultivated  with  great 
eare  and  induftry  ; and  the  people  have  carried  the 
art  of  gardening  to  fuch  perfection,  that  in  the  midft 
of  winter  they  raife  all  thole  forts  of  kitchen-fluff 
which  with  us  are  the  produce  of  fummer  only.  In 
the  environs  of  Paris  they  make  one  year  with  an- 
other about  fixteen  thoufand  hogfheads  of  wine, 
which  is  all  drank  at  Paris , or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  wine  drank  at  taverns  is  generally  very  indif- 
ferent. 

This  city  has  undergone  the  fate  of  molt  others ; 
it  has  been  feveral  times  befieged,  twice  burnt,  and 
once  corfiderably  damaged  by  an  inundation  of  the 
Seine,  Henry  VI.  of  England,  an  infant  under  a 
year  old,  was  crowned  here,  and  his  court  was  kept 
with  great  ffate  and  magnificence  at  the  Louvre  in 
1422,  his  uncle  John  Duke  of  Bedford  being  regent. 
On  the  twenty-firft  of  Augtif  1572,  it  was  in  a molt 
deteftable  manner  ftained  with  the  blood  of  fix  thou- 
fand Proteftants  ; the  fignal  for  which  molt  horrible 
maff’.cre  was  given  by  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell, 
wl  rich  is  fit i 1 1 to  be  fieen  in  the  rower  of  the  palace 
where  the  parliament  fits.  In  the  civil  war  Paris 
took  part  with  the  Leaguers  againlt  the  Protefiants, 
and  was  in  vain  befieged  in  the  years  1589 -and  1590 
by  king  Henry  III.  and  IV.  but  in  1594  readily  open- 
ed ts  gates  to  tire  latter,  after  his  coronation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are  feveral  palaces 
and  little  towns  included  under  the  fame  government, 
the  principal  of  which  arc  the  following; 


The  wood  of  Vincennes  reaches  almoft  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  and  is  inclofed  round  with  a wall. 
Within  this  wood,  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles  to 
the  eaff  of  Paris , is  a royal  palace,  or  caftle,  which 
was  confiderably  improved  and  beautified  by  Francis  I. 
Henry  II.  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  It  is  an  oblong 
fquare  building,  encompaffed  with  dry  ditches,  which 
are  lined  and  pretty  deep.  The  caftle  is  compofed  of 
feveral  fquare  towers,  the  higheft  of  which  is  called 
the  Donjon,  and  is  furrennded  with  a particular  ditch, 
over  which  there  is  a draw-bridge.  The  chapel, 
though  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  is  not  without  beauty,  it 
being  adorned  with  feveral  pyramids  and  other  orna- 
ment-; ; and  the  pictures  on  the  windows  are  highly 
valued.  The  rooms  within  the  palace  are  beautiful 
and  ftately,  and  the  ceilings  adorned  with  paintings. 

The  park  of  Vincennes  takes  up  fourteen  hundred 
and  fixty-feven  acres.  The  avenue  leading  to  the 
palace  has  four  rows  of  elms,  planted  on  a fpot  which 
has  been  made  level  for  that  purpofe,  they  having 
been  obliged  to  fupport  it  in  feveral  places  by  means 
of  high  and  thick  walls.  This  palace,  or  caftle,  has 
forn 'times  ferved  as  a prifon  for  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  when  they  have  in- 
curred the  fovereign’s  difpleafure. 

An  ediCt  ordering  the  demolition  or  fale  of  this 
royal  feat,  together  with  thole  of  Blots,  Madrid,  and 
La  Mueite , (the  latter  a royal  hunting  feat  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  foreft  of  Boulogne ) was  regiftered  by  the 
parliament  of  Pat  is  in  March  1 788,  and  was  publilh- 
ed  the  fame  month. 

About  three  miles  to  the  weft  of  Paris  is  the  royal 
palace  of  Madrid,  in  the  wood  of  Boulogne.  This 
palace  was  built  by  Francis  I.  in  1529,  after  the  mo- 
del of  the  palace  of  Madrid  in  Spain.  It  confilts  of 
a fuite  of  buildings  three  ftories  high,  befides  the 
ground  floor,  and  round  it  is  a gallery  reaching  to 
the  top  of  the  fir  ft  floor,  fupported  by  columns.  The 
arches  have  an  ornament  of  a Angular  kind,  being 
incrufted  with  a fort  of  tiles  that  glilten  very  much 
when  the  fun  fhines  upon  them.  By  the  very  recent 
ediCt,  already  mentioned,  this  palace  is  ordered  to  be 
either  fold  or  demolifhed. 

Ruel  is  a ftnall  town  on  the  Seine,  five  miles  from 
Paris,  where  is  a very  handforne  church,  and  lorne 
elegant  gentlemen's  houfes ; but  is  principally  noted 
for  a feat  built  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  which,  though 
not  magnificent,  is  admired  for  its  neatnefs,  and  for 
being  adorned  with  very  beautiful  gardens  in  the  Ita- 
lian tafte,  and  with  curious  water-works. 

St.  Maur  de  Fossez,  on  the  river  Marne , over 
which  is  a (tone  bridge,  is  about  two  leagues  to  the 
eafe  of  Paris.  Here  is  an  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Maur, 
which  was  feculirized  in  15  35,  and  afterward  chang- 
ed into  a coliegiate  church  of  canons.  Here  is  alfo 
a very  fine  feat,  with  beautiful  gardens,  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Bourkdit. 

Con  Ft.  A ns  is  a line  feat,  thus  called  from  its  being 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  It 
owes  its  beauty  both  to  nature  and  the  elegant  talle  of 
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Francis  de  Harlay,  archbifhop  of  Paris : it  belongs 
to  that  metropolitan’s  l'ec,  and  is  the  country  feat  of 
the  archbilhops.  The  rooms  within  are  extremely 
magnificent,  el’pecially  the  gallery,  which  is  adorned 
with  pictures  executed  by  the  belt  mafters.  T he 
gardens  are  very  beautifully  laid  out,  and  are  embel- 
liihed  with  ftatues,  walks,  water-works,  groves,  and 
other  decorations. 

SECT.  XXX. 

Of  the  Government  of  the  Ifle  of  France  ; its  Situati- 
on, Extent , and  Produce  ; with  a particular  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Palaces  of  Verfailles,  Trianon,  Marly, 
Fontainbleau,  Mudon,  St.  Cloud,  and  the  principal 
Cities. 

THE  government  round  the  Ife  of  France 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Picardy , on  the  weft  by 
Normandy , on  the  fouth  by  the  Orleanois,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  that  of  Champagne , extending  about  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  as  far  in  breadth. 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile  ; it  there- 
fore abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  is  divided 
into  feveral  frnall  diltricts. 

In  defcribing  the  places  in  this  government  we  fhall 
begin  with  the  palaces,  thefe  having  a nearer  relation 
to  the  lubjeft  of  the  laft  ledtion. 

The  palace  of  Versailles,  which  lies  four  leagues 
to  the  louth  weft  of  Paris , ftandson  an  artificial  emi- 
nence, in  the  midft  of  a country  well  fuited  for  hunt- 
ing, and  abounding  with  game.  Lewis  XIII.  built 
a caftle  here,  to  ferve  as  a hunting  feat ; but  Lewis 
XIV.  converted  the  village  into  a fine  town,  and  the 
caftle  into  the  moft  noble  palace  in  the  world  : for 
which  purpofe  he  filled  up  a fwampy  valley,  and  form- 
ed an  extenfive  hill.  “ Had  he,  fays  Voltaire,  “ ex- 
“ pended  upon  Paris  and  the  Louvre,  the  fifth  part 
“ only  of  what  it  coft  him  to  force  nature  at  Vctfii/hs, 
“ he  would  have  made  it  the  moft  magnificent  city  in 
“ the  world.”  Siecle  de  Louis,  chap.  26.  The  fame 
writer  informs  us  that  the  Duke  De  Crequi  ufed  to 
call  Verfailles , “ a favourite  without  merit.” 

The  lide  fronting  the  ftables  (which  are  built  in  the 
form  of  a crefcenr,  Hand  at  the  diftance  of  a quar- 
ter of  a mile,  and  are  fufficiently  large  to  receive  five 
hundred  horles)  is  not  anfwerable  in  magnificence  to 
to  the  reft;  but  that  facing  the  gardens  is  extremely 
beautiful.  Its  roof,  glittering  with  gold,  affords  a 
noble  profpedt  at  a diftance,  and  the  gardens,  ftatues, 
groves,  grottos,  canals,  fountains  and  other  water- 
works, far  furpafs  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  feen 
in  Italy  ; and  its  internal  riches  and  beauty  are  altoge- 
ther anfwerable  to  its  exterior. 

The  avenue  leading  to  the  palace  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts ; that  which  ftands  on  the  left  hand, 
in  coming  from  Paris , is  called  Old  Verfailles^  and 
that  on  the  right  the  New  Town.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal avenue,  befides  which  there  is  one  which  ftrikes 
off  from  each  fide  of  its  termination.  On  the  road 
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toward  Paris  is  a fine  avenue  of  elms,  the  vifta  in 
the  middle  being  fixty  feet  wide,  and  thofe  on  the 
fides  thirty  each.  From  the  ftables  a parade  is  firft 
palled,  then  three  courts,  the  firft  of  which  leads, 
by  an  eafy  afcent,  to  a fmaller,  which  opens  to  the 
third,  which  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble  ; 
in  its  centre  is  a bafin  and  fountain.  This  court  is 
called  “ the  great  royal  fquare,”  and  is  encompaifed 
with  regular  pavilions  built  by  the  princes  and  lords 
of  the  court ; thefe,  with  other  fine  houfes,  form  the 
new  town. 

The  new  palace  prefents  a front  of  more  than  a 
mile  in  extent,  and  communicates  with  the  old  palace 
by  ranges  of  apartments.  The  great  marble  ftair- 
cafe  by  which  it  is  attended,  is  faid  to  furpafs  all  the 
productions  of  antiquity  of  a fimilar  kind.  It  is  eighty- 
ty-one  feet  long,  and  thirty  broad.  This  is  the  entrance 
into  two  painted  halls,  the  ceiling  of  one  of  which  is 
fupported  by  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  grand  gallery,  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Le 
“ Brun’s  gallery,’’  from  the  paintings  of  that  artift 
with  which  the  ceiling  is  adorned,  the  fubjedts  of 
which  confift  entirely  of  the  adtions  of  Lewis  XIV. 
at  the  moft  brilliant  period  of  his  reign.  Thefe  of- 
tentatious  pictures  were  originally  explained  by  in- 
fcriptions  fo  arrogant,  that  Racine,  and  even  “ pen- 
fioned  Boileau,”  thought  it  neceflary  to  make  them 
more  fimple.  Tins  vanity  was  finely  fatirifed  by 
Matthew  Prior,  when  in  the  year  1698,  being  fecre- 
tary  of  the  embafly  to  the  court  of  France , and  fur- 
veying  the  apartments  of  Verfailles , he  was  aiked 
“ whether  the  king  of  England's  palace  had  any  fuch 
“ decorations  r”  to  which  he  anfwered,  with  true 
dignity,  “ The  monuments  of  my  mafter’s  actions 
“ are  to  be  feen  every  where  but  in  his  own  houfe.” 
See  Dr.  Johnfon’s  life  of  Prior.  This  gallery  is  fup- 
poled  to  be  the  fioeft  building  in  Europe ; it  is  feven- 
ty-two  yards  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  with  feven- 
teen  windows,  which  look  on  the  gardens,  and  on 
the  oppofite  fide  a looking-glafs  is  placed  to  anfwer 
to  each  window.  The  fpaces  between  every  window 
are  ornamented  with  ftatues,  fome  of  which  are  an- 
tiques. The  marble  faloon  contains  a noble  painting 
by  Le  Meine,  of  the  Apotheofis  of  Hercules,  in 
which  a hundred  and  forty  figures  are  reprefented  : 
this  piece  Voltaire  fpeaks  of  as  the  moft  ftupendous 
painting  now  in  Europe , Siecle  de  Louts,  chap.  30. 
The  cabinet  of  antiquities  and  jewels  was  coiledted 
at  an  immenfe  expence,  and  is  highly  valuable.  Each 
apartment  in  this  vaft  building  has  received  a name 
from  the  fubjedt  of  the  moft  capital  picture  which 
adorns  the  ceiling;  fuch  as,  the  hall  of  Plenty,  the 
hall  of  Mars,  hall  of  Mercury,  of  Apollo,  hall  of 
war,  and  of  peace  ; and  there  is  iikewife  a room 
called  “ the  hall  of  the  Billiard  Table.”  A fuite  of 
rooms  are  called  “ The  King’s  apartments,”  another 
“ the  queen’s,”  and  a third  “ the  Dauphin's.’’  The 
chapel  is  a fine  piece  of  architecture,  and  embellilhed 
in  the  richeff  manner. 

The  furniture  is  anfwerable  to  the  noble  ftyle  of 
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the  building.  Among  the  reft  is  a chandelier  of 
rock-cryftal,  a great  many  golden  candlefticks,  and  a 
golden  clock,  the  mechanifm  of  which  is  uncommon- 
ly curious ; particularly  in  the  manner  of  ftriking 
the  hours,  previous  to  which  two  cocks  clap  their 
wings  and  crow,  when  immediately  two  folding  doors 
fly  open,  a whole  length  figure  reprefenting  Lewis 
XIV.  comes  forward,  an  angel  at  the  fame  time  de- 
fcends  and  crowns  it,  then  the  clock  firikes,  which 
is  no  fooner  finillied  than  the  angel  re-afcends,  with 
expanded  wings,  the  king  retires,  and  the  doors  clofe. 
All  the  figures  which  perform  in  this  automatons  ex- 
hibition are  of  folid  gold.  In  fihort,  it  would  fill  a 
volume  to  defcribe  the  vafit  variety  of  paintings  and 
ifatues  with  which  the  apartments  of  this  palace  are 
adorned.  Here  are  feveral  pictures  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin ; one  in  which  fhe  holds  the  infant  Jefus,  and  is 
furrounded  with  feveral  pilgrims,  done  by  N.  Pouf- 
fin  ; the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jofeph  flying  into  Egypt, 
by  Guido,  Sec.  The  king’s  bed-chamber  is  more 
magnificent  than  any  of  the  reft  ; the  carvings  are 
all  gilt,  on  a white  ground.  The  bed  is  placed  in  an 
alcove,  where  two  figures  of  Fame,  who  are  repre- 
fented fitting,  feem  to  watch  for  the  prelervation  of 
the  king.  The  furniture  of  the  bed  is  of  crimfon 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  chamber  is 
adorned  with  feveral  fine  pictures. 

The  gardens  are  no  lefs  magnificent  than  the  pa- 
lace. In  defeendingr  from  the  terrace  vou  fee  two 
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bafins  which  contain  feveral  water-fpouts,  and  in  the 
midft  of  each,  a collection  of  jets  a’eau  in  the  form 
of  a wlieat-fheaf,  that  rifes  twenty-nine  feet  high. 
The  borders  of  thefe  bafins  are  each  adorned  with 
eight  groups  of  brazen  figures,  reprefenting  river 
gods  and  nymph  ; and  four  others  of  the  lame  metal 
reprefenting  Cupids,  little  nymphs,  and  genii. 

There  are  feveral  other  bafins  with  jets,  and  other 
•curious  water-works,  a particular  defeription  of  which 
would  carry  us  too  far ; we  {hall  therefore  only  men- 
tion the  famous  canal,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a bafin 
of  an  oCtagonal  figure,  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  diameter  ; four  of  its  fides  are  circular,  three  in 
ftraight  lines,  and  the  other  joins  the  canal.  In  two 
of  the  angles  of  this  bafin  is  a fea-horfe  with  a Tri- 
ton on  his  back. 

The  baths  of  Apollo  exhibit  incomparable  models 
of  modern  excellence,  and  like  other  productions  of 
art  which  V erf  allies  difplays,  mark  the  vanity  of  the 
founder.  Here  Lewis  XIV.  is  reprefented  under  the 
character  of  Apollo,  afeending  from  the  bath,  at- 
tended by  fix  of  his  favourite  ladies;  the  whole  iur- 
rounded  by  groups  of  figures  moft  exquifitely  fctilp- 
tured.  Voltaire,  when  fpeaking  of  the  fiate  of  the 
arts  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  lays,  “ Should  fome 
“ future  diftant  period  difeover,  buried  under  heaps 
“ of  ruins,  fuch  mailer-pieces  of  art  as  the  baths  of 
<£  Apollo,  expofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather 
<{  in  the  groves  of  Verfailles  ; the  tomb  of  cardinal 
« Richelieu  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sor bonne,  too  little 

known  to  the  public  ; and  fo  many  other  works  of 


“ the  fame  kind,  which  are  not  inferior;  thefe  pro- 
<£  duCtions  might  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  moll 
“ finiflied  remains  of  ancient  Greece.'”  Siecle  de 
Louis,  chap.  30. 

The  great  canal  is  thirty-two  fathoms  broad,  and 
eight  hundred  long,  including  the  bafins  at  each  end. 
It  is  crofted  by  another  canal  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms  in  length.  Upon  this  noble  body  of 
water  the  king  and  his  court  fometimes  take  their  di- 
verfion  in  yachts  and  galleys. 

The  Orangery,  or  Green-houfe,  is  a mafter-piece 
of  its  kind ; the  architecture  of  which  is  of  the  Tuf- 
can  order.  It  has  a foutfiern  afpeO,  and  contains 
firft  a large  gallery,  four  hundred  and  eight  feet  long, 
with  twelve  arched  windows  in  the  front  ; and  on 
each  fide  are  two  others,  each  three  hundred  and 
fixty  feet  long.  Thefe  galleries  are  adorned  on  the 
outfide  with  fine  rows  of  columns.  Before  this  green- 
houfe  is  a beautiful  parterre,  with  a fine  bafin  in  the 
middle,  from  which  a ipout  of  water  rifes  forty  feet 
high.  It  is  embellifhed  with  four  rows  of  columns  ol 
the  Tufcan  order,  groupes  of  ftone  figures  beautifully 
carved,  vafes,  ftatues  of  white  marble,  Sec.  In  fum- 
mer  this  parterre  feems  a foreft  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  myrtles,  Sec. 

The  Labyrinth  is  a fine  grove,  the  feveral  walks  of 
which  are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a perfon  who  enters  it  without  a 
guide,  to  avoid  lofing  himfelf.  At  the  entrance  are 
two  ftatues,  the  one  of  AEfop,  the  other  of  Cupid 
holding  a clue  of  thread  in  his  hand.  At  every 
turning  of  the  alleys  you  meet  with  a beautiful  foun- 
tain, in  a bafin  of  fine  fhell-work,  where  one  of 
AEfop’s  fables  is  very  naturally  reprefented  ; the  fub- 
jeCl  of  which  is  conveyed  in  an  ini'eription. 

Here  are  a great  number  of  other  groves,  all  beau- 
tifully adorned,  and  at  one  end  of  the  garden  is  the 
place  where  a variety  of  foreign  beafts  and  birds 
are  bred. 

In  the  park  of  Verfailles  is  another  palace,  called 
Trianon,  fituated  at  one  end  of  the  canal  which 
croffis  the  large  one.  The  architecture  and  orna- 
ments are  in  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  the  front  about 
fixvy-four  fathoms  broad.  The  court  before  it  is 
adorned  with  a fine  periftile,  lupported  by  marble 
columns  and  pilafters.  The  two  wings  are  terminat- 
ed bv  two  pavilions,  and  over  the  whole  building  is  a 
baluftrade  adorned  with  ftatues,  urns,  &c.  In  the 
apartments  are  line  pictures,  and  the  furniture  is  ve- 
ry fumptuous.  The  gardens  are  here  alio  embellilhed 
with  fine  bafins,  cafcades  and  groupes  of  figures,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  heft  mafters. 

In  a park  contiguous  to  that  of  Verfailles  is  an- 
other royal  feat,  called  Marly,  delightfully  fituated 
in  a little  valley,  with  a very  fine  profpeCt  of  the 
cattle  of  St.  Germain,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  On  coming  from  St.  Germain  to  this  pa- 
lace, you  enter  firft  a round  court,  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  where  ftands  the  guard  room,  and 
where  terminate  the  feveral  courts  for  ftables,  coacli- 
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houfes,  Src.  The  palace  confifts  of  a large  pavilion, 
funding  detached  from  any  other,  as  alfo  of  twelve 
fmatter  ones,  fix  on  each  fide  : the  outfide  of  the 
great  one  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  frefco.  The 
fteps  are  embellifhed  with  figures  of  fphinxes,  groupes 
of  children,  vafes,  and  the  like. 

In  the  great  hall  are  fixteen  pilafters,  fine  looking- 
glaffes,  and  pictures  ; and  in  the  king’s  apartments, 
and  thofe  of  the  royal  family,  are  beautiful  pieces  of 
painting,  reprefenting  the  lieges  which  Lewis  XIV. 
carried  on  in  perfon.  The  fmall  pavilions  are  joined 
to  each  other  by  arches,  through  each  of  which  you 
enter  a little  arbour.  In  thefe  fmall  pavilions  are 
apartments  for  perfons  of  quality. 

In  the  gardens  is  a large  cafcade,  which  is  properly 
a riverfalling  from  an  eminence  of  confiderable  height, 
and  forming  very  beautiful  fheets  of  water.  At  the 
bottom  are  feveral  bafins,  adorned  with  groupes,  fta- 
tues,  &c.  The  fide  of  the  parterre,  fronting  the 
large  pavilion,  prefents  a mod  extenfive  and  beautiful 
profpedt.  From  this  parterre  you  defcend  to  another, 
adorned  with  marble  ftatues,  and  a bafin  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  has  a number  of  water-fpouts  forming  a 
wheatlheaf.  Beyond  this  is  a large  bafin  furrounded 
with  walks  and  grafs-plots.  In  going  ft  ill  farther 
down,  you  meet  with  two  other  bafins,  embellifhed 
with  fhell-work  and  groupes  of  figures  in  white  mar- 
ble. The  water  falling  out  of  thefe  bafins  forms  fe- 
veral fheets,  and  enters  another  below.  Among  the 
other  pieces  of  water  is  another  cafcade,  which  falls 
from  a fteep  hill  into  a large  bafin,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a (mail  one  of  gilt  brafs,  fupported  by  three 
Tritons  of  the  fame  metal. 

The  hydraulic  engine  of  Marly , for  railing  water, 
fiands  on  the  river  Seine , and  is  compofed  of  fourteen 
wheels  turned  by  the  current,  which  fet  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pumps  going  at  once,  throwing  up 
the  water  into  a tower,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  hundred 
and  ten  fathoms  from  the  river.  Thence  the  water 
runs  into  an  aquedudt  three  hundred  and  thirty  fa- 
thoms in  length,  and  from  thence  is  conveyed  thro’ 
iron  pipes  of  eighteen  inches  bore  into  the  refervoirs  of 
Marly,  which  are  350  fathoms  farther,  and  thefe  again 
fupply  all  the  water-works  of  Marly  and  Verfailles. 

Fontainebleau  is  but  a mean  town,  though  it 
has  a particular  fub-governor,  a royal  prevote,  and  a 
foreft  court.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Pa- 
ris, and  is  folely  remarkable  for  its  royal  palace,  in 
which  the  French  kings  have  taken  great  delight,  it 
being  well  fituated  for  a hunting-feat.  It  confifts  of 
feveral  fets  of  buildings  added  to  one  another  at  dif- 
ferent times,  without  any  order  or  fymmetry,  which 
conftitute  a confufed  mafs  of  various  kinds'  of  archi- 
tecture, yet  this  very  confufion  has  an  air  of  gran- 
deur, which  ftrikes  the  eye.  Its  fituation  is  in  a bot- 
tom, anil  furrounded  by  a large  foreft  ; and  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  are  crowned  with  bare  rocks.  As  the' 
foreft  abounds  with  game,  the  court  frequently  takes 
the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  it. 

1 ho  largeft  room  of  this  palace  is- that  wh'replavs 
are-  adled  when  the  court  is  here.  In  this  room  is  a 
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chimney-piece  built  by  Henry  IV.  twenty-three  feet 
high,  and  twenty  wide,  adorned  with  four  lofty  Corin- 
thian columns  of  fpotted  marble,  with  the  bafes  and  ca- 
pitals of  white  marble.  In  the  midft  of  the  chimney- 
piece  is  a table  of  black  marble,  on  which  ftands  the 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  laft-mentioned  prince ; un- 
derneath are  two  baffo  relievos,  one  reprefenting  the 
battle  of  Ivry , and  the  other  the  furrender  of  the 
city  of  Man'te.  Two  marble  ftatues,  reprefenting 
Loyalty  and  Peace,  ftand  on  each  fide  of  this  figure, 
and  facing  this  fire-place  is  the  noble  theatre  already 
fpoken  of. 

'"The  room  in  which  the  king  dines  in  public  has  a 
very  fine  ceiling,  and  noble  pictures  reprefenting  For- 
titude, Temperance,  Juftice,  and  Prudence,  with  fe- 
veral other  fubjeCts.  The  other  rooms  are  alfo  adorn- 
ed with  paintings. 

The  galleries  of  this  palace  are  likewife  very  fine. 
Among  the  reft  the  ftag-gallery,  along  the  orangery, 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  being  adorned  with 
paintings  of  all  the  royal  palaces,  between  which  are 
ftags  heads,  fet  off  with  branches  of  a very  uncom- 
mon fize.  Under  each  ftag’s  head  is  an  infcription, 
fhewing  in  what  wood,  and  by  what  king  the  ftag 
was  killed.  Thus  many  of  them  are  introduced 
fpeaking,  and  very  politely  faying,  king  Charles,  or 
Lewis,  did  me  the  honour  of  taking  me.  I11  the  gal- 
lery of  Diana  is  the  picture  of  Henry  the  Great  in  a 
hunting-drefs  ; and  the  different  kinds  of  hunting  in 
which  he  delighted,  are  reprefented  in  feveral  paint- 
ings twelve  feet  high,  and  twenty  broad. 

Near  this  gallery  is  the  aviary,  which  is  extremely 
large  and  beautiful,  being  ninety  feet  in  length,  and 
nine  in  breadth.  In  the  middle  is  a large  dome,  un- 
der which  is  an  artificial  rock,  made  of  fhell-work, 
from  which  iffue  feveral  fprings,  the  water  of  which 
runs  through  many  little  channels  made  in  the  ftone 
pavement  along  the  whole  aviary. 

The  gardens  are  adorned  with  ftatues  and  foun- 
tains, the  largeft  of  which  ftands  in  the  centre,  and 
is  called  “ the  fountain  of  the  Tiber,”  from  that  ri- 
ver being  reprefented  in  brafs.  Beyond  it  are  a grotto 
and  cafcades,and  at  the  entrance  of  the  park  is  a fine 
canal  fix  hundred  fathoms  long,  and  twenty  broad  ; 
it  is  entirely  lined  with  ftone,  and  has  a fountain  at 
each  end.  Nothing  can  be  more  rural  and  delightful 
than  the  alleys  of  this  park,  they  being  all  of  a vaft 
length. 

Mudon,  in  Latin  Moldinmm,  a market-town,  five 
miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Paris,  is  remarkable  for  the 
royal  palace  eredfed  there,  the  favourite  refidence  of 
the  only  fon  of  Lewis  XIV.  It  ftands  in  the  nrddle  of 
a foreft,  and  has  a noble  avenue  leading  to  it,  three 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  on  the  right  of  which  is 
a fine  convent  belonging  to  the  Capuchins,  and  on 
the  left  the  vineyards  of  Mudon.  At  the  ei  trance  of 
the  court  of  the  palace  is  a large  pde  of  buildings  on 
the  right,  and  another  on  the  left,  which  open  in  the 
form  of  a femi-circle : but  are  disjoined  from  the  body 
of  ft.*’  hottfe.'  In  the  middle  of  the  front  is  a lofty 
advanced  buliding,  entered  by  three  doors:  above 
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them  runs  an  order  of  architecture,  confifling  of 
arches  and  columns  finely  defigned  ; over  them  is 
another  order  accompanied  with  pilafters ; and  over 
all  is  a fountain  containing  two  ftatues  in  a recum- 
bent pofture,  admirably  well  finifhed.  The  wings 
are  not  fo  high  as  the  principal  building,  and  each  of 
them  is  terminated  by  a fquare  pavilion. 

The  infide  of  this  palace  was  adorned  with  the 
richeft  furniture,  and  a fine  collection  of  ftatues, 
paintings,  medals,  and  other  antiquities.  The  front 
toward  the  garden  alfo  confifts  of  a lofty  advanced 
building,  with  wings  confiderably  lower,  which  ter- 
minate on  the  right  and  left  in  two  pavilions  of  the 
fame  height  as  the  body  of  the  building.  The  gar- 
dens are  much  admired  for  their  fine  walks,  parterres, 
and  water-works  ; and  adjoining  to  them  is  a fpacious 
park  encompafled  with  a brick  wall,  and  adorned 
with  woods,  bafirrs,  and  refervoirs  of  water ; the 
woods  being  cut  through,  and  divided  by  beautiful 
avenues,  among  which  is  one  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Dauphin,  which  leads  to  the  gates  of 
Paris. 

Near  Mudon  are  fome  excellent  ftone  quarries. 

St.  Cloud,  a borough,  feated  four  miles  from 
Paris  on  an  eminence  near  the  Seine , and  belonging 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris.  1 his  place  is  a dutchy 
and  peerage,  the  archbifhop  bearing  the  title  of  duke 
and  peer  of  St.  Cloud.  Here  is  a collegiate  church, 
one  convent,  and  a fine  palace  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans , adorned  with  very  beautiful  galleries, 
containing  fine  paintings  and  fculptures,  and  the  gar- 
den abounds  with  fountains,  cafcades,  delightful  par- 
terres, and  every  thing  that  can  pleafe  the  eye. 

Th  is  place  is  much  reforted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  pleafantnefs.  It 
has  a manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  a fine  bridge  of 
ftone  over  the  Seine.  Here  Henry  III.  was  murdered 
in  1589. 

Senlis,  a city  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  little 
river  None/t,  twenty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Paris, 
in,  a diftriCf  called  Valois.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a go- 
vernor, a diftriCI-court,  and  a falt-office.  In  this 
city  and  its  three  fuburbs  are  fix  parifh  churches ; 
among  which  is  the  cathedral,  which  has  a fteeple 
that  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  France , and  the  figures 
which  adorn  the  front  of  the  right  wing  of  this  church 
are  very  curious.  Here  are  alfo  a collegiate  church, 
and  a royal  chapel.  The  city  has  its  own  laws,  and 
is  defended  by  a wall,  a dry  moat,  and  baftions. 

Soissoxs,  the  capital  of  a diftriCI  called  “the  Soif- 
fonnois,”  and  of  the  whole  government,  is  feated  in 
a pleafant  and  fruitful  valley,  on  the  river  Aijne , fixty 
miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Paris.  It  is  a pretty  large 
well-built  town,  and  gives  the  title  of  Count.  It  is 
the  refidence  of  a governor-general,  and  the  feat  of  a 
generalite,  an  intendance,  a board  of  the  finances,  a 
falt-office,  a court  of  juftice,  a foreft-court,  &c.  In 
this  city,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  has  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  chapters  in  the  kingdom,  are  three 
collegiate  churches,  one  college  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  fix  abbies,  fevera!  convents,  a French  aca- 


demy, and  an  ancient  caftle.  Its  bifliop  is  fubje«ft  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  in  whofe  abfence  he  per- 
forms the  ceremony  of  the  king’s  coronation  : he  has 
three  hundred  and  ninety-feven  pnrifhes,  and  twenty- 
three  abbies  within  his  diocele.  Several  councils 
have  been  held  here. 

St.  Denis,  a town  feated  in  a fruitful  plain,  in  the 
ifie  of  France  Proper,  five  miles  to  the  north-weft  ot 
Paris , owes  its  origin  to  a celebrated  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictines, founded  there  by  king  Clotaire,  in  honour 
of  St.  Denis,  fo  early  as  the  yean, 600,  but  greatly 
improved  by  his  fon  Dagobert.  The  abbey  is  now 
rebuilt  with  the  fineft  free-ftone,  and  has  a garden 
laid  out  in  a moft  elegant  tafte.  The  church,  though 
Gothic,  is  a handfonte  ftrufture,  and  not  only  con- 
tains a very  rich  treafury,  in  which  are  kept  the 
crown  jewels;  but  is  likewife  the  place  of  interment 
for  the  kings  of  France  arid  their  families ; but  no 
tombs  have  been  erefted  here,  for  Henry  IV.  or  any 
of  the  fucceeding  kings.  The  famous  mar  lira  l Tu- 
renne  has  a noble  monument  here,  created  bv  the 
king’s  order,  in  a marble  chapel  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  where  his  effigy  lies  at  full  length,  fnrrounded 
with  laurels  and  trophies,  and  a Roman  eagle  retreat- 
ing backward  at  the  fight  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy. 
Immortality,  with  a radiant  crown  on  her  head, 
holds  in  one  hand  a crown  of  laurel,  while  fhe  fup- 
ports  with  the  other  the  dying  hero.  Wifdom  and 
Valour  are  alfo  reprefented  in  their  proper  attitudes  : 
the  former  feems  aftoniflied  at  the  ftroke  which  de- 
prives France  of  that  great  man,  and  the  latter  ap- 
pears in  confternation.  On  the  altar  in  this  abbey  is 
a crofs,  faid  to  be  of  mafiy  gold,  feven  feet  high,  fet 
with  diamonds  and  rich  pearls,  anil  by  it  a table  of 
gold  ; the  altar  is  plated  over  with  filver.  After  the 
death  of  cardinal  de  Ketz,  its  laft  abbot,  its  income, 
amounting  to  100,000  livres,  was  given  to  the  houfe 
of  St.  Cyr.  Its  prefent  revenue  is  6o,oco  livres.— 
Befides  this  church  here  are  thirteen  others,  among 
which  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  five 
convents. 

Noyon,  is  a very  ancient,  pretty  large,  and  well- 
built  city,  in  the  diftriift  called  Nyonnois , on  the  little 
river  Verfe , twenty-two  miles  to  the  north-weft  of 
Soijfons.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a governor,  and  has  a 
falt-office,  a foreft-court,  &c.  Befides  its  cathedral, 
and  a royal  chapel,  it  has  ten  parifh-churches,  two 
abbies,  two  convents,  one  community,  one  feminary, 
and  two  hofpitals.  Its  bifiaop,  who  is  alfo  fuftrngan 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims,  is  a count  and  peer  of 
France  : his  diocefe  confifts  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
parilhes,  and  feventeen  abbies ; and  his  revenue 
amounts  to  twenty-five  thoufand  livres,  out  of  which 
he  pays  three  thoufanjd  flopins  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  principal,  trade  of  this  city  confifts  in  corn.  Here 
the  celebraied  Calvin  was  born,  A.  D.  1509.  The 
city  has  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire. 

Laon,  a city  in  the  diftriift  called  “ the  Laonnoisf 
ftands  on  a fteep  eminence  in  the  midfh  of  a large 
plain,  twenty  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Soijfons.  It 
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is  well-built,  and  has  an  old  caftle,  and  beautiful 
ftreets.  It  has  a governor,  a falt-office,  a foreft-ma- 
nor,  and  a court  of  juflice.  Befides  its  cathedral,  it 
has  three  collegiate  churches,  live  abbies,  two  con- 
vents, a college  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  city, 
one  general  hofpitaf,  and  an  alms-houfe.  Its  bilhop, 
who  isfubjettto  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims , is  the  fe- 
cond  duke  and  peer  of  France.  Within  his  diocefe 
are  three  hundred  parishes,  and  twenty-four  abbies. 
His  revenue  amounts  to  thirty  thoufand  livres,  out 
of  which  he  pays  four  thoufand  florins  to  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  ex- 
cellent wine. 

Beauvais,  a city  in-  the  diftrict  of  Benuvafs , is 
feated  on  the  river  Teraitie,  flxteen  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Paris , and  is  almoft  furrounded  with  hills. 
Caefar  having  befieged  and  taken  this  town,  is  laid  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Cadaromagnus.  Although 
fortified  it  is  of  no  great  ftrength,  being  commanded 
by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Its  cathedral,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  is  a magnificent  building  ; it 
has  alfo  fix  collegiate  churches,  thirteen  parifh- 
churches,  three  abbies,  a general  hofpital,  and  an 
alms-houfe.  It  has  likewife  a manor-court,  which, 
together  with  the  foreft-court,  are  dependent  on  the 
bilhop.  The  bifhop,  who  is  fuflragan  to  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Rheims , is  a count  and  peer  of  France , and 
has  a diocefe  confifting  of  twelve  chapters,  fourteen 
abbies,  forty -eight  priories,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  parifhes,  and  three  hundred  chapels,  with  an 
annual  revenue  amounting  to  fifty-five  thoufand 
livres,  out  of  which  he  pays  a taxation  of  four  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  florins  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In 
this  city  is  a confiderable  manufacture  of  tapeflry, 
and  in  it  are  alfo  made  great  quantities  of  ferge  and 
woollen  cloth. 

The  Englifh  befieged  this  city  in  vain  in  1443,  and 
in  1472  it  made  a brave  defence  againft  Charles  duke 
of  Burgundy,  when  the  women  fignalized  their  cou- 
rage under  the  conduft  of  a brave  heroine  named 
Joan  Hatchet,  whole  picture  they  preferve  in  the 
town-houfe  ; and  in  memory  of  thisaClion  the  women 
are  allowed  to  march  firft  in  a proceflion  annually 
obferved  on  the  tenth  of  July.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try abounds  in  corn,  palture,  and  fruit,  and  affords 
fome  of  the  beft  mutton  in  France. 

St.  Germain's,  or  St.  Germain  en  Faye , a well  in- 
habited town,  is  feated  on  an  eminence  along  the 
Seine , ten  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Paris,  and  has 
very  good  air  and  water.  The  Engli/h  deftroyed  a 
palace  which  ftood  her,e  in  1346  ; but  a new  budding 
being  railed  by  Francis  I.  it  afterward  received  the 
name  of  “ the  Old  Palace,”  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
one  built  there  by  Henry  IV.  which  was  called  “ the 
New.”  Lewis  XIII.  added  fome  confiderable  embel- 
lilhmcnts  to  it,  and  Lewis  XIV.  enlarged  it  by  the 
addition  of  five  ftately  pavilions,  whence,  though  it 
is  no  regular  building,  it  makes  a grand  appearance. 
The  New  Palace,,  as  it  is  called,  fronts  the  Old,  and 
ftands  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  with  a garden  of  fix  beds 
of  earth  fupported  by  arches  Hoping  into  the  valley. — 
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This  building  is  a true  image  of  the  tranfitorthefs  of 
all  lublunary  things,  the  galleries  in  it  being  turned 
into  granaries,  and  the  paintings  fcarce  diftinguifiiable 
for  filth.  The  very  alcove  in  which  Lewis  XIV.  was 
born  is  now  a.duft-hole,  and  the  grand  ftair-cafe  lead- 
ing into  the  garden  is  wholly  in  ruins,  while  the 
arches  for  the  beds  in  the  garden  are  in  many  places 
funk  into  the  ground.  The  Old  Palace  was  the  refi* 
dence  of  James  II.  after  his  flight  front  England,  and 
here  he  died.  The  ftreets  of  the  town  are  well  paved, 
the  houfes  are  lofty  and  handfome,  with  fome  large 
fquares  and  hotels,  though  it  has  only  one  parilh- 
church,  three  convents,  and  an  hospital. 

Sr.  Cyr,  is  a convent  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auguftine,  founded  in  1686  by  madanrie  de  Main- 
tenon,  miftrefs,  if  not  the  ferret  confort,  of  Lewis 
XIV.  of  which  flie  herfelf  was  abbefs  till  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  1719,  when  fhe  died.  It  contains  fifty  la- 
dies of  quality,  thirty-fix  Jay-fifters,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils;  the  latter  when  admitted  are  re- 
quired to  be  between  the  ages  of  feven  and  twelve, 
muff  prove  their  nobility  for  four  generations,  and 
be  diftinguifhed  for  their  bodily  and  menial  endow- 
ments. Here  they  continue  till  thev  are  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  fuch  of  them  as  are  difpofed  to  be 
runs  are  diftributed  among  the  royal  abbies,  where 
they  are  admitted  gratis : the  others  are  married  to 
gentlemen,  with  a portion  of  four  hundred  piftoles, 
befides  a certainty  of  preferment  to  the  bridegroom  ; 
or  elfe  they  are  lent  back  to  their  parents.  On  the 
death  of  any  one  of  the  fifty  ladies,  her  place  is  filled 
up  by  election  from  among  the  young  ladies.  The 
thirty-fix  lay-fifters  inftrudt  them  in  every  branch  of 
eclucation  becoming  their  fex.  This  foundation  hag 
an  annual  revenue  of  a hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
livres,  a hundred  thoufand  of  which  arife  from  the 
extinction  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  exciufive  of  its 
lands  and  immoveables.  The  convent  is  a very  fpa« 
cious  and  fplendid  ftructurc. 

SECT.  XXXI. 

Of -the  Government  of  Brittany;  its  Situation,  Extent, 
Htflcry,  Produce,  and  principal  Cities , namely  Rennes, 
Nantz,  St.  Male’s,  uni/  Breft,  A defcnption  oj  the 
if  and  of  Belleifle. 

THE  province  of  Brittany,  called  by  the 
French,  Bretagne , is  ajckid  of  peninfula  furrounded 
on  the  fouth  and  wefijj  by  .jhe  Atlantic  ocean  ; on  the 
north  by  the  Britifs  channel  ; but  toward  the  eaft  it 
joins  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou , and  Poitou-  Its  great- 
eft  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  fixty  leagues,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  forty  five,  but  in  many  places  it  is 
very  narrow.  It  received  its  name  from  the  old  Bri- 
tons, who  being  driven  out  of  their  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, crofted  the  channel  into  Gaul,  and,  after  wan- 
dering about  for  fome  time,  fettled  in  this  province, 
to  which  they  at  length  gave  their  name.  In  fuc- 
ceeding  times  tire  Britons  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
$ G z the 
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the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Great  had  a 
fleet  here  to  a£t  againft  the  Normans , and  under  his 
iuceflbrs,  Numenius,  a chief  of  the  Britons , pro- 
cured  himfelf  to  be  elected  king  : but  his  fecond  fuc- 
ceffor  was  taken  off  by  confpirators,  who  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  country  under  the  title  of 
counts  The  Normans  afterward  reduced  the  coun- 
try, but  were  unable  to  keep  poffeffion  of  it : at 
length  Conan,  count  of  Brittany,  married  his  only 
daughter  Conftantia  to  Gottfried,  count  of  Anjou , the 
fon  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  duke  of  Normandy  ; 
and  the  daughter  and  heirels  of  this  Conffantia  mar- 
rying Peter  of  Dreux,  Brittany  fell  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France , Peter  being  a prince  of  the  blood. — 

It  was  then  governed  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  and 
at  length,  by  marrying  their  daughters  to  the  kings 
of  France , it  became  united  to  the  crown  in  the  year 
1 5 3 2- 

This  province  contains  fome  very  good  harbours, 
but  has  few  navigable  rivers,  except  the  Loire  and 
Villaine.  The  country  is  in  fome  parts  level,  and  in 
others  mountainous,  particularly  in  Uppe>  -Brittany, 
through  which  runs  a chain  of  mountains  called 
Mont  Acre.  It  produces  little  corn  and  wine,  but 
itsextenfive  and  fruitful  paftures  enable  the  inhabi- 
tants to  carry  on  a profitable  trade  in  butter.  It  alfo 
produces  hemp  and  flax,  of  which  are  made  great 
quantities  of  linen  and  fail-cloth.  At  Carnot  is  a 
lead  mine  ; but  the  lead  found  in  it  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  England,  Some  places  in  the  diocefe  of 
Nantes  alfo  yield  pit-coal  ; that  alfo  is  of  worfe  qua- 
lity than  the  Englift Horfes  likewife  are  another 
branch  of  the  trade  of  this  country.  On  the  coaft  are 
taken  great  numbers  of  fardines  and  (other  fifh. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  fea-fhore  are  excellent 
mariners.  In  Upper  Brittany  they  fpeak  French';; 
but  in  Lower  Brittany  Weljh. 

This  country  has  its  own  parliament,  which  is 
held  at  Rennes  ; as  alfo  its  own  laws  and  particular 
ftates.  The  governor  is  likewife  admiral  of  Brittany  ; 
and  under  him  are  two  lieutenant-generals,  one  of 
whom  has  the  fuperintendency  of  eight  diocefes,  and 
the  other  only  of  the  earldom  and  bilhopric  of  Nantes. 
The  country  is  divided  according  to  its  nine  bilhop- 
rics,  five  of'  which  belong  to  Upper , and  four  to 
Lower  Brittany.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  former, 
the  principal  places  in  which  are  the  following  : 
Rennes,  the  ancient  Condate,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  heated  on  the  river  Villaine , about  fifty- 
five  miles  to  the  northward  Nf  Nantes,  and  forty-five 
to  the  fouth  of  St.  Malo’k.t(  If  is  d ivided  by  the  river 
into  two  parts,  which  havd'a  communication  by  three 
bridges.  It  is  pretty  large,  populous,  and  the  fee 
of  a bifhop  ; here  is  alfo  held  the  parliament  of  the 
whole  country,  an  intendancy,  a country-court,  a 
forefl-court,  and  a confulate.  It  contains  many  well- 
built  houfes  ; but  the  flreets  are  narrow,  daik,  and 
dirty.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has  eight  parilh- 
ohurches,  and  feventeen  convents  : the  Jefuits  had 
here  a fine  college,  and  the  ftates  of  the  pro- 


vince have  erected  in  this  city  a noble  ftatue  of  Lewis 
XV. 

Thebifhopric  of  Nantes,  or  Nantz,  includes  the 
earldom  of  Nantois,  which  is  divided  by  the  Loire  in- 
to two  parts.  This  country  is  fruitful  in  wine, 
corn,  good  paftures,  and  cattle  : it  likewife  yields 
fait  and  pit-coal,  and  enjoys  a flourifhing  trade. 

Nantes,  or  Nantz,  the  ancient  Cond'vuonium,  is 
in  rank  the  fecond  city  in  Brittany.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Loire,  according  to  Dr.  Maflcelyne’s  Tables  in 
470  13'  N.  latitude,  and  i°  34' W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  thirty-two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  fea  -,  it 
is  one  of  the  greateft  trading  cities  in  the  kingdom, 
being  pretty  large,  populous,  well  fituated,  and  con- 
tains four  fuburbs.  It  is  furrounded  with  ramparts 
and  very  deep  ditches.  Among  its  other  fortificati- 
ons is  an  old  caftle,  flanked  with  large  round  towers 
toward  the  city,  and  with  fome  half-moons  toward 
the  fuburbs  of  St.  Clement.  This  was  formerly  the 
feat  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  to  whofe  eldeft  fon  it 
gave  the  title  of  count.  It  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop, 
who  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Tours, and  by 
virtue  of  his  dignity  is  a counfellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Rennes.  Here  is  alfo  a chamber  of  accounts,  a 
board  of  finances,  a mint-office,  a country-court,  an 
admiralty,  and  a foreft-court.  The  diocefe  of  the 
bifhop  confifts'  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  parilhes, 
befides  chapels  of  eafe,  and  he  enjoys  a revenue  of 
thirty  thouland  livres,  but  of  which  he  pays  two 
thoufand  florins  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  cathe- 
dral dedicated  to  St.  Peter  is  a large  antique  ftruc- 
ture,  adorned  with  high  towers.  In  it  are  the  tombs 
of  feveral  dukes  of  Brittany  : here  is  alfo  a collegi- 
ate church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  fourteen  convents, 
a college,  and  an  univerfity  founded  about  the  year 
1 460. 

Near  the  city  of  Nani z is  a famous  hermitage,  m 
which  the  hermits  have  hewn  with  their  own  hands, 
a handfome  chapel  out  of  the  rocks  to  lodge  in,  and 
other  conveniencies,  to  which  they  have  with  great 
labour  added  a pretty  garden  ; from  this  retreat 
they  have  a fine  profpebt  of  the  city,  the  Loire,  and 
the  adjacent  country. 

The  trade  of  this  city  to  the  French  Weft- Indies 
and  alfo  to  Spain  and  Portugal  is  confiderable,  with- 
out mentioning  other  European  {hipping  which  fre- 
quent its  port  ; though  fhips  of  burden  can  come  no 
farther  up  the  Loire  than  to  Paitnboeuf,  a market- 
town,  where  the  cargoes  are  put  into  tmaller  vefieis, 
and  carried  up  to  Nantes.  An  excellent  fort  of  bran- 
dy, commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  this"  city, 
is  exported  from  hence  into  foreign  countries.  One 
of  the  fuburbs  called  “the  Foffe,”  lies  near  the  har- 
bour, and  is  inhabited  by  rich  merchants.  Here  is 
a large  quay,  along  which  ftand  very  fine  houfes,  and 
fpacious  ware-houles. 

In  this  city  is  a very  particular  kind  of  fociety, 
which  has  been  eftablifhed  above  a hundred  years, 
between  the  merchants  of  Nantes  and  thole  of  Bilboa 
■in  Spaih.  This  fociety  is  called  “ the  Commutation,” 

and 
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and  has  in  each  of  thefe  cities  a reciprocal  tribunal  in 
the  manner  of  a confular  jurifdi&ion  : fo  that  a mer- 
chant of  Nantes,  who  happens  to  be  at  Bilboa,  has  a 
right  to  lit  and  vote  in  that  tribunal •,  and  the  mer- 
chant. of  Bilboa  have  the  fame  privilege  when  they 
are  at  Nantes.  It  is  on  accourn  of  this  fociety  that 
Spanijb  wool  pays  only  a fmall  duty  at  Nantes  and 
that  in  return,  the  linens  of  Brittany  are  upon  the 
fame  footing  at  Bilboa.  Thefe  two  cities  had  for- 
merly even  fhips  in  common,  which  traded  for  the 
profit  of  the  partnerlhip.  They  have  eftablifhed  at 
Nantes  a manufacture  of  cottons,  which  fucceeds  as 
well  as  that  which  has  been  long  fince  fet  up  at  Rouen , 
and  may  in  time  even  exceed  it,  lince  cotton  and  in- 
digo are  much  cheaper  at  Nantes  than  in  the  latter 
city. 

Here  Henry  IV.  furnamed  the  Great,  by  the  fa- 
mous edift  in  1598,  commonly  known  as  the  edift 
of  iVbwte,. granted  the  Huguenots,  or  reformed  of 
France,  the  public  excrcife  of  their  religion  through- 
out .he  whole  kingdom  ; and  though  it  had  been  re- 
giftered  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  alfo  con- 
firmed and  Iworn  to  by  his  fueceffors  Lewis  XIII. 
and  XIV.  the  latter  mod  perfidioufly  revoked  it  in 
168 1;,  cruelly  perfecuting  hisProteftant  fubjeifts,  and 
driving  them  out  of  the  kingdom.  But,  notwith- 
llanding  this  unjuft  and  impolitic  conduct,  there  are 
Hill  many  Proteftants  particularly  in  the  fouth  of 
France , though  they  keep  themfelves  as  much  con- 
cealed as  poffible.  Of  late  t hey  have  been  treated 
with  rather  more  lenity,  and  the  king  of  France  has 
taken  meafures  to  legalize  the  marriages  of  his  Pro- 
teftant  fubject,  but  the  oppofition  ihewn  by  the 
clergy,  and  fome  of  the  magiftracy,  has  hitherto 
greatly  fruftra'ed  the  intention.  “ Perfecution,’’, 
fays  Mr.  Swinburne,  44  has  not  had  the  full  effect 
that  was  expedled,  and  the  milder  arts  of  toleration 
begin  to  be  put  in  practice.”  Travels  II.  389.  8vo 
edition. 

St.  Malo,  or  St.  Males,  in  Latin  Maclovium,  and 
Maclopolis , is  a fmall  but  populous  city,  feated  on  a 
little  rocky  ifland  formerly  called  St  Aaron,  in  the 
Englj ')  Channel,  acc  rding  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  Ta- 
bles, in  48°  39’  N.  latitude,  and  in  20  2 W.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich  • but  is  joined  to  the  continent 
by  a long  mole,  not  above  thirty  fathoms  broad,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a ftrong  caftle  flanked  with  large 
towers.  The  harbour  is  fpacious,  and  one  of  the 
beft  on  the  coaft,  but  of  difficult  entrance,  it  being 
furrounded  with  feveral  rocks,  and  at  ebb  of  tide 
left  almoft  dry,  fo  that  it  will  not  admit  large  veffels, 
though  it  is  very  eafy.to  bund  or  refit  fuch  fhips  as 
can  enter  it.  On  the  neighbouring  rocks  are  ten  dif- 
ferent forts  : the  town  is  furrounded  with  walls  and 
deep  ditches,  and  is  fecured  by  a ftrong  garriibn. — 
As  foon  as  the  gates  are  fhut,  feveral  very  fierce 
bull-dogs  are  let  loofe  upon  the  ramparts,  whence  it 
is  commonly  faid  that  St.  Malo  is  guarded  by  dogs, 
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though  thefe  are  only  defigned  to  prevent  the  garri- 
fon  from  being  furprifed.  This  city  is  alfo  fecured 
toward  the  fea  by  a Ihoal  of  fand  that  encompafles  it, 
aud,  befides  the  rocks,  by  fmall  iflands  ; fo  that  the 
harbour  is  efteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  France.  It  is 
very  confiderable,  not  only  for  its  ftrength,  hut  alfo 
for  its  trade.  'The  inhabitants,  who  are  feafarinv 
people,  are  famous  for  their  (kill  in  maritime  affairs, 
on  which  account  a great  number  of  privateers  are 
fitted  out  from  hence  in  time  of  war,  which  have 
very  much  annoyed  the  trade  of  the  Channel,  and 
made  many  captures  during  the  reign  of  king  Willi- 
am, which  caufed  the  Englijh  to  bombard  the  town, 
but  it  received  little  damage. 

In  1758  a felect  body  of  above  twenty  thoufand 
BritifJj  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  late  duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  a powerful  fquadron  under 
commodore  Howe,  having  landed  at  Cancalle  bay  be- 
tween the  lixth  and  feventh  of  June , they  burnt  all 
the  fhips  in  the  harbour  to  the  number  of  a hun- 
dred, great  and  fmall ; after  which,  finding  the 
town  inacceflible,  they  re-embarked,  and  arrived 
foon  after  at  Spitbead,  with  little  or  no  lofs. 

U his  city  is  the  lee  of  a bifhop  fuffragan  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Tours  ; which  bifhop  is  lord  of  it.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Vincent  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in 
ali  France  : here  are  alfo  feveral  fine  monafteries, 
and  other  confiderable  public  buildings. 

Brest,  in  Latin  Brefcia,  a famous  Tea-port  in  the 
bifhopric  of  St.  Vol  de  Leon,  is  fituated  on  the  north- 
fide  of  a large  and  commodious  harbour,  which  opens 
to  the  ocean  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  continent  of 
France,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Bcl- 
leifle,  according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  Tables,  in  48°  23' 
N.  latitude,  and  40  3 1 W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  is  a fmall  fortified  city  ; the  ftreets  are  narrow  : 
it  is  defended  by  a ftrong  caftle  which  (lands  on  a 
rock,  very  deep  toward  the  fea  ; and  likewife  by  a 
tower  oppolite  to  the  caftle,  which  guards  the  en- 
trance into  the  port  on  that  fide.  ’Tis  encompnfled 
on  the  land-fide  with  a broad  ditch,  and  fome 
other  works.  It  has  a fpacious  fine  road  and  har- 
bour, and  the  latter  is  furrounded  with  very  good 
quays  ; upon  which  are  built  ware-houfes  filled  with 
naval  (lores  of  all  kinds.  The  harbour  lies  between 
the  city  and  the  luburb  of  Recouvrance,  which  is 
half  as  big  as  the  city.  The  road  is  extremely  fpa- 
cious, and  might  contain  five  hundred  men  of  war, 
but  the  entrance  to  it,  on  account  of  its  narrownefs, 
is  exceeding  difficult,  and  particularly  from  the  blind 
rocks  which  lie  underwater  at  high  tide.  This  port 
is  the  moft  fecurc  retreat  for  the  French  fhips  of  war, 
and  is  the  beif  which  that  nation  pofiefles  on  this  fide 
the  Mediterranean;  whence  that  city  is  one  of  the 
grand  magazines  of  the  admiralty  of  France,  the  other 
being  at  Toulon  ; and  therefore  in  this  harbour  the 
greatefi:  number  of  the  French  navy  are  fitted  out. — 
It  is  faid  that  naval  {lores  and  neceffary  provifions  for 
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feventy  fail  of  men -of  war  are  conflantlv  laid  up  at 
Brejl,  and  (hips  of  eighty  or  ninety  guns  are  built  here, 
which  renders  the  place  rich  and  populous.  There 
is  always  a ftrong  garrifon  in  the  caftle,  commanded 
by  itaft’-officers.  Lewis  XIV.  caufed  an  arfenal  to 
be  built  here,  and  erefted  an  academy  for  the  ma- 
rine. There  is  here  a court  of  admiralty  and  baili- 
wic,  with  only  two  parifh  churches,  and  a convent. 
The  Jefuits,  before  their  expullion  from  France , had 
alfo  a feminary  here. 

In  the  year  1694,  the  Engl'fh  made  an  attempt 
upon  Bref,  but  their  deugn  being  known,  the  ave- 
nues were  defended  by  a numerous  train  of  artillery, 
and  an  army  fuperior  to  that  of  the  invaders.  Ge- 
neral Talmafh,  who  commanded  the  Englijh , was 
mortally  wounded  in  making  the  defeent,  and  the 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  with  lofs. 

Ouessant,  in  Btigli/lj  UJhant,  is  an  ifland  on  the 
coafl  of  Brittany,  oppolite  the.  point  of  Conquet.  Dr. 
Mafkelyne’s  Tables  place  it  in  48°  30'  N.  latitude, 
45 nd  in  50  5'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  8 
miles  irrtircumference,  and  contains  a few  hamlets. — 
It  is  defended  by  a caftle,  and  is  furrounded  by  fome 
fmall  rocky  ifiands. 

"Near  this  ifland  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  a partial  engagement  on  the  27th  of 
July  1778,  the  one  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppel, 
the  other  by  M.  D’Orvilliers.  The  conduct  of  the 
Britijh  admiral  on  that  day  being  arraigned  by  .Sir 
HughtPallifer,  the  fecond  in  command,  he  was  tried 
by  a court-martial,  but  acquitted  in  the  moft  honour- 
able manner.  His  accufer  was  afterwards  brought 
to  trial  and  acquitted,  though  with  fome  degree  of 
cenfure. 

Belleisle  is  an  ifland  about  fix  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  Brittany , according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  Ta- 
bles, in  470  17  N.  latitude,  and  in  3^  6’ E.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  'The  ancients  called  it  Cclo- 
nefus , or  the  Beautiful  If  and,  which  is  the  fignificati- 
on  of  its  prefent  name.  It  is  about  fix  leagues  long, 
two  broad,  and  confers  the  title  of  duke.  It  is 
furrounded  on  all  tides  with  rocks,  and  has  only  three 
landing-places,  Palais,  Sauzon , and  Goulfard ; every 
one  of  which  labours  under  fome  capital  defeft,  ei- 
ther from  being  expofed,  being  fhallow,  or  danger- 
ous at  the  entrance.  It  contains  only  one  little  city, 
called  Palais,  three  country  towns,  feveral  villages, 
and  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Palais,  the  capital,  takes  its  name  from  a caftle  in 
its  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bel- 
ief e,  afterwards  converted  into  a citadel.  This  for- 
'tification  is  ftrong  and  regular;  it  fronts  the  fea, 
and  is  compofed  principally  of  horn-works,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  dry  ditches,  the  one  next  the  coun- 
terfearp,  and  the  other  fo  contrived  as  to  fecure  the 
interior  fortifications.  The  citadel  is  divided  from 
the  largeft  part  of  the  town,  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea, 
over  which  is  a bridge  of  communication. 

In  November  1759  admiral  Hawke,  with  a fquad- 
ron  of  Englijb  ihips,  off  the  louth  coaft  of  this 
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ifland,  burnt,  funk,  and  deflroyed  moft  of  the  French 
fleet  from  Brejl  under  M.  de  Conilans.  Two  of  the 
enemy’s  ftiips  were  funk  by  broadiides,  and  all  on 
board  perifhed.  The  mattered  remains  of  his  fleet, 
to  the  number  of  feven  fail,  ran  up  for  fhelrer,  after 
throwing  their  guns  overboard,  into  the  river  Vil- 
laine  in  Brittany,  and  there  continued  difabled  on 
account  of  the  fliallownel’s  of  the  water.  Tht  Eng- 
lijh indeed  loft  two  of  their  men  of  war  by  their 
eager  purluit  of  the  enemy  ; but  though  the  fhips 
ran  aground,  the  crews  were  faved,  and  the  lofs  on 
that  fide  was  otherwife  inconfiderable. 

In  April  1761,  this  ifland  was  attacked  by  the 
Englijh  ; the  fleet  commanded  by  commodore  Kep- 
pel, and  the  land-forces  by  general  Hodgfon.  The 
Englijh , after  landing  the  troops  and  cannon,  which 
was  accompfifhed  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  by 
dragging  them  up  the  rocks,  laid  fiege  to  the  city  ; 
and  the  garrifon  being  commanded  by  the  chevalier 
de  Sr.  Croix,  a brave  and  experienced  officer,  a long 
and  obftinate  defence  was  expected.  The  enemy 
made  fome  fallies,  which  only  animated  the  Englijh 
troops  by  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  ; and  at  length  a furious  attack  being  made 
upon  the  French  lines  which  covered  the  town,  they 
were  carried  with  no  great  lofs ; this  was  principally 
owing  to  the  uncommon  intrepidity  of  a body  of 
new  raifed  marines.  No  aftion  of  greater  fpirit  and 
gallantry  had  been  performed  during  the  whole  war. 
However,  the  garrifon  held  out  till  the  feventh  of 
June,  when  they  capitulated,  and  marched  out  with 
the  honours  of  war.  This  ifland  was  reflored  to 
France  by  the  peace  which  followed. 

SECT.  XXXII. 

Normandy,  and  its  principal  Towns. 

NOR  M A N D T,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Normans,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Picardy , and  the  Iile  of  France ; on  the  fouth  by 
Beaujfe,  Per  eke,  and  Maine  ; on  the  weft  by  Brittany; 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Britifs  Channel  ; extending 
from  E.  to  W.  upward  of  fixty  leagues,  and  from 
N.  to  S.  thirty. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  provinces  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  moft  profitable  to  the 
king.  The  fea  fupplies  it  with  plenty  of  fiih,  and 
from  its  water  are  extracted  great  quantities  of  fak, — 
The  many  iron  works  here  are  of  no  fmall  advan- 
tage to  the  country  ; it  has  likewife  fome  mines  of 
copper,  and  is  not  without  mineral  waters. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  province  are,  the  Eure, 
which  rifes  in  this  province,  and  falling  into  the 
Seine,  is  of  great  advantage  in  conveying  to  Paris 
wood  for  firing  ; the  Rille  or  Rife,  which  rife«  here, 
and  falls  into  the  Seine,  near  its  mouth  ; the  Dive, 
which  rifes  here,  and  after  receiving  the  Vie,  becomes 
navigable,  and  difeharges  itlelf  into  the  Britifh  Chan- 
nel ; the  Arques,  or  Betune,  which  difeharges  itfelf  at 
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Dieppe;  the  Aurre,  which  runs  by  Baiaux  ; the  Ca- 
rentone , which  has  alfo  its  fource  in  this  province, 
and  falls  into  the  Rille ; the  Orne,  which  rifes  here, 
and  after  receiving  many  fmaller  rivers,  falls  into  the 
Brittjh  Channel ; the  Vire,  in  the  weffern  part  of  the 
province ; and  the  Seine,  which  interfe&s  the  eaftern 
part,  and  difeharges  itfelf  in  lat.  490  28'. 

The  ancient  dukes  of  this  province  rofe  to  great 
power,  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  Wil- 
liam, in  the  year  1066,  became  king  of  England. — 
In  1135  the  male  line  of  this  king  became  extindt  in 
the  perlon  of  Henry  I and  his  daughter  Matilda  mar- 
rying Godfrey  count  of  Anjou,  th^  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, lord  of  Guienne , Poitou,  and  Saintonge.  He 
leaving  three  fons,  Richard,  Godfrey,  and  John,  the 
laft  of  them  feized  on  the  dominions  of  both  his  bro- 
thers, and  even  caufed  Arthur,  the  fon  of  Godfrey, 
to  be  taken  off ; for  which  he  was  deprived  of  moft 
of  his  territories  in  France , and  in  1203  Normandy 
was  annexed  to  that  crown.  Henry  III.  of  England 
ceded  to  Lewis  the  Pious  and  his  luccefibrs  all  his 
claim  to  this  province  ; which  afterward  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  fome  kings  bellowed  on 
their  eldeft  fons,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Normandy, 
till  the  province  of  Dauphine  was  obtained.  At 
length  the  animoiities  between  the  houfes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy  afforded  the  EngliJfj  an  opportunity  of 
conquering  not  only  Normandy,  but  a great  part  of 
Prance.  This  province  was  fubjeft  to  England  about 
thirty  years,  till  the  Englijh  were  driven  out  by 
Charles  VII.  during  the  minority  of  that  unhappy 
prince  Henry  VI. 

This  country  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  w Rich 
are  called  the  Wife,  and  on  this  account  Normandy  is 
ftyled  Le  Pais  de  la  Sapience,  or,  The  Land  of  Wif- 
dom.  Rouen  has  a parliament,  on  which  all  the 
other  courts  of  the  province  are  dependent.  The  go- 
vernment of  Normandy  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  places  in  this  pro- 
vince are  the  following,  beginning  with  Upper  Nor- 
mandy. 

Caudebec,  in  Latin  Calidum  Beccum,  that  is,  the 
Hot  Bee , is  a fmall  but  populous  town,  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Caux,  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  into 
which,  near  this  place,  falls  a rivulet  which  runs 
through  the  town,  and  gives  name  to  it.  It  has 
three  fuburbs,  and  the  fmall  river  Caudebec  being  di- 
vided into  feveral  canals  in  the  town,  turns  a conli- 
derable  number  of  mills,  that  are  very  ferviceable  to 
the  tanners  and  leather-dreffers  fettled  here.  Among 
other  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  make  hats,  which 
were  formerly  in  great  repute,  on  account  of  not  let- 
ting in  the  rain  ; but  this  branch  of  trade  has  greatly 
decreafed. 

Dieppe,  a fea-port  town  on  the  fhore  of  the  Bri- 
tiflj  Channel  oppofite  to  Brighthelmjlone , in  England, 
and  much  reforted  to,  particularly  by  veflels  from 
Scotland.  It  ftands  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Rouen, 
in  latitude  490  55',  and  longitude  i°  4 , according  to 
Dr.  Malkelyne’s  tables,  on  a level  fpot,  between  two 
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rocks,  or  mountains,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Betune,  called  at  this  town,  the  river  of  Arques,  which 
falling  into  the  fea  forms  the  harbour.  Its  natural 
ftrength  induced  Henry  the  Great  to  choofe  it  for  his 
head-quarters,  when  oppofed  by  the  League  at  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne.  It  has  a good  harbour,  which 
is  long,  but  narrow,  and  on  this  account  of  difficult 
accefs.  In  time  of  war  it  is  generally  a ftation  for 
privateers  ; but  has  not  a fufficient  quantity  of  water 
for  large  lliips.  The  town  is  pretty  large  and  well- 
built  ; and  the  parifh  church  of  St.  James,  is  a very 
fine  ftructure,  and  has  a tower  from  which,  in  fine 
weather,  the  coaft  cf  England  may  be  feen.  It  con- 
tains two  fuburbs,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fea-far- 
ing  people. 

This  town  has  been  frequently  taken  and  retaken 
in  the  wars  between  England  and  France.  In  1694  it 
was  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  bombs  fired  into  it 
from  the  E?tgli/b  fleet  commanded  by  lord  Berkeley ; 
and  in  the  war  of  queen  Anne  it  was  alio  roughly 
treated,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  in  a regular  man-, 
ner. 

The  chief  trade  of  Dieppe  confiffs  in  herrings,  with 
which  they  furnifh  Paris  and  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy; they  alfo  filh  for  whitings,  mackerel,  and 
oyffers,  ■which  they  fell  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Trinkets  in  ivory  and  laces  are  alfo  manufactured 
here,  and  the  fea-compafles  made  in  this  town  were 
once  much  effeemed  : its  trade  is  not  now  fo  con- 
fiderable as  formerly. 

Rouen,  the  Rhothomagus  of  the  ancients,  after- 
ward called  Rothomum,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  is 
feated  in  a diflriH  called  Le  Vexin  Nonnand,  in  lati- 
tude 490  27',  and  longitude  i°  5',  according  to  Dr. 
Malkelyne’s  tables.  It  is  environed  on  three  fides  by 
high  hills  covered  with  trees,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
t he  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  is  alfo  watered  by  two 
little  rivers  called  Aubette  and  Robec.  The  tide  flows 
fo  high  up  the  Seine , that  veflels  of  above  two  hun- 
died  tons  burden  can  come  up  hither,  and  load  and 
unload  at  a large  quay,  which  is  built  along  the  city. 
Its  advantageous  fituation  caufes  it  to  be  conlideredas 
the  centre  of  the  northern  trade  of  France.  It  had 
formerly  a fiately  flone  bridge  over  the  Seine,  of  thir- 
teen arches,  but  it  is  now  ruined  ; and  there  is  ano- 
ther of  boats  of  a very  lingular  flruHure,  built  near 
it,  and  extending  two  hundred  and  feventy  paces  in 
length  ; it  rifes  and  falls  with  the  tide,  and  is  paved 
like  the  ftreets.  This  bridge,  however,  coffsagreat 
deal  of  money  to  keep  it  in  repair;  and  they  are  obliged 
in  winter  to  take  it  in  pieces,  left  the  ice  fliould  da- 
mage it,  or  carry  fome  part  of  it  away.  The  city  has 
no  other  fortifications  but  a wall,  with  round  towers 
in  the  antique  taffe,  and  irregular  baftions,  except  an 
old  caftle  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1419,  as  foon 
as  Henry  V.  of  England  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  . 
Rouen,  and  was  fmifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
in  1443. 

Rouen  is  very  populous,  for  It  contains  feven  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  houfes  ; in  which  lixty  thoufand 
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perfons  are  computed  to  refide  ; which  is  at  the  rate 
of  eight  one  third  inhabitants  to  each.houfe,  but  it  is 
nor  very  fpacious.  The  ftreets  in  general  are  very 
clofe  and  narrow,  and  the  houfes  moftly  of  wood  and 
plaifter  ; it  has  fix  large  fuburbs  ; fifty  convents,  and 
four  abbies.  The  nrchbifhop  ftyles  himfelf  primate 
of  Normandy,  and  ufed  to  depend  immediately  on  the 
holy  fee.  The  city  is  adorned  with  many  (lately  piles 
of  building,  among  which  is  the  cathedral  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  choir  of  which  is  lined  round 
with  copper.  It  has  three  very  lofty  towers,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  pyramid,  the  fpire  of  which  is  only 
made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  gilded  lead;  this 
has  two  hundred  fteps,  and  thejwhole  edifice  upward 
of  fix  hundred  to  the  top.  In  this  cathedral  are  to 
be  feen  the  monuments  of  feveral  kings,  lords,  and 
prelates  ; and  likewife  the  monument  of  John  duke 
of  Bedford , who  was  regent  of  France  under  our 
Henry  VI.  In  the  butter  tower,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  one  of  the  three  juft  mentioned,  is  a great  bell,  ten 
feet  in  height,  the  fame  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds.  On  the  great  gate  is  a 
triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Henry  the  Great,  with 
emblems  of  his  conqueft  over  the  League.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  fupported  by  twenty  pillars  ; and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  exceeds  in  beauty  and  regularity 
that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  The  archbifhop’s  pa- 
lace is  alfo  a fine  building,  adorned  with  elegant 
paintings  and  pleafant  gardens.  In  the  veal-market 
(hands  the  image  of  the  celebrated  maid  of  Orleans , 
whom  the  Englijh  had  the  cruelty  to  burn  as  a witch  ; 
fhe  is  here  reprefented  kneeling  before  Charles  VII. 
and  in  the  New-market  is  the  ftatue  of  Louis  XV. 
erected  in  1721. 

Rouen  has  undergone  various  calamities  and  viciffi- 
tudes  of  fortune  : it  has  been  almoft  entirely  burnt 
fourteen  different  times.  In  this  city  died  William  I. 
king  of  England , commonly  ftyled  the  Conqueror. 

A fair  is  held  here  annually  on  the  23d  of  OBober , 
when  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  go  in 
procefiion,  the  two  firft  on  liorfeback,  the  reft  on 
foot,  to  a field  near  the  town,  where  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  difmount,  and  the  regifter  or  town-clerk 
reads  the  charter.  This  procefiion  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  ever  fince  the  reduction  of  Rouen  by  Henry 
IV.  who  granted  this  fair. 

Caen,  in  Latin  Cadomtts , is  feated  in  a diftridl  of 
the  fame  name,  thirty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Havre  de 
Grace , fixty-five  to  the  weft  by  fouth  of  Rouen , and 
a hundred  and  twenty-five  to  the  weft  of  Purls,  in 
latitude  490  1 1 ' N.  and  o°  2 2'  E.  longitude.  It  ftands 
in  a valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Orne  and 
Odon , by  the  united  ftream  of  which  it  is  divided  into 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Towns , that  have  a communi- 
cation by  means  of  the  bridges  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Peter,  on  the  latter  of  which  is  eredled  a (lately  town- 


houfe,  adorned  with  four  large  towers.  It  is  a place 
of  good  trade,  veftels  of  burden  being  able  to  come 
up  from  the  fea  to  St.  James’s  bridge,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  33,000  fouls.  It  is 
the  fecond  town  in  Normandy,  has  twelve  parifli- 
churches,  one  collegiate  church,  two  abbies,  fourteen 
convents,  with  a houfe  which  belonged  to  the  Jefuits 
until  their  fuppreflion,  and  two  hofpitals.  King 
Charles  VII.  founded  an  univerfity  here  about  the 
year  1430,  and  likewife  a mint. 

Bayeux,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bejftn , is 
feated  on  the  river  Aure,  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Caen,  in  49"  16' N.  latitude,  and  o°  43’  E.  lon- 
gitude. It  has  feventeen  parifli-churches,  nine  con- 
vents, two  hofpitals,  and  a college  and  feminary, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jefuits. 

Cherburg,  in  Latin  Cafaris  Burgus,  a fea-port  in 
the  Eng/i/h  Channel,  oppofite  to  Hampjhire , in  49“ 
38'  N.  latitude,  and  T 38’  E.  longitude  from  Green- 
wich, fifty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Caen,  in  a dif- 
tridt  called  the  Coutantin , and  lies  between  Cape  La 
Hogue  and  Barfieur.  Here  they  Formerly  made  very 
fineglafs,  which,  for  clearnefs  and  beauty,  even  ex- 
celled that  of  Venice. 

Cherburg  lies  at  the  head  of  a bay  which  opens  to 
the  north,  and  is  confequently  expofed  to  the  N.  and 
W.  winds,  and  when  either  blow  ftrong  it  drives  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  great  impetuofity  into  the 
bay  ; the  little  ifland  of  Pelee  ferves  in  fome  meafure 
to  repel  their  fury,  but  no  (hips  can  ride  there  in 
fafety. 

The  diftridt  of  Havre  de  Grace  conftitutes  the  wef- 
tern  part  of  the  country  of  the  Caux,  in  Upper  Nor- 
mandy. The  principal  places  it  contains  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Havre  de  Grace,  a ftrong  fea-port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Seine,  forty  miles  to  the  weft  of  Rouen,  in 
latitude  49?  29’  N.  and  o°  6’  E.  longitude  from  Green- 
wich, was  built  by  Francis  I.  who  alfo  called  it,  after 
his  own  name,  V'tlle  Frangoife,  whence  it  has  been  alfo 
called  Francifcopolis  ; but  this  name  is  now  fuperfeded 
by  the  ether.  It  is  the  capital  and  feat  of  its  little  go- 
vernment. Llere  is  a good  harbour  between  the  town 
and  citadel,  which  is  {mail  but  regularly  fortified,  and 
an  arfenal.  It  is  a pleafant  well-built  town,  and  a 
place  of  good  trade. 

Harfleur,  a feaport  town,  forty  miles  to  the 
north-weft  of  Rouen , and  about  five  to  the  eaft  of 
Havre  de  Grace , was  formerly  a confiderable  port,  but 
that  of  Havre  being  found  a more  convenient,  it  has 
been  negledted.  It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Eng/i/h, 
namely,  in  the  years  1415  and  1440. 

We  {hall  treat  of  the  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  Alderney,  Guernfey,  Sark  and  jerfey,  which 
belong  to  his  Britannic  majefiy,  in  defending  the  op- 
pofite coaft  of  England. 
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OF  GREAT 

SECT.  I. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  general. 

its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  and  Face  of  the 
Country;  Rivers,  Lakes,  Canals;  Forefts,  Plants, 
Fruits,  Beafts,  Birds,  and  Minerals. 

QpREAF  Britain  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  Europe , and 
the  moft  populous,  rich,  and  fruitful.  It  includes 
England  and  Scotland , which  were  united  in  1707; 
only  the  latter  refe  ved  its  peculiar  laws.  The  whole 
ifland  is  of  a triangular  form,  the  Land' s-end  to  the 
S.  W.  the  South  Foreland  to  the  S.  E.  and  Caithnefs  to 
the  N.  (hooting  out  into  fo  many  promontories,  and 
forming  the  three  corners.  The  fea,  which  furrounds 
it,  has  feveral  names  adapted  to  the  fever.il  coafls  ; on 
the  north  it  is  called  the  Northern-fea ; on  the  eaft, 
the  German-ocean ; on  the  fouth  the  Britifk-channel ; 
and  on  the  weft,  the  Irijh-fea , or  St.  George' s-chan- 
nel.  Its  latitude  at  the  Lizard-point  in  Cornwall,  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Maflcelyne,  490  57'  N.  and  50  15' 
W.  longitude ; and  at  the  Headland  at  Caithnefs , or 
Dungjbyhead , in  Scotland , 58°  40';  fo  that,  according 
to  the  geometrical  meafure  of  Englijh  ftatute  miies, 
which  is  fixty-nine  miles  and  eight  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  feet  to  a degree,  the  true  length  of  the  ifland, 
meafured  in  a ftraight  line,  without  attending  to  the 
hills  and  windings  of  the  roads,  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty-feven  miles;  and  the  longitude,  from  the 
Land' s-end  in  Cornwall , to  the  South  Foreland  in  Kent , 
has  been  calculated  tube  feven degrees  thirty  minutes; 
the  parallel  tnere,  giving  thirty-eight  miles  to  a degree 
of  longitude,  the  true  diftance  from  eaft  to  weft  in 
a ftraight  line  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles. 
Vol.  III. 
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The  longeft  day  in  the  parallel  of  London  has  the 
fun  above  the  horizon  fixteen  hours,  at  which  time  the 
night  is  illuminated  by  an  unreceding  twilight;  the 
fhorteft  days  are  exactly  reverfed,  the  fun  con.inuing 
above  the  horizon  only  eight  hours,  and  the  nights  are 
fixteen  hours  long,  which  dreary  feafon  is  relieved  by 
a Ihort  twilight,  fometimes  by  the  Aurora  Borealis , or 
northern  lights,  frequently  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
ftarry  firmament,  as  well  as  by  the  periodical  bright- 
nefs  of  the  moon.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. , 
the  difproportion  between  the  length  of  a fummer  and 
winter  day  is  contiderably  greater. 

The  fea,  which  furrounds  Great  Britain,  is  not  on- 
ly a fecurity  againft  an  enemy,  but  alfo  mitigates  the 
violent  cold  to  which  the  climate  would  otherwife  be 
expofed  ; for  its  tides  and  conftant  motion  raife  fuch  a 
kindly  vapour,  as  qualifies  the  natural  fharpnefs  of  the 
air,  even  to  fuch  a degree,  that  in  fome  parts  of  France 
and  even  Italy  more  fevere  weather  is  felt  in  winter 
than  in  England.  The  climate  is  indeed  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  any  part  of  the  continent  near  the 
fame  latitude,  the  fummers  b.  ing  neither  fo  hot,  nor 
the  winters  fo  cold.  The  harbours  in  Holland , Ger- 
many, and  Denmark , are  blocked  up  with  ice,  while 
thofe  in  Great  Britain  under  the  fame  latitudes  are 
open.  If  we  purfue  this  oblervation  ftill  farther,  and 
confider  the  fame  latitudes  in  America , we  fhall  find 
there  that  in  winter  the  very  feas  are  conftantly  fro- 
zen, and  that  even  brandy  itfelf  will  freeze. 

The  air  is  generally  very  good  and  wholefome,  ex- 
cept in  the  hundreds  of  Fiffex  and  Kent,  the  fens  in 
Lincolnjhire  and  Cambri'lgejhire , and  fome  other  low 
mar/hes  near  the  fea,  and  even  thefe  have  b en  much 
meliorated,  and  rend  red  left  unhealthy,  by  draining 
the  lands  and  clearing  the  woods.  Though  the  win- 
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ters  are  rainy  and  fubjedl  to  thick  fogs,  and  the  wea- 
ther to  great  variations,.  thefe,  however  difagreeable, 
do  not  impair  the  health  of  the  inhabitants;  who,  be- 
ing accuftomed  to  them,  generally  live  as  long  as 
thole  of  other  countries,  and  many  die  every  year  at 
above  a hundred  years  of  age.  We  have  inftances  of 
fome  living  even  to  a much  longer  period ; thus  Tho- 
mas Parr,  of  Shropjhire , who  died  in  1635,  at  the  age 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  Henry  Jenkins, 
a Torkjhireman , a hundred  and  fixty-eight,  who 
died  1670.  Though  the  frequent  rains  fometimes  da- 
mage the  hay  and  corn,  yet  even  thefe  rains  have 
their  advantages,  as  they  generally  caufe  good  paftor- 
age  throughout  the  year. 

The  mod  favourable  teftimony  to  the  climate  of 
England , is  given  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  re- 
lates, that  king  Charles  II.  in  reply  to  fome  perfons 
who  were  reviling  the  climate,  and  extoling  thofe  of 
Italy , Spain , and  France , laid,  u he  thought  that 
was  the  bell:  climate,  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the 
open  air  with  pleafure,  or  at  leaft  without  trouble  or 
inconvenience,  molt  days  in  a year,  and  molt  hours 
in  a day,  and  this  he  thought  was  to  be  done  in  Eng- 
land, beyond  any  country  he  knew  of  in  Europe .” 
Temple’s  Works,  8vo.  Ed.  III.  219.  But  though 
many  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  juftnefs  of  this  re- 
mark, yet  it  has  received  very  confiderable  confirma- 
tion from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  thofe  two  judi- 
cious travellers,  Mr.  Sharp  and  Dr.  Moore ; at  any 
rate,  however,  we  mull  furely  except  the  dreary  and 
languid  months  of  November  and  December , when 

Hung  o’er  the  fartheft  verge  of  heaven,  the  fun 
Scarce  fpreads  thro’  ether  the  dejedled  day. 
fi  aint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffedtual  fhoot 
His  ftruggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 

'I  hrough  the  thick  air;  as  cloth’d  in  cloudy  ftorm, 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  helkirts  thefouthern  Iky; 
And,  foon  defcending,  to  the  long  dark  night, 
Wide  fhading  all,  the  proftrate  land  refigns. 

The  foil,  indeed,  in  a great  meafure  owes  its  fer- 
tility to  the  mild  vapours  juft  mentioned,  which,  by 
mollifying  the  air,  nourilh  the  vegetable  world,  and 
furnifh  gentle  fhowers  in  their  proper  feafon.  Here 
are,  indeed,  as  in  other  countries,  ftorms  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  tempefts;  but  they  are  lefs  frequent  and 
much  lefs  violent  than  in  hotter  climates. 

That  part  of  Great  Britain , which  lies  toward  the 
Wejlern  Ocean  is  mountainous,  as  Cornwall , Wales , 
and  many  large  tradls  of  Scotland-,  but  the  inner  parts 
are  generally  a plain  champaign  country,  intermixed 
with  hills  of  eafy  afcent  by  gentle  acclivities.  The 
molt  remarkable  mountain,  or  rather  chain  of  moun- 
tains, as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a continual  ridge  which 
extends  from  north  to  fouth,  dividing  as  it  were  the 
whole  ifiand  eaftward  and  weft  ward,  and  is  by  writers 
called  the  Engli/h  Appcnnines.  The  fouthern  and 
eaftern  parts  of  the  country  chiefly  confift  of  little 
fruitful  hills  and  vallies,  champaign  fields,  inclofed 


grounds  of  arable,  pafture,  and  meadow  lands,  agree- 
ably intermixed  with  woods,  forefts,  parks  and  chaces. 
The  higheft  mountains  in  England  are  the  Wrekin , in 
Shropjhire , the  Plinlimmon  and  Snowden , in  Wales , 
the  Cheviot  hills  on  the  borders  of  Scotland , thofe  of 
the  Peak , in  Derbyfdre , the  Pendle , foe.  in  Lanca- 
Jhire , the  Wolds  In  Torkjhire , Cotfwold  in  Gloucejler- 
Jhire , the  Cbiltern  in  Bucks , Malvern  in  Worcejler- 
Jhire , and  fome  of  the  mountains  in  Cumberland  and 
W °Jhnor  eland. 

This  great  ifiand  is  furrounded  by  many  fmaller  ones, 
as  the  Ijle  of  Wight , Anglefea , the  Ijle  of  Man , the 
duller  of  ifiands  called  the  Cajfiterides , or  Sicily  ifiands 
of  Cornwall , the  Orcad.es , the  Shetland  ifiands,  and 
Hebrides  in  Scotland. 

Great  Britain  has  on  all  fides  very  convenient 
harbours,  and  abundance  of  navigable  rivers  that  con- 
vey the  riches  of  all  the  nations  in  the  known  world 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  : the  moft  confi- 
derable of  thefe  are  the  Thames , the  Severn , the 
Humber , the  Medway , the  Avon , and  the  Trent , in 
England-,  the  Clyde , the  Forth , the  Tay , foe.  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  only  confiderable  lakes  in  England,  called  alfo 
meres,  are  in  Cambridgefnre , Cumberland  and  Wejl- 
tnoreland , which  will  be  fpoken  of  when  deferibing 
thofe  refpedlive  counties.  The  principal  of  thefe  are 
Wittlefea  mere,  Winander  mere,  and  Derwent  wa- 
ters. 

The  navigable  canals  which  have  been  undertaken 
to  be  cut  fince  about  the  year,  1756,  have  been 
equally  honourable  as  beneficial  to  the  nation.  By 
them  a ready  communication  has  been  opened  between 
diftant  places,  the  advantages  derived  from  which  have 
been  particularly  experienced  in  the  article  of  fuel,  as 
a plentiful  fupply  of  coals  is  now  obtained  where  they 
were  ever  fcarce  and  confequently  high  priced ; hence 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  has  been  promoted, 
and  artificers  in  various  branches  employed.  The 
prefent  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  fet  a noble  example  of 
fpiritin  improving  his  eftates,  even  before  he  had  pal- 
led his  minority,  for  he  then  adfually  undertook  the 
execution  of  a plan,  which  embraced  fo  many  objects, 
and  was  confequently  expofed  to  fo  many  latent  diffi- 
culties, demanded  fuch  vaft  fums,  and  required  fuch 
length  of  time  for  its  completion,  that  few  minds 
would  have  had  firmnefs  enough  to  enter  upon  it,  and 
ftill  fewer  would  have  perfevered  to  its  completion.  So 
great  has  been  the  ardour  with  which  that  great  national 
objedt  of  inland  navigation  has  been  purfued,  that  in  the 
courle  of  the  laft  twenty-five  years,  upward  of  thirty 
acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for  navigable 
cuts,  or  canals  ; of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  particularly,  in 
deferibing  the  counties  through  which  they  are  carried. 

The  country  is  for  the  moft  part  uncommonly  fer- 
tile. One  favourable  year  for  corn  is  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply three  years  confumption  for  the  inhabitants  ; and 
even  at  fuch  times  when  the  feafons  prove  unfavour- 
able, there  is  generally  a fufficiency;  for  after  immo- 
derate rains  the,  corn  fown  on  the  hills  produces  great 
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abundance,  and  in  a time  of  the  greateft  drought  the 
low  and  fenny  parts  produce  moft  plentiful  crops. 
This  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  two  laft  years  : a 
drought  of  fo  long  continuance  as  that  in  1788,  had 
not  been  known  in  the  prefent  century,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  rain  has  not  fallen  in  the  fame  feafon  as 
what  fell  from  April  to  Julyy  in  the  year  1789)  yet  *n 
each  of  thefe  exceffes  of  drought  and  rain  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  have  been  abundant. 

The  exportation  of  corn,  under  certain  regulations, 
was  firft  permitted  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  and  a bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
malt  was  granted  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  Many  acts  have  been  palled,  in  different 
reigns,  refpedting  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  a 
bounty  has  been  granted  on  its  exportation  when  the 
market  price  is  at  a certain  low'  rate ; but  to  obtain  this 
bounty  the  exportation  mull  be  made  in  Britijh  built 
fhips.  The  importation  of  corn  is  alfo  prohibited 
when  its  market  price  is  below  a certain  fpecified  rate, 
and  w’hen  it  is  allowable  a fmall  duty  is  paid.  Very 
conliderable  quantities  of  corn  are  exported  every  year 
from  England , and  fome  fmaller  quantities  imported; 
in  Scotland  the  importation  is  large,  and  the  exportati- 
on inconfiderable.  During  the  live  years  from  1783 
to  1787  inclufively,  the  fums  paid  in  bounties  at  the 
port>  of  England , amounted  to  165,1 10/.  the  draw- 
backs (on  re-exporting  corn  which  has  been  import- 
ed, and  which  is  required  to  be  done  within  fix 
months,)  to  1,013/.  an^  the  duties  paid  were  43,336/. 
Thefe  exports  are  chiefly  made  from  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don,, Ipfiuich , Yarmouth , Wales , Lynn  Regis , Hull , 
Brijloly  Southampton , Cowes,  Chicbejler  and  Shore- 
ham , and  are  generally  for  Holland , Germany , Swe- 
den, Denmark , Portugal , France , or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  fums  brought  into  the  kingdom  as  the 
price  of  this  produce  of  the  earth  are  very  confider- 
able,  and  greatly  encourage  agriculture,  give  employ- 
ment to  the  peafontry,  elfentially  fcrve  the  landed  in- 
tereft  of  the  country,  nor  has  the  Hated  price  of  grain 
been  inconfequence  advanced  beyond  what  it  was  fif- 
ty years  ago,  the  regulations  refpedting  exportation  be- 
ing calculated  to  fend  to  a foreign  market  merely  the 
fuperabundant  produce  of  grain.  During  the  laft 
twenty  years,  the  duties  paid  on  imported  corn,  have, 
at  their  higheft  rate,  amounted  to  17,002 /.  in  one  year, 
viz.  1783,  and  at  their  loweft,  viz.  1780,  to  1067/. 

Table  of  the  regulations  by  a£Is  of  parliament  refpect- 
ing  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn. 
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In  the  year  1781,  an  infpeflor  was  appointed  at  the 
corn  market  in  London  to  report  the  average  price  of 
corn  weekly,  which  report  was  to  regulate  the  expor- 
tation and  importation  at  that  port,  and  all  the  ports 
in  the  counties  of  EJex , Kent , and  Suffix ; and  by  an 
a£I  paffed  in  the  feflion  of  1789,  all  the  maritime 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  were  divided  into 
eleven  diftridts,  thejuftices  of  the  peace  in  each  of 
which  were  to  choofe  a like  infpedtor,  who  is  to  fettle 
the  average  price  of  grain,  and  tranfmit  an  account  to 
the  infpedtor  of  the  cuftoms  of  each  port  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  like  purpofes.  A general  embargo  was 
laid  on  the  exportation  of  corn  during  the  months  of 
Auguji  and  September  1789. 

This  country  likewife  abounds  in  efculent  vegetables 
and  fruits,  both  of  which  are  excellent.  The  kitch- 
en gardens  abound  with  cauliflowers,  artichokes, 
afparagus,  lettuces  of  various  forts,  cabbages,  peas  and 
beans  of  different  kinds,  brocoii,  kidney-beans,  cu- 
cumbers, fpinage,  and  pot-herbs  of  all  forts;  mufti- 
rooms,  carrots,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beets,  &c. 

Kent  is  famous  for  its  orchards  of  cherries  and  ap- 
ples; but  none  of  the  counties  afford  fuch  plenty- of 
apples  for  cyder  as  Herefordjhire  and  Devonfhire . 
Befides  apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  here  is  a great 
variety  of  excellent  fruit,  as  quinces,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, neclarines,  plums,  grapes,  ftraw'berries,  rafp- 
berries,  currants,  goofeberries,  barberries,  cramber- 
ries,  bilberries,  walnuts,  hazle-nuts,  &c.  But  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fome  of  thefe  fruits  have 
not  that  delicious  flavour  which  they  attain  to  in  warm- 
er climates.  Great  quantities  of  cyder  and  perry  are 
made  from  the  apples  and  pears  of  England.  Among 
its  produdts  are  excellent  faffron,  faid  to  be  fuperior  to 
any  in  the  world;  liquorice,  woad,  and  great  pi  1 t li- 
ons of  hops ; but  it  produces  little  flax  or  hemp. 
Much  tobacco  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  to 
the  landholder,  but  its  growth  as  well  in  Britain  as 
Ireland , is  prohibited. 

This  country  was  formerly  plentifully  provided 
with  timber,  and  particularly  with  large  oaks  fit  for 
fhip-buildijig ; but  timber  now’ has  become  fcarce,  and 
for  want  of  attention  to  planting  during  the  laft  hun- 
dred years  great  quantities  are  now  obtained  from 
abroad.  By  the  reports  of  the  commiflioners  for  ex- 
amining into  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  crown,  it 
appears,  that  the  judgment  of  different  dealers  in  tim- 
ber, in  various  counties,  concurred  in  declaring  a pro- 
digious decreafe  of  oak  timber ; in  one  county  one 
third  of  the  timber  there  had  been  advertifed  for  fale 
in  one  year,  and  in  general,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  decreafe  had  been,  in  the  laft  forty  years,  from  one 
half  to  feven  eights.  By  four  furveys  taken  of  the 
oak  timber  in  the  New  ForeJJ , it  appears  by  the  firft, 
that  in  the  year  1608  there  were  123,927  trees  fit  for 
the  navy;  by  the  fecond,  in  1707,  there  were  12,476; 
by  the  third,  in  1764,  there  were  19,836,  and  by  the 
fourth,  in  1783,  there  were  12,447.  Of  late  years  a 
fpirit  of  planting  timber,  particularly  oak,  has  prevail- 
ed among  many  of  the  nobility  and  confiderable  land- 
holders, which  has  been  excited  by  the  premiums  offer- 
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ed  by  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  Sec. 
for  the  largeft  plantations  of  various  kinds  of  timber- 
trees.  The  fame  fociety  has  likewife  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree,  from 
a perfuafion  that  the  filk-worm  might  be  fuccefsfully 
bred  in  England ; but  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  pa- 
triotic attempt  remain  to  be  experienced.  The  timber 
growing  on  this  ifland,  befides  oak,  are  afh,  elm,  and 
beech;  here  are  alfo  poplar,  maple,  walnut-tree,  fy- 
camore,  hornbeam,  arbeles,  hazle,  willow,  fallow, 
and  other  fpecies  of  wood  not  diftinguilhed  with  the 
name  of  timber,  but  ornamental  and  exceedingly  ufe- 
ful. 

The  commiftioners  above  quoted,  recommend  the 
cultivation  of  the  Larch-tree,  as  a ufeful  fubftitute  for 
oak  in  fhip-building. 

The  royal  forefts,  parks  and  chaces,  fouth  of  the 
Trent , are  ftated  by  the  commiflioners  appointed  by 
parliament  in  the  year  1786,  to  enquire  into  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  lands,  in  their  third  report,  to  be, 
the  New  Forejl , Alice,  Holt , and  Woolmer  Forelf, 
Bere  Foreft,  all  in  Hampshire ; Windfor  Foreft  and 
Qranbourne  Chafe,  Windjor  great  and  little  Parks,  in 
Berkjhtre ; Richmond  Park,  Surry,  St.  James’s, 
Hyde , Bujhy,  and  Hamptoncourt  Parks  in  Middlefex ; 
the  Foreft  of  Dean , in  Gloucejlerjhire ; Greenwich 
Park  in  Kent-,  Waltham,  or  Epping  Foreft  in  EJJex-, 
Whittlewood,  Salcey  and  Rockingham  Forefts  in  Nor- 
thamptonjhire ; and  Whitchwood  Foreft,  in  Oxford- 
shire. On  the  north  of  Trent,  Sherwood  Foreft,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  Enfield  Chafe,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex , which,  as'a  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancajler, 
belonged  to  the  crown,  was,  by  aft  of  parliament, 
difehafed  in  the  year  1779. 

The  paftures  of  England  are  excellent,  and  confe- 
quently  the  grazing  of  this  country  very  confiderable. 
Here  are  bred  unparalled  horned  cattle;  the  oxen  are 
the  largeft  and  beft  that  are  any  where  to  be  met  with, 
and  the  fmaller  fort  bred  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  are 
good  forprefent  confumption.  The  breeding  of  fheep 
is  a moft  important  article;  it  is  computed  that  there 
are  no  lefs  than  twelve  millions  of  fleeces  fhorn  an- 
nually; and  that  the  fine  Englijh  wool,  next  to  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  is  the  beft  in  the  known  world; 
which,  with  the  working  of  it,  amounts  to  near  one- 
fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole  country.  King 
Edward  IV,  received  a prefent  of  three  thoufand  fineep 
from  the  king  of  Spain , which  greatly  tended  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  that  animal  in  England.  Our  fheep 
are  indeed  valued  both  for  their  fleeces  and  their  flefh  ; 
thofe  of  Lincolnjhire  are  remarkably  large;  but  the  flefh 
of  the  fmall  mutton,  fed  upon  open  downs,  is  no  lefs 
admired. 

The  horfes  for  carriages  and  the  fiddle  are  very 
beautiful,  and  generally  about  fifteen  hands  high, 
fwift,  and  extremely  well  proportioned.  Thofe  on 
which  the  cavalry  are  mounted,  are  remarkable  for 
their  fize,  ftrength,  and  fpirit;  and  thofe  for. draught, 


either  for  coaches  or  waggons,  fcarcely  to  be  parallel- 
ed. 

This  kingdom  alfo  produces  afles,  and  fome  mules, 
but  moft  of  thefe  laft  are  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Spain  and  Portugal ; here  are  alio  goats,  red  and  fal- 
low deer,  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  foxes,  fquirrels,  ferrets, 
otters,  badgers,  weazels,  cats,  pole-cats,  moles,  &c. 

The  tame  fowl  are  fwans,  geefe,  turkies,  peacocks, 
common  poultry,  ducks,  and  pigeons.  The  wild 
are  woodcocks,  pheafants,  partridges,  plover,  wigeon, 
teal,  geele,  ducks,  buftards,  fnipes,  wood-pigeons, 
groufe,  quails,  eagles,  hawks  of  various  kinds,  black- 
birds, ftarlings,  thrufhes,  nightingales,  goldfinches, 
bullfinches,  linnets,  larks,  Sic. 

Here  is  a great  variety  of  river-fifh,  as  falmon, 
carp,  tench,  pike,  trouts,  pearch,  bream,  haddoc, 
dace,  eels,  roach,  barbel,  flounders,  plaice,  fmelts, 
gudgeons,  &c.  The  feas  produce  cod,  mackarel, 
herrings,  pilchards,  john  dories,  lobfters,  crabs,  oyf- 
ters,  mufcles,  cockles,  fhrimps,  prawns,  &c. 

In  the  year  1786,  a company  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  parliament,  by  the  name  of  “ The  British 
Society  for  extending  the  filheries,  and  improving  the 
fea-coafts  of  the  kingdom.”  This  company  are  em- 
powered toraife  ajointftock,  not  exceeding  150,000/. 
in  fhares  of  50/.  each,  and  no  one  perfon  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  more  than  ten  fhares  ; it  is  enabled  to  pur- 
chafe  lands,  and  to  build  on  fuch  lands  free  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  fifhing  ftations,  in  the  highlands  and  iflands 
of  Scotland.  The  particular  objedt  of  this  patriotic 
aflociation  is  to  bring  into  its  natural  channel  the  her- 
ring fifhery,  which  is  carried  on  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Dutch.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  former- 
ly made  to  effeeft  the  fame  purpofe,  but  they  have  ne- 
ver proved  fuccefsful. 

With  refpedt  to  minerals,  there  are  copper-mines 
in  Cumberland  and  Somerfetjhire,  and  very  confider- 
able ones  have  lately  been  difeovered  in  the  ifland  of 
Anglefea : there  are  iron  mines  in  SuJJex,  Surry,  and 
fome  other  counties.  In  Cornwall,  Wales , Sic.  are 
vaft  tin  mines,  which  have  not  their  equal  in  any  other 
country.  The  lead  mines,  particularly  thofe  of  Der- 
byshire, are  of  the  higheft  importance,  both  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  mountains 
are  found  to  contain  marble;  and  about  Plymouth 
marble  is  dug  up  that  nearly  refembles  the  Egyptian 
granite.  What  is  called  Portland  ftone,  being  ex- 
tremely weighty,  durable,  and  of  an  agreeable  colour, 
is  admirably  fuited  for  the  building  of  bridges,  church- 
es, and  ftately  manfions.  Here  is  alfo  free-ftone, 
alabafter,  fire-ftone,  cryftal,  ailum,  vitriol,  black  lead, 
and  okers.  Fullers-earth  is  of  Angular  ufe  in  the 
clothing  trade.  Among  the  minerals  coals  mult  not 
be  omitted,  fince  the  quantity  produced  in  this  ifland 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
the  quality  much  better.  Great  Britain  alfo  produces 
very  confiderable  quantities  of  fait. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain ; the  Manners 
and  Difpojitions  of  the  English.  Of  the  English 
Language.  The  religious  Perfuafions  of  the  Inha- 
bitants. Of  the  Church  of  England;  the  Con- 
vocation and  the  Eccleftajlical  Courts. 

THE  population  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
much  fpeculated  upon  by  political  arithmeticians,  and 
very  contradictory  opinions  upon  that  fubjeCt  have  been 
formed  and  defended,  fome  having  maintained  that 
the  country,  from  various  caufes,  is  decreafing,  and 
has  long  decreafed,  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
whilft  others  have  ftrenuoully  maintained  the  contra- 
ry. Indeed  there  is  a great  want  of  data  on  which  to 
reafon  here,  and  no  conclufions  can  be  drawn,  which 
may  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  hypothetical. 
That  a country  mud,  if  the  common  energy  of  nature 
is  not  impeded,  increafe  in  population,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ; we  muft  therefore  aflign  fome  baneful  caufes, 
which,  in  their  operation,  counteract  the  eftablifhed 
order  of  things,  by  decreafing  population;  and  thofe 
which  have  been  afligned  in  this  inltance,  are  a large 
emigration  from  the  country,  deftruCtive  wars,  an  in- 
creafe of  luxury  and  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money, 
large  diftriCts  of  land  being  in  the  occupation  of 
wealthy  farmers,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  petty  tenant- 
ry, profligacy  of  manners,  and  an  immoderate  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  moft  of  which  occur  in  reducing 
the  order  of  peafantry  to  a ftate  of  mifery  and  defpe- 
ration,  and  all  are  injurious  to  population. 

Dr.  Price,  who  founds  his  reafoning  upon  this  fub- 
jeCt  on  the  returns  which  have  been  mad^  by  the  win- 
dow-furveyors,  at  different  periods  of  time,  concludes 
that  there  are  not  quite  a million  of  houfes  in  the  king- 
dom, of  which  251,261  are  cottages,  o;  houfes  which 
do  not  pay  taxes,  and  as  the  Doctor  confiders  the  ra- 
ting five  inhabitants  to  an  houfe  as  rather  too  large  an 
allowance,  he  concludes  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  England  and  JVales  muft  be  fhort  of  five  millions, 
of  which  543,420  (one  ninth  part,)  refide  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  county  of  Middlejex ; this,  he 
fhews,  on  the  like  principal  of  calculation,  is  a moft 
alarming  decreafe  of  population  fince  the  latter  part  of 
the  laft  century;  but  if  fuch  a decreafe  had  actually 
happened,  inftead  of  its  being  merely  aiicovered  by  the 
operation  of  figures,  the  confequences  to  the  political 
well-being  of  the  kingdom  mult  furely  have  been  ex- 
perienced beyond  the  power  of  contradiction.  Others, 
with  a lefs  laboured  deduction  of  proofs,  have  fuppofed 
the  population  of  the  kingdom,  Scotland  included,  to 
amount  to  ten  millions.  The  following  obfervation, 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Eden,  (now  Lord  Aukland) 
feems  to  elucidate  the  fubjedt  without  the  embarrefT- 
ment  of  calculations,  in  which  much  is  necefiarily  af- 
fumed : it  has  been  commonly  admitted,  that  it  is  cer- 
tain ruin  to  a country  to  employ  more  than  the  hund- 
redth part  of  its  people  in  military  fervice,  but  the 
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armies  and  navies  of  Great  Britain , in  the  year  1782, 
employed  in  actual  fervice  a fiftieth  part  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  iflands,  taken  upon  the  large  com- 
putation of  ten  millions,  including  Ireland.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  manner  of  rating  the  number  of  cottages, 
and  the  inhabitants  to  a houfe,  are  the  nice  points  on 
which  this  important  political  queftion  fccms  to  turn. 

The  Englijh  are  diftinguifhed  for  many  qualities 
which  dignify  human  nature : they  are  frank,  fincere, 
generous,  benevolent,  with  difcrimination  fecial,  en- 
terprizing,  perfevering,  Heady,  and  brave  ; tenacious 
of  liberty,  attached  to  fcience,  inveftigators  of  moral 
and  religious  truths.  The  influx  of  wealth  and  its 
attendant  luxury  has  indeed  evidently  produced  a con- 
fiderable  change  in  the  national  character,  and  if  fome 
homely  weaknefies  have  been  corrected,  defects  with 
abetter  exterior  but  more  baneful  tendency  have  been 
fubftituted  : at  prefent  there  is  not  a more  fatal  nation- 
al evil  than  that  propenfity  to  gaming  which  has  feized 
all  ranks  in  fociety.  In  vain  has  the  moralift  aflailed 
it,  the  ftage  has  in  vain  attacked  it  with  the  keenelt 
fhafts  of  fatire,  as  well  as  difplayed  its  confequent  mi- 
feries  in  the  moft  pathetic  fcenes  that  the  tragic  rnufe 
can  exhibit,  for  alas  ! the  influence  of  government, 
inftead  of  being  diredted  to  check  this  corrupting 
habit,  feeds  the  peccant  humour  with  annual  lotteries, 
whilft  the  public  funds  become  the  vortex  which  draws 
the  rafh  and  defperate  fpeculator  into  rapid  ruin. 

The  Englijh  women  are  lovely  in  their  perfons 
and  amiable  in  their  manners:  in  no  country  are  in- 
ftances  of  conjugal  happinefs  more  numerous  or 
more  exemplary;  an  Englijh  hufband  being  equally 
a ftranger  to  that  difgufting  jealoufy  which  prevails 
in  Spain , and  that  difgraceful  indifference  which 
falhion  has  prefcribed  in  modern  Italy ; this  confid- 
ing conftant  noble  nature  in  the  men,  has  caufed 
England  to  be  called  “ the  paradife  of  women,’* 
who  become  attached  both  from  fentiment  and  prin- 
ciple, are  affedlionate,  domeftic,  endearing,  and  dis- 
charge all  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  mothers 
with  a natural  propriety.  If  the  records  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  journals  of  parliament  bear 
continual  t ftimonies  of  . conjugal  infidelity,  they  fa- 
tally indicate  how  much  the  national  character  is 
funk,  and  the  general  voice  of  hiftory  concurs  in 
proving  that  the  manners  of  women  are  formed  by 
the  conduct  of  men.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
Roman  ftate,  although  the  law  allowed  an  hufband 
to  divorce  his  wife  on  many  pretexts,  yet,  fo  memo- 
rable were  thofe  times  for  conftancy,  that  almoft  fix 
hundred  years  elapfed,  from  the  building  the  city, 
before  one  fingle  inftance  of  divorce  was  known  ! Sec 
Val.  Max.  lib.  II.  c.  I. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  parts  are  of  a dif- 
ferent original.  Thofe  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  are 
in  general  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons , 
who,  upon  the  invafion  of  the  Pills,  and  Saxons , 
retired  to  thofe  mountainous  borders  of  the  weft  of 
England,  which  they  have  ever  fince  retained.  The 
Scots  are  not  without  a mixture  of  the  Pills,  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  in  the  Low-Lands,  which  they  poflefled  be-  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  whole  fwarm  of  Nor- 
fore  the  former  had  totally  fubdued  them.  But  the  mans,  whom  he  fettled  all  over  the  kingdom,  the 
Highlands,  particularly  the  weftern,  are  faid  by  1'orne  Britijh,  which  had  already  been  blended  with  the 
authors  to  have  been  peopled  from  Ireland.  Latin,  Saxon , and  Danijh , gradually  received  ano- 

The  ancient  language  of  Great  Britain  is  gene-  the  foreign  auxiliar. 
rally  allowed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Gaulic , But  a change  in  the  language  has  alfo  been  effedled 

the  ifland  being  probably  firft  peopled  from  Gallia , by  two  other  caufes : the  firft  is  that  of  commerce ; 
as  both  Cafar  and  Tacitus  affirm,  on  proofs  drawn  for  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  have  long 
from  their  religion,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  the  near-  applied  themfelves  to  trade,  the  names,  of  offices. 


nefs  of  their  iituation ; but  we  have  now  very  fmall 
remains  of  the  ancient  Britijh  tongue  except  in 
Wales , Cornwall , the  iflands  and  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Some  time  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
Julius  Caefar  made  a defeent  upon  Britain , though 
he  may  be  faid  rather  to  have  difeovered  than  con- 
quered it;  but  about  the  year  of  Chrift  45,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  Aulus  Plautius  was  fent  over  with 
fome  Roman  forces,  by  whom  Codigunus  and  the 
brave  Caradlacus,  two  Britijh  kings,  being  over- 
come in  battle,  a Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Mal- 
den, in  Ejjex , and  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province;  af- 
terward the  ifland  was  conquered  as  far  north  as  the 
firths  of  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh , by  Agricola,  in 
the  time  of  Domitian;  upon  which  a great  number 
of  the  Britons , retiring  from  the  conquered  coun- 
tries to  the  mountains  of  Wales , whither  the  Romans 
had  never  penetrated,  thefe  became  the  depofitories 
of  the  ancient  language  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  greatell  part  of  Britain  becoming  a 
Roman  province,  the  Roman  legions,  who  refided 
there  for  above'  two  hundred  years,  diffeminated  the 
Latin  tongue;  and  the  people  being  governed  by 
laws  written  in  Latin,  a mixture  of  languages  was 
neceflarily  introduced.  The  Britijh  tongue  thus  con- 
tinued blended  with  the  provincial  Latin,  till  the 
Roman  legions  being  called  home,  the  Scots  and  Pills 
feized  that  opportunity  to  invade  and  harrafs  Eng- 
land \ upon  which  king  Vortigern,  about  the  year 
440,  called  the  Saxons  to  his  affiftance,  who  coming- 
over,  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pills , and  were  reward- 
ed with  the  ifle  of  Thanet , and  the  whole  county  of 
Kent-,  but  growing  powerful,  they  fubdued  the 
country  they  had  delivered.  This  occafioned  a far- 
ther migration  of  the  Britons  into  Wales. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Danes 
invading  England , got  a footing  in  the  northern  and 
eaftern  parts  of  the  country;  their  power  gradually 
increafed,  and  in  about  two  hundred  years,  they  be- 
came foie  mailers  of  it.  By  this  means  the  ancient 
Britijh  obtained  alfo  a tincture  of  the  Danijh  lan- 
guage ; but  their  government  was  of  no  long  conti- 
nuance; for  they  being  driven  out,  and  the  Saxons 
again  pofieffing  the  throne  and  kingdom,  no  great 
alteration  was  made  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ; 
but  at  the  next  revolution,  which  was  brought  about 
in  the  year  1067,  by  William  duke  of  Normandy , 
that  conqueror  caufed  the  Norman-French  to  be  the 
language  fpoken  and  written  in  the  coqrts  of  law ; 
it  became  likewife  the  language  of  the  court,  being 


dignities,  wares,  and  terms  of  traffic  have  been  in- 
troduced and  formed  according  to  the  genius  of  our 
own  tongue.  The  fecond  is  that  of  learning,  from 
which  it  has  received  no  fmall  improvement;  for  as 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  learned  have,  together 
with  the  arts  and  fciences,  introduced  almoll  all  the 
terms  of  art  in  the  mathematics,  philofophy,  phyfic, 
and  anatomy ; and  many  more  have  been  adopted 
from  the  French , Sic.  fo  that  at  this  day  the  EngliJJ) 
language,  which  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
was  the  genuine  Britijh , is  now  a mixture  of  Saxon , 

I eutonic,  Dutch , Danijlo , Norman , modern  French , 
together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin : yet  this  is  un- 
doubtedly fo  far  from  being  difadvantageous  as  it  is 
now  fpoken,  that  it  has  formed  it  into  the  moll  copi- 
ous, expreffive,  and  nervious  lan»uao:e  of  modern 

P OO 

bur  ope. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  when 
genius  Ihone  in  the  country  with  fo  bright  a iultre, 
that  it  has  been  called  “ the  Augullan  age  of  England ,” 
the  Englijh  language  was  not  only  written  with  great 
purity,  but  a defign  was  formed  to  fix  a ftandard  for 
it,  in  an  etymological  and  claflical  didlionary.  To 
accomplifh  this  plan  Swift  took  uncommon  pains,  and 
employed  all  his  intereft,  but  without  fuccefs;  it  has 
fince,  in  a good  meafure,  been  effedled  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon.  The  Englijh  lan- 
guage is  at  prefent  highly  elleemed,  and  much  culti- 
vated on  the  continent ; and  is  likely  to  have  a wider 
fpread  than  even  the  language  of  the  Romans  gained, 
whenever  the  vail  continent  of  North  America  fhall 
be  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  a civilized  race  of  men. 

The  Reformation  in  England , begun  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  greatly  promoted  under  his  fon 
Edward  VI.  It  fuffered  all  the  obftrudlion  which  the 
feverity  of  perfection  could  occafion,  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  but  revived  under  the  aufpices 
of  Elizabeth.  This  Reformation  being  fupported 
by  the  bifhops,  the  eflablifhed  church  of  England 
became  epifcopal.  Calvin,  indeed,  was  folicitous 
to  be  inllrumental  in  this  work ; but  he  wifhing  to 
flrip  the  bifhops  of  their  temporal  grandeur,  and  to 
abolifli  all  external  ornaments  and  pomp  from  divine 
worfhip,  by  introducing  the  Geneva  conflitution,  the 
bifhops  declined  his  offers  of  affiftance.  Many, 
however,  approving  of  Calvin’s  do£lrine,  formed  an 
ecclefiaftical  government  on  that  model.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  termed  Puritans,  from  their  avowed 
defire  of  freeing  the  church  from  the  impurities  which 
they  confidered  as  ftill  adhering  to  it ; and  Noncon- 
formifts,  from  their  not  conforming  to  the  rules  of 
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the  eltablifhed  church.  Many  of  thefe  inftituted 
prefbyters  without  bilhops,  from  whence  they  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Prefbyterians ; they  alfo  formed  a 
body  of  church  laws  among  themlelves,  and  were 
governed  by  fynods  compofed  of  the  minifters  of  feve- 
ral  different  churches.  Others  maintaining,  that  every 
Chriltian  congregation  ought  to  be  free,  and  fubjeift 
neither  to  bilhops  nor  fynods,  thefe  were  termed 
Independents. 

The  Epifcopalians  and  Prefbyterians  are  the  two 
principal  parties:  they  are  at  prefent  the  moft  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other  in  points  of  dodtrine,  and  in  their 
notions  of  religious  eftablifhments;  the  firft  form  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  England  and  Ireland , and  the 
latter  of  Scotland.  The  moft  numerous  of  the  other 
religious  fedts  are  the  Baptifts,  who  hold,  that  infants 
are  not  proper  fubjedls  of  baptifm,  and  in  the  bap- 
tifm  of  adults  pradtife  immerfion.  It  is  here  proper 
to  obferve,  that  the  Englijh  Prefbyterians  differ  al- 
moft  as  much  from  the  church  of  Scotland , as  from 
the  church  of  England ; fynods  growing  gradually 
out  of  ufe,  each  feparate  congregation  is  become  in 
a manner  independent  of  the  reft.  They  have  moft 
of  them  forfaken  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  and  believ- 
ing univerfal  redemption,  maintain  that  the  Univerfal 
Parent  has  excluded  none  of  his  offsprings  from  a 
poffibility  of  falvation;  while  the  Independents,  and 
many  congregations  of  the  Baptifts,  agree  with  the 
church  of  Scotland  in  the  dodtrines  of  particular  elec- 
tion and  reprobation.  It  mult  alfo  be  added,  that  the 
Prefbyterians,  with  the  church  of  England , receive 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  noon,  while 
many  congregations  of  Independents,  and  the  Baptifts 
in  general,  receive  it  after  the  concluiionof  the  after- 
noon fervice. 

One  of  the  principal  of  the  other  fedts  is  the  Qua- 
kers, who  profefs  to  be  guided  by  an  internal  revela- 
tion didfated  by  the  fpirit  of  God ; they  have  no  re- 
gular minifters,  and  neither  pradtife  baptifm,  nor 
commemorate  the  death  of  Chrift  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

The  Methodifts  have  arifen  within  about  fifty  years 
(from  1790)  and  now  form  a very  numerous  body; 
moft  of  them  are  members  of  the  church  of  England , 
and  profefs  to  adhere  more  clofely  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  church  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  them  are  rigid  Calvinifts. 

The  number  of  Papifts,  or  rather,  as  they  now 
choofe  to  be  diftinguifhed,  'Roman  Catholics,  is  alfo 
very  confiderable,  and  in  Ireland  it  even  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Proteftants.  Many  of  the  penal 
laws  refpedting  them,  moft  of  which  were  paffed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  or  after  the  revolution,  are  now  re- 
pealed ; and  they  are  tolerated  in  the  public  exercife 
of  their  religion.  They  are  not  now,  as  formerly, 
abfolutely  reftricted  from  purchafing  land,  but  can 
hold  no  offices  either  civil  or  military,  nor  can  they 
be  eledted  members  to  ferve  in  parliament : and  peers 
of  the  realm,  profeffing  the  religion  of  the  church 


of  Rome , are  difqualified  from  taking  their  feats  in 
the  houfe  of  peers. 

Many  authors  have  exclaimed  with  great  heat 
againft  the  numerous  fedbs  in  England ; but  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
clofely  connected,  and  that  it  does  not  become  any 
church,  who  makes  no  prettnfions  to  infallibility,  to 
eredt  the  ftandard  of  perfecution.  May  the  minds 
of  Britons  ever  be  free,  and  in  affairs  which  folely 
relate  to  another  life,  may  they  be  accountable  only 
to  their  confidence  and  their  God  ! May  candour 
and  charity,  a love  of  truth  and  of  liberty,  unite 
thofe  that  differ  in  fentiment,  and  then  nothing  will 
refult  from  diverfity  of  opinions  but  peace,  order, 
and  harmony  ! 

Several  of  the  reftridlions  upon  proteftants  diffen- 
ters  from  the  eftablifhed  church,  which  even  the  adb 
of  toleration,  paffed  foon  after  the  revolution,  im- 
pofed,  have  lately  been  abrogated  by  the  legiflature; 
but  thofe  unjuft  and  difgraceful  ftatutes,  the  corpo- 
ration and  teft  adts,  are  ftill  in  force ; and  the 
body  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England , thofe 
venerable  guardians  of  public  decorum  and  reli- 
gious purity,  have  not  yet  {hewn  their  abhorrence  of 
the  vile  proftitution  of  the  folemn  rite  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  the  profligate  and  irre- 
ligious, as  an  indifpenffble  qualification  to  hold  even 
the  meaneft  appointment  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate ! ! ! 

The  church  of  England  is  under  the  government 
of  two  archbiftiops  and  twenty-five  bifhops,  who  are 
fubjedt  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  temporal  head  of  the 
church.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  is  ftyled  the 
firft  peer  and  metropolitan  of  the  kingdom;  he  takes 
place  immediately  after  the  royal  family,  and  confe- 
quently  precedes  not  only  all  dukes,  but  likewife  the 
great  officers  of  ftate.  In  addreffes  to  him,  he  enjoys 
the  title  of  Your  Grace,  in  common  with  dukes, 
and  alfo  that  of  Moft  Reverend  Father  in  God.  He 
has  the  power  of  holding  juridical  courts  in  church 
affairs,  with  many  other  privileges  relating  to  the 
granting  of  licences  and  difpenfations,  in  all  cafes 
formerly  fued  for  at  the  court  of  Rome , where  they 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  king’s 
prerogative.  He  has  alfo  within  his  province,  by 
common  law,  the  probat  of  all  wills,  where  the  party 
dying  is  worth  upwards  of  five  pounds.  He  has  un- 
der him  twenty-one  bifhops,  befides  his  own  particu- 
lar diocefe;  thefe  are  the  bifhops  of  London , Win- 
chejler , Ely , Lincoln , Rochejler , Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, Hereford , IVorcefer , Bath  and  JV d/s,  Salif- 
bury , Exeter , Chichefer , Norwich,  G/oucefer,  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough , Brifol , and  in  Wales , St.  Da- 
vid’s, Landajf,  St.  Jfaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  likewife  takes  the  prece- 
dence of  all  dukes  who  are  not  ©f  the  blood  royal ; as 
alfo  of  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  except  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  is  immediately  next  in  rank  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In  his  diocefe  he  is  ftyled 
**  Primate  of  England  and  Metropolitan;”  he  alfo 
enjoys  the  title  of  “ His  Grace,”  and  « Moft  Re- 
verend 
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vercnd  Father  in  God.”  Exclufive  of  his  own  dio- 
cefe,  in  his  province  are  Durham , Carlijle , Chejler , 
and  Sodor  and  Man ; but  the  latter  bifhop  has  no  feat 
in  the  houfe  of  peers.  In  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, this  archbifhop  has  the  power  of  a prince 
palatine,  and  jurifdidtion  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 

The  twenty-five  bifhops  are  ftyled  Right  Reve- 
rend, and  Your  Lordfhip;  all  thefe,  except  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Sodor  and  Man , walk  next  after  the  vifcounts, 
and  precede  the  barons.  In  parliament  they  fit  not 
as  bifhops,  but  on  account  of  the  baronies  annexed 
to  their  bifhoprics ; they  alfo  enjoy  many  other  pri- 
vileges, as  freedom  from  arrefts,  out-lawries,  &c. 
The  principal  of  thefe  bifhops  is  that  of  London , next 
to  him  is  Durham , who  being  inverted  with  a tem- 
poral jurifdidton,  may  be  efteemed  a temporal  prince. 
The  third  is  the  bifhop  of  Winchejler , (who  is  always 
prelate  of  the  other  of  the  garter)  and  the  reft  take 
place  according  to  feniority  of  confecration.  The 
bifhop  of  Rorhejler  is  likewife  dean  of  Wejlminjler , 
and  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  Thefe  feveral  bifhops 
are  fubordinate  to  their  metropolitan,  and  in  fpiritual 
affairs  fubjedt  only  to  his  iurifdidltion.  Each  has  alfo 
a kind  of  jurildidtion  in  his  own  diocefe,  but  from 
their  courts  lies  an  appeal  to  their  metropolitan:  but 
criminal  caufes  do  not  fall  under  their  cognizance. 
They  live  in  great  ftate ; their  revenues  are  alfo  large, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  but  feve- 
ral of  them  are  accuftomed  to  hold  feme  other  lucra- 
tive church  preferment,  fuch  as  a deanery,  canonry, 
prebendary,  or  a valuable  redlory. 

The  eftimate,d  revenues  of  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops 
of  England , as  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
foon  after  the  reformation,  and  ff ill  put  down  in 
the  king’s  books,  and  their  revenues  as  formed  by 
recent  calculations  and  documents. 


Eftimated 
revenue 
made  in  the 
reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 
and  which 
now  hands 
in  the 
King’s 
books. 

Suppofed 
prelent  reve- 
nue. 

ilfhopric  of  Canterbury 

2,682  14  2 

8,000  0 0 

York  - - - 

ihopric  of  London , (which  in 
the  early  times  was  an  arch- 
bifhopric  before  Canterbu- 
ry, and  fo  continued  1 80 

1,610  0 0 

7,000  0 0 

years.)  ----- 

1,000  0 0 

6,200  0 0 

Durham  ----- 

1,821  11  3 

8,700  0 0 

Winchejler  ----- 

2,873  18  I 

7,400  0 0 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

2,134  j8  6 

4,000  0 0 

Worcefler  ----- 

V-9  '3  3 

3,400  0 0 

Salijfbury  ----- 

i.3*5  5 9 

3,500  0 0 

Norivic/t  ----- 

834  IT  7 

5,000  0 0 

Carried  forward  - 15,172  12  7 

53,200  0 0 

.Brought  over  - - 15,272  12  7 

53,200  0 0 

Lincoln  ------ 

828  4 9 

3,200  0 0 

Hereford  - - 

768  12  0 

3,000  0 0 

Chichefler  ------ 

677  1 3 

2,600  0 0 

Bath  and  Wells  - - - 

5’  3 1 3 

2,200  0 0 

St.  Afaph  ----- 

187  11  8 

1,500  0 0 

Carlijle  ------ 

53i  4 9 

2,800  0 0 

Landaff,  (which  in  the  ear- 
lieft  time  of  Chriftianity  in 
Britain  was  an  archbifhop- 
ric,  and  named  Caerleon.) 
Peterborough  - - 

154  14  2 

1,600  0 0 

414  17  8 

1,700  0 0 

Cloucejler  ----- 

3i5  7 3 

2,200  0 0 

Ro  chejler  ----- 

358  4 0 

2,400  0 0 

Lichfield  and  Coventry 

559  J7  3 

2,800  0 0 

Bangor  ------ 

131  16  3 

1,200  0 0 

Chejler  ------ 

420  13  3 

2,700  0 0 

Oxf  ord  ------ 

381  11  0 

2,800  0 0 

Exeter  ------ 

500  0 0 

2,700  0 0 

St.  David's  - - - - 

426  2 I 

2,400  0 0 

Brijlol  ------ 

294  II  O 

1,500  0 0 

2 

2,856  2 2 

92,500  0 0 

Befides  which,  the  patronage  which  is  annexed  to 
thefe  dignities,  in  the  right  of  prefenting  to  livings, 
and  appointing  to  other  emoluments  of  the  church, 
are  fufficient,  in  many  fees,  to  confer  opulence  on  a 
numerous  progeny,  if  the  fee  be  held  for  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  years. 

The  bufinefs  of  a bifhop  is  to  examine  and  ordain 
priefts,  and  deacons,  to  confecrate  churches  and 
burying-places,  and  to  adminifter  the  right  of  confir- 
mation. The  jurifdidtion  of  a bifhop  relates  to  the 
probat  of  wills;  he  is  to  grant  adminiftration  of  per- 
sonal effedls  to  the  lawful  heirs  of  fuch  as  die  intef- 
tate  ; to  take  care  of  perifhable  goods,  when  no  one 
will  adminifter;  to  collate  to  benefices;  to  grant  infti- 
tutions  to  livings;  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
church ; and  to  vifit  his  own  diocefe  once  in  three 
years.  He  has  likewife  the  power  of  fufpending  cler- 
gymen in  his  diocefe,  from  the  pofleffioTi  of  their  liv- 
ings, when  they  are  guilty  of  flagrant  immoralities. 

Next  to  the  bifhops  are  the  deans  and  prebendaries 
of  cathedrals,  from  among  whom  the  bifhops  are  ge- 
nerally chofen.  After  thefe  are  the  archdeacons,  of 
which  every  diocefe  has  one  or  more,  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  kingdom  of  England  amounting  to  fixty. 
Their  office  is  to  vifit  the  churches  twice  or  thrice 
every  year.  The  archdeacons  are  followed  by  the 
rural  deans,  who  w^ere  formerly  ftyled  archi-prefby- 
ters,  and  fignify  the  bifhfip’s  pleafure  to  his  clergy, 
the  lower  clafs  of  which  confift  of  priefts  and  deacons. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  thirteen  provincial  fy~ 
nods,  which  confift  of  fixty-eight  prefbyteries,  and 
thefe  again  of  a number  of  parifhes. 

The  principal  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  government 
was  formerly  lodged  in  the  convocation,  which  is  a 
national  fynod  of  the  clergy,  affembled  to  confider 
of  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an 
account  who  have  advanced  new  opinions,  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  dodtrines  of  the  church  of  England ; but 
in  the  late  reign,  that  body  being  found  to  proceed 
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with  too  much  heat  and  feverity  againft  Tome  learned 
divines,  and  to  be  too  great  a check  upon  free  enqui- 
ry, it  has  not  been  permitted  to  fit  for  the  tranfadlion 
of  bufinefs,  nor  for  any  long  time  fince.  However, 
they  are  affembled  at  the  fame  time  with  a new  par- 
liament, by  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  immedi- 
ately adjourned. 

The  convocation  confifts  of  one  proftor,  fent 
from  each  cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  and  two 
from  the  body  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  each  diocefe. 
The  upper-houfe  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  con- 
fifts of  the  archbifhop,  who  is  prefident,  and  twenty- 
two  bifhops;  and  the  lower  houfe  of  all  the  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  prodlors,  in  all  a hundred  and  fixty- 
fix.  They  ufually  meet  in  king  Henry  the  feventh’s 
chapel,  in  Wejiminjier . The  archbilhop  of  York 
holds  his  convocation  at  the  fame  time  in  the  city  of 
York.  The  firft  bufinefs  of  the  lower  houfe  is  to 
choofe  a prolocutor,  who  is  prefented  to  the  upper 
houfe  by  two  of  the  members,  one  of  whom  makes  a 
fpeech  in  Latin,  and  the  prolocutor  they  have  chofen 
another,  to  which  the  archbilhop  returns  an  anfwer 
in  the  fame  language. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  moft  ancient  confiftory 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury , and  all  appeals  in 
church  macters  from  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
courts  are  directed  to  this. 

The  prerogative-court  is  that  wherein  wills  are 
proved,  and  adminiftrations  taken  out. 

The  court  of  delegates  receives  its  name  from  its 
confifting  of  commoners  delegated  or  appointed  by 
the  royal  commiiTion ; but  it  is  no  Handing  court. 

Every  bilhop  has  alfo  a court  of  his  own  called  the 
confiftory  court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his 
court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  every  cathedral. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Learning,  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufaflures, 

Trades,  Commerce,  and  Coin  of  the  English. 

GREAT  Britain  has  produced  a number  of 
perfons  eminent  for  their  learning  and  fkill  in  the  fci- 
ences,  philofophical  refearches,  wit  and  humour,  ge- 
nius, and  difcoveries,  as  well  as  many  of  the  moft 
able,  upright,  and  pious  divines.  The  fciences  are 
here  highly  efteemed,  encouraged,  and  cultivated. 
Friar  Bacon  and  Lord  Verulam  ftand  in  the  firft  rank 
of  phhofophers;  Chaucer,  Donne,  and  Spencer, 
are  ftill  venerated  as  poets;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Hooker,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  were  ornaments  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  England  can  boaft  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  the  great  Newton,  whofe  powerful 
mind  penetrated  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  re- 
vealed to  mankind  the  laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is 
governed.  Indeed  this  country  has  produced  emi- 
nent men  in  every  branch  of  fcience  and  walk  of 
literature ; in  proof  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to 
thofe  very  valuable  works  the  Biographia  Britannica,  in 
the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  which  the  learn- 
ed, judicious,  candid,  and  arduous  Dr,  KippU  has 
Vo L III, 


been  long  engaged,  and  Jackfon’s  edit.  Britijh  Plutarch, 
Dublin  printed  1793.  Locke  diffe&ed  the  human 
mind  as  accurately  as  afkilful  anatomift  traces  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  In  polite  literature,  wit, 
and  humour,  Addifon,  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  Sterne, 
Lords  Shaftefbury,  Bolingbroke,  and  Chefterfield, 
may  be  feledted;  in  poetry,  Sir  John  Denham,  Cow- 
ley, Milton,  Waller,  Dryden,  Butler,  Pope,  Gay, 
Garth,  Prior,  Young,  Thomfon,  Armftrong,  Aken- 
fide,  Shenftone,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Soame  Jenyns, 
Green,  Goldfinith,  Churchill,  and  Gray;  as  drama- 
tic writers,  Shakefpeare,  Ben  Jonfon,  Otway,  Rowe, 
Congreve,  Steele,  Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar, 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  Hoadly,  and  Garrick;  as  divines 
and  polemic  or  moral  writers,  Cudworth,  Barrow, 
Tillotfon,  Sherlock,  Cumberland  Hoadly,  Potter, 
Atterbury,  Seeker,  Clarke,  Jortin,  Warburton, 
Bentley,  Butler,  Lowth,  in  the  church  of  England ; 
whilft  among  the  Diffenters  appear,  Watts,  Dod- 
dridge, Lardner,  Lowman,  Benfon,  Taylor;  among 
the  modern  lawyers,  the  names,  of  Hardwicke, 
Mansfield,  and  Blackftone,  are  confpicuous;  as  a 
moralift,  a critic,  and  a poet,  Dr.  Johnfon  Hands 
very  high.  From  the  living  literati  we  fhall  feledl 
Prieftley,  Gibbon,  Burke,  Melmoth,  Murphy,  Col- 
man,  Cumberland,  Sheridan,  Cowper,  Hayley,  Ma- 
fon,  Hurd,  and  Douglas;  nor  ought  the  ladies  to  be 
omitted,  fince  we  can  boaft  a Carter,  a Montagu,  a 
Macaulay  Graham,  and  a Barbauld.  Scotland  can 
likewife  claim  many  eminent  men  ; fuch  as  Buchanan 
in  former  times ; Maclaurin,  Hume,  and  Smollet 
lately;  and  R.obinfon,  Read,  Blair,  and  Beattie  now 
living.  Indeed  Thomfon,  Arbuthnot,  and  Arm- 
ftrong, were  natives  of  Scotland , and  received  their 
education  there,  but  came  to  England  in  their  early 
manhood,  and  refided  there  during  the  reft  of  their 
lives.  The  feminaries  of  learning  in  England  are, 
the  two  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; there 
are  generally  more  than  two  thoufand  ftudents  in  the 
firft,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  the  latter.  As  thefe 
unverfities  are  entirely  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  the 
Diffenters  have  inftituted  foveral  academies,  where 
the  ftudents  go  through  a courfe  of  ftudies,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  miniftry.  In  Scotland  there  are  four 
univerfities,  thofe  of  Edinburgh , Glafgow , St.  An~ 
drew , and  Aberdeen  ; and  there  is  fcarce  a great  town 
in  England  where  there  is  not  a free-fehool  founded 
for  the  Inftrudlion  of  the  fons  of  the  citizens,  or  bur- 
geffes,  in  the  learned  language. 

That  excellence  in  the  polite  arts  which  diftin- 
guifhed  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  may 
now  be  claimed  by  England.  In  painting,  engraving, 
and  ftatuary,  it  can  boaft  of  living  artifts,  whofe 
profeffional  merits  would  lofe  nothing  by  a comparifon 
with  their  contemporaries  on  any  part  of  the  continent. 
The  reputation  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  is  unrivalled 
all  over  Europe , both  as  an  hiftorical  and  a portrait 
painter;  the  lamented  Gainfborough  did  honour  to 
his  country,  andOpie,  Northcote,  Peters,  Barry  and 
others,  are  ftill  going  on  in  the  career  of  reputation. 
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Several  foreign  artifts  have  likewife  made  this  country 
their  refidence;  the  paintings  of  a Fufeli  will  be  ad- 
mired fo  long  as  correCt  and  mafterly  drawing,  bold 
conceptions,  juftnefs  and  dignity  of  character  conti- 
nue to  pleafe.  The  art  of  engraving  is  now  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  England , and  the  country  can 
boaft  more  than  one  eminent  ftatuary.  In  mufic  there 
is  great  excellence ; but  it  is  rather  parcelled  out  to 
many  than  engroffed  by  one.  The  prefent  prevailing 
tafte  in  civil  architecture  is  founded  upon  the  trueft 
principles  of  fimplicity  and  beauty,  being  formed  on 
the  Grecian  model. 

The  great  excellence  which  has  been  attained  to  in 
the  polite  arts  of  late  years,  may  be  in  a great  meafure 
attributed  to  that  noble  inftitution,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture,  which  was  formed  under 
the  patronage  of  his  prefent  majefty:  the  legiilature 
likewife  has,  in  feveral  inftances,  become  the  patron 
of  genius,  by  giving  to  arcifts,  particularly  in  the 
branch  of  engraving,  an  exclufive  right,  for  a term 
of  years,  to  the  works  which  they  execute;  but  no 
one  fubjeCt  in  the  kingdom  has  been  fo  effectually  the 
encourager  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving,  as 
Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed 
that  his  exertions  may  meet  the  ample  recompence  they 
merit. 

In  (hip-building  the  Englifh  are  fuperior  to  every 
nation  upon  earth.  In  other  elegant  and  ufeful  arts 
England  has  alfo  produced  many  able  matters.  As  it 
has  given  birth  to  the  greateft  philofophcrs,  fo  the  fe- 
veral arts  dependent  on  the  fciences  have  here  been 
greatly  improved;  the  orrery,  the  air-pump,  the  pow- 
ers acquired  by  the  (team  engine,  (which  has  been 
particularly  ufeful  in  raittng  a perfect  river  of  water 
from  the  bottom  of  coal-pits),  the  vaft  improvement 
made  in  the  engines  formed  for  extinguilhing  fires, 
.were  all  invented  by  the  Englifh ; and,  to  meet  the 
withes,  and  receive  the  liberality  of  the  Britijh  legifla- 
ture,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harrifon  invented  a time- 
keeper, which  has  been  found  of  great  ufe  in  afeertain- 
ing  the  longitude  at  fea;  for  which  important  piece  of 
mechanifin,  he  received  the  reward  ottered  by  parlia- 
ment of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  for  the  difeovery  of 
a method  to  find  the  longitude  at  fea.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  fince  made  feme  improvements  on  time-keepers. 

The  Englifh , fays  Dr.  Bufching,  were  the  firttwho 
feton  foot  that  noble  manufacture  of  filk  and  woollen 
tapeftry,  in  which  life  and  nature  are  imitated  with 
admirable  (kill.  Their  broad  cloths  are  the  fineftand 
mod  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  are  admired  and  pur- 
chafed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  indeed  the  wool- 
len manufacture  is  in  fo  flourifhing  a condition,  that 
the  value  of  cloths  and  (tuffs  annually  exported  amounts 
to  two  millions  fterling.  The  manufactures  of  flow- 
ered filks  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  patterns  they  excel  thofe  of  France  or 
any  other  country.  There  has  been  lately  invented  a 
method  of  printing  on  plain  filk,  figures  in  gold.  The 
printers  of  linen  too  greatly  excel  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions, from  the  fuperior  (kill  of  the  pattern-drawers, 


In  (hort,  there  is  fcarce  a manufacture  in  Europe 
which  is  not  brought  to  great  perfection  in  England ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  the  Englifh  have  no  com- 
petitors ; locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fwords,  and  other 
arms,  are  laid  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
reft  of  Europe  ; houfehold  utenfils  of  brafs,  iron,  and 
pewter,  are  important  articles  of  manufacture;  and 
fuch  clocks  and  watches  as  bear  a price  are  very  much 
eflceemed  ; though  the  miferable  cheap  work  brought 
up  and  fent  abroad  has  difhonoured  the  nation.  Great 
improvement  has  of  late  been  made  in  England  in  the 
manufacture  of  writing  and  printing  paper ; but  the 
French  paper  for  copper-plate  prints  (till  maintains  the 
fuperiority. 

Great  Britain  enjoys  a fine  fituation  with  ref- 
p£Ct  to  commerce,  and  is  furrounded  with  excellent 
harbours.  Its  trade  and  navigation  may  be  faid  to 
have  begun  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to 
have  made  a gradual  advancement  through  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  exports  to  France , are  tin,  lead,  horn-plates, 
Birmingham  wares  of  all  kinds,  and,  when  permit- 
ted, corn ; from  thence  are  imported  brandy,  wines, 
lace,  linen,  cambrics,  and  lawns. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France , concluded  in 
1786,  has  opened  a new  market  for  Englifh  manufac- 
tures in  that  country,  andcaufed  the  balance  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  greatly  to  preponderate  on 
the  fide  of  Great  Britain  ; whilft,  by  lowering  the 
port  duties,  and  by  allowing  the  importation  of  fuch 
articles  as  were  before  contraband,  the  fmuggling 
trade  has  been  effectually  fupprefled. 

To  Holland  are  fent  almoft  all  forts  of  commodities 
and  manufactured  goods,  either  of  our  own  produce 
or  imported  from  abroad,  with  large  quantities  of  pit- 
coal  ; and  from  thence  are  received  (pices,  drugs  for 
dying,  fine  linen,  tapes,  whale-fins,  and  toys. 

The  diftraCted  date  of  the  feven  united  provinces, 
torn  by  inteftine  commotions,  without  political  ftrength 
or  (lability;  led  by  fordid  felfifhnefs  to  puifue  a narrow 
fyftem  of  politics,  fubverfive  of  its  independence,  has 
of  late,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh , much 
of  that  carrying  trade  which  has  long  been  fo  benefi- 
cial to  the  Dutch. 

To  Flanders  are  fent  tin,  lead,  hard-ware,  fugar, 
flannels,  a few  ftuffs,  and  lerges,  with  manufactured 
cotton  goods ; for  which  we  receive  fine  laces,  linen, 
cambrics,  tapes  and  other  goods. 

To  Germany , by  the  ports  of  Hamburg , and  Em- 
den , are  fent  woollen  manufactures  of  every  kind,  Eajl 
India  goods,  tin,  lead,  ginger,  and  fugar.  The  im- 
ports from  thence  are  linen,  thread,  goat-fkins,  and 
many  ether  commodities.  In  many  places,  however, 
feveral  of  the  Englifh  manufactures  are  prohibited  ; 
and  yet  it  is  thought  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  ge 
neral  is  connderably  in  favour  of  England. 

Little  trade  is  carried  on  with  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way t except  for  a few  coarfe  woollen  goods  and  tobac- 
co ; but  from  thofe  countries  are  received  timber,  fir- 
planks,  deer-lkins,  and  many  other  articles  of  com- 
merce 
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merce,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  paid  in  money. 
The  Swedes  alfo  buy  little,  and  fell  copper,  iron,  deals, 
timber,  and  naval  (tores. 

To  Rujjia  and  Dantzick  are  fent  tin,  lead,  worded 
fluffs,  cottons,  fuftians,  lace,  thread,  alum,  copper, 
cabinet  work,  and  a great  quantity  of  tobacco,  b rom 
thence  are  imported  pot-afhes,  hemp,  flax,  coarfe  li- 
nen, cable-yarn,  bees-wax,  ifing-glafs,  hides  of  leve- 
ral  forts,  and  leather;  with  linfeed,  train-oil,  flax, 
and  hemp-feed,  hog’s  briftles,  qaviare,  tallow,  &c. 

To  Italy  are  fent  various  kinds  of  Eajl  India 
goods,  broad  cloth,  long  ells,  bays,  druggets  cam- 
blets,  leather,  tin,  lead,  pilchards,  herrings,  falmon, 
cod,  and  various  other  articles.  From  thence  are 
imported  wine,  oil,  foap,  olives,  dying  drugs,  an- 
chovies, and  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought  filk.  From 
the  kinj  of  Sardinia’s  dominions  is  obtained  the  fine 
filk  called  organzine,  which  is  thrown  .here  by  an 
engine,  of  which  a very  curious  one  has  been  many 
years  at  Derby , and  others  for  fome  time  in  two  or 
three  towns  in  Chefnire. 

The  trade  from  England  to  the  Levant  and  Turkey 
was  formerly  very  confiderable  ; in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  an  exclufive  charter  was  granted  to  a com- 
pany of  merchants,  and  fo  lately  as  the  year  1730, 
ten  thoufand  pieces  of  broad  cloth  were  fhipped  by 
the  Turkey  company ; but  that  trade  is  now  inconfidera- 
ble,  the  French  having  the  double  advantage  of  proxi- 
mity of  fituation,  and  cheapnels  of  manufacture:  a 
thin  kind  of  woollen  cloth  being  made  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc , and  (hipped  at  the  port  of  Marjeilles , 
which  better  fairs  the  warm  climate  to  which  it  is 
exported  than  the  Englijh  broad  cloth,  or  the  York- 
fhire  woollens.  The  Levant  company. have,  for  feve- 
ral  years,  received  annual  grants  from  parliament, 
amounting  from  three  thoufand  to  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

To  Spain  are  fent  nearly  the  fame  commodities  as 
to  Italy , many  of  which  are  exported  from  thence  to 
their  American  dominions.  In  return  they  give  wine, 
oil,  fruit,  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  and  raifins, 
wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  drugs,  with  gold 
and  filver  in  fpecie  or  bullion. 

The  export  trade  to  Portugal  was  feveral  years 
ago  more  confiderable  than  it  has  been  of  late,  or  is 
at  prefent;  the  commodities  fent  thither  confift  of 
many  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  a numerous 
affertment  of  goods  for  the  Brafils ; in  return  for 
which  large  quantities  of  wines  are  imported,  and 
much  fruit:  the  balance  of  the  trade,  which  is  ftill 
confiderable  in  favour  of  the  Englijh , is  paid  in  gold 
coin,  although  by  the  laws  of  Portugal  the  exporta- 
tion of  fpecie  is  prohibited. 

The  curious  inventions  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
to  conftruct  machines  for  the  purpofe  of  manufactur- 
ing cotton,  has  given  to  England  that  very  important 
branch  of  bufinefs  exclufively.  The  cheapnefs  with 
which  thofe  goods  are  now  fabricated  caufes  all  Eu- 
rope to  be  fupplied  with  them  from  this  country,  and 
the  vaft  demand  provides  employment  for  a jnuph 
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greater  number  of  poor  than  had  ever  been  employed 
in  that  article  before  the  ufe  of  machines.  Hence 
the  importation  of  cotton  is  made  in  very  great  quan- 
tities, not  only  from  the  places  where  it  is  cultivated, 
but  from  Marjeilles , Bourdeaux , Lijbon , and  various 
other  ports;  this,  when  manufactured,  is  re-export- 
ed. 

The  African  trade  chiefly  confifts  in  that  inhuman 
traffic,  the  purchafe  of  (laves;  which  are  carried  from 
that  coafl  to  the  Weft  India  ifland,  and  the  American 
continent.  The  humanity  of  the  Britijh  legiflature 
has  lately  fubjected  the  mode  of  carrying  on  this  trade 
to  many  falutary  regulations  and  reftriCtions,  whilft 
its  total  abolition  was  ftrenuoufly  urged  by  fome  very 
refpeCtable  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  By 
the  peace  of  Verfailles , in  the  year  1783,  the  Eng- 
lijh pofleffions  on  the  African  coafl  were  much  cur- 
tailed, and  confequently  the  other  branches  of  com- 
merce with  that  coafl  is  now  rendered  lefs  confidera- 
ble than  it  became  after  the  conquefts  in  1758;  the 
articles  obtained  are,  gold-duft,  gum  feneca,  ele- 
phant’s teeth,  red- wood,  gum  arabic,  and  amber- 
gris. 

The  territorial  pofleffions  acquired  by  the  Englijh 
in  the  Eajl  Indies , confifting  of  a confiderable  part 
of  a country,  which,  in  its  full  extent,  has  been 
computed  to  contain  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, were  confidered  as  the  grand  refource  amidfl 
the  extremities  into  which  the  late  war  had  brought 
Great  Britain , and  effentially  ferviceable  in  enabling 
her  to  bear  up  under  her  enormous  weight  of  debt; 
but  many  wife  men  and  true  patriots,  alike  lament 
the  means  of  relief,  and  the  fituation  which  required 
them,  as  neither  tending  to  permanency  of  empire, 
nor  the  advancement  of  public  virtue.  The  exports 
to  Bengal , and  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Mala- 
bar , are  woollen  cloths,  lead,  and  a variety  of  Englijh 
manufactures ; and  the  imports  confift  of  raw  and 
wrought  filks,  callicoes,  chintzes,  falt-petre,  (of 
which  the  company  is  bound  by  its  charter  to  deliver 
to  government  a certain  quantity  annually  at  a fettled 
price)  and  many  other  articles;  but  all  the  wrought 
filks,  callicoes,  and  chintzes,  are  required  by  law 
to  be  re-exported,  thofe  articles  being  contraband  for 
home  confumption,  as  they  materially  interfere  with 
the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

The  Eajl  India  Company  is  now  become  fo  im- 
portant a commercial  body,  that  we  (hall  here  flop  to 
(peak  of  its  origin,  eftablifhment,  and  hiftory.  The 
firft  knowledge  which  the  Englijh  gained  of  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  trade  to  the  Eajl  Indies , 
we  are  told  by  Camden,  in  his  life  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, was  in  confequence  of  a capture  w'hich  Sir 
Francis  Drake  made  of  two  Portuguefei hips,  on  their 
outward-bound  paftage  thither,  in  the  year  1587; 
and  before  the  death  of  that  queen,  a charter  w’as 
granted  to  George  earl  of  Cumberland , and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  knights,  aldermen,  and  merchants, 
to  trade  to  the  Eajl  Indies , and  they  raifed  a capital 
of  72,000  /.  but  not  on  one  joint  flock,  as  afterwards, 
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but  by  uniting  fundry  copartnerfhips  and  fmaller 
flocks.  The  firft  voyage  was  undertaken  in  the  year 
1601,  by  captain  James  Lancafter,  with  five  fhips ; 
it  proved  very  profperous,  and  he  returned  home  in 
3603,  having  on  his  homeward  voyage  taken  poffef- 
iion  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena.  Surat , on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar , was  the  firft  fettlement  made  by 
the  Englijh , no  permanent  eftablifhment  being  formed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  traded. 
This  company  fubfifted,  through  many  vicifhtudes, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The 
commerce  which  the  Englijh  carried  on  in  India  foon 
becoming  confiderable,  king  James  I.  appointed  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe  his  and  the  company’s  ambaflador  to 
the  emperor  of  Hindo/lan , commonly  called  the 
Great  Mogul,  and,  in  the  record  preferved  by  Rymer, 
^Foedera  XVI.  775)  “ the  Great  Magoar.”  The 
expence  of  this  embaffy  was  defrayed  by  the  company, 
who  about  the  fame  time  firft  formed  one  common 
flock.  A few  years  after,  the  Englijh  obtained  leave 
of  the  king  of  Golconda  to  fettle  at  Madras-patan, 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  where  they  built  a fort,  which 
they  named  St.  George,  from  the  tutelar  Saint  of 
their  country.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  company 
is  faid  to  have  employed  15,000  tons  of  (hipping, 
but  afterward  their  trade  greatly  declined,  and  from 
the  year  1653  t0  l^S7  a kind  °f  open  trade  was  car- 
ried on  from  England  to  the  eaft,  by  which  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  company  were  greatly  affefted.  After 
the  Reftoration,  the  monopoly,  having  obtained  the 
protedlion  of  government,  revived.  About  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Englijh  company  erefled  Fort 
William  at  Calcutta  ; they  had  long  been  fettled  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bengal , but  this  was  the  firft  place 
of  ftrength  they  provided  in  thofe  parts;  foon  after 
which  the  Dutch  eftablifhed  tbemfelves  at  Hoogley , 
a town  which  the  Englijh  had  abandoned  for  Calcutta-, 
they  are  both  fituated  on  the  river  Hoogley , but  on 
oppofite  fides,  and  are  diftant  about  twenty-fix  miles. 
In  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  the  capital  ftock 
of  the  company  amounted  to  744,000  l.  In  the  year 
1695,  in  confequence  of  an  offer  made  by  many 
opulent  merchants,  to  lend  two  millions  to  the  public, 
a new  Eajl  India  company  was  eftablifhed  by  adt  of 
parliament ; but  the  interefts  of  the  old  company, 
and  this  new  eftablifhment,  were  found  to  clafh  fo 
deftrudtively  to  each,  that  in  the  year  1700  an  adt 
puffed  empowering  the  two  companies  to  adjuft  their 
concerns  by  arbitration,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  earl 
of  Godolphin  and  Mr.  Harley,  afterward  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, were  appointed  for  the  old  company,  and  the 
carl  of  Halifax  for  the  new.  By  the  able  condudt 
of  thefe  arbitrators,  the  two  companies  became  con- 
folidated,  or  rather,  the  old  company  was  abforbed 
in  the  new.  The  title  then  affirmed  was  “The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eajl 
Indies .”  and  under  this  denomination  it  lias  continued 
ever  fince,  by  virtue  of  feveral  renewals  of  its  char- 
ter, for  certain  terms  of  years.  At  the  time  of  the 


Union,  the  Scotch  were  extremely  folicitous  to 
obtain  a participation  of  this  trade,  but  it  w'as  in- 
flexibly denied  them ; and  government  has  thought 
proper  to  confine  the  monopoly  to  the  port  of  London. 
The  capital  of  the  company  was,  in  1789,  4,000,000/. 
but  in  that  year  an  adt  was  obtained  to  enable  the 
company  to  borrow  another  million,  at  the  rate  of 
170/.  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  ftock,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  1,700,000/.  The  dividents  made  to 
the  proprietors  have  varied  confiderably,  they  have 
been  fix  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  as  high  as  twelve 
and  an  half ; but  government  has  now  reftridted  the 
diredtors  to  a dividend  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent, 
(at  which  rate  it  now  is.)  But  if  the  profits  of  the 
company  fhall  leave  a furplus,  after  paying  eight  per 
cent,  the  public  are  to  receive  three-fom  ths  of  fuch 
profit,  and  the  other  fourth  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  proprietors.  The  company  is  likewife  reftridted 
in  the  amount  of  its  bond  debt  to  a million  and 
half. 

In  the  year  1767?  the  company  agreed  to  pay,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public,  400,000/.  per  annum,  for  a 
limited  time,  in  confideration  of  retaining  their  ter- 
ritorial acquifitions  and  revenues.  In  the  year  1781 
their  charter  was  renewed  for  ten  years,  and  then  ter- 
minable in  three  years,  on  notice  given  by  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  writing,  by  order  of 
the  houfe,  and  repayment  of  4,200,000/.  by  the 
public.  In  the  year  1784,  a board  of  control  was 
eftablifhed  by  adt  of  parliament,  compofed  of  fix 
commiflioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  re- 
moveable at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown : the  objedt 
of  which  eftablifhment  is  to  fuperintend,  diredt,  and 
control  all  adts  and  proceedings,  which  in  any  ref- 
pedt  relate  to  the  civil  or  military  government  or  re- 
venues, of  the  Britijh  territorial  poflefhons  in  India: 
the  court  of  diredtors  are  likewife  required  to  deliver 
to  this  board,  all  minutes,  orders,  and  refolutions 
made  by  themfelves,  or  by  the  proprietors  in  a gene- 
ral court,  with  many  other  regulations  unneceffary  to 
enumerate  here. 

The  trade  to  China  has  long  drained  Europe  of 
that  filver  which  the  mines  of  South  America  pour 
forth.  That  trade  may  be  now  confidered  as  in  a 
manner  engrofled  by  the  Englijh , fince  the  lowering 
the  duties  upon  teas  has  left  no  incentive  to  the  fmug- 
gling  of  that  commodity  : hence  the  Danes  and  Swedes , 
who  ufed  to  fend  fhips  to  that  diftant  part  of  the  world, 
do  fo  no  longer;  the  Dutch  likewife  were  much  con- 
cerned in  this  contraband  trade. 

The  HudJorC s-bay  company  export  woollen  goods, 
haberdafhery  wares,  hatchets,  arms,  and  other  hard- 
ware ; and  import  great  quantities  of  fkins  ana  furs 
of  different  kinds. 

The  trade  to  Canada  is  increafing  every  year  in 
importance,  and  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  colony 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunfwick  affords  the  prol- 
pedt  of  many  commercial  advantages. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  the  'peace  with  the  United 
States  of  America , jio  commercial  treaty  has  been 
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concluded  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain. 
The  chief  articles  imported  are  tobacco  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland , rice,  peltry,  pitch,  and  tar  from  Ca- 
rolina; for  which  various  articles  of  Englijh  manu- 
facture, particularly  hardware,  are  exported,  a great 
preference  being  Hill  given  to  Britijh  goods  before 
thofe  of  France. 

To  the  Wejl  India  IJlands  are  exported  all  kinds 
of  wearing  apparel,  both  woollen  and  linen,  houfehold 
furniture,  and  hardware ; from  thence  receiving,  ex- 
clufively,  their  produce  ; which  confifts  in  fugars, 
ginger,  indigo,  rum,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  pimento, 
and  fweetmeats  of  various  kinds ; molaffes  and  rum 
are  permitted  to  be  fent  to  the  American  ports,  in  ex- 
change for  lumber.  The  IVejl  India  (hips  likewife 
bring  abundance  of  turtle. 

The  whale  fifheriesare  very  extenfive  and  important 
objects : befides  that  fifhery  which  is  carried  on  north- 
ward, the  fouthern  ocean,  as  far  as  Faulktand’s  i (lands, 
is  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  whales, 
which  there  abound,  and  are  caught  in  fuch  numbers 
as  to  render  that  very  diftant  voyage  advantageous. 

The  fiftieries  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland , al- 
though, by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  are 
admitted  to  a larger  participation  of  them,  yet  they 
are  rtill  principally  carried  on  by  the  fubjeCts  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  exports  to  Ireland  confift  chiefly  of  broad- 
cloth, filks,  ribbons,  gold  and  filver  lace,  hard-ware, 
pewter,  hops,  coals,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  a few  Eajl 
India  goods ; the  imports  from  thence  confift  of  li- 
nen-yarn, wool,  tallow,  butter,  but  more  efpecially 
linens,  of  which  important  branch  of  trade,  particu- 
lar notice  will  be  taken,  when  we  defcribe  the  north 
of  Ireland.  At  the  ports  of  Cork , Kinfale , and  fome 
others,  both  merchant-fhips  and  thofe  of  the  royal 
navy,  take  in  their  fea  ftores  of  beef  and  pork,  when 
proceeding  weftward. 

The  annual  exports  of  Great  Britain  have  confi- 
derably  declined  fmce  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war ; and  though  they  have  fomewhat  re- 
vived fince  its  termination,  yet  they  at  prefent  fall 
very  fhort  of  former  periods,  particularly  from  the 
year  1770  to  1774,  when  the  exports  were  Hated  to 
be,  on  an  average,  very  near  fixteen  millions  a year, 
and  their  excefs,  compared  with  the  imports  "was 
3>r94>434^  In  the  year  1778,  the  exports  were 
1 i55°7j525^  and  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  in  fa- 
vour of  the  country  only  420,989/.  But  its  foreign 
trade  does  not  amount  to  one  fixth  part  of  the  annual 
products  and  manufactures  of  England.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  foreign  traffic  of 
England  is  carried  on  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  Great  Britain  money  is  computed  by  pounds, 
(hillings,  and  pence,  twelve  pence  making  a (hilling, 
and  twenty  fhillings,  an  imaginary  coin  called  "a 
pound.  The  gold  pieces  confift  at  prefent  of  only 
guineas  and  half  guineas,  quarter  guineas  being  no 
longer  in  circulation;  the  filver  coin  confifts  of 


crowns,  half-crowns,  (hillings,  and  fix-pences;  filver 
groats,  three-pences,  two-pences,  and  pennies  are 
become  fcarce,  and  are  only  ufed  as  prefents  to  chil- 
dren; the  copper  money  confifts  of  halfpence  and 
farthings.  Great  national  benefit  has  accrued  by  the 
regulations  refpedting  the  gold  coin ; but  both  the 
filver  and  copper  money  in  circulation  is  in  gene- 
ral of  a very  debafed  or  fpurious  quality,  by  which 
the  trading  part  of  the  community  being  much  injur- 
ed, many  reprefentations  have  been  made  to  govern- 
ment for  redrefs. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Titles  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  Arms, 
and  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land.  Of  the  Civil  Go- 
vernment of  the  King’s  Court,  the  great  Officers 
of  State,  the  Orders  of  Nobility  and  of  Knight- 
hood. 

THE  titles  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  are, 
George  III.  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain , 
France  and  Ireland , king,  defender  of  the  faith, 
arch-treafurer  and  elector  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
&c.  In  addreffing  him,  he  is  ftyled  Your  Majefty, 
or  Sire.  The  eldeft  fon  is  from  his  birth  ftyled  duke 
of  Cornwall ; but  receives  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales 
by  creation ; and  in  both  thofe  provinces  certain  reve- 
nues are  annexed  to  thefe  titles.  All  the  king’s  chil- 
dren are  ftyled  “ their  royal  highneffes.” 

The  arms  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  the  firft  grand 
quarter  gules,  three  lions  paffant  guardant  in  pale  or; 
the  imperial  enfigns  of  England , impaled  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland , which  are  or,  a lion  rampant 
with  a double  treffure  flowered  and  counter-flowered, 
with  fleurs-de-lis  gules.  The  fecond  quarter  is  the 
royal  arms  of  France  azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or. 
The  third,  the  enfign  of  Ireland , which  is  azure,  a 
harp  or,  ftringed  argent.  The  fourth  grand  quarter 
is  his  prefent  majefty’s  own  coat  gules,  two-lions 
paffant  guardant  or,  for  Brunfwic , impaled  with  Lunen- 
burg., which  is,  or  femee  of  hearts,  proper,  a lion 
rampant  azure,  having  ancient  Saxony , viz.  gules,  a 
horfe  current  argent,  grafted  in  bafe,  and  in  a fhield 
fur  tout  gules,  the  diadem  or  crown  of  Charlemagne. 
The  whole  within  a garter,  as  fovereign  of  that  moft 
noble  order  of  knighthood,  infcribed  with  the  motto 
HONI  soit  qui  mal  y pense,  that  is  “ Evil  be 
to  him  that  evil  thinks,”  given  by  Edward  III.  the 
founder  of  the  order.  The  crelt  is  a helmet  full 
faced  and  grated,  mantled  with  cloth  of  gold,  double 
ermine,  and  furmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a lion  paffant  guardant  or,  crown- 
ed. The  fupporter  on  the  dexter  fide  is  a lion  guard- 
ant or,  crowned,  the  proper  fupporter  of  the  Englifj 
enfign ; on  the  finifter,  an  unicorn  argent,  horned 
and  hoofed  or,  gorged  with  a collar  of  croffes,  pattee, 
and  fleur-de-lis,  a gold-chain  fixed  to  it,  both  (land- 
ing on  a compartment,  from  whence  iliue  from  one 
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ftem  the  two  royal  badges  of  his  majefty’s  chief  domi- 
nions, namely,  on  the  right  a rofe  party  per  pale, 
argent  and  gules,  {talked  and  leafed  vert,  for  England ; 
and  on  the  left  a thiftle  for  Scotland-,  being  fo  adorned 
by  James  I.  whole,  fupporters,  as  king  of  Scotland , were 
two  unicorns;  and  England  being  under  him  united  to 
that  nation,  gave  loccaiion  to  one  of  them  being  placed 
on  the  finifter  fide;  and  in  1614,  as  king  of  Ireland , 
he  caufcd  the  harp  to  be  marfhalled  with  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain.  The  motto  in  a fcroll  is,  Dieu  et  mon 
Droit  ; that  is,  “ God  and  my  right,”  which  was  firlt 
adopted  by  Richard  I.  afterward  laid  afide,  re-afTumed 
by  Edward  III.  when  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France , but  not  uniformly  ufed  by  his  fucceffors. 

The  land  forces  of  the  kingdom,  fince  the  Revo- 
lution, have  been  annually  voted  by  parliament,  in 
order  to  guard  againft  the  dangerous  confequences  of 
a Handing  army,  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if 
rendered  independent  of  the  civil  authority : in  time 
of  peace  thofe  for  garrifons,  the  illands  of  Gnernfey , 
Jerfy,  Sic.  generally  amount  to  upward  of  17,000 
men,  befide  which,  provifion  is  made  for  garrifons 
in  the  plantations  and  Gibraltar ; the  number  of  men 
employed  in  which,  is  not  regularly  laid  before  par- 
liament, though  always  producible  when  called  for; 
but  the  charges  attending  thofe  military  fer vices  are 
about  a third  of  the  former  amount.  In  fome  periods 
of  the  late  war  there  were  conftd'erably  more  than  one 
hundred  thouland  men  in  arms,  including  the  embodied 
militia,  but  exclufive  of  foreign  troops  in  Britijh  pay. 

The  number  of  feamen  are  annually  voted  in  like 
manner:  in  times  of  peace  they  uled  to  be  16,000 
men  fuch  being  the  number  voted  in  the  year  1767, 
1768,  1769,  and  1770;  for  the  years  1785,  1786, 
1787,  they  were  18,000,  and  1789,  20,000.  For 
the  year  1779,  70,000,  feamen,  including  marines, 
were  voted,  and'  the  number  increafed  progreffively 
each  year,  until,  in  17 83,  it  amounted  to  110,000 
feamen,  including  25,291  marines.  'The  regiflered 
militia  confifc  of  near  200,000  men,  a certain  number 
of  which  are  every  year  drawn  out  for  a fhort  time. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  role  to  an  aftoniflfing 
magnitude  in  the  lull  war,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  {hips  in  commiflion  in  the  year 
1783,  the  prefent  number  of  {hips  in  commiflion  will 
properly  accompany  it. 


Navy  of  Great 

Britain , in  commiflion  1783 

and 

1789. 

l irit  Rate  - 

------  3 

0 

Second  Rate 

------  *3 

2 

Third  Rate 

------  93 

15 

Fourth  Rate 

------  23 

5 

Fifth  Rate  - 

- - - - - - 65 

16 

Sixth  Rate  - - 

------  47 

18 

Sloops  - - 

84 

49 

Total  - 328 

105 

The  {hips  out  of  commiflion  in  the  year  1 

/89> 

including  {loops,  amounted  to  271. 


The  firft  naval  officer  is  ftyled  vice-admiral  of 
England , the  next  to  him  is  the  rear-admiral;  there 
is  likewife  a vice-admiral  of  Scotland-,  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet  is  a poll  more  of  rank  and  emolument 
than  of  trull  and  importance.  The  other  admirals 
are  dillinguiflied  by  their  differently  coloured  flags; 
the  firft  in  rank  are  admirals  of  the  white,  the  fecond 
of  the  blue;  then  follow  the  vice-admirals  of  the  red, 
white,  and  blue,  next  to  them  the  rear-admirals  in 
the  fame  order. 

The  marine  department. was  formerly  committed 
to  a lord  high  admiral,  which  poll  was  held  by  prince 
Rupert,  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  and  lord  privy 
feal  in  fome  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II ; and  by 
prince  George  of  Denmark  affifted  by  a council, 
from  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  time  of  hi-s 
death  in  1708;  the  earl  of  Pembroke , who  filled  it 
at  king  William’s  death,  was  then  reinftated,  but  he 
held  it  not  quite  a twelvemonth,  and  it  has  ever  fince 
been  entrufted  to  commiflioners,  who  for  a long  time 
have  been  feven  in  number:  they  are  ftyled  lords 
from  their  office,  but  the  firft  lord  is  the  prefiding 
and  efficient  agent,  being  confidered  as  the  refponfible 
man  to  the  nation.  This  poll  is  always  given  to  a 
perfon  of  high  rank  ; in  time  of  war  it  is  a depart- 
ment of  the  higheft  confequence,  and  requires  the 
fulleft  knowledge  .and  experience  in  naval  affairs  for 
the  due  difeharge  of  it. 

The  civil  government  of  the  court  is  committed 
to  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  prefides  over  all  the 
affairs  belonging  to  the  king’s  chamber,  and  all  above 
flairs,  except  the  precinct  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber, 
which  is  wholly  under  the  groom  of  the  ftole.  He 
has  alfo  the  overfight  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms;  of  the 
chaplains,  though  he  himfelf  is  a layman ; of  the  phy- 
ficians,  furgeons,  barbers,  Sic. ; of  the  wardrobe,  the 
beds,  mufic,  comedians,  hunting,  meflengers,  handi- 
crafts, and  artizans,  retained  in  the  king’s  fervice. 
By  an  afit  palled  loon  after  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent 
royal  family  to  the  crown,  the  lord  chamberlain  is 
appointed  licencer  of  all  dramatic  pieces  which  are 
brought  out  on  the  theatres,  and  has  a controling 
power  over  thofe  places  of  public  entertainment. 

The  mafter  of  the  great  wardrobe  was  an  officer 
of  considerable  dignity,  but  it  was  abolifhed,  with 
many  others,  in  the  year  1782. 

The  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  has  authority 
over  all  the  officers  and  fervants  of  the  palace,  except 
thofe  of  the  king’s  chapel,  chambers,  and  ftables. 
He  attends  the  king  when  he  goes  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  adminifters  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupre- 
macy  to  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  when 
a new  parliament  is  cholen,  Sic.  In  the  king’s  pre- 
fence he  carries  a white  wand,  as  does  alfo  the  lord 
chamberlain. 

The  mafter  of  the  horfe  has  the  management  of 
the  king’s  ftables  and  breed  of  horfes,  and  prefides 
over  the  equerries,  pages,  footmen,  grooms,  farriers, 
finiths,  coachmen,  ladlers,  and  other  trades  working 
for  the  king’s  ftables.  He  has  alfo  the  care  of  the 
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lands  and  revenues  appointed  for  the  king’s  breed  of 
horfes*  litters,  coaches,  chairs,  Sic.  The  maftcr  of 
the  horfe  has  the  peculiar  privilege  of  making  ufe  of 
the  king’s  coaches,  horfes,  pages,  and  footmen,  when 
he  goes  abroad ; and  upon  any  folernn  cavalcade  he 
rides  next  the  king. 

There  are  alfo  fixteen  lords  of  the  king’s  bed- 
chamber, including  the  groom  of  the  ftole. 

Moft  of  the  other  officers  and  fervants  are  now 
under  the  above  three  principal  officers  of  his  majefty’s 
houfehold. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown  were  originally 
nine,  namely  the  lord  high  fteward,  lord  chancellor, 
lord  high  treafurer,  lord  prefident  of  the  council,  lord 
privy-feal,  lord  great  chamberlain,  lord  high  conflable, 
and  lord  high  admiral.  But  thefe  have  been  greatly 
mutilated  and  changed,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing account. 

I.  The  iord  high  fteward  is  appointed  by  the  king 
as  judge,  when  a peer  is  to  be  tried  for  high  treafon. 
T nis  office  was  anciently  the  higheft  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  power  fo  extenftve,  that  it  was  thought 
unfafe  to  truft  it  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  a fubjecl. 
The  laft  who  enjoyed  this  office  by  inheritance  was 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke , afterward  king  of  England. 
Since  his  time  it  has  been  revived  only  upon  particular 
occafi  ns;  as  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  the  ar- 
raignment of  a peer ; after  which  he  publicly  breaks 
the  white  ftaff,  which  he  bears  in  his  hand  as  a badge 
of  his  office,  to  fhew  that  it  is  expired. 

II.  The  lord  high  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  takes  place  immediately  after  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury ; and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  privy-council.  He  keeps  the  great  feal, 
and  caufes  are  referred  to  him  from  the  other  courts, 
he  having  the  power  of  judging  according  to  equity, 
and  of  moderating  the  rigour  of  the  common  law. 
His  decrees  can  only  be  reverfed  by  the  houfe  of 
Lords.  This  great  officer  is  commonly  appointed  to 
the  poll  of  lord  high  fteward. 

III.  The  lord  high  treafurer  was  formerly  an  of- 
ficer of  great  power  and  authority ; but  ever  fince 
the  Revolution  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  five 
cominiffioners,  ftyled  “ lords  of  the  treafury.”  The 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury  is  generally  likewife  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  looked  upon  as  the  prime  mi- 
nifter  of  the  country. 

IV.  The  lord  prefident  of  the  privy-council  lays 
before  that  body  fuch  bufinefs  as  is  to  be  tranfadled 
there,  and,  if  the  king  be  abfent,  makes  a report  to 
Iris  majefty  of  what' palled  in  council. 

V.  The  lord  privy-feal,  through  whofe  hands  all 
'grants,  charters  and  pardons,  figned  by  the  king,  pafs, 
before  they  come  to  the  great  feal ; together  with  boun- 
ties and  fuch  other  things  as  do  not  require  the  great 
feal.  He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a privy-counlellor. 

VI.  The  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England. , 
whofe  office  is  to  carry  the  king’s  coif  and  gloves  at 
his  coronation,  with  the  fword,  fcabbard,  &c.  to 
drefs  the  king  that  day  in  his  royal  robes,  to  ferve 
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him  with  water  to  walh  his  hands,  and  to  undrefs 
him.  'Fo  him  belongs  the  care  of  providing  every 
thing  neceffary  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  during  the  fel- 
lion  of  parliament.  When  the  king  goes  to  the  houfe, 
he  gives  the  fword  of  ftate  to  whatever  lord  he  pleafes ; 
walks  on  the  right  hand  of  it,  next  the  kings  perfon ; 
has  under  his  direction  the  gentleman  ulher  of  the 
black  rod,  with  the  yeoman  ufher  and  door-keeper  ; 
and  upon  folernn  occafions,  when  he  enters  IVeJhnin- 
Jler-hall , has  the  keys  of  that  hall  and  the  leveral 
courts  in  it  delivered  to  him.  This  office  was  here- 
ditarily held  by  the  dukes  of  Ancafter ; but,  on  the 
death  of  the  fourth  duke,  in  the  year  1779,  it  devolv- 
ed to  his  elder  filter,  lady  Prifcilla  Barbara  Elizabeth 
Bertie ; and  is  now  held  by  Sir  Peter  Burrel,  the 
hufband  of  that  lady,  in  right  of  his  wbfe. 

VII.  The  lord  high  conftable  had  fuch  an  exten- 
five  power,  that  it  has  been  long  abolifned,  except 
at  coronations,  when  an  officer  is  created  to  affift  at 
the  ceremony,  and  his  power  ends  with  it. 

VIII.  The  earl  marlhal  on  particular  occafions 
takes  cognizance  of  affairs  relative  to  war,  regulates 
ceremonies,  and  prefides  over  the  heralds  office. 
This  poll  has  long  been  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk. 

IX.  The  lord  high  admiral  had  formerly  the  fit- 
perintendence  of  all  maritime  affairs ; but  the  office 
is  at  prefent,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  executed 
by  commiffion,  the  directors  of  which  are  ftyled  “ the 
lords  of  the  admiralty.” 

The  chief  officers  of  the  receipt  of  his  majefty’s 
Exchequer,  the  chancellor  excepted,  derive  from  thofe 
appointments,  inftead  of  honorary  diftinctions,  the 
moft  fubftantial  emoluments.  Here  the  chancellor 
prefides  in  his  financial  capacity,  whilft  in  the  court 
of  exchequer  he  feldom  appears.  The  chief  offices 
are  five  in  number:  viz.  the  auditor  of  the  receipts, 
the  clerk  of  the  pells,  the  tellers  (four  in  number) 
chamberlains  (two)  and  ufher.  They  hold  their 
places  for  life.  In  the  fixth  report  of  the  “ comnfif- 
fioners  appointed  to  examine,  take,  and  ftate  the 
public  accounts  of  the  kingdom,”  it  is  ftated  that 
thefe  places  produced,  in  the  year  1780,  to  the  fe- 
veral  poffeffors,  the  following  fums. 

The  auditor  (held  by  the  Duke  of  Neivcajlle)  £. 

Total  of  turns  received  in  the  office  - - 21,27a 


Grofs  receipts  on  account  of  the  auditor  - 16,8801 
Payments  in  taxes,  to  clerks,  and  incidents  - 2,864 

Nett  income  of  the  auditor  - 14,026 

Of  which  was  paid  by  the  public  - 13,708 
out  of  the  civil  lift  - - 1,116 

by  individuals  - - - 6,448 

The  clerk  of  the  pells  (then  held  by  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  now  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Ifaac  Barrie.) 

Grofs  receipts  - - - « - - - - 10,269 
Payments  in  taxes,  to  clerks,  and  incidents  - 2,682 

Nett  income  - - - 7>587 
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The  grofs  receipts  in  the  office  of  the  four  tellers 


were  - - -------  41,772 

Payments  in  taxes,  to  clerks,  and  incidents  - 3,434 


38,338 


The  nett  income  of  the  firft  teller  (Earl  of  Hardwicie)  - 6,740 
fecond  ditto  (Marquis  of  Buckingham)  - 6,677 
third  ditto  (Vifcount  Bay  ham)  - - - 9,153 

fourth  ditto  (now  Lord  Thurlo-vu)  - - 6,740 


The  two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  who  are  the 
principal  officers  in  the  tally-court,  have  much 
lrnaller  emoluments,  their  nett  receipts  together 
being  under  a thoufand  pounds  ; but  the  grofs 
charge  of  the  tally  office,  in  all  its  divifions  was 
found  to  be  - - - 3,064 

The  uffier  of  the  exchequer,  (the  Hon.  Horace 

Walpole)  had  grofs  receipts  to  the  amount  of  - - 5,193 

Dedu&ions  - 1,093 

Nett  receipt  - - 4,100 


The  grofs  expences  attending  the  receiving  and 
Hiding  public  money,  in  the  receipt  of  his  majefty’s 
exchequer  in  year  1780,  was  found  to  be  86,555/. 
the  nett  fum  75,865/.;  of  which  51,751/.  w'as  paid 
by  the  public,  8,008/.  out  of  the  civil  lift,  22,929/. 
by  individuals,  and  3,867/.  in  taxes;  but,  as  the  fums 
iffued  from  the  exchequer  during  that  year,  greatly 
exceeding  all  former  periods,  being  30,384,838/.  (on 
near  ftxteen  millions  of  which  a poundage  was  paid 
out,  amounting  to  62,225/.  that  being  the  moft  fruit- 
ful fource  of  fees)  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  emo- 
luments to  the  above  officers  were,  in  that  year,  par- 
ticularly large,  the  total  of  which  to  the  ineffective 
officers  amounted  to  45,332/.  but  of  this  circumftance 
the  commiffioners  take  no  notice  in  their  report. 

Befide  thefe  officers  there  are  two  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  which  ufed  to  be  diftinguifhed  as 
taking  the  northern  and  fouthern  departments,  but 
they  are  now  ftyled  for  “ the  home  department,” 
and  “the  foreign  department.”  In  the  year  1768, 
a third  fecretary  was  appointed  to  the  American  de- 
partment, which  office  iubiifted  till  the  year  1782, 
when  it  was  abolifhed  by  acl  of  parliament,  together 
with  the  board  of  trade,  or  “ commiffioners  of  trade 
and  plantations,”  and  many  other  offices. 

The  peerage  of  England  is  at  prefent  as  follows: 


Of  whom  have 

been  created  in 

the 

prefent 

rei^n. 

Princes  of  the  blood  - 

- - 5 

s 

Dukes  ----- 

- - 21 

2 

Marquifes  - - - - 

- - 6 

6 

Earls  ------ 

- - 86 

22 

Vifcounts  - - - - 

- - *3 

7 

Barons  or  Lords  - - 

- - 81 

5i 

The  only  hereditary  honour  in  England , below 
the  peerage,  is  that  of  baronet,  being  ufually  defcen- 
dible  to  the  iffue  male,  and  fometimes  to  a collateral 
branch,  according  to  the  limitation  in  the  patent. 


This  dignity  was  firft  conferred  by  king  James  I.  in 
year  1611,  being  an  expedient  fuggefted  by  his  mi- 
nifter  and  favourite  the  earl  of  Salijbury,  to  fupply 
the  exhaufted  royal  treafury.  The  title  w’as  then  fold 
for  a thoufand  pounds,  and  conferred  on  two  hundred 
purchafers : at  prefent  there  are  twenty-two  defend- 
ants from  the  original  creation  who  enjoy  the  dignity; 
of  whom  is  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  of  Reveningham  in 
Norfolk , whofe  anceftor,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of 
Redgrave  in  Suffolk , was  fo  created  22d  of  May 
16 1 1,  and  was  premier  baronet.  As  the  pretended 
application  of  this  money  was  for  the  reduction  of 
the  province  of  Uljler  in  Ireland , all  the  baronets 
have  the  arms  of  Uljler  fuperadded  to  their  family  coat. 
The  prefent  number  of  Englijh  baronets  is  454,  of 
which  134  have  been  created  in  the  prefent  reign. 

The  orders  of  knighthood  in  Great  Britain  are 
three,  two  Englijh  and  one  Scotch  ; of  thefe  the  king 
is  grand  mafter.  The  order  of  the  Garter,  or  St. 
George,  was  inftituted  in  1350,  by  Edward  III.  and 
is  conferred  on  twenty-fix  knights,  including  the 
king.  Its  infignia  or  badge  is  St.  George  on  horfe- 
back,  with  a dragon  of  enamelled  gold  bearing  the 
motto,  honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense.  This  George 
is  worn  at  a blue  ribbon,  and  the  motto  is  embroi- 
dered with  gold  on  a blue  garter  worn  on  the  left  leg. 

The  order  of  the  Bath  was  inftituted  by  Henry 
IV.  and  revived  with  fome  improvements  in  1725, 
by  George  I.  It  derives  its  name  from  a very  ancient 
cuftom  of  inftituting  knights  by  bathing.  This  or- 
der confifts  of  thirty-five  knights,  exclufive  of  the 
fovereign.  Its  enfigns  are  three  crowns  in  a field  or, 
with  this  infeription,  tria  juncta  in  uno;  that 
is,  Three  joined  in  one;  and  is  worn  pendant  at  a 
red  ribbon. 

The  order  of  the  Thiftle  inftituted  in  Scotland , 
was  revived  in  1703,  by  queen  Anne,  and  its  ftatutes 
were  enlarged  in  1725,  by  George  I.  The  knights 
of  this  order  are  but  twelve  in  number,  befides  the 
fovereign,  who  prefides  as  grand  mafter.  Its  enfigns 
are  the  image  of  St.  Andrew,  worn  pendant  to  3 
green  ribbon,  and  the  motto  nemo  me  impune 
lacessit.  The  collar  is  compofed  of  thirties,  in- 
terwoven with  iprigs  and  leaves  of  rue,  which  are  all 
of  gold. 

Whilft  feudal  tenures  fubfifted  in  England , every 
one  who  held  land  of  a certain  yearly  value,  was  re- 
quired to  do  fuit  and  fervice  to  the  king,  and  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  wars,  forty  days  in  each  year,  after 
they  had  received  knighthood  from  his  hands.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  every  one  who  held  land  to  the 
amount  of  20/.  a year  was  deemed  a knight.  Thefe 
feudatory  knights  were  ftyled  in  Latin  equites  aurati, 
becaufe  they  always  ferved  on  horfeback,  and  wore 
fpurs  gilded  with  gold ; the  law  term  given  to  them 
was  milites,  becaufe  of  their  profeffion  of  arms.  In 
the  reigns  of  the  Nortnan  kings  there  were 
60,000  of  thefe  knights  in  the  kingdom.  In 
procefs  of  time,  military  fervice  was  frequently  com- 
muted for  a fine.,  and  the  exacting  of  fuch  a fine, 

which 
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which  was  called  “ a knight’s  fee,”  was  one  of  the 
many  fatal  expedients  to  raife  money  without  the  help 
of  parliament  reforted  to  by  Charles  I.  however,  in 
the  16th  year  of  that  reign  knight’s  fees  were  abo- 
lifhed  by  act  of  parliament,  as  were,  at  the  reftora- 
tion,  all  the  other  military  fuits  and  fervices  annexed 
to  feudal  tenures,  confequently  this  kind  of  military 
knighthood  fell  into  difufe.  At  prefent,  knighthood 
is  conferred  as  a mark  of  perfonal  regard  from  the 
fovereign,  and  does  not  defcend : the  ceremony  is 
performed  by  the  king  laying  a {word  upon  the  fhoul- 
der  of  the  perfon  to  be  knighted,  who  refts  on  the 
knee,  and  pronouncing  thefe  words,  “ rife  up  Sir  A. 
B.”  The  wife  of  a knight  is  ftyled  lady,  or  “ your 
ladyfhip.” 

The  title  of  Efquire  properly  belongs  to  fuch  as 
hold  places  or  polls  under  the  king,  on  which  account 
ajuftice  of  the  peace  ora  commiffioner  of  the  land 
tax,  are,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  entitled  to  it.  The 
qualifications  laid  down  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Cam- 
den, and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  are  now  entirely  obfo- 
lete,  and  three  hundred  pounds  a year  in  land  is  that 
kind  and  degree  of  property  which  entitles  to  it;  but 
vanity  and  injudicious  complaifance  frequently  caufe 
it  to  be  affirmed  and  conferred  without  difcrimination. 
The  fons  of  peers  being  ftyled  “ honourable,”  and 
privy-counfellors  “ right  honourable,”  the  addition 
©f  efquire  is  not  properly  given  to  fuch. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ; the  civil  Liberties 

of  the  People , the  Courts  of  Juflice , and  the  Man- 
ner in  which  the  Laivs  are  executed. 

THE  legiflative  power  in  Great  Britain  is 
formed  by  the  king,  lords,  and  common-.  Before 
the  Union  the  houfe  of  Lords  confided  only  of  the 
fpiritual  and  temporal  peers  of  England,  and  the  houfe 
of  Commons  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  knights, 
burgefiks,  and  citizens : but  at  the  Union  fixteen 
peers  of  Scotland  were  added  to  the  houle  of  Lords, 
and  forty-five  Scots  commoners  to  the  noufe  of  Com- 
mons, making  in  all  558.  1 he  fir  ft  of  thefe  are 

chofen  before  the  fitting  of  every  new  parliament  by 
the  peers  of  Scotland  out  os  their  own  body. 

T he  purpofe  of  parliaments  is  to  maintain  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  keep  inviolable  the  privileges  of  the 
people ; they  alfo  raife  fubfides,  make  laws,  and  re- 
drefs  grievances.  The  power  of  calling  a parliament, 
and  of  adjourning  and  proroguing  it,  is  veiled  in  the 
fovereign;  who  has  likewife  the  privilege  of  fixing 
the  place  of  its  meeting.  Many  parliaments,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  were  held  at  Oxford,  but  fince 
the  revolution  they  have  conftantly  been  held  at  W:Jl- 
minfer ; the  houfe  of  Commons  fitting  in  St.  Ste- 
phen’s chapel,  adjoining  to  IVejhninJler  Hall,  and 
the  houfe  of  Lords  in  a contiguous  undetached  build- 
ing- - . 

The  fitting  of  the  parliament  is  appointed  by  the 
Vol.  Ill, 
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king’s  proclamation,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  in  choofing  a new  one  writs  are  iffued 
out  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  Lords,  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed.  Writs  are  alfo  fent  to 
the  fheriffs  of  every  county,  commanding  them  to 
fummon  the  electors  to  choofe  as  many  knights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgeffes  in  their  refpedtive  counties,  as 
are  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  Commons.  The  writs  for 
Scotland  are  diredled  to  the  Privy-council  for  fum- 
moning  the  fixteen  peers,,  and  for  electing  the  forty- 
five  members.  No  judge,  fheriff,  or  clergyman  can 
be  elected ; neither  an  alien  or  a minor. 

The  qualifications  for  voting  for  members  of  par- 
liament are  various  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
every  freeholder,  poffeffing  land  of  the  yearly  value 
of  forty  {hillings,  has  a right  to  vote  for  the  knight 
returnable  for  the  county  where  his  land  lies;  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  city  of  London  are  chofen  by  the 
livery  of  the  city;  thofe  for  Wejlminjler , by  every 
houfe-keeper  paying  taxes;  the  city  of  Brifol  and 
town  of  Malden  have  the  peculiar  privilege  of  giving 
to  every  man  who  marries  the  daughter  of  a freeman, 
a right  of  voting;  and  in  fome  places  there  are  not 
more  than  fix  or  feven  electors  to  return  two  members 
to  parliament. 

By  a late  act  of  parliament,  all  perfons  holding  any 
place  in  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  are  difqualified  from 
voting  for  members  of  parliament. 

The  qualification  neceffary  for  a knight  of  a {hire, 
is  fix  hundred  pounds  a year  in  freehold  or  copyhold 
land;  that  of  a burgefs,  or  citizen,  three  hundred 
pounds  a year.  The  acceptance  of  an  office  under 
the  crown  vacates  a feat  in  parliament,  and  caufes  a 
new  election. 

No  adt  is  valid  without  the  concurrence  of  a ma- 
jority in  both  houfes,  and  the  king’s  approbation.  The 
right  which  the  king  claims  of  putting  a negative 
upon  a bill  which  has  palled  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
has  not  been  exercifed  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
who  chofe  to  exert  it  for  the  purpofe  of  rejecting  a 
bill,  which  reftored  to  the  earl  of  Derby  vaft  eftates 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  parliament  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  caufe  of  that  very  king  and  his  father;  the  rea- 
fon  affigned  for  this  finifter  requital  of  fervices  was, 
that  the  poffeffions  which  would  have  been  thus  given, 
were  much  too  confiderable  to  be  held  by  any  fubjedt 
in  the  kingdom.  The  difufe  into  which  this  royal 
prerogative  has  fallen,  led  fome  members  of  each 
houfe  of  parliament  to  contend,  not  many  years  fince, 
that  the  king  of  England , at  prefent,  has  no  fuch 
right  of  rejedfmg  bills.  Any  bill  for  making  a new 
law,  or  altering  an  old  one,  may  be  brought  firft  into 
the  houfe  of  Pesrs,  except  a money  bill;  but  no  bill 
relating  to  the  revenues  or  public  taxes  can  be  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  Peers  firft,  or  altered  when  it  is 
carried  up  from  the  Commons,  though  it  may  be  to- 
tally rejedted  by  the  Lords.  Thus,  where  the  Lords 
might  be  tempted  to  purfue  their  own  intereft  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public,  and  might  receive  the  greateft 
C pecuniary 
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pecuniary  advantages  from  being  corrupt,  in  grant- 
ing fupplies,  they  have  only  the  power  of  refufing, 
while  the  Commons  alone  have  that  of  framing. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Blackftone,  that 
every  member,  though  chofen  tor  a particular  diftricl, 
when  elected,  and  returned,  ferves  for  the  whole 
realm;  the  end  of  his  coming  thither  not  being  par- 
ticular but  general,  and  therefore  he  is  not  bound  to 
confult  with,  or  take  the  advice  of  his  conftituents 
upon  any  particular  point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks 
it  proper  fo  to  do.  Commentaries,  book  1.  chap.  2. 
But  this  dodtrine,  though  fupported  by  fo  great  an 
authority  has  been  much  controverted,  fo  far  as  it 
refpedls  the  right  of  conftituents  to  inftrudt  their  re- 
prefentatives. 

The  conftitution  of  England  adopts  two  falutafy 
fictions : the  one,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ; 
the  other,  that  the  king  never  dies.  The  firft  means, 
that  whatever  mal-adminiftration  prevails  in  govern- 
ment, is  to  be  charged  upon  the  king’s  minifters,  and 
not  upon  the  king:  it  likewife  implies,  that  the  pre- 
rogatives which  the  crown  poflefles,  do  not  extend 
to  the  doing  of  injury;  thofe  prerogatives  being 
created,  or  rather  delegated,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  not  to  be  exercifed  to  their  hurt  or  detri- 
ment. Again,  the  king  never  dies;  for  immediately 
upon  the  diliblution  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  regal 
dignity  veils,  in  confequence,  without  any  previous 
form  or  a£l,  in  his  heir,  who  is  inffyntly,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  king  ; on  which  account,  the 
perfonal  defun&ion  of  the  fovereign  is  called,  “ his 
demife,”  not  his  death. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  poffefTes  very  extenffve 
power ; he  appoints  all  the  great  officers  of  Hate,  is 
the  fountain  of  honour,  fills  vacant  bifhoprics,  no- 
minates to  all  offices  in  the  revenue,  and  to  all  mili- 
tary polls,  and  can  remove  and  difmifs  from  them  at 
pleafure : he  has  the  power  of  declaring  war  and  con- 
cluding peace,  but  can  obtain  no  lupply  of  money 
without  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes  of  parliament ; 
neither  can  any  miniller,  continue  long  in  office, 
however  fupported  by  the  crown,  unlefs  he  is  likewife 
acceptable  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legiflation. 
Thefe  prerogatives  have  been  deemed  neceflary  for 
the  fovereign  to  poffefs,  in  order  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  executive  government,  and  that  the  neceflary 
operations  may  be  condudled  with  fecrecy  and  dif- 
patch. 

The  king?s  revenues,  in  modern  times,  have  been 
divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  : in  ancient 
times  they  were  of  no  other  kind  than  what  are  now 
called  ordinary,  and  confifted  of  numerous  oppreffive 
but  productive  claims  made  upon  the  lubjedl,  but 
now,  either  entirely  done  away,  or  poflefled  as  manor 
rights,  or  in  other  ways,  by  the  fubjedl.  The  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown,  fince  the  revolution,  has 
confifted  almoll  entirely  in  its  demelne  lands,  which, 
formerly,  were  very  large,  and  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed  to  a magnitude  truly  formidable,  “ for,”  fays 
Sir  William  Blackftone,  “ there  are  very  few  eftates 


in  the  kingdom  that  have  not  at  fome  period  or  other, 
fince  the  Norman  conquell,  been  veiled  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  by  forfeiture,  efcheat,  or  otherwife ; 
fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  the  heredi- 
tary landed  revenues  of  the  crown,  by  a feries  of 
improvident  management,  are  almoll  all  granted  away 
to  private  fubjedls,  and  are  funk  nearly  to  nothing.” 
Commentaries,  book  I.  chap.  8.  i he  extraordinary 
revenues  conffll  of  the  taxes,  whether  annual  or 
perpetual,  which  are  raifed  upon  the  fubjedl.  The 
annual  taxes  are  thofe  upon  land  and  malt,  the  per- 
petual taxes  are  the  cultcms,  excife,  duties  upon  fait, 
poll-office,  ftarr.p  duties,  duties  upon  houfes  and 
windows,  tenths  and  firfl  fruits,  licences  to  hackney 
coaches,  and  to  hawkers  and  pedlars,  duty  upon  poll 
horfes  and  chairs,  on  fervants,  Sic.  Sic.  The  clear  net 
produce  of  the  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue,  after 
all  charges  of  colledting  and  management  are  paid, 
is  in  the  firft  inftance  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  of  the  national  debt;  next,  to  fupply  a mil- 
lion a year  for  its  reduction,  and  to  furnifh  an  annual 
fum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  and 
other  purpofes  of  the  civil  lift.  The  furplus  was, 
by  adl  of  parliament,  in  1716,  formed  into  a finking 
fund,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  gradual  payment 
of  the  national  debt;  its  produce  of  late  y.ars  has 
been  feldom  much  below  three  millions  annually,  but 
the  neceffities  of  the  ilate  now  require  it  to  be  ap- 
plied to  make  good  the  yearly  expences,  and  it  was, 
from  its  firft  eftablilhment  then,  feldom  made  ule  of 
for  the  purpofe  of  which  it  was  originally  affigned. 


The  annual  revenue  of  queen  Elizabeth  £. 
amounted  to  no  more  than  - - 600,000 

That  of  Charles  I.  to 800,000 

The  revenue  voted  by  parliament  to 

Charles  II.  was  ------  1,200,000 

Under  which  fums  were  included  all  manner  of 
public  expences,  and  the  charges  of  the  navy  and 
land  forces. 

The  whole  of  the  annual  revenue  of  £. 
James  II.  amounted  to  - - - - 1,900,000 


Out  of  which  his  fleet  and  army  were  maintained,  at 
the  yearly  expence  of  1, 100,000/.  (In  the  year 
1786,  the  expences  of  the  navy  and  army  were  voted 
to  be  four  millions  and  three  quarters,  and  thefe 
voted  fums  are  never  any  thing  adequate  to  the 
fervice.) 

After  the  Rovolution,  when  the  parliament  took 
into  its  own  hands  the  annual  fupport  of  all  the  forces 
by  fea  and  land,  a civil  lift  was  fettled  on  the  new 
king  and  queen,  amounting,  with  the  hereditary  du- 
ties, to  700,00 cl.  per  annum,  and  the  like  fum  was 
continued  to  queen  Anne  and  king  George  I.  In  the 
next  reign,  the  produce  of  certain  branches  of  excife 
and  cuftoms,  the  poll-office,  he  duty  on  wine  li- 
cences, the  revenu  s of  the  remaining  crown  lands, 
the  profits  arifing  from  courts  of  juftice,  which  arti- 
cles included  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  alfo  a clear  annuity  of  120,000/.  in  money,  were 
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fettled  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
houfehold,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Parliament  at  the  fame  time  (food  engaged,  if  thefe 
did  not  produce  annually  8oo,ooo/.  to  make  up  the 
deficiency ; but  they  are  fuppofed  always  to  have  ex- 
ceeded that  fum.  At  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  ma- 
jeftv,  parliament  granted  the  fum  of  800, coo/,  a year 
for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  lift,  in  lieu  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenues,  and  the  money  fettled  on  his  grand- 
father. This  revenue  was  charged  with  three  life 
annuities;  to  the  princefs  dowager  of  IVales^  the 
duke  of  Cumberland , and  the  princefs  Amelia,  amount- 
ing together  to  77,000/.  In  the  year  1777,  another 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year  was  added  to  the 
civil  lift,  which  brought  it  to  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum. 

Befides  which,  it  was  ftated  in  the  year  1777,  that 
the  crown  then  enjoyed  a farther  yearly  revenue 
of  half  a million,  of  which  parliament  had  no  right 
to  take  cognizance,  arifing  from  the  eleftorate  of 
Hanover , the  kingdom  of  Ireland , the  principality  of 
IVales , the  dutchy  of  Lancajler , county  of  Corn- 
wall, intereft  of  debts  due  to  the  late  king,  &c. 

The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift  are,  fuch 
as  relate  in  any  manner  to  civil  government;  thefe 
include  the  houfehold,  all  falaries  to  officers  ,,of  ftate, 
to  the  judges,  and  all  the  king’s  fervants,  the  appoint- 
ments to  foreign  ambaffadors,  the  maintenance  of  the 
queen  and  the  royal  family,  the  king’s  private  ex- 
pences or  privy  purfe,  penfions,  and  other  bounties. 

Thefe,  in  the  year  1776,  were  particularized  as 


follows : £. 

The  Queen  - --  --  --  --  50,000 

Duke  of  Gloucejier  -------  12,000 

Cumberland  -------  12,000 

Princefs  Amelia  - --  --  --  - 12,000 

The  fervants  of  the  late  King,  Princefs  of 

IVales , Queen  of  Denmark , &c.  - - 8,000 

Cofferer  of  the  houfehold  (now  abolifhed)  - 109,600 
Treafurer  of  the  chamber  (now  abolifhed)  - 60,200 
Great  wardrobe  (now  abolifhed)  - - - 36,400 

Mafter  of  the  robes  -------  8,800 

horfe  -------  26,000 

Paymafter  of  the  works  -----  76,500 

Minifters  to  foreign  courts,  conluls,  &c.  - 98,600 
Great  officers,  judge’s  fees,  falaries,  &c.  - 130,000 
Penfions  and  annuities  ------  127,000 

Royal  bounties  - --  --  --  - 11,500 

Gentlemen  penfioners  ------  6,000 

Prefents  to  foreign  minifters  - - - - 3,000 

Secret  fervice  - --  --  --  - 86,000 

His  Majefty’s  privy  purfe  -----  48,000 

Goldfmith  - --  --  --  --  2,500 

Law  charges  - --  --  --  - 60,000 


984,100 
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in  the  year  1724,  application  was  made  to  parliament, 
by  the  miniftry,  to  difcbarge  the  debts  contracted  on 
the  civil  lift,  when  a million  was  granted  for  that 
purpofe.  No  other  fuch  application  was  made  until 
the  year  1769,  when  the  minifter  delivered  a meffage 
from  his  majefty  to  the  houfe  of  Commons,  acquaint- 
ing them  that  the  expence  of  his  civil  government 
had  exceeded  the  revenue  allotted  by  parliament,  and 
he  had  been  obliged  to  incur  a debt  of  more  than  half 
a million  in  confequence  of  which  the  fum  of  513,511/. 
was  voted.  Eight  years  afterwards  (viz.  in  1777)  a 
like  application  was  made,  and  the  fum  of  618,340/. 
was  granted. 

In  the  year  1782,  a frefh  debt  was  contraCIed, 
amounting  to  295,817/.  which,  on  being  fignified  to 
the  houfe  of  Commons,  an  act  was  palled  for  raifing 
300,000/.  on  exchequer  bills,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
hereditary  and  temporary  revenues,  commonly  called 
the  aggregate  fund,  at  the  rate  of  12,500/.  a quarter, 
to  commence  on  the  10th  of  October  in  that  year, 
and  to  be  deduced  from  the  900,000/.  a year  granted 
for  the  civil  lift;  and  to  provide  the  means  for  thefe 
payments,  many  offices,  in  the  palace  were  abolifhed, 
and  a variety  of  favings  were  made,  befides  certain 
regulations  to  prevent  the  civil  lift  being  again  encum- 
bered with  a debt. 

The  grand  bulwarks  of  the  liberties  of  Englijhmen 
are,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  habeas  corpus  a<5h 
The  firft  has  been  in  ufe  in  this  kingdom  time  imme- 
morial, and  was  probably  co-evil  with  its  firft  civil 
government.  By  the  ftatute  16  Charles  I.  c.  10.  it 
is  enadled,  that  “ if  any  perfon  be  reftrained  of  his 
liberty  by  order  or  decree  of  any  illegal  court,  or  by 
command  of  the  king’s  majefty  in  perfon,  or  by  war- 
rant of  the  council-board,  or  of  any  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, he  fhall,  upon  demand  of  his  council,  have  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  his  body  before  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas,  who  fhall 
determine  whether  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment  be 
juft,  and  thereupon  do  as  juftice  fhall  appertain.” 
And  by  31ft  Charles  II.  cap.  2.  commonly  called 
“ the  habeas  corpus  a£t ;”  the  methods  of  obtaining 
this  writ  are  fo  plainly  pointed  out  and  enforced,  that, 
fo  long  as  this  ftatute  remains  unimpeached,  no  fubjedl 
in  England  can  be  long  detained  in  prifon,  except  in 
fuch  cafes  where  the  law  requires,  and  juftifies  the 
detainer;  and  exceffive  bail  is  forbidden  by  ift  of 
William  and  Mary,  ftatute  II.  cap.  2. 

Though  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  always  entruft- 
ed  to  the  care  of  the  king,  yet  he  cannot  feize  the 
property  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  man  in  his  domi- 
nions, except  it  be  forfeited  by  law:  the  fubjedl  may, 
without  the  leaft  danger,  fue  his  fovereign,  or  thofe 
who  add  in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority;  he 
may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the  king  may  be 
caft,  and  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjefr.  He 
cannot  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leaft  individual, 
unlefs  fuch  an  one  has,  by  fome  illegal  acl,  forfeited 
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his  right  of  liberty,  or  except  when  the  ftate  is  in 
danger,  and  the  repreientatives  of  the  people  think 
the  public  fafety  makes  it  neceflary  that  he  fliould  have 
the  power  of  confining  perfonsand  feizing  their  papers 
on  a fufpicion  of  guilt;  and  this  power  is  never  given 
but  for  a limited  time,  by  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act. 

The  king  may  pardon,  but  neither  he,  nor  the 
judges  to  v>  nom  he  delegates  his  authority,  can  con- 
demn a man  as  a criminal,  except  he  be  firft  found 
guilty  by  twelve  men,  who  mult  be  his  peers  or  equals. 
No  perlbn  can  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  even  for  the 
highelt  crime,  till  fome  prefumptive  proof  be  given 
upon  oath  before  a magiftrate.  If  a perfon  be  charg- 
ed with  a capital  offence,  lie  muff  not  undergo  the 
ignominy  of  being  tried  for  his  life,  til!  the  evidences 
of  his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  town 
or  countv  in  which  the  fabt  is  alledged  to  be  commit- 
ted, and  not  without  twelve  of  them  agree  to  find  a 
bill  of  indidtment  agaiff:  him.  If  they  do  this,  he  is 
to  viand  a fecond  trial  before  twelve  other  men;  and 
he  is.  furniihed  with  a pannel  or  lift  of  the  jury,  who 
are  his  true  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn  their 
characters,  and  difeover  whether  they  are  deficient 
either  in  abilities  or  integrity,  or  have  received  unfa- 
vourable impreffions  concerning  him.  He  may  in 
open  court  object  to  twenty  of  the  number,  and  to  as 
many  more  as  he  can  fhew  any  cauie  why  they  fhould 
not  be  admitted  as  his  judges,  till  at  left  twelve  unex- 
ceptionable men  are  f .vorn  to  give  a true  verdict,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  produced  in  court.  Thefe 
only  are  the  judges  from  whole,  fentence  the  prifoner 
is  to  expebl  life  or  death;  and  as  from  their  judgment 
there  lies  no  appeal,  they  are  to  be  all  of  one  mind, 
and  after  they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are  con- 
fined without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are 
unanimous  in  acquitting  or  condemning  the  priloner. 
Indeed  juries  h vc  always  been  confidered  as  giving 
the  moil  effectual  check  to  tyranny ; for  -where  a king 
can  do  noting  againft  law,  he  cannot  by  a bad  admi- 
niftration,  make  the  laws  the  inilruments  of  cruelty 
and  oppreftion. 

But  as  the  nobility  are  always  expofed  to  popular 
envy,  were  they  to  be  judged  by  the  people,  they 
might  be  in  the  greateit  danger  from  their  judges, 
and  would  want  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
pcers,  or  pares,  a privilege  enjoyed  by  the  meaneft 
iubject ; they  are  therefore,  not  to  be  tried  by  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  judicature,  but  by  that  part  of  the 
legiflature  of  which  each  is  a member. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  houf'e  of  Commons  can 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  highelt  peer  in  the 
.calm,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  impeach  the 
favourite  or  minifter  of  the  king.  They  can  call  the 
judges  to  an  account  for  mal-adminiftration  of  their 
office.  Thus  the  Commons  are  the  grand  jury  of  the 
nation;  but  as  it  would  be  improper  thatthofe  who  are 
impeached  in  fo  high  a court  fhould  be  tried  by  a 
lower,  which  might  be  overawed  by  the  power  of  the 
houfe  of  Commons  therefore,  to  nreferve  the  dignity 


of  the  peers,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  fubjebl,  thofe 
whom  they  impeach  are  tried  by  the  Lords,  whofe 
fuperior  dignity  ought  to  fet  them  above  all  influence, 
and  who  are  actuated  neither  by  the  fame  interefts, 
nor  moved  by  the  fame  paflions. 

The  courts  of  juftice  fitting  at  Wejlminjler  are  open 
four  times  a year ; that  is,  at  Eafter,  T rimty,  Michael- 
mas, and  Hillary  terms.  There  are  four  courts,  the 
court  of  chancery,  the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas, 
and  the  Court  of  exchequer;  befides  that  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancajler , which  takes  cognizance  of  all  the  caufes 
relating  to  the  revenue  of  that  duchy,  which  has  been 
long  annexed  to  the  crown;  the  chief  judge  of  that 
court  is  called  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
cajler. 

The  Judges  are,  by  the  conftitution,  to  declare  the 
law,  and  to  proceed  in  their  judicial  capacities  accord- 
ing to  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  but  a ftrong  guard 
has  been  fet,  to  prevent  a judge  from  perverting  law, 
or  fubftituting  his  own  opinion  in  the  place  of  law’, 
and  to  render  them  independent  of  the  fovereign  or 
the  minifter,  they  are  not  removeable  from  their  ftati- 
ons  but  by  an  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  to 
the  king.  The  two  grand  principles  of  jurifprudence 
are  the  Common  and  Statute  law  of  the  land;  the 
firil  is  that  unwritten  law  delivered  from  age  to  age, 
merely  by  cuftom  and  tradition;  the  other,  the  laws 
which  have  been  enabled  by  the  thr.e  branches  of  the 
legislature. 

I he  court  of  Chancery,  which  is  a court  of  equity, 
is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
and  is  defigned  to  relieve  the  iubjebl  againft:  frauds, 
breaches  of  trull,  and  other  oppreffions  ; and  to  mode- 
rate the  rigour  of  the  law.  T he  chief  judge  is  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper;  and  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding is  by  bills,  anfw’ers,  and  decrees,  the  witnefles 
being  examined  in  private:  however  the  decrees  of  this 
court  are  only  binding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  con- 
cerned in  them,  for  they  do  not  aff’ebl  their  lands  and 
goods ; and  confequently,  if  a man  refufes  to  comply 
with  the  terms,  they  can  do  nothing  more  than  fend 
him  to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet. 

The  lo>d  chancellor  has  twelve  afliftants,  called 
mailers  in  chancery,  who  take  depofits  upon  oath  for 
which  they  have  an  office  appointed  : they  alfo  examine 
accompts  depending  in  that  court,  and  decide  dilputes 
referred  to  them  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  their  fepa- 
rate  offices.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  mafters 
extraordinary  to  take  affidavits  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  principal  of  the  twelve  is  the  mafter  of  the 
rolls,  who  has  the  cuftody  of  all  charters,  cuftoms, 
commiffions,  deeds,  and  recognizances ; which  being 
made  on  rolls  of  parchment,  gave  occafion  to  his  name. 
In  his  office  are  kept  all  the  rolls  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  This  officer  ufually 
hears  caufes  in  chancery  in  the  abfence  of  the  chan- 
cellor, and  in  his  court  hears  and  determines  the  caufes 
brought  before  him ; he  has  the  gift  of  the  offices  of 
the  fix  clerks,  who  enrol  all  patents,  commiffions, 
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licences,  pardons,  and  other  inftruments  that  pafs  the 
great  feal.  Under  the  fix  clerks  there  were  for- 
merly fixty,  but  now  there  are  ninety,  and  thefe, 
with  their  under  clerks,  perform  the  bulinefs  of  their 
office. 

The  court  of  king’s  bench  is  the  higheft  court  in 
England  at  common  law,  except  the  houfe  of  Lords  ; 
it  takes  cognizance  of  treafon,  felony,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  oppreffion,  &c.  and  can  examine  and  correct 
the  judgments  and  proceedings  of  all  the  inferior 
courts,  except  that  of  the  exchequer,  not  only  in  pleas 
of  the  crown,  but  in  thofe  that  are  perfonal;  errors 
committed  by  juftices  of  the  peace  come  alfo  under 
its  cognizance.  In  this  court  are  four  judges,  who 
hold  their  places  for  life;  the  principal  of  whom  is 
ftyled  “ the  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench.” 
Hisjurifdi&ion  is  very  exteniive,  and  his  warrant  is  of 
force  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  court  grants 
prohibitions  to  other  courts,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil,  when  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdic- 
tion. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  pleas  ufually  here  debated  are  between  fubjedt  and 
fubject.  Here  all  civil  caufes  are  tried,  and  real  acti- 
ons are  pleadable  in  no  other  court.  There  are  four 
judges  belonging  to  it,  the  firft  of  whom  is  called 
“ lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common-pleas.”  None 
but  ferjeants  at  law  can  plead  in  this  court,  and  all 
facls  are  tried  by  a jury. 

The  court  of  exchequer  formerly  received  its  name 
from  a ftriped  or  chequered  cloth  fpread  over  the  table ; 
it  confifts  of  two  courts,  one  of  which  tries  caufes 
according  to  law,  and  the  other  according  to  equity. 
The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer-chamber 
before  the  lord  treafurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  lord' chief  baron,  and  the  three  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  befides  a curfitor  baron  ; but  the  two  firft 
fit  very  feldom,  and  the  four  laft  almoft  always. 
Here  are  tried  all  caufes  relating  to  the  king’s  revenue. 
All  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  law  are  tried 
only  before  the  barons. 

The  foreft  courts  were  inftituted  by  the  Norman 
Kings  for  the  government  of  the  royal  forefts,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  punifhment 
of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king’s  deer,  or  venifon. 
There  were  four  courts  formerly  inftituted  for  thefe 
purpofe',  the  principal  of  which  is  u the  court  of  juf- 
tice-feat,”  which  is  held  by  the  chief  juftice  in  eyre, 
or  chief  itinerant  judge  (for  fo  the  name  fignifies,)  or 
his  deputy,  to  hear  and  determine  all  trefpafles  within 
the  foreft,  and  all  claims  of  franchifes,  liberties  and 
privileges.  It  may  be  held  every  three  years,  at 
which  time  the  roll'  of  the  three  inferior  courts  are 
prefented  to  the  chief  juftice.  It  is  a court  of  record, 
and  a caufe  tried  in  it  may  be  removed,  by  a writ  of 
error,  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  Thefe  juftices 
in  eyre  were  inftituted  by  king  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1184, 
and  their  courts  were  form  n cry  regularly  held; 
buc  the  laft  juftice-court,  of  any  note,  was  holden 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1,  before  the  earl  of  Holland , 


and  the  proceedings  were  extremely  rigorous.  After 
the  reftoration  another  was  held  merely  for  form, 
before  the  earl  of  Oxford-,  but  fince  the  revolution 
the  foreft  laws  have  fallen  into  total  dilufe.  Indeed 
the  Cbarta  de  Forejia  was  as  warmly  contended  for 
by  the  barons,  and  extorted  from  king  John  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  that  of  Magna  Charta  itfelf.  By 
this  charter,  confirmed  by  parliament,  many  forefts 
were  difafforetted,  or  ftripped  of  their  oppreffive  pri- 
vileges, and  regulations  were  made  in  the  laws  ref- 
pedting  fuch  as  remained,  particularly  killing  the 
king’s  deer,  inftead  of  continuing  to  be  a capital 
offence,  was  punilhed  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  ad- 
juration of  the  realm:  and  by  a variety  of  fubfequent 
ftatutes,  together  with  the  long  fufpenfion  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  foreft  laws  by  the  crown  lawyers,  this 
prerogative  is  become  obfolete,  and  no  longer  left  as 
an  adtual  grievance  to  the  fubjedl. 

In  the  different  counties  in  England , affizes  and 
feffions  are  held  twice  a year  for  the  more  regular  dis- 
tribution of  juftice;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  twelve 
judges  are  commiffioned  by  the  king  to  go  the  circuits. 
At  thefe  affizes  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes  are  deter- 
mined. The  firft  is  called  Lent  affizes,  and  begins 
foon  after  Hillary  term;  and  the  other,  called  the 
Summer  affizes,  after  Tfinity  term.  There  are  fix  of 
thefe  circuits,  befides  thofe  in  Wales,  in  which  prin- 
cipally two  diftindf  judges  are  appointed;  and  both 
in  England  and  Wales  all  caufes  are  determined  by 
a jury. 

The  firft  is  called  u the  Home  circuit,”  and  com- 
prehends the  Counties  of  EjJ'ex , Hertford , Kent, 
Surry  and  Suffix.  The  fecond  “ the  Norfolk  cir- 
cuit,” comprehending  Bue-kinghamjhire , Bedfordjhire, 
Huntingdonjhirc , Cambridgejhire , Suffolk , and  Nor- 
folk. Thc  'third,  u The  Oxford  circuit,”  comprizing 
Oxfordjhire , Berkfhire,  Glouceferjhlre,  Worcefler- 
fnre.  Monmouth/hire,  Hcrefordfnre,  Salop,  and  Staf- 
fer djhire.  1’he  fourth,  « The  Midland,”  compre- 
hending Warwickjhire , Leicejlerjhire , Derbyjbire , 
Nottinghamjhire , Lincolnfhire , Rutlandjhirc , and 
North amptonjhire . The  fifth,  “ The  Weftern,”  in- 
cluding Hampjhire , Wilt/hire,  Dorfetfhire , Somerfet- 
fire,  Devonjhire , and  Cor  mu  all.  The  fixth,  cc  The 
Northern,”  which,  in  the  lent  affizes,  extends  only  to 
York  and  Lancafter,  in  the  fummer  affizes,  it  takes 
in  Durham , Northumberland,  Wcjhnorcland,  and 
Cumberland,  which  is  called  u the  long  circuit.” 
Chefoire,  being  a county  palatine,  has  its  own  law 
courts  and  judges,  and  is  governed  by  municipal  laws, 
by  which  both  civil  and  criminal  fuit?  are  determined, 
Middlefex , being  the  county  in  which  the  capital  and 
courts  of  iaw  are  fituated,  has  eight  feffions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  to  try  criminal  offences.  Wales  has 
four  cricuits:  North  Eaft,  confifting  of  Flint,  Den- 
bigh, and  Montgomery  [hires-.  North  Weft,  Anglefea , 
Caernarvon,  Merioneth-,  South  Eaft,  Radnor,  Bre- 
con, and  Glamor ganjhires ; South  Weft,  Pembroke , 
Cardigan,  and  Caermarthenfhires. 

Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  were  firft  introduced 
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-about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  confi- 
dered  as  Handing  reprefentatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep 
the  county  in  military  order.  At  prefent,  a lord  lieu- 
tenant is  an  appointment  highly  honourable,  conferred 
by  the  crown.  The  bufinefs  of  that  officer  is  to 
appoint  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  to  call  forth  the 
militia  of  the  county.  The  office  of  cuftos  rotulo- 
rum,  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  county,  is  fre- 
quently held  by  the  fame  perfon. 

The  Sheriff,  (who  is  called  in  Latin  vice-come?, 
being  in  ancient  times  deputy  to  the  earl,  or  comes, 
to  whom  the  cuftody  of  the  mire  is  faid  to  have  been 
committed,  at  the  firft  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into 
counties)  is  the  officer  of  the  county  upon  whom  the 
civil  adminiftration  devolves,  and  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  this  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
formerly  elected  their  flieriff;  and  in  fome  counties 
the  fhrievalty  was  hereditary,  and  (till  is  in  IFeJl more- 
land  ; the  city  of  London  alfo  has  the  inheritance  of 
the  fhrievalty  of  Middlesex  veiled  in  its  body  by  char- 
ter, and  two  fheriffs  are  annually  elected  by  the  livery 
of  London . The  popular  election  of  fheriffs  was 
abolifhed  by  ftatute  9 Edward  If  ; and,  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  has  been  cuftomary  for  all  the 
judges,  with  the  other  great  officers,  to  meet  in  the 
Exchequer  chamber,  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls, 
( November  3)  but  now  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin 
fi2th  November ) and  there  propofe  three  perfons  to 
the  king  for  each  county,  who  appoints  one  of  them 
to  be  fheriff.  This  officer,  as  keeper  of  the  king’s 
peace,  both  by  common  law  and  fpecial  commiffion, 
during  his  office,  is  the  firft  man  in  the  county,  and 
fuperior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman  in  it.  His  office 
and  duty  is  to  execute  the  king’s  mandate,  and  all 
writs  are  diredded  to  him,  which  are  iffued  out  of  the 
king’s  courts  of  juftice.  He  impannels  juries  to  try 
caufes  at  nifi  prius,  and  criminal  offences  ; he  is  to  fee 
the  fentence  of  the  law  executed.  When  the  affize  is 
held  he  attends  the  judges,  and  efforts  them  out  of 
the  county.  He  is  likewife  to  determine  the  due  elec- 
tion of  knights  of  the  fhire,  fubjedt  to  the  future 
control  of  the  houfe  of  Commons ; he  is  to  colledd 
all  fines,  diftrefl'es,  and  amerciaments,  and  bring  them 
to  the  receipt  of  his  majefty’s  exchequer.  He  is  to 
defend  his  county  againft  any  of  the  king’s  enemies, 
and  againft  thofe  who  break  the  peace  of  it,  for  which 
purpofes  he  may  command  all  the  people  to  attend 
him,  which  is  called  “ the  poffe  comitatus,”  or  power 
of  the  county,  and  is  compofed  of  every  perfon  above 
fifteen  years  of  age,  under  the  degree  of  a peer. 

The  office  of  coroner  is  likewife  very  ancient ; in 
the  old  law  language  he  is  ftyled  coronator,  becaufe 
his  bufinefs  chiefly  relates  to  pleas  of  the  crown,  or 
fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned ; 
and  in  this  view  Sir  William  Blackftone  confiders  the 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s-bench  as  the  principal  co- 
roner in  the  kingdom,  who  may,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
exercife  the  jurifdicdion  of  a coroner  in  any  part  of 
the  realm.  Particular  coroners  are  appointed  for 
every  county  in  England , ufually  four  in  a county, 


fometimes  fix,  and  in  fome  two.  A coroner  is  ftill 
chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county  ; he  holds 
his  office  for  life,  but  may  be  removed  by  being  ap- 
pointed fheriff,  or  by  being  chofen  verderor;  he  is 
alfo  removable  by  the  king’s  writ.  His  office  and 
power  confifts  in  enquiring,  when  any  perfon  is  flain 
or  dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prilon,  concerning  the  manner 
of  the  death ; and  this  enquiry  mull  be  made  upon 
infpeddion  of  the  body;  it  muff  alfo  be  held  at  the 
very  place  where  the  death  happened,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence of  a jury  of  neighbours;  and  if,  upon  this  in- 
quifition  being  taken,  any  one  is  found  guilty  of 
murder,  (which  ftrong  lufpicions  alone,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  will  warrant  the  finding)  the  offender  may  be 
immediately  f'eized  and  committed  to  prifon,  to  be 
tried  for  the  offence.  Another  branch  of  the  coroner’s 
office  is,  to  enquire  concerning  fhipwrecks  and  trea- 
fure-trove.  In  certain  cafes  he  may  be  called  forth  to 
a<£I  as  the  fheriff’s  fubftitute. 

There  are  many  juftices  of  the  peace  in  every 
county,  and  fuch  in  whom  the  king  is  fuppofed  to 
have  a greater  confidence  are  ftyled  juftices  of  the 
quorum,  becaufe  in  their  dedimus  there  are  thefe 
word?,  quorum  A.  B.  unum  eiTe  volumus;  which 
fignifies,  that  no  bufinefs  of  conffquence  muft  be 
tranfaefed  unlefs  with  the  concurrence  of  one  of  thefe. 
Their  office  is  to  call  before  them,  examine,  and 
commit  to  prifon  all  murderers,  thieves,  vagabonds, 
and  all  difturbers  of  the  peace.  When  affembled  at 
a quarter  feffion  they  grant  licences  to  publicans. 
They  affix  the  quantum  of  penalty  to  be  paid  by  of- 
fenders againft  particular  ftatutes.  In  cafe  of  riots, 
a juftice  of  peace  muft  attend,  and  read  a proclamation 
contained  in  the  act  of  parliament,  commonly  called 
u the  riot  add,”  before  the  military  can  legally  inter- 
pofe.  For  the  apprehending  and  fecuring  of  offen- 
ders, the  conftable  is  the  officer  appointed. 

Every  city  and  corporation  in  England  choofes 
their  own  magiftrates,  who  regulate  all  affairs  belong- 
ing to  their  refpedtive  corporations,  and  try  perfons 
fuppoff  d guilty  of  fmall  crimes ; but  cannot  exercife 
their  power  out  of  their  own  liberties. 

Befides  the  above  courts,  there  are  court  leets  and 
court  barons,  which  properly  belong  to  the  lords  of 
the  manor,  who  appoint  ftewards  to  hold  them  in  their 
name. 

A court  baron  is.held  in  every  manor,  though  the 
other  is  not,  and  is  thus  called  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  was  anciently  ftyled  baron.  All  tenants 
belonging  to  the  manor  are  fummoned  to  this  court, 
part  of  whom  are  fworn  for  a jury,  and  the  fteward 
fits  as  judge.  The  jury  is  di redded  to  enquire  after 
the  deceafe  of  copyholders,  and  to  bring  in  their  next 
heir;  who,  on  admiffion  to  his  copyhold,  is  to  pay  a 
fine  to  the  lord,  which  varies  in  different  manors  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftoms  which  have  been  introduced; 
but  if  a manor  has  no  particular  cuftom,  the  lord  may 
levy  a fine  at  diferetion,  but  the  courts  of  law  have 
determined  that  whatever  fine  exceeds  two  year’s  rent 
is  exorbitant  and  illegal.  In  all  copyhold  tenures, 
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where  no  cuftom  prevails  to  the  contrary,  the  lord  is 
e titled  to  one  third  of  the  timber  trees  growing  on 
the  eftate,  to  their  value  when  felled;  and  to  cut 
down  and  remove  timber,  without  notice  given  to 
the  fteward,  in  ftridlnefs  of  law,  incurs  a forfeiture 
of  the  land  to  the  lord;  or  a failure  of  paying  the 
admiflion-fine,  on  the  third  manor-court  held  after  the 
inherit  nee  has  devolved,  caufes  an  efeheat  to  the  lord. 
Such  are  the  remains  of  ancient  villeinage  in  England. 

There  are  alfo  fherifl-courts,  and  hundred  courts, 
held  at  fliort  intervals  of  time  in  all  parts  of  England , 
where  fmall  debts  are  recoverable. 

The  laws  of  England  are  efteemed  more  merciful 
with  refpect  to  offenders,  than  thofe  which  at  prefent 
fubfift  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  How- 
ever, the  punifhment  of  fuch  who  at  their  trial  refufe 
to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  was  till  lately  very  cruel. 
In  this  cafe  the  prifoner  ui'ed  to  be  laid  upon  his  back 
and,  his  arms  and  legs  being  extended  with  cord-',  and 
a confiderable  weight  laid  upon  his  bread:,  he  was  al- 
lowed only  three  morfels  of  barley-bread,  which, 
being  given  him  the  next  day  without  drink,  he  was 
afterward  allowed  nothing  but  foul  water  till  he  ex- 
pired. This  punifhment,  however,  was  never  in- 
flicted; but  fome  offenders  have  chofen  it,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  eflates  for  their  children.  Thofe  who 
refufed  to  plead  were  not  differed  to  undergo  fuch  a 
length  of  torture;  but  had  fo  great  a weight  placed 
on  them,  that  they  foon  expired.  By  an  add  12th 
Geo.  III.  the  law,  in  fuch  a cafe  as  a prifoner  refu- 
ting to  plead  to  his  indictment,  has  undergone  a con- 
fiderable alteration,  and  he  is  now  confidered  as  guilty 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  is  rendered 
liable  to  the  fame  punifhment  as  if  he  was  convidted 
on  a folemn  trial  being  had. 

The  merciful  fpirit  with  which  the  criminal  laws 
are  carried  into  effect  againft  offenders,  affords  very 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  guilty  to  efcape  punifh- 
ment, by  pleading  fome  trifling  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  fome  other  evafive  quibble;  notwith- 
flanding  which,  fuch  has  been  the  encreafing  profli- 
gacy and  defperation  among  the  lower  order  of  people, 
that  the  number  of  criminals  tried  at  every  feffion 
in  London , and  in  the  circuits  throughout  England , 
have  never  been  knowm,  for  a continuance  of  time, 
to  have  been  fo  many  as  within  the  laft  feven  years ; 
and,  though  vaft  numbers  are  tranfported  to  foreign 
parts,  yet  dreadful  facrifices  are  continually  made  to 
public  juftice  of  the  lives  of  vaft  numbers  of  hardened 
villains.  Whilft  (harpers  and  cheats  practice  every  fpe- 
cies  of  fraud  with  unparalleled  addrefs  and  effrontery.  - 

All  capital  crimes  are  in  England  included  under 
high  treafon,  petty  treafon,  and  felony;  the  frrfl  con- 
flfts  m plotting,  confpiring,  or  riftng  up  in  arms 
againff  the  fovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting  the  coin. 
The  traitor  is  punifhed  by  being  drawn  on  a fledge 
to  the  place  of  execu.ion,  when,  after  being  handed 
on  a gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the  body  is  cut  down, 
the  heart  taken  out  and  expofed  to  public  view,  and 
the  entrails  burnt:  the  head  is  then  cut  off,  and  the 


body  quartered,  after  which  the  head  is  ufually  fixed 
on  fome  confpicuous  place.  All  the  criminal’s  lands 
and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  lofes  her  dowry,  and 
his  children  both  their  efGtes  and  nobility.  But, 
though  the  fentence  pafl'ed  upon  all  traitors  is  the 
fame,  yet,  with  refpedl  to  perfons  of  quality,  it  is 
generally  changed  into  beheading.  Though  coining 
of  money  is  adjudged  high  treafon,  the  criminal  is 
only  drawm  upon  a fledge  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged. 

Petty  treafon,  which  includes  a child’s  killing  his 
father,  a wife  her  hufband,  a clergyman  his  bifhop, 
or  a fervant  his  mafter  or  miftrefs,  is  punifhed  by  be- 
ing drawn  on  a fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  hanged.  Woman  guilty  either  of  this  crime  or 
of  high  treafon,  are  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive : but, 
inflead  of  fufl’ering  the  full  rigour  of  the  law-,  they 
are  ffrangled  at  the  flake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of 
them. 

Formerly,  in  feveral  parts  of  England , fcolding 
women  were  fent  in  a vehicle  called  a ducking-flool, 
where  they  were  placed  on  high,  and  drawn  through 
the  town  through  fome  deep  water,  into  w'hich  they 
were  three  times  plunged,  and  then  again  carried  about 
and  expofed  to  the  derifion  of  the  populace. 

Of  the  courts  of  juflice  and  the  punifhments  of 
Scotland , we  fhall  give  an  account  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  that  country;  and  fhall  conclude  this  fedlion 
with  the  divifions  of  the  w'hole  ifland,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  they  fend  to  parliament. 

In  England  there  are  forty  counties,  which  fend  to 
parliament  eighty  knights. 

Twenty-five  cities,  of  which  London  fends  four  and 
Ely  none — fifty  citizens. 

A hundred  and  fixty-feven  boroughs,  who  fend  two 
each — three  hundred  and  thirty-four  burgeffes. 

Five  boroughs,  which  are  Abingdon , Banbury , 
Bewley , Hignam  Ferrers , and  Monmouth , one  each 
— five  burgeffes. 

Two  Univerfities,  w'ho  fend  four  reprefentatives. 

Eight  Cinque-ports,  as  Hajlings , Dover , Sand- 
wich, Romney , Hythe , and  their  dependents.  Rye , 
IV mchelfea , and  Seaford , two  each — fixteen  barons. 

In  Wales  are  twelve  counties,  which  fend  twelve 
knights. 

Twelve  boroughs,  which  fend  twelve  burgeffes. 

In  Scotland,  thi'ty  (hires,  which  fend  thirty  knights. 

And  fifteen  borough-,  which  fend  fifteen  burgeffes. 

In  all  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  reprefentatives. 

SECT.  VI. 

A Jhort  View  of  the  Englifh  Conjlitution , and  of  the 

R’fe , Progrefs,  and  prefent  State  of  the  National 

Debt. 

THE  hiilory  of  this  ifland  is  pre-eminently 
eventful  and  important.  The  limits  of  this  work  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  even  a fummary  view  of  a feries 
of  tranfadlions  which  extend  through  eighteen  centu- 
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res;  and  indeed  it  is  no  lefs  unnecefiary  than  imprac- 
ticable, for  the  means  bf  acquiring  this  information 
are  in  every  one’s  power,  and  none  who  pay  the  night- 
ell:  attention  to  reading  can  have  failed,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  facility  with  which 
this  knowledge  may  be  acquired;  we  lhall  therefore, 
in  this  fecftion,  puriue  a lefs  beaten  track,  by  confider- 
ing  the  variations  which  have,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  arifen  in  the  political  conftitution  and  form  of 
government  of  this  country. 

At  the  time  when  Julius  Caefar  obtruded  himfelf 
into  it,  impelled  by  that  third:  of  domination  which 
had  long  raged  in  the  Roman  republic,  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  moll  refpedtable  of 
the  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth ; and  the  myfterious 
religious  rites  which  the  Druids  exercifed,  excite  the 
curiofity;  whilft  the  venerable  character  of  the  Britijh 
bards  are  contemplated  with  admiration,  in  an  age 
when  fuperftiiion  and  delufion  are  held  in  contempt. 
Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  common  people  abjebt 
or  enllaved,  though  all  the  fiercenefs  and  cruelty  of 
difpofition,  which  generally  prevails  in  favage  life, 
ftrongly  marked  the  character  of  the  higher  ranks. 

When  the  iiland  became  fubject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Saxons , a degree  of  freedom  was  enjoyed  fimilar  to 
that  which  was  poffefi'ed  by  the  reft  of  the  nations  who 
yielded  to  the  force  of  northern  invaders.  The  Nor- 
man conqueft,  for  a time,  caufed  the  people  to  feel 
the  iron  hand  of  oppreffion,  altho’  William,  com- 
monly, and  toojuftly,  called  “the  conquerer,”  by 
his  coronation  oath,  fwore  c<  that  he  would  govern 
the  nation  with  equity,  enadt  juft  laws,  and  forbid  all 
rapines  and  unjuft  judgments.”  f he  defcendants  of 
the  Norman  chiefs,  however,  who  had  been  put  into 
poffeffion  of  the  lands  of  the  Anglo  Saxons , galled 
by  the  (hackles  in  which  they  were  held,  became  re- 
fradfory  in  the  fucceeding  reigns,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 2th  century,  procured  for  themfelves, 
and  their  immediate  dependents,  very  conhderable 
immunities.  Foreign  conquefts,  and  the  civil  wars 
between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancajler , which 
were  the  principal  events  of  almoft  three  centuries, 
tended  very  much  to  advance  the  confequence  of  the 
great  lords,  and  to  render  them  alike  formidable  to 
the  fovereign  and  oppreffive  to  the  commonalty  : the 
wife  policy  of  Henry  V II.  led  him  to  take  the  moft 
effedlual  means  of  fapping  this  towering  greatnefs,  by 
procuring  a law  permitting  the  alienation  of  landed 
inheritances. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  T udors,  (a  memorable  sera 
in  Englijh  hifhory,  and  not  lefs  important  in  the  ge- 
neral hiftory  of  Europe ) the  inherent  conftitutional 
rights  of  Englijhmen  were  fet  at  nought  by  regal 
power : the  will  of  the  reigning  prince  dictated  law  to 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  the  bold  fpirits  of  thofe 
times  were  compelled  filently  to  brood  over  their 
wrongs.  The  firft  prince  of  the  Stuart  line,  whilft 
he  maintained  the  divine  indefeafible  right  of  kings, 
by  afting  beneath  the  dignity  of  a man,  (ubverted  the 
doctrine  he  fo  zealoully  inculcated.  The  plaything 


of  profligate  and  profufe  minions  was  held  up  to  a 
reftlefs  and  daring  people,  not  long  emancipated  from 
papal  thraldom,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  though 
without  dignity  to  awe,  or  bravery  to  animate,  or 
virtues  to  endear;  a prince,  who  affecting  to  be  a 
wit  funk  into  a punfter,  whofe  learning  was  pedantry, 
and  whofe  life  a blank. 

His  unfortunate  fon,  with  much  more  perfonal 
merit,  was  equally  a ftranger  to  the  art  of  government-. 
His  own  irrefolution  and  duplicity  co-operating  with 
the  religious  and  political  enthufiafm  of  the  times,  fub- 
jedted  him  to  an  unprecedented  fate,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  moft  daring  violences  on  the  conftitution. 
After  a fhort  fufpenllon,  regal  power  regained  the 
afcendency,  but  the  prince  who  governed  had  neither 
the  wifdom  nor  the  virtues  which  adorn  a throne.  A 
love  of  pleafure,  and  averfion  to  bufinefs,  led  him  to 
treat  the  moft  important  concerns  of  the  nation  with 
levity  and  indifference;  notwithftanding  which,  fuch 
was  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  fome  of  the  moft 
beneficial  laws  were  palled  in  this  reign,  to  fecure  the 
perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  at  the  time  when  the 
prince  himfelf,  deluded  by  the  artifices  of  the  French 
monarch,  imagined  that  thus  aided,  he  ftiould  render 
himfelf  independent  both  of  parliament  and  people. 
1 o fell  his  country  for  foreign  gold  is  treafon  in  a 
fubjedl,  how  much  more  atrocious  is  the  crime  in  the 
prince  ! If  the  general  fenfe  of  wrong  which  a degra- 
ded and  abufed  people  feel,  was  equally  ftimulative 
with  the  phrenzy  of  demagogues  and  zealots,  the  fe- 
cond  Charles  would  not  have  efcaped  the  vengeance 
due  to  his  mifrule.  The  blind  bigotry  of  his  brother 
at  length  rcufed  the  moft  fupine.  The  whole  nation, 
as  one  man,  was  kindled  into  refentment.  Never 
was  oppofition  to  a reigning  prince  more  general,  or 
lefs  excited  by  feditious  fpirit ; it  was  cool,  rational, 
and  relutftant:  it  was  the  innate  principal  of  felf-love, 
which  compelled  even  the  adherents  to  the  doctrine 
of  paflive-obedience  to  rejedt  their  political  creed. 

When  hereditary  right  was  rendered  fubfervient  to 
parliamentary  appointment,  the  people  became  jealous 
of  the  fmalleft  infringement  of  their  natural  rights, 
and,  keeping  a watchful  eye  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  were  anxious  to  reduce  that  afcendency 
which  it  poffeffed.  The  fovereign  then  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  rule  by  making  conceffions,  and  the  royal 
prerogative  foon  appeared  to  be  belt  fupported  by  the 
nobility  of  the  realm.  Then  it  was  that  the  body  of  the 
people  took  the  alarm  at  a coalition  of  interefts,  which 
feemed  to  gain  over  the  hereditary  legifiative  body  to 
the  views  of  the  fovereign.  Thofe  jealoufies,  which 
fince  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  had  been  confined  to 
monarchy,  were  now  extended  to  the  higheft  orders 
of  men  in  the  ftate.  When  the  defpotifm  of  one  man 
was  abolilhed,  not  only  by  law  but  by  cuftom,  the 
fears  of  the  people  fuggefted  to  them,  that  they  fhould 
now  be  enllaved  by  the  authority  of  a powerful  arifto- 
cracy.  What  the  crown  loft  in  nominal  power  it 
gained  in  fubftantial  influence.  As  the  conftitution 
had  veiled  in  the  king  a right  of  nominating  to  all 
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offices  of  the  revenue  as  well  a-?  the  ftate,  every  neW 
import  became  an  acceffion  of  ltrength  to  the  cfowji, 
which  ferved  to  bind  the  great  more  clofely  to  the  in- 
tereifs  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  reprefentatives 
of  the  people,  alfo,  like  Perfsan  devotees,  by  feding 
the  benign  warmth  of  this  political  fun,  were  gradu- 
ally led  to  worfhip  and  deify  its  fplendot.  The  peo- 
ple at  large  obtained  a right  to  clamour,  and  the  crown 
by  ftealth  gained  the  art  to  tax.  The  expences  of 
government  became  enormous,  but  an  account  of 
the  difburfements  was  annually  made  public,  and  the 
nation  availed  itfelf  of  its  privilege  to  rail.  At  length, 
like  a peevifh  child,  it  lulled  itfelf  afleep  by  its  own 
wailings. 

The  prefent  reign  commenced  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  hereditary  right  had  formerly  conferred  ; 
the  fovereign,  therefore,  was  faon  taught  to  view 
with  difgutt  the . fcendency  which  a few  great  families 
had  acquired,  and  to  refcue  the  king  from  a fuppofed 
ftate  of  tharldom,  was  the  fir  ft  objedl  attempted  ; 
mettre  le  roy  hors  de  page,  being  the  avowed  aim  of 
a favourite,  and  panegyrized  by  his  minions,  a phrafe 
borrowed  from  the  French , in  the  laft  century,  when 
their  king  was  in  a very  fimilar  fituation.  The  con- 
fequences  of  this  experiment  are  too  well  known  to 
be  fpoken  of  here. 

In  a courfe  of  time  too,  thofe  party  names  which 
might  owe  their  origin  to  fome  whimfical  conceit, 
became  the  common  appellatives  for  thofe  different 
and  diftinbl  interefts  which  arofe  in  the  nation. 
Toryifm  might  be  obferved  more  generally  to  prevail 
among  the  landed  intereft  in  England;  the  coufequen- 
ees  of  a ftretch  of  the  royal  prerogative  being  leaft 
alarming  to  fuch.  The  commercial  interefts,  which 
rapidly  advanced  into  importance,  ferved  to  foller  the 
principles  of  Whigifm.  With  commerce,  arts  and 
knowledge  became  generally  diffufed  : thofe  doftrines 
which  had  been  implicitly  believed  through  a long 
fucceffion  of  ages,  were  at  length  examined  freely 
and  clofely,  and  were  either  fubmitted  to  or  exploded 
according  to  the  rationality  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded.  Thefe  two  interefts,  which  fpring. 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  purfuits 
of  the  people,  and  which  in  their  oppofition  tend  to 
poife  the  conftitution,  'and  promote  the  opulence  and 
dignity  of  the  nation,  have  been  unhappily  drawn  forth 
into  all  the  bitternefs  of  civil  diffention,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  an  uniformity  in  religious  opinions  ! for, 
though  none  but  well-difpofed  minds  can  feel  the  force; 
of  religious  truth,  yet  every  man  with  a heated  ima- 
gination, and  ftrong  paffions  or  prepofieffions,  is  ca- 
pable of  attaching  himfelf  zealoufly  to  an  hierarchy 
or  a feci  ; thereby  making  religion,  which  is  in  itfelf 
pure  and  peaceable,  the  caufe  of  ftrife,  contention, 
and  every  evil  vyork.  But  altho’,  as  a late  learned 
and-acute  dignitary  of  the  church,  (Biihop  Warbur- 
ton)  very  frankly  remarked;  “ the  divine  right,  of 
kings  and  divine  right  of  tythes  went  out  of 'fafhion 
much  about  the  fame  time,v  yet  the  parliamentary 
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right,  which  has  been  fubftituted  for  the  divine,  is 
not  only  a much  more  rational,  but  as  firm  and  fecure 
a tenure  to  each. 

Thofe  leading  principles  which  diftinguifhed  the 
Tories  and  Whigs,  from  the  time  of  the  Reftoration 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century,  are  now 
alnioft  entirely  loft ; the  right  of  the  king  to  exercife 
a difpenfing  power  over  the  laws,  to  levy  money  with- 
out the  confent  of  parliament,  or  to  exercife  the  various 
obfolete  a£Is  of  prerogative,  which  were  fo  well  known 
to  the  two  Charles’s,  have  now  nofupporters  ; on  the 
contrary,  moderate  Whigifm  feems  to  have  fo  far 
fwallowed  up  every  other  party  diftindlion,  as  to  be- 
come the  ftandard  of  political  condufl;  for,  fmce  the 
landed  and  commercial  interefts  have  ceafed  to  be  in 
oppofition,  and  have  been  found  mutually  to  benefit  each 
other,  their  political  principles  have  gradually  affimi- 
lated ; notwithftanding  which,  the  fpirit  of  party  was 
never  more  adlive  and  influential  than  at  prefent, 
though  it  has  entirely  changed  both  its  objedt  and  its 
mode  of  operation.  Sonae  years  fince,  when  the  pre- 
vailing fentiment  of  the  nation  oppofed  that  which 
was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  was  warmly  contended,  whether  that  houfe  had  a 
right  to  aft  independently  of  the  body  of  the  people 
who  created  them;  or,  whether  the  voice  of  the,  na- 
tion, when  it  could  be  taken  in  a decifive  manner, 
ought  to  be  acquiefced  in  by  their  reprefentatives  in 
parliament,  or  was  only  to  be  heard  through  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain.  Thus  have  the  jealoufies, 
which  the  people  formerly  confined  to  the  crown  and 
its  minifters,-  been  extended  to  the  condudl  of  their 
reprefentatives.  At  length  the  pleafing  delufiorv, 
which  had  foothed  the  nation,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  confifted  in  a belief  that  the  oppofers  of 
the  nvinfftry  were  true  patriots,,  counter,  cling  the  (pells 
and  mifchievous  incantations  of  thofe  in  office  (who 
were  neceffarily  knaves,,  enemies  to  their  country, 
and  its  betrayers)  ceafed  to  operate,  when  thofe  who 
profeffed  themfelves  the  warmeft  partifans  of  the  peo- 
ple united  their  interefts  with  the  very  minifter  whom 
they  had  execrated  with  all  the  pathos  of  language, 
at  the  very  time  too  when  his  meafures  had  pfecipir 
tated  the  country  from  the  heighth  of  grandeur  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  perdition.  This  unqualified 
defection  was  perpetrated  for 'the  purpofe  of  gaining 
by  the  union  fuch  an  intereft  in  parliament,  and  fup- 
port  from  the  ariftocratic  body  as  might  render  the 
junto  independent  'of  the  public  opinion  ; but  the 
whole  nation,  ihcqnfed' at  the  .indignity,  (ban  made  it 
appear,  that  the'pltyr  was  as  futile  as  it  was  fronijefs. 
Since  that  time,  the  fpirit  of  party  has  appeared,  rather 
in  the;  fupport  of  different  ftatefinen,  vvhpfe  birth, 
comiedtions,  and  fuperior  talents,  entitled  them  to 
afpire  to  the  great  offices  in  the  ftate,  than  in  any 
contrariety  of  opinion  on  principles  of  government; 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe,  the  great  families  have  im- 
parted the  weight  of  their  intereft,  and  the  dirtin&i- 
OitS  of  Whig  and  Tory  feem  now  to  be  changed  to 
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the  adherents  to  tlte  man  in  power,  and  the  man  who 
is  a candidate  for  power.  But  although  that  party 
diftinCtion,  which  was  known  by  the  appellation  of 
“ High-flying  1'ory,”  or  “ Jacobite,”  fcarcely  exifts 
at  all;  yet  the  principles  whic,.  operated  in  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme,  or  thofe  of  republican  Whigifm,  are 
ftill  alive,  though  perhaps,  no  longer  abfolutely  repub- 
lican. The  averfion  which  was  formerly  exprefled 
to  monarchical  and  prelatical  pov/er,  being  now  chiefly 
Ihewn  againft  the  hierarchy,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
oppofite  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Puritans  of 
the  laft  -century,  than  thofe  in  the  piefent  age,  who 
retain  much  the  lame  political  principles,  being  agreed 
in  nothing  elfe  than  deriving  their  religion  from  the 
iacred  Scriptures;  in  explaining  which,  they  form 
notions  effentially  different  from  their  predeceflors, 
both  refpe&ing  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of 
man;  and,  whilft  the  Puritans  received  with  firm 
belief  certain  myfteries  which  they  confidered  as  ef- 
fential  parts  of  revelation,  thefe  rejeCt  every  thing 
that  bears  the  refemblance  of  myftery,  and  aflume  the 
appellation  of  “ rational  Chriftians.”  Such  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  Proteftant  Difienters ; but 
they  by  no  means  characterife  that  body,  the  political 
principles  of  which  have  no  tendency  to  introduce 
innovations  either  in  the  church  or  ftate. 

Belide  the  landed  and  commercial  interefts  in  this 
kingdom,  there  has  ari fen  another,  which  the  craft 
of  ffatefmen  firft  created,  and  their  profulion  has  gra- 
dually ftrengthened,  which  is  what  is  caked  the  mo- 
nied intereff,  arifing  froth  a parliamentary  debt.  This 
modern  refinement  in  politics,  can  only  be  pradlifed 
to  effect,  in  a government  which  poflefles  general 
confidence,  founded  on  its  inviolate  faith  and  ample 
refourqes;  but,  where  pradticable,  its  energy  is  afto- 
nifhing,  giving  a degree  of  power  and  an  afcendency 
to  a country,  which  furpafies  that  derived  from  a 
larger  population  and  more  extended  territory. — A 
funded  national  debt  is  defenffble  in  a variety  of  views. 
It  attracts  the  wealth  of  foreigners  to  the  ffate,  and 
allures  the  monied  men  of  every  nation  to  fettle  in  a 
country  where  they  deppfft  their  capital.  By  filling 
the  coffers  of  the  ftate,  munificent  rewards  are  held 
forth  to  ftimula'te  the  brave,  the  enterprifing,  and  in- 
genious, to  ferve  their  country  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  powers.  It  gives  an  appearance  of  wealth  and 
confequence  to  a nation  beyond  what  it  really  poflef- 
fes;  for,  whilft  the  expences  of  government  enrich 
individuals,  the  public  creditor  may  maintain  a ftyle 
of  living  even  beyond  what  the  adtual  pofleffion  of 
his  capital  would  enable  him  to  dr;;  for  the  rate  of 
intereff  would  greatly  fink  if  no  loans  were  made  to 
the  ffate.  A national  debt  tends  to  multiply,  to  a 
prodigious  degree,  that  clafs  of  citizens,  who,  though 
below  fplendor,  are  railed  above  want.  1 rue  indeed, 
mankind,  when  not  employed  in  active  purfuits,  fre- 
quently fink  into  frivolous  and  ufeiefs  habits,  which 
render  them  no  otherwife  diffinguifhable  as  members 
of  the  community,  than  as  conlumers  of  the  produce 
of  the  foil ; but  it  is  from  their  conlumption  that  the 


ftate  accounts  even  thefe  ufeful  fubjedts;  and  among 
this  rank  in  iociety  the  human  mind  frequently  re- 
ceives its  belt  cultivation : thofe  men,  who  are  neither 
engaged  in  manufactures,  commerce,  nor  tillage,  are 
left  at  full  leifure  to  cultivate  the  arts  which  delight, 
adorn,  and  invigorate  life.  A national  debt  likewife 
binds  the  wealthy  part  of  the  community  to  the  reign- 
ing  government,  and  gives  it  liability  and  firmnefs. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evil  tendency  of  fuch  means 
being  refor.ed  to  for  fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
ffate,  is  no  lefs  confpicuuus  and  influential.  The 
immenfe  wealth  which  is  tendered  to  a m nifter,  at 
the  head  of  a government  in  which  an  unbounded 
confidence  is  placed,  prompts  to  profufion,  and  a 
wafteful  diffribution  of  the  public  money.  It  tends 
no  lefs  to  involve  a nation  in  foreign  wars  on  flight 
and  unwarran. able  grounds;  by  which  the  borrowed 
capital  is  lavifhed  away  in  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes, 
to  fupport  foreign  mercenaries,  or  to  maintain  diftant 
and  exhaufting  expectation1:.  It  opprefles  the  inferior 
orders  of  men  in  the  nation  with  burdenfome  taxes, 
to  difeharge  .he  accumulating  intereff  : in  thi ->  latter 
view',  the  fcience  of  finance  is  a refinement  on  poli- 
tical evil,  and  in  its  nature  worfe,  although  in  its  ap- 
pearance better,  than  the  arbitrary  exaCtions  of  a 
tyrant.  Farther,  whenever  the  neceflities  of  a ffate 
call  for  larger  fupplies  than  the  fiirplus  of  unemployed 
wealth  in  the  nation  can  furnifh,  then  manufactures 
and  commerce  are  eflentially  injured,  and  the  very 
being  of  a commercial  people  is  endangered,  in  which 
embarraffment  the  landed  intereff  muff  participate. 
Another  confequence  is,  that  it  deftroys  the  morals  of 
a people,  by  furnifhing  the  means  w'hich  enable  the 
crafty  to  dupe  the  honeft  and  unfufpecting,  and  hold- 
ing out  to  mankind  the  profpeCt  of  acquiring  wealth 
by  a fhorter  road  than  induitry  and  the  exercife  of  ta- 
lents provide;  but  this  lait  confideration  the  ftatefman 
is  leaft  of  all  difpofed  to  attend  to,  and  it  is  feen  and 
felt  without  being  regarded. 

The  debt  contracted  in  the  reign  of  king  William 
was  perhaps  unavoidable;  that  in  the  reign  of  qu.en 
Anne  was  prodigally  fwelled  ; the  management  of  the 
funded  debt  during  Walpole’s  pacific  adminiftration 
caufed  that  to  become  a difeafe  which  w'as  before  only 
a fymptom  ; the  vaft  augmentation  which  it  received 
afterward,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  was  much  be- 
yond what  a well-regulated  ftate  of  finance  would 
have  required;  but  it  procured  to  the  country  fuch 
pow'er  and  dignity  as  fpread  a radiance  over  the  dying 
head  of  that  mild  monarch.  More  recent  times  have 
fubjeCted  the  kingdom  to  a larger  fhare  of  incumbrance 
without  the  beneficial  concomnants  of  former  periods. 
Upon  the  whole,  a politician,  freed  from  the  influence 
of  party-fpirit,  and  taking  a comprehenfive  view  of 
the  fubjedt,  w'ill  be  ready  to  pronounce,  that  every 
national  evil  felt  or  fea  ed,  may  be  charged  on  a 
Walpole,  a Holies,  and  a North. 

In  fine,  public  credit,  when  ufed  for  beneficial  pur- 
pofes,  in  adifereet  manner,  is  like  the  Nemteao  lion’s 
fkin,  which  fupplied  Hercules  with  his  fhield  or  co- 
veting* 
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vering,  and  defended  him  through  all  his  labours ; but 
when  abufed  and  mifapplied,  it  is  like  the  poifoned 
garment  that  polluted  the  hero’s  vitals,  and  precipi- 
tated his  death. 

The  following  view  of  the  progreffive  increafe  of 
the  National  Debt  fince  the  Revolution,  will  lhew 
the  lavifh  profufton  of  public  money,  which  has  over- 


whelmed the  country  with  taxes,  and  mult  tend  greatly 
to  reduce  its  future  confequence. 

Amount  of  the  National  Debt,  at  the  Re- 

volution,  - --  --  --  - 1,054,925 

- - at  the  demife  of  king  William  III.  14,000,000 

- - at  the  demife  of  queen  Anne  - - 50,000,000 

- - at  the  end  of  the  year  1731  - - 48,985,438 


In  the  year  1717  the  intereft  paid  on  the  public  debts 
was  reduced  from  £. 6 to  £.5  per  cent.  In  the  year 
1 727,  it  was  again  reduced  to  ^.4  per  cent,  which 
increafed  the  amount  of  the  finking  fund  to  a million 
per  annum.  In  the  year  1750,  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pelham,  it  was  again  reduced  to  three 
and  an  half  per  cent,  for  feven  years,  and  then  to  three 
per  cent. ; which  reduction  that  minifter  was  enabled 
to  effect,  in  confequence  of  the  high  price  to  which 
the  public  funds  had  arifen. 


The  progrefs  of  the  National  Debt,  from  the  year 
1739  to  1783,  is  thus  flated  by  Dr.  Price. 


Amount  of  the  NATIONAL 
DEBT  before  the  war  which 
began  in  1 740  - - - - - 

Amount  in  1749,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war  - ------ 

31,784,256  Principal  ? Increafedby 
861,747  Intereft  J the  war. 

r Diminilhed 


3,089,641  Principal!  bythePeace 
1 1 1,590  Intereft  } from  1748 
Lto  1755 


Amount  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  1755 

Amount  at  ths  end  of  the  war  in 
1763 

Increafed 
war 
1 7 55 


* / - j 

71,506,580  Principal y b*"^' 
2,186,803  Intereft  | J- 


Amount  at  midfummer  1775  - 

Another  calculation  makes  the 
Debt  at  this  period  about 
fix  millions  lefs. 

f Diminifti- 
j ed  by  the 
10,639,793  Principal  J peaceini2 
400,000  Intereft  ] years, from 
J 1763  to 
l 1775- 

Amount  at  January  1783  - 


Principal. 

1 Intereft 
& annual 
charges. 

£■ 

£■ 

46,382,650 

1,903,961 

78,166,906 

2,765,608 

75,077,264 

2,654,018 

146,582,844 

4,840,822 

135,943,051 

4,440,822 

2i5>7i7>7°9  7>5*3>s52 


79.774.758  Principal  ' 
ii747»765  Intereft  & ^ 
Charges  j 


Increafed 
from  mid- 
fummer 
1775  to 
January 
1783. 


36,867,277 


1,464,000 


Unfunded  Debt  creat- 
ed in  that  time,  as  ftated 
by  Dr.  Price, 
t Intereft  and  Charges 
l thereon,  eftimated  at. 


The  money  actually  received  on  this  increafed  debt  of  very 
near  eighty  millions,  was  only  fifty  feven  millions  and  an 
half. 

Since  that  time  the  following  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  funded  debt. 

In  the  year  1783  ----£.  12,000,000 

1784  -----  6,000,000 

1785  -----  1,000,000 

1789  By  a Tontine  and  ftiort  annui- 
ties ...  - 1,437,000 


On  the  5th  of  January  1786,  the  NATIONAL  DEBT  was 
as  follows. 


National 

Debt. 

Intereft 

£■ 

£■ 

Bank  Stock  ------- 

1 1,642,406 

698,544 

Five  per  cent  Navy  Annuities  - 

17,869/993 

892,599 

Four  per  cent  Conlols  - 

32,750,100 

1,310,000 

Three  per  cent  Confols  - - - - 

107,401,696 

322,0  50 

Three  per  cent  reduced  - - - - 

37,340,073 

1,120,202 

Three  per  cent  1726  - 

I ,000,000 

30,000 

Long  Annuities  680,375/.  per  An- 

num,  calculated  at  21  years  pur- 

chafe  - --  --  --  - 

14,287,875 

680,378 

Short  Annuities  1777  - £.  25,000 
Ditto -- 1778  and  1779  - 412,500 


437i5O0> 

calculated  at  14  years  purchafe  - 
South  Sea  Stock  ------ 

Three  per  cent  Old  South  Sea  An- 
nuities -------- 

Three  per  cent  New  South  Sea  An- 
nuities -------- 

Three  per  cent  1751 

India  Stock  ------- 

Three  per  cent  India  Annuities 
£.54,900  Exchequer  Annuities., 
of  which  5 years  were  unexpir- 
ed in  January  1786 
£.76,302  Exchequer  Annuities, 

19  years  unexpired  in  January  V 
1786  - ------ ' 

Annuities  for  lives,  with  benefit 
of  furvivorfhip,  granted  5th 
George  III.  Eftimated  value 
in  Janury  1786  - - - -J 


Total 


£■ 


6.125.000 
3,662,784 

11. 937.47° 

8,494,830 

1,919,500 

3.200.000 

3.300.000 


1,000,000 


261,631,821 


437.5°° 

1 28,197 
357.224 

254,844 
57, 588 
256,000 
90,000 


136,992 


9,673,015 


Note.  The  capitals  of  the  Bank  and  Ectfl  India  compa- 
nies, called  Bank  ftock  and  India  (lock,  do  not  properly  con- 
ftitute  a part  of  the  Public  funded  Debts,  they  being  fubfcribed 
D 2 by 
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by  the  proprietors  on  the  fecurity  of.  the  trade  carried  on  by 
each  chartered  company;  and  the'  parliament  has  only  per- 
mitted fo  much  money  to  be  borrowed,  not  become  fecurity 
either  for  its  redemption,  or  the  payment  of  the  Intereft.  Of 
the  proper  National  Debt,  more  thah  twenty-one  millions  will 
terminate  without  being,  redeemed,  tome  by  deaths,  but  the 
greateft  part  at  certain  llipulated  periods  of  time. 

In  the  year  1786,  the  houfe  of  commons  chofe  a 
feledt  committee,  to  take  into  confideration  certain 
papers  and  account?  relative  to  the  public  income  and 
expenditure,  which  had  been  prefented  in  that  feffion, 
and  to  examine,  and  repot t to  the  houfe,  what  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  future  annual  Hate  ol  the 
national  income  and  expenditure.  It  appeared,  on 
their  report,  which  was  very  cautioully  and  guardedly 
made,  that  the  total  income,  from  the  5th  of  January 
1785,  to  the  5th  of  "January  1786,  wasi£.l  5,397,472  ; 
that  the  intereil  and  charges  of  the  public  debts  were 
^.9,275,769  ; and  that  the  whole  annual  expenditure 
including  the  above  intereft  and  charges,  and  the  civil 
liff,  with  every  contingent  charge,  amounted  to 
^.14,478,181  ; which  left  a furplus  of  more  than 
yine  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  confequence  of 
this  report,  Mr.  Pitt  propofed  to  the  houfe  the  raifing, 
by  certain  new  taxes,  a fum  equal  to  one  hundred 
thoufands  pounds  per  annum,  to  make  a million  of 
furplus  revenue,  which  fhould  be  vefted  in  commifli- 
oners  to  lie  named,  and  who  fhould  have  full  powers 
to  employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  flock  for  the  public, 
which  llock  fhould  Hand  in  their  names.  This  an- 
nual million  to  be  paid  by  equal  quarterly  payments  out 
of  the  exchequer,  before  any  other  money,  except  the 
intereft  of  the  national  debt  itfelf.  The  commiffioners 
appointed  to  difeharge  this  important  trull  are  the 
Speaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolis,  the  gover- 
nour  and  deputy  governour  of  the  Bank  of  England., 
and  the  accomptant-general  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
for  the  time  being. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  laid  before  the  hcule  of  commons 
the  flate  of  the  national  finances  for  the  year  1789, 
he  laid  that  from  the  yeai-  1786  to  that  time,  without 
having  had  recourfe  to  loans,  a fum  of  about  three 
millions  and  an  half  had  been  iiTued  for  the  redudtion 
of  the  national  debt,  with  which  money  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  flock  had  been  purchafed,  nltho5 
the  unforefeen  expences  which  had  arifen  during  thofe 
three  years  had  exceeded,  by  a million  and  a half, 
what  had  been  fixed  as  the  peace  eflabl  fhment.  But 
notwithftanding  thefe  fadls  are  indubitable,  yet  it  has 
been  ftrongly  contended  that  no  adlual  reduction  has 
been  made  in  the  general  debts  of  the  nation,  4s  thofe 
which  are  un  unded  are  faidat  prefent  to  exceed  their 
amount  in  1786,  at  leaft  in  an  equal  degree  to 
the  reduction  which  has  been  made  in  the  funded 
debts. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a defeription  of  the 
counties  of  England , beginning  at  the  fouth  eaft. 


SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  County  of  Kent. 

AS  this  part  of  the  ifland  lies  neareft  the  con- 
tinent, it  was  fit  ft  invaded  by  the  Romans  from  thence, 
when  it  was  called  by  Caefar,  Cantium , which  it  is 
thought  they  derived  from  the  Britijh  word  Caine, 
a green  leaf,  to  exprefs  the  verdure  of  the  woods, 
or  to  fhew  the  fituation  of  the  country,  which  pro- 
jedls  into  a point  eallward.  The  county  of  Kent 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  th  _ river  Thames,  which 
divides  it  from  Efj'ex  and  a frnall  part  of  Muldlefex  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  there  called  the  Dozvns ; on 
the  fouth-eaft  by  the  Englijh  Channel ; on  the  fouth  by 
Suffex , and  on  the  weft  by  Surry.  Its  extent,  from 
the  ulmoft  point  in  the  eaft  to  its  wellern  ext  emity, 
is  fixty  miles,  its  breadth  from  Rye,  in  Suffex , to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  is  thirty-fix,  and  it  is  a hun- 
dred and  fixty-fix  miles  in  circumference. 

In  this  large  fpace  there  is  a confid.rable  diverfity 
of  foilc,  and  face  of  country.  The  banks  of  the 
Thames , are  low  and  marfhy,  but  backed  by  a range 
of  chalky  eminences,  fometimes  rifing  to  a moderate 
height.  This  kind  of  hard  chalky  foil,  inclining  to 
barrennefs,  extends  to  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  thence  round  to  Dover  and  Folkjlone , 
exhibiting  its  nature  in  the  lofty  white  cliffs,  which 
there  bound  the  ifland,  and  produce  that  flriking  ap- 
pearance from  fea,  which  gave  it  the  ancient  name 
of  “ Albion."  Dr.  Aikin’s  England  delineated,  p. 
258. 

The  air  of  the  lower  part  of  this  county  is  unheal- 
thy; but  the  higher  part  enjoys  a very  healthful  air, 
with  a foil  not  fo  rich  as  the  lower.  As  the  county 
lies  much  upon  the  fea,  the  air,  though  generally 
thick  and  foggy,  is  warm,  and  often  purified  by  fouth 
and  fouth-weil  winds.  The  whole  fli ore,  from  IVool- 
ivich  to  Gravefend,  is  low,  and  fpread  with  marfhes  and 
unhealthy  grounds,  except  feme  places  w'here  the 
chalk-hills  almoft  join  the  -river. 

The  county  in  general  abounds  with  plantations  of 
hopc,  fields  of  corn,  paftures,  fine  orchards  of  cher- 
ries and  pippins;  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  chefnut; 
and  in  feveral  places  are  woods  of  birch.  Here  are 
mines  of  iron,  pits  of  marl  and  chalk,  and  the  cattle 
here  are  larger  than  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Here  are  feveral  parks  of  fallow  deer,  and  warrens  of 
grey  rabbits.  The  chief  commodities  are  corn,  f uit, 
particularly  pippins  and  cherries,  woad  and  madder  for 
dying,  hops,  fl  x,  faintfoin,  famphire,  cattle,  fowl, 
and  fifh,  efpecially  trout,  for  which  the  town  of  Ford- 
wich  on  the  river  Aledway  is  famous. 

The  fouthern  part  of  Kent,  called  “the  JVeald ,” 
is  a flit  woody  tradl,  of  a clayey  foil;  fruitful,  but 
unwholefome,  on  account  of  its  moifture.  It  termi- 
nates in  the  great  marfh  of  Romney.  It  is  in  this 
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part  particularly  that  the  opulence  of  the  farmers  has 
given  the  proverbial  appellation  of  “ the  wealthy  Keni- 
ijh  yeomen.”  The  midland  and  weflern  diftriCts  are 
a happy  mixture  of  hill  and  vale,  arable  and  pas- 
ture, equal  in  pleafantnefs  and  variety  of  produ&s  to 
any  part  of  England.  Aikin,  259. 

The  chief  river  of  Kent  is  the  Medway,  which 
rifesin  the  weald  of  Suffix , and  enters  Kent  near  Pen - 
JburJl , running  chiefly  to  the  north-eaft  by  Tunbridge , 
Maidjlone , and  Rochejler , below  which,  being  of 
proper  breadth  and  depth,  it  forms  the  noble  dock  of 
Chatham , where  it  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  men  of 
war,  and  then  falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  In 
this  county  are  alfo  the  famous  medicinal  fprings  of 
Tunbridge. 

The  inhabitants  juftly  value  themfelves  on  their 
courage  and  refolution  in  defending  their  liberties  a- 
gairrft  the  feveral  invaders  of  Britain.  Tradition  re- 
lates, that  the  Kentijh  men,  each  carrying  a bough 
of  a tree,  in  order  to  conceal  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
number,  met  William  the  Conqueror,  at  Sivanefcombc , 
near  Gravejend , and  there  offered  him  battle,  unlefs 
he  would  confent  to  confirm  their  rights  and  p ivileges, 
but  on  that  condition  they  profferred  him  fubtotffion; 
which  terms  he  accepted.  The  principal  of  thefe 
rights  and  privileges  are,  that  of  gavelkind,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  Britijh  origin,  and  confifts  in  the 
following  particulars:  J.  The  heirs-male  fhare  all 
the  lands  equally.  2.  The  heir  at  fift  *en  is  at  full  age 
to  fell  or  alienate.  3.  When  a man  is  convicted  of 
treafon,  his  fon  cannot  on  that  account  be  deprived 
of  his  birth-right.  And  4.  The  lands  of  a brother, 
if  he  has  no  iflue,  fhall  be  fnared  by  all  the  furviving 
brethien. 

This  county  contains  a hundred  and  fixty-three  vi- 
carages, four  hundred  and  eight  parifhes,  and  eleven 
hundred  and  feventy  villages,  two  cities,  and  twenty- 
nine  market  towns.  It  is  divided  into  five  lathes, 
under  each  of  which  are  feveral  hundreds,  in  which 
are  faid  to  be  about  forty  thoufand  houfes,  and  two 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  fends  eighteen  mem- 
bers to  parliament ; two  knights  for  the  {hire,  and  two 
for  each  of  the  following  cities  and  boroughc.  Canter- 
bur),  Rochejler , Maidjlone , gjueenborough , Dover , 
Romney , Hythe,  and  Sandwich.  The  principal  places 
in  this  county  are  the  following. 

Canterbury,  the  Metropolitan  fee  of  all  Eng- 
land, fituated  fifty-fix  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Lon- 
don, and  fifteen  to  the  north-weft  by  weft  of  Dover. 
It  was  probably  a place  of  fome  note  at  the  landing  of 
Julius  Caefar,  as  there  are  ft  ill  feveral  remains  of 
antiquity  of  about  that  time.  After  the  Romans  left 
Britain , Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons , refided  here 
till  he  furrendered  it  up  to  the  Saxons , who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  in  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  In  this  condition  it  was  when  St.  Auguf- 
tine,  a monk,  being  fent  from  Rome,  firft  preached 
the  Chriftian  faith  to  the  Engli/h,  about  the  end  of 
the  6th  centu  y.  It  was  then  made  an  archiepifcopal 
fee,  and  flourifhed  greatly,  from  its  being  the  fource 


from  whence  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
were  fpread  to  the  reft  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 

This  city  is  a county  of  itfelf,  and  the  corporation 
confifts  of  a mayor,  a recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  a 
fheriff,  twenty-four  common-council-men,  a mace- 
bearer,  a fword-bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace. 
A court  is  held  every  Monday  in  the  guild-hall  for  ci- 
vil and  criminal  catifes,  and  every  other  Tuefday  for 
the  government  of  this  city. 

The  cathedral  has  been  twice  burnt  down  ; the 
prefent  ftruCture,  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  and  finifhed  in  that  of  Henry  V.  is  a 
noble  Gothic  pile,  five  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  feVenty-four  in  breadth,  and  eighty  in  height, 
from  the  nave  to  the  roof:  its  middle  tower,  which 
may  be  fee.n  at  a great  diftance,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  height.  In  this  church  are  interred 
the  bodies  of  feven  kings  and  feven  arclibiftiops  oF 
Canterbury,  including  Auguftine,  whom  theft  prelates 
immediately  lucceeded,  and  who  lie  buried  in  one 
vault.  The  wealth  offered  by  votaries  and  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  for  feveral  ages  to  Becket’s  (brine  was 
fo  great,  that,  according  to  Lrafimu',  his  chapel  (hone 
with  the  richeft  jewels,  and  gold  was  one  of  the 
meaneft  things  that  adorned  his  fhrinc.  King  Henry 
VIII.  fejzed  all  this  wealth,  with  the  lands  and  reve- 
nues both  of  the  monaftery  and  church,  except  thofe 
he  annexed  for  the  maintenance  of  a dean,  an  arch- 
deacon, twelve  prebendarjes,  and  fix  preachers,  whom 
he  placed  in  it  on  his  turning  out  Li  e monks. 

Under  the  cathedral  is  a large  church  given  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Walloons,  who  fled  hither  from 
tne  Netherlands  on  the  perfecution  railed  againft  them 
by  the  duke  of  Alva , and  their  congregation  has  been 
fince  much  increafed  by  the  Proteftants,  who  fled  from 
France  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  on  the  revt  cation 
of  the  ediCF  of  Nantz,  and  brought  with  them  the 
filk  manufacture;  fo  that  it  is  computed  that  here  are 
no  lefs  than  two  or  three  thoufand  French  * r iteilants. 
The  houfes  of  the  prebendaries,  with  maiy  other 
good  buildings,  ftand  in  a very  fpacious  clofe,  where 
are  feveral  ruins  of  religious  houfts. 

This  city  has  undergone  many  changes,  both  by 
war  and  fire:  it  had  ftrong  walls,  built  chiefly  of  flint, 
with  many  towers,  a deep  ditch,  and  a great  rampart. 
The  caftle,  whofe  decayed  bulwarks  appear  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  city,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Saxons.  The  two  gates  of  St.  Auguftine’s 
monaftery  that  were  next  the  town  are  remaining,  and 
are  both  very  Lately.  The  fite  of  this  monaftery 
which  took  up  a great  compafs  of  ground,  is  encom- 
pafled  with  a very  high  wall. 

The  city  has  lix  wards,  denominated  from  its  fix 
gates,  and,  befides  the  cathedral,  has  fifteen  parifli- 
churches,  two  charity-fchools,  and  feven  hofpitals, 
with  a jail  for  criminals.  Here  is  alfo  a fumptuous 
conduii,  that  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants. 
"rhougn  this  city  appears  round  at  a diftance,  it  is  an 
exait  crofs,  and  confifts  of  four  ftreets,  which  centre 
at  St.  Andrew’s  church,  which  Hands  in  the  middle. 
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The  city  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  in- 
cluding the  gardens  and  cathedral.  Its  buildings  are 
not  very  grand;  but  there  is  a good  market-houfe, 
over  which  are  rooms  where  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
See.  tranfaEt  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  What 
has  added  moil  to  the  advantage  of  the  city  are  the 
hop-grounds  round  it,  which  cover  feveral  thoufand 
acres;  fo  that  till  it  was  equalled  by  Farnbam , it  was 
ofteemed  the  only  great  plantation  of  hops  in  the 
whole  ifland.  This  city  and  Sbreivfbury  are  the  two 
moft  noted  places  in  England  for  collars  of  brawn. 

Rochester,  an  ancient  city,  Hands  in  a valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Medway , which  wafhes  its  weft 
fide,  twenty-feven  miles  to  the  north-weft  by  weft  of 
Canterbury,  and  thirty  to  the  fouth-eaft  by  eaft  of 
London.  It  is  the  fee  of  the  nioft  ancient  bifhopric  of 
England , next  to  Canterbury  ; and  to  its  cathedral 
belong  a dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  The  city  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  a recorder,  and  eleven  aldermen, 
twelvecommon  council-men,  a town  cleric,  three  fer- 
jeants  at  mace,  and  a water-bailiff.  Here  is  a fine 
llone  bridge  over  the  Medway , which  has  ftrong  iron- 
work on  the  copings;  it  was  built  by  Sir  John  Cob- 
ham  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who  employed  the  rich 
fpoils  they  had  acquired  by  their  valour  in  France  in 
this  noble  work.  It  has  only  three  parifh-churches, 
befides  the  cathedral ; the  town-houfe  and  charity- 
fchool  are  two  of  the  btft  buildings:  in  the  town  is 
alfo  a mathematical  fchool,  founded  by  Sir  Jofeph 
Williamfon,  and  an  alms-houfe,  founded  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Watts,  for  the  relief  of  fix  poor  travellers,  who 
are  fupplied  with  a fupper,  a bed,  and  breakfaft,  with 
four-pence  to  carry  them  forward  on  their  journey ; 
but  from  a peculiarity  in  the  donor,  lawyers  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  relief.  The  ancient  military-way, 
called  the  Watling-ftreet,  runs  dirc&ly  through  this 
town  to  Dover. 

In  feveral  of  the  creeks  and  branches  of  the  Med- 
way, within  the  jurifdiction  of  this  city,  there  is  an 
oyfter-fifhery,  which  is  free  to  every  one  who  has 
ferved  feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  any  fifherman,  or 
dredger,  that  is  free  of  that  fifhery,  at  which  courts 
they  app  ant  when  oyfters  fhall  and  fhall  not  be  dredg- 
ed and  taken,  which  they  term  opening  and  fhutting 
the  grounds.  Perfons  who  dredge  for  oyfters  without 
being  free  of  the  fifhery  are  called  cablehangers,  and 
are  tried  and  punifhed  by  that  court. 

Chatham  may  be  confidered  as  a fuburb  to  Ro- 
thejlcr , and  one  of  the  greateft  naval  arfenals  in  the 
kingdom.  The  dock  was  begun  by  queen  Elizabeth , 
and  improved  by  her  fucceffors,  who  have  added  new 
docks,  maft-houfes,  boat-houfes,  and  feveral  ftore- 
houfes,  one  of  which  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in 
length,  boat-yard%  anchor-yards,  forges,  foundries, 
canals,  and  ditches  for  preferving  the  malls  and  yards 
in  the  water;  fo  that  there  is  not  a more  complete 
arfenai : and  the  ware-houfes  and  ftore-houfes  are  form- 
ed into  ftreets  of  great  length.  Here  are  two  com- 
miffioners,  with  other  officers,  to  take  care  of  the 
navv,  the  ftore-houfes,  rope-yards,  Sic.  and  ail  the 


places  fet  apart  for  the  works  belonging  to  the  {hip- 
ping relemble  a well  ordered  city  ; fo  that  with  all  the 
appearance  of  hurry  there  is  not  the  leaft  confufion. 
The  private  buildings,  as,  the  houfes  of  the  fea-offi- 
cers,  directors,  infpedtors,  and  workmen  of  the  royal 
navy,  are  well  built,  and  fome  of  them  very  {lately. 
1 his  place  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  heir  male  of 
that  great  mini  Her  Mr.  Pitt.  The  cheft  of  Chatham 
is  fupplied  by  a portion  of  each  man’s  pay  in  the  navy, 
which  lurnifhes  a fund,  out  of  which  fuch  difabled 
feamen  as  receive  no  benefit  from  Greenwich  hofpital 
have  a fmall  annual  annuity.  An  hofpital  has  been 
alfo  erefited  here  for  the  relief  of  ten  or  more  aged  and 
maimed  mariners  or  fhipwrights. 

The  entrance  into  the  river  Medway  is  defended 
by  Sbeernefs , and  other  forts,  on  the  northern  point 
of  the  ifiand  of  Shepey.  In  the  year  1757,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland , feveral  additional 
fortifications  were  begun  at  Chatham ; fo  that  now 
the  {hips  are  in  no  danger  of  an  infult  either  by  land 
or  water.  This  town  has  a church,  a chapel  of  eafe, 
and  a fhip  ufed  as  a church  for  the  failors.  The  hou- 
fes, which  are  moftly  low,  amount  to  only  about  five 
hundred.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  paved,  and  it 
contains  about  three  thoufand  inhabitants. 

Until  of  late  Sbeernefs  was  very  ill  fupplied  with 
water,  mod  of  the  fprings  on  the  ifle  of  Shepey  being 
brakifh,  but  now  a very  fine  fpring  has  been  difcover- 
ed  of  excellent  foft  and  well-tailed  water,  fufficient 
for  the  fupply  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Maidstone  received  its  name  from  the  river  Med- 
way , which  is  navigable  hither  by  large  barges  and 
hoys  of  about  fifty  or  fixty  tons  burthen,  and  is  a large, 
populous,  and  neat  town,  twenty-four  miles  to  the 
well  of  Canterbury , and  thirty  fix  fouth-eaft  by  eaft 
of  London.  From  its  fituation  in  the  centre  of  Kent , 
it  is  very  proper  for  the  county  bufinefs  which  is  all 
tranfa&ed  here.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  is  governed  by  a mayo',  twelve  aifillants  called 
jurats,  and  twenty-four  commoners.  Its  chief  trade 
is  in  linen-thread,  and  in  hops,  of  which  there  are 
large  plantations  about  the  town,  as  well  as  orchards 
of  cherries.  It  gives  the  title  of  vifcount  to  the  earl 
of  IVinchelfea  and  Nottingham , who  is  lord  of  the 
manor.  It  has  a fine  ftone-bridge,  and  four  charity- 
fchools.  The  adjacent  country  produces  fuch  abund- 
ance of  provifions,  that  London  is  fupplied  from  hence 
with  more  commodities  than  from  any  fingle  market- 
town  in  England , particularly  with  large  Kentifh  bul- 
locks, wheat,  great  quantities  of  hops,  apples,  and 
cherries,  timber,  a fort  of  paving-ftone  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  fquare,  and  the  fine  white  fand  for  glafs- 
houfes  and  ftationers. 

Near  this  city  are  the  two  greateft  manufactures  for 
writing-paper  in  the  kingdom,  the  one  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Whatman,  the  other  by  Mr.  Taylor;  w'here 
are  likewife  made  conliderable  quantities  of  the  bell 
kinds  of  paper  ufed  for  copperplate-prints  and  maps. 

Tunbridge  received  its  name  from  the  ftone 
bridges  over  five  branches  of  the  Medufay , of  which 
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the  Tun  is  one,  and  is  feated  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  by 
fouth  of  London.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  its 
chalybeate  fprings,  which  are  four  or  five  miles  fouth 
of  the  town,  but  in  the  fame  parifh,  and  are  reforted 
to  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  June , July-,  and  Au- 
gujl.  They  are  fituated  for  the  mod  part  in  the  pa  ifh 
of  Tunbridge , between  two  hills,  named  Mount  Sinai 
and  Mount  Ephraim , both  covered  with  good  houfes, 
and  gardens  abounding  in  fruit.  Tunbridge  is  like- 
wife  famous  for  its  beautiful  turnery  ware. 

The  air  is  here  excellent,'  and  provifions  of  all  forts 
very  reafonable.  There  is  plenty  of  wild-fowl,  as 
pheafants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  fnipes,  quails,  and 
particularly  the  little  delicious  bird  called  the  wheat- 
ear;  and  here  is  excellent  filh  of  almoft  every  kind. 

Near  this  town  is  the  ancient  and  delightful  man- 
fion  called  Penshurst,  from  its  fituation  in  a woody 
country,  being  in  the  extremity  of  the  weald  of  Kent , 
its  founder  probably  bearing  the  name  of  Pen.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  granted  by  that  king  to  Sir  William  Sidney,  who 
was  lord  chamberlain  of  his  houfhold.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  probably  of  the 
patriot  Algernon,  and  Lady  Dorothy,  afterward  coun- 
tels  of  Sunderland , whom  W aller  has  immortalized 
under  the  name  of  Sacharifia.  This  feat  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  the  mufe  of  Ben  Jonfon,  Waller,  and 
the  more  modern,  but  truly  elegant  Mr.  Coventry. 
An  oak  which  was  planted  in  the  park,  on  the  day 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born,  (29th  November,  1554) 
was  reported  to  have  been  cut  down  in  the  year  1768, 
by  Algernon  Sidney,  efq;  then  polfeflor  of  the  eftate, 
and  who  died  in  that  year. 

About  eig  it  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Perjhurjl , in 
the  parilh  of  Sevenoaks , is  Knoll,  the  magnificent 
feat  of  the  duke  of  Dorjet.  It  formerly  belonging  to 
archbilhop  Cranmer,  who  refided  there,  but  he  ex- 
changed it  with  the  crown  for  other  lands.  In  the 
year  1566,  queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  lord  Buckhurft,  afterward  earl  of  Dorfet , in 
which  noble  family  it  itill  continues.  It  is  celebrated 
for  containing  fuch  a noble  collection  of  pictures,  as 
can  only  b - equalled  in  this  country  by  thofe  at  Bur- 
leigh and  Luton , or  the  royal  collections. 

Eight  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Sevenoaks  is  Wejler- 
ham , or  JVeJlram , a neat  market  town,  which  we  are 
led  to  mention  here,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  Bifhop  of  JTincheJler , 
and  general  Wolfe,  the  remains  of  the  latter  of  whom 
are  depofited  in  the  oariffi  church,  and  a monument 
ereCfed  with  the  following  infcription: 

James, 

Son  of  Colonel  Edw.  -d  Wolfe  and 
Henrietta  his  wife, 

Was  born  in  this  parilh,  January  2nd,  1727, 
And  died  in  America , Set>t.  13.fi,  1759, 
Conqueror  of  Quebec. 

Dover,  which  is  fitua-ed  fifteen  files  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Canterbury , and  feventy-one  from  Londtm, 


has  for  many  ages  been  the  ftation  of  the  French  and 
Flemijh  packets,  the  ftraits  which  divide  it  from  the 
continent  being  only  twenty-three  miles  broad.  It 
was  anciently  rendered  a place  of  great  importance  by 
a ftrong  caftle  built  on  the  high  cliff,  faid  to  be  begun 
by  Julius  Caefar,  and  completed  by  Arviragus,  a Bri- 
tijh  king,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  d he 
additions  made  to  this  fortrefs  were  fo  remarkable,  and 
its  fituation  fo  fecure  by  nature,  that  before  the  Con- 
queft  it  was  efteemed  the  bulwark  and  key  to  the 
whole  iiland.  When  this  place  was  at  the  height  of 
its  magnificence,  it  had  feven  churches,  which  are  now 
reduced  to  two,  and  twenty-one  wards,  each  of  which 
furnifhed  a {hip  of  war,  and  maintained  it  forty  days 
at  its  own  expence.  In  confideration  of  this  fervice, 
each  ward  had  a licenced  packet-boat  to  F ranee , and  the 
fare,  according  to  the  l ower  records,  was  fettled  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  for  a fingle  perfon  in  fummer 
fix-pence,  in  winter  one  {hilling  ; for  a horfe  in  fum- 
mer eight-pence,  and  in  winter  two  {hillings.  Dover 
is  likewife  famous  as  a cinque-port,  in  which  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  other  four,  and  their  dependencies,  is 
tranfabted : their  privileges  are  very  extenfive,  and 
were  granted  them  in  confideration  of  the  {hips  of  war 
they  were  obliged  to  furnifh. 

The  wardenfbip  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a poll  of 
confiderable  emolument,  has  been  enjoyed  by  lord 
North  ever  fince  the  year  1778.  Dover  now  gives 
the  title  of  baron  to  Sir  Jofeph  York,  K.  B.  third 
fon  of  the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke , who  was  a native 
of  the  place.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a chafin 
in  the  cliffs,  which  tower  to  a llupendous  height. 
The  other  cinque-ports  are  Ha/lings,  Hythe , Romney , 
and  Sandwich-,  to  which  have  fince  been  added,  as 
dependencies,  Rye , IVinchelfea , and  Seaford.  Among 
other  privileges  the  burgeffes  of  the  cinque-ports  are 
ftyled  barons ; they  carry  the  canopy  at  the  coronation, 
which  they  afterward  take  for  their  fee;  and  at  the 
feaft  have  a table  at  the  king’s  right  hand.  The  final! 
town  of  Sandwich  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble 
family  of  Montague. 

Dover  confifts  of  one  ffreet  a mile  long.  One  of 
the  other  ftreets  is  called  Snare-gate , from  the  dread- 
ful rocks  of  chalk  which  hang  over  it.  A well  in  the 
caftle  is  fixty  fathoms  deep,  and  is  round,  large  and 
lined  to  the  bottom  with  free-ftone.  The  remains  of 
the  royal  palace,  the  chapel,  ftables,  and  offices,  {hew 
the  whole  to  have  been  very  magnificent.  Here  is  a 
brafs  gun  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  faid  to  be  the 
longeft  in  the  world,  its  length  being  no  Iefs  than 
twenty-two  feet.  It  was  prefented  by  the  eftates  of 
Utrecht  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  called  her  pccket- 
piftol;  its  proper  charge  is  fifteen  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  the  people  here  fay  it  will  carry  a ball  feven 
miles. 

The  much-admired  defeription  which  Shakfpeare 
gives  of  this  cliff,  though  drawn  with  great  power  of 
imagination,  cannot  be  confidered  as  an  exact  repre- 
fentation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  greatly  furpafiing 
its  natural  appearance. 
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How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ’tis  to  call  one’s  eyes  fo  low  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Shew  fcarce  as  big  as  beetles.  Half  way  down 
H mgs  one  that  gathers  famphire,  dreadful  trade! 
The  fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Seems  leflen’d  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a buoy 
Aim  oft  too  fmall  for  fight.  The  murm’ring  furge 
Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  I’ll  look  no  more, 

Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  diforder  make  me 
Tumble  down  headlong. 

Folkstone,  eight  miles  S.  W.  o {Dover,  once  a 
flourifhing  town,  of  large  extent,  now  inhabited  by 
fiftier-men.  From  hence  to  the  extreme  fouthern 
point,  called  Dunge-nefs , is  Romney  Marjh , on  which 
vaft  labour  and  immenfe  fums  have  been  bellowed  in 
draining  and  embanking,  and  it  is  now  an  extenfive 
tract  of  rich  land,  in  which  innumerable  herds  of  cat- 
tle are  fattened. 

Deal,  called  Dola  by  Julius  Coefar,  who  landed 
here  in  his  fecond  defeent  upon  Britain , is  ahandfome 
large  town,  feated  near  the  fea,  and  a member  of  the 
cinque-port  of  Sandwich , from  which  it  is  feven  miles 
dittant,  and  feventy-ftve  to  the  eaft-by-fouth  of  Lon- 
don. Here  almott  all  fttips  bound  from  foreign  parts 
to  London , or  from  thence  to  foreign  parts,  by  way 
of  the  Channel , generally  flop.  The  town  carries  on 
fome  foreign  trade,  and  is  defended  by  two  cattles ; 
that  of  Sandown  on  the  north  is  compofed  of  four  lu- 
nettes of  very  thick  arched  work  of  ttone,  with  many 
port-holes  for  great  guns.  In  the  middle  is  a great 
round  tower,  with  a cittern  at  the  top,  and  under- 
neath it  an  arched  cavern  bomb-proof.  It  has  a church, 
a chapel,  and  about  a thoufand  houfes,  which  are 
mottly  low,  and  built  with  brick ; thefe  form  three 
long  but  narrow  ft  reels,  and  the  inhabitants  amount 
to  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred. 

Between  the  Forth  and  South-Forelands , a wide 
bay  is  formed,  which  is  called  u the  Downs”  where 
is  excellent  anchorage,  and  fheltcr  from  the  north  and 
weft  wind?,  which  caufe  fhips  to  ftop  here,  whether 
outward-bound,  through  the  Channel , or  returning 
from  thence  to  the  port  of  London.  Off  at  fea  are 
thofe  dangerous  banks  called  the  Goodwin  fands, 
faid  to  have  been,  in  former  times,  a large  trail  of 
land,  belonging  to  the  great  Goodwin,  or  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent , SttJJex,  and  Surrey , which  tract  was 
fwallowed  up  by  he  fea  in  the  nth  century. 

The  Ifle  of  Thanet  is  on  the  north  and  eaft 
bounded  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  a 
branch' of  the  Stour , which  in  many  parts  is  no  wider 
than  an  ordinary  ditch.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length  and 
‘four  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  chalk  about  a foot  and 
a half  below  the  furfac.e,  over  which  is  a rich  earth, 
Which  produces  abundant  crops  of  corn  and  grafs. 
Ttiis  fpqt  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sackville  Tiifton.  It  contains  feveral  villages,  with 
the  fea -port  towns  of  Margate  turd  Ramfgate , which 


are  greatly  reforted  to,  particularly  the  former,  .for 
the  purpofe  of  fea-bathing.  Large  fums  have  been 
voted  by  parliament,  for  the  conftruilion  of  a pier  at 
Ramfgate , for  the  purpofe  of  affording  a fecure  har- 
bour to  (hipping,  but  the  fand  has  been  found  to  ac- 
cumulate at  its  mouth,  by  the  tide,  fo  conftderably, 
as  to  render  the  defign  in  a great  meafure  abortive. 
On  the  north-eaft  of  this  ifland  is  the  promontory 
of  the  North  Foreland , which  by  a line  drawn 
north-weftward  to  the  Naefe  in  EJfexy  near  Harwich , 
makes  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames ; and  all  the 
towns  and  harbours  weftward,  whether  on  the  Ken- 
tijh  or  Ejjex  fhore,  are  called  members  of  the  port  of 
London . 

Clofe  to  the  North  Foreland , is  a delightful  feat 
built  by  the  firft  lord  Holland , and  called  ICingfgate , 
from  a gate  formed  for  a landing-place,  over  which  is 
the  following  infeription; 

OLIM  PORTA  FUI  PATRONI  BARTHOLOMAEI 
NUNC  REGIS  IUSSU  REGIA  PORTA  VOCOR. 

HIC,  EXSCENDERUNT  ca:  II.  R. 
et  ja:  dux  ebor.  30  jun:  1683. 


Arx  Ruochim 

(Secundum  Rev"1  admodum  ornatum 
Et  eruditum  virum  Cornelium  Willes) 
Tempore  Principis  Vortigern 
Annum  circiter  ccccxLinm 
TEdificata. 

A pillar  is  ereiled  near  the  houfe,  with  a Latin  in- 
feription,  to  commemorate  a battle  fought  near  that 
fpot,  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  an  army  of  Dan- 
ijh  invaders,  about  the  year  850,  the  event  of  which 
is  unknown. 

Gravesend,  a town  twenty-two  miles  to  the  eaft 
of  London , is  fnuated  on  the  Thames , oppofite  to  777- 
buty  fort , feven  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Hartford , and 
about  the  fame  diftance  from  Rochejler.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  the  French  and  Spaniards  failed  up 
the  Thames  to  this  town,  and  having  plundered  and 
burnt  it,  carried  away  molt  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
confideration  of  which  injury,  the  natives  of  Gravef- 
end  and  Milton  were  allowed  the  foie  privilege  of  car- 
rying pafiengers  by  water  from  hence  to  London , at 
two-pence  per  head,  or  four  fhiilings  the  whole  fare; 
but  the  fare  is  now  railed  to  nine-pence  per  head  in 
the  tilt-boat,  and  one  (hilling  in  the  wherry.  The 
former  mutt  not  take  in  above  forty  palfengers,  and 
the  latter  more  than  ten.  The  waterman’s  company 
of  London  are  obliged  to  provide  officers  at'  Billing/ - 
gate  and  Gravejend , who  at  every  time  of  high  water, 
by  night  and  day,  are,  at  their  refpeilive  places,  to 
ring  publicly  a bell  let  up  for  that  purpofe,  during  fif- 
teen minutes,  to  give  notice  to  the  tilt-boats  and  wher- 
ries to  put  off.  King  Henry  VIII.  raifed  a platform 
here  and  at  Milton ; and  thefe  towns  were  incorpo- 
rated by  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  name  of  the  portreve, 
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the  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of  Gravefend  and  Milton ; 
but  the  name  of  portreve  has  been  changed  to  that  of 
mayor.  The  whole  town  being  burnt  down  in  17 27* 
the  parliament  granted  five  thoufand  pounds  for  re- 
building its  church.  This  parilh,  with  that  of  Mil- 
ton, contains  above  feven  hund  ed  houfes,  which  are 
mo  Illy  frnall,  and  built  with  brick  ; the  ftreets  are 
alfo  narrow,  but  paved  with  flints,  and  it  has  a great 
number  of  houfes  of  entertainment.  Here  is  a hand- 
fome  charitable  foundation,  Mr.  Henry  Pinnock  hav- 
ing, in  1624,  given  twenty-one  dwelling-houfes, 
and  a houfe  for  a mailer- weaver  to  employ  the  poor, 
and  a good  eftate  is  alfo  fettled  for  the  repairs. 

Gr  at  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  lands 
near  this  towm,  by  turning  them  into  kitchen- gardens, 
with  the  produce  of  which  Gravefend  not  only  dap- 
plies  the  neighbouring  places  for  feveral  miles  round, 
but  alfo  fends  great  quantities  to  the  London  markets, 
particularly  of  afparagus.  As  all  outward-bound  fnips 
are  obliged  to  anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been 
villted  by  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  and  as  they  ge- 
nerally ilay  here  to  take  in  proviflons,  the  town  is  full 
of  learnen,  and  in  a conftant  hurry. 

Woolwich,  a town  fituated  on  the  Thames , nine 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  London , is  famous  for  its  fine 
docks  and  yards,  where  men  of  war  are  built,  and  the 
largefl  have  fufficient  depth  of  water  at  ail  times  to 
ride  in  fafety,  as  alfo  for  its  vafl  magazines  of  great 
guns,  mortars,  bombs,  cannon-balls,  powder,  and 
other  warlike  llores.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  the  warren,  wh  re  between  feven  and  eight  thoufand 
pieces  of  ordnance  have  been  laid  up  at  one  time 
for  fhips  and  batteries;  befide  innumerable  mortars 
and  bomb-fhells.  Here  is  alfo  the  houfe  where  the 
fire-men  and  engineers  prepare  their  fire-works,  charge 
bombs,  carcafles,  and  grenades  for  the  public  fervice. 
The  town  has  been  of  late  years  much  beautified  and 
enlarged  with  fine  docks,  rope-yards,  and  fpacious 
magazines.  It  has  a royal  military  academy  where 
the  mathematics  are  taught,  and  young  officers,  call- 
ed cadets,  are  inftrudled  in  the  arts  of  gunnery  and 
fortification.  The  pariih  church  has  been  rebuilt  in 
a handfome  manner,  as  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches 
eredfed  in  purfuance  of  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne 
for  that  purpofe. 

For  fome  years  pafl  a number  of  convicted  felons, 
Tometimes  amounting  to  four  hundred,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  heaving  ballaft  from  the  bed  of  the  river  off 
Woolwich , with  which  the  marfhes  at  and  about  the 
warren  have  been  very  advantageoufly  filled  up ; at 
prefent  they  are  employed  in  digging  a maft-pond, 
which  employment  converts  them,  in  fome  degree, 
from  peits  to  fociety,  into  ufeful  fervants  to  it. 

Greenwich,  a very  plenfant  town,  is  fituated  on 
the  Thames , five  miles  from  London , and  has  been  the 
birth-place  of  feveral  of  our  monarchs,  particularly 
queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  here  king  Ed- 
ward VL  died.  Their  palace  w s firft  eredted  by 
Humphry  duke  of  Gloucefler , who  named  it  Placen- 
tia: this  palace  was  enlarged  by  Henry  VII,  and  com- 
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pleted  bv  Henry  VIII.  but  was  afterward  pulled  down 
by  Charles  II.  who  began  another,  a moil  magnificent 
edifice,  and  lived  to  fee  its  firft  wing  finifhed.  This 
palace  now  makes  a part  of  the  hofpitai.  The  fame 
prince  alfo  enlarged  the  pa'k,  walled  it  round,  planted 
it,  and  caufeda  royal  obfervatory  to  be  eredled  on  the 
top  of  a fteep  hill.  This  ftrudlure  was  eredled  for  the 
ule  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flamflead,  and  flill  bears 
the  name  of  Flamflead  houfe.  It  is  the  refidence  of 
the  aftronomer  royal,  which  pofl  has  long  been  held 
by  the  able  Dr.  Neville  Mafkelyne,  and  from  hence 
the  longitude  has  of  late  years  been  reckoned  by  Bri - 
tifh  navigators  and  geographers.  King  Charles  alfo 
furnifhed  it  with  mathematical  Inftruments  for  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations,  and  a deep  dry  well  for  obferving 
the  flars  in  the  day-time.  T hat  which  is  at  prefent 
called  the  palace,  is  an  edifice  of  no  great  extent,  and 
is  now  converted  into  apartments  for  the  governor  of 
the  royal  hofpitai,  and  the  ranger  of  the  park.  The 
park  is  well  flocked  with  deer,  and  affords  a noble 
view  of  the  fine  hofpitai,  the  river  Thames , and  the 
city  of  London, 

Greenwich  is  faid  to  contain  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  houfes  ; and  its  parifh  church,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  the  commiffioners  for  eredling  the  fifty 
new  churches,  is  a very  handfome  ftrudlure  dedicated 
to  St.  Alphage:  at  the  end  of  the  town  is  a college 
fronting  the  Thames , for  the  maintenance  of  twenty 
decayed  houfe-keepers,  twelve  out  of  Greenwich , and 
eight  w’ho  are  to  be  alternately  chofen  from  Snettifham 
and  Cajlle-Rifmg  in  Norfolk.  It  is  called  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  college,  though  founded  and  endowed  by 
Henry  earl  of  Northampton , the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Mer- 
cer’scompany.  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpitai  called  queen  Eli- 
zabeth’s college,,  which  was  built  and  founded  by  Mr. 
Lambard  : and  in  this  parifh  are  two  charity-fchocls, 
one  founded  by  Sir  William  Boreman,  knt.  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  John  Roan. 

The  firft  wung  of  the  noble  and  fuperb  edifice  call- 
ed Greenwich  hofpitai  was,  as  hath  been  obferved, 
eredled  by  King  Cha:  les  II.  for  a palace,  and  indeed 
the  whole  can  fearcely  be  taker. for  any  thing  lefs  than 
the  palace  of  a great  monarch  ; hence  it  has.  been  re- 
marked by  a very  original  write  •,  who  has  gained  lefs 
celebrity  than  his  few  excellent  productions  merit, 
(Mr.  Bratnfton.) 

To  lofty  Chefea , or  to  Greenwich,  dome, 
Soldiers  and  faiiors  all  are  welcom'd  home. 

Her  poor  to  palaces  Britannia  R ings, 

St.  James’s  hofpitai  may  ferve  for  kings. 

King  William  III.  from  a defire  to  promote  the 
trade,  navigation,  and  naval  ftrength  of  the  kingdom, 
gave  this  noble  ftru&ure,  and  feveral  others,  with  a 
confiderable  fpot  of  ground,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  Eng- 
lifh  ieamen  and  their  children,  who  by  age,  wounds, 
or  other  accidents,  fhouldbe  difabled  from  farther  fer- 
vice at  fea,  and  for  the  widows  and  children  of  fuch 
as  were  flain  in  fighting  at  fea  againfr  the  enemies  of 
E their 
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their  country.  The  fume  prince  alfo  appointecL.com- 
raiffioners  for  carrying  on  his  noble  views,  and  defired 
the  affiftance  of  his  good  fubje&s  to  enable  him  to 
complete  them.  In  conformity  to  this  requell,  many 
benefactions  were  made  to  this  noble  charity,  which, 
according  to  the  tables  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hall,  amount  to  fifty-eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
nine  pounds,  and  afterward  the  eftates  of  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater , who  bore  a principal  part  in  the  re- 
bellion in  1715,  amounting  at  prefent  to  fixteen  thou- 
fand pounds  per  annum,  were  given  by  parliament  to 
this  hofpital ; thefe  eftates  were  reftored  to  the  heir 
of  the  attainted  earl,  by  a£t  of  parliament,  in  the  year 
1788,  charged  with  the  payment  of  that  annual  fum 
lor  ever;  the  firlt  range  had  colt  king  Charles  II. 
thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds,  and  another  was  ordered 
to  be  built  on  the  fame  model  opp  fite  to  it : this  has 
been  completed  with  equal  magnificence. 

The  front  facing  the  Thames  confifts  of  thefe  two 
ranges  of  ftone  buildings,  with  the  governor’s  houfe 
in  the  back  part  in  the  centre,  behind  which  the  park, 
well  planted  with  trees,  riles  with  a noble  afeent. 
Thefe  buildings,  between  which  is  a large  area,  per- 
fectly correfpond  with  each  other,  and  each  range  is 
terminated  by  a very  noble  dome. 

Thefe  domes,  which  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high,  are  fupported  on  coupled  columns,  as  are  the 
porticos  below,  and  under  one  of  thefe  is  the  chapel, 
which  is  adorned  on  the  infide  with  the  greateft  ele- 
gance and  beauty.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a 
ftatue  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  fixed  on  a pe- 
deftal ; and  on  the  Tides  of  the  gate,  which  opens  to 
thefe  buildings  from  the  park,  are  placed  a large  celef- 
tial  and  terreftrial  globe,  on  the  former  of  which  the 
liars  are  gilt. 

The  hall  of  this  hofpital,  which  fupports  the  other 
dome,  is  finely  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  par- 
ticularly the  ceiling  and  upper  end  ; on  the  latter  are 
represented,  in  an  alcove,  the  late  princefs  Sophia, 
king  George  I.  king  George  II.  queen  Caroline, 
the  queen  dowager  of  Prujjla , Frederic  prince  of 
Wales , the  duke  of  Cumberland , and  the  five  daugh- 
ters of  his  late  majefty.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  alcove 
are  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  with  feveral  fine 
emblematical  figures.  All  ftrangers  who  fee  this  fine 
hall  pay  two-pence  each,  and  this  income  is  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  mathematical  fchool  for  the  fons 
of  failors. 

For  the  better  fupport  of  this  hofpital,  every  feainan, 
both  in  the  roval  navy  and  in  the  merchant’s  fervice, 
pays  fix-pence  per  month  out  of  his  pay.  There  are 
at  prefent  near  two  thoufand  old  or  difabled  feamen 
maintained  here,  and  an  hundred  boys,  the  fons  of  fea- 
mcn,  inftruCted  in  navigation,  and  bred  up  for  the 
tervice  of  the  royal  navy;  but  there  are  no  out-pen- 
fioners  as  at  Chelfea.  I he  tobacco  money  of  the 
boatfwains  is  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  a week 
each;  that  of  their  mates  eighteen-pence,  and  that  of 
other  officers  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  Befides 
which,  each  common  penfioner  receives  once  in  two 


years  a fuit  of  blue  cloaths,  a hat,  three  pair  of  Stock- 
ings, two  pair  of  {hoes,  and  five  neckcloths.  The 
hoipital  has  about  one  hundred  governors,  compofed 
of  the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  ftate. 

The  management  of  this  molt  magnificent  public 
charity  is  lodged  in  twenty-four  directors,  the  firft  of 
whom  is  coniidered  as  governor,  and  is  ftyled  “ maf- 
ter;”  there  is  hkewife  a lieutenant  governor,  a trea- 
furer,  fecretary,  and  furveyor.  Four  captains  and 
eight  lieutenants  are  appointed  to  this  foundation, 
with  very  handfome  falaries;  the  defign  of  which  was 
to  provide  an  honourable  and  beneficial  retreat,  after 
long  and  important  profeffional  fervices  to  the  coun- 
try. 

On  the  fecond  day  of  January  1779,  at  fix  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a fire  broke  out  in  this  noble  edifice, 
which  in  a few  hours  burnt  down  the  chapel,  and  the 
dome  on  the  foutb-eaft  quarter,  together  with  the 
wards,  called,  the  King’s,  Queen’s,  Prince  of  Wales's, 
Duke  of  Yorks' s and  Anfon’s ; it  alfo  damaged  fome 
others.  They  have  fince  been  rebuilt,  and  the  expence 
voted  by  parliament,  out  of  the  public  money,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  The  chapel 
was  opened  for  divine  fervice  in  November  1789. 

Blackheath  is  a large  elevated  plan  to  the  fouth 
of  Greenwich , on  or  adjoining  to  which  ftand  many 
beautiful  buildings,  particularly  the  villas  of  the  duke 
ot  Montague , earls  of  Chejierfield  and  Dartmouth , 
Lord  Falkland , Sic. ; and  on  its  fouthern  extremity 
ftood  the  noble  feat  of  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page, 
which  has  very  lately  been  taken  down,  and  the  ma- 
terials fold,  like  thofe  of  Cannons,  in  various  lots, 
by  public  auclion. 

Deptford,  anciently  called  Wejl-Greenwich , is 
faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  having  a deep 
ford  over  the  little  river  Ravenjborne , near  its  influx 
into  the  Thames , where  it  has  now  a bridge.  It  is  a 
large  and  populous  town,  four  miles  eaft  of  London , 
and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Deptford , which 
together  contain  two  churches,  feveral  meeting-houfes, 
and  about  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  dwelling-houfes. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  dock,  where  moft  of  the 
royal  navy  were  formerly  built  and  repaired,  but  at 
prefent  Woolwich , Chatham , and  PortJ'mouth  take  the 
greateft  {hare  in  that  kind  of  bufinefs,  on  account  cf 
having  a greater  depth  of  water:  yet  the  yard  is  en- 
larged to  more  than  double  its  former  dimenfions,  and 
a great  number  of  men  are  conftantly  employed.  It 
has  a wet  dock  of  two  acres  extent,  for  fhips,  and 
another  of  an  acre  and  an  half;  with  vaft  quantities 
of  timber  and  other  ftores.  There  are  alfo  extenfive 
buildings,  as  ftore-houfes  and  offices,  befides  dwell- 
ing-houfes for  thofe  officers  who  are  obliged  to  live 
upon  the  fpot,  in  order  to  fuperintend  the  works.  It 
had  a victualling  houfe  built  in  1745,  which  in  1749 
was  burnt  down,  with  great  quantities  of  provifions 
and  naval  ftores.  The  royal  yachts  are  generally  kept 
here;  and  near  the  dock  is  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Eve- 
lyn, called  Say’s  Court , where  Peter  the  Great,  Czar 
of  Mufcovy , refided  for  fome  time,  and  in  this  yard 

completed 
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completed  his  knowledge  in  the  practical  part  of  naval 
architecture. 

In  this  town  are  two  hofpitals,  one  of  which  was 
incorporated  by  king  Henry  VIII.  for  the  benefit  of 
feamen,  and  is  called  Trinity-Houfe.  This  contains 
twenty-one  houfes,  and  is  feated  near  the  church. 
The  other,  called  Trinity-Hofpital,  has  thirty-eight 
houfes  fronting  the  dreet.  This  is  a very  handfome 
edifice,  and  has  large  gardens  belonging  to  it.  Though 
this  lad  is  the  finefl  itruCture,  yet  the  other  has  the 
preference  on  account  of  its  antiquity ; and  becaufe 
the  brethren  of  the  Trinity  hold  their  corporation  by 
that  houfe,  they  are  obliged  at  certain  times  to  meet 
there  for  bufinefs.  Both  thefe  houfes  are  for  decayed 
pilots,  or  mailers  of  fhips,  or  their  widows,  the  men 
being  allowed  twenty  (hillings,  and  the  women  fixteen 
(hillings  per  month. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  County  of  Sussex.- 

THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Surry , 
on  theN.  E.  and  E.  by  Kent , on  the  S.  by  the  Eng- 
lijh  channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hampjhire.  It  is 
about  feventy  miles  in  length,  twenty-eight  in  breadth, 
where  broadeft,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  very  various : along  the 
fealhore  it  is  thought  agueilh;  but  it  has  a much 
greater  effedt  on  Grangers  than  on  the  natives,  who 
are  generally  very  healthful.  In  the  Weald , which 
is  a rich  deep  foil,  it  is  apt  to  be  foggy,  yet  not  un- 
wholefome  ; but  upon  the  Downs  the  air  is  extremely 
fweet  and  healthy.  The  foil  is  likewife  various,  that 
of  the  Downs , and  from  them  to  the  fea,  is  very  fer- 
tile, both  in  corn  and  grafs,  the  latter  feeding  fheep, 
whofe  wool  is  remarkably  fine ; the  middle  of  the 
county  abounds  with  meadows  and  rich  arable  ground, 
and  the  north  fide  is  (haded  with  extenlive  woods, 
that  ufed  to  fupply  fuel  for  the  iron-works  when  they 
were  in  a flourifhing  (late.  This  plentiful  county, 
therefore,  fupplies  numerous  commodities,  the  chief 
of  which  are  corn,  malt,  cattle,  wool,  wood,  iron, 
chalk,  glad,  fi(h,  and  fowl.  It  is  particul  rly  famous 
for  its  wheatears,  a fmall  delicious  bird,  of  the  (ize  of 
a lark,  not  much  inferior  to  an  ortolane,  which  is  taken 
on  the  fouth-ead  downs  in  the  following  manner : a 
turf  is  cut  up,  about  a foot  long  and  half  afi  ot  broad; 
in  the  cavity  is  placed  a fnare  of  horfe-hair,  and  the 
turf  turned  with  the  grafs  downward  to  cover  the 
greateft  part  of  the  hole.  Thefe  birds  are  naturally 
To  timorous,  that  the  (hadow  of  a cloud,  or  any  thing 
that  moves  on  the  ground,  makes  them  fly  into  thefe 
little  pits  for  fhelter,  where  they  are  taken.  The  fea- 
fon  for  them  is  when  the  wheat  ripens ; but  they  are 
fo  very  fat  that  they  cannot  be  carried  many  miles 
without  being  tainted,  and  even  in  plucking  them 
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great  care  inuft  be  taken  to  handle  them  as- gently  as 
poflible. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  this  country  ufed  to  be 
great  guns,  and  feveral  forts  of  work  made  in  cad  or 
wrought  iron ; the  bed  gunpowder  is  at  prefent  made 
at  Battel. 

This  county  has  few  ports,  on  account  of  its  rocky 
(hore,  and  its  (helves  and  fand-banks,  which  the  fouth- 
wed  winds,  fo  common  upon  this  coad  in  winter, 
are  continually  augmenting. 

It  is  divided  into  fix  rapes,  each  of  which  has  its 
particular  cadle,  river,  and  fored ; and  is  fubdivided 
into  fixty-five  hundreds,  in  which  are  computed  one 
city,  fixteen  market-towns,  two  ancient  boroughs 
that  have  no  market,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
vicarages,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  pariihes,  one 
thoufand  and  fixty  villages,  hamlets,  and  chapelries. 
The  county,  city  and  towns  fend  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Arun , the  Adur,  the 
Oufe , and  the  Rother.  The  Arun  rifes  in  St.  Leo- 
nard’s fored,  not  far  from  Horfham , in  the  north  edge 
of  the  county,  and,  after  running  a little  way  to  the 
wedward,  turns  due  fouth,  palling  by  Arundel , about 
three  miles  below  which  it  falls  into  the  fea.  This 
river  has  lately  had  a new  outlet  cut  for  it,  in  order 
to  improve  its  navigation,  which  carries  barges  above 
Pulborough , and  (hips  of  a hundred  tons  as  high  as 
Arundel.  Here  are  caught  the  mullets  fo  much  ef- 
teemed;  they  come  from  the  fea  in  the  fummer  feafon 
in  vad  flioals,  and  feeding  upon  a particular  weed  in 
this  river,  acquire  that  high  lufeious  tade  which  ren- 
ders them  fo  great  a dainty.  The  Adur,  alfo  called 
the  Deeding , has  likeuufe  its  fource  in  St.  Leonard’s 
fored,  forming  its  courfe  on  the  fame  points  of  the 
compafs  as  the  Arun-,  but  on  its  approaching  the  fea, 
turns  four  or  five  miles  to  the  ead,  and  then  forms 
the  harbour  of  New  Shoreham.  The  Ouje  rifes  from 
two  branches,  one  of  which  has  its  fpring  in  St.  Leo- 
nard’s fored,  near  the  fource  of  the  Arun , the  other 
in  the  fored  of  Worth,  but  they  foon  unite  to  the 
fouth  wad,  by  Lewes,  and  run  to  the  fea,  forming 
the  harbour  called  New-Haven.  The  Rother  rifes 
mar  Rotherfeld,  and  runs  modly  eadward  ; but  about 
fix  miles  to  the  n »rth  of  Rye,  makes  an  angle  to  the 
fouthward,  and  falling  into  the  fea,  forms  Rye-Haven. 
There  is  not,  howeve  , a harbour  in  the  county  that 
will  admit  a vefll-1  of  five  hundred  tons  burthen.  The 
principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  following : 

Chichester,  by  the  ancient  Britons  called  Caer- 
cei , and  by  the  Saxons , Cijfanccjler , or  the  city  of 
Ciffa , is  feated  in  a plain  on  a little  rivulet  called  La- 
vant,  fixty-three  miles  to  the  fouth  wed  of  Lon  .on. 
It  is  a compact  neat  town,  encompafled  by  a done 
wall,  the  four  gates  anfwering  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  from  whence  the  dreets  have  their  names, 
and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  is  the  mar- 
ket-place,  which  affords  a view  of  the  four  gates. 
The  cathedral  is  adorned  on  one  fide  with  pictures  of 
E 2 all 
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all  the  kings  and  queens  from  Cijfa,  the  fon  of  Ella,  is  governed  by  two  conftables  ; it  fends  two  members 
the  firft  king  of  the  South  Saxons , to  the  prefent  time;  to  parliament,  and  has  a good  market  on  Saturdays. 
and  on  the  other  are  placed  the  portraits  of  all  the  bi-  In  the  year  1264,  a bloody  battle  was  fought  be- 
ftiops.  The  fpire  is  defervedly  admired  for  its  work-  tween  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  in  this  neighbour- 
manfhip,  and,  fome  years  ago,  afforded  a convincing  hood,  when  the  latter  proving  victorious,  and  having 
proof  of  the  {kill  of  the  architect ; for  a flai'h  of  light-  made  the  king  their  prifoner,  entered  and  plundered 
ning  ftriking  upon  it,  about  forty-five  feet  from  the  the  town. 

top,  made  a very  large  breach,  by  driving  out  the  From  a windmill  near  the  town  is  a profpeCt  of  the 
ftones,  and  carrying  feveral  of  them,  which  were  even  fea  for  thirty  miles  weft,  and  an  uninterrupted  view 


of  a ton  weight,  to  a coniiderable  diftance;  but,  not- 
withftanding  this  fhock,  the  fpire  flood  firm,  which 
faved  the  body  of  the  church ; and  it  is  now  well  re- 
paired. Befides  the  cathedral  there  are  feven  fmall 
churches,  built  with  flint  ftone.  What  is  now  called 
the  Friars , was  formerly  a convent  of  Francifcans, 
but  v/as  originally  a caftle  and  feat  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Arundel.  Chichejler  is  a city  and  county  of  it- 
felf,  and  the  corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  recorder, 
fourteen  aldermen,  fix  bailiffs,  twenty-feven  common- 
council-men,  and  a portreve ; four  juftices  of  the  peace 
are  chofen  out  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  mayor  is  an- 
nually ele&ed  by  ballot  of  the  aldermen  and  common- 
council.  The  market-place  is  adorned  with  a ftately 
crofs,  and  the  market  on  Saturdays  is  well  fupplied 
with  all  kinds  of  provi lions,  efpecially  fifh  and  great 
quantities  of  corn.  Every  JVednefday  fortnight  here 
is  alfo  one  of  the  greateft  markets  for  cattle  in  Eng- 
land. This  city,  as  well  as  Southampton , gave  title 
of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Cleveland , which  titles  became 
extindt  in  the  year  1 774,  on  the  death  of  William 
Fitzroy,  the  third  duke.  It  has  two  charity-fchools. 
Its  chief  traffic  confifts  in  the  exportation  of  corn 
and  malt;  and  its  only  manufacture  is  needles;  very 
fine  lobfters  are  caught  here.  There  are  feveral  hou- 
fes  of  the  nobility  near  this  city,  which  have  a de- 
lightful profpeCt  of  the  fea;  among  thefe,  the  moft 
confiderable  is  the  duke  of  Richmond's  feat  at  Goodiuood. 

Lewes,  a town  faid  to  receive  its  name  from  the 
Saxon  word  Lcfiua , or  Pajlure , is  a place  of  great 
antiquity,  as  appears  from  king  At-helftan’s  having 
appointed  his  royal  mint  to  be  kept  here.  It  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  fifty  miles  to  the  louth  of  London , at 
the  edge  of  the  fouth  Downs , on  one  of  the  moft  de- 
lightful fpots  that  England  affords,  and  contains  fix 
parifh-churches,  built  with  flint  ftone,  and  about  fix 
thouiand  two  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  adorned  with 
the  feats  of  the  Pelhams,  the  Gages,  the  Shelleys, 
and  other  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  whofe  gardens 
join  to  each  other,  though  for  the  moft  part  up  and 
down  hill.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient  caftle. 
The  ftreets  are  handfome,  and  it  has  two  fuburbs.  It 
is  confidered  as  the  county  town,  and  the  affizes  are 
held  here.  A little  river  runs  through  the  midft  of  it, 
bringing  goods  in  boats  and  barges  from  a port  eight 
miles  diftant.  On  this  river  were  feveral  iron-works, 
where  cannon  were  founded  for  merchant-Ihips;  but 
this  kind  of  manufacture  has  removed  northward, 
fince  the  method  of  fmelting  iron  with  pit-coal  has 
been  ufed  inftead  of  charcoal.  Here  is  a race-ground, 
where  a king’s  plate  is  run  for  every  fummer.  Lewes 


of  Banjled- Downs , which  is  fuil  forty  miles. 

Eight  miles  from  Lewes , and  fifty-eight  from  Lon- 
don, along  Penvenfey  level , is  Brighthelmstone, 
much  refortea  to  at  the  latter  part  of  the  lummer  and 
beginning  of  autumn  for  fea-bathing ; fmall  veffels  alfo 
convey  paffengers  from  hence  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy. 
The  herring  and  mackarel  fifheries  are  carried  on  from 
hence.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  a mean  place, 
is  now  weli  built,  and  very  handfome  ; adjoining  to 
it  is  a delightful  walk,  on  a level  fpot  near  the  fea, 
called  “ the  Steyn."  East  Bourn,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  eaftward,  round  Beachy-head , is  likewife 
become  a fafhionable  bathing-place. 

Beachy-head,  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  land 
in  the  county,  is  a high  promontory,  and  a well- 
known  land-mark,  oft"  which  an  engagement  was 
fought,  in  June  1690,  between  the  combined  fleets 
of  England  and  Holland , commanded  by  lord  Tor- 
rington  and  admiral  Evertzen,  and  the  French  fleet 
commanded  by  the  count  de  Tourville,  which  proved 
unfavourable  to  the  allies. 

Arundel,  a town  eight  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Chi- 
chejler , and  fifty-five  S.  W.  by  S.  of  London , feems 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  river  Arun,  on  which  it 
is  feated;  and  is  famous  for  mullets.  It  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  and  has  a ftately  wooden 
bridge  over  the  river.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk , and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  twelve 
burgeffes,  a fteward,  and  other  officers,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  ancient  caftle  is  feated 
on  the  river  Fame-,  and  is  faid  to  be  a mile  in  compafs. 

Horsham,  a town  about  three  miles  out  of  the 
main  road  to  Arundel , has  its  name  from  Horfa,  bro- 
ther to  Hengift  the  Saxon.,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft 
towns  in  the  county:  it  has  lent  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  fince  the  thirtieth  of  Edward  I.  and  is 
the  place  where  the  county  jail  (lands,  and  fometimes 
the  affizes  are  held  here.  A great  number  of  poultry 
are  brought  to  its  market  on  Saturdays , moft  of  which 
are  fent  to  London.  Here  is  a quarry  of  very  good  ftone. 

Rye,  an  appendage  to  the  Cinque-ports , is  a pretty 
populous  fea-port  town,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a hill, 
fixty-four  miles  to  the  S.  E.  by  S.  of  London,  and 
has  a delightful  profpedt  of  the  fea.  It  was  walled 
round  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  well  fortified 
by  William  d’Ypres,  earl  of  Kent-,  a tower  called 
by  his  name  is  the  prifon  of  the  town.  It  has  one  of 
the  largeft  parifh-churches  in  England , and  enjoys 
the  fame  privileges  as  the  other  cinque-ports  ; but  the 
port  is  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  that  it  hardly  affords 
entrance  for  the  fmallcft  veffels.  The  corporation 

confifts 
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confifts  of  a mayor  and  jurats,  and  the  town  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  a place  of  confiderable 
trade,  particularly  in  hops,  wool,  and  timber.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  the  French  landed  and  burnt  this 
town  ; but  the  people  of  Rye  foon  fitted  out  fome 
(hips,  and,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  from  other  ports, 
took  feven  of  the  enemy’s  veffc.'s  richly  laden. 

Winchelsea,  another  appendage  to  the  cinque- 
ports,  was  once  aconfiderable  town,  built  in  the  time  of 
king  Edward  I.  after  a more  ancient  town  of  the  fame 
name,  that  flood  at  two  or  three  miles  diftance,  ani 
had  eighteen  parifhes,  but  was  fwallowed  up  by  die 
fea  in  a terrible  tempeft.  New  Winchelfea  was  never 
equal  to  the  old  ; it  was  encompaffed  with  a rampart, 
and  afterwards  with  a wall ; but  no  fooner  began  to 
flourifh,  than  it  was  facked  by  the  French  ami  Spa- 
niards, and,  being  abandoned  by  the  fea,  which  re- 
tired a mile  diftant,  fu  Idenly  fell  to  decay.  This  bo- 
rough is  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty;  and,  though  there  are  only 
a few  houfes  remaining  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
it  lends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Finch.  Some  years  fince 
a manufacture  of  cambrick  was  eflablifhed  here,  but 
the  attempt  not  fucceeding  it  has  been  laid  afide. 

Hastings,  feven  miles  S.E.  of  Battel,  and  fixty- 
two  from  .London,  is  the  firff  in  rank  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  has  two 
weekly  markets,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Near  this 
town  wras  fought  the  memorable  and  decilive  battle, 
October  14,  1066,  between  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Harold,  whG  then  wore  the  crown  of 
England , and  on  that  day  loft  his  kingdom  and  life. 
T he  abb  y of  Battel  was  founded  by  the  Conqueror, 
to  commemorate  this  fignal  event. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  County  of  Surry. 

THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Kent ; 
on  the  S.  by  Suffex  ; on  the  W.  by  Hampjhire  and 
Berkfoire  ; and  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Thames , which 
divides  it  from  Middlefex.  T he  county,  which  is  al- 
nioft  fqu«.re,  though  much  indented  to  the  W.  and 
N.  by  the  windings  of  theThames,  is  thirty-feven  miles 
in  length,  twenty-feven  in  breadth,  and  a hundred  and 
thirty  in  circumference,  containing  about  thirty-five 
thouland  houies,  a hundred  and  forty  parifhes,  ele- 
ven market  towns,  including  Southwark , thirty-five 
vicarages,  four  hundred  and  fifty  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  a hundred  and  feventy-one  thoufand  inhabitants. 

It  is  a healthy  pleafant  county,  on  which  account 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  their  feats  here  ; 
and  the  value  of  eftates  in  this  county  has  advanced  of 
late  years  beyond  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
foil  is  very  different  in  the  extreme  parts  from  that  in 
the  middle,  whence  it  has  been  compared  to  a coarfe 
cloth  with  a fine  border  ; for  the  edge  of  the  county  on 
all  fides  has  a rich  foil,  extremely  fruitful  in  corn  and 
grafs,  particularly  on  the  N.  and  W.  towards  the 
Thames  but  it  is  far  otherwife  in  the  heart  of  the 
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county,  where  are  wide  trails  of  fandy  ground  and 
barren  heath,  and  in  fome  places  are  long  ridges  of 
hills,  with  warrens  of  rabbits  and  parks  for  deer.  How- 
ever, we  meet  here  and  there  with  fome  delightful 
fpots  interfperfed  in  the  middle  of  Surry , and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a great  deal  of  the  wafte 
ground  might,  by  proper  management,  be  greatly  im- 
proved. This  county  produces  corn,  box-wood, 
walnuts,  hops,  and  fuller’s-earth ; and  near  Darking 
grows  a wild  black  cherry,  of  which  a very  pleafant 
wine  is  made,  little  inferior  to  French  claret.  It  has 
been  obferved  of  this  part  of  Surry , that  the  natives 
are  generally  of  a pale  complexion,  refembling  the 
people  of  Picardy , in  France-,  and  that  even  the 
cattle  are  of  a lighter  colour  than  is  ufual  in  other 
parts  of  England. 

The  rivers  in  this  county,  befidcs  the  Thames , are 
the  Mo  fey,  the  IVey,  and  the  Wandle.  The  Molfey , 
or  Mole , rifes  in  the  fouthern  border  of  Surry , and 
forms  a courfe  moftly  S.  E.  and  S.  til!  it  reaches  the 
Thames  set.  Molfey.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  river,  that 
at  the  foot  of  Box- hill,  near  a village -called  Mickle - 
ham , it  works  its  way  under  ground  like  a mole,  rif- 
ing  again  at  or  near  the  town  of  Leatherhead,  where 
its  dreams  form  a pretty  large  river,  running  under 
Leatherhead  bridge,  and  thus  purfues  its  courfe  to  the 
Thames , which  it  joins  at  Molfey-,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mole ; and 
hence  is  defcribed  by  Pope,  as 

The  lullen  Mole,  that  hides  his  diving  flood. 

The  JFey  rifes  in  Hampjhire,  and  enters  this  county 
near  Farnham,  winding  very  much  till  it  has  palled 
Godaiming,  when  it  begins  to  run  moflly  fouthward. 
The  fame  poet  charadlerifes  this  river,  as 

The  chalky  JVey,  that  rolls  a milky  wave. 

It  has  been  made  navigable  to  Guildford,  by  which 
means  all  the  neighbouring  parts  are  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  commodities  from  London,  particularly 
coals,  which  have  been  much  wanted  he«£.  The 
IVandle  is  a ftnall  clear  ftream,  famous  for  its  trout ; 
it  rifes  near  Carjhalton , and  runs  fouthward  to  the 
Thames,  into  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  at  JVandfzvorth. 
The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  following  : 

Guilford,  or  Guildford,  is  a confiderable 
market-town,  thirty  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  London , 
where  the  fummer  affixes  are  fometimes  held,  but 
Croydon  generally  has  them  in  turn ; the  elections  for 
county  members  are  however  always  held  here,  the 
tov/n  itfelf  returning  two.  The  river  IVey  being  made 
navigable  to  this  town,  as  hath  already  been  obferved, 
adds  greatly  to  its  trade  ; and  a confiderable  quantity 
of  timber  being  brought  hither  from  the  woody  parts 
of  Suffex  and  Hampfoire  by  land-carriage,  is  conveyed 
from  thence  by  this  river  to  London.  It  has  three 
parifh-churches : that  which  is  called  the  Upper 

Church,  by  the  fall  of  the  fteeplb,  had  its  roof  beat  in, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  April , 1740 ; the  fteeple  had 
been  repaired  not  long  before ; but  a farther  decay 
being  difcovered,  the  workmen  had  begun  to  take  it 
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down  the  roof  was  ftruck  in  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
that  by  the  fudden  prdTitre  of  the  air  all  the  glafs  win- 
dows were  blown  out,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a 
blaft  of  gunpowder.  Here  is  a fchool,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  and  an  alms-houfe  by  George  Abbot, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  There  are  here  alfo  two 
charity-fchools,  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  and  fome 
remains  of  a palace  of  great  extent,  which  appears 
from  good  authority  to  have  been  the  refidence  of 
Ethelwald,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Here  were  for- 
merly two  or  three  convents,  one  of  which  was  not 
long  ago  the  feat  of  Daniel  Cofwell,  Efq ; and  hud  a 
delightful  park  adjoining  to  it.  Here  is  a fine  circu- 
lar courfe  for  horfe-races,  which  begin  when  the 
Newmarket  races  are  ended.  Guildford  had  formerly' 
a confiderable  manufacture  of  cloth,  of  which  there 
are  Hill  fome  remains. 

The  road  from  hence  to  Farnham , which  extends 
nine  miles,  is  very  r.  markable,  running  along  the 
ridge  of  a high  chalky  hill  no  wider  than  the  road  it- 
felf,  and  the  declivity  begins  on  either  hand  at  the 
edge  that  bounds  the  highway,  and  is  very  lleep  and 
high.  From  this  hill  is  a furpriling  profpedf  to  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  over  Bagjhot-heath  ; to  the  S.  E. 
into  Sitjfex ; and  to  the  W.  it  is  fo  unbounded,  that 
the  view  is  only  terminated  by  the  horizon.  On  this 
hill,  which  is  called  St.  Catherine’s,  Hands  the  gal- 
lows, in  fuch  a pofition,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Guil- 
ford may,  from  the  High  freet , fit  at  their  fhop- 
doors  and  fee  the  criminals  executed. 

Farnham,  a large  populous  market-town,  feated 
on  the  river  IVye , on  the  weftern  extremity  of  Surry , 
and  thirty  nine  miles  to  the  weft  fouth-weft  of  Lon- 
don, was  once  the  greateft  corn-market  in  England , 
except  Hampjhad and  London , particularly  for  wheat 
of  which  vaft  quantities  uled  to  be  brought  here  every 
market-day  ; but  though  its  corn-market  is  dwindled, 
its  plantations  of  hops  are  fo  much  improved,  that  its 
trade  in  that  article  is  fuperior  to  that  of  Canterbury , 
Maidjlone , and  many  of  the  places  in  Kent ; and  the 
hops  here  being  of  fuperior  goodnefs,  yield  a better 
price  than  any  other  in  England:  indeed  all  the  coun- 
try about  Farnham  may  be  confide  red  as  one  general 
hop-ground.  At  this  town  is  a caftle  built  by  a bi- 
fhop  of  JVincheJler , which  is  faid  to  have  been  pcl- 
fefted  in  a conftant  fucceflion  by  the  biihops  of  that 
diocefe,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  This 
palace  is  a magnificent  ft  udture  in  the  Gothic  tafte, 
deeply  moated,  and  ftrongly  walkd  in,  with  towers 
at  proper  diftances.  It  Hands  upon  the  edge  of  a hill, 
and  has  a fine  park  ftocked  with  about  feven  hundred 
head  of  deer,  the  property  of  the  bifhop. 

About  twomiles  from  Farnham , is  More-Park, 
formerly  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  in  his 
laft  will  ordered  his  heart  to  be  put  into  a china-bafon, 
and  buried  under  a fun-dial  in  the  garden,  which  was 
accordingly  performed.  Here  Swift  palled  many  of 
the  early  years  of  his  life.  This  houfe  is  iituated  in 
a valley,  fu  rounded  on  every  fide  with  hills,  and  a 
running  dream  flows  through  the  gardens.  Going 
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from  this  feat,  on  the  left-hand,  under  a high  cliff, 
is  a famous  natural  grotto,  which  they  call  Mother 
Ludloe’s  Hole , through  which  runs  a ftrong  rill  of 
water.  The  grotto  is  large;  but  diminiflhes  and 
winds  away  as  the  fpring  feems  to  have  directed. 
The  ftream  of  water  glides  through  the  marble  troughs 
one  below  another,  till  it  is  conveyed  out  of  the 
grotto,  and  there  murmuring  down  a confiderable  de- 
clivity, over  many  artificial  fteps,  fails  into  the  river 
on  the  right  hand.  From  this  grotto  is  a fine  prof- 
pedt  of  the  meadows  and  woods,  which  lie  below  and 
over-againft  it,  and  thefe  are  again  bounded  bv  hills, 
which  render  the  whole  feene  beautifully  romantic. 

Cobham  is  a fmall  town  fituated  on  the  river  Mole , 
fix  miles  from  EpJ'om , and  eight  to  the  S.  W.  of  King- 
Jlon , in  the  road  from  Guilford  to  London.  Near  this 
town  are  feveral  fine  feats,  particularly  one  belonging 
to  lord  Ligonier ; and  another  the  feat  of  Bond  Hop- 
kins, Efq;  called  Painfull , the  former  of  which  is 
built  in  a Angular  tafte,  fomewhat  after  the  manner 
of  an  Italian  villa,  though  very  plain  on  the  outfide. 
The  principal  rooms  are  richly  ornamented  ; the  ciel- 
ings  are  gilt;  and  the  offices  below  are  contrived 
with  great  judgment*  T he  houfe  being  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  commands  a view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. The  river  Mole  glides  along  the  fides  of  the 
gardens,  and,  being  here  extended  to  four  times  its 
natural  breadth  has  a fine  effedt. 

Darking,  or  Dorking,  a town  twelve  miles  to 
the  E.  of  Guilford , and  twenty-four  to  the  S.  W.  of 
London , is  famous  for  its  meal-trade,  and  its  market 
for  poultry,  particularly  for  the  fatteft  geefe  and  lar- 
geft  capons,  which  are  brought  hither  from  as  far  as 
Hor/ham  in  Sujfex , it  being  the  bufinefs  of  all  the 
country  on  that  fide,  for  many  miles,  to  breed  and 
fatten  them;  and  fome  are  fo  large  as  to  be  little 
inferior  to*  turkies.  The  town  ftands  on  a rock  of 
foft  fandy  lfone,  in  which  are  dug  convenient  cellars. 
The  great  Roman  highway,  called  Stony-Jlrect , paf- 
fes  through  the  church-yard,  and  is  plainly  traced  two 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  Okely , and  appears  to  be  made 
of  flint  and  pebbles.  This  is  a prodigious  work,  it 
being  from  feven  to  ten  yards  broad,  and  near  a yard 
and  a half  deep,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in 
fome  places  there  is  not  a flint  ftone  to  be  feen  within 
a great  diftance. 

A mile  from  hence  is  Denbighs,  the  refidence  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Tyers,  Efquire,  proprietor  of  Faux- 
hall  gardens,  who  laid  out  the  grounds  in  a very  An- 
gular and  fombre  ftyle,  particularly  what  he  called 
“ the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of  death.” 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Darking  is  a hill  which 
affords  a molt  enchanting  profpedf:  it  is  called  Box- 
bill , from  the  abundance  of  trees,  arbours,  and  laby- 
rinths of  box  upon  it,  efpecially  to  the  fouth,  though 
on  the  north  fide  it  is  almoft  covered  with  yew-trees : 
it  was  firft  planted  with  box-trees  by  that  famous  anti- 
quary Thomas  earl  of  Arundel. 

About  fix  miles  from  Box-hill , and  five  miles  to  the 
N.  of  Darking , is  Lcitk-bill , which  projedts  about 
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two  miles  beyond  a range  of  hills  that  terminates  the 
North  Downs  to  the  South.  “ When  I faw,”  fays 
a late  writer,  “ from  one  of  thofe  hills,  at  about  two 
miles  diftance,  that  fide  of  Leith-hill  which  faces  the 
Northern  Downs , it  appeared  the  moft  beautiful  pro- 
fpeift  I had  ever  beheld ; but  after  we  conquered  the 
hill  itfelf,  I faw  a light  that  would  tranfport  a ftoic : 
a fight  that  looked  like  enchantment  and  vifion.  Be- 
neath us  lay  open  to  our  view  all  the  wilds  of  Surry 
and  Sujfex,  and  a great  part  of  thofe  of  Kent,  admi- 
rably diverfitied  with  woods  and  fields  of  corn  and 
pafture,  being  every  where  adorned  with  ftately  rows 
of  trees.  This  beautiful  vale  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  about  iixty  in  length,  and  is  terminated 
to  the  fouth  by  themajeftic  range  of  thefouthern  hills: 
and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  decide,  whether  thele  hills, 
which  appear  at  thirty,  forty,  and  filty  miles  diftance, 
fhew  more  awful  and  venerable,  or  the  delicious  vale 
between  more  inviting.  About  noon,  in  a ferene  day, 
the  fea  may  be  feen  at  thirty  miles  diftance,  through 
a chafm  of  the  mountains.  And  that  which  above  all 
makes  it  a moft  noble  profpect,  is,  that  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the  fouth,  the  moft  delightful  rural  landfcape 
in  the  world  prefents  itfelf;  and,  by  a little  turn  of 
the  head  toward  the  north,  you  look  full  over  Box- 
hill , and  fee  the  country  beyond  it ; and  between  that 
and  London , and  over  the  very  ftomacher  of  it,  fee 
St.  Paul’s  at  twenty-five  miles  diftance,  and  London 
beneath  it,  with  Highgate  and  Hampjiead  beyond  it. 

The  vale  beneath  Box-hill  is,  for  many  miles  to 
the  eaft  and  weft,  called  Holmefrlale , which  is  now 
chiefly  overgrown  with  furze ; but  was  famous  for 
producing  fuch  quantities  of  ftrawberries,  that  they 
were  carried  by  horfe-loads  to  market. 

Kingston,  alfo  called  Kingston  upon  Thames, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  feveral  other  towns  of  the  fame 
name,  is  thus  called  from  its  having  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  feveral  of  our  Saxon  kings,  fome  of  whom 
w'ere  crowned  on  a ftage  in  the  market-place.  It  is  a 
populous  and  well  built  town,  and,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  III.  fent  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a fpacious  church  with  eight  bells,  and  in  it  are  the 
pictures  of  the  Saxon  kings  who  were  crowned  here, 
and  alfo  that  of  king  John,  who  gave  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  their  firft  charter.  Here  is  alfo  a wooden 
bridge,  of  twenty  arches,  over  the  Thames ; a free- 
fchool,  eredted  and  endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth ; and 
an  alms-houfe,  built  in  1670  by  alderman  Clive.  The 
lent  aflizes  for  this  county  are  generally  held  here. 
Befides  the  above  bridge,  there  is  another  of  brick, 
over  a ftream  that  flows  from  a fpring,  which  rifes 
four  miles  above  the  town,  and,  within  the  diftance 
of  a bow-fhot  from  its  fource,  forms  a brook,  and 
turns  two  mills.  On  the  top  of  a hill  is  a gallery  that 
overlooks  the  town.  A houfe  in  this  town,  called 
Kircomb’s  Place,  was  the  feat  of  the  famous  earl  of 
Warwick , ftyled  The  Setter-up  and  Puller-down  of 
Kings.  Here  is  a good  market  for  corn,  and  the 
town  carries  on  a confiderable  trade. 

Esher,  a village  fituated  near  Walton  upon  Thames , 
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and  affording  a fine  profpedt  of  Hampton- court,  and 
other  parts  of  Middlefex , is  famous  for  the  noble  feats 
in  and  near  it,  particularly  Esher.  Place,  which 
was  the  feat  of  the  late  Henry  Pelham,  Efq.  brother 
to  the  late  duke  of  NewcaJUe , and  is  now  poffefled 
by  his  daughter  Mifs  Pelham.  The  houfe  is  a Gothic 
ftructure  of  brownifh  red  brick,  with  ftone  facings 
to  the  doors  and  windows.  This  houfe  was  originally 
one  of  thofe  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  but  the  late 
Mr.  Pelham  rebuilt  the  whole,  except  the  two  tow- 
ers in  the  body  of  the  houfe,  which  are  the  fame  that 
belonged  to  the  old  building;  and  the  whole  is  rebuilt 
in  the  fame  ftile  of  architecture.  There  is  a fine 
fummer-houfe  eredted  upon  a hill  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  entrance,  which  commands  a view  of  the  houfe, 
park,  and  country  round,  on  both  fides  the  Thames , 
for  many  miles.  In  one  part  of  the  park  is  a wilder- 
nefs  laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted  with  a variety  of 
evergreen  trees  and  plants,  where  is  a grotto,  and  leats 
are  difpofed  in  different  places.  Thefe  gardens  were 
laid  out  by  that  original  genius  in  gardening,  Kent,  and 
are  thus  fpoken  of  by  the  bard  of  Twickenham . 

In  Elher’s  peaceful  grove, 

Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham’s  love. 

In  the  fame  parifii  is  Claremont,  a feat  of  the 
late  duke  of  Newcajlle , and  after  his  death  fold  to  the 
late  lord  Clive,  who  caufed  the  houfe  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  eredted  an  elegant  villa  on  a bette : fite. 
It  has  fince  been  transferred  to  different  proprietors. 

A few  miles  to  the  weft  of  Claremont  is  Oat- 
lands,  lately  the  feat  of  the  prefent  duke  of  New- 
cajlle, but  purchafed  from  him  by  his  royal  highnefs 
the  duke  of  York.  It  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  in 
the  centre  of  a park  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  fkirted  to  the  weft  by  the  Thames. 

Richmond,  diftant  ten  miles  from  London , is  ef- 
teemed  the  fineft  village  in  the  Britijh  dominions, 
and  hence  has  been  termed  The  Frefcati  of  England. 
It  was  anciently  the  feat  of  our  monarchs,  and  the 
palace,  for  its  fplendor,  was  called  Shene,  which  in 
the  Saxon  tongue  fignifies  refplendent.  Here  king 
Edward  III.  died  of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  brave  foil 
Edward  the  Black  Prince;  and  here  died  Anne  the 
wife  of  Richard  II.  who  firft  taught  the  Englijh  ladies 
the  ufe  of  the  fide-faddle;  for  before  her  time  they 
rode  aftride.  Richard  was  fo  afflidted  at  his  lofs,  that 
he  conceived  a diflike  to  the  place,  and  defaced  it; 
but  it  was  afterwards  repaired  and  beautiful  by  Henry 
V.  In  1497  this  palace  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  when 
king  Henry  VII.  was  there;  but  in  1501  that  prince 
caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  commanded  that  the  village 
ftiould  from  thenceforward  be  called  Richmond , 
from  his  having  born  the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond , be- 
fore he  obtained  the  crown.  That  prince  died  here, 
as  did  alfo  his  grand  daughter,  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  prefent  palace,  which  is  finely  fituated,  is  a 
plain  edifice  eredted  by  tfte  duke  of  Ormond , who 
obtained  a grant  of  a confiderable  fpace  of  land  about 
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Richmond  from  king  William  III.  as  a reward  for 
his  military  fervices ; but  it  devolved  to  the  crown 
on  that  duke’s  attainder,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  George  I.  George  prince  of  Wales , 
his  fucceffor,  took  great  delight  in  it,  and  made  feve- 
ra!  improvements  in  the  palace ; while  his  confort, 
queen  Caroline,  amufed  herfelf  at  her  royal  dairy, 
Merlin' s cave,  the  hermitage  and  other  additions 
which  fhe  made  in  the  park  and  gardens  of  this  de- 
lightful retreat.  Though  the  palace  is  unfuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  a king  of  England , the  gardens  are 
extremely  fine,  without  offering  a violence  to  nature, 
and  almoft  every  thing  here  has  an  agreeable  wildnefs, 
and  a pleafing  irregularity. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  garden  on  the  north-eaft, 
is  another  houfe  that  belonged  to  queen  Caroline,  and 
near  it  the  houfe  of  her  foil  Frederick  prince  of  Wales , 
which  is  on  the  inhde  adorned  with  rtucco.  Oppofite 
tq  the  prince’s  houfe  is  that  of  the  late  princefs  Amelia, 
built  by  a Dutch  architect,  the  ourfide  of  which  is 
painted.  To  the  weft  of  the  gardens  is  feen  the  fine 
houfes  of  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  on 
the,  other  fide  of  the  Thames  appears  the  village  of 
IJleworth. 

To  return  to  the  village  of  Richmond.  The  green 
is  extremely  pleafant,  it  being  furrounded  with  lofty 
elms,  and  adorned  on  each  fide  with  a noble  affem- 
blage  of  houfes,  the  refidence  of  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion.  On  the  fide  of  this  green  has  alfo  been  eredted  a 
theatre,  in  which  plays  are  adted  during  the  fummer 
feafon.  An  handfome  ftone  bridge  is  here  thrown 
oyer  the  Thames. 

The  village  runs  up  the  hill  to  the  Great-Park , 
and  with  the  royal  gardens  Hopes  toward  the  Thames. 
There  is  here  an  alms-houfe,  built  by  Dr.  Duppa, 
biinop  of  Winchefter , in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in 
purfuance  of  a vow  made  by  that  prelate,  during  that 
prince’s  exile.  There  is  another  alms-houfe  endowed 
with  above  iool.  a year,  which,  fince  its  foundation, 
has  been  confiderably  encreafed  by  John  Mitchell, 
Efq.  Here  are  alfo  two  chari ty-fchoels. 

On  the  afeent  of  the  hill  are  wells,  of  a purging 
mineral  water,  reforted  to  during  the  fummer  by 
much  good  company.  On  the  top  is  a mod  exten- 
fi.ve  and  beautiful  profpedt  of  the  country,  interfperfed 
with  villages  and  inclofures,  The  Thames  is  feen 
running  beneath,  and  the  landfcape  is  improved  by 
the  many  fine  feats  fcattered  along  its  banks. 

New-park  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Richmond  Great-Park,  is  fituated  between 
Ringflon  and  Richmond , and  was  formed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  It  is  the  hyged  of  any  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  except  that  of  Windfor ; for  it  is  faid  to 
be  eleven  miles  incompafs;  it  is  enclofed  with  a brick 
wail.  In  this,  park  is  a fmall  artificial  hill,  called 
King  Henry’s  Mount,  from  which  is  a profpedt  of 
fix  counties,  with  a difiant- view  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Windfor  caftlp.  The  new  lodge  eroded 
by  the  firfl  carl  of  Orford , is  an  elegant  iirudure 
built  of  done  in  a fquare  form,  with  wings  on.  each 


fide  of  brick.  It  dands  on  a rifing  ground,  and  af- 
fords a good  profped  of  the  park,  efpecially  of  a fine 
piece  of  water  that  is  in  it;  though  this  park  has  little 
more  than  a wild  variety  of  natural  beauties,  yet  thefe 
are  fuch  as  cannot  fail  of  pleafing  thofe  who  are  as  much 
delighted  with  views  in  their  ruded  appearance,  as 
with  all  the  elegance  of  art  and  defign. 

Kew,  a hamlet  in  Surry , on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames , oppofite  Old  Brentford , to  which  a com- 
munication is  had  by  a bridge.  Here  an  houfe  was 
built  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  fecretary  to  George  II.  when 
prince  of  Wales , on  a fpot  of  ground  which  had  been 
granted  by  queen  Anne.  It  was  purchafed  by  Frede- 
rick prince  of  Wales , and  was  for  feveral  years  after 
his  death  the  chief  refidence  of  his  relid,  the  princefs 
dowager,  and  it  is  now  a royal  palace.  The  g.  rdens 
have  been  long  appropriated  to  botanical  purpofes, 
and  now  contain  the  greated  variety  of  curious  plants 
of  any  lpot  of  ground  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  Europe. 

To  the  well  of  New-park , and  fouth  of  Richmond 
hill , is  P eterjham,  where  is  a villa  ereded  by  the 
late  earl  of  Harrington , on  the  fpot  where  dood  a 
beautiful  feat,  built  by  the  earl  of  Rochejler , fonof  lord 
chancellor  Hyde,  and  uncle  to  queen  Anne,  which 
was  fuddcnly  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1720. 

Ham  house,  in  its  vicinity,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Dyfart , is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames , and 
is  furrounded  by  thofe  beautiful  walks  called  “ Ham 
walks.”  The  luxuriant  and  enchanting  views  which 
here  prefent  themfelves  are  admirably  drawn  in  the 
following  paffage: 

See  where  enthron’d  in  adamantine  date, 

Proud  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windfor  fits ; 
There  choofe  thy  leaf,  in  fome  afpiring  grove, 
Fait  by  the  fiowly-winding  Thames ; or  where 
Broader  fhei  aves  fair  Richmond's  green  retreats; 
Richmond,  that  fees  an  hundred  villas  rife 
Rural  or  gay.  O ! from  the  fummer’s  rage, 

O ! wrap  me  in  the  friendly  gloom  that  hides 
Umbrageous  Ham.  Armstrong. 

Walton,  a village  fituated  on  the  Thames,  eight 
miles  to  the  wed  of  Kingfton , and  oppofite  to  Shep- 
perton  in  Middlefex.  It  is  find  that  the  lad-menti- 
oned county  was  joined  to  this  town,  till  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  old  current  of  the 
Thames  was  changed  by  an  inundation,  and  a church 
dedroyed  by  the  waves.  Here  a very  curious  bridge 
was  erected  in  1750,  confiding  of  four  done  piers, 
which  lupported  a beautiful  wooden  drudture,  confid- 
ing of  a timber  parapet  with  wide  lattice-work,  a 
Urge  cerval  arch,  and  a fmaller  one  on  each  fide. 
This  bridge  has  fince  been  taken  down,  and  a new 
one  erected  on  the  fame  fpot. 

From  the  weftern  border  of  the  county  to  Epfom 
and  Croydon , lie  Banstead  Downs,  which  furnifh 
excellent  feed  for  fheep,  the  mutton  being  remarka- 
bly fweet  and  well-flavoured.  Hence  the  poet,  when 
defcribing  the  bed  dtuatious  for  feeding  fheep,  fays. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  downs  of  Banjiead , edg’d  with  woods 

And  tor’wy  villas 

Whole  flocks  innum’rous  whiten  ail  the  land : 

Such  thofe  flow-climbing  wilds,  that  lead  the  ftep 
Infeniibly  to  Dover’s  windy  cliff. 

Tremendous  height!  Dyer’s  I' leece. 

Epsom,  a handfome  well-built  town,  fixteen  miles 
from  London , abounds  with  genteel  houfes,  which  are 
the  retreats  of  merchants  and  citizens  of  London , as 
well  as  the  relidence  of  many  gentry  of  the  county  ; 
it  lies  open  to  Banjiead  Downs.  The  town  extends 
about  a mile  and  a half  in  a femicircle,  from  the 
church  to  lord  Guildford’s  fine  feat  at  Dur dan’s.  Its 
mineral  purgative  waters,  which  iiTiie  from  a riftng 
ground  nearer  AJbJled  than  Epfom , were  difcovered  in 
1618,  and  foon  became  very  famous;  but  though 
they  have  not  loft  their  virtue,  they  are  far  from  be- 
ing in  the  fame  repute  as  formerly  ; however,  the 
fait  made  of  them  is  valued  all  over  Europe.  Mag- 
nefia  is  likewife  prepared  from  the  earth  found  here, 
which  has  obtained  great  reputation.  The  hall,  gal- 
leries, and  other  public  apartments  near  the  fprings 
are  now  fallen  to  decay.  On  the  neighbouring  downs 
is  a race  ground,  on  a part  called  the  IVarren. 
There  are  many  fine  feats  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
the  earl  of  Berkjbire’s,  the  late  lord  Baltimore’s,  lady 
Fielding’s,  &c. 

Croydon,  a pleafant  town  on  the  edge  of  Banjiead 
Downs , ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  London , is  pretty 
large  and  inhabited  by  many  opulent  citizens  and 
country  gentlemen.  Among  the  other  buildings  is  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury , fe- 
veral  of  whom  have  been  interred  in  the  church, 
particularly  archbilhops  Whitgift,  Sheldon  and  Pot- 
ter ; the  former  of  whom  built  and  endowed  an  hof- 
pital  and  fchool  here.  In  the  year  1780  an  add  of 
parliament  palled,  directing  this  palace  to  be  fold, 
and  the  money  to  be  applied  to  building  another  palace 
in  a more  eligible  fpot,  and  that  fame  year  it  was  pur- 
chafed  by  Sir  Abraham  Pitches  for  2520I.  This 
town  has  a great  corn-market  on  Saturdays , chiefly 
for  oats  and  oatmeal,  for  the  confumption  of  London. 
The  fituation  of  this  village  is  particularly  inviting 
to  rural  fports,  and  many  packs  of  hounds  are  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood,  fo  that  here  packs  of  hounds  go 
out  almoft  daily  throughout  the  feafon. 

Dulwich,  a very  pleafant  village  in  Surry , five 
miles  from  London , where  is  a fpring  of  medicinal 
water.  Its  rural  fimplicity  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Armftrong, 

Or  lofe  the  world  amid  the  fylvan  wilds 
Of  Dulwich , yet  by  barbarous  arts  unfpoil’d. 

Dulwich  is  moft  diftinguifhed  for  its  college, 
founded  and  endowed  in  the  year  1619,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Alleyn,  who  named  it  The  College  of  God’s 
Gift.  The  humane  founder  was  a comedian,  and  a 
principal  a£tor  in  many  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays,  and 
Vot,.  III. 
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was  in  habits  of  the  ftri&eft  intimacy  with  that  pro- 
digy of  man.  He  founded  this  college  for  a malter 
and  warden,  who  were  always  to  be  of  the  name  of 
Alleyn,  or  Allen ; with  four  fellows,  three  of  whom 
were  to  be  divines,  and  the  fourth  an  organift;  and 
for  fix  poor  men,  as  many  poor  women,  and  twelve 
poor  boys,  to  be  educated  in  the  college  by  one  of  the 
fellows  as  fchoolmafter,  and  by  another  as  ufher. 
To  this  college  belongs  a chapel,  in  which  the  foun- 
der himfelf,  who  was  feveral  years  mafter,  lies  inter- 
red. The  mafter  of  this  college  is  lord  of  the  manor 
for  a confiderable  extent  of  this  ground,  and  enjoys 
all  the  luxurious  affluence  and  eale  of  the  prior  of  a 
monaftery.  Both  he  and  the  warden  mult  be  unmar- 
ried, and  are  for  ever  debarred  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing that  ftate,  on  pain  of  being  excluded  the  college ; 
but  as  the  warden  always  fucceeds  upon  the  death  of 
the  mafter,  great  intereft  is  conftantly  made  by  the 
unmarried  men  of  the  name  of  Allen,  to  obtain  the 
poft  of  warden. 

What  remains  of  the  original  edifice  is  in  the  old 
ftyle  of  building  ; but  part  of  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt 
with  greater  elegance,  out  of  u'hat  has  been  laved 
from  the  produce  of  the  eftate.  The  mailer’s  apart- 
ments are  very  richly  adorned  with  noble  old  furniture, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  purchafe  on  his  entering  into 
that  ftation;  and  for  hisufe  there  is  a library,  to  which 
every  mafter  generally  adds  a number  of  books.  The 
college  is  alfo  accommodated  with  a very  pleafant  gar- 
den, adorned  with  walks,  and  a great  profufion  of 
fruit-trees  and  flowers. 

Lambeth,  a village  feated  on  the  Thames,  fouth- 
eaft  of  TVeJitninJler-bnigc ; in  which  has  ftood,  for 
feveral  centuries,  the  palace  of  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury.  This  ftrudture  was  firft  eredted  by 
Baldwin,  archbilhop  of  that  fee,  in  1188,  and  was 
rebuilt  by  archbilhop  Boniface  in  1250 ; but  feveral 
of  the  fucceeding  prelates  have  added  additional  build- 
ings. Hence,  as  the  prefent  ftrudture  has  been  erect- 
ed at  different  periods,  it  is  not  at  all  furpfifing  that 
it  has  but  little  appearance  of  uniformity.  . The  edi- 
fice, though  old,  has  fuftained  little  injury  from  time; 
the  corners  are  faced  with  ruftic,  and  the  top  fur- 
rourjj'ed  with  battlements:  the  principal  apartments 
are  well  proportioned,  and  well  enlightened.  This 
palace  has  a fine  library,  and  a fpacious  garden. 

Vauxhall,  a hamlet  in  the  parifh  of  Lambeth , 
is  particularly  famous  for  the  beauty  of  the  ga  dens, 
that  have  for  more  than  a century  been  converted, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  into  a place  of  genteel 
public  entertainment.  In  thefe  gardens  is  a fuperb 
orcheftra,  containing  a fine  organ;  the  band  of  mufic 
always  confifts  of  the  bell  muficians,  and  the  enter- 
tainment is  heightened  by  capital  vocal  performers 
of  both  fexes.  There  are  here  feveral  ftatues,  par- 
ticularly a fine  one  in  marble  by  Roubiliac,  of 
Handel,  in  the  character  of  Orpheus,  playing  on  a 
lyre.  The  gardens,  pavilions,  and  great  rooms  may 
probably  occupy  feven  or  eight  acres  of  ground;  the 
clufters  of  tall  trees  difpofed  in  the  moft  happy  com- 
F bination 
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bination  of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  the  pavilions, 
the  orcheftra,  forming  a grand  central  objedl,  the 
brilliancy  of  a profufion  of  lamps,  the  walks,  the 
mufic,  and  the  company,  all  combined,  fafeinate  the 
fenfes  as  if  by  the  powers  of  enchantment,  and  lead 
the  beholder  to  confider  himfelf  as  conveyed  to  Ely- 
fium,  or  at  leaft  as  traverfing  a terrellria!  paramo. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  this  kin..  of 
public  amufeinent,  but  without  attaining  to  any  thing 
like  a competition.  A little  way  out  of  Birmingham 
there  are  public  gardens  to  which  the  fame  name  is 
given:  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  a like  attempt  has 
been  made,  but  without  fuccefs. 

From  Vauxhall quite  to  the  Borough  of  Southwark , 
which  includes  an  extenfive  fpot  of  ground  called  St. 
George’s  fields,  a prodigious  number  of  houles  have 
been  lately  creeled,  forming  a lively  and  agreeable  ap- 
pendage to  London , and  by  earning  a coniicErable  in- 
tercourfe  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Wejlminjler 
with  the  Surry  fide  of  the  Thames , the  noble  appear- 
ance of  the  river,  and  the  charming  diverfity  of  the 
adjoining  country,  on  palling  the  bridges,  exhibit  the 
beautilul  fituation  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  to 
great  advantage. 

Southwark,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  rn  point 
of  the  county  of  Surry , oppohte  to  the  city  of  London , 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Thames , but 
a communication  is  formed  by  a (tone  bridge;  on  each 
fide  of  which,  about  forty  years  ago,  flood  houfes  and 
lliops.  Although  Southwark  is  a fuburb  of  London , 
yet  it  contains  fix  parifhes,  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament, and  for  extent,  populoufnefs,  trade,  and 
wealth,  is  inferi  r to  few  cities  in  England.  Its  prin- 
cipal llreet,  which  runs  from  London  bridge  to  St. 
George’s  church,  is  called  w the  Borough .”  It  is 
deferibed  to  have  been  a dillindt  corporation,  and  go- 
verned by  its  own  bailiff,  in  the  year  1053,  which 
independence  it  retained  until  the  year  1327,  when  it 
was  granted  to  the  city  of  London , whole  lord  mayor 
was  to  be  its  bailiff,  and  to  govern  it  by  his  deputy, 
and  tliis  grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  VI.  The 
aldermen  of  Bridge- ward  without  is  its  proper  magis- 
trate, but  the  clink,  or  manor  of  Southwark , is  under 
the  jurifdidtion  of  the  bifnop  of  Winchejler.  Here 
are  two  very  noble  hofpitals;  the  one  called  St.  Tho- 
mas’s, founded  by  Edward  VI.  and  very  amply  en- 
dowed ; the  other  Guy’s,  from  the  name  of  its  founder 
Thomas  Guy,  a ftationer,  who  amafi'ed  a vaft  fortune, 
by  adhering  to  extreme  parfimony  for  a long  courfe  of 
years;  the  principal  part  of  his  wealth  he  appropri- 
ated by  his  will  to  this  extenfive  public  charity;  of 
which  foundation  we  fhall  fpeak  more  particularly  in 
deferibing  the  city  of  London , in  fedl.  xxii.  A fair 
ufed  annually  to  be  held  on  St.  Margaret' s -hill,  in 
the  month  of  September , but  being  removed  to  what 
was  thought  a more  convenient  fpot,  the  magiftrates, 
glad  to  put  an  end  to  a mifehievous  cuitom,  produc- 
tive of  drunkennefs,  riot  and  debauchery,  confidercd 
the  right  to  hold  a fair  as  forfeited  by  this  removal,  and 


on  that  ground  fuppreffed  it  in  the  year  1763.  Here 
is  the  county  gaol  for  felons,  called  “ the  new  gaol,” 
th-  Marfhalfea  pnfon  for  debtors,  and  the  Admiralty 
gaol  for  pirates.  The  prifon  of  the  cou  t of  King’s 
be. tch  is  likewife  in  its  vicinity,  the  rules  of  which 
extend  over  a confiderable  part  of  St.  George’ s- fields. 
Near  to  this  prifon  the  county  Bridewell  has  been 
eredted  a few  years  fince. 

On  the  welt  fide  of  the  fpacious  road  which  leads 
from  Blackfnars  bridge  to  the  centre  of  St.  George’s- 
fields , ftands  a noble  Mufeum,  confifting  of  the  molt 
curious  fpecimens  in  every  branch  of  natural  hiltory, 
collected  by  Mr.  Lever,  afterward  Sir  Afhton  Lever, 
and  brought  by  him  from  his  refidence  in  Lancafnire. 
I he  late  owner  having  obtained  an  a<5t  of  parliament 
empowering  him  to  difpofe  of  this  valuable  property 
by  a lottery,  to  confifl  of  thirty  fix  thoufand  tickets, 
at  a guinea  each,  found  fo  little  avidity  in  the  public 
to  adventure,  that  he  had  fold  no  more  than  feven 
thoufand  tickets  when  the  appointed  time  of  drawing 
arrived ; the  event  of  which  proved  very  unfortunate 
to  him,  for  to  one  of  the  tickets  which  had  been  dif- 
pofed  of  the  important  prize  happened  to  fall.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Parkinfon,  and  is  called 
“ the  Leverian  Museum.”  Sir  Afhton  furvived 
this  transfer  but  a fhort  time,  being  carried  oft  by  an 
apoplectic  fit. 

Here  is  likewife  the  Magdalen  hospital,  a 
charity  inftituted  in  the  year  1758,  for  the  relief  and 
affiltance  of  penitent  prollitutes,  of  which  her  ma- 
jefty  became  patronefs  feven  years  afterward,  and  the 
contributions  were  fo  confiderable,  that  the  governors 
were  enabled  to  eredl  a fpacious  building  on  this  fpot, 
in  the  year  1769.  Another  charity  which  has  like- 
wife received,  and  ft  ill  receives,  great  patronage  is, 
the  Asylum,  fituated  near  IVeJlminfier  bridge,  for 
the  reception,  education,  and  lettlement  of  female 
orphans. 

At  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  bridge,  on  the  Surry 
fide  eaftward,  had  lately  been  eredled  a very  capacious 
fquare  building  called  the  Albion  Mills,  for  the 
purpofe  of  grinding  corn  by  means  of  fleam  engines, 
invented  and  worked,  under  the  protection  of  letters 
patent,  by  Mr.  Watts,  or  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
him.  For  the  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  mills, 
a capital  of  6o,OOOl.  has  been  fubferibed  ; the  powers 
of  the  fleam  engine  beint?  found  to  exceed  thofe  ob- 
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tained  either  by  wind  or  water;  but  the  confumpdon 
of  coal  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  a chaldron  a day.  They 
profefs  to  be  able  to  furnifh  flour  from  their  mills  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  whole  confumption  of  London  and 
IVeJhninfier.  This  great  undertaking  has  almofl  en- 
tirely deprived  the  mills  up  the  weflern  country  as  far 
as  Reading  of  their  wonted  employment ; probably 
without  rendering  any  benefit  to  the  proprietory,  or 
advantage  to  the  public  by  lowering  the  price  of  bread. 
Wellward  of  tiie  fame  road  and  bridge,  is  a plate 
glafs  manufactory,  incorporated  in  the  year  1773,  the 
glals  being  principally  manufactured  near  JV  on  in 
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Lancafhire , and  conveyed  to  this  warehoufe.  Here 
arc  produced  thofe  very  large  plate  glafles  which,  for 
many  years,  could  only  be  obtained  from  France. 

More  to  the  weftward,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
at  Cuper’s  bridge,  is  erected  a fquare  tower,  of  con- 
ficler able  height,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  (hot  of 
a fu]>  nor  quality  (from  their  more  perfedl  roundnefs) 
than  that  produced  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  manufac- 
ture. This  is  likewife  earned  on,  exclufively,  by 
the  proprietor,  under  letters  patent. 

SECT.  X. 

Of  Hampshire,  Hants,  or  Southampton  ; the 
IJJ:s  of  Wight,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alder- 
ney and  Sark. 

THIS  countv,  though  called  Hampflnre , or 
Hants , is  properly  the  county  of  Southampton , and 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Surry  and  Sufjex,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  B ritijh  channel,  on  the  weft  by  Wiltjhire 
and  Dorfetjhire , and  on  the  north  by  Berkjlnre.  It 
extends,  exclufive  of  the  file  of  Wight , forty-two 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  thirty  eight  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  hun- 
dreds, and  contains  nine  forefts,  twer.ty-nine  parks, 
one  city,  twenty  market-towns,  253  parifhes,  about 
36,000  houfes,  and  by  the  molt  moderate  computation 
1 Bo, coo  inhabitants,  who  eledt  twenty-fix  members 
of  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city 
oi  Winchejter , and  two  for  each  of  the  following 
towns,  Southampton , Portfmouth , Petersfeld , Yar- 
tmuth , Newport , Stockhridge , Andover , Whitchurch , 
Lynington , Chrif -church,  and  Newton. 

The  air  is  mild  and  wholefome ; except  a final!  part, 
ccnfifting  of  low  grounds  next  the  fea,  which  are  vi- 
fiitjd  by  the  fea-vapours  ; but  without  the  bad  eftedts 
aiftally  experienced  by  a moift  air  in  other  counties. 
Tie  foil  is  generally  rich,  and  the  county  affords  plen- 
ty of  corn,  cattle,  wool,  bacon,  wood,  iron,  and 
homy.  The  fheep  are  remarkably  good,  but  ('mail, 
and  valued  both  for  their  flefh  and  wool.  The  bacon 
of  t'iis  county  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  England , and 
its  n.ney,  except  that  gathered  on  the  heaths,  bears 
a hi0;  price;  and  of  this  the  inhabitants  make  moft 
excelleit  mead  and  metheglin.  The  excellency  of 
the  Ha>npjhire  bacon  is  attributed  to  the  fwine  being 
/applied  with  plenty  of  acorns  from  the  New  Forefl 
and  other  woods,  in  which  they  are  fuffered  to  run 
at  large.  The  fea-coaft  here  furn  ihes  oyfters,  lobfter:-, 
and  other  fea-fifh,  and  its  rivers  abound  in  frefn  fiih, 
efpecially  trouts.  There  is  no- county  in  England  fo 
wooded  as  his;  and  though  the  vaft  confumption  of 
timber  at  Portfmouth,  Southampton , Redbridge , and 
other  places,  fincethe  Revolution,  in  building  men  of 
war  and  /mailer  veflels,  has  confumed  great  quantities, 
yet  there  is  ftill  a conlideruble  growth  of  timber  remain- 
ing j and  with  proper  attention  a lucccffion  of  oaks 


might  be  fecured  for  future  generations,  although  the 
laft  war  made  great  havock  among  them.  In  New 
Forefl  there  are  oaks  of  feveral  hundred  years  growth. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are,  the  Avon  which 
enters  it  at  Charford , and  running  fouth  ward  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  fea  below  Chriflchurch : the  Fefe, 
which  rifes  in  the  north-weftern  part  of  Hampjhire , 
and  running  alfo  fouthward  forms  feveral  iflands  at 
Stockhridge , and  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  fea  called 
Southampton- water:  the  other  rivers  are,  the  Stowre 
and  the  Itching , or  It c hen. 

The  gentry  here  delight  much  in  fox-hunting,  the 
woods  and  downs  being  proper  for  breeding  and  hunt- 
ing thefe  animals ; and  the  beft  fox-hounds  are  faid  to  be 
bred  in  this  county.  Kerfeys  and  woollen  cloth  are 
made  here,  though  not  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  Wilt/hire,  Somerfctjhire , and 
Glouceflerfnire.  The  convenient  ports  and  harbours 
in  this  county  have  procured  it  a good  foreign  trade. 
The  principal  places  in  it  are  the  following: 

Winchester,  or  Winton,  a very  ancient  city, 
called  by  the  Britons,  Caer  Givent , which  fignifies 
the  White  Toivn , from  the  chalkey  hills  near  it ; and 
by  the  Saxons , Wintancefler.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated 
in  a valley  between  hills,  on  the  river  Itching , which 
is  navigable  for  barges  fixty-fix  miles  to  thefouth-weft 
of  London.  This  city  at  a diftance  has  a venerable 
appearance,  and  yet  has  many  modern  buildings,  fome 
of  them  very  handfome  ftrudtures,  as  the  college- 
fchools,  with  the  epifcopal  palace,  built  by  bifhop 
Morley,  A.  D.  1662.  It  has  one  fpacious  ftreet; 
but  the  reft  are  moftly  narrow,  and  the  walls  greatly 
decayed.  The  town-hall  is  built  like  an  old  chapel, 
lupported  by  pillars,  and  in  it  are  two  ailes.  Over 
the  court  of  Nifi  Prius,  above  the  judge’s  feat,  is  fix- 
ed againft  the  wall  the  pretended  round  table  of  king 
Arthur,  with  the  names  of  the  knights  upon  it,  in 
fuch  Saxon  charadfers  as  no  man  can  read.  This  is 
faid  to  be  a piece  of  antiquity  of  twelve  hundred  years 
{landing;  but  Camden  and  other  antiquaries,  imagine 
it  to  be  of  a much  later  date.  In  fo  oner  times  there 
were  tn  this  city  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  parifir- 
churches,  which  arearprefent  reduced  to  five,  exclufive 
of  the  cathedral ; and  even  thefe  are  more  than  are 
filled.  This  city  was  as  much  diftinguifiied,  and  as 
highly  honoured,  in  ancient  times,  as  any  place  in 
the  kingdom;  it  was  long  .he  refidence  of  king  John, 
and  Was  alfo  the  birth-place  of  his  fon,  afterward 
Henry  III.  here  too  Arthur,  fon  of  Henry  VII.  was 
born. 

On  entering  at  the  weft-door  of  the  cathedral,  it 
prefents  a venerable  and  majeftic  appearance ; the 
Vaulting  of  the  roof  is  beautiful;  but  the  pillars  on 
each  fide  are  much  too  thick  for  the  fpaces  of  the 
arches.  The  entrance  into  the  choir  is  by  a noble 
and  very  broad  flight  of  fteps;  and  the  fereen,  which 
was  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  is  a fine  piece  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  Compoiite  order.  The  flails  in  the 
choir  are  of  fine  Gothic  workmanfhip,  to  which  the 
biftiop’s  throne,  erected  at  the  expence  of  biftiop  Mew, 
F 2 A.  D. 
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A.  D.  1684,  would  have  been  a great  additional  or- 
nament, had  it  been  Gothic,  and  of  a piece  with  the 
reft.  The  ftone  fcreen,  where  the  high  altar  is  placed, 
is  a fine  piece  of  Gothic  work;  but  the  angles  of 
the  niches,  where  formerly  were  images,  being  chip- 
ped away,  in  order  to  make  room  tor  a number  of 
urns,  difgrace  this  fine  piece. 

In  this  cathedral  are  many  objedls  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  was  for  fome  ages  the  burying-place  of  the 
Saxon,  Norman , and  Englijh  kings:  the  relics  of 
fome  of  thefe  were  colledled  by  bifhop  Fox,  about 
A.  D.  1500,  and  being  put  together  into  fix  large 
wooden  chefts,  lined  with  lead,  were  placed  on  the 
great  wall  in  the  choir,  three  on  one  fide,  and  three 
on  the  other,  with  an  account  of  whofe  bones  are  in 
each  cheft,  namely,  thofe  of  Egbert,  Adulphus,  Edre- 
dus,  Edmundus,  Canutus,  and  queen  Emma.  The 
tomb-ftone  of  William  Rufus  is  in  the  midft  of  the 
choir.  The  tomb  of  William  of  Wickham , who 
built  the  cathedral,  and  who  died  A.  D.  1404,  is  very 
fpacious,  lofty,  and  magnificent ; as  is  alfo  the  tomb 
of  cardinal  Beaufort,  his  fuccefTor  in  the  fee,  brother 
to  king  Henry  IV.  with  feveral  others. 

Befide  the  two  ancient  bifhops  above  mentioned, 
the  fee  of  Winchcjicr  was  filled  by  cardinal  W olfey, 
in  1529,  who  was  fucceeded  in  1531  by  Stephen  Gar- 
dener; and  it  was  held  from  1734  to  1761  by  Dr, 
Benjamin  Hoadley. 

In  the  fouth  fuburb  ftands  the  college,  eredled  by 
William  of  Wickham , which  is  a noble  foundation. 
The  building  confifts  of  two  large  courts,  in  which 
are  lodgings  for  their  mailers  and  feventy  fcholars,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a very  elegant  chapel.  In  the  fecond 
court  are  the  fchools,  with  a large  cloifter  beyond 
them,  and  fome  inclofures  laid  open  for  the  diverfion 
of  the  fcholars.  There  is  alfo  a great  hall,  where 
they  dine,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cloiftprs  is  a li- 
brary. The  fcholars,  after  flaying  here  a certain 
time,  may  remove  to  New  College,  Oxford , which 
was  built  by  the  fame  prelate.  Not  far  from  hence 
is  St.  Crofie’s,  an  hofpital  for  thirteen  brothers,  with 
a daily  allowance  of  bread  and  beer  for  poor  travel- 
lers. There  is  here  alfo  an  infirmary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fick  and  lame,  which  is  a very  handfome  mo- 
dern ftrudlure,  built  of  red  brick,  and  fupported  by 
voluntary  fubfcription. 

In  the  place  where  the  ancient  caftle  flood,  which 
was  at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  weft  gate,  upon  an  emi- 
nence commanding  the  town,  king  Charles  II.  em- 
ployed Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  to  build  a {lately  palace, 
upon  which  he  had  expended  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds,  when  his  death  put  a flop  to  the  defign. 
King  George  I.  made  a prefent  to  the  duke  of  Bolton 
of  the  fine  columns  of  Italian  marble,  which  were  to 
have  fupported  the  grand  flaircafe,  and  were  faid  to 
have  been  a prefent  from  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany. 
This  flructure  was  fitted  up  for  the  French  prifoners 
taken  during  the  war  of  1755- 

Winchejier  is  about  a mile  and  a half  within  the 
walls.  Although  the  river  is  here  navigable  for  barges, 


yet  it  has  no  trade,  except  what  is  caufed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  neighbourhood.  Here 
is  a great  deal  of  good  company,  and  the  many  gentry 
in  the  neighbourhood  add  to  the  fociablenefs  of  the 
place  : the  clergy  are  alfo  numerous,  and  in  general 
rich. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder,  fe- 
veral aldermen,  fix  of  whom  are  always  juftices,  with 
a fheriff,  two  bailiffs,  and  four  conftables.  On  St. 
Gile’s-hill , near  this  city,  is  held,  on  the  12th  of 
September , one  of  the  greateft  fairs  in  England 
for  horfes,  cheefe,  and  leather;  and  another  on  Mag- 
dalen-hill , Auguji  the  fecond,  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Andover,  a large  borough,  fixty-two  miles  to  the 
weft-by-fouth  of  London,  is  a great  thorough  fare  on 
the  diredl  weftern  road,  as  well  from  Newbury  to  Sa- 
lifbury , as  from  London  to  Taunton , and  all  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns  in  Somerfetjhire,  by  which  means 
it  is  greatly  enriched.  It  is  very  healthy,  and  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the  downs,  com- 
monly called  Sali/bury-plain , and  is  a thriving,  hand- 
fome, well-built,  and  populous  town,  with  a manu- 
facture of  fhalloons,  and  a great  malting  trade. 

Near  this  town  is  the  village  called  Wey-hill, 
where  the  open  down-country  begins,  and  where  is 
held  the  greateft  fair  for  ftieep  in  this  na:ion,  princi- 
pally of  ewes  for  ftore-fheep ; great  quantities  of  lea- 
ther, hops,  and  cheefe,  are  alfo  fold  at  this  fair,  which 
is  held  on  the  tenth  of  Odlober. 

Basingstoke,  a great  thoroughfare  town  on  the 
weftern  road,  where  is  a weekly  market,  on  IVed- 
nefdays,  for  corn,  and  two  fairs  annually,  fome  wool- 
len manufactures  are  likewife  carried  on  here;  a little 
to  the  north  of  which  is  Bafing-houfe,  which  in  the 
civil  war  was  the  feat  of  the  marquis  of  Winchejler, 
who  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  the  king,  fuilained  there 
a long  fiege,  againft  the  whole  of  the  parliament 
army,  which  at  length  retired  from  before  it;  it  was 
however  afterward  attacked  by  Cromwell,  who  took 
it  by  ftorm. 

Southampton,  the  county  town,  is  fituated  fe- 
venty-fix  miles  to  the  weil-fouth-weft  of  London , be- 
tween two  rivers,  the  Itching  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Tcfe , or  Anton , on  the  weft,  which  falls  into  an  arm 
of  the  fea  called  the  Sonthampton-water,  or  Ttjfan- 
ton-bay,  which  is  very  deep,  ib  that  fhips  of  five  hun- 
dred tons  have  been  bu  It  here.  The  town  has  quays 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandize,  which 
renders  it  a place  of  good  trade,  and  it  is  well  inha- 
bited by  merchants  and  fhop-keepers.  It  is  fnrround- 
ed  with  ftrong  walls  and  a double  ditch,  with  feven 
gates,  and  feveral  watch-towers : it  had  alfo  a ftrong 
caftle  to  defend  the  harbour,  placed  on  a high  mount; 
but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Here  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
broadeft  ftreets  in  England.,  three  quarters  of  a mile 
long,  well  paved  and  flagged  on  each  fide,  termina- 
ting in  the  fine  quay,  T contains  five  p.J'ifh-churches, 
with  one  for  the  French  refugees and  an  hofpital 
called  God’s-houfe;  alfo  a free-fehool  founded  by 
king  Edward  VI.  and  a charity-lcbool  fupported  by 
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fubfcription.  In  the  town  are  four  public  conduits, 
to  which  water  is  conveyed  from  the  neighbourhood 
by  leaden  pipes.  Formerly  all  the  canary  wine 
brought  into  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to  be  firft 
landed  here  ; till  the  London  merchants,  finding  this 
an  inconvenience,  purchafed  that  privilege  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  had  their  wines  afterward  brought  di- 
rectly to  London.  Some  merchants  trade  in  Port  and 
French  wines;  but  the  greateft  dealings  are  with 
Jerfey  and  Guernsey , and  to  Newfoundland  for  fifn. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  and  the  aflizes 
are  ufually  kept  in  the  town-hall.  This  place  is  me- 
morable for  the  expedient  taken  by  king  Canute  to 
filence  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers : for  which  purpofe 
he  feated  himfelf  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  d refled  in 
all  his  regal  ornaments,  and  commanded  the  tide  not 
to  approach  his  footftool ; but  it  foon  wetting  his 
feet,  he  very  pointedly  cenfured  their  impiety  and 
lervility. 

Rumsey,  about  fix  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  South- 
ampton, has  a large  manufacture  of  flialloorts,  called 
rattinets,  and  has  three  annual  fairs.  It  is  likewife 
famous  for  its  brewery. 

Portsmouth,  a ftrong  fea-port  town,  feventy- 
three  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  London ; the  key  of 
England  on  that  fide,  and  a regular  fortification,  at 
the  entrance  of  a creek  in  Portfey  ifiand,  which  is 
about  fourteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  furrounded  at 
high  tides  by  the  fea-wate',  of  which  fait  is  here 
made:  it  is  alfo  joined  to  the  continent  by  a draw- 
bridge, where  was  anciently  a fmall  caftle  and  town 
called  Port  Per  us,  or  Port  Chejler , at  which  Vefpafian 
landed : this  town  and  caftle  ftood  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  creek;  but  upon  the  retiring  of  the  fea,  the 
inhabitants  followed  it,  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  prefent  tov/n.  Portfinouth  is  one  of  the 
principal  ports  for  building  and  laying  up  the  royal 
navy,  it  being  furnifhed  with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and 
vaft  magazines  of  naval  and  military  ftores:  the  rope- 
houfe  in  particular  is  one  continued  room  eight  hun- 
dred and  feventy  feet,  or  about  a fixth  part  of  a mile 
in  length. 

In  P ortfmouth -haven,  a thoufand  fail  of  the  Jargeft 
fhips  may  ride  at  anchor.  The  mouth,  which  is  not 
much  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Wejlminjlcr-bridge, 
is  fecured  on  the  Gofport  fide  by  four  forts ; on  the 
other  fide  by  South-fea-cajlle  ; and  a number  of  addi- 
tional works  have  been  lately  raifed,  fo  as  to  render 
the  place  impregnable.  The  harbour  is  fo  fecure  from 
winds,  that  they  cannot  blow  from  any  point  of  the 
compafs  to  the  detriment  of  the  fhips  at  anchor  in  it; 
and  is  fo  deep,  that  a firft-rate  man  of  war  can  ride  at 
the  loweft  ebb  without  touching  the  ground ; on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a boom,  or  chain,  at  its  entrance,  that 
in  cafe  of  danger  can  be  raifed  and  faftened  immedi- 
ate! v on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  ftop  any  naval  force; 
and  if  attacked  by  fea,  the  enemies  fhips  mud  come 
diredlly  under  South-fea-cajlle , and  afterward  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a long  train  of  cannon  from  the  town  and 
the  block-houfe,  which  cannot  fail  to  rake  them  fore 
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and  aft,  for  a mile  together,  before  they  reach  the 
haven’s  mouth. 

A capital  convenience  to  the  harbour  of  Portfmouth 
is  the  fafe  and  fpacious  road  of  Spithead,  which  lies 
between  the  continent  of  Hampflnre  and  the  I fie  of 
IVight,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  in 
fome  places  no  lefs  than  three  in  breadfh.  It  is  de- 
fended from  all  winds  blowing  from  the  weft  to  the 
fouth-eall  by  the  high  lands  of  the  Ife  of  JVlght , 
and  from  the  winds  of' the  oppofite  quarter  by  the 
main  land  of  Hampjhire , the  town  of  Portfmouth  front- 
ing the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  town  is  ftrong  on  the  land  fide,  it  being  en- 
compafled  by  a wall,  and  the  many  additional  works 
that  have  been  lately  made.  The  men  continually 
employed  in  the  dock-yard  amount  to  at  leaft  a thou- 
fand, and  their  number  is  greatly  increafed  in  time  of 
war.  The  docks  and  yards  are  a kind  of  marine  cor- 
poration within  themfelves. 

The  fituation  of  Portfmouth  is  low,  and  fo  full  of 
water  and  ditches,  as  to  be  efteemed  agueifh.  The 
ftreets  are  dirty,  and  have  confequently  a difagreeablc 
fmel! ; but  the  continual  refort  of  feamen  and  foldiers 
renders  it  always  full  of  people,  efpecially  in  time  of 
war.  The  place  is  in  want  of  frelh  water;  and, 
though  feated  in  a plentiful  country,  the  great  con- 
fumption  makes  all  forts  of  provifions  dear;  as  are 
alfo  lodgings  and  fuel.  Here  is  a garrifon  and  deputy- 
governor  ; the  church  is  a large  handfome  ftrudture, 
and  from  the  watch-tower  to  the  top  of  the  fteeple  is 
a fine  profpedt  of  the  harbour,  as  well  as  of  Spithead. 
It  has  a fine  new  quay  for  laying  up  cannon  ; and  alfo 
a fchool  founded  by  government,  for  the  inftrudtion 
of  youth  in  the  mathematics  and  navigation,  to  qua- 
lify7 them  for  the  fea-fervice. 

On  the  adjoining  heath  a fuburb  has  been  built, 
which,  for  number  of  inhabitants,  and  beauty  of  the 
houfes,  is  likely  to  exceed  the  town  itfelf.  It  has  a 
church,  a chapel,  and  feveral  meeting-houfes. 

The  government  of  Portfmouth  is  by  a mayor  and 
aldermen.  On  the  third  of  July,  1 760,  a dreadful 
fire  broke  out  at  twelve  in  the  morning  in  the  dock- 
yard, in  a fine  pile  of  building,  the  flames  raged  with 
fuch  fury,  that  the  whole  was  deftroyed.  In  the 
warehoufes  that  were  confumed  were  depofited  a 
thoufand  and  fifty  tons  of  hemp,  five  hundred  tons 
of  cordage,  and  about  feven  hundred  fails,  befides 
many  hundred  barrels  of  tar  and  oil ; yet  with  all 
this  devaftation,  fuch  was  the  diligence  exerted,  and 
fuch  the  quantity  of  ftores  at  Chatham , and  in  other 
magazines,  that  the  lofs  was  foon  lupplied  without  much 
affedling  the  operations  of  the  war  which  was  then 
carrying  on.  Another  fire  happened  here  in  the  year 
1770,  and  on  the  feventeenth  of  December , 1776,  the 
rope-houfe  wasmaliciouflyfeton  fire,  when  great  quan- 
tities of  naval  ftores  were  confumed.  The  perpetrator 
of  this  atrocious  crime  was  afterward  difeovered,  and 
being  convidted  thereof,  was  executed.  This  man’s 
real  name  was  James  Aitkin,  but  he  was  commonly 
called  John  the  Fainter. 
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In  June  1773,  his  majefty  vifited  this  town,  fur- 
veyed  the  dock-yards  with  great  attention,  and  re- 
viewed a grand  fleet  of  men  of  war  affembled  here 
for  the  purpofe  : during  his  flay,  he  flept  four  nights 
at  the  commiflioner’s  houfe. 

Gosport  is  parted  from  Portfmouth  by  a narrow 
arm  of  the  fea;  it  is  a pretty  large  town,  and  has  a 
good  trade  in  time  of  war;  it  has  lately  been  improv- 
ed by  fome  additional  fortifications. 

At  Haflar , near  Gofport , a noble  hofpital  for  Tick 
and  wounded  feamen  was  begun  to  be  built,  foon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1755,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1762,  at  an  expence  of  upward  of 
ten  thoufand  pounds,  which  was  voted  by  parliament. 

New  Forest,  fituated  in  that  part  of  Hampjhire 
which  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Southampton-water , 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Britijh  Channel , poiTeires  ad- 
vantages of  lituation  with  refpeft  to  conveyance  by 
water-carriage  and  vicinage  to  the  dock-yards,  l'upe- 
rior  to  every  other  foreft,  having  in  its  neighbourhood 
feveral  ports  and  places  for  fhipping  timber,  among 
which  Lymington  is  at  the  diftance  of  only  two  miles, 
Betvley  about  half  a mile,  and  Redbridge  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  foreft ; and  the  navigation  to 
Portfmouth , the  mod  confiderable  dock-yard  in  this 
kingdom,  is  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  neareft 
of  thofe  places.  Fifth  Report  of  Commiflioners  to 
examine  into  the  Crown  Lands,  Sic. 

Domefday  book  contains  a full  account  of  every 
field,  farm,  or  eftate  afto  efted,  in  hides,  carucates, 
or  veigates,  by  which  the  extent  of  land  was  then 
computed ; together  with  the  names  of  the  hundreds, 
villages,  and  former  proprietors,  who  were  for  the 
moft  part  Saxon , the  rent,  or  yearly  value  of  each 
poffeflion,  and  the  tax  which  had  been  paid  for  it 
to  the  crown,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fefior,  before  the  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  that 
part  of  the  country  laid  wafte  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ; which  cruel  aft  has  been  fuppofed  to 
be  avenged  by  the  cafual  death  of  his  two  fons,  Richard 
and  William  Ruius,  and  his  grandfon  Henry  in  that 
very  foreft. 

Stretch’d  on  the  lawn  his  fecond  hope  furvey, 
At  once  the  chafer,  and  at  once  the  prey. 

Lo  Ruruc,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 

Bleeds  in  the  foreft  like  a wounded  hart.  Pope. 

According  to  the  perambulation  made,  and  plan 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  foreft  extends 
fr<  a Godf/>ell  on  the  N.  W.  to  the  fea  on  the  S.  F. 
about  twenty  miles,  and  f om  Hardley  on  the  E.  to 
R ingwood  on  the  W.  about  fifteen  miles;  and  con- 
tains  within  thefe  limits,  about  92,365  ftatute  acres; 
all  of  which  is  not  however  foreft-land,  or,  at  prefent, 
the  property  of  the  crown  ; for  within  thofe  limits 
are  manors,  and  other  confiderable  freehold  lands  be- 
longing to  individuals;  there  are  likewife  copyhold, 
or  culloinary  la: ; is  belonging  to,  the  king’s  manor  of 
Lyndhurji , fo  that  about  63,845  acres  are  the  woods 


and  wafte  lands  of  the  foreft,  which  are  divided  into 
nine  bailiwicks,  and  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  fifteen 
walks.  The  officers  are,  a lord- warden,  lieutenant, 
riding  forefter,  two  rangers,  woodward,  under- wood- 
ward, four  verderers,  fteward,  under- fteward,  nine 
forefters,  twelve  regarders,  and  thirteen  under-fore- 
fters.  The  prefent  eftablifhment  is  attended  with  an 
expence  of  3,400/.  per  annum. 

By  the  report  above  quoted,  it  appears,  that  the 
foreft,  although  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  timber,  yet  is  much  perverted  from  that  great 
public  objeft.  It  is  fo  much  overftocked  with  deer, 
that  many  die  of  want  every  year;  in  the  winter  of 

1787,  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  died  in  one  walk; 
great  wafte  and  deftruftion  is  made  of  the  hollies  and 
thorns,  which  afford  the  bell  nurfery  and  protection 
for  young  trees;  inclofures  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  timber  are  converted  into  rabbit  warrens,  and  many 
of  the  keepers  deal  largely  in  fwine.  The  commifli- 
oners therefore  recommend,  that  the  deer  be  given  up, 
the  rabbits  exterminated,  the  breed  of  fwine  be  regu- 
lated, and  the  inclofures  be  carefully  kept  up.  It  is  ftated, 
that  in  the  year  1783  only  a fifteenth  part  of  the  timber 
was  growing  in  the  foreft,  which  was  found  there  in 
1 608  ; but  it  will  ftill  yield  a fupply  of  a thoufand  load  a 
year,  and  it  may  be  expefted,  it  fuch  a plan  of  ma- 
nagement is  adopted  as  fhall  make  the  increafe  and 
prefervation  of  the  timber  its  foie  objeft,  the  foreft 
may  be  brought  to  produce  at  leaf!  as  much  as  it  did 
formerly.  Although  the  annual  demand  for  rough 
timber  for  the  king’s  dock-yards,  is  one  year  with 
another,  25,000  loads,  yet  many  fhips  of  war  being 
built  in  private  dock-yards,  by  contraft  with  the  na- 
vy-board, the  whole  quantity  confumed  in  fupport  of 
the  navy,  from  October  1760,  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1788,  was  1,285,306  loads,  or  45,904  loads  yearly 
on  an  average.  Report,  p.  37. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  is  generally  included  under 
Hampfinre.  The  form  of  this  ifland  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a bird  with  expanded  wings.  Aiken,  p. 
298.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  broad  from  E.  to  W. 
thirteen  from  N.  to  S.  in  the  middle  where  longert, 
and  fixtv  in  circumference.  The  moft  eafterly  point 
of  the  ifland  lies  oppofite  to  Portjmouth , and  the  moft 
wefterly  oppofite  to  Chrijhhurch.  It  is  enccmpaftld 
with  rocks,  efpecially  toward  France,  of  which  the  moft 
noted  are  the  Shingles  and  the  Needles  in  the  weftern 
point;  in  other  parts  it  is  protected  by  cliffs  of  chalk 
and  free-ftone.  Thefe  render  it  in  moft:  places  inac- 
ceflible ; and  where  the  fliore  is  almoft  level,  and  lies 
expofed,  as  it  does  toward  the  S.  E.  it  is  fortified  by 
cattles,  forts  and  block-houfes. 

The  air  is  very  healthy,  the  profpefts  rich,  exten- 
five,  and  moft  pleaftngly  variegated,  and  the  foil  un- 
commonly fruitful,  it  producing  corn  enough  in  one 
year  to  ferve  the  inhabitants  feven;  and  this  enables 
them  to  export  great  quantities,  particularly  of  barley, 
to  England  and  elfewhere.  There  is  every  where  plenty 
of  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  pheafantr,  lapwings, 
and  variety  of  wild-fowl;  it  has  two  parks  ftocked 
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with  deer;  but  Only  one  fmall  foreft,  fo  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  obliged  to  fetch  their  wood  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts.  Through  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
runs  a long  ridge  of  hills  from  E.  to  W.  which  af- 
ford pafture  for  iheep,  whofe  wool  is  remarkably  fine. 
In  the  north  part  is  very  good  pafturage  and  meadow- 
ground.  The  fouthern  is  in  a manner  all  a corn  coun- 
try, inclofed  with  hedges  and  ditches.  Here  is  found 
the  belt  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  fine  white  cryftalline 
fand,  of  which  great  quantities  are  ufed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glafs.  The  inhabitants  have  alfo  abundance 
of  fea-fifh. 

The  natives  are  generally  long-lived,  vigorous,  and 
able  to  undergo  much  labour.  The  ifland  contains 
four  market-towns,  of  which  three  fend  members  to 
parliament;  namely,  Newport , Newton , and  Yar- 
mouth ; four  cattles,  fifty-two  parifnes,  above  three 
thoufand  houfes,  and  near  tvventy-feven  thoufand  fouls, 
of  which  it  is  faid  five  thoufand  are  fit  to  bear  arms. 
The  militia  are  fo  well  difcipliued  by  their  officers, 
that  they  are  reckoned  as  good  foldiers  as  any  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  feveral  beacons  in  the  ifland, 
at  which  continual  watch  is  kept  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  government  of  the  ifland,  is  a poft  of  great 
truft.  In  eccleiiaftical  affairs  it  is  fubjeCt  to  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Winchejler , and  in  civil  affairs  to  the  county 
of  Southampton. 

The  river  Cowes , which  runs  from  fouth  to  north, 
falls  into  the  fea  near  the  town  and  caftle  of  Cowes. 
Veflels  of  fmall  burden  come  up  to  the  quays,  but 
the  largeft  fhips  are  unloaded,  and  the  merchandize 
brought  up  hither  in  barges. 

The  other  places  of  rnoft  importance  are  two  pretty 
towns,  both  named  Cowes,  one  on  the  eaft  and  the 
other  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name. 
West  Cowes  is  the  mod  flourifhing  town  in  the 
ifland;  it  has  a caftle,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  Several 
merchants  live  here,  and  have  handfome  houfes ; but 
the  town  lying  low  is  not  efteemed  very  healthy. 
This  is  a place  of  general  rendezvous  for  merchant- 
Ihips  that  wait  for  convoys. 

There  are  many  antiquities  on  this  ifland,  among 
which  Sir  Richard  Worfley  mentions  the  convent,  or 
oratory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Burton  or  Barton, 
founded  in  the  year  1282,  but  diflolved  long  before  the 
general  luppreflion  of  monaftic  foundations,  having 
been  furrendered,  in  the  year  1439,  into  the  hands  of 
the  bifhop,  .md  granted  to  the  college  of  Winchejler : 
It  isftill  held  by  the  wardens  and  fellows  of  Winchejler 
college.  Carifbrooke  Priory  is  likewife  of  great  anti- 
quity, there  being  grants  now  exifting  which  were 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  John. 

Carisbrooke  Castle  was  built  by  William 
Fitzofborne,  earl  of  Hereford , the  firft  lord  of  the 
ifle,  foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  all  lands  on 
the  ifland  were  held  of  tne  lord  by  the  fervice  of  de- 
fending this  caftle  againft  an  enemy;  whence  it  was 
called  “ the  honour  ot  Carijb.  ooke .”  The  caftle 

Hands  on  a rifing  ground,  about  a mile  S.  W.  of 
Newport.  There  are  outworks  about  three  quarters 


of  a mile  in  circuit,  enclofed  by  a deep  ditch;  thefe 
were  added  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  are  faid  to  have 
been  conftrudfed  on  the  fame  plan  as  thofe  at  Antwerp. 
There  is  a well  here  fuppofed  to  have  been  three 
hunered  feet  deep,  but  it  has  been  partly  filled  up  ; 
and  there  is  another  in  the  caftle  yard  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  deep,  from  whence  the  water  for  the 
ufe  of  the  garrifon  was  drawn,  by  means  of  a large 
wheel,  turned  by  an  afs,  which  duty  was  for  forty  years 
performed  by  the  fame  animal,  which  died  about  ten 
years  ago  (from  1790).  Down  this  well  it  is  ufual  to 
drop  a pin,  which,  after  a lapfe  of  about  three  feconds 
of  time,  produces  a greater  found  than  can  well  be 
conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not  heard  it.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Worfley’s  hiftory,  See.  The  lords  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  governors  fince  their  time,  have  made  this 
caftle  their  place  of  refidence,  which  has  likewife 
been  rendered  remarkable  by  being  the  place  cf  con- 
finement of  Charles  1.  during  ten  months. 

In  the  Englijl)  Channel  are  feur  other  iflands  oppo- 
fite  to  Dorfetjhire , and  fubjedl  to  England-,  thefe  are 
Jerfey , Guernfey , Alderney , and  Sark  ; which,  though 
they  lie  much  nearer  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than  to 
that  of  England , are  within  the  diocefe  of  Winchef- 
ter.  Thefe  iflands  are  all  that  remain  of  the  poffef- 
fions  held  by  the  ancient  dukes  of  Normandy , who 
became  kings  of  England , and,  as  they  have  never 
been  wrefted  from  the  Englijh,  have  now  been  held 
by  the  crown  more  than  feven  hundred  years.  They 
he  in  a clufter  in  Mount  St.  Michcal's  Bay , between 
Cape  La  Hogue  in  Normandy , and  Cape  Frebelle  in 
Brittany.  The  computed  diftance  between  Jerfey 
in  Sark  is  four  leagues,  between  that  and  Guernfey 
feven  leagues,  and  between  the  fame  and  Alderney 
nine  leagues. 

Jersey,  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands,  lies  fartheft 
within  the  bay,  in  490  11  N.  latitude,  and  in  I2U  io' 
W.  longitude  from  Greenwich , eighteen  miles  to  the 
weft  of  Normandy , and  eighty-four  to  the  fouth  of 
Portland  in  Dorfetfnire.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
it  was  called  Ccefarea.  It  is  not  above  twelve  miles 
in  length,  nor  much  above  fix  where  broadeft,  which, 
is  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  defended  by  rocks  and 
dangerous  quickfands.  On  the  north  fide,  the  cliffs 
rife  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  high,  which  render  it  inao- 
ceftible  on  that  fide ; but  on  the  fouth  the  fhore  is  al- 
rnoft  level  with  the  water.  In  the  weft  part  of  the 
ifland  is  a large  trad!  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very 
fertile,  but  now  a barren  defart,  caufed  by  the  weft 
winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  higheft  cliff’s.  The  higher  lands  are  diver- 
fified  by  gritty,  gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould ; the 
lower  by  a deep,  rich,  and  heavy  foil.  The  middle 
part  of  the  ifland  is  fomewhat  mountainous,  and  fo 
thick  planted  with  trees,  that  at  a diftance  it  refem- 
bles  one  entire  foreft ; though  in  walking  through  it, 
there  is  hardly  a thicket  or  any  thing  to  be  feen  but 
hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple-trees.  The  val- 
leys under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  with  brooks, 
and  have  plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  Iheep,  with  very 
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fine  wool ; thefe  furnifii  very  fweet  meat,  which  is 
afcribed  to  the  fhortnefs  of  the  grafs.  The  horles  are 
good  for  draught ; but  few  fit  for  the  faddle.  The 
i'fland  produces  variety  of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ; 
but  not  corn  enough  for  the  inhabitants,  who  there- 
fore fend  for  it  to  England  and  France , and  fometimes 
to  Dantzic.  The  fields  are  inclofed  by  great  mounds 
of  earth,  raifedfrom  fix  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  pro- 
portionably  thick  and  folid,  planted  with  quickiets  and 
trees. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  of  the  fame  extent 
that  produces  fo  much  cyder,  it  being  computed  that 
in  fome  years  they  have  made  twenty-four  thoufand 
hogflieads.  Though  the  whole  ifland  is  in  a manner 
one  entire  rock  there  is  fcarce  a houfe,  even  on  the 
higheft  hill,  but  has  fome  fpring  near  it. 

Here  are  abundance  of  hares  and  rabbits ; the  coun- 
try alfo  abounds  with  fea-fowl,  and  the  common  forts 
of  land-fowl,  both  tame  and  wild,  efpecially  barna- 
cles, or  Soland  geefe,  which  come  only  in  very  cold 
weather.  The  partridges  of  this  ifiand  have  red  feet 
and  eyes,  like  a pheafant,  and  feathers  of  various  co- 
lours. This  is  indeed  a beautiful  bird;  but  the  flefh 
is  not  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  grey  partridges 
in  England.  They  have  alfo  a great  variety  of  fea- 
fifh,  fome  kinds  of  which  are  feldom  feen  on  our 
ccafls. 

As  the  air  of  this  ifiand  is  very  healthy,  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  who  are  temperate  live  to  a great  age; 
but  the  coaft  is  very  fubjedf  to  {forms  by  wefterly 
winds,  from  which  they  have  no  land  to  {belter  them, 
the  expanfe  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between 
them  and  North  America ; and  there  is  a vaft  chain 
of  rocks  about  the  ifiand,  among  which  the  tides  and 
currents  are  fo  ftrong  and  rapid,  that  the  navigation  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  not  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  coaff. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  to  amount  to 
above  twenty  thoufand,  have  a mixture  of  Englifn  and 
French ; but  French  is  moft  generally  the  language 
both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar. 

The  buildings  of  this  ifiand  are  generally  of  rag- 
ftone;  but  fome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their 
houfes  fronted  with  a reddifn  white  Rone,  capable 
of  being  polifhed  like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is 
a rich  quarry  on  a hill  called  Montmado.  Their 
churches  and  fome  of  their  edifices  are  covered  with 
blue  fiate  ; but  the  ordinary  dwellings  are  thatched. 

The  ffaple  manufacture  here  is  knit  fiockings  and 
caps,  many  thoufand  pairs  of  which  are  weekly  fold 
at  St.  Helier  to  the  merchants.  Their  principal 
foreign  trade  is  to  Newfoundland. 

The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  cuf- 
tody  of  his  majefty’s  cafiles,  with  the  command  of 
the  garrifons  and  the  militia  of  the  country,  which 
confiRs  of  two  troops  of  horfe-guards,  and  five  regi- 
ments of  foot,  in  which  are  included  a]l  the  men  in 
the  ifiand.  The  civil  government  is  adminiftered  by 
a bailey,  affified  by  twelve  jurats.  They  have  here 
alfo  what  they  call  an  affembly  of  the  Rates,  which 


refembles  in  miniature  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  ifiand  is  divided  into  twelve  parifhes,  w'hich 
are  fo  laid  out  that  each  has  a communication  w'ith  the 
fea;  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  fifty-two  vintaines,  fo 
called  from  the  number  of  twenty  houfes,  which  each 
is  luppofed  to  have  formerly  contained,  juR  as  in  Eng- 
land ten  houfes  anciently  made  a tything.  The  prin- 
cipal places  in  the  ifiand  are, 

St.  Helier,  the  capital,  is  feated  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Aubin , where  it  has  a harbour  and  a Rone  pier, 
having  the  fea  on  the  S.  W.  and  hills  on  the  N.  that 
fhelter  it  from  the  cold ; another  large  hill  proje£ls  in 
a manner  over  the  town,  and  has  an  agreeable  walk 
affording  an  extenfive  profped.  The  toum  confiRs 
of  above  four  hundred  houfes,  and  the  Rreets  are  wide 
and  well  paved.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fliop-keep- 
ers,  artificers,  and  retailers  of  liquor,  fo  that  nothing 
either  neceflary  or  convenient  is  wanting  here.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  amount  to  at 
leafi  tw'o  thoufand.  In  the  church,  prayers  are  read 
alternately  in  Englijh  and  French. 

Six  Aurin,  another  town  on  this  ifland,  has  a 
good  port,  w'hich  is  much  frequented. 

On  the  iR  of  May,  1779,  a body  of  French  troops 
being  embarked  on  board  fmall  craft,  and  being  fup- 
ported  by  five  frigates,  failed  from  St.  Maloes , and 
attempted  to  make  a defcent  on  this  ifland ; but  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  bra- 
very and  fpirit  of  the  garrifon,  they  w'ere  obliged  to 
retire. 

In  the  year  1781,  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt,  at  the 
head  of  2000  men,  failed  from  Granville  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  being  overtaken  by  a Rorm,  half  his 
force  was  driven  back  to  France , yet  w'ith  the  re- 
mainder he  landed,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Helier , 
but  the  weather  continued  fo  tempefiuous  that  200  of 
his  men,  with  a privateer  and  four  fmall  veflels  were 
loft  among  the  rocks.  Here  he  furprized  the  watch, 
which  was  compofed  of  militia,  and  entering  the  town 
of  St.  Helier , took  prifoner  the  lieutenant-governor, 
w'hom  he  compelled  to  fign  a capitulation  for  the  if- 
land. Elizabeth’s-caftle  however  Rood  out,  and  the 
force  upon  the  ifland  being  haftily  drawn  together, 
by  major  Pierfon,  of  the  95th  regiment,  he  proceeded 
to  a very  judicious  attack  upon  the  town.  The  Ba- 
ron de  Rullecourt  in  the  conflict  received  a mortal 
w’ound,  and  his  troops,  fenfible  of  the  hopeleflnefs  of 
their  fituation,  furrendered  to  the  captive  governor  ; 
but  alas  ! the  hero  who  atchieved  this  deliverance,  and 
who  had  probably  never  been  before  engaged  in  adlua! 
fervice,  being  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  received 
a Riot  through  the  heart  at  the  moment  when  his  tri- 
umph was  complete. 

Guernsey  extends  from  E.  to  W.  in  the  form  of 
a harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a half  from  the  S. 
W.  to  N.  E.  and  twelve  and  a half,  where  broadeft,  from 
E.  to  W.  The  air  is  very  healthful,  and  the  foil  na- 
turally more  rich  and  fertile  than  that  of  Jerfey ; but 
the  inhabitants  negledl  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  for 
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for  the  fake  of  conrtmerc'e : they  are,  however,  fuffici- 
ently  fupplied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both  for  their  inter- 
nal confumption  and  their  fhipping. 

The  ifland  is  well  fortified  by  nature  with  a ridge  of 
rocks,  one  of  which  abounds  with  emery,  tifed  by  lapi- 
daries in  the  poliihing  of  Hones,  and  by  various  other 
artificers.  Here  is  a better  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfey, 
whicn  occafions  its  being  more  reforted  to  by  mer- 
chants ; and  on  the  fouth  fide  the  fhore  bends  in  the 
form  of  a crefcent,  enclofing  a bay  capable  of  receiving 
very  large  lhips.  The  illand  is  famous  for  a beautiful 
flower  called  lilium  farnienje , the  leaves  of  which  are 
covered  with  fpangles  refembling  gold  duff.  It  is  full 
of  gardens  and  orchards,  whence  cider  is  fo  plentiful, 
that  the  common  people  ufe  it  inlfead  of  imall  beer, 
and  the  more  wealthy  drink  French  wine. 

The  only  harbour  is  at  St.  Peter  le  Port , a little 
market-town  on  the  fouth-  eait  fide  of  the  ifland,  which 
has  only  one  long  and  narrow  ffreet.  The  mouth  of 
the  harbour  is  well  fecured  by  rocks,  and  on  each  fide 
defended  by  a cattle.  At  this  town  generally  refides 
the  governor  of  the  ifland,  who  has  the  command  of  the 
garrifon  in  this  and  all  the  other  cattles.  The  pier  is 
a noble  work,  formed  of  vaft  ftones,  joined  together 
with  great  art  and  regularity  : it  is  not  only  a fecurity 
to  the  lhips,  but,  being  contiguous  to  the  town,  is 
handfomely  paved  at  the  top  wi  h large  fmooth  flag- 
ftones,  guarded  with  parap  t^,  and  being  of  a great 
length  and  breadth,  forms  a pleafant  walk,  it  affording 
a free  profpeT  of  the  fea  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands. 

Alderney  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is 
by  much  the  nearell  of  all  thefe  iflands  to  Normandy , 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a narrow  (freight  called 
the  Race  of  Alderney , which  is  a dangerous  paflage  in 
ftormy  Weather,  when  the  two  currents  meet,  other- 
wife  it  is  fafe,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft 
{hips.  This  narrow  channel  ferved  to  favour  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  fleet  after  the  memorable  battle  off 
La  Hogue , in  the  year  1692.  Tnis  ifland  produces 
that,  breed  of  cattle  without  horns,  the  females  of  which 
have  of  late  been  imported  into  England  on  account  of 
their  milk. 

The  ifland  is  healthy  and  fruitful  both  in  corn  and 
pafture  j but  has  only  one  church  and  one  town, 
in  which  are  about  two  hundred  houfes,  and  a thoufand 
inhabitants.  The  ifland  is  a dependancy  on  Guernfey , 
and  has  but  one  harbour  to  the  fouth,  called  Grabble , 
which  is  at  a considerable  diftance  from  the  town,  and 
capable  of  receiving  only  finall  velfels.  From  hence 
to  the  weft  is  a range  of  rocks  extending  three  leagues, 
which,  having  feveral  eddies,  are  dreadful  to  mariners, 
v.  ho  call  them  all  by  the  name  of  the  Cafquets , from  the 
principal  rock  at  the  head  of  the  reft. 

Sarke,  or  Serke,  is  another  fmall  ifland  depen- 
dant on  Guernjey , and  in  the  middle  of  all  the  reft. 
The  air  is  ferem,  and  generally  free  from  fogs  and 
clouds  j and  though  they  have  no  phyficians  in  the  ifland, 
it  is  common  to  meet  men  of  upwards  of  fourfcore 
years  of  age.  It  contains  fix  fine  fprings,  and  the  foil, 
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though  for  the  mod  part  hot  and  Tandy,  is  fo  fruitful  as 
to  afford  all  neceflaries  for  its  inhabitants,  and  particu- 
larly bears  all  kinds  of  roots,  and  is  well  flocked  with 
apple-trees,  of  which  is  made  excellent  cider  ; it  alfo- 
produces  moll  kinds  of  grain  ; but  not  in  any  extraor- 
dinary quantity.  Their  pafture  is  ihort,  though  ex- 
ceeding fweet,  and  therefore  they  have  fine  mutton  ; 
but  no  more  cows  than  are  fuflicient  to  fupply  them 
with  milk  and  butter  ; for  they  have  generally'their 
cheefe  from  England.  The  ifland  alfo  abounds  in 
ducks,  mallard,  woodcocks,  teal,  and  other  wild  fowl ; 
and  the  cliff-pigeons,  at  fome  leafons,  almoll  cover  the 
whole  ifland*  Of  rabbits  they  have  great  plenty,  and 
alfo  a variety  of  fea-filfi. 

The  trade  here  extends  no  farther  than  to  Brijlol, 
and  fome  of  the  weilern  ports,  and  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  manufacture  in  the  ifland  is  knitting  ol  ftock- 
ings,  gloves,  and  waiftcoats,  in  which  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  are  employed. 

S E C T.  XL 

Of  Berkshire. 

B E R K S H I R E is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 

Bitckinghamjhire  and  Oxfordjhire , the  Thames  running' 
in  that  direction,  and  nearly  forming  the  boundary ; on 
the  E.  by  Surry  ; on  the  S.  by  Hampjhire  ; and  on 
the  W.  by  Wiltfhire  and  a point  of  Glouceflerjhire. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  fhape,  the  northern  fide  being 
much  indented  by  the  winding  courfe  of  the  Thames . 
Its  greateft  extent  from  the  N.  W.  point,  w .ere  it 
joins  Glouce/l erf nre , to  its  eaftern  extremity,  near 
IVindfor , where  it  meets  in  a point  the  counties  of 
Bucks , Middlejex , and  Surry , exceeds  fifty  miles ; 
its  longeft  part  from  N.  to  S.  including  on  the  N.  a 
peninfula  which  runs  into  Oxfordjhire , toward  JVood- 
flock , and  on  the  S.  where  the  counties  of  Hampjhire 
and  Wiltjhire  join,  is  about  twenty-five  miles  : its 
circumference  may  be  about  an  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  It  contains  about  feventeen  thoufand  houfes, 
eighty-five  thoufand  inhabitants,  fixty-two  vicarages, 
a hundred  and  forty  parilhes,  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
, one  villages,  and  twelve  market-towns. 

The  whule  county  is  divided  into  twenty  hundreds, 
and  fends  nine  members  to  parliament,  namely,  two 
for  the  county,  two  for  New  IVindfor , two  for  Read- 
ing, two  for  Wallingford.,  and  one  for  Abingdon. 

The  air  is  generally  exceeding  healthy,  the  (oil  very 
fertile,  where  cultivated,  and  the  whole  county,  which 
is  one  of  the  molt  pleafant  in  England , is  well  flocked 
with  cattle  and  timber  ; particularly  with  oak  and 
beech  in  the  weftern  parts,  and  in  Windfor  Fo- 
re jl  \ which  alfo  abound  wiih  wild-fowl  and  other 
game.  The  weftern  part  is  the  moll  fruitful,  efpe- 
cially  what  is  called  the  Vale  of  White-horfe , fo  named 
from  the  bare  fide  of  a chalky  hill,  which  is  formed  to 
reprefent  that  animal,  and,  left  its  fhape  fhould  be  im- 
paired, the  neighbouring  inhabitants  once  a year  be- 
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flow  fome  pains  in  trimming  it,  and  then  conclude 
the  dry  with  merriment. 

he  chief  produce  of  the  county  is  corn,  particu- 
lar. barley,  great  crops  growing  in  the  above  vale, 
of  which  are  made  confiderable  quantities  of  malt. 
The  rivers  Thames  and  Rennet , the  one  on  the  north 
and  tne  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  county,  fupply  it 
with Jifh,  efpecially  line  large  trout  and  cray-fifh.  Its 
principal  manufactures  confift  of  woollen  cloth,  fail- 
cloth,  and  malt. 

The  rivers  of  Berkjhire  are  the  Thames , which  is 
of  great  fervice  in  conveying  its  produce  to  London. 
The  Rennet , which  at  Reading  receives  barges  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  tons  burthen,  and  i?  navigable  as  high 
as  Newbury  : and  the  Lamburn , which  indeed  is  very 
fmall,  but,  contrary  to  the  othe  rivers  of  this  ifland, 
is  always  higheft  in  fummer,  and  gradually  decreafes 
as  the  winter  approaches,  till  at  Salt  it  is  entirely  dry. 
Betides  thefe  rivers  there  are  the  Qcke,  and  the  Lad- 
don.  Two  of  thefe  rivers  are  thus  defcribed  in  Pope’s 
Windjor  I'orejl. 

The  Rennet  fwift,  for  filver  eels  renown’d, 

The  Lodden  flow,  with  verdant  alders  crown’d. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

Windsor,  whofe  delightful  fltuation  on  the  wind- 
ing fhore  of  the  Thames  occafions  its  name,  is  a well 
inhabited  borough,  twenty-two  miles  to  the  weft  of 
London , feated  on  the  S.  bank'  of  that  river,  in  the 
midft  of  delightful  valleys.  Its  church  is  a fpacious 
ancient  building,  which  ftands  in  the  high  ftreet  of  the 
town,  in  which  is  alfo  the  town-houfe,  a neat  regular 
edifice  fupported  with  columns  and  arches  of  Portland 
■lone,  having  at  the  N.  end  a niche  in  which  is  the 
ftatue  of  queen  Anne,  and  on  the  S.  the  ftatueof 
prince  George  of  Denmark  her  majefty’s  confort.  In 
the  area  underneath  the  town-hall,  the  market  is  kept 
every  Saturday , and  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  corn, 
meat,  fifb,  and  all  other  provifions. 

Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  refide  in  the  town 
and  its  neighborhood.  At  the  3.  fide  of  the  town  is 
the  houfe  of  the  late  honourable  Sir  Edward  Walpole, 
K.  B.  fecond  fen  of  Sir  Robert  W alpole,  a neat  regu- 
lar ftruclure,  with  large  and  beautiful  gardens;  and 
here  marfhal  Belleifle  refided  while  prifoner  in  Eng- 
land. This  town  has  lately  been  much  improved,  by 
the  ftreets  being  paved  with  hearth  ftones  brought  from 
the  foreft,  and"  afoot  pavement  of  flag  ftones:  it  is 
now  likewife  well  lighted. 

Windsor  Castle,  the  delightful  palace  of  the 
Englijh  monarch?,  was  firft  built,  for  a hunting-feat,  by 
William  the  Conquer,  r,  foon  after  his  eftablifhment 
on  the  throne.  It  was  greatly  improved  by  Henry  1. 
who  added  many  additional  buildings.  Our  iucceeding 
fovereigns  refided  in  this  ftruiture  till  king  Edward 
III.  employed  William  of  Wickham , afterward  biftiop 
of  Winch  eft  er,  to  rebuild  the  whole,  which  he  accom- 
pli filed,  and  enclofed  it  with  a ftrong  wall.  Great 
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additions  were,  however,  made  to  the  caftle  by  fev-.ral 
of  our  monarch®,  particularly  by  Edward  IV.  Henry 
VII.  and  VIII.  Elizabeth,  and  Cnaries  II.  1 his  laft 
prince  entir  ly  repaired  the  caftle,  and,  as  he  kept  his 
court  there  during  the  fummer  feafon,  he  lpared  no  ex- 
pence in  rendering  it  worthy  the  royal  refidence.  It 
was  the  occafional  refidence  of  queen  Anne.  Many 
alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  by  his 
prefent  majefty,  fince  he  has  made  it  his  favourite  re- 
fidence. 

This  venerable  caftle  is  divided  into  two  courts,  or 
wards,  with  a large  round  tower  between  them.  The 
whole  occupies  above  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  has 
many  towers  and  batteries  for  its  defence.  It  is  iitu- 
ated  upon  a high  hill,  which  rifes  by  a gentle  afcent, 
and  enjoys  a me  ft  delightful  profpeit  : in  the  front  is 
a wide  and  extenfive  vale,  adorned  with  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  with  groves  on  each  fide,  and  the  Thames 
winding  through  it;  and  behind  are  every  where  hills 
covered  with  woods,  affording  a retreat  for  beafts  of 
the  chace.  On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  is  a fine  ter- 
race, faced  with  a rampart  of  free-ftone  eighteen  hun- 
died  and  feventy  feet  in  length,  which  is  one  of  the 
nobleft  walks  in  Europe , both  with  refpect  to  its 
ftrength,  its  grandeur,  and  the  fine  and  extenfive  prof- 
peit  over  the  Thames  of  the  adjacent  country  on  every 
fide,  where,  from  the  variety  of  fine  villas  fcattered 
about,  nature  and  art  feem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
producing  a captivating  effeit.  From  this  terrace  you 
enter  a fine  park  which  furrounds  the  palace,  and  is 
called  the  little  park,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  another 
much  larger.  This  little  park  is  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  furrounded  by  a brick  wall,  ic  is  well 
flocked  with  deer  and  other  game,  and  the  lodge  at 
the  farther  end  is  a delightful  habitation. 

Adjoining  to  the  park,  and  oppofite  the  S.  E.  fide 
of  the  caftle,  is  a neat  ftone  building,  called  “the 
Gu  sen’s  lodge;”  it  ftands  on  a rifing  ground  and  com- 
mands a rich  profpeit.  T he  gardens  and  houfe  of  the 
late  duke  of  St.  Albans  were  purchafed  by  his  majefty, 
to  be  ufed  in  addition  to  this  ftrubture  and  gardens  ; 
thefe  are  now  the  royal  refidence. 

To  return  to  the  caftle.  In  the  upper  court  is  a 
fpacious  and  regular  fquare,  containing  on  the  north 
fide  the  royal  apartments  and  St.  George’s  chapel  and 
Hall  ; on  the  fouth  and  eaft  iides  are  the  royal  apart- 
ments, thofe  of  the  prince  of  Wales , and  the  great  of- 
ficers of  ftate ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  in  copper  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the  habit 
of  one  of  the  Caefars,  ftanding  on  a marble  pedeftal. 
The  round  tower,  which  forms  the  weft  fide  of  this 
upper  court,  contains  the  governor’s  apartments  which 
are  fpacious  and  noble,  and  among  the  reft  is  a gua d- 
room,  or  magazne  of  arms  ; where  are  (hewn  the 
coats  of  mail  of  John  king  of  France , and  David  ling 
of  Scotland , w'ho  were  both  prifoners  here  at  the  fame 
time.  This  tower  fluids  on  the  higheft  part  of  the 
mount ; and  its  fummit  commands  a nv.ft  luxuriant 
and  extenfive  view.  Thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  con- 
duit company  thro’  this  fumptuous  building  fay,  that 
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twelve  counties  may  be  viewed  from  hence.  ’Which 
mult  take  in  JFiltJhire,  Suffex , Kent,  EJfex , and  Red- 
foreljhire , befide  the  feven  counties  which  lie  contigu- 
ous. 

The  lower  court  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  is  in 
a manner  divided  into  two  parts  by  St.  George’s  Cha- 
pel, which  ltands  in  the  centre.  On  the  north  or  in- 
ner fide  are  the  houfes  and  apartments  of  the  dean  and 
canons  of  that  chapel,  with  thofe  of  the  minor  canons, 
clerks,  and  other  officers  ; and  on  the  fouth  and  weft 
.Tides  of  the  outer  part  the  houfes  are  of  the  poor 
knights  of  IVindJor. 

The  royal  apartments  in  the  upper  court  are  ufually 
termed  the  ftar-buildings,  from  a ftar  and  garter  in 
gold  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrudfure,  on  the  outllde  next 
the  terrace. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
a circumftantial  account  of  the  various  fumptuous 
apartments  which  compofe  this  royal  palace  ; it  muft 
fuffice  to  fay,  that  they  confift  of  the  Queen’s  guard 
chamber,  prefence  chamber,  audience  chamber,  ball 
room,  drawing  room,  bed  chamber,  the  room  of  beau- 
ties, fo  named  from  the  portraits  of  fourteen  of  the 
mod  celebrated  beauties  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  which  adorn  it;  the  Queen’s 
dreffing  room,  and  in  a clofet  adjoining  to  it,  is  placed 
the  banner  of  France , which,  is  annually  delivered,  on 
the  fecond  of  Auguft , by  the  duke  of  Marlborough , 
being  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  Blenheim  houfe 
and  IVoodJlock  park  ; queen  Elizabeth’s,  or  the  picture 
gallery,  and  queen  Caroline’s  china  clofet.  From 
thefe,  company  are  conducted  to  the  King’s  clofet, 
dreffing  room,  bed  chamber,  drawing  room,  public 
dining  room,  audience  chamber,  prefence  chamber, 
guard  chamber,  and  St.  George’s  hall,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and  one  of  the  nobleft 
rooms  in  Europe , at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a mufic 
gallery,  fupported  by  gigantic  figures  of  flaves.  Both 
the  ceiling  and  walls  of  this  magnificent  room  are 
adorned  with  a profufion  of  paintings,  all  from  the  hand 
of  Verrio.  Befide  thefe,  there  are  many  other  ftate 
apartments,  to  which  company  are  not  conduced 
when  viewing  this  palace ; thefe  being  only  opened 
when  the  court  refides  here.  All  the  apartments  are 
adorned  with  a profufion  of  mafterly  paintings,  and 
the  ceilings  are  every  where  overfpread  with  the  fineft 
productions  of  the  pencil.  The  artifts,  who  here  live 
in  their  works,  are  Michael  Angelo,  Belcamp,  Bom- 
boccio,  BalTano, . Brueghel,  Carlo  Cignani,  Dahl, 
De  Bra^,  Carlo  Dolci,  Danekerts,  Guido,  Genario, 
Hontnorft,  Hanneman,  Holdein,  Houfeman,  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  Le  Seur,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  An- 
thony More,  Mabufe,  Murelli,  Mytens,  Nicholas 
Pouffin,  Parmegiano,  Petini,  Peffaro,  young  Palmer, 
Romanell1,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Ruffe!,  Rubens, 
Spagnolet,  Schiavoni,  Snyders,  Steeinvyck,  Titian, 
Teniers,  Verrio,  Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Vanuden,  Paul 
Veronefe,  Van  Somer,  Vandyke,  Vandervelde,  Wif- 
fing,  Wofterman,  Wauvermans  , Wyck;  to  which 
mult  be  added  the  much  admired  picture  of  the  two 
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ufurers  by  the  blackfmith  of  Antwerp,  and  of  late  ma- 
ny pieces,  executed  by  Zuccarelli  and  Weft,  have 
been  placed  here.  Three  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael, 
which  were  formerly  at  Hamptor.-court  palace,  but 
were  removed  from  thence  to  the  Queen’s  palace,  St. 
James’s  park,  are  now  placed  in  the  Queen’s  lodge. 
Many  of  the  ftate  rooms  are  hung  with  beautiful  tapef- 
try  of  various  manufactures;  here  are  two  ftate  beds, 
and  two  elegant  amber  cabinets,  one  prefented  to 
queen  Anne,  by  Dr.  Robinfon,  bifhop  of  London , the 
other  to  queen  Caroline,  by  Frederick  II.  king  of 
Prujjia.  St.  George’s  chapel,  built  by  Edward  III. 
foon  after  his  inftituting  the  order  of  the  garter,  but 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  Edward  IV.  is  a 
Gothic  building,  where  are  depofited  the  bodies  of 
Henry  VI.  and  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I. 
and  a daughter  of  queen  Anne;  here  are  likewife  feve- 
ral  noble  monuments  of  great  perfonages  who  lived  in 
or  before  the  reigns  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  houfe 
of  T udor,  and  very  lately  was  accidentally  found 
the  body  of  Edward  IV.  in  a coffin,  on  which 
was  an  infeription,  but  placed  in  an  obfeure  corner 
where  it  had  lain  unnoticed  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years. 

Windsor  Great-Park,  and  the  Forest  like- 
wife merit  particular  notice  : the  former  lies  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  town,  and  opens  by  a noble  road  in  a 
direCl  line  to  the  top  of  a delightful  hill  at  near  three 
miles  diftance.  This  road  leads  through  a double 
plantation  of  trees  on  each  fide  to  the  ranger’s  lodge, 
the  refidence  of  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
greatly  improved  the  natural  beauties  of  the  park,  and 
by  large  plantations,  extenfive  lawns,  and  new  canals, 
rendered  this  villa  an  habitation  worthy  of  a prince. 
The  park  is  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  well 
flocked  with  deer  and  other  game;  alfo  foreign  beafts 
and  birds.  The  building  on  Shrub’s  Hill  is  adorned 
beneath  with  a beautiful  rural  landfcape;  a noble  pieef 
of  water,  produced  at  a great  expence  from  a finall 
ff  ream,  and  made  capable  of  carrying  barges  and  plea- 
fure-boats,  terminates- in  a grotto  and  large  cafcade  ; 
over  this  water  his  royal  highnefs  erecled  a noble 
bridge,  confifting  of  one  arch,  a hundred  and  fixty— 
five  feet  wide. 

The  duke  alfo  greatly  improved  IFindjor  Fore/1,. 
which  joins  to  the  park,  and  has  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  mufe  of  Pope.  It  is  indeed  generally  barren 
and  uncultivated, . yet  is  finely  diverfified  with  hills 
and  vales,  woods  and  lawns,  interfperfed  with  pleafant 
villas,  towns  and  village?. 

Wefhrllnow  proceed  to  the  principal  towns  in 
Berkshire,  .and  fhall  begin  with 

Maidenhead,  an  ancient  town,  twelve  miles 
from  Reading , and  twenty-fix  from  London,  under 
the  government  of  a high-fteward,  a mayor,  and  ten 
aldermen,  out  of  whom  they  ufed  annually  to  ele<ft  two 
bridge-mafters,  to  look  after  a large  timber  bridge 
which  here  crofted  the  Thames,  for  a repair  of  which 
the  town  had  three  trees  annually  allowed  them  out  of 
JViridfor  Forejl ; but  a ftone  bridge  is  now  erected. 
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Maidenhead  is  f.iid  to  be  fo  called  from  one  of  the 
eleven  thoufand  virgins  which  the  legend  tells  us  were 
martyred  with  St.  Urfula.  The  town  is  a great  tho- 
roughfare, and  has  many  good  inns,  with  a weekly 
market  on  Wednefday. 

Reading,  which  is  fo  called  from  the  Britifo 
word  Rhedim , that  is,  Fern,  which  formerly  grew  in 
.great  quantities  there.  This  is  a very  large  and  weal- 
thy town,  leated  on  the  river  Rennet , thirty-nine  miles 
W.  of  London,  and  feventy-five  E.  of  Brijlol ; but 
is  fo  near  the  Thames , that  the  largeft  halves  which 
are  ufed  may  come  up  to  the  town-bridge,  where  they 
have  wharfs  to  load  and  unload  them.  The  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a very  great  trade,  which  chiefly  con- 
i 1 its  in  this  water-navigation  to  and  from  London ; and 
-they  have  necefftriiy  a great  trade  into  the  country  for 
the  confumption  of  the  goods  brought  by  their  barges 
from  London,  particularly  coals,  fait,  grocery- wares, 
oils,  and  ill  heavy  goods.  By  thefe  barges  they  fend 
from  thence  to  London  great  quantities  of  malt,  meal, 
and  timber.  There  are  here  three  churches,  built  of 
flint  and  fquare  Hones  in  the  quincunx  faftiion,  with 
-tall  towers  of  the  fame  materials.  Here  are  alio  two 
large  meeting-houfes,  befides  that  of  the  Quakers. 
■Reading  contains  about  eight  thoufand  people,  inclu- 
ding a little  hamlet  at  the  bridge  over  the  Thames. 

This  town  had  formerly  a famous  abbey,  in  which 
the  parliament  of  England  has  been  fometimes  held ; 
it  flood  in  a fine  fituation,  and  large  ruins  of  it  are 
itill  vifible,  built  of  flint : the  walls  which  remain  are 
about  eight  feet  thick,  though  the  ftone  that  faced 
them  is  gone.  There  are  many  remnants  of  arched 
-vaults,  and  the  abbey  gate  is  yet  pretty  entire.  This 
..ftrufture  was  built  by  Henry  I.  on  an  old  abbey  for- 
merly eredfed  by  a Saxon  lady:  that  prince  was  buried 
in  it,  with  his  queen,  but  their  monuments  are  not 
now  to  be  found.  The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  twelve  burgefles,  and  other  oifi- 
.ccrs. 

Newbury  is  fitu.itcd  fifty-five  miles  from  London , 
in  a moft  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Rennet, 
which  is  made  navigable  up  to  the  town.  The  flreets 
are  fpacicus,  and  the  market-place  large,  it  being  a 
great  market  for  corn;  it  contains  a hall,  in  which  the 
bufinefs  of  the  corporation  is  tranfacted,  and  is  govern- 
ed by  a mayor,  high-fteward,  aldermen,  and  burgef- 
fes.  It  is  noted  for  good  trout  and  cray  fifh : all  forts 
of  provifions  are  here  likewife  very  reafonable.  Part 
of  Nevubury  is  known  by  the  name  of  Speenham-land , 
it  rifing  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  called  Spine , 
the  remains  of  which  join  to  Newbury , hence  it  was 
called  Nevj  Borough , and  by  contraction  Newbury. 
This  town  was  anciently  very  famous  for  making 
woollen  cloth,  and  the  people  now  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  making  fhalloons. 

Here  lived  the  famous  Jack  of  Newbury , the 
greateft  clothier  in  England , he  having  a hundred 
looms. at  work  in  his  own  houfe.  He  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  a hundred  of  his  own  men,  all  cloathed  in  one  uni- 


form, and  maintained  at  his  own  expence,  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Flodden-field,  where  he  behaved  with  great  bra- 
very. 

Near  this  town  were  fought  two  bloody  battles  be- 
tween the  army  of  Charles  the  I.  and  the  parliament’s 
forces,  the  king  nimfelf  being  prefent  ar  both. 

Wallingford  is  an  ancient,  large,  and  well- 
built  town,  forty-fix  miles  W.  of  London:  in  the 
town-hail  the  affizes  are  fometimes  held,  and  the 
quarter  feflions  for  the  borough  always.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Thames , over  which  is  a ftone-bridge  of  nine- 
teen arches,  and  four  draw- bridges.  It  has  been  fur- 
rounded  with  a wall  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference, 
and  had  a ftrong  caftle  w ich  is  now  demolifhed.  It 
had  likewife  four  pariih  churches,  but  two  of  them 
were  defir oyed  during  the  civil  wars.  It  has  a free- 
fchool,  and  a handfome  market-houfe,  in  which  the 
magi  fixates  keep  the  feflions,  it  being  governed  by  a 
mayor,  liugeffes,  &c. 

Abingdon,  a handfome  well-built  town  corporate, 
where  the  affizes,  feflions,  and  other  public  meetings 
of  the  county  are  generally  held.  It  has  a ftately 
market-houfe  built  on  high  pillars,  over  which  is  a 
large  hall  for  the  aflizes.  Here  are  alfo  two  churches, 
and  the  town  confifts  of  feveral  well-built  flreets, 
which  centre  in  a fpacious  corn-market.  The  inha- 
bitants make  great  quantities  of  malt,  which  they  fend 
in  barges  to  London.  This  place  was  famed  for  reli- 
gious houfes  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Bertie; 
the  prefent  earl  is  high  ftevvard  of  this  town  and  of 
Wallingford. 

SECT.  XII. 

W 1 x s h 1 r e,  or  Wilt  s. 

WILTS  III R E receives  its  name  from 
Wilton , once  its  capital,  which  was  fo  called  from  its 
fituation  on  the  river  Willy , it  being  from  Willy -town, 
contracted  to  Wilton.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
and  E.  by  Berkjhire , lift  deferibed;  on  the  E.  by 
Hampjhire ; on  the  W.  by  Somerfetjloire ; on  die  S. 
by  Dorjetjhire , and  part  of  Hampjhire ; and  on  the 
the  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Gloucrjlerjbire.  Its  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  near  fifty-four  miles,  its  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  thirty-eight,  and  it  is  about  a hundred  and 
forty-two  miles  in  circumference.  Its  fhape  approach- 
es near  to  a fquare,  except  the  northern  part,  which 
would  form  a kind  of  triangle,  if  the  county  was  in- 
terfecled  from  E.  to  W.  about  the  middle. 

The  air  is  fweet  and  healthy,  though  fomething 
fharp  on  the  hills  in  winter;  but  it  is  mild  during  that 
feafon  in  the  vales.  The  land  in  the  northern  part  is 
generally  hilly  and  woody,  but  very  fertile;  here  being 
made  that  kind  of  cheefe  which  is  much  efteemed, 
and  known  as  north  Wiltjhire ; in  the  fouthern  it  is 
rich  and  fertile;  in  the  middle  it  chiefly  confifts  of 
downs,  that  afford  the  beft  pafture  for  llieep ; and  in 

the 
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the  valleys,  which  divide  the  downs,  are  abundance 
of  corn-fields  and  rich  meadows.  In  fome  place?  is 
found  knot-grafs  near  twenty  feet  in  length,  with 
which  hogs  are  fed,  efpecially  about  Market  L.aving- 
ton.  Its  chief  commodities  are  fheep,  wool,  wood, 
and  ftone;  of  this  laft  there  are  excellent-  quarries  at 
Cbilmark , on  the  banks  of  the  river  Haider,  where 
fome  of  the  ftones  are  twenty  yards  in  length,  and 
four  in  thicknefs,  without  a flaw.  l'he  chief  manu- 
factures are  the  different  branches  of  the  cloathing 
trade. 

The  principal  rivers  in  JViltjhirc  are  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Avan,  the  Nadder,  the  JVilly , the  Bourn?, 
and  the  Rennet.  The  Upper  Avon  rifes  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  county,  and  running  louthward  enters 
Hampjhire,  and  difeharges  itfelf  in  the  Britijh  Chan- 
nel. The  Lower  Avon  rifes  in  the  northern  edge  of 
JViltJhire,  pafles  by  Medmfbury,  and  at  length  enters 
Somcrfetjhire,  and  flows  to  Brijlol.  The  Nadder  ri- 
fes in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county,  and  flowing  eaft- 
ward  to  Salijbury , there  joins  the  Avon.  The  JVil- 
ly has  its  fource  on- the  wefhrn  fide  of  Wiltjhire , and 
running  toward  the  S.  E.  falls  into  the  Nadder  near 
Salifbury.  The  Bourne  has  its  fpring  in  the  eaftern 
limits  of  JViltjhlre , and,  running  to  the  fouthwavd, 
joins  the  Avon  a little  below  Salijbury ; the  Rennet 
lias  its  fource  near  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  run- 
ning eaftward,  enters  Berkjloire,  where  it  joins  the 
Thames.  Thus  is  all  Wiltjhire  fupplied  with  rivers, 
and  its  ftreams  flow  to  the  fouthern,  ealtern,  and  wef- 
tern  extremities  of  the  kingdom;  thefe  not  only  afford 
great  plenty  of  filh,  but  add  to  the  beauty  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  country  in  their  feveral  courles  between 
hills  and  downs. 

Tiiis  county,  which  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Salijbury, 
contains  twenty-four  market-towns,  a hundred  and 
feven  vicarages,  three  hundred  and  four  parifties, 
and  nine  hundred  and  fifty  villages.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty-nine  hundreds,  which  contain  near 
twenty-eight  thoufand  houfes,  and  a hundred  and 
lixty-eight  thoufmd  inhabitants.  It  fends  thirty-four 
m .mbers  to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  for  the 
fhire,  and  two  burgefles  for  each  of  the  following  bo- 
roughs: New  Sarum,  JVilton,  Marlborough,  Old 
Sarum , Wooton-BaJJet,  Luggerjhall , Great  Bedzvin , 
Crisklade , Malmjbury,  Chippenham,  Devizes,  Caine, 
IVeJlbury,  Heytejhury,  Hinton , and  Downton.  The 
principal  pi  ces  in  this  county  are  the  following, 

Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum,  pleafantly  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rive  s Avon  and  Willy , 
eighty-one  miles  f-om  London ; it  rofe  out  of  the  ru- 
ins of  Old  Sarum,  which  Hands  on  a hill  to  the  north, 
now  reduced  to  a Angle  farm-houfe,  yet  retaining  its 
privilege  of  fending  two  members  to  parliament. 
New  Sarum,  is  large,  well  built  and  very  pleafant; 
but  as  the  old  city  was  in  great  want  of  water,  this 
has  an  excefi,  the  water  running  through  the  middle 
of  every  ftreet  in  channels  lined  with  brick.  The 
cathed  al  is  famous  for  the  height  of  its  fpire,  which 
is  {aid  to  be  the  moft  lofty  in  England , it  being  four 
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hun  red  and  ten  feet  from  the  ground;  and  yet  the 
walls  are  fo  exc  eding  thin  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
fpire,  that,  upon  a view  taken  by  Sir  Chriftoplxer 
W ren,  they  were  found  to  be  lefs  than  five  inches 
thick;  on  which  that  great  architect  cauled  it  to  be 
{Lengthened  with  bands  of  iron  plates,  which  have 
fo  effectually  fecured  it,  that  it  is  laid  by  the  belt  ar- 
chitects, to  be  {Longer  now  than  when  firft  built.  In 
the  year  1759,  the  vane  on  the  top  of  this  fpire,  which 
had  been  placed  there  in  the  year  1673,  was  blown 
down;  it  was  made  of  oak,  and  was  three  feet  fix 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  three  inches  broad.  This 
cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  and  coi't  an  im- 
menfe  fum ; but  tne  work  on  the  inlide  is  not  anfwer- 
able  to  the  numerous  decorations  without.  The 
painting  in  the  choir  is  mean,  it  being  probably  per- 
formed when  that  art  was  but  in  its  infancy  in  this 
kingdom,  but  the  carving  is  well  executed.  The 
following  lines  fhew  the  number  of  its  windows,  pil- 
lars, and  gates. 

As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be. 

So  many  windows  in  one  church  we  fee; 

As  many  marble  pillars  there  appear, 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year; 

As  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  do  view; 

Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  Arrange  than  true  1 

There  are  fome  very  fine  monuments  in  this  church  ; 
particularly  in  what  is  called  the  Virgin  Mary’s  cha- 
pel, is  a noble  one  of  the  laft  duke  and  dutchefs  of 
Somerset.  The  cloyfter  is  a hundred  and  ftxty  feet 
fquare,  and  the  inner  cloyfter  thirty  feet  wide.  Over 
the  eaft  part  of  the  cloyfter  is  a fpacious  library.  The 
cathedral,  with  the  clofe  adjoining,  where  the  preben- 
daries live,  make  a noble  appearance.  The  chapter- 
houfe  is  an  oCtagon  no  lefs  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  circumference,  yet  the  roof  has  no  other  fup- 
port  in  the  centre  than  a fmall  marble  pillar.  The 
corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  recorder,  aldermen, 
&c.  and  the  town-houfe,  which  is  a handfome  build- 
ing, is  adorned  with  a very  fine  original  picture  of 
queen  Anne,  done  by  Dahl.  In  this  city  is  a manu- 
facture of  flannels  and  linfeys,  and  another  of  hardware 
and  cutlery.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Cecil,  lineally  defeended  from  the  fecond  fon 
of  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  the  prefent  pofleffor  of  the 
title,  who  is  the  fixth  earl,  was,  in  1789,  created  mar- 
quis of  Salijbury. 

Wilton1,  an  ancient  borough  town,  once  fo  con- 
fiderable  that  it  gave  name  to  the  county,  ftands  near 
the  junCtion  of  the  Nadder  with  the  JVilly , three  miles 
W.  of  Salijbury , and  eighty-four  from  London.  It 
is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  five  aldermen,  three 
capital  burgefles,  eleven  common-councilmcn ; fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  knights  of  the  {hire  are  chofen.  It  has  a manu- 
facture of  carpets,  which  is  carried  to  great  perfection, 
they  being  very  beautiful,  and  fold  at  a high  price. 
The  excellence  to  which  this  manufacture  is  arrived, 
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has  caufed  thefe  carpets  to  be  introduced  into  the  moft 
elegantly  furnilhed  apartments  inftead  of  Turkey  car- 
pets, which  were  formerly  imported  into  this  kingdom 
in  great  quantities,  and  fold  for  treble  the  price  of  the 

JV ilton. 

JTilton-houfe  is  fituated  in  a pleafant  vale,  with  the 
town  of  Wilton' on  one  fide,  and  a fpacious  park  on 
the  other.  The  canal  before  the  houfe  lies  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  on  entering  the  court-yard,  a 
/lately  column  of  porphyry  appears,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a fine  m rble  fta  ue  of  Venus,  of  excellent 
workmanfhip.  The  houfe  is  a noble  pile  of  building, 
which  was  fin'd  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 111. 
the  great  quadrangle  was  finifhed  in  the  next  reign, 
and  the  porch  was  defigned  by  Hans  Holbein ; the 
other  parts  were  rebuilt  by  Philip,  fourth  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  firft  earl  of  Montgomery , from  defigns  by 
Inigo  J ones,  who  finifhed  the  building  in  the  year 
1640.  The  rooms  are  adorned  with  the  moft  beau- 
tiful ftatues  and  paintings.  The  great  geometrical 
ftair-cafe  is  highly  admired,  it  being  the  firft  of  the 
kind  in  England ; and  the  grand  apartments  are  fuperb 
pieces  of  architecture,  particularly  the  faloon,  which 
is  fixty  feet  long,  thirty  high,  and  thirty  broad. 
u When  you  have  entered  thefe  grand  apartments,” 
fays  a late  writer,  “fuch  varieties  ftrike  upon  you 
every  wav,  that  you  fcarce  kaow  on  which  hand  to 
turn:  on  one  fide  you  fee  feveral  rooms  adorned  with 
paintings,  fo  curious  and  various,  that  you  leave  them 
with  reluctance;  and  looking  another  way,  you  are 
called  off  by  a vaft  c lieCtion  of  bufts,  and  pieces  of 
the  greateft  antiquity,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  At 
one  end  of  the  grand  room  is  the  celebrated  family  pic- 
ture, by  Vandyke,  twenty  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
high,  containing  thirteen  figures  as  big  as  life.”  This 
room  is  alfo  adorned  with  a great  number  of  family 
piftu  res. 

Thomas,  eighth  earl  of  Pembroke , who  held  the  im- 
portant poft  of  lord  high  admiral  of  Great- Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne, 
brought  to  his  feat  a valuable  collection  of  ancient 
marbles,  whilft  his  knowledge  and  lov;  of  antiquity 
caufed  him  to  adorn  it  in  other  refpeCts  with  great  tafle; 
at  his  death,  his  collection  here  confuted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  buftr,  thirty-fix  ftatues,  fifteen 
has  reliefs,  and  ten  mifeellaneous  pieces  of  art:  he 
aifo  expended  large  fums  in  procuring  a numerous  col- 
lection of  coinsand  medals. 

In  moft  of  the  apartments  the  marble  chimney- 
pieces  are  of  the  moft  exquifite  workmanfhip,  all  carved 
in  Italy , with  many  curious  ftatues,  baflo  relievos,  and 
pictures,  by  the  greateft  mafters.  The  loggia  in  the 
bowling-green  is  fupported  by  beautiful  pillars,  and 
adorned  with  niches  and  ftatues.  The  grotto  has  its 
front  curioufiy  carved,  and  all  the  infide  is  cafediwith 
marble;  it  has  black  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
capitals  of  white  marble,  and  four  fine  bafio  relievos 
from  Florence. 

The  front  of  the  hctife  next  the  gardens  is  efteemed 
one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones, 


and  is  a hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  in  length.  The 
gardens  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  extend 
beyond  the  river,  a branch  of  which  runs  through  a 
part  of  them.  To  the  fouth  of  the  gardens  is  the 
great  park,  which  reaches  beyond  the  vale,  and  the 
view  opens  into 

Salifbury -plain,  which  is  very  delightful,  as  well 
as  extenfive,  the  numerous  flocks  of  fheep  feeding  in 
every  direction,  adding  great  beauty  to  the  feene ; it 
is  not  uncommon  for  thefe  flocks  to  contain  from  three 
to  five  thoufand,  all  the  property  of  one  man.  Dyer, 
in  his  poem  of  the  Fleece,  when  deferibing  the  pas- 
tures fit  for  Iheep,  gives  a very  pidurefque  idea  of 
this  lpot. 

Such  the  fpacious  plain 

Of  Sarum,  fpread  like  ocean’s  boundlefs  round; 

Where  folitary  Stonehenge,  grey  with  mofs, 

Ruin  of  ages,  nods. 

On  this  plain  are  a great  number  of  barrows  or  lit- 
tle hills,  thrown  up  over  graves;  alfo  the  remains  of 
temples,  and  the  traces  of  many  old  Britijh,  Roman , 
Saxon,  and  Danijh  camps  and  fortifications.  But  the 
greateft  curiofity  in  this  county  is  that  noble  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  called  Stone-henge,  which  Inigo 
J ones  conlidered  as  the  remains  of  a temple  of  the 
Ti'.jcan  order,  built  by  the  Romans  to  the  god  Ccelum, 
or  Terminus;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley  has  taken 
great  pains  to  fhew  that  it  was  a temple  built  by  die 
ancient  Britons.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
Rode-hengenne , or  hanging-rocks;  and  in  Yorkjhire 
hanmiw  rocks  are  Hill  called  henuc-s. 

Stonc-henge  is  fituated  in  Salifbury -plain,  fix  miles 
to  the  north  of  Salijbtiry.  It  has  the  river  Avon  to 
the  eaft,  and  a brook  that  runs  into  the  Willy  on  the 
weft,  which  ftreams  encompafs  it  half  round,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles,  forming  as  it  were  a circular 
area  of  four  or  five  miles  diameter,  encom palled  by 
gentle  acclivities.  This  rude  colleCIion  of  vaft  Atones 
ftands  on  the  fummit  or  a hill,  which  rifes  with  a verv 
gentle  afeent. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  half  a mile  it  has  a ftately 
and  auguft  appearance,  and  on  advancing  nearer,  es- 
pecially up  the  avenue  on  the  north-eafi:  fide,  where 
the  remains  of  this  wonderful  ftrutfture  are  moft  per- 
fect, they  imprefs  the  mind  in  an  aftoniftiing  manner. 
It  is  encompafled  with  a circular  ditch,  from  which 
the  diftance  is  a hundred  and  eight  feet  to  the  work 
itfelf,  which  is  a hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
“ When  we  enter  the  building,”  fays  Dr.  Stukeley, 
“ whether  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  and  caft  our  eyes 
on  the  yawning  ruins,  we  are  ftruck  with  an  ecftatic 
reverie,  which  none  can  deferibe,  and  they  only  can 
he  fenfible  of  that  feel  it.  When  we  advance  farther, 
the  dark  part  of  the  ponderous  impofts  over  our  heads, 
the  chafm  of  fky  between  the  jambs  of  the  cell,  the 
odd  conftrudbion  of  the  whole,  and  the  greatnefe  of 
every  part,  furprife.  If  you  look  upon  the  perfedt 
part  you  fancy  entire  quarries  mounted  up  into  the 
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air : if  upon  the  rude  havock  below,  you  fee  as  it 
were,  the  bowels  of  a mountain  turned  infide  out- 
ward.” 

The  (tones  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  Grey  Wethers,  upon  Marlborougb-downs , which 
is  fixteen  miles  diftant  from  the  place;  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  them  hither  mult  appear  inconcei- 
vable. The  (tone  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cell,  which 
is  fallen  down  and  broken  in  halt,  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Hales,  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  (even  in  breadth, 
and  at  a medium,  three  and  an  half  in  thicknefs,  and 
amounts  to  fix  hundred  and  twelve  cubic  feet.  Rude 
as  the  work  feems,  there  is  not  a (tone  that  has  not  in 
fome  degree  received  the  chififd.  The  upright  (tones 
are  made  to  diminifii  a little  every  way,  by  which 
means  the  impofts  project  two  feet  (even  incites.  On 
the  top  of  each  of  the  upright  (tones  is  a tenon  ten 
inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  made  exactly  to  fit 
the  mortifes  made  in  the  impofts.  On  the  outfide  the 
impofts  are  fomewhat  rounded,  but  within  they  are 
(traight,  and  make  a polygon  of  thirty  fides,  which, 
without  injuring  the  beauty  of  the  work,  adds  to  its 
(trength.  The  height  of  the  uprights  and  imports  is 
ten  cubits  and  an  half,  the  uprights  being  nine  cubits, 
and  the  imports  one  and  a halt. 

Of  this  outer  circle,  which  in  its  perfection  confid- 
ed of  fixty  (tones,  thirty  uprights,  and  thirty  impofts, 
there  are  feventeen  uprights  left  (landing,  eleven  of 
which  remain  contiguous  by  the  grand  entrance,  which 
is  fomewhat  wider  than  the  reft,  with  five  impofts 
upon  them.  One  upright  at  the  back  of  the  temple 
leans  upon  a (tone  of  the  inner  circle,  and  fix  others 
lie  upon  the  ground  whole  or  in  pieces.  Somewhat 
more  than  eight  feet  from  the  infide  of  this  exterior 
circle  is  another  of  forty  fmaller  (tones,  without  any 
imports,  which,  with  the  outer  circle,  form  as  it  were 
a circular  portico.  Thefe  are  a cubit  thick,  and  four 
cubits  and  a half  in  height,  being  every  way  half  of 
the  outer  uprights.  Of  thefe  nineteen  are  left ; of 
which  eleven  are  only  (landing.  But  befides  this  out- 
er portico,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, there  is  an  inner  one,  which  originally  compo- 
fed about  two-thirds  of  an  oval  : the  outer  part  of  this 
is  formed  of  certain  compages  of  (tones,  which  Dr. 
Stukeley  calls  trilli ihons,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  com- 
pages is  formed  of  two  upright  (tones,  with  an  import 
on  the  top.  The  (tones  of  which  thefe  triilithons  are 
compofed  are  really  ftupendous,  and  cannot  fail  of  fill- 
ing the  beholder  with  furprife.  Thefe  (tones  diminifh 
very  much  toward  the  top,  probably  to  take  off'  from 
their  weight,  and  they  rife  in  height  and  beauty  of  the 
(tones  from  the  lower  md  m each  fide  next  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  tothe  upper  end,  and  are,  upon  a me- 
dium, twenty  feet  high ; but  the  impofts  on  the  top 
are  all  of  the  fame  fize. 

On  the  infide  of  the  oval  is  a Idler  oval  of  nine- 
teen (tones,  fomewhat  of  a pyramidical  form ; thefe 
are  two  feet  fix  inclies  in  breadth,  one  foot  and  an  half 
thick,  and  upon  a medium  eight  feet  high ; rifing  in 
height  as  they  approach  the  upper  end  of  this  enclo- 


fure.  The  fpace  within  it  lias  been  called  the  adytum, 
or  the  holy  of  holies,  it  being  fuppofed  that  none  en- 
tered it  but  the  .druids,  or  Britifl)  pricfts,  who  offered 
their  facrifices  on  the  altar  at  the  upper  end.  This 
altar  is  compofed  of  a kind  of  blue  coaifc  marble  twen- 
ty inches  thick,  four  feet  broad,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Webb,  fixteen  feet  in  length.  All  the  ftones 
added  together,  with  which  this  temple  was  built, 
make  gift  a hundred  and  fortv.  This  is  the  folution 
of  the  mighty  problem  that  has  much  perplexed  the 
vulgar. 

“ As  the  moft  early  method  of  building  temples,” 
fays  our  author,  u was  to  make  them  open  at  the  top, 
this  is  a proof  of  the  prodigious  antiquity  of  this  fa- 
bric. It  muff  be  owned,  that  they  who  had  a notion 
that  it  was  degrading  the  Deity  to  pretend  to  confine 
him  within  a limited  fpace,  could  not  eafily  form  a 
more  grand  defign  for  (acred  purpofes.  Here  fpace 
indeed  is  marked  out  and  defined,  but  with  the  utmoft 
freedom.  Here  the  prefer.ee  of  the  Deity  is  intimated 
but  not  bounded.” 

On  the  downs,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Marl- 
borough, are  abundance  of  loofe  ftones,  lying  feattered 
about  the  plain,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  Stone- 
henge^ and  fome  larger : they  are  called  by  the  country 
people  the  Grey  Wethers,  from  appearing  at  a dif- 
tance  not  unlike  rtieep  draggling  on  the  downs.  They 
are  found  to  be  a fort  of  white  marble,  and  lie  upon 
the  furfaceof  the  earth  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  of 
all  dimenfions.  Thefe  are  loofe  and  detached  from 
any  rock,  and  Dr.  Stukeley  imagines  that  they  nave  lain 
there  ever  fincc  the  creation. 

Marlborough,  10  called  from  its  hills  of  chalk, 
which  chalk  was  anciently  called  Marl,  is  feated  on 
the  river  Rennet , feventy-fix  miles  W.  of  London , 
and  contains  two  parifh-churches,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred houfes.  T he  ftreets  are  broad  and  paved,  and 
it  is  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgeffes. 
It  gave  the  titles  of  earl  and  duke  to  the  great  general 
Churchill,  which  are  now  poflefied  by  his  d .fcendants 
in  the  female  line,  in  the  family  of  Spencer.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  acaftle 
at  Marlborough- Mount ; this  Mount  was  the  key  of 
the  caftle,  and  is  now  converted  into  an  agreeable  fpi- 
ral  walk,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  octagonal  fummer- 
houfe,  affording  an  extenfive  view  over  the  town  and 
country.  Near  Marlborough  are  the  remains  of  feve- 
ral  religious  houles,  particularly  of  a priory,  the  gate- 
houfe  of  which  is  ft  ill  (landing. 

Between  Marlborough  and  Newbury  is  Saver- 
nack  Forest,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, well  (locked  with  deer,  and  rendered  de- 
lightful by  the  many  villas  cut  through  the  woods  and 
coppices  with  which  it  abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  villas 
meet  like  fo  many  rays  of  a ftar  in  a point  near  the 
middle  of  the  foreft,  where  the  late  earl  of  dylefoury, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  prepared  the  ground  for  erect- 
ing an  odtagon  tower,  whofe  fides  were  to  correfpond 
with  the  viftas ; through  one  of  which  is  a view  of  the 
feat  at  about  two  miles  diftance,  called  Tottenham, 
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from  a park  of  that  name,  in  which  it  is  fituated,  con- 
tiguous to  the  foreft.  This  is  a ftately  edifice,  erected 
after  the  model,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  modern 
Vitruvius,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who,  to  the  ftrength 
and  convenience  of  the  Engli/b  architecture,  added 
the  elegance  of  the  Italian.  The  houfe  has  four  tow- 
ers and  four  fronts,  each  differently  beautified;  to 
which  are  now  added  four  wings.  Several  large  canals 
complete  the  beauty  of  this  reiidence. 

Devizes,  ieated  cn  an  elevated  fpot,  yet  fcreened 
from  the  ealt  wind  by  rifing  hills  on  that  fide,  is  eigh- 
ty-eight miles  W.  of  London.  It  is  a large  town, 
confiifing  chiefly  of  two  long  parallel  ftreets,  the  houfes 
chiefly  timber,  but  well  bunt.  Here  is  a great  fcarcity 
of  water.  It  has  two  churches,  befide  a chapel  and  a 
diflenting  meeting-houie ; the  corporation  conhfts  of  a 
mayor,  a recorder,  eleven  mafters,  and  thirty-fix  com- 
mon-council. On  the  utmoft  part  of  the  Rundway- 
hill , which  overlooks  the  town,  is  a fquare  fingle- 
trenched  camp;  and  there  have  been  difcovered  in  its 
neighbourhood,  feveral  hundred  pieces  of  ancient  Ro- 
man coin,  of  different  emperors;  in  1714.  was  dug 
up  a large  urn  with  Roman  coins,  and  a number  of 
little  bral's  ftatues  of  feveral  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddefies.  The  inhabitants  make  great  quantities  of 
malt ; their  principal  manufactures  are  ferges  and  wool- 
len cloth,  efpecially  druggets,  and  the  market  is  much 
frequented  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  wool,  and  horfes.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Bradford,  on  the  Lower  Avon,  one  hundred  and 
one  miles  W.  of  London , is  the  centre  of  the  greatcft 
fabric  of  fuperfine  cloths  in  England ; which  it  fhares 
with  the  furrounding  towns  of  Trowbridge , Corjha  n. 
Came , and  Chippenham.  The  material  is  chiefly  Spa- 
nijh  wool,  imported  at  Brijlol , or  London.  This  trade 
is  very  brifk,  being  lefs  affected  by  the  rivalry  of  York- 
jhire  than  the  other  branches  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. 

SECT.  XIII. 

Dorsetshire,  and  the  peninfulas  of  Portland 
and  Pur  beck. 

TPIIS  county  was  called  Durotriges  by  the 
Romans , and  by  the  Britons  Dvon  Gwyer , both  of  which 
fignify  dwellers  by  the  water  fide  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Somerfetjhire  and  JViltJhire ; on  the  E.  by 
Hampjhire ; on  the  S.  by  the  Britijh  Channel ; and  on 
the  W.  by  Dsvonjhire  and  part  of  Somerfetjhire , ex- 
tending about  fiftyThiles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and 
from  N.  to  S.  where  broadeft,  about  thirty-eight,  and 
is  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  form  is  extremely  irregular,  having  a broad  pro- 
jection toward  the  N.  between  the  counties  of  Sotner- 
Jct  and  Wilts , whilfi  toward  the  fea  on  the  S.  it  runs 
cut  into  peninfulas  and  head-land;. 


The  air  is  for  the  moft  part  very  good  and  whole** 
fome.  On  the  hills  it  is  fomewhat  bleak  and  fharp, 
but  it  is  very  mild  and  pleafant  near  the  coaft. 

The  foil  is  generally  rich  and  fertile,  though  in  fome 
parts  exceeding  fandy ; the  northern  part,  which  is  di- 
vided by  a range  of  chalk  hills  from  the  fouthern,  was 
anciently  overfpread  with  forefts,  but  now  affords 
good  pafture  for  cattle ; while  the  fouthern  part  chiefly 
confifts  of  fine  downs,  and  feeds  incredible  numbers 
of  fheep.  The  chalk-hills,  which  run  through  every 
county  from  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  kingdom  thus  far, 
terminate  at  the  farther  extremity  of  this;  but  on  the 
coafl,  chalk  cliffs  extend  beyond  it  into  Devonfhire , 
about  ten  miles  W.  of  Lyme.  From  the  l Lamp  fire 
border  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blandford , a heathy 
common  extends,  which  caufes  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  fertility  which  this  county  merits; 
but  the  rich  vales  to  the  S.  W.  make  ample  amends 
for  fuch  partial  barrennefs.  The  inhabitants  have  not 
forgot  what  king  Charles  faid  of  Dorfetjhire , “ that 
he  never  faw  a finer  country  either  in  England  or  out 
of  it.”  Indeed,  the  downs  and  hills  are  covered  with 
great  flocks  of  fheep,  whofe  flefh  is  fweet  and  delicate, 
and  wool  fo  fine  that  great  quantities  are  confumed  by 
the  clothiers,  and  the  valleys  abound  with  other  cattle. 
The  hulbandman  reaps  an  ample  return  for  his  toil 
and  labour,  his  grounds  generally  producing  a profu- 
fion  of  corn,  or  flax  and  hemp,  which  laft  is  allowed 
to  be  the  beft  that  grows  in  all  England.  Here  are 
alfo  plenty  of  fowl,  as  poultry  of  all  fortc,  fwans, 
woodcocks,  pheafants,  partridges,  field-fares,  &c. 
The  chief  commodities  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  fi!b, 
fowl,  hemp,  fine  Portland  ftone,  and  fome  marble. 
The  ifle,  or  rather  peninfula  of  Parbe  k,  alfo  furnilhes 
a particular  kind  of  ftone,  called  by  its  name,  and  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  This  county  is  diftinguifhed  for  its 
woollen  manufactures,  and  its  fine  ale  and  beer. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Stour , which  riles  in  So- 
merfetjhire, but  foon  enters  this  county,  running  foutn 
to  Sturminjler , where,  making  an  angle,  it  forms  a 
courfe  nearly  W.  S.  W.  and  leaving  Dorfetjhire  about 
five  miles  below  Winborn , in  Hampfbire , foon  after 
falls  into  the  fea.  The  Fraom  rifes  in  the  weftern  part 
of  the  county,  and  running  eaftward,  falls  into  the 
bay  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Pool.  Both  thefe  ri- 
vers afford  plenty  of  fifh ; but  the  tench  and  eels  of 
the  Stour  are  particularly  admired. 

The  coaft  of  Dorfetjhire  is  very  diffimilar,  it  being 
in  fome  places  bounded  with  high  lands  and  cliffs,  and 
in  others  with  only  a beach  of  pebbles;  the  cliffs  are 
in  fome  parts  compofed  of  land,  earth,  and  loamy 
clay;  in  others  they  confift  of  chalk,  but  very  few  of 
ftone,  except  in  the  peninfulas  of  Portland  and  Pur- 
beck. 

This  county  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Brijlol,  and  con- 
tains fixty-eight  vicarages,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  parifnes,  upward  of  twenty-one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  houfes,  and  about  one  hundred  and  nine 
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thoufand  feven  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty-eight  hundreds,  and  fends  twenty  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  of  which  two  are  knights  of  the 
fhire,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  towns, 
Dorchejler , Poole,  Lime , Bridport , Shaft  efbury,  W are- 
ham , Corfe-Cajlle , Weymouth , and  Melcomb-Regis  ; 
for  though  thefe  two  laft  are  united,  each  fends  two. 
It  gives  the  titles  of  earl  and  duke  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Sackville.  The  principal  places  in  this 
county  are  the  following; 

Dorchester,  the  county  town,  is  clean,  and  re- 
gularly built,  and  is  fituated  one  hundred  and  twen* 
ty-three  miles  S.  W.  of  London,  is  encompaffed  by 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  Roman  wall  ; but  to 
the  eaftward  a ftreet  is  built  upon  it,  and  the  ditch 
filled  up  ; for  on  that  fide  the  town  is  fwelled  out 
into  a confiderable  fuburb  or  village,  named  For- 
dington,  or  Farington , which  has  a church.  There 
are  three  other  churches  in  the  town,  and  the  ftreets 
are  wide  and  handfome.  On  the  S.  and  W.  fides, 
without  the  walls,  is  planted  an  agreeable  walk  of 
fycamores.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here  fteep, 
and  the  town  Brands  on  high  ground.  At  a fmall 
diftance  is  the  noble  Roman  Amphitheatre,  called  by 
the  vulgar  Maumbury,  and  the  terrace  on  the  top  is 
a common  place  of  rendezvous,  it  affording  an  agree- 
able circular  walk,  commanding  a rich  and  extenfive 
profpedt.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  baron  to 
lieutenant-general  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

Weymouth  is  a clean  town,  clofe  to  the  fea.  It 
is  fituated  eight  miles  S.  of  Dorchefer,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  London. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  de- 
fended by  two  forts.  Some  merchants  refide  here, 
who  trade,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Here  is  a cuftom-houfe,  and  a good  quay. 
It  appears,  by  the  14th  report  of  the  commilfioners 
of  public  accounts,  that  the  cuftoms  collected  at  this 
port,  in  the  year  1781,  amounted  to  3,303k  but  the 
Salaries  and  incidents  amounting  to  more  than  two 
thoufand  pounds,  the  nett  produce  of  revenue  from 
thence  was  only  1 ,206k  Without  the  harbour  ftands 
Sand-foot-cafile,  and  oppofite  to  it  is  Portland-caftle, 
feated  in  the  ifle,  or  rather  peninfula,  of  that  name. 
It  is  joined  to  Melcomb-Regis  by  a wooden  bridge 
over  the  little  river  Wey.  The  united  towns  have  a 
church,  and  about  four  hundred  houfes.  In  Weymouth 
is  a chapel  upon  a fteep  rock,  with  fixty  fteps  to 
afcend  it.  The  towns  are  governed  by  a mayor, 
feveral  aldermen,  and  a recorder,  and  each  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  Weymouth  gives  title  of 
vifcount  to  the  noble  family  of  Thynne,  now  marquis 
of  Bath.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  a falhionable 
bathing  place  for  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  it  was 
honoured  with  a vifit  by  their  majefties  in  1789. 

Portland,  which  was  formerly  an  ifland,  is  now 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a bank  of  land,  thrown  up 
by  the  fea.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  thinly  inhabited,  vet  affords  plenty  of  corn,  and 
pafture  for  Iheep ; but  wood  and  coal  are  fo  fcarce, 
that  the  innabitants  are  generally  obliged  to  make 
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ufe  of  cow-dung  dried  in  the  fun  for  fuei.  The 
natives  are  for  the  moll  part  ftone-cutters,  for  fiom 
this  peninfula  is  obtained  the  beft  and  whiteft  free- 
ftone,  with  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  all 
the  moll  magnificent  edifices  in  the  city  of  London, 
are  principally  built.  Indeed  the  whole  illand  is  little 
more  than  one  continued  rock  of  free-ftone,  and 
riling  to  a confiderable  height  commands  an  ex- 
tenfive fea  view  ; the  diftance  from  hence  to  Cape 
la  Hogue,  in  Normandy,  is  not  more  than  iixteen 
leagues,  and  the  ifland  of  Alderney  is  fomewhat 
nearer.  This  peninfula  gives  the  titles  of  duke  and 
earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Bentink. 

To  prevent  any  fhips  being  embayed  to  the  weft  of 
Portland,  and  driven  afhore  on  Portland  Race,  which 
extends  to  the  main  land,  a light-houfe  is  erected  ou 
each  of  the  two  points  of  the  peninfula.  Not  far 
from  thefe  light  houfes,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ifland,  is  a very  remarkable  hole,  wide  at  the  top, 
narrowing  about  feven  or  eight  feet  downward,  and 
then  opening  into  a large  fubterranean  cavern,  into 
which  the  fea  flows  ; the  fight  and  found  of  which, 
in  boifterous  weather,  fill  the  mind  with  terror  : lo 
large  is  this  cave,  that  fome  fmall  craft,  with  their 
fails  up,  have  been  driven  into  it. 

To  the  E.  of  Portland  lies  the  ifland  of  Purbeck, 
though  only  in  part  infulated  by  the  fea  and^  rivers. 
Its  form  approaches  to  a fquare,  though  much  in- 
dented ; the  four  corners  of  which  correfpond 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.  It  may  be 
about  twelve  miles  over,  both  in  length  and  breadth. 
It  was  formerly  full  of  heaths,  woods,  and  forefts, 
well  flocked  with  fallow  deer;  but  there  are  at  pre- 
fent  good  lands  toward  the  fouthern  part  of  it,  and 
below  the  furface  are  veins  of  marble  and  different 
kinds  of  ftone.  The  quarries  produce  the  flag-ftone, 
with  which  the  foot  paths  in  London  and  Wtjhninjler 
are  paved,  and  feveral  other  forts,  the  fineft  of  which 
take  a polifh,  and  are  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  marbles ; 
they  are  dark  veined,  and  are  ufed  for  chimney  pieces ; 
the  other  kinds  of  ftone  obtained  here  are  converted 
to  grave-llones,  fire  hearths,  and  other  purpofes. 
Tobacco- pipe-clay  is  dug  up  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
dillrifl,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  coaft- 
ways  to  the  Stajfordfhire  potteries,  particularly  from 
about  Corf-Cajile,  which  is  the  only  town  here  of 
any  confequence  ; it  having  a corporation,  and  fend- 
ing two  members  to  parliament. 

Poole,  the  moft  confiderable  fea-port  in  all  this 
part  of  England,  is  feated  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  London,  and  twenty-four  E.  of 
Dorchejler , at  the  bottom  of  a great  bay  or  inlet  of 
the  fea,  which  entering  at  a narrow  mouth,  opens  to 
a great  breadth,  and  comes  up  to  the  very  fhore  of 
the  town.  This  inlet  alio  runs  almoft  W.  to  Ware ~ 
ham,  a little  below  which  it  receives  the  Froom  and 
Peddle,  At  the  entrance  of  this  large  bay  is  an  ifland 
called  Brankfey,  which  lying  in  the  very  mouth  of  the 
paffage,  divides  it  into  two,  and  has  an  old  caftle 
built  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  town  confifts  of  a 
church,  and  about  four  hundred  houfes,  difpofed  into 
H broad 
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broad  paved  ftreets,  and  has  a handfome  town-ball 
budt  o>  done,  a cuftom-houfe  and  quay.  The  prin- 
cipal branch  of  commerce  carried  on  here  is  the 
Newfoundland  fi  {fiery.  Many  veffcls  are  annually 
lent  from  this  port  freighted  with  merchandize,  which 
take  in  cargoes  of  fifli  there,  which  they  carry  to 
Spa:n,  Portugal,  and  the  ports  of  Italy.  This  town 
{offered  greatlv  by  the  capture  of  its  veffels  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  troubles,  but  it  has 
now  regained  a flourilhing  condition.  In  the  year 
1781  ihe  receipt  of  its  culloms  amounted  to  5,763b 
debentures  and  bounties  paid  to  8ooi.  the  Hilaries 
and  incidents  to  2,853b  the  nett  produce  to  the  re- 
venue being  2,107!.  It  is  a county  of  itfelf,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  This  place  is 
famous  for  the  bdl  and  larged  oyffers  in  all  the  weld 
of  England,  which  the  people  of  Poole  pickle,  and, 
barreling  them  up,  fend  them  not  only  to  Loudon. 
but  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  to  the  Weft- Indies.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  alderman,  a recorder, 
four  fiicriffs,  a town-clerk,  coroner,  bailiffs  and  com- 
mon-counc  1 1 men  and  has  the  power  of  trying  male- 
factors within  its  jurifdiCtion. 

Wureham,  a town  feated  between  the  rivers  Froom 
and  Peddle,  where  they  fall  into  the  Lack  ford  lake, 
one  hundred  and  fixteen  miles  from  London,  and 
twelve  miles  S.  of  Dorchejler.  It  was  once  a very 
large  place,  and  had  feveral  churches,  which  are 
now  reduced  to  three.  It  was  alio  walled  round,  and 
had  a cable,  but  it  has  fuff'ered  fo  much  by  various 
turns  of  fortune,  and  particularly  by  having  its  harbour 
choaked  up,  that  it  is  now  become  inconliderable. 
In  the  year  1763,  an  a£t  of  parliament  paffed  for  re- 
building this  town. 

Lyme,  alfo  called  Lyme  Regis,  is  a fea-port  town, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  from  London , and 
twenty-three  miles  from  Dorchejler,  fituated  near  the 
fea-lhore  ; lias  a good  harbour  ; but  it  is  l'uch  a one 
as  is  not  to  be  found  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  being  formed  by  a maffy  pile  of  building,  con- 
fiding of  high  and  thick  walls  of  (tone,  railed  at  firft 
with  great  art,  and  maintained  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expence.  Hide  walls  are  raffed  in  the 
main  fea,  at  a good  diftance  from  the  chore.  1 here 
is  one  folid  wall  of  done  large  enough  for  carts  and 
carriages  to  pafs  on  the  top,  and  to  admit  houfes  and 
v.  ,,re-houfes  to  be  built  on  it,  it  being  as  broad  as 
a l'treet  : oppofite  to  this,  but  farther  in  the  fea,  is 
another  wall  of  the  fame  workmanfhip,  which  erodes 
the  end  of  the  iird,  arid  after  winding,  runs  parallel 
to  it.  The  entrance  into  the  port  is  between  the 
point  of  the  fird  wall  and  the  lecond,  or  oppofite 
wall,  which  breaks  the  violence  of  the  fea.  This 
work  is  called  the  Cobb,  and  the  cudom-houfe  of- 
ficers have  a lodge  and  warehoufe  upon  it. 

It  appears  that  the  receipts  at  the  cudom  houfe 
here  in  tire  year  1 78  r , amounted  to  667I.  but  the 
debentures,  bounties,  falaries,  and  incidents  amounting 
very  high,  caufed  the  payments  to  exceed,  the 
receipts  by  246I.  It  is  under  the  government  of 
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a mayor  and  aldermen  ; and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

In  1685  the  duke  of  Monmouth  landed  here  with  a 
handful  of  men,  which  was  loon  increaied  to  fix 
thoufand.  and  he  was  proclaimed  king;  bur  being 
defeated  by  king  James’s  army,  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  differed  death,  as  did  great  numbers  of  his  ad- 
herents, who  were  pur fued  with  the  vindictive  fury 
or  a Jefferies  and  Kirk. 

Bkidport,  alt  ho1  deprived  of  an  harbour,  by  the 
accumulation  of  land  at  its  mouth,  is  a large  and 
flourilhing  town  Tom  the  manufactures  which  it 
carries  on  of  l’ail-cloth,  facking,  cables,  ropes,  nets, 
and  cod-lines  for  the  Newfoundland  fiihery.  It 
is  a town  corpo.ate;  and  lends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

Sherborne,  one  hundred  and  dxteen  miles  S.  W. 
of  London,  on  the  borders  of  Somerfetjhire,  and  near 
to  Milborn  Port,  is  a large,  populous  and  thriving 
town,  having  a woollen  manufacture  : here  is  alio  a 
filk-miil,  which  provides  employment  for  many  of 
different  fexes  and  ages.  The  manor  and  cadle  of 
Sherborne , were  granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  but  he  was  dripped  of  all  by  the 
caprice  of  James  I.  who  bedowed  them  on  his  fa- 
vourite, Robert  Carr. 

Shaftesbury,  one  hundred  miles  from  London , 
on  the  borders  of  IViltJhire , is  now  much  reduced 
from  its  former  confequence  ; it  is  a town  corporate, 
and  has  a good  weekly  market.  Here  are  made 
.fhirt  buttons,  and  fiome  worded  dockings.  It  fends 
two  members,  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  ancient  family  of  A thley  Cooper. 

Blandfokd,  a large  manufacturing  town,  fituated 
on  the  river  Store,  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  Its 
chief  trade  con  fids  in  the  making  of  Ihirt  buttons, 
of  which  no  place  in  England  furnffhes  fo  large  a 
quantity.  It  gave  the  title’  of  marquis  to  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough , winch  is  now  held,  together 
with  the  ducal  title,  by  the  noble  family  of  Spencer, 
being  deicendants  from  his  fecond  daughter. 

SECT.  XIV. 

Somersetshire. 

THIS  country  probably  takes  its  name 
from  Somerton  once  the  capital,  but  now  obfeured  by 
Bath,  V/ells,  &c.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ghu- 
cejierflnre  and  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  Jr  he  river 
Avon-  dividing  the  two  counties,  from  the  weft, ward 
of  Bath  to  its  difeharge  into  the  head  of  Brijlol 
Channel)  and  to  the  N.  W.  it  forms  a large  and 
wide  bay  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Brijlol  Channel  ; on 
the  E.  by  Ufiltjhhte  and  part  of  Do->  fttjbive ; on  the 
W.  and  S.  W.  by  Devonjhi.e;  and  to  the  S.  and 
S.  E.  by  ljcrf  tjhire.  It  is  computed  to  be  forty-five 
miles,  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  fixty-five  in  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  and  two  hundred  and  four  in  cir- 
cumference. 
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Somersetshire,  which  is  fituated  in  the  cl io cafes 
of  Brijlol,  and  of  Hath  and  Wells , is  divided  into  for- 
ty-two hundreds,  and  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  vicarages,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pnrilhes,  three  cities,  thirty-one  market-rowu?, 
iifty-lix  thoufanddioufes,  three  hundred  thou  land  in- 
habitants, and  fends  eighteen  members  to  parliament, 
namely,  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  the  following  towns,  Brijlol , Bath,  Wells,  Taun- 
ton, Bridgewater,  Alinehead,  Ivelchejler,  and  Milborn 
Bert. 

The  air  of  Somerfetjhire  is,  in  the  lower  grounds, 
univerfally  mild,  .and  generally  wholefome.  The 
foil  is  various  ; the  vallies,  except  where  it  is  boggy, 
as  toward  the  centre,  where  its  principal  rivers  unite, 
yield  great  quantities  of  corn  and  grafs  ; the  hilly 
parts  toward  the  W.  (where  is  the  ridge  of  Quan- 
tock  hills)  are  lefs  fertile,  yet  in  many  places,  by  the 
help  of  art  and  induflry,  good  crops  of  corn  are 
railed,  and  where  they  are  mold  barren,  they  afford 
pafture  for  llieep,  though  where  there  are  mines  the 
grafs  is  difcoloured,  and  the  flieep  that  feed  upon  it 
are  fmall  and  big-bellied.  The  fouthern  part  of  the 
county,  about  Taunton  the  fpot  called  Taunton  Dean, 
is  high,  but  exceeding  rich,  and  affords  the  greateft 
plenty  of  corn,  grafs,  and  various  fruits  for  cyder  and 
perry.  Within  the  mountains  are  mines  of  lead  and 
lapis  calaminaris. — The  commodities  produced  by 
this  county  are  corn,  cattle,  lead,  woad  for  d)ing, 
and  Chedder  cheefe.  It  is  a!fo  one  of  the  greateft 
cloathing-counties  in  England  ; the  manufactures  are 
chiefly  broad  cloths,  druggets,  duroys,  fhaloons, 
ferges,  cantaloons,  knit-ftockings,  &c.  in  which  vaft 
numbers  of  poor  are  employed. 

In  deferibing  this  county,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  its  mountains,  mines,  and  caverns. 

The  ridges  of  Mendip-hills  run  confufedly,  but 
moftly  extend  E.  and  W.  and  are  of  a very  unequal 
height.  The  foil  is  barren,  and  the  air  cold,  moift, 
and  foggy.  The  furface  is  in  a great  meafure  cover- 
ed with  heath,  fern,  and  furze,  and  confequently  af- 
fords but  little  food  for  the  cattle,  which  are  for  the 
mod  part  fheep.  Thefe  mountains  furnilh  great 
quantities  of  coal,  lead,  and  calamine  ; befides  which, 
copper,  manganefe,  bole,  and  red  oker  are  produced. 

About  two  miles  from  Wells,  on  the  S.  tide  of 
this  ridge  of  mountains,  is  a famous  grottp  called 
Wokey,  or  Okey-hole.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  15 
or  20  feet  high,  and  opens  into  a fpacious  cavern,  re- 
fembling  the  body  of  a cathedral,  the  roof  of  which 
is  compo.fed  of  pendant  rocks,  from  whence  a clear 
water,  of  a petrifying  quality,  continually  drops  j 
from  this  grotto  a narrow  paffage  defeends  to  another 
of  lefs  height,  and  beyond  a fecond  narrow  paffage  is 
a third  grotto. 

About  five  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Okey-hole  lies 
Chedder,  a village  famous  for  its  cheefe,  which  excels, 
in  delicate  flavour  all  other  cheefes  in  England.  This 
village  is  famous  for  the  ftupendous  chafm,  or  cleft, 
through  the  body  of  Mendip-hills  near  this  place.  It 
feems  as  if  the  hills  had  been  fplit  afunder  by  the 
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fhock  <tiu  earthquake:  the  impending  tremendous 
rocks  on  either  fide  are  very  aftonifhing  •,  fome  ft  a rul- 
ing on  the  bottom,  reach  near  the  height  of  the  cliff, 
and  yet  are  entirely  fevered  from  the  body  of  the 
rock.  The  paffage  between,  although  narrow,  is  the 
road  from  this  part  of  the  country  to  -Brijlol.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  cleft  is  a mod  remarkable  fpring 
of  water,  riling  as  it  were  upright  out  of  the  rocky 
balls  of  the  hill,  with  fo  large  and  rapid  a ftream, 
that  it  drives  a mill  within  a few  yards.  This  ftream, 
and  that  of  the  cavern  juft  mentioned,  are  the 
fources  of  a river  named  An. 

At  a little  diflance  from  Chedder  is  another  cavern, 
but  fmaller  than  that  we  have  deferibed  : Mr.  Beau- 
mont, however,  mentions  a ftill  more  extraordinary 
cavern  than  any  of  thofe  yet  fpoken  of,  and  of  which 
he  has  given  aft  account  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions.  It  is  on  a hill  called  Lamb.  This  cavern  k 
about  twenty  fathoms  in  height,  fifteen  in  length, 
and  fixty  in  circumference.  To  the  W.  about  ten 
fathoms,  is  another  about  one  hundred  fathoms  in 
length,  and  eight  or  ten  in  height.  The  frequency 
of  caverns  on  thefe  hills,  the  fame  author  adds, 
may  be  inferred  by  the  number  of  fwallow  pits, 
which  are  made  by  the  falling  in  of  their  roofs. — 
Some  of  thefe  pits  are  of -a  large  extent,  and  very 
deep.  Sometimes  miners,  finking  in  the  bottom  of 
thefe  Aval  lows,  have  found  oaks,  1 5 fathoms  deep  in 
the  earth. 

There  are  feveral  other  hills  in  this  county  befide 
thofe  of  Mendip.  On  each  fide  of  the  river  Avon 
the  hills  form  a moft  beautiful  profpedt ; but  they 
are  neither  fertile  in  herbage,  nor  timber,  being  in 
general  rocky,  and  covered  with  fern  and  furze. 

The  chief  rivers  belonging  to  this  county,  befides 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  commonly  called  Brijlol 
Channel , are  the  Avon,  the  Brent,  and  the  Barret . 
The  Avon  enters  this  county  about  five  miles  S.  E. 
of  Bath,  and  dividing  Brijlol , difeharges  itfclf  at  the 
influx  of  the  Severn  with  the  Brijlol  Channel.  About 
two  miles  from  the  Hot  Wells , near  Brijlol,  this  river 
is  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  high,  rough,  and  craggy 
rocks,  the  cliffs  of  which  are  in  fome  places  above 
two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  hanging  over  in  an 
aftonifhing  manner ; and  many  of  thefe  being  cover- 
ed with  turfs  of  grafs,  fmall  flirubs,  tall  plants,  and 
clumps  of  flaort  trees,  feem  to  form  little  hanging 
woods,  and  afford  a moft  ftriking  and  romantic  prof- 
peft.  The  Brent,  or  Brue  rifes  in  the  eaftern  edge  of 
the  county,  in  Sc! -wood  foreft,  and  runs  to  the  weftward 
by  Glajlonbttry , below  which  it  forms  a large  lake, 
and  then  uniting  its  ftreams  with  the  river  Pan  et, 
falls  into  the  Brijlol  Channel  near  Bridgewater.  The 
Parret  rifes  in  the  S.  edge  of  Somerfetjhire,  and  run- 
ning to  the  northward,  receives  in  its  courfe  the  Teo- 
vil,  the  Thone  and  the  Brent , then  palling  by  Bridge- 
water,  falls  into  the  Brijlol  Channel.  This  county  is 
alfo  watered  by  abundance  of  fmaller  ftreams,  which 
furnifh  it  with  plenty  of  all  forts  of  filh;  but  one 
particular  fpecies  in  the  river  Avon  deferves  our  no- 
tice : they  are  called  elvers,,  and  refemble  a diminu- 
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tive  eel  or  grig : in  the  fprlng  the  river  is  in  fome 
places  covered  with  them,  and  even  looks  black  with 
prodigious  multitudes  of  them  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,'  they  being  in  iize  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe-quill.  When  taken  they  are  made,  by  a parti- 
cular management,  to  caA  their  Ikins,  and  then  ap- 
pear very  white ; after  which  they  are  kneaded  into 
a kind  of  cake,  and  then  fried. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Bath,  an  ancient  and  renowned  city,  feated  in  a 
plain  of  moderate  extent,  furrounded  with  hills, 
which  form  a kind  of  amphitheatre,  from  whence 
flow  the  fprings  that  render  this  city  fo  famous.  It 
is  fituated  a hundred  and  eight  miles  W.  of  London , 
nineteen  N.  E.  of  Wells , and  twelve  S.  E.  of  Brijlol. 
It  role  into  confequence  from  its  fprings,  which  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  were  known  to  poflefs  very 
falubrious  qualities,  and  their  reputation  is  ftill  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  fprings  in  England,  and  infe- 
rior to  few  in  Europe.  The  hot  fprings  are  peculiar- 
ly beneficial  to  the  paralytic,  the  gouty,  and  the  bi- 
lious, but  many  other  diforders  are  relieved  by  them, 
on  bathing,  or  receiving  them  on  the  part  affefted 
from  a pump  ; they  are  chiefly  uled  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn.  Their  waters  are  likewife  drank  medici- 
nally. 

ihe  city  being  on  all  fides  fheltered  by  high  hills, 
the  air  remarkably  mild  and  falubrious,  the  adjacent 
country  delightfully  diverfified  and  romantic  ; pro- 
vifions  of  all  kinds  very  abundant  and  cheap,  with 
fifli  in  a copious  variety,  many  perfons  of  rank  and 
fortune,  by  choofing  it  or  its  vicinity,  for  their  fiated 
refidence,  have  contributed  to  form  it  into  the  moll 
gay  and  agreeable  fpot  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  this 
refpe<ft,  a rival  even  to  the  metropolis;  as  it  is  like- 
wife continually  vilited,  except  at  a very  fhort  inter- 
val in  the  height  of  fummer,  by  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  kingdom,  with  their  neceflary  attendants, 
gamefters,  adventurers,  and  fortune  hunters.  This 
fafhionable  refort  has  caufed  new  buildings  to  be  car- 
ried on,  of  late  years,  over  a vaA  extent  of  ground, 
and  the  rage  for  building  has  at  leaft  kept  pace  with 
•the  demand  for  houfes  ; but  a great  inducement  to 
fuch  undertakings  is,  the  abundance  of  fine  white 
Acne  which  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  fupplv.  The  buildings  are  magnificent,  and 
many  of  them  in  a grand  tafte  ; the  Areets  are  large, 
well  paved,  and  clean  ; the  market-place  fpacious, 
open,  and  fupplied  with  the  beA  meat,  fifli,  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  &c.  The  grove,  the  fquares,  and  pa- 
rades, attract  notice  ; the  circus  and  crefcent  are  mag- 
nificent ranges  of  building,  and  grandeur  is  advanc- 
ing indefinitely. 

Here  is  a neat  Theatre,  which  was  erefted,  under 
the  authority  cf  an  aft  of  parliament,  in  the  year 
176C,  which  has  poffefied  fome  of  the  moA  celebrat- 
ed aftors,  particularly  the  laA  great  a<ftor  which  trod 
the  Aage,  Henderfon,  and  that  captivating  tragedian, 
ly^rs.  biddons,  who  were  long  detained  here,  before 


a London  audience  was  made  acquainted  with  their  ex- 
cellencies ; here  too  the  mufical  band  was  for  fome 
time  led  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  until  lh2t  wonderful  man 
renounced  his  mufical  profeflion  to  become  thegreat- 
efi  afironomer  in  the  world. 

In  fome  places  the  hot  and  cold  fprings  rife  very 
near  each  other,  and  in  one  place  within  two  yards. 
The  hot  fprings  exhale  a thin  kind  of  mifl,  and 
fomething  of  an  ill  fmell,  proceeding  from  the  ful- 
phureous  particles  mixed  with  the  water.  Thefehot 
fprings  are  always  the  fame,  for  the  longeft  and  hea- 
vieA  rains  do  not  caufe  them  to  difcharge  more  water, 
nor  the  drieA  feafons  occafion  them  to  difcharge 
lefs. 

Ofthefe  fprings,  that  called  the  Crofs-bath,  from  a 
crofs  formerly  created  in  the  middle  of  it,  is  of  a mo- 
derate warmth,  and  a perlon  may  Aay  much  longer 
in  it  than  in  any  of  the  other  baths.  It  is  enclofed 
with  a wall,  on  the  fides  of  which  are  feats,  and  at 
the  ends,  galleries  for  the  mufic  and  fpeefators,  under 
which  are  ranges  of  {mail  dreffing- rooms ; one  of 
which  ranges  is  for  the  gentlemen,  and  the  other  for 
the  ladies,  who  being  drefied  in  linen  habits  go  both 
together  into  the  water,  the  men  keeping  on  one  fide 
and  the  women  on  the  other. 

The  Hot-bath,  fo  called  from  its  being  much  hot- 
ter than  the  Crofs-bath,  is  fifty-eight  feet  and  a half 
difiant  from  it.  This  bath  has  a well,  the  water  of 
which  not  only  fupplies  its  own  pump,  but  is  convey- 
ed by  pipes  to  the  pump  in  the  Crofs-bath. 

I he  King’s-bath  has  a fpring  fo  hot  that  it  is  ne- 
ceflary to  temper  it  bv  admitting  cold  water  into  it  ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  liorteft  fpring  is  not  fuflicient  to 
harden  an  egg. 

The  Queen’s-bath  has  no  fpring  of  its  own,  but  is 
fupplied  by  water  conveyed  from  the  King’s. 

There  is  likewife  a bath  for  lepers,  into  which 
none  go  but  fuch  as  the  phvficians  fuppofe  to  have 
the  leprofy,  or  fome  other  difeafe  of  the  fame  kind: 
this  is  made  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Crofs-bath. 
The  poor  who  bathe  in  it  have  an  allowance  for  their 
fupport  from  the  town  ; but  are  chiefly  relieved  by 
the  generous  contributions  of  the  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies who  come  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  other 
baths. 

In  this  city  there  are  fpacious  and  lofty  rooms  for 
balls  and  aflemblies  ; the  Audious  have  here  an  eafy 
fiipply  of  all  kinds  of  books.  There  are  two  large 
fioQe  bridges  built  over  the  river.  The  ltone  with 
which  the  fine  buildings  in  this  city  are  erected  is 
dug  out  of  the  quarries  upon  Charlton-down , and 
brought  from  thence  down  a Aeep  hill,  by  a four- 
wheeled  carriage  of  a particular  form  and  ftruffure  ; 
the  wheels  are  of  cafl  iron,  broad  and  low,  with  a 
groove  in  the  perimeter  to  keep  them  on  the  pieces 
of  wood  on  which  the  carriage  moves  down  hill  with 
four  or  five  ton  weight  of  ftone,  very  eafily  without 
the  help  of  horfes,  the  motion  being  moderated  bv 
means  of  afridtion  lever  bearing  more  or  Ids  on  their 
hinder  wheel,  as  occafion  requires. 
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The  walls  of  Bath  arc  almoft  entire  ; the  (mail  cir- 
cuit of  ground  encompalTed  by  thefe  walls  is  in  t he 
form  of  a pentagon,  with  four  gates,  befides  a poi- 
tern.  Without  the  walls  is  a handfome  fquare,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  obelifk  leventy-feet  high. 
The  market-houfe  is  a large  ftone  building,  fupported 
by  thirty-one  i'rone  pillars,  and  over  it  is  the  town- 
hall.  Here  is  a general  hofpital  for  the  receptiqn  of 
the  lick  and  lame  poor  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ereCted  in  1738,  by  the  contributions  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a hundred 
and  fifty  patients.  Another  new  iquare  has  been 
built  in  the  gardens  adjacent  to  the  public  walks,  on 
the  S.  fide  of  the  city,  by  the  Avon,  where  is  a no- 
ble room  for»  balls  and  public  aflemblies.  Bath  is  the 
fee  of  a bithep,  who  is  alfo  prelate  of  Wells.  Saint 
Peter’s  cathedral  is  a lofty  venerable  pile,  with  a 
handfome  tower  in  the  middle,  and  a good  ring  of 
eight  bells  ; there  are  likewife  three  other  churches, 
tvith  feveral  fchools.  Near  the  Crofs-bath  is  Saint 
John’s  hofpital  for  poor  fick  people,  which  has  a 
chapel  of  white  free-ltone.  There  are  alfo  two  other 
hofpitals  and  an  alms-houfe.  In  this  city  is  a manu- 
facture of  cloth;  and  it  is  under  the  government  of 
a mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council.  In  the 
year  1789,  the  lord  vifeount  Weymouth  was  created 
marquis  of  Buth. 

Wells  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mendip-hills , a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  \V . of  London , and  twen- 
ty S.  W.  of  Brijlol , and  has  its  name  from  the  wells 
and  i’prings  about  rhe  city.  It  is  bur  of  imall  extent, 
though  well  inhabited.  Tbe  public  and  private 
buildings  are  very  neat,  and  the  cathedral  one  of  the 
handfomeft  in  England.  The  clofe,  which  con- 
tains within  its  compafs  the  bifhop’s  palace,  and  the 
houfes  of  the  dignified  clergy,  is  wailed  in  like  a 
fortification,  and  encompalFed  by  a moat.  The  pre- 
bendaries and  canons  have  very  agreeable  dwellings. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recoracr,  feven 
aldermen,  and  iixteen  common-counciimen.  Its 
chief  manufactures  are  making  of  bone-lace,  a»d 
knitting  of  hole. 

Bristol,  called  by  the  Saxons  Brightjloiv , is  ficuat- 
ed  in  5 i°  2 1 ‘ N.  latitude,  and  in  2°  54  W.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich , and  one  hundred  and  feven- 
teen  miles  from  London ; partly  in  Somerfetjhire , and 
partly  in  Gloucejlerfmre  ; but  being  a county  of  itfelf, 
is  independent  of  them  both.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  Avon  which  runs  through  it,  and  feparates  the 
two  counties  ; but  that  part  which  is  on  the  Gloucef- 
t erf  sire  fide  is  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  ; accord- 
ing to  a furvey  made  in  the  year  1736,  the  circum- 
ference on  the  Glouceferjhire  lide  was  four  miles  and 
a half,  and  on  the  Somerfetjhire  lide  two  miles  and  a 
half.  This  city  has  a ftone  bridge  of  four  broad 
arches  over  the  Avon  ; and  here  is  one  of  the  molt 
commodious  quays  in  England  for  fhipping  and  land- 
ing merchandize,  which  lies  along  the  river  Frooine , 
and  is  half  a mile  in  length,  from  a bridge  on  the 
Gkuceferjhire  fide  of  the  city,  to  the  place  where 
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that  river  falls  into  the  Avon.  This  is  the  fecond 
city*  though  fome  contend,  the  third  port,  in  Great 
Britain  for  trade,  wealth,  and  number  of  inhabitants; 
Liverpool  having  equalled  if  not  furpafled  it  in  com- 
merce, although  the  cuftom-houfe  receipts  for  Brijlol , 
in  thp  year  1781,  exceeded  thofe  at  Liverpool,  by 
3,5 2.3 i.  and  its  nett  produce  to  the  revenue,  by 
43,284].  yet  the  cuftom-houfe  receipts  at  Brijlol  are 
but  little  more  than  the  eleventh  part  of  thofe  of 
London.  The  trade  of  many  nations  is  drawn  hither 
by  the  convenience  pf  the  harbour,  which  receives 
velfels  under  fail  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
Avon  fwells  fo  high  by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  that 
Ihips  upon  the  fhallows  are  borne  up  eleven  or  twelve 
fathoms.  Here  is  an  Exchange;  but  it  was  formerly 
a cuftom  with  the  merchants  to  meet,  walk,  and 
tranfaCt  mercantile  affairs  in  the  open  ftreet,  and  pay 
their  money  on  large  brafs  bafons  on  the  tops  of  polls, 
in  that  part  of  the  ftreet  called  the  Tolzey. 

The  merchants  of  Brjlol  were  the  firft  adventurers 
to  the'- W "jl-  Indies , in  which  trade  between  feventy 
and  eighty  Ihrps  are  conftantly  employed,  which  car- 
ry out  every  article  necelfary  for  the  clothing  and 
maintenance  of  thewhite  and  black  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands;  as  alfo  materials  for  building,  and  in  parti* 
cular  great  quantities  of  iime,  burned  at  St.  Vincent's 
rocks.  Thefe  Ihips  bring  back  fugar,  rum,  cotton, 
and  all  tbe  other  products  of  thofe  countries.  The 
fugar  is  a very  great  article  ; and  its  refinery  is  one  of 
the  capital  manufactures  of  Brijlol,  ferving  for  the 
fupply  of  all  the  weltern  counties  of  England , and  all 
South  Wales.  The  Af  ican  trade  i6  much  lefs  con- 
nected with  the  Wtjl  Indian  here  than  at  Liverpool. 
W ith  the  N.  and  S.  of  Europe , Brjlol  has  a general, 
trade,  of  which  that  with  Spain  is  the  inoft  important. 
A quantity  of  wool,  confiding  of  from  four  to  fix 
thoufand  bags,  being  annually  imported  from  that 
country,  for  the  ufe  of  the  weftern  clothing  manu- 
factures. The  return  is  in  a variety  of  goods,  parti- 
cularly tin,  lead,  and  copper.  The  traffic  with  Por- 
tugal from  this  port  is  likewife  confiderable.  Brijlol 
has  alfo  a ffiare  in  the  trade  to  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica and  Newfoundland , and  an  extenfive  commerce 
with  1>  eland. 

By  means  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wey  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city  poffiefs,  in  a manner,  the  whole 
trade  of  South  Wales  ; and  by  land-carriage  they  fend’ 
goods  to  Exeter,  Bath,  Wells,  Frooine,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  from  Southampton  to  the  banks  of 
the  Trent.  Here  were  confiderable  manufactures  of 
woollen  fluffs,  particularly  cantaloons,  carri%l  on 
chiefly  by  French  refugees,  but  they  are  now  difeon- 
tinued  ; and  hsre  are  no  lefs  than  fifteen  glafs-houfes, 
which  are  fupplied  with  coals  from  Kingfwosd  and 
Mendip-hills  ; fome  are  for  glaffis,  others  for  crown- 
glafs,  and  others  for  bottles,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  at  the  hot-well  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  lies  about  a mile  and  half  from  the  city  down 
the  Awm^  and  alio  at  Bath,  for  experting  their  mi- 
neral waters. 
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The  £hfs- miking,’  hiitsfeveral  articles  of  crown, 
flint,  and  bottte'glafs,  is  very  cOrmt&rable,  and  on 
the  'increale,  fn Hand  and  America  take  off  great 
quantities  of  fhefie  goods,  efpecially  bottles,  of  which 
nearly  half  the  number  are  lent  out  filled  wit  h beer, 
cyder,  perry,  and  Brijlol  water.  The  copper  and 
brafs  manufa'fiures  were  of  capital  importance,  but 
are  now  much  declined,  in  confequence  of  a mono 
poly.  Hard  wh'te  loan  of  the  belt  quality  is  made 
here  in  great  quantities  ; muih  of  which  is  lent  to 
London,  as  well  as  to  foreign  parts.  Hats,  leather, 
both  tanned  and  drefied  in  oil,  fadlery  and  (lioes, 
white  lead,  gun-powder,  and  earthen- wares,  are  all 
con'fiUerable  articles  of  domeilic  and  foreign  traffic. 
The  city  likewife  poflefles  works  for  fmelting  lead,  and 
making  lead-.fhot,  iron  foundries,  rolling  and  Hitting 
mill5,  and  tin-works,  all  which  furriifh  very  vahiable 
commodities  for  exportation.  Its  former  woollen 
manufactures  are  at  an  end.  Some  of  the  principal 
commodities  of  the  ftirraumfirig  country  ate,  cheefe, 
cyder,  and  beer,  a few  co  ils,  herrings  taken  in  the 
channel,  fait  from  Droitnoich , coari’e  woollens  and 
(lockings,  hardware  from  Birm'Lgh, m>,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  earthen-ware  from  ''Stfijfordjhire.  In  the  ex- 
portation of  fhefe  Lift  articles,  however,  Liverpool  has 
greatly  gained  upon  Brijlol , chiefly  on  account  of  the 
fyperiority  of  the  canal  navigation*?  to  that  town, 
above  the  difficult  and  uncertain  navigation  of  the 
Severn, 

This  city  with  its  fuburbs  is  very  compaff,  being 
aimoll  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  is  now  extending 
itfelf  into  its  fuburbs  by  new  and  more  airy  ftreets. 
Befide  the  cathedral  there  are  eighteen  churches, 
and  feven  or  eight  meeting-houfesfior  Proteftant  Dif- 
fenters:  and,  according  to  Mr.  Whatley,  there  are 
eighteen  hofpitals,  befides  charity-fciiools,  a guild- 
hall, and  a very  large  council  houfe  •,  and  its  cuftom- 
lioufe  Hands  on  the  fide  of  Q/ce/is  fquare,  which  is 
adorned  with  rows  of  trees  that  lead  to  a curious 
equeftfian  ftatue  of  king  William  III.  On  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  the  city  is  Brandon-hill,  under  which  is 
Jdcob's-we/l , where  plays  are  acted  alrnoft  every  night 
in  the  dimmer  feafon  by  a company  of  comedians. 
The  College-green  is  juftlv  admired  for  its  fituation, 
as  it  commands  a moft  delightful  profpect  over  the 
whole  city  and  harbour ; and  here  ftands  the  cathe- 
dral, with  a (lately  crofs,  which  is  a fine  Gothic 
ftrutfture,  furrounded  with  the  effigies  of  fevers! 
kings  of  England.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the 
city  carries  on  fitch  a prodigious  trade,  no  carts  are 
admitted  into  it,  left  they  (hould  darhag.  the.  arches 
of  the  vaults  and  common  fewer*  formed  for  convey- 
ing the  foil  into  the  river ; fo  that  the  goods  being 
ccmftantfy  drawn  through  the  ftreets  upon  fledges, 
the  pavemcnf  is  necefi'ariiy  rendered  exceedingly 
fiippery. 

BRiDGF.v/ATRR'is  feated  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  Start-point , where  the  Parrel  runs  into  the  Brijlol' 
Channel}  a hundred  and  forty-one  miles  From  Lon- 
don, The  fpring-tkle  here  flows  twenty-two  feet  at5 


leal!  at  the  quay,  and  comes  in  with  fuch  an  impetu- 
ous torrent,  and  fuch  a node,  that  it  is  called  The 
-raging  Bear.  Ships  of  two  hundred  tons  conne  up  to 
its  quay,  and  from  its  convenient  fituation  for  com- 
•uierce  the  inhabitants  have  a good  coafting  trade  to 
B ijhl,  and  carry  coals  to  Wales,  and  flate,  See.  to 
Cornwall ; twenty  (hips  at  leaf!  being  conftantlv  em- 
ployed. Its  foreign  trade  is  principally  to  Newfound- 
land. It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder;,  two 
aldermen,  who  are  juftiees  of  the  peace,  twenty-four 
common-councilmen,  a town  clerk,  a clerk  of  the 
market,  a water-bailiff,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace. 
It  is  a large  vrell-frequeuted  place,  has  Teveral  good 
inh«,  and  the  market  is  well  (applied  with  corn,  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  iheep,  alfo  with  excellent  clieele. 

boMEkiON,  once  the  moft  celebrated  town  in  the 
county,  and  that  from  whence  it  took  its  name,  is 
now  but  a poor  place,  a hundred  and  twenty-feven 
miles  W.  of  London,  out  has  a conliderable  market 
lor  corn,  provilions,  and  cattle. 

Glastonbury  is  feated  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  miles  from  London,  and  is  famous  for  its  abbey, 
fotne  magnificent  ruins  of  which  are  (Till  remaining, 
but  arc  daily  diminifhed  for  the  fake  of  the  ftones  : 
however;,  the  curious  ftriifture  called  The  Abbot’s 
.•Kitchen,  is  (T:  11  pretty  entire,  and  of  a very  unufual 
contrivance.  It  is  pretended  that  the  bodies  of  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathsa , of  king#Arthur,  and  Edward  the 
Confefi’or,  were  buried  here.  The  town  is  pretty 
large  and  well-built  ; near  it,  on  a high  fteep  hill, 
named  the  lor,  is  placed  a tower  that  commands  an 
extenfive  profpeH,  and  ferves  as  a land-mark  to  fea- 
men.  The  lair  abbot  of  this  place  was  hanged  on 
the  top  of  the  Tor,  by  order  of  king  Henry  VIII.  for 
not  acknowledging  his  fiipremacy.  The  holy  thorn, 
or  hawthorn,  in  the  church-yard  upon  the  hill,  laid 
to  have  taken  root  from  a ftatfi  ftuck  in  the  ground 
by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea , and  to  bloilom  only  on  old 
Chrjtmas-day,  lias  brought  a vafic  number  of  people 
to  vilit  this  town,  though  it  is  very  dubious  whether 
Jofeph  was  ever  in  Britain.  Biihop  Gibfon  fays  it 
has  been  cut  down  for  many  year*,  yet  there  are  Hill 
home  growing  in  the  county  from  branches  of  it, 
particularly  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Stroud,  the  pof- 
feftbr  of  the  ground  where  the  other  flood  ; and  an- 
other in  the  garden  now  belonging  to  an  inn  there. 
Theft  branches,  however,  do  not  always  blolTom  on 
Chrtjltruu~day  ; for  they  firmer  hues  begin  to  biofibm 
three  or  four  days  after,  and  feldom  fo  foon  as  ChrijJ- 
v except  the  weather  be  extremely  mild. 
Glajlonbmy-  was  for  fome  time  famous  for  its  mineral 
waters,  but  for  want  of  proper  caution  they  proved 
fatal  to  ibveral  who  drank  them  , bn:  have  been  found 
ferviceabie  in  the  tilth ’iv,  d-rcply,  fcorbutic  diforders, 
ulcers,  and  even  cancers. 

Taunton,  a -handiome,  neat,  well-built  town,  a 
hundred  and  forfi -fiv  mL;s  c.  W.  of  London , re- 
ceived its  n it  fi  5.n  bein  g Rated  on  the  river  Thotie , 
or  Tone.  The  ftrers  are  fpacious,  and  it  has  two 
pariih-churches,  befides  ftveral  meetitig-houfes  of 

Proteftant 
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Proteflant  Diffenters,  and  it  is  furrounded  by  de- 
lightful meadows,  orchards,  and  gardens.  This  town 
is  very  populous,  and  fome  thoufands  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ferges,  durovs,  fagathies,  (bal- 
loons, &c.  for  weaving  of  which  eleven  hundred 
looms  have  been  employed  at  a time.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  barges,  within  3 miles  of  the  town  where 
there  is  a handfome  bridge,  ami  it  once  had  a caftle. 

Among  the  hiftorical  events  of  this  county  may 
be  mentioned,  two  great  battles  fought  near  Pen,  be- 
low Selwood-fcrejl  ; in  one  of  which  the  B itons  were 
entirely  defeated  by  the  IVeJl-Saxons ; and  in  the 
other,  the.  Dunes  were  completely  overthrown  by 
king  Edmund  Iron  fide.  A little  ifland  called  Athel - 
ney,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Thom  and. 
Parrel , is  memorable  for  having  given  fhelter  a mid  it 
its  inacceflible  morafies,  to  tb.e  great  Alfred,  after  a 
defeat  he  fultained  from  the  Danes.  At  Lnnfdown, 
near  Bath,  a pitched  battle  was  fought  in  3,  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  ; 
in  which  t lie  victory  was  undecided.  Aikin.  This 
place  now  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  earl 
of  Shelburne  in  It  eland,  and  earl  of  Wycombe  in  Png- 
land. 

SECT.  XV. 

Devonshire.. 

DEVONSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  N.  Vvr.  by  the  Brijlol  Channel  ; on  the  E.  by 
SomcrfetJJsire , and  a fmall  part  of  DcrJetJlAre  ; on  the 
S.  S.  E.  andS.  W.  by  the  Engljh  Channel  ; and  on 
the  W.  by  Connuall : it  has  the  title  of  a dutchy.  In 
fize  it  is  the  fecond  county  in  England,  extending 
fixty-nine  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  fixty-foer  ia 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  and  is  i aid  to  contain  fifty-fix 
thoufand  three  hundred,  and  ten  hpufes,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-feven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
fixty  inhabitants,  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  pa- 
ri fhes,  one  city,  thirty-feven  market-towns,  and  about 
I'eventeen  hundred  and  thirty  villages-  This  coun- 
ty, which  is  fub-divided  into  thirty-three  hundreds, 
fends  twenty-fix  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two 
knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  members  for  each  of 
the  following  places  ; Exeter,  Plymouth , Totnefs , 
Plymton,  Okehampton.  Honiton , Barnjlaple , T avijlcck, 
AJhbuxton,  ‘Tiverton,  Bearaljlon,  .and  Dartmouth. 

From  Exeter , acrofs  the  county  to  the  edge  of 
Cornwall,  is  the  wide  barren  tract  of  Dartmoor , a 
rufhy  naked  morafs,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  bleak 
hills.  This  fort  of  country,  clayey,  wet,  and  fteril, 
extends  northward  quite  through  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  on  the  Cornijls  border  to  the  (ea.  Ma- 
ny flieep  are  bred  hereout  of  a fmall  kind,  and  fub- 
jecl  to  the  rot.  The  chief  riches  of  the  inhabi- 
tants arc  their  black  cattle,  which  thrive  well  on 
the  coar.fe  four  herbage  ; and  after  being,  fattened 
in  better  paftures,  are  driven  to  the  metropolis. — 
Tin  was  formerly  procured  in  great  quantities  on 
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the  weftern  border  of  the  county,  but  that  article 
of  trade  is  now  in  a manner  engroifed  by  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Cornwall.  The  N.  E.  part,  by 
Exmoor  in  Somerjet/lrre,  is,  in  general,  a dry,  heathy 
foil,  with  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  other  mine- 
rals. Aikin. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  very  mild  and  healtlu- 
ful  in  the  valleys;  fuch  is  its  mildnefs,  that  the 
myrtle  grows  unfheltered  on  the  lea-coaft,  whence 

Dyer’s  defeription, 

Devon's  myrtle  vales, 

That  drink  clear  rivers  near  the  glaiTy  fea. 

Fleece. 

but  exceffiwely  cold  and  bleak  upon  the  moun- 
tains. The  foil  is  various,  for  the  lower  grounds 
are  naturally  fruitful,  and  yet  are  made  much  more 
fo  by  the  art  and  induftry  of  thofe  who  poffafs^ 
the  lands  ; but  the  hills  are  very  barren.  In  the 

eaflern  parts  there  is  plenty  not  , only  of  good 
corn,  but  of  fine  pafhirage  for  fheep,  where  the 
grounds  are  dry  and  chalky.  The  fouthern  part 
of  the  country  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  is  as  j u fit- 
ly called  The  Garden  of  Devonjhire , as  Italy , The 
Garden  of  the  World.  The  trees  are  in  as  great 
variety  here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom; 
and  fruit-trees  are  particularly  plentiful,  efpecially 
apples,  with  which  they  make  a great  quantity  of 
cyder.  The  merchants  who  go  long  voyages  to 
fea,  find  this  a very  lerviceable  drink  on  board 
their  flops,  and  therefore  lay  in  great  ftores  of  it ; 
for  it  is  laid,  one  ton-  of  evder  will  00  as  far  as 
three  of  beer,  and  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  more  wholefome  in  hot  climates. 

On  the  coaft  in  this  county  is  found  plenty  of 
a peculiar  rich  fand,  which  proves  of  Angular  fer- 
vice  to  the  hufbandmen,  as  thofe  who  live  at  a 
diftance  from  tl.e  fea,  purchafe  it  in  order  to  im- 
prove: their  poor  lands,  for  it  renders  the  moil:  bar- 
ren foil  fruitful,  and,  as  it  were,  impregnates  the 
glebe.  thofe  hufbandmen  who  live  at  too  great 
a diftance  from  the  fea-fhore  to  purchafe  a 1’ufTl-. 
cient  quantity  of  this  valuable  manure,  ufe  marl, 
lime,  and  the,  turf  of  the  ground  pared  off  and 
burnt  to  allies. 

The  inhabitants  havif  abundance  of  horfes,  kine, 
hogs,-  goats,  fheep*  rabbits*  and  fowl.  ‘In  the  wef- 
tern parts  of  I) cvonJlAre  2 re  great  quantities  of  game, 
elpecially  hares,  and  phealants,  which,  with  wood- 
cocks,, are  in  fitch  abundance  as  to  render  them  very 
cheap;  and  in  that  part  of  the  county  is  a bird  fo 
very  fmall,  that  it  is.  reputed  a humming-bird,  and, 
like  that,  conffrucSts  its  neft  on  the  extreme  branches 
of  trees.  The  inhabitants  aflirt,  that  no  venomous 
creature,  of  whst.natufe  or  fpecies  foever,  will  live 
among  them. 

In  the  S.  W.  parts  of  Dewnflsire  are  great  quanti- 
ties of  marble,  and  in  many  places  marble  rocks  are 
found  to  be  the  balls  of  the  high  toad.  This  marble, 

when 
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when  polifhsd,  is  little  inferior  to  fome  which  is  pro- 
cured from  foreign  parts,  and  accordingly  is  much 
ul'ed  by  the  gentry  in  and  about  this  county. 

There  are  a greater  variety  of  rivers  than  any  other 
county  can  boaft  ; fome  of  which  difcharge  them- 
f'elves  into  the  Brijlcil,  and  fome  into  the  EngliJJj 
channel,  yet  there  are  only  two,  namely,  the  Tamar 
and  the  Ex,  that  are  confiderable  enough  for  particu- 
lar notice.  The  former,  which  feparates  this  county 
from  Cornwall , has  its  fource  in  the  hills  near  IV el - 
comb , and  runs  nearly  from  N.  to  S.  till  it  reaches  the 
Englijb  Channel  at  Plymouth.  This  river  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  the  good  quality  cf  the  falrrron 
caught  in  it.  The  Ex,  which  rifes  at  Exmoor  in  So- 
merfetjhlre , forms  a courfe  upon  the  fame  points,  and, 
palling  by  Exeter , alfo  falls  into  the  Channel,  widen- 
ing at  Topjham  into  an  arm  of  the  fea  which  extends 
to  Exmonth.  Great  plenty  of  falmon  is  caught  in 
tills  river  alfo,  where  they  come  up  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  fpawning-feafon.  The  Tcigti , has  two 
branches,  which  uniting,  flow  to  the  fea  at  Teigti- 
tnouth.  The  Dart  iffues  from  fome  hills  near  Dart- 
moor, and  proceeds,  with  a rapid  courfe  to  the  S.  and 
forms  Dartmouth- Haven.  From  thefe  rivers  the 
county  is  flocked  with  a great  variety  of  fiili  ; but  the 
moft  beneficial  fffheries  are  thofe  of  herrings  and  pil- 
chards in  the  channel  .;  for  by  them,  the  trade  car- 
ried on  in  all  forts  of  commodities  from  the  adjacent 
counties  and  foreign  nations  is  obtained. 

In  feveral  places  in  Devonshire  are  mineral  waters, 
that  have  been  of  lingular  iervice  in  dangerous  epi- 
leptic difeafes. 

Among  the  curiofities  of  this  county  is  Lay-well, 
which  ebbs  and  flows  near  eleven  times  every  hour. 

The  river  Tamar,  juft  mentioned,  receives  into  it 
a fmall  river  called  the  Lid,  which  is  peculiarly  re- 
markable for  being  pent  up  with  rocks  at  the  bridge, 
and  running  fo  far  below  it,  that  the  water  is  fcarcely 
to  be  feen,or  the  murmurs  of  it  to  be  heard,  to  the 
aftonifhment  of  all  ftrangers  who  have  the  curiofity 
to  attend  to  thefe  uncommon  circumftances ; 'for  the 
bridge  is  level  with  the  road,  and  the  water  runs  near 
70  feet  below  it. 

Within  a mile  of  this  place  is  a catara£l,  where  the 
water  falls  above  an  hundred  feet  ; it  comes  from  a 
mill  at  fome  diftance,  and  afjer  a courfe  upon  a de- 
fcent  of  near  an  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
mill,  it  arrives  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  from 
whence  it  rails  in  a beautiful  manner,  and  ffriking  up- 
on a part  of  the  cliff,  ru flies  from  thence  in  a wider 
cataraft  to  the  bottom,  where  filling  with  great  vio- 
lence, it  makes  a deep  and  foaming  bafon  in  the 
ground.  This  wonderful  fall  of  water  caufes  the  fur- 
rounding  air  at  the  bottom  to  be  lb  impregnated 
with  aqueous  particles,  that  a perfon  approaching  it, 
finds  himfelf  in  a miff.  The  principal  places  in  this 
county  are  the  following  : 

Exeter,  thus  called  by  contraction  from  Excejler , 


a caftle  on  the  river  Ex,  was  the  Augufta  of  the 
Romans  ; it  is  fituated  a hundred  and  feventy  mi'es 
from  London,  on  the  top  of  an  eafy  afcent  on  the 
eaflern  bank  of  that  river.  The  walls  are  in  pretty 
good  repair,  and  form  an  agreeable  walk  round  the 
city,  from  whence  appears  a fine  country  ; hills  co- 
vered with  trees,  fields,  orchards,  villages,  and  gen- 
tlemen’s feats.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  con- 
fifts  of  four  ffreets  centering  at  a handfome  conduit. 
The  high-ftreet  particularly,  makes  a noble  appear- 
ance, it  being  broad  and  ftraight  ; and  the  houfes 
are  of  a very  old  but  good  model,  fpacious,  commo- 
dious, and  not  inelegant.  The  ftreet  is  full  of  lhops 
well  furnifhed,  and  all  trades  are  brifkly  carried  on. 
In  the  northern  angle  of  the  city,  and  on  the  higheft 
ground,  ftands  Rugemont-caftle,  once  the  refidence 
of  the  Weft  Saxon  monarchs,  and  afterward  of  the 
earls  of  Cornwall.  It  is  of  a fquare  figure,  not  very 
large,  but  environed  with  a high  wall  and  a deep 
ditch.  If  has  a rampart  of  earth  parallel  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  forming  a terrace  that  overlooks  the 
city  and  country.  In  this  caftle  the  affizes  are  held: 
it  alfo  contains  a chapel.  The  bridge  over  the  Ex 
is  of  great  length,  and  has  houfes  on  both  fides, 
with  a confiderable  vacancy  in  the  middle. 

The  cathedral  is  faid  to  have  been  about  four  hun- 
dred years  in  building,  and  is  notwithllanding  very 
remarkable  for  the  uniformity  with  which  it  was 
carried  on  ; for  the  whole  ieems  the  workmanfhip 
of  the  fame  architect.  The  altar-piece,  which  was 
finifhed  a hundred  years  ago,  is  the  reprelentation  of 
the  church  in  perfpeftive,  a very  fine  piece  of  paint- 
ing. The  fine  painted  glafs,  of  which  there  is  a great 
deal,  was  much  damaged  during  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  carved  fi- 
gures of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  greatly  de- 
faced. In  one  of  the  towers  of  this  church  is  a verv 
large  bell,  -of  about  three  ton  weight,  and  in  the 
other  a fine  ring  of  ten  large  ones.  In  the  year  1764, 
on  taking  up  the  old  floor  of  the  choir,  a leaden  cof- 
fin was  found,  of  an  ancient  form,  in  which  was  a 
Jkeleron,  pretty  entire  ; on  the  right  fide  a fmall  (li- 
ver chalice,  covered  with  the  paten  ; a gold  ring  with 
a large  fapphire ; on  the  left  fide,  a wooden  crofier. 
The  remains  were  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  Thomas 
de  Bitton,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  who  died  about  the  year 
1306. 

The  -other  buildings  of  a public  nature  are  the 
chnpter-houfe  and  cloifters,  the  bifhop’s  palace,  the 
houfes  belonging  to  the  dean,  the  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  guild- 
hall, with  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  the  Baptift. 

There  are  within  the  city  and  liberties  twenty  parifti- 
churches ; to  which  may  be  added  fome  chapels 
and  alms-houfes ; with  the  ruins  of  feveral  others. 
There  are  likewife  three  or  four  meeting-houfes,  a 
quay  for  landing  goods,  and  a cuftom-houle.  The 
receipts  at  the  cuftom-houfe-  in  the  year  1781 

amounted 
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amounted  to  17,438!.  and  the  nett  produce,  after 
deducing  all  expences  was  12,8381.  Its  export  trade 
conflfls  of  woollen  goods  manufactured  in  the  adja- 
cent counties,  the  annual  value  of  which  has  been 
computed  at  upwards  of  700,0001.  It  imports  wine, 
fruit,  and  dying  drugs  from  S pain  and  the  Levant  ; 
hemp,  iron,  timber,  and  tallow  from  the  Baltic.  Its 
merchants  likewife  engage  in  the  whale  and  great 
cod  fifheries. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  twenty-four  al- 
dermen and  common-council,  a recorder,  a ffieriff, 
four  Rewards,  a chamberlain,  and  town-clerk,  who 
are  attended  by  a fword-bearer,  who  wears  the  cap, 
and  carries  the  fword  given  by  king  Henry  VII.  be- 
fore them  in  all  public  proceffions.  There  are  alfo 
in  this  city  twelve  incorporated  trades,  who  on  pub- 
lic occafions  walk  in  the  mayor’s  train,  drefled  in 
gowns,  each  company  having  a beadle  in  a laced  coat, 
bearing  the  enfigns  of  their  feveral  profeflions. 

Plymouth  is  laid  down  by  Dr.  Mallcelyne,  in  50° 
22’  N.  latitude,  and  in  40  16'  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich , two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  from 
London , between  two  very  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  in 
the  bottom  of  a fpacious  found,  or  bay,  encompalTed 
on  every  fide  with  hills  ; the  fhore  is  generally  fteep 
and  rocky,  though  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  it  is 
lafe  riding.  About  llxteen  miles  out  at  fea,  to  the 
S.  of  Plymouth,  is  a large  and  dangerous  rock,  which 
at  high  water  is  covered,  but  at  low  tide  lies  bare. — - 
Upon  this  rock,  which  is  called  the  Eddy-Jlone , the 
ingenious  Mr.  Winflanley  firfl  built  a light-houfe  to 
direft  the  navigation  into  the  harbour  : this  ere&ion, 
notwithftanding  its  height  and  magnitude,  with- 
llood  the  fury  of  many  dreadful  forms.  Mr.  Win- 
Aanley,  who  often  villted  it,  flrengthened  the  build- 
ing by  new  works,  and  was  fo  confident  of  its  liabi- 
lity, that  he  ufually  laid  to  thofe  who  doubted  its 
Handing  in  hard  weather,  that  he  only  defired  to 
be  in  it  when  a Aorrp  fhould  happen  ; but  in  the 
dreadful  tempeft  of  November  27,  1703,  when  he 
happened  to  be  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  his  wifh,  he  in 
vain  made  fignals  for  help  ; but  no  boats  dared  to 
go  off  to  him  ; and  in  the  morning  after  the  fiorm, 
nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  the  bare  rock,  the  light- 
houfe  being  gone,  in  which  the  architect  and  all  that 
were  with  him  perifbed  ; but  a very  {lately  light-houfe 
has  fince  been  built  on  the  fame  rock,  and  finilhed 
in  1759  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  The  town  is  defended  by 
a caftle,  feated  on  an  ifland  named  St.  Nicholas,  and 
by  a citadel  in  the  town  oppofite  to  the  ifland.  A 
long  flate  of  imaginary  fecurity  had  caufed  the  for- 
tifications to  be  fo  much  neglefled,  that  when  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  entered  the  chan- 
nel, and  appeared  off  this  place,  in  the  year  1780, 
it  was  found  incapable  of  repelling  an  enemy,  and 
would  have  become  an  eafy  cOnquefl  if  attacked.— 
The  town  Rands  above  the  citadel  upon  the  fame 
rock,  Roping  on  the  fide  of  it  toward  the  E.  The 
inlet  of  the  fea,  called  Catwater,  forms  a harbour  ca- 
Vol.  lli. 
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pable  of  receiving  any  number  of  flops,  ard  of  any 
free  ; it  waflies  the  eaflern  (bore  of  the  town,  where 
they  have  a kind  of  natural  mole,  with  a quay  ami  ail 
conveniences  for  loading  and  unloading  or  veil  as. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  town  is  another  inlet  of  the 
fea,  called  Elavioaze  ; this  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tamar , where  is  a wet  dock,  with  yards,  dry  docks, 
launches,  and  conveniencies  of  all  kinds  for  building 
and  repairing  of  fhip°.  Thefe  wet  and  dry  docks 
exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind,  being  hewn 
out  of  a mine  of  Rate,  and  lined  with  Portland  Rone. 
The  dry  dock  is  larg«  enough  for  a firft-rate  man  of 
war,  and  the  wet  dock  will  contain  five  of  the  fame 
fize.  Here  are  alio  Rore-houfes  for  rigging,  and  for 
the  naval  and  military  Rores  of  fuch  {hips  as  may  be 
appointed  to  be  laid  up  there  ; with  very  handfome  , 
houfes  for  the  commiffioner,  clerks,  and  officers  of 
all  kinds,  ufual  in  the  king’s  yards.  In  fhorr,  it  is 
now  become  as  complete  a yard  as  any  belonging  to 
the  government,  though  not  fo  large.  A noble  hof- 
pital  has  been  built  here,  for  the  reception  of  lick  and 
wounded  feamen,  which  was  completed  in  the  year 
1763,  at  an  expence  of  more  than  2o,oocl.  The 
town  is  fupplied  with  water  from  a Rream  which 
flows  at  the  diRance  of  twenty  miles,  and  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  conveyed  thither  in  the  year 
1581,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  born  here. — 
The  cuflom-houfe  receipts  here  in  the  year  1781, 
were  Rated  by  the  commiflioners  for  examining  the 
public  accounts  to  be  80,056b  and  the  nett  revenue 
to  the  public,  after  all  falaries  and  expences  were  de- 
ducted, 66,385b  Here  are  two  fine  churches,  and 
two  or  three  meeting-houfes  fer  Proteflant  Diffen- 
ters  and  French  Refugees ; alfo  a free-fchool,  and  an 
hofpital  for  blue-coat  boys.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Hickman. 

From  Plymouth , the  coafl  Aretches  out  to  the  S.  E. 
and  forming  a point  at  the  S.  tends  to  the  N.  E. — 
Somewhat  to  the  ealtward  of  its  fouthern  extremi- 
ty is  the  Start  Point,  a remarkable  promontory, 
which  Dr.  Malkelyne  lays  down  to  be  in  50”  9 N. 
latitude,  and  30  51'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
Off  this  point  the  Englijh  fleet,  commanded  by  lord 
Effingham,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  admiral  Hawkins, 
and  captain  Frobifher,  began  an  attack  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Spanijlo  Armada,  July  21  A.  1588,  when 
one  of  their  richefl  galeafes  was  taken  by  Sir  I ranch 
Drake,  and  the  Spanijlo  vice-admiral  narrowly  eicaped 
the  fame  fate  from  lord  Effingham.  Fourteen  miles 
due  N.  is 

D.atrmouth,  a fea-port  town  feated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart , where 
it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  two  hundred  and  one 

miles  from  London,  and  thirty-one  from  Exeter. 

The  opening  into  the  harbour  is  not  broad  ; but,  the 
channel  is  deep  enough  for  thef  largeR  fliips  in  the 
royal  navy.  The  fides  of  the  entrance  are  defended 
by  rocks,  and  at  the  firfl  narrowing  of  the  paflage  is 
a flrong  fort,  and  a platform  of  guns  which,  com- 
I mand.-: 
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nrands  the  harbour.  The  narrow  entrance  extends 
about  half  a mile,  and  then  opening,  forms  a haven 
in  which  five  hundred  fail  of  fliips  may  ride  with  the 
greateft  lafety,  and  the  entrance  may,  upon  occafion, 
be  chained  up. 

Dartmouth  is  fituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  this  bafon, 
or  harbour,  in  a kind  of  femicircle,  on  the  afcent  ot 
a fteep  hill  •,  but  though  large  and  populous,  it  is 
but  meanly  built,  yet  the  quay  is  fpacious,  as  is  alio 
the  ftreet  before  it.  Its  cuftom-houfe  receipts,  in 
the  year  1781,  were  7,8581.  and  their  pett  produce 
4,8701.  It  has  three  churches,  and  a very  large  meet- 
ing-houfe  ; but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  bad, 
though  they  are  all  paved.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
a recorder,  twelve  mafters,  or  magiftrates,  a town- 
clerk,  and  a highfleward. 

This  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of 
Riqhard  I.  Some  time  after  they  again  laid  fiege  to 
it  ; but  were  bravely  repulfed,  particularly  by  the  wo- 
men, when  the  enemy  being  routed,  general  Cartel, 
with  three  lords,  and  twenty-three  knights,  were 
made  prifoners.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Legge. 

Torbay,  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Dartmouth , is  a capa- 
cious and  lafe  harbour,  open  toward  the  eaft,  and 
Iheltered  from  every  other  wind,  formed  by  two 
capes,  and  of  great  accommodation  to  the  Britijh 
navy  in  time  of  war.  This  place  will  ever  be  memo- 
rable in  the  Fng/ijh  hiftory,  from  having  been  the 
landing-place  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  on  the 
5th  of  November  1688,  when  he  came  to  reftore  and 
amend  the  conftitution,  which  had  been  outrageoufly 
violated,  and  was  threatened  with  fubverfion  by  a 
bigotted  tyrant 

At  Axminster,  near  the  borders  of  DorfetJJjire,  is 
a flouiifhing  carpet  manufacture,  which,  as  well  as 
others  of  late  years  eftablifhed,  has  been  much  af- 
fifted  by  the  premiums  offered  from  the  fociety  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, for  making  carpets  on  the  principle  of  thofe 
of  Fui  key.  Honiton , to  the  W.  is  famous  for  making 
great  quantities  of  the  broadeft  laces  in  the  kingdom. 
Tiverton,  more  to  the  N.  W.  manufactures  a great 
deal  of  woollen  cloth.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ex, 
arid  is  the  fecond  inland  town  in  the  county. 

On  the  north  weftern  coaft:  of  Devonjhire,  which 
forms  one  fide  of  that  vaft  bay  called  “ the  Brijlol 
Channel,”  isHArtland  Point,  remarkable  for  the 
refort  of  herrings,  which  are  caught  off  here  in  great 
thoals.  To  the  W.  are  the  towns  erf  Biddeford  and 
Barnjlable , the  latter  of  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
bay,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Brijlol  Channel,  is  the 
final : ifland  of  Lundy,  which  is  five  miles  long,  and 
two  broad.  It  is  fo  encompaffed  with  inacctffible 
rocks  that  it  has  but  one  entrance,  and  that  too  nar- 
row for  more  than  two  men  to  go  abreaft.  The  8. 
part  of  this  ifland  enjoys  a pretty  good  foil  ; but  the 
N.  part  i3  in  a great  meafure  barren,  and  has  a re- 
snar  liable  high  pyramidical  rock  called  the  Con  liable, 


which  ferves  as  a ufeful  land-mark  to  fhips  failing  into 
this  Channel. 

SECT-  XVI. 

Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands. 

THE  prefent  name  of  this  county  is  diffe- 
rently accounted  for  •,  but  the  moft  probable  deriva- 
tion feems  to  be  that  which  brings  it  from  the  pro- 
montories proje&ing  into  the  fea  like  horns,  called 
in  the  Britijh  language  Kernaw,  with  the  Saxon  ad- 
dition of  Waules,  to  denote  the  people  who  fled  thi- 
ther. This  county,  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extre- 
mity of  Great  Britain , and  is  fomewhat  of  an  angular 
figure,  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  fides,  except 
to  the  E.  where  it  is  parted  from  Devonjhire  by  the 
river  Tamar ; the  N.  W.  coaft  is  wafhed  by  St. 
George’s  Channel ; and  the  S.  by  the  Britiflj  fea.  Its 
greateft  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  ninety  miles,  its 
breadth  next  to  Devonjhire , where  it  is  broadeft,  is 
above  fifty  ; but  it  foon  contracts,  and  in  the  nar- 
roweft  part,  at  St.  Ives,  it  does  not  exceed  five,  yet 
its  circumference,  from  its  unequal  fhores,  meafures 

upward  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles. 

Both  to  the  8.  and  S.  W.  it  runs  into  a point,  one  of 
which  is  called  “ the  Lizard,”  latitude  490  57 ’N.  lon- 
gitude 50  1 5 W.  from  Greenwich , and  the  other, 
“ the  Land’s  end.” 

Cornwall  is  a part  of  the  diocefe  of  Exeter,  and 
comaim  about  twenty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
twenty  houfes,  a hundred  and  lixty-five  thoufand  in- 
habitants, a hundred  and  fixty-one  parifhes,  twenty- 
feven  market-towns,  and  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 
villages  : it  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  and  fends 
no  lefs  than  forty-four  members  to  parliament;  be- 
ing two  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  as  many  members 
for  each  of  the  following  towns  : Camelford , Bodmin , 
BoJJmey,  Wejl-Loo,  Launcejlon,  Eaji-Loo,  Fowey,  Hel- 
Jion,  Grampont , St.  Maws,  Lejkard,  KeUingtvn,  St. 
Ives,  St.  Germans,  Truro,  St.  Michael , Tregony,  New- 
port, Beni yn,  Saltajh  and  Lejlwithiel. 

The  air  is  fharp  and  healthful  to  the  natives,  yet 
the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  on  three  of  its  fides,  exempts 
this  county  from  hard  frofts,  and  the  lnow  never  lies 
long  on  the  ground  here.  The  fame  reafon  may  be 
affigned  for  the  frequent  gufts  of  wind, which  are  very 
boifterous,  and  fometimes  pernicious  ; the  hills  which 
rife  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  by  attracting  the 
clouds  and  vapours,  create  abundance  of  rainy  and 
foggy  weather  ; but  the  inhabitants  are  feldom  trou- 
bled with  infe&ious  difeafes.  The  feafons  are  fome- 
what different  from  thofe  in  other  parts,  thefummer 
being  more  temperate ; and  as  the  autumnal  fruits 
are  later,  their  harvelt  is  feldom  fufficiently  ripe  for 
laying  up  till  near  Michaelmas. 

The  foil,  as  it  is  very  (hallow,  cannot  be  extraor- 
dinarily fruitful,  efpecially  on  the  hilly  parts.  The 
'vallles  yield  plenty  of  graft,  and  the  lands  near  the 
fea,  by  being  manured  with  orewood,  a kind  of  lea- 

weed. 
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weed,  and  fat  fea-fand,  produce  corn.  The  fruits 
and  herbs  of  this  county  are  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  others,  though  not  fo  plentiful,  nor  do  they 
ripen  fo  kindly.  It  has  befides  fome  plants  which  are 
either  uncommon,  or  have  never  been  found  in  other 
counties  : among  thefe  is  a fort  of  grain  fown  plenti- 
fully toward  the  farther  end  of  the  county,  which  is 
naked  oats,  called  pill-corn,  from  its  being  naturally 
dripped  of  the  hufk,  with  which  the  common  oat  is 
covered,  for  which  reafon  it  is  much  edeemed. — 
They  have  alfo  plenty  of  fea-herbs,  as  camphire,  erin- 
go,  ros  folis,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  this  county,  the 
fweet-briar  grows  naturally  here. 

No  county  in  England  is  fo  advantageoufly  fituated 
for  carrying  on  fifheries,  and  the  inhabitants  avail 
themfelves  fully  of  their  local  advantages.  It  how- 
ever derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  different 
minerals,  which  the  bowels  of  the  earth  contain ; 
thefe  condd  of  two  forts,  one  of  tin,  the  other  of  cop- 
per ; thofe  of  tin  are  very  numerous,  and  are  in  gene- 
ral very  large  3nd  rich  in  ore  : thefe  have  rendered 
this  county  famous  in  all  ages.  There  have  alfo  been 
fometimes  found  a fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  not  worthy  of  notice.  With  the  metallion  ores 
are  intermixed  large  quantities  of  mundic  and  arfenic. 
Many  forts  of  dones  are  alfo  found  here,  particularly 
the  moor-done,  which  is  ufed  both  in  buildings  and 
for  mill-dones.  Its  natural  compofition  is  very  beau- 
tiful, confiding  for  thegreated  part  of  a whitifh  gra- 
nulated marble,  variegated  with  a fort  of  black  and 
yellow  matter  refembling  tinfel  and  tin-glafs,  Ihining 
and  glittering  very  agreeably  in  the  fun-beams.  This 
done,  therefore,  while  new,  gives  a glaring  afpeft  to 
buildings;  but  though  prodigioufly  hard  at  drd,  it 
foon  changes  its  colour  and  confidence.  When  po- 
lilhed,  it  appears  much  more  fplendid  and  beautiful 
than  any  of  the  njarble  kind,  and  makes  the  riched 
furniture,  as  tables,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  but  being 
exceedingly  hard,  the  polidiing  is  very  expenfive. 

The  tin  works  are  of  different  forts,  on  account  of 
the  different  forms  in  which  the  tin  appears,  for  in 
many  places  its  ore  fo  nearly  refembles  common 
dones,  that  it  can  only  be  didinguifhed  from  them 
by  its  fuperior  weight.  The  fecond  form  in  which 
tin  appears,  is  that  of  tin  and  earth,  compounded  and 
concreted  into  a fubftance  almod  as  hard  as  done,  of 
a bluifh  or  greyilh  colour,  and  often  the  mundic  gives 
it  a yellowilh  cad.  This  ore  is  always  found  in  a 
continued  ftratum  or  bed,  which  the  tinners  call  the 
load  ; and  this,  for  the  mod  part,  is  found  running 
through  the  iolid  fubdance  of  the  harded  rocks,  be- 
ginning in  fmall  veins  near  the  furface,  perhaps  not 
above  half  an  inch  wide,  and  increafing  as  they  pro- 
ceed into  large  dimenfions,  branching  out  into  feve- 
ral  drata,  and  proceeding  downward  in  a dire&ion 
that  is  in  general  nearly  E.  and  W.  Thefe  loads 
are  fometimes  white,  very  wide,  and  fo  thick,  that 
large  lumps  of  the  ore  are  frequently  drawn  up  of 
more  than  twenty  pounds  value.  The  loads  of  tin- 
ore  are  not  always  contiguous ; but  fometimes  break 
off  fo  entirely,  that  they  feem  to  terminate  ; but  the 
fagacious  tinner  knows  by  experience,  that  by  digging 
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a fmall  didance  on  one  dde,  he  fhall  meet  with  a fe- 
parated  part  of  the  load  appearing  to  tally  with  the 
other  end,  as  nicely  as  if  it  had  been  broken  od’ by 
fome  bidden  diock  of  the  rock. 

The  miners  of  this  county  follow  the  load  in  all  its 
rich  and  meandering  windings  in  the  bowels  of  the 
rocky  earth.  Sometimes  the  waters  are  drained  from 
thefe  mines  by  fubterraneous  paffages,  formed  from 
the  body  of  the  mountain  to  the  level  country  ; thefe 
which  are  called  adits,  fometimes  prove  the  labour  of 
many  years,  but  when  eft'eeded,  they  fave  the  condant 

expence  of  large  water-works  and  fire-engines. 

From  the  furface  of  the  earth  they  fink  a paffage  to 
the  mine,  which  the?  call  a fliaft,  and  over  it  place  a 
large  winch ; but  in  greater  works  a wheel  and 
axle,  by  which  means  they  draw  up  large  quantities 
of  ore  at  a time,  in  veffels  called  kibbuls.  This  ore 
is  thrown  into  heaps,  which  great  numbers  of  poor 
people  are  employed  in  breaking  to  pieces  and  fitting 
the  ore  for  the  damping  mills. 

The  third  form  in  which  tin  appears  is  that  o t 
cry  dais;  for  tin  being  % fait,  will,  under  fome  cir- 
cumdances,  readily  crydallize  : and  therefore  in  many 
parts  of  the  mineral  rocks  are  found  the  mod  perfect 
tranfparent  and  beautiful  crydals  of  pure  tin. 

The  copper  mines  of  this  county  are  very  numerous, 
and  fome  of  them  large  and  rich  in  ore.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  fome  parts  of  Cornwall  the  earth 
has  produced  fuch  an  exuberance  of  this  metal,  as  to 
abord  it  in  large  maffy  lumps  of  malleable  copper, 
feveral  pieces  of  which  they  diew  in  very  curious  ve- 
getable forms.  The  mundic,  which  we  have  ohferved 
is  found  in  the  loads  of  tin,  was  for  many  ages  confi- 
dered  as  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  nouriih  tin  while  iu 
the  mine.  However,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
a laudable  curiodty  prompted  fome  private  perfons  to 
examine  into  its  nature ; but  the  defign  mifearried, 
and  the  mundic  was  thrown  as  ufelefs  into  the  old, 
pits  with  other  rubbilh  ; but  about  an  hundred  years- 
ago,  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  began  to  work  upon  the  mun- 
dic, and  others  following  his  example,  have  by  de- 
grees effected  their  purpofe,  and  the  copper  extra&ed 
from  this  ore,  once  edeemed  ufelefs,  now  brings  in 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a year, 
and  equals  in  goodnefs  the  bed  Swedi/b  copper, yielding 
a proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  calaminaris  for  mak 
ingbrafs. 

In  many  of  the  cavernous  parts  of  the  rocks  are 
found  thofe  tranfparent  crydals  called  Cornifh-dia- 
monds,  they  being  extremely  brilliant  when  well  po- 
liihed.  Their  form  is  that  of  a dx-fided  prifin  pointed 
on  the  top,  and  they  are  fometimes  four  or  five  inches 
in  length. 

All  the  parts  of  Cornwall  on  this  fide  St.  Audle’s, 
St.  Michael’s,  and  St.  Agnes,  have  little  or  no  mine- 
ral ores,  but  modly  abound  with  rocks  of  blue  date, 
efpecially  toward  the  S.  where  are  many  large  quar- 
ries of  that  ufeful  foil'd.  In  Mount's  Bay , near  Ptn- 
zance,  the  (hore  is  as  it  were  paved  with  rocky  dons, 
of  fo  fine  a grain  that  it  equals  any  hone  in  giving  an 
edge  to  a razor. 
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Among  the  curiofities  obfervable  in  this  county,  it 
5s  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Land’s-end  confifts  of  very 
fteep  rocks,  projecting  into  the  fea,  into  which  the 
water  rufhes  with  great  rapidity,  violence,  and  noife. 

Among  the  rude  relics  of  nature  in  this  county,  we 
ought  not  to  pafs  by  the  logan  or  rocking-ftone.  In 
the  parifh  of  St.  Levin  is  a promontory  called  Cajile- 
I'reryn,  which  confifts  of  three  diftinsft  groups  of 
rocks,  and  on  the  top  of  the  middle  group  is  the  molt 
wonderful  of  thefe  {tones  perhaps  in  the  world.  It 
is  computed  that  its  1 ol id  contents  amount  to  about 
ninety-five  tons  ; the  two  inclined  tides  fo  me  what  re- 
ferable the  roof  of  a houfe,  meeting  in  a fort  of  ob- 
tufe  ridge  upon  the  top.  The  lower  part  is  a large 
plain  bafe,  near  the  middle  of  which  projects  a fmall 
part  on  which  it  refts,  not  more  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  This  prodigious  ftone  is 
ealily  moveable  upon  the  large  ftone  below,  the  power 
of  one  man  being  fufficient  to  make  it  vibrate  up  and 
down.  This  monument  of  antiquity  was  doubtlefs 
formed  by  the  ancient  Britons , and  in  this  county 
there  are  many  others  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as 
evident  marks  which  fhew,  that  the  Romans  were 
fettled  here. 

With  refpedto  the  cattle  of  this  county,  it  has  all 
the  feveral  kinds  found  in  the  others  ; but  it  is  re- 
markable that  fheep,  which,  when  it  lay  open  and 
uncultivated,  were  fmall,  and  their  wool  fo  coarfe 
that  it  was  ufually  called  Cornifh-hair,  have,  fince 
the  land  has  been  well  manured,  equalled  the  fheep 
of  other  counties  in  fize,  and  in  the  finenefs  of  their 
wool.  The  cows  and  oxen  are  fmall,  but  their  flefh 
fweet  and  juicy.  They  ufe  oxen  chiefly  in  ploughing. 
The  horfes  are  hardy,  and  fed  coarfelv;  but  though 
they  are  fmall,  they  travel  well,  and  are  very  fervice- 
able  in  this  mountainous  country  ; mules  are  alfo 
much  ufed.  The  parks  are  well  flocked  with  fallow 
deer  ; but  they  have  no  red  deer  except  what  flray 
thither  out  of  Devonjhr  e.  Many  foxes,  otters,  bad- 
gers, and  martins  harbour  in  the  cliffs  near  the  fea- 
£de. 

The  fowl  of  this  country  are  generally  fitch  as  are 
found  in  others.  W ild  fowl  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
parts  adjoining  to  DevonJJsire.  The  birds  called  the 
choughs,  which  are  in  a manner  peculiar  to  it,  are 
found  in  great  plenty,  and  fomewhat  refemble  the 
pied  or  grey  crow  ; they  are  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the 
jack-daw,  have  their  beak  and  legs  red,  arid  have  the 
character  of  being  a very  thievifh  bird.  The  moll 
remarkable  among  the  water-fowl  is  one  about  the 
fize  of  a fea-gull,  which  has  a lingular  method  of 
taking  its  prey  ; for  it  rifes  high  in  the  air,  and  from 
thence  falls  as  if  dead,  and  by  the  velocity  of  the  fall, 
:s  enabled  to  penetrate  below  the  furface  of  thewater, 
and  ludderriy  to  feize  the  fifh  it  ftrikes  at.  Thefe  are 
l'een  in  very  great  numbers  in  Mount's  Bay , and  other 
parts  of  the  fea-coafl. 

The  rivers  and  feas  afford  great  plenty  of  fifh,  but 
moftly  fuch  as  are  common  to  other  counties  ; but 
the  prodigious  ilioals  of  pilchards  enable  them  to 


carry  on  a very  great  trade  in  that  fifh.  On  the  S.  coaft 
are  found  large  (Quantities  of  thofe  fmall  fhell-fifh 
which  afford  that  beautiful  tint,  called  the  Tyrian- 
dye  ; this  matter  is  contained  in  a fmall  ciftus  or  bag, 
and  when  taken  out  appears  of  agreenifn  yellow.  If 
this  be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  fine  linen,  it  will  in  a 
day  or  two  appear  of  a pale  reddifh  colour,  the  linen 
being  wafhed  the  firft  time  it  is  heightened  into  a 
pal i fh  colour,  and  every  future  wafhing  renders  the 
colour  ftill  more  ftrong  and  vivid,  nor  is  it  fubjerit  to 
fade. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamar , the  Camel , and  the 
Fa/e.  The  Tamar  runs  a long  courfe  from  N.  to  S. 
and  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  counties  of  Corn- 
anal/  and  Devonjfnre , emptying  itfelf  into  Plymouth 
Sound.  The  Camel  runs  from  S.  to  N.  and  forms 
Padjlowe  haven  in  the  Brijlol  Channel.  The  Fak 
runs  from  N.  to  S.  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  St. 
George’s  Channel,  forming  the  haven  of  Falmouth. 

The  Cornijb  language  long  continued  to  be  a dialect 
of  the  ancient  Britiflj,  in  confequence  of  the  natives 
of  the  county  being  descended  from  thofe  aborigines 
of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  bore  a clofe 
refemblance  to  the  WelJJs , but  when  a more  general 
communication  was  opened,  not  only  with  Englifb- 
men  from  other  counties,  but  with  foreigners,  this 
language  gradually  fell  into  difufe  ; for  near  three 
centuries  pad  it  has  ceafed  to  be  the  language  in  com- 
mon ufe  in  the  county,  and  is  now  univerfally  re- 
nounced ; the  names  of  places  being  the  principal  in- 
dication, now  fubfifting,  of  the  former  peculiarity  of 
language  in  this  county. 

The  natives  are  diflinguifhed  by  their  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity  of  manners  ; they  feem  abfolutely  unac- 
quainted with  fraud,  diffimulation,  and  flattery,  and 
are  of  a free,  facetious,  and  generous  temper  ; they 
are  curious,  inquifitive,  unaffuming,  and  hofpitable 
to  ftrangers  ; fond  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  ex- 
cel in  mechanics 

The  firft  creation  of  a duke  in  England  was  by  a 
charter  of  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  His  eldeft  fon 
Edward,  furnamed  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  railed 
to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Cornwall , to  hold  to  hirufelf 
and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England,  and  to  their  firft- 
born  fons.  By  virtue  of  which  charter,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  king  of  England  is  by  law  acknowledged 
duke  of  Cornwall  the  inftant  he  is  born.  To  this 
title,  which  merges  in  the  crown,  was  at  the  fame 
time  annexed  a grant  of  lands,  fituated  chiefly  in  the 
county,  and  the  Stannaries,  with  the  coinage  of  tin, 
and  the  ilfues  and  profits  that  might  arrie  from 
thence. 

The  Stannary  Courts,  in  Dcvonjhire  and  Corn- 
wall, are  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  that  their  firft  in- 
flitution  cannot  be  traced,  hut  thefe,  together  with 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  tinners,  were  confirmed 
by  charter,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  They  are 
courts  of  record.  The  laws  of  the  Stannaries  were 
enadled  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  among  the 
tinners,  the  courts  are  held  by  the  lord-warden  of 
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the  Stannaries,  and  his  fubftitutes,  and  here  only  can 
the  workers  in  the  tin  mines  fue  and  be  fued ; the  de- 
fign  of  which  was  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  away 
from  their  bufinefs,  by  attending  law-fuits  in  other 
courts,  nor  does  any  writ  of  error  lie  from  hence  to 
any  court  in  Wejlminfier-hall ; but  an  appeal  lies* 
from  the  fteward  of  the  court,  to  the  under-warden, 
and  from  him  to  the  lord-warden,  and  thence  to  the 
privy-council  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  from  thence,  in  the  lalt  retort,  to  the 
king  himfelf. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Launceston,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  edge  of  the 
county,  near  .the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  is  confidered 
as  the  county-town,  and  here  the  lent  affizes  are  com- 
monly held,  and  the  election  of  knights  of  the  (hire. 
It  is  a populous  town,  fituated  on  the  top  of  a fmall 
hill,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a cattle. 

Bojjlney,  about  fixteen  miles  to  the  W.  is  laid  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Arthur. 

Leskard  is  a conliderable  town,  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  London,  and  had  an- 
ciently a pood  cafile  and  a palace,  in  which  the  dukes 
of  Cornwall  kept  their  court,  particularly  Edw-ard  the 
Black  Prince,  who  refilled  here  as  prince  of  Wales 
and  duke  of  Cornwall  Its  town  hall  has  a turret  and 
a fine  clock.  There  is  here  an  ancient  large  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  a fpacious  meeting-houfe  for 
the  dilTenters,  a good  free-fchool,  and  a fine  conduit 
in  the  market-place.  It  has  a very  great  trade  in  all 
manufaflures  of  leather,  fuch  as  boots,  Ihoes^  gloves, 
purfes,  breeches,  &c. 

Bodmin,  once  a town  of  confiderable  confequence, 
when  it  had  the  privilege  of  the  coinage  of  tin,  but 
now  fallen  to  decay,  is  feated  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  here  the  fummer  affizes  are  held. 

Falmouth, a fea-port  town,  and  by  much  thericheft 
and  heft  trading  town  in  the  county,  is  fituated  in 
50°  8 N.  latitude,  and  in  50  .2 W.  longitude,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles  from  London.  .The 
harbour  is  fo  large,  that  one  hundred  fail  may  fafely 
ride  at  anchor  at  the  fame  time,  and  thole  of  the 
greateft  burden  may  come  up  to  the  quay.  The  en- 
trance into  the  harbour  is  defended  by  St.  Mawes  and 
Pendennis  caftles,  both  of  which  are  very  ftrong,  and 
have  governors  and  garrifons.  St.  Mawes,  alfo  called 
St.  Mary’s,  has  a little  town  annexed  to  the  cafile  ; 
but  it  has  neither  church  nor  market. 

Falmouth  is  well  built,  and  has  abundance  of  fhips 
belonging  to  it.  It  is  full  of  merchants,  and  its 
trade  has  greatly  increafed  lince  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Engltjh  packets  between  this  town,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  Wejl- Indies,  and  America,  the  packets  from 
Portugal  bringing  oVer  not  only  vaft  quantities  of  gold 
for  the  Loudon  merchants,  out  for  thole  of  Falmouth, 
who  trade  with  the  PortugueJ'e  in  their  own  (hips,  and 
have  a great  fhare  in  the  profitable  pilchard  fifhery. 
Here  is  the  cuftom-houfe  for  molt  of  the  towns  in 
the  county,  and  a head  collector  lives  at  Falmouth. 


This  town  gives  title  of  vifeount  to  the  noble  family 
of  Bofcawen. 

Truro,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  county,  is 
feated  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix  miles  from  Lon- 
don, on  a branch  of  Falmouth  haven,  which  is  here 
divided  into  two  ftreams,  and  almoft.furrounds  the 
town.  It  is  a large,  handfome,  and  well-inhabited 
place,  that  takes  its  name  from  its  three  ftreets,  which 
in  the  Cornijh  tongue  are  expreffed  by  the  word 
Truru.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen. 
Its  chief  bufinels  confifts  in  flopping  tin  and  copper 
ore,  which  are  procured  in  great  quantities  from  the 
hills  which  run  from  hence  to  St.  Michael,  a town 
about  five  miles  to  the  N. 

Penryn  is  upon  the  fame  branch  of  the  haven  as 
Falmouth , but  ft  an  els  four  miles  to  the  W.  It  is  a 
pleafant  agreeable  town,  and  being  full  of  orchards, 
looks  like  a town  in  a wood.  The  ftreets  are  broad 
and  paved.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  four  aider- 
men,  and  a town-clerk.  Here  is  a manufacture  of 
lerges. 

Penzance,  a town  feated  on  Mount ’s  Bay,  within 
about  ten  miles  of  the  promontory  called  the  Land’s- 
end,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  the  S.  W. 
of  London,  is  a market-town,  well  built  and  populous  ; 
has  many  fhips  belonging  to  it,  and  here  a confider- 
able number  of  families  of  rank  refide.  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  a recorder,  fourteen  aldermen,  and 
twenty-four  common-councilmen.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  veins  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper-ore  are  to  be  feen 
even  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  land  at  low-water  mark, 
and  in  the  very  fea.  For  the  account  of  the  revenue 
arifing  from  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral  ports  of  this 
county,  fee  the  general  account  which  is  given  with 
the  cuftoms  of  London. 

The  rocks  of  Scili.y,  called  by  the  Greeks  CnJJite - 
rides,  and  by  the  Dutch  fea  men,  'Scrlings.,  are  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  fmall  ifiands  and  rocks  thirty 
miles  from  the  Land’s-end,  of  which  St.  Alary's  is 
the  largeft,  and  uioft  fruitful,  though  but  nine  miles 
in  circumference.  It  has  a good  harbour,  defended 
by  a caftle.  The  ifle  of  Scilly  was  once  efteemed  the 
1110ft  confiderable  j that  and  fome  others  ftand  very 
high  ; but  many  of  the  reft  are  overflowed  by  fpring 
tides.  Some  of  them  bear  good  corn,  and  mod  of 
them  pafture.  They  abound  with  rabbits,  cranes, 
herons,  fwans,  and  other  water-fowl.  Thefe  ifiands, 
being  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  EnghJ/s  Channel, 
have  proved  the  deftruiftion  of  many  fhips  ; for,  not- 
withftanding  light-houfes,  and  the  beft  maritime 
(kill,  they  are  very  dangerous  in  the  night,  and  in 
ftormy  weather:  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  in  the  admi- 
ral-fifip,  with  three  other  men  of  war,  unhappily 
ran  upon  thefe  rocks,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  Octo- 
ber, 1707 , and  every  foul  on  board  perifhed.  Dr. 
Mafkelyne  makes  the  lights  here  to  be  in  490  56’  N. 
latitude,  and  6°  46  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

. We  have  now  deferibed  all  the  counties  of  England 
to  the  fouth  of  the  I homes  and  Brijlol  Channel,  and 
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lhall  therefore  proceed  more  northwardly,  beginning 
with 

SECT.  XVII. 

Monmoutksiurs. 

THIS  county  was  formerly  a part  of  Wales, and 
as  fuch  is  defcribed  by  Camden,  and  other  authors  5 
but  as  all  the  later  writers  have  placed  it  in  England , 
we  (hall  follow  their  example,  though  there  feems  to 
be  no  better  reafon  for  it,  than  the  Oxford  circuit 
being  extended  through  it  ever  fince  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

Monmoutlfhire  receives  its  name  from  Monmouth, 
its  county-town,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Here - 
JordJhire  ; on  the  E.  by  Gloucejlerjl/ire  ; on  the  S.  E. 
by  the  river  Severn,  at  its  mouth,  .and  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  the  W elfh  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Gla- 
morgan. Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles,  from  E.  to  V/.  twenty,  and  in  circumfer- 
ence eighty-four.  It  is  fub-divided  into  fix  hundreds, 
and  contains  feven  market-towns,  one  .hundred  and 
twenty-feven  parilhes,  about  fix  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety -four  houies,  thirty-eight  thoufand 
nine  hundred  inhabitants  •,  butfendsonly  three  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  that  is,  one  for  Monmouth , and 
two  for  the  county. 

The  air  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  foil 
fruitful,  though  mountainous  and  woody.  The  hills 
feed  fheep,  goats,  and  horned  cattle,  and  the  valleys 
produce  plenty  of  grafs  and  corn,  efpecially  of  the 
latter,  as  good  wheat  being  grown  here  as  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

This  county  is  extremely  well  watered  by  feveral 
fine  rivers  ; for,  befides  the  Wye,  which  parts  it 
from  Gloucejlerjlme,  the  Mi  now,  which  runs  between 
it  and  Herefordjhire,  and  the  R’umney,  which  divides 
it  from  Glamorganjhire,  it  has  peculiar  to  itfelf  the 
UJk,  which  enters  this  county  a little  above  Aberga- 
venny, runs  moftly  fouthwrard,  and  falls  into  the  Se- 
vern by  the  mouth  of  the  Ebivith  ; which  laft  river 
runs  from  N.  to  S.  in  the  weftern  fide  of  the  county. 
All  thefe  rivers,  efpecially  the  Wye  and  UJk , abound 
with  fifh,  particularly  l’almon  and  trout. 

Mr.  Dyer  deferibes  this  county  and  the  contiguous 
parts  of  Herefordjhire  and  Gloucejlerfnre , which  lie 
VV.  of  the  Severn , by  its  ancient  name  of  Siluria, 
with  great  poetical  beauty. 

— Land  of  various  views, 

Hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  lawns,  and  purple  groves 
Pomaceous,  mingling  with  the  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles, 
More  airy  wild  than  vines. 

The  gentlemen  here  generally  fpeak  Enghjls , 
though  the  common  people  ufe  the  Weljh  language. 
The  manufacture  of  the  county  Is  flannels. 


Tbe  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Monmouth,  or  Mynwy,  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Monow,  between  that  river  and  the  Wye, 
over  each  of  which  it  has  a bridge.  The  town  is  in 
a manner  furrounded  with  water,  there  being  an- 
other river  called  the  Trothy,  over  which  it  has  alfo 
a bridge.  It  is  a populous,  handfome,  well-built 
towD,  and  has  a flately  church,  the  eaft  end  of  which 
is  much  ornamented.  It  has  been  a place  of  great 
ftrength.  The  .caftle,  though  now  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition, was  formerly  a (lately  edifice.  The  market 
is  very  confiderable  for  corn  and  ail  forts  of  provifi- 
ons.  The  government  is  under  a mayor,  two  bailiffs, 
fifteen  common-councilmen,  a town-clerk,  See. 

Chepstow  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  fourteen 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Monmouth,  and  a hundred  and 
thirty-one  to  the  W.  of  London,  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  Wye,  over  which  it  has  a fine  bridge : it  was  for- 
merly much  reforted  to,  and  is  ftill  a large,  well- 
built,  and  populous  town.  It  was  anciently  walled 
round,  and  defended  by  a caftle ; among  the  other 
public  buildings  it  had  a monaftery,  the  remaining 
part  of  which  is  converted  into  a parifh-church.  This 
is  the  port  for  all  the  towns  that  Hand  on  the  rivers 
Wye  and  Lug ; fhips  of  good  burden  come  up  to  it, 
for  the  tide  commonly  rifes  here  fix  fathoms,  or  fix 
and  a half  at  the  bridge,  which  is  of  timher,  and 
no  lei's  than  feventy  feet  high  from  the  furface  of  the 
water  when  the  tide  is  out.  The  trade  carried  on 
here  cannot  be  confiderable;  as,  in  the  year  1781, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  cuffoms,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  32I,  whilft  the  falaries  and  incidents  car- 
ried off  175I.  In  the  year  1689  was  difeovered  in 
this  town  a Roman  pavement,  which,  when  entire, 
was  very  beautiful,  reprefenting  men,  beafts,  birds, 
trees,  &c. 

Abergavenny  has  its  name  from  the  river  Gaven - 
ny,  who  falls  below  it  into  the  UJk.  It  is  a handfome 
well-built  town,  fifteen  miles  to  the  W.  of  Monmouth , 
and  a hundred  and  forty-four  of  London.  This  town 
is  encompafled  by  a wail,  and  defended  by  a ftrong 
caftle.  It  is  a great  thoroughfare  from  the  weft  parts 
of  Wales  to  Brijhl  and  Bath , and  alfo  from  Mon- 
mouth to  Gloucejler ; and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a great  trade  in  flannel.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Neville. 

SEC  T.  XVIII. 

Gloucestershire. 

THIS  county  takes  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Gloucejler,  which  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Gleau - 
cejier ; and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Herefordjhire , 
WorceferJIsire,  and  a part  of  Warwickjhire  ; on  the 
eaft  by  Warivickfsire,  Oxfordflme,  and  a very  finall 
part  of  Berkffsire  ; on  the  S.  by  Wi/tjhire,  and  Sotner- 
J'etjhire ; and  on  the  W.  by  Herejordfsire  and  Mcn- 
muthjhire.  Its  extent  from  N.E.  to  S.  W.  is  fixty-five 

miles 
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miles  in  length,  and  twenty-fix  in  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  It  contains  twenty -feven  market-towns,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  parilhes,  one  calUe,  two  forefts, 
nineteen  parks,  twenty- fix  thoufand  ieven  hundred 
and  fixty  houl'es,  and  a hundred  and  fixty-two  thou- 
fand five  hundred  and  fixty  inhabitants  : it  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  thirteen  hundreds,  but  fends  only  eight 
members  to  parliament,  that  is,  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  Gloucejler , and  two  each  for  Ciren- 
cejler  and  Teivjbury. 

The  air  here  is  healthy  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent ; but  its  foil  and  appearance  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it:  in  the  E.  it  is  hilly,  in  the  W. 
woody,  and  in  the  middle  is  enriched  with  a fruitful 
vale.  The  E.  part,  called  Cotefwould , or  Cotfivold , 
has  a fharp  air ; and,  though  the  lands  are  not  very 
fertile  in  oor»>  they  feed  a great  number  of  fheep. 

High  Cotfivold alfo  ’mong  the  fhepherd  fwains 
Is  oft  remember’d,  though  the  greedy  plough 
Preys  on  its  carpet. 

Dyer. 

The  old  poet  Drayton  Lkewife  made  the  beauties 
•f  Cotfivold  a fubje£t  of  poetic  defcription.  The  Vale 
includes  both  fides  of  the  river  Severn,  and  is  very 
fertile,  efpecially  in  rich  pafiures. 

The  vale  of  Severn,  nature’s  garden  wide. 

By  the  blue  fteeps  of  diftant  Malvern  wali’d, 
Solemnly  vaft. 

Dyer. 

Here  is  made  the  cheefe  which,  next  to  that  of 
Chejlnre , is  highly  elleemed  all  over  England  ; and  a 
great  deal  of  this  cheefe  is  alio  made  in  Wiltjbn e.  in 
this  Vale  the  air  is  fo  mild,  even  in  winter,  that  it 
feems  to  enjoy  a different  climate  from  that  of  Cotef- 
would. The  Foreft  of  Dean,  which  borders  upon 
HerefordJfjire  and  Momnouthjh'ire , is  fertile  both  in 
pafture  and  tillage  ; it  bears  very  fine  oaks,  and  has 
rich  mines  of  iron  and  valuable  coal-pits.  In  general 
this  county  may  be  juftly  faid  to  abound  with  all  the 
necelfaries  of  life  in  the  greateft  perfection,  as  corn, 
wool,  iron,  timber,  bacon,  cyder,  and  fifh,  particu- 
larly falmon.  The  chief  manufacture  carried  oh. by 
the  inhabitants  is  clothing,  which,  in  former  times, 
before  the  French  obtained  the  Levant  trade,  has 
been  known  to  return  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum 

Its  principal  river  is  rite  Severn,  which  rifes  in 
Alontgoimrjbire,  and,  entering  tnis  county  a little 
above  Teivkjhury , runs  near  S.  W.  by  Glouee/ltr,  dif- 
charging  iti'elf  into  the  Brijlol  Channel.  The  tide 
Bows  as  high  as  Fewkjbury,  which,  following  the 
courfe  of  the  river,  is  near  feventy  miles.  A little 
‘•below  -Nifvnham  it  rel'embles  a fiia,  and  the  tide  of 
flood  rufhes  on  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  it  comes 
*a  a roll  often  near  four  feet  high,  carrying  every 
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thing  before  it.  This  is  called  The  Boar.  But  what 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  tides  are  higheit 
one  year  at  the  full  moon,  and  the  next  at  the  change  * 
and  one  year  the  night  tides  are  higheft,  and  the 
next  the  day-tides.  In  this  river  are  taken  plenty  of 
excellent  falmon,  lamprey,  and  conger  eels. 

The  principal  places  in  GlouceJlerJJjire  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Gloucester,  by  the  Britons  called  Caer-Gloiu, 
which  fignifies  fine  city,  and  by  the  Romans  Glevum, 
is  feated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  river  Severn,  a hun- 
dred and  four  miles  from  London.  It  abounds  much 
with  crofles  and  ftatues  of  the  kings  of  England,  and 
has  a handfome  profpeCt  of  fteeples,  fome  without 
a church.  Thefe,  and  the  religious  foundations  for- 
merly in  every  part  of  the  city,  gave  rife  to  the  old 
proverb,  “ As  fure  as  God  is  at  Gloucejler .”  The 
cathedral  is  a venerable  pile  with  a handfome  tower, 
and  a finely  vaulted  choir.  On  the  N.  fide  lies  the 
unfortunate  king  Edward  II.  and  before  the  high  altar, 
in  the  middleof  the  church, lies  thee  equally  unfortunate 
prince  Robert,  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who,  after  being  imprifoned  twenty-fix  years 
by  his  younger  brother  Rufus,  died  and  was  interred 
here.  In  this  cathedral  is  a whifpering-place,  which 
formerly  paffed  among  the  vulgar  as  fomewhat  almoft 
miraculous.  This  city  was  anciently  fortified,  but 
after  the  Reftoration  was  difmantled  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, on  account  of  the  refiftance  it  made  againft 
the  forces  of  Charles  I.  The  old  houfes  projecting 
into  the  ftreets,  and  its  crofs,  were  pulled  down  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  1750,  and  inftead  of  the  latter 
is  a ftatue  of  colonel  Selvvyn,  their  member,  who  at 
his  own  expence  made  a very  large  refervoir,  about 
half  a mile  from  thence,  and  caufed  the  water  to  be 
conveyed  into  a fquare  bafon  at  the  foot  of  this  fta- 
tue,  from  whence  it  runs  into  four  canals,  which  flow 
through  the  four  great  ftreets  that  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  There  are  here  large  remains  of  abbies 
and  convents,  both  of  black  and  white  friars.  It 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  prince  William  Henry,  third 
fon  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

Gloucejler  has  a large  quay,  wharf,  and  cuftom- 
houfe  on  the  river.  The  receipts  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
of  this  city,  in  the  year  1781,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  25 3!.  whilft  the  falaries  and  incidents  were  275I. 
In  the  city  are  twelve  companies,  the  mafters  of 
which  attend  the  mayor  on  all  public  occafions  in 
their  gowns,  and  with  flreamers.  Great  provinon  is 
here  made  for  the  poor,  particularly  Bartholomew’s 
hofpitai  for  fifty-four  men  3iid  women ; a blue-coat 
hofpital  for  educating  twenty  boys,  and  for  maintain- 
ing and  annually  clothing  ten  men  and  women  ; and 
an  infirmary  has  been  ereCted.  The  city  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  common-council, 
who  are  never  fewtr  than  twenty  fix,  nor  above  thir- 
ty-nine, a town-clerk,  and  fword-bearer.  It  sfas 
made  the  fee  of  a bifliop  by  king  Henry  VIII.  who 
Converted  the  abbey-church  into  a cathedral,  with  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  Here  too  originated  that 
3 benevolent 
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benevolent  and  lalutary  fclieme,  the  eftablilLment  of 
Sunday-lchools. 

The  foreft  of  Dean  lies  in  that  part  of  Glouce/.er- 
Jl.nrr  S.  or  the  city,  of-»which  the  Severn  forms  the 
eaiiera  boundary.  It  contaiqs  twenty-three  parifhes 
and  lour  rnarket-towns.  By  the  third  report  of  the 
com m ifti oners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  royal 
forefts,  &c.  it  appears  that  this  foreft  is  divided  into 
lix  walks,  which  are  under  the  care  of  fix  keepers, 
each  of  whom  has  a ledge.  The  total  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown,  in  the  foreft,  amounts  to 
23,015  acres;  befide  which,  there  are  lands  claimed 
as  freeholds,  amounting  to  1,185  acres,  and  1,358 
acres  have  been  encroached  ; on  all  thefe  lands  there 
are  578  cottages  ereffed.  The  timber  felled  for  the 
uf'e  of  the  navy,  within  the  foreft  of  Dean , from 
the  vear  1*761  to  1786  was, 

£. 

1.6,573  load  of  oak  - - valued  30,814 

871  load  of  beech  ....  908 

22,430  cords  of  cordwood  ...  6,953 

flakes  72 

1,510  tons  of  bark  - 2,050 

Total  4G337 

The  expences  and  charges  on  which 

amounted  to  - - - 13,619 

There  are  now  growing  on  the  foreft  24,000  oaks, 
and  the  commiflioners  eftimate  that  1,500  load  may 
be  annually  cut  down. 

CiREkcESTER,  fo  called  from  the  river  Churn , on 
which  it  ftands,  and  Cejlre,  a caftle,  is  a populous, 
rich,  and  trading  town,  full  of  clothiers  ; it  ftands 
eighteen  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Gloucejler 5 and  eighty- 
five  to  the  N.  W.  of  London , and  carries  on  a great 
trade  in  wool,  which  is  brought  from  the  inland 
counties  of  Leicejler , Northampton,  and  Lincoln , and 
brought  up  here  by  the  clothiers  of  Wtitjhire  and 
G laucejlerjhire,  for  the  fupply  of  the  great  clothing 
trade.  Here  is  a large  beautiful  church,  with  two 
aifles,  fupported  by  ftrong  pillars  ; and  there  are  five 
chapels  adjoining  it.  In  this  town  is  a free-fehool, a cha- 
rity fchool,  and  feveral  hofpitals  and  alms-houfes.  The 
town  is  governed  by  two  high-conftables,  and  has  two 
weekly  markets,  one  on  Monday  for  corn, cattle,  and 
proyifions  ; another  on  Friday  for  wool. 

Fatrtord,  a fmall  market-town,  fituated  on  the 
river  Coin,  twenty  two  miles  S.  E.  of  Gloucejler,  is 
remarkable  for  the  many  medals  and  urns  that  have 
been, dug  up  here,  and  alfo  for  the  fine  painted  win- 
dows of  the  church,  from  deligns  of  Albert  Durer. 

.Tewksbury  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Severn  and  Avon,  ninety-feven  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Loiidpn , and  contains  above  five  hundred  houfes. 
-Its  church  is  a noble  ftructure,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
in  England  that  is  not  collegiate  or  a cathedral;  it  has 
likewife  the  remains  of  a venerable  monaftery.  The 
town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  twenty-four 
burgeffes. 


This  place  is  rendered  famous  for  the  decifive  bat- 
tle which  was  fought  in  a park  adjoining  to  it,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  1471,  between  the  Torkifts,  commanded 
by  Edward  IV.  and  Lancer: elans,  lei  by  the  duke  of 
Somer/et,  at  which  queen  Margaret,  and  her  fqn 
prince  Edward  were  prefent : the  event  proved  fatal 
to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  the  intemperate  va- 
lour of  the  duke  of  Sonur/t.  The  duke,  the  queen, 
and  young  prince  were  made  prifoners.  Somer/et 
was  beheaded  ; the  queen  confined  four  years  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  then  ranfomed  by  her  father, 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  for  fifty  thoufand  crowns.;  but 
the  young  prince,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
inhumanly  butchered  by  the  king’s  brothers,  and 
buried,  without  any  marks  of  diftindtion,  in  the 
church  of  the  Black-friars  at  Tewljbury. 

This  was  the  twelfth  battle  fought  in  the  civil  con- 
tentions of  the  two  houfes,  and  happened  eighteen 
days  after  that  of  Barnet,  in  which  the  famous  earl 
of  Warwick  was  {lain.  The  next  battle  was  that  of 
Bofworth,  on  the  22d  of  Augujl,  1485,  which  was 
equallv  decifive  in  favour  of  the  -houfe  of  Lmncajler. 

1 ewkjhnry  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I.  in 
that  more  recent  civil  broil. 

Cheltenham,  eight  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Tewkf- 
bury,  and  eighty-nine  from  London,  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  fpring,  which  is  a purgative  chalybeate, 
like  that  at  Scarborough. 

The. chief  manufacturing  towns  in  this  county  are, 
Hampton,  .in  the  N. ; Painfwick,  in  the  centre  ; 
Durjley  and  Wooten,  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  thefe 
places  are  manufactured  white  cloths  for  the  uf’e  of 
the  army,  and  the  India  company. 

Stroud,  a few  miles  S.  of  Painfwick,  ftands  on 
the  fide  of  a fmall  ftream,  which  riling  from  fome 
hills  midway  between  this  place  and  Cirencejer , runs 
into  the  Severn  below  Glouce/cr  ; the  waters  of  tins 
rivulet  are  reputed  to  poffels  a peculiar  property  fa- 
vourable to  the  dying  of  icarlet,  on  winch  account 
much  of  that  branch  of  bufincis  is  carried  on  upon 
its  banks.  A navigable  canal  has  been  carried  along 
this  narrow  ltream,  from  the  Severn  to  within  about 
two  miles  of  Girencejler ; from  thence  it  is  conveyed, 
by  a tunnel,  or  archway,  the  height  of  which  is  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  furface  of  the  water,  through  Sa- 
perton-Hill,  two  miles  and  three  furlongs  in  extent, 
for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  with  the  Thames  at 
Lechlade.  In  November  1789  this  navigation  was 
completed. 

To  the  N.  of  Durjley  is  Berkley-cafle,  where  that 
unfortunate  prince  Edward  II.  was  long  held  in  con- 
finement, fu tiering  the.  moft  ignominious  treatment, 
and  , was  at  length  barbaroufly  murdered,  A.  D.  1327. 
That  greateft  of  modern  poets,  Gray,  repreffnts  a 
Wcljk  bard,  with  a prophettQ  fpirit  addrefiing  Ed- 
ward F and  predicting  the  miseries  which  llioukl  be- 
fal  his  offspring,  in  confequence  of  a cruel  policy, 
which  led  him  to  caufe  all  the  Weljh  bards  to  be  in- 
humanly inalTacred  in  cold  blood. 
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Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 

When  Severn  fha'l  re-echo  with  affright 

Tire  (hrieks  of  death,  thro’  Berkley’s  roofs  that  ring; 

Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  ! 

The  city  of  Brijlol  has  been  already  defcribed  in 
treating  of  Somerfetjhire ; and,  as  we  then  obferved 
that  a coniiderable  part  of  that  city  hands  in  Gloucef- 
terjhlre , we  omitted  taking  notice  of  St.  Vincent’s 
rocks,  and  the  Hot  Well , diflam  about  two  miles 
from  Brijlol.  St.  Vincent's  rocks  are  a vaft  and  irre- 
gular heap  of  hones,  intermixed  with  minerals;  but 
the  principal  fubhance  of  the  rocks  is  a very  hard 
lime- hone.  The  rock  out  of  which  iffues  the  famous 
water  called  that  of  the  Hot  Well,  or  Brijlol  water, 
(lands  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Avon,  and  affords 
a romantic  and  beautiful  profpeiSt.  This  water, .when 
drank  at  the  fpring  head,  has  a fine  gentle  warmth 
and  a delicate  loft  milky  tahe  ; it  is  very  grateful  to 
the  homach,  and  is  allowed  to  be  cooling,  cleanfing, 
and  balfamic ; but  one  of  its  great  qualities  is  its 
ahringency  : this  renders  it  ufeful  in  the  diabetes  ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  its  other  qualities,  it  is  drank 
with  great  fuccefs  in  obhrudlions  in  the  urinal  paf- 
fages  from  gravel,  as  alfo  in  confumptive  cafes. 

Thole  native  cryftals, called  Brijlol  hones,  are  found 
in  vah  quantities  in  the  cracks  of  rocks  and  cavities 
of  hones;  but  chiefly  in  the  cavities  of  iron  ore. 
They  rife  in  a great  variety  of  forms  in  different 
places,  and  the  cluhers  of  them  are  yet  more  various 
in  their  appearance ; they  generally  adhere  to  the 
rock  or  ore  at  one  end,  and  terminate  in  a point  at 
the  other. 

SECT.  XIX. 
Herefordshire. 

THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Shropjbire t on  the  E.  by  Worcejlerjhire  and  Gloucejler- 
JlAre ; on  the  S.  by  Mornnoutljhire  and  part  of  Glou- 
cejlerjlnre ; and  on  the  W.  by  Radnorjbire  and  part  of 
Breckncckjlnre , in  Wales  ; it  extends  thirty-five  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  thirty-feven  from  eah  to  weh, 
and  is  a hundred  and  thirty  in  circumference.  Its 
form  is  foinewhat  circular,  but  indented  toward  the 
fouth,  and  extending  into  points  in  many  directions. 

This  county  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Hereford,  and 
contains  eight  market-towns,  eighty-feven  vicarages, 
a hundred  and  feventy-fix  parifhes,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  villages,  fifteen  thoufand  houfes, 
and  ninety-five  thoufand  fix  hurfdred  inhabitants.  It 
is  divided  into  eleven  hundreds,  and  fends  eight 
members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  for 
the  (hire,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  towns, 
Hereford,  Lempfer  or  Leomirjler,  and  Weobly. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy  and  delightful, 
whence  the  inhabitants  generally  live  to  a great  age. 
As  an  inftance  of  which,  it  is  faid,  that  a morris-dance 
was  performed  before  James  I.  by  ten  men  and  w-omen, 
Vol.  III. 
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whofe  ages  together  made  a thoufand  years.  1 he 
foil  is  exceedingly  rich,  producing  excellent  corn, 
wool,  and  fruit,  as  is  evident  from  the  Lempjler  bread, 
Weekly  ale,  and  Herrford/hire  cyder  ; the  lail  of  which 
is  fent  to  all  parts  of  England. 

The  lheep  of  Herefordjhi,  e are  final!,  affording  u 
fine  filky  wool,  in  quality  approaching  to  the  Spanijb. 

Herejordfhire  is  plentifully  watered  with  feveral 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Wye,  the  My n now, 
and  the  Lug  ; all  which  are  well  tlored  with  fiih.  The 
principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  following : 

Hereford,  the  metropolis,  and  only  city  of  the 
county,  received  its  name  from  the  Saxons,  it  tigni- 
fying  the  ford  of  the  army,  and  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Saxons  ; it  is  feated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  a hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  twenty-fix  from  Gloucejier.  It  has  a good 
(lone  bridge  of  eight  arches  over  the  Wye,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  rivers  on  all  fides  except  the  eafr.  This 
city,  though  large,  is  not  populous  : as  it  lies  low  the 
llreets  are  often  overflowed,  fo  that  they  are  very 
dirty.  It  originally  owed  its  flourifhing  (late  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  Eajl  Angles, 
who  was  bafely  murdered  by  king  Offa,  and  had  a 
church  built  here  to  his  memory,  which  was  foon 
eredled  into  an  epifcopal  fee.  This  is  a (lately  fabric  ; 
the  choir,  though  plain,  is  neat,  and  has  a good  or- 
gan ; and  the  fpire  is  handfome,  but  not  very  lofty. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  and  has  diftintfc 
privileges  for  its  feveral  companies,  who  have  their 
refpecti#e  halls.  Of  its  fix  parifh-churches  twe  were 
demolifhed  during  the  civil  wars,  but  in  1738  the 
Gothic  chapel  belonging  to  the  bifhop’s  palace  was 
pulled  down,  in  order  to  eredl  another  for  the  public 
fervice.  Without  the  walls  of  Hereford  city  are  the 
ruins  of  Black-friars  monaflery,  and  a Hone  crofs  en- 
tire, round  which  were  the  cloitlers,  and  now  the 
cloiflers  of  the  cathedral  inclofe  jull  fuch  another. 
It  has  an  hofpital,  liberally  endowed,  for  twelve  poor 
perfons,  with  two  charity-fchools.  Its  weekly  mar- 
kets are  on  Wednefday , Friday,  and  Saturday ; and  it 
gives  its  title  of  firfl  vifeount  of  England,  to  a branch 
of  the  Devereux  family. 

The  walls  may  be  traced  all  round  the  city,  though 
in  fome  places  overgrown  with  trees.  Toward  the 
N.  it  is  fheltered  by  a high  mountain  of  deep  afeent, 
with  a vail  camp  at  the  top,  from  which  is  aprofpecl 
as  far  as  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Momhouthflnr e,  and 
on  the  other  fide  is  a lofty  bleak  mountain  that  fepa- 
rates  Brecknockfoire  from  this  county. 

Lempster,  or  Leominster,  is  a large  borough  on 
the  river  Lug,  over  which  are  feveral  bridges,  fifteen 
miles  N.  from  Hereford , and  a hundred  and  thirty- 
four  from  London.  The  church,  which  h very  large, 
havirig^been  in  a manner  rebuilt,  is  a very  beautiful 
(Irudlure.  On  the  north  fide  of  it  was  a coniiderable 
priory,  two  ailes  of  which  now  belong  to  tha  church, 
and  two  others  of  lighter  workmanfliip  have  been  add- 
ed. This  town  is  noted  for  its  fine  wool.  Three  ri- 
vulets that  have  a fwift  current  run  through  the 

town, 
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town,  and  there  are  others  very  near  it ; the  inhabi- 
tants make  ufe  of  thefe  to  work  their  mills  and  other 
machinery  in  the  various  branches  of  their  manufac- 
ture. 

Ross,  a neat,  pleafant,  and  populous  town,  fituated 
on  the  river  IVye,  thirteen  miles  S.  E.  of  Hereford , 
and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  N.  W.  of  London. — 
The  benevolent  difpoiition  and  ufeful  life  of  a native 
of  this  place,  John  Kyrle,  efq.  (who  died  in  the  year 
1724,  at  the  age  of  ninety)  erected  a church  there  ; 
and  he  is  recorded  to  have  built  and  endowed  fome 
alms-houfes  ; conveyed  a ftream  of  water  into  the 
town  ; and  for  being  the  alliduous  friend,  guide,  and 
comforter,  of  all  who  wanted  relief,  direction,  or  fo- 
lace  ; adminiflering  medicines  to  the  fick,  and  pacify- 
ing the  contentious  ; giving  marriage  portions  to  vir- 
gins, and  apprenticing  orphans. 

Who  builds  a church  to  Gon,  and  not  to  fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 

SEC  T.  XX. 

Oxfordshire. 

T FI  I S county  takes  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Oxford , and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Warwick  - 
fhire  and  Norlhamptonffjire , between  which  counties  it 
runs  for  a few  miles  due  N.  ; on  the  eaft  by  Bucking- 
bamjbire  ; on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  Berkjhire ; and  on 
the  W.  by  Glouceflerjbire . It  extends  forty  eight 

miles  from  N.  to  S.  through  its  narrow  fouth-eaftern 
traft ; twenty-iix  from  E.  to  W.  in  its  broadeft  part 
by  Woodjlock  ; and  a hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  cir- 
cumference. 

It  fends  nine  members  to  parliament,  namely,  two 
knights  for  the  ill  ire,  two  reprefentatives  of  the  uni- 
verlity,  two  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  two  burgefTes  for 
JVoodJlock,  and  one  for  Banbury.  It  is  divided  into 
fourteen  hundreds,  and  contains  fixty-two  vicarages, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  parilhes,  twelve  market- 
towns,  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  villages,  nineteen 
thoufand  houles,  and  a hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
fand  inhabitants. 

The  moft  confiderable  foreft  now  Banding  in  the 
country,  is  that  of  IVitchwood,  between  Burford  and 
Charlbury.  The  want  of  fuel  has  been  much  felt  in 
this  county  ever  fince  wood  has  become  fcarce  ; to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  a navigable  canal  has 
been  continued  from  Birmingham  to  pafs  through 
Oxfcrdfhire,  the  final  deftination  of  which  is  to  form 
a junction  with  the  Thames , and  it  is  now  advanced 
fo  far  in  the  county  as  to  fupply  it  pretty  generally 
with  coal,  at  a moderate  price. 

The  foil  in  general  is  very  fruitful,  both  in  corn 
and  grafs  ; hut  there  is  a great  variety  in  it,  and  con- 
fequently  fieveral  degrees  of  fertility.  The  meadows 
are  covered  w ith  rich  grafs,  and  are  extremely  pro- 
fitable to  the  farmer.  The  chief  commodities  are 
corn,  malt,  cattle,  fruit,  free- done,  feveral  forts  of 


earth  ufeful  in  medicine,  dying,  and  fcouring. 

Whitney  in  this  county  is  famous  for  its  manufacture 
of  blankets. 

Tire  principal  rivers  are  the  Thames,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  county  on  the  S.  ; Cheriveil, 
Windrufh,  and  Evenlode , affording  plenty  of  filh, 
which  are  remarkably  good.  The  principal  places 
are  the  following  : 

Oxford,  a noble,  populous,  and  fine  city,  feated 
in  a delightful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
Cheriveil,  fifty  three  miles  from  London.  It  is  pre- 
tended by  fome  authors,  that  it  was  built  a thoufand 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  ; but  this  is 
juftly  controverted  by  others  ; however,  it  is  allowed 
by  all  to  have  been  a place  of  note  before  the  coming 
of  the  Saxons.  The  whole  city,  with  its  fuburbs,  is 
of  a circular  form,  three  miles  in  circumference. — 
The  ftreets  are  fpacious,  neat,  and  generally  ftraight  ; 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  govern  the  corporation,  but 
in  fubjeftion  to  the  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  to  whom  both  they  and  the  fheriff  of 
Oxford  fit  e fwear  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  univerfity.  On  St.  Scholaflica’s  day,  which  is 
on  the  tenth  of  February,  fixty-two  of  the  principal 
citizens  pay  an  acknowledgment  of  one  penny  each, 
inftead  of  a heavy  fine  laid  on  the  city,  for  an  outrage 
committed  againfi  the  univerfity  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  when  fixty-two  ftudents  were  barbarouily 
murdered  by  the  citizens. 

King  John,  compelled  by  his  barons,  fummoned 
a parliament  to  meet  here,  in  the  year  1258,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  fo  diforderly,  that  it  was 
generally  known  afterward  by  the  name  of  “ the  mad 
parliament.”  When  Henry  VIII.  fuppreffed  the  mo- 
naileries,  among  the  new  bifhopricks  which  he  then 
eretfled  was  that  of  Oxford,  which  has  fubfifted  ever 
fince.  Charles  I.  alTembled  a parliament  in  this  city, 
in  the  year  1625,  in  confequence  of  the  plague  then 
raging  in  London ; and  in  the  year  1644  he  fummon- 
ed fitch  of  the  members  of  both  houfes  as  were  de- 
voted to  his  interefts  ; thefe  were  feceders  from  the 
parliament  then  fitting  at  Wejlminjhr , and  which 
firft  introduced  excifie  laws  into  England.  This  city 
was  remarkably  diftinguilhed  for  attachment  to  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  I.  who  held  his  court  here  during  the 
whole  civil  war,  and,  it  being  the  head  quarters  of 
the  royal  army,  many  ikirmiihes  took  place  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  in  one  of  which,  at  Chalgrave- 
field,  near  WutUngton,  fourteen  miles  S.  E.  of  Oxford , 
in  the  year  1643,  John  Hampden,  the  brave  and  in- 
flexible patriot,  loft  his  life. 

The  University  has  been  faid  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  great  Alfred,  but  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a leminary  of  learning  before  his  time,  al- 
though it  owed  its  revival  and  conference  to  his  li- 
beral patronage,  receiving  from  him  grants  of  many 
privileges  and  large  revenues.  About  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  public  lectures  on  the  civil  law 
were  read  here,  not  more  than  ten  years  after  a copy 
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of  Juftinian’s  Inftitutes  had  been  found  in  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  there  were  faid  to  be  fifteen 
thoufand  fcholars,  if  they  deferve  that  name,  the  iole 
objeft  with  many  being  only  to  read  and  write,  whilft 
the  greateft  number  attained  to  neither,  and  the  moft 
learned  acquired  only  bad  Latin,  and  worfe  logic. 

At  prefent  the  univerfity,  confidered  as  a body 
corporate, \:onfifts  of  the  officers  of  the  univerfity  in 
general,  and  of  the  feveral  colleges.  The  governors 
of  this  great  univerfity,  which,  for  the  number  of  its 
colleges,  and  the  finenefs  of  its  buildings,  has  not  its 
equal,  are  the  following  : I.  The  chancellor,  who  is 
chofen  by  the  ftudents  in  convocation,  and  whofe  of- 
fice is  to  infpett  the  government  of  the  univerfity,  to 
protect  its  privileges,  and  call  affemblies.  The  choice 
generally  falls  on  fome  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and 
his  office  is  for  life.  II.  The  high  fteward,  who  is 
nominated  by  the  chancellor,  and  accepted  of  by  the 
univerfity  : his  office  is  for  life,  and  his  employment 
to  affift  the  chancellor  2nd  pro&ors  in  the  execution 
of  their  offices,  and  to  fit  as  judge  in  capital  caufes, 
when  required  by  the  chancellor.  III.  The  vice- 
chancellor,  who  is  annually  nominated  by  the  chan- 
cellor as  his  deputy,  and  is  elected  in  convocation. — 
He  is  alsvays  the  head  of  fome  college,  and  is  in  or- 
ders ; he  on  all  occafions  reprefents  the  chancellor  in 
his  abfence.  IV.  The  proClors,  who  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  are  annually  chofen  out  of  the  feveral  col- 
leges by  turns.  Their  duty  is  to  infpeCl  the  public 
excrcifes,  to  fee  difcipline  preferved,  and  all  diforders 
prevented  or  punifhed.  After  thefe  are  the  keeper 
of  the  records,  the  regifter,  fix  beadles,  and  a verger. 

There  are  likewife  twenty-fix  profeflors,  namely  : 

Regius  profeffor  of  Divinity. 

Civil  Law. 

Phyfic. 

Hebrew. 

Greek. 

Modern  Hiftory. 

Margaret  profeflor  of  Divinity. 

Savilean  profefior  in  Aftronomy. 

Profcfior  of  Geometry. 

Natural  Philofophy. 

Moral  Philofophy. 

Camden  profeflor  of  Hiftory. 

Archbiffiop  Laud’s  profeflor  of  Arabic. 

Lord  Almoner’s  profeflor  of  Arabic. 

Reader  in  Anatomy. 

Vinerian  profeflor  of  the  Laws  of  England,  (firft 
held  by  Sir  William  Blackftone.) 

Univerfity  Orator. 

Keeper  of  Bodleian  Library. 

the  Archives. 

Affimolean  Mufeum. 

RadclifFe  Library. 

Lord  Litchfield’s  Clinical  profefior. 

Reader  in  Chemiftry. 

Profeflor  of  Botany. 

Poetry. 

Mufic. 


For  fome  years  paft,  a courfe  of  eight  fermons  have 
been  preached  every  year  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  in 
confirmation  and  eftablilhment  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  upon  other  religious  fubjefts,  called  “ the  Bamp- 
ton  le&ures,”  on  a very  liberal  endowment,  (faid  to 
be  160I.  per  annum)  made  by  the  laft  will  of  Mr 
John  Bampton,  canon  of  Salijbury. 

The  prefent  number  of  ftudents,  including  fuch  as 
merely  attend  in  term  time  to  keep  commons,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  three  thoufand. 

The  colleges  are  places  provided  with  fufficient  re- 
venues for  the  maintenance  of  a mafter,  profeflors, 
and  ftudents:  the  halls  are  houfes  where  the  ftudents 
live,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  at  their  own  expence. 
Of  the  firft  fort  there  are  twenty,  and  of  the  latter 
five.  In  each  of  thefe  are  private  lectures  and  depu- 
tations in  the  liberal  fciences,  to  prepare  the  ftudents 
for  public  exercifes.  They  are  ranked  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

I.  Univerfity-College,  founded  before  the  year 
872,  but  how  much  earlier  is  not  certain  ; after  the 
Danijlo  devaluations,  it  was  reftored  by  William  of 
Durham , in  the  year  1332.  It  has  one  mafter, 
twelve  fellows,  feventeen  fcholars,  with  many  other 
ftudents,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  ninety. — - 
Before  the  noble  benefaction  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  it  had 
one  large  beautiful  quadrangle,  the  fouth  fide  of 
which  is  divided  into  a handfome  hall  and  chapel, 
and  on  the  north  fide  are  now  erefted  noble  apart- 
ments for  the  mafter  and  two  phyficians,  who  travel 
for  five  years  on  a handfome  allowance  provided  bv 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  and  may  refide  here  five  other  years. 
In  a niche  before  this  quadrangle  is  a ftatue  of  the  late 
queen  Anne,  and  in  a niche  on  the  infide  of  a new 
quadrangle  is  that  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  left  forty 
thoufand  pounds  to  this  college  for  the  above  purpoles, 
and  for  building  a public  library,  which  is  a noble 
ftruCture. 

II.  Baliol-College,  founded  by  John  Baliol,  whofe 
fon  was  king  of  Scotland.  It  maintains  a mafter, 
twelve  fellows,  eighteen  fcholars,  and  eighteen  exhi- 
bitioners, the  whole  number  of  the  fociety  being  about 
ninety.  It  has  a library  furniffied  with  a noble  col- 
lection of  books. 

III.  Merton- College  takes  its  name  from  its  foun- 
der, Walter  of  Alev  ton.,  bifhop  of  Rcchejier,  and 
chancellor  of  England,  about  the  year  1272.  It  has 
a warden,  twenty-four  fellows,  fourteen  portionifts, 
and  two  clerks  ; the  number  of  members  amounts  to 
about  a hundred. 

IV.  A*ere?'-College,  founded  in  1316,  by  Walter 
Stapleton,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  lord-treafurer  of 
England.  It  maintains  a reCtor,  twenty-three  fellows, 
one  bible-clerk,  and  three  exhibitioners  : the  ftudents 
of  every  fort  amount  to  about  fifty.  It  has  one  large 
quadrangle,  which  has  a very  noble  front,  and  over 
the  gate  is  a fplendid  tower. 

V.  OnV/-College,  at  firft  named  St.  Mary’s  and 
King’s-College.  It  was  founded  by  Adam  de  Brome, 
almoner  to  Edward  II.  in  1 324;  and  hisfonEdwardlll. 
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adding  to  the  revenue  a rich  meftuage  called 
L’Oriel,  it  then  took  the  name  of  Oriel  College.  It 
confifts  of  one  handfome  regular  quadrangle,  and  has 
a provolt,  and  about  ninety  ftudents. 

VI.  Queen’s-College,  founded  in  1340  by  Eggles- 
field,  chaplain  or  confeftor  to  Philippa,  confort  to 
Edward  III.  in  honour  of  whom  he  called  it  Queen’s- 
College.  It  maintains  in  all  about  180  ftudents.  It 
has  had  fome  noble  benefactors,  who  have  ereCted  ex- 
tenfive  and  handfome  buildings.  The  college  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  modern  architecture.  Her  late 
majefty  queen  Caroline’s  ftatue  is  ereCted  in  this  col- 
lege under  a kind  of  temple  fupported  by  pillars,  fhe 
having  given  one  thoufand  pounds  toward  completing 
the  new  building.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1778, 
the  weft  wing  of  this  beautiful  ftrutfture  was  confumed 
by  fire. 

VII.  New-College,  founded  in  13 86,  by  William 
of  Wickham , bifhop  of  Winchejler , lord  high  chan- 
cellor, and  firft  prelate  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
under  the  name  of  the  college  of  the  Blefted  Virgin 
Mary.  It  has  a warden,  feventy  fellows,  ten  chap- 
lains, three  clerks,  fixteen  chorifters,  and  many  gen- 
tlemen commoners.  Great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  which  have  been  alfo 
enlarged  toward  the  garden  with  two  ftately  and  uni- 
form wings.  The  chapel  is  a magnificent  ftrufhire, 
with  a very  lofty  tower,  and  a fine  ring  of  bells.  The 
library  is  well  furnifhed  with  books  and  manuferipts. 

VIII.  Lincoln- College,  founded  in  1427,  by 
Richard  Flemming,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ; but  tinifhed 
by  Thomas  De  Rotheram,  bifhop  of  Lincoln , after- 
ward lord  high  chancellor,  and  archbifhop  of  York , 
in  1475.  It  has  a reCfor,  twelve  fellows,  nine  fcho- 
lars,  twenty  exhibitioners,  two  chaplains,  Sec. 

IX.  All-Souls-College,  founded  by  Henry  Chichelv, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury , for  offering  up  prayers  for 
the  fouls  of  all  who  fell  in  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  in 
France.  Colonel  Codrington  bequeathed  io,oool.  to 
this  college  for  building  a library,  and  furnifhing  it 
with  books.  This  library  is  two  hundred  feet  long 
within  the  walls,  and  thirty-two  feet  and  a half  broad  : 
it  has  eleven  large  windows  to  the  fouth,  with  a win- 
dow of  feventeen  feet  in  width  at  each  end.  It  is  a 
fine  Gothic  ftruCture,  and  is  thus  built  in  conformity 
to  the  chapel. 

X.  Magdalen -College,  founded  in  r 4 8,  by  Wil- 
liam Patten,  otherwife  Wninfieet,  bifhop  of  WincheJ- 
ttr , and  lord  high  chancellor.  The  chapel  and  hall 
are  magnificent,  and  the  walks  highly  pleafant. 

XI.  Brazen-NofeCollege,  founded  in  1509,  by 
William  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  confifts  of  two 
quadrangles,  in  thelefler  of  which  are  the  chapel  and 
library,  and  under  them  a wide  and  pleafant  cloifter, 
eh  gamiv  built. 

XII.  Corpu: -Cl rifti-ColIege,  founded  in  15  16, by 
Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  JVincleJler , contains  fome 
very-noble  buildings,  and  its  library  has  a valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuferipts. 

XIII.  Chrift-Church-College  was  begun  in  the 
year  1515,  by  Cardinal  Wclley ; but  upon  his  dif- 


grace  it  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  who  joined  it  to 
Canterbury  College,  and  Peckwater-Inn.  It  has  a 
dean,  eight  canons,  one  hundred  and  one  ftudents, 
eight  chaplains,  eight  finging  men,  eight  chorifters, 
and  a teacher  ofmufic,  a fchoolmafter,  ufher,  forty 
grammar-fcholars,  &c.  In  the  ftately  tower  in  the 
front  of  the  gate,  hangs  the  great  bell  called  Tom, 
which  was  removed  thither  our  of  the  fteeple  of  ti.e 
cathedral,  and  is  feven  feet  one  inch  n diameter, 
weighing  feventeen  thoufand  pounds  we:gbr.  This 
bell  is  tolled  every  night,  at  nine  o’clock,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  ftrokes  •,  agreeable  to  the  number  of 
ftudents  in  the  college,  to  give  warning  for  (hutting 
up  the  gates  of  the  colleges  and  halls.  The  buildings 
of  this  college  are  very  large  and  fplendid.  The 
great  quadrangle  has  a wide  and  handfome  terrace 
round  it,  and  a fountain  in  the  middle.  Peck  •water 
quadrangle  is  finely  built,  and  there  are  alfo  two 
other  fquares.  The  cathedral  is  lofty,  the  hall  and 
library  are  high  and  fpacious,  and  the  latter  contains 
a noble  collection  of  books.  lit  a word,  this  college 
is  a univerfiry  of  itfelf. 

XIV.  Trinity-College  was  originally  a religious 
houfe,  called  Durham  College,  for  the  monks  of 
Durham  cathedral  leated  in  the  N.  fuburb  ; but  on 
the  difiolution  of  monafteries,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  pur- 
chafed  it  of  thofe  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by 
the  crown,  and  converted  it  into  a college.  The 
chapel,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  is  an  elegant  ftruc- 
ture,  and  the  roof  is  enriched  with  fret-work,  and 
an  admirable  painting  reprefenting  our  Saviour’s  af- 
cenfion.  The  gardens  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  college 
are  large  and  well  laid  out. 

XV.  St.  John  Baptift’s-College, founded  in  1 q c 5 , by 
Sir  Thomas  White,  merchant  taylor,  and  lord  mayor 
of  London.  It  has  a preiident,  fifty  fellows,  eleven 
fcholars,  See.  and  the  number  of  ftudents  amount  to 
about  feventy,  forty-fix  of  which  belong  to  merchant- 
taylor’s  fchool  in  London,  from  whence  fcholars  are 
yearly  cholen. 

XVI.  Jefus  College,  begun  in  1571,  by  Hugh 
Price,  prebendary  of  Rochefter , and  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Welfo  ; it  has  received  benefactions, 
and  queen  Elizabeth  furnifhed  timber  for  building  it 
out  of  two  adjacent  forefts. 

XVII.  Wadham-College  received  its  name  from 
its  founder  Nicholas  Wadham,  of  SomerfetJlji  e,  Efq. 
It  was  begun  in  1609,  and  finilhed  after  his  death  by 
his  lady,  in  1613.  It  confifts  of  one  noble  quadran- 
gle, befides  the  library  and  chapel,  the  windows  of 
which  are  beautifully  painted,  and  it  has  a handfome 
garden. 

XVIII.  Pembroke- College  was  formerly  called 
B)  oad- gate- hall,  but  was  erected  into  a college  by  Tho- 
mas Tefdale,  Efq.  and  Richard  Wrighwicke,  B.  D. 
in  1624,  who  gave  it  the  prefent  name  in  honour  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
ftty.  It  is  an  elegant  edifice  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
has  a pleafant  garden. 

XIX.  Worcejler- College  was  ereCted  into  a college 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cookfes,  of  AJlley,  in  Worcejlcrjhire, 
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Bart,  who  bequeathed  15,000b  to  it.  It  has  lately 
been  adorned  with  new  buildings,  which  make  a 
{lately  and  fplendid  appearance. 

XX.  Hertford-CoWege  was  originally  called  Hart- 
hall ; but  was  eroded  into  a college  in  1740,  by  char- 
ter of  George  II  by  which  it  is  to  confid  of  a princi- 
pal, with  four  fenior  and  eight  junior  fellows. 

Befide  thel’e  twenty  colleges  there  are  five  halls, 
which  are  places  unendowed,  though  not  without  ex- 
hibitions ; the  dudents  in  thefe  fubfift  at  their  own 
expence,  are  under  the  government  of  a principal  and 
vice-principal,  and  pay  the  .former  for  their  lodgings. 
Thefe  five  halis  are,  Alban-Hall,  Edmund-Hall,  St. 
Marv’s-Hall,  New-Inn-Hall,  and  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len-Hall. 

The  theatre  is  likewife  a magnificent  drudure 
raifed  by  the  munificence  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury , in  1669,  and  built  by  Sir 
Chridopher  Wren.  The  roof,  which  is  fupported 
without  pillars,  is  finely  painted.  There  is  here  alfo 
the  noble  Bodisian  library,  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  library, 
and  the  libraries  of  Air.  Alhmole,  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,  Antony  Wood,  and  Sir  Harry  Saville  ; and  the 
Allimolean  Mufeum,  one  of  the  richefi  repollrories 
of  natural  curiofities  in  the  worhl  ; the  Clarendon 
printing-houfe,  & c 

Near  the  Radcbffe  infirmary,  on  a fpacious  piece 
of  ground,  conta  n:ng  ten  acres,  which  was  given  by 
the  duke  of  M.rlborough  for  the  purpofe,  lfands  an 
Obfervatory,  175  feet  in  front,  and  88  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  firff  lb  ne  of  this  building  was  laid  in  the 
vear  1772,  and  the  four  trufiees  to  the  will  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe  furnilhed  it  with  a complete  fet  of  adrono- 
mical  indruments. 

Woods  t ook,  a borough  feven  miles  N.  of  Oxford , 
is  pleafantly  feated  on  a riling  ground,  and  was  for- 
merly celebrated  for  the  labyrinth  ifi  which  fair  Ko- 
famond  was  concealed  by  Henry  15.  and  who  was 
there  murdered  by  his  queen.  Some  years  ago  a 
fmnll  part  of  the  old  palare  and  of  this  labyrinth 
were  remaining;  but  not  the  leaf!  veftige  of  them  is 
now  left.  About  half  a mile  from  the  town  is  Eleu- 
heim-houfe , a magnificent  pile  of  building,  eretded  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  fignal  victory  obtained 
by  the  allies  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  near  the 
village  of  LUnheini,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube , in 
Augujl  1 7 04. 

Banbury,  is  a large  well  built  market-town,  feated 
on  the  Cher  well,  feventy-five  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of 
London.  It  contains,*  feveral  good  inns,  and  its  mar- 
kets are  wed  fuppfied  with  provifions.  This  i:  esteem- 
ed thefeccnd  town  in  the  county  forbeautyj  thchaules 
a egeneralh  built  with  (lone,  and  the  church,  is  a large 
handfome  ftrjudlure.  It  has  a mamnacdure  of  worltyd 
fliags.  Near  this  place,  in  the  year  1469,  the  famous 
earl  of  Warwick  defeated  Edward  I V.  and  ipad-e  him 
priloner. 

SECT.  XXI. 

Of  Buckinghamshire. 

THIS  county  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  Saxon  word  Bue,  it  formerly  abounding 


more  in  deer  than  any  other  county.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Northamptonjhire on  the  E.  by  Bcd- 
fordjbire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Middlefex ; on  the  S.  by 
Berkfjire,  and  a point  of  Surry  not  more  than  two 
miles  in  breadth  ; and  on  the  W.  by  Oxjordfhirc  — 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  E.  is  about  thirty-nine  miles, 
its  breadth  where  broadeft  is  about  eighteen,  and  it 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  in  compafs. 

This  county,  which  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  is  divided  into  eight  hun- 
dreds, and  contains  fourteen  market-towns,  feven  ty- 
three  vicarages,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  parifhes, 
fix  hundred  and  fifteen  villages,  eighteen  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  ninety  houfes,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  and  forty 
inhabitants.  It  fends  fourteen  members  to  parlia- 
ment, namely,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Bucking- 
ham, two  for  Chipping-Wycomb , two  for  Aylejbury , two 
for  Great- Marlow,  two  for  kVendover , and  two  for 
Agmondefham. 

The  air  of  Buck/ hghanfhire  is  generally  efteemed 
good,  efpecially  in  the  higher  parts.  The  foil  is  for 
the  mod  part  chalk,  or  marl,  and  very  rich,  particu- 
larly in  the  uplands,  fo  that  the  corn  and  cattle  of 
this  county  are  excellent. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are  hut  fmall,  except  the 
Thames,  the  others  are  the  Colne  and  the  Oufe. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing  : 

Buckingham,  which  is  feated  on  the  Oife,  which 
furroundsit  on  every  fide  except  the  N.  and  is  fifty- 
feven  miles  N.  W.  of  London.  It  (lands  on  a low 
ground,  and  has  three  bridges  over  the  river.  A cafile 
was  former'y  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  but 
fcarce  any  of  its  ruins  now  remain.  It  has  a town- 
hall,  a church,  and  a chapel,  erected  by  archbifhop, 
commonly  called  Thomas  a Becket,  now  uftd  as  a 
free-fehool,  and  feveral  meeting-houfes.  Although 
this  town  gives  its  name  to  the  county,  yet  it  does 
not  now  enjoy  the  advantage  and  honour  of  having 
the  affixes  held  at  it  •,  and  the  place  is  in  a date  of 
decay.  It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  earl  : Temple . 

Aylesbury,  the  larged  and  bed  town  in  the  coun- 
tv, is  feated  on  3 hill,  forty-one  miles  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don ; the  country  round  it  is  one  of  the  mod  fertile 
tracds  in  the  kingdom,  and  called  “ the  Vale  of  Ayle- 
Jbu  y."  In  this  part  of  the  county  flourilhed  for  many 
ages  the  ancient  3tid  ref  peftable  famiiy  of  Hampden, 
who  pofiefTcd  large  edates  there,  which  were  held 
by  the  great  patriot  of  that  name.  The  town  confids 
of  feveral  broad  dreet«,and  has  a large  market-hpule. 
It  has  alfo  a towr.-houfe.,  where  the  affixes,  the  fe.f- 
fions,  and  other  meetings  of  the  county  are  held,  and 
under  it  is  the  gaol.  This  town  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff,  ten  aldermen.,  and  twelve  capital  burgefles. — 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Bruce. 

Eton.,  a town  feated  on  the  TAoames,  oppodte  to 
Wind  for,  is  celebrated  for  its  college,  which  has  pro- 
duced a great  many  learned  and  eminent  men.  This 
building,  except  the  great  fchool-room,  is  in  the  Go- 
thic dvle,  arU,  together  with  the  chapel,  was 
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form  tied  bv  Henry  VI.  A D.  1440,  for  the  fupport 
of  a provoft  and  ieven  fellows,  one  of  whom  has  the 
title  of  vice-provoft,  and  for  the  education  of  feven- 
ty  king’s  fcholars,  as  thofe  are  called  who  are  on  the 
foundation.  The  revenue  of  the  college  is  about  five 
thoufand  pounds  a year.  Thefe  fcholars,  when  pro- 
perly qualified,  are  ele£led,  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in 
AuguJ),  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Befides  thofe 
on  the  foundation,  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  three 
hundred  fcholars.  The  fchool  is  divided  into  upper 
and  lower,  and  each  of  thele  into  three  dalles.  To 
each  fchool  there  is  a mafter,  and  four  affiftants. 
Here  is  a noble  library. 

In  this  county  are  alfo  .Newport  Pagnel,  Stoney- 
Stratford,  and  a number  of  fine  feats. 

•S  E C T.  XXII. 
Middlesex. 

THIS  county  received  its  name  from  its 
fituation  ; it  being  furrounded  by  the  Eall,  Weft,  and 
South  Saxons.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hertford - 
Poire ; on  the  E.  by  Ejfex , from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  river  Lea  ; on  the  S.  by  the  Thames , which 
feparates  it  from  Surry , and  a fmall  part  of  Kent  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Buckinghamflnre , and  a part  of 
Surry,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  river  Coin.  Its  figure  is  an  oblong  fquare,  with 
a broad  projection  on  the  N.  E.  which  foon  winds 
round  due  W.  On  the  S.  W.  is  a ft  ill  broader  pro- 
jection, which  runs  due  S.  It  is  the  fmalleft  county 
in  England,  except  Huntingdon  and  Rutland,  being 
from  E.  to  W.  only  twenty-two  miles,  and  from  N. 
to  S.  nineteen.  Its  circumference  is  about  ninety 
miles. 

This  count}’’,  which  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  London, 
is  divided  into  fix  hundreds  and  two  liberties  ; and, 
befide  the  cities  of  London  and  Wejhninjler , contains 
five  market-towns,  thirty-one  vicarages,  and  feventy- 
three  parifhes.  Although  one  of  the  leaft  counties, 
it  is  by  far  the  richeft,  and  molt  populous  ; paying 
more  taxes  to  government  than  any  ten  befide;  yet 
fends  only  eight  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the 
county,  four  for  London,  and  two  for  Wejlminjler. 

The  air  muft  be  extremely  wholefome,  fioce  not 
even  the  great  number  of  people  in  London  can  affeCt 
it  fo  much  as  to  render  it  more  fubject  to  epidemical 
difeafes  than  other  great  cities  ufually  are  ; but,  at  a 
very  fmall  diftance  from  the  fmoke  of  this  immenfe- 
ly  populous  city,  the  air  is  not  only  healthful,  but 
exceeding  pure  ; to  this  the  Toil,  which  generally 
confiftsof  gravel*  greatly  contributes. 

But  from  this  general  charaderiftic  of  foil  muft  be 
excepted,  all  the  land  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames , 
■extending  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Wejhnin- 
Jler  to  Brentford , which  has  a luxuriant  richnels. 

The  Thames,  though  running  through  various 
■counties,  feems  properly  to  belong  to  Middlefex  ; it 
being  here  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  kingdom. 


It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that 
though  it  is  the  current  opinion  that  the  Thames  had 
its  name  from  the  conjunction  of  the  Thame  and  Ifts, 
yet  it  is  always  called  Thames  before  it  comes  near  the 
Thome.  This  the  annotator  on  Camden  proves  from 
ancient  records,  and  adds,  « it  may  be  fafely  affirm- 
ed, that  it  does  not  occur  under  the  name  of  Jfis  in 
any  charter  or  authentic  hiftory;  and  that  the  name 
is  no  where  Beard  of,  except  among  fcholars  ; the 
common  people  all  along,  from  the  fpring-head  to 
Oxford,  calling  it  by  no  other  name  but  that  of  the 
Thames .” 

The  Thames , if  confidered  with  refpefl  to  its  courfe 
and  navigation,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  river  in 
the  known  world.  It  riles  from  a fmall  fpring  a lit- 
tle to  the  S.  W.  of  Cirencefler,  in  Gloucejlerfhire  ; 
and,  taking  its  courfe  eaftward,  becomes  navigable  at 
Lechlade  for  veflels  of  fifty  tons,  and  there  receives 
the  river  Colne,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
miles  from  London.  Front  Lechlade  it  continues  its 
courfe  N'.  E.  to  Oxford,  where  it  receives  the  Ckar- 
ive/l ; after  which  it  runs  S.  W.  to  Abingdon,  and 
from  thence  to  Dorchefer,  where  it  receives  the 
Thame,  and  continuing  its  courfe  S.  E.  flows  from 
the  borders  of  Berhjhire,  Buckinghamfiire , Surry, 
Middlefex,  Effex  and  Kent , and  palling  by  a number 
of  towns  and  fine  villages,  proceeds  by  Wejlminjler 
and  London,  to  Deptford , Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Gravefend,  and  fo  on  to  the  fea.  It  is  impoffible  to 
reprelent  the  beauties  with  which  the  banks  ol  this 
noble  river  ar«  embellilhed  from  Windfor  to  London  ; 
befide  numerous  villages,  they  are  adorned  with  the 
magnificent  houfes  and  fine  gardens  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  tide  flows  as  high  as  Richmond  in 
Surry,  which,  following  the  winding  courfe  of  the 
river,  is  feventv  miles  from  the  fea.  At  London  the 
depth  is  fufficient  for  the  navigation  of  large  Ihips, 
which  renders  it  the  greateft  port  for  trade  in  the 
univerfe.  The  water  is  juftly  efteemed  exceeding 
wholefome,  and  fit  for  ufe  in  very  long  voyages,  dur- 
ing which  it  will  work  itfelf  perfectly  fine.  It  like- 
wife  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  fifh. 

The  Cities  ^London  and  Westminster. 

London,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
largefi:  as  well  as  the  richelf  city  upon  earth,  is  fituat- 
ed  in  5 T 3 t'  N.  latitude  ; reckoning  from  St.  Paul’s, 
cathedral  it  is  o°  5’  37"  W.  from  Greenwich ; but, 
placing  the  firfi  meridian  at  the  ifle  of  Ferro,  its 
longitude  E.  from  thence  is  i7°4o'  13". 

London  is  fituated  in  a very  extenfivc  plain,  through 
the  middle  of  which  the  Thames  flows ; and  at  the 
diftance  of  a few  miles,  in  every  direction  except  to- 
ward the  E.  which  includes  a part  of  Effex , is  fur- 
rounded  by  hills,  which  terminate  the  view  to  great 
advantage,  forming  a vaft  natural  amphitheatre. 

This  city  was  neither  built  by  Brute,  nor  king  Lud, 
as  fome  romantic  and  fanciful  authors  pretend  ; yet  it 
probably  exifted  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
3 before 
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before  the  art  of  writing  was  brought  into  England , 
3nd  when  there  were  no  other  monuments  of  ancient 
faCts  than  what  were  found  in  the  fongs  of  the  bards, 
which  were  preferved  only  by  memory.  London , 
however,  had  no  buildings,  either  of  brick  or  ftone, 
till  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Romans  ; for  the  dwellings 
of  the  Britons  were  only  huts  formed  of  twigs  wat- 
tled together ; however,  Tacitus  obferves,  that  in 
the  year  26  it  was  very  famous  for  the  multitude  of 
its  merchants,  and  the  greatnefs  of  its  traffic:  but, 
foon  after,  Suetonius  abandoning  the  city  to  the  fury 
of  Boadicea,  it  being  too  large  to  be  defended  by  his 
little  army  of  ten  thoufand  Romans , (which  is  doubt- 
lefs  a proof  of  its  being,  even  then,  of  conliderable 
extent),  that  injured  princefs  burnt  the  city,  and  in 
the  cruelty  excited  by  revenge,  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  re- 
late the  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  this  me- 
tropolis ; it  will  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  defcribe 
its  prefent  ftate.  The  two  la-ft  great  calamities  this 
city  has  fuffered  were  the  plague  in  16 65,  which 
fwept  away  iixty-five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-fix perlons,  at  a time  when  the  buildings  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  amount  to  half  the 
number  they  do  at  prefent;  and  the  fire  in  1666, 
which  burnt  down  thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
dwelling-houfcs,  four  hundred  ftreets  and  lanes,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  eighty-fix  parifh-churches,  fix 
chapels,  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  many  other  public 
ftruclures,  and  fifty-two  of  the  companies  halls.  In 
memory  of  this  laft  deftruCtion,  a monument,  built 
by  Sir  Chrifiopher  Wren,  {hands  near  the  place  where 
the  fire  began,  which  is  a magnificent  column  two 
hundred  and  two  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  bafe  is  an 
allegorical  reprefentation,  in  baffo  relievo,  of  there- 
ftoration  of  the  city  after  this  dreadful  conflagration, 
executed  by  the  famous  ftatuary  Cibber. 

London  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames , to 
the  N.  of  that  river  ; and,  including  the  buildings 
which  generally  go  under  that  name,  extends  above 
fevcn  miles  in  length,  but  its  breadth  is  in  fome 
places  only  three,  in  others  two  miles.  A perfon  un- 
accuftomed  to  the  fight,  cannot  behold  without  fur- 
prife  the  vail  number  of  barges  and  boats,  both  of 
pleafure  and  burthen,  above  London- bridge,  continu- 
ally paffing  and  repaffing,  for  the  convenience  and 
fupply  of  this  city,  and  the  towns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  ; nor  is  it  poffible  to  obferve  without  aflo- 
nifhment  the  vail  aflemblage  of  merchant  {hips  which 
are  moored  below  that  bridge  ; thefe  convey  to  foreign 
parts  the  manufactures  of  Britain , and  bring  back  the 
produce  of  the  whole  earth. 

1 he  population  of  London  and  Wtflminjhr  has 
been  computed  at  a million,  but  Dr.  Price’s  calcula- 
tions reduced  it  to  651,000,  and  he  has  fmce  fup- 
pofed  even  thefe  to  have  exceeded  the  real  amount, 
allowing  fix  inhabitants  to  an  houfe.  Like  all  other 
European  capitals,  Naples  alone  excepted,  its  popula- 
tion is  kept  up  by  continual  recruits  from  the  country, 
i he  fame  political  writer  fuppoles  the  metropolis  to 
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contain  a ninth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England ; 
whilft  Paris,  he  fays,  does  not  contain  more  than  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  ; and  that 
it  confumes  annually  about  7,000  perlons,  who  re- 
move into  it  every  year,  but  without  increaling  its 
population. 

The  chriftenings  and  burials  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Wejlminjler , and  their  contiguous  parifhes,  at 
the  following  periods,  were 


Cliriftenings. 

Total.  Burials, 

Total. 

In  the  year  1760,  Males  7,778 ' 
Females  7,173  J 

f _ Males  o,o  r O 

[ Females  9,885  ) 

19,820 

1770,  Males  8,761 1 
Females  8,348  J 

Males  11,2107 
1 I",209  Femals.11,224  j 

• 22,434 

1780,  Males  8,581'; 

Females  8.053  j 
1789,  Males  9,341  7 
Females  8,822  j 

, . Males  10,206  J 
’ 1 > 34  penlais  10,311  5 
„ , Males  10,61 1 7 
1 ’X  ^ Fefnals.  10,138  j 

20.517 
■ 20,749 

The  increafe  of  buildings  in  Ijmdon  and  its  environs 
is  a faCt  which  ftrikes  every  one  with  aftonifliment, 
but  it  has  been  afferted  that  thefe  originate  entirely 
from  the  increafe  of  luxury,  and  prove  no  increafe 
of  people  ; yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  place  on  the 
globe  poflefles  more  attractions  than  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland, 
but  to  foreigners. 

The  vicinity  of  London,  in  every  direction,  pre- 
fents  to  the  view  numerous  nurfery  gardens,  with 
large  green-houles  and  hot-houfes,  in  which  exotics, 
roots,  and  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  great  abundance. 
Thefe  furnifh  the  houfes  fituated  in  the  clofeft  re- 
cedes of  the  city  with  agreeable  verdure  during  the 
dreary  months  of  winter,  and  have  been  found  a ve- 
ry lucrative  branch  of  cultivation  to  thofe  concerned 
In  no  part  of  the  world  are  more  laborious  trades 
and  manufactures  carried  on,  or  more  employments 
engaged  in  which  require  great  exertions  of  bodily 
ftrength  than  in  London  The  following  branches  of 
manufacture  are  carried  on  to  a conliderable  extent 
in  or  near  London. 

Foundries  for  calling  iron,  and  for  brafs 

Manufactures  of  wrought  iron 

Flatting  mills 

Oil  mills 

Corn  mills 

White  lead  mills 

Tobacco  and  fnuff  manufactures 

Sail  makers 

Shot  manufactures 

Tin  manufactures 

Letter  foundries 

Printing,  both  with  LeUer-prefs  and  from  cop- 
per-plate 
Gtafs-making 
Glafs-grinding 
Tanners 

Leal  her  -dre  fler  s and  curriers 


Cutlery, 
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Cutlery,  and  the  fineft  works  in  polilhed  fteel 

Gun-lmiths 

Sword-cutlers 

Coach-making 

"Wheel- weights 

Cabinet  work  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  higheft 
perfection 

China  manufactures 

Carpet  and  lloor-cloth  manufactures 

Paper-hanging  manufactures 

Hat  manufactures 

Callico  printers 

Silk  weavers  in  a variety  of  branches 
Manufacture  of  Genoa  velvet 
Gauze  manufactures 
H oilery 

Manufacture  of  pins 

needles 

mufical  inltruments 

Mathematical  inltruments 

Watch-making 

Jewellery 

Wrought  filver-plate,  and  filver-plating 
Renners  of  metals,  or  fmelters 
Gold-beaters 

Wedgewcod’s  vaft  variety  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental Etrurian  and  odrer  wares 
Potteries  of  various  kinds 
Dyers 

Turpentine  works 
Starch  manufuCtures 
Soap  ditto 
Candles 
Cooperages 
Sugar  bakers 

refiners 

Brewers 

Dlfrillers 

Sweets  and  vinegar  works 
Bricks  and  tiles. 

The  conftruCtion  of  mathematical  inftruments  is 
brought  to  fuch  perfection  in  London,  that  no  place 
in  Europe  can  come  in  competition  with  it  in  that  nice 
and  curious  art ; watch-making  too  is  brought  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  here  at  prefent,  which  it  never 
reached  before  the  time  of  Harrifon  and  Arnold. 
Printing  is  likewife  carried  on  to  an  aftonilhing  ex- 
tent, and  fuch  is  the  univerlal  rage  for  news-paper 
reading,  that  about  a dozen  different  papers  are  pub- 
lifhed  every  morning;  feven  or  eight  evening  papers 
appear  three  times  a week  ; and  about  half  a dozen 
weekly  papers,  exclufive  of  the  London  Gazette  pub- 
lilhed  by  authority  twice  a week.  The  whole  weekly 
confuniption  of  news-papers  printed  in  London  can- 
not be  lels  than  two  hundred  thoufand,  and  the  re- 
venue drawn  by  government,  from  Ramps  and  ad- 
vertifements,  is  not  lefs  than  2,  tool,  every  week. 

The  city  of  London  was  formerly  furrounded  with 
walls,  and  till  lately  had  feven  gates ; thefe  were 
Ludgate,  Alderfgate,  Aldgate,  Cripplegate,  New- 


gate, Moorgate,  and  Bifliopfgate ; the  three  firft  of 
which  were  taken  down  in  1760,  and  all  the  reR, 
except  Newgate,  before  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  and  that  laft  was  taken  down  in  1778.  On 
the  weR  fide  a handfeme  gate,  called  Templebar, 
Rill  remains. 

Without  the  gates,  to  the  eaftward,  is  the  Tower 
of  London , a very  ancient  Rructure,  in  which  is  the 
White  Tower,  laid  to  be  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  furrounded  by  a wall  and  deep 
ditch,  which  inclofe  feveral  Rreets,  befides  the  build- 
ing properly  called  the  Tower  : here  are  Tome  artil- 
lery, a magazine  of  fmall  arms  for  fixty  thoufand 
men,  ranged  in  the  moR  beautiful  order,  2nd  a horfe 
armoury,  in  which  are  fifteen  figures  of  kings  on 
horfeback.  Here  are  likewife  the  crown  and  other 
regalia,  the  mint  for  coining  money,  and  the  mena- 
gerie for  lions  and  other  beafis,  with  feveral  foreign 
birds.  The  circumference  of  the  whole  is  about  a 
mile.  It  contains  one  parilh-church,  and  is  under 
the  command  of  a conRable  and  lieutenant-governor, 
and  has  conftantly  one  or  more  battalions  of  one  of 
the  three  regiments  of  foot-guards  on  duty  there. 

In  Tlximei-Jlrect , near  the  Tower,  is  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  with  the  front  facing  the  river.  This  is  a large 
and  Rately  ftriuflure,  where  the  cuftoms  on  merchan- 
dize imported  and  exported  are  received. 

By  the  fourteenth  report  of  the  com- 
millioners  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  public  accounts,  it  appears  that 
the  receipts  of  the  cuRoms  at  the 
port  of  London,  in  the  year  1781, 
were,  — — — 

The  charges  attending  thecuRomsthere, 
in  falaries  and  incidents,  were  — 


The  total  receipts  in  money  and  bond, 
in  all  the  ports  of  England  and  lEcles, 
amounted  that  fame  year,  to  — 4,031,^86 

Salaries  and  incidental  charges  amount 

to  the  prodigious  fum  of  — — 1,198,044 

Nett  produce  of  the  cuftoms  through- 
out England  and  JEales  — — 2,833,942 

Of  the  out  ports  there  are 

twenty-three,  whole  re-  £. 
ceipts  amount  to  — 11,073 

Salaries  and  incidents  to  — 20,539 

Confequently  their  expences  exceed  the 

produce,  by  — — - — 9*466 

Clear  revenue  drawn  from  the  cuftoms 

in  the  year  1781  — — £.2,824,476 

This  branch  of  the  national  revenue  having  never 
been  made  public,  and  being  highly  interesting,  as  it 
gives  a comparative  view  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
by  every  port  in  England , we  lhall  lay  it  before  our 
readers  in  detail. 


£■ 

2,884,660 

865,147 


Amount 
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Amount  of  the  Cudoms  received  at  ali  the  ports  of 
England  and  Wales , in  the  year  1781. 


/ 


London 

Barndable 

Blackney 

Bofton 

Bridgwater 

Bridlington 

Bridol 

Chefter 

Colchefter 

Cowes 

Dartmouth 

De^le 

Dover 

Exeter 

Falmouth 

Faverfham 

Harwich 

Hull 

Ipfwich 

Lancader 

Leigh 

Liverpool 

Lynn 

Malden 

Minehead 

Newcadle 

Newhaven 

Padflow 

Penryn 

Penzance 

Plymouth 

Poole 

Portfmouth 

Rochefter 

St.  Ives 

Sandwich 

Scarborough  - 

Shoreham 

Southampton  - 

Southwold 

Stockton 

Sunderland 

Truroe 

Wells 

Weymouth 

Whitby 

Whitehaven  - 

Wifbich 

Woodbridge  - 

Yarmouth 

Vol.  III. 


Total 

Receipts. 


Net  produce, 
after  de- 
ducting 
falarics 
and  inci- 
dents. 


£■ 

2,884,66c 
809 
1 *8  5 8 
6,066 
2,004 

9«  3 

245,1  ic 

4.143 
8,276 
24,1 14 
7,868 
1,858 
14,05© 
17.438 
1 1,984 
3,829 
4,442 
107,980 
7^446 
25,65  1 

*,38* 

241,587 

37.*  *4 
5,982 
669 

4^,759 
3, *44 
1,01 2 

4,279 

4,422 

80,056 

5,763 

66,199 

20,721 

6,049 

3,000 

4,527 

1,866 

33, 956 
*,99* 
2,836 

5,349 
7, ©88 
2,083 

3>3°3 

4,849 

15,076 

5,973 

2,640 

26,634 


£■ 

h 019, 5 *3 
192 
1,296 
4,21 1 
i,475 
455 
186,485 

*37 

5,74i 

5*394 

4,870 

*4* 
7,769 
12,838 
8,658 
2,813 
2,026 
101,393 
6,667 
*5,936 
*»3°3 
*43, 201 
33,599 

4,619 
220 
35, 358 
994 
466 
3,019 
2,842 
66,385 
2,107 

47.230 

16.23 1 

3, *95 
500 

3,744 

18  1 

29,635 

*»572 

2,130 

4,293 

5,123 

1,274 

1,206 

4,078 

4,218 

5,43  8 
2,004 

*9,741 


The  falaries  and  incidents  of  the  following  ports,  af- 
ter the  receipts  are  applied  toward  payment,  broug’it 
a charge  upon  the  revenue  to  the  following  amount, 
in  the  vear  i~8 1 . 


Payments 

Receipts. 

exceed  re- 

ceipts  by 

£■ 

£■ 

Aberydwith 

2 I T 

*75 

Aldeburgh,  or  Alborough 

705 

224 

Arundell  - 

740 

payments 

equal. 

Beaumaris  - 

i,499 

3*7 

Berwick  - 

742 

416 

Bydeford  - 

59* 

6 1 1 

Cardifle  - 

44 

25  * 

Cardigan  - 

95 

31 1 

Carlifle 

189 

680 

Chepdow  - 

32 

142 

Chiceder  - 

i,74* 

*74 

Fowey  - 

45  2 

257 

Glouceder  - 

253 

22 

Gweech  - 

*°5 

1 80 

Ilfracombe  - 

*72 

34 

Lanelly  - 

62 

291 

Looe  - 

124 

366 

Lyme  - 

667 

246 

Milford  - 

688 

1,384 

Predon  - 

104 

455 

Rye  - 

*>°77 

2,308 

Scilly  - 

36 

25  1 

Swanzey  - 

744 

37° 

Whole  amount  of  the  falaries 

1 1,073 

9,466 

and  incidents  />.9o.r'jn. 

A little  to  the  W.  is  Lcndon-brulge,  which  was  for- 
merly remarkable  for  having  houfes  on  each  fide;  but 
they  being  found  difadvantageous,  by  blocking  up 
and  narrowing  the  paflage,  they  have  been  taken 
down  ; and  a handfonie  flone  baluftrade  is  now  fixed 
on  each  fide,  and  the  paflage  rendered  as  commodi- 
ous, and  at  the  fame  time  as  beautiful  as  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being,  without  entirely  rebuilding  the  bridge. 
This  bridge  is  946  feet  in  length.  Each  arch  is  en- 
compafled  with  a broad  darling,  above  w'hich  the 
tide  flow's  many  feet ; thefe,  by  impeding  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  tide  w'hen  at  ebb,  caufes  a larger  body  of 
water  to  be  retained  a confiderable  way  up  the  river, 
than  could  be  gained  by  any  other  expedient. 

In  the  year  1760,  the  firft  done  of  another  bridge 
acrofs  the  Thames , (due  wed  of  Londoti-bridge) 
from  Blackfriars  to  the  Surry  bank,  was  laid, 
laid,  which  was  to  be  built  according  to  a plan  deli- 
vered in  to  a committee  of  the  corporation  of  London 
by  Mr.  Mylne.  It  was  completed  in  ten  years  and 
three  quarters,  and  cod  1 5 2, <8401. ; toward  defraying 
which,  a toll  on  foot  paflengers,  as  well  as  for  horfes 
and  carriages,  was  for  feveral  years  collected,  which 
L brought 
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brought  in  a clear  receipt  of  more  than  5000I.  per 
annum,  after  all  contingent  expences  were  defrayed. 
The  bridge  is  built  of  Portland  ftone,  but  of  a very 
inferior  quality,  which  has  caufed  this  noble  ftruc- 
ture  to  be  already  much  impaired.  It  confifts  only 
of  nine  elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  central  arch  is 
one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  centre  arch,  and 
that  on  either  fide,  are  each  of  them  wider  than  the 
arch  of  the  famous  Rialto  at  Venice.  It  has  a ftone 
baluftrade  at  the  top,  and  over  every  pier  is  a recefs 
for  foot  pafiengers,  on  either  fide,  fupportecl  by  two 
Ionic  columns.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  995  feet. 
The  cities  of  Lender,  and  W ejlmitjler,  the  river  Thames , 
and  adjacent  country,  are  viewed  from  no  other  fpot 
with  fo  much  advantage  as  from  this  bridge,  which 
is  many  feet  higher  than  the  higheft  ground  in 
London. 

The  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill  is  generally  allow- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  beft  ftrudures  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  who 
was  ftyled  “ the  queen’s  merchant,”  in  1566,  and 
IC67;  queen  Elizabeth  named  it  “ the  Royal  Ex- 
change,” and,  upon  its  being  finifhed,  fhe  went  in 
perfon,  and  cauled  it  to  be  lo  proclaimed  by  the  he- 
ralds at  arms.  But  being  burnt  down  in  1666,  it 
was  rebuilt  in  a grander  ftyle,  the  principal  part  of 
Portland  lione,  and  coft  eight  thoufand  pounds.  In 
each  of  the  principal  fronts,  which  are  to  the  N.  and 
S.  is  a piazza,  and  in  the  centre  an  area  ; above,  on 
each  fide,  is  an  niche  with  the  figures  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  in  Roman  habits.  The  height  of  the  building 
is  fifty-fix  feet,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  S.  fide 
rifes  a lantern  and  turret  a hundred  and  feventy-eight 
feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a vane  in  the  form 
of  a grafshopper,  of  poliihed  brafs.  The  infide  of 
the  area,  which  is  a hundred  and  forty-four  feet  long, 
and  a hundred  and  feventeen  broad,  is  furrounded 
with  piazzas,  forming  ambulatories  for  the  merchants 
to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  weather.  Above  the 
arches  of  thefe  piazzas  is  an  entablature  extending 
round,  and  a compafs  pediment  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  four  fides.  CTnder  that  on  the  N.  are  the 
king’s  arms,  on  the  S.  thofe  of  the  city,  on  the  E. 
thole  of  Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  and  on  the  W.  thofe 
of  the  Mercers  company.  In  thefe  intercolumniati- 
ons  are  twenty-four  niches,  twenty  of  which  are  filled 
with  the  ftatues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  another  ftatue  of  Charles 
II.  in  a Roman  habit,  encompafi'ed  with  iron  rails. 
In  this  area  merchants  meet  every  day.  Thefe  mer- 
chants are  dilppled  in  feparate  dalles,  each  of  which 
has  theft  particular  ftation,  called  their  walk. 

This  pyblic-ipirited  merchant  likewife  ereded,  in 
the  ye»i  j 5 8 1 , 4 college  which  bore  his  name,  in 
which  were  apartments  for  ieven  profefibrs,  viz.  in 
divinity,  plvil  law,  afironomy,  geometry,  rhetoric, 
phytic,  ape!  jnufic,  with  a Hilary  to  each  of  hfty 
p uncls  a year,  (which  was  at  that  time  an  handfome 
appointment,  being  equal  to  250I.  at  prefer t),  for 
reading  tcurfes  of  lcdurcs,  on  their  refpedive 


fciences,  in  a lecture-room  in  the  college,  during 
term  time.  The  fite  of  this  college  being  confidered 
as  convenient  for  a new  excife-office,  in  the  year 
1768  an  aft  of  parliament  pafled  for  that  purpofe, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  allow  to  each  profefior  an  addi- 
tional fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  ever,  in  lieu  of  his 
apartments  •,  and  the  ledures  are  now  read,  (feldom 
to  more  than  one  or  two  hearers)  in  the  Grelham 
ledure-room,  over  the  Royal  Exchange.  A fpacious 
building,  forming  the  office  of  excife,  now  Hands  on 
the  extenlive  fpot  where  the  college  formerly  flood, 
which  was  a low  quadrangular  building,  the  interim- 
part  enclofing  a fpacious  court,  with  piazzas  on  the 
four  fides. 

The  Bank  of  England  began  to  be  ereded  in  1732  ; 
this  is  a very  noble  ftrudure,  to  which  very  large  and 
expenfive  additions  have  been  lately  made,  under  the 
fuperintendence  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Taylor  •,  and 
a grand  pafiage  opened  to  it  from  Cornhill. 

The  plan  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  formed  in 
the  year  1693,  by  a merchant  named  William  Pater- 
fon,  but  was  brought  to  died  by  Mr.  Michael  God- 
frey and  others,  being  incorporated  by  ad  of  parlia- 
ment that  year,  by  the  name  of  “ the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England ,”  and  its  capital 
fettled  at  a million  and  half.  The  dealings  of  the 
company  were  confined  by  the  ad  to  the  difcount  of 
bills  of  exchange,  buying  and  felling  bullion,  whether 
gold  or  filver,  and  the  fale  of  fuck  merchandize  as 
might  be  pledged,  and  remain  unredeemed  at  the 
time  agreed  upon  for  its  redemption,  or  three  months 
after.  The  company  was  refirained  from  lending  any 
money  to  government  by  way  c i loan  or  anticipation, 
or  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  unlefs  empowered 
by  parliament.  In  the  year  1708  an  ad  palled  for 
fecuring  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England , by  pro- 
hibiting any  perfons  united  in  partnerfhip,  exceeding 
the  number  of  fix  in  England  (the  bank  of  Scotland 
having  been  eftablilhed  by  law  in  the  year  169c)  to 
borrow  or  take  up  fums  of  money  on  their  bills  or 
notes,  payable  on  demand,  or  in  leis  time  than  fix 
months  ; which  reftridion  was  principally  meant  to 
afted  the  mine-adventurers  company,  who  had  el- 
tablilhed  a bank.  That  fame  year,  a general  alarm 
being  fpread  through  the  nation,  in  confequence  of 
the  meafures  taken  by  France  to  reftore  the  pretender, 
a very  fudden  and  general  demand  was  made  upon 
the  bank;  but  the  fupport  it  received  from  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin,  and  the  dukes  of  Marlborough , 
Neivcajtle,  and  SornerJ'tt , with  many  other  opulent 
perfons,  and  a call  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
prietory, enabled  the  directors  to  weather  the  ftorm. 
In  the  next  year  an  ad  of  parliament  palled  empower- 
ing the  governor  and  company  to  double  their  capital, 
which  was  farther  enlarged  by  ad  of  parliament  in 
1 7 1 c . In  the  year  1743  its  charter  was  extended 
to  the  year  1 764,  before  the  arrival  of  which  time 
it  was  renewed  for  tw  enty-one  years,  on  payment  to 
government  ct  140,000!.  and  lending  a million  for 
a twelve-month,  on  exchequer  bills,  at  3 per  cent. 

In 
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In  the  year  1782  it  was  renewed  for  twenty-one 
years,  from  the  termination  of  the  fubfifting  term, 
on  a loan  being  made  to  government  of  two  millions, 
at, three  per  cent,  per  annum  for  two  years.  Its 
capital  in  the  year  1744  was  10,700,000!.  its  prc- 
fent  capital  is  11,642,40 61.  The  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  conftant  circulation  may  be  about  fourteen 
millions ; though  the  great  number  of  country  banks, 
which  have  been  of  late  eftablifhed  in  molt  of  the 
conliderable  towns  in  England , mud  in  fome  meafure 
affect  the  paper  iffued  at  the  bank. 

The  South-fea  houfe  is  a noble  building,  with  two 
fpacious  rooms  for  tranfa<fting  the  bufinefs  of  the 
South-fea  annuities,  the  upper  room,  more  particu- 
larly, being  a lofty,  fpacious,  and  peculiarly  grand, 
although  unadorned,  piece  of  architecture,  vaftly 
furpaffing  any  piece  of  building  in  the  bank  of 
England. 

The  Eaft-India-houfe  is  an  elegant  flone  building, 
with  a great  variety  of  rooms  and  offices  fuited  for 
the  traniaCting  the  complicated  bufinefs  of  that  great 
commercial  body. 

The  Manfion-houfe  is  a ftately  ftone  ftruCture  ; 
but  too  heavy  and  too  large  for  the  ufe  for  which  it 
was  defigned.  It  ffands  on  a fpot  where  Stocks- 
market  formerly  flood  ; was  built  after  a plan  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Dance,  then  city  furveyor  ; the  firft 
ftone  was  laid  in  the  year  1739  ; the  expence  of 
building  it  was  42,638b  and  the  fum  voted  for  fur- 
nifhing  it,  in  the  year  1752,  was  4000I.  It  is  built 
of  Portland  ftone,  and  has  a portico  of  fix  lofty 
fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  the  front, 
the  fame  order  being  continued  in  pilafters,  both 
under  the  pediment  and  on  each  fide.  The  bafement 
ftory  is  very  maffy,  and  built  in  ruftic,  and  on  each 
fide  rifes  a flight  of  fteps  of  very  confiderable  height, 
leading  up  to  the  portico,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  apartments  and  offices. 
The  columns  fupport  a large  angular  pediment, 
adorned  with  a very  noble  piece  in  baffo  relievo,  re- 
prefenting  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  city  of 
London , executed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  Beneath 
this  portico  are  two  feries  of  windows,  which  extend 
along  the  whole  front ; and  above  this  is  an  Attic 
ftory,  with  fquare  windows  crowned  with  a baluftrade. 
This  building  has  an  area  in  the  middle,  and  the 
apartments  are  extremely  noble. 

Guildhall  is  the  town-hall  of  the  city,  and  is  an 
old  Gothic  ftrutture,  in  which  the  courts  of  juftice 
are  held  : the  great  hall  is  a hundred  and  fifty-three 
feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  fifty-eight  high  ; in  which 
are  placed  two  monftrous  wooden  giants,  the  pictures 
of  feveral  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England , with 
whole  lengths  of  their  prefent  majefties,  painted  by 
Ramfey,  and  of  eighteen  judges  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  determining  the  differences  between 
landlords  and  tenants  on  rebuilding  the  city  after  the 
fire.  Here  is  likewife  a fine  picture  of  lord  chief 
juftice  Pratt,  now  earl  Camden.  In  this  hall  is  a 
marble  whole-length  ftatue  of  Mr.  Beckford,  who 
was  twice  lord  mayor,  and  died  21ft  of  June,  1770, 
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in  his  fecond  mayoralty;  and  another  more  magrf- 
ficent  cenotaph,  to  the  memory  of  the  lat*e  ear!  of 
Chatham , both  executed  by  Bacon.  This  Guildhall 
is  now  new  fronted  in  the  Gothic  ftvle,  from  a plan 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dance,  fon  of  the  former 
city  furveyor. 

In  Warwick-lane  is  the  royal  college  of  phyficians. 
The  ftruifture  is  very  fine  ; but  its  fituation  is  ex- 
tremely unfavourable. 

Sion  College,  founded  in  the  year  1603,  by 
of  Thomas  White,  S.  T.  P.  and  incorporated  in 
1630,  by  letters  patent,  and  confirmed  by  Charles 
II.  in  the  year  1664,  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocele  of  I^ondon,  of  which  the 
archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  is  prefident.  It  has  a va- 
luable library,  the  accefs  to  which  is  not  difficult.  A 
building  in  Red  Crofs  Street,  was  likewife  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  for  the  ufe  of  proteftant 
diffenting  minifters,  together  with  a large  library,  and 
an  handlome  endowment. 

The  Charter-houfe,  which  was  built  in  the  year 
1349,  but  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Efq.  in  the 
year  16 1 1,  is  a fcholaftic  feminary  for  the  education 
of  forty-four  fcholars,  who  are  educated,  boarded, 
and  lodged  ; provision  is  likewife  made  for  the  fup- 
port of  twenty-nine  ftudents  at  the  univerliry  ; others 
of  the  fcholars  are  apprenticed,  for  which  a fee  of 
40I.  is  appropriated  ; befide  which,  there  are  eighty 
old  penfioners,  who  are  provided  with  apartments, 
board,  a gov/n,  and  feven  pounds  in  money  yearly. 
There  are  likewife  nine  ecclefiaftical  preferments  in 
the  gift  of  the  governors.  The  gardens  to  the  houfe 
are  fpacious.  There  are  two  other  public  fchools  in 
London , one  under  the  dire£tion  of  the  mafter, 
wardens,  and  affiftants  of  the  company  of  Merchant 
Taylors,  founded  in  1561  ; where  one  hundred  boys 
are  inftruifted  in  claflical  learning  gratis,  and  vacant 
fellowfhips  in  St.  John’s  college  Oxford  are  filled  up 
from  hence  ; the  other  called  “ St.  Paul’s  School," 
founded  by  Dean  Colet,  A.D.  1510,  for  153  fcholars. 

Chrift’s  Hofpital  was  formerly  a houfe  of  Grey- 
friars,  and  was  given  to  the  city  by  Edward  VI.  for 
the  fupport  and  education  of  the  children  of  citizens 
of  both  fexes.  The  boys  educated,  maintained,  and 
cloathed  gratis  in  this  fchool  are  fomewhat  more 
than  eight  hundred  ; the  girls,  are  about  feventy  in 
number. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  is  feated  on  the  higheft 
ground  in  the  city,  is  defervedly  efteemed  the  fecond 
in  Europe , not  for  magnitude  only,  but  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  of  the  building.  Among  the 
proteftant  cathedrals  it  is  unqueftionably  the  firft. 
Its  general  form  is  that  of  a V>ng  crofs  : the  walls  are 
wrought  in  ruftic,  and  ftrengthened  as  well  as  adorned 
by  two  rows  of  coupled  pilafters,  one  over  the  other  ; 
the  lower  Corinthian,  and  the  other  compofite  The 
fpaces  between  the  arches  of  the  windows,  and  the 
architrave  of  the  lower  order,  are  filled  with  a great 
variety  of  curious  enrichments,  as  are  thofe  above. 
The  weft  front  has  a moft  magnificent  portico,  a noble 
pediment,  in  which  is  reprefented  the  converfion  of 
L 2 St. 
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St.  Paul  in  balTo  relievo,  and  two  ftately  turrets.  At 
this  end  is  a grand  flight  of  fteps  of  black  marble, 
that  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  portico,  which 
conflft  of  twelve  lofty  Corinthian  columns  below,  and 
eight  of  the  Compofite  order  above,  fupporting  the 
above  pediment.  Thefe  are  all  coupled  and  fluted. 
1 he  magnificent  ftatne  of  St.  Paul  on  the  apex  of  the 
pediment,  with  St.  Peter  on  the  right,  and  St.  James 
on  his  left,  have  a fine  effeft.  The  four  Evangelifts, 
with  their  proper  emblems,  on  the  front  of  the  towers, 
are  alfo  well  executed.  The  other  lides  of  the  church 
are  beautifully  ornamented,  and  each  has  a different 
front.  The  dome,  which  rifes  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  appears  extremely  grand  : twenty  feet  above 
the  roof  of  the  church  is  a circular  range  of  thirty- 
two  columns  terminated  by  their  entablatures,  thefe 
fupport  a hand  Tome  ftone  gallery,  adorned  jvith  a 
baluftrade.  Above  thefe  columns  is  a range  of 
pilaffers  with  windows  between ; and  from  the  en- 
tablature of  thefe  the  diameter  increafes  confiderably. 
On  the  fummit  of  the  dome  is  an  elegant  balcony, 
and  from  its  centre  rifes  the  lantern,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns;  and  the  whole  is  terminated 
by  a ball,  from  which  rifes  a crofs,  both  elegantly  gilt. 

This  vaft  and  noble  fabric,  which  is  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  in  circumference, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  crofs,  is  furrounded  at  a proper  diftance  by  a 
dwarf  ffone  wall,  on  which  is  placed  a baluftrade  of 
caff  iron.  In  the  area  of  the  grand  weft  front  ftands 
a ftatue  of  queen  Anne,  of  white  marble.  Four 
ftatues  fitting  at  the  bafe,  reprefenting  Britannia  with 
a fpear  ; Gallia , or  France , with  a crown  in  her  lap  ; 
Hibernia , with  her  harp;  and  Arno  ica,  with  her  bow. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  the  organ  gallery  is 
fupported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  blue  and 
white  marble  ; and  the  choir  has  on  each  fide  thirty 
flails,  befide  the  biihop’s  throne  on  the  S.  fide,  and 
the  lord  mayor’s  on  the  N.  The  carving  of  this 
beautiful  range  of  flails,  as  well  as  that  of  the  organ, 
is  much  admired.  The  reader’s  defk,  which  is  at 
forne  diftance  from  the  pulpit,  is  an  inclofure  of  very 
fine  brafs  rails  gilt,  in  which  is  a gilt  brafs  pillar,  fup- 
porting an  eagle  of  brafs  gilt,  on  whofe  back  and 
expanded  wings  the  book  is  placed.  The  altar-piece 
i-s  adorned  with  four  noble  fluted  pilafters  painted, 
and  veined  with  gold,  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
their  capitals  are  double  gilt.  In  the  intercolumni- 
ations  are  twenty-one  pannels  of  figured  crimfon 
velvet,  and  above  them  fix  windows  in  two  feries. 
The  floor  of  the  choir,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
church,  is  paved  v\  ith  marble  ; but  within  the  rails  of 
the  altar  with  porphyry.  In  the  large  crofs  aile 
between  the  N.  and  S.  porticos,  and  at  a fmall  dif- 
tance from  the  choir,  rifes  the  cupola,  and  prefents  a 
view  of  the  whifpering  gallery.  At  its  centre  is 
fixed  in  the  floor  a brafs  plate,  round  which  the 
pavement  is  beautifully  variegated.  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren,  the  architect  of  this  ftupendous  fabric,  and 
who  died  in  the  year  1723,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years,  lies  buried  in  its  vault. 


The  other  churches  mod  worthy  notice  in  the  city 
are,  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  built  by  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren  ; which  is  juftly  admired  for  the  infide,  which 
is  covered  with  a fpacious  and  noble  dome,  finely 
proportioned  to  the  church,  and  divided  with  fmall 
compartments  decorated  with  great  elegance,  an<^ 
crowned  with  a lantern,  while  the  roof,  which  is  alio 
divided  into  compartments,  is  fupported  by  very 
noble  Corinthian  columns,  raifed  at  their  pedeftals. 
Bow-church,  in  Cheapfide,  St.  Dunftan’s  in  the  Eaft, 
both  built  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  that  of  St. 
Bride,  are  rendered  very  famous  by  the  extraordinary 
elegance  and  lightnefs  of  their  fteeples. 

The  Temple-church  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
Gothic  ftruclures  in  England : it  was  founded  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  whole  houfe  is  converted  into  two 
inns  of  court,  called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple, 
that  confift1  of  handfome  buildings  adorned  with 
gardens. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  is  a very  opulent  and  refpechble 
law  fociety,  on  a part  of  which  has  lately  been 
erected  a very  extenfive  and  noble  building  for  the 
fix  clerks,  and  fixty  clerks  in  chancery,  and  for  other 
law  offices.  The  other  focieties  which  form  Inns  of 
Court,  are  New  , Inn,  Lyon’s  Inn,  Clement’s,  Clif- 
ford’s, and  Serjeant’s  Inns,  Gray’s  Inn,  Staple’s  Inn, 
and  Furnival’s  Inn.  The  principal  garden  belonging 
to  the  Temple  has  been  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  an  embankment  on  the  river.  Lincoln’s 
Inn  gardens,  and  thofe  of  Gray’s  Inn,  are  likewife 
extenfive  and  pleafant. 

Among  the  numerous  hofpitals  in  this  city,  are  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  near  Smithfield,  a very  magnificent 
ftruHure,  of  Portland  ftone,  confiding  of  four  fides, 
which  form  a fpacious  fquare.  This  is  defigned  for 
the  relief  of  fick  and  lame  ; as  is  alio  the  London- 
Hofpital,  at  Mile  End.  Bedlam,  or  Bethlem-Hofpital, 
is  a magnificent  building  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
and  St.  Luke’s  Hofpital,  a very  (lately  and  capacious 
modern  ftruHure  in  Old  Street  Road,  appropriated 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  Bridewell-Hofpital,  endowed 
at  the  lame  time  with  Bethlem,  is  under  the  fame 
governors.  What  are  called  the  four  royal  hofpitals 
are  St.  Bartholomew’s,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
the  year  1539,  Chrift’s-Hofpital,  by  Edward  VI. 

1 552,  Bridewell  and  Bethlem,  by  the  lame  prince, in 
1553,  and  St.  Thomas’s  in  the  fame  year.  Some  few 
year:-  lince,  the  corporation  of  London  claimed  a right 
to  the  government  of  thefe  royal  hofpitals,  but  the 
matter  was  compromifed,  and  a feledlion  being  made 
of  forty  common-conncil- men,  ten  were  appointed 
governors  of  each  hofpital,  in  addition  to  thofe  who 
then  held  that  office.  The  Magdalen  Hofpital, 
and  the  Small-pox  Hofpital  near  Pancras , are  alfo 
noble  foundations. 

There  is  likewife  a charity  for  delivering  married 
pregnant  women  at  their  own  habitations.  Of  late 
years  a number  of  Difpenfaries,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  have  been  eftablHhed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, at  different  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  purpofe 
of  difpenfing  medicines  to  the  fick,  under  the  di- 
rection 
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reftion  of  a phyfician  chofen  for  each,  and  proper 
afliftants. 

The  borough  of  Southwark  forms  a confiderable 
part  of  the  metropolis  r it  is  feated  on  the  S.  fide  of 
the  Thames , and  confifts  of  the  parifhes  of  St.  Olave, 
St.  John,  St.  Saviour,  St.  George,  St.  Thomas, 
Chrift-Church,  and  Bermondfey.  For  its  extent, 
and  number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  to 
few  cities  in  England.  Though  in  the  county  of 
Surry  it  makes  a part  of  London , being  in  fome 
meafure  fubjeft  to  the  lord-mayor,  who  has  under 
him  a fteward  and  bailiff,  the  former  of  whom  holds 
a court  of  record  every  Monday  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Hill,  for  all  debts,  damages,  and  trefpafles  within  his 
limits.  But  though  this  is  conlidered  as  one  of  the 
city  wards,  and  an  alderman  is  appointed  for  the 
government  of  it,  yet  it  has  its  own  magiftrates,  dif- 
tinft  from  thofe  of  the  city. 

The  moll:  remarkable  ftruftures  in  Southwark  are 
the  two  noble  hofpitals  for  the  lick  and  wounded, 
called  St.  Thomas’s,  and  Guy’s:  The  former  con- 

fifts  of  three  fine  fquares  encompafled  with  buildings, 
and  adorned  with  the  ffatues  of  king  Edward  VI.  and 
Sir  Robert  Clayton.  Its  annual  dilburfements  amount 
to  eight  thouland  pounds : there  are  four  hundred 
and  feventy-four  beds,  which  are  conftantly  kept 
filled  ; and  they  have  always  a confiderable  number 
of  out-patients.  Its  revenues  are  continually  im- 
proving by  the  expiration  of  building  leafes. 

Guy’s  Hofpital  is  alfo  a noble  ftrufture,  in  one  of 
the  fquares  of  which  is  a fine  bral'en  ftatue  of  Mr. 
Guy.  This  hofpital  is  feated  near  the  former,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  beds. 

The  city  of  London  is  divided  into  twenty-fix  dif- 
trifts,  called  wards,  each  of  which  is  governed  by 
its  refpeftive  alderman,  who  is  elefted  by  the  houfe- 
keepers. 

Out  of  this  body  the  lord-mayor,  or  principal 
magiftrate  is  annually  chofen  on  Michaelmas-day, 
and  enters  upon  his  office  on  the  ninth  of  November. 
He  is  alfo  confervator  of  the  river  Thames , from  the 
bridge  at  Staines  to  the  river  Medway. 

The  next  in  power  and  dignity  are  the  twenty-fix 
aldermen,  each  of  whom  nominates  one  of  the  com- 
mon-councilmen  of  his  ward  for  his  deputy  : thefe 
commcn-councilmen,  in  number  236,  are  chofen  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  who  are  freemen  of  the 
city.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  choofe  the  recorder, 
who  is  their  fpeaker  and  counfellor  with  refpeft  to 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  city.  There  is  likewife 
a town-clerk,  and  a remembrancer. 

The  two  fheriff's  have  the  power  to  impanel  juries, 
and  in  their  courts  caufes  are  tried  on  actions  of 
debt,  trefpafs,  breach  of  covenants,  &c.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  is  intruffed  to  them.  They  are 
annually  chofen  on  Midfummer-day  by  the  liverymen. 

The  chamberlain  of  London  is  an  officer  of  great 
truft,  he  having  the  charge  of  the  city  caffi,  and  was 
ufuaily  general  receiver  of  the  land-tax  for  the  city 
of  London , and  county  of  Middlefex  ; but  of  late  the 
two  places  have  been  feparated.  He  has  alio  jurif- 
diftion  over  the  apprentices  of  the  city  ; for  in  his 
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court  he  decides  caufes  between  them  and  their 
mafters,  and  admits  them  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

The  liverymen  of  the  city  are  fuch  as  have  not 
only  taken  up  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  alfo  the 
livery  or  gown  of  their  refpeftive  companies.  Thefe 
companies  amount  to  ninety-two  in  number.  What 
are  commonly  called  the  twelve  companies  are,  the 
mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  filhmongers,  goldfmiths, 
ikinners,  merchant-taylors,  haberdafhers,  falters, 
ironmongers,  vintners,  and  cloth-workers.  Each  of 
thefe  companies  have  a barge,  as  have  likewife  the 
apothecaries  and  the  ftationers,  in  which  they  attend 
the  lord-mayor  to  Wejlminjler  hall,  when  he  is  fworn 
into  his  office  before  the  lord-chancellor.  The  two 
laft  are  confiderable  trading  companies  ; the  firft 
retailing  at  their  hall  drugs,  as  well  as  chemical  and 
galenical  preparations  ; the  chief  branch  of  trade  with 
the  ftationers  company  is  the  fale  of  almanacs  ; but 
they  have  likewife  many  editions  of  fchool  books. 
By  the  aft  of  parliament  which  fecures  to  authors 
the  exclufive  right  to  their  works,  they  are  direfted 
to  depofit  nine  copies  with  the  treafurer  of  this  com- 
pany, who  tranfmits  a copy  to  each  of  the  following 
public  libraries  ; viz.  The  Britijb  Mufeum,  Sion  Col- 
lege, the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge , Edin- 
burgh, St.  Andrew’s,  Faculty  of  advocates  of  Edinburgh , 
Aberdeen , and  Glafgow.  Moft  of  the  ninety- 
two  companies  have  halls,  feveral  of  which  are 
magnificent  ftruftures.  The  government  of  each 
company  is  lodged  in  a mafter,  wardens,  and  afliftants, 
who  are  chofen  out  of  the  fenior  liverymen.  The 
poor  freemen,  or  their  widows,  are  relieved  by  peti- 
tions, paid  quarterly  from  thefe  companies,  in  a 
greater  or  lels  amount  according  to  the  opulence 
which  the  company  pofTeffes  ; and  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  above  twenty-fix  thoufand  pounds  is  dif- 
tributed  annually  by  thefe  companies  in  charitable 
ufes  : many  of  them  have  very  noble  alms  houfes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  their  old  and 
decayed  members  are  lodged,  maintained,  and  clothed. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  a confiderable  number  of 
companies  for  infuring  lliips  at  fea,  and  houfes  from 
fire  ; thefe  latter  keep  fire  engines  and  a fet  of  men 
in  pay,  who  are  ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  af- 
fiftance  in  cafe  of  fire. 

Westminster  is  generally  included  under  the 
name  of  London , and  is  only  diftinguifhed  from  its 
being  neither  incorporated  nor  under  the  government 
of  the  fame  magiftrates.  It  received  its  name  from 
its  abbey,  or  minfter,  being  feated  to  the  weft  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  was  once  a milediftant  from  London;  but 
its  fuburbs  extending  to  that  city,  have  completely 
united  them. 

Here  are  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain , 
the  law-courts,  and  the  two  houfes  in  which  the 
parliament  aflemble ; it  therefore  abounds  with 
elegant  dwellings  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  forming 
fpacious  ftreets,  and  noble  fquares.  The  city  of 
IFeJl minfer  conliftsbutof  two  pariihes,  St.  Margaret’s, 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelift’s ; but  the  liberties  con- 
tain ten  pariihes,  namely,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields , 
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St.  James's,  St.  Anne’s,  St.  George’s  Bloomfniry,  St. 
George’s  Hanover  fquare,  St.  George’s  J^ueeu-fquare, 
St.  Paul’s  Cffvent-gardftJh  St.  Mary  le  Strand , anti  St. 
Clement  Danes  ; to  which  may.  be  afide,d  the  precinct 
of  the  Savoy.  There  are  alio;  many  chapels  of  eafe, 
and  their  number  has  greatly  incre^fed  with  the  in- 
creafe  of  buildings. 

The  abbey-church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Wifminjler,  is  a 
venerable  pile  of  building,  in  the  Gothic,  tafte,  where 
molt  of  our  monarch;*  have  been  crowned,  and  many 
of  them  are  interred,  which  led  the  alluflve  Waller 
to  remark, 

It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  allies  keep; 

There  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  there  they  deep: 

Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete, 

Thole  luns  of  empire,  where  they  rife  they  fet. 

The  prefent  fabric  was  in  part  erected  by  Henry  III. 
and  finifhed  after  his  death.  The  extent  of  the 
building  is  very  conudcrable;  for  its  length  is  three 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  within  the  walls,  at  the  nave 
it  is  feventy-two  broad,  and  at  the  crofs  a hundred 
and  ninety-five.  The  Gothic  arches  and  fide  ailes  are 
fupported  for  forty-eight  pillars  of  grey  marble,  each 
conqpofed  of  clutters  of  very  {lender  ones,  and  co- 
vered with  ornaments.  This  itrufture  is  adorned 
with  a prodigious  number  of  monuments  of  kings, 
admirals,  heroes,  fiatefmen,  generals,  poets,  and  per- 
fons  difiinguillied  by  their  learning  and  genius  ; many 
of  which  monuments  are  extremely  beautiful,  being 
adorned  with  admirable  fiatues  of  white  marble, 
baflo  relievos,  the  1110ft  beautiful  kind  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  other  rich  fpecies  of  marble,  finely 
polifiied,  and  accompanied  with  elegant  inferiptions. 
It  is  particularly  difiinguillied  by  feme  exquifite 
pieces  of  art,  produced  by  that  great  ftatuary  Rou- 
billiac. 

Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  joins  to  the  abbey, 
and  is  ftyled  by  Leland,  “ The  Wonder  of  the 
World.”  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  mold  expenfive 
remains  of  the  ancient  Englifb  tafte  and  magnificence, 
and  was  founded  by  Henry  VII.  in  1502.  The  ceil- 
ing is  wrought  with  fuch  an  aftonifiiing  variety  of 
figures,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  deferibed.  The 
flails  on  each  fide  are  of  oak,  with  Gothic  canopies 
moll  beautifully  carved,  as  are  alfo  the  feats  •,  and 
the  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  marble.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  nave  is  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Plenry  VII.  incloled  with  a fereen  of  call 
brafs,  mold  admirably  executed,  and  ornamented 
with  fiatues.  In  this  chapel  are  the  tombs  of  George 
Villers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  feveral  other  per- 
fons  of  high  rank- 

Weflminjlcr-fchool,  adjoining,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  high  reputation  ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  firld 
founded  in  the  year  1070,  but  was  rendered  a re- 
fpeftable  fcholaftic  feminary  by  queen  Elizabeth ; 
who,  in  1560,  caufed  it  to  be  called  “ Queen’s  Col- 
lege of  Wejlminjler and  amply  endowed  it,  for  the 
education  of  forty  boys,  called  “ The  Queen’s  Scho- 
lars befide  whom,  there  are  generally  above  three 


hundred  youth  who  receive  their  education  here, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  mold  refpeftable  families 
in  the  kingdom. 

WeJiininJJer-hali \ near  the  abbey,  is  one  of  the 
largeft  rooms  in  Europe , yet  its  roof  is  not  fupported 
by  any  pillars.  Here  the  courts  of  law  are  held,  and 
adjoining  to  it  are  the  Houles  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons. 

Wejhntnfer-bridge , is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  fmeld  in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  M.  La- 
belie,  a Siuifs  architect.  The  firld  ftone  was  laid  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January  1738-9,  and  the  bridge 
was  opened  om  the  17th  of  November  1750,  having 
been  eleven  years  and  nine  months  in  building  ; the 
completion  being  retarded  by  a pier  finking.  It  cold 
the  fum  of  389,500k  The  architect  afterted,  that 
the  quantity  of  ldone  materials  in  this  bridge  were 
double  the  quantity  of  thofe  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ; 
although  it  has  a very  light  and  pleating  appearance. 
It  is  adorned  and  lecured  on  each  fide  with  a lofty  and 
noble  baluldrade,  and  is  twelve  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  feet  in  length.  The  piers,  which  are  fourteen 
in  number,  form  thirteen  large  and  two  fmall  arches, 
all  femicircular.  The  centre  arch  is  feventy-fix  feet 
wide,  and  each  of  the  other  arches  decreafe  in  width 
four  feet  on  either  fide.  The  utility  of  fuch  a bridge 
mutd  have  been  unquellionable,  at  the  time  when  the 
defign  of  building  it  was  formed ; yet  fuch  was  the 
narrow  policy  which  then  actuated  the  city  of  London , 
that  a petition  was  prefented  to  parliament  from  the 
corporation  againlt  the  undertaking,  whilft  the  bill 
for  building  it  was  depending  in  the  houle  of  com- 
mons. 

The  banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  fo  called  from 
there  being  originally  in  this  place  an  edifice  in  which 
the  kings  of  England  had  public  entertainments.  This 
ftrufture  was  erefted  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  in- 
tended to  form  a part  of  a luperb  palace,  of  which 
that  great  architect  had  drawn  the  plan.  The  out- 
fide  of  this  ftrufture  has  been  always  efteemed  a moll; 
admirable  work ; and  the  ceiling  is  painted  by  Ru- 
bens. This  great  apartment  has  been  many  years 
converted  into  a chapel.  The  preachers  of  which 
(who  were  firft  appointed  in  the  year  1724)  receive 
a fmall  falary,  but  the  appointment  is  confidered  as 
highly  honourable,  and  the  fureft  road  to  church 
preferment.  Twelve  of  thefe  preachers  are  {elected 
from  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  and  the  like  number 
from  Cambridge , and  one  of  each  officiates  during  a 
month. 

The  apartments  for  the  officers  and  privates  of  the 
horfe-guards,  a troop  of  which  conftantly  do  duty 
there,  is  oppofite  the  banqueting-houfe.  Thefe  were 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1754,  in  a very  light  and  elegant 
tafie  of  architecture. 

A little  to  the  8.  of  this  building  is  the  Treafury, 
which  internally,  is  a gloomy  and  mafi’y  building,  of 
a quadrangular  form,  but  its  outward  appearance  is 
elegant.  What  is  called  “ The  Cock-pit”  makes  a part 
of  if,  and  is  now  the  common  council-chamber  for  the 
cabinet  minifters. 

The 
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The  Admiralty  is  a noble  building,  which  has  late* 
ly  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a houfe  built  for 
the  refidence  of  the  firft  lord. 

The  architecture  of  feveral  churches  of  Wejlrmn- 
Jler  and  its  liberties  have  been  greatly  admired,  par- 
ticularly that  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  and  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden.  The  latter  built  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

The  Britifi  Mufeum  was  founded  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1753,  in  confequence 
of  a purchafe  made  of  the  valuable  collection  of  cu- 
riofities  and  books  which  belonged  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
who  died  the  beginning  of  that  year,  and  directed 
by  his  will,  that  his  executors  fhould  make  an  offer 
of  his  mufeum,  for  the  fum  of  2o,oooI.  which  Was 
accepted,  and  the  noble  building  called  Montngue- 
houfe , was  purchafed  for  their  reception,  which  be- 
longed to  the  duke  of  Montague , who  dying  fudden- 
ly  in  the  year  1749,  without  male:  heirs,  the  title  be- 
came extinCt.  At  the  fame  time  were  purchafed, 
the  MeS.  collected  by  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  for  the 
fum  of  lOjOOch  Here  are  likewife  the  collections 
made  by  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  John  Cotton  ; and  large 
fums  have  ftnce  been  voted,  as  occafion  required,  to 
augment  this  noble  repofitory.  His  late  majefty  king 
George  II.  prefented  to  it  the  toyal  libraries  of  the 
kings  of  England,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  and 
his  prelent  majelty  an  interefting  collection  of  the 
traCts  which  were  publiftied  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  Antiquities  brought  from  Italy  were  purchaf- 
ed by  parliament,  for  8,410!.  in  the  year  1762  — 
This  incomparable  collection  was  at  firft  placed  un- 
der the  management  of  twenty-fix  truftees  ; but  the 
number  has  fince  been  encreafed  to  forty-twct,  among 
whom  are  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  other  great  officers  of  (late  ; feme 
of  the  defendants  of  the  Sloane,  Oxford , and  Cot- 
ton families,  to  make  the  number  twenty-feven,  and 
thefe  choofe  fifteen  other  truftees. 

Another  Mufeum,  confining  of  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, and  natural  curiofirieS  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Humeri,  who  built  a very  fpacrous  houfe 
for  their  reception,  is  now  acceffible  to  the  public, 
and  is  to  continue  lo  for  thirty  years  from  the  time 
of  his  death. 

St.  James's  ^Palace  occupies  an  extenfive  fpot  6f 
ground,  and  contains  a vafi  number  of  apartments 
for  the  officers  of  the  court  ; ?t  lias  likewife  a mag-' 
nificent  fuite  of  ftate  rooms,  but  Its  irregularity 
caufes  it  to  prelent  an  external  appeararice  not  fuffi- 
ciently  dignified.  In  very  ancient  times,  an  hofpital 
for  lepers,  called  “ St.  James’s-houfe,”  food  oh  this 
fpot,  and  the  chapel  which  belonged  to  the  hofpital 
is  the  very  fame  which  now  belongs  to  the  palace, 
and  is  a royal  peculiar,  exempt  from  all  epr •• -pal 
jfirifdiClion.  The  palace  was  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
who  likewife  laid  out  a large  piece  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing-into  a park,  formed  a canid,'  and  walks,  editing 
it,  ini  conformity  to  the  former  name  of  the  contigu- 
ous building,  St.  James’s  Park  Charles  II.  enlarged 
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and  improved  this  fpot,  adorning  it  with  plantations 
of  trees  ; the  circumference  which  it  then  had  and 
now  retains  is  near  a mile  and  half.  Contiguous  to 
this  park  is  another  of  lefs  extent,  called  ” The 
Green  Park,”  adjoining  to  which  earl  Spencer  has  a 
noble  manlion,.  built  of  ftone. 

In  the  moft  favourable  fituation  which  St.  James's 
Park  could  furnifh,  Hands  a fuperb  building  erected 
by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  and  called,  from  its  founder, 
“ Buckingham- houfe,"  until  it  was  purchafed,  in  the 
year  1761,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  it  the  royal  re- 
fidence; when  it  acquired  the  name  of  “ The  Queen’s 
Palace.”  In  the  year  1773,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Brii’din  fettled  this  houfe  upon  the  queen,  in  cafe  fire 
fhould  furvive  his  prefent  majefty,  in  lieu  of  Somer- 
fet-houfe,  which  had  formerly  been  fettled  on  queen 
Caroline,  in  cafe  of  furvivorfhip,  and  was  in  like 
manner  fettled  on  the  prefent  queen,  foon  after  her 
marriage.  From  that  time  Buckingham-houfe  has  been 
the  town  refidehce  of  their  majefties,  St.  James’s  pa- 
lace being  only  ufed  by  them  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ceiving the  nobility  and  gentry  on  public  days,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted. 

Carlfon-houfe  the  refidence  of  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales , the  gardens  extending  to  St.  James' s- 
Park,  is  a ftately  building,  on  which  vafi:  funis  have 
for  feme  years  been  expended.  The  portico  to  the 
grand  front  toward  Pall  Mall  is  truly  elegant. 

Between  the  treafury  and  the  borfe-guards,  on  the 
E.  fide  of  St.  James's-Park , is  York-houfe,  fo  named 
fince  it  became  the  property  and  refidence  of  his 
foyal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York. 

The  duke  of  Mat  tbordUgh  has  a noble  refidence  on 
the  N.  fide,  of  this  park,  between  St.  James's  Palace 
and  Carlton-houfe. 

Hyde-Park,  another  royal  demefne,  lies  to  the  N. 
W.  of  the  Green  Park.  Adjoining  to  this  park  earl 
Bathurfi  has  built  a noble  rhahfion. 

A confiderable  modern  improvement  which  the 
city  of  Weflminfer  his  received,  is  the  extenfive 
buildings  bearing  tire  general  name  of  “ The  Adel- 
phi,"  undertaken  and  completed  by  the  Meffrs. 
Adams,  and  fo  called  to  commemorate  this  band  of 
brothers.  The  houfes  here  ftand  on  immenfe  piles 
of  brick,  but  which  admit  a fpacious  arched  commu- 
nication between  the  wharfs  and  the  public  ftreets. 
To  complete  this  ftupendous  undertaking,  it  became 
neceffarv  to  make  a confiderable  embankment  on  the 
river,  for  Which  an  aril  .of  parliament  was  obtained  in 
the  year  17^1,  although  in  every  ftage  of  its  pro- 
gtefs  ic  met  with  the  moft  ftrenuous  oppofition  from 
the  city  of  London,  who  claimed  a property  in  the 
foil  and  bed  of  the  river.  The  terrace  here  com- 
mands'  a delightful  view  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the 
Sut  ry-hills.  In  a ftreet  of  the  Adelphi,  is  the  houfe 
of  the  fociety  for’ ffie  encouragement  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  the  firft  ftone  of  which 
buildings  Was  laid  by  lord  Romney,  the  prefident,  in 
the  year  1773. 
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One  of  the  mod  beautiful  remains  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  fixteenth  century  was  Ssmerfet-boufe, , 
built  by  the  lor J-proteflor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  but  this  building  has  been  demoliihed  to  make 
way  for  the  expanded  grandeur  of  Somerfet-place  ; 
which  magnificent  ftrudiure  was  begun  to  be  built, 
according  to  the  plan  and  under  the  direftion  of  Sir 
William  Chambers,  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in 
the  mod;  ruinous  of  wars  with  America,  France,  and 
Spain;  it  has  already  coil:  334,703k  and  remains  in 
an  unfinifhed  ftate ; the  eftimate  of  the  expence  of 
completing  it,  as  delivered  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, by  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  February  1790, 
was  33,500k  The  defign  in  ere&ing  this  ftupendous 
fabric  was  not  to  provide  a gorgeous  palace  for  the 
refidence  of  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain , but  to 
bring  together  the  moft  confiderable  public  offices  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  revenue  ; here  are  there- 
fore the  following  offices  : ffamp,  navy,  navy  pay, 
victualling,  fick  and  hurt,  hawkers,  hackney-coach, 
pipe,  lord  treal'urer’s,  remembrancer’s,  furveypr  of 
the  crown  lands,  tax,  apartments  for  the  fecretary  of 
the  navy,  and  furveyor  of  the  works.  The  king’s 
barges  are  to  be  laid  up  here,  and  apartments  affign- 
ed  for  the  barge-mafter.  The  treafurer,  pay-mafter, 
and  fix  commiflioaers  of  the  navy  have  each  feparate 
houfes  ; alfo  three  commiffioners  of  the  victualling-of- 
fice, the  fecretary  and  a commiffioner  of  the  damps. 
The  building  is  quadrangular, enclofing  a fpacious  area; 
on  each  fide,  to  the  E.  and  W.  a ftreet  is  to  be  form- 
ed, beyond  which  the  wings  are  to  be  carried.  The 
terrace,  at  the  river  fide,  before  the  S.  front,  is  a 
noble  elevated  walk,  only  furpafied  by  that  of  Wind- 
fir.  In  the  N.  front,  toward  the  Strand,  are  apart- 
ments for  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  focieties,  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  oppofite  to  which  are  fpaci- 
ous and  commodious  rooms,  which  extend  over  the 
gateway,  for  the  Royal  Academy,  which  fociety  was 
incorporated  in  the  year  17  65,  by  the  title  of  “The 
Society  of  Artifts  of  Great  Britain It  became  a 
royal  academy  of  arts,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
majefly,  in  the  year  1768,  the  direction  of  which 
was  given  to  forty  artifts,  nine  of  the  moft  able  aca- 
demicians to  be  elt(ftcd  annually  from  the  forty  ; alfo 
a profefl'or  of  painting,  architecture,  anatomy,  and 
perfpe<ftive,  who  are  annually  to  read  a certain  num- 
ber of  lectures  in  the  fchools.  The  principal  object 
of  this  inftitution  was  to  eftablifii  well  regulated 
fchools  of  defign,  the  admiftion  to  which  was  ren- 
dered free  to  all  ftudents.  A library  of  books  of 
architecture,  fculpture,  painting,  and  all  the  relative 
fciences  is  provided,  and  models  in  great  variety. 
The  profefiors,  academicians,  and  all  the  officers  re- 
ceive falaries  from  the  crown.  A part  of  the  plan  of 
this  inftitution  is  to  open  an  anuual  exhibition  of 
paintings,  fculptures,  and  defigns,  to  furnifh  all  ar- 
tifts of  merit  with  an  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward their  works  to  public  view. 

The  public  diverfions  in  this  metropolis  are,  an 
opera  houfe,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  drama,  mufic 
and  dances  o {Italy;  various  rooms  for  public  concerts: 


two  royal  theatres,  for  the  performance  of  comedies, 
tragedies,  farces,  and  pantomimes  : the  Haymarket 
theatre,  for  dramatic  exhibitions  in  the  fummer 
months,  when  the  two  theatres  are  fliut ; for  the 
erection  of  which  latter  theatre,  the  late  Mr.  Foote, 
of  comic  memory,  obtained  a patent,  which,  in  the 
year  1777,  he  transferred,  with  the  building  and  all 
the  property  it  contained,  to  Mr.  Colman,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a clear  annuity  of  i,6ocl.  per  ann. 
Foote  lived  only  nine  months  after  he  had  made  this 
conveyance  : the  Pantheon,  a fpacious  building,  open- 
ed in  the  year  1772,  confifting  of  a fuite  of  fourteen 
rooms,  and  calculated  for  aflemblies,  concerts,  and 
balls  ; here,  in  the  winter  feafon,  that  exotic  enter- 
tainment in  this  country,  a mafquerade,  is  occafionally 
held.  Sadler’s  Well j exhibits  a motley  fpecies  of  en- 
tertainment, more  attradlive  to  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  than  to  polifhed  life  : here  are  likewife,  two 
places  of  public  refort,  where  the  principal  entertain- 
ment confifts  in  equeftrian  feats  of  lkill  and  agility  : in 
the  fummer,  Vauxhall  Gardens  and  Ranelagh  are 
much  reforted  to,  and,  as  places  of  public  amufe- 
ment,  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe. 

The  public  markets  of  London  and  Wejhninjler  are 
very  extentive. 

The  abundant  fupply  of  water  contributes  eftenti- 
ally  to  the  cleanlinefs,  healthinefs,  and  fecurity  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  obtained  from  the  river  Thames,  by 
means  of  water-works  at  London  bridge,  Shadwell, 
York  buildings,  and  Chelfea  : water  is  likewife  con- 
veyed from  Hampjlead  to  fome  parts  ; but  the  moft 
noble  undertaking  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the 
metropolis  with  that  neceffary  of  life  is  by  means  of 
the  New  River,  which  is  conducted  in  an  artificial 
canal  extending  through  a winding  courfe  of  thirty- 
eight  miles  three  quarters  and  fixteen  poles,  from 
the  fprings  of  Chadwell,  and  Amwell , near  W are , in 
Hertfordjhire.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1606, 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  citizen  and  goldfmith  of 
London,  who  was  afterward  knighted,  and  at  length 
created  a baronet ; but  the  title  is  now  extinfk  In 
about  five  years  he  had  brought  the  water  as  far  as 
Enfield , but  having  met  with  great  difficulties  and 
ftrong  oppofition,  he  found  himfelf  extremely  impo- 
verifhed  by  the  undertaking,  and  applied  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London  for  afiiftance,  but 
they  refilling  to  be  concerned,  he  made  a more  fuc- 
cefsful  application  to  James  I.  who,  in  the  year  1612, 
engaged  to  bear  half  the  expence  of  the  concern  on 
becoming  a half  partner  in  it ; but  the  king  was  ex- 
cluded from  interfering  at  all  in  its  management. — 
The  fums  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  at  various 
times,  from  Eafier  1612,  to  September  1614,  in  confe- 
quenceof  this  covenant  were  6,347k  In  the  follow- 
ing year  water  was  brought  into  the  bafon  called 
“ The  New  River  Head,”  at  IJlington;  It  was  then 
thought  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  attention,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton  dividing  his  moiety  into  thirty-fix 
{hares,  fold  twenty-nine  of  them.  It  was  not  how- 
ever until  the  year  1633  that  any  dividend  of  profit 
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was  made,  and  Sir  Hugh  died  In  t lie  year  1631  ; the 
proportion  to  each  twenty-ninth  ihare  tlun  was 
nl.  19s.  id.  the  fecond  dividend  was  only  3!.  4s.  2d. 
and  inftead  of  a third,  a call  upon  the  partners  was 
expelled  to  be  made. — Charles  I.  fuppofing  little  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  from  the  undertaking,  re-con- 
veyed to  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  in  his  life-time,  the 
royal  moiety,  on  condition  of  having  fecured  to  him 
and  his  fucceffors  a free-farm  rent  of  5C0I.  per  annum. 
This  moiety  was  likevvife  divided  into  thirty-fix 
fhares,  which  were  called  “ The  King’s  Shares,”  the 
other  twenty-nine  “ The  adventurers  which  latter 
had  been  incorporated  by  letters  patent,  in  the  year 
1619,  by  the  name  of  “ The  New  River  Company 
and  the  government  of  the  company’s  affairs  was 
lodged  in  thefe  twenty-nine  proprietors.  In  the  year 
1766,  one  of  the  King’s  (hares  was  fold  bv  public  auc- 
tion for  4,400!.  and  in  1770,  another  King’s  (hare, 
or  one  feventy-fecond  part  of  the  whole,  was  pur- 
chafed  at  a public  auction  for  6,700!  This  corpo- 
ration confifts  of  a governor,  deputy-governor,  trea- 
furer,  and  twenty-fix  directors,  a colle&or  and  his 
affiftant,  a furveyor  and  his  deputy,  collectors,  and 
workmen.  The  canal  called  “ The  New  River,”  is 
carried  over  two  vales,  in  wooden  frames  or  troughs 
lined  with  lead  ; in  its  courfe  are  forty-three  fluices  ; 
and  over  it  are  two  hundred  and  fifteen  bridges.  In 
fome  parts  it  is  conveyed  through  fubterranean  paf- 
fages.  In  the  year  1770,  the  firft  (tone  of  a new  of- 
fice for  this  company  was  laid,-  on  the  banks  of  the 
i Thames , the  lite  of  which  building  is  that  of  theplay- 
lioufe  where  Shakefpeare  atfted.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton 
left,  by  his  will,  fome  of  his  fhares  to  the  Gold- 
fmith’s  company,  to  be  divided  among  its  poor  mem- 
bers. 

There  are  in  TVeJIminJler,  as  well  as  in  the  city  of 
London,  a great  number  of  charitable  foundations, 
among  which  we  may  reckon  the  noble  infirmaries  at 
Hyde-park  Corner,  the  M iddiefex  hofpital,  and  that 
called  Wejhninjler  infirmary.  Emanuel  hofpital  for  the 
blind,  the  Foundling  hofpital  for  expofed  and  deferted 
young  children,  the  Afylum,  feveral  hofpitals  for 
lying-in-women,  and  many  others,  befide  difpenfa- 
ries. 

The  civil  and  ecckfiaftical  government  of  this  city 
were  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  hVeJlminJler  ; 
but  fince  the  Reformation  the  civil  part  has  been  com- 
mitted to  laymen.  The  .high  fteward,  who  is  ufually 
a nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  is  chofen  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  has  an  under  fteward  who  officiates 
for  him,  and  muft  therefore  be  verfed  in  the  law  ; 
but  his  choice  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  The  under-fteward,  with  other  magiftrates, 
keeps  the  court-leef;- which  tries  all  petty  offences, 
and  is  commonly  a chairman  of  the  quarrer-feftion. 

Next  to  the  under-fteward  is  the  high-b  .iliff,  who 
is  alfo  chofen  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  His  power 
refembles  that  of  a fheriff,  for  by  him  juries  are  funv- 
moned  ; all  the  bailiffs  of  Wijtmvjl  er  are  fubordi- 
nate  to  him,  and  he  makes  the  return  at  the  election 
Vol.  III. 
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of  members  of  parliament.  As  all  fines  and  forfei- 
tures are  his,  his  place  is  very  profitable. 

There  is  alfo  a high  conftable  chofen  by  the  court  - 
leet,  to  whom  ill  the  other  conftables  are  fuhjedt. — 
Here  are  likewife  fourteen  burgeftes,  or  magiftrates, 
feven  for  the  city  and  feven  for  the  liberties,  each 
having  an  afllftant.  Their  office  is  much  like  that 
of  an  alderman  of  London,  each  having  a proper 
ward  : out  of  thefe  are  elected  two  head  burgeftes, 
one  for  the  city,  and  one  for  the  liberties. 


Ranelagh  gardens  are  fo  called  from  having  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  earl  of  Ranelagh.  Though 
the  gardens  are  beautiful,  being  fituated  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  this  place  is  moll  admired  for 
its  amphitheatre,  which  ftands  in  the  miJft  of  it. — . 
This  is  a circular  building,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  in  its  external  diameter.  Round  the  whole 
is  an  arcade,  and  over  that  a gallery  with  a baluftrade, 
to  admit  the  company  into  the  upper  boxes,  except 
where  the  entrances  break  the  continuity  ; over  this 
are  the  windows,  and  it  is  terminated  by  the  roof, 
which  is  nearly  flat,  but  fomewhat  raifed  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  internal  diameter  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  In  the  middle  of  the  area,  where  the  orcheftra 
was  at  firft  defigned,  is  a chimney  that  has  four  faces  ; 
this  renders  it  warm  and  comfortable  in  cold  wealher. 
The  orcheftra  fills  up  one  of  the  entrances.  The 
entertainment  confifts  of  a fine  band  of  mufic,  with 
an  organ,  accompanied  by  the  beft  voices. 

Chelsea,  in  which  are  the  above  gardens,  is  a 
large  and  populous  village,  two  miles  from  London, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames , over 
which  a wooden  bridge  is  ere<fted.  Here  is  a phyfic- 
garden  belonging  to  the  company  of  apothecaries  of 
London,  given  to  them  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ; feveral 
private  buildings  worthy  of  the  curiofitv  of  the  pub- 
lic ; Sal  ero’s  coffee-houfe,  well  known  for  the  great 
number  of  curiofities  to  be  feen  there;  and  a noble 
edifice  erected  for  the  reception  and  fupport  of 
wounded  and  difabled  foldiers,  called  Chelfea  hofpi- 
tal, which  Charles  II.  began  to  ereft,  was  carried  on 
by  James  II.  and  completed  by  William  III.  It  was 
entirely  built  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Chriftopher 

Wren,  and  confifts  of  a vaft  range  of  buildings. 

The  front  toward  the  N.  opens  into  a piece  of  ground 
laid  out  in  walks  for  the  penfioners  ; and  that  facing 
the  S.  into  a garden  which  extends  to  the  Thames, 
and  is  kept  in  good  order.  This  fide  not  only  affords 
a view  of  that  fine  river,  but  of  the  county  of  Sure) 
beyond  it.  In  the  centre  of  this  edifice  is  a pediment 
fupported  by  (our  columns,  over  which  is  a handfome 
turret,  and  in  this  part  :s  an  opening  which  leads 
through  the  building.  On  one  fide  of  this  entrance 
is  the  chapel,  the  altar-piece  of  which  is  adorned  with 
the  refurredVion,  painted  by  Ricci  ; and  on  the  other 
she  hall,  where  is  thes-piTure  of  Charles  11.  on  horfe- 
back,  and  feveral  other  pieces  as  large  as  life,  and  in 
M thir. 
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this  room  all  the  penfioners  dine.  The  wings  join 
the  chapel  and  hall  to  the  N.  and  are  open  toward 
the  Thames  on  the  S. : thefe  are  three  hundred  and 
fixty  feet  in  length,  and  about  eighty  in  .breadth  ; 
they  are  three  llories  high.  On  the  front  of  this 
fquare  is  a colonade,  extending  along  the  fide  of  the 
hall  and  chapel ; and  in  the  midft  ol  the  quadrangle 
is  the  llatue  of  king  Charles  II.  in  a Roman  drefs, 
Handing  on  a marble  pedeftal.  There  are  feveral 
other  buildings  adjoining,  that  form  two  other  large 
fquares,  and  confift  of  apartments  for  the  officers  and 
fervants  of  the  houfe;  for  old  maimed  officers  of 
horl'e  and  foot,  and  the  infirmary  for  the  lick.  The 
expence  of  erecting  them  amounted  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  extent  of 
the  ground  is  above  forty  acres. 

In  the  wings  are  fixteen  wards,  in  which  are  ac- 
commodations for  above  four  hundred  men  ; and  in 
the  other  buildings  are  a confiderable  number  of 
apartments  for  officers  and  fervants.  Thefe  penfi- 
oners conllft  of  fuperannuated  foldiers  who  have  been 
at  leaft  twenty  years  in  the  army,  or  thofe  foldiers 
who  are  difabled  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown.  They 
wear  red  coats  lined  with  blue,  and  are  provided 
with  all  other  clothes,  diet,  waftfimg,  and  lodging. — 
As  the  houfe  is  called  agarrifon,  all  the  members  are 
obliged  to  do  duty  in  turn  ; and  they  have  prayers 
twice  a day  in  the  chapel,  performed  by  two  chap- 
lains. There  are  likewife  a confiderable  number  of 
out-penfioners,  each  of  whom  has  81.  12s.  6d.  a year. 

Thefe  great  expences  are  fupported  by  a poundage 
deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  army,  with  one  day’s 
pay  once  a year  from  each  officer  and  common  fol- 
dier  ;.  and  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  a fum  annually 
voted  by  parliament.  In  the  year  1761,  the  fum 
voted  was,  18,360!.  But  from  the  year  1 764,  when 
it  was  1 03,794).  it  gradually  advanced  to  122,982!. 
which  it  u as  i 11  1744  ; in  1788  it  was  173,833k 

Kensington  is  a large  and  populous  village,  about 
two  miles  from  Hyde- Park  Corner.  The  Palace, 
which  was  the  feat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Finch , 
afterward  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  purchafed  by  Wil- 
liam III  who  greatly  enlarged  it  ; as  queen  Mary  did 
the  gardens;  which  were  farther  improved  by  queen 
Anne,  and  queen  Caroline  completed  the  defign  by 
* extending  them  much  farther,  and  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  three  miles  and  a half  in  compafs.  They  were 
laid  out  partly  by  Wife  and  partly  by  Kent,  but  have 
been  much  improved  fince  the  time  of  the  latter.  In 
the  noble  greenhcufe  queen  Anne,  and  her  confort 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  frequently  flipped  in  the 
fumnier  fealon.  As  none  of  the  royal  family  refide 
in  this  palace,  free  admiffion  is  given  into  the  gardens, 
which  are  much  reforted  to  by  company.  The  par- 
lace  is  an  irregular  building,  but  contains  many  grand 
apartments,  which  are  adorned  with  a grejt  variety 
of  valuable  paintings.  There  are  likewife  feme  bulls 
by  Ryfbrtvik,.  and  fine  tapefiry  by  Vanderbank.  In 
the  ftate drafting- room,  are  hangings  of  needle-work, 
a pre/erp  from  the  queen  of  E ruff  a. ; here  is.  alfo  an 
amber  cabinet,  and  a beautiful  orrery. 


Hampton-Court  is  delightfully  feated  near  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  twelve  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
London,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  village  of  Hamp- 
ton. This  palace  was  originally  built  by  cardinal 
Wolfey,  and  furnifhed  in  a ftyle  of  great  magnifi- 
cence ; but  the  building,  with  its  coftly  furniture, 
was  prefented  by  him  as  a peace-offering  to  Henry 
VIII.  The  park  and  gardens,  with  the  ground  ou 
which  the  palace  now  ftands,  are  about  three  miles  in 
circumference. 

The  whole  palace  confifts  of  three  quadrangles  ; 
the  firft  and  lecond  are  Gothic;  but  in  the  latter  is 
a molt  beautiful  colonade  of  Ionic  order,  the  columns 
in  couplets,  ere£led  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and 
over  the  portal  is  a beautiful  aitronomical  dock,  made 
by  Tompion.  Through  this  is  the  pafiage  into  t lie 
third  court  or  quadrangle,  in  which  are  the  roval 
apartments,  which  were  magnificently  built  of  brick 
and  ftone  by  William  III.  and  on  the  farther  fide  of 
them  are  the  gardens,  with  the  fuperb  front  of  ftone 
facing  them.  Both  the  ceiling  and  fides  of  the  great 
ftair-cafe  are  painted  by  Verrio.  This  leads  to  the 
guard  chamber,  which  is  upward  of  ftxty  feet  long, 
and  forty  wide.  This  room  contains  arms  for  a thou- 
fand  men,  placed  in  various  forms.  In  this  chamber 
are  the  portraits  of  eighteen  Britijh  admirals,  painted 
by  Boekman,  Dahl,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

X‘he  rooms  through  which  company  is  conducted 
in  this  palace,  are,  the  guard  room,  the  king’s  firft 
and  fecund  prefence  chambers,  his  audience  chamber, 
drawing  room,  ftate  bed  chamber,  dreiinig  room, 
writing  clofet,  queen  Mary’s  clofet,  the  Queen’s  gal- 
lery, her  ftate  bed  chamber,  drawing  room,  ftate  au- 
dience room,  prince  of  Wales' s prefence  chamber,  his 
drawing  room  and  bed  chamber,  the  private  dining 
room,  chapel,  the  king’s  private  drtffing  room,  his 
private  bed  chamber,  council  chamber,  formerly  the 
cartoon  gallery,  and  the  public  dining-room.  The 
painters  who  have  contributed  to  adorn  this  paragon 
of  palaces  are  chiefly  of  the  Flennff  fchool. 

Bijhy-Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton-con  t,  be- 
longs to  the  crown,  is  well  flocked  with  deer,  and 
has  a commodious  lodge. 

Enfield- chafe , in  this  county,  was  difehafed  in  the 
year  1779.  By  a furvey  made,  it  appeared,  that  the 
chafe  contained  8349  acres  ; of  which  1732  acres, 
from  the  N.  part,  were  allotted  to  the  parilh  of  En- 
field;. by  aft  of  parliament  200  acres  were  veiled  in 
the  church  wardens  of  Enfield,  for  the  right  of  com- 
mon ; other  parts  to  the  parifhes  of  South  Finns, 
Hadley , and  Old  Ford,-  and  for  the  remainder  the 
crown  was  empowered  to  grant  leafes,  or  to  alienate 
250  acres. 

Mi.dd/tjex  is  adorned  with  many  feats  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry. 

Chiswick  is  feated  on  the  Thames,  in  the  S.  W. 
fide  of  Hammerfmith - This  village  is  adorned  with 
feveral: elegant  feats,  but  the  moll  remarkable  is  that 
built  by  the  late  earl  of  Burlington , and  now  belong- 
ing to  the  duke  of  Devonjbire. 


Sion 
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Sion  House,  a feat  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  oppofite  to  Rich- 
mond gardens,  was  formerly  a very  rich  monaftery, 
and  on  that  account  was  one  of  the  firft  which  felt 
the  rapacious  grafp  of  Henry  VIII.  Its  delightful 
lituation  caufed  it  to  be  retained  by  the  king  ; whole 
fon,  Edward  VI.  gave  it  to  his  uncle  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  who  in  part  built  the  prclent  houfe,  on  the 
ipot  where  the  monaftery  flood.  It  forms  a very 
large  and  magnificent  quadrangle,  is  built  of  white 
ftone,  and  enclofes  a fpacious  area. 

Strawberry  Hill,  the  feat  of  the  honourable 
Horace  Walpole,  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames , near  Twickenham.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
fty.le,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  abbey,  to  which  the 
apartments  correl'pond,  and  preferve  the  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  thofe  ages. 

Runny  Mead,  a meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  near  Staines , is  renowned  for  being  the  fpot 
where  king  John  figned  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
Charta  de  Forefta,  in  the  year  1215. 

SECT.  XXIII. 

Essex, 

ESSEX  which  took  its  name  from  its 
being  the  country  of  the  Eajl- Saxons,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  river  Stour , which  feparates  it  from 
Suffolk,  and  by  a part  of  Cambridgefhire  ; on  the  E. 
by  the  German  fea  -,  on  the  W.  by  Hertfordfhire  and 
JVLiddlefex  ; and  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Thames.  It 
extends  fifty-four  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and 
about  forty-eight  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  This 
county,  which  is  in  the  diocefe  of  London,  is  divided 
into  18  hundreds,  and  contains  twenty-four  mar- 
ket-towns, four  hundred  and  fifteen  parifhesj  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  vicarages,  and  eleven  hun- 
dred villages,  with  about  thirty-four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  houfes,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  fends  eight  mem* 
bers  to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and 
two  for  Colchejler,  Harwich,  and  Malden. 

The  royal  foreft  of  Epping  or  Waltham  extends 
along  the  weftern  fide  of  this  county,  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  N.  to  S. 

The  air  in  the  inland  parts  is  healthy,  but  in 
the  marlhes  near  the  fea  it  produces  agues,  particu- 
larly in  the  part  called  the  Hundreds,  which  is  how- 
ever  now  rendered  much  more  healthful  by  clear- 
ing the  woods,  and  draining  the  ftagnant  waters, 
and  there  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  very  great ; the 
higher  grounds  of  this  county  are  alfo  very  fruitful. 
At  Saffron  IE alden , and  the  adjacent  country,  -vaft 
quantities  of  faffron  are  cultivated,  that  plant  now  be- 
ing caufed  to  grow  in  fcarce  any- other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ; here  it  is  faid  the  ear;th,  after  bearing  faf- 
fron three  years,  will  produce  good  barley  for  eigh- 
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teen  years  fucceffiv-ely,  without  any  manure.  The 
produce  of  the  ground,  befidc  iaftron,  confifts  o!  corn, 
and  paftures  for  cattle  ; a great  deal  of  poultry  are 
bred  here,  aiid  abundance  of  calves  from  the  London 
market.  Eilh  are  procured  from  the  rivers  ; on  the 
banks  of  the  lea  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coin, 
and  in  other  .parts  of  the  coaft,  thofe  kinds  of 
oyfters  are  bred  which  are  called,  “ the  Colchejler  and 
W a feel,”  and  are  highly  efteemed  all  over  the  king- 
dom. The  chief  manufactures  of  this  county  are 
Huffs,  and  iaize ; the  manufacture  of  the  latter  was 
formerly  very  flourifhing,  particularly  at  Colchffer , 
Coglhdll,  or  Cogglejhall , Braintree,  and  Locking,  but  of 
late  has  much  declined. 

The  principal  rivers,  befide  the  Thames,  are  the 
Stour , which  falls  into  the  German  ocean  at  Harwich; 
the  Lea , its  weftern  boundary,  falls  into  the  Thames 
at  Bow  ; the  Blackwater  riles  at  Backing,  and  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  county  ; it  joins  the  Chal- 
mer  below  Malden,  ami  foon  after  forms  the  bar  of 
Blackwater.  The  Coin  runs  by  Haljbed  to  Colchejler, 
and  lb  into  the  fea.  All  thefe  rivers  abound  in  vari- 
ous forts  of  fifh. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Chelmsford,  on  the  road  to  Harwich,  thus  called 
from  the  ford  over  the  river  Chelmer,  is  leated 
between  that  river  and  the  Blackwater,  over  which 
there  are  bridges,  twenty- nine  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  a handfome  town,  governed  by  a chief 
conftable,  has  one  church,  and  three  meeting-houfes. 
In  this  town  is  an  excellent  conduit,  which  has  fuch 
a fupply  of  water,  that  it  is  faid  to  run  above  a hog- 
fhead  and  an  half  in  a minute.  Here  the  members 
for  the  county  are  chofen,  and  the  afiizes  held,  as 
well  as  the  four  quarterly  feffions.  As  it  is  feated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  it  is  much  fre- 
quented bv  travellers,  and  is  the  refort  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry. 

Colchester  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  twenty- 
two  miles  tp  the  E.  N.  E of  Chelmsford,  and  fifty-one 
from  London.  It  is  pleafantly  and  commodioufly 
feated  on  theS.  of  the  river  Coin,  which  runs  through 
the  town,  andinclofes  it  on  theN.  anTE.  over  which 
are  three  bridges.  At  a part  called  “ the  Hythe,’  i6 
a long  quay.  A few  years  fince,  an  a<ft  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  making  the  river  Coin  navigable 
thus -far,  which  has  been  accomplifhed,  and  fhips  of 
burden-  now  come  up  here,  to  the  great  lofs  of  IVi,- 
vcnhoe,  a final  1 town  three  miles  lower,  which  ufed 
to  be  the,  retort  of  Shipping. 

In  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it 
fuftained  a fevere  fiege,  which  was  turned  into  a 
blockade,  in  which  the.garrifon  and  inhabitants  fu{- 
fered  the  utmoft  extremity  of  hunger,  and  were  at 
laft  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  when  their 
two  principal  officers,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lifle,  were  fhot  under  the  caftle-wall,  to  the 
M 2 indelible 
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mdel.ule  (ii (grace  of  Fairfax,  the  general  of  the  par-  SEC  T.  XXIV. 

l ament’s  forces.  It  was  furrounded  with  a wall, 

which  had  fix  gates  and  three  pofltrns,  befide  nine  Suffolk. 

watch-towers;  but  thefe  are  in  a great  meafure  de- 

molilhed.  It  has  fixteen  parifh-churches  ; but  now  SUFFOLK,  was  thus  called  by  the  Saxons, 

en’y  twelve  are  uied,  which  are  not  very  large,  and  to  denote  the  fouthern  people,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
roof!  of  them  were  damaged  in  Cromwell’s  time. — of  Norfolk , or  Northfolk  ; and  is  bounded  on  the 
There  arealfo  5 meeting-houfes.  The  town  confifls  of  N.  by  the  rivers  JVaveney,  and  the  Leffer  Oufe,  which 
about  three  thoufand  dwelling-houfes,  moft  of  them  part  it  from  Norfolk  ; on  the  E.  by  the  German 
ancient  buildings  ; but  there  are  among  them  many  ocean  ; on  the  S.  by  the  river  Stour,  which  divides  it 
good  houfes.  In  the  year  1763,  the  charter  of  this  from  Effex,  1 aft  deferibed  , and  on  the  W.  by  Cam- 


town,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  many  years, 
was  reflored  to  it,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgeiles.  The  town  is  famous  for 
ovfters  and  eringo-root.  Toward  the  E.  are  the 
ruins  of  a very  ancient  callle,  with  a fence  round  it, 
about  two  miies  in  circumference.  Colchejler  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  St.  Helena,  mother 
of  Conftantine  the  great. 

Harwich,  a fea-port  town,  feventy-two  miles  to 
the  E.  N.  E.  of  London,  is  furrounded  on  three  parts 
by  the  fea  and  the  river  Stour.  The  harbour  is 
one  of  the  fined  in  England , for  in  it  four  hundred 
fhips  may  ride  in  fafety  ; and  oppofite  to  the  town  is 
Languard-fcrt,  which  has  a good  battery  of  cannon. 

Here  the  packet-boats  are  fiationed  that  pafs  to 
and  from  Holland  j and  here  all'o  is  a good  dock- 
yard, in  which  many  fhips  of  war  are  built.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a re- 
corder, and  24  capital  burgelTes  ; but  it  has  only  a 
chapel  of  eafe,  and  feveral  meeting-houfes,  the  mo- 
ther church  being  at  Dover  court,  two  miles  diftant, 
a market  is  kept  on  Tuefdays  and  Fridays. 

Tilbury-Fort,  oppofite  Gravefend,  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Thames.  Here  is  a mineral 
fpring,  the  water  of  which  is  put  into  bottles,  and 
drank  medicinally. 

Dunwow,  a market-town,  forty-two  miles  from 
London,  in  which  the  manufaflure  of  baize  ufed  to 
flourifh,  is  particularly  remarkable  lince  Henry  Ill’s 
time  for  the  cuflom  of  giving  a flitch  of  bacon  to 
any  married  couple  who  will  fwear,  kneeling  on  two 
peaked  ftones  in  the  church-yard,  that  for  a year  and 
a day  after  their  marriage,  they  never  repented  of 
their  choice,  nor  quarrelled  in  all  that  time;' and 
this  appears  upon  record  to  have  been  feveral  times 
aflually  claimed  and  delivered. 

Malden,  or  Miiton,  a flourifhing  town,  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  London,  carries  on  a conliderable 
malting-trade,  and  has  fome  flopping ; its  cuftom- 
houfe  receipts,  in  the  year  1781,  were  5,982!.  In 
this  county  are  likewile-the  towns  of  Brentwood , and 
Romford  ; the  latter  of  which  has  a great  weekly 
market  on  Wednefdays  for  corn,  cattle,  and  poultry. 


bridgejhire.  It  extends  about  58  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
and  twenty  eight  from  N.  to  8.  and  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  hundreds,  in  which  are  twenty-eight 
market-towns,  ninety-five  vicarages,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-three  parifhes,  thirty-four  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  houfes,  and  two  hundred  and  fix 
thoufand  inhabitants.  It  fends  fixteen  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and 
two  burgelTes  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs  : — 
Ipfwich,  Dunwich , Orford,  A/dborough,  Sudbw  y,  Eye, 
and  St.  Edmonfbury,  It  li.es  in  the  diocefe  of  Nor- 
wich. 

This  county  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts, 
namely,  the  Franchife  or  Liberty  of  St.  Edmund, 
which  contains  the  W.  part  of  the  county  ; and  the 
Geldable,  which  is  the  eaftern  : each  of  thefe  fur- 
nifhes  a diftimSt  grand  jury  at  the  aflizes. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  JVaveney , the  Deben, 
the  Orwell,  by  fome  called  the  Gipping,  and  the  Stour. 
The  Waveney  riles  in  the  northern  edge  cf  the  coun- 
ty, and  running  to  the  N.  E.  after  it  has  palled  Bec- 
cles,  forms  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  to  the 
E.  almoft  to  Leofojf,  where  it  flops  ihort,  without 
reaching  the  fea  ; the  other  makes  an  angle  to  the 
N.  and  falls  into  the  Tare,  a little  above  Yarmouth. 
The  Deben  rifes  a little  to  the  W.  of  Debenham,  and 
running  eaflward  to  Wickham,  winds  round  that 
town,  and  runs  S.  S.  E.  to  the  German  ocean.  The 
Orwell  rifes  near  JKulpit,  and  runs  eaflward  to  the 
fame  fea.  The  Stour  riles  in  the  edge  of  Cambridge - 
fjire,  and  running  moftly  ealllvard,  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean  with  the  Oiwell  at  Harwich , 

•The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Ipswich,  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  coun- 
ty town  is  fieated  on  the  river  Orwell,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Coichefer,  and  iixty-nine 
to  the  N.  E.  of  London.  It  was  once  furrounded  with 
a wall,  the  traces  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feeh.  The 
town  forms  a half  moon  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  fhips  of  500  tons 
may,  upon  a lpring-tide,  come  up  near  the  town,  yet 
the  river  is  fcarce  navigable  above  the  town  even  for 
the  fmallell  boats  ; nor  does  the  tide,  which  forne- 
times  rifes  thirteen  or  fourteen  feer,  and  gives  there 
24  feet  water,  flow  much  farther  up  the  river. 

W oodbriDGE,  feven  miles  to  the  E.  of  Ipfwich,  is 
a finall  fea  port.  The  chief  employments  here  are 

making 
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making  fait,  and  Darning  foftil  fea-fhel!s  into  lime. — 
Orford , Aldborough,  Southwold , and  Leojloff,  are  incon- 
siderable fea-ports,  chiefly  concerned  in  the  coafting- 
trade.  The  latter  ftands  on  a cliff  ciofe  to  the  Tea,  at 
the  mofteafterly  point  of  land  in  Great  Britain  : the 
town  chiefly  fubfifts  by  fifhing.  So/ebay , off  S outhwold, 
is  famous  for  a fea-fight,  on  the  28th  of  May , 1672, 
between  the  Englifh,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  Dutch , by  De  Ruyter,  in  which  the 
earl  of  Sandauich  bravely  loft  his  life.  The  action, 
though  not  decilive,  was  the  moft  obftinate  and 
bloody  of  any  one  which  had  been  fought  in  thofe 
fierce  wars. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  or  Sr.  Edmundsbury,  fo 
called  from  Edmund,  king  of  the  Eajl  Angles,  who 
was  murdered  in  870,  and  buried  here,  is  delight- 
fully fituated  upon  an  eminence,  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  river  Lark,  or  Bourne,  feventy-two  miles  to  the 
N.  E.  of  London.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  ftreets 
crofling  each  other  almoft  at  right  angles,  and  is  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,  a recorder,  twelve  capital 
burgefles,  and  twenty-four  common  burgefTes.  It  was 
formerly  famed  for  its  abbey,  which  was  faid  to  be 
the  fineft  and  richeft  in  England,  and  ftood  between 
the  two  churches,  which  were  both  very  large,  and 
ftanding  in  one  church-yard.  In  St.  Mary’s,  one  of 
thefe  churches,  lies  Mary  queen  of  France,  who  was 
married  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Befide  thefe 
churches,  it  has  one  Prelhyterian,  one  Independent, 
and  one  Quaker’s-meeting.  Here  are  held  the 
affizes  for  the  county,  and  a great  annual  fair  on  the 
2 [ft  of  September,  which  continues  three  weeks. 

Sudbury,  a town  feate.d  on  the  river  Stour,  fifty- 
four  miles  from  London,  became  the  refidence  of  the 
Flemings,  whom  Edward  III.  induced  to  fettle  in 
England,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

SECT.  XXV. 

Cams -ridges  hire. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Cambridge,  fo  called  from  its  bridge  over 
the  river  Cam,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Lincoln - 
fjire  ; and  on  the  N.  E.  by  Norfolk  ; on  the  E.  by 
Suffolk  ; on  the  S.  by  Effix  and  Hertford/hire  ; and 
on  the  W.  by  Huntingdonjhire , Bedfordjhire,  and  a 
flip  of  Ncrthamptonffire.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  N.  to  S.  about  twenty-five  in  breadth, 
from  E.  to  W.  and  near  a hundred  and  thirty  in  cir- 
cumference •,  it  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Ely, 
partly  in  that  of  Norwich.  It  is  divided  into  feven- 
teen  hundreds,  and  contains  eight  market-towns, 
eighty-three  vicarages,  a hundred  and  fixty- three  pa- 
rilhes,  two  hundred  and  feventy-nine  villages,  with 
about  feventeen  thoufand  houfes,  and  eighty-fix 
thoufand  feven  hundred  inhabitants.  It  fends  only 
fix  members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  coun- 


ty, two  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  two  for  the 
univerfity. 

The  air  and  foil  of  this  county  vary  extremely  ; 
fome  parts,  efpeciaily  the  fouthern  and  eaftern,  are 
pleafant  and  healthy  ; but  the  northern,  or  fenny- 
country,  is  low  and  watery,  from  the  confluence  of 
many  rivers,  and  confequently  not  very  healthful. — 
All  the  waters  of  the  middle  part  of  England,  which 
do  not  run  into  the  Thames  or  the  Trent , fall  into 
thefe  fens,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when 
they  are  overflowed  with  water,  they  appear  covered 
with  fogs  fo  that  while  the  higher  grounds  of  the 
adjacent  country  glitter  with  the  beams  of  the  fun, 
the  Ife  cf  E/yappears  wrapt  in  a mid.  To  clear  thefe 
fens,  a number  of  drains  has  been  made  at  a very 
great  expence,  by  which  a great  deal  of  ground  has 
been  rendered  fertile,  and  the  air  much  improved. — 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  draining  thefe  fens, 
the  moft  fkilful  men  have  been  employed,  and  all 
the  powers  which  art  and  nature  furnifh  have  been 
exerted  in  railing  vaft  banks  to  withftand  the  force 
of  the  inundations,  and  in  forming  channels  to  carry 
off  the  accumulating  flood',  for  which  purpofe  two 
drains,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  through  a 
courfe  of  twenty  miles,  have  been  formed,  called  the 
“ Old  and  New  Bedford  river,  ’ from  the  moft  eaftern 
projection  of  Huntingdonfbire,  quite  acrofs  this  coun- 
ty, in  a N.  E.  direction,  to  Norfolk  ; and  convey  the 
waters  into  the  Oufe;  where  that  river  ceafes  to  be 
the  boundary  of  thofe  two  counties,  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  great  bay  called  “ the 
WafhF  The  people  who  3re  ufed  to  live  in  this  wa- 
tery country,  are  as  healthy  as  thofe  who  enjoy  a 
clearer  air,  except  being  fubject  to  agues,  which  they 
little  regard. 

In  thefe  fens  are  abundance  of  thofe  ingenious 
contrivances  called  decoys,  for  tire  fpecies  of  wild  fowl 
which  migrate  hither  during  the  leverity  of  winter, 
from  the  colder  climates  of  the  north  ; and  it  is  in- 
credible what  quantities  are  caught  of  ducks,  mal- 
lards, teal,  wigeons,  See.  It  is  faid  that  the  nett  profits 
of  a decoy  near  Ely,  amount  to  near  five  hundred 
pounds  a year  ; there  being  generally  fent  to  London, 
during  the  feafon,  from  that  decoy,  three  thoufand 
couple  a week. 

Cambridgefhire  is  almoft  wholly  a corn  country, 
producing  the  beft  oats  in  the  kingdom,  and  very 
good  barley. 

The  principal  river  in  this  county  is  the  Oufe, 
which  runs  from  the  W.  to  the  N.  E.  and  receives  the 
Cam  near  Thetford. 

The  chief  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow* 

ir'g . 

Cambridge,  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  a cele- 
brated univerfity,  ftands  in  a foaciou-  , delightful,  and 
fertile  plain,  fifty-one  miles  N.  of  London,  and  8o 
N.  E.  of  Oxford.  The  rher  Cam  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts.  The  ftreets  are  generally  nar- 
row, though  pretty  well  paved  ; yet,  as  they  lie  low, 
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they  are  in  winter  very  dirty.  Ii>  the  midft  of  the 
market-place  is  a very  good  conduit,  continually 
running.  There  is  alfo  a.  town-hall,  a county-hall, 
and  two  charitv-fchools.  The  town  confifts  of  14 
parishes,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder,  12 
aldermen,  and  24  common-council.  The  mayor, 
\yhen  he  enters  upon  his  office,  takes  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  privileges,  liberties,,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
univerfity,  to  which  he  is  fubfervient. 

The  glory  of  this  town  is  its  univerfity,  which  is 
under  the  government  of  the  chancellor,  who  is  al- 
ways a nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  may  be  elected 
every  three  years,  or  is  continued  by  the  tacit  con- 
lent  of  the  univerfity.  The  other  officers  of  the 
univerfity  are,  II.  The  vice-chanceljor,  who  is  annu- 
ally chofen  on  the  fourth  of  November,  by  the  body 
of  the  univerfity,  out  of  two  perfons  nominated  by 
the  heads  of  colleges.  III.  A commillarv,  who  holds 
a court  of  record  of  civil  caufes  for  all  privileged  per- 
fons and  fcholars  under  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts. 
IV.  A high  iteward,  chofen  by  the  fenate,  and  hold- 
ing by  patent  from  the  Univerfity.  V.  Two  proc- 
tors, who  are  annually  chofen  ; as  are  alfo  two  tax- 
ers, who,  with  the  prodors,  have  the  cognizance  of 
weights  and  meafures,  as  clerks  of  the  market.  The 
univerfity  has  alfo  a librarian,  a regifter,  and  other 
officers. 

There  are  likewife  the  following  profdTcrfhips  in 
this  univerfity  ; viz. 

Regius  profeflor  of  divinity 

law 

phyfic 

Cafuiflical  profeflor 

Hebrew 

Greek 

Mathematical 

Arabic 

Plumian,  for  experimental  philofophy 
Profeflor  of  aftronomy,  Lowndes’s 
— anatomy 

modern  hiftory  (royal,  founded  1724) 
chemillry 

Norriflan  profeflor  (inflituted  A.  D.  1768) 

Profeflor  of  mulic 

Jackfonian  profeflor 

Wood wardian  ledurer 

Lady  Margaret’s  preacher 

Public  orator 

The  origin  of  this  univerfity  is  concealed  by  the 
obfeurity  of  antiquity  ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  reftor- 
ed  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  Ea/l  Angles,  in  the  year 
630,  it  was  afterward  long  negleded  and  overthrown 
in  the  wars  with  the  Danes  ; but  at  length  revived 
under  the  Norman  government.  It  has  at  prefent 
fixteen  colleges  and  halls,  which  here  differ  only  in 
name,  they  being  equally  endowed,  and  pofleffing 
equal  privileges.  In  thefe  are  fixteen  mailers,  four 
hundred  and  fix  fellowlhips,  about  fix  hundred  and 
lixty-two  fcholarflnps,  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
exhibitioners ; and  the  whole  number  of  mailers,  fel* 
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lows,  fcholars,  exhibitioners,  and  other  lludents, 
amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred.  We  ffiall  enume- 
rate the  colleges  and  halls  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  refpeCtive  foundations. 

I.  Peter- houfe,  which  perhaps  took  its  name  from  St. 
Peter’s  church,  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  founded  by 
Hugh  Ballham,  bilhop  of  Ely  in  the  year  1257.  It 
was  endowed  for  a mailer,  fourteen  fellows,  &c.  but 
has  at  prefent  twenty-two  fellows  and  forty-two  Scho- 
lars. 

II.  Clare-hall  was  founded  in  1340,  by  Richard 
Bad&w,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  with  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Clare,  countefs  of  Ul- 
Jler. 

III.  Pembroke-hall  was  founded  feven  years  after 
Clare-hall,  by  Mary  St.  Paul,  countefs  of  Pembroke , 
and  maintains  5 fellows  and  13  fcholars. 

IV.  Benner’s,  or  Corpus  Chriffi  College,  was 
founded  about  the  fame  time,  by  the  united  guilds 
or  fraternities  of  Corpus  Chrifti  and  the  Blefied  Vir- 
gin. It  takes  its  name  from  the  adjoining  church  of 
St.  Benedict. 

V.  Trinity-hall  was  founded  by  William  Bate- 
man, bilhop  of  Norwich , about  the  year  1348  ; two 
fellows  and  three  fcholars  are  required  to  lludy  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  It  has  twelve  fellows  and  four- 
teen fcholars. 

VI.  Gonvil  and  Caius-College.  Partly  founded 
in  1348,  by  Edmund  de  Gonvil,  reflor  of  Terrington , 
in  Norfolk , but  enlarged  and  farther  endowed  in 
1607,  by  John  Caius,  M.  D.  and  it  has  of  late  years 
received  confiderable  embellifhments.  It  now  main- 
tains twenty-fix  fellows,  and  feventy-four  fcholars. 

VII.  King’s-College  was  founded  in  1451,  by 
king  Henry  VI.  and  afterward  enlarged  by  Elenry 
VII.  and  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  The  model  firfl 
laid  down  was  never  completed ; the  magnificent 
plan  being  executed  only  in  part : the  chapel  is  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  finell  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  three  hundred  and  four  feet  in  length, 
feventy-three  in  breadth,  and  ninety-one  high  to  the 
battlements,  and,  like  Wejhniujler  hall,  has  not  a 
pillar  to  fupport  it-  It  has  twelve  large  windows  on 
each  fide,  finely  painted,  and  the  carvings  and  other 
workmanfhip  of  the  numerous  flails  is  finely  execut- 
ed. It  conftitutes  one  fide  of  a large  fquare  ; for  the 
royal  founder  deligned  that  the  college  Should  be  a 
quadrangle,  and  every  fide  of  equal  beauty  ; but  the 
civil  wars  prevented  his  accomplishing  it  ; however, 
what  has  been  lately  added  is  not  only  an  orna- 

_ment  to  the  college,  but  to  the  whole  univerfity,  and 
is  built  with  great  regularity  and  beauty.  It  main- 
tains feventy  fellows  and  fcholars. 

VIII.  Queen’s  College  was  founded  in  1448,  by 
queen  Margaret  of  Anjou , the  wife  of  Henry  VI. 
but  finished  by  Elizabeth,  the  confort  of  Edward  IV. 
It  now  maintains  a mafter,  nineteen  fellows,  twelve 
bible- clerks,  four  Greek  fcholars,  forty  other  fcho- 
lars, befides  lecturers  of  Hebrew,  geometry  and  arith- 
metic. 

IX. 
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IX.  Catharine-hall  owes  its  foundation  to  Richard 
Woodlarke,  the  third  provoft  of  King’s-College.  It 
maintains  fix  fellows  and  thirty  fcholars. 

X.  Jefus-College  was  begun  by  John  Alcock, 
bifhop  of  Ely,  in  1497,  who  having  obtained  of 
Henry  VII.  and  pope  Julius  II.  the  revenues  of  a 
monaftery  of  nuns,  which  had  been  fuppreflhd  on* 
account  of  their  fcandalous  incontinence,  endowed! 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jefus,  the  Blefied  Virgin,  and  St. 
Radegund,  patronefs  of  the  nunnery.  It  has  now 
fixteen  fellow fiiips,  and  thirty-one  fcholars. 

XI.  Chrift’s- College  was  founded  by  the  lady 
Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond , mother  of  Henry 
VII.  for  a matter  and  twelve  fellows  ; which  number 
agreeing  with  our  Saviour  and  his  twelve  apoftles, 
was  complained  of  in  Edward  the  Sixth’s  reign  as 
fuperftitious ; on  which  the  king  added  another 
fellowfhip  and  fome  fcholarlhips.  The  prefent  number 
of  fcholars  amount  to  fifty-fix. 

XII.  St.  John’s  College  was  begun  by  the  fame 
lady  about  nineteen  years  after  Chrift’s  College,  and 
was  finifhed  by  her  executors.  This  college,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  greatly 
enlarged  with  new  buildings.  The  number  of 
ftudents  amount  to  one  hundred,  and  its  fellows  to 
fifty-four. 

XIII.  Magdalen-College  was  originally  a hall  for 
monks- to  prepare  them  for  academical  exercifcs  ; but 
at  the  dittolution  of  the  mcnafteries  by  Henry  VIII.  a 
new  college  was  founded  here  by  Thomas  Audiey, 
baron  of  LEalden , and  it  was  afterward  enlarged  and 
endowed  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wray,  lord  chief  juttice 
of  England.  It  maintains  a matter,  thirteen  fellows, 
and  thirty  fcholars. 

XIV.  Trinity  College  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
who  converted  three  fmall  hordes  into  one  college, 
made  a confiderable  addition  to  their  former  en- 
dowments, and  dedicated  this  houfe  to  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity.  His  daughter,  queen  INIary, 
added  largely  to  the  endowment,  and  by  fubfequent 
benefactions  it  is  enabled  to  maintain  fixty-five 
fellows,  and  ninety-one  fcholars. 

XV.  Emantiel-College  was  founded  by  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1584,  on 
the  fame  fpot  where  the  Dominican  friars  had 
formerly  a houfe.  It  maintains  a matter,  fourteen 
fellows,  and  lixty  fcholars. 

XVI.  Sidney  Sufiex  College  was  founded  by  virtue 
of  the  will  of  the  lady  Frances  Sidney,  countefs  of 
Stffex,  who  died  in  1589,  and  for  this  purpofe  left- 
five  hundred  pounds.  Afterward  Sir  Francis  Charke, 
and  after  him  Sir  John  Brereton,  not  only  erecled  a 
fet  of  new  buildings,  but  augmented  the  fcholarth>ips 
and  fellow  drips  ; fo  that  it  is  now  enabled  to  maintain 
a matter,  twelve  fellows,  and  twenty-eight  fcholars. 

Among  the  other  buildings  in  Cambridge  is  the 
fenate-houfe,  which  is  a fine  edifice,  and-,  with  the 
fchools,  the  univerfity-library,  and  other  buildings, 
form  a noble  fiquare. 

The  univerfity  library  was  firft  built  by  Rotheram, 
archbifhop  qf  Yoi k,  who  with  Tonttal,  bilhop  of 
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Durham , furnifhed  it  with  choice  books  : after  which, 
his  majefty  George  I.  purchafed  the  library  of  Dr. 
John  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  which  coft  him  fix 
thoufand  guineas,  and  befiowed  it  upon  this  univer- 
fity. Soon  after,  the  late  lord  vifeount  Townfhend 
Qre&ed  a fine  marble  ttatue  of  his  majefly  in  the 
fenate-houfe  of  King’s  College.  We  have  already 
enumerated  the  profettors  in  this  univerfity,  but  nruft 
here  add,  that  king  George  I.  appointed  two  perfons, 
both  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxfor  d and  Cambridge,  well 
Ikilled  in  modern  lrittory,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  to  be  nominated  king’s  profefiors 
of  modern  hiftory,  one  of  whom  in  each  univerfity  is 
required  to  read  leClures  in  the  public  fchools  at 
particular  times  ; each  of  thefe  profettors  to  have  a 
falary  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  out  of 
which  each  profettor  is  to  maintain,  with  fufficient 
falaries,  two  perfons  at  leaf!:,  well  qualified  to  teach 
and  inftrudt  in  writing  and  fpeaking  thofe  lan- 
guages gratis,  twenty  fcholars  of  each  univerfity, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  each  of  which  is  to  learn 
at  leaft  two  of  thofe  languages. 

Strourbridge,  a field  near  Cambridge,  is  known 
for  its  great  fair,  which  annually  commences  on  the 
feventh  of  September,  and  continues  a fortnight. 

The  city  of  Ely  is  feated  on  an  ittand  of  the  fame 
name,  feventeen  miles  to  the  N.  of  Cambridge,  and 
fixtv-eight  N.  of  London.  It  ttahds  on  a hill  feated 
in  the  middle  of  a fenny  plain,  which  renders  it  un- 
healthy. The  city  confifts  of  about  fix  hundred  good 
houfes,  and  has  but  one  good  fireet  well  paved,  the 
reft  being  extremely  dirty.  ! he  bifhop  has  the  fame 
power  as  in  a county  palatine,  or  as  the  b’fhop  of 
Durham  in  his  diocefe,  for  he  appoints  a judge, 
holds  the  attizes,  jail-delivery,  and  quartcr-fettion  of 
the  peace  of  the  liberty.  I'he  attizes  are  held  here 
every  twelve  months.  The  cathedral  is  a ftately  ftruc- 
ture,  which  has  a lantern  of  curious  architecture. 

Newmarket,  nine  miles  to  the  E.  of  Cambridge, 
and  ttxty  to  the  N.  E.  of  London,  is  fituated  partly  in 
Cambridge/hire  and  partly  in  Suffolk ; it  confifts  of 
one  well-built  ftreet,  and  abounds  with  inns;  has 
two  parifhes,  each  of  which  is  in  a different  county. 
The  fine  heath. in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  is 
the  mofi  celebrated  race-ground  in  England,  and 
confequently  in  the  world. 

SEC  T.  XXVI. 

H ARTFORDSHIRE. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  or  Hertfordshire, 
derives  its  name  from  Hartford,  or  Hertford,  the 
county  town,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cambridge - 
J hire , on  the  E.  by  Effex,  from  which  ebiinty  it  is 
fep'arated  by  the  river  Lea  ■ on  the  N.  W.  by  Bed- 
fordjl.n  e and  Bttckinghamfhire,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Middlefex.  It  is  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  from 
N.  to  S.  twenty-eight-  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 
and1  about  a hundred  and  thirty  in  circumference. 
This  county,  which  lies  pa'itly  in  the  diocefe  cf 
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London,  and  partly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  is  divided  into 
eight  hundreds,  which  contain  nineteen  market- 
towns,  fifty-four  vicarages,  a hundred  and  twenty 
parifhes,  and  near  nine  hundred  and  fifty  villages, 
with  about  fixteen  thoufand  five  hundred  houfes, 
and  eighty- two  thoufand  eight  hundred  inhabitants  ; 
and  fends  fix  members  to  parliament,  two  knights  for 
the  (hire,  with  two  burgefles  for  St.  Alban' s,  and  as 
many  for  Hertford. 

The  air  is  very  clear  and  falutary,  whence  it  is  fre- 
quently recommended  by  phylicians  as  highly  con- 
ducive to  health.  It  is  the  greateft  malting  county  in 
the  kingdom. 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  fmall  rivers,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  I.ea  and  the  Coin.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Lie-  tfrdfnire  are  the  following  : 

He  rtford,  the  county  town,  is  feated  on  the 
river  Lea , two  miles  to  the  well;  of  Ware,  and  twenty- 
three  N.  of  London,  and  was  formerly  much  more 
confiderable  than  it  is  at  prefent.  It  is  a town 
corporate,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Y,  with  a 
caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  two  horns,  in  which  was 
the  county-gaol  : it  contains  feveral  ftreets  and  lanes, 
and  had  formerly  five  parifh  churches;  but  they  are 
now  reduced  to  two.  Here  are  feveral  meeting- 
heufes  of  the  Ditlenters.  A new  gaol  was  erefled  in 
1778,  at  one  end  of  the  town,  in  the  road  to  Ware . 
The  chief  commodities  of  its  markets  are  wool,  wheat, 
and  malt,  and  it  is  laid  to  fend  five  thoufand  quarters 
of  malt  weekly  to  London,  by  the  river  Lea.  Here  is 
a free-fchcol  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  town  ; 
three  charitv-fchools,  and  alfo  a fchool  belonging  to 
Chrift’s  Holpital  in  Loudon : this  is  a handlome 
ftruchire,  erected  by  the  governors,  for  fuch  children 
as  either  want  health,  or  are  too  young  for  that 
hofpital.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Conway. 

Ware  is  feated  on  the  river  Lea,  twenty-one  miles 
from  London.  This  town,  which  lies  low,  amidft 
much  water,  was  inundated  in  the  year  140S,  by 
floods  from  the  uplands;  to  preferve  it  from  the 
I ke  calamity  in  future  times,  Unices  and  weirs  were 
made  in  its  river,  from  whence  Camden  fuppofes  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Ware.  The  town  confifis  of 
one  ftreet,  which  is  about  a mile  long,  and  feveral 
( nailer  flreets  and  lane=.  The  plenty  of  water  about 
this  town  gave  rife  to  that  admirable  project,  of 
cutting  s channel  from  thence,  and  thus  forming 
a new  river  for  fupplying  London  with  water,  of 
which  we  have  given  a particular  account  in  deferibing 
Middlcfex.  I bis  town  has  been  famous  for  its  great 
bed,  which  is  much  vifited  "by  travellers,  it  being 
twelve  feet  fipiare,  and  is  laid  to  hold  twenty  people.- 
The  malting  baiinefs  is  principally  carried  on  at 
Rorfon,  Baldock,  I bin  ken,  and  in  this  town. 

br.  Alran’s,  a large  and  ancient  town,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Lond.yn,  received  its  name  from  St. 
Alban,  who  fi. fi'ered  in  the  perfecution  under  l)io- 
clettao,  and  being  afterward  canonized,  and  interred 
oo  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  a moriaf- 
tcry  was  erefted  to  him  by  king  OfFa,  to  atone  for 
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his  guilt,  in  caufing  him  to  be  murdered.  Edward  E 
erefled  here  a magnificent  crofs,  in  memory  of  queen 
Eleanor;  and  Edward  VI.  incorporated  the  town  bv 
a charter.  Here  are  three  churches,  befides  the 
ancient  church  called  St.  Alban’s,  belonging  to  the 
inonafiery,  which  is  now  a parifh  church.  In  this 
ancient  firuilure  is  a funeral  monument,  and  the  ef- 
figy of  king  Gfia,  its  founder,  who  is  feated  on  his 
throne.  On  the  eafi  fide  flood  the  fhrine  of  St. 
Alban,  and  in  the  l'outh  aile  is  the  monument  of  duke 
Humphry,  brother  to  king  Henry  V.  commonly 
diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  the  Good  duke  of 
Gloucejler.  In  niches  on  one  fide  are  feventeen  kings, 
but  in  the  niches  on  the  other  fide  there  are  no  flatues 
remaining. 

Several  years  ago,  in  digging  a grave,  a pair  of  flairs 
was  difeovered  that  led  down  into  a vault,  where  a 
leaden  coffin  was  found,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Gloucefier’s  body  was  preferred  entire,  by  a kind  of 
pickle  in  which  it  lay,  only  the  fiefh  was  wafted  from 
the  leg',  the  pickle  at  that  end  being  dried  up.  Many 
curious  medals  and  coins  are  to  be  feen  in  the  church, 
that  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Verulam, 
which  flood  on  the  other  fide  of  tire  river  Ver , or 
Moore,  which  runs  S.  W.  of  the  town. 

St.  Alban’ s is  the  largeft  town  in  the  county,  and, 
befides  its  four  churches,  has  feveral  meeting-houfes, 
two  charity-fchools,  and  three  fairs,  and  has  on 
Saturdays  one  of  the  bed  markets  for  wheat  in 
England.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble 
family  of  Beauclerc. 

At  this  place  the  firft  battle  was  fought  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafer , on  the  22d  of  May 
1455,  which  proved  very  fatal  to  the  Lancajlrians  ; 
Henry  VI  being  made  prifoner,  and  the  duke  of 
Sotucrfct,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Stafford, 
lord  Clifford,  with  many  other  perfons  of  diftinftion, 
and  five  thoufi  nl  men,  were  {lain  ; a fecond  battle 
was  fought  at  Bernard's  heath,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
February  17,  1461,  in  which  the  Yorkifts , com- 

manded by  the  earl  of  Warwick  were  defeated  by 
queen  Margaret,  and  the  king,  whom  they  held  a 
prifoner,  refeued  from  their  hands  ; in  this  aflion 
2,300  Yorkijls  are  faid  to  have  perifhed. 

Theobalds,  ten  miles  from  London,  was  the  fa- 
vourite hunting  palace  of  “ that  Nimrod  James  I.” 
as  Mr.  Pennant  calls  him.  The  building  was  erefled 
by  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  from  whom  it  defeended 
to  his  fecond  fon  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterward  earl  of 
Salijhury.  King  James  being  much  enamoured  with 
the  lituation,  gave  him  the  manor  of  Bfhop's  Hatfield , 
in  the  fame  county,  for  the  honfe  and  eftate  at* 
Theobalds.  This  manfion  he  enclofed  with  a park 
ten  miles  in  circuit.  From  hence  he  enjoyed  the 
fports  of  the  field  in  Enfield  Chafe  and  Epping  Foreft, 
and  here  he  refigned  his  breath.  From  this  place 
Charles  I.  let  out  to  ereft  his  ftandard,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  wars. 

At  the  fouthern  point  of  Hertfonlfhire  is  Barnet , a 
market-town,  fome  part  of  which  is  in  Middlcfex . 
It  is  a thoroughfare  town  to  the  N.  of  England. 

A little 
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A little  beyond  it  the  great- NdV-oad  divides^runntng  « The’  fb'wn  gives  tht?  title6  of  duke  to  the  no- 

weft ward  to  Chejler  and  Liverpool,  and  in  an  ealtefn  hie  fa'mily-ofi  Ruffe!. 

direction  to  York.  At  the  forking  off  of  thefe  roads,  Htn\ stable,  a n-  afket-town,  feated  on  a dry  chalk- 

a column  is  ereCted, -on  which  is  inscribed  an  account  rn’ffes-S.  o'f  Bldfo  d\  and  thirty-three.  mt!<  s 

of  a battle  fought  on  that  fpot,  on  the  14th  of  dpt  il,  'ftfdfnJl;snitM3  Here  hoffprirvg’S  are  tone  found,  ur- 
( EaJ!cr-clrfy  J-  i 47 1 betw  een  the1  Armas' ■‘of  York  and  lefs  by  digging  v-ery'deep  ; bur  there  are  large  pond 
Lancn Her ; the  event  of  which  day  fixed  the  crown  in  the  tdwn,’  filled  with  ‘rftin-waVr,  which. care  r'cv  • 
“on  the  head  of  Ediuurd’YV.  V * ' 4 , ' dfy'r,nT^'ch'tliTc'h-  is  tltelrethainder  oEa  priory  ? arid 

oppofiie  tb  it  isa  farm-houfe,  which  was  oncfe  a royal 

S E C T.  XXVII.  ' ' *•  • ' ■'-mi#. 


1 ' ■ a:  \ WoEtRN, a-market-town, feated  on  a rifing ground, 

B't'D¥btt‘nsH1tR;fe:v'  no  ’ on  the  high  road  from  London'  to  Northampton:  tit 
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T II  I S 'county  dehiWs  'its-  nlrhe  froth'  It; 
chief  town  ; it  is  bounded  orttfte'-'N.  'IWVbv  Nnfh- 
amptonjhire,  on  the  N.  E."  by  ' Hifotimgddifhfre  ; r on 
the  E.  by  Carnbridgejhire'i  on  the  W.  hv  Bi/rk- 
inghrvfhire ,-  and  on  the  S.  E.  bv  Yertjcrdjhirr.  Its 
form  its  : extremely  irregular,  'and  :it<  runs' out  into 
harrow  points  in1  various  directions.  'Including  the 
indentations,  the  cbnrttV  maj1  extfend  from  N.  to’S. 
about  thirty  miles,  ahff  from  E.  Vo  W-.  -aboiif  ‘twenty. . 
This  county  is  divided  into  ftifii  hundreds','  In  which 
are  ten  market-towns,  fifty-eight  vicarages,  one 
hundred  and  fixteen  parifhes,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
villages,  with  about  twdlve  thou  (and  one  hundred 
and  feventy  houfes,  and  upward  of-fixty  tboufand 
inhabitants.  This  cotinty  fends  only  four  members 
to  parliament,  two  of  which  are  for  the  coiinty,  and 
the  other  two  for  tile  county  town.-  '■ 

The  air  is  temperate,  clear,  and  confequently 
healthy.  The  foil  is  a deep  clay,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  abounds  in  corn  and  pafture ; but  is  Tandy  in 
the  middle,  with  a ridge  of  chalk-hills  to  the  S. 
The  chief  manufactures  here  are  bone-lace  and 
ftraw-hats. 

The  chief  river  in  this  county  is  the  Oufe,  (3  name 
given  to  many  rivers  in  this  kingdom)  the  navigation 
of  which  is  of  great  fervice  in  the  corn-trade.  It  di- 
vides the  county  into  two  unequal  parts,  forming  the 
mod  beautiful  meanders;  for  in  the  diftance  of  twenty 
miles  it  runs  over  a traCt  of  feventy; 

The  principal  places  in  this’ county  are  the  follow- 
ing : IT 

Bedford,  a populous  and  well-built  town-,  fbrty- 
fieven  miles  to  the  N<  W.  of  London,  feated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oufe , which  divrdes  it  into  two 
parts;  Here  are  five  parifh  churchespthe  principal  of 
which  is  St.  Paulas,  and  alfo  fevCral  meetlng-hotrfes 
of  the  Qiffenters ; a;  handfome  ftdne-bridge,  with  at 
gate  at  each  end,-to  ftop  the  p^flirge  bdohiottally1 ; -arid 
its  high-ftreet  is  in  particular  -vers!  hdfcdfdfiluntFnd’ 
•well-built,  as  is  alfo  the  market  place,  which  is  much 
improved  with’ncw  buildings.  It  is  the  only  mark' t- 
town  on  the  Okfe,  which  river  has  been  nVuie  na-.  1- 
gdble  to  it.  the  town  is  governed  'by*  ar  mayor, r 
twelve  aldermen,  a recorder,  two  bailiffs;  a town- 
clerk’,  and  two  ferjeants  at  marc.  1 .. 

I he  mil  in  fhe  neighbourhood*  of  Bedford' is  ex- 
tremely rah,  aiuS-produces  great  quantities  of  the  beft 
You.  III.  ,VU(j.> 


was 'burnt- dcfwn  in'  t fl'%  bat  is  rebuilt,  and  has  a 
h a h d fo  m e nia  t*  k e t ■ p 1 a i?  e , 'With  a free -Id  tool  and  a eha- 
ftfft^feti6olV  dfiw  noiJGr/  fiirnht  • m l : •;  ,-:i. 

Near  fb  tbe  tb-wm  *ohlrn  Sands , which  lie  ©n 

"the^xtremity  of  thebahgeof  hills  which  traverses  the 
‘ E.  end  of  Buckihghathshibe.- ’ -Here  are  the  immenfe 
'pits  o^fubdr’s  earth,  - which  Is  fuppotbd  :tO'  giye  tRar 
1 iiiperiorFty  to  the  Bngl'fh  cloth,  • which  it  holds,  over 
-dhat  • mariufaCtuned  in  other  countries.  In  tire  per- 
fection of  this  manufacture  other,  countries  either 
'want  this  fjpdciestpf  earth,  or  have  it  in  lefs  perfection  : 
the  BritfJj  legiflature,  therefore,  have,  from  the  days 
of  Charles  I.  reftriCted  the  exportation  of  this  earth 
under  fevere  penalties. 

This  town  was  formerly  famous  for  its  abbey,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  .is  his  feat. 
The  laft  abbot,  Robert  Hobbs, 'was  hanged  at  Wo- 
burn, in  March  1537,  for  not  acknowledging  the 
king’s  fupremacy  ; ten  years  after  which,  the  mo- 
naftery  and  its" revenues  were  granted  by  Edward  VI. 
to  lord  Ruffel,  w'hom  the  king  foon  after  created  earl 
of  Bedjord. 

Luton  is  a market-town  on  the  fouthern  border  of 
the  county,  twenty-nine  miles  from  London.  A little 
to  the  8 - E.  of  which  is  Ineton  Ho,  the  elegant  feat 
built  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  awhtclv  is  adorned  with  a 
rich  affemblage  of  capital  pictures,  and  a vaft  collec- 
tion bf  the  moll:  rare  and  valuable  productions  in  na- 
ture ; but  the  noble  owner, wvith  a faftidious  rderve, 
fubjeCts  them  to  the  infpeCtion  of  only'achbieri  few. 
Hiifw  : . 

SECT.  XX  VI II. 
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li  t N T I N G D O’N  SHIRE. 
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II V NTING  D ONS II  IRE,,  ■ br  Huntington  - 
•White,  'received dtS'-i^  ^rne  from  the’ ‘Saxons,  who,  frcrn 

bet  rig1  a fpbi  rlr.g'fcovin’fry , 'called  it  EEuntuLuifci:  e. 
If  - is  boon  Yd  on' th--  N.  artd  Wt  by  North  rti,  t'onslnre  „• 
on  r' e-lb  b'  Onmbhidtesbire  ; and  on  the  S.-andSlIL 
bv  Bedfirkih’-  e ; extending  iwentv-five  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  twenty  in  breadth  from  E.  toTV.  and 
rie[ir';fi*-’-y-(eVen?  in  ci?' Imferenc'e  , of  which  extent 
B\d/dtdjh'ire  dbfcs-nbt  bound  more  than  ten  miles; tall 
tluPFeft  of  dietcbimt  being  iutlofed  by  Northampton- 
shire or  Cambridgeshire.  • . • > 

1 ^ r C) 

i'hiscotmts  j wlficn  is  in  the  diocefe  of  T.inciln,  is 
^divided  inter  four  hundreds,  and  contains  fijp'marltet- 

N - v town?,. 
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towns,  twenty-nine  vicarages,  feventy-nine  parifhes, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  villages,  about  eight 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty  houfes,  and  up- 
ward of  forty-one  thoufand  inhabitants  ; it  fends  only 
four  members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of 
the  (hire,  and  two  members  for  Huntingdon. 

The  air  of  Huntingdonfhire  is  good,  except  in  the 
fenny  parts,  which  are  fubjeff  to  damps  and  unwhole- 
fome  fogs.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful  •,  in  the  dry 
lands  it  yields  good  crops  of  corn,  and  in  the  lower 
grounds  the  meadows  and  paftures  are  exceeding 
rich,  fattening  fine  horned  cattle. 

There  is  fomething  particular  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  this  county  for  as  Cambridgejhire  and  Ely 
are  under  the  fame  adminiftration  with  it,  the  Iheriff 
is  chofen  by  turns  out  of  thefe  feveral  places. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nen  and  the  Oufe. — 
The  Nen,  after  it  has  palled  Oundle , in  Northampton - 
fire,  winds  round  the  N.  W.  and  N.  bounds  of  this 
county.  The  Ouft  enters  it  at  St.  Neot' s,  and  running 
to  the  N.  E.  paffes  Huntingdon,  and  then  leaves  the 
county  at  Erith. 

In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  county,  four  miles  S.  of 
Peterborough  is  a piece  of  water  called  Wittlefey-Meer 
DT  Lake , feveral  miles  long,  and,  in  fome  parts,  as 
many  broad  j the  water  is  clear,  but  in  the  calmeft 
weather  is  fubjett  to  be  agitated,  as  if  by  a tempeft. 
The  air  of  this  lake  is  thick  and  foggy.  It  is  fcarcely 
ever  known  to  be  frozen  over  *,  but  in  the  winter  of 
1788,  fuch  was  the  feverity  of  the  fealon,  that  it  was 
for  a confiderable  time  in  that  Bate,  and  was  reforted 
to  from  an  hundred  miles  round,  for  the  diverfion  of 
Ikaiting  upon  it. 

The  chief  places  in  this  county  are  the  following  : 

Huntingdon,  called  by  the  Saxons  Hunter's  Down , 
pleafantly  feated  on  a rifing  ground,  by  the  river 
Oufe , over  which  it  has  a handfome  ftone  bridge  this 
town  is  fifty-feven  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London.  It 
was  once  much  larger  than  at  prefent,  having  fifteen 
parifti-churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  two, 
with  feveral  meeting-houfes.  In  this  place  the  allizes 
are  held.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  and  confers  the 
title  of  earl  on  the  family  of  Haftings  : which  title 
was  fuppoled  to  be  extinfl  on  the  death  of  the  tenth 
earl,  in  the  year  1789,  until  the  dignity  was  claimed 
by  a collateral  branch  of  the  family,  and  the  claim, 
as  is  fuppofed,  will  be  admitted  ; but  the  large  eftates 
which  ufed  to  grace  this  peerage  are  now  transferred 
to  others.  In  this  town  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born. 

Near  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  Hinchinbroke, 
which  gives  the  title  of  vifcount  to  the  eldeft  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Sandwich , where  that  nobleman  has  a feat 
called  Hinchinbrohe-houfe,  the  gardens  of  which  are 
very  fine. 

Sr.  N rot’s  is  a well-built  town,  fifty-fix  miles  to 
the  N.  N.  W.  of  London,  feated  on  the  river  Oufe, 
over  which  there  is  a flone-bridge  : it  has  a handfome 
church,  with  a fine  fteeple. 

St.  Ives  is  an  ancient,  large,  and  handfome  place, 
ftfty-fevcn  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Oufe,  over  which  it  has  a handiome  ftone 
budge.  Here  was  a priory,  which  is  now  in  ruins. 


It  has  one  large  church,  two  Difienting  meetings,  and 
a Popifh  chapel. 

SECT.  XXIX. 
Northamptonshire. 

THIS  county  takes  its  name  from  the  towre 
of  Northampton,  which  fome  fay  was  fo  called  from 
its  fituation  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Anfotui  or  Nen, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  was  thus  named  from 
its  fituation  with  refpeft  to  Southampton.  It  is  feated 
in  the  middle  of  England , and  as  it  extends  in  a nar- 
row tradf  toward  the  N.  E.  borders  upon  more  coun- 
ties than  any  other  in  England ; for  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Lincolnshire , Rutlandshire, 
and  Leicejler shire ; on  the  eaft  by  Cambridgeshire , 
Huntingdonshire , and  Bedfordshire ; on  the  W.  by 
Warwickshire,  and  Oxfordshire ; and  on  the  S.  by 
Buckinghamshire.  It  extends  in  length  from  the  S- 
W.  to  theS.  E.  near  fifty-five  miles,  in  the  broadeft 
part,  from  E.  to  W.  it  is  twenty  miles,  and  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  in  circumference.  It  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  Peterborough , and  is  divided  into  twenty 
hundreds,  containing  one  city,  eleven  market-towns, 
eighty-five  vicarages,  and  about  five  hundred  and 
thirty  villages,  with  about  twenty-four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  houfes,  and  a hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thoufand  inhabitants.  Northamptonshire  fends  nine 
members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  each 
for  Northampton,  the  city  of  Peterborough , and  Brackty , 
and  one  for  Higham  Ferrers. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  very  healthy,  and,  except 
the  little  corner  of  Peterborough  hundred,  is  entirely 
free  from  bogs  and  fens.  The  foil  is  very  fertile, 
both  for  tillage  and  pafturage,  and  is  deficient  in  no- 
thing but  fuel,  which  is  in  moll  parts  very  fcarce. — 
It  is  obfervable,  that  here  is  but  one  barren  heath, 
and  the  reft  of  the  county  is  as  fruitful  in  corn  and 
grafs  as  any  part  of  England.  In  it  are  three  royal 
forefts,  namely,  Whittlewood,  or  Whittlebury,  Salcy, 
and  Rockingham:  in  the  iirft  of  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Pennant, that  fierce  animal  the  wild  cat  ftill  exifts. 
The  commodities  produced  by  this  county  are  horned 
cattle,  Iheep,  horfes,  and  corn. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Northamptonshire  are  the 
Nen,  or  Nine,  and  the  Welland ; betides  which  it  is 
partly  watered  by  the  Oufe , the  Learn,  and  the  Chur- 
well.  Three  of  thefe,  namely,  the  Nen,  the  Learn, 
and  the  Char  well,  rife  within  a fmall  diftance  of  each 
other,  near  Daventry,  and  there  form  very  different 
courfes  ; the  Liam  running  weftward,  the  Char  well 
fouthward,  and  the  Nen  eaftward,  till  it  falls  into  the 
German  ocean.  This  latter  river  was  made  navigable 
from  Northampton  in  the  year  1761.  The  Welland 
riles  in  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  county,  and  divides  it 
from  Leiceflershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire, 
palling  through  a part  of  the  latter  till  it  falls  into 
the  fea  The  Oufe  alfo  rifes  in  the  S.  part  of  this 
county,  near  Stoney  Stratford,  but  foon  enters  Buck- 
inghamshire. 
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The  principal  towns  are  the  following : 

Northampton,  an  ancient  borough  town,  incor- 
porated by  Henry  II.  and  confirmed  by  James  I.  is 
feated  on  the  river  Nen,  fixty-feven  miles  N.  W.  by 
N.  of  Louden.  It  had  walls,  whi«h  are  now  demo- 
lithed,  and  likewife  a large  caftle,  which  is  in  ruins  ; 
and  here  feveral  parliaments  have  been  held.  It  is  at 
prefent  efteemed  the  handfomeft  town  in  all  this  part 
of  England  ; but  its  beauty  is  owing  to  a dreadful  dif- 
after  ; for  it  was  fo  effe£tually  burnt  down  on  the  20th 
of  September , 1675,  that  very  few  houfes  were  left 
{landing:  but  now  it  is  handfomely  rebuilt  with  brick 
and  ftone,  and  the  ftreets  are  wide  and  fpacious.  It 
has  two  bridges  over  the  river  : the  hall  for  the  affizes 
is  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
the  market-place  is  fquare  and  fpacious.  It  had  feven 
churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  four,  All  Saints, 
St.  Giles’s,  St.  Sepulchre’s,  and  St.  Peter’s.  The 
firft  {lands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  four 
fpacious  ftreets  terminate,  and  confequently  is  feen  to 
the  utmoft  advantage.  Here  are  alio  feveral  meet- 
ing houfes  of  Proteftant  Difi'enters.  This  town  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  two  bailiffs,  a recorder,  four  al- 
dermen, forty-eight  common-councilmen,and  a town- 
clerk. 

Near  this  town  a battle  was  fought  on  the  10th  of 
July  1460,  between  the  Torkijls , commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Lancajlrians , in  which  the 
former  were  victorious. 

Twelve  miles  N.  of  Northampton,  on  the  borders  of 
Leicejlerjhire , near  the  village  of  Najeby,  was  fought, 
on  the  14th  of  June  1645,  a decifive  battle  between 
the  royalifts  and  parliamentarians,  in  which  the  force 
of  both  parties,  led  on  by  their  mod  able  generals, 
was  engaged,  and  was  nearly  equal  as  to  number? ; 
the  king  commanded  the  centre,  and  was  oppofed  by 
Fairfax  ; prince  Rupert  was  oppofed  to  Ireton,  and 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  to  Cromwell.  The  conflict 
was  doubtful  in  the  centre,  where  the  king  fought 
wtihdiftinguifhed  bravery  andconduCt.  Prince  Rupert 
gained  an  advantage  with  the  right  wing,  which  he 
failed  to  improve  •,  and  the  cavalry  which  he  had  led 
on,  having  exhaufted  all  that  impetuous  ardour  with 
which  they  began  the  conflict,  ignominioufly  declined 
renewing  the  aCtion,  although  victory  would  pro- 
bably have  crowned  their  exertions.  Cromwell  was 
equally  fuccefsful  in  his  wing,  and  improving  by  his 
generallhip  what  he  had  gained  by  his  valour,  decid- 
ed the  fortune  of  the  day.  A thoufand  men  were 
{lain  of  the  parliament  army,  and  of  the  king’s,  eight 
hundred;  but  all  the  royal  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  made  500  officers  and 
4000  private  men  prtfoners.  The  king’s  cabinet 
which  contained  his  moft  fecret  papers  and  corref- 
pondence,  was  hkeivile  taken  ; this  ferved  principally 
to  produce  the  cataftrophe  which  followed. 

Pe  terborough,  a city  of  great  antiquity,  is  feated 
on  the  river  Nen,  over  which  there  is  a bridge  that 


leads  into  Huntingdonfbire , and  is  in  the  eaftern  angle 
of  Northamptonjhire,  eighty-two  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
London.  This  is  the  lead  city  in  England ; for  Wells , 
Ely,  and  Carlijle,  are  much  larger.  It  has,  however, 
but  one  Gothic  church  befides  the  cathedral,  which, 
is  one  of  the  fineft  buildings  in  England : In  this 
church  was  buried  Mary  queen  of  Scots,-  but  her  body 
was  afterward  removed  by  her  fon  James  I.  to  king 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  in  Wejhr.injler  abbey. 
Here  alfo  lies  interred  queen  Catharine,  the  divorced 
wife  of  king  Henry  VIII.  who  has  a monument  erect- 
ed to  her  memory.  The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
aldermen,  and  a recorder,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  the  family  of  Mordaunt. 

Wellingborough  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  af- 
cent  of  a hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nen,  fixty- 
flve  miles  from  London,  and  is  a large,  well  built,  and 
well  inhabited  town,  with  a handfome  church,  and 
a free  fchool.  A dreadful  fire  happened  here  in  July 
1738,  which  in  fix  hours  time  confumed  above  eight 
hundred  dwelling-houfes,  moftly  in  the  S.  and  E. 
parts  of  the  town ; but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt  in  a 
more  handfome  manner. 

Fotheringhat  Castle,  about  twenty-fix  miles 
N.  E.  of  Northampton,  was  long  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ; and  here  {he  fuffered 
death  on  the  8th  of  February  1586.  This  ancient 
building  has  lately  been  demoliflied. 

SECT.  XXX. 

Warwickshire. 

THIS  county  derives  its  name  from  the 
Saxons,  who  called  it  Mreringfcire,  which  iignifies  2 
ftation  of  foldiers.  It  is  bounded  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity by  a point  of  Derbyjhire,  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Staff  or djhire,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Leicejlerjhire,  on  the  W. 
by  Worcejlerjbire , on  the  E.  by  Northamptonjhire , to 
the  S.  W.  by  Gloucejlerjhite,  to  the  S E.  by  Oxford- 
Jbire.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  forty-feven 
miles,  and  about  thirty  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  It 
is  the  moft  central  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  fome- 
what  of  an  oval  form.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of 
Jdtchjield  and  Coventry , and  partly  in  that  of  WorceJ- 
ter,  is  divided  into  tour  hundreds  and  one  liberty, 
and  contains  one  city  and  twelve  marker-fowns,eighty 
feven  vicarages,  a hundred  and  fifty-eight  parishes, 
feven  hundred  and  eighty  villages,  about  twenty-two 
thoufand  houfes,  and  two  huuored  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. It  fends  fix  members  to  parliament,  namely, 
two  knights  of  the  {hire,  two  members  for  Warwick, 
and  two  for  the  city  of  Coventry. 

The  air  :s  held  to  be  very  mild,  pleafant,  and  heal- 
thy, and  more  fo  fince  the  woodlands  have  been  thin- 
ned and  laid  more  open  than  formerly,  by  the  sreat 
confumption  of  weed,  till  of  'ate,  in  the  iron  vorks  ; 
the  woodlands  being  now  converted  to  tillage  and 
N 2 pafture. 
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p.u'i'ire.  The  northern  .part  of  the  county,1’ esdfed  the  *• 
U'codland's,  is  divided  from  the  S.  called  tlie  Fddw, 
by  the  river  Avon  , but  the  foil- of  Bath  is  rich,  and 
produce  excellent  corn  and  cHcefej  the  chief  com-.' 
modifies  uf  the  cdhjity  art  ceffif  m'?.T¥f  w©bd)c\vtttsl, 
and  cheefe.  Thi.  county  alfb  iboumls  In'  coals,  and 
has  Jimefione.  I Ysd  yd  bsv  • b 

The  principal  rivers'  are  tfteJAv»W,  -'wlifcl^riifes'iiear  - 
Rugby,  running  chiefly  S.  W.  it  pa  Yes  by  Warwick, 
Stratford,  and  Bitford,  beldw  which’if  ehrd.rs  fftorcef- 
tcrjrolre.  The  Tame,  which  rifes  nrShiffoMfire,  and 
entering  this  county,  runs  eaftwdrcftTtll  it  has  received 
th t Blythe,  and  then  turning  to  the  Nv  re-enterS  Staf 
fordjblre.  The  Arro.id  riles  • in  - ■Wordijiirjbit-i^  and 
■.rolling  th’e. XV.  S.  W.  border  of This 'con  rit  y,  joins 
the  Avon  a little  below'  Bitford.  Tlie  principal  towns 
in  Warwicljhire  are  the  following : 

Warwick,  feated  on  a rock  near  the  Avon,  ninety-. 
thrce'mdes.to  fheN.  W.  of  London:  All  the  jpaffages 

to  it  are  cut  through  theTock;  and  it  has  no  way  of 
accefs  but  over  water.  ' It  Was  anciently  fortified  with 
a wall,,  which  is  now  in  ruin’s*;  but  Iras  Hill  a ftrong: 
and  Irately  caftle,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  lord  Brooke. 
It  is  a large  and  handfome  town,  in  which  are  two 
parifli-churches,  with  feveral . meeting- houfes  of  the 
Difleriters."  It  ‘principally  con (iths  op  one  regular- 
built  fireet,  at  each  end  of  which  is  an  ancient  gate, 
and  over  the  river  is  a (tone-bridge  of  twelve  arches. 
It  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and  twelve  burgeffes,  and 
has  a handfome  town  houfe  built  of  free-ftone,  and 
fupported  on  done  pillars.  It  has  likewife  a good  free- 
fchool,  and  an  hofpkal  called  St.  James's,  for  twelve 
decayed  gentlemen,  who  have  each  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  chaplain  fift'y. 

This  town  was  wholly' reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins 
by  a terrible  fife  on  tlie. fifth  of  'September  1694;  but 
was  rebuilt  by  a<fi  of  pdrlihmenr  in  fo  noble  and  BeaU- 
tfful  a manner,  that  few  towns  in  England  make  fo 
fine  an  appearance. 

The  caftle  (lands  upon  the  river  Avon,  on  a folk! 
rock.  The  terrace,  which  is  above  50  feet  perpendicu- 
lar height,  like*  tljat  of  Win'dfdr,  overlooks  a beauti- 
ful country,  witft  f he  Avon lowing  at  the  foot. 

This  building  is  dl<Jj:  but  has  often  been  repaired  and 
beautified,  and  is  now  a very  agreeable  firudture,  both 
w ithin  and  without.  ’ " 

A mile  out  of  town  on  the1  fide  of  a hill,  is  a cell 
called  Gny-Clf,  and  in  a kind  of  old  chapel  is  a fta- 
tue  of  Guy  <?u  i of  Warwick,  eight  feet  high. 

Coventry  is  a city  and'eounty  of  itfelf,  containing 
under  its  juril  iiftion  nineteen  villages  and  hamlets  ; 
i>  was  incorporated  in  1 348,  and  erected  into  a county 
in  1451.  It  is  fituated  ninety-one  miles  to  the  N. 
W.  of  London,  and  ten  to  the  N.  Fh  of  Warwick.  It 
hands  on  the  little  river  or  brook  Sherbttrn , and  is  of 
great  extent.  1 his  is  the  filler  city  to  Litchfield,  and 
is  joined  in  the  title  of  the  fee,  which  was  for  fome 
time  leated  here.  It  was  w, riled  and  incorporated  by 
Edward  II.  afterward  its  charter  w*as  confirmed  by 
Henry  VI.  anti  augmented  with  feveral  privileges  by 
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James;  I.  Its  walls  were  (demoli (heel  bv  order  of 
.Charles  J.J.  in  the  year  166?,.  and  only  the  gates  left 
(landing  s\  ■ .4. 

-This,  city, fis  governed  by. a .mayor,  two  bailiffs,  two 
fheriifs,  t£p  aklerinen,  a town-cjlerk,  and  other  pffi- 
- cers,'  w Iio  hold  pleas  for  all  actions,  and  it  has  a jail 
for  felons;  las  vyeil  as  debtors.  It  is  divided  into  ten 
wards,  and  has  three  parilh-churches,  with  feveral 
meeting-lioufes,  but  no  cathedral.  The  church  of 
St.  Michael  is  a fine  ftrudlure  of  Gothic  architeclure, 
and  has  a cuijiqgs, piece  of  painting  for  the  altar-piece. 
Philemon  Holland,  the  unwearied  tranflator  of  the 
Latin  claffics,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  Jam.es  E.anft  was  a native  of  this  city,  lies  buried 
in  Trinity  church  here  ; he  died,  A.  D.  1636,  aged 
8.5..  The  fpire  of  the ‘great  church,  which  is  very 
beautiful,  is  three- hundred  feet  high,  and  there  are:> 
two-churches  in  the  fame  yard,  where  they  feem  to 
rival  eaich  other.  At  the  fbutji  end  of  the  town  alfo 
(lauds  a tall  fpire  by  itfelf,  this  being  what  is  left  of 
the  Grey  Friar’s  conventual  .church.  In  the  rikrfket- 
place  iicqd  the  rnpfi  (lately  crcffs  in  England ; jf  Seihg 
fixty-fix  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  the  ftatuek  ‘or 
(everal  of  the  Euglijfj  kings,  and  a variety  of  curious 
Gothic  ieulpture;  but  it  is  now  taken  down. 

'Fhe  (lory  of  the  lady  Godiva,  who  rode  'naked 
through  the  high  fireet  o f the  city  to  purchafe  its  ex- 
emption from  oppreffive  taxes,  is  here  fo  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  they  will  not  fuller- the  truth  of  it  to  be 
quefiioned.  This  remarkable  tradition  lias  the  fol- 
lowing foundation  : — Leland  fays,  a con  vent,  founded 
by  Canute,  flood  in  this  city  ; and  John  P.ous  afferts, 
that  it  was  burnt  in  the  year  10:6:  on  the  ruins  of 
which  Leofric,  fifth  earl  .of  Mercia , and  li is  ebuntefs 
Godiva,  founded  a rnona fiery;  but  it  is  faid,  that 
the  inhabitants  groaned  under. great  oppreffions  from 
this  their  feudal  lord,  to,  relieve  them  from  Which  his 
countefs  folicited  in  vain.  At  length,  the  ear],  to 
filen.ee  her  importunities,  declared  that  he  would 
grant  her  .requefts,  if  fhe  Would  ride  naked  through 
the  town,  qnd  <on  no  otjaqr  forms.  Godiva,  having 
a vafi  luxuriance  of.. hair,  ejiVbraced  the  condition, 
and  rode  decently  cowered;  to  her  very  feet  with  her 
flowing  t ruffes.  - 

The  legend  fays,  that  orders  were  iffued  for  all  the 
inhabitants,  on  pain  of  death,  to  (hut  themfelves  up 
during, this  progress  ; but  that  the  curiofity  of  a tay- 
lor,  (urnaounting  fear,  led  him  to  take  a peep.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  this  circumftance,  whether  real  or  ima- 
ginary, is  commemorated  to  this  day,  by  a figure 
looking  out  of  a wall,  \v;hich  is  placed  in  the  high 
fireet ; and  the  love  of  Godiva  to  the  city  is  yet  an- 
nually celebrated  by  a proceflion,  in.  which  a woman, 
or  the  reprefentative  of  one,  (fill  rides  (not  literally 
naked,  like  the  benign,  countefs),  but  in  a flefh-co- 
lourfed  (ilk,  clofely  fitted  to  her  limbs.  This  city 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Coventry. 
The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  by  the  citizens  who 
pay  fcot  and  lot.  Two  parliaments  have  been  held 
in  this  citv  ; the  firft  in  1404,  the  other  in  14C9. 

By 
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•By  Bradford’s  furvey  of  Coventry , made  in  1748 
and  1749,  there  appear  to  have  been  2,065  houfes, 
and  12,117  inhabitants.  Mr.  Pennant’s  enquiries 
led  him  to  conclude,  that  when  he  wrote,  its  popula- 
tion was  about  25,000. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  this  city  is  ribbon -weav- 
ing, and  its  other  manufactures  are  of  gauze  and  came- 
lots  or  camlets. 

To  the  W.  of  the  city  is  the  head  of  the  great  ca- 
nal, which  palling  dofe  to  the  neighbouring  collie- 
ries at  Haivkejbury , is  to  extend  to  Brink  low,  Hill- 
Morion , and  Braunjlon  i<n  Northamptonfioire ; return 
into  War nvu.kjhire , and,  after  palling  by  Banbury , ter- 
minate at  Oxford.  The  whole  extent  of  which  will 
be  eighty-two  miles,  and  its  fall  from  the  level  on 
which  it  is  formed,  will,  in  the  courfe  of  its  progrefs, 
be  204  feet.  By  another  branch  likewife  begun  near 
Coventry , it  is  to  pals  Atherfione  and  Tamworth , to 
unite  With  the  great  Staff  or  dfijire  canal  on  id  adley- 
heath , three  miles  north  call:  of  Litchfield , forming 
a courfe  of  about  36  miles  ; in  which  progrefs  feveral 
branches  are  extended  to  coal  mines.  Thefe,  by 
nleans  of  the  Stour-port  canal,  will  unite  the  Thames , 
the  Severn , and  the  Brent ; but  the  latter  canal  is  far 
from  being  completed. 

Birmingham  is  a very  large  town,  feventeen  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Coventry,  and  one  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  to  the  N.  W.  of  London  ; it  Hands  on  the  fide  of 
a hill,  forming  nearly  a half-moon.  The  lower  part 
is' til  led  with  work-fhops  and  ware  houfes  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, and  confifts  chiefly  of  old  buildings;  but 
the  upper  part  contains  a number  of  new  and  regular 
flreets.  It  has  no  corporation,  being  governed  only 
by  two  conftables  and  two  bailiffs,  and  is  therefore 
free  for  any  perfon  to  fettle  there,  which  has  greatly 
contributed  both  to  the  increafe  of  the  buildings  and 
the  trade,  which  is  the  in  oft  flouri  filing  of  any  in  Eng- 
land for  all  forts  of  iron-work  and  hardware.  It  has 
two  churches,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  an  ancient  building  with  a very  tall  fpire ; 
the  other  is  a very  grand  modern  ffruClure,  having  a 
fquare  ftone  tower,  with  a dome  and  turret  above  it. 
In  this  town  is  a fine  peal  of  ten  bells,  and  a fet  of 
mufical  chimes,  which  play  feven  different  tunes,  one 
for  each  day  of  the  week.  It  has  alfo  two  chapels, 
and  feveral  meeting-houfes  for  every  denomination  of 
Diffenters. 

The  manufactures  and  trade  of  this  town  are  thus 
defcribed  by  an  elegant  and  well-informed  writer  : — 
“ For  a confiderable  period  its  hardware  manufac- 
tures have  been  noted  ; but  of  late  years,  by  great  ad- 
ditions to  its  trade,  from. a vaft  variety  of  ufeful  and 
ornamental  articles,  fuch  as  metal  button',  buckles, 
plated  goods  of  all  kinds,  japanned  and  paper-ware, 
&c.  it  has  rifen  to  be  fuperior  in  populoufnefs  to  any 
of  the  other  modern  trading  towns  in  England,  and 
has  filled  the  furrounding  country  with  induffrious  in- 
habitants. It  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  that  im- 
portant article  coals,  by  means  of  a canal  to  Wednef- 
bury , in  Staffordjhv  e ; and  it  has  a communication 
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with  the  great  trunk  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn , 
by  means  of  a branch  palling  by  Wolverhampton. — 
The  Birmingham  goods  are  difperfed  about  the  king- 
dom, but  chiefly  fent  to  London  by  land  carriage. — 
They  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, where,  in  point  of  clieapnefs  and  fhow  united, 
they  are  unrivalled. 

Stratford  upon  Avon,  a town  corporate,  govern- 
ed by  a Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  burgdles,  fituated 
on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Avon,  ninety-four  miles  from 
London,  is  celebrated  for  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  Shakefpeare,  and  the  place  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  a calm  retirement.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  adjoining  to  which  is  a char- 
nel-houfe,  containing  vaft  quantities  of  human  bones 
heaped  together,  but  tradition  has  not  tranfmitted  on 
what  account  they  were  colle£ted  ; only  it  is  fuppofed 
that  they  were  formed  from  the  flain  in  forne  battle 
which  was  fought  in  very  remote  times.  In  this  town 
a jubilee  was  held  in  the  year  17 69,  in  honour  of 
Shakefpeare,  at  the  inftance,  and  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick.  At  either  end  of  the  town- 
hall  is  a whole  length  picture,  the  one  of  that  molt 
original  and  powerful  of  dramatic  poets,  the  other  of 
that  inimitable  a<ftor  who  fo  ably  perfonified  a variety 
of  characters  drawn  by  the  poet,  and  who  thus  cele- 
brated his  memory  in  his  native  place,  153  years  after 
his  death. 

At  Edghill,  near  Kineton , in  the  S.  E.  part  of  this 
county,  bordering  on  Oxfordjhire,  was  fought  the  firff: 
battle  in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  par- 
liament, on  tire  23d  of  October  1642,  in  which  5000 
men  were  flain,  and  nothing  deciiive  effected. 

SECT.  XXXI. 
Worcestershire. 

I T derives  its  name  from  its  capital,  called 
by  the  Saxons  Waegorc  filer,  which  at  length  became 
changed  to  Worceftcr.  This  county  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Shropfhire  and  Stajfiordfinre  ; in  its  extreme 
northern,  and  on  the  E point  by  Warwickshire  > on 
the  S.  W.  by  IlerefordfiAre ; and  on  the  S.  by  Glou- 
cefierfinre ; extending  about  thirty  miles  >n  length 
from  N.  to  S.  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 

It  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  and  contains  one 
city  and  ten  market-towns,  fifty-five  vicarages,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pari  flies,  five  hundred  villages, 
about  twenty  thoufand  fix  hundred  houfes,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred 
inhabitants.  Ir  is  in  t he  diocefe  of  Worcefier,  and 
fends  nine  members  to  parliament  ; namely,  two  for 
the  county,  two  for  each  of  the  following  places, 
Worcefi er , Droit wich , and  Evefham , and  one  for  the 
borough  of  Baud!  y 

The  air  of  Wbfcefierfinre  is  very  healthy,  and  the 
foil  in  the  vales  and  meadows  very  rich,  producing 
corn  and  pafiure,  particularly  the  rich  vale  of  Eve- 
Jham,  which  is  juftiy  ftyled  the  granary  of  thefe  parts. 

The 
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The  hills  have  generally  an  eafv  afcent,  except  the 
\lalvern  hills  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county,  and 
feed  large  flocks  of  flieep.  The  other  hills  are  the 
Licky,  near  Bromfgrove , toward  the  N.  and  the  Bre- 
don  lulls,  toward  the  S.  E.  This  county  had  formerly 
two  large  forefls,  but  the  iron  and  falt-works  have  in 
a manner  deftroyed  them  ; and  therefore  thefe  works 
are  now  chiefly  carried  on  with  coal,  with  which  this 
county  abounds.  A number  of  rivers  and  rivulets 
water  the  fine  meadows,  and  give  them  a richnefs 
that  is  imparted  to  the  butter  and  cheefe. 

The  principal  rivers  with  which  this  county  is  wa- 
tered are  the  Severn,  which  enters  Worcejlerjhire  on 
the  N.  W.  edge  of  the  county,  and  running  louth- 
ward  by  Worcejler,  receives  firft  the  Stour  from  Stufi- 
fiordjhire,  then  the  Solivnrp,  and  at  length  the  Tew  1, 
when,  palling  by  Upton,  it  enters  Glouceflerfijire.  The 
Temd  enters  Worcjlerjhire  on  the  W.  bonier,  and  runs 
to  the  S.  E.  The  Avon  enters  the  E.  fide  of  Wor- 
cefierjhire,  and  running  through  the  vale  of  Evejb-im , 
leaves  this  county  at  the  S.  to  join  the  Severn  at 
Teivekjbury.  All  thefe  rivers  abound  with  the  uiinl 
forts  of  filh  ; but  the  Severn  has  lampreys  almoit  pe- 
culiar to  itlelf : they  refem’o’e  an  eel  in  fhape,  oul  in- 
ftead  of  gills,  have  nine  holes  on  each  fic.e  of  the 
neck:  The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  the 
following  : 

Worcester,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  river  Severn,  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  London  This  is  a large, 
well-built  and  populous  city.  It  has  a lunufome  flone- 
bridge  over  the  Severn.  The  public  buildings  make 
a noble  appearance,  particularly  the  Guildhall.  The 
cathedral  is  only  remarkable  for  its  antiquity.  In  it 
lies  buried  king  John,  not  where  his  monument  now 
Hands,  but  under  a little  ftone  before  the  altar  of  the 
eafternmoft  wall  of  the  church.  On  each  fide  of 
kirn,  on  the  ground,  lie  the  effigies  of  two  bifhops. 
On  the  S.  fide  of  the  high  altar,  Is  a large  handfome 
chapel,  the  choir  of  which  is  of  exquifite  workman- 
fhip.  Here  is  the  monument  of  prince  Arthur,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  king  Henry  VII.  who  died  at  Ludlow  in 
’502  ; and  among  otiier  monuments  is  one  of  the 
famous  cour.tefs  of  Salijbu  y,  who,  as  is  faid,  dancing 
before  Edward  III.  in  his  great  hall  at  IVindfor , 
dropped  her  garter,  which  the  king  took  up,  and 
from  that  accident  inftituted  the  order  of  the  Garter; 
but  this  llory  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fabulous. 
The  monument  is  very  fine  ; and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  there  are  feveral  angels  cut  in  done  brewing 
garters  over  the  tomb  Befides  the  cathedral  and  St. 
Michael’s  church,  which  is  without  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  it  contains  nine  pai  dh-churches,  and  a palace 
for  the  bifhop.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  fix  aider- 
men,  a recorder,  two  coroners,  a fheriff,  a fword- 
bearer,  and  five  ferjeants  at  mace ; and  is  inhabited 
by  many  gentry.  One  part  of  the  city  is  wholly  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Wrljb,  who  fpeak  their  own  language, 
and  are  employed  in  'his  manufacture.  There  is 
here  alfo  a manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  is  car- 
ried to  a confiderable  degree  of  perfection. 


In  the  year  16$  1,  Cromwell,  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  attacked  this  city,  where  Charles  II. 
with  the  Scotch  army  had  arrived  He  made  himfelf 
matter  of  it,  and  compelled  the  king  to  a precipitate 
flight,  who,  after  fullering  fevere  hardthips,  and  ex- 
periencing hair-breadth  efcapes,  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

Droitwich  is  feated  on  the  river  Salwarp,  fix 
miles  N.  of  Worcejler  ; it  is  a corporate  and  borough 
town,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  brine  fprings. 

Kidderminster,  a town  Hated  under  a hill,  by 
the  river  Stour,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  N.  W.  of  London,  was  particularly  famous  for 
its  woollen  manufacture,  called  Kidderminfler  Huffs, 
but  now  much  declined  from  the  general  ufe  of  cot- 
ton goods.  Here  are  tiourifhing  manufactures  of 
blankets  and  carpet^,  the  latter  of  which  rival  thofe 
of  Turley,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  no 
lefs  than  one  thoufand  looms  conftantlv  employed. 
The  worfl"d  (hag  trade  has  alfo  been  introduced  here, 
and  employs  many  looms.  The  goods  go  chiefly  to 
Portugal,  and  their  carri  ge  has  been  much  facilitated 
by  the  late  canal  communications. 

At  Stour -po  t,  near  Kidder minjler,  the  StnjjordJJoire 
and  Worcejlerjhire  canal  join  the  Severn.  Toe  town 
h governed  by  a bailiff,  twelve  capital  burgefies,  and 
twenty-five  common  coum  ilmtn. 

Stourbr'dge,  or  Sturbridge,  on  the  borders  of 
Sl,.Jfn  d/loire,  is  feated  on  the  river  Stour,  over  which 
it  h s a bridge  on  the  borders  of  Stajfordjhirc , from 
whence  it  has  its  name. 

SEC  T.  XXXII. 

Shropshire. 

SHROPSHIRE  obtained  its  name  from 
that  given  by  the  Saxons  to  Shrewjbury , which  they 
called  Serohbejherig , which  fignifies  a town  built  on  a 
woody  hill  ; it  ts  alfo  called  the  county  of  Salop,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Chejhire , and  a detached 
part  of  Flintjhire  ; on  the  E.  by  Stjforajhirc  ; on  the 
S.  E.  by  Worcejlerjhire ; on  the  S.  by  Heej'orjhire; 
on  S W.  by  Radnorjbire  in  Wales ; and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Weljb  counties  of  Alontgomeryjhir  t and  T)en- 
bighjl/ire.  Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a fquare, 
which  is  indented  by  lUontgomeryJhire  ; and  on  the 
E.  the  county  makes  fome  waving  projections  into 
St .jfordfinre  ; toward  Cloejhice  there  is  likewife  a con- 
fiderabie  projection.  It  extends  about  fifty  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.  about  forty  in  breadth  from  E. 
to  W.  and  is  about  a hundred  and  ten  in  circumfer- 
ence. About  nine  mi.es  to  the  S.  E.  of  Shreiujbury 
is  the  famous  hill  called  “ The  Wrekin,"  which  is 
1398  feet  in  height. 

This  county  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry , and  partly  in  that  of  Hereford ; and  is 
divided  into  fourteen  hundreds,  in  which  are  con- 
tained fixtecn  market-towns,  fifty-two  vicarages,  a 
hundred  and  leventy  par  lhcs,  fix  hundred  anJ  fif- 
3 teen 
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teen  villages,  with  about  twenty-two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  houfes,  and  a hundred  and  thir- 
teen thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants. 
It  fends  twelve  members  to  parliament  ; that  is,  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following 
towns  : Shrewsbury,  Ludlow , Bridge  north,  Wenlock , 
and  Bi/hop's  Cafile . 

The  air  of  Shropjhire  is  falubrious,  and  not  very 
{harp,  except  on  the  hills.  The  foil  is  generally 
fruitful,  efpecially  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts, 
which  produce  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley  ; but  the 
fouthern  and  weftern,  being  mountainous,  are  lefs 
fertile,  yet  yield  fufficient  pafture  for  fheep  and  cat- 
tle. Under  the  furface  are  mines  of  lead,  copper, 
iron,  limeftone,  freeftone,  pipe-clay,  and  inexhaufti- 
ble  coal-pits.  Over  moll  of  the  coal-pits  lies  a ftra- 
tum  of  a blackifh,  hard,  porous  fubftance,  contain- 
ing  great  quantities  of  bitumen,  which  being  ground 
to  powder  in  horle-mills,  and  boiled  in  coppers  of 
water,  a bituminous  matter  fwims  on  the  lurface, 
which,  by  evaporation  is  brought  to  the  confidence 
of  pitch  ; or,  by  the  help  of  an  oil  diftilled  from  the 
fame  fubllance,  and  mixed  with  it,  may  be  thinned  to 
a fort  of  tar  : both  thefe  fubflances  ferve  particu- 
larly for  caulking  of  fiiips,  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
pitch  and  tar,  it  being  lefs  liable  to  crack.  The  wool 
of  many  parts  of  this  county  is  remarkably  fine. 

Many  authors  mention  a remarkable  phenomenon 
at  Brofeley,  about  fix  miles  N.  of  Bridgenorth,  and 
two  S.  from  Colebrook-dale.  This  is  a well  that  ex- 
hales a fulphureous  vapour,  which  when  contracted 
to  one  vent,  by  means  of  an  iron  cover  with  a femi- 
circular  hole,  and  fired,  by  applying  a lighted  candle 
to  it,  will  continue  burning  with  great  violence,  fo  as 
to  boil  a large  piece  of  meat  in  a Ihort  time  ; but 
what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  a piece  of  meat 
broiled  in  this  flame  has  not  the  leaft  ill  tafte  from 
the  fulphur.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  pheno- 
menon of  the  kind,  there  being  another  burning  well 
of  much  the  fame  nature  in  Lancajhire. 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Severn  and 
the  Tetnd . Both  thefe  rivers  receive  feveral  fmaller 
ones,  and  all  of  them  are  flocked  with  a variety  of 
fifh  As  the  Severn,  which  rifes  in  Montgomeryshire, 
is  navigable  before  it  leaves  it,  that  river  is  of  vaft 
advantage  to  this  county,  not  only  for  the  communi- 
cation it  affords,  but  for  the  commerce  it  maintains 
with  Worcefi erjhire,  Gloucejlerjhire , and  Brifiol. 

The  principal  places  in  Shropfinre  are  the  following: 

Shrewsbury,  a large,  pleafant,  populous,  and 
rich  town,  a hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  to  the  N. 
W.  of  London,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Uriconium.  In  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Roger  earl  of  Montgomery 
built  a caftle  on  the  N.  fide,  and  a flately  abbey  called 
St.  Giles’s,  or  the  Holy  Crofs,  at  the  E.  end,  famous 
for  being  the  repofitory  of  St.  Winifred’s  body. 

Shrewsbury  is  feated  on  the  Severn , which  in  part 
furrounds  the  town,  in  the  form  of  a horfe-fhoe,  and 
over  it  are  two  ftone-bridges,  upon  one  of  which  is 


built  a very  noble  gate  that  has  over  the  arch  the 
ftatue  of  the  great  Llewellin,  whofe  memory  is  dear 
to  the  Welfh,  he  being  their  laft  prince  of  Wales. 
The  town  is  near  two  miles  long,  and  the  ftreets 
moftly  broad  and  paved.  Here  are  five  churches, 
and  two  of  them  have  lofty  fpires  : St.  Chad’s  and  St. 
Mary’s  are  faid  to  have  been  anciently  collegiate ; and 
all  the  churches,  except  the  laft,  which  is  a royal  pe- 
culiar, are  in  thedrocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 

Here  is  a large  market,  fupplying  the  greateft: 
plenty  of  good  provifions,  at  the  cheapeft  rates. 
Over  the  market-place  is  kept  a kind  of  hall  for  the 
reception  of  the  thin  woollen  cloths  called  Welfij 
webbs,  which  are  manufactured  in  Montgomeryshire , 
and  drefied  here.  A great  deal  of  Weljfh  flannel  is 
likewife  brought  here  for  exportation. 

Here  is  the  moft  confiderable  free-fchool  in  this  part 
of  England , founded  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  en- 
dowed by  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a fufficient  mainte 
nance  for  a head-mafter  and  three  under-mafters 
The  buildings,  which  are  of  ftone,  are  very  fpacious, 
particularly  the  library,  which  contains  a great  many 
books.  The  fchoolmafters  have  alfo  very  handfome 
dwelling-houfes  ; fo  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance 
of  a college.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Henry  I. 
and  is  under  the  government  of  a mayor,  a recorder, 
a fteward,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  forty-eight 
common-councilmen. 

Near  this  place  was  fought  the  Woody  battle  be- 
tween Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  and  Henry 
IV.  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1400,  in  which  the 
former  was  killed,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated  ; 
the  place  is  ftill  called  Battle-field . This  town  is  alfo 
famous  for  the  reception  it  gave^to  Charles  I.  but  the 
fate  of  the  war  afterward  turning  againft  the  king, 
the  town  was  almoft  ruined.  This  town  gives  title 
of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Talbot,  premier  earl 
of  England. 

About  twelve  miles  S.  W.  of  Shrewjbury,  and  near 
four  in  the  fame  direction  from  the  Wrekin-hill,  is 
Colebrook-dale , fi Orated  between  two  towering  and  va- 
riegated hills,  covered  with  wood,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  where  the  largeft  iron  works  in  the  king- 
dom are  now  carrying  on  •,  a bridge,  entirely  con- 
ftruCted  of  iron,  is  here  thrown  over  the  Severn.  la 
one  place  it  has  parted,  and  a chafm  is  formed,  but 
fuch  is  its  firm  bafts,  that  this  ftffure  has  neither  in- 
jured its  ftrength  or  utility. 

Bridgenorth  is  pleafantly  fttuated,  twenty-one 
miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a hundred  and 
thirty-nine  to  the  N.  W.  of  London.  The  air  is 
healthy,  the  profpeCt  delightful,  and  it  has  a pretty 
good  trade.  It  confifts  of  two  towns,  the  High  and 
Low , which  are  feparated  by  the  Severn  ; but  united 
by  a ftone-bridge  of  feven  arche9,  which  has  a gate 
and  gate-houfe.  It  has  been  fortified  with  walls,  and 
a caftle  now  in  ruins.  In  Cowgatefireet  a rock  rifes 
perpendicularly,  where  are  feveral  tenements  that 
have  an  agreeable,  though  a grotefque  appearance. 
There  is  a hollow  way  cut  through  the  rock,  leading 
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from  the  H^h  Town  to  tb.e  bridge,  in  feme  parts  of 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  likewise  many  vaults 
ntui  dwellings  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  town  is 
famous  for  eunfmiths,  and  the  manufacture  cf  flock- 
ing*. 

Hales  Owen  is  a fniall  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Salop)  but  Surrounded  by  IVurcejtnJIA.e  and  Stuf- 
j'o  djhire  ; and  is  ten  miles  from  the  borders  of  Skrop- 
fibre.  In  its  parifh  is  fituated  the  Lerfowes,  which 
was  the  paternal  eftate  of  the  late  Mr.  sohenftone, 
w'hofe  charaCIer  wfas  firongly  marked  by  the  love  of 
elegant  fimplicity,  exhibited  in  ir i-  writings,  as  much 
as  in  the  form  and  appearance  which  he  gave  to  his 
lands  ; converting  them  into  what  the  French  call 
ferme  ornee.  What  was  the  extent  of  this  eftate  we 
are  not  told;  but  it  may  be  inferred  worn  the  dull 
and  u n fa tisfaclory  account  of  it  which  is  given  in  his 
works,  that  it  might  comp  ile,  at  lea ff,  five  hundred 
acres.  He  improved  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
by  artificial  eminences  judicioufiy  difpofed  ; ftudying 
the  beft  fituations  for  planting  trees  and  undenvood, 
and  introducing  a variety  of  murmuring  {dreams,  or 
long  continued  cafcades,  one  of  thefe  falls  being  150 
yards  in  continuity.  The  mold  pifturefque  icenes  of 
the  country  were  alfo  introduced  at  fituations  which 
gave  them  their  fulleft  etdeCd.  Since  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1763,  this  eftate  has  had  dif- 
ferent poflefiors. 

Ludlow  is  feated  twenty-nine  miles  to  the  S.  of 
Shrew  finery,  and  one  hundred  thirty-eight  to  the  N. 
AY . of  London.  It  was  formerly  defended  by  a caf- 
tle,  which,  now  in  its  decay,  gives  fome  idea  of  the 
beauty  it  poflefied  when  in  its  flourilhing  {date.  This 
was  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  right  of 
his  principality.  It  enjoys  a fine  iituation  ; the  coun- 
try round  it  is  exceedingly  pleafant  and  fertile,  and 
nothing  can  be  added  by  nature  to  render  it  a fit  fpot 
for  a royal  refidence.  This  palace  L now  partly  in 
ruins. 

The  town  of  Ludlow  is  likewife  fortified  with  walls, 
which  have  feven  gates.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  a 
place  of  good  trade.  On  the  S.  fide  of  the  town 
runs  the  2 and,  over  which  is  a good  bridge.  This 
river  has  feveral  dams  acrofs  it,  on  which  are  placed 
abundance  of  mills.  Ludlow  has  a very  good  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  the  windows  of  which 
are  full  of  painted  glafs,  pretty  entire;  the  tower  is 
handfonie,  and  has  a pleafant  ring  of  fix  bells.  This 
town  has  tiae  privilege  of  trying  and  executing  cri- 
minals. 

SECT.  XXXIII. 

F>  TAFFORDSHIRE. 

T H I S county,  as  likewife  Cheflhrc,  was  the 
lt,a£  of  the  Cornavii,  and  was,  in  the  times  of  the 
Saxons,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  ,•  its  inhabi- 
tants being  what  Bede  calls.  ‘ the  middle  Kugljjjmen.” 
It  obtained  its  name  from  Stafford,  the  county  town, 
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and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Derbyfimre ; on  the 
S.  by  Worcejlerjhire,  and  the  detached  part  of  Shrop- 
shire ; on  the  W.  by  Shropshire ; on  the  N.  W.  by 
Chejhire  ; and  on  the  S.  L.  by  Warwickjhire.  It  ex- 
tends forty-eight  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  thirty 
in  breadth  from  E to  W.  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  in  circumference.  Its  form  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  a lozenge,  being  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  broadeft  in  the  middle.  This  countv, 
which  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry , 
is  divided  into  live  hundreds,  and  contains  one  city 
and  feventeen  market  towns,  thirty-nine  vicarages,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  parifhes,  and  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  villages.  It  fends  ten  members  to  parliament, 
two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Litchfield,  and 
tv  o for  each  of  the  following  towns  : Stafford,  New- 
er,die  nndir  Lyne,  and  Fan; worth. 

i'iie  air  of  this  county  is  generally  very  good, 
though  fliarp,  efpecially  on  the  hilly  part,  which  lies 
between  Trent  ham  and  Beach.  The  moor-lands  which 
are  mountainous,  and  therefore  reckoned  the  molt 
barren,  produce  a fliort,  but  fweet  grafts,  and  feed  as 
large  cattle  as  thofeof  Lancafihirc.  The  banks  of  the 
L ove,  in  particular,  maintain  the  great  dairies  which 
Supply  Uitcxeter-murket  with  fuch  Store  of  butter  and 
cbeefe.  Great  number.-  of  fheep  are  fed  both  in  the 
northern  and  fouthern  parts  ; but  they  are  fmall,  and 
their  wool  coarfer  than  that  of  feveral  other  counties : 
a grea  deal  of  it  is  manufaflured  in  the  cloathing  and 
ieiting  bufinefs.  The  arable  grounds  are  no  lefs 
fruitful  than  the  paftures,  and  even  the  moor-lands, 
when  manured  with  ni3rl  and  lime,  mixed  with  turf- 
afhes,  produce  good  oats  and  barley  The  loti  them 
parts,  and  fome  of  the  northern,  yield  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  pulfe,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  moor-lands  and 
wood-lands  yield  copper,  lead,  iron,  marble,  alabas- 
ter, mill-ftones,  excellent  coal,  fait,  &c.  In  the 
more  fruitful  parte  are  feveral  marls  which  are  ufed' 
with  great  fuccefs  in  manuring  the  lands.  Here  is 
likewife  brick-earth  for  red  bricks,  and  others  that* 
burn  blue;  fuller’s  earth,  potter’s  clay,  particularly 
a fort  ufed  in  the  glafs-houfes  ; red  ochre,  and  to- 
bacco-pipe clay.  It  likewife  yields  fire-ftone,  rocks 
of  lirr  none,  a kind  of  iron-ftone  called  inufh,  as' 
big  as  the  crown  of  a hat,  and  containing  about  a 
pint  of  a cold,  fliarp,  pleafant  liquor,  which' the' 
workmen  are  fond  of ; the  beft  fort  of  iron-wares  are 
made  of  this  ftone  ; alfo  mematites,  or  blood-ftone. 

At  Felon- hill,  clofe  by  the  river  Dove , a very  va- 
luable copper  mine  was  difeovered  about  fifty  years 
ago,  (from  1 790  ) Some  adventurers  obtained  from 
the  duke  of  Devonfin  e,  to  whom  the  eftate  belongs, 
a leaie  for  twenty  five  years,  impovvering  them  to 
fearch  for  copper  ; and  they  expended  13,060!.  be- 
fore ary  returns  were  made  : but  at  length,  at  about 
2ro  yards  deep,  vaft  quantities  of  copper  ore ‘we  re 
found,  v bich  increafed  as  the  defeent  was  continued, 
and  very  considerable  fortunes  were  acquired' before 
the  expiration  of  the  ieafe  ; fince  which  time  the 
whole  undertaking  has  vofted  in  the  duke,  and  the  ‘ 
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mine  has  continued  to  be  worked  to  great  advantage, 
clearing  annually  from  eight  to  ten  thoufand  pounds. 
In  its  pofition,  fituation,  and  inclination,  it  is  diffe- 
rent from  any  mine  yet  difcovered  in  Europe , Afta, 
Africa , or  America ; the  wonderful  mafs  of  copper 
ore  with  which  it  is  impregnated  not  running  in  re- 
gular veins  or  courfes,  but  finking  perpendicularly 
down,  widening  and  lwelling  out  at  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a bell.  The  works  are  150  yards  below  the 
bed  of  the  river  Dove , being  the  deepeft  mine  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  oppolite  fide  of  EEton-hill  is 
a valuable  lead  mine  ; the  veins  of  which  ore  approach 
very  near  to  the  copper. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Trent , 
the  third  river  in  England , which  rifes  among  the 
moor-lands  in  the  N.  W fide  of  the  county,  and  has 
its  waters  increafed  by  feveral  rivulets,  with  the  Sow, 
Churnet , Ecclefhell-water , and  other  ftreams,  and 
then  runs  to  the  eaftward.  It  becomes  navigable  at 
Burton  upon  Trent,  where  it  leaves  this  county,  and 
flowing  through  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Lincoln,  difcharges  ltfelf  into  the  Humber,  that 
great  receptacle  of  the  northern  rivers. 

Of  that  noble  modern  improvement  in  this  country, 
navigable  canals,  this  county  may  be  confidered  as 
the  centre.  The  canal,  which  forms  a junction  be- 
tween the  eaftern  and  weitern  oceans,  was  begun  in 
the  year  1766,  by  him  whom  the  early  heathens  would 
have  deified  as  the  God  of  Canals,  Mr.  James  Brind- 
ley, who  was  a finking  inftance  of  the  attainments 
which  genius  is  capable  of  making,  even  without  the 
aids  of  education.  The  length  of  this  canal  is  nine- 
ty-three miles  •,  namely,  thirty-one  miles  fix  furlongs 
on  the  N.  fide,  from  Harecajlle  hill,  where  it  was  be- 
gun, to  the  duke  of  Bridge-water's  canal  at  Prrfi.n 
on  the  Hill  in  Chejlnre,  and  fixty-one  miles  two  fur- 
longs from  the  S.  fide  of  the  hill  to  Wddon  ferry,  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
Trent.  To  effeft  this  work  forty  locks  were  con- 
ftru&ed  on  the  S.  fide,  there  being  three  hundred 
and  fixteen  feet  fall.  On  the  N.  fide  there  is  only  one 
lock,  which  is  near  Middlewich,  and  is  fourteen  feet 
wide.  The  canal,  in  its  common  dimenfions,  is 
twenty-nine  feet  broad  at  the  top,  fixteen  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  depth  four  feet  and  an  half.  It  is  car- 
ried over  the  river  Dove,  in  an  aqueduct  fuppo'rted 
by  twenty-three  arches,  and  the  ground  is  railed  to 
a very  confiderable  height,  through  an  extent  of  a 
mile  and  two  furlongs  ; it  is  alfo  carried  over  the 
river  Trent  by  an  aqueduct  fupported  by  fix  arches 
of  twenty-one  feet  fpan  each.  Over  this  canal  are 
thrown  two  hundred  bridges,  189  of  which  admit 
carts,  and  1 1 are  only  for  foot-pafiengers.  The 
mountains,  hills,  or  rocks,  that  obftru£Ied  its  pro- 
grefs  are  penetrated,  particularly  at  Harecajlle  hill,  it 
is  conveyed  under  ground  the  length  of  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  or  a mile  and  half ; 
at  Barnton  in  Chefhire , a fubterraneous  paflage  is  ef- 
fected of  five  hundred  and  fixty  yards  in  extent  ; 
and  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  another  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty ; at  Prejlon  on  the  Hill,  where  it 
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joins  the  duke’s  canal,  it  pafles  under  ground  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-one  yards. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

LrTCHFiELD,  a neat  well  built  city,  and  county  of 
itfelf,  is  feated  in  a pleafant  champaign  country,  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  London  . 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  containing  little 
more  than  three  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  has  a con- 
fiderable manufacture  of  fail-cloth,  and  a fmall  one 
of  faddle-cloths  and  tammies.  A brook,  which  glides 
flowly  through  it,  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  called,  the  Town , and  the  other  the  Clofe. 
In  the  fir  ft  is  a very  handfome  hofpital  which  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  John,  and  well  endowed  : this  part  is 
the  largeft  and  mod  populous  ; but  the  Clofe  has  the 
belt  buildings,  and  among  the  reft  the  cathedral, 
with  the  houfes  of  the  refidentiary  clergy,  and  many 
other  good  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  mod  elegant  Gothic  ftruCtures  in  England  ; it 
was  founded  in  the  year  666,  but  buffering  much  by 
various  fieges,  was  reftored  to  its  prefent  ftate  by 
Biftrop  Hacket  in  i66r  ; it  is  built  of  a reddifh  ftone, 
and  the  W.  end  was  till  lately  adorned  with  the  ftatues 
of  all  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Jerufalem,  from 
David  to  the  captivity  l he  great  window  over  the 
middle  door  is  very  large,  and  beautifully  adorned. 
The  fee  is  very  ancient,  it  having  been  once  archie- 
pilcopal,  with  jurifdiCtion  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Mercians  and  Eofi  Angles.  Befide  the  cathedral, 
here  are  three  parifti  churches,  a free-fchool,  ami 
two  hofpitals-  The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  city,  which 
has  power  of  life  and  death,  extends  in  a circle  near 
ten  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  annually  rode  round  by 
the  Sheriff  on  the  eighth  of  September.  The  corpo- 
ration confifts  of  a recorder,  who  is  a nobleman  of 
high  rank,  high  fteward,  two  bailiffs,  a Iheriff, 
town-clerk,  coroner,  and  twenty-four  burgeffes.  One 
of  the  bailiffs  is  eleCted  by  the  bdhop,  alt  the  other 
officers  are  annually  chofen  b^  the  corporation.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Lee. 

Stafford,  the  county  town,  is  feated  on  the  river 
Sow,  which  waflaes  it  on  the  S K and  W.  over  which 
is  a ftone  bridge.  It  (lands  fixteen  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Litchfield,  and  a hundred  and  thirty-four  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Loudon.  It  is  a neat  and  well  built  town, 
feated  on  a plain,  encompaiTed  by  riling  grounds  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  and  contains  about  five  thoufand  in- 
habitants ; the  ifreets  are  large,  and  many  of  the 
houfes  handfomely  built.  It  has  a fine  fquare  mar- 
ket-place, in  which  is  tire  county-hall,  which  is  a very 
handfome  ftrudture,  and  under  it  is  the  market-houfe. 
This  town  confifts  of  but  one  parilh,  but  has  two 
churches  and  a free-fchool.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a recorder,  ten  aldermen,  and  other  inferior 
officers,  and  here  the  affizes  and  feilions  are  held. 
Stafford  is  much  increafed  and  grown  rich  by  the 
clothing  trade,.and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  ftill  retains 
the  ancient  cuftora  of  Borough  Englijh,  which  is,  that 
the  youngeft  fons  inherit  the  lands  of  their  fathers 
within  the  town.  This  town  gives  the  title  of  man- 
G quis 
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quis  to  the  family  of  Gower.  The  county  infir/nary 
ffands  at  a final  l diftance  from  the  town  ; it  was 
riniihed  in  the  year  1772,  and  is  fupported  by  libe- 
ral annual  fubfcriptions. 

Newcastle  under  Lyne  is  feated  on  a branch  of 
the  Trent,  fifteen  miles  to  the  N.  of  Stafford,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  nine  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

It  is  a large  place,  with  broad  paved  i'treets  ; bat  the 
cable,  from  whence  it  received  its  name,  is  quite  de- 
moliflied.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  two  j u 11  ices, 
two  bailiffs,  ami  a common-council ; and  had  former- 
ly four  churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  one. 

About  three  miles  S.  E.  of  Newcofle  is  the  little 
town  of  Trf.ntHam,  fo  called  from  the  river  Trent, 
which  rifes  there,  where  is  the  nobit  leat  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Stafford. 

Wolverhampton,  or  \V ooiverhampton,  a very 
ancient,  large,  and  flourifhing  town,  a hundred  and 
thirty-one  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  London,  is  pleafant- 
ly  feated  on  a hill.  The  houles  are  pretty  well  built, 
and  the  ftreets  are  for  the  in  oil  part  broad  3nd  well 
paved.  It  has  an  old  collegiate  church  annexed  to 
the  deanery  of  H i rdf.r,  in  which  are  feveral  ancient 
monuments,  and  a very  handfome  chapel  ; alfo  a 
Prefbyterian,  a Roman  Catholic,  and  a Quakers 
meeting-houle.  Here  the  trade  of  lock-making  is 
carried  on  to  great  perfection.  A market  for  iron- 
work is  held  weekly,  feme  of  which  is  made  in  the 
town  ; but  the  principal  part  is  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket by  the  fanners  for  feveral  miles  round,  where  eve- 
ry farm  has  one  forge  or  more;  fo  that  the  farmers 
work  at  their  forges  as  fmiths,  when  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  tiie  fields,  and  what  they  bring  to  market 
is  bought  up  by  the  great  tradefmen,  who  fend  it  to 
London. 

Burton  upon  Trent  is  remarkable  for  a peculiar  kind 
of  ftrong  ale  which  is  brewed  there  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  conveyed  to  London,  ov  means  of  the  Trent, 
as  far  as  Hull , and  from  thence  coaitways. 

SECT.  XXXIV. 
Leicestershire. 

TH  IS  county  takes  its  name  from  Leicefer, 
its  capital,  which  is  obtained  from  its  fituation  on  the 
river  Leire,  now  called  the  Soar,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Noititighamjbire  j on  the  N.  W.  by  Derby- 
floire  ; on  the  E.  by  Lincolnjhire,  and  Ruthmdjhire  ; on 
the  S.  E.  by  Northampt onflow e ; and  on  the  S.  W.  by 
Warwicifbire.  It  extends  about  thirty-live  miles  from 
E.  to  W.  thirty  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  ninety-fix  in 
circumference. 

It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  and  is  divided  into 
fix  hundreds,  contains  thirteen  market-towns,  eighty- 
one  vicarages,  a hundred  and  ninety-two  pari  (lies,  ten 
parks,  five  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants; but  fends  only  four  members  to  parliament, 
namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  the  like  number  for 
the  town  of  Leicefer. 


The  air  of  this  county  is  very  healthful ; but  the 
foil  is  different  in  different  parts  : in  tire  S.  W.  it  is 
rich  and  fruitful  boih  for  corn  and  pafture  ; but  fo 
deftitute  of  fuel,  that  the  inhabitants  burn  dried  cow- 
dung.  In  this  part  there  are,  however-,  fine  meadows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  The  N.  E.  part,  efpeci- 
ally  about  the  river  Wreke,  is  chiefly  barren,  moun- 
tainous, and  rocky,  here  being  the  lofty  Bn;  don-hills, 
and  Chaennvood,  or  Charley  forejl ; but  it  affords  much 
wood  and  pit-coal,  and  feeds  vaff  numbers  of  fheep, 
which  here,  and  in  Lincolnjhire,  are  the  largeft  mut- 
ton with  which  the  London  markets  are  lupplied,  and 
have  the  greateft  fleeces  of  wool  of  any  in  England , 
but  no  horns  ; nor  is  the  wool  lefs  fine  on  account  of 
its  quantity,  and  fome  few  places  excepted,  is  the 
longeft  llaple  in  the  whole  ifland. 

The  hories  fed  here  are  alfo  the  larged  in  England , 
they  being  generally  the  great  black  coach  and  dray- 
horfes,  of  which  iucit  numbers  are  continually  lent 
up  to  Loudon. 

Its  principal  rivers,  the  Avon,  the  Soar , anciently 
called  the  I.eire,  the  Anker,  and  the  M el  land,  which 
rifes  in  the  W.  part  of  this  county,  form  four  diffe- 
rent rourfes  ; for  the  Avon  foon  leaves  this  county, 
and  runs  to  Warwick.  The  Soar,  the  principal  river, 
firft  runs  N.  E.  by  Leicejler , tiil  having  received  the 
IVreke,  it  turns  to  the  N.  W.  and  falls  into  the  Trent, 
where  the  three  counties,  Leiceferfoire,  Derbjhire, 
and  Nottinghamfoire,  meet.  The  Anker  runs  N.  W. 
to  Atherjlon , on  the  edge  of  Warwickforc.  The  Wel- 
land runs  N.  E.  by  Harhorough  to  Stamford.  The 
Wreke  rifes  in  a part  of  the  county  called  the  Wold, 
and  runs  weffward  till  it  falls  into  the  Soar. 

We  (hall  now  fpeak  of  the  principal  places  of  this 
county. 

Leicester,  the  county  town,  is  feated  on  the  river 
Soar , by  which  it  is  half  furrounded,  and  is  ninety- 
nine  miles  trom  London.  It  is  a very  ancient  place, 
was  once  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  is  (aid  to  have  had 
thirty-two  parifli-churches,  which  are  now  reduced 
to  five,  with  feveral  meeting-houfes.  It  has  a very 
fpacious  market-place,  and  the  ffreets  are  paved,  but 
have  many  old  buildings.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
&c.  and  the  freemen  of  Leicefer  are,  bv  their  char- 
ter, exempted  from  paying  toll  in  all  the  fairs  and 
markets  in  England. 

Before  the  caftle  was  difinantled  it  was  a vaff  build- 
ing, in  which  the  great  Henry  duke  of  Lancajhry 
kept  his  court  ; the  hall  and  kitchen  ftill  remain  en- 
tire, the  former  of  which  is  very  lofty  and  fpacious  ; 
here  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held  at  the  afllzes. 

Many  curious  relics  have  been  found  in  this  town. 
At  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pree,  or  Leicefer  abbey, 
now  in  ruins,  cardinal  Wolfey  died  (28th  November 
1 530)  in  his  way  from  York  to  London , wifflft  in  the 
cuftocly  of  the  keeper  of  the  Tower. 

kite  firft  law  for  burning  heretics,  by  which  lord 
Cobham  and  others  fuft'ered  death,  was  made  in  a 
parliament  held  here,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  de- 
claring the  favourers  of  Wickliff’s  dod'rrinr  heretics 
and  traitors.  In  the  laft  civil  wars  I.cicejter  was  be- 
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fieged  by  Charles  I.  and  taken  by  ftorm,  on  the  thirty- 
firft  of  May , 1645,  when  the  garrifon  received  no 
quarter.  Some  of  the  committee  were  hanged,  and 
the  inhabitants  in  general  plundered  ; but  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  foon  after  advancing  with  the  parlia- 
ment’s forces,  again  befieged  it,  and  obliged  the  roy- 
alifts  to  furrender  upon  terms.  It  gives  title  of  earl 
to  the  family  of  Toavnjhend , lord  de  Ferrars. 

About  eleven  miles  W.  of  Leicejler , near  Market 
Bfworth,  is  the  field  in  which  the  decifive  battle  was 
fought,  22d  Augujl  1485,  between  Richard  III.  and 
the  earl  of  Richmond , afterward  Henry  VII.  in  which 
Richard  was  {lain,  with  about  four  thoufand  of  his 
men,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk , lord 
Ferrars  of  Charltey,  Sir  Richard  RatclifFe,  Sir  Robert 
Piercy,  and  Sir  Robert  Branckenbury.  Sir  William 
Catefby  W3S  made  prifoner,  and  beheaded  at  Leicejler , 
with  fome  other  adherents  to  the  tyrant.  The  body 
of  Richard  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Gray- 
friars  at  Leicejler. 

Loughborough  is  pleafantly  feated  among  fertile 
meadows,  near  the  foreft  of  Charwood , one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  London , on  the  river  Soar,  over 
which  it  has  a bridge,  and  is  a handfome  town,  with 
one  fpacious  church.  It  gives  title  of  baron  to  the 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouche  is  a very  confiderable  mar- 
ket-town, which  took  its  name  from  the  Zouches , its 
lords  ; it  is  feated  between  PreJ]  on-Park , and  the  great 
park  on  the  flcirts  of  Derbyfldre,  about  a hundred  miles 
from  London.  It  has  a large  handfome  church,  near 
which  (land  the  ruins  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon's 
caftle,  deftroyed  in  1648. 

SECT.  XXXV. 

Rutlandshire. 

THI  S,  the  leaft  of  all  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land, is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Lincohifoire  ; 
on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  Northamptonjhire ; and  on  the 
W.  and  N.  W.by  Leicejlerjhirr ; extending  from  N 
to  S.  about  fifteen  miles,  from  E.  to  W.  ten,  and 
about  forty  in  circumference.  This  county  is  divided 
into  five  hundreds,  in  which  are  only  two  market- 
towns,  ten  vicarages,  forty-eight  parifhes,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  villages,  about  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fixty  houfes,and  fixteen  thoufand  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Peter- 
borough, and  fends  only  two  members  to  parliament, 
which  are  the  two  knights  for  the  fhire. 

The  air  is  fweet  and  falubrious,  it  being  quite  clear 
from  fogs  and  milts.  Rutland/hire  is  extremely  well 
watered,  for,  befides  the  Welland,  which  laves  theS. 
and  S.  E-  borders,  and  the  Guajh  or  Wajh,  which  in- 
terfefts  the  country  from  E.  to  W.  quite  through  the 
middle  of  it,  there  are  abundance  of  fmall  rivers  and 
brooks  which  fall  into  them  on  all  fides.  They  all 
afford  plenty  of  excellent  fifh,  which  makes  fome 
amends  for  the  want  of  fea-filh,  from  which  the  in- 
habitants are  in  a grea.  meafure  debarred  by  their  in- 
land fituation. 
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The  foil  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafture,  which 
feeds  great  numbers  of  cattle,  efpecially  fheep.  The 
vale  of  Catmofe,  in  which  Okeharn  ftands,  is  not  infe- 
rior in  point  of  fertility,  to  the  vales  of  White- borfe 
and  Belvoir.  This  county  gives  the  title  of  duke  ta 
the  noble  family  of  Manners.  The  towns  it  contains 
are,  Okeham  and  Uppingham. 

Okeham,  the  county  town,  ninety-four  miles  from 
London.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  has  a church  dedicat- 
ed to  All  Saints,  which  is  a handfome  ftructure,  with 
a lofty  fpire,  a free-fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  It  has 
likewile  an  ancient  caftle,  in  which  the  affixes  are 
held. 

SECT.  XXXVI. 

Lincolnshire. 

THIS  county  takes  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Lincoln , which  by  the  ancient  Britons  was  called 
Lindcoit,  and  by  the  Si  axons  Liticolfcire  ,■  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  tire  Humber,  which  feparates  it  from 
Yorkfire  ; on  the  E.  by  the  German  ocean,  the  arm 
of  the  fea  called  the  W<f: >,  and  a fmall  part  of  Nor- 
Jolk  ; on  the  S.  by  Cambridgejhire  and  Northampton- 
jhire-, on  the  S.  W.  by  Rutlaudjhire  and  L-eicefterJhire ; 
on  the  W.  by  Nottinghamjhh  e ; and  on  the  N.  W.  by 
a fmall  part  of  Yorkfjire 

It  is  feventy  feven  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  in  the 
middle,  where  wideft,  forty-five.  It  is  generally  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  namely,  Holland  on  the  S.  F, 
fide,  LCeJlev.n  on  the  S.  W.  and  Lindfry  on  the  N. 
which  laft  divifion  is  the  largeft,  for  it  includes  all 
that  lies  N.  of  Lincoln  city,  and  the  Fojfc  dyke,  which 
Henry  I.  cut  between  the  Witham  and  the  Trent. — 
This  county  is  fubdivided  into  three  provinces,  and 
thirty  hundreds,  contains  one  city,  five  parliamentary 
boroughs,  thirty-five  market  towns,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  vicarages,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  houfcs, 
and  about  two  hundred  thoufand  nine  hundred  inha- 
bitants. It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  and  fends 
twelve  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
and  two  for  each  of  the  following  places  : Lincoln , 
Stamford , Grantham,  Rojlon,  and  Grimjhy. 

This- county  is. well  watered  with  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Trent,  which  wafhes  the  wef- 
tem  edge  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Humber, 
the  northern  boundary  ; the  Witham,  which  rifing  in 
he  fouth  weft  part  of  the  county,  runs  northward, 
till  it  receives  the  F of e- dyke  at  Lincoln,  where  it  turns 
to  the  fouth  eaft,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  German 
ocean  below  Bofon ; this  river  abounds  with  pike: 
the  Welland  parts  this  county  from  Northamptonjhire , 
running  through  Holland  divifion  into  the  German 
ocean  ; the  waters  likewife  nourifh  vaft  quantities  of 
reeds,  which  are  annually  cut,,  and  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  thatching. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  various  in  its  three  grand 
divifions  : that  of  Holland,  a name  aptly  given  it  from 
its  natural  refemblance  to  the  province  of  the  United 
Netherlands  fo  cailed,  as  it  is  partly  under  water,  and 
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the  re  it  of  it  moid  and  fenny,  is  unwholefome,  and 
vad  1 warms  of  in  lefts  infed  the  inhabitants  in  the 
fum m er  feai'on  ; Kejleven  is  more  falubrious,  it  being 
Ids  ad'efted  with  the  fogs  from  the  fen  country,  and 
its  loii  more  fruitful ; Lindfay  is  generally  edeemed 
healthful,  efpecially  on  the  weftern  fide.  The  foil  is 
in  moll  places  very  rich,  the  inland  part  producing 
corn  in  great  plenty,  and  the  fens  cole-feed,  and  very 
rich  pal'tures  ; whence  their  breed  of  cattle  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  county  in  England,  except  So- 
merfetJJnre. 

The  churches  of  this  county  are  faid  to  be  its  chief 
ornaments,  it  being  commonly  obferved,  that  no 
county  has  bttter  churches  and  wori'e  houies. 

The  principal  places  in  Lincolnjbire  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Lincoln,  a city  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  London  ; it  was  anciently  a Roman  coiony 
called,  Lindum  Coloma,  and  is  pleafantly  ikuated  on 
the  top,  fide,  and  fooc  of  a hill.  The  river  Id  'it ham 
here  divides  into  feveral  dreams,  and  waters  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  over  which  are  feveral  bridges.  It 
had  formerly  fifty  churches,  which  are  now  reduced 
to  thirteen,  beiides  the  cathedral  or  minder,  and 
meeting-houfes  of  every  denomination  of  DilTenters. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  moll  fuperb  druftures  of 
the  kind  in  England , and,  from  its  fituation  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  may  be  ieen  from  five  or  fix  counties. 
It  has  a double  crofs  or  tranfept,  with  two  fpires  or 
towers,  and  many  bells,  pariicularly  in  the  north 
tower,  which  has  the  fined  great  bell  in  England , 
called  Tom  of  Lincoln  : it  weighs  four  tons  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds,  and  is  twenty-two 
feet  eight  inches  in  circumference.  A model  of  this 
great  bell  has  been  made,  and  put  up  in  an  antique 
building,  on  the  north  call  corner  of  the  cadle-hill, 
for  the  gratification  ot  curious  drangers.  i he  middle 
of  the  Round  tower  is  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom, 
and  when  theipire  was  handing,  it  mud,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  of  the  tower,  have  exceeded  that 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  which  vva^  five  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  monks  were  fo  proud  of  this  l'trufture, 
that  they  would  have  it  the  devil  looked  upon  it  with 
an  envious  eye,  whence  the  proverb,  “ lie  looks  as 
“ the  devil  does  over  Lincoln .”  Now  there  are  only 
four  very  ordinary  pinnacles,  one  at  each  corner.  It 
has  two  large  gates  on  the  welt : the  Holders  and  li- 
brary are  very  fine,  and  the  latter  well  furnifhed  with 
printed  books  and  manulcripts.  Two  catharine- 
wheel  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  larger  tranfept  are 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  painted  glafs. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  cathedral,  upon  the  very  brow 
of  the  hill,  is  the  hilltop’s  palace.  Though  this  is  the 
larged  diocefe  in  England , the  revenue  of  the  bifhop- 
ric  is  not  in  proportion  ; but  was  formerly  immenfely 
great.  In  this  diocefe  are  contained  the  counties  of 
Lincoln , Leicejler , Huntingdon,  Bedjord,  Bucks,  and 
part  of  Hertford/hire  •,  and  in  them  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty-five  parifhes,  of  which  five  hundred  and 
lbventy-feven  are  impropriations. 

This  is  a city  and  county  of  itleif : it  is  governed 


by  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  two  ffieriffi,  &c.  whofe 
jurifdiftion  extends  twenty  miles  in  circumference. — 
It  has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of 

Clinton  ever  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Here  are  four  charity  fchools,  in  each  of  which  thirty- 
poor  children  are  taught  by  clergymen’s  widows. 

Stamford,  feated  on  the  Welland,  eighty-nine 
miles  from  London,  is  a large  and  populous  borough 
in  the  fubdivifion  of  Kejleven.  It  ftands  on  the  dope 
of  a hill,  and  has  a done  bridge  of  five  arches  over 
the  river,  on  the  confines  of  Northamptonjhire  and 
Rutlatuljhire.  The  river  is  navigable  bv  barges  up  to 
the  town.  Here  is  a handfome  town-hall  and  fix  pa- 
ridi-churches,  with  feveral  good  Ifreets  and  fine  druc- 
tures.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  being  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans , and  had  in  former  times  a col- 
lege, whofe  ft u dents  removed  to  Brazen-Nole-Gollege, 
in  Oxford , but  though  its  trade  is  not  very  confidera- 
ble,  the  inhabitants  are  numerous  and  rich. 

The  bridge  forms  a communication  with  a part  of 
Stanford  called  St.  Martin’s,  or  Stamford  Baron , 
which  is  iituated  in  Northamptonjhire,  and  has  a pa- 
ri ih  church.  It  confifts  of  one  pretty  long  dreet. 

Near  to  it  is  Burleigh,  the  noble  and  venerable  feat  of 
the  Exeter  family,  built  by  tire  Iord-treafurer,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  now  the  refidence  of 
the  earl  of  Exeter,  who  takes  his  barony  from  hence, 
and  here  poffedes  one  of  the  fined  colleftions  of  pic- 
tures which  the  kingdom  can  boad.  Stamford  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Grey. 

Boston,  a large,  populous,  and  well  built  fea-port 
town,  in  the  fub-divifion  called  Holland , twenty-fix 
miles  fouth  ead  of  Lincoln,  and  a hundred  and  twenty 
north  of  London , is  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river 
With  am , at  its  mouth.  It  has  a commodious  harbour 
on  the  German  ocean,  is  full  of  merchants,  and  en- 
joys a good  trade.  In  the  year  1781  the  Cudom- 
houfe  receipts  at  this  port  amounted  to  6,o66l.  the 
amount  of  iaiaries  ami  incidents  was  1,854k  and  the 
nett  produce  to  the  revenue  4,212k  The  town  is 
fupplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  a refervoir  made  by 
aft  of  parliament,  in  the  Weft  Fen.  The  church  is 
without  crofs  ailes,  and  is  laid  to  be  the  larged  parifh- 
church  in  the  world  ; and  its  tower,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  the  ground,  ferves  as  a 
land-mark  to  mariners,  not  only  into  this  port,  but 
even  into  the  mouth  of  the  Oufe,  being  feen  out  at 
fea  to  the  entrance  of  the  channels  called  Lynn-deeps 
and  Bof  on  deeps,  which  are  very  difficult  navigations. 
The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  major  and 
burgefies.  The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a re- 
corder, twelve  aldermen,  eighteen  common-council- 
men,  See.  It  gives  title  of  Baron  to  the  noble  family 
of  Irby  ; Sir  William  Irby  being  fo  created  by  his  pre- 
fent  Majedy,  in  1761. 

Among  the  fens  in  this  neighbourhood  great  num- 
bers of  geefe  are  bred,  which  are  driven  up  in  large 
droves  to  London  during  the  feafon  ; decoys  for  the 
various  kinds  of  wild-ducks  are  here  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  More  to  the 
fouthward  the  herons  alfo  refort  in  great  numbers, 
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building  their  lofty  nefts  on  the  branches  of  trees  in 
the  manner  of  rooks. 

Grantham,  a neat  populous  borough  of  the  fub- 
divifion  tailed  KejUyen , is  a place  of  great  refort,  and 
has  abundance  of  good  inns,  it  lying  on  the  north 
road,  a hundred  and  ten  miles  from  London.  It  has 
a large  and  noble  church,  with  a (tone  fpire  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high,  which,  by  a mere  decep- 
tion of  the  fight,  feems  to  ftand  awry.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  an  alderman,  twelve  juftices  of  the  peace,  a re- 
corder, a coroner,  &c.  It  has  alfo  a good  free-fchool, 
built  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Richard  Fox,  bilhop  of 
Winchefer,  who  was  a native  of  this  town  ; and  here 
the  celebrated  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  received  his  firlt  edu- 
cation. In  this  town  there  are  alfo  two  charity- 
fchools,  and  upon  the  neighbouring  courfe  are  fre- 
quently horfe-races.  It  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  no- 
ble family  of  Robinfon  ; the  father  of  the  prefent 
Lord  being  fo  created  in  1761. 

Gainsborough,  a large  and  well  built  town  of 
Lind/ay  fub-divifion,  on  the  borders  of  Nottmgham- 
fhire,  is  feated  on  the  Trent,  a hundred  and  fifty-three 
miles  from  London  ; it  has  a large  market  held  weekly 
on  Tuefdays,  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Noel.  Its  church  was  rebuilt  by  a£t  of  parliament 
in  1735  ; and  here  are  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  Dif- 
lenters.  The  Danes  landed  here  when  they  came  up 
the  Trent,  which  brings  up  fliips  of  burden  with  the 
tide,  though  it  is  forty  miles  diftance  by  water  from 
the  Humber. 

SECT,  xxxvtr. 

Norfolk. 

THIS  county  received  its  name  from  its 
northern  fituation  with  refpeCt  to  Suffolk  ; it  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  fides  by  the  German 
ocean  ; on  the  W.  by  Cambridgeshire,  a final!  part  of 
LincolnShire,  and  the  WaSh  ; on  the  S.  and  a frnall 
part  of  the  S.  E.  by  Suffolk.  It  extends  about  feventy- 
feven  miles  from  E.  to  W.  forty-five  from  N.  to  S. 
and  about  220  in  circumference.  In  lhape  it  very 
much  refembles  a tortoife,  the  wefiern  projection 
forming  the  head  of  that  animal,  and  the  reft  of  the 
county  the  {hell.  The  whole  county  is  remarkably 
level. 

It  is  divided  into  thirty-one  hundreds,  and  contains 
a hundred  and  fixty-four  vicarages,  one  city  and  32 
market-town- , fix  hundred  and  fixty  parilhes,  near 
fifteen  hundred  villages,  about  forty-feven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  eighty  houfes,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  county 
is  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich , and  fends  12  members 
to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs  : Norwich,  Lynn- 
Regis,  7 ar mouth,  Thetford,  and  Cafle-Rfng. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  lharp  and  piercing,  which 
throws  the  feafons  backwarder  than  in  other  coun- 
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ties  under  the  fame  latitude  in  England.  The  in- 
land county  is  thought  very  healthy  -,  but  the  (oil  is 
obferved  to  have  a greater  variety  in  it  than  is  found 
perhaps  in  any  other  county,  and  from  thence  has 
been  confidered  as  an  epitome  of  England.  The  chief 
commodities  are  wheat  and  barley,  iheep  and  l orned 
cattle,  wool,  rabbits,  and  honey.  The  manufactures 
are  worfted,  woollens,  and  lilies,  in  which  all  the  in- 
land parts  are  employed.  This  county  gives  title  of 
duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Howard,  premier  Duke 
of  England. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Norfolk  are  the  Great  Otife, 
which  divides  it  on  the  W.  from  Suffolk  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire ; the  kVaveny,  which  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Norfolk  on  the  S.  W.  and  Suffolk ; the  two  dif- 
ferent courfes  of  thefe  rivers  are  the  more  remark- 
able, as  both  rife  within  a very  fmall  diitance  of 
each  other  in  the  fouthern  edge  of  the  county.  The 
Tare,  w hich  is  peculiar  to  Norfolk,  rifes  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  county,  and  runs  eaftward  through  Nor- 
wich to  Tar  mouth , where  it  falls  into  the  German 
ocean.  A little  above  this  laft  mentioned  town  the 
Tare  is  joined  by  the  Waveney.  Thefe  three  rivers 
abound  with  fifh,  and  are  particularly  famous  for  ex- 
cellent perch  ; but  the  Tare  has  alfo  a fifh,  called  a 
ruff,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  that  exceeds  the  perch  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  tafte  ■,  it  is  much  about  the  fame  fize, 
and  the  body  is  covered  with  fharp  prickles,  from 
whence  it  has  its  name.  The  back  is  of  a brownifh 
colour,  the  belly  of  a pale  yellow,  and  about  the 
jaws  it  has  double  femi-circular  marks.  There  are 
likewife  the  Nen,  the  Little  Oufe,  and  the  Bure , all 
of  which  are  fmall  ftreams. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing ’. 

Norwich,  a very  ancient,  large,  handfome,  popu- 
lous, and  well-inhabited  city,  feated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tare,  which  runs  through  a part  of  it,  a 
hundred  and  nine  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  of  London.  It 
is  encompaffed  by  walls,  which  have  twelve  gates, 
and  has  a fine  old  caftle,  at  prefent  ufed  as  a prifon. 
It  has  feveral  bridges  over  the  river,  and  thirty-fix 
churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a handfome 
ftruCture,  and  has  a lofty  fpire  Iteeple  ; there  are 
here  alfo  meeting-houfes  of  Diffenters  of  all  denomi- 
nations. As  the  walls  of  this  city  are  three  miles  in 
compafs,  the  whole  fpace  within  them  is  not  inha- 
bited, as  they  enclofemany  gardens  and  orchards. — 
There  are  here,  however,  about  eight  thoufand 
houfes  ; the  ftreets  are  pretty  wide,  and  there  is  a 
very  fpacious  market-place.  It  has  alfo  a play-houfe, 
and  a place  of  entertainment  called  Vauxhall. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  city  are  of 
camelots  or  camblets,  crapes,  bombazines,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ftufi’s,  but  thefe  are  by  no  means  in  fo, 
fiourifliing  a ftate  as  formerly. 

\ armouth,  a fea  port  town,  a hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two miles  to  the  N F..  of  London,  is  feated  on  the 
river  Tare,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea,  and  is  a place 
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of  great  ltrength,  both  by  art  and  nature,  it  being 
almoft  furrouinled  with  water,  and  defended  by  a ve- 
rv  ftrong  fort.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  much  older 
than  iYj/ •zwV/',  and  is  well  built  and  very  populous. — 
It  has  the  fineft  quay  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe, 
and  is  laid  to  equal  at  lead  that  of  MhrfeiHes  ; for 
the  fhips  ride  here  fo  clofe,  that  for  half  a mile  toge- 
ther, they  go  acrofs  the  Bream  with  their  bowfprits 
over  the  land,  their  bows  or  heads  touching  the  very 
wharf  ; fo  that  one  may  walk  from  Hi  ip  to  ihip  as  on 
a Boating-bridge,  all  along  by  the  Ihore  fide,  but  it 
will  not  admit  of  Blips  of  large  burden.  The  quay, 
which  reaches  from  the  draw-bridge  almoft  to  the 
louth  gate,  is  lo  Ipacious  and  wide,  that  in  fome 
places  it  is  near  a hundred  yards  from  the  houfes  to 
the  wharf. 

1 he  receipts  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Yarmouth  in 
the  year  i 781  amounted  to  26,634!-  and  the  falaries 
and  incidents  to  6,893!. 

The  greateft  defeat  of  this  town  feems  to  be,  that 
though  it  is  very  rich , and  increafing  in  wealth  and 
trade,  and  confequently  in  people,  there  is  not  room 
to  enlarge  it  by  r.ew  buildings.  It  conlifts  of  about 
1500  houles,  and  though  there  are  feveral  pretty 
wide  ltreets,  they  are  in  general  very  narrow,  ami 
juft  wide  enough  for  their  little  carriages  to  pal’s 
through.  It  is  efteemed  the  key  of  this  coaft  ; but 
the  harbour  is  a very  fine  one,  it  is  very  dangerous 
for  vellels  in  windy  weather.  Many  fand-banks  lie 
oft  the  coaft  of  Norfolk , among  which,  thofe 
which  are  called  the  2 armouth-roads  are  the  mod  dan- 
gerous, and  caufe  frequent  (hipwrecks.  Yarmouth  is 
governed  bv  a mayor,  eighteen  aldermen,  and  thirty- 
fix  common-ctuncilmen.  This  town,  though  fo  con- 
llderable,  has  only  two  churches,  but  it  has  aconfider- 
able  number  of  meetiny-houfes.  The  fteeple  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  church  is  fo  high,  that  it  ferves  for  a land- 
mark to  thofe  at  lea  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
which  way  ioever  this  fteeple  is  viewed,  it  appears 
crooked. 

Yarmouth  is  noted  for  its  red  herrings,  which  are 
jocolely  called  Yarmouth  capons,  and  alfo  for  its 
coaches,  which  are  nothing  more  than  Bedges  drawn 
with  one  horl'e.  During  the  fifhing  feafon  the  land 
is  covered  with  people,  and  the  river  with  barks 
and  boats,  bufy  day  and  night  in  landing  and  carry- 
ing off  the  h r rings,  which  are  caught  here  in  almoft 
incredible  quantities,  particularly  in  the  months  of 
October  an  1 November.  The  herrings  are  chiefly  con- 
verted into  wivat  are  called  red  herrings,  by  falting 
and  drying  in  wood-finoke.  They  have  alio  a con- 
fiderabie  trade  in  woollen  manufactures.  It  is  like- 
w.fe  concerned  in  the  Greenland  filhery  Yarmouth  is 
a piece  much  reforted  to  for  lea-bathing,  at  the  pro- 
per feafon. 

Lynn-Regis,  or  King’s-Lynn,  was  firft  called 
J ynti-Epf  opi,  as  being  the  property  of  the  biftiop  of 
Norwich,  till  the  dilFolUtion  of  monafteries  by  llenry 
VI 11.  when  that  prince  becoming  its  polTellbr,  con- 
ferred on  it  the  title  of  Lynn-Regis.  It  is  a hand- 


fome,  large,  and  well-built  town,  one  hundred  and 
two  miles  N.  E.  of  London.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oufe,  which,  by  means  of  the  feveral  ftreams  it 
receives  before  it  falls  into  the  fea,  forms  a naviga- 
tion, by  which  the  merchants  of  Lynn  entirely  fup- 
ply  Cambridge/hire,  Huntingdonjhire , the  N.  part  of 
Buckingham /hit  e,  Bedfor  df.hr  e,  and  Northamptohjloire , 
as  well  as  the  inland  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The 
harbour  is  fafe  when  fhips  have  once  entered  it ; but 
there  are  flats  and  fhoals  at  the  entrance,  at  which 
buoys  are  placed  ; and  there  are  always  good  pilots 
ready  for  fteering  veflels  into  a fecure  flat  ion. 

The  town  contains  about  two  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred houfes,  and  is  ftrong  by  fea,  as  it  was  alfo  for- 
merly by  land,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  the 
works,  in  part,  demoliftied  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  not 
fo  much  but  they  may  be  eafily  repaired.  St.  Ann's 
fort  and  platform  at  the  N.  E.  end  commands  all 
fhips  that  enter  the  harbour. 

It  has  a fpacious  and  fine  market-place,  in  which  is 
a handfome  ftatue  of  James  II.  with  a fine  crofs, 
which  has  a dome  and  gallery  round  it,  fupported  by 
fixteen  columns  •,  and  the  market-houfe  is  a modem 
free-ftone  building,  feventy  feet  high,  neatly  adorned 
with  ftatues  and  other  embellifhments.  Four  rivu- 
lets, over  which  are  fifteen  bridges,  run  through  the 
town  ; and  the  tide  in  the  Oufe , which  is  here  about 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  rifes  twenty 
feet  perpendicular.  The  town  is  fupplied  with  frefh 
water  by  conduits  aad  pipes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  king’s  ftaith-yard  is  a very  handfome  fquare, 
adorned  with  a ftatue  of  James  II.  here  the  greateft 
part  of  the  wines  imported  are  landed.  The  town- 
houfe,  called  Trinity-hall,  is  an  ancient  and  noble 
building.  The  Exchange,  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
is  an  elegant  ftrufture  of  free-ftone,  adorned  with, 
two  orders  of  columns,  and  within  it  is  the  cuftom- 
houfe  ; the  receipts  of  which,  for  the  year  1781, 
were  37,1 14I.  the  lalaries  and  incidents  amounted  to 
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It  has  two  churches,  a very  large  chapel,  and  two 
Difienting  meeting-houfes.  St.  Margaret’s  church, 
which  is  very  darge,  formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey. 
St.  Nicholas’s  chapel  is  very  ancient,  and  has  a 
tower  and  oflangular  fpire  •,  there  belongs  to  this 
chapel  a good  library. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder,  a 
high  fteward,  twelve  aldermen,  and  eighteen  com- 
mon-council •,  and  there  is  here  a very  laudable  cuft- 
tom,  which  is,  that  every  firft  Monday  of  the  month, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  preachers,  &c.  meet  to  hear  and 
determine  all  difputes  in  an  amicable  manner,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  law-fuits.  There  are  here  alfo  a free- 
fchool,  which  is  a ftrong  and  beautiful  building,  two 
hofpitals,  and  a charity-lchool. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  T.ynn , is  Hough- 
ton, a magnificent  feat  built  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  was  afterward  earl  of  Orfotrd. 
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THIS  county  takes  its  name  from  Notting- 
ham, the  conn,  v-tov  n,  called  by  the  Saxms  Snottinga- 
ham , or  a houfe  of  l)ens,  from  the  fpacious  vaults  dug 
in  the  rocks,  in  which,  probably,  the  ancient  B itons 
refided.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  bounded  on  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compais  by  four  tingle 
counties,  a circumftancc  which  is  not  found  in  the  li- 
tuation  of  any  other  county  in  England  : on  the  N. 
it  borders  upon  Yorkshire  on  the  E.  on  Livcolnfhire ; 
on  the  S.  on  Leicejl  erf  hire  ; and  on  t lie  W.  on  Derby 
{ hire . It  extends  48  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
and  twenty-fix  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 

This  county,  which  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  York  is 
divided  into  fix  wapentakes,  and  contains  nine  mar- 
ket-towns, one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  parifhes, 
ninety-four  vicarages,  four  hundred  and  fifty  villages, 
about  feventeen  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty 
houfes,  and  ninety-five  thoufand  inhabitants.  It 
fends  eight  members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  for 
the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  bo- 
roughs : Nottingham,  Ectjl-R etfo ; d,  and  Neivark  up- 
on Trent. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  efteemed  exceedingly 
healthful,  but  the  foil  is  various  : the  eaftern  fide, 
which  is  called  “ the  clay,”  is  very  fruitful,  and  yields 
great  plenty  of  corn  and  grals  ; but  the  weftern  parts, 
which  are  named  “ the  land,”  are  lels  fertile,  being 
generally  very  woody,  and  in  fome  places  barren. — 
The  chief  commodities  are  pit-coal,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  ; a kind  of  ftone  fomewhat  like  alabafter, 
but  not  fo  hard,  which  when  burnt,  makes  a plafter 
harder  than  that  of  Paris,  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  plafter  the  floors  of  their  upper  rooms, 
inftead  of  boarding  them.  Their  other  commodities 
are  malt,  wool,  liquorice,  wood,  fifh,  and  fowl.  Their 
manufactures  chiefly  confift  of  frame-work  knitting, 
glafs,  and  earthen-ware. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are,  the  Trent 
and  the  Idle.  The  Trent  is  one  of  the  three  moft 
capital  rivers  in  England,  running  a courfe  of  near 

tivo  hundred  milesbefore.it  reaches  the  Humber. ■* 

Its  fpring-head  is  in  the  highlands  of  Staffer dfhire,  as 
has  been  already  obferved  in  treating  of  that  county, 
and  from  thence  it  runs  through  Dei  byfhire.  Notting- 
ham/hire, and  Lincoln fhtKf.  It  enters  this  county  at 
the  S.  W.  point,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ernvafh, 
and  runs  to  the  eaftward  till  it:  reaches Newark, 
where  it  forms  an  ifiand,  and  turrfing  to  the  N.  after 
a courfe  of  about  fourteen  miles,  it  forms  the  boun- 
dary of  this  county  on  the  fide  of  Lincolnfhire.  The 
Idle  rifes  in  Sherwood-forejl,  and  running  through  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county  to  the  edge  of  Yc>  k flare 
and  Lincolnfhire,  there  joins  the  T rent . 

Almcft  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  weftern  parts 
of  the  county  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  exten- 
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five  forefl  of  Sherwood,  vide!;  is  the  only  royal  foreft 
N.  of  the  Trent  ; but  the  wood  lias  in  many  parts 
been  cleared,  and  the  extent  of  the  foreft  much  con- 
tracted. A canal  from  Chejler field  in  Derbyfhire  runs 
aoro.fsthe  northern  part  of  this  county,  and  fills  into 
the  Trent  juft  as  that  river  ceafes  to  be  its  boundary  ; 
but  of  this  more  will  be  faid  when  treating  of  Derby 
fhire. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing = 

Nottingham,  which  is  delightfully  feateJ  on  a 
rock,  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  miles  N.  W,  of 
London,  at  the  foot  of  w hich  runs  the  river  I'.e-ne, 
which,  at  a mile’s  diftance  falls  into  the  Trent,  over 
which  there  is  a handfome  ftone-bridge,  and  ano- 
ther over  the  Lene.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built, 
moft  of  the  houfes  in  the  market-place  and  principal 
ftreets,  have  their  front  fupported  by  lofty  ftone  co- 
lumns, of  the  Doric  order,  which  not  only  make  a 
very  handfome  appearance,  but  afford  fhelter  in  bad 
weather.  The  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and  from  their 
fituation  on  a rock,  are  always  clean.  The  market- 
place, which  is  large  and  fpacious,  has  a beautiful 
crofs,  in  which  a kind  of  dome  is  fupported  by  ve- 
ry lofty  ftone  columns,  under  which  is  kept  the 
corn-market.  In  a fitreet  at  fome  diftance  from  this 
market,  are  feveral  ftone  fiteps  diminilhing  as  they 
rife,  and  on  the  top  ftands  a noble  column  crowned 
with  a ball.  This  is  called  the  Elen-crofs,  and 
here  is  a market  for  all  forts  of  poultry. 

The  rock  on  which  the  town  ftands  is  fo  foft  as 
eafiiy  to  yield  to  the  chiffel,  and  renders  the  town 
remarkable  for  its  cellars,  two  cr  three  being  fome- 
times  under  each  other,  with  the  fteps  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  in  fome  places’ to  the  number  of  fixtv  or 
feventy  in  depth.  Thefe  conveniencies,  together 
with  the  goodnefs  of  the  malt,  enable  the  inhabit 
tants  to  provide  the  beft  malt  liquors,  and  to  make  a 
conftderable  advantage  in  fending  them  to  moft  parts 
of  England  ; for  which  purpofe  the  low  lands  of 
this  county  are  chiefly  fowed  with  barley.  As  the 
meadows  which  lie  between  the  town  and  the  Trent, 
are  liable  to  be  overflowed,  a good  boarded  caufe- 
way  for  foot-paflengers  extends  about  a mile  in 
length. 

The  town  has  three  churches  ; that  of  St.  Mary’s 
is  a large  and  noble  Gothic  ftru&ure,  with  a fquare 
tower  ; and  that  of  St.  Peter’s  is  a very  handfome 
building,  with  a painting  of  the  Laft  Supper  for  the 
altar-piece.  It  has  a lofty  fpire,  and  each  church  has 
a good  ring  of  bells  and  chimes.  St.  Nicholas’s 
church,  is,  however,  a meaner  building.  There  are 
alfo  eight  meetingfhoufes. 

Heavy  goods  are  brought  hither  from  London  by 
fea,  and  from  thence  up  the  river  Trent,  and  many 
coal-pits  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town,  af- 
ford plenty  cf  fuel  at  a fmall  expence.  It  is  governed 
by  a mayor,  a recorder,  6 aldermen,  2 flieriffs, 
2 chamberlains,  2 coroners,  and  1 8 common-council. 
Here  the  manufacture  of  ftockings  is  very  flourifh- 
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ing  and  extensive,  particularly  the  finer  kinds,  and 
thofeof  filk  and  cotton;  the  materials  for  the  latter 
are  prepared  by  fpinning  machines  which  are  worked 
by  water.  Here  is  likewife  a pottery  for  coarfe  earthen- 
ware. It  was  in  this  town  that  the  ftandard  was 
firft  ere&ed,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

At  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  town,  on  a very  elevated 
l'pot  is  a magnificent  ftruclure,  now  called  Wallaton- 
hall,  built  entirely  of  llone,  and  commanding  a de- 
lightful profpeCt  over  the  meadows  below  it,  which 
extend  about  fourteen  miles  in  length,  like  a level 
bowling-green,  interfperfed  with  villages,  and  the 
river  Trent  winding  through  them  ; on  the  E.  end 
the  view  extends  over  the  town  and  the  diftant 
country,  and  on  the  N.  over  the  park,  which  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  hills  and  valleys. 

In  this  park  are  the  remains  of  a church  or  pagan 
temple,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  roof  vaulted  and 
iupported  by  a kind  of  mafly  pillars,  in  a very  rude 
uile  : the  floor,  the  roof,  the  pillars,  and  lides  being 
all  of  a piece.  In  the  lame  ledge  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  are  the  remains  of  feveral  houfes,  chambers, 
dove-houfes,  &c.  which  might  pofiibly  be  the  refi- 
dence  of  fome  of  the  ancient  Druids. 

To  the  E.  of  the  town  is  Holme  Piet  pointy  the  feat 
of  the  late  duke  of  Kingfton.  Befide  thefe  noble 
feats  this  county  can  boall  many  others,  more  efpeci- 
ally  in  and  about  Sherwood  foreft,  the  three  principal 
of  which  are  iituated  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  a 
circuit  of  lcfs  than  thirty  miles  might  comprehend 
them  all.  They  are,  Workfip  manor,  the  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  ; Welbeck  abbey,  the  refidence  of  the 
duke  of  Portland ; and  Clumber  houfe  and  Park,  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Newcaflle. 

Newark  is  a very  handfome  well  built  town,  feated 
on  the  Trent , feventeen  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Not- 
tingham, and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  from 
London.  The  market-place  is  a noble  fquare,  and 
the  church  is  large  and  fnacious,  with  a handfome 
lofty  fpire.  The  town  is  under  the  government  of  a 
mayor,  and.  twelve  aldermen.  Here  was  once  a 
handfome  cafile,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  The  Trent 
here  divides  itfelfand  forms  an  ifland,  to  which  there 
is  a bridge  leading  from  the  town. 

Mansfield,  a large  well  built  market-town,  feated 
in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  thirteen  miles  to  the  N. 
of  Nottingham , and  one  hundred  and  thirty  fix  to  the 
N.  W.  of  London  ; carries  on  a considerable  trade 
in  malt.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  of  England. 

Retford  is  divided  into  Eaft  and  Well:  Retford, 
by  the  river  Idle,  which  runs  through  it.  This  town 
enjoys  many  confiderable  privileges,  and  is  governed 
by  a fteward,  who  is  generally  a perfon  of  quality. 
In  Weft  Retford  is  a very  fine  hofpital,  founded  in 
1666,  by  Dr.  Dorrel,  and  lincc  incorporated. 


SECT.  XXXIX. 

Derbyshire 

I S bounded  on  the  N.  by  Torkfhire  and  a 
part  of  Chefhire  ; on  the  E.  by  Nottinghamjhire  ; on 
the  S.  by  Leicefierfinre  and  a point  of  IVarwickJhire ■ 
on  the  W.  by  Stafford/hire ; and  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Chefhire.  It  extends  fifty-nine  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  and  is  thirty-four  miles  from  E.  to  W.  where 
broadeft  , but  in  the  fouthern  part  it  is  not  above  fix  ; 
it  is  computed  to  be  near  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  circumference. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which 
are  contained  eleven  market-towns,  fifty-three  vicar- 
ages, one  hundred  and  fix  parithes,  near  five  hun- 
dred villages,  twenty-one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  houfes,  and  one  hundred  twenty-fix  thoufand 
nine  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  feated  in  the  diocefe 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  fends  four  members  to 
parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  town 
of  Derby. 

The  air,  efipecially  on  the  E.  fide,  is  wholefome 
and  agreeable  ; but  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peak, 
toward  the  N.  it  is  fharpand  cold.  The  N.  and  W. 
parts  are  hilly  and  ftony.  The  hills  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  by  attracting  the  palling  clouds, 
caule  the  rain  to  delcend  there  in  greater  abundance 
than  on  the  circumjacent  counties.  Very  little 
timber,  or  even  underwood,  grow  here,  and  the  fields 
are  univerfally  enclofed  with  ftone  walls.  The 
fouthern  and  eaftern  parts  have  rich  lands,  that  are 
pleafant  and  fertile,  producing  molt  kinds  of  grain, 
particularly  barley.  Even  the  N.  W.  part,  called 
the  Peak,  is  abundantly  rich  ; for  the  bleak  mountains 
abound  in  the  beft  lead,  with  marble,  alabafter,  mill- 
ftones,  iron,  coal,  and  a coarfe  fort  of  cryftal,  and  the 
intermediate  valleys  are  fruitful  in  grafs. 

The  terra  ponderofa,  or  heavy  earth,  is  here 
found  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  kind  of  earth  feems  to 
be  the  medium  fubftance  between  earths  and  ores,, 
and  fuch  connective  feries  is  obfervable  throughout 
nature,  in  animals,  vegetables,  and  foffils.  The  pe- 
netrating mind  of  Dr.  Crawford  has  very  lately 
difeovered  in  this  heavy  earth  important  medical 
virtues. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  the  Dove, 
the  Erwafh,  and  th c Trent.  The  two  firft  rife  in 
the  Peak  ; the  Derwent  running  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E. 
through  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  at  length  be- 
coming a confiderable  river,  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Trent,  about  feven  miles  below  Derby.  The 
Dove  parts  this  county  from  Staffordjhire,  and  falls- 
in  to  the  Trent,  about  four  miles  to  the  N.  of  Burton 
upon  Trent.  The  Trent,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  treating  of  Staffordjhire  and 
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Nottinghamjhire,  only  crofTes  the  narrow  part  of  this 
county  to  the 'fouth ward. 

Here  are  what  are  called  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
Peak,  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  of  which  is 
Poole’s-hole,  a ftupendous  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  mountain.  The  entrance  is  fo  low  and  narrow 
that  vou  inuft  ftoop  to  get  in  ; but  it  foon  opens  into 
a wide  and  lofty  concavity,  that  has  fome  refemblance 
to  a Gothic  cathedral,  which  reaches  above  a quarter 
of  a mile  in  length.  Water  drops  every  where  from 
the  roof  and  iides,  and  being  of  a petrifying  quality, 
it  encrufts  all  the  hones  with  long  cryftals,  in  various 
forms,  which,  by  the  help  of  a ftrong  imagination, 
feem  to  appear  as  lions,  la  other  ns,  organs,  a flitch  of 
bacon,  &c.  At  length  you  come  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  pillar,  which  is  the  boundary  of  moft  people’s 
curiofity,  and  was  fo  named  by  that  unhappy  princefs, 
when  file  vifited  this  place.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
clear  bright  ftone,  like  alabafter,  or  rather  like  that 
kind  of  fpar  which  is  found  about  lead.  A ftream 
of  water  runs  along  the  middle  of  this  cavern  among 
the  fallen  rocks,  with  an  hideous  noife.  On  the 
left  hand  is  a fort  of  chamber,  where  tradition  re- 
lates that  Poole,  a famous  robber,  lived,  whofe 
kitchen  and  bed-chamber  are  fhewn,  after  creeping 
on  hands  and  knees  through  a narrow  paflage  ex- 
tending ten  yards.  What  appears  moft:  extraordi- 
nary Is,  the  furprifing  height  of  the  arch,  which  Dr. 
Leigh  compares  to  fret-work,  organ,  and  choir-work, 
befpangled  with  ftars,  which  dazzle  the  eyes,  and 
look  extremely  beautiful  from  the  reflection  of  the 
lights. 

Another  of  thefe  wonders  is  Mam-Tor,  which 
flgnifies  the  Mother  Rock.  From  the  top  of  a pro- 
digious precipice,  the  foft  earth  being  continually 
crumbling  and  falling  down,  raifes  a hill  below, 
which  viftbly  increafes  without  an  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  the  precipice  ; the  ignorant  people  therefore 
imagine,  that,  though  the  earth  is  continually  falling, 
the  mountain  lofes  nothing  of  its  bulk. 

Another  wonder  is  called  by  the  grofs  name  of 
the  Devil’s  Arfe.  Here,  on  the  fteep  fide  of  a 
mountain,  is  a large  opening,  almoft  in  the  form  of 
an  old  Gothic  arch,  above  thirty  feet  perpendicular, 
and  above  twice  that  breadth  at  the  bottom.  Se- 
veral fmall  cottages  are  built  on  each  fide  the  en- 
trance, whofe  inhabitants  in  a great  meafure  fubfift 
by  guiding  ftrangers  into  the  cavern.  Its  width, 
however,  foon  diminifhes ; for,  after  crofting  one 
ftream  of  water,  the  roof  gradually  defcends,  till  it 
is  fo  low  that  a man  cannot  ftand  upright  under  it  ; 
but,  ftooping  for  a little  way,  and  palling  over 
another  ftream,  it  becomes  more  lofty  ; being  a fpa- 
cious  vaulted  cavern,  to  the  centre  of  which  the 
guide  having  brought  his  company,  they  are  fud- 
derily  furprifed  by  the  found  of  various  muiical 
inftruments  and  voices  behind  them  from  near  the 
top  of  thi's  fpacious  cupola  fome  of  the  performers 
holding  lighted  candles.  The  effect  of  this  ruftic 
concert  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  reverberation  of 
the  found,  which  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  the 
Vo L.  ill. 
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place.  Proceeding  on  you  come  to  a third  rivulet, 
where  the  rick  defcends  almoft  to  the  furface  of  tin- 
water,  and  ftops  all  further  advance. 

Another  wonder  is  called  Tides- Well,  or  Weeden- 
Well,  a fpring,  which,  according  to  fome  writers, 
ebbs  and  flows  regularly  like  the  lea.  That  it  does 
ebb  and  flow  is  certain  ; but  it  is  at  very  unequal 
periods,  fometimes  not  in  a day  or  two,  and  fome- 
times  twice  in  an  hour.  The  bafin  of  the  fpring  is 
about  a yard  deep,  and  the  fame  in  length  and 
breadth.  When  it  flows  the  water  rifesin  a bubbling 
noiie,  as  if  the  air,  which  was  pent  up  within  the 
cavities  of  the  rock,  was  forcing  itfelf  a paflage,  and 
driving  the  water  before  it. 

The  next  wonder,  as  it  is  called,  is  Buxton  Wells, 
which,  befides  their  medicinal  ufe,  have  this  Angu- 
larity, that  within  five  feet  of  one  of  the  hot  fprings, 
there  arifes  a cold  one  ; but  this  is  not  very  extra- 
ordinary, fince  hot  and  cold  fprings  rife  near  each 
other  in  feveral  places  in  England,  and  in  other 
countries.  Thefe  fprings  poflefs  a lefs  degree  of 
warmth  than  thole  at  Bath.  The  water  of  Buxton 
Wells  is  fulphurous,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  faline 
particles  ; but  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  impregnated  with 
vitriol  : hence  they  are  very  palatable  in  comparifon 
with  other  medicinal  waters.  They  are  falutary  in 
fcorbutic,  rheumatic,  or  nervous  complaints,  both  by- 
bathing  and  drinking.  Thefe  waters  were  well 
known  in  time  of  the  Romans.  Belide  the  principal 
fprings  which  are  at  the  village  of  Buxton , there  are 
many  others  that  rife  unregarded  in  the  neighbouring 
enclofures,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  hill. 

In  the  midft  of  a plain  open  field  is  a frightful 
chalm  in  the  earth,  or  rather  rock,  called  Elden-hole, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  about  twenty  feet  over  one 
way,  and  fifty  or  fixty  another,  descending  down 
perpendicularly  to  a depth  that  is  faid  never  yet  to 
have  been  afeertained,  though  feveral  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  its  bottom.  Mr.  Cotton  fay  , he 
let  down  eight  hundred  fathoms  of  line,  which  is 
fixteen  hundred  yards,  or  near  a mile  perpendicular. 

1 he  laft  wonder  is  that  of  Chatfovorth  houfe  and 
gardens,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devonjhire.  On 
the  top  of  a mountain,  where  mill-ftones  are  dug,  is 
a vaft  extended  moor,  which  for  fifteen  or  fixteen 
miles  together  has  neither  hedge,  houfe,  nor  tree  ; 
but  appears  like  a wafte  and  barren  wildernefs,  over 
which,  when  firangers  travel,  it  is  impofllble  to  find 
their  way  without  a guide.  If  contraries  illuftrate 
each  other,  here  they  are  feen  in  the  ftrongfft  oppo- 
fition  ; for  nothing  can  be  more  furprifing  to  a 
traveller  who  comes  from  the  north,  when,  after  a 
tedious  progrefs  through  a difmal  defert,  on  a fudden 
to  be  brought  to  a precipice,  where  he  looks  down 
from  a comfortlefs  and  barren  wafte  into  the  moft 
delightful  valley,  and  beholds  a noble  palace  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fineft  gardens  imaginable.  Before 
the  W.  front  of  the  houfe,  which  is  very  fine,  runs 
the  river  Drciuent , which,  though  not  many  miles 
from  its  fource,  fometimes ; Appears  like  a large  and 
rapid  river,  when  after  a fudden  rain  the  torrents 
P rufh 
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ruth  down  from  the  mountains.  Over  this  river  is 
a ftately  hone-bridge,  with  an  ancient  tower  upon  it, 
and  in  an  iiland  in  the  river  is  a tower,  in  the  form 
of  a caftle.  The  front  to  the  garden  is  a regular  piece 
of  architecture.  The  fafhes  of  the  fecond  ftory 
are  feventeen  feet  high,  of  polifhed  looking-glafs, 
each  lquare  two  feet  wide,  and  the  wood-work 
double  gilt.  The  windows,  doors,  and  rooms  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  marble,  and  the  iniide  with 
paintings.  The  chapel  is  extremely  beautiful,  the 
altar-end  and  the  floor  are  of  marble,  the  feats  and 
gallery  are  of  cedar,  and  the  relt  of  the  wall  and 
ceiling  finely  painted.  The  gardens  abound  with 
green- houfes,  lummer-houfes,  walks,  wildernefies, 
and  orangeries,  intermixed  with  ftatues,  urns,  canals, 
batons,  and  a great  variety  of  water-works  ; among 
which  are  many  curious  fountains,  an  artificial  willow- 
tree,  which  drops  water  from  every  leaf,  and  a 
wonderful  cafcade,  where  from  a neat  houfe  of  ftone, 
like  a temple,  a whole  river  defcends  along  the  flope 
of  a hill,  a quarter  of  a mile  in  its  progrefs,  over  fteps, 
with  a roaring  noil'e,  till  it  at  laft  finds  a fubterra- 
nean  pafiage- 

The  principal  towns  in  Derbyjhire  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Derby,  fituated  on  the  W.  banks  of  the  Derwent , 
over  which  it  has  a handfome  ftone-bridge,  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  London. 
It  is  a pleafant,  agreeable,  and  well-built  town,  in- 
habited by  many  gentry.  The  river  is  navigable  up 
to  the  bridge,  and  juft  above  it  is  a beautiful  artificial 
iiland  raifed  out  of  the  water,  and  formed  into  a 
garden.  'This  ifland  ftands  before  the  celebrated 
engine-houfe  for  making  organzine,  or  thrown  filk  ; 
bv  which  invention  one  workman  will  twift  as  much 
filk  as  could  otherwife  be  done  by  fifty,  and  that  in 
a truer  and  much  better  manner.  This  engine  con- 
tains 26,586  wheels,  and  97,746  movements,  which 
work  73,726  yards  of  filk  thread  every  time  the 
water  wheel  goes  round,  which  is  three  times  in  one 
minute,  and  318,504,960  yards  in  one  day  and  night. 
One  water-wheel  gives  motion  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
wheels  and  movements,  of  which  any  one  may  be 
ftopt  feparately.  One  fire-engine  likewife  conveys 
warm  air  to  every  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  whole 
work  is  governed  by  one  regulator.  The  model  of 
this  machine  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
original  at  Piedmont  by  Mr.  Lambe,  or  Lombe,  under 
the  diiguife  of  a common  workman,  in  which  fitua- 
tion  he  drew  the  plan  on  paper,  and  efcaped  with  it 
to  England , where  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Lambe, 
obtained  a patent  for  working  it.  By  means  of  this 
machine  large  fums  have  been  faved  to  the  nation, 
which  uled  to  be  expended  for  the  purchafe  of  or- 
panzine,  or  thrown  filk,  from  Italy.  Silk,  cotton, 
and  fine  worfted  ftockings  are  likewife  made  in  this 
town,  and  fome  of  the  btft  china-ware  in  England. 

Derby,  which  contains  five  parifhes,  and  feveral 
meetiug-houfe:,  is  very  populous.  It  has  a neat 


market-place,  a handfome  totvn-houfe  of  free-ftone, 
and  very  handfome  ftreets.  The  principal  church 
is  that  of  All  Saints,  which  has  a beautiful  Gothic 
tower  a hundred  and  feventy-eight  feet  high,  and 
for  the  elegance  of  its  ornaments  is  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  in  this  or  the  adjacent  counties.  According 
to  an  infcription  in  this  church,  the  fteeple  was 
erefled  about  queen  Mary’s  reign,  at  the  expence  of 
the  batchelors  and  maidens  of  the  town  ; on  which 
account,  when  a maiden,  or  native  of  the  town,  was 
married,  the  bells  ufed  formerly  to  be  rung  by 
batchelors.  The  government  of  this  town  is  under 
a mayor,  an  high-fteward,  nine  aldermen,  a recorder, 
fourteen  brothers,  fourteen  capital  burgefles,  and  a 
town-clerk.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
Stanley.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  confifts  in 
malt  and  ale. 

At  Cromford , a village  on  the  river  Derwent , in 
the  centre  of  the  county,  and  midway  between  Derby 
and  Chejlerjieid,  are  very  capital  cotton-mills,  con- 
ftrufled  by  that  great  mechanical  genius  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  by  means  of  whofe  inventions  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  cotton  goods  is  carried  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  N.  of  England  to  an  aftonilhing  extent. 

Wirksworth  is  feated  in  a valley  near  thefpring- 
head  of  the  river  Ecclejborn , about  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  is  a pretty  large,  populous  place,  eleven 
miles  N.  of  Derby,  a hundred  and  thii|ty-feven  miles 
from  London.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  greateft  lead-market  in  England , and  for  having 
what  is  called  a barmoot-court,  to  judge  controver- 
fies  among  the  miners,  and  to  adjuft  fubterranean 
quarrels  and  difputes. 

Chesterfield  is  a handfome  populous  town, 
fituated  on  a hill  between  twofmail  rivers,  a hundred 
and  forty-fix  miles  N.  of  London.  It  has  a handfome 
large  church,  which  has  a fpire  of  timber  covered 
with  lead,  but  warped  all  awry  ; and  alfo  feveral 
meeting- houfes.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor.  Its 
market  is  confiderable  for  corn,  lead,  country  com- 
modities. Chejlei field  has  a large  free-fchool,  reckoned 
the  moft  confiderable  of  any  in  the  N.  of  England, 
and  likewife  feveral  alms-houfes.  This  town  gives 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Stanhope. 

In  the  year  1773  a navigable  canal  began  to  be 
formed,  to  pafs  from  Chef! afield  through  Nottingham 
Jhire  to  the  Trent ; and  was  completed  in  the  year 
1775.  In  its  courfe  a fubterranean  tunnel  is  cut 
through  Not  wood-hill,  which  extends  2850  yards,  or 
upward  of  a mile  and  a half,  which  is  fo  perfectly 
ftraight,  that  the  termination  at  one  end  may  be  feen 
at  the  other.  The  arch  is  twelve  feet  high,  nine  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  in  the  deepeft  part  thirty-fix 
yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Mat  lock' % tepid  fpring  iflues  amid  ft  the  moft  de- 
lightful fcenes  which  the  county  exhibits,  and  is  the 
refort  of  much  company  at  the  clofe  of  fummer  and 
in  the  autumn.  It  is  fituated  two  miles  N.  of  Crom- 
ford, and  about  fifteen  from  Derby. 
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TORKSHTRE , called  alfo  Ebor,  which 
in  extent  is  equal  to  fome  fovereignties,  and  is  larger 
than  any  two  of  the  largeft  counties  in  England , is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  IE ejlmoreland  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham  ; on  the  E.  by  the  German  ocean  ; on  the 
S.  by  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghainfhire , and  Derbyjhire ; 
on  the  S.  W by  a fmall  part  of  Chef  hire ; on  the  W. 
by  Lancafhire ; and  on  the  N.  W . by  Wejlmoreland. 
It  extends  ninety  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  and 
above  three  hundred  and  fixty  in  circumference.  On 
the  weftern  fide  are  a ridge  of  hills,  which  have  been 
called  “ the  Englijb  AppeninesP  This  county  is  di- 
vided into  three  ridings,  called  the  north,  eafi,  and 
weft-riding  ; befide  which,  there  is  a fourth  divifion 
called  Richmondjhire.  The  county  is  fub-divided  in- 
to twenty-fix  wapentakes,  which  contain  one  city  and 
fifty-four  market-towns,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
vicarages,  five  hundred  and  fixty-three  parifhes,  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty  villages,  about  a 
hundred  and  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houfes,  and  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand  nine 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Tork , 
except  Richmondjhire , in  the  north-riding,  which  be- 
longs to  the  diocefe  of  Chejler  ; it  fends  thirty  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  ihire 
for  the  county,  two  citizens  for  York , and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs  : Kingjlon  upon  Hull, 
Knarejborough,  Scarborough,  Ritopon,  Richmond,  Hey- 
don , Boroughbridge,  Malton,  Thirfk,  Aldborough , Be- 
verley, Northallerton,  and  Route  Jr  aft. 

The  air  and  foil  of  this  extenfive  county  vary  ex- 
tremely ; the  eaft-riding,  on  account  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  German  ocean,  is  lefs  healthy  than 
the  other  ridings ; but  this  inconvenience  decreafes 
in  proportion  as  the  country  recedes  from  the  fea. 
However,  where  the  air  is  moft  indifferent,  the  foil 
is  moft  fruitful,  for  on  the  hilly  parts  of  this  riding, 
cfpecially  in  what  is  called  the  York  Wolds , the  foil  is 
generally  barren,  dry,  and  fandy  ; great  numbers  of 
lean  fheep  are  therefore  fold  from  hence,  and  fent 
into  other  counties  to  be  fattened  for  the  market. 

The  weft-riding  enjoys  a lharp  but -healthy  air,  and 
the  land  on  the  weftern  fide  is  hilly,  ftony,  and  not 
very  fruitful ; but  the  intermediate  rallies  confift  of 
much  good  meadow  ground,  and  alfo  pafture  for  the 
largeft  cattle.  Much  flax  is  grown  here,  and  large 
plantations  of  liquorice,  about  Pontefract.  On  the 
fide  next  the  river  Oufe,  the  foil  is  rich,  producing 
wheat  and  barley  ; and  in  its  worft  parts  very  good 
oats.  Its  commodities,  befide  what  have  been  men- 
tioned, are  iron,  pit-coal,  jet,  allum,  horfes,  and 
goats.  Here  the  clothing  manufactures  principally 
flourifh. 

The  north-riding  in  general  exceeds  the  other  two 
in  the  falubrity  and  coldnefs  of  the  air.  The  worft 
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parts  breed  lean  cattle;  but  on  the  fides  of  the  hi' ' 
in  the  vallibs,  and  plains,  it  produces  good  corn,  and 
rich  paftures  fot'  large  cattle  : in  the  diftriCt  of  Picker- 
ing, which  forms  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Yoijhire , and 
confifts  of  a very  extenfive,  fecluded,  and  fertile  vale, 
is  a foflile  marie,  produced  by  a petrifying  fpring, 
very  beneficial  for  improving  land  ; rape  is  grown 
there  in  great  quantities  ; the  culture  of  tobacco  was 
likewile  introduced  about  the  year  1782,  and  was 
brought  to  great  perfection,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoin- 
ing vale  of  York;  but  the  culture  of  this  plant  being 
prohibited  in  Great  Britain,  formerly  from  a difpofi. 
tion  to  encourage  the  riling  colony  of  Virginia,  and 
now,  on  account  of  the  duties  which  are  paid  on  its 
importation,  great  quantities  were  feized  and  burnt, 
and  penalties  levied  to  a very  large  amount : Nor  is 
it  wanting  in  fubterraneOus  riches,  as  marble,  pit- 
coal,  copperas,  allum,  and  between  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  on  the  fea-coaft  is  found  the  beft  fort  of  jet. 

Richmondjhire , on  the  N.  W.  was  formerly  a coun- 
ty of  itfelf ; here  many  lead  mines  are  worked  to 
great  advantage.  In  Yorkjhire  likewife  are  the  dif- 
trifts  of  Cleveland,  Hcldernefs,  and  Graven  : the  firtt 
gave,  until  the  year  1774,  a ducal  title  ; the  fecond 
an  earldom,  which  became  extinCt  in  the  year  1778, 
and  the  third  at  prefent  confers  the  title  of  baron. 
In  this  laft  diftrid:  are  two  of  the  higheft  hills  in 
England ; the  one  named  Wharnftde,  the  other  Ingle- 
borough. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oufe,  or  Northern  Oufe , 
and  thofe  which  fall  into  it,  as  the  Dun  or  Don,  the 
Derwent,  the  Ca/der,  the  Aire,  the  Wharfe , the 
Nidd,  the  Yore,  and  the  Swale,  all  which  ftreams 
terminate  in  the  Humber,  which  falls  into  the  German 
ocean,  between  Yorhfnre  and  Lincolnfbire.  The  Oufe 
rifes  in  the  W.  N.  W.  fide  of  the  county,  and  chiefly 
running  to  the  S.  E.  at  length  falls  into  the  Humber. 
The  Dun  or  Don,  rifes  in  the  hills  near  the  S.  W. 
end  of  Yorkjhire,  where  it  is  called  the  Sheaf,  and 
running  to  thefouthward  till  it  has  reached  Sheffield, 
turns  to  the  N.  E.  and  falls  into  the  Oufe.  The 
Colder  has  its  fource  in  the  edge  of  Lancaffnre,  and 
entering  the  8.  W.  fide  of  this  county,  runs  eaftward, 
and  joins  the  river  Aire.  The  Aire  has  its  fpring  at 
the  foot  of  a high  hill,  called  Pennigent,  running 
flowly  and  chiefly  to  the  eaftward,  dilcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Oufe.  The  Wharfe,  or  Wherfe,  rifes  among 
the  hills  in  the  W.  of  Yorkjhire,  and  runs  with  a fwift 
and  impetuous  current,  moftly  to  the  8.  E.  till  it  falls 
into  the  Oufe.  The  Swale  rifes  among  the  N.  W. 
hills  of  Lorkflnre,  and  running  chiefiy  to  the  S.  E. 
joins  the  Nidd  about  four  miles  below  BoroughbridgA 
Befide  thele,  the  Tees  rifes  in  the  bifhopric  of  Dur- 
ham, and  becoming  the  boundary  between  the  two 
counties,  runs  eaft  ward  till  it  falls  into  the  German 
ocean.  The  Derwent,  which  divides  the  N.  and  E. 
ridings,  rifes  in  the  N.  E.  of  Yorkjhire,  near  the  fea- 
coaft,  between  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and  firft  runs 
to  the  8.  then  winds  to  the  W.  and  again  to  the  8. 
falling  into  the  Oufe.  The  Hull  has  its  lource  in 
P 2 the 
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the  Woulds , from  whence  it  runs  rnoftly  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  paffing  near  Beverley,  and  falls  into  the  Hum- 
ber , they  afford  abundance  of  filli,  particularly  fal- 
moH,  trout,  and  craw-fifh.  Into  thefe  principal 
rivers  a great  number  of  rivulets  difcharge  them- 
felves. 

This  county  partakes  of  the  advantage  derived  from 
that  great  modern  improvement  navigable  canals.  A 
defign  was  formed  to  obtain  a communication  between 
the  weftern  and  eaftern  coafts  acrofs  Lancajhire  and 
Yorkjhne , by  means  of  a canal,  proceeding  from  the 
river  Alerfey  at  Liverpool  to  the  river  Oufe  at  Selby , 
about  fixteen  miles  above  its  jumftion  with  the  Hum- 
ber, but  the  whole  plan  has  not  been  completed  ; 
however,  the  canal  is  rendered  navigable  acrofs  the 
county  of  York , from  Holme-bridge,  four  miles  N.  W. 
of  S kip  ton  to  the  OuJ'e,  palling  by  Leeds.  From  this 
canal  a branch  is  formed,  about  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent, to  Bradford.  Another  of  fmall  extent  is  form- 
ed near  Wakefield,  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  that  place  and  Halifax. 

We  fliall  now  defcribe  the  principal  places  in  this 
extenfive  county. 

York  is  feated  on  t lie  river  Oufe,  in  latitude  530 
59'  N.  longitude  i°  7 W.  from  Greenwich,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-feven  miles  to  the  N.  of  London,  and 
is  unqueftionably  the  fecond  city  in  England,  with 
refpedt  to  its  antiquity,  and  in  population  and  wealth 
is  only  rivalled  by  Brijlol.  It  has  undergone  various 
revolutions  ; but  is  Hill  adorned  with  many  buildings, 
both  public  and  private  ; it  being  very  populous,  and 
inhabited  by  much  gentry.  It  is  furrounded  with 
a good  wall,  through  which  are  four  gates  and  five 
pofferns  ; it  has  a caftle,  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, which  was  formerly  a place  of  great  ftrtngth, 
but  is  now  a prifon,  in  which  debtors  and  felons  are 
confined,  in  a manner  more  agreeable  to  the  dictates 
of  religion  and  humanity,  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
prifon  in  the  kingdom. 

The  bridge  over  the  Oufe  confifts  of  five  arches,  of 
which  that  in  the  centre  is  fifty-one  feet  in  height,  and 
«ighty-one  in  diameter. 

There  are  now  in  this  city  but  feventeen  churches 
in  ule,  with  fome  meeting-houfes ; though,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  there  were  forty-one  parifhes,  be- 
fide  feventeen  chapels,  and  nine  abbeys.  The  cathe- 
dral, or  muffler,  is  a noble  Gothic  ftrudture,  in 
which  the  rules  of  proportion  are  better  oblerved  than 
is  ufually  found  in  other  churches  of  that  kind  of 
architecture.  The  W.  end  meafures  a hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet  in  breadth  : it  is  adorned  with  two 
regular  tower;;,  which  diminifh  by  degrees,  and  have 
a good  effeft.  Between  them  is  the  principal  entrance, 
over  which  is  a magnificent  window  that  is  only 
equalled  by  that  in  the  E.  front.  The  great  arch, 
under  which  is  the  entrance  into  the  church,  is  faid 
to  be  the  large  ft  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  moft 
remarkable  deficiency  in  the  building  is  in  the  lan- 
tcrn-fteeple,  which  terminates  very  indifferently  : it 
is  however  finely  ornamented,  and  has  eight  (lately 
windows,  meafuring  forty  feet  from  top  to  bottom. 


The  nave  of  the  church  exceeds  that  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
London  feveral  feet  both  in  height  and  breadth,  but 
is  not  quite  fo  high  as  that  of  Wejl mirfer-abbey, 
though  it  exceeds  it  by  upward  of  fixteen  feet  in 
breadth.  The  ftonefereens  at  each  end  of  the  choir 
are  beautifully  wrought  : the  firft  feparatesthe  choir 
from  the  middle  of  the  church,  the  other  terminates 
it  behind  the  altar,  which  by  a gradual  afeent  of  fix- 
teen fteps  is  raifed  to  a graceful  height  above  the  level 
of  the  body  of  the  church.  From  the  middle  of  the 
church  is  feen  the  noble  window  at  the  E.  end,  which 
is  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  feventy-five 
in  height.  The  mafonry  of  the  upper  part  is  beau- 
tifully executed,  below  which,  in  one  hundred  and 
feventeen  partitions,  is  exprefled  the  hiftory  of  the 
Bible,  on  painted  glafs.  1 he  S.  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  beautified  with  a circular  window,  called  from 
the  colour  of  the  flamed  glafs,  “ the  Marygold-win- 
dow.”  'Fhe  N.  end  is  occupied  by  five  lights,  which 
reaching  alinoft  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  (lately  window,  reprefenting  a rich 
embroidery  of  Mofaic  needle-work.  The  ehapter- 
houfe  is  an  Octagon  Gothic  building,  fixty-three  feet 
in  diameter,  with  windows  of  painted  glafs  on  each 
fide;  the  roof,  which  is  fixty-eight  feet  high,  isfup- 
ported  without  any  pillar,  and  over  the  building  is  a 
timber  fpire,  covered  with  lead. 

The  archbiftiop  of  York  is  primate  and  metropoli- 
tan of  England  : his  office  is  to  crow  n the  queen  con- 
fort,  to  whom  he  is  perpetual  chaplain.  Henry  V II. 
gave  the  title  of  duke  of  York  to  his  fecond  fon,  af- 
terward Henry  VIII.  which  title  had  before  been  con- 
ferred by  Edward  IV.  on  his  fecond  fon,  and  ever 
fince  it  has  been  conferred  on  the  fecond  fon  of  the 
king  of  England,  or  the  next  brother  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  he  becomes  of  age. 

Among  the  modern  buildings  of  this  city,  is  an 
affembly-houfe,  a noble  ftruclure,  defigned  by  the 
earl  of  Burlington , confiding  of  a (lately  Egyptian 
hall,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  in  length, 
and  about  forty  in  breadth  and  height,  and  alio  a 
common  ball-room,  fixty-fix  feet  long,  with  about 
two  thirds  of  that  dimenfion  in  height  and  breadth  ; 
with  other  fmaller  rooms  for  cards  and  tea.  Here  is 
a fine  race  ground,  where  the  fleeted  holies  in  the 
kingdom  flart. 

The  corporation  have  lately  built  a manfion-houfe 
for  the  lord-mayor,  for  fo  he  is  fly  led  here  as  well  as 
in  London  : The  government  of  t lie  city  is  veiled  in 
the  lord  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  a recorder,  two 
(heriffs,  twenty-four  prime  common-councihnen,  eight 
chamberlains,  feventv-two  other  common-council, 
&c.  The  city  is  a county  of  it felf,  whofe  jurifdiclion 
extends  over  thirty-fix  villages  and  hamlets,  which  is 
called  “ Ain/ley  liberty.” 

Harrowgate,  near  Knarefborough,  in  the  W.  riding, 
twentv-one  miles  W.  of  York,  has  a mineral  fpring, 
of  a fulphurous  quality,  which  is  efteemed  very  falu- 
tary  in  fcrophulous  complaints. 

Hull,  or  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Hands  on  the 
W-  fide  of  the  river  Hull,  where  it  difcharges  itfelf 
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into  the  Humber , one  hundred  and  feventy-fix  miles 
W.  of  London.  It  is  very  populous  •,  but  as  its  fitua- 
tion  will  not  admit  of  any  additional  buildings,  the 
ftreets  are  very  clofe,  and  much  crouded.  The  town 
is  very  well  fortified,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  fourth 
port  in  England  for  commerce  ; for  here  centres  the 
cloth  trade  from  Leeds,  Wakefield , and  Ha/li/ax  ; the 
lead  from  Derby floire , butter  from  mod  parts  of  York- 
Jhire,  cheefe  from  Chef  ire,  Wavwickfinre , and  Stafi- 
fordjhire,  and  corn  from  many  counties.  In  return 
for  thefe,  are  imported  all  kinds  of  goods,  not  only 
from  all  other  parts  of  England,  but  from  foreign 
countries,  particularly  Hamburg,  Dantzir,  Riga,  and 
Peterfurgh.  Here  is  a very  extenlive  dock,  faid  to  be 
the  largeft  in  England,  which  was  fmilhed  in  the 
year  1778.  _ _ 

The  town  contains  two  parifh-churches,  and  feve- 
ral  meeting-houfes  of  the  difTenters.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  are  the  Trinity-houfe,  for  the 
relief  of  feamen,  their  wives  or  widows  ; an  exchange 
for  tranfaCting  bufinefs  among  the  merchants,  and  a 
town-hall.  The  bridge  over  the  river  Hull  is  of 
ftone  ; it  confifts  of  fourteen  arches,  and  makes  a 
noble  appearance.  The  town,  with  fome  contiguous 
lands,  forms  a county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  a mayor, 
fheritF,  twelve  aldermen,  &c.  They  have  a fword  of 
Hate,  a cap  of  maintenance,  as  marks  of  their  power 
on  land,  and  an  oar  of  lignum  vita;,  to  denote  their 
jurifdiCtion  of  admiralty,  which  they  enjoy  upon  the 
river  Humber. 

Leeds,  the  principal  of  the  clothing  towns,  is 
fituated  in  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkfire,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  from  London , and  twenty-five  S.  W. 
of  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire,  over  which 
it  has  a handfome  flone  bridge,  which  was  formerly 
capacious  enough  for  holding  on  it  the  cloth-market  •, 
but  a very  extenfive  building  has  been  erected  for  tire 
purpofe.  The  method  in  which  this  branch  of  trade 
is  tranlaCted  is  fo  extraordinary,  as  to  deferve  parti- 
cular notice.  Early  on  Tuefdoys  and  Saturdays,  at  fix 
in  fummer,  and  l'even  in  winter,  the  market-bell 
gives  the  fignal  to  the  clothiers  in  the  feveral  inns,  to 
bring  in  their  cloth,  which  is  done  with  fuch  expe- 
dition, that  in  a few  minutes  all  the  counters  are  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  cloth.  When  the  bell  ceafes 
ringing,  the  chapmen  enter  the  market,  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  worth  of  cloth  is  often  fold  within 
an  hour.  At  half  an  hour  after  eight  the  bell  rings 
again,  upon  which  the  buyers,  fellers,  and  cloth,  all 
difappear,  and  by  nine  the  market  is  left  clear  to  the 
linen-drapers,  hardware-men,  fhoe-makers,  &c.  Here 
is  alfo  a g'eat  demand  for  white  cloths,  which  are 
fold  in  a magnificent  hall.  The  Guildhall  is  alfo  a 
noble  building,  adorned  with  a fine  flatue  of  queen 
Anne.  Here  are  three  churches,  only  one  of  which 
is  a parochial ; this  is  St  Peter’s,  which  has  the 
ceiling  finely  yainted  in  frefco,  by  Parmantier  : and 
a Prelbyterian  meeting-houfe,  efteemed  the  hand- 
fiomeft  ftruCture  of  the  kind  in  the  N.  of  England. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen, 
and  twenty-four  affiftants.  The  great  trade  of  Leeds 
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occafioned  the  river  Aire  to  be  made  navigable,  by 
which  means  a communication  is  opened  by  water 
with  Wakefield , York,  and  Hull,  to  wdfich  places, 
befides  its  woollen  manufactures  and  other  goods  ex- 
ported to  Holland , Hamburgh,  & c.  Leeds  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  furniftfing  York  with  coals.  This  town 
gives  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of  Ofborne. 

Hallifax,  a very  confiderable  town  in  the  weft 
riding  of  Yorkfire,  fiouth  weft  of  Leeds,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  miles  of  London.  Although  it  has 
only  one  parifh,  it  is  of  larger  extent  than  the  whole 
county  of  Rutland , being  near  twelve  miles  in  diame- 
ter, and  has  more  parifhioners  than  any  other  parifh 
in  England ; for  it  contains  twelve  chapels  of  eafe,  a 
number  of  meeting-houfes,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Pennant,  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants. The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and  formed  into 
good  ftreets.  Here  is  a capacious  market-houfe, 
called  “ the  new  piece  hall.”  The  women  card,  fpin, 
and  wind  : the  men  weave,  and  work  at  drefiing  or 
dying  the  cloth,  and  throughout  the  whole  parifh, 
induftry,  neatnefs,  and  content  appear  in  all  their 
natural  charms.  It  has  been  computed,  that  in  the 
article  of  (balloons  alone,  not  lefs  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  pieces  are  annually  made  in  this  one  parifh 
only.  This  town  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
Montague  Dunk,  which  is  now  extinCt. 

Bradford  and  Wakefield,  in  this  riding,  are  likewife 
confiderable  manufacturing  towns.  Thefe  woollen 
manufactures  have,  of  late  years,  much  interfered 
with  the  manufactures  of  broad  cloth  in  the  weft  of 
England. 

Dyer  defcribes  a houf’e  of  induftry  ereCted  near  the 
river  Calder , between  Halifax  and  Wakefield,  in  the 
following  beautiful  manner  : 

Behold  in  Calder' s vale,  where  wide  around 
Unnumber’d  villas  creep  the  fiirubby  hills, 

A fpaeious  dome  for  this  fair  purpofe  rife. 

High  o’er  the  open  gates,  with  gracious  air, 

Eliza’s  image  (lands.  By  gentle  fteps 
Up-rais’d,  from  room  to  room  weflowly  walk, 

And  view  with  wonder,  and  with  filent  joy, 

The  fprightly  icene  -y  where  many  a bufy  hand, 
Where  fipoles,  cards,  wheels,  and  looms,  with 
motion  quick, 

And  ever  murm’ring  found,  th’  unwonted  fenfe 
Wrap  in  furprife.  To  fee  them  all  employ’d, 

All  blithe,  it  gives  the  fpreadlng  heart  delight, 

As  neither  meats,  nor  drinks,  nor  aught  of  joy 
Corporeal,  can  bellow.  Nor  lefs  they  gain 
Virtue  than  wealth,  while  on  their  ufeful  works 
From  day  to  day  intent,  in  their  full  minds 
Evil  no  place  can  find. 

Fleece,  Book  III. 

Sheffield,  fituated  on  the  river  Dun  or  Don,  in 
the  fouthern  confine  of  the  county,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  miles  from  London,  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  edge-tools,  knives,  and  fwords, 
for  the  old  poet  Chaucer,  four  hundred  years  ago, 

defcribed 
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deicribed  a man  with  a Sheffield  whittle  (or  knife)  by 
his  fide.  The  trade  of  this  town  was  in  no  former 
time  fo  extenfive  as  at  prefent,  to  wiliest  the  prevail- 
ing ufe  of  plated  goods  has  greatly  contributed.  A 
filk-inill  is  iikewile  erected  here.  Near  the  town  are 
valuable  lead- works.  Six  miles  to  the  north  ead  is 
Rotherham,  fituated  likewife  on  the  Don , where  large 
iron  works  are  carried,  on,  confiding  of  foundries, 
fmelting  works,  and  rolling  mills.  Iron  ore  is  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood,  and  coal  in  great  abun 
dance.  The  burning  of  lime  makes  a confiderable 
branch  of  trade.  A pottery  is  likewife  carried  on  in 
this  town. 

Scarborough,  a town  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkjhire , two  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  to  the 
north  of  London.  Its  fituation  is  perfectly  romantic, 
being  built  on  the  top  of  a deep  rock,  bending  in  the 
form  of  a crefcent  to  the  main  ocean,  of  which  an  al- 

mot't  unbounded  profpect  appears  from  all  parts. 

The  fummit  of  this  mountain  contains  no  lefs  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  acres  of  meadow  ground,  and  on 
the  upper  part  dood  a cadle.  The  town,  which  is 
populous,  is  almod  encomp  tiled  bv  the  lea,  and  wall- 
ed where  it  does  not  join  to  the  caftle,  or  is  not  more 
drongly  defended  bv  the  lea  ; and  it  has  one  of  the 
bed  harbours  in  the  kingdom  In  this  town  are  mi- 
neral fprings,  and  it  is  much  reforted  to  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  lea-bathing;  on  which  account  public  rooms 
for  ademblies  and  balls  have  been  erebted.  Many 
merchant  (hips  are  built  here,  and  large  contracts  are 
made  with  government  for  the  traniport  fervice. — 
The  receipts  at  the  cudom-houfe  for  this  port,  in  the 
year  1781,  amounted  to  4,5271.  the  falaries  and  inci- 
dents to  783I. 

Whitby,  a fea-port  town  in  the  north  riding, 
about  twenty  miles  north  wed  of  Scarborough , was  in 
former  times  diftinguilhed  for  its  abbey,  of  which 
fome  ruins  dill  remain,  but  it  is  now  rendered  a po- 
pulous and  opulent  town  by  its  maritime  concerns. — 
It  has  a fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  which  is  fecur- 
ed  by  a noble  pier.  Many  merchant  Ihips  are  built 
here.  The  inhabitants  are  much  concerned  in  the 
fifheries,  particularly  in  that  for  whales.  Some  in- 
tercourfe  is  maintained  with  Hamburgh  and  the  Baltic 
from  this  port:  its  cudom-houfe  revenue  in  1781 
was  4,849!.  and  the  falaries  and  incidental  charges 
amounted  to  75  il.  Two  miles  to  the  north  wed  are 
large  allum  works.  Whitby  has  the  honous  of  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  that  fkilful,  intrepid,  and  al- 
mod  univerfal  navigator,  Capt.  James  Cook,  who  pe- 
netrated into  regions  which  adventurous  man  had 
£>  _ 

never  before  atternpied,  and  fo  fatisfa&orily  alcertain- 
ed  them,  that  no  incentive  remains  for  any  future  na- 
vigator to  purine  a fimilar  courfe. 


Thehidorical  events  which  didinguifh  this  county 
are,  the  liege  of  York  city  by  William  the  conqueror, 
in  the  year  ic6y  ; on  which  occafion  he  made  a grant 


to  his  nephew,  Alan  earl  of  Britain , of  near  two  hun- 
dred manors  and  townfhips  in  a very  concife  but  effec- 
tual manner  : a fac  fimile  of  the  original  is  given  in 
Drake’s  Antiquities,  p.  89.  in  which  the  king  dyles 
himfelf,  “ I William,  furnamed  the  badard,  &c.” — 
The  grant  is  in  Latin,  and  deprived  the  lad  and 
greated  of  the  Saxon  earls  of  his  vad  poffedions.  Pre- 
vious to  this  fiege,  a valuable  library,  which  had  been 
founded  about  the  year  800  by  archbifhop  Egbert, was 
accidentally  confumed  by  fire. 

At  Northallerton,  in  the  north  riding,  on  the  river 
Wifik,  was  fought,  on  the  22d  of  Augujl  1 138,  a fig- 
nal  battle,  between  the  Scotch,  led  by  David  their 
king,  who  was  oppofed  by  the  great  northern  barons. 

It  was  called  “ the  battle  of  the  dandard,”  from  a 
crucifix  which  the  Englijh  ereffed  as  a military  enfign. 
The  invader  was  defeated  with  great  daughter,  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  of  his  being  flain. 

On  Wakefield  green,  near  the  town  of  that  name, 
in  the  wed  riding,  a battle  was  fought,  on  the  24th 
of  December  1460,  between  Richard  duke  of  York , 
then  claiming  the  crown,  and  the  Lancafiriatis,  with 
queen  Margaret  at  their  head  ; in  which  the  duke 
was  flain,  and  his  fecond  fon,  the  earl  of  Rutland , 
then  twelve  years  of  age,  was  dabbed  in  flight  by  lord 
Clifford,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
was  killed  in  the  firfl  battle  of  St.  Alban’s  by  the  duke 
of  Y ork.  Three  months  after,  viz.  on  the  29th  of 
March,  Edward  IV.  the  elded  fon  of  the  deceafed 
duke,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  engaged  the  Lan- 
cafirians amounting  to  60,000,  and  gained  a mod  de- 
cifive  victory.  As  Edward  had  iO ued  orders  that  no 
quarter  fhould  be  given,  the  carnage  on  this  occafion 
was  dreadful  ; 36,000  men  being  computed  to  have 
been  flain. 

On  the  2d  of  July  1644,  3 very  memorable  battle 
was  fought  on  Marfion  Moor,  near  York,  between  the 
armies  of  the  royalids  and  parliamentarians,  in  which 
50,000  men  were  engaged.  The  action  was  one  of 
the  mod  fierce,  obdinate,  and  bloody,  of  any  in  that 
fatal  conted,  and  victory  was  at  length  obtained  by 
the  parliamentarians,  chiefly  by  the  uncommon  brave- 
ry and  generalflvp  of  Cromwell. 

SECT.  XLI. 

The  Bijhopric  of  Durham. 

THIS  bilhopric  received  its  name  from  its 
chief  town,  called  by  the  Saxons  Deoia/n,  or  Dun- 
holm,  to  exprefs  its  fituation  on  a hill  furrounded  by 
a river.  On  the  converlion  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbi  ians,  of  which  this  was  a part,  this  county 
was  bellowed  on  St.  Cuthbert,  bimop  of  Lindisjarn , 
and  his  poflerity  for  ever.  This  grant  was  ratified 
both  by  the  Danes  and  Normans,  with  the  addition 
of  feveral  privileges,  particularly  that  of  being  a county’ 
palatine,  enjoying  the  fame  prerogatives  within,  as 
the  king  did  without  its  bounds,  with  refpetd  to  for- 
3 feitures, 
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features,  See.  Thus  it  was  a kind  of  royalty  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  crown. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Northumberland , 
from  which  it  is  feparated  on  the  north  eaft  by  the 
river  Tyne ; on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean  ; on  the 
fouth  and  fouth  weft  by  Torkjhire  and  the  river  Tees  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  WeJlmoreland  and  Cumberland.  It 
extends  thirty-feven  miles  in  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  forty-feven  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  it$own  name,  and  contains  one 
city  and  feven  market-towns,  fifty-nine  vicarages,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  parifhes,  near  two  hundred  and 
thirty  villages,  about  fifteen  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  houfes,  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  nine  hun- 
dred inhabitants ; but  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
the  city  of  Durham. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  wholefome,  and  though 
very  fharp  in  the  weftern  parts,  is  milder  toward  the 
fea,  whole  warm  vapours  mitigate  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  feafons.  The  foil  is  very  different,  the  wef- 
tern fide  being  mountainous  and  barren,  while  the 
eaftern  and  fouthern  particularly  referable  the  fouth 
of  England,  and  confift  of  beautiful  meadows,  rich 
paftures,  woods,  and  corn-fields.  Immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  coal,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Were,  which  rifes  in 
the  weftern  part,  and  after  feveral  turnings  falls  into 
the  fea  at  Sunderland • the  dees,  which  riles  within 
three  miles  of  the  head  of  the  Were,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Torkjhire : the 
7j«eand  the  Der went,  of  which  we  ihall  give  a de- 
feription  in  treating  of  Northumberland. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Durham,  pleafantly  and  commodioufly  fituated 
on  an  eafy  afcent,and  almoft  furrounded  by  the  river 
Were.,  over  which  are  two  large  ftone  bridges,  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty-fix  miles  north  weft  from  Lou- 
don. It  is  encompalfed  by  a wall,  and  has  a caltle, 
feated  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  hill,  now  ufed  for 
the  bifhop’s  palace.  It  contains  fix  parifh  churches, 
betides  the  cathedral,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  twelve  common-councilmen,  a re- 
corder, a town-clerk,  & c.  Its  pleafant  and  healthful 
filuation  make  it  much  frequented  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  and  the  wealthy  clergy.  The  cathedral 
fomewhat  refemblps  Wejlmmjler  abbey,  and  adjoining 
to  it  are  the  houfes  of.the  dean  and  prebendaries. — 
The  bilhop,  as  count  palatine,  appoints  all  officers  of 
juftice  f and,  before  his  prerogatives  were  abridged 
by  Henry  VIII.  bad  a court  . of  Chancery  and  Common 
Pleas  •,  iflued  out  writs  in  his  own  name,  and  coined 
money.  He.  is  ftill  ffieriffi paramount,  and  his  deputy 
is  not  obliged,  like  other  fheriffs,  to  account  with  the 
Exchequer,  but  only  with  the  bilhop.  The  earldom 
of  Sedberg  is  ftill  annexed  to  the  bifhopric,  which  is 
efte^med  one  of  the  belt  in  England  »•  and  as  the 
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country  about  Rome  is  called  St.  Peter's  patrimony, 
fo  that  about  Durham  is  called  St.  Cuthbert’s. 

Manufactures  do  not  flourifh  in  this  city  ; but  fome 
(balloons,  tammies,  and  calamancoes  are  made  here. 
Its  reputation  for  muftard  is  acquired  by  the  great 
quantities  of  that  feed  which  is  grown  on  the  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

To  the  weft  of  this  city  about  a mile,  at  a place 
called  Neville's  Crofs,  a fignal  victory  was  obtained  by 
Philippa,  confort  of  Edward  III.  over  David  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a very  numerous 
Scotch  army,  on  the  17th  of  October  1346,  not  two 
months  after  the  great  victory  of  CreJJy.  Of  the 
Scotch  15,000  men  at  leaft  were  flain,  w ith  feveral  of 
the  nobility,  the  king  himfelf,  and  many  noblemen^ 
were  made  prifoners. 

Sunderland,  a fea-port  town,  two  hundred  and 
feventy-one  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  a peninfula 
almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Were.  It  is  a well  built,  thriving,  and  popu- 
lous town,  inhabited  by  many  rich  merchants  and 
tradefmen.  Its  port  is  capable  of  receiving  many  hun- 
dred fail  of  (hips  ; and  from  thence  are  loaded  and 
fent  great  numbers  of  (hips  with  coals,  fait,  glafs,  and 
other  merchandize.  It  has  a very  fine  church,  with 
a dome  at  the  eaft  end,  under  which  is  the  altar, 
placed  beneath  a canopy  of  inlaid  work,  fupported  in 
front  by  two  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
A bathing  houfe  has  been  built  here. 

The  making  of  glafs  is  the  principal  employment 
for  the  working  poor  in  this  town,  where  there  are 
many  glafs-houles.  This  article  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  London,  and  other  ports.  Much  fail- 
cloth  is  made  at  BiJljop' s JVeremouth , a little  to  the 
weftward,  higher  up  the  river  of  that  name. 

At  the  north  eaftern  extremity  of  the  county  it' 
South  Shields,  which  enjoys  a very  eonfiderable 
(hare  of  the  coal-trade.  Ship-building  is  a confider- 
able  objeCt  here,  and  the  making  of  glafs.  Near  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Derwent  with  the  Tyne,  and 
upon  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  former  river,  are  con- 
liderable  iron  works,  where  the  ore  is  fmelted  and 
eaft  into  pigs. 

Darlington  is  a pretty  large  town,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  miles  from  London.  It  is  feated  in  a 
flat,  on  the  river  Skern,  which  falls  into  the  Tees,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  dirty  fituation,  and  its  beautiful 
church,  which  has  a high  fpire,  riling  up  in  the  midft 
of  it.  It  has  a good  ftone  bridge  of  eonfiderable 
length,  over  little  or  no  water.  However,  it  is  a 
place  of  good  refort,  the  market  is  large  and  conveni- 
ent, and  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  huckabacks, 
which  are  made  no  where  elfe  in  England,  and  of 
which,  as  well  as  other  linen  cloth,  it  fends  up  large 
quantities  to  London.  The  water  of  the  Skern  is  ef- 
teemed  fo  good  for  bleaching,  that  linen  has  been  fent 
hither  from  Scotland  to  be  bleached.  Dr.  Aikin  fays, 
a curious  water- machine  for  grinding  optical  glaffi^#, 

and 
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and  for  (pinning  linen-yarn,  has  lately  been  erected 
here,  the  invention  of  a native  of  the  town. 

StoctOn  upon  1 ees,  noted  for  its  ale,  is  a cheer- 
ful flourifhing  town,  in  the  fouth  enft  part  of  the 
county  ; it  has  a confiderablc  fail-cloth  manufactory, 
and  a filk-mill  has  been  ereCted  here. 

SEC  T.  XLII. 

N O R T H U M B E R L A N D. 

THIS  county  received  its  name  from  being 
fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.  In  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  it  was  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, which  contained  not  only  the  county 
now  called  Northumberland,  but  alio  Tin  kfhire,  Lan- 
c of  hire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  li'ejl  rnoreland.  It 
is  feated  in  the  extremity  of  England  next  to  Scotland, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean  ; on 
the  fouth  by  the  hi fhopric  of  Durham  ; on  the  weft 
and  fouth  weft  by  Cumberland  ; and  on  the  north  weft 
and  north  by  Scotland,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  river  Tweed.  It  extends  about  feventy  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fifty  in  breadth  from 
eaff  to  weft. 

It  contains  twelve  market-towns,  nine  vicarages, 
four  hundred  and  fixty  pari  flies,  about  twenty-two 
tlvoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty  bottles,  and  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-iix  thoufand  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  and  lends  eight 
members  to  parliament  ; namely,  two  for  the  county, 
and  two  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs,  New- 
er file  upon  Tyne,  Alorpeth , anti  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  not  fo  cold  as  might  be 
imagined  from  the  latitude  in  which  it  lies  ; for  its 
liruation  between  two  leas  in  the  narroweft  part  of 
England,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  having  the  cold 
moderated  by  the  vapours  of  each  ; and  for  this  rea- 
fon  the  fnow  feldom  lies  long  in  Northumberland,  ex- 
cept on  the  tops  of  high  hills.  The  air  is  extremely 
healthful,  and  the  people,  who  generally  live  to  a 
great  age,  are  feldom  alBiCted  with  freknefs.  The 
foil  is  various,  the  eallern  part  is  fruitful,  having  very 
good  wheat  and  mold  forts  of  corn,  with  rich  mea- 
dows on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ; but  the  wefiern 
part  is  generally  barren,  it  being  moftly  heathy  and 
mountainous.  The  S.  E part  abounds  with  pit-coal  ; 
the  S.  W.  angle  has  very  rich  lead  mines,  but  very  lit- 
tle wood.  This  county  gives  title  of  duke  to  the 
noble  and  ancient  family  of  Percy. 

The  rivers  caufe  the  country  to  be  well  watered, 
and  afford  great  plenty  of  fdmon  and  trout.  The 
principal  of  thefe  are  the  Tyne , the  Tweed,  and  the 
Coquet  ; the  former  lias  two  arms  at  a great  diftnnee 
from  each  other,  but  are  united  a little  above  Hex- 
ham. South  Tyne  rifes  in  the  N.  E.  edge  of  Cumber- 
land, but  foon  entering  Northumberland,  bends  towards 
the  E.  North  1 yne  has  its  fource  in  the  wefiern 
part  of  Northumberland,  called  Tyne  Dale,  then  run- 
ning to  the  S.  E.  it  receives  the  river  Reed,  and  joins 


South  Tyne  near  Hexham,  from  whence  it  runs  eafr- 
ward  by  Newcajlle  into  the  German  ocean.  The  Tweed 
is- the  boundary  between  this  county  and  Scotland,  in 
the  latter  of  which  it  riles,  and  having  entered  Nor- 
thumberland, purfues  its  courfe  to  the  N.  E.  till  it 
reaches  the  German  ocean  at  Berwick.  The  Coquet 
rifes  on  the  wefiern  border  of  the  county,  near  Scot- 
land, and  taking  a winding  courfe  in  an  caficrn  direc- 
tion, difeharges  itfelf  into  the  German  ocean,  oppo- 
fite  the  little  ifland  which  bears  its  name. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  : 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne;  which  in  the  times  of 
fuperftition,  abounded  in  monafteries,  nunneries,  and 
other  religious  eflablifhments,  on  which  account  it 
was  Hy led  “ Monk-Chejler after  its  old  name  of  Ad 
Mrtnnn  (from  its  vicinage  to  the  PiCts  Wall)  was 
laid  afide.  It  is  now  the  largefl  and  mod  populous 
town  of  Northumberland, and  i:,  two  hundred  and  feven- 
ty miles  from  luondon,  fituated  between  the  PiCts 
wall  and  the  Tyne , which  is  here  a fine  and  deep  ri- 
ver ; fo  that  fhips  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  bur- 
den may  fafely  come  up  to  the  town,  though  the 
large  colliers  are  ftationed  at  Shields.  It  is  fo  fecure  an 
haven,  that  veflels,  when  they  have  paffed  Teynemouth- 
bar,  are  in  no  danger  either  from  ftorms  or  fhallows. 
It  is  defended  by  Clifford's  fort,  which  effectually 
commands  all  veffels  that  enter  the  river.  The  town 
may  be  confidered  as  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
Gatefhead,  on  the  Durham  fide,  is  one,  and  both 
were  joined  by  a (tone  bridge,  which  has  Hood  above 
five  hundred  years.  It  originally  con  filled  of  twelve 
arches,  but  by  the  embankment  of  the  river,  for  the 
purpofe  of  forming  the  quays  on  the  N.  fide,  they 
were  reduced  to  nine.  On  this  bridge  houfes  were 
ereCted,  which,  in  general,  flood  at  fome  diftance 
from  each  other.  Intheyear  i 77  1,  a dreadful  flood 
carried  away  four  of  thefe  arches,  with  the  houfes 
which  flood  upon  them.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  one  of 
thefe  houfes  remained  for  a long  time  fufpended  over 
the  water,  and  the  lhrieks  of  the  devoted  inmates 
were  heard,  without  a poffibility  of  affording  them 
relief.  This  part  of  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  and  fi- 
nifhed  in  the  year  1770.  The  fituation  of  the  town 
is-very  uneven  ; it  rifes  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  ftreets  upon  the  afeent  are  exceeding  fteep. 
Molt  of  the  houfes  are  built  with  ftone  •,  but  fome 

of  them  are  of  timber,  and  the  reft  of  brick. 

Through  this  town  went  part  of  that  wall  which  ex- 
tended from  fea  to  fea,  and  was  built  by  t lie  Romans, 
to  defend  the  Britons  ngainlh  the  incurfions  of  the 
PiCts,  after  all  their  trained  youth  had  been  drawn 
from  the  kingdom  to  recruit  the  armies  of  their  con- 
querors. The  liberty  of  the  town  and  the  power  of 
the  corporation  extended  no  farther  than  the  gate 
upon  the  bridge,  which  fome  years  ago  put  a Hop  to 
a terrible  fire,  which  would  otherwife,  perhaps,  have 
burnt  the  whole  ftreet  of  houfes  on  that  fide  of  the 
bridge,  as  it  did  thole  beyond  it.  On  the  eaft  fide 
of  thi^g  ite  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  bilhop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  on  the  W.  fide  thofe  of  the  town  of  New- 

cajllc- 
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cajle.  The  to«  n is  defended  by  an  exceeding  firong 
wall,  in  which  are  feven  gates,  and  as  many  turrets, 
with  feveral  cafemates  bomb-proof.  The  caftle, 
which  is  old  and  ruinous,  overlooks  the  whole 
town. 

There  is  here  a very  noble  Exchange,  and  the 
wall  of  the  town,  running  from  it  parallel  with  the 
river,  leaves  a fpacious  piece  of  ground  before  it,  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  wall,  which  being  well 
wharfed  and  faced  with  free-ftone,  forms  the  longeft 
and  largeft  quay  for  landing  goods  that  is  to  be  leen 
in  England,  except  that  at  Yarmouth.  Here  are  four 
parifh-churches,  befide  one  at  Gatefhead,  and  like- 
wife  feveral  meeting-houfes.  St.  Nicholas’s  church 
Bands  on  the  top  of  a high  hill,  and  has  a lofty  ftee- 
ple  of  curious  architecture.  It  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  modernized  in  the  year 
1783.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  is  a man- 
iion-houfe  for  the  refidence  of  the  mayor,  who  is  al- 
lowed fix  hundred  pounds  for  the  year,  to  maintain  a 
proper  Bate.  Here  is  alfo  a hall  for  the  furgeons  to 
meet  in,  and  a large  hofpital,  built  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  keel-men,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  their  fraternity,  and  feveral  charitable  foun- 
dations. 

Newcajle  was  fir  ft  made  a borough  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  firft  charter  which  was 
granted  to  the  townfmen  for  digging  coals  was  by 
Henry  III.  in  the  year  1239;  but  in  1306,  the 
ufe  of  coal  for  fuel  was  prohibited  in  London , by 
royal  proclamation,  chiefly  becaufe  it  injured  the 
fale  of  wood  for  fuel,  great  quantities  of  which 
were  then  growing  about  that  city  ; but  this  inter- 
diction did  not  long  continue,  and  we  may  conft- 
der  coal  as  having  been  dug,  and  exported  from 
this  place  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.  Mr. 
Pennant  fays,  there  are  about  twenty -four  confider- 
able  collieries  which  lie  at  different  diflances  from 
five  to  eighteen  miles  of  the  river.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  has  a duty  on  all  coals  fent  coafiways, 
which  generally  amounts  to  15,0001.  a year. 

The  making  of  glafs  appears  to  have  been  carried 
on  here  ever  fince  the  year  674.  Both  Hutton 
and  Pennant  fay  there  are  fixteen  glafs-houfes  here, 
namely,  one  for  plate-glafs,  three  for  crown-glafs, 
five  for  window- glafs,  two  for  white  or  flint-glafs, 
and  five  for  bottles. 

Mr.  Pennant  ftates  the  revenues  of  the  town,  in 
the  year  1774,  to  have  been  20,360k  and  the  dif- 
burfements  to  be  19,445k  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Newcajle  and  Gatefhead  to  amount  to  30,000.  In 
the  year  1760,  the  chriftenings  in  the  four  parifhes 
were  588,  and  the  burials  522.  In  1768,  in  the  five 
parilhes,  the  chriftenings  were  741,  and  the  burials 
773  : In  1773,  chriftenings  796  ; burials  796.  Ships 
are  built  very  fkilfully  : the  merchants  who  refide 
here  trade  to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Norway,  and  the 
Baltic.  This  town  gives  title  of  duke  to  the  family 
Voi..  III. 


'of  Clinton.  Tlve  great  abundance  of  fuel  has  caufed 
fome  manufactures  (o  be  carried  on  here,  particularly 
the  making  of  hardware  »nd  of  lalt,  but  the  latter  is 
now  become  inconfiderable. 

North  Shields  is  a part  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  about  ten  miles  from  Newcajle , where  tie 
large  fliips,  which  cannot  proceed  farther,  lie  in  a 
fecure  harbour- 

Berwick  is  pleafantly  on  the  Scotch  coaft  of  the 
river  Tweed,  about  half  a mile  diftant  from  its  con- 
flux with  the  fea,  and  three  hundred  and  thi.ty- 
three  miles  from  London.  It  is  regularly  fortified 
with  baftions,  flanks,  and  a ditch  on  the  N.  and 
E.  and  on  the  S.  W.  with  high  walls  well  built, 
and  planted  with  cannon,  to  which  the  river  ferves 
as  a moat.  The  houfes  make  a good  appearance, 
and  rhe  town-houfe  is  a noble  ftruCIure,  with  a lofty 
turret,  in  which  is  a ring  of  eight  bells.  Here  is  a 
very  ftately  bridge  of  fixteen  arches  over  the  Tweed. 
The  church,  built  by  the  proteCfor  Crorrwell,  is  a 
neat  building,  but  has  neither  fpire  nor  bells.  The 
barracks  form  a regular  fquare,  and  will  conveniently 
contain  two  regiments  of  foot.  The  town  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  a recorder,  a town- clerk,  and  4 
bailiffs. 

Corn  and  eggs  are  fhipped  from  this  place  for 
London  and  other  ports  ; but  the  principal  trade  con- 
fifts  of  the  falmon  which  is  taken  in  the  Tweed , and 
efteemed  the  beft  in  the  kingdom,  great  quantities 
of  which,  being  pickled,  are  put  up  in  veflels  called 
kits,  and  fhipped  off  for  Loidon,  where  they  are  call- 
ed Newcajlle  falmon.  During  the  months  of  Jure 
and  July,  the  beft  of  falmon  may  be  bought  at  Ber- 
wick for  one  penny  per  pound.  Confiderable  quan- 
tities of  the  (mailer  fifh  are  fent  alive  to  London  in 
veflels  called  fmacks,  built  for  that  purpofe,  they  hav- 
ing a well  in  the  middle,  bored  full  of  holes,  for  the 
free  paflage  of  the  fea-water,  in  which  the  fifh-.* live 
without  injury.  Its  cuftom-houfe  receipts,  in  the 
year  1781,  were  642I.  but  the  falaries  and  incidents 
amounted  that  year  to  1 1 5 81. 

This  town  is  particularly  mentioned  in  all  laws, 
proclamations,  See.  that  comprehend  both  England 
and  Scotland,  as  if  it  was  in  neither  of  thole  coun- 
tries. It  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Hill, 
which  title  was  created  in  1784. 

Alnwick,  the  county  town,  is  populous  and  well- 
built,  feated  on  the  N.  fide  of  a hill  near  the  river 
Ain,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge,  at  the  diftance  of 
three  hundred  and  four  miles  from  London.  It  ha  - a 
large  town-houfe  where  the  quarter-fefllons  and 
county-courts  are  held,  and  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment elected.  It  has  three  gates  which  are  almoft 
entire,  and  fhew  that  it  was  formerly  furrounded 
by  a wall,  and  was  defended  by  an  old  ftately  Gothic 
caftle,  now  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 
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About  feven  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Alnwick  Bands 
1 ark  worth,  a pleafant  village,  which  gives  the  title 
of  baron  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  near  it 
is  a remarkable  cave  called  the  Hermitage,  cut  out  of 
the  folid  rock.  The  roof  is  arched,  and  the  Tides 
adorned  with  pillars  in  the  Gothic  tafle.  It  is  divided 
into  two  apartments  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  one  of 
which  feems  to  have  been  a lodging-room,  and  the 
other  a chapel.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  chapel  is  an 
altar,  with  a crofs  cut  in  the  rock  above  it ; and  in 
the  window,  the  figure  of  a woman  in  a recumbent 
poflure  at  full  length.  At  one  end  of  this  figure  is 
another,  which  feems  to  be  weeping  over  it,  and  at 
the  other  end  a bull’s  head. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Alnwick  is  Chil- 
lingham  cafile,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Tankerville.  It 
is  furrounded  by  a large  park,  in  which  a number 
of  buffaloes  are  kept,  who  are  wild,  and  very  fierce. 

The  higheft  mountain  in  this  county,  or  perhaps 
in  all  England,  is  that  of  Cheviot,  made  famous  by  the 
old  ballad  o i Chevy-chafe.  The  top,  to  thofe  who 
are  below,  feems  to  terminate  in  a point  •,  but  has  a 
level  plain  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference, 
with  a large  pool  of  water  in  the  mid  ft  of  it.  From 
hence,  in  clear  weather,  is  an  extenfive  profpeft  of 
near  fifty  miles  on  every  fide. 

On  the  northern  coaft  of  this  county,  at  not  more 
than  a mile  diftant  from  the  lhore,  is  Holy  Iftand, 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  the  habitation  of  fome 
filhermen.  It,  however,  once  had  a cathedral,  and 
wasabifhop’s  fee,  from  whence  it  probably  obtained 
its  name,  although  it  was  likewife  called  Lindisfarnc. 
It  had  fixteen  bifhops  in  fucceflion  from  the  year  635 
to  854.  More  to  the  S.  is  the  ftill  fmaller  ifland 
of  Coquet. 


This  county  has  been  the  feene  of  fierce  contefts 
in  ancient  times  with  the  Scotch,  when  they  made  in- 
roads into  the  kingdom  : two  of  the  mold  diftin- 
guifhed  battles  in  thefe  predatory  and  wafteful  wars 
were,  that  at  Halidown  hill,  near  Berwick,  and  at 
F louden,  or  Fhdden-field.  The  firft  was  fought  on 
the  19th  of  July  1333,  and  terminated  in  a dread- 
ful overthrow  of  the  Scotch  by  Edward  Ilf.  near 
30,000  being  flain,  in  which  number  were  the  chief 
officers  and  nobility  in  their  army.  The  battle  of 
Floudcn,  or  Flodden-fuLl,  was  fought  on  the  9th  of 
September , 1^13,  the  iituation  of  which  place  is  not 
exaftiy  afeertained,  but  it  is  faid  to  have  been  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tyll,  but  fome  fay  by  the  river 
S,,nd\ford  ••  however,  it  was  not  far  from  Cheviot 
hill,  in  this  battle,  James  IV.  commanded  the  Scotch 
army  in  perfon,  ami  the  earl  of  Surry  the  English. — 
The  Scotch  were  defeated  ; their  king,  and  moft  of 
his  nobility,  flain.  According  to  Buchanan,  there 
fell  above  5000  Scotch  on  that  day  ; but  other  ac- 
counts double  the  number. 


In  the  contentions  between  the  houfes  of  Tork  and 
Lancnjler,  the  moft  confiderable  action  which  this 
county  witneffed  was  that  at  Hexham , on  the  13th  of 
May  1463,  when  lord  Montacute,  or  Montague,  bro- 
ther to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  an  army  of  Torh- 
ifls,  attacked  the  Lancajlrians,  and  gained  a complete 
victory  over  them.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  (fon  of  him 
who  was  flain  at  St.  Albans)  with  the  lords  Roos  or 
Rofs , and  Hungerford,  were  made  prifoners,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  fanguinary  proceedings  of  thofe  times, 
beheaded  at  Hexham,  and  twenty  officers  of  diftindli- 
on  at  Tork.  This  was  the  third  duke  of  Somerfet, 
and  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund,  who 
was  vanquillied  and  beheaded  at  Tewkejbury. 

SECT.  XLIIf. 
Cumberland. 

THIS  county  is  bounded  on  /he  north  by 
Scotland  ; on  the  eaftby  Northumberland,  and  part  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Durham  and  Wejhnor eland  ; on  the 
fouth  by  Lancashire  • and  on  the  weft  by  the  Irish 
fea  and  Solway-frith.  It  extends  about  feventy  miles 
in  length  from  fouthweft  to  northeaft,  and  fifty  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  where  it  is  broadeft.  Cum- 
berland is  divided  into  five  wards,  and  contains  one 
city,  fourteen  market-towns,  ninety  parillies,  thirty- 
feven  vicarages,  and  near  four  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  villages.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  CheJ/er, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Carlijle,  and  fends  fix  members 
to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Carlijle, 
and  two  for  Cochermouth.  It  is  one  of  the  leal!  po- 
pulous counties  in  the  kingdom. 

The  air  is  cold  and  piercing,  yet  lefs  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  being  fituated  fo  far  to  the  north. 
The  mountains  feed  large  flocks  of  fheep,  whofe 
flefh  is  particularly  fweet  and  good,  and  the  valleys 
produce  corn,  & c.  This  county  is  generally  admired 
for  the  pleafant  profpeffs  it  affords  ; but  thefe  would 
be  more  beautiful,  could  trees  be  brought  to  thrive 
here  better  than  they  generally  do.  The  principal 
commodities  produced  by  this  county  are  coal,  lead, 
copper,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  black  lead,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a mineral  almoft  peculiar  to  this  county, 
which  contains  more  than  is  fufficient  to  fupply  all 
Europe.  It  is  obtained  at  Borrowdale,  on  the  fouthern 
border.  Here  are  likewife  procured  wild-fowl,  fal- 
mon,  pearls,  &c.  The  laft  are  found  in  muffles 
at  the  mouth  of  a brook  called  the  Irt,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea  a little  to  the  fouth  of  Ra- 
ve nglajs. 

The  mountain  of  Skiddow,  in  this  county,  is  one 
of  the  moft  remarkable  in  the  kingdom,  being  above 
a thoufand  yards  perpendicular  height  from  the  fur- 
face  of  Derwent-water.  Here  eagles  and  other  birds 
of  prey  refort.  This  mountain  is  not  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  is  covered  with  grafs,  which  gradually  grows 
3 coarfer 
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coarfer  in  the  afcent.  At  the  top,  the-atmofphere  is 
fo  rarihed  as  to  prevent  vegetation.  The  whole  top 
is  covered  with  a ioofe  brown  flaty  Bone. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Eden, 
which  takes  its  rife  from  Ulles  Water , and,  after  a 
courfe  of  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward,  turns 
to  the  W.  and  falls  into  Solway- frith.  This  river  is 
remarkable  for  a fmall  delicious  fifh  called  char  : the 
Derwent  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  and 
dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  Irijh  fea  : the  river  abounds 
with  falmon. 

The  county,  and  the  adjoining  one  of  Wejlmore- 
land , are  highly  celebrated  for  their  lakes,  and  the 
beautiful  romantic  feenery  which  their  banks  and  the 
adjacent  country  exhibit.  Thefe  majeftic  appear- 
ances of  nature  were  firft  recommended  to  public 
notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  and  have  ftnee  been  de- 
feribed  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil.  The  principal  of 
thofe  in  Cumberland  are,  Derwent-water,  Ulles , and 
Broadwater : belide  which,  there  are  inferior  ones, 
named  .Bajfngthwaite,  Lowater,  Wafdale , and  Dal- 
garth.  The  lake  of  Derwenl-water  is  in  the  vale  of 
Kejpwiek  : it  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  a mile  and 
half  wide.  Five  iflands  rife  out  of  this  lake,  which 
being  covered,  either  with  turf  or  trees,  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  appearance.  On  one  of  thefe 
iflands  is  an  elegant  modern  built  houfe.  More  to 
the  N.  W.  the  river  Derwent , after  running  a fhort 
fpace  in  a narrow  channel,  enlarges  into  a long  and 
narrow  lake  called  Baffmgthwaitc,  at  the  termination 
of  which  is  a remarkable  water-fall,  called  Low-dore. 
The  eflate  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwent- water, 
has  lately  been  reftored  to  the  family,  fubjeft  to  a 
large  fee-farm  rent,  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  hof- 
pital. 

Ulles-lake  is  a long  and  narrow  piece  of  water,  the 
fouthern  part  of  which  is  in  Wejlmoreland,  and  all 
the  reft  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  counties, 
on  the  Cumberland  lid e of  which  is  Gowb arrow- 
park. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  county  are  the  following  : 

Carlisle,  a city  of  great  antiquity,  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  feveral  fmall  rivers,  which  almoft 
encompafs  it  : the  river  Petrill  running  on  the  eaft, 
Cauda  on  the  weft,  and  Eden  on  the  north,  which 
latter  foon  after  falls  into  the  fea.  It  ftands  three 
hundred  and  one  miles  from  London,  and  is  furround- 
ed  with  walls  and  defended  by  a caftle,  on  the  W. 
tide.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  cathedral  is 
a venerable  Gothic  pile,  befides  which  there  is  ano- 
ther church  called  St.  Cuthbert’s.  The  city  has  three 
gates,  called  Scot-gate,  Irifj-gate,  and  Englijh-gate ; 
and  the  walls  are  fo  thick,  that  three  men  may  walk 
a-breaft  on  them  within  the  parapet.  Over  the  Eden 
is  a bridge  that  leads  toward  Scotland,  which  country 
is  not  above  ten  miles  diftant.  The  city  is  very  fmall, 
but  has  a good  trade  in  fuftians,  printed  linens,  and 
checks.  It  has  fuffered  the  fate  of  mod  frontier 
towns,  and  has  been  taken,  retaken,  burnt,  and  de- 
ftroyed  feveral  times  by  the  Scots,  Danes,  and  Nor- 


wegians; and  lay  once  in  ruijss  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  till  it  waf  rebuilt  by  William  Rufus.  In  17 4$ 
this  city  was  taken  by  the  , Scott  jh  rebels,  and  foon 
after  retaken  by  his  late  royal  highnefs  William  duke 
of  Cumberland.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  &c.  &c.  and  here  begin  the 
remains  of  the  famous  wall  which  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus  built  inftead  of  Adrians  Dyke,  or  rampart,  and 
which  crofted  the  north  end  of  this  county,  and  ex- 
tended through  the  fouthern  part  of  Northumberland , 
ending  at  the  German  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne,  in  order t®  flop  the  invafions  of  the  Pi£ls. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  wall  is  about  an  hundred 
miles:  it  was  eight  feet  broad,  and  twelve  high. 
This  city  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Howard. 

Eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Carlijle  was  Solway  Mo^, 
a fwampy,  fpongy  morafs,  formed  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  aad  extending  in  one  direction  between  two  and 
three  miles,  in  the  other,  about  half  that  fpace.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1771,  in  confequence  of  a 
long  feries  of  heavy  rains,  this  mofs  was  rendered  fo 
fwollen  and  moift,  as  to  be  no  longer  cohefive  ; it 
therefore  poured  down  the  hill  with  a moft  impetuous 
fury;  Ailing  up  a brook  which  ran  in  the  vale  be- 
neath, deftroying  much  cattle,  with  many  cottages 
and  farm-houfes,  and  overfpreading  an  extenfive  plain, 
almoft  to  the  banks  of  the  river  EJk,  with  a black 
foft  peat-earth,  for  of  that  kind  of  fubftance  it  was 
compofed.  Not  lefs  than  four  hundred  acres  of  rich 
land  were  thus  overfpread. 

The  country  between  Car lifle  and  Penrith  poflefles 
a kindly  foil,  which  is  now  greatly  improving  by  cul- 
tivation ; here  is  much  corn  land,  and  about  Carlijle 
is  a great  extent  of  rich  grazing  land. 

Penrith,  or  Plritii,  is  a pretty  large  well  built 
place,  feated  under  a hill  called  Perith  Fell,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  miles  from  London  ; it  has  a very 
good  market  for  all  forts  of  commodities  and  cattle  ; 
the  market-houfe  is  convenient  and  fpacious,  and  the 
church  is  a large  and  very  handfome  ftrudlure.  The 
town  is  built  of  red  ftone,  whence  it  received  its 
name  Penrith,  which  in  Britijh  fignifies  a red  hill. 
On  a hill  to  the  N,  of  the  town  ftands  a watch-tower 
or  beacon,  built  entirely  of  ftone,  which  commands 
a very  diftant  view  of  all  the  country  round.  From 
hence,  in  turbulent  times,  notice  was  ufed  to  be  given 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  On  the  fummits  of 
fome  mountains  near  Penrith  the  fnow  is  faid  gene- 
rally to  remain  the  whole  year  round. 

Cockermouth  is  a manufacturing  town  due  weft 
of  Penrith,  both  populous  and  opulent  by  making 
hats,  ftockings,  and  fhalloons. 

Cumberland  having  been  a frontier  county,  the  an- 
cient feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  built  in  the  form  of  caftles,  of  which  twenty- 
five  ftrong  ftone  buildings  Hill  remain. 

Whitehaven  is  feated  on  a creek  of  the  fea,  on 
the  north  end  of  a high  hill,  where  is  a quarry  of  a 
hard  white  ftone,  which  gives  name  to  the  place; 
and  which,  with  the  help  of  a great  ftone  wall,  fe- 
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cures  the  harbour.  It  (lands  forty  miles  to  the  fouth 
weft  of  Carlijle,  and  three  hundred  and  three  north 
wed  of  London;  and  has  rifen  from  a finall  place  to 
a very  confiderable  one,  it  being  about  one  third 
bigger  than  the  city  of  Curlifle,  and  contains  three 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  who,  by  being  en- 
gaged in  profitable  employments,  exhibit  a continual 
feene  of  induftry.  There  is  here  a cuftom-houfe,  and 
the  port  is  well  fecured  by  numerous  and  collly 
works.  The  revenues  of  the  cuftoms  amounted,  in 
the  year  1781,  to  15,0761.  and  the  debentures, 
bounties,  certificates,  fabrics,  and  incidents,  amount- 
ed to  10,858!.  of  which  feven  thoufand  pounds  were 
in  debentures  and  bounties.  Very  large  importations 
of  tobacco  are  made  at  this  port.  The  coal-trade  is 
fo  increafed  of  late  that  it  is  the  moft  eminent  port 
in  England  for  that  article  next  to  NetucajHe ; the 
city  of  Dublin , all  the  towns  of  Ireland  on  that  coaft, 
with  forne  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  JJle  of  Man,  be- 
ing principally  fupplied  from  hence  An  attempt 
was  made  by  an  American  privateer,  in  1778,  com- 
manded by  Paul  Jones,  to  burn  this  town,  but  it 
was  happily  fruftrated. 

The  coal  in  the  pits  near  this  phee  has  feveral  times 
been  fet  on  fire  by  the  fulminating  damps,  and  has 
continued  burning  for  many  months,  till  large  ftreams 
of  water  were  conducted  into  the  mines,  io  as  to  fill 
thofe  parts  where  the  coal  was  on  fire.  But  more 
mines  have  been  ruined  by  inundations  from  fprings 
burfting  into  them.  Theie  mines  are  funk  to  the 
depth  of  a hundred  and  thirty  fathoms,  and  are  ex- 
tended under  the  lea  to  places  where  there  is  above 
them  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  fhips  of  large  bur- 
den. Thefe  are  the  deepeft  coal-mines  that  have  been 
hitherto  wrought,  and  perhaps  the  miners  have  not 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  penetrated  to  fo  great 
a depth  below  the  furface  of  the  fea ; the  mines  in 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  being  fituated  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  where  the  furface  of  the  earth  is' 
elevated  to  a great  height  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  fuppofed  there  are  no  lefs  than  40,000 
miners  employed  under  ground  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  and  perhaps  as  many,  if  not'  more,  in 
other  works  of  copper,  lead,  and  coal  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ; a great  number  of  thefe  live  and  die  without 
ever  feeing  the  light  of  the  fun. 

Eight  miles  more  to  the  north  is  JVo>  khigton,  a 
finall  leaport  town,  near  which  is  a large  iron  found- 
ry. At  this  port  Mary  queen  of  Scots  landed,  when, 
in  an  ill-fated  hour,  the  fought  2 refuge  in  England. 
About  the  fame  diftancq,  (till  more  to  the  north  is 
Maryport,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Ellen.  This 
town  is  of  very  modern  date. 

S E C T.  XLIV. 
Westmoreland. 

THIS  county  probably  received  its  name 
from  its  weftern  fituation,  and  the  meres  or  lakes  it 


contains.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north  weft 
by  Cumberland ; on  the  eaft  and  fouth  eaft  by  T'ork- 
Jhire ; and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth  weft  by  Lancathire. 
Its  extent  from  north  eaft  to  fouth  is  forty  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  the  eaftern  projection  to  that  in  the 
weft,  forty-two.  It  is  generally  divided  into  the  ba- 
ronies of  Kendal  and  IVeJhmreland:  the  former  is  very 
mountainous,  but  the  latter  is  a large  champaign 
country.  Thefe  are  the  only  principal  divifions  of 
this  county,  which  contains  eight  market-towns, 
twenty  fix  parifhes,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
villages.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Chefler,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Curlifle.  The  earl  of  Thanet  is  he- 
reditary iherifF  of  the  county,  which  fends  only  four 
members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county, 
and  two  for  the  borough  of  Appleby.  Wejl  morel  and 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Fane. 

The  air  is  clear,  (harp,  and  falubrious,  the  natives 
being  feldom  troubled  with  difeafes,  but  generally 
live  to  old  age.  The  foil  is  various  ; that  on  the 
mountains  is  very  barren,  while  that  in  the  valleys  is 
fertile,  producing  good  corn  and  grafs,  efpecialiy  in 
the  meadows  near  the  rivers.  In  the  hilly  parts  on 
the  weftern  borders  it  is  generally  believed  there  are 
vaft  quantities  of  copper  ore,  and  veins  of  gold  -, 
fome  mines  of  copper  are  worked,  but  moft  of  the 
ore  lies  fo  deep,  that  it  will  not  anfwer  the  expence. 
This  county  yields  the  fined:  (late,  and  abundance  of 
excellent  hams  are  cured  here. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden,  the  Lone,  and 
the  Kin.  The  Eden,  which  rifes  in  the  eaftern  bor- 
ders, runs  moftly  northward,  and  having  received 
eight  finall  rivers,  enters  Cumberland',  the  Lone  rifes 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Eden,  and  after  running  a 
little  way  to  the  eaftward,  turns  toward  the  fouth 
and  enters Lnncajhire  ; the  Ken  Hows  from  a lake  called 
Ken,  or  Kent-mere,  and  running  moftly  fouthward, 
after  it  has  palTed  Kendal,  which  takes  its  name  from 
this  river,  falls  into  the  Iri/h  fea  at  the  Couth  weft 
point  of  the  county.  Thefe  rivers  run  in  rocky 
channels,  and  are  generally  iwift  limpid  ftreams,  well 
ftored  with  excellent  trout. 

Among  the  mountains,  where  eagles  build  their 
reft,  in  the  weft  part  of  the  county,  on  the  borders 
of  Lancajhire,  (into  which  a part  extends)  is  Wina n- 
df.r-Mere,  the  greateft  and  molt  beautiful  lake  in 
England,  and  faid  to  be  fo  called  by  the  Saxons  from 
its  winding  banks.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
from  north  to  fouth  but  in  no  part  broader  than  a 
mile.  It  is  paved  as  it  were  at  bottom  with  one  con- 
tinued rock.  In  fome  parts  it  is  of  a vaft  depth,  and 
is  well  ftored  with  a fine  fifii  called  a char,  which  is 
rarely  found,  except  among  the  Alps.  The  Ulles- 
1 water , mentioned  in  Cumberland,  is  alfo  well  (locked 
with  fifh,  and  has  likewife  fome  chars  •,  but  not  in 
fuch  plenty  as  the  former;  we  have  already  obferved 
that  Cumberland  and  this  county  lay  claim  to  this  lake. 
I11  the  foreft  of  Martindale,  to  the  louth  of  Ulles- 
water , the  breed  of  red  deer  fill  exifts  in  a wild 
ftate. 
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The  chief  towns  in  this  county  are  the  following  : 
Appleby,  feated  on  the  river  Eden,  by  which  it  is 
almoft  furrounded,  in  the  mod  fertile  part  of  Wejl- 
moreland,  two  hundred  and  fixty-feven  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a very  ancient  place,  but  is  much  de- 
cayed, and  chiefly  confifts  of  only  one  broad  ftreet 
of  mean  houfes.  This  is  effeemed  the  county  town, 
and  here  the  aflizes  are  held  in  the  town-hall.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Broad-ftreet  is  a caftle,  which 
was  formerly  the  gaol  for  malefactors,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  the  river  and  with  a ditch.  Here  is  the 
principal  corn- market  for  thefe  parts.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
a common-council,  and  ferjeants  at  mace. 

Kei  .dal,  the  largeft  town  in  the  county,  is  feated 
in  a valley  among  hills,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river 
Ken,  or  Kent,  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a rich  and  populous  town,  which  has 
two  bridges  of  ffone,  and  another  of  wood,  over  the 
river,  and  at  a finall  diffance  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle. 
The  town  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  coarfe 
woollen  fluff  called  cotton  ; alfo  druggets,  hats,  and 
knit  dockings..  The  tanning  of  leather  is  aconfidera- 
ble  employment  for  this  town.  The  town  is  govern- 
ed by  a mayor,  a recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
twenty-four  burgefles. 

Lonsdale,  or  Kirby.  Lonsdale,  is  a large  well 
built  town,  feated  on  the  river  Lone,,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  miles  to  the  north  north  weft  of  Lou- 
den, and  has  a handfbme  fione  bridge,  with  a (lately 
church,  from  which,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
is  a fine  proipeCt  of  the  mountains  at  a great  didance, 
and  of  the  beautiful  courfe  of  the  river  lone,  in  a 
valley  far  beneath.  'This  town  has  a good  trade  in 
cloth.  It  gives  the  titles  of  earl  and  \ifcount  to  the 
family  of  Lowther. 

The  only  port  in  the  county  is  Miltjoorpe,  which,  is 
capable  of  receiving  no  ocher  than  finall  vefitls. 

SEC  T.  XLV. 

Lancashire. 

THIS  county  receives  its  name  from  Lan- 
cafer , its  county  town.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Weftnonland  and  Cumberland;  on  the  ead  by 
Yorkjhire ; on  the  fouth  by  Chefhire ; and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Ir'Jh  lea.  It  extends  feventy-two  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  including  a detached  part  of  the 
county  on  the  north  wed  of  fifteen  miles  extent,  call- 
ed the  hundred  of  Furnels,  which  is  leparated  from 
the  red  by  a fandy  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ken,  and  at  the  head  of  Morecombe-bay,  which  creek 
is  fordable  at  low  water  more  than  fix  miles  over. 
The  county  is  forty  miles  acrofs  from  eaft  to  wed 
where  broaded.  It  abounds  with  iron-ore  and  date. 

Lancajhire  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  and  con- 
tains twelve  vicarages,  twenty-feven  market-towns, 
fixty-three  parifhes,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four 
villages,  about  forty-three  thoufand  houfes,  and  two 


hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chejler , and  fends  fourteen  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs  : Lancajler , Liverpool , 
Frejlon , Wigan,  Clithero,  and  Newton. 

Lancajler  was  made  a county  palatine  by  Edward  III. 
in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet  duke  of  Lancajier t 
whofe  daughter  was  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
king’s  fourth  fon.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  the 
parliament  confirmed  the  grant  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
then  created  duke  of  Lancajler.  This  dutchy  defeend- 
ed  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
who,  when  he  affumed  the  crown,  and  became  the 
IVth  Henry,  procured  an  act  of  parliament  that  this 
dutchy  fhould  be  held  diftinCt  from  the  crown.  The 
officers  of  this  county  palatine  are,  the  chancellor, 
vice-chancellor,  fecretarv,  attorney-general,  and  fer- 
jeant,  regifter,  examiner  clerks,  prothonotary,  Sec. 

The  air  here  is  in  general  very  healthful,  the  inha- 
bitants often  living  to  a great  age.  The  foil  may  be- 
confidered  under  three  different  daffies ; the  hilly 
parts  are  ftony  and  barren  : the  level  grounds  bear 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  there  is  here  alfo 
mofs  or  peat-ground,  which  affords  little  elfe  but 
turf  and  fir-trees,  that  are  frequently  found  lying 
under  the  furface.  The  chief  commodities  of  this 
county  are  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  proviiions  ; 
pit-coal,  of  which  they  have  a fpecies  called  cannei- 
coal,  far  exceeding  all  other,  not  only  in  making  a 
clear  fire,  but  as  capable  of  being  manufactured  into' 
candlefticks,  cups,  ftandifhes,  fnuff-boxes,  & c.  and 
of  being  polilhed  fo  as  to  reprefent  a beautiful  black 
marble.  Very  good  oats  are  grown  in  this  county  ; 
but  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities-,  and  are 
of  the  beft  quality.  Its  manufactures  are  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds;  tickings,  and  cotton 
velvets,  for  which  Manehejler  is  particularly  famous  ; 
fail-cloth  and  plate-glafs. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  which  parts 
Chefhire  from  this  county,  and  the  Ribble,  which  rites 
in  York  Poire , and  enters  this  county  above  Clithero , 
running  fouth  weft  by  Prejlon  into  the  h'ljb  rfea.  Be- 
iide  thefe  there  are  many  Idler  fireumsr  among  which 
is  the  Leven  river,  flowing  from  Win  under-  mere,  and 
after  a courfe  of  about  four  miles  extending  into  a 
wide  ftream,  difeharces  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  More- 
cambe.  In  the  hundred  of  FurneJ  is  lik&wife  Conif- 
ton  water  or  mere,  upward  of  four  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  but  in  its  whole  extent  very 
narrow.  This  lake  nourilhes  the  Char. 

The  navigations  made  by  the  duke  of  Bridgeivater 
in  this  county,  are  highly  worthy  of  notice.  They 
were  begun  about  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  have 
been  completed  a few  years ; they  bear  veffels  of  fix- 
ty tons  burden,  are  carried  over  two  rivers,  the  Mer- 
fey  and  the  drived.  The  fough  or  adit,  which  was 
neceflary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  water  from 
the  coal  mines,  at  a place  called  IVorJley,  is  rendered 
navigable  for  boats  of  fix  or  leven  tons  burden,  and 
forms  a fubterraneous  river,  which  runs  about  a mile 
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and  half  through  a hill,  and  communicates  with  the 
canal.  This  river  leads  to  the  head  of  the  mines,  is 
arched  over  with  brick,  and  is  juft  wide  enough  for 
two  boats  to  pal's.  The  progrefs  here  is  made  by  the 
help  of  lighted  candles,  which  ferve  only  to  make 
darknefs  vifible. 

But  this  xlifmal  gloom  is  rendered  ftill  more  awful 
bv  thefolemn  echo  produced  from  this  fubterraneous 
water,  which  returns  various  anil  difcordant  founds. 
One  while  the  grating  noife  of  engines  is  heard, 
which  by  a curious  contrivance  let  down  the  coals  in- 
to the  boats  ; then  the  fhock  of  an  explofion,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  blowing  up  the  hard  rock,  which  will 
not  yield  to  any  other  force  than  that  of  gun-pow- 
der ; the  next  minute  the  ear  is  faluted  by  the  fongs 
of  merriment  from  either  fex,  who  thus  beguile  their 
labours  in  the  mine.  The  ftrata  of  coal  which  have 
been  found  on  either  fide  of  this  fubterranean  canal 
are  immenfe. 

On  reaching  the  head  of  the  works,  a new  fcene 
opens  to  the  view.  There  are  to  be  feei*  men  and 
women  almoft  in  the  primitive  ftate  of  nature,  toil- 
ing in  different  capacities,  by  the  glimmering  of  a 
dim  taper:  fome  digging  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ; fome  loading  it  in  little  waggons  made  for 
the  purpofe  ; others  drawing  thofe  waggons  to  the 
boats. 

To  perfect  this  canal  navigation,  without  impeding 
the  public  roads,  bridges  are  built  over  it,  and  where 
the  earth  has  been  raifed  to  preferve  the  level,  arches 
are  formed  under  it ; but  what  principally  ftrikes 
every  beholder  is,  a work  raifed  near  Barton-bridge , 
to  convey  the  canal  over  the  river  Merfey.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  three  ftone  arches,  fo  lpacious  and 
lofty,  as  to  admit  veflels  failing  through  them  ; and 
kideed  nothing  can  be  more  Angular  and  pleafing, 
than  to  obferve  large  veflels  in  full  fail  under  the 
aqueduct,  and  at  the  lame  time  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water’s veflels  failing  over  all,  near  fifty  feet  above  the 
navigable  river.  From  the  duke’s  coal  pits  at  Worjley, 
the  canal  is  carried  to  Manchefer,  and  proceeding 
from  thence  to  the  Merfey,  forms  a water  communi- 
cation between  that  town  and  Warrington , vvhilft 
another  branch  pafles  over  the  Merfey,  and  proceeds 
along  the  borders  of  Cheflsire  to  Runcorn,  where  it 
communicates  with  that  river,  being  brought  to  its 
level  by  means  of  fifteen  locks.  The  Sankey  naviga- 
tion is  another  modern  improvement  in  the  county  of 
Lanca/hire , which  is  a femicircular  canal,  about  twen- 
ty miles  in  extent,  terminating  in  the  Merfey  below 
Warrington.  The  canal  from  Liverpool , which  is  de- 
figned  to  extend  to  Leeds,  is  already  carried  to  Wi- 
gan, and  now  nearly  completed. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Lancaster,  the  county  town,  feated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lone,  or  Loyne , two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient,  neat, 
and  handfome  town,  and  has  a port  for  veflels  of 
fmall  burden.  Its  commerce  is  not  inconfiderable  ; 
the  cuftom-houfe  revenues  in  the  year  1781  being 


25,651b  the  charges  in  debentures  and  bounties, 
were  8,258k  in  certificates,  portages,  falaries,  and 
incidents,  1456k  The  bridge  here  has  five  arches, 
and  is  ftrong  and  handfome.  The  caftle  is  now  the 
county  gaol,  in  which  the  afiizes  are  held,  and  upon 
its  top,  at  one  corner,  is  a fquare  tower  called  John 
of  Gaunt’s  chair,  from  whence  a delightful  profpeift 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  of  the  gourfe  of  the 
river  Lone;  but  more  efpecially  toward  the  lea,  where 
the  view  extends  to  the  Ifeof  Alan.  It  has  only  one 
church,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder,  fe- 
ven  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  twelve  capital  burgefles, 
twelve  common  burgefles,  a town  clerk,  and  two  fer- 
jeants  at  mace. 

About  five  miles  north  eaft  of  Latieafer  is  a re- 
markable cave  called  Dunald  Mill-bole.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a large  common,  a brook,  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
New  River,  after  turning  a corn-mill  juft  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  runs  into  its  mouth  by  feveral 
beautiful  cafcades,  continuing  its  courfe  two  miles  un- 
der a large  mountain,  and  at  length  re-appears  near 
Carisfield,  a village  in  the  road  to  Kirby- Lonfdale. 

M anchester,  a very  large  and  populous  town,  is 
feated  between  the  rivers  Irk  and  Iriuell,  upon  a 
rocky  hill,  a hundred  and  eighty-one  miles  to  the 
north  north  weft  of  London,  and  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  carries  on  the  mod  extenfive  manu- 
factures of  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  particularly  in 
various  branches  of  cotton  and  linen,  with  fome  of 
filk,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Mlanchejler  goods. 
It  is  fuppoled  to  contain  upward  of  fifty  thoufand 
inhabitants. 

It  has  a collegiate  church,  which  has  a choir  of  ex- 
cellent workmanlhip,  and  two  modern  churches,  one 
finilhed  in  1723,  and  an  act  pafltd  for  building  ano- 
ther in  1753-  Thel'e  are  very  handfome  ftructures. 
A literary  and  philofophical  fociety  has  of  late  years 
been  formed  in  this  town,  from  the  communications 
of  the  members  of  which,  fome  inter  ’.fting  papers 
have  been  feleCted  and  publifhed.  Manchejler  has 
likewife  many  meeting  houfes  of  Diflenters,  and  a 
handfome  town-houfe  ; tome  new  ftreets  have  been 
lately  built  with  great  elegance. 

The  chief  magiftrate  is  a conftable,  or  head-bo- 
rough.  This  town  gives  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the 
families  of  Montague.  In  the  late  war  it  raifed  a re- 
gimes of  volunteers,  a detachment  of  which  was 
employed  at  Gibraltar  during  that  memorable  fiege, 
and  acquired  great  honour. 

Liverpool,  or  Leverpoole,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century  was  only  an  inconfiderable  fifliing- 
town  ; it  is  commodioufly  fituated  on  the  river  Mer- 
fey, two  hundred  miles  north  weft  of  London.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  which  has  been  formed  with 
great  labour  and  ex  pence,  fhips  being  admitted  into 
noble  wet  docks,  iecured  by  large  flood-gates.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canals, 
the  laft  of  which  was  that  at  Runcorn , a new  dock 
has  been  formed  by  the  duke,  above  the  town,  which 
in  fome  meafure  interferes  with  thofe  belonging  to 
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the  corporation.  It  is  much  increafed  and  beautified 
within  thefe  few  years  ; and,  next  to  London,  has 
the  greateft  trade  of  any  town  in  England,  being 
thought  to  exceed  even  Brijlol ; but  in  the  year  1781, 
the  receipts  at  the  cuftom-houfe  fell  fomewhat  fhort 
of  thofe  at  that  city,  being  241,587b  out  of  which 
was  paid  in  debentures,  bounties,  certificates,  and 
portages  90  959b  falaries  and  incidents  7,422b  One 
very  confiderable  branch  of  trade  carried  on  from 
this  port  is,  that  of  procuring  flaves  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  difpoiing  of  them  in  the  Wejl  India  in- 
lands, the  Carol  was,  and  other  parts  of  the  northern 
continent  of  America;  the  returns  for  which  are 
made  in  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  fugar  ; but  the 
balance  is  fettled  by  bills  drawn  at  two  years  date. 
The  trade  to  Ireland  is  very  confiderable  ; many  (hips 
are  fentto  the  Greenland  whale-fiffiery;  and  the  coaft- 
ing  trade  from  hence  to  the  port  of  London  employs 
a great  number  of  fhips  ; the  cargoes  with  which 
they  are  freighted  confilfing  chiefly  in  corn  and 
cheefe : many  good  fhips  are  built  here.  The  ex- 
change is  a handfome  modern  edifice  of  rtone,  with 
piazzas  for  the  merchants,  and  over  it  is  the  town- 
hall,  where  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  corporation  tranfacled  ; it  has  likewife 
an  aflembly  room.  A very  neat  and  elegant  play- 
houfe  is  erected  in  this  town  ; and  in  its  vicinity  is  a 
race  ground.  There  is  no  place  in  the  kingdom 
where  fo  many  fine  hunters  are  kept  as  here.  Near 
the  town  is  an  obfervatory,  which  was  begun  to  be 
built  in  the  year  1766,  and  is  furniihed  with  all 
kinds  of  aftronomical  inftruments.  The  houfes  are 
generally  new,  and  built  with  brick.  The  ftone 
which  is  ufed  here  is  obtained  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; it  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  ex- 
tremely foft  when  hewn  in  the  quarry,  but  hardens 
by  being  expofed  to  the  air  ; yet  it  is  probably  the 
fpecies  of  ftone  leaft  durable  of  any  kind  ufed  in 
building  throughout  the  kingdom.  Here  are  alfo 
four  churches,  which  are  very  noble  ftru&ures;  and 
one  of  them,  St.  George’s,  has  the  fronts  of  the  gal- 
leries, the  pulpit,  and  the  altar,  entirely  of  mahoga- 
ny. There  are  alfo  feveral  meeting-houfes  for  Dif- 
fenters.  The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  al- 
dermen. It  has  alfo  feveral  alms-houfes  for  the  fup- 
port  of  faiior’s  widows  and  indigent  perfons. 

V/arrington,  a large  market-town  feated  on  the 
river  Merfey,  a hundred  and  eighty-two  miles  from 
London.  It  has  one  large  church,  a large  ?«nd  elegant 
chapel  of  eafe,  and  feveral  meeting-houfes,  with  a 
market  well  fupplied  with  corn,  cattle,  and  fifh. — 
Here  is  a ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  which  leads  into 
Cbejbire.  In  this  town  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
fail-cloth  is  made  for  the  royal  navy.  Here  are  alfo 
copper-works,  fugar-houfes,  and  glafs-houfes,  which 
furnilh  the  induftrious  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a comfortable  fubliftence ; and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merfey , which,  by  means  of  wears  and  locks,  is  made 
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navigable  to  Manchefler,  are  paper-mills,  gunpowder- 
mills,  oil-mills,  iron-forges,  and  flitting-mills. 

Bolton  in  the  Moors,  the  birth-place  of  that 
great  and  fuccefsful  mechanic  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright, is  a very  populous  manufacturing  town,  as  is 
Blackburn,  to  the  north,  and  Rochdale  to  the  eaft  of 
it.  At  Bolton  the  earl  of  Derby  fuffered  death,  and 
the  ftone  which  ferved  as  a block,  was  preferved  as  a 
memorial  in  the  church-yard,  from  whence  it  has 
lately  been  ftolen. 

Preston,  a large  fine  town,  feated  on  the  river 
Ribble,  two  hundred  and  twelve  miles  from  London. 
Though  it  has  no  manufacture,  yet  it  has  a court 
of  chancery,  and  other  officers  of  juftice  for  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancajler. 

It  has  a large  market-place,  and  the  ftreets  are 
open,  wide,  and  well  paved.  On  the  neighbouring 
common  are  annual  horfe-races.  Near  it  the  duke  of 
Hamilton , who  came  to  refcue  Charles  I.  from  impri- 
fonment,  was  defeated  in  1648  ; as  were  alfo  the  re- 
bels under  general  Forfter,  on  the  thirteenth  of  ATo 
vember  1 7 15,  by  generals  Carpenter  and  Willes. 

Wigan,  a large  well-built  town,  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Douglas,  a hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  from 
London,  is  inhabited  by  ffiopkeepers  of  almoft  all 
kinds,  and  has  been  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  co- 
verlets, rugs,  and  blankets  ; it  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
a recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  &c.  A little  to  the 
fouth  of  this  town  is  a large  manufactory  for  making 
caft  plate-glafs,  carried  on  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. 

SECT.  XLVI. 

Cheshire. 

THIS  county  is  feparated  on  the  north  from 
LancaJJjire  by  the  river  Merfey,  but  juft  at  the  north 
eaft  point  it  borders  on  Torkflnre  ; orr  the  eaft  it  is 
bounded  by  Derbyffjire ; on  the  fouth  eaft  by  Stafford- 
Jhire  ; on  the  fouth  by  Shropfhire  ; on  the  well  by 
Denbighjhire  and  Flintjbif-e>  from  which  latter  it  is  fe- 
parated by  the  Dee  ; and  on  the  north  weft  it  is  wafh- 
ed  by  the  Irifh  fea,  into  which  projeCls  a peninfula 
about  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth, 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Merfey  and  the  Dee. 

The  whole  county  extends  thirty-three  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty-two  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft,  without  including  the  peninfula 
}uft  mentioned  on  the  weft  ; cr  a narrow  track  of  land 
which  ftretches  between  LancaJJjire  and  Derbyfjire, 
quite  to  Torkjhire,  on  the  north  eaft.  It  is  divided 
intofeven  hundreds,  in  which  are  contained  thirteen 
market-towns,  twenty  vicarages,  eighty-fix  pariihes, 
and  fix  hundred  and  feventy  villages.  It  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chcjler,  and  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
the  city  of  CheJ/er. 


As. 
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Great  Britain*. 


As  this  county,  like  L.ancafAre  and  the  bifliopric 
of  D rb.rm,  is  a county  palatine,  it  has  a dill  in  ft  go- 
vernment, which  is  adminiftered  by  a chamberlain,  a 
judge  fpecial,  called  chief  jufttice  of  ChefiFe,  a pn i foe 
nidge,  ftc.  This  jurifdiftion  has  been  held  in  the 
three  counties  from  immemorial  eutlom,  or  at  lead, 
ever  tince  the  Nor  mati  con  quell.  . Sir -William  Black- 
ftoue  fuppofes  Inch  authority  to  have  been  entrufted 
to  a fubjeft,  becaufe  each  territory  bordered  upon  an 
enemy’s  country  (Wale. rot*  Scotland  J,  to  render  them 
more  watchful  in  their  defence;  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, having  juflice  .adminitlered  at  home,  might 
not,  by  going  out  of  the  county,  weaken  itsffrength. 
The  earldom  of  Chef  Are  was  united  to  rite  crown  by 
Henry  111.  and  has  ever  fince  given  title  to  the  king’s 
eldeft  fon. 

The  air  is*  temperately  cold  and  very  healthy;  for 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  a good  old 
-age.  It  is  very  rich  in  pailure  and  corn  land  ; but 
there  are  feveral  heaths  upon  which  horfes  and  flteep 
fee'd,  among  which  are  the  ex  ten  five  forefts  of  Mac- 
clesfield and  Delamere.  The  country  is  generally  le- 
vel ; the  hi g la e ft  hills  in  it  are  about  Frsd/hatn  ; and 
the  extenflve  paftures  with  which  it  abounds  feed  a 
great  number  of  cows,  whofe  milk  is  peculiarly  rich, 
and  of  which  is  made  theexcellent  cheefe  well  known 
.by  the  name  of  Chef  Are  \ and  fuch  quantities  are 
made  of  it,  that  London  alone  is  faid  to  take  annually 
fourteen  thoufand  tons  of  it.  However,  a confidera- 
hle  quantity  of  what  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
C.heji bit  e cheefe  is  made  in  ShropfAre , Siafordjhire, 
and  Lancajhire.  The  art  of  making  cheefe,  Mr.  Pen- 
nant fays,  was  introduced  here  by  the  Remans , and 
the  Ccfrians  have  improved  fo  highly  in  this  article, 
as  to  excel  all  countries,  not  excepting  that  of  Italy, 
the  land  of  their  ancient  mafters.  This  county  alio 
-produces  excellent  fait,  mill-ftones  little  inferior  to 
thofe  of  France,  fowl,  fifh,  and  metals. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Chef  ire  are  the  Merfey, 
which  runs  from  the  north  eaft,  and  is  the  boundary 
between  this  county  and  Lancajhire',  the  Weever, 
which  rifes  in  ShropfAre,  and,  after  running  about 
eighteen  miles  from  fouth  to  north,  turns  to  the 
, weftward,  and  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Merfey  : in  its  courfe  it  receives  the  united  dreams  of 
the  Whelock  and  the  Dane.  The  Dee,  which  rifes 
from  two  fountains  in  Wales,  runs  almcft  due  north 
to  Chefer,  and  difeharges  itfelf  by  a very  wide  and 
• extended  mouth  into  the  lrijh  fea.  It  abounds  with 
fine  falmon  and  trout. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  canal  formed  by 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  our  account  of  L^anca- 
Jhire,  where  it  commences,  and  is  conveyed  over  the 
river  Merfey  into  this  county,  and  proceeds  weftward 
about  twenty- five  miles.  At  Prejlcn  on  the  Hill , five 
miles  from  Runcorn,  the  capital  canal  which  runs 
-through  the  centre  of  this  county  to  Staffer  djhire,  by 
joining  the  duke’s,  completes  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Trent  and  the  Merfey,  of  which  we  have 
given  a full  account  in  deferibing  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford. 


The  principal  towns  in  Chef, Are  are  the  following  : 
Chester,  a very  ancient  city,  a hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-two miles  north  weft;  of  London  It  is  of  a qua- 
drangular form,  and  the  walls  which  furround  it  are 
two  miles  in  circumference,  affording  a pleafant  walk, 
with  \ ery  agreeable  profpefts.  The  ftreets,  which 
crofs  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  bounded  by  four 
gates,  which  anfwer  the  four  cardinal  points,  of  which 
the  eaft:  gate  in  particular  is  very  ftately.  It  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  principal  ftreets  have  a kind  of 
piazza  over  the  ground-floor,  even  with  which  are 
the  tradefmen’s  fhops : thefe  afford  flidter  from  rain, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  ftreet  is  a flight  of  fteps  to 
afeend  to  the  piazza.  Here  is  a ftrong  caftle  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  city,  in  which  is  the  county-hall, 
where  all  caufes  belonging  to  the  county  palatine  are 
determined.  The  exchange  is  a neat  building,  fup- 
ported  bv  columns  thirteen  feet  high,  each  of  one 
ftone,  and  over  it  is  the  city-hall.  Here  is  a ftrong 
ftone  bridge  over  the  Dee , which  extends  into  Wales, 
and  by  it  is  a handfome  water-houfe.  Chefer  has 
nine  parifh-churches,  one  of  which  is  in  the  fouth  aile 
of  the  cathedral,  which  is  a pile  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity ; but  it  is  in  no  extraordinary  condition. — 
The  city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  two  fheriffs,  and 
twenty-four  aldermen.  It  was  formerly  a harbour  for 
f hips ; but  fuch  vaft:  quantities  of  land  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  fea,  that  the  river  would  now 
hardly  float  a fmall  bark  up  to  the  citv.  Great  pains 
have,  however,  been  taken  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, and  the  inhabitants  have  cut  a canal  of  near 
ten  miles  in  length  at  a very  great  expence,  through 
which  Ihips  of  confiderable  burden  may  come  to  Chef- 
ter.  The  cuff om-houfe  revenues  here,  in  the  vear 
1781,  amounted  to  4,143b  out  of  which  were  paid 
in  debentures,  bounties,  and  certificates,  2,1  pel.  fa- 
laries  and  incidents,  1,805b  fo  that  this  branch  of  re- 
venue yielded  a balance  to  the  public  of  only  137b — 
In  the  year  1784  it  very  nearly  doubled  that  produce, 
and  yielded  a nett  revenue  of  4,506b 

Nantwjch,  or  Namptwich,  is  feated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Weever,  which  runs  through  it, 
and  is  a large  town,  a hundred  and  fixty-two  miles 
from  London.  It  is  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  make  a 
handfome  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  rich,  and 
carry  on  a good  trade,  particularly  in  fait  and  cheefe  ; 
the  latter  exceeding  all  that  is  made  in  the  country, 
from  the  excellency  of  the  foil.  Here  are  brine 
fprings  which  lie  on  the  banks  of  a frelh  water  ftream, 
■from  which  great  quantities  of  white  fait  are  obtained. 
The  water  brought  from  the  fprings  to  the  wich- 
houfes,  as  they  are  called,  by  troughs,  is  received 
into  large  calks  fet  in  the  ground;  from  hence  it  is 
put  into  the  leads,  and  a fire  made  for  keeping  it 
warm,  during  which,  women  with  woodenrakes  ga- 
ther it  as  it  fettles  to  the  bottom.  After  this  it  is  put 
into  fait  barrows,  a kind  of  wicker  balkets,  in  the 
ftrape  of  a fugar-loaf  reverfed,  that  the  water  may 
drop  from  it  and  leave  the  fait  dry. 

Mmni.EwicH,  which  Hands  between  Nantwich 

and 
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and  Northwich , likewife  takes  its  name  from  its  wich* 
houfes,  and  is  alio  a large  market-town,  with  a fpa- 
cious  church  : it  is  feated  on  the  river  Crohe,  a hun- 
dred and  (evenly  miles  from  Lotidon  ; has  two  excel- 
lent falt-fprings,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  making  fait. 

Northwich  is  likewife  famous  for  the  fame 
fprings,  and  is  feated  a hundred  and  feventy-five 
miles  from  London.  About  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury was  difcovered,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town, 
rock  fait,  which  they  (till  continue  to  dig  up  and  fend 
in  large  lumps  to  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Liverpool 
and  Brijlcl,  where  it  is  diflblved  and  made  into  com- 
mon fait.  The  fait  mines  here  are  very  curious  ; the 
defcent  into  them  is  by  a bucket,  and  they  are  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  below  the  lurface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  mine  looks  like  a cathedral,  fupported  by 
rows  of  pillars,  and  the  roof,  which  refembles  cryftal, 
is  compofed  of  the  fame  rock,  tranfparent  and  glitter- 
ing from  the  numerous  candles  of  the  workmen  la- 
bouring with  their  pick-axes  in  digging  it  away. 

This  rock  work  extends  feveral  acres.  Much  fait  is 
alfo  procured  at  Sandbach,  a town  to  the  eaft  of  the 
three  towns  called  Wyches,  and  from  Smallwood  falt- 
works,  a few  miles  diftant  from  it. 

Cong/eton,  Macclesfield,  Knutsford,  and  Stockport , 
are  in  a flourifhing  ftate  from  the  manufactures  car- 
ried on  in  them  ; particularly  thofe  of  cotton  : there 
are  likewife  filk  mills,  and  much  ribbon-weaving. 

SECT.  XL  VII. 

T?ie  Isle  of  Man. 

THE  Isle  of  Man,  which  Ctefar  calls  Mona, 
is  fituated  between  England  and  Ireland,  at  almoft  an 
equal  diftance  from  each,  and  lies  between  53°55 
and  540  22'  N.  latitude,  and  40  1 1 ',  to  40  38’  W.  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth  ; in  the  wideft  part  not 
above  fifteen  broad,  nor  lefs  than  eight  in  the  nar- 
rowed. It  is  entirely  furrounded  with  rocks,  and 
confequently  has  a very  dangerous  coaft. 

The  foil  is  very  different  ; the  lime-ftone  ground 
to  the  fouth  is  as  good  as  any  in  England ; but  the 
mountains  are  cold  and  lefs  fruitful.  Thefe  moun- 
tains extend  in  a ridge  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the 
ifland,  and  fupply  the  inhabitants  quite  round  with 
exceeding  good  water,  and  excellent  peat  for  fuel. — 
Snafield,  the  highefi:  of  thefe  mountains  rifes,  at  lead: 
five  hundred  and  eighty  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
fea ; another  account  makes  it  treble  that  height; 
and  from  thence  is  a fine  profpeCl  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales. 

The  air  is  cold  and  (harp  in  winter ; but  where 
they  have  lhelter  it  is  as  mild  as  in  Lancajhire , the 
frofls  being  fhort,  and  the  fnow  never  lying  long  on 
the  ground,  efpecially  near  the  fea.  They  have  no 
coal-pits,  but  good  quarries  of  black  marble,  and 
other  fiones  for  building.  They  have  likewife  mines 
of  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  The  orchards  and  gar- 
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dens  produce  as  good  fruit,  roots,  and  vegetables,  as 
any  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  horned  cattle  are  generally  lefs  than  thofe  of 
England,  and  the  gentlemen  have  good  draught  and 
faddle  horfes ; but  there  is  a very  fmall  fort  bred  in 
the  mountains  three  feet  fome  inches  high,  which 
are  very  handfome,  and  run  with  great  fwiftnefs. — 
Here  is  alfo  a breed  of  fmall  fwine,  which  run  wild 
in  the  mountains  ; thefe  and  the  wild  fheep  are  ef- 
teemed  excellent  meat.  They  have  no  badgers,  foxes, 
otters,  moles,  hedge-hogs,  fnakes,  or  any  other  noxi- 
ous animals.  Eagles  and  hawks  refort  here. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  (fated  by  the  duke 
of  Atholl , in  his  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  in 
the  year  1765,  to  have  been  between  thirty  and  forty 
thouland,  and  fince  that  time  the  ifland  has  greatly 
increafed  in  population.  They  are  an  orderly  civi- 
lized people,  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  hofpita- 
ble  to  ftrangers.  Their  language,  which  is  called  the 
Manks,  is  a dialed!  of  the  Erie,  or  that  fpoken  in  the 
weftern  hies  of  Scotland , with  a mixture  of  fome 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Welfh  words.  Into  this  language 
Bibles  and  devotional  books  have  of  late  years  been 
tranflated. 

In  their  habit  and  manner  of  living  they  imitate  the 
Englijh,  only  the  poorer  fort  wear  a kind  of  fandals 
made  of  untanned  leather,  they  being  crofs-laced 
from  the  toe  to  the  inftep.  Oat-cakes  are  their  com- 
mon bread.  They  have  mills  both  for  grinding  of 
corn,  and  fulling  of  cloth.  Their  ftaple  commodities 
are  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  ; and  they  are  extremely 
well  fituated  for  foreign  trade. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  fix  (headings,  and  every 
(heading  has  its  proper  coroner,  who  is  in  the  nature 
of  a fheriff,  and  is  entrufted  with  the  peace  .of  his 
diftridt,  fecures  criminals,  and  brings  them  tojuftice. 
The  legiflative  power  is  lodged  in  twenty-four  keys.? 
fo  called  from  their  unlocking,  as  it  were,  or  foiving 
the  difficulties  of  the  law.  Thefe  reprefent  the  com- 
mons, and  join  with  the  lord’s  court  in  making  alld 
new  laws,  and  with  the  deemfters  or  judges  in  fettling 
and  determining  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  laws  and 
cufloms  in  all  difficult  cafes.  Since  the  ifland  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Atholl  family  to  the  crown, 
the  principal  officers  have  been  his  majefty’s  deem-  . 
fler,  the  cler  k of  the  rolls,  and  the  attorney-general, 
for  the. Ifland.  dijJ 

The  bifhop  of  Man  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Tori,  and  fly  led  bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Mijn  ; the 
former  being  a bifhopric  in  the  weftern  ifies  of  jfona,  ■ 
or  St.  Columbus , commonly  called  Columb-kyh ; but 
the  bifhop  is  a baron  of  the  ifle,  and  has  his  own 
courts  for  his  temporalities,  in  which  one  .of  the 
deemfters  fits  as,  judge  ; but  he  has  no  flat  in  the. 
houfe  of  lords.  The  religion  and  worftv’p  is  exactly: 
the  fame  wijtlj  that  of  the  church  of  England,  ,'i  he. . 
clergy  meet  in  convocation  at  leaf!  once  a year,  on 
Thurfday  in  Ll'hitfun  week,  and  they  are  dignified  with  : 
the  title  of  Sir  before  their  Chriftian  names.  There 
are  here  feventeen  parifh-churches,  and  four  chapels ; 
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with  four  market-towns  ; namely  Cajlletown , the  ca- 
pital, and  refidence  of  the  governor,  where  the  courts 
of  juftice  are  held  ; Douglas,  Peel , and  Ramfay. 

Douglas  is  the  richer!  and  mold  populous  town  of 
the  ifland.  The  harbour  for  lhips  of  tolerable  bur- 
den is  extremely  fafe,  and  has  a fine  mole,  which  runs 
out  into  the  lea,  and  renders  this  one  of  the  belt  har- 
bours in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

On  the  little  Itle  of  Peele,  on  the  W fide  of  Man, 
is  a town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a fortified  caltle. 

The  iiland  has  been  fucceffively  inhabited  by  the 
Britons,  Scotch,  and  Norwegians  but  at  laid  became 
fubieft  to  England  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  II. — 
It  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  held  by  the  dukes 
of  Northumberland,  for,  on  the  attainder  of  that  no- 
bleman in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  king  granted 
it  in  full  fovereignty  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  and  his 
heirs*  to  be  holden  by  homage,  and  the  prefentations 
of  two  falcons  on  a coronation.  It  was  the  laid  place 
which  adhered  to  the  interelds  of  Charles  II.  during 
his  exile.  After  the  execution  of  James  the  feventh 
earl  of  Derby , hiscountefs  defended  it  for  fome  time, 
but  it  at  length  furrendered  to  the  parliament  forces, 
and  general  Fairfax  was  governor  of  the  ifland  dur- 
ing the  common-wealth.  The  earls  of  Derby,  lineal- 
ly del'cended  from  the  firld  grantee,  held  it  until 
the  year  1735,  when  that  line  terminating,  it  palled 
to  the  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Atholl.  The  lituation  of 
the  ifland  being  remarkably  fuited  for  carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade,  an  add  of  parliament  palled  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  by  which  the  lords  of  the  treafu- 
ry  were  empowered  to  treat  for  the  purchafe  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  or  of  fuck  parts  of  the  rights  claimed  by 
the  earl  of  Derby  in  the  ifland  as  lhould  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  veld  in  the  crown,  for  preventing  illicit 
tr.ade,  but  nothing  was  then  effedted,  or  after  it  de- 
volved to  the  Atholl  family  ; the  late  duke  always  de- 
claring, that  “ no  temptation  of  gain  could  induce 
him  to  give  up  fo  ancient,  fo  honourable,  and  fo  no- 
ble a birth-right,  fuch  as  no  fubjedd  of  the  crown  of 
England  now  has,  or  ever  had.”  Letter  from  the 
uuke  of  Atholl  to  the  lords  of  the  Treafury,  dated 
20th  Augtijl,  1764.  The  evil,  however,  grew  to  fuch 
a magnitude,  that  Mr.  Grenville,  during  his  admini- 
ftration,  thought  it  neceflary  for  the  legiflature  to  in- 
terfere, anil  make  fome  regulations  refpedting  the 
idecofi  Man  ; and  the  apprehenflon  of  fuch  a mea- 
lure,  probably  inclined  the  duke  and  dutchefs  to  pro- 
pole  terms,  on  which  to  furrender  their  rights  of  fo- 
vereignty; and  in  the  year  1767,  an  add  palled' 'for 
veftifig  the  ifland  in  the  crown,  on  payment  of 
~(j,ccb!.  leaning  to  the  Atholl  family  their  landed 
property,  with  all  their  manorial  rights  and  ‘courts 
baron,  inland  waters,  filheries1,  and  mills,  with  all 
mines,  minerals,  and  quarries  ; alfo  all  deodands, 
wsaifs,  eftrays,  and  wrecks  at  lea,  together  with  the 
patronage  of  the  bilhopric,  and  the  other  ecclefiafti- 
cat  beniiices  in  the  ifland. 


From  the  account  of  the  revenues  which  was  de- 
livered to  the  lords  of  the  Treafury  by  the  duke,  it 
appears,  that  from  the  year  175410  1 763  inclulive, 
the  whole  amounted  to  85,085k  Manks  money,  feven 
pounds  of  which  being  equal  to  fix  pounds  Britijh, 
reduces  the  fum  to  72,930k  fderling,  or  upward  of 
7,000k  per  annum. 

A few  years  after  this  bargain  was  made,  the  duke 
claimed  the  duy  of  10s.  paid  by  every  herring  boat, 
as  part  of  his  referved  rights  ; but  that  and  fome 
other  claims  were  rejected  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  to  whom  they  were  referred.  An  application 
has  lately  been  made  to  parliament  for  a farther 
compenlation,  on  the  plea,  that  the  fum  given  was  in- 
adequate, but  without  luccefs. 

The  firft  Tynwald,  after  the  ifland  became  fubject 
to  the  crown,  was  held  in  the  year  1770,  and  con- 
filled  of  a general  convention  of  the  eliates  and  legif- 
lature of  the  ifland.  An  excife-office  and  cuftom- 
boufe  were  eftablilhed,  and  a military  force  was  fent 
thither  : the  ports  of  the  Ille  of  Man  were  put  un- 
der the  fuperintendency  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of 
Whitehaven  ; from  which  it  is  diftant  14  leagues. — 
Two  abts  of  parliament  have  been  palled,  the  firft  in 
1767,  which  was  defigned  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
tures, and  to  encourage  the  herring  filhery  by  boun- 
ties ; the  other,  in  1771,  withdrew  the  bounties, 
and  applied  the  money  arifing  from  the  duties  to 
the  repairing,  amending,  and  fupporting  the  feverai 
harbours. 

By  papers  laid  before  the  Houle  of  Commons  it 
appears,  that  the  revenue  of  the  Culloms,  in  the 
year  1765, 
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From  another  paper  it  appears,  that  from  May,  1765 
to  January  1770,  the  difburfements  exceeded  the 
grols  revenues  by  8,8  16k  but  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary 1782  to  the  10th  OBober  1784,  the  revenue  ex- 
ceeded the  difburfements  by  829I. 

Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  Man  is  a little 
ifland  called  the  Calf  of  Man  : it  is  about  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  leparated  from  Man  by  a channel 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  At  one  time  of  the 
year  it  abounds  with  puffins,  and  alfo  with  a fpecies 
of  ducks  and  drakes,  by  the  English  czUed  barnacles, 
and  by  the  Scots  clakes  and  So/and  geefe.  The  puf- 
fins, in  the  month  of  July,  breed  in  the  boles  of  the 
rabbits,  who  refign  their  habitations  to  thefe  ftran- 
gers.  In  Augujl,  they  are  hunted,  as  it  is  called, 
and  many.thoufand  young  ones  are  taken  every  year  ; 
thefe  are  moftly 'eaten  on  the  ifland,  but  many  of 
them  are  pickled,  and  fent  about  as  prelents.  About 
the  rocks  of  this  ifland  alfo  breed  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  all  forts  of  fea-fowk 
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WALE  S. 

W E are  now  come  to  Wales , an  extenfive 
mountainous  country,  feparated  from  England  by  a 
range  of  almoft  inaccelfible  mountains,  which  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain , feemed  formed  by 
nature  as  bulwarks  for  the  defence  of  liberty.  Thi- 
ther therefore  thofe  Britons  retired,  who  finding  re- 
fiftance  ineffectual,  dildained  to  fubmit  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  thither  they  were  followed  by  their  coun- 
trymen, who  were  afterward  unable  to  oppofe  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  Saxons.  Thus  thefe  barren 
mountains  became  the  afylum  of  liberty,  and  were 
inhabited  by  a brave  race,  who  for  the  fake  of  that 
invaluable  bleffing,  freedom,  preferred  them  to  their 
native  pfllelfions  in  the  fertile  plains  of  England. 

By  this  means  they  have  preferved  their  race,  who 
ftill  fpeak  the  fame  language,  have  the  fame  tempers 
and  difpofitions,  and  defpife  a pedigree  that  can  be 
traced  no  higher  than  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Saxons  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Wallia, 
and  the  people  that  of  Weljh  ; terms  by  which  they 
ufed  to  denote  countries  and  people,  that  appeared  to 
them  ffrange  and  unknown.  Hence  the  people 
tfijsmfelves,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Englijh , 
know  not  that  their  country  is  called  Wales,  orthem- 
felves  or  their  language  termed  Weljh  ; but  inftead 
of  Wales  ufe  the  word  Cycary , or  the  ancient  country, 
and  call  the  language  Cymetacg.  However,  people 
in  affluent  circum fiances,  and  thofe  who  keep  inns 
on  the  public  roads,  generally  fpeak  Englijh.  The 
W °lfa  counties  and  boroughs  received  the  privilege 
of  lending  members  to  parliament,  by  an  aft  paffed 
in  the  27th  Henry  VIII. 

It  was  anciently  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Se- 
vern and  Dee,  till  tire  Saxons  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  all  the  plain  country  over  thefe  rivers,  and  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  made  a great  ditch,  as  the  boundary 
between  his  kingdom  and  Wales.  The  kings  of 
England,  alfo,  after  the  conqueft,  obliged  the  inhabi- 
tants to  retire  farther  weft  ward,  and  to  fecure  them- 
felves among  the  mountains  ; they  enjoyed  their  own 
laws,  lived  under  their  own  princes,  and  maintain- 
ed their  liberties,  againft  all  the  attempts  of  the  Eng- 
lifls,  till  in  the  year  1282,  Llewellin  ap  Griffith, 
prince  of  W ales , loft  his  life  in  a battle  fought  with 
Edward  I.  which  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Wales. 
Elis  queen  was  afterward  delivered  of  a prince  at 
Caernarvon,  who  was  the  firft  Englijh  prince  of  Wales, 
and  from  that  time  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  kings  of 
England  have  held  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  is  a 
commonly  received,  but  ill-founded  ftory,  that  Ed- 
vard, foon  after  the  birth  of  this  prince,  fummoned 
a meeting  of  the  Weljh  lords,  and  promifed  to  give 
them  a prince  of  unexceptionable  manners,  a Weljh- 
man  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  fp'eak  ho  other  lan- 


guage. The  afiembly  receiving  thefe  declarations 
with  the  warmeft  approbation,  he  then  invefted  his 
infant  fon  with  the  principality  ; but  the  beft  hiltori- 
ans  have  treated  this  relation  as  a Monkiih  conceit, 
ill-fuiting  the  dignity  of  character  which  that  prince 
always  maintained. 

This  country  is  at  prefent  divided  into  twelve 
counties,  which  beginning  at  the  north-eaft,  are  Flint- 
fhire,  Denbighjlnre,  Caernarvon,  Anglefea , Merioneth- 
Jhire,  and  JVLontgomeryJhire,  called  North-Walks  ; 
Radnorfhire,  Cardiganjhire,  Pembrokejhire,  Caermarthen- 
Jhire,  Brecknockjhire , and  Glamor ganjhire,  termed  South 
Wales.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thoufand. 


NORTH  WALES. 

F L INTSHIRE, 

THE  lead;  of  the  twelve  Welsh  counties,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  by  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  forming  a large  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee , which  divides  it  from  Cheshire ; on  the  north- 
weft  by  the  Irish  fea  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Dee, 
which  continues  to  divide  it  from  Cheshire,  and  on 
thefouth  and  fouth-weft  from  Denbighshire.  It  is  29 
miles  in  breadth  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and 
twelve  in  length  where  broadeft.  A part  of  Flint- 
shire extends  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Dee,  about  nine 
miles  between  Cheshire  and  Shropshire.  It  is  at  firft 
no  more  than  five  miles  acrofs,  and  fpreads  out  in  its 
mod  eaftern  part  to  about  eight  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  five  hundreds,  in  which  are  two  market-towns, 
and  twenty-eight  parillies.  The  greateft  part  of  this 
county  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph,  and  the  reft 
belongs  to  that  of  CheJ/er.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town 
of  Flint , Caerwys,  &c. 

The  vallies  in  this  county  poflefs  coal  and  free- 
ftone,  the  hills  lead  and  calamine,  with  vaft  quanti- 
ties oflime-ftone.  The  principal  trade  of  the  county 
is  mining  andfmeltiog.  The  northern  part  produces 
wheat,  much  of  which  is  exported  to  Liverpool , the 
county  railing  more  than  fufficient  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants  : there  is  alfo  much  wood.  A 
lofty  range  of  mountains  rifes  on  the  weft,  and  forms 
a bold  frontier.  Flintshire  is  entirely  destitute  of  the 
foffil,  ufually  called  by  the  fame  name.  The  collie- 
ries of  Mojlyn  anil  Bychton  have  been  worked  for  a ve- 
ry confiderable  time,  and,  in  thelaft  century,  luppiied 
Dublin  and  the  eaftern  part  of  Ireland  with  coals. — 
Thefe  coalmines  were  dtfcovered  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  but  at  prelent  the  confumption  pf  coals  is 
much  on  the  decline,  partly  from  tire  rife,  of  the 
works  at  Whitehaven,  hut  more  from  the  lofs  of  the 
channel  of  the  Dee,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  flowed  ciofe.to  thqihpre,  but  now  it 
R 2 flows 
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flows  from  the  oppofite  fliore.  The  tides  recede 
here  fo  far  that  no  great  variety  of  fifh  can  be  pro- 
cured : thofe  moft  abundant  are  of  the  flat  kind. 

The  cows,  though  (mall,  yield  a great  quantity  of 
milk,  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  and  their  flefli  is 
excellent  beef.  This  county  produces  good  butter, 
clieefe  and  honey,  of  which  laft  the  natives  make 
metheglin,  a wholefome  liquor,  much  ufed  in  thofe 
parts. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Clivyd,  the  IVhecler , 
the  Dee,  the  Sevion , the  Elwyr  and  the  Alen. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  county,  near  Northop,  are 
confiderable  potteries  of  coarfe  earthen-ware,  which 
is  principally  tranfported  to  Ireland , and  the  towns 
on  the  Welsh  coaft,  particularly  Swanfea  ; there  are 
befide,  other  works  for  the  making  fire-bricks,  few 
clays  being  better  fitted  for  the  purpol'e  of  refilling 
the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fmelting  furnaces.  They  are 
made  of  different  fixes,  and  fome,  which  are  called 
bearers,  weigh  two  hundred  pounds.  Great  quan- 
tities of  tiles  forbarn-fioors,  and  for  rooms,  are  alfo 
made  here. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

St.  Asaph,  an  epifcopal  city,  called  by  the  Welsh 
Lhan  Elwy,  as  being  fituated  at  the  conlluence  of  the 
river  Elw y,  with  the  Clivyd , obtained  its  English 
name  from  AJaph,  a devout  man,  who  was  bifhop 
of  this  place.  The  town,  though  feated  near  the 
pleafant  vale  of  Clivyd,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  is  a 
poor  ill  built  place,  but  has  a weekly  market. 

Flint  is  fituated  near  the  river  Dee,  where  is  a 
fmall  harbour  ; it  is  twelve  miles  well  of  Chejler, 
lias  no  market,  but  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The  af- 
fizes  are  held  here,  and  the  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  who  is  ftyled  governor  of  the  caftle,  which 
was  a very  extenfive  building,  and  now  lies  in  ruins. 
In  this  place  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.  was  con- 
fined by  the  duke  of  Lancajler. 

Holywell,  a town  feated  twelve  miles  to  the 
N.  E.  of  St.  Afaph,  is  famous  fen-  St.  Winifred’s 
Well,  which  is  one  of  the  finell  fprings  in  the  world. 
It  pours  out  twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a minute, 
which  running  in  the  middle  of  the  town  down  the 
fide  of  a hill,  is  made  ufe  of  by  every  houfe  as  it 
pafles,  after  which  it  turns  feveral  mills,  ufed  in  vari- 
ous manufactures,  which  greatly  increafe  the  popula- 
tion of  the  place,  and  its  neighbourhood  j the  town- 
fhip  containing  more  than  2000  fouls.  Over  the 
fpring,  where  there  is  a handfome  bath,  is  a neat  cha- 
pel, which  ffands  upon  pillars,  and  on  the  windows 
are  painted  the  chief  events  in  St.  Winifred’s  or  We- 
nefrede’s  life.  About  the  well  grows  fome  inofs, 
which  people  foolifhly  imagine  to  be  St.  Winifred’s 
hair.  She  is  reputed  a virgin  martyr,  who  lived  in 
the  feventh  century,  and,  as  the  legend  fays,  was  ra- 
vifhed  and  beheaded  in  this  place  by  a pagan  tyrant, 
and  this  fpring  it  is  faid  miraculoufiy  rofe  from  her 
blood.  Hence  this  bath  was  much  frequented  by 


popifh  pilgrims  out  of  devotion,  as  well  as  by  thofe 
who  came  to  bathe  in  it,  for  medicinal  purpofes. 
Mr.  Pennant  fays,  “ the  cuftom  of  vifiting  this 
well  in  pilgrimage,  and  offering  up  devotions  there, 
is  not  yet  entirely  laid  afide  : in  the  fummer  a few 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  water,  in  deep  devoti- 
on, up  to  their  chins  for  hours,  fending  up  their 
prayers,  or  performing  a number  of  evolutions 
round  the  polygonal  well.  In  the  year  1686  James 
II.  vifited  this  well,  and  received  as  a reward,  3 
prefent  of  the  very  Ihift  in  which  his  great  grand- 
mother, Mary  queen  of  Sects,  loft  her  head  ” 


Denbighshire 

I S bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  fa 
and  a part  of  Flintshire : on  the  eaft  by  Flintshire 
and  Shropshire ; on  the  fouth  by  Merionethshire 
and  Montgomeryshire  ; on  the  W.  by  Caernarvonshire * 
from  which  it  is  particularly  feparated  by  the  river 
Conway.  It  extends  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft 
forty-eight  miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  in  its 
broadeft  part  it  is  twenty  miles,  but  in  general  it  is 
much  lels.  This  county  is  divided  into  twelve  bun  * 
dreds,  which  contain  four  market-towns,  and  fifty- 
feven  parifhes.  It  is  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  St. 
Afaph  ; but  the  greateft  part  of  the  vale  of  Clivyd 
is  in  the  diocefe  of  Bangor.  It  fends  twro  members 
to  parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 
borough  of  Denbigh. 

The  foil  of  this  county  is  various  -7  for  the  famous 
vale  of  Clivyd  is  a fruitful,  plealant  and  delightful 
fpot,  faid  to  be  equalled  by  few  places  in  Europe, 
and  takes  up  fo  great  a part  of  the  county,  that  it 
extends  near  feventeen  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  eaft  to  weft  about  five.  The  eaft  fide  of 
the  county  is  not  very  fertile,  and  the  weft  is  in  a 
manner  entirely  barren..  The  inhabitants  generally 
live  to  a great  age,  and  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  above 
vale,  are  remarkable  for  retaining  great  vivacity  to 
the  longeft  period  of  life.  The  chief  commodities 
this  county  affords  are  lead,  horned  cattle,  (beep, 
goats,  fifh,  and  fowl. 

The  valleys  are  well  watered  by  rivers  ; the  Clivyd 
rifes  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  taking  a com- 
pafs  to  the  fontlv-eaft,  then  turns  to  the  north-weft, 
and  having  entered-  Flintshire,  falls  into  the  Irish  fea. 
The  Ediuy  rifes  in  the  fouth-weft  edge  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  runs  chiefly  to  the  north  and  north-eaft,  till 
it  enters  Flintshire,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  Clivyd* 
The  Dee  enters  this  county  from  Merionethshire , and 
becomes  the  boundary  between  it  and  Cheshire.  The 
Conway  is,  in  fome  meafure,  the  boundary  betweera 
Denbighshire  and  Caernarvonshire. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Denbigh,  the  county-town,  feated  on  the  fide  of 
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a rocky  hill,  on  a branch  of  the  river  Clwyd , twenty- 
feven  miles  to  the  weft  of  C.hejer , and  two  hundred 
and  nine  to  the  north-weft  of  London.  It  was  for- 
merly walled  round,  and  fecured  by  a caftle,  thought 
to  be  impregnable,  from  its  advantageous  fituation. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Fielding  ; it 
is  governed  by  an  alderman,  two  bailiffs,  twenty-five 
capital  burgefles,  &c.  Its-  market  on  Wednefdays  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  corn,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
vifions.  The  town  is  pretty  large  and  populous, 
and  a confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  tanners, 
plovers,  and  fhoemakers. 

Ruthen  is  feated  in  the  vale  of  Clivyd,  ten  miles 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Denbigh.  It  had  once  a large  caftle, 
which  is  now  in  ruins  ; it  is  a pretty  large  corpo- 
ration town,  well  inhabited. 

Wrexham,  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  town 
in  North  Wain,  is  feated  on  a river  that  falls  into  the 
Dee  : its  church  is  not  only  the  glory  of  the  place 
but  of  N.  Wales  : the  infide  is  very  fpaciouS,  and 
confifts  of  a nave,  two  aides,  and  a chancel  : above  the 
pillars  are  abundance  ol  grotefque  carvings  in  ridicule 
of  the  regular  clergy,  and  the  female  religious,  both 
abbefles  and  nuns.  In  the  year  1331  the  fteeple  of 
this  church  was  blown  down,  and  in  1457  the  church 
was  burnt  down.  In  order  to  rebuild  it,  an  indul- 
gence of  forty  days,  for  five  years,  was  granted  to 
every  contributor  toward  the  pious  work.  It  was 
finiilied  about  the  year  1472  : the  fteeple,  as  appears 
from  an  infcription  on  it,  was  not  finilhed  till  1506. 
Befide  the  church,  there  are  two  large  meeting-houfes, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  laid,  they  preach  in  Welfro  one 
part  of  the  day,  and  in  Englifh  the  other.  Here  is  a 
confiderable  manufacture  of  flannel,  which  is  font  in 
large  quantities  to  London. 

The  W.  part  of  this  parifh  is  "hilly  and  mineral  : 
part  of  the  mine3  on  the  wafte  are  the  property  of 
lord  Grofvenor,  and  fome  belong  to  : lie  corporation 
of  Chejler.  Near  Wrexham  is  a great  fotmdry  for 
cannon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  who, 
in  the  late  war  between  the  Turks  and  Ruffians, 
furnifhed  each  power  with  thofe  deftruftive  engines. 

Four  miles  S.  of  Wrexham  is  Rhiwabon,  or  Ruabon, 
the  church  of  which  village  was  fitted  up  in  a very 
neat  manner,  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne,  who  beftowed  on  it  an  organ  and 
afmall  font,  the  latter  on  occafion  of  chriftening  his 
eldeft  fon  in  1772. 

The  park  of  IN  at -Jt  ay,  now  called  Wynn-Jay, 
reaches  to  this  village,  and  is  moft  advantageoully 
fituated  : the  grounds  well  wooded,  the  views  diftinCt, 
and  extremely  grand,  efpeeially  thofe  toward  the 
Berwyn  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Meriotiethfhire, 
and  the  auguft  breach  made  into  them  beyond 
Llangollen,  by  the  rapid  Dee,  through  the  country  of 
the  irregular  and  wild  Glendwr.  The  former  name 
of  the  place,  as  obferved  above,  was  Wat-Jay , from 
its  fituation  on  the  famous  dike,  but  was  changed  to 
Wynn-Jlay  by  Sir  John  Wynn,  out  of  refpeCL  to  hb 


own  name.  The  new  part  of  the  manfion  waa 
built  by  the  late  Sir  Watkin ; the  prefent  owner  has 
built  a noble  room  : adjoining  to  the  houfe  is  a fmall 
elegant  theatre,  in  which  the  munificent  owner  annu- 
ally enlivens  the  gloom  of  the  depth  of  winter  with 
theatrical  entertainments,  during  a whole  week,  and 
in  a moft  princely  manner  entertains  the.  whole 
country  round. 


Caernarvonshire,  or  Carnakvonshir£, 

CALLED  by  the  Wetfh  Sir  Caernarvon^ 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  bijh  fea,  on  the  E.  by 
Denbighshire , on  the  S.  E.  by  Meriotiethfhire , on  the 
N.  W . by  the  narrow  chatfnel  which  feparafes  it 
from  Anglfey,  and  on  the  S.  by  St.  George’s  Channel  ; 
into  which  its  fouthern  part  extends  in  a narrow 
peninfula.  From  Bardfey  Sound , on  theS.  W.  point', 
to  the  great  Orme’s  head  on  the  N.  E.  point,  the 
county  extends  forty-eight  miles  ■,  its  greateft  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  is  twenty-four  miles,  but  in'  general 
it  is  much  narrower.  This  county  is  divided  into 
leven  hundreds,  in  which  are  fix  market-towns,  and 
lixty -eight  parilhes ; it  is  feated  in  the  diocefe  of 
Bangor,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  Caernarvon: 

The  fnow  on  many  of  the  mountains  lies  for  nine 
or  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  foil  is  particularly 
ftony,  and  rifes  in  vaft  mountain?  one  above  another, 
from  whence  this  county  has  not  been  improperly 
cailed  the  Englifh  Alps.  The  higheft  motmtain*, 
which  is  called  Snowdon-hill,  is  boggy  on  the' top,  and 
has  two  lakes  that  abound  with  filh  ; particularly  the 
char  and  the  guiniard.  The  height  of  this  mountain, 
reckoning  from  the  quay  at  Cat)  na/ioon  to  the  higheft 
peak,  Mr.  Pennant  lays,  is  t 189  yards  and  one  foot'. 
Snowdon  was  held  as  facred  by  the"  ancient  Britons , 
as  Parnajfus  was  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ida  by  the  Cre- 
tans. ft  is  ftill  find,  that  whoever  flee  p's  upon  Srtoio - 
don  will  wake  infpired  as  much  as  if  he  had  taken  &■ 
nap  on  the  hill  "of  Apollo.  The  Britons  in  Very  early 
times  worftiipped  mountains  and  rivers.  Mr.  Penf- 
nant  found  pieces  of  lava  on  this  mountain,  and  on 
the  fummit,  groups  of  columnar  ftones  of  Vaft  fize, 
lying  in  all  directions.  The  ftieep  which  feed  on  the 
fides  of  this  mountain  yield  the  fweeteft  mutton  in 
Wales.  Here  are  likewife  many  goats,  Thefe  are 
driven  to  a confiderable  height  in' the  fummer  ieafor), 
their  keepers  dwelling  in  tents,  and  fubfifting  on 
oatmeal  cakes,  butter,  cheefe,  and  xvhey,  The  moft 
remarkable  mountain  next  to  that  of  Snowdon-hill,  is 
Penman  Mawr , which  hangs  perpendicularly  over 
the  fea  at  fo  vaft  a height,  that  few  fpeefators  would 
be  able  to  look  down  the  dreadful  fteepv  On  the 
fide  next  the  fea  is  a road  cut  out  of  the  rock,  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  winds  up  a fteep  afeent, 
and  ufed  to  be  defended  on'  one  fide  only  by  a flight 
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wall,  in  fomc  parts  about  a yard  high,  in  others  by 
only  a bank,  tit  at  fcarce  role  a foot  above  the 
road.  The  fea  was  feen  dafhing  its  waves  forty 
fathoms  below,  with  the  mountain  riling  as  much 
above  the  traveller’s  head.  This  dangerous  road 
was  a few  years  ago  fecured  by  a wall  bread:  high, 
to  the  building  of  which  the  city  of  Dublin  largely 
contributed,  it  being  in  the  high  road  to  Holyhead. 
This  county  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  its  lakes. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Conway,  which  parts 
Caernarvcnflhe  from  Denbigh/ hire.  It  riles  from  a 
lake  where  the  three  counties  of  Caernarvon,  Denbigh , 
and  Merioneth  join,  and  running  northward,  falls 
into  the  Irifh  fea  at  Aberccnway.  Here  are  many 
other  fmaller  rivers  difperfed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  chief  towns  are  the  following. 

Bangok,  feated  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  W.  of  St. 
Afaph,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  to  the  N.  W. 
of  London  ; on  the  ftraits  of  Mcnai,  which  feparate 
this  county  from  Anglefea.  Though  the  lee  of  a 
bifhop,  it  is  an  old  ar.d  mean  place;  yet  was  io 
confiderable  in  ancient  times,  that  it  was  called 
Bangor  the  Great,  and  was  defended  by  a ftrong 
caftle.  It  has  a market  on  IVednefdays,  and  its 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  hilltop’s 
palace  ; the  former  is  celebrated  for  being  the  fite 
of  the  moll  ancient  British  nronaftery,  or  rather 
fentinary,  which  contained  2400  monks,  who  di- 
viding themfelves  into  feven  bands,  palled  their  time 
alternately  in  prayer  and  labour.  This  feminary 
fent  out  many  thoufands  of  religious  : about  the 
year  400  it  produced  the  celebrated  Pelagius,  who 
is  ufually  ftigmatifed  by  the  name  of  “ the  arch- 
lieretic.”  The  monks  of  this  community,  in  common 
with  all  the  British  clergy,  were  firenuous  oppofers 
of  the  ufurpation  of  the  church  of  Ro/ne  : feven  bi- 
fhops,  and  a great  number  of  learned  men,  were  de- 
puted from  Bangor,  to  meet  the  famous  miffionary 
Auguftine,  the  monk  ; when  he  infilled  on  their 
concurrence  with  his  demands,  in  lo  dictatorial  a 
tone,  that  they  broke  up  the  conference,  fixed  in 
the  refolution  to  maintain  the  original  rites  of  their 
own  church,  which  remained  pure,  and  independent 
of  all  foreign  prelates,  for  many  centuries  after  that 
period.  The  town  is  governed  by  the  bifhop’s  ftew- 
ard,  who  holds  the  courts. 

The  ancient  British  boats,  called  by  Pliny,  vicilia 
navigia,  are  the  fame  as  the  modern  coracles,  which 
are  much  ufed  in  thefe  parts,  and  on  the  Severn, 
for  the  purpofe  of  falmon-fiffiing.  'They  have  now 
loft  the  caui’e  of  their  name,  being  no  longer  covered 
with  coria  or  hides,  but  with  ftrong  pitched  canvafs. 
They  hold  only  a fingle  perfon,  who  ufes  a paddle 
with  great  dexterity.  Water  races  are  often  per- 
formed in  thefe  flight  veffels.  The  Britons  had 
them  of  large  fize,  and  even  made  lhort  voyages 
in  them,  according  to  the  account  we  receive  from 
Lucan. 

Cu  : a rvon  borders  on  the  fea,  by  which,  and 


two  rivers,  it  is  furrounded  on  all  fides,  except  to- 
ward the  eaft.  It  (lands  feven  miles  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Bangor,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  to 
the  north-weft  of  London.  “ Phis  town,”  fays  Mr. 
Pennant,  “ isjuftlythe  boaft  of  North  Wales,  for  the 
beauty  of  fituation,  goodnefs  of  the  buildings,  regula- 
rity of  the  plan,  and,  above  all,  the  grandeur  of  the 
caftle.  It  is  deftitute  of  manufactures,  but  lias  a 
bride  trade  with  London,  Brijlol,  Liverpool , and  Ire- 
land, for  the  feveral  neceffiaries  of  life.”  The  con- 
ftable  of  the  caftle  is  always  mayor  of  the  town  by 
his  patent  ; befides  whom  there  is  always  an  aider- 
man,  two  bailiffs,  a town-clerk,  &c.  It  was  built  by 
king  Edward  I.  to  fecure  a paffage  into  the  Ifle  of 
Anglefey,  and  here  was  born  king  Edward  II.  the 
fir  ft  English  prince  of  Wales,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  ; in  this  place  was  likewife  held  the  chancery 
and  exchequer  for  North  Wales. 

Abekconway,  or  Conway,  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Conway,  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-weft 
of  Denbigh,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  a large  walled  town,  with  the  remains 
cf  a caftle,  which  in  ancient  times  was  a moll  mag- 
nificent ftruClurc.  Here  is  one  church  in  which  they 
preach  one  Sunday  in  English , and  the  other  in  Welsh  ; 
it  has  a remarkable  epitaph  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe : “ Here  lieth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Hookes  o( 
“ Conway,  gent,  who  was  the  one-and-fortieth  child 
“ of  his  father,  "William  Hookes,  Efq.  by  Alice  his 
“ mother,  and  the  father  of  twenty-feven  children. 
“ He  died  the  20th  day  of  March,  1637.” 

Off  the  fouth-wellern  poiut  of  this  county,  about 
two  miles  diftant,  is  the  fmall  ifiand  of  Bardjley,  not 
four  miles  in  circumference,  where,  in  former  times, 
was  a celebrated  convent. 


The  Isle  of  Anglesey,  or  Anglesea, 

T PI  E moll  weftern  county  of  North  Wares, 
is  feparated  from  Caernarvon  by  a narrow  ftrait, 
called  Menai.  It  is  nineteen  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-two  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  from  the  point  near  Beaumaris,  to  Holyhead. 
This  ifiand  was  called  by  the  ancients  Mona,  and  was 
the  feat  of  the  Druids  ; but  being  reduced  by  the 
linglijlo  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  received  the  name 
of  Anglefey  or  the  En gifts  Ifiand.  The  ftraits  of  Menai 
in  feme  places  may  be  palled  on  foot  at  low  water. 

It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which  are  two 
market-towns,  two  chaces,  and  feventv-four  parifhes. 
According  to  Camden,  it  contained  363  villages.  It 
lies  in  the  diocele  of  Bangor,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for 
Beaumaris. 

The  foil  of  Anglefey  is  -much  more  fertile  than 
might  be  imagined  from  its  lion y,  rocky,  and  moun- 
tainous bottom.  It  particularly  abounds  in  barley  and 
oats,  which  are  faid  to  be  the  bell  in  all  Wales,  and 
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likewife  in  cattle,  fowl,  and  fifti.  From  the  moun- 
tains are  dug  mill-flones  and  gr'md-ftones.  Near 
Kemlyn  harbour  is  a quarry  of  a beautiful  marble, 
among  which  is  found  the  afbeftos,  called  the  fah- 
mander’s  wool;  it  is  a fubftance  like  flax,  and  will 
bear  a common  fire  without  being  confumed.  Not 
far  from  this  is  a yellow  fulphurous  copper  ore, 
and  about  three  miles  to  the  eaftward  is  a vein  of 
ftony  ochre  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  and 
blue. 

Dulas-bay , on  the  north  coaff,  runs  about  a mile 
and  a half  deep  into  the  country,  and  is  frequented 
by  fmail  velfels  which  take  off  the  oats  and  butter  of 
thofe  parts,  near  to  which  is  Fary’s  Mountain, 
which  contains  the  moil  confiderable  body  of  cop- 
per ore  perhaps  ever  known.  The  external  afpect  of 
the  hill  is  extremely  rude,  and  rifes  into  enormous 
rocks  of  coarfe  white  quartz.  The  ore  is  lodged  in  a 
bafon,  or  hollow,  and  has  on  one  fide  a fmail  lake, 
over  whofe  waters,  diftafteful  as  thofe  of  Avernus , no 
bird  is  known  to  pafs.  The  whole  afpedf  of  this 
track  has,  by  the  mineral  operations,  affumed  a moll 
favage  appearance.  Suffocating  fumes  of  the  burning 
heaps  of  copper  arife  in  all  parts,  and  extend  their 
baneful  influence  formdes  around.  In  the  year  1768, 
after  a long  courfe  of  fruitlefs  fearch,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  being  abandoned,  a large  body  of  cop- 
per ore  was  found,  which  has  ever  fince  been  worked 
to  great  advantage,  and  {fill  promifes  a vaft  fupply. — 
The  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  ore, 
being  ilrongly  impregnated  with  the  metal,  is  drawn 
up,  and  diftributed  into  pits.  A quantity  of  iron  is 
immerfed  in  this  water,  and  the  particles  of  copper 
are  immediately  precipitated,  whilft  the  iron  irfelf  is 
gradually  diffolved  into  a yellow  ochre,  great  part 
of  it  floats  off  by  the  water,  and  links  to  the  bottom. 
The  pieces  of  iron  ore  are  frequently  taken  out,  anil 
the  copper  fcraped  off,  and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  iron  is  conlumed.  The  copper  thus 
procured  differs  little  from  native  copper,  and  is 
prized  accordingly,  being  fold  at  from  25I.  10  45I.  a 
a ton.  This  kind  of  procefs  has  long  been  pradfifed 
in  the  Wicklow  mines  of  Ireland \ and,  above  a centu- 
ry, in  thofe  of  Herngrundt  in  Hungary,  where  it  is 
called  Ziment  copper.  The  waters  of  the  Hungarian 
mines  are  much  more  flrongly  impregnated  with  cop- 
per than  thofe  of  T ary  s Mountain.  Nature  has 
been  profufe  in  bellowing  her  mineral  favours  upon 
this  fpot ; for  above  the  copper  ore,  and  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  a yard  beneath  the  common  foil, 
is  a bed  of  yellowifh  greafy  clay,  from  one  to  four 
yards  thick,  containing  iead  ore,  from  a ton  of  which 
metal  upward  of  fifty  ounces  of  filver  are  generally 
obtained.  Thefe  works  have  added  greatly  to  the 
population  of  the  bland,  for  about  fifteen  hundred 
perfons  are  employed,  who,  with  their  families,  are 
fuppofed  to  make  about  8060  fouls,  who  procure  their 
fubfiftence  from  thefe  mines;  the  chief  proprietor  of 
which  was  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Bailey,  and,  at  his 
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death,  they  defeended  to  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Ux- 
bridge. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Brant , the  Alow,  and 
the  Keveny. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  ifland  are  two  cir- 
cles of  ftones,  like  thofe  of  Stonehenge  on  Saljbury- 
Plain,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruins  of  a druidical  tem- 
ple. This  ifland  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  Annefley. 

The  principal  places  in  this  ifland  are, 

Reaumaris,  the  county-town,  where  all  the  public 
affairs  of  this  ifland  are  tranfadted.  It  is  feated  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Anglefey,  nine  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bangor,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-one  north-weft  of 
London.  It  was  built  by  king  Edward  I.  to  fecure 
his  conquefts  here,  who  for  that  purpofe  eredled  a 
caftle  in  the  year  1295 . The  town  receives  its  name 
from  its  {landing  in  a fine  moorifh  plain.  It  has  a 
good  harbour  for  {flipping  ; and  as  it  lies  in  the  direct 
road  to  Holyhead,  this  contributes  to  its  trade,  by  the 
paffengers  who  go  through  it  in  order  to  fail  for 
belaud;  but,  notwithftanding  its  harbour,  it  has  lit- 
tle or  no  foreign  trade.  It  principally  confifls  of 
2 handfome  ftreets,  and  has  a church,  in  which  are 
fome  fine  monuments. 

Holyhead,  lies  twenty-four  miles  to  the  weft  of 
Beaumaris,  oppofite  to  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  dif- 
tant  74  miles,  the  fihorteft  and  fafefi  paffage  over 
St.  George's,  Channel.  This  being  the  moil  wefterly 
point  of  Anglefey,  it  is  a little  ifland  of  itielf,  joined  to 
Anglefey  by  a fione  bridge.  It  has  a village  called 
in  the  Weljh  Caer  Gybi,  which  confifls  of  a few  drag- 
gling thatched  houfes,  built  on  the  rock;  yet  feveral 
of  them  have  good  accommodations  for  travellers. 

On  the  rocks  grow  the  herb  of  which  is  made  kelp, 
a fixed  fait  ufed  in  making  glafs,  and  in  alum-works. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a large  vein  of  white  fuller’s 
earth,  and  another  of  yellow,  which  might  be  of 
ufe  to  fullers.  Large  flocks  of  puffins  are  often  feen 
here;  they  all  come  in  one  night,  and  depart  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Oft'  the  northern  point  of  Anglefey,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  two  miles,  is  the  little  ifland  of  Skerries , 
formed  of  a folid  rock,  and  here  a light-houfe  is  erect- 
ed. Vaft  quantities  of  fifn  refort  here,  and  feals  in 
great  numbers.  At  the  ftated  feafon  large  flights  of 
puffins  likewife  frequent  it,  to  lay  their  eggs  and  rear 
their  young. 


Merionethshire 

I S hounded  on  the  north  by  Caernarvonjhire 
and  Denbighjhire  ; on  the  eaft  by  Montgomeryfbire  ; 
on  the  weft  by  St.  George's  Channel,  or  the  lrijh  fea  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Douay,  which  parts  it 
from  Cardiganshire  ; extending  thirty-eight  miles  in 
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length,  from  q&fth  to  fouth,  2nd  thirty- five  in 
breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  hund-rqds,  in  which 
are  four  market-towns,  and  thirty-feven  parilhes. — 
It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Banger,  and  fends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament,  namely,  a knight  for  the  (hire. 

'The  foil  of  Merionethjhir e is  as  frerile  as  any  in 
Wales-,  being  very  rocky  and  mountainous;  notwith- 
standing, it  feeds  large  flocks  of  fheep,  many  goats, 
and  herds  of  horned  cattle,  which  find  pretty  good 
pafhire  in  the  valleys.  The  wool  of  the  fheep  is  ma- 
nufactured in  the  county  into  ftockings  and  flannels. 
Befides  thcle,  among  their  other  commodities,  may 
be  reckoned,  deer,  fowl,  and  fifh,  efpecially  herrings, 
which  are  taken  on  this  coaft  in  great  plenty. 

This  county  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  the  Dee,  the  Avon,  and  the  Dru- 
rydh.  The  Dee  has  two  lpring-heads  in  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  county,  which  being  united,  is  fuppofed 
to  run  through  the  lake  called  Bnla  or  Pimble-meer, 
without  mixing  its  waters  with  thofe  of  the  lake  ; at 
lead  the  fifh  feem  not  to  mingle;  for  it  is  {aid,  that 
though  the  Dee  abounds  with  falmon,  none  are  ever 
taken  in  the  lake  out  of  the  ftream  of  the  river  ; nor 
does  the  Dee  c arry  off  any  guiniads,  a fifh  peculiar  to 
the  lake,  which  refembles  the  whiting,  but  taftes  like 
a trout.  This  river,  after  leaving  the  lake,  runs  by 
a north  eaft  courfe  into  Denbighjfnre.  The  Avon,  or 
Avonawrs,  riles  in  Berofe-wood,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
county,  and  running  inoftly  fouth  weft,  falls  into  St. 
George’s  Channel,  i he  Drurydh  iftues  from  a lake 
in  the  north  of  Merionethshire , and  running  to  the 
fouth  weft  a.lfo  falls  into  the  lnjh  iea. 

Harlech,  the  principal  town  in  this  county,  is 
feated  on  a fteep  rock  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  is  but  a 
poor  place,  though  it  is  the  county-town.  It  had 
formerly  a ftrong  handfome  caftle,  which  had  a gar- 
rifon  for  king  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  wars,  on  which 
account  it  was  afterward  demolifhed  by  the  parlia- 
ment. The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturdays. 

Dolgelly  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a great  rock 
called  Cader  Idris,  which  is  of  great  height,  and  is 
wafhed  by  the  river  Avon.  It  is  but  an  ordinary  town, 
yet  has  a confiderable  manufacture  of  ftockings  and 
flannels.  At  the  town  of  Bala,  iltuated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  great  quantities  of  knit 
woollen  ftockings  are  made  by  men,  women,  and 
children. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county  are  confiderable 
iron  works. 


Montgomeryshire, 

TH  IS  laft  county  in  North  Wales , is  called 
by  the  Wtlfb  Sir  Trevalwyn,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Merionethshire  and  Denbighshire-,  on  the  north 
eaft  and  eaft  by  Shrogjhire ; on  the  fouth  by  Radnor- 
Sure  ; on  the  fouth  weft  by  Gardiganjhire ; and  on  the 


weft  by  part  of  Me  miethjhire.  It  extends  thirty-five 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  one  part 
fprty-four  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  This  county 
is  divided  into  (even  hundreds,  containing  five  mar- 
ket-towns, and  forty-feven  parilhes.  It  lies  in  the 
three  feveral  diocefes  of  St.  A/aph,  Bangor,  and  Here- 
jo  d ; but  feuds  only  two  members  to  parliament,  one 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town  of  Montgomery . 

This  county  being  extremely  mountainous  is  nor 
very  fertile,  except  in  the  valleys,  which  afford  fome 
corn,  and  plenty  of  pafture  ; the  fouth  fouth  eaft  and 
north  eaft  parts  being  much  level,  are  extremely 
fruitful,  efpecially  a pleafant  vale  through  which  the 
Severn  glides  in  beautiful  meanders.  This  county 
has  long  been  famous  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes, 
which  are  larger  than  thole  bred  in  any  other  part  of 
Wales.  This  county  iikewife  abounds  in  horned  cat- 
tle, fowl,  fifh,  and  corn. 


i he  vaft  hill  of  Plynlimmon,  a part  of  which  hands 
in  this  county,  and  a part  in  Cardigan/hire,  hands  on 
a very  exteniive  bafe,  and  towers  to  a great  height. 
Its  fummit  is  boggy,  prefenting  a moft  extenfive  view 
over  a dreary  and  almoft  uninhabited  country. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  near  Langynog, 
a confiderable  date  quarry  has  been  difeovered  of  late 
years,  but  the  want  of  water  carriage  is  a great  impe- 
diment to  the  profit  which  would  otherwise  arife  to 
the  proprietor.  This  county  produces  no  coals. 

It  is  watered  with  feveral  fmall  breams  which  fall 
into  the  Severn,  a river  that  is  the  principal  beauty  of 
this  county  : its  fource  is  a fmall  lake  on  the  vaft 
mountain  of  Plynlimmon,  and  in  its  courfe  it  receives 
lb  many  fmall  ftreams,  that  it  becomes  navigable  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  county.  The  rivers  Rhydel  and  Wye 
have  their  fources  on  the  fame  mountain  : but  thele 
laft  loon  leave  Montgomeryshire.  The  Taunt  rifes  to- 
ward the  north  weft  fide  of  the  county,  and  running 
eaftward,  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  be- 
tween Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire ; falling  into 

the  Severn  at  the  north  eaft  point  of  the  countv. 

The  Turgh  rifes  on  the  weft  fide  of  Montgomery/hire, 
and  running  eaftward  till  it  reaches  the  foot  of  Mount 


Golway,  turns  to  the  north,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Mur-way,  fills  into  the  Tanat.  Thefe  rivers  abound 
with  lith,  and  the  falmon,  at  certain  feafons,  pro- 
ceeds up  the  Severn  to  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  of 

Plynlimmon. 

Montgomery,  the  county  town,  is  pleafantly  feat- 
ed on  a fertile  foil,  and  a healthful  air,  on  the  aficent 
of  a hill,  twenty-four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Shrewsbury , 
and  a hundred  and  fixty-one  to  the  north  weft  of  Lon- 
don : it  had  once  a caftle,  which  was  demolifhed  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  is  a pretty  large  town,  formerly 
walled  round,  and  has  a market  on  TueSdays. 

Welshpool  is  feated  in  a vale  on  the  bank  of  the 
Severn,  feven  miles  to  the  north  of  Montgomery,  and 
a hundred  and  lixty-eight  to  the  north  weft  of  London. 
It  is  thelargeft  and  beft  town  of  the  county.  Great 
quantities  of  liannel,  manufactured  in  the  upper 
country,  are  brought  hither  on  fmall  Welfh  horles 
and  conveyed  from  hence  by  water  carriage  to 

Shrewjbury , 
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Shrevfmry.  The  Severn  begins  to  be  navigable  at 
the  Poole-Jlake , about  three  miles  from  the  town. 


S O U T H W ALE  S. 

Radnorshire. 

W E now  come  to  South  Wales , and  fhall  be- 
gin with  Radnorshire,  called  by  the  WelJJj  Sir  Vaefy 
Ved.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Montgomeryshire  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  Sh'ropjhire  and  Herefordjhire ; on  the 
foutli  and  fouth  weft  by  Breiinockjhire ; and  on  the 
weft  by  Cardigasfhire ; extending  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which 
are  contained  three  market-towns,  and  fifty-two  pa- 
rilhes.  It  is  feated  in  the  diocele  of  Hereford , and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one  for  the  county 
and  one  for  the  town  of  Radnor. 

The  foil  of  this  county  is  in  general  but  indifferent; 
yet  fome  places  produce  corn,  particularly  the  eaftern 
and  fouthern  parts,  but  in  the  northern  and  weftern, 
which  are  mountainous,  the  land  is  chiefly  flocked 
with  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats. 

In  this  county,  befide  the  rivers  Tame,  or  Ternd , 
which,  on  the  north  eaft,  divides  this  county  from 
Shropfsire , and  the  Wye  which  waters  the  weft  fide, 
it  has  the  lthon,  which  rifes  in  the  northern  borders 
of  the  county,  forming  its  winding  courfe  to  the 
Southward,  and,  after  having  received  feveral  rivu- 
lets, falls  into  the  Wye  Several  other  fmall  rivers 
rife  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  run  into  Shrop- 
Jhire  and  Herefordfoire  ; by  which  means  this  county 
is  fupplied  with  plenty  of  fifh. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing 

New  Radnor,  the  county  town,  is  feated  near  the 
fpring-head  of  the  little  river  Somergil,  a hundred  and 
fifty-three  miles  to  the  weft  north  weft  of  London. — 
It  ftands  in  a pleafant  valley  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  where 
a caftle  formerly  flood,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Owen 
Glendour,  when,  upon  the  deposition  of  Richard  II. 
he  affumed  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a recorder,  twenty-two  aldermen,  a 
bailiff,  and  twenty-five  burgeffes,  and  has  a court  of 
pleas  for  all  atflions,  without  being  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular fum  ; yet  the  affizes  are  not  held  here.  The 
town  of  Old  Radnor  is  about  three  miles  to  the  eaft. 

Presteign  is  fituated  in  a rich  and  pleafant  valley, 
a hundred  and  forty-nine  miles  from  London,  and  is 
a lrandfome  town,  with  regular  built  ftreets.  It  has 
feveral  convenient  inns,  and  its  market  is  remarkable 
for  barley,  of  which  a great  deal  of  malt  is  mode. — 
Tlere  the  aflizes  are  held  and  the  county  gaol  is  kept. 


Cardiganshire, 

CALLED  by  the  If  efts  Sir  Aherteivy , is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a fmafl  part  of  Merioneth- 
/fjire  and  Mont  gem  ery/bire ; on  the  eaft  by  Radnor - 
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fsirc  and  RrecknochJJAre  ; on  the  fou'h  by  C/.rrmar ■■ 
thesifjii  . and  a fmall  part  of  Pembrokejhire  ; and  On 
the  weft  by  Cardigan  Pay  in  St.  George's  Channel. — 
It  extends  forty-two  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  which  contain  fix  mar- 
ket-towns, and  fixTy-four  parifhes.  It  lies  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  St.  David,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town  of 
Cardigan. 

The  air  is  milder  here  than  in  raofi  parts  of  Wales. 
To  the  fouth  and  weft  are  plains  fruitful  in  corn  ; but 
the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  are  a continued  ridge 
of  mountains,  which,  compared  with  the  reft,  are 
bleak  and  barren  : yet  in  the  word  parts  of  this  coun- 
ty there  are  paftures  in  which  are  bred  flocks  of  fheep 
and  large  herds  of  cattle. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Teivy,  which  rifes  from 
a lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
on  the  eaftern  edge  of  Cardiganfuire  : at  firfl  it  wan- 
ders, loft  as  it  were  among  the  rocks  and  ftones  with 
which  this  part  of  the  country  abounds,  till  beginning 
to  have  a regular  channel,  it  runs  to  the  fouth  weft 
and  falls  into  St.  George's  Channel  below  Cardigan. — 
This  river  is  famous  for  its  great  plenty  of  excellent 
falmon,  and  for  its  abounding  with  otters.  The 
Rydal  has  its  fpring  on  the  fouth  weft  fide  of  J'lin- 
lymmoti  mountain,  and  runs  fouth  and  fouth  weft  till 
it  falls  into  St.  George's  Channel,  jointly  with  the  If- 
nvith,  which  rifes  beyond  the  lead  mines  on  the  north 
eaft  fide  of  Car  digaiif sire. 

Cardigan,  the  principal  town,  rs  called  by  the 
W dfh  Aherteivy,  from  its  being  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Teivy  ; it  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles 
to  the  weft  north  weft  of  London,  and  is  a large,  an- 
cient, and  populous  borough,  with  a good  ftone 
bridge  over  the  river  leading  into  Pembrokefsire.  The 
tide  flows  up  to  the  town,  and  the  chief  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  is  to  Ireland,  to  which,  and  other  parts, 
they  export  lead.  Cardigan  was  once  defended  by 
walls  and  a caftle,  but  they  are  in  ruins.  It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  family  of  Montagu. — 
The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder,  and 
thirteen  aldermen  ; here  t he  county  bulinefs  is  t»anf- 
acled,  and  the  affizes  held.  The  church  is  a hand- 
fome  ftrutflure,  as  is  alfo  the  town-hall. 

Aberistwith  is  a populous  town,  feated  on  the 
river  Rydal,  near  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the 
mouth  of  the  river  If  with,  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
eaft  of  Cardigan,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to 
the  weft  north  weft  of  London.  It  is  a large  populous 
town,  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  and  other  in- 
ferior officers,  and  has  a confiderable  market  on  Mon- 
days. It  had  formerly  a caftle  and  walls ; but  they 
have  long  fince  been  decayed. 


P EM  B R O K E S HIRE, 

CALLED  by  the  I Pelfs  Penlroheslirc,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  eaft  bv  Cardiganshire : on  the 
eaft  by  Carmarthenshire ; on  the  fouth  by  the  meuth 
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of  the  JBriJlcl  Channel ; and  on  the  weft  and  north 
by  St.  George's  Channel  ; extending  twenty-feven 
miles  in  length  and  twenty-one  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft. 

'1  his  county  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  which 
contain  one  city,  feven  market-towns,  and  100  and 
t< Tty-three  parilhes.  It  lies  in  the  diocefeof  St.  Da- 
vid's, and  lends  three  members  to  parliament,  one 
tor  the  countv,  one  for  Huverfordivejl , and  one  for 
Pembroke. 

I'he  foil  is  fertile:  its  few  mountains,  which  are 
chiefly  in  the  north  eaft  part,  yield  good  pafture  for 
cattle,  and  the  parts  near  the  fea  afford  plenty  of 
good  corn  and  rich  meadows.  It  likewife  abounds  in 
goats  and  fowl,  particularly  in  excellent  falcons,  fillr, 
pit-coal,  and  iron  ftone. 

It  is  well  watered  with  rivers  ; for  betides  the 
T'civy,  which  parts  it  from  Cacrmarthenshh e,  are  the 
Chr  y,  which  riles  at  the  foot  of  H renyusaur-hill,  and 
running  louthward,  joins  the  Dougledye.  This  laft: 
has  its  fource  near  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  run- 
ning toward  the  fouth  eaft  joins  the  C/edhewen , after 
palling  by  Haverfordwejl,  it  at  length  receives  the 
Clethy , and  at  laft  falls  into  Mil  ford-haven. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are, 

St.  David’s,  a city  which  hands  on  tire  moft  wef- 
tern  promontory  of  all  Wales,  two  hundred  and  fe- 
vehty-two  miles  from  London.  It  was  not  at  firft  an 
epifcopal  fee;  but  afterward,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Arthur,  became  the  metropolitan  of  all  the  churches 
in  Wales,  and  thus  continued  till  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  I.  when  it  became  fuftragan  to  the  lee  of  Can- 
terbury. It  was  once  a conhderable  city  defended  by 
walls;  but  thcle  are  demoliihed,  and  it  is  at  prefent 
a irnall  town  thinly  inhabited,  without  fo  much  as  a 
market.  The  cathedral  is  the  remains  of  a venerable 
building. 

From  the  point  of  land  on  which  St.  David’s  Hands, 
may  be  dillinguilhed,  in  a clear  day,  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, though  it  is  near  forty  miles  diftant.  Before 
tiiis  point  lie  Icveral  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Bilhop 
nd  his  Clerks,  on  which  many  lhips  have  been  loft. 
Near  thefe  is  a little  ifland  named  Ratnfey.  Thefe 
are  the  refort  of  an  incredible  number  of  lea-fowl  in 
the  breeding  feafon. 

H avi  u7ord-west  is  commodioully  feated  on  the 
river  Dougledye,  over  which  is  a ftone  bridge,  fifteen 
miles  fouth  by  eaft  of  St.  David’s,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-live  miles  weft  of  London  : it  is  a large  hand- 
fome  place,  with  fevtral  good  houfes,  and  contains  3 
parifli  churches,  among  which  St.  Mary’s  is  a neat 
building,  with  a high  fpire.  There  is  alfo  a fourth 
church  in  the  out  parts.  Haverjord  has  a conlidera- 
ble  trade  and  feveral  lhips  belonging  to  it.  It  had 
formerly  a wall  and  a caftle,  which  are  now  demo- 
. Died.  The  affizes  and  county  gaol  are  kept  here. 

Milford-haven,  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Bridge  s-bay, 
is  a large,  fafe,  and  moft  commodious  harbour,  lur- 
j ..fling  any  in  Great  Britain , capable  of  receiving  a 
thoufand  lhips.  It  has  thirteen  roads,  fixteen  creeks, 
and  live  bays,  all  of  which  have  their  particular 
.me.*- ; great  quantities  of  fine  rock  oyfters  are  taken 


here.  Many  fums  of  money  have  been  voted  by  par- 
liament, for  the  purpofe  of  improving  and  fortifying 
this  haven,  but  they  have  been  expended  without 
oeconomy  or  eft'efh  The  capacioufnefs  and  fafety  of 
this  harbour  have  caufed  it  to  be  recommended  as  the 
fitteft  place  for  forming  a grand  arfenal,  and  making 
it  the  rendezvous  for  the  naval  ftrength  of  the  king- 
dom in  time  of  war  ; but  its  diftance  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  incapacity  of  the  adjacent  country,  to 
l'upply  fhip-timber,  will  ever  prevent  fitch  a meafure 
being  adopted.  Here  the  earl  of  Richmond  landed, 
in  the  year  1485,  when  he  came  to  aftert  his  claim  ta 
the  crown,  againft  Richard  III. 

Pembroke,  the  county  town,  is  commodiouflv 
feated  on  the  innermoft  creek  of  Milford-haven , over 
two  branches  of  which  there  are  two  handfome 
bridges.  It  Hands  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix  miles 
weft  of  London , and  is  furrounded  with  a wall  which 
has  three  gates,  and  alfo  defended  by  a ftrong  caftle 
feated  on  a rock.  It  is  well  built  and  has  two  churches. 
The  commerce  carried  on  from  hence  is  rather  on  the 
decline.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
Herbert,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  bailiff,  and 
burgelTes. 

Tenby,  10  miles  E.  of  Pembroke,  on  the  W.  fide  of 
Caermarthen  bay  in  the  Brijlol  Channel,  is  a fmall  but 
commodious  harbour,  from  whence  conliderable  quan- 
tities of  coals  are  fhipped  to  Ireland. 


Carmarthenshire,  or  Carmarthenshire, 

IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cardiganjhire ; 
on  the  eaft  by  Brecknocljlsire  and  Glamorganjhire  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Brijlol  Channel ; and  on  the  weft 
by  Pembrohtjhire  ; extending  about  thirty-fix  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth  and  toward  the  centre, 
where  broadeft,  forty-three  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which  are 
contained  eight  market  towns,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  parilhes.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, and  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one  for 
the  county,  and  the  other  for  the  town  of  Caermar- 
then. 

As  the  land  in  this  county  is  lefs  incumbered  with 
rocks  and  mountains  than  the  other  parts  of  Wales, 
it  is  more  fertile  ; it  produces  great  plenty  of  corn 
and  grafs,  and  the  rich  meadows  feed  very  fine  cat- 
tle. This  county  alfo  abounds  in  wood,  pit-coal, 
fowl,  and  fiih,  efpecially  lalmon. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Toiv y,  which  rifes  in 
Cardiganjhire,  and  entering  the  north  eaft  fide  of  this 
county,  runs  fouth  and  fouth  weft  and  at  length  falls 
into  Brijlol  Channel ; the  Cothy  rifes  near  the  north 
borders  of  Carrmarthenjhire,  and  running  moftly 
fouth  joins  the  Lousy..;  the  Lave,  or  Leivy,  rifes  in 
Cardiganjhire,  but  foon  becomes  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  county  and  Caermarthenjhire , till  being 
joined  by  the  little  river  Keacb,  it  parts  Cardigan- 
Dire  and  Pembrokejhire, 
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Caermartiien,  or  Carmarthen,  the  county 
town,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tonuy, 
two  hundred  and  eight  miles  to  the  north  weft  of 
London.  The  town  is  well  built,  populous,  and  daily 
increafing.  Hither  the  gentry  of  South  Wales  chiefly 
refort,  invited  by  its  pleating  fituation,  handlome 
buildings,  and  the  public  diverfions  held  here.  It 
has  a convenient  quay  for  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
goods,  and  a handfome  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  : 
but  the  inhabitants  fuffer  from  the  lands  thrown  up  hy 
the  fea  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  gives  the 
title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Leeds , of  the  name 
of  Ofborne. 

This  was  the  birth-place  of  Merlin,  the  ancient 
Britijh  prophet,  who  flouriihed  in  480,  and  about 
a mile  from  the  town,  by  the  road  fide,  almoft  oppo- 
iite  to  the  Bifhop  of  St.  David’s  palace,  is  a place 
called  Merlin's  Grove.  This  celebrated  magician  was 
in  fa <ft  the  fon  of  a noble  Roman  of  the  fame  name, 
his  mother  a veftal,  who  to  fave  her  life  and  honour, 
invented  a ftory  that  fhe  was  forced  and  impregnated 
by  an  incubus,  which  impofed  upon  the  credulous 
difpofition  of  the  times.  Merlin,  whilft  a boy,  in 
confequence  of  his  fuppofed  extraordinary  birth,  was 
introduced  to  Vortigern,  who  had  retired  into  Wales 
to  efcape  the  treacherous  Saxons , and  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents gained  him  the  admiration  of  the  king  and  his 
court.  He  became  an  able  mathematician  and  aftro- 
nomer,  and  deeply  read  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age  : 
the  vulgar,  as  ufual,  aferibed  all  that  he  did  to  art 
magic,  numerous  prophecies  were  attributed  to  him, 
infomuch,  that  the  council  of  Trent  is  laid  to  have 
forbidden  the  mention  of  them. 


Brecknockshire. 

I S called  by  the  Weljh  Brycheinog , which  the 
Englijls  have  changed  to  Brecknock.  The  Weljlo  name 
has  been  derived  by  fome  authors  from  Brechanius,  a 
Britiffo  prince,  famous  for  his  twenty-four  daughters, 
who,  from  the  fan£lity  of  their  lives,  were,  after 
their  deaths,  efleemed  faints.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Radnorjhire  ; on  the  eafl  by  Radnorjhire  and 
Herefordjhire  ; on  the  fouth  by  Glamorganjbire  ; and 
on  the  weft  by  Caermarthenjhire  and  Ca rd iga njh ire  ; 
extending  thirty-two  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  in  the  broadeft  part,  of  the  fame  extent 
in  breadth. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  contains 
four  market  towns,  and  fixty-one  parifhes.  It  lies  in 
the  diocefe  of  St.  David’s,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  Breck- 
nock. 

This  county  is  extremely  mountainous,  which  ren- 
ders travelling  fo  dilagreeable  and  dangerous,  that  the 
EngliJfj  who  ride  through  it,  call  it  Break-neck-Jhire : 
toward  Radnorjhire  it  is  fomewhat  more  low  and  level. 
The  valleys  produce  much  corn,  and  from  the  moun- 
tains great  herds  of  cows  and  oxen  are  brought  to 


England  \ this  county  alfo  produces  goats,  fome  ve- 
nil’on,  and  plenty  of  fowl. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Brecknock  [hire  are,  the  V 
which  rifes  from  a fpring  on  the  fide  of  the  BL.L- 
Mountain , on  the  fouth  weft  border  of  the  county, 
and  running  firft  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  eaft 
pafies  into  Monniouthjbire.  The  Wye  is  the  north  eaft 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Radno- Jhire,  after 
which  it  enters  Herefordjhire.  The  Irvon  riles  among 
the  mountains  on  the  north  weft  and  running  firft  to 
the  fouth  and  then  to  the  north  eaft  falls  into  the  Wye. 
Both  thefe  and  the  fmaller  rivers  are  well  ftored  with 
fifii,  particularly  the  UJh  and  the  Wye,  which  abound 
with  falmon  and  trout. 

Breck-nock-meer  is  a lake  in  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
ty, to  the  eaft  of  Brecon , between  two  and  three 
miles  over,  fo  full  of  fifh,  that  the  inhabitants  com- 
monly fay,  that  there  are  only  two  thirds  of  water  to 
one  third  of  fifii. 

Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  called  by  the  Weljh  Aber-Houdhy , it  being  feat- 
ed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Houdby  and  the  Ujk,  one 
hundred  and  fixty-three  miles  weft  of  London.  It  is 
an  ancient  and  large  town.  The  aftizes  are  kept 
here,  and  it  has  a pretty  good  trade  in  woollen  ma- 
nufactures. 

woKCZBDMvi 

Glamorganshire 

I S bounded  on  the  north  by  Glamorgan  and 
Brecknockjhires ; on  the  eaft  by  Monmouthfhire  ; on  the 
fouth  by  the  Brijlol  Channel ; and  on  the  weft  by  the 
fame  channel  and  Caermarthenjhire  ; extending  twen- 
ty-three miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  for- 
ty-three in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  including  a nar- 
row peninfula,  which  runs  weftward  into  the  fea  from 
Sivanfey. 

It  is  divided  into  ten  hundreds,  in  which  are  con- 
tained one  city,  eight  market  towns,  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  parifhes,  and  twenty-five  caftles.  It  lies 
in  the  diocefe  of  LandaffJ,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town 
of  Cardiff. 

On  the  north  fide  of  this  county,  where  it  is 
mountainous,  the  long  continuance  of  the  fnow  ren- 
ders the  air  fharp  ; but  the  country  being  more  level 
on  the  fouth  fide,  it  is  there  milder,  more  populous, 
and  bears  very  large  crops  of  corn,  with  very  fweet 
grafs  j whence  it  is  called  the  Garden  of  Wales. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Rtanney , 
the  Toff,  or  Lave,  the  Tanuy , the  Neath , and  the 
Elay ; thefe,  with  the  many  rivulets  running  into 
them,  render  this  county  fertile,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fupply  the  inhabitants  with  great  variety  of  fifii. 
Over  the  TaJJ  a very  remarkable  bridge  has  been 
thrown,  confifting  of  only  one  arch,  which  is  140 
feet  wide,  and  34  high-,  this  arch,  probably  the 
S 2 wideft 
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wide  ft  in  the  world,  was  both  planned  and  executed 
by  a common  mafon.  The  Neath,  which  riles  about 
four  miles  due  eaft  of  the  Puw\,  runs  a courfe  re- 
markably parallel,  and  falls  into  the  fame  bay,  be- 
neath the  town  of  Neath.  There  are  leveral  linall 
illands  fcattered  about  its  coaft. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  hal- 
lowing : 

Landaff,  feated  on  an  afeent,  by  the  river  Tave, 
near  Cardiff,  one  hundred  ami  fixty-feven  miles  to 
the  weft  pf  London , though,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and 
therefore  ftyled  a city,  has  not  a market.  The  cathe- 
dral is  however  a neat  ancient  building. 

Cardiff,  or  Caf.rdiff,  is  feated  on  the  river 
'Tave,  two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Landaff,  and  is  a 
bandfome  populous  trading  town.  It  has  a caftle,  a 
wall,  and  four  gates,  with  a bridge  over  the  river. 
In  the  caftle  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  was  for  many 
years  confined  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  and  here  he 
ended  his  days.  The  neighbouring  country  is  fruit- 
ful, and  two  miles  below  the  town  is  a commodious 
haven  in  Brijiol  Channel,  from  which  ftnall  veflels 
may  come  up  to  the  bridge.  The  town  carries  on  a 
sonfiderable  trade  with  Brijiol. 

Cowbridge,  twelve  miles  weft  of  Cardiff \ is  the 
county  town,  and  here  the  aflizes  are  held.  It  is  a 
neat  place,  of  lmall  extent. 

Caerphilly  is  feated  between  the  rivers  Tave  and 
Runwey , five  miles  to  the  north  of  Landaff.  It  ftands 
on  a moorifh  ground  among  the  hills  ; and  the  many 
Roman  coins  dug  up  here,  render  it  probable  that  the 
walls  were  built  by  the  Romans.  The  caftle  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  bland. 
It  was  larger  than  any  caftle  in  England,  that  of 
Windfor  excepted  ; and  from  what  remains  of  it,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  beautiful.  One  half  of 
a round  tower  has  fallen  quite  down,  but  the  other 
overhangs  its  balls  more  than,  nine  feet,  and  is  as 


great  a curiofity  as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pifa  in 
Italy. 

Neath,  feated  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
over  which  there  is  a fine  bridge,  two  hundred  and 
two  miles  to  the  weft  of  London.  It  is  an  ancient 
and  pretty  large  town.  Small  veflels  come  to  this 
town  to  load  coals,  which  are  here  in  great  plenty. 
Near  it  are  iron  works  and  copper  fmelting  houfes. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a fine 
monaftery  ; but  a large  ftrufture  belonging  to  it  is 
kept  in  good  repair. 

Swansey  is  a fea-port  town,  commodioufly  feated 
on  the  fea  fhore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tawy , 
two  hundred  and  five  miles  weft  of  London.  It  is  a 
large,  clean,  and  well  built  town.  It  has  the  beft 
trade  of  any  town  in  the  county,  efpecially  for  coals, 
which  are  fent  by  fea  to  Somerfet/htre , Devonjhire , 
Cornwall , and  Ireland ; a hundred  fail  of  lliips  being 
often  feen  here  at  a time  loading  coals.  The  plea- 
fantnels  of  its  fituation  and  the  cheapnefs  of  provifi- 
ons,  have  induced  many  perfons  who  have  retired 
from  bufinefs  in  London , with  ftnall  fortunes,  to  fet- 
tle in  this  neighbourhood.  Much  of  the  Anglefea 
copper  ore  is  here  fmelted,  as  likewife  lead  ore.  This 
port  fupplies  the  country  round  with  fhop  goods  and 
grocery,  which  are  procured  at  Brijiol.  Coafting 
veflels  are  built  here,  and  in  autumn  the  fliore  is  ufed 
for  the  purpofe  of  fea-bathing. 

Among  the  many  antiquities  of  Glamor ganjhire,  one 
of  the  moft  Angular  is  in  the  weftern  peninfula  of 
the  county  called  Gower , where,  on  a mountain 
named  Kevyn-Bryn,  is  a ftone  of  an  immenfe  fize, 
computed  to  weigh  near  twenty  ton,  laid  upon  feve- 
ral  others  by  way  of  fupporters.  They  are  all  of  the 
mill-ftone  kind,  and  though  the  upper  one  is  ftill  fo 
large,  yet  feveral  tons  have  been  broken  off  for  mill- 
ftones.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ar~- 
thur’s  Stone. 
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Of  N O R T H B R I T A I N,  or  S C O T L A N D,  with  its  Illands. 


SECT.  I.  was,  by  the  confent  of  the  parliaments  of  both  king- 

doms, united  to  England  ; and  they  being  thus  join— 
its  Situation,  Extent,  Face  of  the  Country,  Air,  Soil,  ed,  the  whole  ifland  is  ftyled  Great  Britain. 

Produce , Lakes,  and  Rivers..  Thus  all  the  northern  part  of  this  ifland  beyond  the 

counties  of  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland,  belongs 
VCOTLAND  which  fince  the  Union  has  been  to  Scotland,  together  with  a multitude  of  iflands, 
1 called  North  Britain,  is  the  northern  part  of  this  which  amount  to  about  three  hundred;  but  fome  of 
ifland,  which  in  the  $th  year  of  Ch_ Anne  A D.  1707,  them  are  very  inconfidcrable.-  This  country  is  bound- 


SCOTLAND.  E U R 

ed  on  all  fuies  by  the  ocean,  except  on  the  fouth 
where  it  is  fe  par  a ted  from  England  by  the  river  7 weed, 
Cheviot* hills , the  river  Frjh  and  Solway  Frith.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  to  extend  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth,  from 
Alder  mouth-head^  near  the  IJle  of  Mull , to  Buchancfs , 
where  it  is  broadeff.  The  coaft  is  much  indented, 
and  the  land  in  feveral  places  nearly  cut  through  by 
bays,  gulfs,  and  rivers,  the  firft  of  which  form  ex- 
cellent harbours,  and  the  latter  abound  with  frefh 
water  fifli. 

North  Britain , exclulive  of  its  iflands,  lies  between 
540  40'  and  58°  40'  north  latitude,  and  between 
i°  34'  and  6°  18’  weft  longitude.  In  the  northern 
parts  the  longeft  day  is  upward  of  eighteen  hours, 
and  the  fhorteft  five  hours  forty-five  minutes : but 
thebrightnefs  of  the  northern  lights  in  a great  meafure 
remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  fhorteft  days  of 
winter. 

The  capital  rivers,  particularly  the  Forth , Clyde, 
Tay,  the  Spey,  the  Ann,  &c.  divide  the  country  in- 
to peninfulas;  thefe  running  fo  far  within  land  as  to 
be  intercepted  only  by  a fmall  ifthmus,  or  neck  of 
land.  Thefe  and  the  other  rivers,  which  are  very 
numerous,  will  be  particularly  treated  of  in  our  de- 
fcription  of  the  countries  through  which  they  pafs. 

Several  aids  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for 
the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  river  Clyde  navigable, 
particularly  to  afiift  the  commerce  of  Glafgoiv,  and 
to  open  a communication,  by  means  of  a canal,  with 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  oceans.  Thefe  objects  have 
at  length  been  obtained,  by  the  completion  of  a ca-. 
nal  from  the  river  Forth to. the  river  Clyde,  which  is 
amongft  the  mod  ftupendous  works  which  this  coun- 
try, in  this  age,  fo  diftinguifhed  by  internal  naviga- 
ble communication,  has  produced.  The  full  extent 
of  this  canal  is  upward  of  thirty-five  miles  5.  its  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  160  feet.  It  de- 
fcends  into  the  river  Clyde  by  nineteen  locks,  and  in- 
to the  Forth  by  twenty.  It  is  carried  over  many 
fmall  rivers,  and  three  turnpike  roads  ; befide  which, 
there  is  an  aquedudf  extending  400  feet  in  length, 
over  a deep  valley.  The  whole  extent  of  the  canal 
may  be  generally  palfed,  by  a loaded  boat,  in  about 
eighteen  hours. 

The  moll  remarkable  lochs  or  lakes  in  Scotland  are 
Lochtay , Lochnefs,  and  Lochlevin , which  fend  forth 
rivers  of  the  fame  name  with  themfelves : Lochlomond , 
which  fends  forth  the  river  Lomond ; and  Lochiern, 
from  which  flow's  the  river  lern. 

Great  part  of  the  country,  particularly  toward  the- 
north  and  weft  is  mountainous,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Grampian* hills,  which  interject  the  kingdom 
from  north  eaft  to  fouth  weft,  palling  from  near  Aber- 
deen into  At gylejhire ; the  mountains  in  general  are 
covered  with  heath  ; and  are  called  - the  Highlands, 
but  thefe  in  feveral  places  yield  good  pafture  : Indeed 
the  fouth  parts  of  Scotland  are  far  preferable  to  the 
northern  parts  of  England.  The  grain  moftly  culti- 
vated is  oats,  as  it  will  grow  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
in  uufayourable  fealons,  when  the  genial  warmth  of 
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the  fummer  fun  has  beenfparinglyimparted,much  corn 
in  the  northern  parts  fails  of  ripening;.and'afcarcity  of 
grain  enfues.  The  productions  in  Scotland  are  in  general 
the  fame  as  in  England.  In  the  Lowlands  there  is  little 
timber, but  in  the  more  northern  parts  there  areforefts 
of  fir-trees,  that  might  afford  mafts  for  the  largeft  men 
of  war.  There  are  alfo  many  large  woods  of  oak, 
afh,  and  elm,  fit  for  building  and  large  plantations 
have  of  late  years  been  made  by'  feveral  noblemen, 
on  their  eftates,  particularly,  the  earl  of  Fife.  There 
are  abundance  of  fruit-trees  in  their  gardens  and  or- 
chards. The  foil  like  wife  in  many  places  produces 
great  plenty  of  hemp  and  flax.  They  have  coal-pits, 
which  afford  excellent  coal,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  brought  to  London,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  coal.  This  is  the  common  fuel  in  fe- 
veral parts  ; but  in  the  Highlands  wood  is  burnt,  and 
in  other  places  turf,  peat,  heath,  broom,  and  furze. 
They  have  likewife  mines  of  lead,  with  quarries  of 
free-llone,  and  the  latter  in  l'uch  plenty,  that  molt: 
of  the  principal  towns  are  built  with  nothing  elfe. 

The  country  abounds  with  ilocks  of  fneep,  man* 
of  which  are  fen t into  England,  as  is  the  greateiu 
part  of  their  wool.  It  has  alfo  great  herdiof  cattle, 
which  are  generally  black,  except  in  corn  foils,  and 
thefe  are  much  larger  than  thole  bred  in  other  parts; 
but  in  general,  their  iheep  and  horned  cattle  are 
much  ftnaller  than  thofe  of  England,  and  their  flefh 
is  very  fweet-  The  Highlander s annually  bring  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  Lowlands,  where  fome  are. 
fatted;  but  the  bulk  cf  them,  with  many  of  thofe 
bred  in  the  Lowlands,  are  lent  into  feveral  parts  of- 
England,  efpecially-  to  Norfolk. 

They  breed  great  numbers  of  horfes,  efpecially  in- 
Galloway  and  the  Highlands.  Thefe,  though  fmall, 
are  hardy,  and  capable  of  great  fatigue.- 

Scotland  has  not  only  plenty  of  the  domeftic  fowl 
common  in  other  countries,  but  many  other  kinds, 
efpecially  in  the  iflands,  where  they  are  fo  numerous, 
that  the  inhabitants  can  neither  confume  nor  vend 
half  of  them.  Eagles  inhabit  the  mountainous  re- 
gions. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  ike  Government , Religion ,>  Fjherie :,  Trade , auih* 
Revenues  of  North  Britain. 

THE  parliament  of  Scotland  being  now  in- - 
corporated  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  fix- 
teen  peers  chofen  out  of  the  nobility  who  reprefent 
that  body,  and  forty-five  members  who  reprefent  the 
following  fhires-  and  diftridls. 

The  fhires  which  fincethe  Union  fend  one  mem- 
ber each  to  parliament,  are,  1.  Aberdeen,  2.  Air, 

3.  Argyle,  4 Banff,  5.  Berwick , 6.  Bute,  and  Caith - 
nefs,  by  turns,  7.-  Clackmannan,  and  Kin  refs,  by  turns, 

8,  Dumbarton,  <y.  Dumfries,  10,  Edinburgh,  11.  El- 
gin, 12.  Fife , 13.  Forfar , 14.  Haddington,  15.  Li- 
ver nefs,  t6.  Kincardine , 17.  Kircudbright , 18.  Fa- 

cer , 10.  Linlightgow , 2C-  Nairn i aud  Cromarty,  by 

turns,. 
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turns,  r.  t . <*y  anti  SI  tl-uui,  22.  /’  M . • Perth, 

- . R . 26.  A’  if  burgh,  > - . S 
28.  Stirling,  29,  Sutherland , and  30.  IKigton. 

lk-lide  thefe  there  are  the  following  fifteen  diftri<fts 
of  royal  burghs,  which  alternately  lend  one  member 
to  parliament.  t.  Aire,  Irwin,  Roth/uy,  lnverary, 
and  Campl'd l- town,  2.  Banff,  Elgin,  Cullen,  Kin- 
tore,  and  Inverary.  3.  The  city  of  Edinburgh.  .4 . For- 
refi,  Nairn,  Iiverncfs , and  Fo'trofc.  ;.  Pittenwecn, 
E Jl-A njl rut  her,  Ifr,  fl-Arjlrutbcr,  Craile,  and  Kd- 
rennic.  6.  l.avirhei  thing , Sti  ling,  Dutnfermling,  Crd- 

. n 1 ' ’nsjerry.  -.  Burnt  - Ijland,  Ihfert,  Kir- 

ia/dy,  and  Kinghorn.  8.  Dundee,  Perth,  St.  Andrew's, 
Ccwpar,  and  Forfar.  9.  Mont r ft,  Aberdeen,  Brechin, 
Ahcrbrothock,  and  Inverbervey.  10.  Kircudb  ight, 
Dumfries,  Lcchmaban,  Annan,  and  Sanquhar.  1 1.  La- 
tterk,  Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles.  1 2.  Renfrew, 
(llajgow,  Ruglen,  and  Dumbarton.  13.  Dingwall , 
Fay  nr,  Dornoch,  Wcih,  anti  Kirkwall.  14.  Jed- 
burgh, Haddington,  Dunbar,  North-Berwici,  and 
Lnudur.  ! 5 . Wigton,  Whithorn,  New-G  alio  way,  and 
Stranraer. 

The  courts  of  civil  judicature  in  Scotland,  are, 

1.  The  college  of  juftice,  commonly  called  the 
fellion,  which  confifts  of  a prelident,  and  fourteen 
lords  of  fellion,  who  fit  twice  a year  to  adminifter 
juftice.  Before  this  court  are  tried,  at  ftated  times, 
all  civil  caufes,  which  they  determine  by  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  the  cuftom  of  the  nation  ; and  where 
thele  are  defective,  they  decide  according  to  the  civil 
law,  and  the  rules  of  equity.  An  appeal  from  this 
court  may  be  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ; but  the 
prefence  of  nine  judges  is  required  to  reverfe  a de- 
cree made  by  the  court  of  feffion. 

2.  The  judiciary,  ufually  called  the  juftice  or  cri- 
minal court,  confifts  of  five  lords  of  the  fefiion,  the 
jultice-general,  and  juftice-clerk.  Thefe  are  joined 
by  a pannel  or  jury,  of  fifteen  out  of  forty-five,  by 
whom  all  caules  of  a criminal  nature  are  tried,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  conftitutes  a verditSl. 
They  hold  afiizes  all  over  the  kingdom  twice  every 
year,  and  from  thence  are  called  “ lords  of  the  cir- 
cuit.” 

3.  The  court  of  exchequer,  which  is  like  that  of 
England,  and  confifts  of  a chief  and  four  other  ba- 
rons, See.  fhe  officers  of  ftate  are,  the  keeper  of 
the  feal,  the  lord  privy  feal,  the  lord  clerk-regifter, 
and  the  lord  advocate. 

Belide  the  above  national  judges,  every  county  or 
fhire  has  a chief  magiftrate  or  his  deputy,  who  is  or- 
dinary judge  in  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes  ; but,  in 
mod  cafes,  an  appeal  lies  from  this  magiftrate  to  the 
fefiion  and  court  of  jufticiary. 

4.  The  court  of  admiralty  is  a fupreme  court,  in 
which  all  maritime  caufes,  crimes,  trefpafl'es,  quar- 
rels, &c.  may  be  tried  before  the  lord  high  admiral’s 
judge,  for  he  himfelf  never  judges  ; he  forms  his 
decilions  on  the  civil  law,  and  the  cuftoms  of  Scot- 
land. 

'The  only  order  of  knighthood  in  Scotland  is  that 
of  the  thiftle,  which  is  a military  badge  of  honour, 


and  is  fa  id  to  have  b:en  inftituted  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, by  Acluicu-,  king  of  Scotland.  It  confifts  of 
the  fovereign  and  companions,  or  knights  of  the  thif- 
tle. I heir  enlign  is  a garter  with  this  infeription, 
Nemo  me  impune  laceffit.  No  one  lhall  moleft  me 
with  impunity, 

There  are  alfo  in  Scotland  what  are  called  commiffii- 
ry  courts,  which  are  a kind  of  eccleliaftical  courts, 
in  which  caufes  are  tried  by  commiflaries.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thele  is  at  Edinburgh.  The  four  cotnmifta- 
ries  of  that  metropolis  try  caufes  refpecling  wills  and 
teftaments,  patronage  to  eccleliaftical  benefices,  tithes, 
and  of  matrimony  and  adultery,  in  order  to  a plena- 
ry divorce,  l'o  that  the  innocent  perfon  may  marry, 
as  if  the  offending  party  were  naturally  dead. 

The  eftablilhed  religion  is  called  bhe  Prefbyterian  ; 
it  being  a church  government  by  paftors,  teachers, 
elders,  and  deacons.  The  eccleliaftical  courts  are  the 
four  following  • 

I.  The  General  Aftembly,  which  is  the  higheft 
eccleliaftical  court  in  the  kingdom.  It  meets  annual- 
ly in  May,  and  lits  about  ten  days.  A lord  commif- 
fioner,  who  is  always  a nobleman  of  the  firft  quality, 
prefides  here  as  a reprefentative  of  the  king’s  perfon. 
All  the  members  are  annually  elected. 

II.  The  Provincial  Synod  iscompofed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  feveral  adjacent  prefbyteries ; it  meets  twice 
a venr. 

III.  The  Prefbvtery,  which  confifts  of  a minifter 
and  one  elder  from  five,  or  ten,  or  more  neighbour- 
ing parifhes,  who,  being  aftembled,  choole  five  of 
the  minifters  to  be  praefes,  or  moderators.  Here  are 
tried  appeals  from  the  Kirk-feffion  ; and  here  they 
infpeft  into  the  behaviour  of  the  minifters  and  elders 
within  their  refpective  bounds.  They  i'upply  vacant 
parilhes,  ordain  paftors,  examine  and  licenle  Ichool- 
mafters  and  young  ftudents  for  probationary  preach- 
ers ; and  judge  when  or  on  whom  to  infiidt  the 
greater  excommunication. 

IV.  The  Kirk-feffion  confifts  of  the  minifter,  elders, 
and  deacons  in  each  parifh,  who  confider  the  affairs 
of  the  parifh  as  a religious  fociety.  The  judge  in  all 
leffer  matters  efteemed  fcandalous,  can  ful'pend  from 
the  communion,  and  regulate  every  thing  relating  to 
public  worffiip  and  the  poor. 

The  number  of  kirks  or  churches  in  Scotland 
amounts  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  befides  a 
few  chapels,  which  make  up  fixty  eight  prefbyteries, 
included  in  thirteen  provincial  fynods. 

The  law  of  Scotland  has  provided  again  ft  plurali- 
ties, and  throughout  the  whole  country  there  are  no 
benefices  worth  lefs  than  fifty  pounds  fterling  per  an- 
num ; which  in  that  country  is  a good  maintenance, 
nor  any  that  exceed  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year. 

There  are  here  however  feveral  feffs  of  Diffenters 
from  the  eftablilhed  worffiip,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Epifcopalians,  who  tile  the  form  of  prayer  of 
the  church  of  England;  the  non-jurors  among  thefe 
are  not  permitted  to  have  public  meeting-houfes,  but 
are  only  fufiered  to  preach  and  read  divine  lervice 

privately ; 
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privately;  while  thofe  who  take  the  oaths,  and  pray 
for  his  majefty  in  exprefs  terms,  have  meeting-houfes. 
There  are  alfo  ErlTcinites  and  Gibbonites,  fo  called 
from  the  minifters  of  thofe  names,  who  have  fepa- 
rated  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count they  are  alfo  called  Seceders.  There  are  like- 
wife  Mountaineers,  thus  named  from  their  preaching 
in  the  open  fields,  and  on  the  mountains  ; thefe  are 
alfo  called  Covenanters.  But  the  moft  modern  fed 
is  that  denominated  Glafiites,  or  Sandimanians. 

Scotland  has  four  univerfities  ; St.  Andrews,  which 
was  founded  in  the  year  1411  ; Glafgow,  in  1454; 
Aberdeen , in  1477;  and  Edinburgh,  in  1582. 

From  the  government  and  religion  of  North  Britain, 
we  lhall  proceed  to  its  trade.  The  Scots  plaids  are  a 
manufacture  in  which  they  excel  all  other  nations, 
both  as  to  colour  and  finenefs  •,  they  have  likewife 
manufactures  of  various  other  woollen  fluffs  ; but  the 
principal  articles  are  linen  cloth,  which  is  greatly  en- 
couraged and  improved  ; cambricks,  muflins  ltriped, 
flowered  and  plain.  The  fait  of  Scotland,  which  is 
principally  made  in  what  they  call  pans  or-  cal- 
drons, is  faid  to  be  better  and  ftronger  than  that  of 
Shields  and  Newcajile,  and  cures  filh  to  greater  ad- 
vantage ; whence  it  is  fo  valued  abroad,  that  greater 
quantities  of  it  a re  annually  exported  to  Norway, 
Germany,  and  the  Baltic,  than  from  the  above-named 
EngHJfj  ports. 

The  fifheries  of  Scotland  are  very  confiderable,  and 
of  great  advantage  to  the  people,  particularly  that  of 
falmon,  cod,  and  herrings,  all  of  which  en)ploy  a 
vait  number  of  hands,  and  are  barrelled  and  export- 
ed in  great  quantities  to  the  continent.  Indeed  Scot- 
land  has  the  advantage  of  catching  herrings  fooner, 
and  curing  them  at  a lets  expence  than  England  . 
their  flotation  for  exporting  them  is  likewife  extreme- 
ly commodious,  fo  that  they  can  be  fooner  at  market 
than  the  Dutch;  thofe  belonging  to  the  Glafgow 
merchants  fooner  arriving  on  the  coafts  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  up  the  Streights,  as  the  merchants  of 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Sec.  can  fooner  reach  the  Baltic. 
In  the  year  1 786  a company  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  Britijh  Society  for  extending  the  filheries, 
See. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  Union,  that  the  fubjects  of  the 
united  kingdom  fhould  have  free  trade  equally  in  ei- 
ther country  ; to  be  regulated  as  in  England,  the  Scots 
merchants  not  only  to  trade  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
but  to  our  plantations  in  America,  and  the  Wejl  India 
IJlands  ; from  whence  they  ul'ed  to  bring  great  quan- 
tities of  tobacco,  fugar,  drugs,  Sec.  The  commerce, 
as  well  as  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Scot- 
land, have  of  late  years  very  greatly  increafect. 

In  fhort,  Scotland  is  faid  to  have  this  advantage  to 
boafi,  which  neither  England  nor  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope has,  namely,  that  in  every  branch  of  its  trade 
with  other  countries,  the  balance  is  on  its  fide,  that 
is,  the  Scots  fend  out  to  every  country  more  commo- 
dities titan  they  receive  back,  and  confequently  the 
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difference  or  overplus  mufl  be  made  good  in  fpecie. 
According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  Scotland  annually  exports 
above  1 80,000  tons  of  coal. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  makes  the  amount  of  fpecie  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  to  be 

In  foreign  filver  coin  - /'i^2,o8i 

In  Scottijh  milled  money  - 96,856 

In  Scotti/Jj  hammered  money  142,180 
In  EngliJ. h milled  money  - 40,000 


£4IGU7 


The  rental  of  Scotland,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofing 
the  land-tax  then  levied  to  be  equal  to  a fifth  part  ot 
the  whole,  was  240,0001.  The  fame  writer  makes 
the  prefent  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  to  be  no 
more  than  800I.  per  annum,  although  in  the  year 
1711  it  amounted  to  7055I.  but  then  the  clear  pro- 
duce, after  all  deductions  were  made,  was  33411, 
The  diminution  of  this  revenue  has  arifen  from  a va- 
riety of  lavifh  grants  made  bv  the  crown,  and  a ne- 
gleCt  in  collecting  what  remains. 

The  produce  of  the  Scotch  cuftoms  in  the  year 
ending  5th  'January,  1789,  was 

x £250,839 
Debentures  60,592 


From  which  the  1 Bounties 
deductions  were  j Salaries 
I Incidents 


63,036 

20,917 

27>093 


171,638 


/7 


,79, 


to  1 


The  money  remitted  to  the  Exchequer  in  England, 
from  this  part  of  the  revenue  was,  however,  onlv 
40,000!.  but  it  is  generally  much  more  confiderable. 
The  average  for  the  laft  eight  years  being  72,500k 
The  fait  duties,  which  are  under  the  management 
of  the  fame  commiffioners,  yielded  in  the  fame  year 
(U88) 

£18,043 

s Salaries  - 3,159 

) Incidents  - 1,588 

Bounties  - 3,755 

Drawbacks  247 

8,749 


Deductions. 


l 


Nett  produce 


£9,294 


The  duties  of  excife,  including  the  annual  malt, 
the  hereditary  and  temporary  excife,  and  alfo  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1788,  produced 

£ 422,018 

Theexpences  of  management  were  83,982 

__i 

Nett  produce  - 338,036 


No 
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No  branch  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland  has  ir.crcafed 
with  more  rapidity  than  the  fbnrp  duties.  In  the 
vear  1788  they  produced  73,877!.  The  charges  of 
management  and  colleflion  to  >8,03.21.  Nett 'pro- 
duce 65,8.15!.  The  fame  writer  urges  the  propriety 
of  eftablifhing  a ftamp-office  at  Edinburgh , as  great 
inconveniences  arife  from  ad  1 the  paper  and  parch- 
ments being  damped  in  London. 

The  revenue  of  Scotland  in  general  for  the  year 
t 788,  including-  the  income  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
public,  amounted  to 

£■  x ,099, 143 


The  expenditure  of  Scotland  was 

Expences  of  the  crown  - 60,342 

Expenditure  of  the  public  - 173,921 

• Bounties,  drawbacks,  &c.  - 127,629 

'Public  expences  fettled  either  by  the  articles 

of  the  Union,  or  by  lublequent  aids  of  > 64,86s 
parliament  j 

Cafli  remitted  to  the  English  exchequer  628,081 


'Balance  remaining  with  various  public  offi- 
cers for  national  purpofes 


£ 1,099,148 

This  revenue,  fays  our  author,  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  prefent  income  of  Sweden,  and  fuperior  to  that 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He 
adds,  that  at  lead  a feventeenth  part  of  the  revenue 
raifed  by  Great  Britain  is  now  drawn  from  Scotland, 
whilfl  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  proportion  fur- 
niffied  by  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  no  more  than  a thirty- 
fixth  part  of  the  whole. 

Some  writers  have  fuppofed  the  population  of  Scot- 
land to  be  about  a million  and  a half,  but  others  edi- 
mate  it  at  above  two  millions.  It  has  been  afierted 
'hat  in  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  year  1762 
Scotland  furniihed  70,00.0  men  for  the  fervice  of  the 
army  and  navy,  which  ferves  to  fupport  the  larger 
calculation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

1 he  power  which  the  feudal  fydent  gave  to  the 
lords  or  chieftains  over  their  vaffids,  fublided  in  Set t- 
land  long  after  the  union,  in  the  fulled  extent,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Highlands  and  iflands.  The  chief,  or 
laird  of  a clan,  was  confldered  by  his  tenants  and  pea- 
fants  as  paramount  to  tire  fovereign  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  could  fcarcely  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
any  o' her  allegiance  to  a king  than  what  their  chief 
indructed  them  to  pay.  Tire  wifdom  of  the  British 
government  at  length  d-evifed  means  to  weaken  this 
power  of  the  lairds  : by  redrifling  tire  mountaineers 
in  tome  of  their  cudoms,  their  attachment  to  their 
lairds  gradually  lellmed,  and  in  lefs  than  half  a cen- 
tury, the  mod  falutary  confequences  have  enfued. 

Fora  farther  account  of  Scotland,  we  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  the  beginning  of  the  account  we  have  given  of 
Great  Britain  in  genera!,  and  conclude  this  feftion 
with  obferving,  that  Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty- 
three  diires,  or  counties  ; thefe  are  the  (hires  of  Ber- 
wick, Haddington , Edinburgh,  Roxborough , Selkirk , Pee- 


blces,  Lancrh,  Dumfries,  Wigtown,  Aire , Dumbarton, * 
Bute , Caithncfs,  Renfrew,  Stirling,  Linlithgow , Perth, 
Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Inver nefs,  Nairne,  Cromarty,  Ar- 
gylc,  Fife,  F o' far , Banf,  Kircudbright,  Sutherland, 
Clackmannan,  Kinrofs , Refs,  Elgin , and  Orkney. 

SECT.  III. 

Berwi  ckshi  re. 

THIS  county  received  its  name  from  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed , which  once  belonged  to  it ; but  it 
was  originally  termed  the  Mers,  or  March,  from  its 
being  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland. — 
It  lies  in  the  fouth  ead  of  Scotland,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  ead  by  the  North  fen  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  Tweed 
and  Tivktdale ; on  the  wed  by  Tweed  ale,  in  Peeble- 
shire  ; and  on  the  north  by  Eajl  Lothian,  in  Hadding- 
tonshire ; extending  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
containing  two  prefbyteries,  and  thirty- five  pariffi- 
churches. 

This  county  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely, 
Mers,  Lammermoor , and  Lauderdale. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  Ihire  are, 

Duns,  a bnrgh  famous  for  giving  birth  to  that  ce- 
lebrated fchoolman  John  Duns  Scotus,  who  was  born 
in  1274,  became  the  greated  fcholar  of  that  age,  and 
was  dyled,  The  fubtle  Doflor.  It  is  feated  twelve 
miles  to  the  wed  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  is  a 
pretty  large  populous  town,  which  has  the  beft  trade 
of  any  in  the  county.  Its  market  is  faid  to  be  the 
bed  in  all  Scotland  for  horfes,  cows,  and  fheep. 

CoL'DiNGHAM  ftands  near  the  coad,  and  is  famous 
for  an  ancient  abbey,  built  about  the  year  1100,  the 
remains  of  which  are  ufed  for  a pariffi-church,  Ebba, 
its  lady  abbefs,  upon  an  invafion  of  the  Danes,  flit 
her  nofe,  cut  off  her  upper  lip,  and  perfuaaed  all  her 
nuns  to  do  the  lame,  that  their  deformity  might  fave 
them  from  violation  •,  which  fo  exafperated  thofe  bar- 
barians, that  they  let  fire  to  the  nunnery,  and  com- 
mitted all  the  chade  fiderhood  to  the  flames.  This 
abbefs  was  afterward  fainted,  and  a neighbouring  pro- 
montory is  from  her  called  St.  Ebba’s  Head,  and  by 
the  failors  St.  Tabbe’s.  In  the  adjacent  moor  there 
is  not  a hedge  or  tree  to  be  feen  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
miles. 

Greenlaw,  the  chief  burgh  of  the  fibre  belonging 
to  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  Hands  about  five  miles 
from  Duns  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  that  nobleman 
has  a fine  feat. 

Lauder,  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  the  capital  of 
Lauderdale,  is  plealantlv  feated  on  a river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  runs  through  it,  twenty-two  miles  fouth 
of  Edinburgh.  It  has  a bridge  over  the  river,  is  the 
feat  of  the  commiflary  court,  and  has  a good  market. 

From  the  long  valley  of  this  name  on  both  rides 
the  river  Lauder,  the  family  of  Maitland  takes  the 
title  of  earl  ; and  there  is  a ftately  feat  on  the  river, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  calied  Lauderforth , 
which  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 
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SECT.  IV. 

) 

Haddington,  or  East  Lothian. 

THIS  fhire  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft 
by  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  hills  of 
J.ainme,  moor,  in  Berwickshire;  and  on  the  weft  by 
JVlid  Lothian , or  Edinburgshire.  According  to  feme 
authors  it  is  only  thirteen,  and  according  to  others 
twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 

East  Lothian  produces  corn  of  all  forts,  and  has 
plenty  of  grafs,  coal,  and  limeftone.  It  feeds  a great 
number  of  fheep,  efpecially  about  the  hills  of  Lam- 
wermoor  and  by  Wejl  Lammerlow.  A great  deal  of 
fait  is  made  here.  The  people  employ  themfelves  in 
fpinning,  dying,  weaving,  See.  Here  are  feveral  con- 
venient harbours,  with  the  advantage  of  fomefifhing 
towns  ; and  particularly  there  is  every  year  a herring 
filliery  after  Lammas  at  Dunbar , where  they  take 
enough  both  for  home  confumption  and  exportation. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  fhire  are  Haddington 
and  Dunbar. 

Haddington,  or  Hadina,  the  fhire  town,  is  a 
royal  burgh,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  Tyne,  over 
which  it  has  a handfome  bridge  with  three  large 
arches.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  nunnery, 
and  of  a good  church  built  of  hewn  ftone,  to  which 
adjoins  the  chapel  of  the  family  of  Lauderdale , with 
theirs  and  other  very  noble  tombs,  but  the  choir  of 
the  church  is  pulled  down.  This  town  gives  title  of 
earl  to  a branch  of  the  family  of  Hamilton.  No 
place  in  Scotland  is  furrounded  with  more  little  towns 
and  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  than  this; 
among  which  is  Tejler , a noble  feat,  the  manfion- 
houfe  of  the  earl  of  Tweedale. 

Dunbar,  a royal  burgh,  is  feated  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Forth , where  is  a good  harbour, 
twenty- five  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Edinburgh.  The  town 
is  handfome  and  well  built  ; the  houfes,  as  in  moft 
of  the  principal  towns,  being  all  of  ftone  covered 
with  flate.  It  has  been  defended  by  a ftrong  wall, 
which  is  now  decayed';  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  haven  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  almoft  covered 
with  the  fea  at  high  tide  : it  was  once  remarkably 
ftrong,  and  w as  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  March , after- 
ward ftyled  earls  of  Dunbar.  This  fortrefs  was  often 
won  by  the  Englifj,  and  as  often  recovered  by  the 
Scots ; but  fuftered  demolition  in  1 656  by  order  of 
the  commonwealth,  left  it  fliould  afford  a retreat  for 
the  royalifts.  The  port  is  very  conliderable,  and  of 
great  advantage  to  all  {hips  in  the  Firth. 

SECT.  V. 

Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire.  A Defcrip- 
tion  of  Ed  1 NBURGH,  and  oj  the  other  places  wa  thy  of 
Notice  ; ninth  an  account  of  the  Island  of  Bass,  and 
of  the  Solan  Gcefe  which  refer  t thither. 

THIS  is  the  principal  town  in  North  Britain, 
both  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  as  it  contains  the 
Vol.  III. 
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capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Frjl  Lothian 
for  thirteen  miles  together;  on  the  fouth  eaft  by  Brr- 
tvirkjhire  for  about  four  miles  ; on  the  fouth  by  the 
fhire  of  Selkirk  tend.  Tweedale,  \s\  Feeble  flare,  for  thir- 
teen miles  ; on  the  fouth  weft  by  Lctnerkjhire  for  fix  or 
feven  miles  ; and  by  the  fame  on  the  weft:  for  two 
miles  ; on  the  north  weft  by  Linlithgowjhire  for  four- 
teen miles  ; and  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth » 
for  eight  miles : extending  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
length,  and  in  fome  places  fixteen  or  feventeen  in 
breadth  ; but  in  others  not  above  five  or  fix. 

Mid  Lothian  is  fo  fertile  that  it  yields  a great  deal 
of  corn  of  all  forts,  with  good  pafture  for  caftle,  and 
is  provided  with  all  neceffaries  in  abundance,  particu- 
larly coals,  limeftone,  and  a kind  of  foft  black  mar- 
ble ; and  near  the  water  of  Leith , fome  miles  diftance 
from  Edinburgh,  is  a copper  mine. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  North  Britain , is 
fituated  in  55°58' N.  latitude,  and  30  1 2 W.  longi- 
tude, from  Greenwich,  fifty-two  miles  weft  north  weft 
of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  ninety  north  of  Carlifle,  ore 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  north  north  weft  of  York, 
and  three  hundred  and  ninety-fix  miles  north  north 
weft  of  London.  If  is  a city  and  county  of  itfelf,  and 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. — 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  the  year  1436,  a parlia- 
ment was  firft  held  here,  as  are  ftill  the  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature.  It  {lands  two  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  the  port  of  Leith,  and  is  feated  upon  the  fide  of  a 
high  hill,  or  rather  a narrow  ridge.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  the  eaft  end  of  the  city  is  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  Houfe  ; leaving  which  a little  to  the  left,  you 
come  through  a populous  fuburb  to  the  entrance, 
called  The  TVater-port , and  from  thence  proceeding  to 
the  weft,  the  ftreet  goes  on  in  aftraight  line,  through 
the  whole  to  the  caftle,  extending  a mile  and  quarter 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  eighty  feet  in  width  : 
it  is  perhaps,  the  largeft,  longeft,  and  fineft  ftreet 
for  buildings,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  world.  From  the  gate  of  the  palace,  which 
ftands  on  a level  with  the  plain  country,  the  ftreet 
begins  gradually  to  afeena;  but  is  no  where  fteep  ; 
yet  the  afeent  being  continued  fo  far,  the  upper  part 
muft  neceffarily  be  very  high  ; for  the  caftle,  which 
ftands  at  the  extremity  weft  as  the  palace  does  eaft, 
has  on  every  fide,  except  on  that  which  joins  it  to  the 
city,  very  fteep  and  frightful  precipices.  The  ftreet 
is  extremely  well  paved  ; but  the  ridge  or  top  of  the 
afeent  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  ftreet  and  the  row  of 
houfes  on  each  fide  take  up  the  whole  breadth;  fo 
that  which  way  foever  you  turn,  you  immediately  go 
down  a fteep  defeent  from  north  to  fouth,  and  theie 
fide  lanes  are  called  wynds.  The  houfes  are  very 
large,  and  fome  of  them  fo  lofty,  efpecially  in  the 
High  ftreet,  that  five  or  fix  ftories  are  but  an  ordinary 
height.  Moft  of  the  houfes  being  parted  into  tene- 
ments, they  have  as  many  landlords  as  ftories,  each 
ftory  containing  a range  of  rooms,  fuificient  to  ac- 
commodate a family.  At  proper  diftances  there  are 
elegant  conduits  fupplied  with  water  from  a refervoir 
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on  the  Ca  file-hill,  which  is  filled  by  fubterranean  lea- 
den pipes  brought  from  fiprings  at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  fouth  of  the  city. 

The  royal  palace,  called  Holy- rood- houfe,  from  its 
being  originally  an  abbey  of  that  name,  was  firft  con- 
verted into  a palace  by  James  V.  and  rebuilt  by 
Charles  II.  all  but  two  towers  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
entrance.  It  is  a magnificent  ftone  building  in  the 
form  of  a fquare,  adorned  with  the  feveral  orders  of 
architecture,  and  divided  into  four  courts.  The  en- 
trance is  very  grand,  and  over  the  gate  is  a large 
apartment,  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  claims  as  he- 
reditary keeper  of  the  palace.  The  inner  court  is 
very  magnificent,  and  has  piazzas  all  round,  which 
lead  into  very  noble  apartments,  richly  furnifhed  ; 
among  which  is  a gallery  laid  to  be  adorned  with  the 
pictures  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus 
•heir  firft  king,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Chrift,  to  the  Revolution.  This 
palace  is  encompafied  by  beautiful  gardens. 

From  the  palace-gate  weftward  the  ftreet  is  called 
Canongate,  from  the  canons  of  the  abbey  formerly 
refiding  there.  This  abbey  was  founded  by  David  I. 
in  the  year  i 128,  and  dedicated  to  the  holy  crofs. — 
Mr.  Pennant  fays,  it  was  the  richeft  religious  hotife  in 
Norib  Britain.  Canongate  is  a kind  of  fuburb,  in 
which  are  feveral  magnificent  houfes  of  the  nobility, 
with  fpacious  gardens  behind  them.  The  city  is  part- 
ed from  this  fuburb  by  the  Nether  bow -port,  or  gate, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1 7 16  It  is  enclofed  on  all  iides, 
except  toward  the  north  by  a wall,  and  is  fecured  by 
a lake  on  that  fide.  It  has  fix  gates  beiide  that  juft 
mentioned. 

The  great  church  which  was  the  cathedral,  is  a 
large  and  (lately  ftruCture,  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  now 
divided  into  four  churches  ; here  alfo  the  magiftrates 
ufi'emble,  and  the  judges  in  their  habits  in  the  time  of 
feffion.  In  a large  chapel  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of 
this  church  the  general  affembly  hold  their  felfions, 
as  does  alfo  the  commiflxon  of  the  aflemblv,  in  the 
interval  between  the  general  meetings. 

This  ftructure  is  adorned  with  a very  high  ftee- 
ple,  the  furmnit  of  which  refembles  an  imperial 
crown.  Here  they  have  a fet  of  bells  which  are  not 
rung  by  ropes,  as  in  England,  that  manner  of  ring- 
ing being  unknown  in  this  country;  but  tunes  are 
played  very  mufically  upon  them  by  ftriking  them. 
Phis  is  done  from  twelve  to  one  every  day,  Sundays 
and  holidays  excepted  ; for  which  the  performer  re- 
ceives a falary  from  the  city.  The  four  churches  in 
this  ftructure,  with  the  reft,  and  the  chapel  in  the 
cathedral,  make  1 2 in  all.  There  are  alfo  about  20 
meeting- houfes  of  theepifcopal  party. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  church  is  a fmall 
fquare,  called  the  Parliament-clofe  ; where  is  the  par- 
liament-houfe,  in  which  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice 
are  held,  the  council-chamber,  the  exchequer,  the 


public  regifters,  the  court  for  the  royal  burghs,  the 
lawyer’s  library,  the  poft-office,  &c.  The  eaft  and 
part  of  the  fouth  fide  is  built  into  private  dwellings, 
which  are  magnificent  and  lofty,  they  being  feven  fto- 
ries  to  the  front  of  the  fquare  : and  the  bill  they 
ftand  on  having  a very  fteep  defeent,  fome  of  them 
are  backward  no  lefs  than  fourteen  ftories  high.  In 
the  middle  of  this  fquare  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Charles  II. 

The  caftle,  which,  as  hath  been  already  faid,  is 
feated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  is  inaccefiible  on 
the  north-weft  and  fouth,  and  the  entrance  from 
the  city  is  defended  by  a round  battery,  and  an  out- 
work at  the  foot  of  it.  In  this  ltrufture  is  a roval 
palace,  magnificently  built  with  hewn  ftone,  in  which 
are  kept  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  and  the  records  cf 
ftate,  the  former,  though  faid  to  be  depoiited  here, 
are  never  fhewn.  The  governor  is  always  a perfon 
of  the  firft  quality,  and  general  of  the  forces  ; and 
both  he,  the  lieutenant-governor,  foot-major,  and 
other  officers,  have  very  handfome  apartments.  From 
the  caftle  is  a delightful  profpeCt  over  the  city  and 
neighbouring  country. 

Near  the  Potter-row-port  ftands  the  college,  or 
univerfity.  The  ftudents  do  not  refide  together,  nor 
live  in  common,  but  only  attend  their  dalles  at  cer- 
tain hours.  This  univerfity  was  founded  in  1582  by 
king  James  VI.  in  confequence  of  a legacy  left  in 
1558  by  Robert  Reid,  bilhop  of  Orkney.  The  firft 
eftablifliment  conufted  of  a primate,  or  principal,  a 
profeiTor  of  divinity,  four  regents,  or  matters  of  phi  - 
lolophy,  a profeffor  of  philology,  and  a regent  of 
humanity.  In  1640  the  town  added  a profeftbr  of 
mathematics;  to  which  have  been  lately  added  pro- 
felTors  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  civil  law,  theoretical 
and  practical  medicine,  chetniftry,  fee.  They  have 
a good  library.  Here  is  alfo  a noble  mufeum,  in 
which  is  contained  a prodigious  number  of  curioft- 
ties  both  of  art  and  nature.  Under  the  library  is  a 
royal  printing-houfe,  where  they  are  chiefly  employed 
in  printing  bibles. 

The  phyficians  who  were  incorporated  in  1682, 
by  Charles  II.  have  their  college  in  Fountain-clofe, 
near  the  Netherbow.  They  have  a noble  mufeum, 
called  from  its  founder,  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  M.  D. 
Mufeum  Balfourianum  ; and  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  city  they  have  a neat  phyfic  garden,  containing 
fome  thoufand  exotic  plants 

In  this  city  are  feveral  hofpitals,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Herriot’s,  a large  and  beautiful  building,  faid  to  be 
the  moft  magnificent  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
an  exaft  fquare,  with  piazzas  encompaffing  the  in- 
fide.  At  the  corners  are  fquare  towers,  adorned 
with  little  turrets.  It  is  a pile  of  Gothic  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith 
and  jeweller  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  confort  of 
James  I.  Pie  left  the  vaft  fum  of  44,0001.  fterling,  for 
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the  building  and  endowment  of  it.  It  maintains  one 
hundred  and  three  boys.  In  the  interior  fquare  is  a 
ftatue  of  the  founder  ; in  the  council-room  is  his 
portrait,  at  half  length  by  Scougal  •,  in  his  hand  are 
fome  jewels,  for  to  that  branch  of  bulinefs  he  owed 
his  fortune,  particularly  by  the  vaft  quantities  bought 
for  the  wedding  of  the  princefsof  Bohemia.  He  was 
member  of  the  Britijh  parliament,  and  died  aged  63, 
in  the  year  1623.  In  the  fame  room  is  a head  of 
William  Aytonne,  mafon  and  builder  of  the  hofpital. 
Behind  this  is  another  fine  foundation,  called  Wat- 
fon’s  Hofpital,  north-eaft  of  which  is  the  Merchant’s 
Maiden  Hofpital,  fcunded  by  the  merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh',  for  the  maintenance  of  the  girls  of  diftrefled 
burgtfles.  It  fupports  about  fixty.  Near  the  col- 
lege is  the  Trade’s  Maiden  Hofpital,  a plain  neat 
building,  founded  in  1707,  by  the  mechanics  of  the 
city,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  daughters  of  their  de- 
cayed brethren.  At  prefent  it  maintains  fifty-two 
girls.  The  Orphan  Hofpital  was  begun  in  1773. — 
It  maintains  feventy  poor  children,  who  weave  their 
own  clothes,  and  aflift  in  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the 
houfe. 

A royal  infirmary  has  likewife  been  eredled  here, 
after  the  example  of  thofe  of  London , Bath , & c.  by 
the  liberal  contribution  of  many  well  difpofed  per- 
fons ; to  this  work  the  proprietors  of  quarries  contri- 
buted floneand  lime,  the  merchants,  timber,  the  far- 
mers engaged  to  carry  materials  gratis,  and  even  the 
iourneymen-mafons  and  labourers  contributed  a cer- 
tain portion  of  their  labour. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a provoft,  who  has  the 
addition  of  lord,  whofe  office  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  ; four  bailiffs,  who, 
befide  the  power  of  aldermen,  in  the  government  of 
the  city,  have  that  of  fherifFs  ; there  is  alfo  a com- 
mon-council, which  ufually  confifts  of  twenty-five 
perfons,  but  on  extraordinary  occafions  of  thirty- 
eight.  All  thefe  are  chofen  annually  ; and  the  pro- 
voft,  dean  of  guild,  and  treafurer,  are  required  to  be 
merchants  ; or  if  any  inferior  tradefraan  be  chofen, 
he  mu  ft  quit  his  trade,  and  not  return  to  it  without 
leave  of  the  magiftrates  and  town-council. 

There  are  fourteen  incorporated  trades,  each  of 
which  has  its  deacon,  or  mafter  of  the  company  ; 
thefe  are  the  furgeons,  goldfmiths,  ikinners,  farriers, 
hammermen,  wrights,  mafons,  taylors,  bekers,  butch- 
ers, cordwainers,  weavers,  wakers,  or  fullers,  and 
bonnet-makers.  But  none  of  the  merchants  or  tra- 
ders are  to  make  any  bye-laws,  without  the  confent 
of  the  magiftrates  and  town-council,  except  to  choofe 
their  own  deacons  at  the  appointed  time,  to  make 
perfons  free  of  their  trade,  or  to  try  their  work. 

The  trained  bands  of  the  city  confift  of  16  com- 
panies ; befide  which,  they  have  a ftanding  company 
of  town-guards. 

There  is  in  Edinburgh  a very  ufeful  kind  of  black- 
guard boys,  who  attend  at  taverns,  coftee-houfes, 
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&c.  to  go  on  errands,  and  knew  dvery-  body  of 
any  note  in  the  town.  Though  they  are  in  rag*-, 
and  lie  every  night  in  the  ftreets,  or  upon  the  frai;  ■ 
of  the  houfes,  yet  they  are  coniiderably  trufted,  and 
feldom  prove  unfaithful.  They  are  fubjeft  to  a kind 
of  magiftrate,  called  the  Conftabie  of  the  Cawdie®, 
who  generally  punilhes  them  for  any  negledt  or  mil- 
demeanor  by  a fine  of  ale  or  brandy  ; but  fometimes 
corporally.  Molt  of  them  are  very  acute,  and  exe- 
cute whatever  employment  is  afligned  them  with 
great  fpeed  and  addrefs. 

Wefhall  now  take  a view  of  the  other  places  in 
this  county  molt  worthy  of  notice. 

Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh , is  a large  fiourifh- 
ing  town  in  75°  58'  N.  latitude,  and  30°  to’  W.  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  two  miles  to  the  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  lies  on  the  Lrith  of  Eorth,  upon  the  riyer 
called  the  water  of  Leith , which  falls  into  the  frith. — 
The  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
over  it  is  a ftately  ftone  bridge  of  one  large  arch,  to 
which  {hips  of  burden  may  come,  and  at  high  water 
lay  their  Tides  clofe  to  the  Ihore.  Here  is  a very 
fine  quayr,  well  wharfed  with  ftone,  and  fenced  with 
piles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a very  long 
and  well  built  pier,  which  runs  out  a great  way  beyond 
the  land,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
being  filled  with  land.  It  is  alfo  fecured  by  long 
ranges  of  piles,  or  counter-piers  ; and  a beacon  or 
mail  is  fet  up  at  low-water  mark,  for  the  convenience 
of  navigation.  The  buildings  on  the  fouth  fide,  op- 
pofite  to  the  water,  are  very  lofty  and  handfome,  they 
being  generally  about  fix  ftories  high,  with  large  fafh 
windows.  Here  are  commodious  cellars  and  ware- 
houfes  for  laying  up  goods,  the  merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh having  the  bulk  of  all  their  commodities  here, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  carriage  either  by  land  or 
Tea  : To  that  Leith  is  very  properly  called  the  ware- 
houfe,  as  well  as  the  port  of  the  city.  Here  are  like- 
wife glafs-houfes  and  faw-milts. 

North-Leith,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
harbour,  has  docks  for  building  and  repairing  {hips. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a citadel  built  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  in  part  demolifhed  by  Charles  II.  The  ori- 
ginal name  was  lnverleith , and  it  was  firft  mentioned 
in  the  year  1329,  in  a grant  of  it  to  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  under  whofe  jurifdidftion  it  lies.  The  earl 
of  Hertford , in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  burnt  both 
this  place  and  Edinburgh. 

Dalkeith  is  a pretty  large  and  pleafant  town,  de- 
fended by  a caftle  : it  Hands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers  Life,  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  the  feat  of  a prefbytery  that  contains  10 
parifhes.  Here  is  a noble  palace  built  by  the  dut- 
chefs  of  Buccleugh ; this  is  faid  to  be  the  model 
of  that  which  belonged  to  king  William  at  Leo,  in 
Guelderland,  only  this  is  of  ftone  and  that  of  brick. — 
It  Hands  on  a riling  ground  by  the  North  EJk,  and 
commands  the  view  of  a large  park,  beautified  with 
T 2 a canal 
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3 canal  and  water-works.  The  grand  flair-cafe  of 
the  houfe  is  fupported  by  marble  columns,  and  every 
flair  curioufly  inlaid  with  walnut-tree.  This  fiair- 
cafe  leads  into  a noble  room,  adorned  with  the  pic- 
tures of  all  the  beauties  of  the  age,  at  whole-length, 
in  pannels. 

The  ljlimd  of  Bafs  (lands  within  the  Forth,  about 
a mile  from  the  fouth  (hore,  forty-five  miles  to  the 
E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  about  a mile  round,  and  is 
on  every  fide  a deep  rotk,  being  only  acceffible  by 
one  perlon  at  a time.  It  riles  high  above  the  lea  in 
the  form  of  a cone.  At  the  top  was  a fort  mounted 
with  cannon  ; but  fince  the  Revolution  it  has  been 
neglected. 

This  rock  is  reforted  to  in  May  and  June  by  in- 
credible flocks  of  fowl,  at  which  time  its  furface  is 
almofl  covered  with  their  nefis,  eggs,  and  young 
birds.  The  bed  tailed  of  thefe  different  forts  of  wild- 
fowl is  the  Sclan  goofe.  Before  the  flight  of  thefe 
birds  arrives,  it  is  faid,  they  fend  fome  before  to  fix 
their  manfions,  on  which  account  they  are  called 
fcouts.  The  inhabitants  take  care  not  to  dillurb 
them  till  they  have  built  their  nefis,  after  which  no 
noife  will  fright  them.  They  fix  their  eggs  (o  dex- 
teroufly  to  the  rock  by  one  end,  that  if  one  be  re- 
moved, it  is  impoflible  to  fix  it  again.  They  are  of 
an  afh -colour,  but  the  old  ones  are  entirely  white. — 
Their  neck  refembles  that  of  the  crane,  and  they 
have  a ilrong  fharp  bill,  between  three  and  four 
inches  long,  which  they  drike  through  their  prey 
with  fuch  violence,  that  it  often  dicks  fo  fad  in  a 
board  baited  with  a herring,  that  being  unable  to 
pull  it  out  again,  they  are  taken.  They  leave  this 
place  in  September,  but  whither  they  retire  in  winter 
is  unknown.  People  make  great  profit  of  the  young 
ones,  which  are  taken  from  their  neds  by  a man  let 
down  the  rock  with  a rope. 

SECT.  VI. 

Roxburgh,  Rossburgh,  or  Tiviotdale, 

T PI  I S is  a fheriffdom,  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Douglas,  by  the  title  of  the  (heriff  of  Ti- 
viotdale, it  being  thus  called  from  the  river  Tiviot  run- 
ning through  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Nor- 
thumberland ; on  the  S.  E.  by  part  of  Cumbei  land  ; on 
the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Anandale ; and  on  the  W. 
by  Tweedale  ; extending  thirty  miles  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into 
Tiviotdale,  Liddtfdale , and  Eufdale,  or  EJkdale,  and  has 
three  preibyteries,  to  which  belong  twenty-five  pa- 
rifhes  ; and,  with  the  Men,  make  up  a provincial 
fynod  of  fix  preibyteries  and  feventy-one  parifhes. 

This  uiflrict  has  many  mountains,  of  which  the 
moft  famous  is  Cockraw,  from  whence  runs  a chain  of 
hills  wedward,  dividing  Scotland  from  England,  which 
are  in  many  places  impaffable  ; fome  of  them  are 
very  high,  but  furniflicd  with  excellent  grals,  and 


have  plenty  of  lime  and  free-done.  This  country 
produces  good  corn,  particularly  oats,  great  quantities 
of  which  are  fent  from  hence  to  England  : it  has  alfo 
excellent  padurage,  and  abounds  with  large  black 
cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  (hire  are  Kelfo  and  Jed- 
burgh. 

Kelso,  which  is  a burgh  of  barony,  is  a large  and 
very  handfome  town,  pleafantly  leated  by  the  river 
Tweed,  on  the  borders  of  England.  It  has  the  bed 
trade  of  any  town  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  has 
a very  good  market  kept  in  a large  fquare  of  hand- 
fome houfes  : it  has  aHb  fome  good  dreets,  a hand- 
fome-pariih-church,  that  is  the  remains  of  an  abbey 
of  Cidercian  monks,  and  a town-hall.  The  duke  of 
Roxburgh,  who  is  diled  lord  of  the  town,  has  a houfe 
in  it,  and  alfo  a noble  feat  called  Fleurs,  with  pleafant 
gardens. 

Jedburgh  is  a royal  burgh,  feated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tefy  and  the  Jed,  and  from  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  forty-three  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It 
gives  title  of  lord  to  the  elded  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Lothian. 

Melross,  or  Maii.ross,  flands  on  the  Tweed , 
about  yj  miles  from  Jedburgh,  and  is  the  feat  of  a pref- 
bytery  and  a royalty  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Had- 
dington. An  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1 136,  which 
was  poflefied  by  the  Bernardine  monks,  and  appears 
by  its  ruins  to  have  been  one  of  the  nobled  abbies  in 
Europe  : the  window  over  the  great  gate  of  the  ab- 
bey, which  is  dill  entire,  Is  larger  than  that  of  York 
minder,  and  round  the  top  are  the  datues  of  cur 
Saviour  and  the  twelve  apofiles.  The  choir  of  the 
church,  which  is  dill  vifible,  is  a hundred  and  forty- 
feet  long. 

SECT.  VII. 

Selkirk. 

THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Tweedale,  in  Peeblejhire , and  Mid  Lothian  ; on  the 
E.  and  S.  by  Tiviotdale,  or  Roxburghf/ne  ; on  the 
W.  by  Tiviotdale,  and  part  of  Anandale  in  the  (hire 
of  Dumfries.  According  to  Camden,  its  diameter 
is  16  miles  every  way  ; but,  according  to  others,  it 
extends  22  miles  in  length,  and  only  ten  where 
broaded. 

This  county  is  alfo  called  the  fheriffdom  of  Ettrick 
fored,  from  the  river  Ettrick,  which  runs  through  it, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  country  ; its 
other  rivers  mod  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Yarrow 
and  the  Gallow  water. 

The  hills  in  Selkirkfhire  feed  great  herds  of  black 
cattle,  and  flocks  of  (heep,  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a good  trade  to  England,  and  the  mea- 
dows on  the  banks  of  the  river  producs  corn  and 

grafs. 

Selkirk*  which  gives  name  to  the  (hire,  is  a royal 

burgh 
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burgh  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ettrick , thirty-three  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  fhire  of  Lintithgonu  ; on 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Edinburgh , and  gives  title  of  earl  the  fouth  eaft  by  Anandale ; on  the  fouth  by  Dum- 
to  a branch  of  the  family  of  Hamilton.  It  is  the  feat  fries flAre  ,•  on  the  fouth  weft  by  that  of  Air  on  the 
of  a prefbytery,  which  has  1 1 parilhes  under  its.ju-  north  weft  by  that  of  Renfrew  ; on  the  north  by  that 
riftlidtion,  and  here  the  fheriff  keeps  his  court.  The  of  Dumbarton  ; and  on  the  north  eaft  by  Sterling  fire. 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  making  It  is  generally  reckoned  forty  miles  in  length,  about 
of  boots  and  fhoes.  twenty-four  where  broadeft,  and  fixteen  in  the  nar- 

roweft  part.  It  is  divided  into  two  wards,  the  Upper 
SECT.  VIII.  and  Nether  ward  ; the  one  called  The  Shire  of  Lanerk , 

and  the  other  2 he  Barony  of  Glafgow  ; the  one  hilly, 
Peebleshire,  or  TweedaLE.  and  fit  for  pafture  the  other  level,  and  fuited  for 

corn. 

THE  (hire  of  Peebles  is  alfo  called  Tweedaley  The  river  Clyde,  which  runs  through  this  fibre  into 
from  the  river  Tweed,  which  rifes  at  a place  called  its  own  frith,  rifes  in  Er rick -hill,  in  the  Upper  ward  ; 

Tweed's  Crofs,  and  runs  from  W.  to  E.  through  and  from  the  fame  hill  rifes  the  river  Anan,  which 

this  countrv.  Peeble/lAre  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  runs  into  the  Irifh  fea,  and  the  Tweed,  which  falls 
the  fibre  of  Selkirk  ; on  the  S.  by  Anandale , in  into  the  German  ocean. 

the  fibre  of  Dumfries  ; on  the  W.  by  Clydfdale ; and  This  is  a pleafant  fruitful  country,  and,  though  in 
on  the  N.  by  Mid  Lothian  ; exrending  about  28  fome  places  mountainous,  and  in  others  woody,  is 

miles  in  length,  and  18  where  broadeft.  It  contains  well  inhabited,  efpecially,  near  the  Clyde.  It  abounds 

17  parifh-churches,  which  are  all  included  in  the  with  coal  and  limeftone,  and  has  fome  profitable  lead 
prefbytery  of  Peebles.  mines;  gold  has  alio  been  found  in  great  quantities 

It  in  general  rifes  in  hills,  many  of  which  are  as  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  that  valuable 
verdant  as  the  downs  of  Sufex,  and  intermixed  with  metal  is  ever  found  at  prefent  ; abundance  of  lapis-la- 
pleafant  vallies,  fruitful  in  corn  and  grafs.  The  zuli  is  dug  up  here,  particularly  in  Crawford-tnoor. 
chief  mountain  here  is  Braidalb , from  whence  the  The  principal  places  in  this  fibre  are  the  following 

fea  may  be  feen  on  both  fides  of  the  ifland.  This  Glasgow,  the  ftcond  city  in  Scotland , pleafantly 

fibre  has  plenty  of  lime-ftone  : the  grain  is  chiefly  leated  on  the  fide  of  a hill  Hoping  to  the  river  Clyde , 
oats  and  barley:  the  inhabitants  have  black  cattle,  in  55°  5 1 N.  latitude,  and  in  40  1 5 W.  longitude 
milk,  cheefe,  and  butter.  The  fheep  feed  in  vaft  from  Greenwich , thirty-five  miles  to  the  weft  ot  Edin- 
flocks  on  the  hills,  and  are  much  prized  both  for  burgh.  It  has  a noble  and  beautiful  ftone  bridge  over 
their  flefh  and  wool.  the  river,  which  fometimes  overflows  its  banks  ; and 

Several  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Tweed  fupply  the  as  one  third  of  the  city  lies  in  a flat  next  the  river, 
country  with  plenty  of  falmon  ; and  a lake  called  The  that  part  is  then  overflowed.  In  the  centre  of  Glrf- 
Wefl  Water-loch,  fo  abounds  w.th  eels  and  other  fi.Ih,  gow  is  the  Tolbooth,  or  town-houfe,  a very  magnificent 
in  the  month  of  Augujt , that,  during  the  weft  wind,  ftructure  of  hewn-ftone,  lately  re-built,  with  noble 
they  are  faid  to  enter  the  river  T arrow,  which  runs  apartments  for  the  magiftrates,  and  a very  lofty  tower, 
from  the  lake,  in  fuch  fhoals,  that  they  are  ready  to  with  bells  which  chime  every  hour.  From  this  town- 
overturn  the  people  who  go  in  to  catch  them.  There  houfe  and  the  adjacent  market-place,  run  the  four 
is  another  lake  called  Lochgenen , from  being  feated  principal  ftreets  of  the  city,  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  di- 
on  a hill  named  Genen,  and  from  it  a river  runs  that  viding  the  city  into  four  equal  parts,  each  adorned 
falls  from  a precipice  into  Anandale,  the  height  of  two  with  feyeral  public  buildings,  and  each  faid  to  be 
hundred  and  fifty  paces,  fo  that  fifh  are  frequently  larger  and  finer  than  anyone  ftreet  in  Loudon;  the- 
kiiled  by  the  fall  of  the  water.  houfes  being  uniformly  built  of  free-ftone  ; fix  ftories 

The  only  town  of  note  here  is  Peebles,  a royal  high  and  fome  more  : they  are  for  the  moft  part 
burgh  and  market-town,  feated  in  a very  pleafant  adorned  with  columns  of  theDoric  order,  have  -beau- 
plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  over  which  it  has  tiftil  piazzas,  and  are  well  faflied.  From  the  centre, 
a ftone  bridge  of  five  arches,  and  near  a river  of  its  the  whole  city  may  be  feen  ; and  the  ftreets  are  fpa- 
own  name,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges.  It  cious,  ftraight,  and  well  payed.  The  Exchange  is' a 
ftands  twenty-two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  modern  building. 

and  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  three  churches,  In  the  higher  part  of  the  city,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  gates,  three  ftreets,  and  three  bridge^  ; but  the  one  of  the  ftreets,  ftands  the  cathedral,  a vaft  pile 
town  is  at  prefent  final!.  ni  , dedicated  to  St.  Mungo,  ryrio  was  bifhop  here  about 

live  year  560.  It  is  divided  into  two  churches,  one 
SECT.  IX.  over  the  other,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  ; and  its 

feveral  rows  of  pillars  and  exceeding  high  towers, 
Lanerk,  or  Clydsdale.  The  city  of  Glasgow,;  with  the  tall  fpire,  the  higheft  in  Scotland,  rifing 

from  one  of  the  towers,  fhew  the  extraordinary  fkill 
THIS  ftiire,  which  is  called  Lanerk  from  its  of  the  architect.  Here  are  five  other  very  good 
fliire  town,  and  Clydfdale  from  the  river  Clyde?,, is..  churches;, 
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churches,  all  of  them  neatly  built,  with  handfome 
lteeples.  BefiJes  thefe  places  of  wOrfhip  there  are 
convenient  apartments  for  the  meeting  of  the  prefny- 
tery,  which  confifts  of  nineteen  par'fhes,  and  for  the 
provincial  fynod,  which  confifts  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-feven. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  a ruinous  caflle,  which  in  the 
time  of  Enifcopacy  was  the  palace  of  the  archbifhop, 
who  was  lord  of  the  city,  and  gave  it  its  fir ff  charter. 
It  is  fenced  in  with  a very  high  wall  of  hewn  ftone, 
and  has  a line  profpe<ft  of  the  whole  city. 

The  univerfity  here  confifts  of  only  one  college  ; 
but  it  is  by  far  the  bed,  the  mod  fpucious,  and  tire 
fined  built  in  Scotland.  It  contains  two  large  fquares 
of  noble  and  lofty  done  buildings,  adorned  with  a 
high  tower,  and  many  fine  turrets,  and  is  fepnrated 
from  the  town  by  a very  high  wall.  Tire  front  to- 
ward the  city  is  a noble  piece  of  architecture.  This 
univerfity  was  founded  by  James  I.  in  1453.  By  the 
fird  foundation  it  was  under  the  government  of  a 
reiftor,  a dean  of  the  faculty,  a principal  or  warden, 
who  was  to  teach  theology,  three  profeflbrs  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  afterward  fome  of  the  clergy  taught  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  James  VI.  granted  it  a new 
charter,  and  in  1617  eftabliflied  a principal,  three 
profelTors  of  philofophy  called  regents,  four  puffers, 
a deward  or  furveyor  to  furnifh  the  dable,  &c.  and 
feveral  of  the  fucceeding  kings  ratified  its  privileges, 
and  were  benefactors  to  the  univerfity.  The  library 
is  furnifhed  with  many  curious  printed  books,  and 
valuable  manufcripts.  1 he  precincts  of  the  college 
are  enlarged  by  fome  acres  of  ground,  purchafed  by 
the  king  and  parliament ; thefe  are  converted  into 
well  planted  walks  and  garden  , one  of  which  is  for 
medicinal  plants.  The  fcholars  wear  fcarlet  gowns, 
and  here  lodge  in  the  college,  which  at  Edinburgh 
they  do  not. 

Though  the  river  is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  up 
to  the  town,  yet  Neiv  Glafgow  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  is  the  harbour  for  all  thofe  that  are  of  confi- 
derable  burden,  it  having  a good  quay  and  cuftom- 
houfe  for  all  the  coad  ; diips  are  alfo  laid  up  here 
and  refitted,  and  the  goods  are  brought  from  thence 
to  the  city  in  lighters.  'The  merchants  of  Glafgow 
carry  on  a confiderable  commerce  with  Virginia , BoJ- 
tou,  and  other  ports  of  North  America.  They  have 
alfo  a very  confiderable  trade  in  herrings,  which  they 
export  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  city  has  likewife 
a manufacture  of  plaids  and  muflins.  It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Boyle  ; and  in  this  city 
has  lately  been  ereCted  a noble  foundation  under  the 
name  of  the  Glafgow  charitable  marine  fociety,  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  fuch  feamen  as  (hall  become  old 
and  difabled  in  the  merchant’s  fervice,  and  to  afford 
relief  to  their  widows  and  children. 

Hamilton,  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon 
and  Clyde,  eleven  miles  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Glafgow, 
is  a well  built  town,  with  a bridge  over  the  Avon,  and 
a handfome  parifh  church.  It  is  larger  than  moft  of 
the  royal  burghs,  and  the  houfes,  which  are  built 
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w ith  free-ftone,  are  fupported  on  pillars  ; but  its 
principal  ornament  is  the  noble  leat  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton. 

LaNE.rk  is  a royal  burgh  in  the  divSfion  called  The 
Upper  H 'ard ; it  is  fituated  on  the  Clyde , nine  miles 
to  the  fouth  weft  of  Hamilton , and  is  t he  feat  of  a 
prelbytery  which  confifts  of  thirteen  parilhes. 

A little  below  the  town  the  river  Douglas  falls  into 
the  Clyde,  and  gives  the  name  of  Douglafdalc  to  the 
lands  near  it.  In  a vale  near  this  river  Itood  a very- 
old  caftle,  which  had  been  the  paternal  feat  of  the 
family  of  Douglas  for  above  a thoufand  years  ; but  in 
December  1758  this  ancient  caftle  was  conlumed  by- 
fire. 

SECT.  X. 

Dumfriesshire,  including  Anandale  and  Nid- 

DISDALE. 

D U M F R IE  S is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
part  of  Clydfda/e,  T wee  dale,  Tiviotdale,  and  Selkirk  ; on 
the  weft  by  Tiviotdale  and  EJkdale  ; on  the  fouth  by 
Solway  Frith  ; and  on  the  eaft  by  Northumberland  and 
Roxburgh  •,  extending  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  breadth. 

Anandale,  which  fignifies  the  dale  or  valley  on 
the  river  Anan,  lies  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  fhire  be- 
tween Niddifdale  on  the  weft,  and  EJkdale  on  the  eaft, 
extending  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen 
in  breadth.  The  river  Anan  runs  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fhire,  and  falls  into  Solway  Frith , after  a 
courfe  of  twenty-feven  miles,  in  which  it  receives  fe- 
veral fmall  rivers,  that  run  on  both  tides  through 
plealant  woods  and  fruitful  fields  abounding  withpai- 
ture.  This  divifion  is  a ftewarty,  that  gives  title  of 
marquis  to  the  family  of  Johnfton. 

Nithsdale,  or  Niddisdale,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Anandale,  is  fo  called  from  the  Nith,  or  Nid,  which 
runs  through  it  : it  has  both  pafture  and  arable  lands; 
for  though  it  is  encompaffed  on  all  tides  with  a ridge 
of  rocks,  the  bottoms  produce  abundance  of  corn. 

The  river  Nith,  or  Nid,  iffues  out  of  a lake  called 
Lochcme,  and  runs  into  Solway  Frith. 

Nithfdale  is  divided  into  the  Overward,  which  con- 
tains the  parifhes  in  the  prefbytery  of  Pen-pont ; and 
the  Netherward,  containing  thofe  of  Dumfries  prel- 
bytery. Here  were  formerly  woods  and  forefts, 
which  are  now  much  exhaufted  ; and  pieces  of  gold 
have  after  great  rains  been  found  in  fome  of  the 
brooks. 

Anand,  the  chief  town  of  Anandale , was  an  an- 
cient royal  burgh  and  fea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Anan,  where  it  falls  into  Solway  Frith,  feventy  miles 
to  the  fouth  of  Edinburgh.  It  had  once  a caftle  and 
a pretty  good  trade  ; but  being  often  taken  by  the 
Englifls , and  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  moft  of  the  merchants  removed  to  Dum- 
fries, and  it  has  never  fince  recovered  itfelf.  It  has 
however  a weekly  market,  with  a handfome  bridge 
over  the  river. 
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Dumfries,  the  chief  town  of  Nithfdale,  and  the 
capital  of  the  fouth  weft  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  a 
pleafant  and  thriving  place,  whence  it  has  been  called 
The  Liverpool  of  Scotland  : it  ftands  eight  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nith ; but  the  tide  flowing  up, 
brings  ftnall  fhips  quite  to  the  quay,  and  about  4 
miles  lower  the  largeft  fhips  may  ride  in  fafety.  It 
has  fpacious  ftreets,  with  a ftately  church,  and  a caf- 
tle,  which,  though  old,  is  pretty  ftrong.  It  has  alfo 
four  gates,  and  a noble  bridge  of  free  ftone  over  the 
river,  leading  to  Galloway  : this  bridge  has  thirteen 
arches,  and  is  efteemed  the  fineft  in  Britain  next  to 
thofe  of  Wefminfer. , London , Blackfriars , and  Rochef- 
ter.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a gate  which  bounds  the 
fhire  of  Dumfries  and  the  ftewarty  of  Galloway.  A 
ftreet  leads  from  it  by  an  eafy  afcent  to  the  caftle, 
which  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  and  commands 
a profpeft  of  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country  ; and 
from  the  caftle  a fpacious  high  ftreet  runs  by  an  eafy 
defcent  to  the  church,  which  is  half  a mile  diftant. — 
On  each  fide  of  the  high  ftreet  are  good  ftone  build- 
ings, thofe  on  the  north  fide  having  gardens  next  the 
river  ; and  about  the  middle  of  it  are  the  Exchange 
and  the  town-houfe.  It  has  likewife  a large  market 
place,  with  a noble  crofs.  1 he  town  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Cr’chtcn.  It  is  the  feat  of  a 
prefbytery,  to  which  belongs  eighteen  pariflies,  and 
is  the  place  where  the  provincial  fynod  meets,  which 
conftfts  of  four  prefbyteries,  that  have  under  them 
flfty-four  pariflies. 

Dkumlanric  lies  feventeen  miles  to  the  north  of 
Dumfries  ; it  has  a weekly  market,  and  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  duke  of  ffseenjbury , who  has  here  a no- 
ble palace, adorned  with  terrace  walks,  befides  a ftately 
bridge  over  the  river  N/th.  Like  Chaffworth  in  Der- 
byjhire , it  ftands  in  a wild  rocky  country,  and  is  en- 
vironed with  mountains. 

SECT.  XI. 

The  Sicwarty  of  Kircudbright,  or  Lower  Gal- 
loway. 

BOTH  this  diftritft  and  the  ftewarty  of  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  differ  only  from  the  ftiires  in  the  title 
of  the  chief  officer,  who  is  here  called  the  ftewart, 
and  in  the  other  the  flieriffi  Galloway  is  divided  into 
two  parts ; this  ftewarty,  which  is  toward  the  eaft 
being  called  Lower  Galloway ; and  the  weftermoft 
Upper  Galloway,  or  IV igtown.  Lower  Galloway  "be- 
gins at  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  Dumfries , and  lies 
between  Nithfdale  on  the  eaft  and  the  water  of  Cree 
on  the  w eft,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  a part  of 
Kyle  in  the  fhire  of  Air-,  and  the  Irfs  fea  oa  the 
fouth.  According  to  Templeman,  it  extends  forty- 
three  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-two  in  breadth. 

Kircudbright,  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
fhire,  ftands  in  a bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee, 
eighty- tliree  miles  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Edinburgh, 


and  is  an  ancient  royal  burgh,  the  feat  of  a prefbytery, 
to  which  belong  fixteen  pariflies,  and  the  place  where 
the  fteward  holds  his  courts.  It  has  a weekly  mar- 
ket, and  a good  falmon  fiftiery  on  the  river  Dee, 
whicli  rifes  in  the  mountains  near  Garrick  ; it  is  fo 
circuitous,  that  though  it  is  not  feventy  miles  in  a di- 
rect line,  it  runs  near  two  hundred.  It  has  a com- 
modious harbour  fufficient  to  hold  all  the  Brit  ft}  navy, 
and  the  largeft  firft  rates  may  eaft  anchor  by  the 
church-yard.  It  is  alfo  land-locked  from  all  winds, 
which,  together  with  the  waves,  are  broken  by  Rofs 
If  and  at  its  mouth.  The  town  ftands  in  a perfect 
amphitheatre,  like  Trent  on  the  confines  of  Italy. — 
Nolwithftanding  the  excellence  of  their  harbour,  no 
trade  is  carried  on  here. 

Nfw  Galloway  is  a royal  burgh  on  the  river  Ken, 
fourteen  miles  from  Kircudbright , with  a good  weekly 
market,  well  fupplied  with  corn  and  other  provilions  ; 
and  it  has  a good  falmon-fiftiery  in  a lake  called  Loch- 
ken,  which  abounds  not  only  with  falmon,  but  other 
iifh  : this  lake  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  in  fome 
places  about  a mile  broad,  containing  l'everal  iflands. 

SECT.  XII. 

Upper  Galloway,  or  the  Shire  of  Wigtonv 

THIS  county  extends  from  the  water  of 
Cree,  which  divides  it  on  the  eaft  from  Lower  Gallo- 
way, to  the  point  called  1 he  Hull  of  Galloway,  and 
The  Irifj  Sea.  According  to  Templemaiij  it  is  thirty 
feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-fix  in  breadth  ; 
but  is  much  indented  by  Loch-rian  on  the  north  and 
the  bay  of  Glenluce  or  Glenlufs , on  the  fouth.  Gallo- 
way had  anciently  its  oxen  princes,  but  it  now  gives 
title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  family  of  Stuart. 

The  principal  tow  ns  of  this  (hire  are  the  following: 

Wigtom,  a royal  burgh,  a market-town,  and  the 
capital  of  the  cotin'  v,  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  on  a bay  of  its  own  name,  ninety-nine  miles  to 
tire  fouth  weft  of  Edinburgh.  This  bay  is  eleven 
miles  in  length  and  breadth  : it  is  a good  port,  which 
has  a very  narrow  entrance.  At  this  town  the  fiver  iff 
holds  his  courts,,  and  it  is  the  feat  of  a prefbytery 
that  ronfifts  of  ten  pariflies.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  the  chief  family  of  Fleming. 

P.ort-Patrick,  a-  market  town  beyond  the  river 
J.ojfe,  a hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  weft  of 
Eatinburgh,  has  a fafe  harbour  called  Lire  Rine,  or 
Beak  of  Galloway.  It  lies  oppolite  to  Donaghadee,  in 
I' eland,  and  is  a dirty  poor  place,  whence  the  packet- 
boars  go  to  Bcf'fi,  and  other  ports  of  that  kingdom, 
to  which  coaft  it  is  but  a fhort  paftage,  and  of  which 
there  is  a full  view  all  the  way  : but  little  ufe  is  made 
of  the  harbour,  except  for  the  packet-boats,  and  a 
few  ftfhing  veffcls.  A neighbouring  hill  affords  a 
diftinct  view  of  Ireland  to  the  fouth  weft  of  the  coaft 
of  Cumberland  and  the  If  e of  Klan  to  the  fouth  eaft. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

The  Shire  cf  AlRE. 

THIS  fibre  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that 
of  Rrfew;  on  the  fouth  bv  Galloway  on  the  eaft 
bv  ClyJfdale  , and  on  the  weft  by  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

It  is  divided  into  Carrick,  Kyle , and  Cunningham , 
which  are  efteemed  the  three  great  baileries,  and  are 
thu>  called  from  being  governed  by  bailiffs.  Accord- 
ing to  I'empleman,  there  are  feven  hundred  and  nine- 
tv-live  iquare  miles  in  the  baileries  of  Kyle  and  Car- 
ried, and  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  the  d-ivili- 
on  called  Cunningham. 

In  this  county  is  a confiderable  lake  called  Dun , 
fi\  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  with  an  iiland  in  it, 
upon  which  is  an  old  houfe  called  Cnjlle-Dun.  Upon 
the  water  Dun}  or  Dawn,  iiluing  from  this  lake,  is  a 
bridge  of  one  arch  ninety  feet  wide,  which  is  much 
wider  than  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  or  the  middle  arch  of 
the  great  bridge  at  York. 

We  fhall  begin  with  Carrick , which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  Kyle,  on  the  eaft  by  Kyle  and  Galloway , 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  latter  alone,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  frith  of  Clyde ; extending  thirty-two  miles 
along  the  frontiers  of  Galloway , where  it  is  longeft, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty-five,  where  broaileft, 
from  north  to  fouth. 

The  chief  rhers  of  this  cliftrict  are  the  Stineher 
and  the  Girven , which  abound  with  ialmon  and  other 
fith.  Here  are  alio  lakes  and  woods. 

The  principal  town  in  the  earldom  of  Carrick  is 
BakIgfny,  which  has  a market,  and  gives  title  of 
lord  to  a branch  of  the  family  of  Hamilton. 

Kyle  is  feparated  from  Carrick  by  the  river 
Dun,  and  from  Cunningham  by  the  Irwin  ; it 
has  Cunningham  on  the  north  part  of  ClydJ'dale  on 
the  eaft;  Nit hf dale,  Carrick,  and  part  of  Galloway , 
on  the  fouth;  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  on  the  weft; 
extending  thirty-four  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
twenty-fix  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  divided  by  the 
river  Aire  into  two  ftewarties. 

Aire,  the  chief  town  of  this  divifton,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  the  whole  country,  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  fixty-rive  miles  to  the 
fouth  weft  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  a good  harbour  near 
the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  is  well  fituated  for  trade.  It 
is  an  ancient  town  diftinguilhed  by  its  privileges,  its 
iurifdiction  extending  iixty-four  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  to  the  borders  of  Galloway.  I he  river 
turns  feveral  mills  in  the  middle  of  the  New  lotion; 
this  is  joined  to  the  Old  down,  which  ftands  on  the 
fouth  lide  of  the  river,  by  a ftone  bridge  of  four 
arches.  The  Old  Town  is  leated  in  a faridy  plain, 
amidft  pleaiant  fertile  fields,  that  afford  a good  proi- 
peft  winter  and  fummer.  It  was  formerly  reckoned 
next  to  Glafgow,  the  principal  market  town  in  the 
weft  of  Scotland,  and  has  a {lately-  church.  It  is  the 
feat  of  a prefbytery,  to  which  belong  twenty-eight 
parifhes,  and,  with  Glafgow,  conffitutes  a provincial 
lynod  ; but  its  trade  ft  laid  to  be  much  decayed. 

Cunningham,  the  laft  divifton  of  this  county,  is 
bounaed  on  the  eaft  by  Renfrew  and  ClydJ'dale , on 


the  fouth  by  Kyle,  and  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the 
frith  of  Clyde.  Its  greateft  length  from  the  north 
eaft  to  the  fouth  well,  is  about  twenty  nine  miles, 
and  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about  twelve. 

It  is  divided  from  Kyle  by  the  river  Irwin,  and  is  a 
much  finer  and  lefs  mountainous  country. 

Irwin  is  the  beft  town  of  this  diftrift  ; it  ftands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name;  fixty- 
three  miles  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Edinburgh  ; it  gives 
title  of  vil'count  to  the  family  of  Ingram. 

SECT.  XIV. 

The  Shire  cf  Renfrew,  or  Rainfraw. 

THIS  county  is  called  The  Barony,  by  way 
of  eminence  ; it  having  given  the  title  of  baron  to 
the  prince  of  Scotland  before  the  Union,  as  it  does 
now,  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Cunningfoam , on  the  eaft 
by  Lane ; kfhire,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Lenox,  it  extend- 
ing, according  to  Templeman,  thirty  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  thirteen  where  broadeft  from  eaft  to 
weft. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Renfrew,  the  fhire  town,  and  a royal  burgh, 
feated  on  a branch  of  the  Clyde , called  2 he  Ca  the  art, 
forty-fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a finall 
■ but  ancient  town,  where  the  fherift' holds  his  courts. 

Pasley,  or  PasLay,  is  feated  on  the  river  White- 
cart,  fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  Glafgow,  where  is  a 
pearl-fifhery  ; and  though  no  royal  burgh,  is  much 
larger  than  Renfrew,  and  is  the  feat  of  a prefbytery 
compofed  of  fixteen  parifhes.  Here  is  a bridge  over 
the  Cart,  and  there  are  (till  to  be  feen  the  remains  of 
an  abbey  founded  in  the  year  11 66:  the  remains  of 
which,  together  with  its  church,  gardens,  orchard, 
and  a little  park,  are  enclofed  by  a ftone  wall,  about 
a mile  in  compafe. 

Greenock,  a handfome  well  built  town  on  the 
frith  of  the  Clyde,  twenty-fix  miles  to  the  weft  of 
that  river,  has  a good  road  for  fhips  that  come  into 
and  go  out  of  Glafgow.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
weft  of  Scotland  for  the  herring  fifhery  ; and  the 
merchants  of  Glafgow,  who  are  concerned  in  it,  em- 
ploy the  vefiels  of  the  inhabitants  for  catching  and 
curing  the  fifh,  and  for  carrying  them  afterward  to  a 
foreign  market. 

SECT.  XV. 

Dumuartonshire,  or  Lenox. 

THIS  county,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Clyde  above  Glafgow,  runs  far  north  among  a 
cluiter  of  hills,  and  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
frith  and  river  of  Clyde-,  on  the  eaft  by  Mcnteith  and 
Siirlingfhire,  it  being  feparated  from  the  latter  by  the 
water  of  Blane  ; on  the  weft  by  the  Grampian-hills ; 
on  the  north  weft  by  Argylefhire ; and  on  the  weft  by 
the  lake  called  Lochlomond , and  a water  of  the  fame 
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name  that  falls  into  it.  According  to  the  editor  of 
Camden,  it  cxtendsaanly  twenty-four  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth  ; but  Mr.  Templeman  makes 
it  forty-one  miles  long,  and  twenty-feven  broad.  Its 
bounds  were  formerly  larger  than  they  are  at  prefent, 
efpecially  on  the  eaft  fide  ; and  it  has  now  only  twelve 
parilhes. 

The  lower  part  of  D u m bar  to  njhire , which  lies  to 
the  eaft  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  ; efpecially  toward  the 
rivers  ; and  the  upper,  which  is  hilly,  is  fit  for  pal- 
turc,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  the  Grampian- 
hills,  and  feeds  numerous  flocks  of  fheep.  It  has 
alfo  a noble  herring  filhery  in  two  bays,  named  Loch- 
Long,  and  Locb-Fyn,  that  break  into  it  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde. 

Levinia,  the  Latin  name  for  Lenox,  is  derived  from 
the  river  Leven,  which  runs  from  Loch-Lomond  into 
the  Clyde.  This  loch,  or  lake,  fpreads  between  the 
mountains,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in 
breadth  ; though  at  the  narrowed:  part  it  is  but  two. 
It  abounds  with  fifli,  particularly  with  a delicious  fort 
of  the  eel  kind,  called  pollac,  that  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  this  lake.  It  contains  thirty  iflands,  three 
of  which  have  churches,  and  many  of  the  reft  are 
inhabited,  particularly  Inchmttrin , which  is  fruitful 
in  corn  and  grafs,  and  abounds  with  deer.  Several 
of  them  are  called  Floating  JJlands  : thefe  are  faid  to 
be  artificial,  and  formed  of  beams  faftened  together 
aud  covered  with  earth  and  turf ; upon  fiome  of  thefe 
are  forts,  into  which  the  natives  ufed  to  retire  in  time 
of  war.  The  fhire  of  Lenox,  together  with  the  town 
of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  give  the  title  of  duke  to 
the  family  of  Lenox,  defeended  from  Charles  II. 

Dumbarton,  the  principal  town  of  this  fhire, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  feated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Leven  and  the  Clyde,  fifteen  miles  to 
the  north  weft  of  Glafgow,  and  was  once  confidera- 
ble  for  its  trade,  which  is  now  much  decayed  ; but 
is  ftill  remarkable  for  its  caftle,  which  is  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Europe  ; it  being  feated  on 
the  top  of  a craggy  rock,  very  fteep  on  all  fldes,  ex- 
cept to  the  Clyde.  It  has  only  one  narrow  fteep  af- 
cent,  where  fteps  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  palfable 
by  only  one  man  at  a time.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
ftrong  pafles  between  the  low  country  and  the  high- 
lands, a governor  and  a garrifon  are  conftantly  kept 
in  it. 

SECT.  XVI. 

The  Shire  of  Bute  and  Caithness. 

THE  fhire  of  Bute  contains  Bute  and  Arran, 
two  of  the  weftern  iflands,  and  is  now  joined  with 
Cuithrufs,  in  fending  one  member  to  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

Thefe  iflands  are  tolerably  fertile,  and  their  pro- 
duce much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  weftern 
iflands.  They  lie  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  have 
Argy/e/hire  on  the  north,  Cantyre  on  the  weft,  and 
Renf  rew , Cunningham,  and  Kyle , on  the  eaft.  The 
Vol.  III. 


Island  of  Bu  ie,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  five  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  twenty- 
feven  miles,  is  feparated  on  the  north  by  two  narrow 
flraits  from  Argylejhire , and  on  the  weft  from  the 
IJle  of  Arran  ; it  lies  fix  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  coaft 
of  Cunningham,  and  but  half  a mile  from  Argyhfhire. 

This  ifland  has  a quarry  of  red  ftone.  There  is  a 
conliderable  herring  and  cod-fifhery  on  the  coaft. 
The  earl  of  Mount  Stuart  is  its  chief  proprietor  and 
hereditable  coroner. 

The  chief  town  of  the  fhire  is  Rothsay,  fituated 
near  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  The  inhabitants  fub- 
fift  chiefly  by  fifhing  and  agriculture.  It  is  a royal 
burgh,  and  has  two  forts,  one  called  The  Caftle  oj 
Rothfay,  the  other  The  Cafle  of  Kertnes. 

The  Isle  of  Arran  lies  about  four  miles  from  the 
fouth  part  of  the  IJle  of  Bute , and  fix  to  the  eaft  of 
Cantyre,  extending,  according  to  the  General  Atlas, 
twenty-four  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  nine  where 
broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft;  but  Mr.  Mackay,  a na- 
tive of  the  ifland,  in  his  journey  through  it,  fays,  it 
is  but  twelve  in  circuit.  The  middle  of  the  ifland  is 
mountainous,  and  the  higheft  part,  called  Capra , 
abounds  with  deer.  Here  are  many  horfes  and  black 
cattle,  both  of  a middling  fize,  with  abundance  of 
fmall  fheep  and  goats,  land  and  fea  fowl : here  are 
alfo  found  fullero-earth  and  cryftal  : on  the  coaft  are 
feveral  caves,  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  hold 
a hundred  men  ; and  at  the  farther  end  of  it  is  a pil- 
lar cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  a deer  and  a double 
hilted  fword  carved  upon  it.  The  natives  pretend 
that  Fune  Machkowle,  a giant,  who  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  great  exploits,  lodged  in  thele  caves 
with  his  attendants.  A minifter  lometimes  preaches 
in  one  of  them  to  fuch  as  live  at  a diftance  from  the 
church  : here  are  many  large  ftones,  from  fix  to  fif- 
teen feet  high,  fet  upon  one  end,  fome  fingly,  and 
others  in  a circular  form,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
remains  of  pagan  temples,  or  of  places  adminiftering 
juftice. 

This  ifland  has  feveral  rivers  which  abound  with 
falmon,  as  the  fea  all  round  does  with  cod,  herrings, 
ling,  whitings,  and  fhell-fifh  But  the  adjacent  fea 
is  tempeftuous  and  dangerous,  efpecially  when  a 
ftrong  fouth  or  fouth  weft  wind  blows. 

The  fhire  of  Weik,  or  Caithness,  though  unit- 
ed in  fome  meafure  to  Bute,  by  fending  a member  al- 
ternately to  parliament,  is  as  far  diftant  from  the 
iflands  juft  deferibed  as  poftlble,  it  being  feated  in 
the  north  eaft  extremity  of  Scotland : it  has  therefore 
the  northern  ocean  on  the  eaft,  Strathnaver  and 
Sutherland  on  the  fouth  and  fouth  weft,  and  on  the 
north  is  divided  from  the  Orkney  Iflands  by  Fentland 
Frith.  It  comprehends  all  the  country  beyond  the 
river  Nejfe,  and  the  lake  into  which  it  flows,  and  ex- 
tends thirty-five  miles  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  land  is  much  indented  by  the  many  windings 
and  breakings  of  the  fhore,  and  the  whole  coaft,  ex- 
cept the  bays,  confifts  of  high  rocks  and  many  pro- 
montories. The  fea  is  here  very  dangerous,  efpeci- 
ally in  calm  weather,  except  at  ftated  times,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  many  vortexes,  owing  to  therepulfeof 
the  tides  from  the  fhore,  and  their  paflage  between 
the  Orkney  IJlands. 

This  county  is  populous,  and  has  many  little  towns 
and  villages,  with  a prelbytery  of  twelve  parifhes, 
and  gives  title  of  earl  to  a branch  of  the  family  of 
Sinclair  ; but  the  earl  of  Breadulbin , who  has  a great 
eftate  in  this  county,  is  hereditary  fheriffi 

The  rocks  on  the  coaft  are  much  frequented  by 
eagle-,  hawks,  maws,  herons,  and  other  fowls  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  Wick , or 
Weik,  and  Thu  fo 

Weik,  from  whence  this  is  called  The  Shire  of  Weik, 
is  a royal  burgh,  and  market-town,  where  the  courts 
are  kept.  It  Hands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  county,  at 
the  month  of  Murray  Frith. 

Thurso  lies  oppolite  to  it  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
county,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Weik , 
and  is  fo  defended  by  the  promontory  called  Holborn- 
head , that  it  is  a fecure  place  for  fhips  to  ride  in.  It 
is  more  populous  and  better  built  than  Weik,  and  has 
the  belt  church  in  the  (hire. 

SECT.  XVII. 

Stirlingshire,  or  StrivelIng.  The  towns  cf 
Stirling  and  Falkirk. 

T H I S county  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
part  of  Lenox  and  Clydfdale ; on  the  north  by  Mon- 
teith ; on  the  louth  and  Youth  eaft  by  Lothian  ; ex- 
tending twenty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth. 

The  fouth  part  is  mountainous  ; but  that  which  lies 
upon  the  Forth  is  very  fertile,  and  alfo  abounds  with 
coal.  The  Eorth,  which  is  the  moft  famous,  though 
not  the  largeft  river  in  Scotland , rifes  near  the  foot  of 
mount  Lomond , and  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  into  the 
frith  of  Edinburgh- 

S tifling,  the  capital  of  the  county,  to  which  it 
alfo  gives  name,  ftands  thirty  miles  to  the  north  weft 
of  Edinburgh , upon  the  defcent  of  a fteep  rock,  at 
the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Forth ; and  takes  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  word  fter,  which  fignifies  a hill, 
and  lin,  a water.  Boethius  fays,  this  town  gave 
name  to  ft e fling  money,  becaule  Ofbert,  a Saxon 
prince,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Sc.ts,  eftabliftied 

. ; I 

here  a mint. 

Stirling  is  a miniature  refemblance  of  Edinburgh , 
being  built  on  a rock,  on  the  fame  form  with  that  on 
which  the  capital  of  Non  th  Britain  is  placed,  with  a 
ftrong  fortrels  on  its  fummit.  From  the  top  of  the 
rattle  is  the  linen  view  in  Scotland.  The  town  is  in- 
cTofed  with  a wall,  except  the  north,  where  it  is 
waihed.  by  the  fiver  Forth , over  which  is  a bridge  of 
lie  . n ftene,  with  an  iron  gate  and  four  {lately  arches, 
which  fhips  come  up  at  full  tide,  and  a little  be- 


low it  is  the  haven.  The  town  contains  about  four 
thoufand  inhabitants,  has  a manufacture  of  tartanes 
and  (balloons,  and  employs  about  thirty  looms  in 
that  of  carpets.  The  great  ftreet  is  very  broad,  tire 
other  ftreetsare  narrow  and  irregular.  The  caftle  is 
ftrengthened  on  every  fide  with,  batteries  and  ram- 
parts, and  has  a confulerable  number  of  great  guns 
for  defending  the  paflage  of  the  bridge:  for  in  times 
of  trouble  the  chief  magazine  of  the  nation  isufual- 
ly  conveyed  hither,  it  lying  upon  a confiderable  pafs 
between  the  north  and  fouth  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  indeed 
the  only  place  to  which  people  can  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  except  from  the  iflands,  without 
crofting  fome  bay  or  frith  of  the  fea,  which  has  ren- 
dered it  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  is  always  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  the  garrifon  generally  confiftsof 
two  hundred  men,  belides  officers.  This  caftle  has 
been  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  at  which 
time  parliaments  were  frequently  held  in  it. 

As  Stirling  ftands  in  a commodious  lltuation  for 
commerce,  lo  it  has  in  one  direction  a fine  profpeCt 
of  Edinburgh , the  caftle  and  frith,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Argylejhire,  and  Dumbartonjfnre  another,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  windings  of  < he  Forth.  It  has 
a confiderable  manufacture  of  ferges.  Here  is  an 
hofpital  for  decayed  merchants. 

Falkirk,  is  a handfome  ancient  town,  feated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Forth,  eight  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Stirling  ; it  is  a market-town,  noted  for  being  the 
place  where  the  rebels  defeated  the  king’s  forces  on 
the  17th  of  fjanua.y,  1746.  Here  are  held  the  great 
fairs  for  black  chttle  from  the  highlands,  in  which 
twenty-four  thoufand  head  are  computed  to  be  annu- 
ally fold. 

About  a mile  from  this  town  the  Carre 7 company 
have  a very  large  foundry,  in  which  they  eaft  cannon 
of  the  largeft  bore.  This  foundry  confifts  of  the 
greateft  iron-works  in  Europe  ; they  were  founded 
about  the  year  1761,  before  which  time  there  was  not 
a fingte  houfe  Handing  on  the  fp6t,  and  the  country 
was  a meer  Moor:  at  prefent  the  buildings  of  all  forts 
are  of  vaft  extent.  Tliefe  works  are  faid  to  confume 
one  hundred  tons  of  coal  daily.  During  the  late  Ame- 
rican war  twelve  hundred  people  were  employed  in 
thefe  works.  Canon  wharf  lies  upon  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  which  falls,  a few  miles  below,  into  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  The  navigable  canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  and  runs  near  the  town  of  Glhfgoiv,  terminates 
to  the  eaftward  near  thefe  works.  This  canal  is  40 
miles  long,  and  near  fifty  feet  broad  ; on  it  are  thir- 
ty nine  locks,  fixteen  of  which  are  near  Carr  on,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  two  miles.  About  a inile  and  a half 
above  Car  sqm  the  canal  is  carried  upon  a large  bridge 
over  the  rOad.  Veflels  came  frdm  Qlnfgow  to  the 
fea  on  it  in  ten  hours. 
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SECT.  XVIII. 

Of  Linlithgow,  or  Wf.st-Lothian  ,•  its  Situation, 

Extent,  Produce,  and  principal  Towns ; wit  Is  an 

Account  ef  the  Roman  Wall  built  acrofs  this  Part 

of  Scotland. 

1FEST-LOTHIAN  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Foeth  ; on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Mid- Lothian ; 
on  the  weft  by  ,part  of  C/ydflale ; and  on  the  north- 
weft  by  Stirlingshire ; extending  about  14  miles  in 
length,  and  13  in  breadth. 

It  abounds  with  coal,  lime-ftone,  and  fait  ; with 
great  plenty  of  fifh.  In  the  reign  of  king  James 
VI.  a mine  was  difeovered  here  which  yielded  a 
great  deal  of  filver. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing •• 

Linlithgow,  from  which  the  fhire  takes  its  name, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Lindum  of  Ptolemy  ; it  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  tide  of  a lake,  flxteen  miles  to  the  weft 
of  Edinburgh , and  is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  palace, 
feated  on  an  ifland  iu  the  mid  ft  of  the  lake,  which  has 
an  aicent  of  feveral  fteps  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  magnificently  built  of  hewn  ftone 
by  feveral  kings,  and  completed  by  James  VI.  It  is 
now  a ruin,  being  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  king’s 
army  in  1746. Adjoining  to  the  palace  is  St.  Mi- 

chael’s church,  a noble  ftrutfture  with  a lofty  fteeple. 
In  the  town  is  alfo  a quadrangular  court  adorned 
with  a curious  fountain  : on  the  fouth  fide  is  the 
Tolbooth  or  town-houfe,  neatly  built  of  hewn  ftone, 
with  a very  high  fteeple,  in  which  are  bells  and  a very 
fine  clock. 

The  lake  itfelf  is  a mile  in  length,  and  a quarter  of 
a mile  over,  and  abounds  with  perch,  and  other  fort 
of  fifh ; and  on  the  north  fide  is  a park  belonging 
to  the  palace. 

The  town  has  the  appearance  of  great  trade,  with 
an  harbour  for  (hips  near  the  caftle  of  Blacknefs  where 
is  a large  cuftom-houfe,  with  other  houfes  for  the 
ufe  of  the  merchants.  Here  is  a manufacture  of 
linen. 

According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  here  is  a confiderable 
trade  carried  on  in  drefting  leather,  which  is  fent 
abroad  to  be  manufactured.  Many  hands  are  alfo 
employed  in  drefting  flax,  and  in  wcol-combing. — 
The  town  contains  three  or  feur  thoufand  fouls. — 
The  caftle  was  founded  by  Edward  I.  who  refided 
in  it  for  a whole  winter. 

Severus’s  or  Adrian’s  wall,  which  extended  acrofs 
this  part  of  Scotland,  began  at  the  Forth  near  Jfueen’s- 
Ferry,  and  extended  thirty-fix  Scots  miles  to  Dumbar- 
ton, at  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  for  covering  the  provin- 
cial Britons  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  PiCts.  It 
was  built  with  ftone  ten  feet  thick,  and  had  watch- 
towers  within  call  of  one  another,  where  centinels 
kept  watch  day  and  night ; it  had  alfo  a court  of 
guard  to  lodge  a fufficient  number  of  foldiers  againft 
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any  fudden  alarms,  and  ftrong  forts  able  to  receive  a 
whole  army  ; with  a good  ditch  before  it  twelve  feet 
wide. 

SECT.  XIX. 

Oj  the  Shire  of  Perth  ; its  Situation,  Extent,  Pro- 
duce, Rivers,  Divfons,  and  principal  Towns. 

T H I S is  a large,  plentiful,  and  rich  county, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Angus  ; on  the  fouth-eaft 
by  Kinrofsfhire  and  Fife;  on  the  fouth  by  Clackman- 
nanfoire,  Stirling/hire,  and  the  river  and  Frith  of 
Forth;  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  bv  Argylefhire , 
Lenox,  and  Dumbartonfjire ; on  the  north-weft  and 
north  by  Lochaber  and  Badenoch  ; and  on  the  nortli- 
eaft  by  Marr.  According  to  Camden,  it  extends 
fifty-two  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about 
forty-eight  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It  con- 
tains Perth  Proper,  part  of  Gowry,  Strathern,  Athol , 
Braidalbin,  and  Menteith , in  which  are  five  prefbyte- 
ries,  and  88  parifh-churches. 

The  duke  of  Athol  is  hereditary  ftierift'  of  this 
county. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Tay, 
which  is  the  longeft  in  all  Scotland,  and  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Braidalbin;  and  after  fnreading  itfelf 
into  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  near  fix  in  breadth,  it  runs  near  forty  miles,  ex- 
clufive  of  its  turnings  and  windings,  into  the  Frith  of 
Tay. 

The  Keith,  which  is  famous  for  its  falmon-fifhery, 
has  a cataract  near  the  Blair  of  Dromond,  the  noife 
of  which  is  fo  loud  as  to  ftun  thofe  who  come  near 
it.  The  river  Em  rifes  from  the  lake  called  Lochern, 
in  the  mountainous  country  of  Strathern , and  falls 
into  the  Pay,  after  acourfe  of  34  miles. 

The  principal  places  in  Perth  Proper  are  the 
following  : 

Dunkeld,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tay,  12  miles 
to  the  north  of  Perth,  and  about  forty  from  Edin- 
burgh, is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  and 
is  furrounded  with  wood  . This  is  the  chief  mar- 
ket-town of  the  Highlands,  and  has  been  adorned 
with  many  ftately  buildings  by  the  duke  of  Athol. — • 
It  confifts  of  only  one  parith,  which  is  fupplied  with 
three  churches.  The  two  principal  ftreets  are  re- 
markably fine  ; in  fome  of  the  fmaller  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  a few  wooden  houles  in  the  old  ftyle,  but  as  they 
decay,  the  magiftrates  prohibit  the  re-building  them 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  cathedral  of  Dunkeld  was  demolifhed  in 
1559,  and  the  monuments  were  deftroyed  in  1689 
by  the  foldiers  garrifoned  there.  Mr.  Pennant 
fearched  in  vain  for  the  tomb  of  Marjary  Scott,  who 
died  here  in  1728,  on  which  the  following  epitaph  is 
faid  to  have  been  inlcribed,  which  marks  her  extra- 
ordinary longevity. 
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Step  paflenger,  until  my  life  you  read  ; 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 

Five  times  five  years  1 liv’d  a virgin  life, 

Five  times  five  years  I liv’d  a happy  wife  ; 
d en  times  live  years  I liv’d  a widow  ebafte, 

Now  wearv’d  of  this  mortal  life  I reft. 

Betwixt  my  cradle  and  mv  grave  were  Teen 
Fight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  and  a queen. 

Four  times  live  years  a common-wealth  I faw, 

Ten  times  the  fubjefts  rile  againft  the  law. 

Thrice  did  I fee  old  prelacy  pull’d  down, 

And  thrice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the  gown. 

An  end  of  Stuart’s  race  1 faw,  nay  more, 

I faw  my  country  fold  for  Englijfj  ore. 

Such  defolations  in  my  time  have  been  ! 

I have  an  end  of  all  perfection  feen. 

Perth  is  a royal  burgh,  and  the  county-town 
where  the  flierift'  keeps  his  courts.  It  ftands  thirty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Edinburgh , and  confifts  of  only 
one  parifh,  which  is  fupplied  with  three  churches. — 
Here  is  a fine  town-houfe.  St.  John’s  church, 
which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  divided 
into  two. 

Boethius  afterts,  that  the  town  of  Perth  was  found- 
ed by  William  the  Lion,  A.  ]).  1210,  after  the  de- 
ftruClion  of  Be:  tha,  a place  fituated  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  it.  This  town  ftands  on  one  of  the 
lineft  rivers  in  North  Bi it  am.  Major  calls  it  “ the 
only  walled  city  in  Scotland."  The  importance  of 
the  place  made  it  frequently  experience  the  calamities 
of  war.  Edward  I.  when  he  over-ran  Scotland,  pof- 
fefl'ed  himfelf  of  this  city.  Edward  IE  made  it  for 
fome  time  his  refidence  : in  1312  it  was  taken  by 
Robert  Bruce,  who  levelled  its  walls  and  filled  up  its 
ditches.  Edward  111.  reftored  its  walls  and  fortificati- 
ons. Cromwell  took  the  city  in  1651;  a citadel  was 
then  built,  capable  of  containing  five  hundred  men, 
the  remains  of  which  ftill  retain  the  name  of  Oliver’s 
Mount.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  the  fettlement  of  Oliver’s 
forces  here,  after  the  peace,  contributed  much  to  in- 
troduce that  i pirit  of  induftry,  which  to  this  time, 
diftinguilhes  the  inhabitants.  The  town  contains 
1 1,000  inhabitants,  9,000  of  whom  are  of  the  efta- 
blilhed  church  of  Scotland . The  great  improve- 
ment of  the  town  is  to  be  dated  from  the  year  1745, 
fince  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  incrcafed  one- 
third.  I he  Toy  waflies  its  eaft  fide,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  bring  veflels  of  120  tons  burthen  as  far  as 
the  quays.  The  exports  are  white  and  brown  linens, 
of  which  about  75,000!.  worth  are  annually  fent  to 
London,  belides  a great  quantity  to  Edinburgh  and 
( llafgoiv.  About  iCjOOol.  worth  of  linen  yarn  is 
alfo  lent  to  London,  Manchejter,  and  Glajgoiu.  Lin- 
feed-oil  is  here  a conliderable  article  of  commerce  ; 
it  employs  feven  water-mills,  which  procure  near  300 
tons  of  oil ; this  is  chiefly  fent  to  London,  and  brings 
in  8 or  9,000b  The  firft  of  thefe  mills  was  erected 
bv  John  duke  of  Athol.  The  exports  of  falmon  to 
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London  and  the  Mediterranean,  brings  in  from  12  to 
14,000b  that  fifh  is  taken  here  in  great  abundance  1 
3000  have  been  caught  in  one  morning,  weighing, 
one  with  another,  fixteen  pounds  a-piece.  Thefifherv 
begins  on  St.  Andrew’s  day,  and  ends  on  the  26th 
of  Augu /I,  O.  S 

Perth  bridge  is  the  moll  beautiful  ftrtnfture  of  the 
kind  in  Noifh  Britain  : it  was  defigned  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Sineaton.  It  is  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and 
twenty-two  broad  within  the  parapets,  and  confifts  of 
nine  arches  ; that  in  the  centre  is  75  feet  in  diameter. 
By  means  of  this  bridge,  a communication  is  opened 
with  all  the  great  roads  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
eredbed  at  the  expence  of  26,000b  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  commifiioners  of  forfeited  eftates  contributed 
11,000b  The  abbey  near  Perth  was  demolifhed  in 
the  year  1559. 

The  writer  of  a tour  in  Scotland  in  1785,  favs,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city  are  fome  of  the  moft  exten- 
five  bleaching-fields  in  Scotland.  Ccrton  manufac- 
tures begin  to  thrive  here  ; to  which  we  fhall  add, 
that  manufactures  of  muffins,  gauzes,  and  perfians, 
which  were  let  up  about  four  years  ago  (from  1788) 
are  now  in  a very  flouriflung  condition.  The  com- 
binations of  the  journeymen-weavers  in  Spit al- fields y 
to  raife  the  price  of  their  wages,  gave  rife  to  thefe 
manufactures. 

About  a mile  from  Perth,  is  Scone,  or  Scoon, 
which  is  feated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tax,  and 
is  thought  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  anciently  famous  for  its  abbey,  founded  by  king 
David  I for  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augtiftine, 
where  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned.  In  the 
church  of  this  abbey  was  kept  the  famous  chair,  the 
bottom  of  u hich  confifted  of  the  fatal  ftone,  which 
was  confidered  as  the  palladium  of  the  Scottijh  mo- 
narchy. The  legend  aflerts,  that  this  ftone  had  firft 
ferved  Jacob  for  his  pillow  ; was  afterward  tranf- 
ported  into  Spain,  where  it  was  tiled  as  a feat  of  juf- 
tice  by  Gethalus,  contemporary  with  Mofes  ; it  after- 
ward found  its  way  to  Dunjlajfage,  in  Argylejhire ; 
continued  there  as  the  coronation-chair  till  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  II.  who,  to  fecure  his  empire,  removed 
it  to  Scone.  Here  it  remained,  and  in  it  every  Scot - 
tiflj  monarch  was  inaugurated  till  the  year  1296, 
when  Edward  I.  tranfported  it  to  Wejhninjier  abbev, 
and  with  it,  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  the  em- 
pire of  Scotland.  There  is  alfo  a fine  palace,  now  be- 
longing to  Lord  Stormont , who  has  made  many  addi- 
tions to  it.  It  was  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  this 
palace  that  king  Charles  II.  took  the  covenant. 

1 he  Cause  or  Gowry,  the  next  divifion,  is  ef- 
teemed  the  moft  beautiful  fpot  in  Scotland. 

Strath ern,  the  third  divifion,  extends  above 
forty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  Ochill  hills,  which  extend  along  the 
fouth  part,  abound  with  metals  and  minerals,  parti- 
cularly copper,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  lead;  there  is 
here  alfo  excellent  peat,  and  abundance  of  wood. 

Abernetht 
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Abernethy  ftands  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  fourdon , or  Mearns,  in  the  times  of  popery,  was 

this  divifion,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ern  and  Taj,  famous  for  the  reliques  fuppofed  to  have  been  depo- 
fomewhat  above  24  miles  from  Duplin.  ftted  there  of  St.  Palladius,  the  firft  bifhop  in  Scot- 

Tiiere  are  two  caftles  on  the  banks  of  the  Em,  one  land,  who  was  fent  over  by  pope  Celefline  in  the  year 
of  them  Tullibardin , the  ancient  feat  of  the  Murrays,  43  1 to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Scots,  and  confute  the 
which  gives  title  of  marquis  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  t lie  Pelagians, 
duke  of  Athol;  arid  the  other  is  Duplin  cattle,  the 

feat  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  to  whom  it  gives  title  of  SEC  T.  XXI. 


vifeount. 

Menteith,  the  next  divifion,  extends  44  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  28  where  broadeft.  This  ter- 
ritory is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  river  Leith , 
and  reaches  to  the  mountains  that  enclofe  the  eaft  fide 
of  Loch-Lomond. 

The  only  place  of  note  in  this  divifion  is  the  plea-- 
fant  little  town  of  Dumblai.n,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  river  All  in,  where  king  David  once  erected  a bi- 
fhopric.  The  town  is  a perfect  amphitheatre,  in  a 
fine  bottom  furrounded  with  hills,  and  gives  title  of 
vifeount  to  the  duke  of  Leeds. 

7'he  fifth  divifion  is  BrajdaLein,  a country 
among  the  Grampian  hills,  extending  about  32  Scots 
miles  from  ealt  to  weft,  and  about  1 3 from  north  to 
fouth.  It  is  inhabited  bv  the  Highlanders , who  re- 
tain their  ancient  language. 

Athol,  the  moft  northern  divifion,  extends  in 
length  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft  forty- 
three  miles,  and  thirty-one  where  broadeft.  Here 
are  many  mountains,  and  the  valliesare  full  of  wood. 
It  gives  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  and  ancient  family 
of  Murray  ; but  contains  no  place  of  importance. 

SECT.  XX. 

O/'KincardjnshiRE,  or  MeaKNS  ; its  Situation , Ex 
tent,  Produce,  and  principal  Towns. 

THIS  country  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
the  northern  ocean  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  north  EJk ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Granjbaine  hills  ; and  on  the 
north  by  Aberdeenjhice,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Dee ; extending  about  27  miles  in  length, 
and  20  in  breadth. 

There  are  faid  to  be  about  five  millions  of  fir-trees 
in  this  coumy,  befides  thofe  which  are  planted  by 
the  gentry  about  their  feats.  Upon  the  fea-coafts 
are  fcveral  convenient  creeks  and  fome  good  har- 
bours. 

Kincardin,  once  the  county- town,  ftands  on.  the 
river  Dee,  eighteen  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Aberdeen, 
and  is  the  feat  of  a prefbyterv,  confifting  of  fifteen 
parifhes. 

Stonehive,  the  prefent  county-town,  has  a very  good 
harbour,  fecured  by  a ftone  pier.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  is  a huge  rock  near  forty  ells  high, 
which  feecns  every  moment  ready  to  fall  and  at  a 
fmall  diftance  is  a dropping  cave,  where  the  water 
petrifies. 


Of  Aberdeenshire,  its  Situation , Extent,  Divifion:, 
Produce,  and  principal  Towns. 

THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  bv 
the  river  Dee  and  the  Grainjbain  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Angus  in  the  ihire  of  Forfar,  and  Kin- 
cardiifhire  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  ocean  ; on 
the  weft  by  part  of  Murray;  on  the  north-weft  bv 
Bamff ; and  on  the  north  by  the  ocean  ; extending, 
according  to  Templeman,  feventv-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth.  Ic  contains 
Mar,  with  its  appurtenances,  Strathdee , Strathdon , 
the  braes  of  Mar  and  Cromar,  with  the  greateft 
part  of  Buchan,  Garitch,  and  Strathbogy.  The  fouth 
part  contains  Mar,  with  its  fub-divifions,  from 
whence  it  was  formerly  called  the  fhire  of  Alar. 

The  hilly  parts,  especially  the  craigs  of  Pennau, 
where  the  eagle-,  build  their  nefts,  arc  covered  with 
woods  of  oak  and  fir,  and  have  plenty  of  game  and 
pafture,  therefore  feed  abundance  of  black  cattle 
fheep,  deer,  and  horfes.  There  are  here  alfo  quar- 
ries of  fpotted  marble,  lime-ftone,  2nd  flate,  with  a 
fpecies  of  fmall  ftones  peculiar  to  this  country,  called 
elf-arrow  heads,  which  feem  of  a flinty  kind/ and  are 
of  different  fhapes  ; but  moft  of  them  reiemble  the 
head  or  point  of  an  arrow'  or  fpear. 

Aberdeen,  a city  and  univerfitv,  has  its  name 
from  the  Don,  at  the  mouth  of  which  river  it  is  fitu- 
ated,  in  57°  6 N.  latitude,  and  i°58'  W.  longitude, 
eighty  miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  There  are  2 towns 
the  Old  and  Hew.  Old  Aberdeen  wasthe  feat  of  a bi- 
fhop, it  having  a large  and  ft2telv  cathedral,  general- 
ly called  St.  Macnar’s.  On  the  fouth  fidc  of  it 
ftands-  King’s  college,  founded  by  James  IV.  where 
are  prcfclTors  of  divinity,  civil  law,  phylk,  the  mathe- 
matics, and  the  oriental  tongues.  Its  library  confifts 
of  a good  collection  of  ancient  2nd  modern  book.- 
with  fome  valuable  ancient  manuferipts.  This  col- 
lege is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Scotland.  The  church 
with  its  turret  or  fteeple,  is  of  hewn  ftone,  and  the 
top  vaulted  with  a double  crois  arch,  furmounted  bv 
an  imperial  crown.  In  the  year  1785,  it  was  faid  to 
inftruct  about  150  ftudents,  only  eighty  of  whom  had 
apartments  in  the  college. 

Hew  Aberdeen  is  about  a mile  diftant  from  the  Old 
and  is  feated  conveniently  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee.  It  i3  the  county-town,  and  confequently  the 
feat  of  the  fheriff’s  courts.  I:  exceeds  all  the  cities 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  cx’en;  and  beauty.  Mr 
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Pennant  delcribes  it  as  well  built  with  granite  from 
the  neighbouring  quarries,  ami  about  two  miles  in 
circumference1,  containing  17,000  fouls,  and  about 
3000  in  the  fuburbs.  The  belt  ftreet,  or  rather  place, 
he  fays,  is  the  Caftle-ftreet ; in  the  middle  of  which 
is  an  odtagon  building,  with  neat  bas-relievos  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.  The 
town-houfe  makes  a, good  appearance,  and  has  a hand- 
fome  fpire  in  the  centre: 

The  people  of  Aberdeen,  and  indeed  of  almoft  all 
this  part  of  the  country,  are  generally  of  the  F.pifco- 
palian  perfuufioti  •,  fo-  that  were  it  not  for  the  legal 
eftabljfhment,  the  Prefbytcrian  preachers  would  have 
but  {lender  incomes. 

Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a confiderable  (hare  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  buc  was  at  length  forced  to  refign  it 
to  Glfgo-w,  the  latter  being  fo  much  more  conveni- 
ently-fituated.  At  prefent  its  imports  are  from  the 
Baltic,  and  a few  merchants  trade  to  the  Wejl-  Indies 
and  North- America.  Its  exports  are  thread,  {lock- 
ings, falmon  and  oatmeal.  For  the  flocking  ma- 
nufadlure  2o,.8ool.  worth  of  wool  is  annually  im- 
ported ; of  this  wool  is  annually  made  69,333  dozen 
pairs  of  (lockings.  Thefe  are  made  by  the  country 
people  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  great  county  ; who 
are  paid  four  (hillings  per  dozen  for  fpinning,  and 
fourteen  (hillings  per  dozen  for  knitting  ; belide 
which,  there  are  about  2000I.  value  of  (lockings  ma- 
nufactured from  the  wool  of  the  county,  which 
greatly  encourages  the  breed  of  (heep.  About  two 
hundred  combers  are  alfo  employed  conftantly.  The 
thread  manufacture  is  alfo  a confiderable  article  in  it- 
felf,  though  not  in  comparifon  of  the  woollen. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1494,  by  William  El- 
phinfton,  bifhop  of  this  place,  and  lord  chancellor  of 
Scotland , in  the  reign  of  James  III.  and  lord  privy- 
fea!  in  that  of  James  IV.  HeClor  Boethius  was  the 
firft  principal  of  the  college,  and  fent  for  from  Paris 
for  that  purpofe,  on  an  annual  (alary  of  forty  marks 
Scots,  at  thirteen  pence  each.  It  afterward  fell  into 
decay,  and.  George  Keith,  earl  Marfhal  in  1593  re- 
ftored  it,  and  has  obtained  the  credit  of  being  its 
founder,  for  irom  him  it  is  called  the  Marfhallian 
college.  Since  his  time  the  city  has  adorned  it  with 
feveral  additional  buildings.  In  this  college,  which 
is  an  univerfity  of  itfelf,  are  a ..principal,  four  pro- 
fefiors  of  philofophy,  a profeftor  of  divinity,  a profef- 
for  of  mathematics,  and  a profeftor  of  medicine. 

The  bridge  over  the  Don,  which  is  at  the  north  end 
of  the  old  town,  confifts  of  one  immenfe  arch  of 
ftonefprung  from  two  rocks,  one  on  each  fide,  which 
ferve  as  abutments  ; fo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
foundation  coeval  with  nature,  and  that  will  laft  as 
long.  The  other  bridge  is  upon  the  river  Dee,  a mile 
to  the  weft  of  New  Aberdeen , and  has  feven  (lately 
arches.  This  city  gives  title  of  earl  to  an  ancient 
branch  of  the  family  of  Gordon. 

The  falmon- fifheries  on  the  Dee  and  Don  are  an 
mportant  branch  of  trade.  About  46  boats  and  130 


men  are  employed  on  the  firft,  and  in  fome  years 
167,000  lb.  weight  ot  fiili  have  been  fent  pickled  to 
London , and  about  930  barrels  of  (alted  fifta  exported 
to  France,  Italy.  &c.  The  filhery  on  the  Don  is  far 
lefs  confiderable.  The  proprietors  of  this  filhery  are 
united  into  a company,  the  capital  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  many  (hares,  of  which  no  perfon  can  en- 
joy above  one  at  a time.  The  profits  are  very  con- 
fiderable. As  to  the  herring-filhery,  it  is  a com- 
mon blefting  to  the  whole  eaftern  fhore  of  Scotland  ; 
and  enables  the  Aberdeen  merchants  to  carry  on  a 
profitable  trade  to  Danlzic , Koningfberg,  Riga,  Narva, 
IF y bo  to  g,  and  Stockholm. 

Pork  is  reckoned  to  be  better  cured  here  for  long 
voyages  than  at  any  other  place  in  Europe,  and  ifc  is 
pickled,  packed  up  in  barrels,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  chiefly  to  the  Dutch,  for  victualling  their 
Eajl- India  (hips  and  men  of  war. 

Peterhead,  which  (lands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
water  of  Ugie,  is  a market-town  and  fea-port  of  con- 
fiderable trade  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  county, 
upon  the  promontory  called  Buchannefs,  and  is  noted 
for  the  Pretender’s  landing  there  in  1715. 

SECT.  XXII. 

Of  the  Shite  of  Fife  ; its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce, 
and  principal  Towns. 

T FI  I S county  confifts  of  a fine  peninfula, 
inclofed  between  the  Forth  and  the  Toy,  bounded  on 
the  caft  by  the  northern  ocean  •,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Frith  of  Forth;  on  the  weft  by  the  0 chill  hills,  Kin- 
tofsfhire,  and  Perthfbire  ; and  on  the  north  is  divided 
by  the  Frith  of  Tay  from  Gat/ry  and  Angus  ; it  being 
commonly  reckoned  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  und 
about  feventeen  in  breadth.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Leven  and  Edin,  which  abound  with  ialmon  and 
other  fiili.  The  coaft  exhibits  many  fmall  towns  that 
are  nurferies  forfeamen. 

The  Earl  of  Rothes  is  hereditary  fherifF.  No 
county  of  Scotland  fends  fo  many  members  to  par- 
liament, or  is  inhabited  by  a greater  number  of  the 
nobility. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following  : 

Bruntijlan,  or  Burnt  Ifland,  a royal  burgh,  ten 
miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Edinburgh  ; it  lies  oppo- 
fite  to  Leith , and  a paftage-boat  goes  thither  from 
hence  every  day.  The  town  (lands  on  the  middle  of 
the  north-ftde  of  the  Forth,  and  enjoys  a fine  profpeft 
of  Leith  road,  and  of  the  city  and  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  harbour  is  the  beft  on  the  coaft.  It  is 
formed  partly  by  a rocky  ifie,  and  partly  by  artificial 
piers,  for  there  are  no  harbours  on  this  fide  of  Scot- 
land that  are  entirely  natural.  It  is  dry  at  low  water. 

St.  Andrew's  had  its  name  from  St.  Andrew, 
whofe  bones  are  faid  to  have  been  brought  hither 
from  Patras,  a town  of  Pe/opounefus.  This  is  an  an- 
cient, and  was  once  a flouriftiing  city,  the  metropolis 
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of  all  S :c1  land,  the  feat  of  its  univerfity,  and  before 
the  Revolution  was  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop.  It  is 
fituated  30  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Edinburgh. 

“ l his  city,”  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  “ is  fituated  on 
the  extremity  of  a plain,  at  the  water’s  edge.  On  ap- 
proaching it,  its  numerous  towers  and  fpires  give  it 
an  air  of  vaft  magnificence,  and  ferve  to  raife  the  ex- 
pectation of  (Dangers  to  the  higheft  pitch.  On  en- 
tering the  weft  port,  a well  built  ftrait  ftreet,  of  a 
vaft  length  and  breadth,  appear  , but  fo  grals-grown, 
and  fuch  a dreary,  folitude  reigns,  that  a (Danger  is 
likely  to  be  impreft'ed  with  an  idea  that  the  city  has 
been  laid  wafte  bv  the  peftilence.  The  towers  and 
fpires,  when  examined  clbfely,  appear  to  be  the  aw- 
ful remains  of  the  magnificent,  the  pious  works  of 
paft  generations.  The  citadel  was  the  labour  of  160 
years  (from  1161  to  1318);  yet  in  June  1559  John 
Knox  effected  its  demolition  in  a fingle  day.”  The 
town  was  erected  into  a royal  burgh  by  David  I.  in 
the  year  1140  ; the  charter  of  Malcolm  II.  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  Tolbooth,  written  on  a bit  of  parch- 
ment ; where  are  alfokept  the  filver  keys  of  the  city, 
which,  for  form  fake,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  king, 
fhould  hevifit  the  place. 

It  underwent  a liege  in  1337.  It  is  greatly-reduced 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  at  prefient  fearcely  ex- 
ceeding two  thoufand.  Its  prelent  circuit  is.  about  a 
mile  ; it  contains  three  principal  ftreet  s'.  The  trade 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  once  very  conliderable,  at  pre- 
fent  there  is  only  one  ve’flel  belonging  to  the  port. 

Here  i>  only  one  parilh-church,  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  remaining,  and  two  chapels  This  church  is 
an  ancient  (lately  ed  fide,  built  with  fine  free-ftone, 
in  the  form  of  a crols,  with  a handfome  fpirein  good 
repair. 

This  city,  which  was  founded  by  bifhop  Wordlaw, 
in  1411,  and  confirmed  by  Benedict  III.  is  parti- 
cularly famous  for  its  Univerfity,  confifting  of  three 
colleges,  of  which,  during  the  continuance  of  epifico- 
pacy,.the  archbilhops  were  chancellors  ; it  is  now  go- 
verned by  a chancellor,  who  is  elected  by,  the  two 
principals,  and  the  profefiars  of  the  colleges  •,  the 
rector  is  chofen  annually,  and  by  the  fiatutts  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  principals  of  the  three  colleges, 
which  are  ca'ded.St.  Salvator’s,  St.  Leonard’s,  and 
the  New,  or  St.  Mary’s  College. 

St.  Salvator’s  College  was  founded  by  James  Ken- 
nedy, bifhop  of  fir.  And ■ rw’s,  in  145  8,  who  ereCted 
the  edifice,  furnifhed  it  with  cofily  ornaments,  and 
endowed  it  with  fufficient  revenues  for  a dofitor,  a 
batchelor  and  a licentiate  in  divinity,  four  profeiTors 
of  philofopby,  and  eight  pobr  fcholars.  It  lias  alfo  a 
good  library,  founded  by  Dr  Sheen.  The  edifice  it- 
felf  is  a (lately  pile  of  fine  hewn  ftone,  but  the  college 
revenue  is  not  fufficient  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

St.  Leonard’s  College  was  founded  by  John  He- 
phurne,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  reign  of  James 
V.  A.  D.  151 2.  By  an  aft  which  pafied  in  the 
20th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Geo.  II.  (A.  D.  t 747), 
thefe  two  colleges  were  united. 
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The  New  College  was  founded  by  archbifhop  Be- 
thune,  or  Beaton,  uncle  to  the  cardinal  of  that  name, 
with  endowments  for  a principal,  a profeflor,  and 
fome  ftudents  in  divinity,  that  being  the  only  fcience 
taught  in  this  college.  As  the  twolaft  Colleges  have 
a better  revenue  than  that  of  St.  Salvator,  they  are 
in  much  better  repair.  In  the  latter,  King  Charles 
I.  held  a parliament,  in  a fpacious  room  able  to  feat 
400  perfons  in  regular  order,  and  it  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  the  parliament-room. 

The  entrance-of  the  .caftle  of  S/.  Andrew's  is  ftill 
to  be  feen,  and  the  window  is  yet  fhewn,  out  of  which 
it  is  (aid  cardinal  Beaton  leaned  to  glut  his  eyes 
with  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  George  Wifhart,  who 
was  burnt  on  the  fpot  beneath.  In  this  fame  caftle, 
in  May  1546,  Beaton  met  with  the  reward  of  his 
cruelty,  being  (lain  hy  Norman  Lefley,  eldeft  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Rothes,  at  the  head  of  15  perions,  who 
furprifed  the  caftle. 

Falkland  is  a neat  large  town,  feated  at  the  foot  of 
Lomond,  hill,  whic;h  is  (aid  to  be , a full  mile  in  height, 
and  covered  with  fine  paftui'es  for  fheep.i.  From  the 
top  there  is  not  only  a profpeft  of  FifeJIsire , but  of 
the  country  all  round  it  ; to  the  fouth  beyond  Edin- 
burgh and  the  d.othians-  almoft  to  Berwick;  to  the 
weft  as  far  as  the  hills  by  Stil  ling  ; and  'to  the  north 
into  Pert hfloire  and  Angus.  Near  this  town  James  V. 
built  a palace,  which,  by  its.  rujns,  efpeclallv  the  two 
fides  yet  handing  in  the  inner  fquare,  appears  to 
have  been  a large  and  noble  ftrufture. 

SECT.  XXIII. 

Of  the  Shire  of  Ancus  or  Fori  ar  ; i(s  Situation , 
Extent,  Frofluee , and  principal  downs. 

THIS  county  is  divided  on  the  north  from 
the  brae  of  Mar,  by  the  ridge  of  the  Brinchinin 
mountains  ; on  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  M earns  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Frith  ^ of  day  and  the 'northern 
ocean  ; and  on  the  weft  and  north-weft  by  Perth" 
foive  -extending  >34  mile?.  In  length*  and  twenty-fix 
in  breadth. 

The  fhire  or  Augus y as  it  is  generally  called  by  the 
Scots,  is  diverfified  with  large  hills,  lakes,  forefts, 
paftures,  and  meadows.  It  is  fertile  along  the  coaft, 
but  is  there  very,  narrow  ; yet  fpreads  wide,  ampfig 
the  mountains,  whjcji  are  inhabited  by  Jdghla/ulers, 
and  abound  with  harts,  hinds,  ro<pbuckc,.  and  fowl. — 

1 hey  have  alfo  lorae  mines  of  lead  and  ,:fo:i 

The  principal  tewns-of  this  county  are,  Aberbr-o- 
thic,  Forjar,  Fundee,  and  Montrrfe, 

Aberbrothic,  or  Arbroath,  is  feated  near  the  fi?a,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Brothic.  It  is  a fmall 
but  flouri fifing  place,  well  built,  and  ftill  increafing. 
In  the  year  177 6 it  was  faid  to  contain  about  3,500 
inhabitants.  It  has  an  artiftciil  harbour,  formed  of 
piers,  where  at  fpring-tides,  (hips  ot  200  tons  may 
come  in.  This  port  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
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abbey  which  was  founded  by  William  Lion,  in  i 178, 
gives  11s  fome  idea  of  its  former  magnificence. 

1’orfar  is  a royal  burgh,  a market-town,  and  the 
feat  ot  a prefbvtery,  containing  ten  parilhes.  It  Hands 
fourteen  miles  weft  of  Montrofe , is  governed  by  a 
provoft  and  bailiff,  was  anciently  the  feat  of  feveral 
parliaments,  and  had  a royal  palace,  though  fcarcely 
any  remains  of  it  are  now  left. 

Dundee  is  feated  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  a hill  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Tay,  near  its  entrance  into  the 
ocean.  This  is  efieemed  the  heft  town  in  the  fhire 
for  ftrength,  lituation,  and  trade.  The  weft  end  of 
the  church  was  beaten  down  by  Cromwell’s  armv, 
and  the  other  three  parts  are  now  divided  into  three 
feparate  churches.  The  fteeple  has  a fine  tower,  like 
that  at  Wrexham ) in  Wales.,  and  very  lofty.  The 
church-yard  is  without  the  town,  and  adorned  with 
fine  monuments.  There  are  here  alfo  one  or  two 
meeting-houfes  for  the  Epifcopalians. 

The  town  is  populous,  and  one  of  the  gayeft  in 
Scotland.  The  houfes  are  not  high,  but  well  built, 
chiefly  of  ftone,  in  a very  beautiful  manner,  which, 
together  with  its  fine  lituation,  and  the  fplendor  in 
which  the  inhabitants  live,  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Bonny  Dundee.  The  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
foreign  trade,  are  generally  rich,  and  for  fuch  as  fall 
to  decay  there  is  a large  .and  handforne  hofpital,  with 
gardens  that  extend  down  to  the  river. 

The  harbour,  which  is  two-or  three  leagues  within 
the  mouth  of  the  Toy,  has  three  entrances  ; and  is 
capable  of  containing  two  or  three  hundred  fail  of 
fhips  of  finall  burden.  From  the  harbour  is  a plea- 
fant  walk  paved  with  flag-ftones,  and  fliaded  with 
rows  of  trees  on  each  .fide,  which  ferves  for  an  ex- 
change to  the  merchants  and  mafters  of  fhips;  and 
on  one  fide  are  alfo  large  ware-houfes  for  goods,  and 
granaries  for  corn. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  beft  ports  for  commerce  in  all 
Scotland, : it  has  a confiderable  inland  trade,  efpecially 
for  corn  and  linen,  which  the  merchants  buy  up  for 
exportation,  and  which  enriches  all  the  adjacent 
country. 

Montrose  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  EJk, 
on  the  northern  ocean,  forty-fix  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  and 
has  a harbour  for  fhips  of  confiderable  burden.;  hence 
the  inhabitants  carry1  on  a good  foreign  trade,  parti- 
cularly to  Norway.  The  town  is  adorned  with  many 
fine  buildings,  and  principally  confifts  > of  one  long 
handforne  ftreet,  which  runs  parallel  with* the  fhore. 
It  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  chief  of  the  family 
of  Graham,  and  is  famous  for  the  efcape  of  the  real 
or  pretended  fon  of  James  II.  who  took  (hipping  here 
privately  in  1 7 t<5. 


SECT.  XXIV. 

Of  Inverness-shire  ; including  Badenoch  and  Lo- 
ch aber,  with,  a fmall  Part  of  Ross  and  Murray  ; 
their  Situation,  Extent , and  Produce ; with  a De- 
fer; ption  of  Inverness,  and  fome  Account  of  Fort 
William  awTFort  Augustus. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  which  was  for- 
merly much  more  extenlive  than  it  is  at  prefent,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Refs  and  Cromarty ; on  the 
eaft  by  Mur  ray-land,  Aberdeen,  and  Perthflnres ; on 
the  fouth  by  Lome,  Broadalbin , and  Athol , and  by 
the  weflern  fea  on  the  well: ; extending  about  fixty 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  feventv,  where 
broadeft,  from  north  to  fouth. 

This  fhire  abounds  with  iron  ore ; it  has  fome 
woods,  and  produces  fir  and  oak.  It  alfo  contains 
feveral  remarkable  lakes  ; one  of  the  mod  extraor- 
dinary of  which  is  feated  upon  a very  high  mountain  ; 
it  extends  about  thirty  fathoms  in. length,  and  fix  in 
breadth  ; yet  no  ftream  is  obferved  to  run  either  to 
or  from  it,  being  entirely  fed  by  its  own  fprings, 
though  lo  deep  that  it  has  never  been  fathomed.  It 
is  equally  full  at  all  feafons  cf  the  year,  and  though 
the  water  is  always  cold,  it  never  freezes.  About 
feventeen  miles  to  the  weft,  on  the  north  fide  of  a 
mountain  called  Glen  intea,  is  a lake  called  Lochanwyn, 
or  the  Green -lake,  which  is  covered  with  ice  all  the 
year  round. 

Badenoch  has  part  of  Murray  on  the  north; 
Lochaber  on  the  weft;  Athol  on  the  fouth,  with  a part 
of  Murray  and  the  Braes  of  Mar  on  the  eaft  ; ex- 
tending, according  to  Templeman,  forty-nine  miles 
in  length,  and ; twenty-two  in  breadth  in  the  wideft 
part.  This  traft  particularly  abounds  with  deer. 

Lochaber  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Badenoch  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  Athol  and  part  of  Badenoch  ; on  the 
fouth  by  Lome  and  Broadalbin. ; and  on  the  weft  by  a 
mountainous  traft  toward  the  coaft. 

This  diftridf  has  fome  veins  of  iron,  but  not  much 
corn  ; for  though  very  pleafant,  it  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  moll  barren  countries  in  Scotland. 

Inverness,  from  which  this  county  has  its  name, 
is  its  principal  town,  and  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frith  cf  Murray,  where  it  receives  the  Nefs,  a 
hundred  and  fix  miles  to  the  north  of  Edinburgh  ; 
longitude  40  weft,  latitude  570  36'  north.  It  is  a 
royal  burgh,  a market-town,  the  feat  of  a ftieriff, 
and  of  a prefbvtery,  containing  thirteen  parilhes.  It 
ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Nefs,  over  which  it 
has  a bridge  of  hewn-ftone,  with  feven  arches,  that 
leads  into  what  is  properly  called  the  North  Highlands. 
It  is  conveniently  fituated  for  trade,  of  which  it  has 

a con- 
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a confiderable  (hare,  with  a harbour  for  finall  fhips, 
a church  for  the  Highlanders , and  another  for  the 
Lowlanders , and  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  called  “ the 
caftle  of  Macbeth,”  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
formerly  redded,  ftands  on  a hill  that  affords  a fine 
profpeift  of  the  town  and^he  adjacent  country.  Over 
againlf  the  ancient  caftle  of  Macbeth,  on  another 
hill,  Cromwell  built  a fort,  which  was  demolifhed 
after  the  Reftoration. 

Not  far  diftant  from  Inver ne/s  is  Culloden  Moor , to 
which  North-Britain  owes  its  prefent  profperity,  by 
the  victory  of  April  16th,  1746. 

In  this  neighbourhood  is  Foules,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Henry  Monro,  who  there  holds  a foreft  from  the 
crown  by  a very  whimfical  tenure  ; that  of  delivering 
a fnow-ball  on  any  day  of  the  year  that  it  is  demand- 
ed ; and  he  feems,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  to  be 
in  no  danger  of  forfeiting  his  right  by  failure  of  the 
quit  rent,  for  fnow  lies  in  the  form  of  a glaciere,  in 
the  chafms  of  Benwewich , a neighbouring  mountain, 
throughout  the  year. 

Innhrlochy,  Inverlochy,  or  Fort  William, 
ftands  in  the  centre  between  the  north  and  weft  High- 
lands, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  A her,  a hundred 
miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a regu- 
lar fort,  erected  after  the  revolution,  and  received 
the  name  of  Fort  William,  in  honour  of  William  III. 
it  was  intended  as  a curb  on  the  Highlanders , and  has 
ftill  a large  garrifon.  It  is  fo  fituated,  that  however 
it  may  be  ftraightened  by  a blockade,  or  fiege  by  land, 
it  may  receive  conftant  fupplies  by  fea. 

Fort  Augustus  is  a regular  fortification,  built  by 
general  Wade,  near  the  fouth  end  of  Lochnejs,  to 
awe  the  Highlanders,  and  to  prevent  their  difturbing 
the  foldiers  he  employed  in  making  a road  here. 

SECT.  XXV. 

Of  Argyleshike,  or  Inverary,  including  Argyle 
Proper,  Cawal,  Lorne,  Knapdale,  and  Can- 
tyre  ; with  the  Situation,  Extent,  and  Produce  of 
each.  Of  the  principal  J/lands  belonging  to  Argyle- 
shirE. 

ARGTLESHIRE  is  bounded  by  Lochaber 
on  the  north-eaft;  by  Peri  fair e on  the  eaft ; by  the 
Irifa  lea  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
leveral  iflands  on  the  weft  and  north.  It  extends 
120  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth. 

This  county  comprehends  Argyle  Proper,  Cawal, 
Lome,  Knapdale,  Cantyre,  and  many  of  the  weftern 
iflands.  It  is  the  feat  of  a provincial  fynod,  contain- 
ing five  prefbyteries  and  forty-nine  parifhes,  and  gives 
title  of-  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Campbell. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  fpeak  Erfe,  the  ancient  language  of  Scotland , 
live  moftly  by  hunting  and  fifhing;  for  it  has  feven 
great  lakes,  with  other  lefier  ones,  that  abound  with 
Vol.  III. 
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fifli.  The  coaft  confifts  of  high  rock*,  and  bleak 
mountains  covered  with  heath,  which  feed  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle,  deer,  and  other  wild  beads  ; for 
their  cattle  generally  run  wild,  but  are  excellent  meat. 

The  diftridt  of  Argyle  Proper , has  Knapdale  anil 
Cawal  on  the  fouth  ; Lenox  and  the  Grampian-hillt 
on  the  eaft;  Lochaber , or  Loquabar  on  the  north; 
and  Lorne  on  the  weft.  It  lies  between  Loch-Fin , 
which  is  fixty-miles  long  and  about  four  broad,  and 
Loch- Aw , a frefh-water  lake,  twenty-four  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  This  laft  lake  contains 
twelve  iflands. 

Cawal,  the  next  divifion,  lies  between  Loch-Fin 
on  the  weft  ; the  frith  of  Clyde  on  the  call ; the  ifie 
of  Bute  on  the  fouth  ; Argyle  Proper  and  the  Gram- 
pian Mountains  on  the  north  ; and  abounds  with  lakes 
and  bays. 

Lorne,  the  third  divifion,  is  a level  country,  the 
pleafanteft  and  moft  fruitful  part  of  Argylefhire , efpe- 
cially  in  barley  ; it  has  al'fo  many  lakes.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  eaft  by  Broadalbin  ; on  the  fouth  by  Loch 
Leaven,  a lake  of  great  extent ; on  the  weft  by  the 
weftern  iflands;  and  on  the  north  by  Lochaber ; ex- 
tending about  thirty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  about  nine,  where  broadeft,  from  eaft: 
to  weft. 

On  Lochleven  refides  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Smollet,  related  to  the  late  Dr.  Smoliet,  to  whofe 
memory  he  has  raifed  an  obelilk  on  the  bank  near  the 
houfe  in  which  he  was  born. 

In  this  diftridt  Lochaber  runs  fo  far  into  the  land 
from  the  weftern  fea,  that  it  is  only  disjoined  from 
Loch-Nefs,  which  dii'charges  itfelf  into  the  eaftern 
ocean,  by  a very  narrow  ridge  of  hills  which  rifes 
between  them. 

Knapdale  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Loch-Fin , 
which  feparates  it  from  Cawal ; on  the  fouth  by  Can- 
tyre  ; on  the  weft  by  the  weftern  iflands;  on  the 
north  by  Lorne  ; and  on  the  north-eaft  by  Broadalbin . 

The  principal  town  in  this  divifion  is  Inverary, 
which  is  feated  on  Loch-Fin,  feventy-five  miles  to  the 
north-weft  of  Edinburgh,  and  forty-five  from  Glafgow. 
It  is  a royal  burgh,  a market-town,  and  the  feat  of 
a prefbytery,  confiding  of  twelve  parifhes.  Near  it  is 
a fine  large  caftle,  adorned  with  gardens  and  a park, 
and  is  the  chief  refidence  of  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Cantvre,  or  Kintjre,  which  fignifies  the  Land's 
Head,  is  the  moft  fouthern  divifion  of  the  fiiire,  and 
is  a peninfula  that  extends  thirty-feven  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  feven  in  breadth.  From  the 
point  of  land,  called  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  it  is  lcarce 
fixteen  miles  to  the  Fair  Foreland,  in  Co/erain,  on  the 
north-eaft  of  Ireland.  It  is  inhabited  both  by  High- 
landers and  Lowlanders,  but  for  the  moft  part  by  the 
former,  brought  hither  by  the  Argyle  family,  who 
have  taken  extraordinary  care  in  civilizing  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  principal  place  here  is  Campbell  Town,  which 
is  feated  on  the  lake  of  Kilkerrart , on  the  eaftern 
coaft.  In  the  year  1767  a coal  mine  was  opened 
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here,  from  which  great  expectations  were  raifed. 
Many  vdl'els  go  annually  from  this  town,  on  the 
Newfoundland  ti I hery . 

The  principal  of  the  we  hern  iflands  belonging  to 
A> gyle/hire  are  If  a,  or  Hay;  'Jura;  and  Mull. 

Illay,  or  1st. a,  is  feated  fifteen  miles  from  Cantyre; 
it  extends  twenty  four  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  eighteen  in  breadth.  It  hasfeveral  rivers  and 
frelh-water  lakes.  The  lake  called  Loch-Finlagen , in 
the  centre  of  the  ifland,  is  three  miles  round,  and 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  lea.  In  this  lake  is  a fmall 
ifland,  called  The  Royal  Seat  of  the  great  Macdonald, 
who  was  crowned  and  anointed  king  of  the  IJles. 
There  are  a multitude  of  little  iflands  on  the  coaft, 
fome  of  which  are  inhabited. 

Jura  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  feven  broad. 

It  is  Separated  by  a narrow  ftrait  from  Ilay , one  mile 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle , and 
the  eafl  coaft  is  well  inhabited.  It  is  famous  for  its 
medicinal  waters,  and  its  rivers  which  abound  with 
falmon.  On  the  weftern  fhore  are  found  coral  and 
coraline.  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  are  four  very 
high  mountains,  the  two  higheft  of  which  are  called 
by  feamen  The  Paps  of  the  Jura.  Between  the  north 
end  of  Jura  and  the  little  ifle  of  Scarba  is  a whirl- 
pool, that  has  an  impetuous  current  not  to  be  paral- 
leled any  where  about  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain ; 
yet  the  fmalleft  filhing-boat  may  crofs  it  at  the  laft 
hour  of  tide  without  the  leaft  danger.  There  is  on- 
ly one  church  in  the  ifland.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
proteftants,  but  fpeak  Efe,  and  wear  the  Highland 
habit. 

Mull,  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands,  lies  at  a fmall 
diftance  to  the  north  of  Jura , is  twenty- four  miles 
in  length,  and  in  the  broadeft  part  is  as  much  in 
breadth  ; it  is  divided  from  Lochaber  by  a channel  not 
half  a league  broad.  Dr.  Johnlon  fuppofes  this  ifland 
to  be  the  third  of  the  Hebrides  in  extent.  He  efti- 
mates  it  to  contain  about  three  hundred  fquare  miles. 
A ridge  of  mountains  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
ifland,  and  one  of  them  is  fo  high,  that  it  is  feen 
from  all  the  weftern  iflands,  and  from  a great  part 
of  Scotland.  The  ifland  is  well  watered  with  rivulets, 
and  affords  good  pafturage : the  horfes  and  black 
car,le  are  fmall  but  fprightly,  and  the  latter  very  good 
meat.  The  IJle  of  Mull  has  feveral  bays,  and  places 
for  anchorage,  of  which  that  of  Duart , on  the  eaft 
fide,  is  moll  frequented.  It  has  three  caftles,  of 
which  caftle  Duart , on  a promontory  near  the  fouth- 
eaft  corner  of  the  ifland,  is  the  principal. 

There  is  a port  toward  the  north  called  Tobor  Mo- 
rar,  in  which  vefiels  are  well  fecured  from  a boifter- 
ous  fea,  but  a hollow  between  two  mountains  admits 
a particular  wind  with  great  violence. 

1 he  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about 
fix  thoufand. 

On  the  weftern  coaft  of  Mull  are  many  little  iflands, 
among  which  is  Jona,  or  lcolmkil,  which  is  but  two 
miles  long  and  one  broad ; yet  on  feveral  accounts  is 


worthy  of  notice.  Marble  is  found  upon  it  of  vari- 
ous colours,  with  very  beautiful  veins. 

This  ifland  in  the  early  ages  was  the  great  fchool 
of  theology,  and  the  place  of  fepulture  for  the  an- 
cient kings. 

It  had  two  monafteries,  and  has  a church  famous 
for  the  burial  of  the  kings  of  Scotland , of  whom  here 
lies  no  lefs  than  forty-eight.  After  the  Scots  left  the 
ifle,  a bilhop’s  fee  was  ereCted  in  Sodor , a little  vil- 
lage, from  which  all  the  iflands  within  his  diocefe 
were  called  Sodorenjis.  Its  church,  firft  dedicated  to 
St.  Columbus,  is  now  called  St.  Mary’s.  Dr.  John- 
fon  defcribes  the  churches  of  the  two  convents  as 
yet  ftanding,  though  unroofed. 

This  ifland  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  in 
the  clufter  of  Scottijh  iflands,  both  corn  and  cattle  are 
annually  exported.  The  village  near  the  churches  is 
faid  to  contain  feventy  families,  which  at  five  in  a 
family  is  more  than  an  hundred  inhabitants  to  a mile. 
This  ifland,  which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learn- 
ing and  piety,  has  now  no  fchool  of  education,  nor 
temple  of  worfhip,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can 
fpeak  Eugljl , and  not  one  that  can  write  or  read. 

Here  are  what  are  termed  black  ftones,  though 
their  real  colour  is  grey. 

SECT.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Shire  of  Bamf  ; its  Situation , Extent , Pro- 
duce, and  principal  Towns. 

THE  fhire  of  Bamf  comprehends  that  part 
of  Buchan  north  of  the  river  Ugie,  with  the  diftriCts 
of  Strathavern , Euzie,  Boyne,  Balvenie,  Strathvla,  and 
Strathavin.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Murray 
frith  ; on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Dovern  and  the  north- 
ern ocean  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  river  or  water  of 
Ugie,  which  feparates  it  from  AberdeenJJjii  e ; on  the 
fouth  weft  by  the  Biaes  of  Badenoch  and  Braemer  ; 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  water  of  the  Spey  and  Elgin- 
Jljire.  Its  dimenfions  are  varioufly  given  : but,  accord- 
ing toTempleman  s furvey,  it  is  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  greateft  breadth  eighteen. 

That  part  called  Buchan,  extends  north  from  the 
river  Ugie  to  the  fea,  and  weft  as  far  as  the  river  Do- 
vern, that  is,  nine  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
twenty  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  watered  by  abund- 
ance of  brooks  and  rivers,  and  confifts  of  corn  fields 
and  little  hills ; it  being  the  moft  extenfive  traCt  in  the 
whole  kingdom  free  from  mountains.  The  Boyne  is  a 
little  diftriCt  that  extends  along  the  frith  of  Murray, 
and  is  fruitful  near  the  fhore,  but  in  other  parts 
mountainous,  and  has  large  quarries  of  fpotted  marble. 

Balvf.ny  is  a mountainous  tract  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  (hire,  and  is  famous  for  a rock  that  produces 
hones  and  whetftones  iufficient  to  fupply  the  whole 
ifland;  fo  that  the  people  ufe  them  as  flates  for  co- 
vering their  houfes.  Here  are  alio  lprings  of  alum- 
water,  and  veins  of  a ftone  from  which  alum  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Strathyla, 
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Strathyla,  which  lies  to  the  north  eaft  of  Bal- 
veny , has  fuch  plenty  of  lime-ftone,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants build  their  houfes  with  it.  I hey  are  al(o  confi- 
derable  gainers  by  felling  their  lime  in  exchange  for 
cattle  and  fine  linen  yarn  at  a weekly  market  in  the 
village  of  Keith , on  the  river  Dovern. 

Strathavin  is  a diftrict  feated  on  the  river  Avon; 
Sirathdovern  alfo  receives  its  name  from  its  extending 
along  the  river  Dovern. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Bamf,  the  county  town,  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dovern  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  north 
of  Edinburgh ; but  has  no  port,  and  confequently 
little  trade,  except  for  co*n  and  falmon.  It  is  a royal 
burgh,  and  here  the  fheriff  holds  his  courts.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  a caftle,  and  of  an  abbey  which  belong- 
ed to  the  Ciftercian  monks. 

Tureff  is  feated  feven  miles  from  Bamf,  on  a river 
that  falls  into  the  Dovern;  it  is  a market-town,  and 
the  feat  of  a prefbytery.  The  adjacent  country  is  ve- 
ry pleafant,  and  abounds  with  gentlemen’s  feats. 

Fraserburgh  is  a fea  port  on  the  coaft  of  Murray 
frith,  fifteen  miles  from  Bamf,  and  is  reckoned  the 
chief  town  of  the  diftrift  of  Buchan ; it  has  two 
piers  of  freefone,  which  render  the  harbour  fafe  and 
commodious. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  which  runs  through 
this  county,  is  Gordon  caftle,  the  nobleft  palace  in  the 
north,  it  being  the  duke  of  Gordon’s  chief  feat, 
adorned  with  pleafant  gardens,  an  extenfive  park,  and 
fine  canal,  with  an  agreeable  fountain  and  ftatues. 
The  caftle  is  fo  large,  that  it  appears  more  like  a little 
town  than  a nobleman’s  feat. 


SECT.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Shire  of  Sutherland  ; its  Situation , Extent, 
Produce,  and  principal  Towns. 

THIS  county,  including  Strathnaver,  has 
Caithnefs  and  the  northern  ocean  on  the  eaft  ; Rofs 
on  the  fouth  ; the  country  of  Afynt  to  the  weft  j and 
the  northern  ocean  to  the  north  ; extending,  accord- 
ing to  Templeman,  eighty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
forty-two  in  breadth. 

The  country  is  very  mountainous,  but  lefs  fo  than 
Rofs,  and  according  to  Camden,  is  more  fit  for  breed- 
ing of  cattle  than  bearing  of  corn.  The  valleys, 
however,  are  pleafant,  fertile,  and  well  inhabited. 
It  abounds  with  black  cattle,  fheep,  deer,  and  wild- 
fowl, and  it  is  faid  that  all  the  deer  bred  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Arkill  have  forked  tails.  Here  are  hills  of 
white  marble,  and  a great  deal  of  free-ftone,  lime- 
ftone,  iron-ftone,  and  good  flate.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  this  county  is  feated  fo  far  north,  faffron 
grows  here  very  kindly. 

There  is  one  fort  of  bird  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  thefe 
moft  northern  diftrifts,  which  the  inhabitants  call  a 
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knag  : it  refembles  a parrot,  and  d:gs  its  n;ft  with  its 
beak  in  the  trunk  of  trees. 

In  this  county  are  above  fixty  lakes,  abounding 
with  fwans,  geefe,  ducks,  and  other  fowl  of  various 
kinds  ; they  are  all'o  well  Itockcd  with  fifii.  The 
largelt  is  Loch-Fin,  which  is  fourteen  miles  long.  In 
many  of  them  are  very  pleafant  iflands.  In  iliorr, 
this  country  is  fo  full  of  bays,  rivers,  and  lakes,  that 
there  is  fcarce  a town  in  it  which  is  not  walked  with 
fait  or  frefti  water,  and  both  its  bays  and  coafts 
abound  with  feals,  falmon,  and  fhell-filh  of  all  forts. 
It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  chief  of  the  noble  family 
of  Sutherland. 

The  north  part,  called  Strathnaver , is  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  mountains,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  and  weft  by  the  ocean  ; on  the  eaft  by  Caith- 
nefs ; and  on  the  fouth  by  Affynt  and  Sutherland. 
It  is  fo  called  from  the  river  Navern,  which  runs 
through  it ; it  extends  thirty-four  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  twelve  from  north  to  fouth  ; but  in  others 
no  more  than  fix. 

In  the  height  of  fummer  here  the  fun  is  above  the 
horizon  upwards  of  eighteen  hours,  and  when  fet, 
twilight  prevails  till  it  rifes  again  : the  nights  are  as 
long  in  the  midft  of  winter  ; but  in  that  feafon  the 
air  is  illuminated  by  the  aurora  borealis,  or  the 
northern  lights.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  winters 
here  are  in  general  more  temperate  than  they  are  far- 
ther to  the  fouth,  and  that  fome  of  the  rivers,  parti- 
cularly the  Kefs,  never  freeze : which  is  aferibed  by 
naturalifts  ttfthe  fait  and  mild  vapours  from  the  neigh- 
bouring fea,  which  fill  the  air,  and  as  it  were  fheathe 
the  acute  particles  of  the  cold  ; and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  the  fnow  in  the  vallies  neither  lies  fo  deep  nor 
ftavs  fo  long  on  the  ground,  as  in  other  places. 

Dornoch,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  feated  on 
the  bank  of  the  frith  of  Murray,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  for- 
merly the  fee  of  a biihop  ; here  was  alfo  a cathedral 
for  the  diocefe  of  Caithnefs , with  a caftle  for  the  earl 
of  Sutherland,  and  the  family  burying-place. 

SECT.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Shire  of  Clackmanan  ; its  Situation,  Extent , 
Produce,  and  principal  Places. 

CLACKMANANSHIRE  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ochill-hills ; on  the  fouth  by  the  frith 
of  Forth,  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  Peril fhire ; and  on 
the  weft  by  part  of  Sterlingfhire.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  where  broadeft  but  five. 

About  Alloa  and  Clackmanan  are  many  coal-pits  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  export  great  quantities  of  coal, 
not  only  to  Edinburgh,  but  even  to  England,  Holland, 
and  France ; for  it  yields  the  beft  and  the  greateft; 
quantity  of  coal  of  any  part  of  Scotland,  being  that 
diftinguifhed  in  England  by  the  name  of  Scots  coal. 
This  county  joins  with  the  fhire  of  Kinrofs  in  alter- 
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nately  fending  a member  to  parliament,  though  Kin  - 
rofs  is  generally  included  in  Fifejbire. 

ClackmanaN,  the  county  town,  hands  on  a riling 
ground,  upward  of  thirty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and 
lias  a noble  caftle,  adorned  with  fine  gardens 

But  the  mod  confiderable  place  is  Alloa,  or  Al- 
j.oway,  a fea-port,  live  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Sterling, 
and  the  laid  on  the  Forth , where  that  river  falls  into 
the  arm  of  the  fea  called  the  frith  of  Forth.  This 
town,  though  a village,  is  larger  and  better  built 
than  mod:  of  the  borough  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
There  i'  in  particular  one  fireet  that  runs  down  to 
the  harbour,  the  broadeft  and  beft  paved  of  any  next 
to  Edinbu; gk,  with  rows  of  lime-trees  on  each  fi  le, 
as  at  Dundee,  and  in  the  towns  of  Holland.  Alloa 
has  a very  confiderable  foreign  trade,  and  feveral 
manufactures  are  carried  on  there,  all  of  which  have 
fome  relation  to  navigation.  The  river  is  here  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge,  the  water  deep, 
and  the  tide  flows  fo  ftrong,  that  fhips  may  lay  their 
fldes  to  the  wharf,  and  load  and  unload  their  goods 
without  difficulty. 

The  earl  of  Mar  had  formerly  a feat  here,  called 
Alloway  caftle,  encompafled  with  fine  plantations  ; the 
gardens  taking  up  forty-two  acres,  and  the  wood, 
with  the  viftos  cut  through  it,  a hundred  and  fifty. 
On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  houfe  is  a fpacious  parterre, 
beautifully  adorned  with  flatues  and  vafes  ; and  from 
thence  to  the  river  runs  a fine  avenue,  from  which 
and  from  the  parterre  are  thirty-two  different  viftos, 
each  terminating  on  a remarkable  feat,  or  mountain, 
at  fome  miles  diftance  ; one  of  them  flaews  Sterling 
raffle,  which  though  but  four  miles  from  hence  by 
land,  yet  from  the  various  windings  of  the  river,  is 
twenty-four  by  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  terrace 
is  a fine  bafin  of  water,  and  at  the  end  of  the  river 
is  a pair  of  pyramidical  gates,  where  a ftiip  of  three 
hundred  tons  burden  may  unload.  The  earl  of  Mar 
was  deprived  of  this  fine  feat  for  being  very  active  in 
promoting  the  rebellion  in  1715;  and  the  crown, 
to  whom  it  became  forfeited,  has  caufed  it  to  be  kept 
in  good  order. 

SECT.  XXIX. 

Of  the  Shire  of  R.oss  ; its  Situation,  Extent,  Produce, 
and  principal  Towns  and  funds;  as  Sky,  Louis, 
and  Harris. 

THE  fhire  of  Rofs  in  general,  including 
Tayn  and  Cromarty,  for  the  latter,  though  a fmall 
county  of  itfelf,  is  alfo  confidered  as  a part  of  Rofs- 
jhire,  has  the  weftern  fea,  and  the  ifle  of  Sky  on  the 
weft  ; Strathnaver  and  Sutherland  on  the  north  and 
rorth-eaft  ; Cromarty  and  Murray  frith  on  the  eaft; 
and  Invertiefs  on  the  fouth.  The  former  is  very  irre- 
gular, it  being  much  contracted  on  the  north-eaft 
,md  fouth  by  the  neighbouring  counties  ; according 
to  Pempleman,  it  is  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  fe- 
venty-eight  in  breadth. 


This  extenfive  country  is  for  the  moft  part  moun- 
tainous and  woody  towards  the  weftern  ocean  ; but 
on  that  fide  next  to  the  German  fea  it  is  better  culti- 
vated, more  fruitful  in  corn,  fruit,  and  herbs,  than 
could  be  expeCfed  in  a country  fo  far  north,  and 
abounds  in  pafture. 

Upon  the  Charron  and  the  B aau,  are  woods  of 
fir,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  leng  h.  It  feeds  great 
numbers  of  black  cattle,  horfes,  goats,  and  deer  ; 
has  abundance  of  land  and  fea-fowl,  and  is  well  fuo- 
plied  with  frefh  water  filh,  by  its  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  lochs,  or  lakes,  on  the  weft  coaft,  in  the  proper 
feafon,  abound  with  herrings.  Loch-B  yin,  on  the 
fame  coaft,  is  another  bay,  that  runs  ten  miles  up  the 
country. 

CoygaCH  and  Assynt  are  two  mountainous  dif- 
triCfs  north  from  hence,  but  they  abound  with  deer, 
and  have  huge  rocks  of  marble.  Toward  the  coaft 
here  are  feveral  gentlemen’s  feats.  This  county  has 
fome  mountains  fo  high,  that  they  are  covered  with 
fnow  all  the  year  round. 

The  principal  places  it  contains  are  the  following  : 

Channerie,  or  Chanoury,  a market-town,  fo 
called  from  a college  of  regular  canons  that  flourifhed 
there.  It  ftands  on  the  peninfula  between  the  bay  of 
Cron;  -'-  >y  and  Murray,  among  pleafant  and  fertile 
hills,  and  has  a ferry  over  the  frith  into  Murray.  It 
was  anciently  the  fee  of  a biihop,  and  had  a large  ca- 
thedral, a part  of  which  is  yet  remaining,  and  a caftle, 
in  which  the  bifhop  refided.  It  is  at  prefent  the  feat 
of  a prefbytery,  confiftingof  feven  parifties;  and  has 
a ftately  houfe  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Seaforth. 

Dingwell,  a market-town  and  royal  burgh,  feat- 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  frith  of  Cromarty,  fifteen 
miles  weft  of  the  town  of  Cromarty , is  the  feat  of  a 
prefbytery,  containing  thirteen  parilhes. 

TaKNE,  a royal  burgh  and  market-town,  ftands  in 
a fruitful  country,  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Cro- 
marty, and  is  the  feat  of  a prefbytery,  containing  nine 
parilhes. 

We  (U all  now  give  an  account  of  the  principal  of 
the  Wejlern  ljlands,  generally  included  in  the  fhire  of 
Rofs. 

Skie,  or  Sky,  the  largeft  but  one  of  all  the  Wef- 
tern fands,  is  divided  from  Rofsfhire  by  a ftra'ght 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  but  in  fome  places  fo  nar- 
row, that  a man  may  be  eafily  heard  from  one  fide  to 
the  other,  efpecially  if  the  wind  be  favourable.  It 
extends  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in 
breadth  ; and  the  coaft  is  cut  into  a great  number  of 
gulfs  and  promontories.  In  fome  places  there  is  fine 
white  marble,  black  and  white  marcafites,  agate  and 
variegated  ftones  of  all  colours,  cryftals  alfo  of  differ- 
ent colours,  plenty  of  free-ftone  and  iime-ftone,  and  af- 
ter great  rains,  ftones  of  a purple  colour  roll  down  the 
rivulet. 

Though  the  channel  which  feparates  it  from  Scot- 
land is  navigable  by  the  largeft  men  of  war,  yet  the 
current  is  fo  violent,  that  no  ftiip  is  able  to  fail  againft 
it,  be  the  wind  ever  fo  fair  : yet  in  the  narrow  ferry, 

called 
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called  the  Kyle , they  make  cows  fwim  over;  for  this 
parpofe  they  tie  a withy  about  the  cow’s  lower  jaw, 
and  thus  bind  five  of  them  together,  after  which,  a 
man  in  a boat  holds  the  withy  that  ties  the  foremoft, 
and  thus  rows  over  ; and  in  this  manner  takes  over 
three  or  four  hundred  cows  in  the  fpace  of  a few 
hours. 

Port  Ree  on  the  ifland  of  Sky  is  fo  called  becaufe 
James  V.  of  Scotland , who  had  the  curiotity  to  vifit 
the  iflands,  came  into  it  : a place  at  a fmall  diffance 
is  named  Kingjborough,  becaufe  the  king  lodged  there 
after  he  landed  at  Port  Ree.  Talijher  is  the  houfe  of 
colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  t lie  Dutch  fervice,  and 
anear  relation  to  the  laird  ; befide which.  Dr.  John- 
fon  names  Dunvegan , Armidel,  Coriatachar , and  Of- 
tig,  the  latter  of  which  is  a-  town  where  a Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  is  minifter.  Mr.  Macqueen  is  minifter  of 
another  pariffi  in  Sky.  There  is  one  inn  at  Sky , which 
is  at  Scon/or , by  the  fea-fide : here  the  poft-office  is 
kept.  This  ifland  lies  open  on  the  weft  and  north  to 
a vaft  extent  of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  fummer 
by  perpetual  ventilation  ; but  by  the  fame  blafts  is 
kept  warm  in  winter.  The  weather  here  is  not  pleaf- 
ing:  half  the  year  the  country  is  deluged  with  rain  ; 
from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox  a dry  day  is 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  ffiowers  are  fufpend- 
ed  by  a tempeft.  Their  winter  overtakes  their  fum- 
mer, and  the  harveft  frequently  lies  upon  the  ground 
drenched  with  rain.  “ The  autumn  here,”  lays  Dr. 
johnfon,  “ ftruggles  hard  to  produce  fome  of  our 
early  fruits  : I gathered  goofeberries  in  September , but 
they  were  fmall,  and  their  hulks  were  thick.”  In- 
deed the  winter  of  the  Hebrides  conllfts  of  little  elfe 
than  rain  and  wind;  for  being  furrounded  by  an  ocean 
which  never  freezes,  the  blafts  which  come  to  them 
over  the  water  are  too  much  foftened  to  have  the 
power  of  congelation. 

They  fow  only  oats  and  barley  ; with  great  labour 
in  the  hulbandry,  and  much  manure,  barley  will  yield 
ten-fold,  but  oats  feldom  bring  them  more  than  three 
grains  for  one.  The  little  hay  that  is  made  on  this 
ifland,  being  frequently  wet  and  dry  before  it  is 
houfed,  becomes  no  better  than  withered  ftalks, 
without  tafte  or  fmell.  It  is  eaten  by  the  cattle  be- 
caufe they  have  nothing  elfe, but  moft  Englifi  farmers 
would  throw  it  away.  About  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  (from  1788)  a practice  was  introduced 

which  has  proved  very  beneficial. Their  rocks 

abound  with  kelp,  a fea-plant,  of  which  the  afhes  are 
melted  intoglafs.  They  burn  kelp  in  great  quantities, 
and  then  fend  it  away  in  fliips,  which  come  regularly 
to  purchafe  that  article.  This  new  fource  of  riches 
lias  raifed  the  rents  of  many  maritime  farms.  There 
are  water-mills  in  Sky,  and  Raafay,  a neighbouring 
ifland  ; but  where  they  are  too  far  diftant  the  houfe- 
wives  grind  their  oats  with  a quern,  or  hand-mill, 
which  confifts  of  two  ftones  about  a foot  and  a half 
in  diameter : the  lower  is  a little  convex,  to  which 
the  concavity  of  the  upper  muft  be  fitted.  In  the 
middle  of  the  upper  ftone  is  a round  hole,  and  on  one 
fide  is  a long  handle.  The  grinder  flieds  the  corn 
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gradually  into  the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works 
the  handle  round  with  the  other.  The  corn  Aides 
down  the  convexity  of  the  lower  ftone,  and  by  the 
motion  of  the  upper  is  ground  in  its  paflage.  There 
are  neither  rats  nor  mice  in  Sky,  becaufe  the  weazel  is 
numerous  here.  The  beafts  of  prey  in  the  iflands  are 
foxes,  otters,  and  weazels.  The  foxes  are  bigger 
than  thofe  of  England,  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in 
a far  greater  proportion.  The  farmers  in  Sk y pay  a 
tax  of  fi^pence  in  the  pound,  which  is  applied  as  a 
reward  for  catching  foxes;  a guinea  a head  is  paid 
for  that  animal. 

Cod  and  ling  are  common  upon  the  coaft,  and  her- 
rings in  great  abundance,  for  the  taking  of  which  they 
have  many  convenient  bays  and  harbours,  with  about 
thirty  fmall  rivers  that  afford  falmon  and  other  fifh, 
and  abundance  of  frefh-water  lakes  well  ftored  with 
trouts  and  eels.  They  have  land  and  water-fowl  in 
great  abundance,  and  among  the  reft,  eagles  and 
hawks.  They  have  likewife  otters  and  feals,  and  of 
the  former  are  a large  fpecies  with  a white  fpot  on 
the  bread:  ; but  thefe  are  very  fcarce  and  hard  to  be 
killed.  They  have  likewife  fnakes  of  feveral  kinds. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  parts,  belonging  to 
three  different  proprietors,  or  lairds;  they  are  named 
Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackinnon.  It  is  the  feat 
of  a prelbyterv,  and  has  ten  pariffi  churches.  The 
proprietors  and  all  the  people  are  Proteftants,  except 
fome  of  the  meaner  fort,  who  are  of  the  Romifh  re- 
ligion. 

The  higheft  title  is  Laird,  who  is  proprietor  of 
the  land  ; his  tenants  commonly  bear  his  name,  and. 
until  theconclufion  of  the  laft  rebellion,  the  laird  pof- 
feffed  an  exclufive  right  of  legal  jurifdi&ion,  The 
clans  knew  no  law  but  the  Laird’s  will ; they  learned 
from  him  to  whom  they  flioukl  befriends  or  enemies, 
what  king  they  ffiould  obey,  and  what  religion  they 
ffiould  profefs.  The  next  in  dignity  as  the  Tackf- 
man,  or  large  taker  or  leafeholder  of  land  : of  this  he 
keeps  part  in  his  own  hand,  and  lets  part  to  under- 
tenants : he  is  commonly  a collateral  relation  to  the 
laird.  The  on'iy  gentlemen  on  the  iflands  are  laird  , 
tackfmen,and  the  minifters,  who  frequently  improve 
their  livings  by  becoming  farmers. 

R aasay  is  an  ifland  lying  eaft  of  Sky  , it  is,  by  com- 
putation, fifteen  miles  long,  and  two  broad.  It  is 
Juppofed  to  contain  about  yooo  inhabitants.  Raafay 
is  the  only  inhabited  ifland,  Rona  and  Fludda  afford- 
ing only  pafture  for  cattle. 

Lewis  and  Harris,  which  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  two  iflands,  form  only  one,  which  lies  fixty-eight 
miles  weft  of  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  and  twenty- 
two  from  the  ifle  of  Sky.  It  is  fubdivided  into  Lewis 
and  Har  eis,  or  Harris,  by  a narrow  channel,  which 
runs  fo  far  within  the  country,  that  it  is  only  joined 
by  a fmall  neck  of  land  : the  whole  extending  near  a 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  tea 
or  twelve  in  breadth,  it  being  commonly  called  the 
I.ong  lfand.  It  is  healthy,  efpecially  in  the  middle. 
The  foil  is  arable  for  about  fixteen  miles  on  the  weft 
coaft,  and  in  fome  places  on  the  eaft  ; but  it  :s  gene- 
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rally  fan.lv,  except  the  muirs  or  heath?,  which  are 
partly  of  red  and  partly  of  black  clay  ; of  which  the 
women  here  make  veffels  for  boiling  their  meat,  and 
for  preferring  their  ale.  Their  manure  is  fea-weeds, 
foo‘,  and  peat-afhes.  On  the  ifland  are  bred  cows, 
horl'es,  lheep,  goats,  and  hogs. 

All  the  coaft  and  numerous  bays  abound  with  cod, 
ling,  herrings,  and  every  other  kind  of  fifh  taken  in 
the  weftern  ifles : but  the  filliery  is  very  much  inter- 
rupted by  whales,  the  young  ones  of  which  tire  eaten 
by  the  common  people,  who  reckon  their  flefh  very 
<>ood  food. 

O 

SECT.  XXX. 

Of  the  Shire  ^/"Elgin  ; its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate, 
Produce,  and  principal  Towns. 

T II  I S countv  comprehends  the  weflern  parts 
of  Murray,  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  eaft 
bv  the  river  Spey  •,  by  Abcrdeenpire  and  Badenoch  on 
the  fouth  •,  and  by  the  (hire  of  Nairn  and  the  nor- 
thern ocean  on  the  weft  and  north  •,  it  being  about 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-one  in 
breadth.  The  fouth  fide  is  called  the  Braes  of  Mur- 
ray, and  the  fouth  eaft  the  ftrath  or  valley  of  Spey. 

The  air  is  falutary,  and  the  winter  mild  : for  Mur- 
ray l wd,  which  includes  this  fhire,  Nairn , and  a part 
of  Invernef spire,  is  thought  to  enjoy  the  beft  climate 
and  foil  of  all  the  north  of  Scotland ; fo  that  the  in- 
habitants boaft  that  they  have  forty  clear  days  in  a 
year  more  than  their  neighbours. 

Here  are  feveral  woods  of  firs  and  other  trees,  that 
extend  ten  miles  in  length,  with  fome  large  woods  of 
oak.  No  part  of  Scotland  is  more  plentifully  provided 
with  bread,  meat,  fruit,  and  fifh.  In  this  county 
the  common  drink  is  ale  ; they  have  alfo  French  wine, 
and  fpirituous  liquors  of  their  own  diftillation.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Spey,  the  Nefs,  and  the  Loffie. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  follow- 
ing : 4 

Elgin,  a royal  burgh,  feated  in  a pleafant  plain, 
one  hundred  and  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  wafhed  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  river  Loffie, 
over  which  it  has  a bridge,  and  confifts  of  one  very 
long  ftreet,  and  feveral  iliorter,  with  a neat  church 
in  the  middle.  The  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  upon 
arches,  which,  with  their  intermediate  pillars,  form 
agreeable  piazzas,  and  ferve  to  defend  the  inhabitants 
from  the  rain,  wind,  or  fun.  It  is  alfo  famous  for 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  moft  ftately  cathedrals  in  the 
kingdom  : moft  of  the  end  walls  are  ff ill  ftanding, 
and  many  noble  pillars,  which  fhew  its  former  gran- 
deur. At  the  other  end  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  caftle,  demolifhed  by  the  Danes.  The 
fheriffkeeps  his  court  here.  It  has  a weekly  market, 
and  is  the  feat  of  a prefbytery,  confifting  of  thirteen 
parifhes.  The  Highland  gentry  come  to  refide  here 
every  winter  ; and  in  this  part  of  the  country  there 
are  fome  gentlemen  poffeffed  of  the  beft  eftates  in  all 
Scotland. 


Forres,  a market-town  and  royal  burgh,  pleafantly 
feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  county,  on  a river  that 
falls  into  the  Findern,  ten  miles  from  Elgin,  at  the 
end  of  feveral  ridges  of  mountains  : it  coniifts  of  one 
long  fireet,  with  a church,  a tolbooth  or  town-houfe, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  the 
kings  of  Scotland  ufed  to  refide.  It  is  the  feat  of  a 
prefbytery,  containing  ten  parifhes.  Near  the  town 
is  a large  pillar  of  one  ftone,  adorned  with  bafio-re- 
lievos,  much  obfeured  by  time:  this  is  a monument 
of  a victory  obtained  by  Malcolm  Mackenneth,  over 
Sweno,  king  of  Denmark. 

SECT.  XXXI. 

Thelfes  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Their  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce, 
with  the  Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  Trade  of  the  Inha- 
bitants. 

f 

TH  E Orcades  or  Orkney  Islands,  with 
thofe  of  Shetland,  make  one  ftewartry,  and  fend 
one  member  to  parliament  ; the  former  lie  north  of 
Dungfbyhead , in  Caithr.ef spire,  the  moft  northern  pro- 
montory of  Scotland,  between  58°  27'  and  ^9°  10  N. 
latitude,  and  between  i°  30'  and  2°  50'  W.  longitude., 
They  are  divided  from  the  continent  by  the  ftrait 
called  Pentlandfrith,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  in  breadth.  They  are 
reckoned  about  thirty  in  number,  and,  according  to 
Mr. Templeman,  containing  an  area  of  fix  hundred 
fquare  miles  ; but  they  are  not  all  inhabited,  a con- 
fiderable  number,  which  are  called  Holms,  being  only 
ufed  to  pafture  lheep  and  goats. 

The  longeft  day  upon  thefe  iflands  exceeds  eigh- 
teen hours  by  fome  minutes,  and  for  the  greateft  part 
of  June  one  may  fee  to  read  at  midnight  without  a 
candle.  The  winters  have  lefs  fnow  than  rain,  which 
fometimes  falls  in  violent  fpouts,  and  the  wind  is  often 
very  boifterous.  But  nothing  can  be  a finer  fight  in 
calm  weather,  than  to  fee  the  fea  in  the  narrow 
founds  and  paffages  between  the  iflands,  where  the 
different  tides  run  as  from  a fluice,  as  well  one  way  as 
the  other,  and  the  boats  flying  along  thofe  rapid  cur- 
rents, like  an  arrow  out  of  a bow  ; it  being  as  impof- 
fible  to  row  againft  them,  as  to  fhoot  London  bridge 
again  ft  the  fteep  fall  at  low  water. 

In  Pentland- frith,  behind  the  ifland  Swinna,  are 
two  great  whirlpools,  called  the  IFells  of  Swinna , 
which  fwallow  up  any  vefiel  that  comes  within  their 
draught ; and  the  paffage  of  that  ftrait  itfelf  is  very 
dangerous,  from  the  many  ftrong  tides,  which  are  no 
lei’s  than  twenty-four,  and,  upon  the  leaft  contrary 
wind,  make  the  fea  run  very  high. 

As  thefe  iflands  are  larger,  and  have  more  towns 
and  inhabitants  than  thofe  of  Shetland,  fo  the  foil  is 
all'o  better,  and  more  improveable.  The  fields  in 
fummer  every  where  abound  with  a variety  of  plants 
and  roots,  the  latter  of  which  are  generally  very  large; 

but 
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but  in  winter  and  fpring,  when  grafs  is  fcarce,  their 
horfes  are  fed  with  fea-weeds  ; but  there  is  fcarce  a 
tree  or  llirub  except  myrtle,  juniper,  wild  rofes, 
heath,  and  fome  fruit-trees,  in  their  gardens.  Thefe 
itlands  produce  corn,  but  the  chief  of  it  is  oats  and 
barley  ; their  fheep,  fwine,  and  moft  of  their  cattle, 
feed  at  large,  without  a herd! man  to  look  after  them. 

Their  horfes  are  very  fmall,  but  hardy  and  fervice- 
able.  They  have  all  forts  of  wild-fowl,  with  num- 
bers of  eagles  and  kites,  and  the  former  are  faid  to 
l’eize  fometimes  upon  young  children,  and  carry  them 
a great  way  ; and  therefore  if  any  one  kills  an  eagle, 
he  may,  by  law,  claim  a hen  from  every  houfe  in  the 
pari (h  where  it  is  killed.  Hawks  and  falcons  have 
nefts  in  feveral  parts  of  the  iflands,  and  the  king’s 
falconer  comes  annually  and  takes  the  young,  for 
which  he  has  a falary  of  twenty  pounds,  and  a hen  or 
dog  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  country,  except  fome 
houfes  that  are  privileged.  The  country  alfo  abounds 
withfwans,  geefe,  ducks,  and  Solan  geefe  ; but  there 
are  no  venomous  animals,  and  it  is  faid  that  if  any 
are  brought  here  they  immediately  die. 

There  are  many  fmall  whales  round  the  coaft,  with 
thole  amphibious  animals  otters  and  feals.  They 
have  alfo  an  amazing  plenty  of  herrings  and  other 
filh,  with  abundance  of  oyfters,  muffels, crabs,  cockles, 
tkc.  They  have  no  large  rivers,  yet  there  are  fome 
rivulets  full  of  trouts,  and  many  lakes. 

As  to  minerals,  there  are  fome  mines  of  fdver,  tin, 
lead,  and  perhaps  other  metals,  but  none  of  them  are 
•improved.  There  are  in  many  places  quarries  of 
free-ftone,  with  grey  and  red  flate,  and  fome  marble 
and  alabafter. 

The  inhabitants  are  well-proportioned,  and  of  a 
healthy  conftitution ; but  as  they  feed  very  much 
upon  fait  meat  and  fill),  efpecially  the  poorer  fort, 
they  are  fubjeft  to  the  fcurvy  ; but  living  with  great 
frugality,  they  generally  enjoy  life  to  a great  age,  and 
ieldom  die  of  the  doftor.  The  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple fpeak  EngliJ). with  the  Scots  accent ; but  many  of 
them  ufe  the  Danijh  or  Norwegian  tongue  among 
. t hem fe Ives,,  which  they  have  retained  ever  fince 
the  Norwegians  fir  ft  peopled  thefe  iflands. 

Several  gentlemen  have  eflates  on  thefe  iflands  ; 
but  the  king  is  proprietor,  and  one  half  of  the  whole 
belongs  to  the  crown,  belides  the  bifhop’s  rates, 
which  amount  to  about  nine  thoufand  marks  Scots , 
per  annum.  There  is  here  a yearly  roup,  or  fale  by 
audlion,  of  Orktiey  rents,  and  the  higheft  bidder  is 
preferred  to  be  the  king’s  fteward  for  the  time,  and, 
as  fuch,  is  the  principal  judge  of  the  country. 

The  churches  of  both  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
iflands  were  formerly  under  the  government  of  a bi- 
ihop,  whofe  cathedral  was  St.  Magnus,  in  Kirkwall. 
There  are  in  all  thirty-one  churches,  and  about  a hun- 
dred chapels  in  the  country,  making  up  in  the  whole 
about  eighteen  parifhes. 

The  trade  of  the  Orkneys  differs  from  that  ot  Shet- 
land on\y  in  not  depending  on  the  refort  of  Grangers, 


but  on  their  own  produce.  They  annually  export  a 
great  quantity  of  corn,  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  fheep, 
as  alfo  of  butter,  tallow,  and  fait,  together  with  ot- 
ter-fkins,  lamb  and  rabbit-fkins,  &c.  great  quantities 
of  down,  feathers,  quills,  hams,  and  wool.  Their 
corn,  in  particular,  is  fold  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  from 
whence  they  bring  what  goods  they  want  in  exchange. 
But  the  chief  of  their  commerce  confifts  in  their  fi(h- 
ery  for  herrings  and  white  fifli,  and  in  their  corn  and 
cattle.  But  as  they  have  n®t  merchants  to  export 
their  fifh,  when  taken,  they  moft  commonly  fifli  for 
the  Dutch , and  the  merchants  of  Invernefs  ; and  tho’ 
this  fometimes  obliges  them  to  go  far  from  home, 
yet  being  an  adventurous  hardy  people,  they  make  no 
difficulty  of  fifhing  in  the  darkeft  nights, at  a diftance 
from  the  iflands,  and  in  boats  that  are  none  of  the 
beft. 

The  principal  of  the  Orkney  iflands  are  the  follow- 
ing  : 

Hoy  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  fix  where 
broadeft.  The  eaft  part,  called  Waes,  is  fertile  and 
well  inhabited,  and  it  has  fome  good  harbours,  with 
frefh-water  lakes  and  rivers  abounding  with  trout  and 
other  fifli.  About  the  fummer  folftice  the  reflection 
of  the  fun  may  be  feen  all  night,  as  if  covered  with  a 
cloud.  There  are  here  vallies  fo  deep  and  gloomy 
as  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  mind  of  a traveller,  the 
rocks  rifing  to  a prodigious  height,  and  meeting  fo 
near  at  the  top,  that  very  little  of  the  Iky  can  be  feen 
below.  In  one  of  the  valleys  is  a ftone  called  the 
dwarf-ftone,  thirty-fix  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and 
nine  thick,  in  which  is  a fquare  hole,  about  two  feet 
high  for  an  entrance,  with  a ftone  of  the  fame  fize  for 
a door.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  refemblance  of 
a bed,  with  a pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone,  big  enough 
for  two  men  to  lie  on.  At  the  other  end  is  a couch, 
and  in  the  middle  a hearth,  with  a hole  cut  out  above 
for  a chimney.  It  lies  in  a heath  about  a mile  from 
any  houfe,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  hermitage. 
On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  wild  fheep,  and  in 
a promontory  called  Lyre-head , a bird  called  a lyre 
builds  its  neft  : it  is  about  the  fize  of  a duck,  very  fat, 
and  fuch  delicious  eating,  that  the  natives  climb  for 
it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ; and,  like  the  bird- 
catchers  we  have  mentioned  in  treating  of  Norway , 
are  let  down  by  ropes  two  hundred  fathoms  in  fearch 
of  the  nefts  and  the  young  ones,  which,  when  they 
find,  they  put  in  a bag,  and  fell  for  a very  good 
price.  Here  are  alfo  hares  as  white  as  fnow. 

Pomona  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Orkney  iflands,  and 
on  that  account  is  called  the  Main-land.  It  is 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  from  fix  to  nine 
broad.  It  has  nine  pari (h  dutches,  feveral  mines  of 
white  and  black  lead,  and  has  four  remarkably  good 
harbours,  Kirkwall,  Deic  Sound,  Grahamjloall , and 
Kairjlon.  The  eaft  part,  called  Diernefs,  is  a penin- 

lula  joined  to  the  other  by  a fmall  neck  of  land. 

The  ifland  is,  in  general,  fertile,  and  both  parts  plea- 
fant  and  well  inhabited.  It  has  lakes  and  rivulets 
3 abounding 
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abounding  with  falmon  and  other  fifh,  and  feveral 
bays  and  promontories.  I lie  cape  at  the  north  end, 
called  the  Mu/e,  is  very  high,  and  the  lea  in  a tem- 
peft  beats  againft  it  with  fuch  force, that  it  riles  higher 
than  its  top  In  this  ifland  are  two  temples,  where 
the  natives  believe  the  fun  and  moon  were  worfhip- 
ped  : thefe  are  one  on  the  eaft  and  the  other  on  the 
we  ft  lide  of  a lake.  The  largeft  is  a hundred  and  ten 
paces  in  diameter,  and  the  other  is  femi -circular. 

1 he  only  good  town  in  the  Orkneys  is  Kirkwai.l, 
which  is  feated  45  miles  from  Dungjby-head,  and  is  a 
royal  burgh,  narrow,  but  near  a mile  long.  The 
houfes  are  of  Rone,  covered  with  Rate,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  governed  by  a provoft,  four  bailiffs,  and 
a common-council,  like  the  other  burghs  in  Scotland. 

I he  feat  of  juftice  is  kept  here  for  all  the  reft  of  the 
iflands  ; and  here  the  Reward,  fheriff,  ami  commif- 
firy  keep  their  leparate  courts.  Its  ancient  privileges 
are  l'till  kept  up,  and  they  have  a power  to  arreft  by 
their  own  olticers,  to  imprifon,  to  make  bye-laws, 
to  choofe  their  own  magiRrates,  See.  yet  they  cannot 
tr  y in  capital  caufes,  that  part  of  juftice  being  left  to 
the  lords  of  jufticiarv.  This  ifland  has  a large  fafe 
harbour  in  a bay  on  the  north  fide. 

Beyond  thefe,  and  ftill  farther  to  the  north,  lies 
Sanda,  the  foil  of  which  is  very  dry,  and  exceeding 
l'andy,  from  whence  it  received  its  name.  It  is  eleven 
or  twelve  miles  in  length,  but  very  narrow.  It  is  rec- 
koned the  moft  fruitful  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Ork- 
ney iflands. 

Fair  is  an  ifland  feated  nine  leagues  from  the  Ork- 
neys, and  five  from  Shetland , and  is  feen  from  both. 
This  ifland  has  three  very  high  rocky  promontories, 
inacceffible,  except  on  the  north  eaft,  where  the  land 
is  lower,  and  forms  a fafe  harbour.  Its  hawks  are  rec- 
koned the  beft  that  are  to  be  found,  and  go  as  far  as 
the  Orkneys  for  moor-hens  and  other  prey.  On  the 
north  weft  fide  is  a vaft  rock,  which  rifes  like  a tower, 
is  covered  with  grafs,  and  feeds  many  fheep.  The 
ifland  has  but  few  inhabitants,  they  being  often  plun- 
dered by  the  mariners  who  come  this  way  to  fifh. — 
The  Dutch  Eajl  India  Ihips  that  choofe  to  comenorth- 
about,  pafs  by  this  ifland,  where  they  often  find  men 
of  war  fent  from  Holland  to  wait  for  and  convoy  them 
home. 

The  Shetland  or  Zetland  ifles  are  about  forty- 
fix  In  number,  with  many  holmes,  or  little  uninha- 
bited iflands  on  which  cattle  are  fed,  and  barren  rocks. 
They  lie  to  the  north  eaft  of  Scotland,  between  590 
50’  and  6o°  48  N.  latitude,  and  between  co°  50'  E. 
and  1°  50  W.  longitude. 

Captain  Phipps  lays  down  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  Ha ngcliff -point.  in  the  ifland  of  Shetland,  to  be 
6o°  9 N.  and  oo°  56  W.  of  Greenwich. 

There  are  only  about  twenty-fix  of  thefe  iflands  in- 
habited, and  of  thefe  there  are  only  three  or  four  of 
note,  whofe  principal  towns  are  little  better  than  vil- 
lage?, frequented  by  the  many  ftrangers  employed  in 
the  fifhery  : yet  fome  learned  men  have  contended 
for  thefe  being  the  Ultima-Thu/e  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  they  placed  their  Elyfian  Fields  ; and  the  fur- 


prlfing  length  of  the  days  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  when  the  people  can  fee  to  read  by  the  mid- 
night-lights, probably  railed  an  opinion,  that  the  in- 
habitants enjoyed  everlafting  day.  In  the  mean  time 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  thefe  iflands,  which,  dur- 
ing four  months  in  the  year,  enjoy  almoft  perpetual 
day,  are.  during  the  winter,  involved  in  darknefs,  and 
encompafled  by  ice,  ftorms  and  tempefts  : not  a fhip 
is  to  be  feen  near  them,  their  lea  not  being  naviga- 
ble in  moft  of  the  founds  ; but  when  the  fun  returns 
to  their  coafts,  with  his  warm  enlivening  beams,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  a moft  cheerful  feene  fucceeds 
this  folitary  gloom  ; the  lea  is  covered  with  fhips  and 
boats,  two  thoufand  fail  frequently  crouding  into 
their  ports,  and  as  it  were  covering  the  fea,  fpreading 
their  nets  for  the  herrings  in  all  the  founds  and  chan- 
nels among  the  iflands.  It  is  to  this  concourfe  of  fo- 
reigners, and  particularly  of  the  Dutch,  who  often 
come  with  fifteen  hundred,  and  fometimes  with  two 
theufand  buffes,  all  the  trade  of  Shetland  is  owing. — 
1 he  Dutch,  for  the  fake  of  trade,  fet  up  hooths  on 
fhore,  is  in  a fair,  where  they  fell  many  uleful  things, 
efpecially  wine,  brandy  and  fpices ; ami  in  return, 
receive  flefh  and  vegetables.  During  this  fair,  as  it 
may  be  called,  the  illanders  enrich  themfclves  by  fel- 
ling feveral  forts  of  Scots  manufactures  to  the  Dutch 
leamen,  as  well  as  all  forts  of  provifions  ; and  alfo  by 
fifhing  w ith  their  own  barks  and  cobles. 

Though  the  air  of  winter  is  extremely  cold,  yet 
many  of  the  natives  live  to  a great  age.  Whatever 
were  the  original  inhabitants,  they  are  laid  to  be  at 
prefent  mixed  with  Scots  Loivlanders  ; they  drels  like 
them,  and  talk  Englijh.  The  fhortnefs  of  their  days, 
with  the  length  of  the  nights  in  the  winter,  and  the 
teinpeftuous  ftate  of  the  weather  at  that  feafon,  render 
them  generally  ignorant  of  whatever  pafles  in  the 
world  from  Odlober  till  May;  thus  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  Revolution,  which  happened  in  November 
1688,  till  May  1689,  when  being  told  of  it  by  a fifli- 
erman,  they  put  him  in  prifon  for  high  treafon. 

They  have  abundance  of  little  horfes,  called  fkel- 
tries,  fit  both  for  the  plough  and  faddle,  being  natu- 
rally pacers,  very  Iprightly,  and  ftrong  enough  to 
carry  double,  though  they  have  fmalllegs,  and  are 
fo  light  that  a man  may  lift  them  from  the  ground. 
They  are  never  houled,  and  when  they  have  no  grafs, 
live  upon  fea-weeds,  which  can  only  be  had  at  the 
ebb  of  tide  ; yet  they  live  to  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
are  all  the  while  of  lervice. 

The  chief  ifland,  called  Shetland,  and  alfo  Main- 
land, is  above  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  where 
broadeft  ; but  is  much  indented  by  bays. 

The  principal  town  is  Lerwick,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  which  is  encrealed  by  the  fiihing  trade  to 
above  three  hundred  families. 

On  the  weft  lide  is  a lmall  town  called  Scallo- 
way, the  inhabitants  of  which  amount  to  about  an 
hundred  : yet  this  is  the  only  place  for  adminiftering 
juftice,  and  had  anciently  a caftle,  which  is  fallen  to 
decay.  This  little  town  has  likewife  the  only  prefby- 
tery  in  all  the  Shetland  ijles. 
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Brassy,  to  the  eaft  of  Mainland,  and  oppofite  to 
Lerwick,  is  five  miles  long,  two  broad,  and  has  lome 
arable  land,  and  two  churches.  It  is  famous  for  its 
found,  in  which  the  great  herring-filhery  is , carried 
on.  1 he  Hamburghtrs  and  people  of  Bremen  come 
hither  about  the  middle  of  May,  fet  up  lhops,  and 
exchange  linen,  mufiin,  bread,  &c.  for  rilh,  mutton, 
fowls,  ftock.ir.gs,  &c. 

The  Skerries  are  two  dangerous  little  iflands,  on 
which  (hips  are  often  caft  away  ; they  lie  about  fe- 
venteen  miles  to  the  north  eaft  of  Mainland.  The 
Burry,  Whalfcy,  V ufl,  Yell,  Papajleur,  and  Fetlor  or 
Fejlar,  are  all  inconfiderable  iflands. 

Foula  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  remarkable  for 
a rock  fo  high  that  it  may  be  feen  in  Orkney,  and  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to  have  been  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  ancients. 

SECT.  XXXII. 

A Defcription  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  the  Weftern 
Iflands  not  included  in  the  Shires  of  Scotland  ; with 
a particular  Defcription  c/  St.  KlLDA,  and  the  fund 
of  Staffa. 

THE  weftern  iflands  were  by  the  ancients 
called  JEbiida  and  Hebrides,  and  have  been  computed 
at  three  hundred  in  number.  The  natives  fait  their 
beef  in  cow  hides,  which  they  think  contribute  to 
preferve  it,  and  give  it  a better  tafte  than  calks  : they 
fend  a great  deal  of  it  to  Glafgow,  where  it  is  barrel- 
led up  and  exported  to  the  IVeJl  Indies. 

Here  are  large  eagles  and  hawks,  which  are  very 
deftruftive  to  the  lambs  and  fawns ; the  tame  and 
wild  fowl,  as  pheafants,  moor-fowl,  fwans,  tarma- 
gans,  plovers,  pigeons,  are  plentiful  ; here  are  alfo 
many  forts  extremely  beautiful,  which  are  rare,  or 
utterly  unknown  elfewhere ; among  the  latter  is  a 
fowl  called  colk,  fomewhat  lefs  than  a goofe,  that  has 
beautiful  feathers,  or  rather  down,  of  various  co- 
lours ; it  has  a tuft  on  its  head,  and  its  tail  is  longer 
than  that  of  a houfe-cock.  There  is  another  named 
gawlin,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a duck,  and  is 
laid  to  fing  always  before  good  weather  ; and  lome  of 
the  highland  pipers  have  formed  an  agreeable  tune  of 
its  notes.  Another,  called  a rain-goofe,  is  laid  al- 
ways to  make  a doleful  noife  before  rain.  Another 
extraordinary  bird  is  called  “ thebilhop  of  Cararaf 
it  is  as  large  as  a goofe,  and  has  a white  fpot  on  its 
breaft  p it  is  party-coloured  ; and  its  fat  is  uled  by  the 
natives  againft  the  fciatica.  Another  bird  is  called 
lcreachanaitin,  which  fhrieks  moft  hideoufly  ; it  is  as 
big  as  a large  mull,  but  longer  in  the  body,  of  a blue- 
ifh  colour,  and  its  bill  of  a carnation  : it  is  obferved 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  its  mate,  for  whenever  the 
cock  or  hen  is  killed,  the  other  makes  a lamentable 
noife  about  the  place  during  eight  or  ten  days  after. 

The  principal  of  thofe  properly  called  the  Wes- 
tern Islands,  are  a range  of  narrow  iflands,  extend- 
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ing  from  north  to  fouth,  namely,  J etuis- and  Danis, 
already  defcribed,  as  making  a part  ol  Rofsfsirc  ; and 
Fiji,  which  is  divided  into  North  and  South  ; and 
behind  them,  farther  to  the  weft,  the  idle  of  St. 
Kilda,  which,  though  finaller  than  the  others,  merits 
a more  particular  defcription. 

Vist,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  Harris,  is  a long 
flip  indented  with  feveral  bays.  No  th  Vf  is  nine 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  ; it  is  in  part 
mountainous  and  heathy,  yet  ferves  for  pafturage  ; 
but  the  weft  fide  being  plain  and  arable,  i?  exceedingly 
fruitful  in  barlev,  oats,  and  rye,  and  feeds  abundance 
of  cows  and  fheep.  This,  with  the  ifland  of  Benbe- 
ctila  anti  South  Fiji,  are  by  fome  geographers  efteem- 
ed  one  ifland,  becaufe  at  low  water  there  is  an  eafy 
paflage  from  one  to  the  other,  either  upon  :dry  fands 
or  by  wading  ; and  together  they  are  about  thirty- 
three  miles  in  length,  and  contain  fuch  a multitude 
of  frefh  water  lakes,  bays,  and  iflands,  that  it  is  faid 
to  be  impoftible  to  number  them  ; and  moft  of  the 
lakes  abound  with  fowl  and  fifth.  North  Fiji  has  an 
excellent  harbour  on  the  fouth  eaft  fide,  in  a bay  call- 
ed Lcchmaddy,  famous  for  a great  fifhery  of  cod  and 
ling,  and  here  fuch  quantities  are  fometimes  taken, 
that  four  hundred  vefiels  have  been  laden  with  them 
in  one  feaf'on.  The  natives  live  to  a very  great  age, 
and  fpeak  the  Erfe  tongue  in  perfection. 

The  little  ifland  of  St.  Kilda  may  be  ranked 
among  the  greateft  curiofities  of  the  British  empire  ; 
and  therefore,  notwithftanding  its  fmall  extent,  de- 
ferves  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the  genius  of 
its  inhabitants,  their  manners,  cuftoms,  and  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  little  community. 

All  the  territories  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Kilda  are  no  more  than  three  final!  iflands,  and 
five  naked  rocks.  The  principal  ifland,  and  indeed 
all  the  reft,  fituated  in  about  58°  30  N.  latitude,  are 
to  the  weft  of  North  Fiji.  1 he  length  of  the  whole 
ifland  is  not  much  more  than  nine  miles,  and  its 
breadth  does  not  much  exceed  fix.  It  is  er.compafl- 
ed  by  an  inaccefiible  barrier  of  rocks,  two  places  ex- 
cepted, one  to  the  north  weft,  and  the  other  to  the 
north  eaft.  The  latter  has  a large  bay,  formed  by  two 
promontories,  the  firft  extending  from  the  north  eaft 
fide  of  the  ifland,  and  the  other  from  the  fouth. 

The  hand  of  nature  has  divided  this  ifland  into  four 
diftintft  parts  by  mountains,  which  on  the  fea-fide  are 
faced  with  frightful  precipices  ; particularly  that 
which  rifes  gradually  from  the  head,  of  the  bay,  and 
may  not  improperly  be  called  ‘£  the  British  Tenerijf.” 
Its  top  in  a clear  day  commands  a profpeft  of  land 
an,d  fea  above  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length. 
On  the  north  fide  it  hangs  over  the  deep  in  a moft 
frightful  manner  ; where  a view  of  it  from  the  fea  fills 
a man  with  aftonifhment,  and  a look  over  it  from 
above  ftrikes  him  with  horror  •,  yet  a St.  Kildian  will 
ftand  or  fit  on  the  very  brink  of  this  ftupendous  pre- 
cipice with  the  moft  carelefs  indifference  •,  though  its 
perpendicular  height  is  no  'lei's  than  eighteen  hundred 
yards. 
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l'he  ground  of  St.  Kilda , like  the  greateft  part  of 
that  of  the  Highlands,  is  much  better  calculated  for 
pafture  than  tillage,  and  all  the  arable  land  fcarcely 
exceeds  eighty  acres.  In  the  lower  grounds  are  many 
excellent  plots  of  grafs,  which  are  in  fome  places  in- 
termixed with  a beautiful  variety  of  the  richeft  plants, 
on  which  the  cattle  feed  luxuriantly  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon  •,  in  return  for  which  they  vield  more  titan 
an  ordinary  quantity  of  milk.  All  the  arable  land  is 
divided  into  many  unequal  plots,  and  each  of  thefe 
is  enclofed  by  the  ftones  picked  out  of  the  land  ; thefe 
boundaries  are  efteemed  facred,  and  have  been  kept 
up  for  many  ages  ; whence  it  would  be  impoflible  for 
a St.  Kildian , however  cunning  or  rapacious,  to  en- 
croach on  his  neighbour’s  farm. 

Though  this  ifland  is  fituated  fo  far  to  the  north, 
the  harveft  is  commonly  over  before  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  fhould  it  fall  out  otherwife,  the  whole 
crop  might  be  deftroyed  by  the  equinotflial  (forms, 
which,  with  the  exceffive  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
generally  throughout  feven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year,  are  the  moft  difagreeable  circumftances  expe- 
rienced on  this  fpot. 

Thus  they  raife  their  oats,  and  their  barley,  which 
is  larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  weftern  iflands  ; but 
they  have  not  one  tree  growing  here  Their  horfes 
and  cows,  though  very  frnall,  are  alfo  fomewhat 
larger  than  in  the  adjacent  iflands. 

The  St.  Kildians  owe  a great  part  of  their  felicity 
to  their  fheep  and  wild  fowl.  They  have  confider- 
able  flocks  of  the  former  ; which  are  all  of  the  fmall- 
eft  kind,  and  their  wool  is  fhort  and  ccarfe.  Every 
one  of  them  has  two  horns,  and  many  of  them  four. 

The  wild  fowl  appear  here  in  innumerable  flocks, 
and,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macauley,  whole  in- 
formation we  have  followed  in  this  account,  in  fum- 
mer  feveral  of  the  rocks  are  entirely  covered  with  fo- 
lan  geefe  and  other  fowls,  and  appear  at  a diftance 
like  fo  many  mountains  covered  with  fnow.  The 
nefls  of  the  folan  geefe  arefo  clofe,  that  when  a per- 
fon  walks  between  them,  the  hatching  fowls  on  either 
fide  can  always  take  hold  of  his  clothes,  and  the  hens 
will  often  fit  fiill  till  they  are  attacked,  rather  than 
rxpofe  their  eggs  to  the  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
fea-gulls  ; at  the  fame  time  the  male  birds  fly  about 
and  furnifh  food  for  their  mates  that  are  employed  in 
hatching.  The  folan  geefe  repair  hither  in  the  month 
of  March , and  continue  till  after  the  beginning  of 
November.  Before  the  middle  of  that  month,  they 
and  all  the  other  fea-fowl  that  frequent  this  coaff,  re- 
tire, much  about  the  fame  time,  into  fome  other 
milder  regions,  fo  that  not  a fingle  fowl  is  to  be  feen 
from  the  beginning  of  winter  to  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. 

Another  fea-fowl  highly  efleemed  in  this  ifland,  is 
the  Fulmer,  which,  the  inhabitants  fay,  furnifhes  oil 
for  the  lamp,  down  for  the  bed,  the  moft  wholefome 
food,  and  the  moft  efficacious  ointment  for  healing 
wounds.  It  is  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  barn-door  fowl, 
but  its  legs  and  wings  are  much  longer.  The  back, 


wings,  and  tail  are  of  a light  grey  ; round  the  bread: 
and  neck  of  a lighter  colour : his  head  is  round,  his 
neck  fliort  and  thick  ; his  bill  is  made  for  ftrength, 
bending  inward,  pointed  like  that  of  an  eagle,  anel  in 
length  about  an  inch  and  an  half.  He  is  a moft  ra- 
venous fowl,  and  feeds  only  on  forrel  and  the  fat  of 
ftfh.  The  young  fulmer  is  no  fooner  attacked  in  his 
neft,  than  he  endeavours  to  difconcert  the  fowler  by 
fpouting  a quantity  of  oil  out  of  his  wide  noftrils  di  - 
rectly into  the  face  and  eyes  of  his  annover,  and  bv 
that  means  frequently  gains  an  opportunity  of  efcap- 
ing.  But  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  this  diverfion  take 
all  poffiblc  precautions  to  furprife  him  ; for  thinking 
his  oil  incomparably  precious,  they  exert  all  their 
fkill  and  dexterity  to  fave  it.  Every  fulmer  yields 
near  a pint  of  this  liquid  fubftance,  which  drops  out 
of  the  tioftrils  of  the  fowl  while  warm,  and  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  it  is  annually  preferved.  Of  the 
fowls  themfelves  every  family  has  a great  number  fak- 
ed in  cafks  for  winter  provi lions. 

The  third  fpecies  are  the  Lavie,  which  being  the 
earlieft  vifitants  in  February,  no  fooner  appear,  than 
the  moft  confiderable  perfons  on  the  ifland  afteinble 
together  to  congratulate  each  other  on  feeing  thefe 
harbingers  of  plenty  and  happinels,  and  to  divide  the 
people  into  parties  compbfed  of  their  ableft  fowlers. 
The  lavie  in  fize  refembles  a duck,  though  it  is  rather 
longer.  He  is  black  above,  but  the  whole  breaftand 
belly  white,  with  a circle  of  the  fame  colour  round 
the  neck  ; the  bill  is  black,  and  fharp  at  the  point, 
and  the  egg  beautifully  variegated  with  black,  white, 
and  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  ; but  fcarce  any 
two  are  alike.  This  fowl  builds  no  neft,  and  like  fe- 
veral other  fpecies  of  water-fowl,  lays  but  one  egg, 
which  fhe  fixes  in  fo  nice  a manner,  that  if  once 
touched,  it  is  impoflible  to  fix  it  in  the  fame  place 
again  ; and  if  the  fowls  are  furprifed  fo  as  to  ftart 
away  in  a hurry,  their  eggs  tumble  down  into  the  fea 
in  thick  fhowers. 

Thefe  birds  are  caught  by  letting  down  men,  bv 
means  of  ropes,  into  the  (helves  of  the  rocks,  each 
having  a broad  piece  of  linen,  or  fomething  white, 
fixed  on  his  bread:.  This  is  done  in  the  night,  when 
the  bird  miftaking  an  object  fo  confpicuous  for  a part 
of  the  rock,  endeavours  to  cling  to  it,  and  is  imme- 
diately caught  and  killed.  Thus  employed,  the  fow- 
lers continue  till  the  dawn,  when  making  the  wonted 
fignal  by  pulling  a rope,  their  companions  draw  up, 
by  means  of  another  rope,  the  prey  which  they  have 
taken,  which  fometimes  confifts  of  feveral  hundred 
lavies,  after  which  they  pull  up  the  fowlers.  This 
profefilon,  on  account  of  the  courage  and  dexterity 
requifite,  is  much  diftinguiftied  and  refpefted. 

Here  are  alio  a great  number  of  puffins ; and  fre- 
quently a large  fea-gull,  which  latter  is  detefted  by 
every  St.  Ki/dian,  as  it  preys  upon  all  kinds  of  eggs 
that  fall  in  its  way,  and  frequently  upon  the  young 
fowl.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  exprefs  the  hatred  with 
which  thofe,  otherwife,  good-natured  people,  endea- 
vour to  exterminate  thefe  gulls  ; if  their  name  hap- 
pens 
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pens  to  be  mentioned,  it  puts  their  whole  blood  into  a 
ferment.  To  eat  any  of  its  eggs,  though  amongft  the 
largeft  and  beft  the  ifland  affords,  would  be  a mod: 
flagitious  aflion  •,  they  therefore  extract  the  meat  out 
of  the  (hell,  and  leaving  it  empty  in  the  neft,  the 
gull  lits  upon  it  till  Ihe  pines  away. 

Among  the  land  birds  are  very  large  ravens,  a few 
eagles,  with  herons,  curlews,  plovers,  pigeons,  ftar- 
lings,  larks,  wrens,  and  fparrows. 

This  fecluded  race  of  people  live  together  like  the 
inhabitants  of  a town  or  city,  their  houfes  being  built 
in  regular  rows  forming  a ftreet  : thefe  habitations  are 
built  with  ftone,  without  either  lime  or  mortar,  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  high.  All  their  dwellings  are  di- 
vided into  two  apartments  by  partition  walls.  In  the 
divifion  next  the  door,  which  is  much  the  largeft, 
they  have  their  cattle  flailed  during  the  winter  feafon  ; 

the  other  ferves  for  kitchen  and  bed-chamber. 

There  are  alfo  a number  of  little  cells  difperfed  over 
the  ifland  •,  thefe  confift  entirely  of  ftones,  and  in 
them  they  fecure  their  eggs  and  wild  fowl. 

The  men  are  flout  and  hardy,  fhort,  thick,  and 
confequently  clumfy  ; but  are  remarkably  ftrong,  will 
carry  heavy  burdens,  and  tug  at  the  oar  for  many 
hours,  with  an  almoft  undiminifhed  vigour:  but  the 
women  are  generally  handfome  ; their  complexions 
frefli  and  lively,  and  their  features  regular. 

The  St.  KUdians  fpeak  a corrupt  dialed  of  the 
Gaulic,  with  a little  mixture  of  the  Norwegian  : their 
manner  of  pronouncing  is  very  lingular,  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  has  an  unconquerable  lifp. 

Thefe  people  are  extremely  fond  of  mufic,  whether 
vocal  or  inftrumental  ; to  a bad  violin,  indifferently 
played,  they  will  dance  with  rapture,  and  even  the 
old  women  will  bear  a part  in  thefe  affemblies.  They 
delight  much  in  finging,  and  their  voices  are  mufical. 

It  appears  that  Chriftianity  was  very  early  introduc- 
ed into  this  ifland.  The  largeft  church  was  dedicated 
to  Chrift,  and  called  his  temple.  It  was  built  of  ftone 
without  any  cement.  At  the  diftance  of  a mile  from 
the  village  is  a chapel,  which  has  an  altar  within,  and 
fome  monkifh  cells  without.  The  people  have  for 
fome  time  been  proteftants  of  the  church  of  Scotland , 
and  aminifter  from  thence  is  fent  hither.  They  are 
devout  ; attend  divine  worflaip  regularly  every  Sun- 
day ; but,  with  all  their  virtues,  make  no  fcruple  of 
lying,  and  uflng  all  the  arts  of  cunning  to  deceive  the 
fteward,  when  he  makes  his  annual  vifit  to  receive  a 
heavy  tax  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  his  lord  in  pro- 
portion to  the  flock  which  they  poffefs  ; and  among 
other  things,  every  fecond  he-lamb,  every  feventh 
fleece,  and  every  feventh  fhe-lamb. 

The  prefent  proprietor  is  named  Norman  Macleod, 
whofe  anceftors  have  pofleffed  the  ifland  for  at  leaf! 
two  hundred  years.  Our  author  fays,  this  gentleman 
has  leafed  out  the  revenue  which  he  draws  from  the 
ifland  to  a relation,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  eleven 
pounds  fterling  ; this  leafeholder  collects  it  in  perfon, 
and  is  known  among  the  St.  KUdians  as  the  fteward  of 
their  lord. 
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The  moral  character  of  thefe  people  may  be  com- 
prized in  a few  words:  being  at  a diftance  from  t iae 
feats  of  juftice,  they  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  chi- 
canery and  delay  of  the  law  ; and  though  they  are  ig- 
norant, and  lo  illiterate,  that  few  of  them  can  read, 
yet  they  firmly  believe  the  exiftence  and  providence 
of  a Supreme  Being,  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul,  and  the  obligations  of  morality. 


Since  the  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellion  of  i 745,  many 
falutary  regulations  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Highlands  and  over  the  iflands.  The  unlimited  power 
of  the  lord  over  his  vaflals,  is  now  laid  under  proper 
and  ufeful  reftriftions  by  the  abolition  of  the  local  ju- 
rifdict’ons.  The  ferocity  of  the  Highlanders,  which 
ufed  to  fhew  itfelf  in  fanguinary  afts,  on  the  flighteft 
imaginary  affront,  even  at  focial  meetings,  has  greatly 
fubfided  lince  they  have  been  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
arms.  The  iflands  are  hereby  rendered  defencelefs 
to  the  attack  of  a foreign  enemy,  but  that  is  an  evil 
little  to  be  apprehended.  Thurot  indeed  viftted  the 
ifland  of  IJla,  where  he  procured  fome  black  cattle 
and  oatmeal,  but  had  the  generofity  to  pay  for  every 
thing  with  which  he  was  fupplied. 

The  difpolition  of  the  great  lords  to  advance  their 
rents  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  has  excited  in  the  op- 
prefl'ed  peafantry  a ftrong  propenlity  to  emigrate  to 
North- America,  and  deprived  the  country  of  fome  of 
the  moft  ufeful  of  its  inhabitants.  This  may  be  a con- 
fequence  of  the  chiefs  being  diverted  of  their  prero- 
gatives, which  caufes  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  their  revenues,  and  as  they  re- 
ceive lefs  homage  than  in  former  times,  to  require 
more  rent.  Some  Lairds,  whofe  humanity  and  more 
extenftve  political  views  have  caufed  them  to  attend 
to  the  eafe  and  happinel’s  of  their  vaflals,  have  effec- 
tually fupprefled  this  fpirit  of  emigration  among 
them,  and  found  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  in- 
habitants on  their  eftates.  On  one  or  two  of  the 
iflands  this  epidemical  difcontent  has  not  been  felt. — 
Indeed  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  granted  to  the 
Scottijh  chiefs,  when  they  abridged  their  privileges,  a 
film  of  money  in  compenfation,  greater  perhaps  than 
moft  of  them  had  ever  pofleffed  ; but  fuch  an  acqui- 
fition  ferved  only  to  awaken  rapacity. 

Throughout  the  Hebrides , it  is  common  to  fee  the 
churches  unroofed,  and  demolifhed  ; Dr.  Johnfon 
goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  in  the  iflands  he  viftted  he 
neither  faw  nor  heard  of  any  houfe  of  prayer,  except 
in  the  ifland  of  Sky,  that  was  not  in  ruins.  The  zeal 
of  puritanifm,  when  it  directed  the  hand  of  power, 
effected  thefe  demolitions;  on  which.  Dr.  Johnfon 
remarks,  “ if  the  remembrance  of  papal  fuperftition 
is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal  piety  are  like- 
wife  effaced.” 

Both  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Johnfon  fpeak  of  many 
inftances  of  longevity,  which  they  met  with  in  Scot- 
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7 and.  The  former  mentions  the  following  (lx  per- 
fons  who  were  all  living  at  the  village  of  Lufs,  near 
Loch- Lomond,  at  the  t me  he  was  there  in  1774,  viz. 


Rev.  Mr  James  Robin  on,  minifter,  aged  90 
Mrs.  Robinfon,  his  wife.  - 86 

Anne  Sharp,  their  ftrvant  94 

Niel  Macnaughtan,  kirk-officer  - - 86 

Cliriftian  Gay,  his  wife  - -94 

Walter  Maclellan  - 90 


In  the  low  lands  Dr.  Jphnfon  was  introduced  to 
two  ladies  of  high  quality,  one  of  whom,  in  her  94th 
year,  preiided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercife  of  all 
her  powers  •,  and  the  other  had  attained  her  84th 
without  any  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and  with  lit- 
tle reafon  to  accitfe  time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty. 

We  ought  not  to  quit  the  Hebrides  without  taking 
notice  of  the  ifland  of  Stuff:;,  a fpot  remarkably  dii- 
tinguifhed  in  tire  natural  hi  (lory  of  the  globe.  Every 
thing  that  we  know  concerning  it  has  been  obtained 
bv  the  affiduous  refearches  of  Sir  Joleph  hanks,  who 
vifited  it  in  the  year  1773,  except  a flight  mention 
w hich  is  made  of  it  by  Buchanan.  Staffa  lies  on 
the  weft  coal't  of  Midi;  its  greateft  length  is  about  an 
Engliff  mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a mile.  At 
high  water  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  or 
illands,  the  i'malleft  of  which  is  called  in  Erfe,B>o- 
jha-la.  Here  are  formed  a vaft  number  of  ftupen- 
dous  bafaltic  pillars  of  the  nature  of  the  Giant’s  caul'e- 
wav  in  Ireland , every  ftone  is  regularly  formed  into  a 
certain  number  of  lides  and  angles  ; the  fouth  weft 
part  of  the  ifland  is  the  fe^t  of  the  moft  remarkable 
pillars  ; the  whole  oi^at  end  of  the  ifland  being  fup- 
ported  by  ranges  of  thefe  chiefly  above  fifty  feet  high, 
which  fta-nd  in  regular  colonnades,  according  as  the 


bays  or  points  of  land  are  formed  : thefe  reft  upon  a 
firm  bafis  of  folid  unformed  rock  5 above  thefe,  the 
ftratum  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or  furface  of  the 
ifland,  varies  in  thicknefs,  as  the  ifland  forms  into 
hills  or  vallies.  Here  is  a vaft  cave,  known  by  the 
name  of  Fingal' s cave,  called  in  Erfe  Fiuhn , whom 
the  translator  of  Oflian’s  works  has  called  Fi/igal. — 
This  cave  is  37  1 feet  long  from  its  entrance,  53  feet 
broad  at  the  entrance,  and  20  at  the  farther  end  ’.117 
feet  high  at  the  mouth,  and  70  at  the  farther  end. — 
The  tide  flows  into  it,  and  at  high  water  it  is  18  feet 
deep  at  its  mouth,  and  9 at  its  extremity.  This  cave 
is  fpoken  of  by  Sir  Joi'eph  Banks  as  in  his  opinion 
the  moft  magnificent  that  has  ever  been  deferibed  by 
travellers.  “ The  mind,”  fays  he,  “ can  hardly  form 
an  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a f pace,  fupport- 
ed  on  each  fide  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  bv 
the  bottoms  of  thofe  which  have  been  broken  oil'  hy 
order  to  form  it ; between  the  angles  of  which  a vel- 
low  ftalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which  ferves  to 
define  the  angles  precifely  ; and  at  the  lame  time  to 
vary  the  colour  with  a great  deal  ol  elegance.  To 
render  this  cave  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted 
from  without,  fo  that  the  fartheft  extremity  is  very 
plainly  ieen  at  the  entrance.  The  air  within  being 
agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  is  per- 
fectly dry  and  wholefome,  entirely  free  from  the 
damp  vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  generally 
abound.”  The  ftratum  on  this  ifland  is  rough  on  its 
furface,  and  has  often  large  lumps  of  ftone  flicking 
in  it,  as  if  half  immerfed  ; itlelf,  when  broken,  is 
compofed  of  a thouland  heterogeneous  parts,  which 
together  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  Lava. — 
Tire  pillars  on  this  ifland  are  now  known  to  be  a ge- 
nuine mafs  of  Bafaltes,  or  Giant’s  caufeway,  but  ia 
moft  refpeCts  fuperior  to  the  Irijh  in  grandeur. 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  Ireland  in  general. 

j Situation,  Extent,  Air,  Soil,  Produce,  Rivers,  Lakes, 
Bayr,  Harbours,  Mount  ins.  Caves,  Glens,  Alines, 
Minerals,  and  Aledicinal  Waters. 

THIS  is  a large,  and  in  general  a fertile 
ifland,  feated  to  the  fouth  of  the  little  ifles  juft  de- 
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feribed  ; to  the  weft  of  England  and  Scotland,  from 
which  it  is  divided  hy  St.  George' s Channel,  and  a 
ftrait  about  fifteen  miles  broad,  which  feparates  it  from 
part  of  Scotland:  it  has  the  mouth  of  St. George’s  Chan- 
nel on  the  fouth  ; and  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  frozen  region  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  in  North  America,  on 
the  weft.  It  is  feated  between  50  25'  and  io°  37'  W. 
longitude  from  London , and  between  71°  16'  and  750 
1 5 ' N.  latitude,  or  between  the  middle  parallel  of  the 

eighth 
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eighth  clime,  where  the  longeft  day  is  fixteen  hours 
and  a half,  and  the  twenty-fourth  parallel,  or  the  end 
of  the  tenth  clime,  where  their  longed  day  is  feven- 
teen  hours  and  a half.  Its  extent  is  two  hundred  and 
e ghty-fwe  miles  from  Fair-head , the  north  point  of 
Antrim,  to  Miffenhead,  the  fouth  point  of  Cork , which 
is  its  greateft  length  ; but  it  is  much  indented  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  St.  George's  Channel ; and  on  the  weft 
and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  render  its 
breadth  very  unequal  : the  greateft  breadth,  which 
is  from  the  eaft  part  of  Down  to  the  weft  part  of 
Mayo,  is  an  hundred  and  fixty  miles ; but  in  the  mid- 
dle from  Dublin  on  the  eaft,  to  the  weft  of  Galway, 
it  is  only  an  hundred  and  forty-fix.  It  is  computed 
to  contain  11,067,712  Irijh  plantation  acres,  which 
amount  to  1 7,927,864  E11 ghjh  ftatute  acres.  The 
proportion  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  bear  to  England 
and  Wales  is  as  18  to  30.  It  probably  takes  its  name 
from  a Phoenician  or  Gallic  term,  fignifying  the  fur- 
theft  habitation  weftward. 

The  climate  of  Ireland , though  it  does  not  generally 
differ  much  from  that  of  England,  is  however  found 
to  poflefs  an  atmofphere  more  moift,  with  more  fre- 
quent returns  of  rain.  From  the  reports  of  various 
regifters  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  had  fallen  in  Ireland  was  much  greater  than  in 
the  fame  years  in  England.  But  without  the  evidence 
of  regifters,  it  is  certain,  that  tnoifture  (even  with- 
out rain)  is  not  only  more  chara&eriftic  of  the  cli- 
mate of  this  ifiand  than  that  of  England,  but  is  alfo 
one  of  its  word  and  molt  inconvenient  circumftances. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  obferving,  that  “ the  wef- 
terly  winds,  fo  favourable  to  other  regions,  and  fo 
benign  even  in  this,  by  qualifying  the  rigour  of  the 
northern  air,  are  yet  hurtful  in  the  extreme.  Meet- 
ing with  no  lands  on  this  fide  of  America  to  break 
their  force,  and  proving  in  the  general  too  powerful 
for  the  counteranion  of  the  fhifting  winds  fora  the 
eaftern  and  African  Continents,  they  waft  hither  tire 
vapours  of  an  immenfe  ocean.  The  fky  is  hereby 
much  obfcured  ; and,  from  the  nature  of  reft  and 
condenfation,  thefe  vapours  defcend  in  fuch  conftant 
rains,  as  threaten  deftruction  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  fome  feafons.  This  unavoidable  evil  from 
natural  caufes  is  aggravated  by  the  increafe  of  it  from 
others,  which  are  abfolutely  either  moral  or  political. 
The  hand  of  induftry  hath  been  long  idle  in  a coun- 
try where  almoft  every  advantage  muff:  be  obtained 
from  its  labour,  and  where  difcouragements  on  the 
labourer  muft  neceffarily  produce  a ftate  of  languor, 
equally  hurtful  to  the  profperity  and  manners  of  every 
nation.  Ever  ftnee  the  neglect  of  agriculture  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  rains  of  fo  many  ages  fubfiding  on 
the  lower  grounds,  have  converted  moft  of  our  ex- 
tenftve  plains  into  mofly  moraffes,  and  near  a tenth 
part  of  this  beautiful  Iffe  is  become  a repofitory  for 
Stagnated  waters,  which,  in  the  cour'e  of  evaporation, 
impregnate  our  air  with  noxious  exhalations.”  But 
in  many  refpe&s,  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  more  agree- 
able than  that  of  England ; the  Summers  being 
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cooler,  and  the  Winters  left  fevere.  The  piercing 
frofts,  the  deep  fnows,  and  the  dreadful  effects  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  are  fo  frequently  ob- 
ferved  in  the  latter  kingdom,  are  never  experienced 
here. 

The  dampnefs  above  alluded  to,  being  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  graft,  has  been  ufecl  as 
an  argument  why  the  inhabitants  fhould  confine  their 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  the  total  defer- 
tion  of  tillage,  and  injury  to  the  confequent  growth 
of  population  ; but  the  foil  is  fo  infinitely  various,  as 
to  be  capable  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  cultivation 
fuited  to  fuch  latitudes,  with  a fertility  equal  to  its 
variety.  This  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  a refpe<ffab!e  Englijh  traveller,  that  “ Na- 
“ tural  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over  the  two  king- 
“ doms,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland ; of  this  I 
“ believe  there  can  fcarcely  be  a doubt  entertained, 
“ when  it  is  considered,  that  fome  of  the  more  beau- 
“ tiful,  and  even  bell:  cultivated  counties  in  England, 
“ owe  almoft  every  thing  to  the  capital  art  and  induf- 
n try  of  its  inhabitants.” 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  further  fen  ■ 
timents  of  the  fame  author,  (Mr.  Young)  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  fubieff,  acquaintance  with  the  king- 
dom, and  candour,  are  unimpeachable. 

lt  The  circumftance  which  ftrikesmeas  the  great- 
eft fingularity  of  Ireland,  is  the  rockinefs  of  the  foil 
which  fhould  feem  at  firft  fight  againft  that  degree  of 
fertility;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fluff.  Stone  is  fo 
general,  that  I have  great  reafon  to  believe  the  whole 
ifiand  is  one  vaft  rock  of  different  ffrata  and  kinds 
rifing  out  of  the  fea.  I have  rarely  heard  of  a:  / 
great  depths  being  funk  without  meeting  with  it. — 
In  general  it  appears  on  the  furface  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ; the  flatteff  and  moft  fertile  parts,  a3 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Meath,  have  it  at  no  great 
depth,  almoft  as  much  as  the  more  barren  ones. — 
May  we  not  recognize  in  this  the  hand  of  bounteous 
Providence,  which  has  given,  perhaps,  the  moft Toney 
foil  in  Europe  to  themoifteff  climate  in  it  ? IF  as  much 
rain  fell  upon  the  clays  of  England  (a Toff  very  rarely 
met  with  in  Ireland,  and  never  without  much  ftone), 
as  falls  upon  the  rocks  of  her  filler  ifiand,  thofe  lands 
could  not  be  cultivated.  But  the  rocks  here  are 
cloathed  with  verdure  ; thofe  of  lime-ftone  with  only 
a thin  covering  of  mould,  have  the  fofteft  and  moft 
beautiful  turf  imaginable. 

“ The  rockinefs  of  the  foil  in  L eland'.s  fo  univer- 
fal,  that  it  predominates  in  every  fort.  One  cannot 
ufe,  with  propriety,  the  terms  clay,  loam,  fand,  &c. 
it  muft  be  a ftoney  clay,  a ftoney  loam,  a gravelly 
fand.  Clay,  efpecially  the  yellow,  is  much  talked  of 
in  Ireland,  but  it  is  for  want  of  proper  diferimination. 
I have  once  or  twice  feen  almoft  a pure  clay  upon  the 
furface,  but  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  true  yellow 
clay  is  ufualiy  found  in  a thin  ftratum,  under  the  fur- 
face mould,  and  over  a rock  ; harfh,  tenacious,  fto- 
ney, ftrong  loams,  difficult  to  work,  are  not  uncom- 
mon, 
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moil)  but  they  are  qu:te  different  from  Eng/i/h 
clays. 

“ Friable  Tandy  loams,  dry,  but  fertile,  are  very 
common,  and  they  form  the  bed  foils  in  the  king- 
dom for  tillage  and  flieep.  Tipperary  and  Rofcommon 
abound  particularly  in  them.  The  moll  fer:i!e  of  all, 
are  the  bullock-paftures  of  Limerick,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Ska?, run  in  Clare , called  the  Cor  caffes.  Theie 
area  mellow,  putrid,  friable  loam. 

“ band,  which  is  fo  common  in  England,  and  yet 
more  common  through  Spain , France , Germany , and 
Poland , quite  from  Gibraltar  to  Petersburg/: , is  no 
where  met  with  in  Ireland,  except  in  narrow  flips  of 
hillocks,  upon  the  fea  coall.  Nor  did  I ever  meet  with, 
or  hear  of,  a chalky  foil. 

“ Bolides  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  there  are 
other  circumftances,  which  come  within  my  fphere  to 
'.mention.  Few  countries  can  be  better  watered  by 
large  and  beautiful  rivers ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
by  much  the  ikied  part  of  the  kingdom  are  on  the 
banks  of  thefe  rivers.  Witnefs  the  Suir,  Blackwater, 
the  Liffey,  the  Boyne,  the  Ncre,  the  Barrow, and  part 
of  the  Shannon;  they  wafh  a fcefiSry  that  can  hardly 
be  exceeded.  From  the  rockinefs  of  the  country, 
however,  there  are  few  of  them  that  have  not  ob- 
drudtions,  which  are  great  impediments  to  inland  na- 
vigation. 

“ The  mountains  of  Ireland  v ive  to  travelling  that 
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interelling  variety,  which  a flat  country  can  never 
abound  with.  And,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  not 
in  iuch  numbers  as  to  confer  the  ufual  character  of  po- 
verty, which  attends  them.  I was  either  upon  or 
very  near  the  molt  confiderable  in  the  kingdom. — 
Mangerton  and  the  Reeks,  in  Kerry;  the  Galties  in 
Cork  ; thofe  of  Mourne  in  Down  ; Crow  Patrick  and 
Nepkin,  in  Mayo  ; thefe  are  the  principal  in  Ireland , 
and  they  are  of  a character  in  height  and  fublimity, 
which  fhould  render  them  the  objects  of  every  tra- 
veller’s attention.” 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ireland  are  the  following  : 

The  Shannon,  which  is  the  larged  river  in  Ireland, 
rifes  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  which  it  divides  from  Leinjler  and  Muti- 
J/r’r,  and  running  from  north  to  fouth,  after  forming 
leveral  lakes,  turns  to  the  well,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  after  a courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles.  This  river  is  in  molt  parts  wide  and  deep, 
and  has  within  it  feveral  line  and  fruitful  iflands,  with 
a fertile  foil  on  both  its  banks  : but  it  is  not  navigable 
above  fifty  miles  for  fhips,  on  account  of  a cataradt. 

The  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow,  rife  from 
branches  of  a mountain  called  Slieti-Bloom.  The  Suir 
has  its  fource  in  the  branch  called  Bein-Duffe,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary , and  making  lirlt  a fouth-eafl, 
and  then  a ioutherly  courfe  for  upwards  of  forty 
miles,  it  turns  to  the  north,  afterward  to  the  eaft, 
and  at  length  unites  its  dreams  with  the  Nore  and  the 
Barrow. 

The  Nore  rifes  out  of  the  fame  branch,  and  taking 
a fouth-ead  courfe,  unites  its  dream  with  the  Barrow. 


The  Barrow  rifes  out  of  the  fame  mountain  in 
Queen's  county,  and  after  taking  a northerly  courfe, 
returns  to  the  fouth,  and  before  it  arrives  at  Refs  is 
joined  by  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  continues  a louth- 
erly  courfe  under  the  name  of  the  river  Refs,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  the  Suir,  they  all  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
fea  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Waterford. 

The  Blackwater,  fometimes  called  the  Br  oadwater , 
rifes  Out  of  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  from 
whence  being  fwelled  by  many  dreams,  it  takes  fird 
a foutherly,  and  then  an  eaderly  courfe,  till  at  length 
turning  fuddenly  to  the  fouth,  it  purlues  that  courfe 
till  it  falls  into  the  bay  at  Yoghall.  There  are  feveral 
other  rivers  in  Ireland  called  the  Black-water , one  of 
which  falls  into  the  Boyne,  another  into  the  Shannon, 
and  another,  in  the  county  of  Wexford , falls  into  the 
lea. 

The  river  Band,  famous  for  its  pearl-fidiery,  but 
more  fo  for  its  falmon,  rifes  from  the  mountains  in 
the  county  of  Down,  from  whence  it  dows  northward, 
and  after  a courfe  of  about  thirty  miles,  falls  into  a 
lake  called  Loughneagh,  and  palling  through  it,  con- 
tinues its  courfe  to  the  north,  dividing  the  counties 
of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  and  falls  into  the  fea  a 
little  to  the  north-wed  of  Colerain, 

The  Lee  rifes  out  of  a lake  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  taking  an  eaderly  courfe  of  about  twenty-fix 
miles,  is  enlarged  by  its  receiving  feveral  rivers  and 
rivulets,  till  at  length  paffing  by  Cork,  it  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  fea. 

The  Liffey  is  only  remarkable  for  having  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom  feated  on  its  banks,  it  being 
otherwife  an  inconliderable  dream.  It  rifes  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow , and  making  a circling  courfe 
through  that  county  and  the  counties  of  Kildare  and 
Dublin,  difcharges  itfelf  into  Dublin  bay,  a little  be- 
low that  city  ; it  being  navigable  for  barges  no  higher 
than  the  tide  reaches.  What  is  called  the  Liffey  at 
Dublin,  is  properly  a creek  of  the  bay  into  which  the 
little  river  Liffey  runs,  and  which  a mile  above  Dub- 
lin refembles  the  New  River  near  London. 

The  Boyne  is  a much  more  condderable  river  : it  rifes 
in  the  King's  County,  is  famous  for  its  excellent  fal- 
mon, and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Drogheda. 

Of  the  fredi-water  lakes,  one  of  the  mod  extra- 
ordinary is  Lough-lene,  or  the  Lake  of  Killarney , which 
holds  the  fird  place  in  the  edimation  of  thofe  who 
have  feen  fimilar  objefts  in  other  countries  ; who  de- 
clare themfelves  incapable  of  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  various  and  uncommon  beauties  which  adorn  this 
region,  fo  much  favoured  by  the  hand  of  nature — 
it  cannot  therefore  be  expected,  that  any  tolerable 
degree  of  judice  can  be  done  to  their  merits,  in  the 
confined  limits  of  a page — all  we  can  promife  our 
readers  is  an  imperfe£t  fketch  of  the  leading  features, 
leaving  the  red  to  befupplied  by  their  own  imagination. 

The  lakes  are  three  in  number.  The  northern  or 
lower  lake,  is  fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
four  in  breadth. — The  town  of  Killarney  is  fituate 
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on  its  northern  fhore — the  country  on  this  and  the 
eaftern  boundary,  is  rather  of  a tame  charafter,  but 
is  here  and  there  diverfified  with  gentle  fwells,  ma- 
ny of  which  afford  delightful  profjpecls  of  the  lake, 
the  illands,  and  furrounding  feenery. 

The  fouthern  fhore  is  compofed  of  immenfe  moun- 
tains, riling  abruptly  from  the  water,  and  covered 

with  woods  of  the  fineft  timber. From  the  centre 

of  the  lake,  the  view  of  this  range  is  aftonifhingly 
fublime,  prefeming  to  the  eye  an  extent  offoreff  fix 
miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and 
a half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a robe  of  rich  luxuri- 
ance, on  the  fides  of  two  mountains,  whofe  bare  tops 
riling  above  the  whole,  form  a perfedl  contrail  to  the 
verdure  of  the  lower  region. 

On  the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  is  O’Sulli- 
van’s Cafcade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a roar 
that  ftrikes  the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it. — 
The  view  of  this  fheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine, 
appearing  as  if  it  were  defcer.ding  from  an  arch  of 
Avood,  which  overhangs  it  above  feventy  feet  in 
height  from  the  point  of  view. 

Coafting  along  this  fhore  affords  an  almoft  end- 
lefs  entertainment  ; every  change  of  pofition  pre- 
fenting  a new  feene  ; the  rocks  hollowed  and  worn 
into  a variety  of  forms  by  the  waves  ; and  the  trees 
and  fhrubs,  burfting  from  the  pores  of  the  faplefs 
1'tone,  forced  to  affume  the  moll  uncouth  lhape,  to 
adapt  themlelves  to  their  fantaftic  fituations, 

The  illands  are  not  fo  numerous  in  this  as  in  the 
upper  lake,  but  there  is  one  of  fuch  uncommon 
beauty,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pafs  it  un- 
noticed. 

The  idle  of  lmsfallen  lies  nearly*  oppofite  O’Snlli- 
van’s  Cafcade,  it  contains  eighteen  Irijh.  acre  , and, 
for  that  portion  of  land,  can  probably  exhibit  more 
piclurefque  elegance  than  any  other  fpot.in  Europe-. 
The  coaft  is  formed  into  a variety  of  bays  and  pro- 
montories, fkirted  and  crowned  with  arbutus,  holly, 
and  other  fhrubs  and  trees.  The  interior  parts  are 
diverfified  with  hills  and  dales  and  gentle  declivities, 
on  which  every  tree  and  fhrub  appears  to  advantage. 
Views  of  the  la*e  are  caught  through  the  vales,  and 
between  the  flems  of  the  trees,  and  from  two  or  three 
eminences  there  are  profpetts  of  the  bills  of  Agha- 
Aot,  the  diftant  iflands,  and  the  oppofite  wooded 
mountains.  Trees  of  the  largeft  fize  incline  acrofs 
the  vales,  forming  natural  arches,  with  ivy  entwining 
in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  felloons  of  foliage — 
add  to  thefe  advantages  a foil  rich  even  to  exuberance, 
and  the  ifle  of  Inisfallen  may  be  confidered  as  a per- 
fect model  of  rural  elegance. 

The  promontory  of  Mucrufs , which  divides  the 
upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a perfect  land  of  in- 
chantment  ; the  fhore  is  compofed  of  rocks,  in  fome 
places  bulging  and  overhanging  in  the  moll  extraor- 
dinary forms in  others  worn  into  caverns  and 

receffes  by  the  agitation  of  the  water,  and  here  and 
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there  diverfified  with  trees  and  fhrubs.  There  is  a 
road  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  promontory, 
which  unfolds  all  the  interior  beauties  of  the  place. 
Thefe  are  as  various,  and  as  uncommon,  as  the  hand 
of  nature  ever  formed;  prefentingfuch  combinations  of 
rocks,  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  of  lawns  and  water,  as 
will  ever  be  viewed  with  pleafure,  but  never  can  be 
deferibed  with  any  degree  of  juftice.  There  are  va- 
rious fituations  on  this  promontory,  that  command 
views  of  the  lakes,  the  iflands,  and  the  diftant  moun- 
tains  among  the  latter,  Turk  appears  an  object 

of  uncommon  magnificence,  and  Mangerton s loftier, 
though  lefs  interefting,  fummit  rears  itfelf  above  the 
whole. 

The  paffage  to  the  upper  lake  is  round  the  extre- 
mity of  Mucrufs , which  confines  it  on  one  fide,  and 
the  approaching  mountains  on  the  other.  It  would 
require  a volume  to  give  an  adequate  defeription  of 
the  romantic  beauties  of  this  intricate  navigation, 
where  the  ftream  is  continually  winding  round  pro- 
jections, or  expanding  over  fmall  levels,  furrounded 
by  precipices,  in  fome  places  ornamented  with 
woods,  in  others  nothing  to  be  feen  but  rocks,  thrown 
together  in  the  wildeft  forms  imaginable. 

In  this  ftreight  is  the  celebrated  rock  called  the 
Eagle  s Nef,  it  rifes  abruptly  from  the  water,  to  an 
aftonifbing  height,  the  bale  for  fome  diftance  up  co- 
vered with  trees,  but  the  part  which  appears  above 
the  wood  is  compofed  of  immenfe  blocks  of  marble, 
heaped  one  over  the  other,  almoft  perpendicular, 
here  and  there  huge  maffes  thruft  forward  their  fa- 
vage  heads,  threatening  the  gazers  below  with  in- 
ftant  deftruCtion.  This  rock  produces  thofe  wonder- 
ful echoes  which  have  fo  often  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  vifitors  of  Killarney — A French  horn  founded 
here  raifes  a concert  fuperior  to  a hundred  inftru- 
ments,  and  the  report  of  a tingle  cannon  is  inftantly 
anfwered  by  a fucceffion  of  peals,  referr.bling  the 
loudeft  thunder,  which  fee  ms  to  travel  the  furround- 
ing  feenery,  and  die  away  among  the  diftant  moun- 
tains. 

The  upper  lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from 
two  to  three  in  breadth,  it  is  almoft  furrounded 
with  mountains,  in  fome  parts  bare  and  wild  even 
to  rudenefs,  in  others  covered  with  luxuriant  woods, 
hanging  in  deep  ftiades  down  to  the  water  from  the 
mountains  defeend  a number  of  ftreams,  fome  of 
them  forming  beautiful  calcades,  that  of  a clear  day 
glitter  in  the  fun-beams,  giving  a high  degree  of 
animation  to  the  wholefcenery. 

The  iflands  in  this  lake  are  numerous,  and  afford 
an  amazing  variety  of  piCturefque  views  ; many  are 
bare  and  rocky ; fome  low  and  covered  with  tall 
timber,  while  others,  of  pyramidical  forms,  ftart 
from  the  bofom  of  the  lake,  crowned  in  the  moft  ele- 
gant manner  with  wreaths  of  arbutus  and  other 
fhrubs ; thefe  iflands  cut  the  water  into  a number  of 
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winding  freights,  where  the  trees  and  fhrubs,  in- 
clining forward,  appear  in  dark  {hades,  prefenting 
delightful  contral'ts  to  the  filver  furface  of  the  lake. 

The  third,  or  centre  lake,  communicates  with  the 
upper  ; it  is  but  lmall  in  comparifon  of  the  other 
t wo,  and  cannot  boaft  of  equal  variety  ; but  though 
it  fuffers  by  comparifon,  yet  it  is  not  deftitute  of 
natural  advantages.  The  fliores  are  in  many  places 
indented  with  beautiful  bays,  furrounded  with  dark 
groves  of  trees  fome  of  which  have  a moll  pifturefque 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.  The 
caftern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  bafe  of  Manger- 
ion,  down  the  fteep  fide  of  which  defeends  a cafcade, 
vifible  for  a hundred  and  fifty  yards.  This  fall  of 
water  is  fupplied  by  a circular  lake,  near  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  called  the  Devil’s  Punch -Bovs! ; 
which,  on  account  of  its  immenfe  depth,  and  the 
continual  overflow  of  water,  is  eonfidered  as  one  of 
the  greatell  curiofnies  of  Kill  army. 

There  are  various  fituations,  on  this  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  that  command  extenfive 
profpedts  of  the  lakes,  with  their  iflands,  bays,  and 
promontories  ; thefe  views  are  wild  and  grand  to  an 
aftoniflfing  degree,  but  the  minuter  beauties  are  loft, 
as  there  mud  be  a clofer  infpedlion  of  the  lakes  of 
Killarney , to  difeover  thofe  feenes  of  rural  elegance, 
which  nature  feems  to  have  feleiftsd,  for  the  double 
purpofe  of  exciting  the  exertions,  and  mocking  the 
humble  imitations  of  man. 

Lough-Erne  is  the  largeft  lake  in  Ireland , being 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  parts  fifteen  in 
breadth.  Near  the  middle  it  contracts  itfelf  for 
a confiderable  way,  affuming  the  appearance  of 
a noble  river,  winding  round  the  hills,  and  fweeping 
through  the  vales,  with  fuch  a varied  progrefs,  and 
fio  frequently  fhifting  its  courfe,  that  confpicuous  ob- 
jects, when  viewed  from  the  water,  appear  as  if  un- 
der the  influence  of  inchantment,  perpetually  alter- 
ing their  forms  and  changing  their  politions  ; after 
purfuing  this  fantaftic  courle  for  fome  miles,  it  di- 
vides into  two  branches  forming  an  ifland  in  the  cen- 
tre, on  which  ftands  the  town  of  Inni/killen the 

communication  with  the  main  land  being  prei'erved 
by  two  bridges.  No  town  in  Ireland  can  boaft  of 
fuch  an  advantageous  fltuation  for  inland  commerce, 
the  lake  affording  it  an  intercourfe  by  water,  with 
feveral  counties  ; and  this  circumftance  in  its  fa- 
vour might  be  further  improved,  by  cutting  a canal 
and  building  locks,  from  Bclleek  to  Bally- Shannon, 
which  would  open  a pafiageinto  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  upper  part  of  the  lake  towards  Belturbet  is 
perfectly  ltudded  with  iflands,  many  of  them  fo  com- 
pletely covered  with  wood,  that  all  appearance  of 
land  is  obfeured,  and  the  trees  feem  to  fpring  from  the 
furface  of  the  water. 

There  are  others  of  a more  varied  character,  pre- 
fenting beautiful  polifhed  lav/ns,  rifling  and  falling 
to  the  eye,  in  graceful  fwells,  and  gentle  declivities, 
ornamented  with  clumps  and  fcattered  trees,  whole 


dark  fhades  ferve  as  foils  to  fet  off  the  livelier  ver- 
dure of  the  furface. 

Thefe  iflands  give  to  the  lake  an  amazing  variety  of 
beautiful  outlines — in  fome  parts  they  retire  leaving 
large  (paces  of  water  unoccupied  ; in  others  they 
duller  into  groups,  forming  a number  of  bays  and 
{freights,  while  the  woods  inclining  down  the  decli- 
vities, call  a perfect  gloom  on  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

Near  a mile  below  Inni/killen  lies  the  ifland  of 
Deveni/h ; it  contains  two  hundred  acres  of  the 
richeft  land  in  the  country,  and  is  remarkable  for 
poffeflirg  one  of  the  ccmpleteft  round  towers  in  Ire- 
land. This  tower  is  built  of  black  ftone,  cut  into 
blocks,  which  feem  united,  independent  of  cement. 
There  is  alio  cn  this  ifland  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
church,  an  objed  generally  found  to  accompany 
thefe  towers. 

Below  lievenijh  the  lake  begins  to  expand  to  its 
utmoft  breadth,  and  there  being  but  few  iflands  to 
intercept  the  view,  the  water  appears  in  noble 
reaches,  bounded  by  the  diftant  coafts,  and  thefe 
backed  by  mountains,  giving  that  ftrong  marked  out- 
line which  is  always  neceflary  to  complete  an  exten- 
five profped. 

Over  the  rifling  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake, 
are  fcattered  a number  of  feats  and  farm-houfes, 
which  give  a degree  of  cheerfulnefs  to  the  views  ; — 
among  the  former  is  Cajlle  Hume , appearing  in  the 
centre  of  beautiful  woods,  that  fpread  over  the  Hopes, 
and  hang  on  the  fteep  declivities,  in  fome  places  ap- 
proaching, in  others  retiring  from  the  water  in  deep 
maffes  of  fhnde. 

Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  there  are  feve- 
ral iflands,  diverfifying  this  extenfive  fheet  of  water. 
Many  of  thefe  are  large,  affording  pafture  to  herds  of 
black  cattle  and  fheep  ; while  others  rife  in  fteep 
hills,  and  are  thickly  covered  with  wood:  not  a va- 
cant fpot  to  be  feen,  and  the  trees  prefs  fo  clofely, 
one  on  the  other,  that  the  branches  of  the  lower 
tiers  are  frequently  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
bofom  of  the  lake. 

Some  of  the  moft  ftriking  beauties  of  Lough-Erne , 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cajlle  Caldwell ; 
here  the  water  is  thrown  into  a variety  of  elegant 
forms,  by  head-lands  and  promontories,  {hooting  far 
into  the  lake  ; the  fteep  fades  of  which  are  covered 
with  extenfive  woods,  deepening  in  their  fhades  as 
they  retire  from  the  eye,  while  the  diftant  mountains, 
riling  above  the  whole,  caft  an  air  of  dignity  over 
the  lurrounding  feenery. 

Lough- Neagh  is  of  an  oval  figure,  but  confidera- 
bly  indented  on  its  Aides  ; it  is  near  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  about  ten  in  breadth  ; and  abounds 
with  a variety  of  fifh,  particularly  the  pullein,  or, 
as  fome  call  it,  the  frelh-water  herring,  greatly 
admired  for  the  uncommon  delicacy  of  its  fla- 
vour. 

This  Lough  is  not  fo  much  diftinguifhed  for 
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hole  p'flurcfque  beautie  , which  contribute  to  the 
celebrity  of  Killarney  and  Unit',  as  for  the  mineral 
and  petrifying  qualities,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
poiTefs.  Popular  partiality  has,  lince  a remote  pe- 
riod, attributed  great  merit  to  the  anti-fcorbutic 
virtues  of  its  waters;  but  we  do  not  find  that  any 
well  authenticated  cafes,  communicated  by  men  of 
Icience,  have  appeared  to  juftify  this  opinion  ; nor 
do  the  chymical  experiments,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  late  Dr.  Rutty,  difcover  any  remarkable  mineral 
properties  in  thofe  waters,  to  fupport  it. 

Whether  the  petrifying  quality  imputed  to  this 
lake,  exifls  in  the  water,  or  the  foil,  has  been  a 
fubjeff  of  much  enquiry;  thac  it  exifts  in  either  is 
generally  believed  from  the  numerous  fpecimens, 
which  are  conftantly  difcovered  on  the  Uiores,  of 
different  Ipecies  of  wood,  either  wholly  converted 
into  ftone,  or  which  are  found  to  be  partly  in  one 
date  and  partly  in  the  other  ; which  latter  afford 
the  mod  conclufive  evidence  of  the  exidence  of 
this  petrifying  property.  It  has  been  judly  ob- 
ferved,  that  whatever  particular  quality  water  is 
impregnated  with,  mud  be  derived  from  the  foil 
through  which  it  run?  ; now,  in  the  neighbouring 
grounds,  even  at  the  didance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
and  in  dtuations  confiderably  higher  than  the  Lough , 
fpecimens  of  wood,  perfectly  and  imperfectly,  con- 
verted into  done  are  frequently  found  ; fometimes 
on  the  banks  of  many  of  thofe  dreams  which  fall 
into  the  lake,  and  fometimes  in  lituations  more  re- 
mote. On  the  Ihores  are  alffi  frequently  met  with 
a variety  of  beautiful  pebbles,  cornelians,  agates,  and 
other  valuable  bones,  which  have  long  been  objedts 
of  curiofity  to  the  virtuod 

Loth  foyle,  a large  oval  lake,  about  fourteen  miles 
long,  and  from  dx  to  eight  miles  broad,  into  which 
the  fea  bows  by  a channel  not  much  more  than  a 
mile  over. 

The  Luke  of  Si  mug  ford,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
extends  from  Newtown  in  the  north  to  Sirangforcl  in 
the  fouth,  about  thirteen  L if  miles  ; and  in  fome 
places  is  from  three  to  dve  miles  broad.  There  are 
difperfed  in  it  fifty-fopr  idands  fmalland  great,  fome 
df  which  are  noted  for  redoring  and  fattening  dis- 
tempered horfes  ; others  are  docked  with  rabbits, 
and  to  others  refort  a multitude  of  fwans,  wild-geefe, 
widgeon,  teal,  and  four  or  five  forts  of  divers. 

There  are  feveral  lofty  chaihs  as  well  as  tingle 
mountains  in  this  kingdom  , and  they  have  three 
words  in  t he  Ir'iJh  that  exprefs  the  different  degrees 
of  their  elevation,  namely,  Knock,  Sl'feu,  and  Betti. — 
Among  the  lad  or  highed  fort  are  the  mountains  of 
Carlingfo  d ; the  Carlieui , which  feparate  the  coun- 
ties of  Sligo , Rofcommon,  and  Connaught ; thofe  in  the 
county  of  Donegal  about  LouglTSwilly ; the  Mnrger- 
ton  mountains  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ; Croach- Pa- 
trick, in  the  county  of  Mayo  ; the  Gullies  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary ; Slieu-blcom  running  through 
part  of  the  King’s  and  Sfueeri  s counties,  and  part 
of  the  county  of  lipperaiy;  the  Brandon  moun- 
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tains  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  to  the  eab  otP'mer- 
wick  bay;  Slieu-gAen,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone : 
the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  particularly  Sugrr  lo  j-i.  Hl ; 
the  mountains  of  Mcurne  and  Ifeak,  in  the  county 
of  Dowti , are  ebeemed  among  the  highed  in  the 
kingdom,  particularly  that  now  called  Sleu-Donard, 
which  is  thought  to  be  about  one  thoufand  and 
fifty-fix  yards  in  perpendicular  height  ; aud  many 
others,  feveral  of  which  contain  veins  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  minerals,  coals,  quarries  of  done,  date,  and 
marble. 

About  two  miles  from  the  c>ty  of  Kllr  tny,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parkhoufe  of  Dsnmore, 
area  number  of  caves,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
equal  to  ary  in  the  univerfe  ; thofe  of  Antiparc:, 
in  the  Archipelago , excepted.  The  fol'owmg  dc 
feription  of  them,  being  written  by  a gentleman  on 
the  fpot,  we  (hall  give  it  in  his  own  words  : “ After 
a difficult  defeent  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  the  en- 
trance into  this  fubterraneous  would  is  gained.  The 
appearance  of  the  firb  cavern  is  uncommonly  aw- 
ful, and  gives  rife  to  an  idea  of  a grand  (>othic 
dructure  in  ruins.  The  folemniry  of  this  place  is 
not  a little  increaied  by  the  gaiety  of  thole  feenes 
that  prefent  themfelves  on  every  fide,  previous  to 
our  entering  it.  The  floor  is  uneven,  and  bones 
of  various  dzes  are  promilcuoudy  difperfed  upon  it. 
The  fides  are  compofed  of  ragged  work,  in  fome 
parts  covered  with  mofs,  and  in  others  curioufly 
froded  ; and  from  the  roof,  which  is  a kind  of 
arch,  feveral  huge  rocks  projeft  beyond  each  other, 
in  fueh  a manner,  that  they  l’eem  to  threaten  in- 
bant  ruin.  The  circumference  of  this  cave  is  not 
lefs  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  its  height  about  fifty. 

Here  is  a final],  hut  continually  dropping  water 
from  the  ceiling,  and  a few  petrifactions  refembling 
icicles.  This  place  is  not  deditute  of  inhabitants  ; 
for  immediately  on  entering  into  it,  you  are  fur- 
prized  with  a confided  noife,  which  is  occafioned  by 
a multitude  of  wild  pigeons.  Hence  there  is  a 
paflage  towards  the  left,  where,  by  a fmall  afeent, 
a kind  of  hole  is  gained,  much  larger*  but  in  form 
greatly  refembling  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  which 
introduces  the  fpeflator  to  a place,  where  by  the  help 
of  candles,  day-light  being  entirely  excluded,  a bro- 
ken and  furpriling  feene  of  mondrous  bones,  heap- 
ed on  each  other,  chequered  with  various  colours, 
inequality  of  rocks  over- head,  and  an  infinity  of  bal- 
aftical  done  , prefent  themfelves.  Nature,  one  would 
imagine,  defigned  the  fir  ft  cave  as  a preparative  for 
remains  to  be  keen  ; by  it  the  eyes  are  familiarized  * 
to  uncommon  and  awful  objects,  and  the  mind  to- 
lerably fortified  again  ft  thofe  ideas  which  refult  from 
a combination  of  appearances,  unthought  of,  furprif- 
ing  and  menacing.  The  fp  eclat  or  flatters  himfelf, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  behold  more  awful,  nor  any 
thing  more  dangerous  to  meet  than  what  he  finds 
in  the  firft  cavern,  but  he  foon  diicovers  his  miftake  ; 
for  the  bare  want  of  that-  light,  which  drefics  nature 
with  gaiety,  is  alone  fufficiem  to  render  the  fccond 
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f.  r more  dreadful.  In  the  fird,  he  fancies  ruin 
frowns  upon  him  from  feveral  parts  ; but  in  this  it  is 
threatened  from  a thoufand  vaff  rocks  rudely  piled 
on  each  other,  that  comnofe  the  Tides,  vvliich  j’eem 
bending  in,  and  a multitude  of  no  lmaller  fize  are 
pendent  from  the  roof  in  the  moil  extraordinary 
manner  ; add  to  this,  that  by  one  falfe  ffep,  he  would 
be  dafhed  from  precipice  to  precipice  : indeed  it 
would  be  matter  of  much  difficulty,  or  rather  im- 
practicable, to  walk  over  this  apartment,  had  not 
nature,  as  if  ll odious  for  thedfafety  of  the  curious, 
caufed  branches,  as  it  were,,  to  flioot  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  rocks,  which  are  remarkably  fmooth,  very 
unequal,  and  always  damp.  Thel'e  branches  are 
from  four  to  fix  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
thick  They  are  ufeful  on  the  fummits  of  the  rocks, 
to  prevent  flipping,  and  in  the  tides  are  ladders, 
wherebv  to  defeend  and  al.cend  with  tolerable  faci- 
lity. This  adonilhing  anfraCtuous  paffage  leads  to  a 
place  far  more  curious  than  the  red.  On  entering 
into  it,  one  is  alinod  induced  to  believe  onelelf  fitu- 
ated  in  an  ancient  temple,  decorated  with  all  the  ex- 
pence  of  art  ; yet,  notwithdanding  the  beauty  and 
fplend'or  that  catches  the  eye  on  every  fide,  there  is 
fomething  of  fclemnity  in  the  fafhion  of  the  place, 
which  mud  be  felt  by  the  mod  inattentive  fpeefator. 
The  floor,  in  fome  parts,  is  covered  with  a cry  da-1  - 
line  fubdance  ; the  Tides,  in  many  places,  are  in- 
crudedwith  the  fame,  wrought  in  a tade  not  unlike 
the  Gothic  ltyle  of  ornament,  and  the  top  is  almod 
entirely  covered  with  inverted  pyramids  of  the  fame 
elegantly  white  and  lucid  matter.  At  the  points  of 
thel'e  ftalaciicM  dreets  are  perpetually  hanging  drops 
t:f  pellucid  water,  for  when  one  falls,  another  fuc- 
ceeds.  Thefe  pendent  gems  contribute  not  a little 
to  the  glory  of  the  roof,  which,  when  the  place  is 
properly  illuminated,  appears  as  if  formed  of  the 
pureft  cryftal.  Here  are  three  extraordinary  and  beau- 
tiful congelations,  which,  without  the  . affiltance  of  a 
ifrong  imagination,  may  be  taken  for  an  organ,  altar, 
and  croft.  1 he  former,  except  when  ftriCtly  ex- 
amined, appears  to  be  a regular  work  of  art,  and  is 
f a conliderable  fr/e  : the  iecond  is  of  a Ample 
form,  rather  long  than  fquare  ; and  the  third  reaches 
from  tire  floorto  the  roof,  which  mud  be  about  20 
feet.  Thefe  curious  figures  are  owing  to  water  that 
falls  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cave  to  the  ground, 
which  coagulate  into  done  from  time  to  time,  till  it 
acquired  rhofe  forms  which  are  now  fo  pleading  ; or 
toan  exludation  or  extillation  of  petrifying  juices  out 
of  the  earth  ; or  perhaps  they  partake  of  the  nature 
of  fparj which  is  a kind  of  rock. plant.  The  former 
- n rears  to  be  the  mold  probable  fuppofoiorr,  as  thefe 
ires,  in  colour  and  confidence,  appear  exactly  like' 
lire  icicles  on  the  top,  which  are  (inly  feen  .from  the 
w : parts  ol  the  caverns  and  in-  this  place,  there  is 
a great  oozing  of  water,  and  a much  larger  number 
of  petrifactions,  than  in  any  other.  When  you  quit 
this  curious  apartment,  the  guides  lead  you  for  a con- 


fiderable  way  through  winding  places,  until  a glim- 
mering light  agreeably  furprizes.  Here  the  journey 
of  above  a quarter  of  a mile,  through  thole  parts  is 
ended  : but  upon  returning  into  the  fird  cavern, 
the  entrance  into  other  apartments,  lefs  curious 
indeed,  but  as  extenfive  as  thofe  we  have  de- 
feribed,  offers  itfelf.  I’he  palTages  into  fome  of  thefe 
are  fo  very  low,  that  there  is  a neceffity  of  creeping- 
through  them  ; by  thefe  we  proceed  until  the  noife 
of  a lubterraneous  river  is  heard,  but  farther  none 
have  ventured.” 

Amongft  the  numerous  Glens  in  Ireland  diftin- 
guiflred  for  particular  beauty,  are  two  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow.  The  Glen  of  the  Downs  is  a pafs  be- 
tween two  vaff  ridges  of  mountainscovered  with  wood, 
which  have  a very  noble  effeCt  ; the  vale  is  no  wider 
than  to  admit  the  road,  a fmall  gurgling  river  almoff 
by  its  fide,  and  narrow  flips  of  rocky  and  fhrubby 
ground  which  part  them.;  in  the  front  all  efcape  feetns 
denied  by  an  immenfe  conical  mountain,  which  arifes 
out  of  the  glen,  and  feenis  to  fill  it  up.  The  feenery 
is  of  a mod  magnificent  character. 

The  Dargle  is  a narrow  vale,  formed  by  the  fides 
of  two  opposite  mountains  •,  the  whole  thickly  fpreacl 
with  oak  at  the  bottom  (the  depth  is  immenfe) : it  is- 
narrowed  to  the  mere  channel  of  the  river,  which 
tumbles  from  rock  to  rock  The  extent  of  wood 
that  hangs  to  the  eye  in  every  direction  is  great,  the 
depth  of  the  precipice  immenfe,  which,  with  the 
roar  of  the  water,  forms  a feene  truly  intereffing. 
In  lefs  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  the  road  palling 
through  the  wood  leads  to  another  point  of  view  to 
the  right  ; it  is  the  crown  of  a vaft  projecting  rock, 
from  which  you  look  down  a precipice  abfoluteiy  per- 
pendicular, and  many  hundred  feet  deep,  upon  the 
torrent,  which  finds  its  noify  way  over  large  fragments 
of  rocks.  The  point  of  view  is  a great  projection  of 
the  mountain  on  this  fide,  anfwered  by  a concave  of 
the  oppolite,  fo  that  you  command  the  glen  both  to 
the  right  and  left  ; it  exhibits  immenfe  traCts  of  fo- 
reff,  .that, have  a moft  magnificent  appearance.  Be- 
yond the  \yood,  to  the  right,  are  fome  enclofures  hang- 
ing on  the  fide  of  a hill,  crowned  by  a mountain. 
The  foiemnity  of  fuels  an  extent  of  wood,  unbroken 
by  any  intervening  pbjeCb,and  the  whole  hanging  over 
declivities,  , is,  alqne  grq?t  ; but  to  this  the  addition  of 
a conffamsroar  qf  fqllipg  water,  either  quite  laid,  or 
fo  far  below,  as,tq  be  feen  but  obfcurely,  unite  to  make 
thole  irqprefl'ioris  dronger.  No  contradictory  emo- 
tions ar^,  railed — -no- .ill-judged  temples  appear  to  en- 
liven a feene  that  is  gloomy  rather  than  gay.  Falling 
or  moving  water  is  a lively  object ; this  being  obfeure, 
the  noife  operates  .differently.  Following  the  road  a 
little  further,  there  is  another  bold  rocky  projection, 
from  which  is  alio  a double  view  to  the  right  and  left. 
In  front,  fo  immenfe  a fweep  of  hanging  wood,  that 
a nobler  feene  can  hardly  be  imagined  ; the  river  is 
at  tnc  bottom  of  a precipice,  fo  deep,  and  of  a depth 
fo  great,  as  to  be  quite  fearful  to  look  down.  This 
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horrid  precipice,  the  pointed  bleak  mountains  in 
view,  with  the  roar  of  the  water,  all  confpire  to 
raife  one  great  emotion  of  the  fublime.  You  ad- 
vance fcarcely  twenty  yards  before  a pretty  fcene 
opens  to  the  left,  a diftant  landfcape  of  inclofures, 
with  a river  winding  between  the  hills  to  the  fea, — 
Palling  to  the  right,  frefh  views  of  wood  appear  ; 
half  way  to  the  bottom  a different  one  is  obferved  ; 
you  are  almofi  iftclofed  in  wood,  and  look  to  the 
right  through  fome  low  oaks  on  the  oppofite  bank 
of  wood,  with  an  edging  of  trees  through  which  the 
iky  is  Teen,  which  added  to  an  uncommon  elegance 
in  the  outline  of  the  Jiill,  has  a moft  pleaiing  effedl. 
Winding  down  to  a thatched  bench  on  a rocky 
point,  an  uncommon  fcene  opens.  Immediately  be- 
neath is  a vaft  chafm  in  the  rock,  which  feems  torn 
afunder,  to  let  the  torrent  through,  that  comes  tumb- 
ling over  a rocky  bed  far  funk  in  a channel  embo- 
lomed  in  wood.  Above  is  a range  .of  woods,  which 
half  overshadow  it,  and  rifing  to  a vaft  height,  ex- 
clude every  object.  To  the  left  the  water  rolls 
away  over  a number  of  broken  rocks  ; forming  a 
coup-d’oeil  truly  romantic.  The  path  leads  to  the 
water’s  edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  Glen,  where  is  a 
new  fcene,  in  which  not  a fingle  circumftance  weak- 
ens the  principal  character.  In  a hollow  formed  of 
rock  and  wood  (every  objedt  excluded  but  thofe  and 
water)  the  torrent  breaks  forth  from  fragments  of 
rock,  and  tumbles  through  the  chafm,  rocks  bulging 
over  it,  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  the  channel,  and  ftop 
the  impetuous  water.  The  fliade  is  fo  thick  as  to  ex 
elude  the  heavens  ; all  is  retired  and  gloomy  ; a brown 
horror  breathing  over  the  whole.  It  is  a fpot  for  me- 
lancholy to  mufe  in. 

Tradition  and  hiftory  both  inform  us,  that  few 
countries  of  equal  extent,  were  better  timbered  than 
Ireland ; her  woods  were  fo  abundant,  as  to  occafion 
her  being  called  by  fome  of  the  ancient  writers  the 
Woody  IJland  ; and  their  quality  was  of  facia  repute 
as  to  become  an  article  of  traffic,  and  often  employed 
in  the  moft  confpicuous  buildings  of  the  filter  king- 
dom.  But  the  natives,  repeatedly  harraffed  by 

the  inroads  and  encroachments  of  the  Englijh,  fre- 
quently found  afylum  in  their  ferefts  after  unequal 
combat,  from  the  obdurate  fwords  of  their  invaders. 
Thefe  became  therefore  an  objeft  of  equal  jealoufy 
and  vengeance,  and  the  defiroying  axe  generally  ac- 
companied the  fword,  in  the  joint  extirpation  of 
woods  and  men.  Ireland  then  became  denuded  ; 
and  the  iong  continuance  of  civil  difco'rd,  the  fluctu- 
ation of  property,  and  the  hopelefs  defpondency 
which  hung  over  this  devoted  ifland,  have  left  it 
deftitute  of  its  ancient  beauties  for  many  ages.  A 
fpirit  however  has  at  length  gone  forth  ; the  great 
encouragement  of  the  Dublin  Society,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  many  noble  individuals  promife  again  to 
clothe  tire  land  with  its  moft  valuable  ornaments. 
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The  mines  of  Ireland,  until  the  deftruaion  of  her 
woods, were  worked  to  a very  great  extent.  At  pre- 
fent,  although  abundance  of  the  various  fpecies  of 
iron,  lead,  filver  and  copper  ores  are  to  be  found 
in  every  direction  through  the  kingdom,  vet  the 
want  of  capital,  or  {kill,  or  enterprize,  is  fuch,  that 
few  are  worked  to  any  important  extent  or  profit,  if 
we  except  the  great  copper  mines  of  the  county 
Wicklow,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  an  Evglijh  com- 
pany. 

In  feveral  counties  are  noble  quarries  of  the 
fineft  marble,  thofe  of  Kerry  are  of  various  colours, 
green,  red,  yellow  and  white;  and  thofe  of  Kil- 
kenny, black  and  white  ; each  of  which  takes  the  molt 
elegant  poliffi,  and  are  calculated  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  building  or  ornament. 

Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  abound  with  frec- 
ftone,  fome  of  a bright  fparkling  colour,  others  of  a 
grey  or  alh  colour,  and  fome  approaching  to  a blue. 
Thofe  of  Ardbracken,  Garrycorris , and  the  mount- 
tains  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin,  are  particularly  ad- 
mired, and  much  ufed  in  public  buildings  ; but  the 
want  of  inland  water  carriage  prevents  its  being  fent 
to  the  metropolis,  in  fuch  fizes  as  are  neceffiarv  for 
large  columns,  See.  which  induces  a confiderable  ex- 
pence for  the  import  of  Portland  ftone. 

Various  fpecies  of  coal,  and  in  the  greateft  abun- 
dance, are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 'I  he  pits  of  Kilkenny  yield  a coal  poffeffing 
many  peculiar  properties ; it  is  very  hard,  burns  free- 
ly, emits  little  or  no  fmoak,  is  of  a bright  black,  and 
and  is  found  to  he  admirably  adapted  for  malting,;  and 
various  purpofes  of  manufacture.  The  pits  of  Bally- 
cajlle , (in  the  county  Antrim)  produce  a coal  fome- 
what  like  that  of  Whitehaven,  but  fwifter  and  of  a 
more  ardent  heat  ; and  although  they  are  iti  the 
greateft  abundance,  yet  the  want  of  a fafe  and  com- 
modious harbour  to  lhip  them,  prevents  their  beifig 
worked  to  an  extent  fully  equal  to'  the  fupply  of  the 
nation.  The  collieries  of  Tyrone  produce  > a vefy 
fine  fpecies,  and  are  of  confiderable  capacity  ; they 
lie  in  the  heart  of  a populous  and  great  manufactur- 
ing! country,  where  other  fuel  is  very  fcarce  ; but  the 
want  of  a morjz  perfect  inland  water  carriage. con- 
tracts the  operation  of  the  numerous  benefits  which 
the  fituation  of  thefe  collieries  prefents.  We  fhall 
conclude  this  fhort  account  by  mentioning  the  pits 
of  Lough  Allen  as  probably  of  the  moft  importance  : 
they  are  of  fuch  magnitude,  are  fo  happily  circum- 
ftanced  by  fituation,  are  of  fo  fine  a quality,  and  fo 
intermixed  with  ftrata  of  the  pureft  iron  and  other 
ores,  as  promife,  with  attention  and  capital,  to  be  a 
Tource  of  infinite  profit  and  advantage  to  the  natiba 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Shannon , which  rsualmoft 
navigable  to  the  fea.  Were  canals  opened  from  the  ca- 
pital and  other  parts,  communicating  with  this  river, 
they  would,  in  a few  years,  render  the' cutting -of 
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bogs  unnecelTary,  fave  large  units  now  annually  fent 
for  foreign  coals,  and  eftablilh  manufactures  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  thefe  lines,  of  the  greateft  value  and 
extent. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  mineral  fprings  in  this 
kingdom  of  the  various  dalles  recommended  for 
medicinal  purposes:  fuchas  the  vitriolic,  alkaline  and 
abforbent,  faline  and  purgative,  fulphureous,  chaly- 
beate and  fu lphu real  chalybeate  waters,  of  which 
thole  of  the  two  latter  kinds  are  moil  powerfully  im- 
pregnated by  the  benevolent  wifdom  cf  Providence, 
as  efficacious  remedies  againft  one  of  the  moll  preva- 
lent endemics  of  its  northern  and  moitf  climate,  the 
feurvy  ; of  thefe  the  mod  generally  reforted  to, 
from  their  experienced  good  effeCts,  are  the  waters 
of  Snualir.bar  and  Drumafnav ? in  the  north-weft 
quarter,  and  of  Lucnti , fix  miles  from  the  capital. — 
There  are  alfo  fome  tepid  fprings  here,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which,  however,  is  very  moderate,  that  of 
Mallow  in  the  county  of  Cork , the  warmed  of  them, 
not  railing  Farenheit’s  thermometer  above  68";  but 
from  its  mild,  foft,  and  fpecifically  light  nature,  and 
being  coniiderably  impregnated  with  an  abforbent 
earth,  and  a portion  of  other  medicinal  matter,  has 
been  found  i’erviceable  in  feveral  clafles  of  difeafes. — 
It  appears  neceftary  to  mention  under  this  head  that 
there  are  many  petrifying  lakes  and  fprings  in  th:s 
ill  and,  of  which  Lough  Lie  ugh  in  Uljlcr  is  the  mo  ft  re- 
markable. 

The  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  engaged  the  en- 
quiries of  feveral  learned  writers  for  many  years,  and 
much  it  is  faid  remains  yet  unexplored. 

The  moft  difiinguilhed  and  lingular  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  round  towers,  of  which  there  are  at  pre- 
fent  fifty-one  difperfed  through  different  parts  of  the 
-kingdom,  and  in  different  Hates  of  prefervation  — 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained,  both  as  to 
the  time  when  they  were  built,  and  their  original  ufe  ; 
but  the  cireumftance  of  their  being  generally  near  or 
connected  with  the  ruins  of  old  monafferies  or  abbeys, 
affords  a flrong  external  evidence  of  their  being  em- 
ployed for  fome  religious  purpofe.  Their  antiquity 
remains  yet  unafeertained. 

Thefe,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  religious  build- 
ings in  the  valley  of  Gleudalough , or  donmacnois , and 
many  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  exhibit  a fpecies  of  ar- 
chitecture by  no  means  inelegant,  yet  differing  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  Gothic  orders  which  were  adopted 
in  Britain. 

Numerous  inffruments  of  peace  and  war,  and  many 
curious  and  coftly  ornaments  of  drefs,  are  every  day 
dug  out  of  our  fields  and  depofited  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  cur  ous.  Thefe  are  generally  wrought  with  ex- 
quifite  flcill,and  the  greater  part  are  originals  in  their 
kind  ; unlike  any  thing  known  at  prefent,  and  of 
fuch  decided  antiquity,  that  even  their  ufes  can  rarely 


be  inferred  by  any  analogy  derived  from  things  in  ufe 
at  t his  day. 

The  Tumulty  floats,  or  high  mountains  of  earth 
obferved  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  gene- 
rally aferibed  to  the  Danes.  They  were  probably 
railed  for  different  ptirpoles,  and  employed  occafionally- 
as  forts  to  retire  to  in  times  of  danger,  or  for  afiem- 
blies  of  the  people  on  public  occafions ; fome  mav 
have  been  railed  as  memorials  of  battles  fought,  and 
others  as  monuments  for  diftinguilhed  perfonages 
ilain  in  the  field  of  battle. 

SECT.  II. 

V egetable  and  Animal  Productions  by  Land  and  Sea 

FJheries  ; Agriculture  ; Antiquities  ; Population  ; 

Language  ; Character  and  Manners. 

T H E S E are  in  general  fimtlar  to  thofe  of 
Great  Britain  ; the  unimproved  ftate  of  Deland  for 
ages  prevented  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  peace 
and  fettlement  have  now  diffufed  thefe,  as  well  as 
other  bleffings  amongft  us.  Our  wolf-dogs  (once  fo 
ufeful  and  celebrated)  were  perhaps  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land ; but  that  fpecies  is  now  nearly  extinCf.  Al- 
though the  coafts  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  may  be 
furnilhed  with  the  fame  varietie  - of  filh  ; vet  thofe 
of  Ireland  have  them  in  much  greater  abundance,  and 
of  a larger  and  more  excellent  quality. 

Ireland  has  advantages  in  the  feveral  filheries  r.ot 
enjoyed  by  any  other  country  in  Europe , particularly 
in  fituation,  and  in  her  numerous  creeks  and  har- 
bours. Her  fhores  are  ftored  with  all  the  varieties  of 
filh,  her  fifhermen  a hardy  and  adventurous  race, 
and  the  opportunity  of  curing  on  contiguous  fhores 
gives  them  a decided  fuperiority. 

The  agriculture  of  Ireland,  though  greatly  extend- 
ed and  improved  within  thefe  twenty  or  thirty  years 
part,  is  ftill  in  a very  backward  ftate  : for  though  the 
quantity  of  corn  has  encreafed  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
inftead  of  depending,  as  formerly,  on  a precarious 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  for  the  fupply  of  the  in- 
habitants ; we  not  only  have  a fufficiency  for  home 
confumption,  but  are  enabled  to  export  large  quan- 
tities ; yet  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  very  defective, 
the  Irijh  not  having  yet  introduced  thole  improved 
fvftems  of  culture,  which  have  long  been  purfued 
with  fuch  advantage  in  England,  and  lome  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

There  is  a variety  of  caufes,  to  which  this  imper- 
fe<ft  ftate  of  agriculture  may  be  attributed  ; the  moft 
ftriking  are  the  following  : — The  negleCt  of  the  land- 
lords to  encourage  and  inftruCt  their  tenantry  : — The 
number  of  abfentee?,  who  feel  no  pleafure  in  the  cre- 
ation cr  the  poftefiion  of  a wealthy  induftrious  yeo- 

manrv  : — 
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in  ry: — The  exlreme  ignoranceand  poverty  of  thofe, 
to  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  foil  is  configned  ; their 
property  and  information,  being  frequently  much  on 
a lcvei  with  the  common  labourers.  — From  the  pre- 
ceding circumflances,  tillage  is  looked'  on  by  thole 
who  are  poffefled  of  capital,  as  a laborious,  unproduc- 
\ive  bufinefs,  and  coniequently  unworthy  their  atten- 
tion. 

The  land-owners  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland , are 
undoubtedly,  more  interefled  in  the  fpirited  cultiva- 
tion of  the  foil,  than  any  other  order  of  the  inha- 
bitants, as  the  amount  of  their  incomes  mu  ft  ever  de- 
pend on  the  capability  of  the  tenantry  ; and  their  ca- 
pability will  always  depend  on  the  portion  of  induftry 
and  information  they  pofiefs.  This  is  lo  very  obvi- 
ous, and  fclf-intereft  is  found  to  be  fuch  a ftimulus  in 
the  human  breaft,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for 
the  indolence  of  the  owners  of  eftates  in  I eland. 

The  extension  of  tillage  has  been  chiefly  effected, 
by  the  erection  of  flour-mills: — Ihefe  r.nfwer  the 
purpofeof  daily  markets,  where  the  farmers  can  dif- 
pofe  of  their  wheat  at  all  times,  at  its  value  ; and  this 
value  is  kept  at  a reafonable  rate,  by  the  influence  of 
the  corn  laws,  that  regulate  the  export  and  import  of 
grain. — When  the  average  of  wheat  is  27s  or  under, 
per  barrel  of  20  hones,  there  is  a bounty  of  3s.  4d. 
per  barrel  on  exportation,  and  the  por -ts  are  clofed 
againfl  importation.  When  the  average  riles  to  30s. 
the  export  ceales,  and  the  ports  are  thrown  open  for 
the  admiffion  of  foreign  wheat,  and  fo  in  proportion, 
with  other  kinds  of  grain.  l he  prefent  Speaker  is 
the  father  of  this  regulating  fyftem  of  corn  laws;  a 
fyftem  which  refle<fts  the  high  eft  honour  on  his  abi- 
lities and  patriotifm  ; and  from  them,  the  nation  !e- 
rive3  the  double  blefling,  of  never  experiencing  the 
rrdfery  of  fcarcity,  nor  the  oppoflte  extreme  of  over 
abundance. 

The  effeff  which  thefe  regulations  have  had  upon 
the  agricu'ture  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  felt  when  it 
is  known  how  frequently,  before  they  were  enacted, 
we  were  in  a date  of  dependence  on  other  nations  for 
the  rieceflary  fupply  of  grain  : and  how  much  we  have 
fmce  been  able  to  export  from  our  redundancy.  At 
an  average  of  three  years  ending  1787,  we  exported 
6:, 080  barrels  of  wheat,  333,837  barrels  of  oats, 
and  83,71  i barrels  of  barley,  befides  a proportionable 
quantity  of  flour,  meal,  See. 

The  Dublin  Society,  (ever  indefatigable  in  pa’riotic 
exertions,)  have  not  neglected  an  object  of  lo  much 
importance,  as  the  improvement  of  agriculture. — 
Their  premiums  for  this  purpofe  have  been  numerous 
and  liberal;  and  their  frequent  difeuflion  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  with  publifning  the  refult  of  their  enquiries, 
have  diffufed  a degree  of  knowledge  and  a fp:rit  of 
emulation,  which  mufr  be  of  corifiderable  advantage 
to  the  kingdom  : they  have  alfo  erected  an  extenfsve 
range  of  buildings  in  Hawkins’ s- flreet,  where  models 
in  various  branches  of  mechanics  and  manufactures 
are  deposited  for  the  infpeCtion  of  the  public  ; anti  all 
kinds  of  machines,  of  the  mod  approved  conftruCV.cn 
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made  ufe  of  in  hulbandry,  are  fold  at  reafonable 
prices. 

An  induftrious  peafantry  are  the  great  flnews  of  a 
ftate ; their  increafe  and  their  happinefs  Ihould  there- 
fore be  the  conftant  objects  of  every  wife  govern- 
ment, and  thefe  are  mod  certainly  obtained  by  per- 
manent protection  to  the  extenflon  of  agriculture. — 
111  England,  a yeomanry  is  juftly  denominated  “ their 
country’s  pride,;”  yet  in  Ireland  the  name  is  fenreely 
known  : there,  the  face  of  man  gladdens  every  feene 
here,  our  faireft  counties  are  covered  with  herds  of 
cattle.  He  who  contrails  the  date  of  the  people  in 
the  tillage  and  paflure  countries,  will  lind  in  the  for- 
mer, a reverence  for  the  laws,  and  the  cheerful  figns 
of  plenty  and  content  : — in  the  latter,  a fqualid  race 
of  wretched  herdfmen,  thinly  ftrewed  over  a lard  in 
which  they  have  no  intereft,  knowing  little  of  the 
laws  of  God  or  man,  and  confequently  refpeCling  nei- 
ther : in  the  employment  of  tending  herds  to  feed 
the  rival  manufacturers  of  their  country,  they  never 
participate  in  the  plenty  which  lurrounds  them,  but 
are  dinted  fo  the  roots  of  the  field,  and  the  luxury  of 
the  meagre  element. — What  good  or  wife  man,  who 
thus  compares  the  date  of  his  fellow-creatures,  will 
hefitate  which  to  prefer  ? 

Agriculture  is  a permanent  fource  of  riches:  It  is 
an  employment  more  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man 
than  any  other;  and  is  favourable  to  population  and 
to  the  grow  th  and  prefervation  of  virtue. — VC  hen 
commerce  has  depraved,  and  its  attendant  luxury  - 
enervated  a nation,  the  only  remains  of  indepen 
dence  and  temperance  will  be  found  among  thofejwho 
have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth. 

Few  kingdoms  have  experienced  greater  variation 
in  population  than  I eland.  At  fome  remote  period 
there  are  reafons  to  btlieve  that  its  inhabitants  were 
extremely  numerous.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland," 
(in  rough  or  mountainous  ground, j difficult  of  acrefs, 
and  now  in  a barren  ftate,  are  evident  traces  of  culti- 
vation ; but  at  what  time  it  prevailed,  tradition  or 
hiftory  does  not  inform  us.  Thefe  appearances,  how- 
ever, argue  in  the  dronged  manner  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  mud  have  been  very  con  Tier  able 
during  fuch  extended  induftry,  impelled,  as  it  -cer- 
tainly was,  by  the  demand  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
And  it  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  in  feveral  inlhmces- 
where  old  bogs  have  been  cleared,  the  furrows  of  the 
plow  are  frequently  difeovered. 

But  without  entering  further  into  fuch  evidence, 
we  will  dnd  from  hiftorical  accounts,  that  the  date  of 
population  experienced  confiderab'e  viciffitudes.  A t 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century  the  num- 
bers in  Ireland  were  thought  to  be  about  two  millions, 
whereas  in  1672,  there  were,  according  to  Bir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  no  more  than  i,; 00,00c. 

The  view  of  modern  times  however  affords  a pic- 
ture more  exhilarating.  Whoever  will  attend  to  the 
rapid  extenflon  of  agriculture;  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  prosperity  amongft  us,  will  naturally  infer  that 
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pop'll.  , on  has  had  a proportionate  incrc'r.fe.  We 
fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  afcertain,  from  recent  in- 
formation, what  our  prefent  numbers  are. 

From  the  accounts  laid  b’ef.  re  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons in  i~86,  (as  returned  by  the  hearth-money 
collector -,)  the  number  of  houfes 'in  hclitid amounted 
to  474,234.  Now,  adding  to  that  the  increafe  firvee, 
„nd  alio  the  numbers  intentionally  or  unavoidably 
overlooked  in  i’uch  returns,  v.e  may  reafonably  con- 
< lude  that  the  prefent  actual  amount  is  300,000. 

~\Yc  are  next  to  confider  what  average  number  of 
perfons  we  (houlcl  allow  to  each  houfe.  In  the  pen- 
dants cottages  in  Ireland  (perhaps  the  m o fl  populous 
in  t lac  world)  Mr.  Young  in  Tome  parts  found  the 
average  k>  and  6\  ; others  have  found  it  in  different 
places  to  be  7 ; and  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of 
the  ifland  of  Rtghery,  enumerates  the  houfes,  and 
difeovered  the  average  therein  to  be  8.  In  the  cities 
and  principal  towns,  the  houfes,  particularly  in  t lie 
manufacturing  parts,  generally  contain  feveral  fami- 
lies •,  and  front  different  accounts,  the  numbers  in 
luch  are  from  ten  up  fo  high  as  feventy.  The  ave- 
rage.-, however,  of  different  writers  on  the  population 
of  cities  vary  between  to  and  13. 

From  luch  data  then,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  erro- 
neous, if  we  fix  the  average  for  the  whole  ifland  at 
eight  perfons  to  each  houfe,  which,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  houfes,  makes  the  population  of  Ire- 
land amount  to  four  millions. 

The  antiquarians  and  critics  agree,  that  the  uncor- 
rupted native  language  of  t lie  Irijh  is  the  Gaedelic  or 
S.o/ic,  the  pureft  and  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Celtic 
dialers.  It  appears  from  unqueftionable  teftimony, 
that  arts,  navigation  and  letters  were  fir  ft  taught  in 
Europe  bv  the  Phoenicians , who  had  a very  early  inter- 
com ie  with  the  Iberian  Spaniards.  From  that  nation 
our  Gaedcliaii  or  Scottijh  colony  derived  their  original, 
who  amongft  other  arts,  introduced  the  elements  of 
letters  into  the  ifland,  at  a remote  period  before  the 
Chriflian  vt.ra.  This  faCt  will  ealily  account  for  the 
early  ufe  of  letters  in  Ireland , where  great  lecurity 
from  foreign  conqueft  retained  them,  and  where  the 
manners  of  the  people  and  the  form  of  government 
rendered  the  cultivation  of  them  neceflary. 

Notwithftanding  the  baleful  efl'eCts  of  various  po- 
litical caufes  ; though  luxury  enervates  ; though  cor- 
ruption diflblves  and  effaces  ; though  extreme  mifery 
diftorts  and  deforms  ; and  though  a revenue  is  made 
to  depend  in  Ireland , on  what  direCtly  tends  to  blaft 
the  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  ftill  are  the  great  fea- 
tures, which  have  at  all  times  characterized  Irijh  men , 
plainly  difcernible  by  the  attentive  and  impartial  ob- 
ferver. 

The  moifture,  the  unparallelled  temperature  of  the 
climate,  the  vivifying  breezes  of  the  weft,  are  here 
very  favourable  to  animal  as  well  as  to  vegetable 
growth.  The  IriJJs  are  inferior  to  none  in  bodily 
ffrengfft  and  beauty,  they  are  perhaps  fuperior  to  any 
in  pliability  and  agility  of  limbs. 

Always  inclined  to  many  and  martial  exercifes, 


■they  readily  confront  any  undertaking;  their  bodies 
are  fitted  to  any  climate,  or  to  any  difficulty,  and 
from  the  fame  lource  might  perhaps  be  derived,  that 
ifpir.it  of  heroifin  which  has  fo  eminently  characterized 
them. 

Strong  intellects,  warm  fancies  and  acute  feelings, 
have  generally  carried  them  beyond  the  line  of  medio- 
crity ; and  whether  the  depths  of  fcience  were  to  be 
explored,  the  heights  of  heroifm  attained,  or  fympa- 
thy  awrakened  in  the  inmoft  foul,  Irijhmen  would  be 
equal  to  the  tafk.  In  virtue  too  they  take  an  un- 
common range,  and  in  the  paths  of  vice  thev  are  not 
flow  or  backward.  Even  the  blunders  with  which 
they  have  been  charged  by  their  good  neighbours 
may  have  fome  foundation  in  truth,  if  by  blunders 
we  are  to  underffand.  thofe  quick  (allies  by  which  the 
regular  concordance  of  v.  ords  is  broken  and  overleap- 
ed for  fomething  bold  and  expreflive  in  the  thought. 
But  what  peculiarly  diftinguithes  the  I-'iJb  character 
is,  a comprehenfion  of  qualities  which  are  feldom 
found  compatible.  Sudden  ardour;  unabating  per- 
feverancc.;  univerfal  aptitude  ; firm  adherence  ; im- 
patience of  injury  ; a long  remembrance  of  it ; flrength 
of  rdolution  ; tendernefs  of  affedtion.  Thefe  out- 
lines of  the  Irijh  character  may  be  filled  by  the  full 
grown  lineaments,  which  the  writers  of  different 
ages,  and  of  different  countries,  have  affixed  to  it. 
The  Irijh  have  been  reprefented,  ftrongly  actuated  by 
a thirfi  of  glory  ; prodigal  of  life,  impetuous,  vindic- 
tive, generous,  hofpitable,  curious,  credulous,  alive  to 
mufiic,  conftant  in  love  or  hatied. 

Qualities  fo  powerful,  fo  various  and  fo  oppofite, 
if  properly  attempered,  would  exhibit  human  nature 
in  its  higheft  perfection  ; but  when  tlifcompofed, 
fometimes  by  too  much  internal  energy,  and  often  by 
external  adventitious  circumitances  ; they  have  inva- 
riably produced  a fpirit  of  difeord,  which  has  uni- 
formly led  this  unhappy  people  to  mifery  and  ruin. — 
The  influence  of  this  infernal  fpirit,  with  a multitu- 
dinous train  of  evils,  acceding  as  well  as  following, 
has  here  deformed  the  general  view  of  nature ; fo 
that  we  muff  defeend  from  public  to  private  jife  ; 
from  the  ftatefman  to  the  citizen  ; or  on  the  other 
fide,  arife  from  the  vaffal  to  the  independent  man,  in 
order  to  find  thofe  glowing  tints  which  ftrongly  mark 
the  manners  of  the  people.  In  fome  fequeftered  fpot, 
untainted  by  luxury,  undifturbed  by  low  ambition, 
and  not  diffracted  by  the  agitating  hand  of  oppreffi- 
on,  behold  the  Irijh , and  they  fhall  command  your 
efieem  and  affection.  In  their  focial  intercourfe  how 
open  ! how  cheerful  ! through  the  circle  of  their  ac- 
quaintance how  obliging  ! in  fentiment  how  noble  ! 
in  their  general  conduCt  how  dignified  ! Weaknefsis 
fure  to  meet  their  pity  and  protection  ; influence  ne- 
ver fails  to  roufe  them  to  refiftance.  The  ftranger 
among  them  forgets  his  home  ; his  defires  are  con- 
ffantlv  prevented,  and  are  conftantly  gratified  by  a 
pleafmg  variety.  With  the  ancient  Romans,  a ftranger 
and  an  enerny  were  fynonimous  ; with  the  Irijh  it  is 
otherwile,  jtlie  ftranger  is  a friend. 
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Religion,  Conflitution  ami  Taiuj  ; 1 fade  and  Manti- 
faflu)  es. 

T II  E eftablifhed  religion  of  Ireland  is  the 
Proteftant  ; its  ecclefiaitical  difcipline  is  firnilar  to 
that  of  England,  and  is  under  four  archbifhops  and 
eighteen  bifhops.  The  four  archbifhoprics,  are  Ar- 
tnagh,  Dublin , Cajhel  and  Tuam  ; and  the  eighteen 
bithoprics  are  Clogber,  Clonfeit , C/oyne,  Cot  k,  Derry, 
Down , Dr  a more,  Elphin , Kildare,  Killala,  Killaloe , 
Kilmore,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Limerick,  Meath,  Of- 
fory,  Raphoe  and  Waterford. 

The  diffenters  are  almoft  as  various  here  as  in  Eng- 
land ; but  the  moft  prevailing  are  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Prefbyterians,  Quakers,  Anabaptifts,  Moravians 
and  Methodifts,  all  of  whom  are  tolerated  by  law. 

Ireland  is  at  prefent  a diftinft  independent  king- 
dom, governed  by  its  own  parliaments,  and  its  im- 
perial crown  is  infeparably  annexed  by  an  Iriflo  a<ft  of 
parliament,  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  From  tire  time 
of  the  acceffion  of  the  fovereigrity  of  Ireland  to  the 
kings  of  England,  until  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  the  mode  of  enabling  laws  within  the 
Engltjh  pale  in  the  parliaments  of  this  country,  was 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  England;  the  king’s  viceroy 
fummoning  and  holding  parliaments  at  pleafure,  in 
which  were  enabled  fuch  ftatutes  as  were  then  thought 
expedient  or  neceffary.  But  an  ill  ufe  (as  it  was  then 
termed)  having  been  made  of  this  power,  in  particu- 
lar by  Lord  Gormanjlown,  deputy  lieutehant  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  ; a let  of  affs  were  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Edward  Poynfr,gs,  lord  deputy  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  thence  called  Poyning’s  Laws, 
and  patTed  ; one  of  which,  viz.  10  Henry  VII.  c.  4. 
provided,  “ That  no  parliament  be  hereafter  fum- 
“ nioned  or  holden,  unlefs  the  king’s  lieutenant  then 
“ being,  fliall  previoufly  certify  to  the  king,  under 
“ the  great  feal  of  Ireland , the  caufes  and  confidera- 
“ tions  thereof,  and  the  articles  propofed  to  be  palled 
<•  therein;  and  tl>at  after  the  king  in  his  council  of 
<•  England,,  (h. all  have  confidered  and  approved,  or 
“ altered  fa  id  acts,  or  any  cf  them,  and  certified  them 
“ back  under  the  great  feal  of  England , and  fliall 
“ have  given  licence  to  fummnn  and  hold  a parlia- 
“ ment,  then  the  fame  (ball  be  fummoned  and  held, 
“ and  the  faid  a£Is  fo  certified,  and  none  other  fnall 
“ he  therein  introduced,  palled  or  rejected  in  ex- 
pofition  of  which,,  by  ftatute  3d  and  4th  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  it  was  afterwards  enacted,  “ That  any 
“ new  caufes  or  cor.iiderations  might  be  certified, 
<<  even  during  the  feilion,  of  parliament.”  But  the 
ufage  till  lately  w.as?|  that  bills  were  framed  in  either 
houfe  under  the  .name  of  beads  of  a bill  or  bills,” 
.and  thus, were  offered  to  the  lord  lieuten,  nt  and  privy 
council,  who,  on.  t’p.e  ufual,  application,  tranfmisted 
to  the  king  fuch  heads,  or  rejected  them  without  any 
tranfmifiion. 

By  another  of  Poyning’s  laws,  viz.  to  Henry  VII.' 
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t.  22.  it  was  enacted  that  “ all  ftatutes  before  that 
“ time  palfed  in  England,  fliould  be  of  force  in  Ire- 
“ land."  From  the  making  of  which  law,  all  lubfe- 
qnent  Eng/i/h  ftatutes  were  abfurdly  fuppofed  to  have 
bound  Ireland,  if  therein  named,  or  included  under 
geiieral  words. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  in 
confequence  of  its  being  a queftion,  whether  England 
had  a right  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  country,  which 
was  ready  to  be  difputed  by  the  lrifh ; an  act  was 
paffed  in  the  Britiflo  parliament  (6th  of  Geo.  I.c.  5.) 
whereby  it  was  declared,  “ That  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
“ land  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  dependent 
“ upon,  the  imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain , asbe- 
“ mg  infeparably  annexed  and  united  thereto,  and 
“ that  the  king’s  majefty,  with  the  confent  of  the 
“ lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament 
“ affembled,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ire- 
“ land" 

However,  this  illiberal  and  unjuft  ufurpation  of  the 
legiflative  rights  of  Ireland  was  of  fhort  duration.  For 
after  the  emancipation,  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom 
in  the  year  1 779,  the  10th  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  c.  4. 
before  mentioned  was  very  much  altered,  by  an  act 
paffed  in  the  Iriflo  parliament,  in  the  twerity-firft  and 
twenty-fecond  years  of  his  prefent  majefty  George  ill. 
&c.  namely,  ftatute  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond 
Geo.  III.  cap.  47.  By  which  it  is  enacled,  “ That 
“ the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland  fnall  cer- 
“ tify  under  the  great  feal  ol  the  fame,  to  his  roajel- 
“ ty,  without  addition,  alteration,  &c.  all  fuch  bills, 
“ and  no  other,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  fhal! 
“ judge  to  be  expedient  ; that  all  bills  fo  certified 
,£  and  returned  back  again  under  the  great  fea!  of 
“ England , without  any  alteration  whatever,  and 
“ none  other,  fhal!  pafs  in  the  Iriflo  parliament.” — 
“ And  that  no  bill  (hall  be  certified  into  Great  Bm- 
“ tain,  as  a caufe  or  confid'eration  of  holding  any  par- 
<c  liament.  Provided  always  that  no  parliament  be 
<c  fummoned  or  holden,  until  a licence  be  obtained 
e<  from  his  majefty,  for  that  purpofs.”  And  this  adt 
of  the  Iriflo  legiflature  was  followed  by  a declaration 
of  rights  under  the  form  of  an  addrefs  to  the  throne, 
not  a little  frrengthened  by  the  fpirited  and  united  ef- 
forts of  1 lie  whole  Iriflo  nation,  who,  with  one  voice 
and  with  the  very  arms  in  their  hands  with  which 
they  defended  themlelves  from  the  enemies  of  the 
empire,  when  defiitute  of  their  own  eftablifhed  forces, 
who  at  that  time  were  bleedin  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  in  the  fupport  of  the  Britifb  ftandard, 
firmly  'demanded  and  infilled  on  from  the  Britifro  par- 
liament, the  reftoration  of  thole  rights  which  the  ty- 
rannic oppreffi’on  of  their  predeceffors  had  wrefted  - 
from  them.  While  on  the  other  hand,  that  fenate 
reftored  to  the  Ir'floxlxt'vc  legiflative,  as  they  had  be- 
fore done,  their  commercial  rights,  not  only  repeal- 
ing the  6th  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  but  pa  fling  an  a£t  renuncia- 
tory of  their  former  groundlefs  claim  to  what  they 
now  declared  to  be'the  rights  of  fheir  hitherto  cp- 
prefted  and  thmretf  neighbours. 
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At  preient  therefore, -as  was  before  mentioned,  the 
/ /!<  nation  is  governed  by  parliaments  of  its  own, 
which  con  lift*  of  the  king  in  his.legifl  <i  v i v o c n p n c 1 1 v > 
the  lor. Is  fpiritual  (22)  and  lords  temporal  (now  165) 
who  together  with  t lie  king  (or  his  viceroy)  (it  in  one 
houfe  ; and  the  commons  (300)  compofed  of  knights, 
citizens  and  burgefles  (-eleCteffby  the  people,)  whcrlit 
in  another  •,  and  thefe  in  conjunction  form  the  lrjb 
parliament,  wliich  alone  is  empowered  with,  alone 
exerts,  and  alone  hath  right  to  exert  the  privilege  of 
making  new,  or  altering  or  repealing  thole  laws  al- 
readv  made,  for  the  government  of  this  realm.  In 
which  the  manner  of  proceeding  from  tire  fir  (A  intro- 
duction of  a bill  into  either  hotile  till  it  is  tranfmitt.ed 
to  England  by  the  lord  lieutenant  in  order  to  receive 
the  rovjd  alien t,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Briiijb  parliament. 

In  relpeCt  of  duration,  the  pariinments  of  the  two 
countries  cl i tier,  ti  e parliament  of  Irel.nd  is  at  pre- 
fent  oCtcnnial,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Iris  prefer. t mnjefty  was  perpetual : whereas  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  ieptenniai. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  adopted  here  by 
the  council  of  LJmore •,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and 
ever  i'nce  has  been  the  common  law  of  Ireland ; be- 
tween which  and  that  of  England  there  is  hardly  any 
difference,  except  where  the  alterations  made  in  it 
by  the  ffatute  law  of  either  country,  may  leave  pro- 
duced a flight  variation.  But,  to  (peak  generally, 
the  principles  of  both  are  the  lame,  and  the  deciljons 
of  the  courts  at  IVtjhninJIer  are  of  high  authority  in 
guiding  the  determinations  (in  fimilar  cafes)  of  the 
king’s  courts  at  Dublin,  which  in  number,  fuperioritv, 
and  extent  of  jurifdiCtion  are  fimilar  to  thole  at  IVe/t- 
miijler,  fome  few  and  trivial  deviations,  in  the  pecu- 
liar practice  of  each  court,  excepted. 

In  confecjuer.ee  of  the  above  mentioned  reffora.tion 
of  the  constitutional  immunities  of  this  country,  a 
writ  of  error  no  longer  lies  front  the  King's  Bench  in 
Ireland , to  that  at  H efiminjler,  and  the  ultimate  ap- 
peal mult  now  be  brought  before  the  Irijh  Houfe  of 
Peers  whole  fentence  is  final  and  irreverfible. 

There  are  likewife  ecclelialtical  and  admiralty 
courts  here,  as  in  England,  alio  for  the  general  difi- 
tribution  cf  juffice,  The  kingdom  is  divided  into 
five  circuits  ; the  principal  county  towns  in  each  of 
theie  are  vinted  twice  a year  by  two  of  the  twelve 
judges  who  lit  as  judges  of  affize  and  gaol  delivery, 
alternately,  for  the  hearing  and  deciding  of  I'uits  by 
Niji  Prius,  and  for  the  trial  of  prifoners. 

L'he  Trade  and  Manufactures,  of  Ireland  are  now 
jf  conference  to  its  people.  Thro*  the  concurrence 
of  various  favourable  circumffancts,  the  revolution 
;n  America,  2nd  the  embarraffment  of  Greet  Britain, 
Providence  feconding  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the 
people,  broke  the  chains  which  trading  jealoufy  and 
national  injuftice,  had  fo  long  imposed  upon  this 
country.  W hi  lit  the  fun  of  commerce  and  power  in 
Venice , in  Genoa , in  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  countries  rofe  and  let ; the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 


more  fruitful  in  foil,  more  powerful  in  people,  more 
fortunate  in  lituation,  and  more  ftrong  in  natural  re- 
fources,  was  compelled  for  feveral  hundred  years  to 
look  on  thefe  events,  a joy lefs  and  indifferent  fpeOn- 
tor.  During  that  long  night  of  mifery  to  Ireland , 
were  her  Helds  flained  with  the  blood  of  inlhrrecfions 
rapidly  treading  on  tlte  heels  of  each  other ; railed 
either  by  a fenfe  of  oppreffjon,  or  fomented  by  the 
interefled  artifices  of  Englijh  miniffers  and  their  crea- 
tures.— Thefe  produced  perpetual  change  and  confe- 
quent  infecurity  of  property  ; and  confifcation  being 
often  the  object,  was  generally  the  effrCt  of  excited 
diforder.  In  a country  fo  dtffrnCted,  manufactures 
-could  not  take  root,  and  commerce  could  not  flourifh. 
Thefe  are  the  offspring  of  peace  and  fettlement,  which 
were  here  experienced  but  for  fhort  intervals  till  the 
revolution, 

The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  feem  to  be  in- 
digenous in  7-  eland.  The  former  is  fpoken  of  in  the 
earlieff  period  of  our  hiffory,  and  tire  materials  of 
flax  and  yarn  were  even  protected  from  exportation, 
by  duties  laid  thereon  fo  early  as  the  1 ith  of  Eliza- 
beth ; tire  woollen  appears  not  only  of  equal  antiqui- 
ty,  and  probably  anterior  to  that  of  England , but  was 
encouraged  and  regulated  by  various  aCts  of  Edward 
111  Henry  VIII.  &cc.  However,  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feventeenth  century,  may  be  dated  the 
fir  ip  appearance  of  tranquillity,  and  the  perfeCt  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace ; which  arofe  principal- 
ly from  the  attention  and  equal  favour  (hewn  to  this 
kingdom  by  James  I.  infomuch,  as  Sir  John  Davis 
obferves,  that  t la e “ firings  of  the  Irjh  harp  were 
“ all  in  tune;”  effected  fays  lie  “ by  the  encourage- 
“ ment  given  to  the  maritime  towns  and  cities;  as 
“ well  to  increafe  the  trade  of  merchandize,  as  to 
“ cherifh  mechanical  arts.”  During  this  reign,  and 
until  the  fatal  period  of  1641,  the  progrels  of  trade 
and  manufactures  was  fenlible,  and  the  (hipping  is 
laid  to  have  increafed  an  hundred  fold  ; but  the  clil- 
ordeis  which  aroi’e  at  that  time  were  long  felt ; ma- 
nufaCfures  were  eradicated,  anti  the  manufacturers 
had  fled  ; fo  that  tire  principal  fource  of  the  national 
wealth  for  fome  time  after  the  reftoration  was  the  ex- 
port of  live  cattle  to  England ; which  national  folly 
or  perfcnal  hatred  to  the  duke  of  O.  mond,  induced 
the  Eag/jh  to  prohibit  as  a “ common  nuifance,”  in 
the  year  1666. 

In  the  1 2th  Charles  11.  the  original  Englijh  navi- 
gation aCt  was  palled,  in  which  Ireland  had  an  equal 
participation  of  its  benefits;  but  fubfequent  Engli/h 
ifatutes  of  that  reign  hail  not  only  unjuftly  excluded 
her,  but  impofed  many  fevere  reftriCtions  on  the  plan- 
tation trade,  by  which  we  experienced  great  commer- 
cial hardlhips,  till  partly  removed  by  the  liberation  of 
our  trade  in  1779;  much  of  its  evils  however  yet  re- 
main, particularly  in  being  precluded  from  landing 
PVe/t  India  produce,  &c.  in  England  from  Ireland , 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  unfair  inequalities  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Deprived  of  the  export  of  cattle,  which  was  the 
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only  fource  cf  her  wealth  at  the  time  above-mention- 
ed, the  nrtion  driven  to  the  utmoft  diltrefs,  had  no 
refource  but  in  working  up  her  own  commodities,  to 
which  the  applied  with  the  greateft  ardour.  They  in- 
creafed  their  number  of  (heep,  and  purlued  the 
woollen  manufacture  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it 
amounted  in  value  in  1687  to  a confiderable  fun).  In 
that  year  there  were  exported  11,360  pieces  of  new 
draperies,  and  1,1 -29,7 16  yards  of  frizes;  but  the 
troubles  which  arofe  at  the  revolution  Ihortly  after, 
gave  a fevere  check  to  the  growing  profperitv  in  this 
line,  from  which  however  it  began  to  recover  in  a 
few  years,  when  it  experienced  an  almolt  complete 
annihilation,  by  one  of  the  fevered  ftrokes  of  trad- 
ing defpctifm  ever  exercifed  over  a nation. 

In  1698  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  ad- 
clcefTed  king  William,  to  employ  his  influence  in  Ire- 
land to  “ fupprefs  tlie  woollen  manufacture  therein;” 
to  which  he  anfv.  ered  the  lords,  “that  his  majeffy 
will  take  care  to  do  what  their  lordlhip;  have  delired” 
— and  to  the  commons  he  anfwered  “ 1 (liall  do  all 
that  in  me  lies  to  dil’courage  the  woollen  trade  in  L e- 
land" — and  indeed  lo  fucctfsfully  was  this  baneful  in- 
fluence emp’oyed  upon  our  legiflature,  that  they  pair- 
ed an  aCt  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  export  of  their 
woollens  to  England,  where  a law  was  alfo  made  in 
the  following  year  prohibiting  our  exports  to  other 
countries,  fo  that  between  the  two  legiflatures  the 
manufacture  was  as  completely  annihilated  as  it  could 
be  by  law. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  rea- 
fons  which  were  affigned  in  juflincation  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ; it  was  in  faCt  the  argument  of  flrength  and 
union  over  weaknefs  and  diviiion  ; and  the  affectati- 
on of  giving  us  exclufive  polTeffion  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture as  a compenfation,  was  only  the  offering  of 
infult  in  lieu  of  rights.  We  poflefled  that  manufac- 
ture, as  has  been  fliewn,  for  ages  before,  not  as  the 
principal,  but  as  fecond  to  the  woollen,  which  was 
confidered  as  the  ftaple  ; a ftaple  that  employed  the 
larger  portion  of  the  nation,  that  clothed  her  people, 
and  fupplied  a great  and  valuable  export.  “ The 
“ immediate  confequences  to  Ireland  (hewed  the  va- 
« lue  of  what  (he  loft  ; many  thoufand  manufacturers 
“ were  obliged  to  leave  this  kingdom  for  want  of  em- 
“ ployment  ; many  parts  of  the  fouthern  and  weftern 
<*  counties  were  fo  depopulated  that  they  have  not 
“ yet  recovered  a reafonabie  number  of  inhabitants; 
“ and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  greateft 
“ poverty  and  diltrefs.” 

In  confideration  of  this  lo'fs  we  were  to  get  full  and 
unrivalled  pofleffion  of  the  linen  trade  ; as  if  one 
manufacture  was  fufficient  for  the  employment  of  a 
whole  nation,  efpecially  where  a large  majority  of  it 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  procefs  or  habits  of  the 
trade,  and  poffeffing  but  little  of  the  neceflary  ma- 
terial ; whilft  in  the  other,  the  hands  were  formed 
even  to  enviable  perfection,  and  the  primum  was  pof- 
feffed  at  home  in  abundance. — Our  women  were  to 
become  fpinners  for  the  Englijh  manufacturers,  and 
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the  richer  were  to  become  the  clothiers  for  the  poorer 
nation. 

Several  years  had  elapfed  before  the  promifed  en- 
couragement to  the  linen  was  granted  ; and  fo  wretch- 
ed a ftate  was  it  in,  in  the  year  1700,  that  our  ex- 
ports of  linen  amounted  in  value  but  to  14,1  12I.  At 
length  in  1705,  on  the  remonftrance  of  the  Irijh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  reprefenting  the  ruinous  ftate 
of  the  country,  the  EnghJlj  ports  in  Afa,  Africa  and 
America  were  open  to  our  white  and  brown  linens, 
though  little  advantage  could  be  derived  from  it,  as 
we  were  prohibited  by  an  Englijh  act  of  1670, 
and  another  of  William  III.  from  bringing  in  plan- 
tation goods,  without  firft  landing  and  paying  the  du- 
ties in  England ; but  indeed  the  principle  of  exclu- 
live  patronage  to  our  manufacture  was  foon  abandon- 
ed, “ for  the  encouragement  of  this  trade  in  England 
“ and  Scotland  has  been  long  a principal  object  to  the 
“ Britijh  legiflature,  and  the  nation  that  encouraged 
“ us  to  the  undertaking  is  now  become  our  rival  in 
“ it.” 

The  duty  laid  on  our  fail-cloth  into  Great  Britain 
in  1750,  violated  the  impofed  contract,  cut  fhort  that 
branch  of  the  manufacture,  and  fends  a large  fum  to 
foreigners  inftead  of  the  lifter'  country  for  the  fame 
article  ; fuch  is  national  faith  ! — linen  is  now  the  fta- 
ple of  Scotland , and  the  extent  of  the  manufacture 
in  England  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
two  kingdoms  together. — The  bounties  granted  on 
the  export  of  Irjh  linens  from  England  in  1743, 
profefled  to  be  intended  as  a favour,  yet  it  has  proved 
more  fpecious  than  folid  ; it  enfures  fo  much  of  the 
carrying  trade  to  her,  and  the  extenlion  of  the  fame 
bounties  to  her  own  linens  has  brought  forward  her 
manufacture,  fo  that  flie  fends  them  to  market  on 
better  terms  than  the  Irijh  linens,  which  are  encum- 
bered with  double  freight,  commiflion,  &c.  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  per  cent,  which  is  fo  much  in  favour 
of  Englijh  linens  out  of  Englifj  ports  at  a foreign 
market. 

Such  was  the  memorable  contraCt  (as  it  was  called) 
forced  on  this  country  in  1699.— It  was  not  to  pre- 
vent the  I if)  from  underfelling  at  foreign  markets, 
but  to  prevent  their  felling  at  all  ; and  the  impolicy 
has  proved  more  injurious  to  England  than  her  in- 
juftice.  The  manufactures  were  forced  into  France , 
Germany  and  Spain,,  fince  which,  the  two  latter  lup- 
ply  themfelves  with  many  forts  of  the  manufacture; 
and  fuch  has  been  the  progrefs  of  the  French , that 
they  can  now  underfell  the  Englijh.  Thus  was  it 
rooted  out  of  a After  kingdom,  and  planted  iff  a fo- 
reign one;  and  thus  has  the  legiflative  wifdoxn  of  A 
manufacturing  nation  been  proved. 

To  give  the  reader  a more  perfeCt  idea  of  the  pro- 
grefs and  importance  of  this'  manufacture,  we  have 
annexed  a view  of  the  quantities  exported  at  different 
periods;  and  as  the  export  of  liner.-yarn  is  in  fome 
degree  connected  with  the  fubjeCt,  we  have  alfo  given 
a llmihtr  view  of  it. 
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A view  of  this  table,  extracted  from  the  Iri/b 
Cultom-Honle  accounts,  proves  two  very  material 
points  to  lrjhinen  ; lirft,  that  the  increafe  of  the 
manufacture  has  been  I'teady  and  progrellive  ; and  ie- 
condly,  that  the  export  of  yarn  (our  valuable  mate- 
ria!;, has  not  increaled  during  the  laft  twenty-four 
years.  To  thefe  observations  we  mutt  add  another, 
that  " hd.it  our  exports  to  G eat  Britain  have  increafed 
confulerahiy  io  have  they  alfo  to  other  countries  ; as 
may  be  then  by  contrail ing.  the  two  following  periods. 

I'8;- 8 2<5j  7^7  sards. 

1 7s  7 2,745,4  i 2 do. 

I’  had  long  beers  delired,  that  we  fhould  be  inde- 
pendent ot  foreign  countries  for  our  fupply  of  flax- 
i d,  and  therefore  t lie  f tat  flees  have  paid  particular 
attent  on  to  that  objeft  lor  many  years,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  bounties  on  its  growth;  the  effetft  of 
which  w.li  be  feen  by  comparing  the  number  of  acres 
f-  .rn  anti  clt  meii  for  bounty  at  two  periods — premif- 
j that  the  leg'fl  ’ture  law  it  tit  to  difcontinue  the 
bounty  of  live  fhilhngsper  hogfhead  to  foreign  flax- 
f.  d imported,  and  enlarged  tire  bounties  forborne 
produce  — 1 he  home  produce  hands  thus  : 

A.  R.  P. 

1780 1264  2 22 

*7a7 9765  2 00 

Under  this-  head  comes  properly  onr  notice  of  the 
lawn,  cambrick  and  other  liner  branches  of  the  ma- 
nufacture, mod  of  which  are  in  a flourifhing  date. 

The  woollen  manufacture  next  claims  our  attenti- 
c , ft  has  already  been  fliovvn  that  we  have  been  in 
poflcflron  of  this  manufacture  from  a very  early  pe- 
riod ; but  that  t tie  redrictions  under  which  it  had  la- 
boured for  above  a century,  confined  its  extent  to  lit- 
i!<  more  than  the  clothing  of  the  pealantry  ; and  al- 
; h :1k  emancipation  of  our  tra  !e  was  expcckd 


to  produce  powerful  efFeCts  upon  th's  manufacture, 
yet  the  unredrained  export  of  our  wool  and  yarn, 
and  the  home  market  remaining  unprotected,  have 
caufed,  and  mud  continue  to  caufe,  this  valuable 
trade  to  1 emain  in  a very  tepid  date-  It  has  been 
urged,  that  there  is  not  wool  enough  to  fupply  the 
kingdom  ; but  the  fallacy  of  this  alTertion  mud  be 
feen,  when  it  is  known  that  we  were  alrnoft  entirely 
clothed  with  our  own  wool,  at  the  dole  of  the  laft 
century,  and  that  in  t 706  the  quantity  of  En^iiffj 
cloth  imported  did  not  exceed  fix  thoufand  pounds  in 
value,  confequentlv  it  mud  have  been  native  manu- 
facture which  fupplied  the  market.  Now  when  it  is 
coniidered,  that  our  wealth  and  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants have  greatly  increafed  fmee  that  time,  it  mud 
be  allowed,  that  from  the  confequent  increafed  con- 
fu  nipt  ion  of  mutton,  the  number  of  lheep  mud  have 
been  multiplied  in  a proportionable  degree,  and  the 
quantity  of  wool  produced,  mud  be  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  has  been  obierved  in- 
deed, that  the  great  extention  of  tillage  mud  need- 
larily  have  reduced  the  number  of  fheep  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  diould  be  confidered,  that  within  the 
lad  titty  years,  very  conliderable  traCts  ot  land  have 
been  reclaimed  and  brought  into  profit ; and  that  our 
fleeces  in  the  laft  century,  though  finer,  yet  weighed 
but  two  pounds  each ; whereas  they  are  now  averaged 
at  five  ; fo  that  if  the  number  of  lheep  Diould  be 
even  no  more  at  the  prefent  period  than  the  former, 
the  quantity  of  wool  mud  be  much  mere  than  dou- 
bled. It  is  alio  to  be  hoped,  that  when  tire  improved 
modes  of  winter-reeding  now  practiled  in  England, 
(hall  be  generally  puriued  here,  the  increafe  will  be 
dill  more  conliderable.  When  therefore  the  wifdom 
of  the  legiflature  ilia i 1 proteCt  the  home  market,  and 
reftrain  the  exportation  of  the  primum;  and  when 
wool-daplers  ihall  be  encouraged,  and  halls  built  and 
regulated  in  proper  {ituations,  then  we  may  expeCt 
to  fee  the  woollen  manufacture  what  na’ure  intended 
it  fhould  be  in  Ireland.  Confidering  the  number  of 
difficulties  under  which  the  manufacture  druggies,  it 
is  furprifing  to  obferve  the  excellence  to  which  it  has 
arrived. — Our  bed  broad  cloths  are  little  inferior  to 
the  l'.ngli/h,  and  our  druggets  are  much  admired.  Out’ 
bhmkettmg  and  flannels  are  in  high  edtem,  and  the 
worded  branches  have  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  may  become  fit  articles  for  extenlive  ex- 
portation. 

Another  branch  of  our  trade  is  in  the  produce  of 
cattle,  which  brings  very  large  returns  into  the  king- 
dom, although  the  policy  of  giving  it  iuch  unredrief- 
ed  operation  is  n«ich  doubted  and  frequently  dif- 
puted.  Our  exports  in  this  line  coniift  ot  beef,  but- 
ter, cheefe,  candles,  tallow,  hides,  (tanned  and  un- 
tanned) bullocks  and  cows,  hogs,  bacon,  hogVlard 
and  pork. — The  lad  article  is  one  of  our  molt  in- 
creating  and  valuable  exports,  it  is  the  principal 
among  the  very  few  rsfources  of  our  numerous  poor 
peafantry,  as  it  is  alrnoft  the  only  article  which  brings 
the*  money,  and  being  reared  without  expence, 
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trouble  ©r  attention,  the  returns  muft  be  conudered 
fo  much  dear  gain  to  the  nation.  1 lie  average  ex- 
port f r five  jeare,  ending  1767,  was  about  40,000 
barrels. — t he  like  ending  1774,  was  46,924  barrels. 
— The  like  ending  1782,  wa.->  87,085,  and  in  the 
year  1787  it  roie  to  10  ,859. — The  exports  of  beef, 
butter  and  forne  other  articles,  though  always  conh- 
il enable,  fluctuate  in  times  of  peace  and  war, — but 
that  of  bullocks  and  cows  has  riien  of  late  years  to  a 
moft  alarming  height,  and  is  the  more  important  in 
its  conitquences  li nee  we  have  become  a manufactur- 
ing people,  as  the  tanneries,  &c.  mu  ft  fuftain  the  moft 
eilential  njury,  and  t!ie  induftry  of  the  people  be  de- 
prived of  cotifid’erable  employment.  The  obvious 
•impolicy  of  this  trade  might  render  it  almolt  tinnecef- 
fary,  and  indeed  the  limits  of  the  work  prevent  the 
going  itito  a chain  of  reafoning  on  the  injury  which 
a riles,  as  well  to  the  revenue,  as  die  induftry  of  the 
nation,  from  its  continuance.  If  revenue  be  of  more 
tonlequence,  it  is  eafy  to  lliew,  that  even  that  is  in- 
jured by  this  export : for  a bullock  pay  s no  more  duty 
than  a tingle  barrel  of  beef;  and  the  duties  on  hides, 
tallow,  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  &e.  are  totally 
loft.  The  increafe  of  the  evil  may  be  observed  on 
Rating  it  at  different  periods,  \ /. 
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1782,  2,993 
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zeal  of  feveral  perfons  of  property,  are  we  indi  hie  i 
for  the  eftablifliment  of  this  new  manufacture  in  le- 
vera!  parts  of  t he  kingdom. — Conliderable  turns  have 
been  expended  on  the  erection  of  noble  mills  an-i 
machinery.  Our  coarfer  article,,  arc  generally  able  to 
ftand  in  competition  with  thole  imported,  and  the 
finer  denominations  of  mutlin,  8ec.  are  fall  approach- 
ing to  perfection  Several  thou  (and  hands  are  now 
employed,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  manufacture  lias  taken  root  amongft  us.  Its  pro- 
rrefs  will  be  been  on  infpecting  the  importations  ot 
the  wool  and  yarn  at  different  periods  ; on  an  aver- 
age of  three  years 
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The  giafs  manufacture  has  arifen  to  confiderabie 
contequence  within  a few  years  ; and  the  degree  or 
excellence  to  which  it  has  arrived,  lias  eftabhlhed  it 
in  our  own,  and  forced  it  into  foreign  markets.  Our 
average  imports,  of  one  article  alone,  may  convey  ati 
idea  of  its  general  increafe,  viz.  that  of  drinking 
glades,  which 

Number. 

For  three  years,  ending  1773,  was  209,222 

Do. 1783, 22,248 

Do. 1 787,  — 4,648 


The  export  of  hides,  tanned  and  untanned,  and 
fundry  Ipecies  of  fkins  is  confiderabie,  but  equally 
impolitic  with  the  lalt  mentioned,  as  the  manufacture 
of  all  materials  fhould  be  carried  forward  as  many 
ftages  as  poilible.  The  complete  manufacture  of 
leather  into  (hoes,  fadlery,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  great 
magnitude  in  Ireland , from  the  poffcflion  of  fuch 
abundance  of  the  primum ; it  is  therefore  to  be  hop- 
ed, that  the  attention  of  the  legitlature  will  foon  be 
turned  to  an  object  of  tuch  national  confequence,  and 
which  of  late  years  affords  from  England,  in  fhoes, 
&c.  an  export  of  5 00, coo  lbs. 

The  talk  manufacture  is  of  great  importance,  but 
principally  confined  to  the  metropolis,  probably  from 
its  connexion  with  the  fafhions. — Several  branches 
have  been  brought  to  the  liigheft  perfection  ; our  da- 
malks  and  luteltrings  are  excellenr,  and  our  handker- 
chiefs are  net  only  luperior  to  Englijh , but  are  alto 
unrivalled  by  any  nation  in  Europe.  The  mixed 
goods,  or  tab  nets  and  poplinc,  have  been  long  cele- 
brated ; and  the  b.ft  proi  f of  their  fuperior  tafte  and 
beauty  is,  that  they  are  not  lets  admired  and  coveted 
abroad  than  at  home  , and  even  by  our  rival  filter. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  of  late  introduction, 
but  yet  has  arrived  at  great  perfection  and  coniidera- 
ble  extent,  and  proves,  that  there  is  a fund  of  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity  in  this  country,  equal  to  any 
undertaking,  when  favoured  by  the  patriotifm  and 
encouragement  of  the  legillatuie.  To  thefe  and  the 


This  fhews  the  decreafe  of  importation,  and  the 
confequent  increase  of  the  home  manufacture,  which 
is  alto  proved  by  our  export  fince  1781,  until  which 
year  we  had  fent  none  out  of  the  kingdom. 

To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the 
paper  manufacture,  as  welt  as  the  two  preceding, 
thefe  indubitable  facts — the  increafe  of  conlumption 
— the  improvements  in  manufacture — and  the  de- 
creafe in  importation — prove  more  than  volumes,  the 
policy  of  protecting  our  native  induftry. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  been  advancing  by 
filent,  but  Ready  Reps,  to  great  improvement  and 
importance  ; and  from  the  number  of  hands  it  em- 
ploys, and  the  fmall  proportion  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials bears  to  the  labour,  it  is  certainly  of  the  firft 
contequence  to  a manufacturing  nation. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  manufactures 
amongft  us ; moft  of  which  appear,  from  the  beft 
evidence,  to  be  daily  increafir.g  in  extent  and  im- 
provement. Much  however  remains  to  be  done  to 
bring  into  action  the  numerous  unemployed  hands  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. — The  manufactures  of 
ftockings,  fail  cloth,  leather,  metals,  See.  of  which 
we  have  fuch  abundance  of  the  materials  amongft  us, 
are  inexhauflible  fources  of  induftry,  and  earneftly 
claim  the  directing  hand  of  the  legiflature  to  put 
them  in  motion.  Ship-building  is  in  a ftate  of  un- 
accountable backwardnefs,  the  more  to  be  wondered 
2 A 2 • at. 
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a',  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  materials  can  be 
brought  in  from  the  north  of  Europe,  nearly  as  cheap 
as  into  any  of  the  Englijh  ports ; and  when  our  com- 
merce is  extending,  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  and  pre- 
ferve  as  much  of  the  carrying  trade  as  pofiible  : — to 
which  end  it  feems  abfolutely  necefiary,  that  the  le- 
gifiature  Ihould  give  to  pitch,  tar,  &c.  fome  practica- 
ble exemptions  from  duty  at  importation  ; — efpecially 
now,  as  by  a late  well-judged  law,  the  trade  of  this 
country  is  more  confined  than  formerly  to  the  navi- 
gating of  Brhijh  and  h ijh  fhips,  in  preference  to 
thofe  of  foreign  built. 

Having  enumerated  our  leading  manufactures,  ex- 
ports, &c.  it  is  necefiary  to  obferve  on  the  principal 
articles  which  compofe  our  imports ; thefe  generally 
come  to  us  from  or  through  Great  Britain , and  con- 
fifi  of  her  manufactures  of  various  denominations, 
woollens,  filks,  cottons,  mixed  goods,  haberdafhery, 
manufactures  of  iron,  Iteel  and  other  metals,  groce- 
ries, hops,  bark,  earthen-ware,  beer,  coals  and  an 
infinite  number  of  other  articles  ; befides  the  produce 
of  the  Eaji  and  Wejl  Indies  to  a confiderable  amount. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Province  of  Munster,  containing  the  Counties 
of  Cork,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and 
Kerry. 

THIS  province  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth-eaft  by  the  province  of  Ltinjier  and  St.  George’s 
Channel,  on  the  fouth  and  welt  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Con- 
naught and  Leinjler , from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
Shannon.  It  extends  an  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
breadth  from  Waterford  haven  in  St.  George’s  Chan- 
nel to  the  weft  po'nt  in  Kerry,  and  an  hundred  and 
twenty  in  length  front  the  north  parts  of  Tipperary  to 
Baltimore  in  Cork-,  but  from  Baltimore  to  the  north 
parts  ot  Kerry,  it  i^  only  fixty-eight  miles.  The  cir- 
cumference, including  the  great  windings  and  turn- 
ings, is  above  iix  hundred  miles. 

ii  is  divided  into  five  counties,  namely,  Cork,  Jfra- 
terford , Lime  rick,  Kory  and  Clare-,  which  are  fub- 
4ivkled  iuto  fifty-two  baronies,  containing  one  arch 
bifiiopric  and  five  bilhoprics,  eighty  parifhes,  and 
twenty-five  boroughs. 

It  enjoys  a mild,  temperate  air,  and  has  many  ex- 
cellent bays,  havens  and  good  towns.  In  fome  parts 
it  is  hilly  and  woody,  mixed  with  wild  foiitary  moun- 
tains; but  the  vallies  are  chiefly  laid  out  in  pafture 
land.  Its  principal  commodities  are  cattle,  wood, 
woo’,  and  fiih,  especially  herrings  and  cod. 

Cork  w.ts  former  y a kingdom,  and  contained  all 
the  country  between  Lifmore  and  Brandon-hills  in  Ker- 
ry,  where  it  faces  Dejmond  to  the  weft,  and  includes 
a part  of  it-.  I:  has  fVaterfo  d on  the  eaft,  Kerry  and 
the  Aik  ntic  Ocean  on  the  wefi;  on  the  north  Lime- 
tick ; and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  St.  George’s 
Channel.  The  former  is  very  irregular  both  in 
length  and  breadth. 


It  is  divided  into  fifteen  baronies,  and  is  partlv 
woody  and  mountainous,  and  partly  fenny  : yet  it  has 
feveral  towns,  and  abounds  in  fine  rivers  and  good 
harbours.  A copper  mine  has  been  difeovered  near 
Cork.  This  county  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  no- 
ble family  of  Boyle,  and  fends  twenty-fix  members  to 
parliament ; namely,  two  knights  for  the  fiiire,  and 
two  burgefies  for  each  of  the  following  towns:  the 
city  of  Cork,  Lough al,  Kinfale , Batidon-bridge , Mal- 
low, Baltimore,  Clognikelty,  Charleville,  CaJUcmart\r, 
Middleton,  Rathcormuck,  and  Doneraile. 

The  principal  places  in  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Youghal,  a confiderable  fea-port,  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Broadwater,  not  very  large,  but 
walled  round,  and  divided  into  two  parts.  The  con- 
venience of  the  harbour,  its  good  quay,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  adjacent  country,  draw  many  merchants 
to  it,  and  render  it  populous  as  well  as  rich.  Before 
the  harbour  is  a bar,  which  can  only  be  pafied  at  high 
water. 

Cork,  a large,  populous,  and  wealthy  city,  is 
feated  on  the  river  Lee,  in  5 i°  54'  N.  latitude  and  in 
8°  28  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich ; a hundred  and 
twenty-four  miles  fouth-vveft  of  Dublin.  It  is  of  an 
oval  form,  inclofed  with  walls  and  the  channel  of  the 
river,  which  alfo  crofies  it. — l his  ifiand  is  interfered 
by  feveral  canals,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which, 
being  banked  and  quayed  in,  bring  up  (hips  almofi: 
to  every  ftreet.  It  is  Laid  to  contain  near  nine  thou- 
fand  lioufes.  It  Hands  about  feven  miles  up  the 
river  from  the  fea,  where  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
is  two  miles  broad.  The  harbour  called  “ the  cove” 
is  one  of  the  bell:  in  the  world  ; the  entrance  is  fafe, 
and  the  whole  navy  of  England  might  1 icie  in  it  fe- 
cure  from  every  wind  that  blows,  but  fhips  of  burden 
are  obliged  to  unload  at  paflage,  about  five  miles  from 
the  town,  the  channel  not  admitting  veflels  of  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  trade  of  this  place 
chiefly  confifts  in  furnifliing  the  flopping  of  European 
nations  in  general  with  falted  provifions.  The  Eng- 
ijh  fillips  bound  to  the  Wejl  Indies,  confiantly  put  in 
here  to  vidfual.  The  daughter  houfes  are  all  in  the 
fuburbs,  and  thefe  being  fit  tinted  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a ftream  of  water 
which  confiantly  flows  down  it,  may  be  kept  extreme- 
ly pure  and  fweet.  This  city,  with  its  liberties,  is 
about  three  miles  round,  and  forms  a county  of  it- 
felf.  It  has  two  gates,  one  to  the  north  and  the 
other  to  the  fouth.  The  cathedral  and  the  red  abbey 
are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  ; St.  Francis’s  ab- 
bey and  Shandon  church  on  the  north  fide.  There 
are  in  all  (even  parifii  churches,  and  the  remains  of 
two  other  abbeys,  namely,  St.  Dominick’s,  and  St. 
Ciil’s  ; and,  though  the  monafteries  are  deftroyed, 
the  monks  (fill  remain  to  this  day,  and  regularly  per- 
form the  fervice;  befide  which,  there  are  feven  other 
mafs-houfes,  alio  four  diflenting  meeting-houfes,  be- 
longing to  the  Prelbyterians,  Anabaptifts,  Quakers, 
and  French  l’rotefiants;  but  it  is  faid  that  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  church  of  Rome  outnumber  all  the 

other 
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other  denominations  here,  at  leaf!  at  the  rate  of  fe- 
ven  to  one.  Here  is  alfo  a fteeple,  fnppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Danes,  and  to  have  been  at  firft 
ufed  by  them  as  a watch-tower  ; and  near  the  river  is 
a cuftom-boufe  and  ftore-houfe.  There  are  two  large 
{'tone  bridges,  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
Iouth,  over  the  grand  branches  of  t he  Lee,  befide 
feveral  iniall  ones,  and  fome  draw-bridges,  which  are 
thrown  over  the  leffer  branches  or  canals  ; but  many 
of  the  canals  are  now  filled  up.  There  is  likewife  an 
Exchange,  a Barrack,  feveral  Holpitals,  and  other 
public  ftruflures,  but  all  indifferently  built.  There 
is  a public  walk  called  “ the  Mall,”  with  a row  of 
trees  on  one  fide,  and  houfes  on  the  other.  Another 
public  walk  is  called  “ the  Red-houfe  walk,”  and 
lies  weft  of  the  city  ; it  is  a mile  in  length,  and  plant- 
ed on  each  fide.  A neat  theatre  has  been  eredted, 
in  which  the  Dublin  company  of  Comedians  exhibit 
during  the  fumrner  feafon.  A number  of  fedan 
chairs  ply  at  Cork. 

Stanihurft  fays,  that  130  years  ago  Cork  was  but 
the  third  city  in  Munjler,  now  it  is  the  fecond  in  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore  called  “ the  Brijlol  of  Ire- 
land." Except  in  the  article  of  linen,  its  exports  are 
more  confiderable  than  thole  of  Dublin , confiding  in 
beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  &c. 

Five  miles  below  Cork,  the  channel  of  the  river 
dividing,  forms  a large  and  pleafant  ifland,  on  which 
are  feveral  villages. 

Kinsall  is  a neat,  handfome,  populous,  and  rich 
town,  feated  in  a fruitful  foil,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bann,  fourteen  miles  Iouth  of  Cork.  It  has  an 
admirable  harbour,  and  a good  bay,  with  a light- 
houfe  upon  a peninfula,  called  “ the  Old  Head  of 
Kinfale"  which  guides  the  flrips  in  the  night  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  a bar  before  the  port, 
but  the  pilots  find  from  three  and  a half  to  four  fa- 
thoms of  water  in  the  fhoaleft  place  upon  the  bar  at 
low-water,  fo  that  {hips  of  any  burden  may  go  over 
it  when  the  tide  is  up;  and  even  at  the  quay,  where 
is  the  cuftom-houle,  is  twenty  feet  of  water.  With- 
in two  miles  from  the  quay,  below  the  town,  are  two 
very  ftrong  forts,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  river, 
which  effectually  fecure  the  harbour  from  all  attacks 
by  fea  : the  town  is  alfo  well  fortified  with  lines  and 
out-works  by  land.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
family  of  Courcy,  premier  baron  of  Ireland,  which 
nobleman  poffeffes  the  fingular  privilege  of  wearing 
his  hat  in  the  royal  prefence. 

Cape  Clear  is  an  ifland  fo  called  from  its  Cape  ; 
on  it  is  a caftle  for  the  iecurity  of  fhips  which  take 
fhelter  under  its  cannon.  This  is  the  fouthernmoft 
ifland,  as  Mizen  head  to  the  weft  is  the  fouthernmoft 
land  of  Ireland. 

The  county  of  Waterford  is  fo  furrounded  by 
the  Blackwaier,  the  Suir  and  the  fea,  that  it  forms 
a peninfula. 

It  is  divided  on  the  eaft  by  its  haven  from  the  coun- 
ty of  Wexford , in  the  province  of  Leinjler ; on  the 
Iouth  ifrds  bounded  by  the  ocean  ; on  the  weft  by  the 
county  of  Cork ; and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Suir, 
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which  feparates  it  from  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  It 
extends  forty-fix  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  four  in 
breadth  : though  in  fome  places  it  is  pleafant  and  fer- 
tile, yet  for  the  mod  part  if  is  mountainous,  and  has 
a very  indifferent  foil.  It  is  fubdivided  into  fix  or 
feven  baronies,  and,  as  well  as  Wexford  and  Shrews- 
bury in  England,  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  ancient 
family  of  l'albot.  It  fends  ten  members  to  parlia- 
ment, namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each 
of  the  following  towns,  viz.  the  city  of  Waterford, 
LiJmore,  Dungarvan,  and  Tallow. 

The  principal  place  in  this  county  is 

Waterford,  the  only  city  in  the  county;  it  is 
conveniently  feated  for  trade,  feventy-five  miles  Iouth 
of  Dublin,  and  lies  four  miles  and  a half  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Suir,  where  it  joins  with  the 
Nine  and  the  Barrow  ; thefe  together  form  the  ha- 
ven, which  runs  about  nine  miles  up  the  country, 
and  is  all  the  way  deep  and  clear.  It  is  commanded 
by  Duncannon  Fort,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 
is  a citadel.  There  are  likewife  a block-houfe  and 
ftcre-houfe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  quay.  The  city 
and  its  liberties,  which  take  up  a great  extent,  form 
a county  of  themfelves.  Ships  of  burden  come  up  ciofe 
to  its  fine  quay,  which  is  a very  noble  work. 

The  countv  of  Tipperary  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  ffieena- County , and  the  county  of  Kilkenny , on 
the  iouth  by  thofe  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  on  the 
weft  by  the  county  of  Limerick  and  the  river  Shannon, 
and  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  by  King's-county  and 
the  territory  of  the  O’Carrols.  It  is  of  a very  irregu- 
lar form,  but  is  computed  to  be  fixtv  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty-fix  in  breadth.  The  whole  county  was 
once  a palatinate,  under  the  feparate  jurifdidtion  of 
the  Orrnind  family. 

This  county  is  fubdivided  into  fourteen  baronies, 
and  has  four  boroughs,  with  feveral  other  market 
towns.  It  fends  eight  members  to  parliament,  name- 
ly, two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  the  city  of 
Cajhel,  and  the  boroughs  of  Clonmel  and  Fethard. 

The  fouth  part  of  this  county  produces  much  corn, 
and  is  well  inhabited  ; both  that  and  the  weft  point 
abound  in  good  paftures  and  fine  ftieep-walks,  which 
furnifli  the  greateft  and  beft  flocks  of  ftieep  in  Ireland ; 
but  the  north  part  is  very  mountainous  and  barren. 

Cashel,  the  only  city  of  this  county,  and  the  fee 
of  an  archbifhop,  ftands  eighty  miles  fouth- weft  of 
Dublin.  It  has  been  ftvled  a good  town,  but  a poor 
city;  and  is  laid  to  contain  between  five  and  fix  hun- 
dred houfes.  Here  Henry  II.  held  a fynod.  The 
cathedral,  which  ftands  upon  the  rock  of  Cajhel , is 
both  the  largeft  and  moil  ancient  in  the  kingdom. 
This  rock  of  Ca/hel  was  formerly  chofen  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Munjler,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tenfive  view  of  the  moft  fertile  county  in  the  ifland. 

The  county  of  Limerick  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Shannon,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Kerry , 
which  feparates  it  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; on  the 
iouth  by  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  Upper  ary.  It  is  about  twenty-three  miles 

from 
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from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty-eight  from  eaft  to 
well.  It  is  lubdivided  into  ten  baronies,  contains 
three  borough:-,  and  lends  eight  members  to  parlia- 
ment, namely,  two  for  the  county  and  two  for  each 
of  the  following  towns,  Limerick , Ajkeytcn,  and  Kil- 
mciJjck. 

Limerick,  the  county  town,  was,  within  a centu- 
ry paid,  reckoned  the  ferond  place  in  Ireland,  at  pre- 
lent it  is  not  half  fo  large  as  Cork.  “ It  has  loll  its 
rank,”  lays  a judicious  obfcrver,  “ not  becaule  it 
thrives  left,  but  became  Cork  thrives  more  than  here- 
tofore, for  it  is  in  fo  flourilhing  a -ftate  that  it  has 
taken  the  lead  of  Galway  and  Waterford.  It  confifts 
of  what  is  called  the  Injh  and  the  Englijh  town.  The 
latter  Hands  upon  a piece  of  ground  called  “ the 
king’s  ifiand,”  which  is  formed  by  the  Shannon;  the 
two  towns  are  united  by  an  old  bridge  called  Boals  ; 
on  the  fame  arm  of  the  river,  is  a modern  bridge  of 
three  arches,  communicating  with  the  quays  and  the 
new  ftreets;  there  is  a third  bridpe  called  Thomonds, 
which  is  -thrown  over  the  greater  arm  of  the  river. 
Limerick  is  a place  fortified  by  nature,  being  built  on 
an  idand,  encircled  by  the  arms  of  the  Shannon , but 
is  now  difmantled,  and  fcarce  a trace  of  its  old  walls 
and  feventeen  gates  are  to  be  feen;  the  fubftitution 
of  fpacious  quays  and  commodious  houfes,  for  lofty 
battlements  and  mafidve  baflions,  has  given  it  a tho- 
rough and  healthy  ventilation,  to  effect  which,  they 
have  obtained  liberal  grants  from  parliament.  It  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  fheriffs  and  other  magiftrates^ 
is  a city  and  county  in  itfelf,  ami  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  Its  trade  is  confiderable,  particularly 
in  the  export  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  rape-feed, 
&c.  &c.  and  the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen  and 
paper  are  carried  on  to  fome  extent;  that  of  gloves  is 
no  lefs  celebrated  abroad  than  at  home,  for  their  un- 
common delicacy  and  beauty.  Very  capital  canals 
have  been  formed  from  hence,  which  have  greatly 
promoted  the  trade  of  the  place.  There  are  here 
three  churches,  a cathedral,  and  a cuftom  houfe;  the 
latter  a very  elegant  modern  ftruclure.  In  this  town 
a treaty  was  concluded,  in  the  year  1691,  which  was 
called  the  conditions  of  Limei  ick,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  wars  of  Ireland. 

The  county  of  Kerry  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and 
call  by  the  county  of  Cork,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean , extending  fixty  miles  in  length,  and 
forty-feven  in  breadth.  It  is  fubdivided  into  eight 
baronies,  and  fends  eight  members  t-e  parliament, 
namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Tralee , and  Ardfert. 

The  principal  places  it  contains  are  Tralee  and 
■Dingle. 


SEC  T.  IV. 

r the  Province  of  Leinsti  r ; containing  the  Counties 
of  Louth,  Eaft-Meath,  Weft-Meath,  Longford, 
Dublin,  Kildare,  King’s-County,  Queen’s- County, 
Wicklow,  Catherlagh,  Kilkenny  and  Wexford. 
The  City  of  Dublin. 

T H IS  province  is  walked  on  the  fouth  and 
eaft  by  the  lea,  and  is  much  indented  by  the  provinces 
of  Munfer,  Connaught  and  U/J!ei  ; the  two  former 
of  which  bound  it  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft,  and  the 
latter  on  the  notth.  It  is  feparated  from  Connaught. 
by  the  Shannon,  and  from  a part  of  Munjler  by  the 
Snir,  extending  in  length  about  an  hundred  and 
twelve  miles  from  t he  moft  northern  parts  of  Enjl- 
JVleath  to  the  louthern  point  of  Wexford ; and  about 
feven  in  breadth  from  -Wicklow  to  the  moft  ueftern 
part  of  the  King’s-coun/y ; its  circuit,  including  the 
turnings  and  windings,  is  computed  at  about  three 
hundred  and  fixty  miles.  It  is  the  moft  level  part  of 
Ireland,  and  the  belt  cultivated. 

This  province  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Louth, 
Enf- Meath,  Wef- Meath,  Longford,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Kmgs-county,  fhtce ns-coun ty , Wicklow,  Catherlagh , 
Kilkenny,  and  Wexford-,  containing  ninety  baronies, 
and  nine  hundred  and  twenty-fix  parilheq  under  one 
archbithop  and  three  bilhops,  with  forty-feven  par- 
liamentary boroughs.  The  market-towns,  and  other 
places  of  trade,  amount  to  fixty-three. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  province  arp  the  Bar- 
row,  the  Boyne , the  Nure,  the  Liffry,  the  Slaine  and 
the  May  in  Sfieeu's  - county , which  falls  into  the 
Shannon. 

The  county  of  Louth,  which  was  formerly  rec- 
koned a part  of  Ulfer , is  walked  on  the  eaft  by  St. 
Georges's  Channel  ; on  the  fouth  eaft  is  hounded  by 
Meath,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  Boy  tie ; on  the 
weft  it  has  Monaghan,  and  Enf-  Meath  -,  and  on  the 
north  Armagh  and  Carlingford  bay.  This  is  the  lea  ft 
county  in  the  kingdom,  being  only  twenty-five  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirteen,  where  broadeft, 
from  eaft  to  weft  ; but  in  many  places  is  much  fhorter 
and  narrower.  It  is  divided  into  four  baronies:  be- 
tides the  towns  and  liberties  of  Grcgheda,  which  arc 
a diftimft  county,  it  fends  ten  members  to  par- 
liament, namely  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs,  Atherdee , Carling- 
ford, Dundalk,  and  Dunleer.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn 
and  pafture.  The  places  of  moft  note,  as  they  lie 
from  north  to  fouth,  are  thofe  which  follow  : 


Carlingford 
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Carlincforo  has  one  of  the  heft  harbours  in  Ire- 
land; it  is  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a large  bay  of 
its  own  name,  where  the  road  is  exceedingly  good 
quite  to  the  lea,  as  is  all'o  the  harbour,  which  has 
room  for  the  whole  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain , fince 
it  extends  three  leagues  up  the  country,  is  two  miles 
broad  where  narroweft,  and  has  from  ten  to  twenty 
fathoms  of  water.  There  is  a bar,  indeed,  acrols  the 
mouth  of  the  main  port  or  bay,  but  it  is  even  there 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  two  fathoms 
more  at  high  tide.  It  ftands  forty-nine  miles  north 
of  Dublin.  Carling fo)  d has  a conliderable  trade  in 
linen  and  linen-yarn.  The  town  is  rather  neat  than 
fine,  and  rather  large  than  populous  : it  is  not  a place 
of  ftrength,  except  toward  the  fea.  It  has  barracks 
for  a company  of  foot. 

D roghlda  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  county,  and 
feated  on  a bay  of  its  own  name,  twenty-fix  miles 
north  of  Dublin.  It  has  a good  harbour,  but  it  is  of 
difficult  entrance.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Moore. 

The  county  of  East-MeaTh  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-eaft  by  thole  of  Cavan  and  Louth”, 
on  the  eaft  by  67.  Geo  gd s Channel ; on  the  iourh  by 
the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Dublin  \ and  on  the  weft 
by  Longford  and  IK eft- Meath  \ extending  thirty  . two 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-five  from  eaft 
to  weft.  It  is  l ubdivided  into  eighteen  baronies,  and 
fix  boroughs,  which  lend  two  members  each  to  par- 
liament, bclide  thole  for  the  county  ; fhefe  are  Trim, 
Athboy , Navan,  Kells , Du  leek,  an  1 Ratoath.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  or  Brubazon. 

The  principal  town  in  this  county  is  Trim , which 
is  liruated  on  the  Boyne.  It  had  formerly  a cattle,  and 
was  walled,  it  ftands  twenty  three  miles  north  iveft 
of  Dublin. 

The  county  of  West- Meath  is  thus  called  from 
its  being  fituated  on  the  weft  of  the  former,  and  ex- 
tends weft  to  the  Shannon,  which  parts  it  from  Rof- 
common  : it  alfo  lies  between  Longford  on  the  weft  and 
King’s  county  on  the  fouth.  According  to  forne  writers 
it  extends  forty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
while  others  contrail  its  extent  within  narrower 
bounds.  It  contains  thirteen  baronies,  and  fends  ten 
members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the 
lhire,  and  two  burgefies  each  for  Mullingar , Fore, 
Aihlone,  and  Ktllbeggau. 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Nugent. 

Ath lone,  is  feated  about  fifty  miles  weft  of  Dub- 
lin, on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon , over  which  it  has 
a bridge,  which  leads  into  the  county  of  Rofeomtnon. 
The  parts  of  the  town  on  each  tide  the  river  arc  in 
different  pari  foes,  with  but  one  church,  and  t hut  on 
the  l.e'mjler  fide,  built  by  a- grant  of  parliament.  On 
the  Rofeomtnon  fide  is  the  old  caft-ie,  a barrack  for  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a charter  fchool  for  twen- 
ty boys  and  as  many  girls.  It  is  a place  of  confider- 
able  ftrength  : being  reckoned  the  key  of  Cmnaught. 
General  Ctnkle,  for  his  bravery  and  conduct  in  tak- 
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ing  this  town,  was  created  earl  of  Athlone,  by  Willi- 
am III.  and  the  title  i;  ftill  enjoyed  by  his  defeend- 
ants,  who  refide  in  Holland. 

The  county  of  Longford  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  by  Wejl-  Meath ■,  on  the  weft  by  the  Shannon , 
which  feparates  it  from  Rofeomtnon  ; on  the  north-v.eft 
by  Leitrim ; and  on  the  north  by  Cavan  : extending 
twenty-feven  miles  in  length,  and  fixt  ’en  in  breadth. 
It  is  fubdivided  into  fix  b ironies,  and  contains  twen- 
ty-four parilhes,  four  borough  , and  fends  ten  mem.- 
bers  to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  viz.  Longford, 
Granardy  Lanejborougb , and  St.  John  s-t own. 

The  county  cf  Dublin  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
St.  George’s  Channel  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Bray , 
which  part'  it  from  Wicklow  ; on  the  Weft  by  the 
county  of  Kildare',  and  on  the  north  by  Eajl-.  Meath 
and  the  river  Nentiy.  Its  greateft  extent  from  north 
to  fouth.  is  twenty-fix  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft 
fifteen. 

It  is  divided  into  fix  baronies,  and  fends  ten  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  courvty,  two 
for  the  city  of  Dublin,  two  for  its  univ-erifty,  two 
for  the  borough  of  Swords,  and  two  for  that  of 
Ncwcajlie. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  the  fecond  city 
in  his  majefty’s  dominions,  and  efteemed  the  fifth  for 
magnitude  in  Europe,  is  fituated  in.  the  province  of 
Leinjler,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  at  the  bottom  of 
a large  bay  in  $3°  21  north  latitude,  and  in  longi- 
tude 6’  7 weft  from  Greenwich,  feventy-four  miles 
to  the  welt  of  Holyhead  in  Wales,  and  two  hundred 
and  fixty-eight  to  the  north  weft  of  London.  The 
river  L /fey,  which  here  difembogues  itfell  into  the 
ocean,  divides  the  town  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 
Formerly  the  city  of  Dublin  was  confined  to  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river:  it  was  a place  of  great  antiquity. 
Ptoiomy,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  cf  Antonius 
Pius,  about  the  year  140,  fays,  it  was  anciently  call- 
ed AfcbcLd.  In  j^t;,  Alpinus,  whole  daughter  Au- 
liana  was  drowned  in  the  Lijfey,  changed  the  name 
from  AJchcled  to  Auliana.  it  was  afterwards  named 
Dublana,  and  Ptoiomy  calls  it  Ebtana.  Dublana , 
whence  comes  Dublinum  and  Dublin \ is  evidently  de- 
rived fronv  Dub-Ieana,  “ the  place  of  the  black  har- 
bour or  lake,”  or  rather  “ the  lake  of  the  fea,”  the 
bay  of  Dublin  being  frequently  fo  called.  This  city 
has  had  a variety  of  names.  The  Irifh  call  it  Drom- 
choll-coil,  “ the  brow  of  a hazle  wood  and  in  181, 
Eogan,  king  of  Munfler,  being  on  a royal  tour,  paid 
a v lift  to  this  place,  which  was  then  called  Atha  Cliafh- 
Dubb  Line,  “ the  paffage  of  the  ford  of  hurdles  over 
the  black  pool:”  the  harbour  of  Dublin  was  likewile 
known  by  the  name  of  Lean-Cliatb,  or  Leant- Cliath, 
from  Lean  or  Leatn,  “ a harbour  and  from  Cliath 
or  Chubb,  which  literally  ugnifies  “ a hurdle  or  any 
thing  made  of  wicker-work  it  alio  fignified  certain 
wires  formed  with  hurdles,  and  [ laced  in  rivers  and 
bays  bv  the  ancient  Irifb  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
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r.h  whence  any  river  or  bay  wherein  thsfe  wires 
were  fixed  hail  the  name  of  Cliath  or  Cliabb  annexed 
o it,  to  lignify  t he  eftablifhment  of  a iifhcrv.  Dub- 
therefore,  being  originally  built  on  or  near  one 
td  thefe  harbours,  was  anciently  called  Baly-lean - 
' '.’lot/:,  that  is,  “ the  town  on  the  tithing  harbour.” 
It  is  deferibed  at  the  prefent  day  in  the  Jnjh  language 
by  the  appellations  of  Aih-Cliath,  “the  ford  of  bur- 
dies,”  and  Baltyni h- Cliath,  “ the  town  of  the  ford  of 
hurdles,”  the  inhabitants  having  formerly  had  accefs 
to  the  river  by  hurdles  laid  on  the  low  marfhy  grounds 
adjoining  the  water  : and  this  name  was  alfo  extend- 
ed to  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  from  a temporary 
bridge  of  hurdles  thrown  over  the  Anna  Liffey,  a cor- 
ruption of  Auin-Louifa , or  “ the  fwift  river,”  fo 
termed  from  the  rapidity  of  tire  mountain  floods. 
This  fide  was  enlarged  by  Mac  Turkill  the  Dantjh 
prince,  who,  notwithflanding,  taxed  his  habitation 
on  the  foitth  tide,  and  abandoned  the  northern  town; 
which,  from  the  original  country  of  the  invaders, 
was  called  Eajhndntown , fince  corrupted  to  Ox  man- 
town.  King  Edgar,  in  the  preface  to  his  charter 
dated  964,  mentions  Ireland  with  its  moft  noble  city 
(nebiliflima  civitas)  of  Dublin.  By  the  Fingallians  it 
is  called  Divelin , and  by  the  Welch  Dinas-Dulin , or 
the  city  of  Dulin. 

In  A48,  Alpin  Mac  Eachard,  king  of  Dublin,  and 
oil  his  fuhjefls,  were  converted  to  Chriftianity  by. St. 
Patrick. 

In  the  year  490,  the  OJhnen  or  Danes  having  en  - 
tered the  Li  (fey  with  a fleet  of  60  fail,  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  country,  and 
,'oon  after  environed  the  city  with  walls.  About  t 1 70 
Dertnot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Lein fer,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  other  princes  of  the  kingdom,  a 
confederacy  was  formed  againif  him  by  Roderick 
O’Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland.  Dermot  applied  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England , who  fent  over  a number 
of  Engljh  adventurers,  by  whofe  afliflance  he  was  re- 
inflated in  his  dominions  ; and  in  the  year  1 1 7 1 , the 
defeendants  of  the  Danes  it i 1 1 continuing  to  hold  pof- 
uffidn  of  Dublin,  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  a pow- 
erful party  of  the  Englijh  under  Raymond  le  Gros. 
Mac  Turkill  the  Danijh  king  efcaped  to  his  fhipping  : 
he  returneJ,  however,  foon  after  with  a ftrong  fleet 
to  recover  the  city,  but  was  killed  in  the  attempt,  and 
in  him  ended  the  race  of  eafterling  princes  in  Iceland. 

In  1172,  Henry  II.  landed  at  Waterford,  and  ob- 
tained from  Richard  earl  of  Strongbow  (who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  and 
by  agreement  was  his  fiucceffbr)  a furrender  of  the 
city  of  Dublin , where  he  built  a pavilion  of  wicker 
work  near  St.  Andrew’s  church,  then  fituated  where 
Cafllemarkct  lately  flood,  and  there  entertained  feve- 
ral  L jh  princes,  who  afterwards  formed  a voluntary 
compact  with  him,  on  condition  of  being  governed 
by  the  lame  laws  as  the  people  of  England.  Henry 
-.To  held. a parliament  here-  _ In  1,173  be  granted  his 
fi?Q:  ^barter  to  'Dublin,  and  by  divers  privileges  en- 
couraged a colony  from  Brtjlol  to  fettle  here. 


In  1 2 to  upwards  of  20  hip  princes  fwore  alleg'- 
ance  to  king  John  at  Dublin,  engaging  to  eftablilh 
the  Engl  ip  laws  and  cuftoms  in  the  kingdom  ; audita 
the  fame  year  courts  of  judicature  were  inft'tuted.  In 
1216  magna  charta  was  granted  to  the  hijh  by  Henry 
111.  an  entry  of  which  was  made  in  the  red  book  ot 
the  Exchequer  at  Dublin.  In  1217  the  city  was 
granted  to  the  citizens  in  fee  farm  at  200  marks  pet- 
annum  ; and  in  1227  the  above  monarch  ordained, 
that  the  charter  granted  by  king  John  fltould  be  kept 
inviolably.  In  1404  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny  and 
Dublin  were  confirmed  in  a parliament  held  at  this 
city  under  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  charter  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  was  renewed  in  1609  by  James  I. 

The  civil  government  of  the  city  was  anciently  un- 
der the  management  of  a provoff  and  bailiffs;  in 
1308  John  le  Decer  was  appointed  the  lirff  provoff, 
and  Richard  de  St.  Olave  and  John  Stakebold  bai- 
liffs. In  1409,  the  title  of  the  chief  magiftrate  was 
changed  to  that  of  mayor,  when  Thomas  Cufac  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  Richard  Bove  and  Thomas 
Shortall  being  bailiff's : the  office  of  bailiffs  was  chang- 
ed to  lheriffs  in  1547.  In  1660  Charles  II.  gave  a 
collar  ot  SS.  and  a company  of  foot  guards  to  the 
mayor;  and  in  1665  this  monarch  conferred  the  title 
ot  lord  mayor  on  the  chief  magiifrate,  to  whom  he 
alfo  granted  500I.  per  ann.  in  lieu  of  the  foot  company. 

In  the  1.0th  century,  after  the  fortifications  of 
Dublin  were  repaired  by  the  OJhnen,  the  walls  of 
the  city,  including  thofe  of  the  cattle,  did  not  occu- 
py more  than  an  Irp  mile ; they  extended  from 
Winetavern-gate  to  And  eon’s- arch,  and  were  conti- 
nued from  thence  to  where  Newgate  formerly  flood  ; 
and  from  a plan  publifhed  by  John  Speed  in  1610,  it 
appears  that  they  were  continued  to  Ormond' s-gate,  or, 
as  it  has  been  fince  called,  Wormwood-gate,  from  thence 
to  the  Old-bridge,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  a very  large  portal  called  Newman’s  tower,  nearly 
in  the  prefent  ffte  of  the  fouth  entrance  of  EJfex- 
b ridge ; and  from  Newmart’s  tower  in  an  angular  di- 
rection to  Dame's- gate,  at  the  well  end  of  Dame-Jlreet. 
From  the  gate  at  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  the  caillc 
the  wall  ran  to  Nicholas-gate,  and  was  continued  from 
thence  to  N. argute.  The  principal  flreets  without  the 
walls  were,  on  the  well,  New- row,  Francis-Jlreet , Tho- 
rn a spree  t and  James’s- jlreet ; on  the  fouth  were  P«- 
trick  Jlreet, (Bride-Jlreet,  and  Ship-Jlreet ; and  onthe  eaff, 
Dame-Jlreet , Georgc's-lane, and  Stiphen-Jlreet.  That  fpace 
of  ground  now  occupied  by  Crane-lane,  Temple-bar , 
Fleet  Jlreet,  Lazer’s-hill,  or,  as  it  is  rvow  called,  Tcwn- 
f end- Jlreet , Crampton,  AJlon's,  George's,  and  Sir  John. 
Roger  fori  s EJuays,  &c.  was  then  overflowed  by  the 
Li  fey.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  river  there  were 
on  1 v Church-Jlreet , Mary’s-lane,  Hammond-lane,  and 
Pill-lane,  then  built  but  On  one  fide  as  far  as  Mary’s- 
itbbcy,  which  terminated  t lie  extent  pf  that  part  of 
the  town  to  the  eaff  ward  ; Grange-Gorman,  Stoney- 
bitltei *,  now  called  Mrmor-Jireet,  and  Glajfmanogue 
were  then  villages  at  fome  diftance  from  the  city  ; and 
at  the  latter  t lie  lheriffs  have  held  their  courts  in 
times  of  the  plague,  as  Ving  remote  from  the  flage 
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of  infection,  ft  has  been  aflerted  that  in  1664,  the 
inhabitants  being  numbered  amounted  to  25 65  men, 
and  2986  women,  proteftants  ; and  1202  men,  and 
1406  women,  Roman  catholics,  making  in  the  whole 
8159.  This  afiertion  feems  very  incredible,  both 
from  the  high  antiquity  of  the  city,  and  from  the 
known  fpace  of  ground  it  covered  at  that  period. 
But  to  give  it  any  feature  of  probability  we  mutt  fnp- 
pofe  that  this  enumeration,  if  ever  made,  compre- 
hended only  thofe  who  dwelt  in  that  fmaller  fpace 
contained  within  the  walls,  and  which  was  in  ttrict 
propriety  called  the  city  ; without  including  thofe 
whole  habitations  were  without  the  walls,  and  who 
undoubtedly  muit  have  been  much  more  numerous. 
The  cafe  would  be  the  fame  at  this  day  in  reckoning 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  Thofe  who  live  within 
the  city  walls  would  bear  but  a fmall  proportion  to 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  that  great  capital. 

By  comparing  this  account  of  the  ancient  frate  and 
boundaries  of  the  metropolis  with  the  following  de- 
feription  of  its  prefent  extent,  population  and  mag- 
nificence, an  idea  will  be  readily  formed  of  the  amaz- 
ing increafe  and  improvement  it  hath  experienced 
within  the  prefent  century. 

Dublin  isfeated  in  view  of  the  fea  on  the  eaft,  and 
a fine  country  which  fw ell's  into  gently  riling  emi- 
nences on  the  north  and  weft,  while  it  towers  boldly 
up  in  lofty  mountains  that  bound  the  horizon  on  the 
fouth.  The  city  itfelf  cannot  be  feen  to  full  advan- 
tage on  entering  the  harbour  : but  the  approach  to  it 
from  thence  exhibits  a lovely  profpect  of  the  country 
for  improvement  and  cultivation,  interfperfed  with 
numerous  villas,  that  have  a moft  agreeable  effeift  to 
enliven  this  delightful  feene,  which,  beginning  at  the 
water’s  edge,  is  continued  all  over  the  coaft  to  the 
northward  of  the  bay  a far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
i-  finely  contrafted  by  a diftan't  view  of  the  Wicklow 
mountains  to  the  fouth,  where  the  conical  hills,  called 
the  Sugar-loaves,  contribute 'not  a little,  from  the  fin- 
gularitv  of  their  appearance,  to  embeliith  the  lahd- 
fcape,  fo  extenfive  and  piclurefqire  as  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  natural  feenerv  in  Jin  ope,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  which  it  bears  a 
very  ft  rifting  refemblarrcc. 

The  form  of  Dublin  is  nearly  a fquare,  a figure  that 
includes  the  hrgeft  area  proportioned  to  its  circumfer- 
ence. From  the  royal  hofpita!  at  KUniamhtun,  at  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  town,  fo  the  caft  end  of 
'Eowufr, id- /he, i,  tire  length  is  two  miles  arid  an  half, 

• and  its  greateft  breadth  is  computed  to  be  of  the  fame 
extent  : hence  the  city  is'  about  tcri  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  increafe  within  the  left  twenty  years  has 
been  amazing  : it  now  contains  about  22,000  houfes, 
whofe  inhabitants  arc  236,000.  r\  his  great  populati- 
on is  owing  to  almoft  every  adult  being  married,  and 
the  want  of  children  being  uncommon.  But  even  as 
early  as  the  year  1731,  He-  Tifdal  enumerated  the 
inhabitants  of  two  parifiies  in  Dublin,  and  averaged 
the  number  in  each  houfe  at  i2,‘s.  The  numbers 
varied  from  10  t'o  70. 
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Dublin , with  refpect  to  its  ftreets,  bears  a near  rc- 
femblance  to  London.  Some  of  the  old  ftreets  were 
formerly  narrow  : but  this  defedl  is  now  in  a great 
meafure  remedied  by  an  a<ft  of  parliament,  palled  in 
1774,  for  opening  the  public  avenues,  taking  down 
ftgn-pofts,  palilades,  pent-houfes,  &c.  new  paving 
the- ftreets,  and  flagging  the  foot-pafiages : and,  in 
1 785,  another  adf  palled  for  the  better  paving,  cleanf- 
ing,  and  lighting  the  city  ; in  confequence  of  which, 
an  additional  number  of  globes  with  double  burners 
were  put  up  at  the  diftance  of  36  feet  from  each 
other.  Thefe  neceflary  improvements  contribute  ex- 
ceedingly to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  me- 
tropolis : the  new  ftreets  are  wide  and  commodious*, 
the  houfes  lofty,  uniform,  and  elegant  ; nor  are  fe- 
veral  of  the  old  ftreets  totally  deficient  in  thefe  re- 
fpeebu  Sackvil/e-Jlrect , which,  though  built  upwards 
of  40  years  ago,  has  been  included  in  the  number  of 
our  new  ftreets  by  all  the  late  geographers  (a  felf-evi- 
dent  proof  that  thefe  Writers  had  not  even  ieen  the 
city),  is  a noble  avenue,  120  feet  wide,  admirably 
well  built,  and  terminated  by  the  Rotunda  and  public 
rooms.  When  the  new  Cuftom-houfe  is  completed, 
this  ftreet  will  be  then  a moft  defirabie  fituation  for 
wholefale  merchants,  not  only  on  account  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  that  building,  but  its  great  depth  in  the  rere. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft 
public  avenues  in  Eui ope:  many  of  the  new  ftreets, 
however,  in  this  city  are  now  much  fuperior  to  it  in  the 
magnificence  and  uniformity  of  the  houfes.  Among 
thefe,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  in  the  fame 
quarter  with  Sackville  jlreet,  are  GardinePs.-rcW,  north 
Great  George' i-freet,  Denmark-jlrett,  Granby-row,  C.a- 
vendijh-row , and  Palace-row  : the  laft  three  form  a 
fuper'o  fquare,  having  the  garden  of  the  Lying -bi- 
Hofpital  in  the  centre  : the  old  wall  that  encompafied 
the  garden  has  been  lately  taken  down  ; there  is  now 
a full  view  of  this  delightful  fpot  furrounded  with 
iron  palifades,  and  upward  of  10c  globes  with  dou- 
ble burners  difpofed  at  equal  diftance  , which,  added 
to  the  globes  from  the  furrounding  houfes,  have  a 
moft  brilliant  eftefh  This  fquare,  which,  for  its 
fize,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  equalled,  has  lately  received 
the  name  of  Rutland- fquare,  in  compliment  to  his 
grace  the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  who,  when  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  ’Ireland,  contributed  munificently  to- 
wards lire  improvements  in  rite  enclofwe  of  the  new 
garden,  and  the  erecting  an  elegant  “edifice  for  a ball 
and  fupper  rooms,  lately  fmiftied,  lituatcd  to  the  ea'ft 
of  the  hofpital. 

In  this  quarter  a number  of  new  places,  ftreets 
and  fquares,  Lave  recently  been  laid  out,  on  a regu- 
lar plan  and  elegant  defigh,  which  are  carrying  on 
with  the  utmoft  rapidity,  and  will  add  confiderably 
both  to  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  capital.  Among 
thefe  are  Beresford-plo.ee , a crefcent  oppofife  to  tire 
north  front  of  the  new  cuftom-houfe,  Gardiner  - 
fleet,  Bthkingham-Jlrcet , Temple-free!,  Nugent- flrcct, 
lieu;: ty : j-f square,  on  the  fbmmit  of  Suiiitner-kill  600 
B b feet 
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feet  on  every  fule,  and  the  Royal  Circus  at  the  north 
end  of  Ecclcs-jl rest , in  a charming  fituation. 

Among  the  new  ftreets  and  buildings  onthefouth 
fide  of  the  river,  thofe  wherein  perfons  of  diftinftion 
redde,  lie  chiefly  to  the  eaftward  of  the  college  and 
Stepheu's-greeoi  ; which  laft,  though  it  does  not  tank 
with  the  new  buildings,  pofFefi'es  much  grandeur  and 
elegance,  being  one  of  the  largeft  fquares  in  liurope  : 
it  is  an  Englijb  mile  in  circumference,  furrounded  by 
a gravel  walk,  planted  on  each  fide  with  trees  •,  within 
this  walk  is  a fmooth  level  meadow,  having  in  the 
centre  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  late  king  : there 
are  feveral  fine  edifices,  though  almoft  all  differing 
in  the  ftyle  of  their  architecture;  this  variety,  how- 
ever, is  efteemed  by  many  rather  a beauty  than  a de- 
fect: but,  behdes  the  other  ftreets  and  buildings  in 
this  quarter,  there  is  a new  fquare  which  will  be 
nearly  as  extend ve  as  Stephen’ s-green,  called  Merrion- 
J quart.  It  was  laid  out  i'ome  years  ago,  by  the  late 
lord  Fitzwiliiam  ; the  buildings  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  great  encouragement  has  been  given  by 
‘he  prelent  noble  proprietor:  the  houfes  on  the  north 
tide,  which  is  quite  finifhed,  are  uniform  and  lofty; 
molt  of  them,  being  carried  up  with  hewn  ftone  to 
the  firff  ftory,  gives  the  whole  an  air  of  ftrength, 
beauty,  and  magnificence.  The  centre  of  the  fquare 
is  formed  into  a beautiful  garden,  adorned  with 
Ihrubberies,  gravel  walks  and  handfome  entrance 
lodges;  the  whole  being  furrounded  with  iron  palifades 
railed  on  a low  bafement  of  hewn  ftone,  in  which  are 
fixed  a number  of  globes  with  double  burners  dil- 
pofed  at  equal  di fiances. 

South  of  this  fquare,  and  between  Baggot-Jlrect  and 
Leefon-Jlreet , there  is  another  fquare  laid  out  of  fmaller 
dimenfions,  and  called  Fitzwi/liarn-fquare , the  ground 
of  which  is  all  taken  for  building  under  penalties  to 
be  completed  in  three  years,  halt  of  Merrion- fquare , 
and  on  a continuation  of  the  fouth  and  north  tides, 
are  upper  and  lower  Mount-Jlreets , partly  built  and 
bui.d.ng  : thefe  fquares  and  adjoining  ftreets  of  com- 
munication, arc  all  calculated  for  people  of  rank  and 
fulhion,  eminent  merchants  and  traders  retiring  from 
bufinefs,  &c.  but  north-eafi  of  thefe,  and  between 
the  A t ichoke  road  (now  called  Grand  Cnnal-fireet ) and 
Sir  'John  Rogerfn’s  ^uay,  there  are  many  extenfive 
Itreets  oi  great  widths  and  ample  depths  laid  out  for 
merchant  and  traders  requiring  room  to  carry  on 
their  reipeftive  profeflions.  Of  thefe  Great  Clarence - 
Jlreet,  70  feet  wide  and  i8co  feet  in  length  to  the 
river  is  now  begun. 

In  the  midfi  of  thefe  ftreets  ends  the  Grand  Canal,' 
from  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  here 
terminated  by  a harbour  and  docks,  of  300  feet  in 
width,  and  upwards  of  2000  feet  in  length,  over 
which  there  i to  be  a fine  bridge,  and  a double  lock 
of  communication  with  the  river  at  full  tides,  through 
which  \ fi.is  will  pafs  freighted  u itii  good;  for  foreign 
and  home  confumption.  Thefe  works  are  all  now  in 
hands,  and  to  forward  them  parliament  has  granted 
a very  con  fider able  fum  of  money. 


At  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  Stephens-green,  a new 
ftreet  has  been  alfo  opened,  called  Harcourt  Jlreet,  in 
which  are  feveral  elegant  ftrudtures  that  merit  notice, 
particularly  the  town  refidence  of  the  right  honour- 
able lord  vifeount  Clonmel. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  walks  of  Stephen* s- 
green  is  on  the  weft  fide  oppofite  the  end  of  Torh- 
Jlreet , which  may  be  properly  claffcd  among  the  new 
ftreets,  as  all  the  old  houfes  have  been  pulled  down 
and  modern  buildings  ereCted  in  their  room  : and 
Baggot-Jlreet  and  Leefon-Jlreet  have  of  late  been  fo 
much  extended,  and  built  with  fuch  regularity  and 
neatnefs  as  to  rank  with  the  firft  in  thefe  refpeCts. 
Thofe  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  by  merchants  and 
traders  begin  to  wear  a new  face  ; and  amongft  this 
number  the  new  buildings  of  Damejlreet,  on  the 
fouth  fide,  exhibit  an  extenfive,  uniform  and  beau- 
tiful range  of  houfes  all  of  an  equal  height  : the 
fhop  doors  and  windows  are  formed  by  arches,  exact- 
ly fimilar  in  their  confirmation  and  ornaments,  which 
are  limply  elegant : when  the  other  fide  of  this  ftreet 
fhall  be  rebuilt,  it  may  be  j a Illy  pronounced  one  of 
the  firft  trading  ftreets  in  Europe  ; and  Parliament- 
J/reet,  which  was  built  feme  years  ago,  is  fully  equal 
to  any  trading  ftreet  in  London. 

College-green  is  a place  of  a pyramidal  form,  and 
though  of  ancient  date  is  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  iu 
the  city,  its  bale  is  formed  by  the  grand  weft  front 
of  the  college  : on  its  north  fide  Hands  the  parliament- 
houfe,  and  the  new  club-houfe  ; a fuperb  edifice  of 
hewn  ftone,  in  which  a ruftic  bafement  fupports  a 
range  of  Ionic  pilafters,  crowned  with  their  regular 
entablature,  and  terminated  with  antique  vafes : and 
on  its  fouth  fide  is  the  poft-office.  In  the  centre  of 
College-green  there  is  ereCted  upon  a marble  pedeftal 
an  excellent  equeftrian  ftatue  in  brafs  of  king  Wil- 
liam 1H.  railed  by  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from  flavery 
under  his  conduct;  with  the  following  infeription  on 
the  marble  work : 


GULIELMO  Tertio; 

Magnse  Britannia,  Francks  et  Hibernia, 
Regi, 

Ob  Religionem  Confervatam, 
Reftitutas  Leges, 

Libertatem  Affertam, 

Cives  Dubhnienfes  hanc  ftatuam  pofuere. 


It  was  begun  A.  D.  1700,  Sir  Anthony  Pery,  lord 
mayor,  and  Charles  Forreft  and  James  Barlow,  Efqrs. 
iherift's. 


Finifhed  A.  D.  1 700. 

Sir  Mark  Ransford,  lord  mayor. 
John  Eccles,  and  1 
Ralph  Gore,  Efqrs.  \ 


and  was  opened  with  great  folemnitv  on  the  ift  of 
July,  1701,  being  the  anniverfary  of  the  victory  of 

the  Boyne. 
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The  river  Li. /fey , being  banked  in  through  the 
whole  length  of  t e town,  exhibits  fpacious  and  beau- 
tiful quays,  where  veffels  below  the  bridge  load  and 
unload  before  the  merchants  doors  and  warehoufes : 
it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Ejfex  bridge.  1 h:s  bridge  was 
fird  built  in  167 6,  and  took  its  name  from  Arthur 
carl  of  I'-jji- v,  then  viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  was  taken 
down  in  177?,  and  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  form,  after 
the  model  of  Wejlminjler  bridge,  but  much  better 
proportioned,  and  on  a more  fecure  foundation.  It 
has  five  arches,  the  buttrefles  between  which  lupport 
femicircular  niches  that  project  from  the  parapet  ; 
there  are  baUuftrades  between  thefe  niches,  and  con- 
t nued  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which  is  commodi- 
ouflv  flagged  for  foot  palfengers;  the  whole  condruft- 
ed  with  hewn  done  in  a very  fine  tafle.  There  are 
four  bridges  be  Tides  this  over  the  river  ; three  of 
which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  further 
than  tire  antiquity  of  the  Old-bridge,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  tub  city  at  a very  early  period,  when  it  had  the 
name  of  Dublin  bridge  ; it  was  rebuilt  in  1428,  fince 
w hich  time  it  received  its  prefent  tit' Bloody  bridge, 
built  in  1671,  was  originally  conftruffed  with  wood, 
and  derives  its  prefent  harfh  appellation  from  an  at- 
tempt to  break  it  down,  wherein  four  perfons  were 
killed.  Ormond  bridge  was  built  in  1684,  during  the 
Ormond  adminift ration.  An  an  bridge,  now  called 
d/h/een  s bridge,  was  eretfled  in  the  fame  year ; but, 
being  deftroyed  by  the  floods  in  1763,  was  rebuilt  of 
hewn  flone,  and  finiflried  in  1768.  It  confifts  of 
three  arches,  with  flagged  foot  paffages,  ftone  bal- 
luftrades  and  ornamented  decorations,  in  a handfome 
light  ftyle,  admired  by  every  amateur  of  the  arts. 

Carlijle  bridge,  now  erecting  from  the  defign  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Gandon,  over  the 
river  Lijfey , (which  at  this  part  is  1 70  feet  wide)  con- 
flfts of  three  arches  ; the  centre  arch  is  48  feet  wide, 
and  the  two  extreme  arches  70  feet  6 inches  ; they 
are  executed  with  mountain  granite,  of  fine  bright 
colour,  which  is  happily  oppofed  by  the  cornice  and 
balluftrade  at  top,  together  with  part  of  the  piers, 
that  are  compofed  of  Portland  ftone,  forming  a pleaf- 
ingcontraft  bv  their  different  tints.  The  breadth  of 
the  bridge  is  remarkably  fpacious,  being  60  feet  be- 
tween the  balluftrades;  which  leaves  ample  room 
both  for  horfes  and  foot  palfengers,  and  is  wider  by 
ic  feet  than  that  of  Wejlminjler. 

This  city  has  a cathedral,  a collegiate  church,  18 
parifh  churches,  2 chapels  of  eafe,  1 7 Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels,  6 meeting-houfes  for  Prefbvterians,  1 for 
Anabaptifts,  4 for  Methodifts,  2 for  Quaker?,  a 
church  for  French  Calvinifts,  a Danjb  and  a Dutch 
church,  and  a Jewifh  fynagogue. 

Chrji-church,  or  the  church  of  the  Hoh  T rinity, 
built  in  1038  by  Donat  bifhop  cf  Dublin , ro  whom 
Sitrieus  the  fon  of  Amlave  king  of  the  OJlmen  of 
Dublin  granted  the  fite  for  that  purpofe,  It  and  S on 
the  fummit  of  the  rifing  ground  at  the  head  of  Wine- 
tavernjh cet.  It  is  a venerable  Gothic  pile;  and  its 
prefent  appearance  evinces  its  antiquity.  It  was  ori- 
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ginally  a priory,  and  way  converted  by  Henry  v i.l, 
in  1541  into  a deanery  and  chapter  only,  on  the  p n 
of  Well  mi  njler-  abbey  in  England , at  the  time  when  he 
dilfolved  all  the  monafleries  and  abbejs  in  EngDn  ■, 
and  Ireland.  This  new  foundation  confided  of  a 
dean,  chantor,  chancellor,  treafurer  and  fix  vicars- 
choral.  Robert  Caftle,  alias  Paimvick,  the  lad  prior, 
was  made  the  fird  dean  of  it.  Arcbbiihop  Brown, 
anno  1544,  creeled  three  prebends  in  this  church, 
viz.  Sr.  Michael’s,  St.  Michan’s,  and  St.  John’s. 
King  Edward  VI.  afterwards  added  fix  priefts,  and 
two  choiriders  or  (inging  boys,  to  whom  be  afiigned 
an  annual  penfion,  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer, 
during  pleafure ; which  was  confirmed  by  Queen 
Mary,  and  granted  in  perpetuity.  In  this  foundati- 
on, thus  augmented,  king  James  I.  made  forne  alte- 
rations : fo  that  now  there  are  in  this  church  a dean, 
chantor,  chancellor,  treafurer  and  three  prebenda- 
ries, (viz.  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Michan’s,  and  St.  John s,) 
befldes  fix  vicars-choral  and  four  choirifters.  He  ai- 
fo  ordained,  that  the  archdeacon  of  Dublin  fliould 
have  a dall  in  the  choir,  and  a voice  and  leat  in  the 
chapter  in  all  capitular  acts  relating  to  the  laid  church. 

St.  Patrick’s  cathedral,  fird  built  by  archbifhop 
Comyn  in  1190,  and  decorated  by  archbifhop  Minot 
in  1370,  with  a deeple  on  which  a lofty  fpire  was 
erected  in  1750,  by  a legacy  bequeathed  by  Dr.  John 
Sterne,  late  bifhop  of  Clogher,  and  formerly  dean  of 
this  church,  is  alfo  a fine  Gothic  dructure  : it  Rands 
on  the  ead  fide  of  Patrick-JIreet  ; and  its  choir  hav- 
ing been  appointed  by  his  Majefty  for  the  chapel  of 
the  mod  illudrious  order  of  St.  Patrick,  the  banners 
of  the  knights  arms,  with  their  helmets  and  fwords, 
are  there  appended  over  their  refpedlive  ftalls.  The 
monuments  here  are  more  numerous  than  in  Chrift- 
church  ; and  among  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  are 
Dean  Swift’s,  confpicuous  for  its  infcription,  written 
by  himfelf ; that  of  primate  Marfh,  a ftately  archi- 
tectural compoiition  of  marble  ; archbifhop  Smith’s, 
formed  of  the  fined  Sienna  and  ftatuary  marbles,  in 
the  corrected  fade,  with  a claffical  Latin  epitaph, 
compofed  by  the  late  Dr.  Louth,  lord  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don ; and  the  great  earl  of  Corps,  elofe  to  the  com- 
munion table  in  the  choir,  a mod  extraordinary  fa- 
bric indeed.  The  deeple  is  the  highed  in  the  city. 
The  chapter  of  this  church  iscondituted  of  26  mem- 
bers, viz.  the  dean,  chantor,  chancellor,  treafurer, 
archdeacon  of  Dublin,  archdeacon  of  Glandelough , 
prebendaries  of  Cullen , Kilmaclalway,  Swords,  Ta- 
goe,  St.  Audbeus,  Clonmethan , Timothan,  Ca/lle nod, 
Wicklow,  Alu/lahitai  t.  Tipper,  Tajjagard,  Tiunlairan , 
May  north,  Hdwth,  Rathviichael,  Motimahennock , Tip- 
perhemn,  Don'aghmrre,  and  Stagonil.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  prebend  of  Cullen  is  united  to  the  archbiihop- 
ric,  and  the  revenues  of  the  prebend  of  Tymothan 
were  fwallowed  up,  and  became  lay-fee  in  tire  time  of 
arcbbiihop  Loftu=,  the  title  frill  continuing.-  7’lrere 
belong  to  this  cathedral  tailor  four  nun  or  canons,  lix 
prieft-vicars,  fix  vicars-choral,  and  four  choiriders. 
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The  only  modern  churches  in  this  city  worth  no- 
tice, are  St.  Werbugh’s,  St.  Catherine’s,  and  St. 
Thomas’s.  The  iituation  of  the  latter,  on  the  weft 
tide  of  1 Ij/'i borough- f reel,  oppofite  Glouceferftreet, 
to  which  it  forms  an  elegant  termination,  is  very  ad- 
vantageous ; but  the  front  being  unfinilhed  (though 
principally  built  fince  1 762)  we  cannot  form  a proper 
iudgment  cf  the  defign  or  effect.  The  infiae  of  the 
church  is  extremely  well  defigned,  and  decorated 
by  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  fup- 
port  the  gallery : The  communion  table  is  alfo 
enriched  by  columns  in  the  fame  order,  which  rife 
to  the  deling,  and  whole  cornice  is  continued  through- 
out the  inlide:  In  general  the  ornaments  are  numerous 
though  not  crowded,  and  the  ffucco  work  is  particu- 
larly admired. — The  Iituation  of  St.  Werburgh’s  is 
very  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition  of  its  front.  It  was 
originally  built  at  a very  early  period  ; the  firft  no- 
tice taken  of  it  in  the  annals  of  Dublin  is  in  A.  D. 
1301,  when  it  was  accidentally  burnt,  together  with 
a great  part  of  the  city  ; it  was  again  burnt  in  the 
year  1754?  and  was  repaired  in  its  prefent  beautiful 
form  in  the  year  1759.  The  external  appearance  of 
this  church  forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
the  city;  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  lltuated.  The 
elevation  of  the  front  difplays  both  elegance  and  de- 
licacy, and  is  perfect  in  its  proportions  ; the  firft  fto- 
ry  is  ornamented  by  fix  Ionic  pilafters,  with  their  en- 
tablature, a grand  entrance  in  the  Doric  order,  and 
two  fide  doors;  the  fecond  ftory  is  in  the  Corinthian 
order,  crowned  by  a pediment,  a large  window  lights 
the  loft,  from  whence  an  excellent  let  of  bells  are 
rung,  which  are  placed  in  the  attic  ftory  ; here  the 
fteeple  aflumes  the  form  of  a fquare,  enriched  at 
each  fide  by  two  Compolite  pilafters,  with  their  pe- 
deftal  and  entablatures,  and  in  the  centre  a clock. 
This  entablature  is  crowned  with  pedeftal  work,  fup- 
porting  an  urn  on  each  of  the  angles,  that  furround 
the  bafe  of  the  fpire.  The  height  of  the  fteeple  and 
fpire  is  160  feet;  the  fpire  is  extremely  elegant,  and 
has  a light  appearance  ;.  at  forae  diftance  from  the 
bafe  it  is  formed  into  an  oHagon,  and  fupported  en- 
tirely by  eight  rufticated  columns  in  the  Compofite 
order  ; a gilt  ball  terminates  the  whole.  The  f pi  re 
was  erected  in  the  year  1768,  and  the  expence, 
amounting  to  913b  was  defrayed  by  a bequeft  of  Sir 
Philip  Hoby,  Bart,  minifter  of  St.  Werburgh’s  pnrilh, 
who  left  1G83I.  6s.  8d.  for  that  purpofe,  and  the 
remainder  to  contribute  towards  erecting  an  organ. 
The  interior  parts  are  in  no  refpect  inferior  to  the 
external  appearance. 

St.  Catherine's  was  built  in  1769.  The  front  is  of 
white  mountain  ftone  in  the  Doric  order  ; four  femi- 
columns,  with  their  entablature  enriched  by  t.iglyphs, 
fupport  a noble  pediment  in  the  centre  ; at  each  lids, 
the  entablature  is  continued  the  entire  length  of  the 
front,  and  is  fupported  at  each  of  the  extremities  by 
two  pilafters  : in  the  centre  of  the  front,  between 
the  columns,  is  a handlbme  Ionic  arched  door,  with 
a circular  pediment,  and  in  the  intermediate  fpace, 
between  t lie  columns  and  pilafters,  is  a range  of  large 


circular  headed  windows,  neatly  ornamented,  and 
judicioufly  proportioned  ; on  the  entablature,  at  each 
fide  of  the  pediment,  is  a handlome  ftone  baluftrade. 

1 he  front  extends  ninety-two  feet,  and  in  general 
pofleffes  a mafiive  and  correct  iimplici ry , extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  foundation  of  a more  lofty 
fuperftructure. 

ihe  other  churches  in  this  city  are  ; on  the  north 
lide  of  the  rirer,  Mary’s,  Mi  chan’s  and  Paul’s  ; on- 
the  fourh  fide,  James’s,  Luke’s,  Kevirv’s,  Peter’s, 
Bride’s,  Nicholas  within,  Audeon’s,  Michael’s,  Mark’s, 
Anne’s,  John’s  and  Andrew’s  ; this  laft  is  called  alfo- 
the  Round  Church,  from  its  form  being  exablly  cir- 
cular. Moll,  if  not  all  the  others  were  built  in  an 
early  age:  many,  however,  have  been  fince  re-edi- 
fied, and  affumed  a more  modern  form : Some  oR 
thel’e  are  dtftinguifhed  by  elegance,  particularly  the 
interior  of  St.  Anne’s,  where  magnificence  of  dil- 
play  is  duly  corrected  by  fimple  elegance  of  tafte.  Its 
front,  copied  from  a church  at  Rowe,  confifts  of  a 
range  of  Doric  pilafters  with  their  regular  entabla- 
ture, but  appears  to  difadvantage  from  the  want  of 
a proper  termination  ; the  original  defign  never  hav- 
ing been  completed. — St.  John’s  in  FiJhamble-JIreet 
was  rebuilt  in  1773,  and  has  now  a handfome  front 
of  hewn  ftone  decorated  with  Doric  columns  fup 
porting  a pediment. 

Beiides  thefe  churches,  Dublin  is  adorned  with  fie- 
veral  other  public  buildings  ; the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  chief  governor, 
built  in  1213,  by  Henry  de  Londres,  was  formerly 
moated  and  flanked  with  towers  ; but  the  ditch  has 
been  long  fince  filled  up,  and  the  old  buildings  raied,. 
the  chapel  and  wardrobe  tower  excepted,  which  ftili 
remain:  Birmingham  lowerwas  rebuilt  in  1777,  and 
is  now  called  Harcourt  tower.  The  caftle  at  prefent 
confifts  of  two  courts,  the  principal  of  which  is  an 
oblong  fquare  formed  by  four  ranges  of  building: 
within  a few  years,  in  the  middle  of  the  font h range, 
a handfome  edifice  called  Bedford  tower  has  been 
erected  : the  front  is  decorated  with  a fmall  arcade 
of  three  arches,  o-ver  which  is  a colonade  fupporting 
a pediment,  from  whence  rifes  an  oclagon  fteeple 
crowned  with  a fmall  cupola  and  gilt  ball  in  a light 
pjeafing  ftyte.  This  tower,  which  fronts  the  entrance 
to  the  viceroy’s  apartments,  is  connected  with  the 
building  on  each  fide  by  two  fine  gates;  over  that  on 
the  right  hand  is  a ftatue  of  Fortitude  ; and  over  the 
left  gate,  which  is  the  grand  portal  to  the  upper 
court,  is  the  ftatue  of  Juftice.  In  the  lower, court 
are  the.  treafury  and  other  ftate  offices,  with  military 
fiores,  an  arfenal  and  armory  for  40,000  men,  and  a 
barrack  in  which  a captain’s  detachment  of  infantry 
are  Rationed.  Between  this  barrack  and  the  arfenal 
is  the  caftle  garden;  oppofite  to  which,  at  the  rere 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  apartments,  is  a range  of 
building  called  the  Garden-front,  erected  about  the 
year  1740,  finilhed  in  mountain  ftone,  ornamented 
by  femicolumns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the. windows 
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embelli  filed  with  cornices  and  architraves,  in  a fine 
tafie.  The  Ball  Room,  now  titled  St.  Patrick’s  Plall, 
from  its  being  appropriated  to  the  fefiivals  and  meet- 
ings of  the  Knights  of  the  moll  illufirious  order  of 
St.  Patrick,  is  magnificent  in  its  confiruffion,  and 
fpacious  in  its  dimenfions  ; and  the  cieling  of  it  has 
been  lately  ornamented  with  excellent  hiftorical  and 
allegorical  paintings  by  that  able  artifi  Mr.  Waldrea. 
The  approach  to  the  fiate  apartments  is  by  an  open 
velVibule  fupported  by  Doric  columns,  where  the 
Bair-cafe  is  (lately,  and  the  audience  chamber  richly 
decorated.  The  viceroy’s  body-guard  confiits  of  a 
captain,  two  lubalterns,  and  fixty  private  men,  with 
a fubaltern’s  guard  of  horfe ; there  is  alfo  a company 
of  battle-axes,  under  the  command  of  a captain  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  two  fubalterns,  who  do  du- 
ty above  Bairs,  and  more  immediately  i'urround  the 
viceroy’s  perfon 

2.  1 he  Parliament-houfe,  a mod  fuperb  firucture,  is 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  College  green  : it  was  be- 
gun in  1729,  finiflied  in  10  years,  and  the  original 
building  cofi  40,0001.  It  is  built  with  Portland  Bone, 
and  the  front  formed  by  a grand  portico  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns in  the  moB  finifhed  Byle  of  architectural  ele- 
gance : the  internal  parts  (which  have  been  lately 
much  improved,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prefent 
Speaker  the  Right  Hon.  John  FoBer)  correfpond 
with  its  outward  magnificence;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  infide  is  lighted  is  univerfally  admired. 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  an  oCtagon,  covered  with 
a dome  fupported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  that 
rife  from  an  amphitheatrical  gallery  bailuftraded  with 
iron  fcroll-work  : this  room  is  admirably  well  adapt- 
ed to  itspurpof'e.  The  various  committee-rooms  are 
both  numerous  and  fpacious,  efpecially  thofe  for  the 
hearing  of  controverted  elections ; and  the  great 
room  in  the  new  vveB  front  for  the  parliamentary  re- 
cords is  alike  convenient  and  fuperb.  The  Houfe  of 
Lords  is  an  oblong  room,  fpacious  and  lofty,  and  or- 
namented in  a fuperb  manner  : it  is  alfo  judicioufiy 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  auguB  afiembly 
which  meet  there  : among  other  decorations  are  two 
pieces  of  tapefiry,  reprefenting  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  and  fiege  of  Deny,  allowed  to  have  much  me- 
rit. By  order  of  both  houfesof  parliament,  a grand 
new  front  has  been  lately  erected  on  the  eaB  fide  of 
this  magnificent  pile,  from  a defign  of  Mr.  Gandon’s; 
and  a new  wefiern  front,  oppofite  to  Fcjler-place , is 
now  nearly  finilhed,  from  the  defign  of  Mr.  Parke, 
which  is  to  be  connected  with  the  fouth  portico  by  an 
elegant  fereen  of  Ionic  columns,  backed  by  an  orna- 
mented wall.  When  completed,  the  whole  will  form 
a fuit  of  fenatorial  apartments  matchlefs  in  elegance 
and  convenience.  Thefe  two  additions  to  the  houfe 
coB  full  as  much  as  the  original  firuCture. 

3.  Ireland  contains  but  one  Univerfity,  which  is 
called  Trinity-college.  It  was  founded  in  1591,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; but  its  original  confii- 
tution  being  found  imperfect,  in  1637  it  received  a 
new  charter,  and  another  fet  of  Batutes,  compiled  by 
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archbiBiop  Laud.  This  prelate  made  feveral  efien- 
tial  alterations  in  the  confiitution  of  the  college,  the 
moB  material  of  which  was  the  depriving  the  fellows 
of  the  election  of  their  provoB,  the  appointment  to 
that  important  office  being  from  thenceforth  referved 
to  the  crown.  To  make  the  fellows  fome  amends  for 
the  Iofs  of  their  firft  privilege,  it  was  appointed  by 
the  new  charter  that  they  fhould  be  tenants  for  life 
in  their  fellowfiiips,  if  they  remained  unmarried,  or 
unprovided  with  a benefice  of  more  than  iol.  in  the 
king’s  books,  whereas  by  the  firfi  charter  they  were 
to  quit  their  ofiLe  in  feven  years  after  they  became  of 
mafier’s  Banding.  At  the  lame  time  the  number  of 
fellows  was  enlarged  from  feven  to  fixteen,  diBin- 
guifiied  into  feven  fenior  fellows  and  nine  junior,  and 
the  number  of  fcholars  was  augmented  to  feventy. 
The  government  of  the  College  was  placed  in  the 
ProvoB  and  major  part  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  from 
whofe  decifions  an  appeal  was  given  to  the  viiltors, 
which  are  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity,  or  his 
Vice  Chancellor,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Dublin. 

The  number  of  fellowfiiips  fixed  at  prefent  is  twen- 
ty-two, feven  fenior,  and  fifteen  junior.  The  emo- 
luments of  a fenior  fellowfhip  are  fuppofed  at  prefent 
to  exceed  700I.  yearly^  The  eldefi  of  the  juniors, 
if  no  objection  lies  again B him,  is  elected  by  the  Pro- 
voB and  Seniors  to  a fenior  fellowfhip  within  three 
days  after  a vacancy  is  known.  But  to  a junior  Fel- 
low Blip  ad  million  is  obtained  only  by  fuBaining  pub- 
licly one  of  the  fevereB  trials  of  the  human  faculties, 
of  which  we  have  any  modern  experience,  or  even 
knowledge  from  hiBory.  The  candidates  for  this  of- 
fice, who  muB  have  taken  a batchelor’s  degree  in 
arts,  are  examined  in  the  public  hall  three  days  fuc- 
cefllvely,  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as  ma- 
ny in  the  afternoon  of  each  day  ; the  firfi  morning 
in  logic  and  metaphyfics  ; firfi  evening,  in  all  branches 
of  the  mathematics  ; fecond  morning,  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ; fecond  evening  in  ethics  ; third  morning, 
in  hiBory  and  chronology,  third  evening,  in  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages : the  fourth 
day’s  bufinefs  is  private  before  the  fenior  lecturer,  be- 
ing the  compofition  of  a theme  in  the  morning,  and 
of  Latin  or  Greek  verfes  in  the  evening.  The  exa- 
mination is  in  Latin,  and  the  days  appointed  for  it 
are  the  four  days  immediately  preceding  Trinity  Sun- 
day. The  examiners,  who  are  the  ProvoB  and  Se- 
nior Fellows  (or  in  the  abfence  of  any  of  thefe,  the 
next  in  feniority  among  the  Juniors)  after  a ferutiny 
among  themfelves  in  the  board-room  on  Trinity 
Monday,  pr.  ;ed  to  give  their  vote  for  the  candidate 
or  candidate'  whom  they  think  fittefi  to  fupply  the 
vacant  fellowfiiips,  when,  if  the  ProvoB  does  not 
choofe  to  interpofe,  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
Seniors  is  decifive  ; and  the  fuccefsful  candidate  is 
prefently  after  fworn  into  office  in  the  College  chapel. 

The  fcholars  of  the  houfe  hold  their  places  at  the 
moB  for  four  years  only,  being  obliged  to  quit  them 
when  they  become  of  the  Banding  of  a Mafter  of 
Arts.  Of  the  feventy  fcholars,  therefore,  about 
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twenty  go  oil  every  year,  whofe  places  are  filled  up 
by  election  of  the  Senior  Fellows  on  the  fame  day 
with  that  of  the  election  to  a Fellowfhip.  The  can- 
didates for  a Scholarlhip  undergo  an  examination  by 
the  Senior  Fellows  in  the  Creek  and  Latin  daffies, 
for  two  days  in  the  week  before  Whitfuntide,  four 
hours  each  day.  The  fcholars  of  the  houfe,  as  they 
are  called,  are  difiributed  into  two  claffes ; fifty  fcho- 
lars,  whole  emoluments  are  four  pounds  per  annum, 
and  free  commons,  and  twenty  natives,  who  have 
twenty  pounds  yearly,  with  commons.  Thefe  laft  are 
chofen  to  native  places  from  the  mold  diligent  of  the 
icholars,  as  vacancies  happen. 

A Iptrit  of  emulation  to  excel  in  their  ftudies  is 
fcarcely  in  any  place  of  education  fo  well  fupported 
as  among  the  ftudents  of  Dublin  college,  owing  to 
the  excellent  inftitution  of  public  quarterly  examina- 
tions. 'I  hree  of  the  four  terms  of  the  year  are  clof- 
ed  with  a vacation  of  from  three  to  four  weeks  each, 
and  the  fourth  with  a long  vacation  of  four  months, 
during  which  the  ftudents  have  time  to  prepare  tliem- 
felves  fora  public  examination,  that  begins  the  buii- 
neis  of  the  next  etrfuing  term.  'Fwo  days  are  allot- 
ted to  this  examination,  four  hours  each  dav.  The 
examiners  are  the  fellows  under  the  degree  of  doctor, 
and  the  refident  mafters  ; the  examined  are  all  the 
undergraduates,  ciiftributed  into  four  claffes,  and  each 
c!a!s  into  divilions  of  twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  lludents  and  examiners. 
The  fubiects  of  examination  are  all  the  fciences  in 
which  the  examined  have  been  inftrudted  to  that 
time,  together  with  the  particular  portion  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  claffics  appointed  to  be  read  by  each 
dais  during  the  term  preceding  the  examination:  a 
Latin  theme  is  alfo  demanded  of  each  perfon,  the 
iecond  morning  of  the  examination,  on  a fubjedt 
given  out  by  the  examiner  the  evening  before.  The 
examiners  are  furniflied  with  lifts  of  the  names  of 
the  perfons  they  are  to  examine,  with  feparate  co- 
lumns for  every  branch  of  the  examination,  in  which 
column  they  diftinguifh  by  technical  marks  the  re- 
fpective  anfwering  of  the  ftudents,  and  after  the  ex- 
amination make  a report  of  the  fame  to  the  fenior 
lecturer.  ’I  heie  reports,  which  are  called  judgments, 
being  fubmitted  to  the  inflection  of  the  board,  are 
read  publicly,  a few  days  after  the  examinations,  in 
the  college  hall,  when  they  operate  powerfully  to  the 
credit  or  difgrace  of  the  parties  concerned.  Some 
of  thefe  judgments  are  of  fo  humbling  a nature,  that 
the  perfon  who  has  deferved  them  is  not  accounted 
as  having  anfwered  an  examination  for  that  time,  a 
certain  number  of  which  examinations  he  mud  fuf- 
tain  before  he  is  admitted  to  tire  iirff  degree  in  arts. 
In  Hilfcary  term,  the  heft  anfwerer  in  each,  divifion 
receives  a premium  of  books,  ftamped  with  the  col- 
lege sums,  to  the  value  of  40s.  in  the  other  3 examinati- 
ons, if  the  perf  on  who  has  before  obtained  a premium 
in  that  year,  appears  to  be  the  belt  anfwerer  again,  he 
is  honoured  with  a certificate  on  vellum,  in  lieu 
of  a premium  which  is  then  adjudged  to  the  fe- 


cond  heft  in  the  divifion,  in  order  to  fpread  the  flame 
of  emulation  more  widely.  l'lre  effect  of  this  judi- 
cious difiribution  of  rewards  and  cenfures  is  great, 
alinoft  beyond  conception  : nor  does  any  thing  feem 
wanting  to  the  perfection  of  fuch  a fyftem,  befides  a 
provifion  for  augmenting  the  number  of  examiners 
in  proportion  to  the  daily  encreafing  demand  for 
them.  The  whole  number  of  undergraduates  in 
Dublin  college  fcarcely  ever  falls  ffiort  of  6co(the  en- 
tire number  of  collegiates  on  the  books  being  ufually 
for  Tome  years  pad  above  800);  and  of  the  under- 
graduates, if  more  than  twenty  are  thrown  into  a 
divifion,  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
appreciate  their  merits  juftly  within  the  time  allotted 
to  the  examination.  It  belongs  to  others  to  confider, 
whether  this  inconvenience  might  not  besobviated  by 
allotting  annual  ftipends,  till  they  became  of  doctor's 
handing,  to  a certain  number  of  fuch  mailers  of  arts 
as  had  rnifTed  cf  obtaining  a fellowfhip  after  anfwer- 
ing for  it  with  reputation. 

Befides  the  22  fellowfhips,  there  are  on  the  foun- 
dation five  royal  profefforffiips ; divinity,  common 
law,  civil  law,  phvfic  and  Greek.  The  falary  of 
the  divinity  profiffior  (who  muft  have  been  a fenior 
fellow)  is  700I.  per  annum  ; that  of  the  common 
law  is  360I.  All  the  other  profdi'ors  have  iool.  per 
annum  each  : and  there  are,  befides  the  already  men- 
tioned, profefiors  of  mathematics,  oriental  tongues, 
modern  languages,  oratory,  history  and  natural  phi- 
lofophv.  Incidental  emoluments  raifie  the  profelfor- 
Ihip  of  natural  philolophy  above  any  of  the  others  in 
value,  except  divinity  and  common  law.  The  Late 
Sir  Patrick  Dunn,  knight,  bequeathed  a confidera- 
b!e  efiate  for  the  fupport  of  three  profefiors  in  me- 
dicine, viz.  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic,  furgery, 
and  midwifery,  pharmacy  and  the  materia  medica  : 
but  the  lectures  in  thofe  branches  having  been  little 
attended,  the  wifdom  of  parliament  has  of  late  in- 
terpofed  to  carry  into  more  effectual  execution  in  fu- 
ture the  intentions  of  the  pubiic-fpirited  founder. 
Many  are  the  final  1 exhibitions  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  fuoport  of  youth  in  a place  of  education, 
which  being  fituated  in  a metropolis,  muft  of  courfe 
beexpenfive.  The  ftudents  are  claffed  under  three 
ranks;  fellow-commoners,  penfioners,  and  fizars. 
The  neceffiary  annual  expence  of  a fellow-commoner, 
clothing  and  books  included,  is  about  icol.  of  a pen- 
fioner  about  70I.  A fizar  receives  his  commons  and 
infiruCiion  pratis : the  number  of  thefe  laft  is  com- 
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monly  about  thirty.  It  is  but  justice  indeed  to  this 
learned  body  to  obferve,  that  its  difeipline  is  fo  good, 
as  in  a great  meafure  to  prevent  complaints  of  mifbe- 
haviour  arainft  the  ftudents,  notwithstanding  their 
youth  and  numbers,  and  the  many  temptations  of  a 
great  city.  And  if  fome  inconveniencies  do  occafi- 
on.uly  rcfiult  from  the  fituation  of  this  college,  an 
impartial  inquirer  will  hardly  deny,  that  they  are 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  opportunity  which  the 
fame  fituation  affords  to  the  youth  of  the  kingdom 
for  improvement  in  liberal  manners,  the  effect  of 
3 which 
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which  is  vifible  on  a comparifon  between  the  clergy  of 
the  eflablilhed  church  of  Ireland , and  thofe  of  the 
fame  level  in  almoft  any  other  country. 

Vacancies  among  the  fellows  of  the  college  are 
made  either  by  death,  or  the  accepting  of  a benefice 
in  the  church  to  the  value  of  iol.  per  annum  and  up- 
wards in  the  king’s  books.  The  profeffors  alfo  of 
divinity  and  common  law,  muft  vacate  their  fellow- 
fhips  to  hold  thefe  two  offices.  The  college  pofFeffies 
a patronage  of  about  18  church  living  , all  in  the 
province  of  Uljler , in  value  from  300I.  yearly  to  up- 
wards of  1000I.  for  which  they  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  munificence  of  king  James  I.  to  whom  they 
efcheated  by  the  rebellion  of  O’Neill.  The  fupply- 
ing  thefe  benefices  with  incumbents  as  they  become 
vacant,  keeps  up  a tolerable  circulation  among  the 
leading  members  of  the  college ; and  it  is  earneftiy 
to  be  wifhed,  for  the  good  of  the  eftablifhed  church 
of  Ireland  in  general,  as  well  as  for  the  particular  ad- 
vantage of  the  univerfity,  that  the  patronage  of  this 
learned  body  may  by  all  honeft  means  be  en created. 

As  to  the  ftrutflure,  it  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the 
noblefi  of  the  kind  in  Europe , and  is  fituated  at  the 
ea.ft  end  of  College- green.  It  confifls  of  two  fpacious 
fquares,  the  firft  of  which,  whole  area  is  212  feet  by 
316,  is  called  the  Parliament-fquare,  from  having 
been  rebuilt  principally  through  the  munificence  of 
Parliament,  who  granted  the  Univerfity  at  different 
times  upwards  of  40,0001.  for  that  purpofe,  and  is 
entirely  built  of  hewn  ftone,  ornamented  with  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  and  contains  the  refectory,  the  hall, 
chapel,  and  the  theatre  for  lectures  and  examinations, 
the  front  of  the  theatre  is  finely  decorated  with  four 
Corinthian  columns  fupporting  a pediment ; and  its 
interior,  which  is  80  feet  long,  (exclufive  of  a femi- 
circular  recefs  at  the  end,  of  36  feet  diameter)  by 
40  broad,  and  44  high,  is  excellently  ornamented  in 
ftucco.  A ruftic  balement  fupports  a range  of  pi- 
lafters  of  a Compofite  order,  highly  decorated,  from 
which  the  rich  mofaick’d  ceiling  rifes  in  groined 
arches  : and  in  the  pannels  between  thefe  pilafters  are 
hung  the  eight  following  whole-length  portraits,  be- 
ing thofe  of  the  foundrefs,  and  of  eminent  perfons 
educated  in  the  fociety,  viz.  Queen  Elizabeth,  pri- 
mate Ulher,  archbilhop  King,  bilhop  Berkely,  Wil- 
liam Molyneux,  Efq  ; dean  Swift,  Dr.  Baldwin,  and 
Henry  Grattan,  Elq  Diredtly  oppolite  to  this  build- 
ing, on  the  north  fide  of  the  fquare,  is  the  chapel, 
with  a front  exactly  fimilar ; and  in  this,  when  finifh- 
ed,  >s  to  be  placed  the  noble  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  provoft,  Dr.  Baldwin,  lately  re- 
ceived from  Rome.  A large  farcophagus  of  black 
and  gold  marble  fupports  a white  marble  matrafs,  on 
which  the  provoft  is  reprefented  in  a cumbent  pcf- 
ture,  larger  than  the  life,  with  a fcroll,  reprefen tinu 
his  will,  by  which  he  left  his  fortune,  amounting  to 
80,000k  to  the  Univerfity,  in  his  left  hand,  on  the 
elbow  of  which  arm  he  fupports  himfelf,  and  his 
light  hand  extended  open.  Over  him  leans  a female 
figure,  in  a mourning  attitude,  emblematic  of  the 
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Univerfity,  up  to  whofe  face,  expreifive  of  the  deep- 
eft  woe,  he  looks  with  a countenance  of  refigned 
complacency:  whilft  at  his  feet  there  ftands  an  ex- 
quifite  figure  of  an  angel,  holding  a wreath  of  palm 
in  its  left  hand,  that  cafts  on  him  a look  of  ineffable 
benignity,  and  points  up  to  heaven  as  his  deftination 
and  reward.  Behind  thefe  figures  rifes  a magnificent 
pyramid  of  variegated  Egyptian  porphyry.  '1  he 
fculpture  of  all  the  figures  is  excellent,  the  contours 
chafte,  the  draperies  light  and  graceful,  the  attitudes 
well  conceived,  and  the  expreffion  throughout  lfrong 
yet  corredl  : and  the  whole  is  a performance  that 
does  the  higheft  honour  to  the  fuperior  abilities  of 
Mr.  Hewetfori,  a native  of  Ireland  fettled  at  Rome, 
who  executed  it  for  the  College  at  the  expence  of 
2000I.  Both  the  theatre  and  the  chapel  are  executed 
from  the  defigns  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
furni filed  all  the  plans  for  the  late  improvements  of 
the  College. 

Over  the  front  ot  the  old  hall,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
this  fquare,  a handfome  fteeple  rifes  crowned  with  a 
cupola  : this  is,  however,  to  be  immediately  taken 
down,  and  a beautiful  fteeple,  from  a deligu  of  Sir 
William  Chambers,  to  be  erected  in  t lie  divifion  be- 
tween the  two  fquares.  This  will  confift  of  a tri- 
umphal arch  with  three  openings,  fupporting  a hand- 
fome fquare  tower  ornamented  with  pillars,  in  which 
will  hang  the  great  bell  and  clock,  the  whole  being 
terminated  by  a lofty  octangular  obelilk  of  admirable 
proportion.  The  refeftory  is  70  feet  long,  35  broad, 
and  35  high,  with  an  elegant  architectural  front,  and 
handfomely  finifhed  within  with  ftucco  ornaments 
and  oak  wainfeotting  •,  and  over  its  fpacious  anti- 
room, which  is  40  feet  by  30,  are  the  apartments  of 
the  Hiftorical  Society,  an  excellent  inftitution,  ho- 
nourable to  the  Univerfity,  and  productive  of  advan- 
tages to  the  ftate. 

In  the  other  fquare,  which  confifts  partly  of  brick 
buildings  for  the  ltudents,  and  whofe  area  is  262  feet 
by  208,  there  is  a fuperb  library,  extending  through 
its  whole  length  on  the  fouth  fide.  This  library, 
which  is  built  of  hewn  ftone,  with  a magnificent  Co- 
rinthian entablature  crowned  with  a balluftrade,  and 
ornamented  windows,  confifts  of  an  extenfive  centre 
and  two  advanced  pavillions.  In  the  weftern  pavil- 
lion  are  the  librarian’s  apartments  and  the  grand 
ftair  cafe,  from  which  by  folding  doors  you  enter  the 
library,  by  much  the  moft  fuperb  room  in  the  three 
kingdoms  appropriated  to  fuch  a purpofe.  It  is  210 
feet  long,  41  broad,  and  40  high  within  •,  fitted  up 
in  a very  elegant  and  convenient  manner  : the  galle- 
ries are  adorned  with  the  bufts  of  many  illuftrious 
writers  and  literary  characters,  executed  in  white 
marble,  by  the  ableft  mafters  ; and  on  the  (helves 
are  to  be  found  an  admirable  collection  of  the  beft 
writers  on  every  fubject,  in  number  exceeding  forty- 
fix  thoufand  volumes,  which  is  alfo  daily  increafing. 
At  its  further  end,  in  the  eaftern  payillion,  is  the 
manufeript  room,  52  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  22 
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high,  wherein  arc  many  molt  valuable  manuferipts, 
particularly  thole  relative  to  IriJfj  hi  (lory  ; and  fome 
of  high  eftimation  in  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
iian  languages.  Among  the  former  are  the  celebrat- 
ed Montfortian  manufeript,  and  a copy  of  the  four 
Gofpels,  with  a continued  Greek  commentary,  writ- 
ten in  the  9th  century.  Under  this  library  is  a fpa- 
cious  piazza  of  equal  extent,  out  of  which  a gate  opens 
into  the  fellows  garden. 

Behind  this  Iquare  t here  is  a fine  park  for  the  re- 
laxation of  the  minds  of  the  young  gentlemen,  after 
?he  fatigue  of  their  Rudies,  and  a bowling-green  is 
provided  for  their  amufement,  at  proper  periods  : the 
former,  we  are  of  opinion,  infinitely  exceeds,  not' 
only  in  extent,  but  fimplicity  and  rural  beauty,  any 
of  thofe  public  gardens,  which  are  looked  upon  by 
the  gay  and  diflipated  as  fo  many  earthly  paradifes. 
The  fellows  have  alfo  an  elegantly  laid  out  garden, 
at  the  rere  of  the  library,  for  their  private  tile. 

I he  weft  fide  of  the  firft  Iquare,  which  is  built 
with  Portland  Rone,  forms  the  grand  front,  upward 
of  340  feet  in  length,  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
pillars  and  other  decorations  in  a very  fine  tafie. 
Over  the  vefiibule,  which  is  an  oifiagon  terminated 
with  groined  arches,  in  the  centre  of  this  front,  is 
the  mufeum,  a beautiful  room  60  feet  bv  40,  ele- 
gantly adorned,  and  furnilhed  with  a variety  of  cu- 
rious and  exotic,  natural  and  artificial  productions, 
among  which  thofe  from  the  lately  dilcovered  ifiands 
in  the  South  Sea , prefented  to  the  Univerfity  by  Dr. 
Patten,  make  a confpictious  figure. 

At  a fmall  diftance  to  the  louth  fide  of  this  front 
is  an  elegant  edifice  in  which  the  Provcfi  refides.  The 
printing-ofiice  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  park,  and 
is  ornamented  in  front  w ith  an  elegant  portico  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  a regular  entablature  and  pediment, 
which  is  jufily  admired  for  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
its  proportions  : And  oppofite  to  it  is  the  nnatnmy- 
houfe,  in  which  are  to  be  feen  the  celebrated  wax 
models  of  the  human  figure,  executed  at  Paris  by 
M.  Douane,  purchafed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne , and  prefented  to  this  Univerfity. 

The  Coliege  of  Dublin  is  an  D n : verfity  in  itfelf, 
confifting  of  a Provofr,  Vice-ProvoR,  7 Senior  and 
i 5 Junior  Fellows,  and  70  Scholars  of  the  Houle  ; 
the  number  of  Students  for  fome  years  part  has  ge- 
nerally exceeded  800.  All  the  profeflbrfhips  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  Provofi  and  Senior  Fello  es,  and  are 
filled  with  the  ftricteft  attention  to  merit  and  abilities 
in  the  refpedtive  departments. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Gloucrfler  is  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  1 eland  has  been 
lately  appointed  Vice  Chancellor,  on  the  refignation 
of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate:  the  vifitors  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  the  Chancellor  (or,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  the  Vice  Chancellor)  and  the  Archbifiiop  of 
Dublin. 

4.  The  Royal  Exchange,  fituated  on  Corh-hill , 
ttvasbegunin  176c;,  and  opened  for  bufinefs  in  1779; 
the  expence,  amounting  to  60,00c!.  being  defrayed 


by  lottery  fchemes,  conducted  by  the  merchants  of 
Dublin  with  an  integrity  that  did  them  honour.  The 
building  is  nearly  a Iquare,  having  three  fronts  of 
Portland  Rone  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  crowned 
in  the  niidfi  with  a fine  dome,  which  is  fupported  on 
the  inlide  by  12  Compofite  fluted  pillars  that  form  a 
circular  walk  in  the  centre  of  the  ambulatory  : above 
thefe  pillars  are  12  circular  windows,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  dome,  which  is  ornamented  with  Rucco,  in 
the  Mofisic  Ryle,  has  alfo  a large  window  in  the  mid- 
dle that  illumines  mofi  of  the  building.  Oppofite 
the  north  entrance,  in  the  circular  Walk,  is  a rtatue 
of  his  prefent  Majefiy  George  lit.  in  a Roman  mili- 
tary habit;  the  gift  to  the  citizens  of  his  Grace  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland:  it  is  executed  in 
bronze  by  Van  NoR,  and  elevated  on  a white  marble 
pedeflal  : in  a niche  on  the  fiair-cafe  leading  to  the 
Coffee-room  is  a white  marble  Ratue  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Lucas,  executed  by  Smith,  and  erefted  by 
public  fubfeription.  At  each  extremity  of  the  north 
fide  of  the  Exchange  are  oval  geometrical  Rair-cafes, 
which  laid  to  the  Coffee-room,  and  other  apartments 
on  the  fame  floor:  the  Rair-cafes  are  enlightened  by 
Rat  oval  lanterns  in  the  ceiling,  which  is  embelliflied 
by  handfome  Rucco  ornaments:  in  fome  of  the  com- 
partments are  reprefented  figures  found  ir.  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum,  with  the  grounds  coloured.  The 
Coffee-room  extends  from  one  fiair-cafe  to  the  other, 
almofi  t he  whole  length  of  the  north  front,  and  its 
breadth  is  from  the  front  to  the  dome  : in  point  of 
magnificence,  it  is  perhaps  equal  to  any  Coffee-room 
in  Great  Britain.  The  north  front,  which  commands 
a fine  view  of  Perliament-Jlreet  and  TLjJex-bridge , is 
embelliflied  by  a range  of  fix  Corinthian  columns  and 
their  correfpondent  pilafters,  liipporting  a grand  pe- 
diment with  a balluRrade  on  each  fide  : a flight  of 
Rone  Reps  leads  from  the  flreet  to  the  entrance, 
which  is  by  three  fine  iron-railed  gates:  the  wefi  front 
varies  but  little  from  the  north,  except  in  the  want  of 
a pediment,  and  having  only  three  Reps  afeending  to 
the  entrance,  the  ground  on  that  fide  being  nearly 
on  a level;  this  front  is  oppofite  the  eafl  end  of  Caf- 
ilc-Jhcd  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Cafile. 

5.  The  Hofpital  for  Lying-in  Women,  founded  by 
Dr.  Bartholomew  Moflfe,  and  opened  in  1757,  Rands 
on  the  north  fide  of  Great  Britain  Jlrnt.  The  build- 
ing is  extremely  light  and  elegant,  entirely  built  of 
hewn  Rone,  and  ornamented  to  the  north  and  fouth 
with  two  regular  archfiteciur.il  fronts;  a beautiful 
fteeple  rifes  in  the  centre,  and  the  wings  are  formed 
by  femicircular  colonnades  on  each  fide.  Adjoining 
t He  eafl  colonnade  is  the  Rotunda,  a room  80  feet 
diameter,  where  balls  and  affemblies  are  held,  and 
concerts  performed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  : 
clofe  to  it  there  has  been  juft  finiftied  the  grand  fifit 
of  apartments  before  mentioned  for  public  amufe- 
ments.  The  front  of  thefe,  which  is  an  elegant 
piece  of  architecture  of  tire  Doric  order,  of  hewn 
Rone,  in  the  frieze  of  which  the  arms  of  Ireland,  the 
Rar  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  crefi  of  the 
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)ite  Duke  of  Put  land,  are  artfully  combined,  as  in 
Oavendflo-row,  Rutlund-fquare ; and  they,  including 
the  Rotunda,  v.  hich  makes  part  of  them,  are  unmatch- 
ed for  extent  and  convenience  by  any  range  of  apart- 
ment? appropriated  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  Britjh 
dominions,  containing  in  their  liiperficial  extent  a 
fnnce  of  more  than  21,000  feet.  They  co  Tut  of  a 
ball-room,  80  feet  by  4c;  a card  room,  66  feet  by 
33  ■,  a tea-room,  54  feet  by  24  ; a great  (upper-room, 
80  feet  by  40  a lefler  fupp  r-room,  54  feet  by  24; 
a hall,  40  feet  by  30  ; a waiting-room,  36  feet  by 
20  ; a chairman’s  hall,  40  feet  by  30  ; four  drcffing- 
rooms,  19  feet  by  13  each  ; and  a veflibule,  20  feet 
by  14  ; beiides  an  extenfive  range  of  kitchen  apart- 
ments and  offices.  Of  thefe,  the  ball-room  is  hand- 
lorn  el  v,  but  rather  neatly  than  gaily,  ornamented, 
and  the  contrivance  of  throwing  all  the  (eats  behind 
the  pillars,  fo  as  to  leave  the  dancing  (pace  totally  un- 
encumbered, has  an,  excellent  effift.  The  great  flip- 
per-room is  very  fplendidly  decorated,  and  in  a much 
approved  tafte:  the  cieling  is  formed  of  groined  arches, 
richlv  wrought  with  l'tucco  mofaics,  and  front  its  cen- 
tre hangs  the  largelt  and  mod  magnificent  crvftal 
luftre  in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  are  finiihed  with 
pilafters  of  a light,  compofed  order,  and  between 
thefe  pilafters  are  placed  flvelds  of  the  arms  of  the 
leveral  grand  mailers  of  the  order  of  Sr.  Patrick, 
highly  ornamented:  and  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
over  the  two  elegant  marble  chimney-pieces,  are  full 
length  portraits  of  his  majefty  and  the  queen. 

This  hofpital  (the  firft  of  the  kind  in  his  Majefty’s 
dominions)  is  principally  fupported  by  the  profits  of 
the  entertainments  in  the  public  rooms,  and  by  an- 
nual fubfcriptions  ; and  the  expence,  exclufive  of  fa- 
laries,  amounts  to  about  i,8oci.  per  ann.  There  is 
a mafter  of  the  hofpital,  who  is  at  prefent  (anno  1791) 
jofeph  Clarke,  M.  D.  two  affiltants  to  tlie  mailer,  a 
confuiting  phyiician,  a chaplain,  a furgeon,  a matron, 
a houfe-keeper,  an  apothecary,  a fecretary,  regifter 
and  agent.  Since  the  opening  of  the  hofpital  on  tiie 
8th  of  December  1757,  to  31ft  October  1790,  there 
have  been  delivered  in  it  27,955  women>  of  14,914 
boys,  and  13  526  girls — 480  had  twins,  five  had 
three,  and  one  had  four  children;  282  women  died, 
and  1349  ch  ldren  were  ftill-born. 

From  the  regifiers  of  this  hofpital  the  following 
curious  and  fatisfactory  calculations  have  been  made 
by  an  able  phyiician. 

Proportion  of  males  to  females  born,  9 males  to  8 


females. 

Women  dying  in  childbed,  as  - - 1 to  90 

Women  having  three  or  four  children, as  1 — 5 050 
Women  having  twins,  or  more,  as  - 1 — 58 

Children  dying  in  the  hofpital,  as  - 1 — 8 

Children  ftill-born,  as  - - 1 — 19 

W omen  delivered  from  the  age  of  1 5 to  2 1 - 4133 

from  2 1 to  3 1 - 2 1 034 

from  3 1 to  4 £ - 2088 

from  41  to  53  - 700 


Whole  number  delivered  in  the  hofpital  27 955 
Vol.  III. 


6.  The  Blue  coat  Hofpital,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Sjfueen-ftreet , was  founded  by  Charles  II  in  1670,  foe 
educating  the  children  of  reduced  freemen  of  thecit)  : 
but  the  original  building  being  grea  !y  decayed,  was 
taken  down,  and  the  firft  ftone  of  the  Blue-coat  Hof- 
pital , fiiuated  in  Oxmantoavn-g  een,  was  laid  bv  his 
Excellency  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland , on  the  x 6th  of  fune  1773  ; the  centre  con- 
tains apartments  for  the  principal  officers,  and  their 
fervants,a  committee-room,  record -room,  and  a hand- 
fome  board  room  for  the  governors  to  meet  in.  The 
front  is  enriched  in  the  centre  by  four  Ionic  columns, 
fupporting  a pediment ; over  this  the  fteeple  is  in- 
tended to  rife  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  enriched  bv  Corinthian  and  Compoiite  pi- 
lafters, in  the  mod:  elegant  ftyle.  On  one  fide  of  this 
building  ftands  the  chapel,  and  on  the  other  the 
fchool,  forming  two  beautifully  proportioned  wings. 
The  chapel,  which  forms  the  north  wing,  is  fixty- 
five  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  fix  inches  broad,  and 
thirty-two  feet  high.  The  fchool  (forming  thefouth 
wing)  is  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  as  the  chapel, 
and  twenty  feet  high.  This  whole  front  extends 
three  hundred  and  fixty  feet.  Bo  h the  wings  are 
united  to  the  centre  building  by  handfome  circular 
walls,  ornamented  with  a baliuftrade  and  niches ; 
and  each  is  crowned  with  a fmall  fteeple  or  turret, 
correfponding  with  the  reft  in  linking  harmony  and 
beauty.  The  principal  fteeple  in  the  centre,  when 
completed,  mult  add  much  to  the  elegant  appearance 
of  this  building  as  a pubfic  work  ; which  reflects  a 
great  deal  of  honour  on  the  abilities  of  the  architect, 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ivory.  The  expence  of  this 
building  was  24,0001. 

The  firft  defign  was  noble  and  extenfive,  it  being 
intended  for  the  reception  and  fupport  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  of 
their  children  ; and  at  that  time  there  appeared  fo 
great  a fpirit  to  promote  this  moft  humane  undertak- 
ing, that  the  governors  entertained  fanguine  hopes  of 
accomplifhing  that  defign  in  it?  fulleft  extent.  At  the 
fame  time  they  publicly  declared,  that  the  hofpital 
was  not  intended  for  a particular  perfonal  relief,  but 
rather  for  the  common  and  public  benefit,  to  which 
they  thought  the  fupport  and  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren would  moft  effectually  conduce.  Agreeably  to 
this  declaration,  the  governors,  finding  the  benefac- 
tions inadequate  to  their  original  defign,  thought 
proper,  about  the  year  1680,  fo  receive  children  only; 
and  from  that  time,  as  their  revenues  increafed,  they 
have  enlarged  the  number  from  30  or  40  to  170,  who 
are  maintained,  clothed  and  educated,  and,  when 
properly  qualified,  put  apprentices  toProteftant  maf- 
ters.  With  each  lad  is  paid  the  fum  of  5I.  as  an  ap- 
prentice fee.  The  children  admitted  are  to  be  fpns 
of  decayed  citizens,  who  have  the  preference  of  all 
otherc,  except  io  on  the  foundation  of  Henry  Of- 
borne,  Efq;  and  20  on  the  foundation  of  Eiafmu3 
Smith,  Eiq.  None  are  admitted  under  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  heigh  , or  who  are  lame,  deformed,  or 
afflicted  with  any  infectious  difeafe  ; and  thof  ad- 
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muted  are  fir (Y  examined  by  the  furgeon  in  prefence 
of  the  governors.  They  are  dieted  in  the  moil:  plain, 
wholefome  and  regular  manner,  and  are  in  the  gene- 
ral extremely  healthy,  there  being  feidom  above  three 
or  four  in  the  infirmary  at  a ti  ne.  As  to  their  edu- 
cation, they  are  inbrucled  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  ; and,  when  they  have  made  a fufficient 
pr ogre fs  therein,  are  bound  apprentices  as  before 
mentioned.  The  corporation  of  merchants  fupport  a 
mathematical  fchool  in  the  hofpital,  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  ten  boys  in  navigation,  who  are  to  be  put  ap- 
prentices to  merchants,  or  captains  of  {hips,  for  the 
fea  fervice.  The  children  attend  divine  fervice  twice 
on  Sundays,  and  regularly  every  other  morning  in  the 
week.  This,  together  with  their  being  carefully  in- 
ftructed  in  the  necefiary  principles  of  religion,  creates 
fuch  an  early  habit  of  piety,  as  gives  the  faired  prof- 
pect  of  their  becoming  virtuous  and  ufeful  members 
of  the  community.  Indeed  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
boys  of  this  hofpital  generally  prove  fober,  honed  and 
diligent  apprentices  ; which  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  having  been  thus  early  initructed  in, 
and  accuftomed  to,  the  duties  of  religion,  and  laid 
under  the  neceffary  reftraint«,  whereby  they  are  fe- 
cured  from  the  dangers  anting  from  corrupt  company, 
and  the  confequent  vices  obiervable  in  boys  abandon- 
ed to  their  own  d feretion  —There  is  a board  held  at 
the  hofpital  as  often  as  the  bufinefs  of  the  houfe  re- 
quires it,  where  fuch  regulations  are  made  as  the  go- 
vernors thrnk  necetTary,  and  fuch  mafters  as  want  ap- 
prentices attend,  in  order  for  the  approbation  of  the 
governors  : at  thefe  boards  the  governors,  by  rotation, 
fill  up  all  vacancies,  except  thofe  already  mentioned. 

7.  The  Royal  Hofpital  at  KHmainhum  for  the  fup- 
port of  invalids  of  the  lnfi  army  was  founded  by 
king  Charles  It.  on  the  application  of  the  firb  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  on  a plan  fimilar  to  that  of  ChelJ'ea  in 
England.  The  building  was  completed  in  1683,  and 
coft  upwards  of  23,5001.  It  is  fituated  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  town  on  a riling  ground  near  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river,  from  whence  there  is  an  eafy  afcent  to  it 
through  feveral  rows  of  tall  trees  This  edifice  is  of 
a quadrangular  form,  incloiing  a fpacious  area  hand- 
fomely  laid  out  in  grals-plots  and  gravelled  walks  ; an 
arcade  is  carried  along  the  lower  ftory  in  each  fquare 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  which  are 
bot h curioufiy  decorated  ; in  the  former  are  feveral 
whole-length  portraits  of  royal  perfonages  and  other 
diftinguilhed  characters.  'the  mafters  apartments 
are  very  fpacious  and  elegant,  from  which  he  has  a 
paflage  by  a gallery  built  over  the  hall  to  his  feat  in 
the  chapel  ; the  chaplain,  phvfician  and  other  offi- 
cers, have  alfo  decent  and  genteel  apartments,  fuited 
to  their  employments.  But  the  greateft  beauty  of  the 
whole  building  is  the  front  towards  the  matter's  gar- 
dens, which  is  compofed  of  the  chapel  and  liall  ; it 
has  a (lately  entrance  afeended  by  eight  fteps.  The 
portal!  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond and  mans  architectural  embellifhments  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  Over  all  is  ereCtcd  a lofty  fpire, 
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with  a clock  and  dials  ; the  whole  being  a piece  of 
excellent  workmanfhip.  Strangers  are  feidom  admit- 
ted to  this  fide  of  the  building,  but  for  what  reafion 
is  bell  known  to  thole  who  deny  the  curious  that  la- 
tit  faction. 

8.  Dr.  Stephens’s  Hofpital,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  in  1720,  is  an  txtenfive  quadrangular  build- 
ing, inclaling  a fquare  area  round  which  it  is  built, 
plealantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the 
weft  end  of  James' s-Jlreel,  from  whence  a gravelled 
walk  leads  by  a gentle  defeent  to  the  entrance  of  the 
hofpital,  and  is  continued  from  thence  to  the  water's 
edge.  This  hofpital  is  capable  of  containing  300  pa- 
tients ; but  the  number  of  beds  at  prefent  are  but 
130,  which  are  maintained  partly  by  the  founder’s 
ebate,  and  partly  by  other  benefactions.  It  has  two 
vifiting  furgeons,  a refident  furgeon,  two  afiiftant  fur- 
geons,  a phyfician,  refident  chaplain,  an  apothecarv, 
a lfeward,  a matron  and  a regider  and  receiver.  On 
two  days  of  the  week,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  eleven, 
the  patients  prefent  themfelves,  with  certificates  of 
their  poverty,  figned  by  one  or  more  governors,  or 
by  the  miniders  and  church-wardens  of  their  parishes: 
but  perfons  under  bidden  accidents  are  received  at 
all  times.  The  number  admitted  into  this  hofpital  in 
the  lad  year  (1790)  were  1082.  Cured  876,  incu- 
rable 7,  irregular  20,  died  52,  under  cure  at  the  end 
ofthe^ear  127,  in  all  1082. 

9 The  Hibernian  School  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  for 
the  reception  and  education  of  the  orphans  and  chil- 
dren of  fol  hers  in  Ireland , is  a large  handiome  build- 
ing founded  in  the  year  1762  and  opened  in  1770, 
having  at  a fmall  didance  a beautiful  chapel,  built  of 
hewn  done,  of  an  elegant  defign.  It  is  fupported  by 
his  majedy’s  bounty,  an  annual  grant  from  parliament 
of  1000I.  and  by  private  contributions.  Since  its  open- 
ing  to  January  1791,  1593  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted, of  which  number  007  have  been  apprenticed 
to  ufeful  trades,  or  as  fervants,  22  1 given  to  their 
parents,  they  being  able  to  proviJe  for  them,  139 
boys  enlided,  and  only  47  have  died.  There  are  at 
prefent  (anno  1791)  in  the  holpitai  206  boys  and  54 
girls. 

10.  The  Marine  School  on  Sir  John  Rogerfon’s 
Quay,  is  an  extenlive  regular  building,  fronted  with 
hewn  done,  confiding  of  a centre,  wherein  the  boys 
are  lodged  and  accommodated,  and  of  two  wings, 
that  to  the  ead  being  the  chapel,  and  that  to  the  welt 
the  fchool-houfe,  over  the  latter  of  which  is  the  great 
dormitory.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1770,  and 
opened  in  1773;  fince  which  time  637  have  been  re- 
ceived into  it,  of  whom  354  have  been  apprenticed  to 
the  fea  fervice,  and  fent  on  board  the  royal  navy  ; and 
124  are  now  in  the  nurfery.  The  children  are  ad- 
mirably taken  care  of,  and  affiduoufly  inbrufted  ; 
and  the  expence  is  defrayed  by  an  annual  grant  of 
parliament  of  ioool.  and  by  private  fubferiptions  and 
benefaftions. 

; 1.  Simpfon’s  Hofpital  for  poor  decayed  blind  and 
gouty  men,  was  founded  on  a noble  bequed  of  the 
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late  George  Simpfon,  Efq;  in  1780.  For  the  better 
effedling  which  feveral  refpedtable  citizens  were  ap- 
pointed trufteesby  his  will,  and  incorporated  by  act 
of  parliament,  who  have  built  an  excellent  houfeand 
offices  on  a plain  modeft  plan  in  Great  Britain  Jlreet, 
for  the  reception  of  proper  objects.  There  are  60 
blind  or  gouty  men  of  different  religious  perfuafions, 
comfortably  clad,  liberally  maintained  and  lodged,  en- 
joying even  fomc  of  the  rational  gratifications  of  life, 
and  miniftered  to  in  ficknefs ; and  this  number  is  ex- 
pected to  be  enlarged  as  theeffate  which  maintains  it 
ihall  improve.  We  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the 
principle  on  which  this  hofpita!  was  founded,  as  it 
affords  an  afylum  whofe  comforts  at  lead  alleviate 
two  of  the  greateft  corporal  infirmities  with  which 
mankind  can  be  afflicted;  and  this  often  at  that  pe- 
riod of  life,  when  the  unhappy  fufferer  may  have  fur- 
vived  even  the  wreck  of  fortune  and  of  friends. — The 
manner  too  in  which  it  is  conducted  by  the  truftees, 
refleCts  the  higheft  honour  on  them  ; it  foftens  cala- 
mity, heals  the  wounded  mind,  and  renders  the  boon 
cf  charity  doubly  grateful  to  thofe  who  enjoy  it.  No 
ufelefs  fervants  here  divert  the  facred  current  of  its 
revenue  into  their  own  pockets,  nor  occupy  the  houfe 
to  the  exclufion  of  its  objeCls. 

There  are  many  other  public  edifices  in  the  city 
and  its  environs  which  merit  particular  notice.  The 
Hofpital  for  Lunatics  in  weft  Bow-lane,  founded  by 
Dean  Swift,  and  opened  in  1757;  the  Hofpital  of 
Incurables  in  Townjend-jireet ; Mercer’s  Hofpital  in 
Stephen-Jlreet ; and  the  Meath  Hofpital  on  the 
Coombe  ; are  all  handfome  edifices  conftruCted  of  hewn 
ftone  in  the  modern  ftyle. 

To  thefe  public  buildings  may  be  added  St  Nicho- 
las’s Hofpital  in  Francis-Jlreet ; the  Infirmary  for  lick 
and  wounded  foldiers  of  the  army,  and  the  Foundling 
Hofpital  in  James’%-Jlrect  • the  Magdalen  Afylum  in 
Lecfcn-Jh  eet,  and  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  in  Channel- 
Row  ; the  halls  for  corporations  (particularly  the 
Weavers  Hall  on  the  Coombe,  over  the  entrance  of 
which  is  a ftatue  of  his  late  Majefty  George  II.) ; the 
Tholfel;  the  old  Four  Courts  ; the  old  Cuftom-houfe ; 
and  feveral  others.  The  Charitable  Infirmary,  which 
was  firft  opened  in  1728  and  rebuilt  in  1741,  flood 
on  the  Bins  ^Jtay,  but  has  lately  been  pulled  down, 
together  with  mold  of  the  houfes  on  that  quay,  where 
the  new  courts  of  juftice  are  erecting  : and  the  bene- 
fits of  this  humane  inftitution  are  now  difpenfed  to  the 
public  at  a houfe  taken  for  that  purpofe  in  Jervis- 
Jlrect. 

12.  The  Barracks,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
laid  in  1704,  are  efteemed  the  largeft  and  mod  com- 
modious in  Europe.  They  confilt  of  four  fquares, 
fituated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river.  The  royal  fquare  in  the  centre, 
with  the  horfe  barrack  and  the  little  fquare  on  each 
fide,  form  a lpacious  and  extenfive  front  to  the  louth  : 
the  palatine,  now  called  the  new  fquare,  is  oppofite 
to  Oxmantown-green  ; it  has  lately  been  rebuilt  with 
hewn  ftone  in  a very  elegant  manner. 

13.  The  New  Frifon  in  Green-Jlreet,  the  firft  ftone 
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of  which  was  laid  in  1773,  is  a large  quadrangular 
ftruflure,  defigned  and  executed  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cooley  ; and  coft:  1 i,oool.  which  was 
defrayed  by  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  two  courts, 
one  for  male  and  the  other  for  female  felons,  by  lofty 
walls  : and  its  interior  regulations  are  entirely  directed 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  late  excellent  Mr. 
Howard.  The  eaft  front  confifts  of  a centre  break 
of  mountain  ftone  rufticated  and  crowned  by  a pedi- 
ment, wit  ha  plain  fagade  of  black  limeftone  on  each  fide; 
and  at  the  external  angles  of  the  building  are  four 
round  towers.  Near  to  this  has  lately  been  erected  a 
fheriffs  prifon,  in  a ftrong  and  fubftantial  manner, 
with  an  handfome  front  to  Green-Jlreet. 

14.  There  is  only  one  Public  Library  in  Dublin , 
which  was  built  and  endowed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century  by  primate  Marfh,  who  had  formerly 
been  archbifhop  of  Dublin  It  is  fituated  in  a court 
off  Bride-Jlreel , near  to  the  archiepifcopal  palace,  and 
is  a regular  quadrangular  brick  building,  two  ftories 
high,  ir.clofing  a (mall  fquare.  The  ground  ftory  is 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  and  dwelling  of 
the  librarian,  and  the  firft  floor  is  formed  into  four 
galleries,  which  conftitute  the  library.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  every  day  from  eleven  to  three,  holydays 
excepted  ; and  it  contains  a very  numerous  collection 
of  printed  books,  and  fome  valuable  manuferipts. — 
The  librarian,  befides  his  houfe,  has  2od.a  year  fa- 
lary,  his  affiftant  60I. ; and  there  is  a fmallfund,  but 
indeed  much  fmaller  than  could  be  wiffied  or  is  ne- 
ceffary,  for  purchafing  new  publications  to  augment 
the  library. 

A number  of  gentlemen,  fenfible  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  eftablifhment  of  an  extenfive 
public  library  in  a large  metropolis,  which  is  undeni- 
ably a matter  of  general  utility,  have  this  year  (1791) 
affociated  together  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  title  of 
the  Dublin  Library  Society.  To  procure  thofe  great 
and  expenfive  works  which,  though  many  have  occa- 
fion  to  confult,  few  individuals  can  allow  themfelves 
to  purchafe,  is  the  primary  and  diftinguifhing  objetf 
of  this  undertaking.  At  the  fame  time,  all  fmaller 
works  which  may  appear  to  have  juft  pretenfions  to 
merit,  in  any  branch  of  literature  or  fcience,  are  con- 
fioered  as  fit  objects  of  the  attention  of  this  Society. 
Each  member  of  it  on  his  admiflion  pays  one  guinea, 
and  one  guinea  annually  on  the  25th  of  Alarch  : but 
becomes  a member  for  life  on  paying  ten  guineas. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  fubferibers  is  held 
on  the  25th  of  Alai  ch,  to  infpedt  the  affairs  of  the 
fociety,  eieht  the  proper  officers,  and  the  committee 
for  the  enfuing  year  ; and  the  ordinary  bufinefs  is 
conduced  by  this  committee,  confuting  of  twenty- 
one  members,  chofen  by  a ballot  from  the  entire  body 
of  fubferibers,  feven  forming  a quorum  ; and  Lven 
new  members  muff  be  chofen  to  ferve  on  the  com- 
mittee in  each  year.  This  fociety  has  taken  a fet  of 
apartments  in  EuJlace-Jlreet  for  the  accommodation  of 
its  members,  and  has  eleefed  a librarian  at  a fixed  Hi- 
lary, who  is  to  attend  the  i.brarv  each  day,  except 
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Sundays,  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four,  and  from 
fix  to  ten  in  the  evening.  Though  this  fcheme  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  l'carcely  deferving  the  name  of 
a Public  Library,  as  its  ure  is  confined  to  the  fubferib- 
i-ng  members,  it  yet  may  turn  out  of  confiderable  pub- 
lic advantage,  if  carried  on  with  fpirit,  and  managed 
with  propriety.  Much  indeed  will  depend  on  thefie 
circumftances,  as  numerous  fubferibers,  which  can 
alone  render  it  truly  beneficial,  can  be  only  expected 
from  a decided  opinion  of  their  joint  operation : and 
where,  from  the  lltuation  of  the  country,  the  legifla- 
tttre  is  perhaps  called  upon  to  eftablilh  and  fupport  a 
public  library  in  the  capital  at  the  national  expence, 
any  fuccedaneum  for  fuch  a confefied  want  is  intitled 
to  the  beft  wilhes  of  every  friend  of  literature. 

15.  The  Courts  of  Juftice,  or  Four  Courts,  and 
public  offices,  next  attraff  our  notice.  Their  (nua- 
tion  (on  the  Inns  £%uay)  is  highly  favourable,  from 
the  advantage  of  being  fieen  from  the  oppofite  title  of 
the  river,  but  the  centre  protruding  fo  far  forward, 
diminifhes  the  effect  by  preventing  the  eye  from  tak- 
ing in  the  whole  in  one  view.  The  extent  of  thefe 
buildings  when  complete,  will  be  433  feet,  occupying 
the  principal  part  of  that  quay.  I he  offices  or  wings 
are  extenfive,  being  each  yy  feet  long  by  50  in  depth, 
and  in  a ftyle  plain  and  chafie  ; thofie  on  the  weft 
contain  the  great  room  in  which  the  rolls  of  Chan- 
cery are  depoiited,  alfo  the  Hanaper,  King’s  Bench, 
and  Remembrancer’s  offices  ; anil  thofe  on  the  eaft 
are  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer and  others.  The  Courts  of  Juftice  form  the 
centre,  and  are  a noble  pile  of  building.  The  fouth 
or  principal  front,  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  com- 
poled  of  iix  columns,  with  pilafters  and  pediment. — 
The  feveral  courts  within,  radiate  from  a larger  cir- 
cular hall  or  area,  fixtv-four  feet  in  diameter,  orna- 
mented with  Corinthian  column;  and  fermcolumns  ; 
adjoin  ng  the  nYpecfive  courts,  are  the  jury-rooms, 
judges  apartments,  &c.  erecting  from  the  ingenious 
tJelign  of  James  G.  ridon,  Eiq;  architect,  w ho  alfo  fu- 
perintends  the  building. 

16.  1 he  New  Cuftotn  houfe,  from  its  extent,  the 
mult: tude  and  variety  of  its  parts,  the  ingenuity  and 
eomprehenfion  of  its  defign,  and  the  beauty  and  cor- 
n ctnels  of  tin?  execution,  would  require  a more  ela- 
borate deta  1 than  the  limits  of  this  work  can  indulge. 
It  is  209  feet  deep  by  375  feet  in  extent,  and  has  the 
lingular  advantage  of  four  fronts,  which  poffefs  as 
much  variety  as  tl.u  r^ureof  the  defign  would  poffi- 
hly  admit.  1 he  pi  . ci pal  or  fouth  front  is  fituated 
towards  the  river  ; and  is  compofed  of  pavillions  at 
each  en  1,  joined  to  arcades,  which  are  united  to  the 
c ntre  building  ; the  order  is  Doric,  and  is  finifhed 
with  an  entablature,  having  a bold  projefling  modil- 
lion  cornice  In  the  centre  is  a portico  fupporting  a 
pe.lim.nt,  enric  hed  with  a group  of  figures  in  alto- 
r ii-  .0  : the  fubj  ft  is,  Hibernia  and  Biitannia  em- 
bracing,ami  holding  in  their  hands  t he  refpeftive  em- 
blems of  Peace  and  Liberty  ; they  are  ieated  in  a 
naval  car  drawn  by  fea-horfes,  accompanied  by  Tri- 


tons, followed  by  a fleet  of  merchant  ffiips  loaded 
with  the  produce  of  different  nations,  and  wafted  b/ 
trade  winds.  On  the  right  of  Brit  mnia  is  Neptune 
with  his  trident  driving  away  Envy  and  Difcord.  Qu 
the  attic  ltory  over  the  pediment  are  placed  four  al- 
legorical ftatues  alluding  to  Induftry,  Commerce, 
Wealth  and  Navigation.  A magnificent  dome  which 
riles  125  feet  from  the  bafe  of  the  building,  finifhes 
the  centre,  whereupon  is  placed  a pedeftal  fupporting 
a female  flatue  of  Commerce.  The  pavillions  at  the 
extremities  are  terminated  with  the  arms  of  Ireland 
in  an  elliptic  ffiield,  decorated  with  feftoons  of  fru  c 
and  flow  ers,  and  fupported  by  the  L;on  and  Unicorn, 
forming  a group  of  bold  and  maffive  ornament. 

The  principal  entrances  are  afeended  to  by  flights 
of  fteps,  and  the  key-ftones  of  the  arches  are  deco- 
rated with  Coloffiil  Heads,  emblematic  of  the  produce 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  Ireland , and  the  country 
through  which  they  flow,  forming  ftriking  characters 
of  each  ; and  are  executed  in  a very  bold  and  mafterly 
ftyle  by  Mr.  Edward  Smyth,  a native. — Over  the  cen- 
tral columns  of  the  north  front,  are  four  ftatues  re- 
prefenting  the  four  quarters  of  the  wo  Id,  in  a very 
chafte  ftyle,  and  finely  executed bv  Mr.  Jofeph  Banks 
of  London.  The  fouth  front  is  entirely  of  Portland 
ftone  ; the  other  three  are  of  white  mountain  (tone, 
with  their  columns,  cornices,  architraves  of  w indows, 
&C.  of  Portland.  The  grand  ftair-cafe,  with  its  lur- 
rounding  Tonic  colonade,  all  of  Portland  ftone,  is  de- 
Terveilly  admired,  as  uniting  tafte  with  grandeur,  and 
poffeiling  "novelty  of  conception  : and  'he  great  room 
for  bulinefs,  commonly  called  the  Long-room,  is  65 
feet  by  70,  and  30  feet  high,  and  has  a row  of  co- 
lumns on  each  fide,  within  which  the  clerks  do  bu fi- 
ne fs.  In  the  building  are  contained,  together  until 
all  the  neceffiary  public  offices  and  (tores,  dwellings 
for  two  of  the  chief  commiffioners  of  the  revenue, 
for  the  two  chief  fecretaries,  a houfekeeper,  and  por- 
ters. The  whole  is  compofed  of  large  and  ftriking 
feature',  forming  a novel  and  agreeable  aflcmhlage  of 
well-contrafted  lines.  The  Ample  arrangement  of  its 
minuter  parts,  and  the  acceffory  ornaments,  arejudi- 
cioufly  chofen,  w'ell  adapted  to  the  fubject,  and  form 
that  harmony  which  contributes  to  the  genera;  effedt 
by  afiifting  its  light  and  (hade.  The  foundations  of 
this  building  were  laid  in  1781,  and  the  whole  is  from 
the  defigns  of  James  Gandon,  Efq;  architeff,  who 
alfo  conducted  the  execution.  The  eftimate  was 
1 63,363b  but  as  numerous  unforefeen  incidents  mull 
be  added,  with  furniffiing  the  offices,  & c.  the  total 
expence  has  confiderabiy  exceeded  250,0001. 

Oppofite  the  eaft  front  of  the  above  edifice,  in 
which  are  the  principal  (lores,  a wet  dock,  capable  of 
containing  at  lead  forty  fail  of  (hips,  is  immediately 
to  be  formed,  which  will  be  contained  within  the 
range-walls  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  will  be  a con- 
fiderable accommodation  to  the  lying  of  the  (hips  in 
the  river. 

17.  Many  years  ago  a very  handfome  and  conve- 
nient fuite  of  apartments,  were  erefled  in  Fijhamble- 
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flreet,  bv  a fpirited  private  gentle  man  for  t lie  purpofe 
of  mufical  performances ; and  the  great  concert- room 
called  the  Mu  fie  Hall,  was  deemed  by  the  beft  judges 
inferior  to  no  place  in  Europe , but  the  Theatre  of 
Parma,  for  its  appropriated  ufe.  It  had  the  lingular 
honour  of  being  the  firft  pi  ice  where  Mr.  Handel’s 
celebrated  Oratorio  the  Meffiah  was  ever  performed 
in  public  ; which  it  was  there,  under  his  own  direc- 
tion when  in  Ireland,  for  the  benefit  cf  a charity. — 
But  one  of  the  adjacent  flipper  rooms  having  in  the 
vear  1782,  fallen  in,  by  which  federal  perfons  were 
feverely  wounded,  and  fo me  killed,  fuch  a general 
alarm  prevailed,  that  this  noble  room  has  fince  been 
very  much  defected  ; nor  can  it  be  faid  that  there  is 
at  prefent  in  the  City  any  public  room  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  moft  elegant  of  pleafures,  mafic.  To 
remedy  this  deficiency  a febeme  was  in  the  prefent 
year  brought  forward  for  building  by  fubfeription,  in 
a central  fi'uation,  a fpacious  and  magnificent  Ode- 
um •,  but  the  fubfeription  not  havingfilled  within  the 
appointed  time  the  icheme  has  been  laid  a fide-  It  b, 
however,  to  be  booed  that  it  is  not  finally  abandoned. 

18.  The  Playhoufes,  confidered  as  public  build- 
ings, having  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  notice. 
One  only,  viz  the  pliv-houfe  in  Crew  J'reet , is  kept 
open  by  Mr.  D.dv  ; who,  in  confecjuen.ee  of  an  aft  of 
parliament  palled  in  1788  for  the  regulation  of  tire 
ftage,  enjoys  the  exclufive  privilege  of  managing  and 
directing  the  theatrical  exhibitions  in  this  metropolis: 
this  houle  has  the  title  of  theatre-royal.  1 he  old 
plny-houfe  in  Smock  alley  Ins  he  m flint  up  fince  the 
palling  of  the  above  act,  and  has  la-ely  been  converted 
into  public  ft  res. 

But  a minute  d.Tcription  of  every  public  edifice 
wou'd  occupy  more  room  than  this  publicat'on  ad- 
mits, not  to  mention  the  feveral  'private  h.oufes, juitly 
admired  for  their  elegance.  Among  thde  are  ; 

r.  LeinJIer  houfe,  the  town  rtfidence  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  LeinJIer . The  entrance  to  this  princely 
manfion  is  from  Kildare  Jlreet,  through  a grand  gate- 
way of  ruflic  ftone-work  towards  the  flreet,  but  within 
it  is  an  elegant  triumphal  arch  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
three  openings,  that  lead  into  a fpacious  court  which 
forms  a fegment  of  a circle  before  the  principal  front. 
This  extends  140  feet,  and  is  compofed  of  a loftv 
ruftic  bafement,  which  fupports  in  the  centre  four 
three  quarter  Corinthian  columns  railed  on  pedeftals, 
and  crowned  with  a pediment,  having  ballufirades 
between  the  pedeftals.  The  windows  of  the  princi- 
pal ftory  are  ornamented  with  entablatures  and  pedi- 
ments, thofe  of  the  attic  with  architraves  only:  and 
a rich  Corinthian  entablature  is  continued  from  the 
centre  columns  along  the  entire  front..  Connected 
with  this  front  on  each  fide  are  two  correfpondent 
colonades  of  the  Doric  order,  that  conduit  to  the 
out-offices. 

The  infide  of  this  magnificent  ftruiture  is  equal  to 
its  exterior  appearance  ; the  hall  lofty  and  noble,  rifies 
two  ftories  with  a ftately  arched  cieiing,  and  tiie  fuite 
of  rooms  with,  which  it  communicates  are  decorated 


in  the  moft  fplendid  tafte,  with  the  richeft  furniture, 
and  valuable  paintings : the  principal  part  of  thefe  are 
contained  in  a fuperb  and  elegant  gallery,  which  runs 
the  whole  depth  of  the  north  end  of  the  houle,  and 
is  two  ftories  high  ; magnificently  ornamented  in  all 
refpeefts,  and  adorned  with  a beautiful  ftatueof  Adonis, 
and  fome  admirable  buffs  of  ftatuary  marble'.  The 
cielings  of  moft  of  the  apartments  are  of  antique  mo- 
faic  in  ftucco  richly  gilt,  but  that  of  the  gallery  is  de- 
licately painted  : and  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  houfe  is 
a fuite  of  private  apartments  equally  convenient  and 
elegant.  The  rooms  next  the  garden  are  chiefly  de- 
flgned  for  (fate,  and  command  a charming  profpeft. 
The  garden  front,  plain  yet  bold,  pofTefles  a pleafing 
fimplicity;  the  garden  is  fpacious  and  beautiful,  with 
an  extenfive  lawn  in  the  centre.  Detached  from  the 
houfe  are  the  kitchen  apartments,  the  out-offices,  a 
large  fquare  of  ftabling,  with  other  buildings  to  a con- 
fiderable  extent.  The  whole  of  this  edifice  is  fupe- 
rior  to  anv  town-honfe,  and  inferior  to  few  private 
edifices  in  the  Britifo  dominions. 

2.  The  Earl  of  Ch  ar  lento  -it's  houfe,  is  finely  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  Valace-row,  on  an  eminence  exactly 
fronting  the  centre  of  the  garden  at  the  rere  of  the 
Lying-in  Hofnital  Th J front  is  built  with  hewn 
ftone  brought  from  A l ow,  luperior  to  that  of  Port- 
land The  infide  of  this  houfe  is  luoevb  and  conve- 
nient : the  hall  c eiling  is  fupported  by  damns  ; fome 
of  the  apartments  are  decorated  with  a felect  but 
choice  collection  of  paintings  of  the  befl  mad  rs  •, 
among  which  are,  one  of  Rembrandt’s  fineft  pic- 
tures, reprefenting  Judas  repenring  and  calling  the 
filver  pieces  on  the  ground  ; a portrait  of  Ctefar  Bor- 
g’a,  by  Tit  an  ; the  original  Gates  of  C dais ; and  the 
Lady’s  Lad  Stake  by  Hogarth,  from  which  laft  no 
print  has  ever  yet  been  taken,  &c.  &c.  The  library 
is  elleetned  one  of  the  fineft  apartments  in  Dublin, 
•and  contains  a very  valuable  collection  of  the  bell  au- 
thors. At  one  end  of  it  is  an  anti-chamber,  with  a 
fine  llatue  in  white  marble  of  the  Venus  de  Mcdicis 
by  Wilton  ; arid  at  the  other  end  are  two  fmall 
rooms,  one  a cabinet  of  pictures  and  antiquities,  the 
other  of  medals : it  is  fituated  at  the  rere  of  the  houfe, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a corridore,  in  which  are 
fome  handfome  ftatues  and  many  Egyptian  curiofities, 

3.  Powerfcourt  houfe,  in  Wiuiam-Jlfeet  is  a private 
edifice,  and  rnay  be  claffed  among  the  firft  in  this  city, 
but  its  fitnation  is  peculiar!yunforturate,there  being  no 
place  from  whence  it  can  be  feen,  except  fo  imme- 
diately near  the  building,  that  it  deftroys  the  effect, 
and  caufes  a ftriking  heavinefs  in  its  appearance. 

The  weft  front  is  built  of  mountain  ftone,  raifed 
on  Lord  Vifcount  Power [court's  eftate.  The  afeent 
to  the  door  is  by  a fpacious  flight  of  femicircular 
Heps  ; the  firft  ftory  is  enriched  by  ruftic  arched  win- 
dows, and  an  entablature  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
is  continued  throughout  the  front,  ana  the  two  gates 
connected  with  it,  that  appear  as  wings  on  each  fide  ; 
over  the  gates  are  jtediments  of  the  fame  order.  In 
the  centre  of  the  fecond  ftory  is  a Venetian  window  cf 
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the  Ionic  order,  and  the  windows  at  each  fide  are  or- 
namented with  pedeftals,  architrave, frieze,  cornice  and 
pediment:  the  windows  in  the  attic  ftory  are  only  fur- 
rounded  by  an  architrave.  Above  this,  fupporting  a 
pedeftal  work,  is  a cornice  with  a pediment  in  the 
centre,  ornamented  with  fculpture.  Elevated  above 
the  reft  of  the  front  is  a quadrangular  building  neatly 
ornamented,  that  ferves  for  an  Obfervatory,  and 
commands  a fine  profpefl  of  the  harbour  and  vicinage 
of  Dublin. 

The  apartments  are  well  difpofed,  and  elegantly 
embellilhed  •,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  contains 
feveral  capital  pieces  highly  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
built  by  the  late  Lord  Fowe  j court  in  1771. 

4 Waterford  houfe,  in  Mar Iborottgk-Ji ’reef,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  that  name,  is  remark- 
able for  being  the  fir  ft  private  building  of  (tone  erect- 
ed in  Dublin  in  modern  times.  It  was  built  about 
the  year  174c,  from  the  deiign  of  Mr.  Caflels  T he 
front  is  of  mountain  ftone  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
handfome  Doric  door,  over  which,  in  the  principal 
Lory,  is  a Venetian  window  of  the  Ionic  order;  the 
other  windows  of  this  and  the  ground  ftory  are  regu- 
lar, but  are  only  adorned  with  architraves  ; as  are 
alfo  thofe  of  the  attic  ftory.  The  interior  decorations 
poflefs  all  the  elegance  of  their  days:  and  there  are 
many  grand  and  complete  apartments,  particularly  in 
the  rere,  finifhed  with  mahogany,  in  the  old  heavy 
ftyle,  but  of  remarkable  good  workmanfhip  : of  the 
lame  materials  is  the  great  ftair-cafe,  equally  well  fi- 
nilhed and  the  oak  perkenteen  floors  in  the  hall  ftory 
are  curious,  being  laid  out  in  diamonds  and  lozenges 
eighteen  inches  fquare.  The  out- offices  are  very  con- 
venient,  and  the  court  before  the  houfe  fpacious  and 
handfome. 

The  Bank.  The  fubferibers  to  the  national  bank 
were  incorporated  by  charter  in  1783,  by  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Inland, 
and  proceeded  to  bufinefs  on  the  25th  of  June  in  the 
fame  year,  upon  a capital  ftock  of  6co,oool.  which 
confiftedof  four  per  cent,  government  debentures  de- 
pofited  at  par.  Thefe  debentures  were  cancelled  by 
government,  agreeable  to  act  of  parliament,  and  an 
annuity  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  granted  in  lieu 
thereof.  In  addition  to  their  capital,  they  borrowed 
6o,oool.  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  bank,  for 
which  they  iliued  debentures  at  five  per  cent,  and  in 
1784  a further  fum  of  40,0001.  on  the  like  terms. 

In  this  bank  are  depofited  certain  monies  received 
into  his  majefty’s  treafury ; and  by  an  aft  pa  fled  in 
1784,  all  money  lodged  in  the  courts  of  Chancery 
and  Exchequer  are  alfo  to  be  depofited  in  the  banx. 

The  fir  ft  dividend  was  made  in  1783,  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  which  time  it 
has  gradually  rifen  to  fix  per  cent. 

T he  governors,  directors  and  officers  3re  annually 
elected  in  the  month  of  April.  Of  the  15  directors, 
five  muftbe  new.  The  qualification  of  the  governor 
is  the  aftual  pofleffion  of  5000!.  ftock  ; of  the  deputy 
governor  3000I.  and  of  each  of  the  directors  2cool. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  company  an  office  was 
epened  in  June  1787,  tor  purchafing  light  guineas 


and  half  guineas,  on  terms  fo  highly  advantageous  to 
the  public  that  it  has  proved  of  the  utmoft  utility. 

In  the  parliamentary  feffion  of  1791  a continuation 
of  the  charter  was  obtained  for  21  years  from  the  ex- 
piration of  the  then  chapter,  which  had  three  vears 
unexpired,  upon  condition  of  400,000k  being  added 
to  the  capital  ftock,  making  in  the  whole  a million 
fterling,  of  which  fum  240,00c!.  has  already  been 
fubferibed  by  the  old  proprietors,  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent,  on  their  ftock.  The  bank  borrowed  laft 
year  i2o,oool.  upon  an  emiffion  of  debentures  bear- 
ing an  intereft  of  four  per  cent,  redeemable  after  three 
years  at  their  option  ; and  they  have  lince  given  no- 
tice to  pay  off  at  Ch rift. mas  next  the  1 oo,oool.  origi- 
nally borrowed  at  an  intereft  of  five  per  cent. 

The  inftitution  of  this  b.rnk  fliould  beconfidered  as 
an  xra  in  the  commercial  profperity  of  this  country. 
The  activity,  vigilance  and  prudence  with  which  it 
has  been  conducted,  have  produced  the  moll  benefi- 
cial efficls  upon  public  credit  ; have  aided  the  honeit 
enterpriles  of  the  manufacturer;  have  eftabliffied 
punctuality  ; given  fecurity  to  legal  fuitors ; a new 
fpring  to  commercial  dealing  ; and  a ftrong  auxiliary 
to  the  circulating  capital  of  the  nation. 

Thi*  hank  is  kept  at  prefent  in  Alary’s-abbey  : but 
a magnificent  bank  is  ffiortlv  to  beerefled,  in  fome 
more  eligible  Lite,  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  and  at  a 
large  ex  pence. 

T here  are  four  other  banks  in  tlfts  city,  under  the 
following  firms,  viz.  Right  lion  David  La  Touche 
and  Co.  and  Sir  William  Gleadowe  Newcomen,  Bart, 
and  Co.  both  in  Cafile-Jtreet ; John  Dawfon  Coates, 
Lfq;  Thomas-Jlreet ; and  John  Finlay  and  Co.  upper 
Ormond-quay.  The  houfes  in  which  the  firft  three 
are  kept  are  ftrufiures  worthy  of  notice,  particularly 
that  of  Sir  William  Gleadowe  Newcomen’s,  which 
has  been  rebuilt  w ith  hewn  ftone  in  a good  tafte,  after 
a deiign  of  the  late  Mr.  Ivory’s. 

T o ihefe  public  inftitutions  may  be  added  the  Ge- 
neral Poft  Office  of  Ireland,  eftabliffied  by  aft  of  par- 
liament in  1784,  previous  to  which  time  the  poft-of- 
fice  of  this  kingdom  was  only  conftdered  a branch  of 
the  Englijh  one.  T he  building  erefled  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  College-green  : it  is  a fine 
lofty  extenfive  ftrufture,  and  the  offices  for  clerks, 
Sic.  are  extremely  well  adapted.  There  are  two  polt- 
mafters  general,  a fecretary,  treafurer,  accountant 
general,  refident  furveyor  and  comptroller.  There 
is  alfo  a penny- poft  under  the  diredlion  of  the  fame 
officers,  eftabliffied  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  all 
parts  throughout  the  city  and  its  environs. 

Dublin,  which  is  the  leaf  of  government  and  of  the 
chief  courts  of  juftice,  has  received  many  charters 
and  ample  privileges  from  the  kings  of  England  lince 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  who  introduced  the  EngliJJj 
laws  into  this  kingdom.  The  earlieft  of  which  extant 
is  that  of  John  Earl  of  Merton  and  Lord  of  Ireland, 
dated  at  London  the  14T1  day  of  May  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  cf  his  brother,  King  Richard  I.  (A.  I). 
l ujl)  and  which  refers  to  a former  charter  of  local 
fra nchifes  granted  by  king  Henry  II.  now  loft.  This 
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charter  of  king  John  is  to  he  feen  in  the  black  book 
of  the  Archbil'hops  of  Dublin , called  Alan’s  regifter  ; 
having  been  collected  by  Archbifhop  Alan  in  the 
reign *of  Henry  VIII.  Richard  II.  erefted  it  into  a 
marqoifate  in  favour  of  Robert  de  Vere  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, whom  he  alfo  created  Duke  of  Ireland  : but  the 
dignity  of  i s title  is  now  confined  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  the  earldom  of  it  being  always  con- 
ferred on  one  of  the  younger  Tons  of  his  M ljefty’s 
family.  It  is  an  archiepilcopal  fee,  and  returns  with 
the  univerfity  and  the  county  fix  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  executed 
by  a lord  mayor,  recorder,  two  fheriffs,  twenty-four 
aldermen,  and  a common  council  formed  of  reprefcn- 
tatives  from  the  twenty-five  corporations.  Every 
third  year  the  lord  mayor,  in  conformity  with  an  oki 
charter,  perambulates  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  its 
liberties;  and  formerly  the  freemen  of  the  feveral 
corporations,  armed  and  mounted  on  horfeback,  were 
accuftomea  to  attend  the  chief  magiftrate  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  which  was  titled  riding  the  franchiles  : and  as, 
on  thefe  triennial  occafions,  the  members  of  the  cor- 
porations vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegance  of  their 
appointments,  the  beauty  of  their  dreffes,  and  the  va- 
riety and  fplendour  of  their  pageants,  the  procellion 
became  in  time  a moft  magnificent  fliew,  ufeful  to 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  inducing  numbers  from 
very  diftant  quarters,  and  even  often  from  other 
countries,  to  vifit  the  capital  to  behold  it.  Rut  as 
this  cufiom  was  at  length  found  to  be  generally  pro- 
ductive of  idlenefs,  intoxication  and  riots,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  it  has  been  ot  late  years 
very  properly  laid  afide. 

Dublin  would  have  had  a commodious  Ration  for 
ihipping,  were  it  not  that  the  harbour  is  choaked  up 
with  two  banks  of  fand,  called  the  North  and  South 
Bulls , which  prevent  vefiels  of  large  burden  from 
coming  over  the  bar.  This,  however,  is  in  fome 
meafure  remedied  by  a prodigious  work  of  (hone,  on 
thefouth  fide  of  the  river,  which  is  called  the  South 
Wall , and  which  extending  from  the  Point  of  Ringf- 
end  into  the  bay,  is  17,754  feet  in  length,  viz.  from 
the  king’s  watch-houfe  at  the  Point  to  the  blockhoufe 
is  7938  feet,  and  from  the  block-houfe  to  the  ligbt- 
houfe,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  wall,  is  9816 
feet.  It  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  mountain  gra- 
nite, carefully  cemented,  and  further  ftrengthened  in 
general  with  cramps  of  iron.  From  the  king’s  watch- 
houfe  to  the  block-houfe  it  is  from  30  to  40  feet  broad; 
and  from  the  block-houfe  to  the  light-houfe  it  is  32 
feet  broad  at  bottom,  but  narrows  to  28  feet  at  top  ; 
and  the  whole  rifes  five  feet  above  high  water  mark  — 
At  the  block-houfe  a new  bafon  is  formed  of  an  ob- 
long (hape,  being  900  feet  long  by  450  feet  broad  ; 
andthe  wall  at  the  bafon  will  be  200  feet  broad  at 
top,  for  the  convenience  of  landing  goods  on  it.  On 
this  wall  there  are  three  wharfs  between  tire  watch- 
houfe  and  block-houfe,  and  feven  more  between  it 
and  the  light -houfe. 

The  foundation  of  this  ufeful  building  which  te  - 
roinates  the  fouth-wall,  and  which  was  executed  from 
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the  defigns  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smyth, 
architect,  was  laid  on  the  21ft  of  June  1762  with 
confiderable  difficulty,  from  the  depth  of  water  at 
tire  end  of  the  wall,  from  the  power  of  the  winds  in 
that  expofed  fiiuation,  and  from  the  confequent  fre- 
quent raging  of  the  waves.  Thefe  obfl ructions  were, 
however,  overcome  with  mafterly  (kill,  and  a firm 
foundation  for  the  intended  fabric  at  length  procured, 
confiding  of  vaft  rocks  ftrongly  united  together,  and 
depofited  in  a huge  caiiToon,or  (launch  floating  cheft, 
which  funk  to  the  bed  of  the  fea  according  as  the 
weight  was  increafed  in  it,  and  which  was  afrerwards 
exteriorly  guarded  by  a fioping  bank  or  buttrel's  of 
folid  mafonrv,  25  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bale.  On 
this  was  railed  a very  beautiful  circular  ftructure, 
three  ffories  high,  furmounted  by  an  octagonal  lan- 
tern of  eight  windows.  The  entire  building,  except 
the  lantern,  is  of  white  hewn  granite,  firmly  cement- 
eel  with  the  heft  puzzolana  ; gradually  tapering  from 
the  foundation  to  the  fummit,  and  each  of  the  (lories 
ftrengthened  w ith  (tone  arch-work.  A narrow  (tone 
ftair-cafe  with  an  iron  balluftrade  winds  round  the 
light-houfe  from  its  bottom  to  thefecond  (lory,  where 
an  iron  gallery  furrounds  the  building  : and  the  lan- 
tern is  illumined  bv  large  oil  lamps  whofe  light  is 
powei fully  increafed  by  fitrong  reflecting  Jenfies. — 
This  mode  ot  lighting  the  lantern,  which  ha  been  but 
lately  adopted,  is  a very  confiderable  improvement, 
on  account  of  its  fuperior  brilliancy  and  fteadinel's  — 
This  light-houfe  was  finiffied  in  the  year  1768,  and 
has  ever  fince  proved  of  moll  material  ftrvice  to  the 
(hipping  retorting  to  the  harbour  of  Dublin. 

'Flie  Royal  Canal  Company,  lately  incorporated, 
and  who  have  formed  a capital  of  200, oool.  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  accommodation  of  the  (hipping 
in  the  river  by  the  fpacious  docks  which  t hey  are  about 
conftructing  at  the  commencement  of  their  canal  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Lijfey.  To  this  highly  ufeful 
work  parliament,  with  its  ufual  liberality,  has  con- 
tributed largely  : and  whilft  the  public  is  extenfiveiy 
benefited,  the  company  will  derive  confiderable  emo- 
lument from  this  well  conceived  fcheme.  Rut  the 
port  of  Dublin  is  capable  of  much  greater  improve- 
ment ; particularly  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river 
Dodder , building  a mole  from  the  north  wall  to  Ringf- 
end , and  clearing  the  harbour,  fo  as  to  form  a grand 
balon  on  the  fouth  fide  for  the  reception  of  vefiels  of 
all  burdens.  This  work  is  to  be  immediately  carried 
into  execution,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  every  pollible 
encouragement,  from  that  fpirit  for  promoting  the 
national  welfare  which  now  prevails  throughout  this 
kingdom,  and  is  remarkably  confpicuous  in  the  capi- 
tal, where,  among  others,  are  the  following  public 
inftitutions. 

The  board  of  truftees  for  promoting  the  linen  and 
hempen  manufactures,  eftablifhed  by  a<ft  of  parlia- 
ment. The  royal  college  of  phyficians,  eftablifhed  in 
the  year  1779  for  promoting  of  medical  know- 
ledge. The  royal  college  of  (urgeons,  inftituted  in 
the  year  1785.  The  Hibernian  focietv,  for  maintain- 
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ing,  educating  and  apprenticing,  the  orphans  and 
children  of  ioldiers  in  Inland.  The  Hibernian  ma- 
rine fociety,  for  maintaining,  educating  and  appren- 
t icing,  the  orphans  and  children  of  decayed  ieamen 
in  his  majefty’s  navy  and  the  merchants  lervice,  all'o 
incorporated  bv  royal  charter. 

1 he  Koval  Irilh  Academy  of  Science,  Polite  Li- 
terature and  Antiquities,  was  incorporated  bv  letters 
patent  in  1 7 S 6,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Majeltv, 
and  is  compofed  of  many  of  the  mod  learned  and  in- 
genious men  in  the  kingdom.  The  Council  coniifts 
of  the  Prefident,  who  is  at  prefent  the  Right  Hon. 
J unes  Lari  of  Charlemwt , and  twenty-one  members, 
whuli  com  pole  three  Committees  of  feven  each  — 
1 lie  committee  of  Science  meet  on  the  fir  ft  Satu  day, 
the  committee  of  Polite  Literature  on  the  iecond  Sa- 
• u a y,  the  committee  of  Antiquities  on  the  third  Sa- 
turn. , the  council  according  to  adjournment,  and 
the  Academy  at  large  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  every 
month  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  : and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  are  invited  to  affift  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committees.  Twoftated  meetings  of  the 
whole  Academy'  are  held  in  the  months  of  /.larch  and 
Novtmbe  . 

'I  hey  have  publifhed  three  volumes  of  their  trans- 
actions, which  contain  feveral  curious  and  valuable 
papers  on  various  fubjefts  by  different  members; 
which  have  been  received  by  the  literary  world  with 
much  applaufe.  This  inftitution  certainly  forms  a 
new  <era  in  the  hiltory  of  Irjh  Literature,  and  will 
doubtlefs  be  produebve  of  the  moll  diitinguilhed  con- 
lequences,  in  the  promotion  of  fcience  and  general 
erudition  in  the  kingdom. 

Dublin  is  remarkably  well  fupplied  with  fleih,  fowl 
ami  tilh,  the  latter  in  much  greater  perfection  than 
any  other  capital  in  Europe.  It  is  fupplied  with  coals 
chiefly  from  Cumberland  and  Scotland ; and  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  city  on  the  north  fide  from  the  river 
Liffey,  by  machines  curioufly  conftrufted  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  an  outlet  called  If and-b  ridge  ; and  the  fiouth- 
fide  is  fupplied  with  that  nectffiry  article  from  a fine 
reiervoir  or  baloa,  at  the  back  of  James's- fir eet , fur- 
rounded  with  a wall  and  a handfome  grafs  walk  en- 
clofed  on  each  fide  by  a thick- let  hedge  and  trees 
planted  at  equal  diftances.  From  one  end  of  the  ba- 
fon  there  is  a view  of  the  Grand  Canal  for  the  conve- 
nience of  inland  water-carriage,  now  completed  as 
far  as  Alouajlecevan,  between  which  and  the  canal 
harbour  in  James' sjl  eet , paflage-boats  ply  daily  ; 
they  are  well  appointed  and  accommodated  with  all 
neceffary  refrelhments.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  the 
bafon  there  is  a bridge  of  a fingle  arch  thrown  over 
the  canal,  the  elegance  and  architecture  of  which  are 
much  admired.  This  noble  canal  proceeds  from  the 
welt  end  of  the  metropolis,  paffes  through  S d/ins, 
Robertjlown , and  R.ithangan,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  feveral  other  towns  and  villages.  It  croffes 
the  L'ffey  on  an  aqueduft  bridge  of  feven  arches, 
(cooftruf ted  on  the  moft  ingeni  us  and  permanent 
.principles)  pierces  the  hill  of  Dawning s feveral  hun- 


dred yards, — runs  through  a great  part  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen , — and  falls  into  the  river  Harrow  at  oiujlere - 

van,  af  er  a courft  of  31  1 miles.  It  is  navigated  bv 
boats  of  from  30  to  50  tons  burden  ; and  fupplied 
with  water  throughout  the  different  levels  from  nu- 
merous flreams  or  rivers,  viz.  the  Blackwood- mill, 
Loughlewhtln.in , Brock  fs  and  Euraun/an  itreams  oa 
the  north  ; and  on  the  fouth  by  the  G‘eat  Bog,  Alii- 
lerjlown  and  Donore  ftreuns,  and  the  Mill-town  river, 
which  is  made  navigable  four  miles  from  the  great 
trunk,  and  terminates  near  the  Cu  ragh ; bat  that 
which  fupplies  the  capf  ul  with  Inch  abundance  of 
moft  excellent  water,  is  the  Greet  oiorrell , taken  in 
at  the  fifteenth  lock  about  twe’ve  miles  from  Dublin. 

1 here  are  twenty-fix  locks  on  this  navigation,  (fix 
double  and  20  fi.igle),  the  falls  it:  which  vary  from 
four  feet  three  inches  to  to  19  feet  lev  1 mches  — 

I he  Commit  level  is  202  feet  four  inch's  above  the 
J i mes' s- fir eet  harbour;  82  feet  n me  inch  > hove  the 
river  Burrow  at  Vlon  dl crcvan ; and  25o  feet  above 
the  tide  in  tire  Liffey  at  Dublin. 

Theft  works  have  been  principally  conducted  and 
effected  by  Richard  Evans,  £fq  engineer,  whole  in- 
tegrity and  zeal  have  been  rivalled  only  by  the  inge- 
nuitv  and  refources  lie  tiifplayed  in  the  courie  of  one 
of  the  moft  arduous  undertakings  in  the  hiltory  of 
inland  naviga: ion. 

From  immediately  below  the  firft  Lock  of  this  Ca- 
nal, a canal  of  communication  with  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Liffey  has  juft  been  opened,  extending  for  the 
fpace  of  tnree  miles,  and  in  general  accompanying 
the  Circular  Road  in  its  progrefs  round  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  city.  Over  this  Canal , for  the  accommodation 
of  the  feveral  approaches  co  the  capital,  there  are 
twelve  bridges,  all  lubftantially  and  neatly  executed  ; 
and  that  at  B uggot-Jlreet,  called  Alaca.  tney-bridge,  is 
even  an  elegant  piece  of  architecture.  In  the  Canal 
there  are  (even  locks,  and  adjoining  to  the  ftventh, 
near  to  Grand  Canal-Jlreet , commence  the  great 
dock  . 

Theft  docks,  which,  when  finillied,  will  be  the 
nobleft  work  of  the  kind  in  Europe , include  in  all  a 
fpace  of  thirty-five  EngljJj  acres  of  ground,  of  which 
twenty-fix  acres  will  be  covered  with  wrater,  iixteen 
feet  deep  ; the  reft  of  the  ground  will  be  occupied 
by  the  three  large  fta  locks,  three  extenfive  graving 
docks,  wharfs  ^from  ftventy  to  eighty-four  ftet  wide) 
and  ltores. 

The  great  fliip  bafon  will  be  3700  feet  long,  and 
330  feet  average  breadth,  capable  of  containing  four 
hundred  fail  oi  fquare  rigged  veffels,  which  is  equal 
in  extent  to  the  whole  oi  the  fo  juftly  admired  Li- 
verpool docks  united. 

Parliament  has  granted  to  the  Company  22,000!. 
in  aid  of  thole  docks,  io,ocol.  in  aid  of  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  Canal  to  the  Liffey,  and  57,000b  in  aid  cf 
the  extension  thereof  to  the  river  Shannon  at  Ba- 
in riser . 

O 

From  this  Canal  a collateral  cut  to  Naas  is  com- 
pleted by  the  Kildare  Company  and  feveral  others 
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are  already  formed,  or  now  executing  ; particularly 
one  to  Profperous , and  the  tide  water  in  the  Barrow, 
and  another  towards  the  Shannon  at  Banagher  by 
Edenderry , See.  The  Canal  of  A thy  is  opened  for 
trade,  by  which  means  the  public  have  at  prefent 
near  forty-four  Irifu,  being  fifty-fix  Englifls,  miles  of 
navigation,  in  a direct  line  from  the  capital,  exclu- 
five  of  eight  miles  of  oft' branches. 

The  completion  of  this  Canal  has  communicated 
the  moll  eflential  advantages  to  the  country  through 
which  it  pa  fie  s,  and  its  vicinity,  and  through  a con- 
fiderable  extent  of  the  adjoining  countries  ; reclaim- 
ing large  tracts  of  land  and  bog,  encreafing  their  va- 
lue, extending  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
conveying  the  important  fuppliesof  flour,  corn,  coal, 
turf,  &c.  &c.  by  a cheap  and  expeditious  cairiage  to 
the  metropolis;  from  whence  it  tranfports  in  return 
thofe  neceftaries  which  render  the  intercourfe  of  the 
city  arid  country  ol  f’uch  reciprocal  benefit.  Tothefe 
advantages  are  to  be  added,  the  many  conveniences 
afforded  to  travelling,  &c.  by  the  eftabldhing  of 
commodious  pacquet  boats  on  this  line,  which  patting 
rapidly  to  different  ftages  every  day  at  Hated  hours, 
afford  one  of  the  mod  reafonable,  expeditious  and 
focial  modes  of  conveyance  yet  known  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

From  the  tolls  on  this  navigation,  and  the  profits 
ariling  from  their  pacquets,  a very  coniuierable  reve- 
nue accrues  to  the  company,  whole  fortitude  and 
perfeverance  in  effecting  this  great  national  work,  un- 
der the  molt  difeouraging  circumltances,  claim  the 
praife  and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  Their 
fuccefs  has  at  length  proved  from  experience,  that  the 
effectual  mode  of  conducing  canals,  is  by  companies 
fubferibing  rateah'v  to  the  expence,  and  procuring 
from  parliament  fuch  aid  as  their  importance,  and 
utility  may  entitle  them  to  claim.  Undertaken  on 
this  principle  by  rhe  landholders  throughout  the  k’ng- 
dom,  the  progrefs  of  inland  navigation  would  be 
conducted  with  facility,  judgment  and  (economy,  and 
(perhaps),  exempt  from  that  fpirit  of  jobbing  which 
has  too  long  retarded  the  advancement  of  national 
improvement  in  Ireland. 

The  important  confequences  arifing  from  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  inland  water-carriage  feem  now  to  be  l’o  ge- 
nerally felt  in  Ireland , that  in  addition  to  this  admira- 
ble work,  on  which  more  than  250,000!.  has  been  al- 
ready expended,  another  Canal  has  been  recently  be- 
gun on  the  north  lide  of  the  river,  called  the  Royal 
Canal , from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  a company  of  fubferibers  in  1789,  un- 
der a charter  from  his  majelty,  with  additional  powers 
afterwards  granted  by  the  legiflature  Their  fub- 
feriprion  amounted  to  134,000b  which,  with  a vote 
of  parliament  to  their  aid  of  66,oool.  made  up  their 
capital  ftock  of  200,000b  l his  Canal  has  two 
branches  into  the  city,  one  ending  in  a fpacious  har- 
bour at  the  rere  of  (channel-row,  and  communicating 
with  Conjlltution-htll ; the  other  proceeds  to  the  l.if- 
fey,  which  it  enters  to  the  eaftward  of  the  new  Cuf- 
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torn  houfe,  and  communicates  with  the  noble  dock  : 
in  the  North  Lots . From  Glafnevin  road  the  princi- 
pal trunk,  which  unites  thefe  two  branches,  proceed: 
through  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucan  and  I.eixhp, 
and  croffes  the  river  Rye  on  a mod  Itupendous  aque- 
duct of  near  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  furface 
of  the  river  ; thence  through  Carton,  Maynooth , Kil • 
cock  and  to  Mullingar,  where  the  fummic  level  is 
fuppiied  from  Lough  Owel ; from  thence  it  proceeds 
in  a north-weft  direction  (accommodating  feveral 
towns)  to  Fa  ronbury , where  it  enters  the  river  Shan- 
non. This  Canal  is  intended  to  have  collateral  cut-- 
to  the  Boyne,  Cajlletow n -DA via , Kells , &c.  &c.  which 
when  complete  will  be  one  of  the  greateft  works  ef- 
fected in  modern  times,  from  the  extent,  the  fpirit 
and  the  expence  of  the  undertaking  it  paffes 
through  fome  of  thericheft,  nnft  populous  and  beft 
cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  it  will  alfo 
accommodate  fuch  a great  numoer  of  principal  towns 
with  water-carriage,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking  will  be  rewarded  with 
an  adequate  and  merited  return  of  profit. 

The  tides  of  the  Grand  Canal  for  fome  miles  into 
the  country  are  planted  with  elm-trees,  which  renders 
its  banks  in  fair  weather  a delightful  place  of  exercife 
for  the  citizens  ; who  alfo  refort  for  recreation  to  his 
majefty’s  Phoenix-park,  a fine  extenfive  enclofure  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  town  and  on  the  oppolite  fide  of 
the  river  to  the  Canal , diveriified  with  woodland, 
champaign  and  rifing  ground,  and  well  flocked  with 
deer.  It  is  feven  miles  in  circuit ; and  bdldes  the 
Hibernian  School,  is  adorned  with  the  viceroy’s  beau- 
tiful villa  and  liandfome  lodges  belonging  to  the 
rangers  : in  this  park  are  alfo  a magazine  for  powder 
and  a battery  that  commands  the  city.  In  1747 , a 
fluted  pillar  30  feet  high,  with  a phoenix  on  the  top, 
was  ereCted  in  the  centre  of  a ring  iu  this  park  by 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chejlerjield  when  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland. 

The  Circular  Road  which  furrounds  this  city,  be- 
ginning on  one  fide  of  the  river,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
town,  and  terminating  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  is  car- 
ried through  the  park.  This  road  forms  a very  agree- 
able ride,  and  is  much  frequented.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary of  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  police,  inftituted  for 
the  better  prefervation  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  city  and  the  perfonal  f'ecurity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  municipal  government  of  Dublin  is  veiled  in 
a Lord  Mayor,  24  Aldermen,  2 Sheriffs,  and  97 
Common  Council  who  are  elected  by  the  feveral  cor- 
porations. The  various  departments  of  its  police  are 
partly  in  the  bands  of  this  corporation,  and  partly  in 
feveral  boards  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  within  thefe 
few  years.  In  the  former  is  the  care  of  the  water, 
which  they  are  to  fee  carefully  and  conftantly  diftri- 
buted  to  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  from  two  prin- 
cipal four.  es,  one  foin  a bafon  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
city,  on  the  fouth  fide  of,  James's  Jheet,  which  affords 
a noble  head  of  water,  being  chiefty  fuppiied  by  the 
2 D Grand 
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Grand  Canal ; and  the  other  from  the  Lijfey  at  IJlatid- 
b ridge,  where  a forcing  engine  is  employed  to  raife  the 
water  to  a proper  level  for  the  better  fupply  of  the 
north  fide  of  the  city  : from  thefe  fources  it  is  fup- 
plied  in  a degree  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  other  in 
Europe. 

The  magiftrates  of  this  corporation  are  alfo  intrud- 
ed with  the  power  of  infpedlitig  public  markets,  re- 
gulating the  affize  of  bread,  adminiftering  jufiice  in 
the  court  of  Confcience,  &c. — But  its  powers  and 
confequence  have  been  confiderably  abridged  within 
a few  years,  by  the  creation  of  new  boards,  to  whom 
have  been  transferred  a variety  of  thofe  prerogatives 
which  have  for  ages  been  exercifed  by  the  citizens, 
and  in  whom  they  were  thought  to  be  inherent. 

The  pc  lice  or  nightly  guardianlhip  of  the  city  is 
verted  in  a corporation  pofleffing  very  extenfive  pow- 
ers. It  is  compofed  of  three  commiflioners,  and  four 
divifionat  magiftrates,  appointed  by  government  from 
the  board  of  aldermen.  The  commiflioners  have  a 
rtupreme  fuperintending  authority  over  the  lubordinate 
officers  afting  in  various  capacities  in  the  city  •,  and 
the  diviiional  magillrates  hear  complaints  and  are  di- 
rected to  adminiller  juftice,  in  certain  cartes,  within 
their  refpeCtive  diftriCts.  The  nightly  guard  confifts 
of  about  500  men,  of  which  20  are  horrtemen,  un- 
der the  discipline  of  a chief  confiable  and  fundry 
other  officers — A certain  number  of  thefe  men  are 
employed  to  attend  the  magiftrates  in  the  day,  for 
the  pref’ervation  of  peace,  for  conducting  offenders 
to  prifon,  for  attending  the  execution  of  juftice,  for 
guarding  the  Houle  of  Commons,  and  other  pur- 
ports The  commiflioners  have  alrto  the  admini- 
stration of  the  carriage  duty,  the  regulation  of  car- 
riages, and  the  hearing  complaints  againft  the  drivers, 
and  they  have  a power  of  granting  licenfes  for  the 
carrying  on  of  various  trades  and  profefiions  in  the 
city  •,  in  fiiort,  thefe  commiflioners  are  inverted  with 
a regulating  controul,  which  pervades  a very  nume- 
rous defeription  of  the  citizens,  and  poflerts  powers 
under  the  law  of  claiming  and  levying  money  to  a 
wide  extent  and  to  a coniiderable  amount. 

r: 

The  paving,  lighting  and  cleanfing  of  the  city  are 
verted  in  a corporation  rtpecially  incorporated  foi1  thefe 
per  poles. — Until  the  year  1774  (when  it  was  origi- 
nally created)  this  city  in  all  thefe  rertpeCis  was  emi- 
nently defeCtive.  i he  firft  objtrtf  of  the  corporation 
was  tKe  removal  of  figns,  jet-out  windows,  &c. 
which  obrttruCIed  the-  palFages  and  were  dirtrefling 
nuilances.  The  city  rtoon  afiumed  a new  and  more 
agreeable  appearance  ; and  as  the  flagging  of  the 
foot- ways  extended,  the  reform  was  the  more  fenfi- 
bly  felt.  But  the  funds  being  inadequate  to  perfect 
thefe  various  purports,  Parliament  increafed  the  tax, 
and  gave  5000I.  annually  of  the  oolclv-tax  as  a 
further  aid,  fo  that  their  revenue  now  amounts  to 
near  24,000!  per  annum.  This  was  verted  ih  a new 
board  comported  of  feven  directors,  and  five  Com  mi  f- 
fiuners,  the  latter  of  whom  being  paid  for  their  at- 


tention, and  being  in  fome  degree  under  the  controul 
of  the  directors,  execute  their  truft  with  di ft ingui liv- 
ed vigilance  and  effedf,  infomuch,  that  it  is  expeCted 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland  will  be  eminently  confpicu- 
ous  in  a few  years  for  the  valuable  accommodations 
of  well  paved,  well  cleanfed  and  well  lighted  ftreets. 
Another  objeCl  of  their  attention  merits  particular 
notice  : until  the  year  1783  the  poor  of  the  city  were 
greatly  diflrefl’ed,  from  want  of  water  ; and  various 
extortions  were  praCtifed  on  them  for  procuring  it  ; 
till  the  humanity  of  Sir  John  Blaquiere  interfering, 
folicited  and  obtained  from  Parliament,  an  appro- 
priation of  part  of  the  funds  of  this  corporation  for 
the  ereCtion  of  conduits  and  fountains  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  which  abundantly  afford  to  a numerous 
part  of  the  community  one  of  the  greateft  elemental 
blelfings  without  expence  : and  many  of  thefe  foun- 
tains deriving  great  beauty  from  the  aids  of  fculpture 
and  architecture,  are  diftinguifhed  as  elegant  gnd  con- 
lpicuous  ornaments  ; uniting  the  utile  dulci  ; and  are 
monuments  of  the  taffe  and  benevolence  of  the  pro- 
moter. 

The  county  of  Kildare  has  thofe  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  on  the  eaft,  the  King's  and  £)ueen  s Coun- 
ties on  the  weft,  Catherlagh  on  the  lout n,  and  Eaji- 
Meath  on  the  north  ; extendigg  twenty-three  miles 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  thirty-feven  from  north  to 
fouth  ; but  both  are  very  unequal,  it  running  in  a 
narrow  flip  between  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low, and  between  the  latter  and  jfU een’s-co/nity . 

It  is  divided  into  ten  baronies,  and  fends  ten  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  and 
the  fame  number  for  each  of  the  following  towns, 
viz.  Kildare,  Naas,  Hnrrijlown,  and  A thy . 

King’s-county  was  formerly  called  Offaly,  but 
had  its  prefent  name  in  honour  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Kildare on  the  fouth 
by  Tipperary  and  ®hieeu  s-county  ; on  the  weft:  by  part 
of  Tipperiv y and  Galway,  from  which  laft  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Shannon  ; and  on  the  north  by  Wejl- 
Meath.  According  to  fome  authors  it  is  thirty  feven 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-eight  from 
eaft  to  weft ; but,  according  to  others,  it  is  forty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth  ; how- 
ever, it  is  very  unequal  both  ways,  and  runs  with  a 
narrow  flip  between  Tipperary  and  Ppfueen  s-county . It 
is  a populous  and  well  improved  county,  divided  in- 
to eleven  baronies,  and  fends  fix  members  to  parlia- 
ment, namely,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Philipf- 
thwn,  and  two  for  Bannagher. 

Philipstown,  or  Kingstown,  is  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  is  feated  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Dub- 
lin. it  has  barracks  for  a company  of  foot,  and  gives 
title  of  baron  to  the  lord  vifeount  Molefworth. 

Queen’s- coun  1 y,  fo  called  in  honour  of  the  firft 
Oueen  Mary,  in  wherfe  reign  it  was  made  a county, 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Kildare  and  Catherlagh , on 
the  fouth  by  Catherlagh  and  Kilkenny , on  the  north 
and  weft  by  King’s-county  and  part  of  Tipperary  ; ex- 
tending thirty-five  miles  in  its  greateft  length  from 
3 north 
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north  to  fouth,  and  near  the  fame  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  divided  into  (even  baronies,  and  fends  eight 
members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  co'inty,  and  two 
each  for  Vcriarhngton , Maryborough)  and  Ballynekil. 

Maryborough,  nr  Queen  s-iowii,  ftands  feventy- 
two  miles  fourh-weft  of  Dublin.  It  was  lo  called  in 
honour  of  Queen  Mary,  and  has  barracks  for  a troop 
of  horfe.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  and  vifcount  to 
Molyneux  Sefton. 

The  county  of  Wicklow,  which  was  once  a part 
of  that  of  Dublin,  is  hounded  on  the  eaft  by  St. 
George  s Channel,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, on  the  veil  by  Kildare  and  Catherlagh , and  on 
the  north  by  Kildare  and  Dublin  ; extending  thirty- 
lix  miles  in  its  greateft  length,  and  twenty-eight 
where  broadeft.  In  this  county  are  very  valuable 
copper  mines. 

ft  is  divided  into  fix  baronies,  and  fends  ten  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  each 
for  the  towns  of  IKicklow,  Baltinghfs,  Cary. ford,  and 
BJeJfngton.  It  is  fomewhat  mountainous,  but  the 
low  lands  are  fruitful,  and,  among  other  advantages, 
contain  a copper  mine. 

The  county  of  Cathlrlagh,  or  Catherlough, 
has  Wexford  on  the  fouth,  part  of  Queer?  s-ccunty  and 
Kilkenny  op  the  weft,  part  ofKildat  c pink  Wicklow  on 
the  north,  and  part  of  Wicklow  and  H ex-ford  on  the 
eaft,  lying  for  the  moil  part  between  tire  rivers  Bar- 
row and  Slarw.  It  extends  twenty-eight  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  eighteen  from  eaft  to  weft;  but 
is  very  unequal,  running  with  a narrow  flip  between 
Kilkenny  and  Wexford. 

It  is  divided  into  five  baronies,  and  fends  only  fix 
members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the  county, 
and  two  each  for  the  towns  of  Catherlagh  and  Old 
i.eighlin. 

The  county  of  Kilkenny  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Wexford  anu  Catherlagh , on  the  fouth  by  Waterford , 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  Suir  ; on  the  weft  by 
Tipperary  ; on  the  north- weft  by  Upper  OJfory  ; and 
on  the  north  by  Quest?  s-county.  Its  greateft  extent 
from  north  to  fouth  is  forty  miles,  and  from  eaft  to 
weft  twenty.  It  comprehends  ten  diftrifls  and  baro- 
nies, and  fends  fixteen  members  to  parliament  ; 
namely,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  two  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  St. 
Cannice,  or  Irifh-town,  Gowran , Thoinas-town,  Ettif- 
teague,  Callcn,  Knocktopher. 

This  is  a plentiful  county,  fo  populous  as  to  be 
adorned  with  more  towns  and  caftles  than  any  in  the 
kingdom  ; and,  though  it  is  mountainous  in  the  fouth 
part,  is  faid  to  have  fire  without  fmoke,  earth  with- 
out bog,  water  without  mud,  and  air  without  fog  : 
thus  having  all  the  four  elements  in  perfection,  it  is 
efteemed  an  healthful  as  well  as  pleafant  county.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  coal  mines,  as  well  as  for  its 
quarries  of  marble.  Thefe  coals  are  univerfally 
prized  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  malt,  becaufe 
they  emit  no  fmoke.  A fire  made  of  them  yields 
a very  intenfe  heat ; it  does  not  blaze  but  glow, 
looking  like  lumps  of  red  hot  iron.  Near  Offory  are 
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the  mountains  called . Sliexvbloaniy,  or  Bladin-hiik , out 
of  which  fpring  the  Suir,  or  Shu  re,  the  A hue,  arid 
Barrow.  They  defeend  in  three  fevefal  channels, 
but  join  in  one  before  they  fall  into  the  Tea.  The 
Neor,  or  Neure,  divides  this  county  into  two  parts. 
“ The  pea  fan  ts  of  the  county,”  fays  a late  writer, 
“ are  the  moft  comely  breed  of  men  : they  are  gen  - 
rally  "middle  fized,  arid  have  almoft  univerfally,  .dark 
brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  the  fame  colour  : their  com- 
plexions are  clear,  their  countenances  grave,  and  their 
faces  of  that  oval  character  which  the  Italian  painters 
fo  much  admired.” 

Kilkenny,  fthe  county  town,  once  a bifticp’s  fee, 
is  delightfully  feated  on  the  Nea  r,  fifty-fix  miles 
fouth-fouth  weft  of  Dublin.  It  has  two  iftorie  bridges 
over  the  river,  and  its  ftreets  are  paved  with  marble, 
for  want  of  any  other  ftone  in  the  neighbourho.od. 
The  only  manufactures  here  are  for  coarfe  cloths,  and 
fine  blankets.  It  is  defcribed  as  the  beft  inland  town 
in  the  kingdom.  It  ftands  on  two  hills,  on  one  of 
which  is  the  old  caftle  of  th e Ormond  family,  on  the.' 
other  the  Cathedral,  a venerable  gothic  edifice,  but 
without  a fpire,  near  to  which  is  a round  tower  of  great 
antiquity;  there  are  alfo  three  other  towers,  the  re- 
mains of  abbies  now  in  ruins,'  called  St.  John’s,  St. 
Francis’s,  and  the  Black-abbey.  The  town  confifts 
of  between  two  and  three  thoufand  houfes,  and  only 
two  churches;  but  there  are  feveral  mafs-houfes, 
each  of  which  has  a congregation  vaftly  more  nume- 
rous than  thofe  of  the  two  churches.  The  caftle, 
whofe  magnificence  was  heightened  by  the  fublimity 
of  the  fituation,  has  been  gradually  falling  into  decay, 
which  has  been  lately  rebuilt  in  a ftyle  of  great  ele- 
gance and  convenience.  The  endowed  fchool  here  is 
called  a college,  originally  founded  by  the  Ormond 
family.  The  prefent  pofieffor  has  confiderably  im- 
proved it  by  building  a noble  range  of  offices. 

The  laft  county  in  the  province  of  Leinjler,  is  that 
of  Wexford,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wick- 
low, on  the  eaft,  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Si.  George's 
Channel  ; and  on  the  weft  by  Cathe  lagh  and  Kilken- 
ny, extending  forty-feven  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  twenty-feven  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  divided  in- 
to eight  baronies,  and  fends  eighteen  members  to  par- 
liament; namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  the  fame 
number  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs,  viz. 
Wexford,  New  Rofs,  Ennifcorthy , Fethard , Newbo- 
rough,  Bannow,  Clcmines,  and  Taghmon.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  in  this  county  are,  Rofs,  D uncannon  and 
Wexford. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Province  of  Connaught  ; containing  the  Coun- 
ties of  Thomond  or  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  Rof- 

common,  Sligo  and  Leitrim. 

THIS  province  is  feparated  from  thofe  of 
71 Lunfer  and  Leinjler,  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the 
Shannon , and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
length  from  Cape  Leon , the  moft  foutherly  point  of 
I)  d 2 Clare , 
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Clare,  to  the  north  part  of  Leitrim  \ about  eighty- 
four  in  breadth,  from  the  cart  point  of  Leitrim  to 
the  Black  Harbour  in  the  weft  part  of  Mayo ; and 
about  five  hundred  in  circumference. 

It  has  many  convenient  bays  and  creeks,  but  few 
rivers  of  confiderable  note,  except  the  Shannon 

This  province  contains  one  archbifhopric,  five  bi- 
ihoprics,  feven  market  towns,  twelve  boroughs  that 
return  members  to  parliament,  and  three  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  parifhes  ; with  fix  counties,  which  are 
fubdivided  into  fifty-one  baronies.  Thefe  counties 
are  Thomond  or  Cla,  e,  Galway , Mayo,  Rofcommon, 
Sligo  and  Leitrim. 

Thomond,  or  the  county  of  Clare,  was  formerly 
joined  to  Munjier,  but  has  been  long  annexed  to 
Connaught . On  the  eaft  and  fouth  fides,  it  is  parted 
by  the  Shannon , from  Tipperary,  Limerick  and  a part 
of  Kerry  in  Munjier  ; on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  county  of  Galway. ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  is  about  fifty-five  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  thirty-eight  from  eaft  to  weft  ; and  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  ten  thoufand  houfes.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  nine  baronies,  and  but  one  borough,  which 
is  that  of  Ennis  •,  it  therefore  fends  but  four  members 
to  parliament. 

The  county  of  Galway  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth- eaft  by  part  of  Rofcommon , King  s- county 
and  Tipperary,  from  the  two  laft  of  which  it  is  parted 
by  the  Shannon  ; on  the  (outh  by  the  county  of  Clare ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; and  on  the  north 
an  1 north-  eaft  by  Mayo,  Meath  and  Rofcommon.  It 
is  eighty-two  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  forty-two 
from  north  to  fouth  ; and  is  divided  into  feventeen 
baronies,  and  fends  eight  members  to  parliament ; 
namely,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  towns  of 
Galway,  Aihenry , and  Tuum.  The  river  Shannon 
here  forms  a lake  feveral  miles  in  length  ; and  Lough 
Corrib,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Galway  a little 
aKove  the  city,  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  in  feme 
, laces  five  broad.  It  is  much  indented  with  little  bays, 
and  bordered  ail  along  with  a mixture  of  verdant 
if ; ncls  and  rugged  rocks,  among  which  are  three 
i ill  lid's  called  South  Arran,  which  give  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  family  of  Gore. 

Mayo  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft  by 
1’c/c  mmon  and  Sligo  ; on  the  fouth  anil  foutb-eaft  by 
Galway  ; and  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Occun;  extending  fixty-two  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  fifty-two  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  baronies,  in  which  there  is  but  one  borough 
town,  and  ;t  fends  only  four  members  to  parliament  ; 
two  for  the  county  and  two  for  Cajilebar. 

Roscommon  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Longford 
and  E ji  Meath  ; on  the  weft  by  Sligo  and  Leiti  irn  ; 
on  tile  fouth  by  Galway  and  Mayo  ; and  on  the  weft 
by  another  part  of  Galway  and  Mayo ; extending 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty- eight 
from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  fubdivided  into  fix  baronies ; 
it  lends  eight  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the 


county,  and  two  each  for  Rofcommon,  Boyle  and  Tuljk. 
The  town  of  Roscommon  is  a mean  place,  confining 
chiefly  of  one  ftreet  ; yet  here  are  kept  the  feffions- 
houfe  and  jail.  It  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fami- 
ly of  Dillon;  but  the  title  has  for  many  years  lain 
dormant,  and  is  probably  now  extinift. 

Boyle  is  a good  market  town  and  a corporation,  by 
the  lake  Key,  near  the  borders  of  Sligo.  It  is  a 
place  of  fome  trade,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  old 
abbey,  of  which  only  the  ruins  now  remain.  It  has 
alfo  a fine  feat,  which  belonged  to  the  late  lord  Kingf- 
borough. 

Sligo  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  county  of 
Leitrim  ; on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Rofcommon 
and  Mayo;  and  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ; extending  thirty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  as  much  in  breadth.  Great  part  of  this  country 
is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  bogs  ; but  the 
lower  grounds  have  a good  foil,  proper  for  grazing. 
It  is  fubdivided  into  fix  baronies,  and  contains  forty- 
one  parifhes,  and  about  five  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  feventy  houfes.  It  has  but  one  borough,  and 
lends  four  members  to  parliament  ; two  for  the  coun- 
ty, and  two  for  the  town  of  Sligo. 

Sligo,  the  county  town,  is  leated  on  a bay  of  the 
fame  name,  a hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft  of  Dublin , and  is  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 
county.  It  has  a very  commodious  harbour,  and 
(hips  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen  may  conic  up  to 
the  quay.  Here  is  alfo  a good  caftle.  The  town  is 
populous,  but  not  large;  nor  is  the  trade  confidera- 
ble,  though  much  better  than  in  any  other  place  be- 
yond it. 

A niile  from  Cofle-connor,  in  this  county,  is  a round 
hill,  an  entrance  into  which  was  difeovered  in  1646, 
leading  to  quadrangular  chambers,  arched  over.  The 
caves  of  the  rock  of  Gorin  are  equally  remarkable, 
where,  within  a fteep  and  almoft  inacceffible entrance, 
are  many  ftrange  recedes.  Before  thefe  caves  is  a 
path,  about  a hundred  paces  in  length,  alfo  cut  out 
of  the  rock.  This  work,  which  is  called  the  Giant's- 
houfe , is  fuppefed  to  be  formed  either  by  the  ancient 
Irijh  or  I lanes.  1 

The  county  of  Leitrim,  is  bounded  by  Sligo  on 
the  weft  and  fouth-weft;  by  Donegal  bay  on  the  north; 
by  Longford,  in  Leinjler,  on  the  fouth- eaft  ; and  by 
the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Cavan  on  the  eaft  and 
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north-eaft.  It  is  forty-four  mile^  in  length,  but  on- 
ly eighteen  in  breadth  ; and  is  a wild  mountainous 
country,  but  abounds  in  grafs,  which  feeds  a prodi- 
gious number  of  cattle.  It  is  divided  into  five  baro- 
nies, and  contains  twenty-one  parifhes,  about  four 
thoufand  houfes,  two  boroughs,  and  fends  fix  mem- 
bers to  parliament  ; two  for  the  county,  and  two 
each  for  famejiown  and  Doumrujk. 

Leitrim,  the  county  town,  ftands  near  the  Shannon, 
which  rifes  in  this  county  ; but  the  town  is  decayed, 
and  of  little  confequence. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Province  of  Ulfter ; containing  the  Counties  of 
Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Fermanagh, 
Tyrone,  Antrim,  Londonderry  and  Donegal  ; 
their  Situation,  Extent,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Soil,  Pro- 
duce, Mountains  and  principal  'Towns ; with  a 
particular  Defcription  of  the  Giants  Cauleway. 

THIS  province  is  encompalTed  on  three 
ftdes  by  the  Tea,  it  being  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  St. 
George’s  Channel  ; on  the  north  by  the  Northern 
Ocean  i on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; on  the 
fouth-weft  by  the  province  of  Connaught ; and  on  the 
fouth  by  that  of  Leinfer  ; and  is  about  a hundred 
and  fixteen  miles  in  length,  and  a hundred  in  breadth. 
It  is  fubdivided  into  fifty-five  baronies,  and  contains 
nine  counties,  twenty-nine  boroughs,  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five  parifhes,  and  about  a hundred  and  fif- 
teen thoufand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  one 
archbifhopric,  and  fix  biftioprics. 

The  air  is  temperate  and  falubrious,  being  cooled 
by  various  winds  in  fummer,  and  qualified  by  mode- 
rate rains  in  winter.  It  has  many  great  lakes  and 
rivers  that  abound  with  fifii,  many  woods,  plenty  of 
corn  and  grafs,  with  a great  number  of  black  cattle 
and  fome  fheep. 

The  principal  rivers  and  lakes  are  the  following : 
the  river  Rann,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Down, 
receives  the  river  Tanwagee , pafies  through  Lough- 
Neagh,  and  after  dividing  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Londonderry , falls  into  the  Northern  Ocean  a little  be- 
low Coleraine. 

Lough-Foyle,  which  pafies  by  St.  Johns-Down 
and  Londonderry , and  forms  a bay  of  the  fame  name 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  Swilly,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  alfo  falls 
into  the  fame  ocean,  with  a kind  of  lake. 

Lagan-water,  in  the  county  of  Down,  palTes  by 
Dromore , Lijhurn  and  Befaf,  into  the  bay  of  Car- 
rickfergus. 

New ry- water  parts  Down  from  Armagh , and  falls 
into  Carlingford  bay. 

This  country  is  too  much  overrun  with  wood,  which 
calls  for  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  to  clear  away; 
and  the  low  grounds,  where  the  drains  are  neglefled, 
foon  degenerate  into  bogs;  but  on  thofe  fpots  which 
are  carefully  cultivated,  good  crops  of  oats  are  pro- 
duced, and,  where  marl  is  found,  barley  is  raifed. 
The  ftaple  commodity  of  this  country  is  the  linen 
manufuflure,  which  has  been  of  the  greateft  benefit 
to  all  ranks  of  people.  Idence  this  province  may  be 
laid  to  be  in  general  populous,  fiouriihing  and  daily 
increafmg  in  the  number  and  w'ealth  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Its  higheft  mountains  are  thofe  of  Mourne,  the 
bafe  of  which  terminates  on  the  fea-fhore.  Among 
thefe,  that  named  Slive-Donagb  is  three  miles  in  gra- 
dual afcent,  and  half  a mile  in  perpendicular  height. 
Thefe  are  reckoned  among  the  higheft  mountains  in 
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Ireland,  and  are  ufeful  land-marks  for  failors.  They 
afford  variety  of  plants,  and  many  fprings  : befides  a 
multitude  of  cattle  graze  on  them  in  fummer.  In 
one  of  them  are  quarries  of  mill-ftones,  and  in  an- 
other are  found  cryftals.  Thefe  mountains  are  fa- 
mous for  the  goats  whey,  prefcribed  by  phvficians  for 
fcorbutic  and  nephritic  ailments,  as  alfo  fordiforders 
of  the  lungs ; and  in  April,  May  and  June,  are 
much  frequented  by  the  gentry  of  both  fexes,  many 
of  whom  have  found  relief ; the  fhrubs  and  medici- 
nal herbs  which  grow  here,  affording  the  fittejt  nou- 
rifhment  to  thofe  animals.  There  has  been  a pearl- 
fifhery  on  the  river  Bann , but  it  is  not  now  much  at- 
tended to. 

This  province  is  divided  into  the  nine  following 
counties,  Down , Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Fer- 
managh, Tyrone,  Antrim,  Londonderry  and  Donegal. 

The  county  of  Down  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  by  St.  George’s  Channel;  on  the  weft  by  the 
county  of  Armagh  ; and  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Antrim  Ir  lies  oppollte  to  the  Ife  of  Man,  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  W ejl morel and ; and  t lie 
north  par-t  of  it  fronts  the  AIull  of  Galway,  which  is 
vifible  at  about  five  leagues  diftance.  It  is  about  for- 
ty-four Engltjh  miles  in  length,  upward  of  thirteen 
in  breadth,  and  divided  into  feven  baronies,  which 
contain  about  nineteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
feventy  houfes,  feventy-two  parifhes,  and  fends  four- 
teen members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  for  the 
county,  and  twelve  for  the  fix  following  boroughs, 
Newry,  Downpatrick,  Newtown,  Killeieagh,  Bangor 
and  Llillfborough. 

Newry  is  a borough  and  market-town  on  the  fide 
of  a deep  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  New- 
ry water,  having  over  it  two  ftone  bridges,  one  on  the 
road  from  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  forty-nine  miles 
diftant,  and  another  in  the  way  to  Armagh.  The 
turnpike-road  from  Dublin  to  Belfajl,  Antrim  and 
Armagh , goes  through  the  town  ; and  here  is  a lock 
of  a canal,  formed  by  parliamentary  encouragement; 
and  over  this  canal  is  a third  bridge.  The  town  has 
futfered  greatly  by  the  rebellions  that  have  happened 
in  this  province;  and  was  burnt  clown  by  the  duke 
of  Berwick  in  1689  : but  it  is  now  fo  much  improv- 
ed in  its  trade  and  buildings,  that  it  is  the  largeft 
town  in  the  county.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a lpacious 
church  feated  on  a hill,  and  at  the  other  a fchool- 
houfe  near  the  river.  It  carries  on  a larger  trade 
than  any  other  town  in  the  county,  to  which  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  linen  manufaciure  has  greatly  contribut- 
ed. It  has  alfo  a manufafture  of  earthen-ware,  and 
houfes  for  baking  of  fugar.  Ir  has  likewife  received 
great  benefits  refpefting  trade  from  the  navigable  ca- 
nal juft  mentioned,  in  its  neighbourhood  is  plenty 
of  a hardy  gritty  free-ftone,  which  is  eafily  cut  into 
fquares,  and  is  ufed  for  building.  'J  here  is  alfo  a 
caftle  built  on  an  eminence,  to  command  the  head  of 
the  bridge,  which  was  formerly  a considerable  pals, 
to  fecure  the  road  through  the  bogs  and  mountains 
between  Dun  dalk  and  this  town.  It  is  aim  oft  encom- 
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paflecl  with  mountains,  except  to  the  north,  where  it 
opens  into  a good  country,  through  which  the  new 
canal  is  carried. 

Ros trevor  is  a fmall  town,  with  a church,  on  the 
north  tide  of  Ca  fington  harbour,  defended  from  the 
.winds  by  the  hills,  which  are  clothed  with  wood  •, 
and  an  arm  of  the  fea  forming  a noble  bafon  at  the 
foot  of  thefe  hills,  affords  an  agreeable  profpeCt. 
Here  is  a quay  for  ihips,  which  fafely  ride  at  an  an- 
chor within  a few  yards  of  the  fhore,  a falt-houfe, 
and  a pottery  for  white  earthen-ware,  made  of  the 
fine  potters  clay  found  near  Carrickfergtts. 

Rathfryland,  or  Rathon-island,  probably  fo 
called  from  Rath , a high  fort  on  an  ifland,  it  riling 
above  all  the  neighbouring  grounds.  It  hands  on  a 
hill,  where  four  great  roads,  laid  out  in  almoft 
firaight  lines,  lead  up  to  it,  and  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  church, 
built  on  a rock  of  free-ftone;  and  at  the  higheft  point 
of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  and  on  its  fide  is 
a warren  well-ftocked  with  excellent  rabbits.  This 
is  one  of  the  greateft  marts  for  linen  in  this  county. 
Two  miles  from  it  is  a fmall  pleafant  lake,  which 
hath  on  the  verge  of  it  a large  plantation  of  young 
foreft  trees,  called  Ballyrony. 

Killoch,  or  Port  St.  Ann,  is  a town  with  a com- 
modious harbour  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  St.  John's 
Point.  A rock  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  which  is  covered  at  half  hood  ; but 
there  is  a fecure  paffage  either  to  the  eah  or  welt  of 
it.  A mile  within  that  rock,  on  the  weh  fide,  is  a 
quay  and  bafon  for  fhips,  where  they  may  lie  defend- 
ed from  all  winds.  In  this  town  is  a neat  chapel, 
barracks  for  two  troops  of  dragoons,  a Protehant 
charter  working  fchool  for  the  linen  manufacture,  &c. 
and  fait  works  : but  its  principal  trade  at  prefent 
arifes  from  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  the  im- 
portation of  moh  forts  of  commodities  confumed  in 
the  adjacent  country. 

Downpatrick,  which  fignifies  Patrick's  Mount , 
hands  five  miles  from  Killogh,  and  is  eheemed  one 
of  the  moh  ancient  places  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
market-town  and  bHhopric,  ereCted  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  St.  Patrick  ; but  is  now  united  to  the  fee  of 
Connor.  Within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  town,  on 
the  afeent  of  a hill,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  cathedral, 
remarkable  for  a tomb,  which  contained  the  body  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget  and  St.Columb;  and  there 
were  anciently  four  religious  houfes,  belides  the  ca- 
thedral, in  and  near  the  town.  It  is  lituated  on  a 
branch  of  the  lake  of  Strangford,  and  is  adorned  with 
feveral  handfome  public  buildings;  the  pnrifli  church 
is  lately  rebuilt,  and  it  has  a feffionsdaoufe,  the  dio- 
cefe  fchool,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  old  and  decayed 
proteftants,  with  an  Engli/h  fchool  for  forty  children, 
who  are  clothed  and  educated  in  the  protefiant  religi- 
on ; the  two  laft  built  and  endowed  by  Edward  South- 
well,  Efq ; who  was  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
Ireland ; an  alms-houfe  for  three  clergymen’s  widows, 
with  good  gardens,  and  '20I.  per  annum  fi  r each  of 
them  ; a barrack  for  a troop  of  dragoon  , and  a 


large  market-houfe.  From  this  place  the  family  of 
Dawny  have  the  title  of  vifeount. 

Here  is  a variety  of  fine  profpe&s  from  the  fouth 
branch  of  Strang  ford  lake.  Among  the  hills  and 
many  ifiands  are  flights  of  fuans  and  other  water- 
fowl,  and  the  lake  abounds  with  good  falmon,  mul- 
let and  other  fea-fifh.  Over  a branch  of  the  iake, 
upon  the  road  to  Killeleagh  and  St.  Field , is  a hand- 
fome ftone  bridge  of  fix  arches.  About  a mile  from 
the  town  is  St.  Patrick’s  well,  to  which,  at  certain 
ftafons  of  the  year,  many  thoufand  people  refort, 
fome  in  expectation  of  receiving  benefit  from  the 
water  bleffied  by  that  faint,  others  to  perform  a pen- 
ance enjoined  by  the  popifli  priefts. 

Strangford  is  a fmall  but  ancient  town,  belong- 
ing to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  feated  on  the  river  Strand- 
ford,  five  miles  from  Down,  and  is  fo  called  from  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  tides  here,  it  being  reckoned  the 
ftrongeft  current  in  Europe.  It  gives  the  title  of  vif- 
eount to  the  family  of  Smythe.  The  fea  runs  here 
both  at  flood  and  ebb  like  a fluice,  at  the  rate  of  fix 
knots,  or  miles,  an  hour.  T he  lake  is  near  four 
miles  broad  at  a medium,  and  about  feventeen 
long.  It  abounds  with  many  kinds  of  excellent  fifi>, 
as  bafs,  mullets,  whitings,  large  fea  trouts,  oyfter.% 
lobflers,  fhrimps,  &c.  and  there  are  great  quantities 
of  kelp  burnt  on  the  ifiands  in  the  lake,  and  on  the 
ftony  fiat  coafts. 

Bangor,  a market-town  on  Carrickfergus  bay,  fix 
miles  from  Carrickfergus,  is  governed  by  a provoft 
and  twelve  burgefies,  who  elect  the  members  of  par- 
liament. It  is  remarkable  for  a very  old  abbey,  and 
the  firft  church  built  of  ftone  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
Jier ; alio  for  being  the  landing-place  of  dukeSchom- 
berg,  when  fent  againft  the  rebels  in  1689.  Tilt 
town  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  has  little 
trade,  but  fpins  confiderable  quantities  of  fine  linen 
yarn.  It  has  fome  noble  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
and  the  walls  of  an  old  cuftom-houfe. 

Belvoir,  a pleafant  feat  of  the  honourable  Arthur 
Hill,  Efq;  three  miles  from  Belfaf.  The  avenue  to 
it  is  wide  and  handfome  ; the  gardens  adorned  with 
regular  canals,  cafcadts,  hopes  and  terraces;  the 
kitchen  garden  is  encloied  with  efpaliers ; part  of  the 
garden  lies  over  the  Lagan  river,  and  at  a fmall  dift- 
ance  is  a neat  church. 

Killeleagh  is  feated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake  of 
Strangford , ten  miles  from  Newtown,  and  is  agreea- 
bly built  upon  a riling  ground,  commanding  a prof- 
peCt  of  part  of  the  lake.  The  caftle  ftands  at  the 
head  of  the  ftreet  ; and  at  the  lower  end  is  a little 
fafe  hay,  where  fillips  lie  fheltered  from  all  winds. 
On  one  fide  is  a fmall  river  running  under  a ftone 
bridge  into  the  fea.  Adjoining  to  the  caftle  are  gar- 
dens and  plantations.  This  borough  is  governed  by 
a provoft,  who,  with  twelve  burgefies,  tied:  their 
reprefentatives  in  parliament.  Here  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture has  fpread  to  advantage,  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  white  thread.  Here  is  a barrack  for 
a troop  of  dragoons,  a handfome  church  and  a good 
parfonage-houfe.  This  town  gave  birth  to  that  emi- 
nent 
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nent  natural  ill:  and  phyfician  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
was  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  died  in  the 
year  1752,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  92.  His 
unequalled  cohesion  of  curiofities  was  purchafed  by 
the  Er.ghjh  parliament  after  his  death,  and  forms  the 
Britijh  Mufeum,  to  which  many  ineftimable  additi- 
ons have  fince  been  made. 

Hillsborough,  a market-town,  finely  fituated  on 
a healthy,  gravelly  foil,  in  view  of  the  Maze  courfe, 
and  the  town  of  Lifburn.  The  chief  magistrate  here 
is  called  fovereign,  who  with  twelve  burgeffes  eleft 
reprefentatives  in  parliament.  Here  are  good  gardens, 
and  fine  plantations,  with  the  ruins  of  a noble  houfe, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Hill,  to  which  Hilljhorough 
gave  the  title  of  vifcount;  and  in  the  year  1751, 
the  prefent  pofieffor  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
vifcount  Kilwarlin , and  earl  of  Hill/borough,  and  ob- 
tained an  Englijh  peerage  in  1772:  the  above  feat 
was  deftroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  The  parifh 
church  is  a fpacious  and  well-contrived  building, 
feated  on  a riling  ground,  near  the  ruins  of  an  old 
nianfion-houfe. 

Dromore  takes  its  name  from  its  Situation,  it  Sig- 
nifying the  back  of  a great  hill.  It  Stands  twelve 
miles  from  Belfajl , and  is  a market-town,  and  the  fee 
of  a bifhop,  the  cathedral  of  which  was  founded  by 
St.  Coleman,  who  flourished  in  the  Sixth  century. 
Here  is  a decent  church  with  a Steeple,  but  it  has  no 
revenue  for  the  fupport  of  the  cathedral  fervice  ; the 
minister  of  the  parish,  who  is  treafurer  of  Dromore, 
difcharping  the  duties  of  it.  Here  are  two  ahns- 
houfes  for  clergymen’s  widows  of  the  diocefe,  erefted 
by  the  contributions  of  the  bifhop  and  clergy.  The 
diocefe  School  is  kept  here,  and  near  it  is  an  EngUJh 
Proteftant  School,  where  poor  children  are  trained  up 
in  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  Some  of  them  fet  to 
work  ; 12  of  them  are  clothed  at  the  expence  of  the 
parifh.  The  river  Lagan  divides  the  town,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  which  is  a Danijh  mount,  that  is  always 
green,  and  has  its  top  encircled  with  a rampart,  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  feet  over,  having  a Strong 
battlement  and  a fpacious  parapet. 

The  county  of  Armagh,  or  Ardmagh,  is  Sepa- 
rated in  part  from  that  of  Do’wn  by  the  river 
Newry,  it  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  Lvwlh ; on 
the  weft  by  Tyrone  and  Monaghan ; and  on  the 
north  by  Lough-Neagh , extending  thirty-two  miles  in 
length,  and  Seventeen  in  breadth  ; and  is  divided  in- 
to five  baronies.  It  fends  fix  members  to  parliament  ; 
two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Armagh,  and 
two  for  the  borough  of  Chariemont. 

Armagh  is  feated  near  the  river  Kalin , thirty 
miles  to  the  South  of  Londonderry.  It  gives  name  to 
the  county  of  Annagh , and  is  the  fee  of  an  archbi- 
shop, who  has  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Ireland.  It 
was  a very  ancient  and  considerable  city,  it  being 
once  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom  ; yet  is 
now  a Small  place,  but  has  Some  good  houfes,  with  a 
very  fpacious  church  feated  on  the  top  of  a hill,  and 
the  ruins  of  a monastery,  priory  and  the  archbishop’s 
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palace.  The  hill  on  which  the  church  is  "Seated,  af- 
fords a view  all  round  of  a very  delightful  country. 

The  county  of  Monaghan  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Tyrone  ; on  the  fouth  by  Cavan ; on  the  fouth- 
e a ft  by  Lonvth  and  part  of  Eajl-Mcath ; on  the  eaft 
by  Armagh  ; and  on  the  weft  by  Fermanagh.  It  is 
thirty-two  miles  in  length  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft,  and  thir  y from  eaft  to  weft.  It  abounds  with 
hills,  woods  and  marfties  ; is  divided  into  five  baro- 
nies ; but  fends  only  four  members  to  parliament, 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  town  of  Mo- 
naghan. 

Monaghan,  the  county  town,  is  a Small  neat 
place,  and  has  a fefiions-houfe  in  which  the  aflizes 
are  held.  Here  are  fold  confiderable  quantities  of 
linen,  and  it  has  a thriving  trade  in  other  articles. 

The  county  of  Cavan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Fermanagh  ; on  the  eaft  by  part  of  Monaghan , Meath 
and  Lowth ; on  the  fouth  by  Longford  and  JV ■JI- 
LL eat  h ; and  on  the  weft  by  Leitrim ; extending 
forty  feven  miles  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft, 
and  twenty-five  from  eaft  to  weft  in  the  broadeft 
part.  It  is  divided  into  feven  baronies,  and  gives 
title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Lambert.  It  fends 
fix  members  to  parliament  ; two  for  the  county,  two 
for  Cavan,  and  two  for  Belturbet.  It  contains  thirt y- 
feven  parishes,  and  about  eight  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  houSes.  It  has  feveral  pleafint  lakis, 
and  much  fenny  pafture;  but  in  other  parts  has  a 
rich  fertile  Soil,  well  planted  and  improved. 

Belturbet  is  feated  three  miles  from  Lough  Em, 
and  (lands  on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  a Small 
place,  but  has  a confiderable  fair  for  linen  cloth. 

Cavan,  the  county  town,  Stands  Seven  miles  from 
Belturbet,  is  larger  than  that  town,  but  is  a place  of 
no  great  trade. 

The  county  of  Fermanagh  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-eaft  by  Tyrone  ; on  the  eaft  by  Mo- 
naghan ; on  the  fouth  by  Cavan;  on  the  South-weft 
by  Leitrim  ; and  on  the  north-weft  by  Donegal ; ex- 
tending thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four 
in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  market-town,  and  but  one  borough, 
which  is  named  Ennifkilling  ; So  that  it  returns  only 
four  members  to  parliament. 

This  county  is  full  of  woods  and  bogs,  a third  part 
of  it  being  filled  with  Ldugh-Ern,  the  greateft  lake 
in  all  this  part  of  Lreland,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  an  account  in  defcribing  the  lakes  in  general. 

Enniskilling  is  Seated  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
where  the  waters  are  contracted  into  the  breadth  of 
an  ordinary  river,  and  thus  continue  for  fix  miles. 
At  this  town  is  a ftrong  fort,  it  being  a pafs  of  the 
greateft  importance  from  the  north  part  of  Lreland  to 
the  South;  and  is  famous  for  its  obftinate  defence 
againft  queen  Elizabeth’s  army  in  K95,  and  that  of 
the  proteftants  in  i63p  againft  king  James’s  forces. 

The  county  of  Tyrone,  or  Tir-Uen,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Londonderry  ; on  the  eaft  by  part  of 
Antrim,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Lough-Neagh ; 
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on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  part  of  Fermanagh , 
Monaghan  and  Armagh;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
river  Liffer,  which  divides  it  from  Donegal  and  part 
of  Fermanagh.  It  is  forty-fix  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty-teven  in  breadth.  Though  great  part  of  it  is 
rough  and  mountainous,  yet  in  other  parts  it  is  not 
inferior  to  many  counties  in  the  kingdom  for  the  rich- 
nels  of  its  foil,  and  the  goodnefs  of  its  paftures.  It 
is  divided  into  four  baronies,  which  contain  thirty 
pari  flies,  about  twelve  tbouland  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  houfes,  and  fends  ten  members  to  parliament ; 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  each,  for  Dungannon , 
Sert.  bane,  Clogher  and  Augher. 

Lough-Ni  agk,  in  this  countv,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent,  full  of  filh,  and  the  banks  variegat- 
ed with  fhady  groves,  meadows  always  verdant,  and 
rich  corn-fields,  adorned  with  gentle  hills  and  plea- 
fant  brook*. 

Clogher  is  a city,  and  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  feated 
in  Lower  Tyrone,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  well 
endowed  ; but  the  town  is  fmall,  and  much  decayed. 

Dungannon,  which  is  reckoned  the  county  town, 
is  a place  of  fiome  ftrength,  fituated  upon  a hill  fe- 
venty-two  miles  from  Dublin , and  has. a conlklerable 
trade  in  linen  and  linen  yarn. 

1 he  county  of  Antrim,  which  is  the  moft  north- 
ern part  of  all  Ireland , is  bounded  by  St.  George' •a 
Channel  on  theeaft;  the  county  ©f  Down  on  the  louth- 
eaft  ; part  of  Armagh  on  the  fouth;  Londonderry  on 
the  weft,  from  which  it  it  feparated  by  the  river  Benin ; 
and  the  Northern  Ocean  on  the  north  ; extending  for- 
ty-fix miles  in  length  and  twenty-feven  in  breauth. 
It  gives  t.tle  of  earl  and  baron  to  the  ancient  family 
of  Mac  Donnel.  It  is  fubdivided  into  eight  baronies, 
and  contains  fifty-fix  parifhes,  about  eighteen  thou- 
fand  one  hundred  houfes,  and  fends  ten  members  to 
parliament  ; two  for  the  county,  two  for  Lfburn, 
two  for  Belf.jlj  two  for  Antrim  and  two  for  Ran- 
daljlown. 

The  mofr  remarkable  curiofity  in  this  county,  and 
indeed  in  all  Ireland  is,  the  Giants  Causeway,  a 
furprifing  ftruxfture  of  ftones,  extending  a great  way 
into  the  lea,  where  the  fame  work  feems  to  have  been 
begun  on  the  oppofite  fhore  of  Scotland.  This  ftu- 
pendous  Caufeway  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Giants,  undertaken  in  order  to  form  a communi- 
cation between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  'Nor  is  it  at  all 
wonderful  that  fuch  a fuppofiiion  fbould  obtain  cre- 
dit among  the  vulgar;  lince,  though  it  is  a work  far 
above  human  ftrength,  yet  it  has  the  greateft  appear- 
ance of  art.  The  fea  cliffs  are  very  high  in  the  pbice 
where  the  Caufeway  begins  ; and  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Caufewav,  is  a low  head,  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  like  a mole,  into  the  fea.  This 
head,  when  conlkleretl  attentively,  feems  a ftupend- 
ous  production  of  art  ; and  Dr.  Pococke,  who  was 
bifhop  of  OJfory , and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
informs  uc,  that  he  mea hired  the  moll  wefterly  point 
at  high  water,  to  the  diftance  of  three  hundred  and 
fixty  feet  from  the  cliff;  but  was  told  that  at  low -wa- 


ter it  extended  fixty  feet  farther  upon  a defcent,  till 
it  was  loft  in  the  fea.  Upon  meafuring  the  eaftern 
point,  he  found  it  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  from 
the  cliff;  and  faw  as  much  more  of  it  as  of  the 
other,  where  it  winds  to  the  euft,  and  is,  hke  that, 
loft  in  the  water. 

The  Caufeway  is  compofed  of  pillars  of  all  angu- 
lar fhapes,  from  three  fides  to  eight.  The  eaftern 
point,  where  it  joins  the  rock,  terminates  in  a per- 
pendicular cliff,  formed  bv  the  upright  fides  of  pillars, 
fome  of  which  are  thirty-three  feet  four  inches  high. 
Each  pillar  coniifts  of  feveral  joints  or  ftones  lying 
one  upon  another,  from  fix  inches  to  about  a foot  in 
thicknefs;  and  what  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  thefe 
joints  are  fo  convex  that  their  prominences  are  nearly 
quarters  of  fpheres,  round  each  of  which  is  a ledge 
which  holds  them  together  with  the  greateft  firmnefs, 
every  ftone  being  concave  on  the  other  fide,  and  fit- 
ting in  the  moft  exact  manner  the  convexity  of  the 
upper  part  of  that  beneath  it.  The  pillars  are  from 
one  to' two  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  confift  of 
about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which  feparate  very  eafi- 
ly  ; and  one  may  walk  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  water. 

But  this  is  not  the  moft  fingular  part  of  this  extra- 
ordinary curiofity,  the  cliffs  themfeives  being  ftill 
more  furprifing.  From  the  bottom,  which  is  of 
black  ftone,  to  the  height  of  about  fixty  feet,  they 
are  divided  at  equal  diftances  by  ftripes  of  a reddifii 
ftone,  that  reiembles  a cement,  about  four  inches  in 
thicknefs;  upon  this  there  is  another  ftratum  of  the 
fame  black  ftone,  with  a ftratum  five  inches  thick  of 
the  red.  Over  this  is  another  ftratum  ten  feet  thick, 
divided  in  the  fame  manner;  then  a ftratum  of  the 
red  ftone  twenty  feet  deep,  and  above  that  a ftratum  of 
upright  pillars  : above  thefe  pillars  lies  another  ftra- 
tum of  black  ftone  twenty  feet  high  ; and,  above  this 
again,  another  ftratum  of  upright  pillars,  riling  in 
fome  places  to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  in  others  not  fo 
high,  and  in  others  again  above  it,  where  they  are 
called  the  chimneys.  The  face  of  thefe  cliffs  extends 
about  three  Engljb  miles. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the 
Caufeway  is  feen  what  is  called  the  organs,  compofed 
of  the  fame  kind  of  pillars  as  thofe  we  have  already 
defcribed.  Not withftanding  the  great  appearance  of 
art,  it  is  certain  that  all  thefe  are  merely  the  work  of 
nature  ; fince,  if  this  Caufeway  had  been  built  bv 
human  beings,  they  rnuft  likewife  have  built  not  only 
thefe  cliffs  but  alfo  the  rocks,  which,  even  at-Teveral 
miles  diftance  from  the  fea,  are  formed  in  the  fame 
manner  of  convex  and  concave  ftones,  nicely  fitted 
to  each  other. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  agreed  upon  by  naturalifts, 
that  thefe  angular,  or,  as  they  are  fcientifically  called, 
bafaltic  pillars,  have  been  produced  by  fubterraneous 
fires,  being,  upon  a nice  examination,  found  to  be 
mixed  with  tuff  and  other  fu'oftances  produced  by 
fire  A few  years  ago  fcarce  another  fuch  mafs  as  the 
Giant's  Caufeway  was  known  to  exift  in  the  world, 
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except  jFinguP- s C«ve  to  the  ifland  of  Staff  a ; but  new 
ones  have  of  kite  been  difeovered,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  met  with  tome  fuch  in  Italy  very  lately,  in 
the  province  of  Abrirz-zo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples , 
and  in  the  ifland  of  Potiza.  The  caufe  of  the  regu- 
lar form  of  thefe  pillars  is  a problem  for  which  the 
moft  careful  refearches  have  not  furnilhed  a fatisfac- 
tory  foiurion  ; hence  -arofe  the  opinion  that  they  could 
tint  poflibly  be  the  effecls  of  nature,  and  they  have 
therefore  been  contidsred  as  produced  by  human 
hards.  <•  But,”  toys  the  late  profefior  Bergman,  in 
3 j is  letter  to  Dr.  Van  broil  on  this  fubjeft,  “ this 
idea  betrays  the  utmoft  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
true  nature  of  thefe  mountainous  pillars,  and  does 
not  even  defeeve  a refutation.”  1 he  bafalt  moun- 
tains are  to  very  ancient,  that  the  age  of  any  one 
of  them  cannot  be  aicertained. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

An  i rim,  a confidcrab'e  thriving  market-town  and 
corporation,  thirteen  miles  to  the  weft  of  Cnrrfck- 
Jergns,  and  is  pieafa.ntlv  feated  on  both  fide-  of  what 
is  called  the  Six-tail e V/af.-r,  over  which  is  a hand- 
tome  bridge.  Here  is  a harbour  for  boats,  2nd  a 
(lately  manfion-houto  which  belonged  to  the  late  lord 
vifeoupt  iVhffuvtcn , with  a fine  park. 

C a rrick Fergus,  or  Knockfergus,  is  a rich  and 
populous  borough,  ninety  miles  from  Dublin , feated 
on  a bay  of  its  own  name,  where  it  has  an  excellent 
harbour  with  a ferong  cattle  on  a high  rock,  and  had 
an  tfheient  palace  converted  into  a magazine  for  arms. 
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is  a fortified  place  walled  round,  and  has  tome  mo- 
dern outworks  In  the  year  1760,  this  place  was 
attacked  by  that  gallant  naval  parti  fan  of  France , 
l hurot,  who,  landing  600  men  in  the  bay,  marched 
up  to  the  town.  The  garrifon,  confiding  of  four 
companies  of  raw  undifeipiined  troops,  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jennings,  who,  after 
he  had  defended  the  place  as  long  as  it  was  tenable, 
made  an  honourable  capitulation;  and  the  French , 
being  furnillied  with  provisions,  of  which  they  flood 
in  great  need,  re-embarked,  having  behaved  during 
their  fhort  ftay  with  great  moderation  and  generality. 
Thurot’s  fmall  fquadron  was  met,  a week  after,  by 
commodore  Llliot,  having  a force  pretty  equal,  near 
the  ]Jle  cf  Man  • when  a defperate  aflion  was  fought, 
in  which  Thurot  was  {lain,  and  his  fhips  taken.  The 
town  and  liberties  have  the  privilege  of  being  a dif- 
linct  county,  yet  the  affizes  and  quarter  feffions  for  the 
county  of  Antrim  are  kept  there. 

Belfast,  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Carrickfergus,  three  leagues  from  that  town,  and  is 
the  chief  place  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  beauty,  in  all 
this  part  of  Ireland.  It  has  a very  long  ftone-bridge 
over  the  river,  and  (hips  come  up  the  Cormoyl-road , 
which  is  a lafe  commodious  harbour  below  the  town, 
with  good  depth  of  water.  There  are  here  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a very  confiderable  trade  from 
this  part  to  Scotland , particularly  to  Glafgow  ; the 
town  and  moft  of  the  adjacent  country  being  inha- 
bited by  the  Scots,  who  have  their  regular  preibvte- 
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lies,  klrk-toflion  , a id  r th:r  j iJicaUtres  here  as  in 
Scotland , though  not  with  equal  authority. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  fpeak  of  the  ftate  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  that  great  ftaple  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  as  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  the  great  object 
of  profit  to  the  font  hern  provinces.  In  the  year 
1772,  this  trade  arofe  to  its  greateft  height  : in  that 
year  an  entry  was  made,  at  the  Cuftom  Iloufe  of  Lon 
don,  of  InJJj  linens,  to  the  amount  of  1,954.496 
yards,  of  which  776,625  yards  came  from  Belfnfi, 
and  the  linens  manufactured  there  are  efteemed  of 
the  fineft  fabric.  The  following  year  a fpirit  of  emi- 
gration very  unaccountably  and  very  fatally  prevailed. 
In  the  courfe  of  two  years  62  fliins,  amounting  to 
17,350  tons,  failed  from  the  north  of  Ireland  lot 
North  America.  The  number  of  perfons  who  em- 
barked in  thde  (hips  were  eftimated  to  be  equal  to 
the  tonnage.  By  reports  made  to  the  Englijh  Iloufe 
of  Commons  about  this  rime,  it  appeared,  that  the 
linen  manufactures  of  .Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  confe- 
quer.ee  of  the  fpirit  of  emigration  which  prevailed  in 
both  countries,  had  decreafed  at  leaft  one  half  in  the 
courfe  01  two  years.  The  feed  from  whence  the 
flax  grown  in  1 eland  is  railed,  has  been  conftantlv 
imported  in  o the  kingdom,  either  from  No  th  Ame- 
rica or  from  Raffia ; experience  having  proved,  that 
better  crops  are  procured  from  foreign  feed  than  from 
that  railed  in  the  country. 

The  county  of  Londonderry,  or  Coleraine,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a part  of  Donegal  and  the 
Northern  Ocean ; on  the  eaft  by  Antrim , from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Bann ; on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-vveft  by  the  county  of  Tyrone  ; and  on  the  weft 
by  Donegal  j extending  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  breadth.  It  is  fubdivided  into  four  baronies, 
which  contain  thirty-eight  parilhes,  about  thirteen 
thoufand  fix  hundred  houfes,  and  fends  eight  mem- 
bers to  parliament  : two  for  the  county,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  towns  of  Londonderry,  Colei  nine  and  New- 
town-A hi  ivady . 

It  is  a pretty  champaign  country,  and  very  fruitful; 
its  boggy  and  unheat  Ivy  ground  being  manured  by 
fhells  brought  from  the  fea-coaft.  its  chief  river  is 
the  Bunn,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
clearnefs  • it  rifes  out  of  the  Moume  hills  in  the 
county  of  Dow;:,  and  after  iofing  both  itfelf  and 
name  for  about  thirty  miles  in  the  lake  called  Bough - 
Neagh,  recovers  its  name  again  at  Tome-cajlle,  from 
whence,  being  fkirted  with  woods  on  both  fides,  it 
pafles  into  the  lea.  There  is  a fmaller  river  of  the 
fame  name,  and  therefore  this  is  called  the  Great 
Bann  ; though  it  is  not  very  large. 

This  county,  which  was  formerly  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated, lias  been  greatly  improved  by  the  citizens  of 
London , to  whom  king  James  I.  by  letters  patent, 
granted  it  in  perpetuity,  with  the  city  of  Londonderry, 
and  the  town  of  Coleraine,  by  the  name  of  1 The  fo- 
ciety  of  the  governor  and  afiiftants  of  London-  of  the 
new  plantation  of  Ul/ler,  in  the  realm  of  Ireland,  in 
confideration  of  their  fettling  a colony  there.’ 

Londonderry,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  and  the  capi- 
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tal  of  Te  countv,  is  feated  on  the  veil  fide  of  the 
river  P onehundred  arid  four  miles  north-weft  of 
Dublin , and  is  the  c:  litre  of  trade  for  this  part  of  the 
country,  though  its  river  is  not  fo  large  as  that  at 
Coleraine  ; bur  it  h a r.itich  better  port  ; for  (hips  of 
the  great  "ft  burr'  navigate,  without  interruption, 
and  though  it  is  t v . tv  miles  in  extent,  very  large 
lhip«  ca  noor  da-  to  the  quay,  where  it  is  from 
four  to  five  fa'h  ns  deep.  Londonderry  was  built  by 
a company  of  London  adventurers,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  has  three  or  four  caftles  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  befides  a fort,  which  lies  below 
the  town  : it  is  likewife  encompafied  by  a ftrong  wall; 
arid  befides  the  above  forts,  there  are  fome  out- works. 
This  city  is  not  very  large,  but  is  handfomely  built; 
the  ftreets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  all  the  houfes 
of  ftonc.  The  church  is  very  large  and  well  built, 
and  king  William  Ilf.  caufed  a town-houfe  to  be 
erected  tor  the  inhabitants,  in  confideration  of  their 
brave  defence  againft  his  enemies.  There  are  a great 
number  of  (hipping  belonging  to  the  city  ; and  the 
merchants  not  only  carry  on  a great  trade  in  the  her- 
r’ng-fi  (fiery,  but  have  a confiderable  (hare  in  many 
other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  efpeciallv  to  the 
If  ejb  Indies,  for  which  they  are  very  advantageoufiy 
fituated;  for,  being  open  to  the  Northern  and  IVeji- 
ern  Oceans,  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  dangers  and 
delays  which  frequently  attend  a paflage  through  the 
Channel.  The  city  of  Londonderry  is  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  Proteftants. 

This  city  has  rendered  itfelf  remarkable  by  the 
bravery  of  its  inhabitants  in  three  (leges,  in  each  of 
which  they  were  driven  to  the  greateft  extremity  ; 
but  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  The  laft  gallant 
defence  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  againft  the 
French  and  Lifh  troops  of  k’ng  James  II.  from  the 
lev.  nth  of  December  1688,  to  the  laft  day  of  July 
which  was  the  more  remarkable  from  its  be- 
ing belieged  at  a time  when  it  was  neither  well  forti- 
fied, nor  garriforied,  and  very  fcanty  in  provifions, 
as  well  as  in  ammunition  ; and  which  relief  was  (o 
long  coming  from  England,  that  many  died  for  want, 
befides  what  were  killed  in  defence  of  the  town,  by 
making  (allies.  During  this  fiege  all  the  command- 
ing olhcers  loft  their  lives  : upon  which,  the  garriion 
an  i inhabitants  cltofe  Mr.  Walker,  a clergyman,  to 
the  command,  who  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  an  afto- 
nifivng  manner  by  his  bravery  and  conduc'd. 

While  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  utmoft  dif- 
trefs  by  famine,  two  (hips  under  the  command  of 
commodore  Rooke,  laden  with  provifions,  having 
1 jme  land  forces  on  hoard,  commanded  by  major  ge- 
nera! Kirk,  bravely  forced  their  way  to  the  town, 
norwithftanding  a boom  being  laid  acrofs  the  river, 
and  the  lire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon  from  feveral  forts. 

C01.1  ilaine  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth  of 
t'ne  Greet  Barm,  nine  miles  from  Londonderry : it  is  a 
neat,  handfome,  populous  and  walled  town  ; and  a 
place  of  good  trade,  particularly  in  that  kind  of 
linen  called  Coleraine-,  but  the  river,  though  of  a 


long  courfe,  and  bringing  with  it  the  water  of  all  the 
rivers  that  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  great  Lough - 
Neagh,  being  confined  within  a narrow  channel, 
pours  its  waters  out  with  luch  a furious  current,  that 
the  tide  is  hardly  ftrong  enough  to  ftem  it,  fo  as  to 
render  it  navigable:  hence  it  is  very  difficult  for  vef- 
fels  to  make  their  way  in  ; nor  can  any  (hips  of  great 
burden  go  in  at  all.  Befides  the  linen  trade,  it  has 
a falmon-fiftiery,  which  is  very  beneficial.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Hanger. 

The  county  of  Donegal,  or  Tyrconnel,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Londonderry, 
Tyrone  and  part  of  Fermanagh ; on  the  weft  and 
north  by  the  Atlantic  and  N 'or them  Oceans.  It  ex- 
tends fixty-four  miles  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north- 
weft,  and  is  fubdivided  into  five  baronies,  in  which 
are  contained  forty  parifhes,  with  about  ten  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  houfes,  and  it  fends  twelve  mem- 
bers to  parliament ; two  for  the  county,  arid  two  for 
each  of  the  following  towns  : St.  John's  Town,  Do~ 
negal,  Ballyjhannon , Kilbeg  and  Lifford. 

Donegal,  from  whence  the  country  has  its  name, 
(bands  at  the  bottom  of  a fpacicus  bay,  which  has 
many  good  roads  and  harbours,  but  no  trade  ; nor 
is  there  any  thing  confiderable  in  the  town  itfelf. 

Lough-S willy,  into  which  runs  a river  of  the 
fame  name  near  Litterkenny,  a little  market-town,  is 
a fait- water  lake  that  runs  about  twenty  m les  Couth 
into  the  country  ; it  is  about  five  miles  broad  at  the 
mouth,  lias  an  ifiand  called  Inch,  and  abounds  with 
fifh.  A thoufand  fail  of  Chips  may  ride  in  (afety 
here  for  twenty  miles  together.  There  are  many 
villages  and  gentlemen’s  feats  on  its  banks,  and  yet  it 
has  no  trade,  there  being  only  a few  filhing-boats 
which  refort  there  to  catch  herrings  and  lalmon,  of 
which  there  is  prodigious  plenty. 

Lough-Dirg  is  famous  (or  an  ifiand,  in  which  is 
a cell  where  the  poprih  friars  tried  formerly  to 
make  their  votaries  believe  St.  Patrick  had  his  purga- 
tory ; and  that  he  obtained  it  from  God  by  his  pray- 
ers, in  order  to  convince  unbelievers  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  the  exiftence  of  future  tor- 
ments.  It  was  anciently  much  frequented  bv 

people  of  the  Romiff  church,  as  well  foreigners  as 
natives,  who  came  thither  in  pilgrimage,  to  do  pen- 
ance, and  perform  religious  ceremonies,  though  it 
was  invented  fome  ages  after  St.  Patrick’s  death. 
Certain  friars  refided  on  the  ifiand,  who,  after  having 
made  the  pilgrims  watch  and  fall:  till  their  minds  were 
prepared  to  receive  any  impreffions,  amuled  them 
with  (lories  of  the  (brange  apparitions  they  fhould  be- 
hold there,  and  (hutting  them  up,  left  them  for 
fome  hours  in  the  dark;  and  thus,  when  let  out, 
their  difordered  imaginations  made  them  tell  ftrange 
(lories  of  what  they  had  feen  and  fu fibred.  The  cell 
was,  however,  demolifhed  in  the  year  1497,  by  the 
authority  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  yet  was  afterward 
reftored,  and  again  vifited  by  pilgrims;  but  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  fome  gentlemen 
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being  fent  by  government  to  fenrch  into  the  affair, 
found  that  this  pretended  entrance  into  purgatory  was 
only  a little  cell  hewn  out  of  a rock,  fo  low  that  a 
tall  man  could  but  juft  ftand  upright  in  it;  and  of 
fuch  fmail  extent,  that  it  could  nor  contain  more  than 
fix  or  eight  perfons ; but,  when  the  door  was  {hut, 
was  quite  dark:  upon  which  the  lords  juft  ices  ba- 
nifhed  the  friar',  demolifhed  their  houfes  and  cauted 
the  ceil  to  be  laid  open. 

SECT.  IV. 

History. 

AFTER  the  univerfal  deluge,  this  ifland 
continued  long  in  a defert  ftatc,  deftitute  of  inhabi- 
tants, fitu'ated  in  the  extremity  of  the  weft,  and  re- 
mote from  the  continent ; no  durable  fettlement  could 
be  made  in  it,  without  a previous  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  fading  on  a turbulent  ocean,  and  a fttdil  in  con- 
ftrucVing  veffris  of  burthen,  'ufficient  for  the  import- 
ation of  t lac  animals  neCeiTary  tor  fubliftence  in  a nor- 
thern country — In  confequence  it  was  after  Spain, 
Gan l and  Britain  had  emerged  from  t lie  favage  ftate, 
that  Ireland  had  received  its  firft  inhabitants. 

Of  the  earlieft  fettlers  we  have  little  information, 
but  what  we  derive  from  the  native  bards,  our  firft 
hiftorians  , informers  who,  with  the  licence  of  poetry, 
and  the  captivating  impofitions  of  verfeand  forig,  flat- 
tered the  public  vanity,  and  encreafed  the  public  cre- 
dulity, by  drefling  fome  important  truths  in  1 garb  of 
fables.  But  this  garb  can  be  ftripped  oft'  with  little 
difficulty  ; a part  of  it,  however,  is  not  to  be  reject- 
ed, from  the  connection  it  has  with  Afiatic  theology'; 
a connection  which  took  place  antecedent  to  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  Afiatic  Scythians  into  Europe. 

According  to  our  native  bards,  the  firft  fettlers  in 
Ireland  were  denominated  Parthalonians,  Nemedes , 
Belgians , Damnmians,  Ga/enians  and  Danans , all 
tribes  of  Afiatic  Scythians,  who  arrived  at  different 
periods  of  time ; their  chronology,  like  that  of  the 
Continent,  in  early  times,  cannot  be  afcertained. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  mention  a new  revolu- 
tion in  this  ifle,  through  an  invafion  of  it  from  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain,  conducted  by  the  Tons  of  Golam  kch- 
toir,  more  commoniy  known  by  the  name  of  Golam 
Milea  Eafpaine,  i.  e.  Golam  the  Hero  of  Spain — Af- 
ter fome  Ioffes  on  the  weftern  fhores  of  IVLunfer,  the 
Princes  his  Tons  had  great  fuccefs  on  their  landing. — 
In  a decisive  battle  at  T tuition  in  Meath,  the  three 
reigning  Brinces  of  the  Danans,  with  their  three 
Queens,  were  killed  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and 
fo  completely  vanquifhed,  that  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Danan  people  as  making  any  effort  for  a re  eftabli {la- 
ment of  their  power.  lothe  Belgins  (unconcerned 
in  t he  conteft  between  the  inva  ers  ai  d the  ruling 
powers)  good  terms  were  prudent  y offered  and  ac- 
cepted : a happy  event,  which,  from  corr  fpondent 
circuniftances  iffccia  ed  natives  with  ftrangers,  lu  Icily 
favoured  : mmunitv  of  origin  and  language. 

This  revolution,  which  took  place  l'everal  ages  an- 
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tecedent  to  the  Chriftian  ./Era,  opened  an  inamec-i  itc 
communication  between  Spain  and  Ireland.  It  fe- 
cured  a fafe  retreat  for  fuch  Gallician  brethren*  as 
might  be  incommoded  by  redundant  numbers  at 
home,  or  otherwife  diilrefled.  by  hoftile  neighbours. 
Our  old  annals  inform  us,  that  thefe  inter cqurfes  be- 
tween both  countries  continued  to  the  third  century 
of  Chriftianity. 

This  fu  ejection  of  Ireland  to  a colony  from  Spain 
involved  very  fmgular  confequences.  It  expofes  to 
our  view  a Scythian  people  better  {killed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  arts  and  literature  toon  the  tribes  of  Scythi- 
ans they  found  before  them  in  the  ifland  : a fa£t  not 
to  be  overlooked,  as  the  Scythians  eftablifhed  in 
Spain  had  frequent  intercourfes  with  the  Phoenicians 
of  that  country,  and  from  tbofe  inftructors  affumed 
the  name  of  Phenii,  as  equally  honourable  with  their 
own  original  name  of  Scuit,  or  Scythians. 

This  very  brief  mention  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Ireland , and  of  the  fuhjecfion  of  the  country  to  a co- 
lony of  Spaniards,  bears  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  cre- 
dibility. Perpetuity  of  tradition  through  the  heathen 
and  chriftian  ages  is  not  to  be  rejected  : — All  our  na- 
tive bards  have  been  unanimous  in  originating  thofe 
firft  inhabitant  , from  the  great  ftock  of  Scythians 
primevally  eftablifhed  on  the  environs  of  the  Etixine 
lea  ; that  a fwarm  of  thofe  Scythians  took  its  flight 
into  the  more  cultivated  countries  of  theeaft,  where, 
in  various  migrations,  they  obtained  {kill  in  oriental 
arts,  when  arts  were  yet  in  their  infancy  ; that  it  was 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  migrations  they  learned  the  fie* 
venteen  cyphers  they  ufied  in  writing;  that,  fk  lied 
in  navigation,  they  touched  on  the  coafls  north  and 
fiouth  ofthe  Mediterranean  fiea,  where  they  fiojourned 
for  fome  time ; that  finally,  they  ventured  into  the 
ocean  by  pafling  the  ftrait  of  Hercules,  and  arrived  in 
different  periods  of  time,  and  in  different  colonies 
here  in  Ireland. 

Thefe  Ample  fa<fts,  ftripped  of  their  poetic  garb, 
are  partly  fiupported,  and  that  confipicuoufly,  by  tefi- 
timonies  from  oriental  hiftory  ; and  the  whole  is  au- 
thenticated by  evidences  the  moft  decifive  ; the  num- 
ber of  oriental  terms  and  Afiatic  religious  rites,  dilco- 
vered  in  the  old  language  and  writings,  ftill  prelerved 
in  this  country. 

Of  this  people  in  their  infiular  ftate,  I fhall  fiubjoin 
the  following  lines  on  their  civil  government  and 
manners. 

The  laft  heathen  people  who  fubiefted  Ireland,  efta- 
blifhed _themfelves  under  a form  cf  government  that 
may  well  be  denominated  a republican  monarchy. — 
Inftead  of  continuing  the  right  of  fucceftion  in  the 
line  of  Heremon,  the  firft  monarch  of  the  Milefian 
or  Spanijh  race,  they  extended  it  to  two  other  pow- 
erful families  of  the  fame  ftock.  In  the'  very  begin- 
ning ot  their  civil  oeconontv,  they  partitioned  the 
ifland  into  five  provinces,  appointing  over  each  a go- 
vernor, v nil  the  title  of  a provincial  King  ; and  over 
all  a Governor  in  Chief,  with  the  title  of  a Flaith  or 
Monarch. 
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To  lecure  a rotation  of  authority  among  the  quali- 
fied families,  every  magiAratical  office  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  popular  elnftion  ; monarchs  to  be  chofen 
by  the  Rates  (or  deputies  from  the  Rates)  of  the  king- 
dom, and  provincial  governors  by  their  fubordinate 
chieftains,  called  Toiiachs.  Through  the  want  of  a 
pofitive  law  to  regulate  thofe  elections,  it  is  evident, 
that  they  mud  become  the  fource  of  intefline  difor- 
ders  ; and  we  find,  from  the  fragments  left  of  this 
earlieR  period  of  Milelian  government,  that  the 
throne  of  Teamor , the  uneafy  but  ambitioned  feat  of 
IriJJ)  monarchs,  was  generally  the  gift  of  a violent 
faction,  not  of  a national  ele&ion.  Some  of  thefe  in- 
truded ulurpers  (as  we  may  call  them)  became  good 
kings,  but  of  the  greater  number  we  have  a mention 
only  of  their  names  and  deaths,  each  ending  his  reign 
and  life  with  arms  in  his  hands. 

A conltitution  thus  fickly  in  the  cradle,  and  fre- 
quently expofed  to  dreadful  convulfions  (under  the 
twenty-one  Princes  who  are  find  foreign  before  Ol- 
lamh-Fodhla),  was  on  the  verge  of  diffolution,  when 
one  able  and  powerful  Prince,  of  the  Ulton-ian  line, 
prderved  it  from  that  fate,  and  eRablifhed  a reform. 

That  Prince’s  name,  Achay,  has  been  long  abfi  rb- 
ed  in  the  more  dignified  title  of  Ollamh-Fodhla, 
i e.  the  InftruCfor  of  Inland.  Genius,  conducted  by 
wiidom  anJ  addrefs  gave  him  a fuperiority  over 
the  t vo  other  royal  families  of  the  Mileflan  blood, 
and  with  the  majority  of  an  aggrieved  nation  on  Iris 
fide,  all  oppofirion  fed  before  him.  Through  ir>- 
tenfe  Andy  of  the  princ  ples  which  fhonld  prevail  in 
fociety,  he  made  letters  fubfrvient  to  his  purpofes. 
In  le, <■?>.:  lie  began,  h"  erecting  the  Mur- Oilamhaii, 
an  habits- ion  for  theO'bmhs,  or  ffieas,  an  order  of 
men  employed  for' promoting  inteHechml  knowledge, 
and  for  inftruclin  > the  youth  or  the  principal  families 
of  the  hhio  lom.  H'rs  adm'rable  inftitution  of  the 
Mur-Oli-unhan,  became  the  parent  of  fimilar  femina- 
ri  s •./knowledge  in  the  provinces,  and  through  this 
monarch*  : iGoence,  each  has  been  endowed  with  an 
appropri..  ed  d: Ariel  for  its  funporr.  l’he  extraordi- 
nary immut'i'ies  with  which  thefe  colleges  were  en- 
d’owed,  appear  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other 
nar  on.  In  rise  ilercefianincvofiries  of  fictions,  the  in- 
habfauts  of-diRr'cL,  or  Term ans  (is  they  were  call- 
ed) were  left  free  and  ur.mokAed  from  depredation, 
3*  no  party  in  the  aggregate  would  bear  the  infamy 
which  (bv  a happy  prejudice)  was  annexed  to  a vio- 
lation of  tlio'T  afjTums,  till  corruptions  among  the 
1’  K as  th  mf  Ives,  expofed  their  order  to  fevere  ani- 
mi  verfiou  i i differ  cm  periods  of  time.  1 hefe  tran- 
b it  ab.’.fic,  however,  were  done  away  by  regulations 
• . :if.>rn>.;hle  o the  tirft  inRitution.  The  order  was 
rv  v r ah  ) She  . 

'1  he  Druids  had  equal  immun't'es  in  the  long  reign 
of  taper  Alt  on,  and  w re  fucceedtd  by  the  ChriAim 
C'Lrgv,  w!  < ; fe  monaAeries  became  the  feats  of  learn- 
ing o C ir  Ren  lom  t 11  the  ninth  century,  wheninva- 
fioKs  from  abroad  and  corruptions  at  home,  hi  I 
graduaiiy  p oduced  fuch  failings  off  in  church  and 


Rate,  as  ended  in  the  extinction  of  the  crazy  monar- 
chy of  the  twelfth  century. 

Ollamh-Fodhla  laid  the  foundations  of  good  legis- 
lation •,  he  inRituted  the  Fes  of  Teamor , or  Conven- 
tion of  the  States  at  that  place,  what  we  may  well  de- 
nominate the  firA  parliament  of  the  nation.  It  was 
to  afiemble  every  third  year  at  the  clofe  of  harveR, 
for  eRablilhing  laws  and  ordinances  ; and  in  a feflion 
therein,  the  civil  rights  of  the  foifachs,  or  DynaAs, 
fubordinate  to  provincial  governors,  with  the  rights 
alfo  of  the  inferior  Brughaidhs,  or  Landed  Gentrv, 
to  be  accurately  afeerai-ned.  A wife  regulation, 
which  preferved  a (hare  of  deraocratical  power  to  the 
conAitution,  and  which  became  much  improved  in 
the  reign  of  Cormac  O’Cuinn. 

Through  the  reign  of  Ollamh-Fodhla,.  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  three  Ions,  his  fucceiTors,  we  have  no 
complaint  of  bad  government,  or  dangerous  infurrec- 
tions  ; that  monarch,  no  doubt,  conformed  his  regu- 
lations to  what  was  practicable  among  a turbulent 
people,  but  at  the  fame  time  a teachable  people,  crufh- 
ed  by  mifrufe  on  the  commencement  of  his  reign  - — 
Of  the  details  of  his  government  we  have  few  left, 
and  we  mult  be  content  with  outlines. 

In  the  very  family  of  this  Regulator,  old  dif- 
orders  commenced,  and  the  two  royal  families,  who- 
feemed  excluded  by  prescription,  rea  flamed  the  mo- 
narchical power  of  their  grandfires.  A new  reform 
took  place  on  the  aceeliion  of  Hag  my  the  Great  to 
the  throne,  hut  did  not  hold  long  without  violation. 
A third  revolution  reAored  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
vincial kings  under  Achay  Feiloch,  in  the  firA  cen- 
tury of  the  Chriftian  /Era.  Another,  and  the  la  if  re- 
volution, under  the  heathen  ceconomy,  came  about 
in  the  fecond  century  : It  was  the  moft  important  re- 
volution in  the  whole  Irj/b  hiAory,  and  the  moft  pro- 
ductive cf  orent  event-  and  great  men. 

Ji.  The  military  operations  • f dillant  ages  in  I:e- 
land,  are  not  now  IntcreRing  : Thofe  which  regard 
the  human  mind,  are  more  worthy  of  attention. — 
The  Druids  had  gradually  gained  an  a'  mo  A unlimited 
authority  : They  were  degmatifts,  and  intereRed  in 
the  dogmatifm.  Some  enlightened  men  of  the  tirR 
rank,  fought  to  reform  their  college.  They  were 
deemed  ufeful,  as  miniAers  of  the  public  worfhip  j 
not  as  uncontrolable  dictators.  Conla,  judge  of  Ccn~ 
naxrght,  oppofed  their  fuperfi itions  and  encroachments. 
Cormac  O’Cuinn  carried  on  the  controverly  in  favour 
of  Theifm  ; and  feveral  Fileas,  emulating  their  re- 
forming predeceffors,  propofed  new  fc'hemesof  truth. 
'The  Druids  and  their  followers  were  bigots  to  fuper- 
ftition,  and  loR  ground  The  phihfopbers  were  bi- 
gots feverallv  to  feme  favourite  hv pot  beds,  and  could 
not  gain  in  proportion  as  the  others  loR.  What  is 
very  remarkable  ; domeAie  warfare  took  little  (hare 
in  thele  contentions  ; hecaufe  dogmatifm  was  not  the 
caufe  of  faffion  ; and  becaofe  freedom  of  debate  was 
the  caufe  of  ail.  Difputes,  carried  on  for  a good  end, 
endlefs  however  in  their  nature,  fatigued  mankind  : 
But  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  had  a good  effect,  as  it  pre- 
pared 
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pared  for  the  reception  of  the  gofpel.  It  could  find 
no  lading  repofe  in  any  other  fcheme  of  truth. 

Nothing  could  flatter  the  human  mind  more,  than 
to  receive  a conviflionthat  the  author  of  all  being, 
who  partly  revealed  his- will  in  the  works  of  nature, 
partly  in  a covenant  with  the  race  of  an  eaftern  pa- 
triarch, condefcended  to  come  down  on  earth,  to 
converfe  with  man,  and  render  this  revelation  com- 
plete. The  wifer  men  of  the  nation,  finding  this 
world  a fcene  of  Teeming  inconfiflencies  and  real  mys- 
teries, made  no  long  oppoluion  to  the  myfleries  of 
Chriftianity.  Thofe  who  believed  the  whole  to  be 
the  work  of  One  omnipotent  being,  were  humbled 
by  the  idea,  that  man,  who  would  grafp  at  more  than 
is  attainable,  is  gracioufly,  as  well  as  necefiarilv,  re- 
tained to  what  is  immediately  ufefu!  in  an  intermedi- 
ate (fate.  That  what  is  concealed  is  part  of  our  hap- 
pinel's  ; and  that  faith  in  what  i;  revealed,  is  not  the 
iefs  our  duty,  becaufe  a part  of  it  is,  at  prefent,  in- 
comprehenfible.  I bus  was  the  Theifrn  of  the  Fileas 
put  into  the  right  trach 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  productive  of 
gre.it  revolutions  in  Ireland  ■ The  race  of  1 uathal 
Teachtmar  wrefted  the  province  of  Connaught  from 
the  Damnonians,  its- old  inhabitants.  t hey  wrefted 
the  greater  part  of  Uljler  from  the  Rndricians;  fettled 
the  province  of  Mmjier,  to  their  liking,  in  the  pos- 
terity of  Olio  if  Oitnn, . and  con1  raffed  alliances  with 
the  northern  nations.  Such  revolutions  were  not 
common  : Becaufe  the  monarchs  of  htelatuL  were 
greatly-  limited  in  power,. and  becaufe  the  crime  of  r e- 
bellion affl'ifted  the  heads  of  parties  chiefly  •,  but  very 
feklom  their  offspring,  or  the  hotly  of  the  people, 
whole  ancient  poiTcflions  were  deemed  inalienable  — 
Power,  in  certain  conjunctures,  may  overrule  inve- 
terate cuftom.  It  will  rteal  tl>e  cuftom,  when  it  iinds 
r.o  better  means  for  its  own  profperi'y. 

From  the  time  that  Connaught , the  larged  province 
then  in  Inland,  was  conquered  by  Muryach  Tireaoh, 
the  national  monarchs  removed  their  court  to  C>  un- 
chain. They  wanted  to  awe  and  to  reconcile  a brave, 
but  fierce  people,  newly  fubdued  ; by  their  refiJence 
among  them.  When  that  end  was  obtained,  Laogarv, 
the  foil  of  Niall  the  Great,  transferred  tbs  feat  of 
government  back  to  Meath . 

While  thefe  changes  were  making,  and  while  each 
contributed  toeflablifh  the  regal  fuccefiion  in  the  Hy- 
NiaU  family  alone,  the  Chriftian  Religion  was  in- 
troduced by  Kiaram  cf  Saigher  and  others;  captives 
in  a foreign  land,  but  let  free  on  their  receiving  bap- 
tifm  and  holy  orders.  they  converted  numbers  to 
the  faith,  and  procured  fecure  retreats  for  the  fore'gu 
mifiionaries  font  hither  by  pope  Celeitine  the  firft, 
and  his  fucceiTors. 

The  chief  planter  of  the  gofpel  in  Ireland  was  by 
birth  a B i/on , but  a Roman  by  education  ; and  he  is 
known  at  prefent  by  his  honorary  Roman  name,  Pa- 
tricius.  If  we  fhould  judge  by  the  writings  aferibed 
to  this  mifllmary,  he  was  vaflly  inferior  to  hi?  corem- 
poraries,  Uierom  the  Monk,  Ambrofe  of  Milan,  and 
Auguftine  of  Hippo ; but  to  judge  of  him  by  his  fuc- 
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cefs  in  preaching,  he  excelled  the  three,  and  appears 
to  he  as  fuccefsful  a mifiionary  as  lived  fince  the  apof- 
tolic  age. 

Some  converfions  in  the  king’s  domains,  and  even 
about  his  perfon,  gave  great  alarm  ; and  human  po- 
licy united,  on  this  occafion,  with  a contemptible  fu- 

perllition,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel. 

Men  in  power  knew  that  novelties,  fuch  as  turn  the 
minds  of  the  lower  fort  from  a reverence  to  eftablifh- 
ed  maxims,  are  generally  attended  with  confequences 
dangerous  to  the  public  quiet,  ruinous  to  perfonal  in- 
terefts,  and  (hocking  to  local  prejudices;  which, 
however  abfurd,  are  often  more  dear  to  numbers  than 
any  real  filtered  whatever.  In  procefs  of  time,  Leo- 
gary  himfelf  yielded  to  the  repeated  folicitations  of 
the  queen,  and  others  about  him,  to  conform  to  the 
Ghriflinn  Faith  It  had  a happy  effect,  in  preventing 
any  public  perfecution  from  the  adherents  to  Dru- 
id ifm : And  yet;  if  this  monarch  was  ever  fincere,  it 
is  certain  that  he  apoflratized. 

The  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  was  fo  confider.ble, 
thatyfoearlv  astlie  5 tin  year  of  the  general  preaching,  . 
Patric  was  fummonedto  fit,  and  vifTill  in  the  great  fenate 
oft  he  nation,  called  the  Fes  of  Teamen-  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  famous  committee  of  nine,  to 
whom  .was  intruded  the  reform  of  the  ancient  civil 
lfiftory  of  the  nation  ; fo  as  to  render  it  inftructive  to 
poflerity : It  was  intituled,  The  Great  Ant’quitv, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  the  mod  authentic  body  of  hiftcry 
then  extant.  Few  fragments  of  it  are  come  down, 
thrrugh  the  ravages  of  the  Norm war. 

No  mi  (So  nary  was  ever  invdted  with  more  amp’: 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  than  Patric,  .on.  h’squiuing 
Rome.  It  remained  many  ages  with  his  flfccefibrs  in 
the  fee  0 i rh  dmacha  ^ was  very  ieldom  recalled, 
until  a variety  of  liturgies,  aad  a relaxation  of  difein- 
line,  rendered  a reformation  neceilary,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Nothing  in  eeclefiatlical  hillory  is  more  re- 
markable, than  the  inflexible  adherence  of  the  nation 
to  the  doctrines  by  which  it  was  originally  converted  ; 
unlefs  it  be  the  unanimous  refignation  of  the:r  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  immunities  to  the  Roman  fee,  after  an 
almofl  undiflurbed  enjoyment  of  feven-  hundred 
years. 

After  the  converfion  of  the  court,  that  of  the  na- 
tion was  rapid  : And,  if  it  be  true,  as  undoubtedly  it 
is,  that  Chriftianity  got  the  lead  opposition  from  the 
learned  and  civilized  nations  ; its  great  progrefs  in 
Ireland  will,  on  that  principle,  be  the  lefs  to  be  fur- 
prized  at.  The  fpirit  of  the  religion,  reaching  men 
how  to-govern,  and  how  to  obey,  from  the  convic- 
tion of  eternal  rewards  in  abetter  Life,  for  uprightnefs 
of  conduct  in  this,  muft  have  ereat  influence  on  oood 
government  t Far  from  countenancing  perfecution  or 
feditior,  it  is  abhorrent  cf  both:  And,  although 

C hr i films  have,  undoubtedly,  in  feveral  ages,  fallen 
intooneand  the  other  ; it  was  becaufe  their  iniquity 
availed  kfelf  of  the  mafic  of  religion  ; or, . drew  falls 
confequences  and  fail's  concluflon?,  from  the  bell  of 
principles. 

When  Chriftianity  was  incorporated  with  the  civil 
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coniUtution,  under  the  admirable  adminiftration  of 
Olioll  Molt,  the  abettors  of  the  druidic  fuperflitions 
were  not  thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  the  legifla- 
ture.  In  thofe  days,  neither  occaflonal,  nor  local 
worfhip,  was  a (tandard  to  determine  how  far  mea 
ought  i o enjoy,  or  forfeit,  the  civil  rights  of  civil  fo- 
cietv.  The  honefty  of  religious  error  was  pardoned  : 
The  civil  crime  alone  was  punilhed  ; and  the  cafual 
influence  of  the  firft  on  the  fecond,  was  detected,  by 
the  application  of  thofe  tefls  which  government  can 
never  be  at  a lofs  to  provide,  when  there  is  no  latent 
or  crooked  intention  of  oppofing  public  fecurity,  to 
that  of  innoxious  individuals. 

The  bilhops  fees  ereCted  here  in  the  firft  age  of  the 
church,  were  very  numerous.  The  Monks  f'pread 
themfelves  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  and  edi- 
fied every  where  by  the  fanCtitv  of  their  lives.  They 
fixed  their  habitations  in  deferts,  which  they  culti- 
vated with  their  own  hands,  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  rendered  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  the  king- 
dom. Thefe  dcierts  became  well-policed  cities;  and, 
it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  to  the  Monks  we  owe  fo 
tifeful  an  inftitution  in  Ireland , as  bringing  great  num- 
bers together  in  one  civil  community;  what  creates 
and  extends  tire  ufeful  arts,  promotes  civilization, 
and  obliges  to  an  obfervance  of  thofe  natural  laws, 
wlvch  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  and  party  laws  would 
exclude. 

In  thefe  cities,  the  Monks  fet  tip  fchools,  in  which 
they  educated  the  youth,  not  only  of  the  ifland,  but 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  fent  their  mifli- 
onaries  in  fhoals  into  the  continent,  converting  its 
heathen,  and  confirming  its  Chriftian  inhabitants  ; 
fet  up  fchcols  in  thofe  parts  ; and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  moft  llouri filing  Univerfities  in  Europe.  They 
taught  the  Saxons  and  Normans  the  ufe  of  letters,  and 
they  converted  the  Cruthneans  or  PiCls,  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  by  the  preaching  of  Columb-Kille,  who  quitted 
his  right,  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Ireland , to 
reign  over  the  hearts  of  a foreign  people,  enemies  to 
his  own  nation. 

Then  Europe  groaned  under  the  fervitude  of 
Gothic  ignorance,  Ireland  became  the  prime  feat  of 
learning  to  ail  Chriftendom.  Hither  the  fciences, 
fitch  as  they  were  in  thofe  ages,  fled  for  protection  ; 
and  here  their  followers  and  profefTors  were  amply 
fupported.  Tor  the  converted  Saxons,  the  nation 
erefted,  in  the  weft,  the  college  of  Mayo,  to  this  day 
called  Ma\o  oj  the  Saxons ; and  here  it  was  that  the 
princes  Alfred  and  Ofwald  received  their  education. 
In  the  c t\  of  Ardmachn , ( Atm  gh,J  it  is  affirmed, 
that  no  tewe:  than  feven  thoufand  fcholars  ftudied, 
at  the  fame  time  within  its  Univerfity  ; although  the 
kingdom,  at  that  t;me,  contained  feveral  other  aca- 
demies equally  celebrated,  if  not  equally  numerous. 

Although  this  noion  kept  up  a corrdnondence 
with  Rome,  Oy  w'nofe  m ffionaries'  it  was  converted  : 
Yet  our  cpifcopal  clergy  tu-  r applied  to  tnat  fee  for 
bulls  ot  ratification,  pfovitions,  or  exemptions.  The 


whole  ecclefiaftical  jitrifdiclion  refuled  in  the  fee  of 
Ardmachn , and  there  Rome  generally  left  it,  as  it  was 
originally  granted  to  faint  Patric. 

On  the  death  of  Laogary,  no  prince  had  fairer  pre- 
tentions to  the  throne,  than  Olioll  Molt,  king  of 
Connaught.  His  kindred,  the  Tons  and  grand-forts  cf 
Niall,  not  yet  fufficiently  eftablifhed  in  their  feveral 
principalities,  conlenred  to  his  eleCtion.  He  held  fe- 
veral conventions  of  the  Urates  at  Teamor  ; and  was 
the  more  formidable,  as  he  had  a legiflative  fanefion 
for  all  his  aCts.  The  Hy-Nialls,  headed  by  his  fuc- 
ceflor,  cur  him  off  in  the  battle  of  Ocha  , (A.  I).  483.) 
an  event  which  forms  a memorable  aera.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  Tuathalian  line  was  fet  afide,  and  con- 
fined to  the  provincial  government  of  Connaught. — 
The  Hy-Nialf  got  pofieffion  of  the  fupreme  govern- 
ment, and  held  it,  uninterruptedly,  for  five  hundred 
and  nineteen  years. 

In  the  next  reign,  the  Hy-Nialls  raifed  the  glory  of 
the  ration,  byaflifting  the  Dal-Riada  race  to  erect  a 
new  fovereignty  of  Scots  in  Britain.  It  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Tons  of  Erk,  and  fwelled  to  a mighty  king- 
dom, in  the  ninth  century,  under  Kineth  Mac  Alpm. 
From  this  race  fprang  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, through  the  daughter  of  James  the  fixth  of 
Scotland ; who,  on  the  demife  of  queen  Elizabeth,  be- 
came the  firft  (ole  monarch  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

.The  four  monarchs,  who  immediately  fucceeded 
Olioll  Molt,  received  the  diadem  in  Teamor.  It  was 
a place  fet  apart  hv  the  wifdorn  of  the  constitution  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  kings  of  Ireland ; as  well  to 
put  an  end  to  eleCtive  controversies,  as  te  inform  the 
people  what  prince  they  fihould  recognize.  This  feat 
of  the  monarchy  and  iegiflation,  of  the  glory  and  in- 
famy of  our  predeceflors,  was  pronounced  accuried  in 
the  reign  of  Dermod  Mac  Kervall,  at  the  inftigation 
of  Ruan  of  lot  hr  a,  an  able  and  pious  man,  who  ex- 
pofed  the  vile  legiflative  fpirit  of  that  age.  Teamor 
was  no  more.  Other  places  were  appointed  hence- 
forward, dilcretionally,  for  conferring  the  royal  dig- 
nity, and  for  holding  the  national  conventions. 

The  next  more  interefting  period  of  thefe  times, 
commences  with  the  reign  of  Aodh,  foil  of  Anmirey. 
Heafiembled  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  at  Dromkeat  ; 
and,  among  other  gtievances,  he  laid  before  them 
that  of  the  Fileas,  who,  like  that  of  their  predeceflors 
in  the  days  of  Concovar  Mac  Nefla,  inflamed  the  peo- 
ple by  factious  libels  and  panegyrics.  He  purpofed  to 
fet  afide  the  wdiole  order  of  thefe  incendiaries ; w'hat 
engaged  his  kinfman,  Columb-Kille,  to  quit  his  re- 
treat in  the  ifland  of  Hy,  and  make  a voyage  to  Ire •• 
land  wa  , for  preventing  fo  barbarous  a refojution. — 
Ehis  holy  man  prefented  himfelf  at  the  great  council, 
and  preva  led  there,  to  reform,  nor  to  aboiifh,  an.in- 
dftimtion  conneCled  with  civil  liberty,  am  fo  inter- 
woven with  the  manner®  of  fie  people,  that  fening 
it  afide  thoroughly  could  have  no  end.  but  that  of 
univerfal  confution. 

While  the  fame  of  this  nation  was  Ipreading  thro’ 

foreign 


foreign  lands,  the  fa&ions  among  the  Hy-Nialls  dif- 
graced  it.  Divided  among  themfelves,  they  united 
onlv  to  difturb  the  neighbouring  provinces,  Lebjler 
particularly  •,  over  which  they  held  a cruel  hand,  by 
the  exadfion  of  the  Boromean  tribute.  The  great 
council  of  Dromheat  provided  no  remedy  for  this  in- 
juftice;  and  Brandubh,  governor  of  that  province, 
Velifted  bravely,  to  defend  by  the  law  of  arms,  what 
the  iniquity  of  the  legislature  left  expoled  too  much  to 
arbitrary  will.  The  monarch  himfelf,  (Aodh,  the 
fon  of  Anmirey)  fuffered  by  this  partiality  of  the 
ftates  to  his  ambition  and  refentments,  having  loft 
his  life  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bolg  in  Leinjler;  a Signal  victory,  gained  by  Bran- 
dubh over  the  Hy-Nialls,  and  a memorable  event, 
which  clofes  the  fixth  century. 

The  blow  given  at  Dunbolg  to  the  royal  family, 
united  for  fome  time  the  north  and  fouth  branches  of 
that  race,  under  the  joint  administration  of  Colman 
Rivey  and  Aodh  Slaney.  They  pulled  that  heroic 
prince  down  in  the  battle  of  Slabhry  in  Leinjler,  and 
thereby  eftabliftied  the  Hy-Niall  power  over  all  the 
provinces.  On  conquering  the  common  danger,  the 
Hv-Nialls  revived  their  old  animofities,  and  Satiated 
their  revenge  either  in  the  open  field,  or  by  private 

murder. Conail  Guthbinn,  prince  of  Meath , 

who  plotted  and  executed  the  murder  of  the  two 
reigning  monarchs,  Aodh  Slaney  and  Colman  Rivey, 
was  fet  afide,  as  unworthy  of  fitting  on  < he  throne; 
and  his  pofterity  were  excluded  from  any  fliare  in 
thefuccemon,  for  the  Space  of  a hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years. 

The  treachery  of  Conall  Guthbinn  gave  the  nation 
an  inter  difbke  to  the  fouth  Hy-Nialls.  The  north 
Hy-Nialls  obtained  the  throne,  and  did  not  deferve 

Such  a preference. Malcoba,  a pious  prince, 

was  cut  off  by  his  fucceffor  Subney  Meann  : He,  in 
turn,  by  Congal  Claon,  a prince  of  the  Rudrician 
race  of  Ulad,  the  determined  enemy  of  his  family. — 
Domnall,  the  brother  of  Malcoba,  and  fon  of  Aodh, 
the  fon  of  Anmirey,  afcended  the  throne,  and  began 
his  adminiftration  with  an  adt  of  extreme  juftice;  that 
of  taking  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  his  predecef- 
for.  Congal  Claon  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Dwi- 
hehern , and  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Britain  the  com- 
mon afylum  of  the  domeftlc  mal-coments. 

Congal  Claon  remained  nine  years  in  exile  : And 
as  this  parricide  bid  fair  for  the  deftruclion  of  bis  na 
tive  country,  he  merits  particular  notice  in  hiflory. 
In  power  he  pofleflcd  fome  virtues,  and  in  adverlity 
wore  the  femblance  of  all.  Although  an  outcaft  in  a 
foreign  country,  divided  by  different  languages  and 
interefts,  he  retained  a dignity  of  condudf  which  often 
throws  a luftre  about  adverflty  itfelf.  He  kept  up 
his  party  at  home,  who  fupported  his  interefts. — 
Among  Strangers,  he  had  the  iniquity  of  hi-  condudl 
to  juftify,  and  the  mere  cruel  flights  which  perfecute 
unfortunate  princes,  to  manage:  He  did  the  one 
with  plaufibility  ; he  conquered  the  other  with  pa- 
tience and  dignity.  Able,  adfive,  perfeverant  ; no 


ill  fortune  could  deprefs  his  Spirit,  no  difappointment 
eradicate  his  ambition.  He  exerted  every  talent 
which  could  win  efteem  from  the  great,  and  every 
art  which  could  turn  that  efteem  to  his  own  advan- 
tage : At  home,  formidable  to  his  enemies,  popular 
among  his  friends;  abroad,  brave  without  infolence  ; 
flexible  without  meannefs  ; he  gave  the  nation  a very 
important  advantage  over  him  ; that  of  guarding 
againft  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  of  uniting 
againft  him,  although  otherwife  much  divided  within 
itfelf.  This  he  balanced,  by  reconciling  the  rnoft  op- 
pofite  interefts  in  Britain , when  his  caufe  became  an 
object  of  confideration.  Saxons,  Britons , Albanians , 
Sects  and  Piths,  flocked  to  his  Standard.  His  do- 
mestic partizans  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  he 
landed  with  Safety  on  the  coaft  of  Down. 

Domnal,  king  of  Ireland,  was  not  unprepared  — 
He  immediately  encamped  near  the  enemy  at  Mcyrath , 
and  began  as  bloody  a battle  as  can  be  found  in  the 
records  of  that  age  : it  continued  with  various  fuCcefs 
for  fix  whole  days,  until  victory  declared  for  the  nation 
on  the  Seventh.  Congal  Claon,  the  foul  of  the  ene- 
my’s army,  was  defeated  and  {lain  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  of  Ulad.  The  foreign  troops  were  loon  broke 
with  great  (laughter  ; and  Domna!  Breac,  king  of  the 
Albanian  Scots,  hardly  efcaped  to  Britain,  with  the 
lorry  remains  of  a line  army,  which  fliould  be  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  the  people  he  So  wantonly 
attacked.  This  is  one  of  the  ntcli  important  events 
in  the  Scotiijh  hiflory  ; and  yet,  through  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  records  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Firft,  the 
latter  hiftorians  of  North-Britam  were  ftrangers  to  ir. 

In  the  war  of  Moyrath,  the  provinciaiifts  of  Ulad 
attempted  the  deftrudlion  of  their  country  : The  Hy- 
Nialls  Saved  it,  and  joined  great  popularity  to  great 
power.  In  Security,  they  quarrelled  among  them- 
felves  : in  danger  they  united;  but  particularly  againft 
the  ill-fated  people  of  Uladh  and  Leinjler , whom  they 
perfccuted  from  old  animofities,  and  punifhed  from 
recent  injuries.  The  difaffedtion  of  thofe  provinces 
appeared  in  frequent  infurreclions,  from  age  to  age  : 
becaufe,  by  the  constitution,  it  was  not  admifiible  to 
difarm  them  ; and  becaufe  they  were  frequently  and 
wantonly  provoked  to  infurredtion.  In  the  feventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  of  which  we  are  writing,  they 
made  many  noble  Struggles  for  their  liberties  ; and 
whatever  peace  they  obtained,  it  was  mcftly  from  the 
points  of  their  Swords.  At  Several  times,  they 
brought  the  Britons  and  Saxons  to  their  fuccour. — • 
Adatnnan  and  Moling  mediated  for  their  country  ; 
the  one,  by  his  Several  embafiies  to  the  Saxon  nation  ; 
and  the  other,  by  prevailing  with  the  monarch,  Fi- 
nachta  the  Hofpitable,  to  abolifh  the  Boromean  tri- 
bute : but  the  efforts  of  thefe  two  great  men  brought 
only  a temporary  relief  to  the  provinciaiifts.  After 
the  expuliion  of  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  Conall  Kin- 
maghar  foiced  them  to  accept  of  his  new  regulations  ; 
and  Fergall,  his  fuccefior,  pufhing  them  ftill  farther, 
loft  his  life  and  the  flower  of  his  troops  againft  them, 
in  the  battle  of  Almuine.  Aodh  Allen  took  fevere  re- 
venge 
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vengein  the  battle  of  Uehbadhy  and  the  provincialiffs 
v*ere  obliged  to  fubrnit  to  the  conqueror,  on  li is  own 
terms. 

The  exclufion  of  the  Slanian  Hy-Nials,  who  dif- 
graced  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  and  of  the  Tirconall 
ldy-Nialls,  who  adorned  it,  is  worthy  of  notice. — 
The  caufes  which  concurred,  and  the  means  that 
were  ufed,  to  eretft  a new  royal  family,  to  balance 
that  or  Tyrone,  equally  challenge  attention.  They 
were  vet  v inadequate  efforts  for  limiting  the  arifto- 
cratical  power,  which  hole  in  by  degrees,  ever  fince 
the  fequeftration  of  Meath  from  the  reigning  rao- 
narclis.  Weak  as  thofe  efforts  were,  Flaherty,  the 
fun  of  Longfeach,  yielded  to  them,  from  an  elevation 
of  mind  uncommon  in  that,  or  in  any  age.  He  re- 
iigned  the  crown  to  a Tyrone  prince,  over  whom  he 
was  victorious  in  the  field,  and  facrificed  the  future 
grandeur  of  his  family  to  the  profpect  of  ferving  his 
country,  by  leffcning  the  number  of  competitors  for 
the  throne. 

On  Flaherty’s  abdication,  in  the  year  feven  hundred 
thirty-four,  a new  order  of  government  took  place, 
by  alternate  (uccefuon  in  two  royal  families,  for  two 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  years,  in  the  race  of  the  Clan- 
Colmans  newly  eftablifhed,  and  in  that  of  the  Kinel- 
Eogans  newly  reftored.  The  eftabliflrment  began 
with  Aodh  Allan,  fon  of  the  late  monarch  Fergal 
I\lac  Malduin.  This  man  of  courage,  of  genius  and 
good  fente,  acc-ufed  of  mal-adminiftration,  was  cut  off’ 
in  a battle  near  Kells,  to  make  room  for  Domnall, 
his  fuccefior,  a vtry  worthy  prince,  who  governed 
the  kingdom  happily  ..during  20  years.  To  him  fuc- 
ceeded  Kiall  Frofiach,  the  ion  of  Aodh  Allan,  a pi- 
t»us  man,  who,  unable  to  reprefs  the  factions  in  the 
provinces,  refigned,  like  his  predeceffor  Flaherty, 
and  died  in  the  ifland  of  Hy.  Doirchad,  tire  fon  of 
the  late  monarch  Domnall,  took  the  fiipreme  govern- 
micnt,  .according  to  the  order  of  alternate  fucceffion. 
ile  lubdued  by  arms  the  rebellious  provinces,  which 
Ids  predeceffor  could  not  reclaim  by  a milder  admi- 

tiiftration.  Aodh  Ornidhe  fucceeded  to  him 

.Among  his  many  regulations,  h*  drew  up  211  order  in 
the  convention  of  the  ftates,  for  exempting  the  clergy 
from  any  future  military  fervice ; what ’they  were 
obliged  to,  in  the  reigns  of  his  predecefTors.  Hfs 
other  regulations  lrad_  not  equal  good  effeCl-s.  The 
pro\  inces  were  extremely  factious  through  his  whole 
reign  ; and  the  obedience  he  got  was  obtained  from 
ihe  fuperiority  of  his  arms.  During  thefe  civil  com- 
buifions  the  Hetmans  made  their  firfit  incurfions  into 
-this  ifland. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a retrofpedf  of  live 
rimes  we  have  palled,  from  the  reception  of  chriftia- 
aity  to  the  end  of  Aodh  Ordnodhe’s  reign. — In  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  we  have  f'een  the  people 
ehanging  their  religion  for  the  better,  and  their  po- 
Jitical  conftitution  for  the  worfe.  The  family  of  Niall 
the  Great,  excluded  the  provincial  princes  front  the 
•regal  fucceffion,  and  intended,  no  doubt,  to  ftrengthen 
ijtc  monarchy,  bv  confining  it  to  one  royal  houfe : 


but  wife  men  faw,  and  the  public  experienced  that 
they  only  exchanged  one  political  evil  for  another; 
cfpeciallv,  fince  the  difmemberment  of  the  royal  do- 
main of  Meath.  Und  er  the  denomination  of  north 
and  fouth  Hy-Nialis,  they  fub-divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal families  ; difturbing  the  nation  by  their  feveral 
pretenlions,  and  deciding  them  but  too  often,  more 
by  military  elections,  than  by  the  rules  of  the  conffi- 
t ut ion . More  valiant  or  heroic  princes,  no  hiftory 
can  produce  ; v\ere  iuocefs  in  ambitious  purpofes  to 
imply,  what  we  generally  denominate,  great  actions, 
but,  fetting  afide  thofe  prejudices,  which  the  weak- 
nefs  of  men  has  entertained  in  all  ages  ; we  fhali  find 
the  actions  of  thofe  princes  {tripped  of  moil  of  their 
luflxe,  and  but  too  often  connected  with  motives 
which  are  never  avowed,  becaufe  they  are  equally 
fhameful  and  deteftable. 

We  mu  ft,  however,  obferve,  tivat  the  Hy-Niall 
princes,  with  all  their  faults,  were,  ir.  the  general, 
very  able  and  very  pious  monarchs.  Bred  uo  from 
their  infancy  among  noblemen  of  the  fame  race, 
whereof  feveral  were  their  rivals,  and  ail  in  fome  de- 
gree their  equals,  they  were  preferved  from  the  fol- 
lies, and  refeued  from  the  vices,  which  a corrupt 
education,  and  the  manners  of  modern  courts,  beget 
in  more  modern  princes;  vices  and  follies,  which, 
when  matured  by  fovereign  authority,  operate  fo  la 
men  t ably  againft  the  happinefs  of  mankind. — Utter 
fir  angers  to  that  difiance,  which  fo  eafily  unlearns 
the  equality  of  human  nature,  and  little  expofed  to 
the  adulation  which  deifies  wretched nefs,  enriches 
the  foil  of  vice,  and  improves  every  human  weakneis 
bevend  the  ordinary  dimenfions,  in  inferior  mortals; 
moft  of  the  Hy-Niall  princes  wore  the  diadem  with  a 
majefty  becoming  a free  ftate,  and  with  a confcious 
dignity  becoming  the  merit  which  purchafed  it.  Where 
the  genius  of  the  civil  confiitution  required  this  fort 
of  education  ; where  aiTogance  was  decent ; and 
where  a ftate  of  fubjection  mud  be  more  certain, 
even  to  the  moft  (anguine,  than  an  adoption  to  fo- 
vereign power,  it  was  not  difficult  to  convince  princes, 
that  their  elevation  to  regal  authority  was  a truft  for 
public  fervices  ; and  that  in  a poll,  where  the  greateft 
abilities  muft  be  exerted,  to  encounter  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  furrounded.  .Such  were  the  prin- 
ciples they  muft  neceflarily  entertain;  a neceflity 
which  rendered  their  private  morals  auftere,  and 
their  public  virtues  popular.  This  is  a glorious,  but 
true  chara&eriftic  of  the  Hy-Niall  race;  from  which 
vve  muft  not  feparate  another,  (the  caufe  of  fome 
great  failings)  a ftrain  of  active  courage,  to  which  no 
danger  was  oppofed,  but  what  offered  a more  than 
adequate  reward,  and  to  which  no  fear  was  annexed, 
but  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemv. 

With  this  intrepidity  of  mind,  and  thofe  other  vir- 
tues, which  in  a great  degree  atoned  for  its  excefles  ; 
the  fame  of  our  kings  fpread  far  and  near.  Europe 
recognized  it  : and,  fo  fenfible  was  Charles  the  Great 
of  their  merit,  that  he  honoured  them  in  a particular 
manner  with  his  alliance  and  friend  (hip ; a memorial 

of 
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of  which  is  preferved  to  this  day  in  the  paintings  of 
the  royal  palace  of  VerfaUles. 

When  Gothic  ignorance  expelled,  in  a manner,  all 
lettered  knowledge  from  the  continent  ; the  fciences 
and  arts,  Inch  as  they  were  in  the  lixth  and  following 
centuries,  fell  into  the  arms,  and  refled  on  the  pro- 
tection, of  the  Hy-Niall  princes  : thole  fciences  ex- 
ifled  by  their  bounty,  and  exiled  princes  exifted  by 
their  munificence ; until  a cruel  war  with  Grangers 
altered  the  face  of  things  in  I eland,  and  made  it  what 
it  is.  The  fciences  fled,  but  were  tranfplanted  to 
the  continent,  through  the  means  of  Scottijh  profei- 
fors,  brought  from  Ireland  by  that  great  emperor  we 
have  juft  mentioned. 

We  have  fpoken  above  of  the  flrength  and  weak- 
nefs,  cf  the  wiidom  and  folly,  of  this  nation  : we 
have  given  feme  proofs  ; and  we  may  wind  up  in  a 
more  general  oblervatton. — 1 hem  flrength  lay  in 
numbers;  Jove  ©F  liberty,  difeipiine  and  courage. — 
Their  weaknefs  arofe  fioin  a monarchy,  hurt  in 
the  head  and  feet,  and  too  much  controled  by  aril- 
f ocr  ;tical  principles: — it  arofe  from  their  remote 
fitnanon,  which  lulled  them  into  a fade  fecurity ; 
and  from  an  opinion  that  no  foreign  nation  could 
much  injure  them  : it  arofe,  aifo,  from  the  flute  of 
Europe  in  thofe  days,  when  the  feudal  eflablilhments 
cut  out  too  much  work  for  inward  operations  to  ad- 
mit of  foreign  conquefts  ; and  this  gave  the  Normans 
the  lead  in  the  weftem  countries  of  Lit  ope. 

1 he  wifdom  of  this  people  appears  in  makmg  the 
improvements  of  the  human  mind  a neceflary  quali- 
fication  for  obtaining  the  firfl  dignities  in  the  flate  ; 
but  their  improvements  were  partial  and  limited. — 
Their  folly  lay  in  not  alcertaining  many  points  of 
human  knowledge,  which  it  is  fatal  to  leave  prob- 
lematical ; and  in  admitting  any  political  power  to 
grow  up  o a fize,  which,  in  the  end,  mult  annihilate 
every  other  that  the  wifdom  of  ancient  legiflators 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  monarchy. 

Private,  public,  religious  morals,  are  originally 
grafted  every  where  on  lound  principles  : they  mix 
with  foul  ftreams  in  their  courfe  : local  manners,  lo- 
cal interefts  and  inveterate  prejudices,  give  them  a 
colour  of  their  own  ; and  every  complex  queftion  is 
decided  through  the  medium  of  an  arbitrary  folution, 
until  time  decides  through  another,  and  until  new 
notions  repeal  all.  In  truth,  the  revolutions  in  hu- 
man opinion  has  given  us  hitherto  no  advantageous 
idea  of  the  wiidom  of  mankind  : and  perhaps  we  are 
ftill  at  a diftance  from  the  criterions,  which  alone 
can  render  us  ufeful  to  one  another  in  fociety.  If 
this  be  fo,  we  indulge  cenfure  too  much  relatively  to 
our  predeceffors  in  this  ifland  ; we  flyle  them  barba- 
rians, vervjuflly;  and  for  reafons  which  muft  influ- 
ence pofterity  to  give  ourl'elves  the  lame  denomina- 
tion ; lince,  like  them,  we  retain  manners  and  cuf- 
tomc,  which  right  reafon  cannot  approve,  and  winch 
the  Barbarian'-  in  queftion  would  abfolutelv  rejedt,  in 
the  days  we  have  deferibed.  In  our  own  days,  chf- 
putesfeem  to  multiply  upon  us,  in  proportion  to  the 
labour-  of  invelligation : and,  however  great  our  eru- 
VOL.  Ill- 
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dition  may  be,  plain  it  is,  that  human  knowledge  is 
hardly  set  out  of  its  infancy. 

When  Ireland  was  firfl  vifited  by  the  Normans , the 
ifland  was  fpread  over  with  populous  towns,  and 
flourifhing  colleges,  w herein  the  fciences  were  taught, 
and  ufeful  arts  were  cultivated.  The  civil  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  Clan-Colman  and  Tyrone 
families,  by  alternate  fucceflion,  and  was  confequently 
exercifed  by  alternate  fact’on.  The  two  excluded 
families  of  the  fame  Hy-Niall  race  were  difeon  ented, 
but  not  weakened  ; and  the  ariflocratic  power  ot  the 
provinces  was  gaining  weight  very  fafl,  as  the  mo- 
narchy was  lofirig  it.  Notwithftanding  fuch  a flate 
of  feeble  adminiltration,  the  colleges  and  univerfities 
enjoyed  perfeeft  fecurity,  and  they  reaped  the  advan- 
tages of  it.  Hither  foreign  princes  fled  for  refu  e, 
as  others  fojourned  litre  for  cultivating  knowledge  ; 
and  the  fiercefl  rivals  for  power  did  not  contend  more 
by  arms,  than  by  a generous  ftruggle,  who  fhould 
appear  foremoA  in  protecting  thofe  feminaries,  or  in 
doing  honour  to  the  illuftrious  exiles. 

T his  flate  of  things,  which  arofe  more  from  man- 
ners than  from  any  eflablilhed  law,  received  a mighty 
check,  and  gradually  approached  to  tha»  period 
which  generally  concludes  in  Barbarifm.  The  Nor- 
mans, who  i fitted  forth  from  the  fame  Gothic  hive 
with  the  old  Saxons  and  Franks,  infefled  this  king- 
dom, firfl  by  their  incurlions,  and  fhortly  after  by 
actual  fettlements.  They  carried  on  a general  war, 
at  the  fame  time,  on  the  coafts  of  France , England 
and  modern  Scotland ; and  fpread  the  terror  of  their 
arms  through  all  the  countries  contiguous  to  them. — 
In  the  reigns  of  Aodh  Ordnidhe  and  Concovar,  his 
fucceflor,  they  gave,  and  received,  defeats.  In  the 
reign  of  Niall  Caillne,  they  invaded  the  eaft  of  Ire- 
land with  a fleet  of  a hundred  and  twenty  fhips  ; fet 
Turges  at  their  head,  and  fpread  defolation  every 
where  between  the  fea  and  the  Shannon.  Turges  for- 
tified himfelf  on  the  lake  of  Rive , in  the  mold  com- 
modious place  poflible  for  maflering  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Connaught  and  Meath  : he  proved  a moffc 
cruel  tyrant.  The  monarch  of  the  ifland,  a brave 
and  good  man,  flopped  his  progrefs  from  the  north  ; 
Feidlim,  the  fon  of  Crimthan,  king  of  Munjler,  a 
very  able  man,  covered  the  fouth  ; but,  through  in- 
terefled  views,  he  bafely  enjoyed  the  miferies  of  the 
reft  of  his  countrymen. 

Malachy,  the  Ion  of  Malruanv,  claims  our  atten- 
tion ; as  he  delivered  his  country  by  ftratagem,  what 
Feidlim  neglected  to  do  by  open  force,  when  not  per- 
mitted to  do  it  in  his  own  way.  Niall  Caillne,  the 
monarch,  gained  a flgnal  victory  over  the  Normans , 
in  Tii conull,  at  the  time  that  Turges  was  feized  at 
the  lake  of  Uar  by  Malachy.  Turges  was  put  to 
death,  and  the  Normans  were  thrown  imofucha  pa- 
nic, on  the  lols  of  their  chief,  as  made  them  an  eafy 
prey,  for  fome  time,  to  the  exafperated  natives  — 
Feidbm  died.:  the  monarch  Niall. was  unfortunarely 
drowned  in  the  river  of  Callen : and  Malachy,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  alternate  fucceflion,  mounted  the 
F f throne  ; 
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throne  ; which  he  fo  well  merited,  by  a feries  of 
worthy  aiftions,  before  his  acceflion. 

Mean  time,  the  Normans  invaded  the  kingdom 
with  a ileet  of  an  hundred  and  forty  fail  at  one  time; 
not  long  after  with  an  hundred  and  fixty,  and 
flruck  terror  through  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  of  the  mal-content  princes  joined  them.  The 
king  of  belaud  convened  the  ftates  at  Ardmacha,  and 
they  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  refolutions  wor- 
thy of  them.  All  was  fedition  and  faction  within  ; 
from  without,  Amlaff,  the  fon  of  a Noi  man  king, 
arrived  in  Ireland , and  all  his  countrymen  united  un- 
der his  ftandard.  Malachy  convened  the  ftat«es,  on 
the  defection  of  Mi/nj!er,  and  brought  that  province 
to  its  duty,  attended  by  the  primate.  He  convened 
the  ftates  a third  time  at  Rath  Aodh , and  falutary 
meafures  were  taken.  And  in  this  ftate  of  things, 
the  excellent,  pious  and  unfortunate  Malachy,  left 
this  kingdom,  having  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  Novem- 
ber, eight  hundred  and  lixty-three.  Malachy,  as 
prince  of  Meath , refcued  his  country  from  thraldom  : 
as  king  of  Ireland , he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
equity  of  his  adminill ration,  by  his  fkill  in  war,  and 
bv  his  moderation  after  victory.  He  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  ftill  more,  by  the  moll  heroic  of  all  virtues, 
that  pafiive  courage  under  great  diftreffes,  which 
provided  equally  for  perfonal,  as  well  as  national  fe- 
curitv  ; fo  far  as  it  was  portable  to  obtain  either. 

The  incurficns  of  the  Normans  continued  now 
forty-eight  years.  In  the  courle  of  that  time,  they 
made  fettlements  on  the  lea  coafts,  and  began  to  for- 
tify themfelves  within  ftrong  ftone  walls,  works  until 
then  unknown  in  Ireland.  Hating  and  hated,  be- 
traying and  betrayed  ; their  confederacies  with  lrijh 
factions  were  of  fhort  duration,  and  the  lrijls  mo- 
narchs  had  generally  the  advantage  over  them  in  the 
£eld.  The  crazy  ftate  of  the  government  was  their 
belt  fecurity.  Thole  monarchs,  chofen,  by  alternate 
fucceifior,  out  of  two  royal  and  rival  families,  could 
not  aflemble  a fufficient  legiflative  power  ; and  every 
attempt  to  do  it  proved  ineffectual.  The  conflitution, 
languifhing  under  internal  obltruCtions,  and  ftrug- 
gling  with  itfelf,  as  well  as  with  exterior  danger, 
could  only  barely  hold  out : it  could  not  remedy  itfelf. 
The  patriotifm  of  a few  lcrved  only  to  prolong  the 
diforder,  and  prevent  that  diffolution,  which,  in  fome 
cales,  is  the  molt  deflrable  event  that  can  happen  ; 
as  order  may  rife  out  of  confufion,  and  as  true  pa- 
triots may  then  be  inverted  with  fufficient  power. 

After  the  death  of  Malachy  I.  Hugh  Finliath, 
prince  of  the  north  Hy-Niall,  and  the  fon  of  the  late 
monarch  Niall  Cailne,  mounted  the  throne.  From 
being  a bad  and  turbulent  fubjeCt.  he  became  a good 
king.  Pofiefied  of  all  thofe  qualities  which  render 
princes  popular,  he  gained  friends;  and  yet,  in  the 
general,  no  monarch  was  worfe  obeyed  Flan  Sionna, 
prince  of  the  fouth  Hy-Niall,  and  fon  of  Malachy  I. 
1 -ceedcd  to  Hugh  Finliath.  His  reign  was  long, 
and  refembled  t hat  of  his  predeceffor. 


Provinces  retained,  too  long  a time,  the  privilege 
of  deciding  for  themfelves,  in  certain  difputes  with 
their  neighbouring  provinces.  The  reigning  mo- 
narchs wanted  fufficient  power  ; and  the  authority  of 
the  ftates,  partially  convened,  was  little  regarded. — 
The  king  could  interpofe  only,  by  throwing  his  weight 
into  the  lighter  fcale  ; and  was  right  in  fo  doing,  not 
only  from  juftice,  which  lies  more  generally  on  the 
weaker  fide,  but  from  the  policy  of  permitting  no 
fadfion  to  rife  high  enough,  to  crufh  the  other,  and 
the  monarchy  itfelf,  in  confequence. 

Munjler  was  at  this  time  governed  by  as  worthy  a 
prince  as  lived  in  that  age,  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Culi- 
nan  archbilhop  of  Cajhel.  The  days  of  Cormac’s 
youth  were  employed  in  improving  his  mind  and  vir- 
tues, under  Snedgus,  the  learned  and  pious  abbot  of 
DyJert  Dennod.  He  was  a thorough  raarter  of  the 
learning  of  that  age.  Among  others  he  fignalized 
himfelf  in  lettered  knowledge.  Some  of  his  works 
have  been  preferved,  though  theirs  have  been  loft  in 
the  long  anarchy  that  fucceeded  their  times.  Cor- 
mac’s hiftorical  remains  were  inferted  in  the  work, 
intitled  the  Pfalter  of  CaJIsel.  They  were  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  James  Ware,  and  of  feveral  other  anti- 
quarians of  the  feventeenth  century ; and  we  truft 
that  they  may  be  found  ftill  in  fome  foreign  or  db- 
meftic  repofitory. 

Soon  after  Flan  Sionna’s  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
he  efpoufed  Malmaria,  queen  of  his  predeceffor,  and 
daughter  of  the  famous  Kineth  Mac  Alpine,  king  of 
the  Albanian  Scots  ; who,  after  conquering  the  Pidts, 
enlarged  his  kingdom  vallly,  and  extended  the  Scottifb 
power  fouthward,  to  the  borders  of  Dun-Edain , now- 
called  Edinburgh , in  Loudanjhire.  By  her  firft  mar- 
riage, Malmaria  became  the  mother  of  Niall  Glun- 
dubb,  Flan’s  fucceffor,  and  the  common  father  of 
the  family  of  O’Neill,  fo  celebrated  in  our  annals, 
down  to  the  acceflion  of  James  the  Sixth,  of  Scots , to 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

By  his  marriage  with  Malmaria,  Flan  fuperintend- 
ed  the  education  of  the  young  princes  her  fons,  and 
betrothed  his  daughter  Gormlatha  (by  his  firft  con- 
fort)  to  Niall  Glundubh.  This  alliance,  and  the  con- 
fanguinity  brought  into  the  two  families,  through 
that  illuftriotis  Princefs  of  Scotland , ought,  one  fhould 
think,  to  produce  their  proper  eftedl  of  concord  be- 
tween the  north  and  fouth  Hy-Nialls.  But  this  ef- 
fedl  did  not  follow  ; and  we  find,  that  the  natural  af- 
fedlions  had  as  little  force  among  the  Princes  of  that 
age  as  thofe  of  our  own.  Niall  Glundubh,  Roydamna 
ofthe  kingdom,  flew  into  open  hofti lities  againft  his 
father-in-law,  and  was  defeated.  They  were  after- 
wards reconciled,  and  continued  fo.  Flan  Sionna 
died  at  'Ialhon,  in  the  thirty-feventh  year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a lover  of  juftice,  and  gave  frequent  proofs  in 
theadminiftration  of  it.  Frank,  liberal  and  refolute, 
he  departed  from  no  meafures  proper  to  be  taken 
with  friends  and  enemies.  He  was,  in  fadl,  an  heroic 
Prince  and  a good  man. 
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Niall  Glundubh  fucceeded.  Through  the  happy 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  predecelTor,  what 
Rill  fubfifted  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Conor  O’Malaghlin,  he  came  to  the  throne  with 
great  advantages.  Thefe  were  counterbalanced  by 
frefh  invafions  from  the  Normans,  to  aid  their  friends, 
already  too  powerful.  All  the  provinces  were  alarm- 
ed, and  the  mod  perverfe  factions  coalefced  in  the 
caufe  of  their  country.  The  king  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Munjier , and  proved  victorious  in  many  fkir- 
mifhes.  He  avoided  a general  engagement,  and  lent 
his  orders  to  Ugary,  who  aCted  againft  the  enemy  in 
Leinjier , to  Rand  for  fome  time  on  the  defenfive. — 
Whether  the  king  was  ill  obeyed,  or  whether  Sithric, 
the  Norman  commander,  forced  the  Leinjier  men  to 
an  engagement,  is  not  known.  Sithric,  however, 
obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  provincialifts  at 
Kitfuad  near  Timolin. 

To  repair  the  lofs  at  Kinfuad , the  King  carried  on 
the  war  with  great  caution,  until  his  new  levies  from 
all  the  provinces  were  completed,  and  until  his  ally 
and  kinfman,  Conftantine,  King  of  the  Albanian 
Scots , proved  fo  fuccefsful  againft  their  common  ene- 
my, as  to  draw  off-  from  Munjier  numbers  of  Nor- 
mans, for  the  relief  of  their  countrymen  in  Scotland. 
Ivor  and  Sithric,  commanders  of  tbofe  who  remained 
in  Ireland,  changed  their  operations  into  a defenfive 

war,  and  retired  to  their  capital  hold  in  Dublin. 

About  this  town  they  defended  themfelves  by  ftrong 
entrenchments,  which  the  King  attempted  to  force 
at  Killmofamog.  No  operation  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate or  fatal.  The  King,  his  nobility,  his  whole 
army,  were  cut  in  pieces  : and  thus  ended  the  fhort 
reign  of  Niall  Olundubh,  a Prince  whole  virtues  ex- 
ceeded his  failings  ; and  who,  with  great  advantages 
and  great  fkill  in  war,  was  yet  unfortunate. 

Conor  O’Malaghlin,  Roydamna  of  Ireland,  being 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Killmofamog,  his  brother,  Don- 
chad,  fucceeded  in  the  t hi  one  of  Ireland.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Flan  Sionna,  and  fignalized  the  firft  year 
of  his  reign  by  the  defeat  of  the  Normans,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Lunacneagh  in  the  Teamorian  Kianacnta.  In 
that  engagement  he  amply  revenged  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  predecefior,  Niall  Glundubh  ; he, 
however,  Foon  after  put  to  death  his  paternal  bro- 
ther, Dona'.l,  the  fon  of  Malmaria  of  Scotland. 

Two  extraordinary  characters  diftinguifh  thefe 
itimes  : their  rank,  their  birth  and  their  abilities 
would  bring  them  forward,  and  give  them  the 
lead  in  times  of  the  greateft  eclat : Callaghan,  or  Cel- 
lachan,  of  Cajhel,  King  of  Munjier  ; and  Murker- 
tach,  the  Roydamna  : the  one  was  arrful,  infinuating 
and  popular ; the  ether  generous,  refentfui  and  fin- 
cere.  Ceilachan  turned  out  an  enemy  to  his  country  j 
Murkertach  facrificed  every  juft  relent  ment  to  its  in— 
terefts.  Having  cak<»n  luch  different  fides,  the  one 
endeavoured  to  enlnare  the  other  by  negocialion,  and 
became  the  viClim  of  his  own  treachery.  Murker  - 
tagh  feiz>  d on  him,  in  the  midft  of  hit  own  province, 
and  brought  him  a captive  to  Tyrone.  Never  did  one 
enemy  experience  more  generofity  in  another. 
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Murkertach  made  improvements  in  the  art  of  war. 
His  character  lies  entombed  in  thehiftory  of  a people 
hardly  enquired  after  in  our  own  time.  He  had  as 
great  a genius  for  war  as  any  man  that  this  ifland  has, 
perhaps,  ever  produced.  The  endowments  of  his 
heart  were  Hill  greater.  Pie,  for  fome  time,  valued 
hintfelf  and  his  party  too  much;  but,  loving  his  coun- 
try more,  he  relented,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to  his 
fovereign  and  brother-in-law.  Thence-forward  he 
never  relapfed  into  faCtion.  Of  all  enemies,  he  was 
the  moll  generous;  of  all  commanders,  the  molt  af- 
fable. He  never  defeended  from  his  dignity  ; but  re- 
conciled familiarity  to  a rank,  which  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  muft  be  kept  feparate  from  it  Ele- 
vated, benevolent  and  captivating,  he  was  unhappily 
taken  off  at  a time  when  his  character  put  him  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a power,  which  probably  would  have  re- 
lieved his  country  from  bondage. 

Congalach,  the  fon  of  Malmithy,  fucceeded  to 
Donchad  O’Malachlin.  How  this  Prince,  whofe  fa- 
mily was  excluded  from  the  fucceffion  for  two  hun- 
dred and  feventeen  years,  could  be  raifed  to  the 
throne  before  Flaherty  O’Neill,  whofe  turn  it  was 
now  to  govern,  by  the  rule  of  alternate  fucceffion  ; 
we  cannot  otherwife  account  for,  than  from  his  great 
popularity,  his  military  abilities  and  the  condetcen- 
fion  of  the  legal  claimant,  who  was  his  clofe  kinfman. 

Whatever  his  merits  were,  (and  he  certainly  ex- 
erted fome  very  diftinguifhably)  yet  his  revival  of  an 
old  claim  to  the  royal  fucceffion,  was  as  impolitic  a 
ftep  as  could  be  taken.  The  other  excluded  houfe 
of  Tirconall  was  at  this  time  governed  by  as  able  a 
man  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  fet  up  preten- 
tions which  he  had  power  to  fupport,  and  did  fupport. 
He  indeed  co-operated  for  fome  time  with  the  King 
againft  the  Normans,  and  affifted  in  wafting  Dublin, 
newly  re-peopled.  But  upon  fome  difguft,  real  or 
pretended,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  Congalach  ; 
drove  him  out  of  his  hereditary  country  of  the  Tea - 
morion  Meath  ; got  himfelf,  by  a military  election, 
proclaimed  king  of  Ireland ; and  received  the  homages 
of  Munjier  and  other  provinces — This  extraordinary 
man,  Roderic  O’Cananan,  having  no  more  to  fear 
from  his  rival,  marched  againft  the  Nor mans  of  Dub- 
lin, and  obtained  a fignal  victory  over  them.  They 
loft  fix  thoufand  men  in  the  battle,  without  including 
irregulars,  or  attendants  ; but  Roderic  himfelf  was 
accidentally  {lain  at  the  clofe  of  the  victory  And  in 
this  manner  was  Congalach  relieved  from  the  ulurper 
•of  his  regal  dignity. 

On  his  return,  he  very  unwifely  haftened  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  province  of  Munjier,  before  he  pro- 
vided for  his  fecurity  at  home.  IMacar,  governor  of 
Dublin,  and  commander  of  the  Normans,  feized  upon 
the  advantage  left  open  to  him,  and  from  his  head- 
quarters in  Kenamts,  plundered  the  fouth  Hy-Niall, 
without  mercy.  Congalach  returned  to  drive  offthe 
invaders,  but  without  finilhing  effectually  the  bufi- 
nefs  he  was  upon  in  Munjier;  and  thofe  meafures 
drew  on  him  the  arms  of  his  fuccefior  Domnal  O’Neill, 
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who  hitherto  fpared  him. — This  unfortunate  prince 
made  one  effort  for  re-eftabi'ifhing  his  power  and 
charafter.  lie  held  a council  of  his  followers  on  the 
hanks  of  the  / ’Jfey,  and  marched  thence  againft 
Dublin.  I he  Normans  amufed  hint  with  a {hew  of 
iubmillion  to  his  demands,  and  their  ftratagem  luc- 
ceeded.  They  fell  upon  him  unaware  at  Toi-Giogh- 
rana,  where  they  flew  him,  and  cut  to  pieces  a con- 
i'lderahle  part  of  his  army. 

He  was  fucceeded  hy  Dontnall  O’Neill,  a valiant 
unfortunate  man.  This  prince,  whole  right  of  fuc- 
cefiion  was  undoubted,  had  hut  little  obedience  paid 
to  his  authority,  excepting  what  he  obtained  from 
the  point  of  his  fword,  and  this  was  not  very  conli- 
derable.  The  laft  memorable  affion  of  Domnall 
O’Neill  was  that  at  Kilmona ; wherein  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Normans  and  Te  amort  an  Hy-Nial/s . His  worthy 
fucceflbr,  Malachy,  repaired  this  difgrace  to  him,  by 
the  complete  vittory  he  obtained  at  Tenmor  over  the 
Norman  and  Leittfler  troops.  The  unfortunate  mo- 
narch himfetf,  after  a reign  of  twenty-four  years, 
died  a penitent  at  A dmacha , in  the  year  980.  He 
was  thefixteenth  and  laft  monarch  of  the  Tyrone  line, 
and  the  forty-fifth  of  the  Hy-Niall  race. 

Malachy  11  fo  well  recommended  by  perfonal  me- 
r.t,  and  lo  juftly  intitled  by  the  prefcription  of  alter- 
nate iuccefticn,  mounted  the  throne  without  oppofi- 
tion.  He  began  his  reign  as  he  ended  it,  by  giving 
the  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  public  good  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  adminiftration.  He  led  his  troops 
againft  the  Normans,  and  fbreed  them  to  accept  fuch 
terms  as  he  jmpofed  upon  them  ; particularly  that  of 
giving  up  all  the  captives  in  their  power,  together 
with  their  ieveral  pofhffions  and  properties. 

The  fires  lo  lately  extinguifhed  began  to  kindle 
anew  ; and  the  fatigued  monarch  had  no  refource 
left,  but  joining  with  the  ableft  of  the  provincial 
princes,  for  putting  forne  end  to  the  calamities  of  the 
ration.  i h.s  was  the  celebrated  Brian,  king  of 
Alunjhr,  afterw  rds  furnamed  Boromy.  In  con- 
junction, t ia t-y  reduced  the  Normans , and  other  mal- 
1 onterns,  arid  Io  n after  fell  out  among  themfelves. 
1 he  king  of  Munjler  led'his  forces  through  the  fouth 
Hy-Niali  with  little  oppofition,  and  eftabliflaed  his 
head  quarters  at  Teamor , the  ancient  feat  of  fo  many 
heathen  and  chriftian  kings.  Malachy  defeated  him 
in  one  engagement,  and  obliged  him  toretire:  their 
forces  being  extremely  unequal,  he  could  not  pretend 
10  face  him  in  another.  ' Brian  renewing  the  war, 
haraffed  Meath  and  Connaught,  from  his  head-quar- 
ters in  Athlone.  To  give,  however,  a good  impref- 
lion  of  his  intentions,  lie  propofed  a convention  of 
the  ftates  for  fettling  the  nation;  Malachy  agreed. 
1 he  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  met  at  Dundalk ; but  in 
fach  a, variety  of  tempers,  interefts  and  pretenlions, 
the.r  deliberations  came  to  nothing.  Malachy  alone, 
demrted  ‘oy  tlie  north  Hy-Nialls , gave  the  beft  turn 
to  adoirs  that  they  could  poftibly  admit.  He  entered 
into  a treaty  with  his  enemy  ; and,  after  having  fti- 
puiated  for  the  government  of  the  fouth  Hy-Niall , he 


refigned  the  crown  and  regal  dignity  into  the  hands 
of  his  vaflal.  The  expedient  was  necefiary,  though 
not  conftitutional.  He  gave  the  title  of  Brian  the 
beft  colour  it  could  bear,  that  of  conferring  his  own 
upon  him.  He  hereby  pre.ferved  an  able  and  virtu- 
ous prince  from  the  odium  of  open  ufurpation  ; and 
be  fupported  him  afterwards,  as  he  engaged  to  do, 
by  his  whole  intereft,  which  was  (till  very  cohfider- 
able. 

Brian  was  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  made  anv 
figure  above  his  equals ; and  he  reigned  over  Munjler 
twenty-fix,  before  he  was  raifed  to. the  chief  imperial 
dignity.  Although  he  was  not  born  to  a crown,  he 
gave  proofs  in  every  period  of  his  defervingone.  To  the 
church,  he  was  a true  protestor;  to  the  fciences,  a pa- 
tron; to  mankind,  a friend  Brave,  pious,  magnificent, 
he  conquered  many  enemies,  more  by  his  unaffe&ed 
benevolence  than  by  arms.  Difcerning  from  nature, 
knowing  from  experience,  he  flieweJ  himfelf  inflex- 
ible in  nothing,  but  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to 
the  injured.  In  other  relpefls,  he  accommodated 
himfelf  to  the  ftubborn  manners  of  the  times;  giv- 
ing the  beft  turn  they  could  bear  to  things  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  reforming.  To  everv 
aH  of  conceilion,  or  authority,  he  annexed  a dignity, 
which  fequeftered  meannefs  from  the  one,  as  well  as 
feverity  from  the  other  ; and  his  wifdom  was  admir- 
able in  nothing  more,  than  the  arts  by  which  he  ex- 
tended his  influence  with  his  power.  His  bodily  en- 
dowments were  equal  : He  was  fo  framed,  as  to  un- 
dergo the  rudeft  fatigues  of  war  at  the  age  of  four- 
fcore  ; and  his  example  alone  was  fufiicient  to  difei- 
pline,  as  well  as  animate,  the  troops  he  raifed.  In 
a word  : lie  was  fuperiqr  to  every  Prince  of  his  time, 
and  inferior  to  Malachy  in  one  inftance  only,  that  ot 
lacrificing  a crown  to  the  good  of  his  country. 

On  this  great  man’s  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  was 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  envied.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  tlie  Prince  who  refigned  to  him,  he 
would  probably  be  obliged  himfelf  to  refign  in  favour  of 
forne  other  powerful  Oligarch,  or  reign  with  his  facti- 
on in  the  places  fubfervient  to  his  government.  With 
Malachy’s  atliftance,  lie  actually  governed  over  moft 
of  the  provinces.  In  the  fourt  h year  of  his  reign,  he 
obliged  all,  except  the  north  Hy-Niall,  to  recognize 
his  title  ; and  this  laft  province  he  fubdued  to  his  au- 
thority (although  only  for  a ihort  time)  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  reign. 

. i The  Normans  he  kept  to  their  obedience,  having 
not.  dared  to  give  him  or  the  nation  much  difturb- 
ance during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.— The  rforth 
Iiy  Niall  he  found  governed  by  Aodh  O’Neill,  the 
heroic  grandfon  of  .the  heroic  Murkertach,  of  whom 
we  fpoke  above.  He  was  an  inflexible  enemy  to  Ma- 
lachy, and  improved  every  opportunity  of  revenge, 
to  diftrefs  Brian  and  him  ; for  they,  no  doubt,  de- 
prived him  of  the  right  of  alternate  fucceflion  to  the 
throne,  as  it.-jaad  been  eftablifhed  for  feyeral  ages  in 
the  Tyrone, r .and  Clatt-Coltnan  houfes.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  re-eftablifhing  this  right,  that  he  fell  furi- 
3 oufly 
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oufly  on  the  province  of  Ulud , in  the  year  1004; 
but  he  loft  his  life,  though  not  the  victory,  in  the 
great  battle  of  Craove-Tulcha . He  was  lucceeded  by 
his  brother  Flaherty  ; who,  although  once  obliged  to 
give  hoftages  for  his  obedience  to  the  new  government, 
was  never  on  good  terms  with  Brian  or  Malaehy. 
Malruany  O’Maldorv,  chief  of  Tirconall , was  fome 
time  in  cuftody  with  Brian,  at  his  royal  feat  at  Kin- 
corndh , and  enlarged.  Brian  aCted  imprudently,  al- 
though generoufly,  in  letting  his  enemy  loofe  againft 
him.  Malruany  invaded  Connaught , a province  obe- 
dient to  the  king’s  government,  and  laid  a confidera- 
ble  part  of  it  in  allies.  Flaherty,  at  the  fame  time, 
attacked  Malachy’s  hereditary  country  in  the  fouth 
Hy-Niall,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  with  the  Nor- 
mans of  Dublin. 

Thus  flood  affairs  towards  the  end  of  Brian  Boro- 
mey’s  reign,  when  the  whole  province  of  Leinjler 
revolted,  and  called  the  Normans  from  all  quarters  to 
its  afiiftance-  Fires,  which  could  never  be  fufficient- 
ly  extinguilhed,  flamed  now  with  great  fiercen'efs, 
from  the  acceflion  of  combuftibles  that  were  long 
colletfting.  And  when  we  connder  the  importance 
of  the  event,  the  animofity  of  parties,  and  numbers 
of  conftderable  perfons  ranged  on  either  fide  of  the 
contelt  •,  we  will  find  no  civil  war,  lince  that  of  Moy- 
rath,  in  any  degree j,  equal  to  this.  Brian  ended  it 
gloriouflv,  although  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation,  in  the  great, battle  o .CJ'^Jnrf,  ne, at  Dublin. 
At  the  age  of  eiglaty-eight  he  gained  the  victory,  and 
loft  his  life  there,  in  the  caule  of  his  country.  -His 
death  was  lamented  by  his.friends,  who.,  were  retained 
by  the  attraClives  which  virtue  annexetii  to  every  no- 
ble accomplifla  nent  ; and  by  enemies,  who  now  re- 
cognized, .with, oa  'relenting  fenfibdixy,  the  worth 
which  hithrrto. /flood;  in  tfleir  way.  ; 

On  the  fall,  of  Brian, 'Malaehy,  IL  re'umed  the 
throne,  which  he  filled  with  dignity,  and  refigned  at 
the  end  of  a reign  of  twenty-three  years,  with  a 
greatnefs  of  min'd  fuperior  to  any  dignity. 

The  battle  of  Clcmtarf ' dilTolyed  a power  formida- 
ble to  the  monarchy  and  to  the  nation  : domeflic 
contention  proved  the  fruit  of  it.  The  two  Ions  of 
Brian  Boromey-(Donchad  and  Teigej  fell  out  among 
•themfelves,  and  the  difeontented  princes  of  Dejmdnd 
and  OJJbry  availed  themfelves  of  the  public  dilturb- 
ances.  The  fortune  of  Munjlcr  feemed  buried  at 
once  with  the  great  prince  who  governed  it  through 
a courte  of  thirty-eight  years:  And  none,  but  Ma- 
lachy  II.  .alone,  could  retard  the  dilT>lution,  to  which 
the  monarchy  was  hailening.  lie  began  hisfecond 
adminiilration,  by  improving  the  advantages  g lined 
in  the  late  battle  over  the  Normans  and  Leinjler  men. 
By  a happy  ufe  of  his  authority,  he  gained  upon  the 
north  Hy-Nialls,  to  join  their  forces  to  his.  He 
drove  the  Normans  of  Dublin  into  tire  Dun,  and  laid 
the  reft  of  the  town  in  allies.  Leinjler  he  reduced 
by  the  terror  of  his  arms  ; and  he  lucceeded  wonder- 
fully in  the  more  defperate  undertaking  of  reconcil- 
ing the  provinces  to  their  own  common  interefts.  It 
was,  indeed,  but  a temporary  concord,  of  which  he 
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alone  was  the  cement.  After  a fecond  reign  of  eight 
years  and  fome  months,  he  died  at  one  of  his  royal 
feats,  in  the  ifland  of  Cro,  in  Loch-hannin , in  the 
feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a brave, 
wife,  pious  man,  who  ficrificed  inflexibly  every  per- 
fonal  confideration  to  the  good  of  his  country;  and 
who  yielded  to  political  evils  which  could  not  be  re- 
medied. Magnificent,  fincere,  compaflionate  ; worth 
in  diflrefs  never  found  a more  inquifltive  or  liberal 
patron,  and  he  replaced  by  benefactions  all  that  for- 
tune denied  to  the  indigent. 

On  the  death  of  Malaehy  II.  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  and  twenty-two,  the  beft  efforts  of  feveral  great 
men,  to  bring  the  conftitution  back  to  the  Tuatiiali- 
ans,  or  better  principles,  were  fruftrated.  An  inter- 
reign of  feventy-two  years  enfued  ; in  which  Don- 
chad,  tiie  fon  of  Brian  Boromey ; Dermod  Mac 
Mal-na-mbo,  king  of  Leinjler;  and  Turlogh  O’Brian; 
made  fome  ihow  of  royalty,  by  afiuming  the  kingly 
title;  what  none  but  their  feveral  Bullions  recognized. 

In  the  beginning  of  file  twelfth  c'enfury,  til's  king- 
dom was  divided  between  two  greaft  men,  Donald 
O’LacHluih,  and  Murkertach  O’o  fieri;  the  one,  as 
head  of  the  royal  Hy-NiaU'Whe.  claiming  a preferip- 
tive  right  of  fuccefiion  from  liis  family  ; the  otlier, 
claiming  that  of  the  new  conftitution,  which  admit- 
ted the  provincial  kiiiAs,;  fo  long,  and,  as  was  pre- 
tended, do  ufsjuflly  excluded-.  Thele  two  princes 
contended  for  more  t hall  twenty  years,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  ground  between  them.  The  fault  lay  in. the 
faClioh,  not  in  the  men.  ’1  lie  youngTing  of  Con- 
naught, ’I'urlogh  the  Great,  following  the  example 
of  Brian  Boromey,  fet  himfelf  ffi  oppofition  to  tliof  e 
princes  towards  the  end  of  their  morley  adminifrrati- 
on.  He  well  nigh  wrefleT all  power  out  of  the  hands 
ofboth  ; and  out  oftheh.urds  of  O'Brian,  he  wrefted 
it  effectually,*  fome  tw6  year's  before-  that  prince’s 
death. 

On  the  death  of  Domna!  O’Lachlin,  no  other  pro- 
vincial governor  was  alone  able  to  contend  for  the 
fuccefiion,  with  the  king  of  C-mn'nirght.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Ireland , by  the'  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  for  twenty  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
fo  in  fact.  He  met,  however,  with  great  opposition, 
and  the  moft  powerful  attacked,  or  ferved  him 
occafionally,  as  their  paflions  or  interefts,  drove 
them  into  contradictory  meafures.  - Turloch  the 
Great  (as  he.  was  ftyled)  flood  fuperior  to  all  his 
enemies — Able,  determined  and  indefatigable,,  he 
railed  the  power  of  Connm/ght  higher  than  any  of 
his  predeceflbrs,  fince  the  tiiiie  of  Olioll  Molt,  and 
tempered  refentrfibnt  -fo  jliflicioufly- with  placability, 
that  he  drew  advantages  from  eVeftts 'Which  quite  dil- 
concert  the  generality  of  princes,  who  arife  to  power, 
as  he  did,  more  by  ftrength  of  genius,  than  good- 
nefs  of  title.  As  much  as  the  times  would  permit, 
he  reformed  the  civil  government,  and  ereCl&d’a  mint 
at  Clonmacmfe  for  the  coinage  of  iilver.  In  the'eccle- 
liaftical  matters,  his  great  piety  engaged  him  to  ac- 
qulefce  in  the  reformation  introduced  by  cardinal 

l'aparo  ; 
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Paparo  • a reformation,  which  fet  afide  the  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  hitherto  the  freeft  in  all 
Chrijlendom,  but  necefl’arily  abridged  of  its  immuni- 
ties at  this  time ; as  the  Irijh  church  futFered  enor- 
mous abufes  in  latter  ages,  from  its  loofenefs  of  dif- 
cipline,  and  variety  of  liturgies. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  Mur- 
kertach O’Lachlin,  prince  of  the  north  Hy-Niall , 
and  grand-nephew  to  the  late  Domnal  O’Lachlin,  be- 
came a powerful  rival  to  him.  They  attacked  each 
other,  with  various  fuccefs,  by  lea  and  land.  The 
latter  brought  the  remains  of  the  Normans,  and  the 
naval  power  of  Scotland , to  fupport  his  title  ; but  was 
defeated.  The  death,  however,  of  Turloch  the 
Great,  ended  the  conteft,  and  delivered  up  to  Mur- 
kertach  the  fovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
illand. 

This  turn  in  favour  of  Murkertach,  feemed  to 
promife  well  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Hy-Niall  race. 
But  it  had  no  fuch  efteft : It  was  fruftrated  by  the 
contumacy  of  Oligarchs,  whofe  power  role  on  the 
ruin  of  that  family,  and  whole  depreilion  mud  be 
the  certain  confequence  of  a regular  monarchy.  Ro- 
deric  O’Conor,  the  fon  of  Turloch  the  Great,  op- 
pofed  the  eleftion  of  Murkertach  to  the  throne ; but 
was  forced  to  yield : And  from  his  fubmiffion,  the 
new  king  was  inverted  with  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  in  as  ample  a manner,  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decertors,  for  feveral  ages. 

Murkertach  was  not  long  portelTed  of  his  high  au- 
thority, when  he  was  fatally  prevailed  upon  to  abufe 
it,  by  very  arbitrary  and  imprudent  meafures.  This 
turn  in  his  adminiftration  plunged  him  into  a very 
unjuft  invarton  of  the  provincial  rights  of  Ulad. 
Refiftance  was  the  confequence  : And,  after  a reign 
of  ten  years,  he  fell  a facrifice  to  the  vengeance  of 
an  injured  people,  in  the  battle  of  Litterluin,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix.  The 
Hy-Niall  intereft  was  buried  in  his  grave;  and  a way 
was  opened  for  the  fuccefiion  of  Roderic,  king  of 
Connaught , the  fon  of  Turloch  the  Great,  the  laft, 
and  the  moft  unfortunate,  of  all  the  Irifb  monarchs. 

The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  appeared  unanimous  in 
the  eleftion  of  Roderic  to  the  throne.  He  conven- 
ed them  in  Dublin , the  capital  of  the  Normans,  and 
the  chief  feat  of  the  little  power  they  had  left,  in 
his  kingdom  ; but  feveral  of  thole  rtates  gave  their 
voices  at  that  election  with  great  infincerity.  They 
yielded  to  a power,  which  they  could  not  at  prefent 
refift : And  by  a fpecies  of  loyalty,  eafily  accounted 
for,  they  contended  who  rttould  be  moft  forward  in 
the  fupport  of  an  eftablifhment,  which  they  expefted 
one  day  to  overturn.  Roderic  was  inaugurated,  and 
his  monarchical  rights  were  acknowledged  in  the  moft 
folemn  manner  : But  he  foon  experienced  the  feeble 
fecurity  of  a recognition  rather  exacted  from  the  fac- 
tion, than  won  from  the  affection,  of  divided  pro- 
vinces. 

Since  the  death  of  Malachy  II.  this  nation  was 


falling  into  a ftate  of  political  reprobation.  Each 
province  fet  up  for  itfelf ; and  the  monarchy  grew 
indifferent,  the  monarch  hateful,  to  the  majority  of 
the  chieftains.  When  Roderic  mounted  the  throne, 
their  meafttre  of  iniquity  was  full.  He  laboured  to 
unite  all  parties  for  common  defence,  againlt  a def- 
perate  provincial  tyrant  and  his  foreign  allies  ; but 
the  Oligarchs  of  the  time,  were  rather  unanimous  in 
rejefting  their  king,  than  the  common  enemy  : They 
loved  their  country  only  in  the  fecond  place  : Domef- 
tic  animofities,  perfonal  revenge,,  were  uppermoft; 
and  to  the  gratification  of  rhefe  paffions,  they  lacri- 
ficed  every  confideration  favourable  to  their  native 
country,  or  ufeful  to  their  own  common  fiafety. — 
What  enl'ued  was  very  natural  ; although,  on  a fu- 
perficial  view,  it  appears  extremely  furprizing.  The 
majority  of  thefe  chieftains,  deferring  the  reigning 
prince,  under  whofe  ftandard  they  could  eafily  pre- 
ferve  their  liberties,  delivered  up  the  nation,  as  a 
prey  to  its  enemies  ; and  they  certainly  well  deferred 
the  treatment  they  received  from  the  new  mafters 
they  fet  over  themfelves. 

There  feems  to  have  been  little  intercourfe  between 
Ireland  and  England,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  There  is  no  account  of  any  Englijh  fettlements 
having  been  made  in  this  ifland  before  that  period. 
The  colonies  of  Norwegians  and  Danes  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  environs  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and 
were  in  fubfequent  times  called  Ojhnen  by  the  Eng - 
lip. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  an  attempt  on  Ireland 
was  made  for  the  firft  time,  from  the  Englifh  coaft. 
Hiftorians  have  given  to  the  expedition  from  England 
that  then  took  place,  the  name  of  conqueft  of  Ire- 
land: they  have  aferibed  the  honour  of  it  to  king 
Henry  II.  and  have  moreover  conferred  upon  him 
and  his  fucceffors  from  that  period,  a rightful  claim 
to  the  dominion  and  obedience  of  Ireland  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  fa  ft  is,  however,  that  only  a fettlement  was 
made  on  the  Irijh  coaft,  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe 
which  have  been  formed  fince  on  the  coafts  of  Afri- 
ca, A fa , or  America.  The  firft  adventurers  were 
two  private  gentlemen,  Fitz-Stephens  and  Fitzgerald. 
They  crofted  the  /;  //?>  Channel  with  about  three  hun- 
dred men  in  the  year  1171;  and  they  were  foon  af- 
ter followed  by  earl  Strongbow,  with  twelve  hundred 
more. 

If  the  It  if  had  been  united  under  one  king,  or 
common  leader,  as  the  Scots  were,  when  Edward  I. 
attempted  the  conqueft  of  Scotland , or  if  the  Englifo 
adventurers  had,  On  their  firft  landing,  alarmed  the 
whole  Inf  nation,  by  loudly  proclaiming  a defign  of 
univerfal  indiferiminate  invaiion  and  dominion,  as 
the  fame  Edward  I.  did,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
they  would  foon  have  been  overpowered  by  numbers, 
in  the  fame  manner  a-  the  Eng/if}  garrifons  left  by 
Edward  I.  in  Scotland  were  overpowered,  and  driven 
out  of  the  country. 
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But  Ireland,  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was 
divided  into  a very  great  number  of  independent 
diftricts,  that  had  little  more  connexion  with  each 
other  than  what  arofe  from  mutual  neighbour- 
hood. And  thofe  Irlfls  who  lived  on  the  northern  or 
wcftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  had  confequently  but  little 
connection  with  thofe  who  inhabited,  or  made  fettle- 
ments,  or  invafions,  on  the  fouthern  or  eaftern 
coaft:. 

The  EngliJIs  adventurers,  befides,  found  friends  in 
the  country  to  whom  they  were  welcome,  as  hath 
been  the  cafe  in  all  the  fettlements  made  by  Europeans 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  They  even  had  been 
exprefsly  invited  by  an  Irljh  chieftain  who  was  pof- 
fefied  of  the  oppofite  fhore  (his  name  was  Dermot 
Mac-Murrogh)  : they  were  to  affift  him  in  a war  in 
which  he  was  then  engaged  : and  earl  Strongbow  was 
to  marry  his  daughter. 

The  military  operations  of  the  little  EngliJIs  army, 
and  of  the  Irljh  ally  who  had  invited  them  over, 
proved  fuccefsful ; and  the  adventurers  were  reward- 
ed for  their  afliftance  by  having  lands  allotted  to  them 
in  the  country.  They  formed  a fettlement,  or  colo- 
ny, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 

The  report  of  the  advantages  which  Fitz-Stephens, 
Fitzgerald,  and  earl  Strongbow  had  met  with,  reach- 
ed England.  A few  more  adventurers  foon  followed, 
in  order  to  partake  of  the  fuccefs ; and  among  them 
the  next  year,  was  no  lefs  a perfon  than  king  Henry 
II.  himfelf.  This  prince  proved  ftill  more  welcome 
to  the  lripj  than  the  adventurers  who  had  preceded 
him.  As  he  had  brought  only  five  hundred  men 
with  him,  he  caufed  no  alarm.  The  Irljh  chieftains 
were  flattered  to  fee  fo  important  a man  as  the  king 
of  the  great  ifland  that  lay  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
channel,  come  to  pay  them  a vifit.  They  reforted 
to  him  from  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  to  make 
alliance  and  treaties  of  amity  with  him.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  Henry  II.  gave  the  Irljh  chieftains  the 
title  of  kings and  this  ftyle  continued  to  be  ufed  by 
his  fuccefiors  fo  late  as  eighty  years  afterwards,  if 
not  later. 

Henry  II.  after  flaying  about  five  months  in  Ire- 
land, withdrew,  well  fatisfied  with  his  expedition, 
and  leaving  his  fubjeCts  in  pofleffion  of  fome  diftriCts 
on  the  eaftern  coaft.  Such  was  the  firft  fettlement 
made  by  the  Engllfh  in  Ireland , and  the  firft  origin  of 
the  dominion  which  the  Englljh  crown  has  in  fubfe- 
quent  times  claimed  over  this  country. 

The  fuccefiors  of  king  Henry  II.  did  not  purfue 
the  defign  of  conquering  Ireland.  Satisfied  with 
having  their  power  introduced  into  the  ifland,  and 
recognized  in  a certain  diftriCt  or  portion  of  it,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  extend  it  farther.  The  colony 
was  left  to  thrive  by  its  own  refources  and  ftrength  •, 
the  reinforcements  it  received  during  a long  feries  of 
years,  being  only  the  fucceffive  and  occafiqnal  arrival 
of  new  Englljh  adventurers  and  fettlers.  The  Englljh 
fettlement  in  Ireland  did  not  accordingly  become  ex- 
tended beyond  its  firft  limits.  It  was  rather  the  re- 
verfe.  The  land  or  ground  occupied  by  the  Engljh 
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colony,  or  the  Englljh  pale,  as  it  was  called,  reached 
only  a few  miles  around  Dublin,  at  the  time  of  king 
Edward  III.  that  is,  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  firft  fettling  of  the  colony. 

This  ftraitening  of  the  Engltfh  pale  had  been  ow- 
ing to  two  caufes.  In  the  .firft  place,  the  hoftilities 
committed  by  the  fettlers  againft  the  diftriCts  by 
which  they  were  furrounded,  had  in  time  raifed  an 
alarm  and  confederacy  againft  them,  which  the  firft 
adventurers  had  not  met  with. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  fuccefiors  to  thofe  perfons 
of  EngliJIs  blood,  or  race,  who  had  poffefled  them- 
felves  of  lands  at  fome  diftance  up  the  country,  had 
gradually  renounced  their  dependance  on  the  primary 
lettlement,  as  they  ceafed  to  want  its  fupport  ; which 
has  been  the  cafe  with  all  the  colonies,  whenever  they 
have  ceafed  to  derive  advantage  from  their  conneCti- 
on  with  the  mother  country:  and  they  had,  even  ir. 
procefs  of  time,,  adopted  the  drefs,  the  language,  and 
the  laws,  of  the  native  Irljh. 

Thefe  EngliJIs  families,  now  transformed  into  Irjh 
inhabitants,  were  moreover  particularly  jealous  to 
oppofe  the  extenfion  of  the  pale  or  colonial  territory, 
and  the  farther  fpreading  of  the  Engljh  government, 
and  law.  They  held  their  lands  by  lrijfs  tenures,  and 
by  the  Brehon,  or  Irljh  law  ; which,  in  regard  to 
property  m land,  and  matters  of  defccnt,  totally  dif- 
fered from  the  law  of  England.  Now,  if  the  Eng- 
ljh law  had  been  fullered  to  prevail,  thefe  families 
muft  have  been  difpofiefled,  and  compelled  to  give 
up  their  lands  to  other  perfons.  In  order  to  fecure 
themfelves  ftill  farther,  and  more  completely  to  dif- 
claim  any  connection  with  the  Englljh  laws,  they  had 
even  aflumed  Irljh  furnames,  fuch  as  Mac-Yoris,  Mac- 
Morice,  Mac- Gibbon,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  circumftances  above  defcribed,  a new 
clafs  of  inhabitants  had  arifen  in  Ireland,  ciiftinCt 
both  from  the  EngliJIs  colony,  and  the  native  lrjb. 
It  was  formed  of  thofe  Englljh  families  who  had  at 
any  time  renounced  fubjeCtion  to  the  Engllfh  govern- 
ment, either  through  convenience,  or  motives  of  per- 
lonal  intereft.  The  Engllfh  colonifts  ufed  to  beftow 
upon  them  the  appellation  of  degenerate  EngliJIs. 
Numerous  tribes,  or  clans,  were  formed  of  them, 
however;  who  frequently  proved  very  ferious  ene- 
mies, or  antagonifts,  to  the  Engljh  colony. 

At  length,  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  III.  a new  expedition  into  Ireland  was 
projected  in  England,  (A.  D.  1361.)— The  expediti- 
on, this  time,  was  in  faCt  undertaken  againft  the  de- 
generate Engljh. 

Lionel,,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king’s  fecond  fon, 
was  the  leader  of  the  enterprize.  The  motive  which 
induced  the  prince  to  engage  in  it,  was  this.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  William 
Bourke,  furnamed  the  Red  Earle,  who  was  pofiefled 
of  very  extenfive  independent  traCts  of  land,  in  the 
country,  but  had  continued  to  preferve  a connection 
with  the  colonial  government.  After  the  death  of  the 
earl,  the  next  male  heirs  had  claimed  his  eftates,  in 
conformity  to  the  Irljh  law  ; which,  being  groucaied 
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on  notions  of  warfare  and  defence,  did  not  allow 
lands  to  defeend  to  females.  Thefe  heirs  had  accord- 
ingly put  themielves  in  poffcffion  of  thofe  lands 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  late  earl.  On  that 
occal'ion  they  a {Turned  h'Jh  lurnames,  by  way  of  far- 
ther lecurity  ; and  in  fhort,  turned  degenerate  Eng 
/Jb.  Duke  Lionel  laid  claim  to  thofe  lands,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  grounding  his  claim  on  the  Engljh  com- 
mon law  : and  his  coming  over  to  Ireland,  was  in  or- 
der to  expel  that  Sept,  or  Clan,  of  degenerate  Eng- 
lift) , who  hail  feveral  years  before  taken  poffcffion  of 
them,  and  had  alTtimed  the  name  of  Mac-Williams. 
The  duke  had  married  the  Red  Earle’s  daughter  in 
England : her  mother  having  fled  thither  with  her 
infant  daughter,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
earl,  who  was  killed  while  endeavouring  to  quell  an 
inl'urrection  among  his  followers  or  tenants.  The 
duke  had  been  induced  to  this  match,  by  the  prof- 
peel:  of  recovering  thofe  extenfive  traifts  of  land  which 
had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  earl. 

The  duke’s  expedition  was  in  reality  undertaken 
both  againil  the  Irijb  law,  and  againft  all  thofe  per- 
fon  er  Eng/i/b  blood  who  had  adopted  it,  and  were 
poffeffed  of  land  by  virtue  of  the  Irijb  law,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  Irijb  mode  of  tenure. 

Duke  Lionel  did  not  dilTemble  his  general  hofriie 
intentions.  In  his  progrds  through  the  country,  he 
forbade  all  perfons  of  degenerate  E-gUJII rade  to  ap- 
proach Ids  Camp.  At  the  fame  time,  thole  degene- 
rate tribes  he  had  come  over  to  difpoffefq  proved  to 
be  very  numerous.  They  were  headed  by  two  chief- 
tains : the  one  was  furnamed  Mac-William  Lighter 
.Nether'),  and  the  other  Mac- William  Oughter  (Far- 
ther V;  They  were  fettleii  in  Connaught.  Thofe  lands 
fituated  in  UJir  which  had  been  polTeffed  by  the 
Red  Earle,  h’lti.  been  feized  upon  by  a Sept  of  native 
Irijb,  belonging  to  the  O’Neals,  who  at  the  fame 
time,  expelled  feveral  Eng/J/j  landholders  out  of  that 
northern  divilion  of  Ireland,  and  had  as  little  incli- 
nation us  the  new  tribes  of  Mac-Williams,  to  com- 
ply with  the  claims  of  the  duke. 

As  Duke  Lionel  had  brought  from  England  only 
an  incontl derable  force,  and  met  no  fupport  within 
the  country,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  withdraw. 
Before  he  finally  left  Ireland,  however,  he  held  a par- 
liament in  Kilkenny , while  he  was  encamped  there  ; 
(the  king  his  father  had  inverted  him  with  the  office 
of  lord  deputy  Defore  hi?  departure  from  England)-, 
and  he  got  that  famous  ftatute,  which  is  known  by 
thC  name  of  1 he  Statute  of  Kilkenny. 

This  ftatute  is  very  remarkable  : it  fhews  that  ty- 
rahffical  laws  are  an  old  evil  in  Ireland.  l ive  intent 
of  t was  to  reclaim  the  degenerate  Engli/b,  and  to 
bring  to  obedience  by  penal  laws,  thofe  whom  force 
of  arms  had  proved  infufficlent  to  fubdue. 

I:  was  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  ftatute,  that 
the  Eaglijb  of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  before  the  ar- 
riy-if  of  Duke  Lionel,  were  become  mere  I'Jb  in 
theit'lV.vWiagV,  name  , apparel  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing1: hah  rejected  the  E glijb  L n,  and  fubmitted  to 


thofe  of  the  Irilb,  w th  whom  they  had  united  by 
nairriage  alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  EngliJJj  intereft. 
It  was  therefore  enabled,  that  marriage  and  goffip- 
red  with  the  Irijh  fhould  be  punilhed  as  high  trea- 
fon.  If  any  man  of  EnglJ/j  race  fhould  ufe  an  Irifh 
name-,  the  Irifh  language  and  apparel,  or  ride  with- 
out (addle,  & c.  his  tenements  Ihould  be  feized.  If 
any  one  claims  the  Lijh  or  Brehon  law,  he  Ihould  be 
adjudged  a traitor.  It  was  made  penal  for  perlons  of 
Englifh  race,  to  allow  the  Irifh  to  creaght  or  graze 
upon  their  lands;  or  to  entertain  any  ot  their  min- 
ftrels,  rhymers,  or  news-teller  , & c 

This  ftatute  was  no  more  than  a peeviih  and  re- 
vengeful expreffiou  ot  the  refentment  Duke  Lionel 
felt  from  the  oppofition  he  had  met  with,  and  the 
lofs  of  thole  lands  he  had  come  over  to  claim.  The 
fntute  was  not  to  have  any  obedience  paid  to  it,  out 
of  the  imall  compafs  of  the  Engljh  pale.  It  was,  in 
reality,  a declaration  of  perpetual  war,  both  againft 
the  native  Irifh,  and  againft  thofe  perfous  and  chief- 
tains of  Englifh  race  who  were  fettled  01  t of  the  li- 
mits of  the  colony,  and  had  been  more  or  lefs  necef- 
fitated  to  adopt  the  Irifh  cuftoms  and  laws  — The  faift 
fi,  that  confiderations  of  perfonal  convenience  in  a 
remote  country,  and  elpecially  of  felf-intereft,  had 
been  the  principal  motives  of  the  condudt  and  the  de- 
generacy of  molt  of  the  Engljh  fettlers.  Their  mor- 
tal enmity  to  the  Engljh  nation,  has  perhaps  alfo 
been  exaggerated.  At  any  rate,  thofe  claults  of  the 
ftatute  of  Kilkenny  which  have  been  above-recited, 
were  not  very  likely  to  make  them  better  friends. 
Thus  ended  the  fecond  expedition  into  Ireland. 

The  third  expedition  was  undertaken  not  long  af- 
terwards, by  king  Richard  II.  This  prince  landed 
in  Ireland  with  a very  coniiderable  army. 

The  1 ifh  chieftains  adted  in  regard  to  Richard  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  with  Henry  II. 
Though  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  their  lands 
3nd  cattle  to  foreign  adventurers,  and  to  adopt  laws 
which  they  neither  underftood  nor  were  uled  to, 
they  were  proud  to  fee  an  Englijlo  king  among  them. 
As  Richard  was  willing  to  exhibit  his  greatnds  and 
magnificence  to  them,  lb,  they  were  delirous  to  dis- 
play their  conlequence  and  their  urbanity.  They 
flocked  to  the  king’s  court  from  all  quarters.  No  lefs 
than  feventy-five  independent  Irijh  chiefs  the  king 
entertained  with  great  fplendor.  The  earl  of  Or- 
mond, who  (poke  tiie  l ijh  language,  and  Henry 
Ca ltil,  who  had  married  an  Irijh  lady,  officiated  as 
interpreters  — Four  of  the  chieftains,  O’Nial,  O’Con- 
nor, O’Brien,  and  Mac-Murchad,  were  leafed  at  the 
king’s  table,  clothed  in  robes  of  Rate.  Some  were 
knighted.  They,  at  fir  ft,  objected  to  the  offer  ; al- 
leging  that  every  Ir-.Jh  lord,  or  king,  was  knighted, 
or  made  a warrior  of,  when  (even  years  of  age:  but 
being  told  that  they  were  now  to  be  made  fo,  con- 
formably to  the  practice  adopted  among  all  the  fa- 
mous nations  of  Europe,  thev  fubmitted  to  the  cere- 
mony. After  flaying  lome  months,  Richard  depart- 
ed, 
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ed,  without  having  encreafed  the  Enghjh  pale  and 
the  fphere  of  the  Evgli/b  laws. 

From  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  no  expedition  was 
attempted  from  England  into  Ireland  during  the  fpace 
of  above  two  hundred  years,  during  which  period  a 
conftant  (late  of  warfare  continued  between  the  Eng- 
lifh  colony  or  pale,  and  the  whole  country  ; with 
fo me  intervals  however  of  intermillion  as  to  adtual 
hoflilities. 

The  colony  were  at  conftant  war  with  the  native 
Jri/ljy  in  confequence  of  their  colonial  laws  and  pro- 
visions, according  to  which  the  Injb  were  confidered 
as  perpetual  outlaws. — The  courts  of  juflice  erected 
within  the  pale  allowed  them  no  remedy  in  cafes  of 
trefpafles  committed  againft  them  •,  nor  did  they  ad- 
judge punifhment  for  flaying  a native  Irijh. 

The  colony  were  in  a ftate  of  perpetual  war  with 
the  degenerate  hngliflj,  in  confequence  of  the  ftate  of 
Kiihni. , , which,  as  hath  been  above  cited,  had  made 
fuch  degeneracy  high  treafon  and  death. 

The  impotericv  of  this  ftatute,  and  in  general  the 
impolicy  of  the  meafures  purfued  by  the  managers  of 
the  colony  affairs,  both  in  regard  to  the  native  Irijh, 
and  to  the  degenerate  Englijh,  foon  became  confpicu- 
ous.  An  alliance  and  confederacy  took  place  between 
thefe,  of  a clofer  nature  than  formerly.  And  the 
confequence  at  length  was,  that  the  fettlement  be- 
came to  be  fo  flraitened,  that  thofe  who  were  poffeff- 
ed  of  land  on  the  borders,  were  neceffitated  to  buy 
peace  from  the  furrounding  chieftains,  having  agreed 
to  pay  them  an  annual  ftipend,  which  became  to  be 
a fettled  tribute,  known  by  the  name  of  black  rent. 

Notwithstanding  its  weaknefs,  the  EngliJJ]  colony 
continued  however  to  exift ; — partly  becaufe  it  was 
well  known,  that,  had  an  universal  combination  taken 
place  to  effetft  its  final  expulfion,  it  wou'd  have  re- 
ceived afliftance  from  England  to  make  the  attempt 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  ; and  partly,  becaufe  the 
fettlement  was,  in  itfelf,  equal  in  point  of  ftrength 
to  any  of  the  numerous  lords,  or  chieftains,  who 
furrounded  it.  The  colony,  in  fatt,  continued  to  de- 
fend itfelf  by  the  fame  means  which  thofe  chieftains 
ufed  to  employ  among  themfelves  : that  is  to  fay,  by 
making  alliance  at  fome  times  with  fome,  and  at 
other  times  with  others;  whether  they  were  Irijh , 
or  degenerate  Enghjh  : occafionally  fetting  afide  the 
provifions  relative  to  the  Irijh,  or  forgetting  the 
ftatute  of  Kilkenny , as  circumftances  made  it  neceffary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  reafons  why  the 
Enghjh  colony  did  not  extend  their  acquifitions;  nor 
avail  themfelves  of  certain  advantages  which  they 
might  have  perhaps  poffeffed  to  that  effect. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  received  no  affiftance  £rom 
England , whole  government  was  either  engaged  in 
continental  and  Scottijh  expeditions,  or  was  diftradted 
at  home  by  rebellious  infurredtions,  and  civil  wars. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  Enghjh  colonifts  began  in 
time  to  quarrel  among  themfelves,  in  their  own  dif- 
tridl.  In  the  lame  manner  as  a divifion  had  in  for- 
mer years  been  eftedted  between  Engljh  fubjedts  and 
VOL.  III. 
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the  degenerate  Engljh , fo  a divifion  now  took  place 
in  the  colony,  bet  wean  the  Engljh  fufjects  of  race  or 
blood,  and  Eng/JJj  iubjedts  of  both,  that  is,  thofe 
who  were  born  in  England , and  had  lately  emigrated, 
or  rather  immigrated,  into  Ireland.  Their  diftenti- 
ons  went  even  fo  far,  that  two  oppofite  parliaments 
were  more  than  once  to  be  feen  fitting  in  different 
places,  anathematizing  each  other,  and  promulgating 
oppofite  contradictory  laws,  to  be  obferved  by  EngliJJj 
fubjedts  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  obferved  that  fome  of 
the  EngliJfj  fubjedts  of  blood  were  poffeffed  of  confi- 
derable  independent  diftricts  out  of  the  limit  of 
the  pale,  which  enabled  them  to  oppofe  by  main 
force  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  even 
fometimes  to  attempt  to  call  diftindt  conventions  or 
parliaments.  The  mod  confiderable  among  them 
were  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  of  Defnond. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had  therefore,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  become  to  be  divided  into  four  diffe- 
rent claffes  : 

I.  The  E'iJlj. 

II.  The  degenerate  Enghjh. 

III.  The  Enghjh  fubjedts  of  blood,  fome  of  them, 
as  hath  been  above  obferved,  poffeffed  cf  confidera- 
ble independent  territories  ; but  receiving  fummons 
from  the  lords  deputies  to  attend  theparliaments,  and 
attending  them  occafionally,  that  is,  when  it  fuited 
them.  This  attendance  in  parliament  was  the  main 
difference  between  thofe  lords,  and  the  degenerate 
Enghjh  chieftains,  to  whom  no  fummonfes  ufed  to  be 
fent,  and  who  would  receive  none. 

IV.  The  Englijh  of  birth,  who  chiefly  compofed 
the  government  of  the  colony,  and  were  affifted  and 
countenanced  by  the  Englijl)  government. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Ireland  at  the 
acceffion  of  king  Henry  VIII.  (A.  D.  1509.)  At  the 
time  of  this  Prince  the  pale  confided  of  no  more 
than  four  counties.  Though  MunJIer  had  been,  in 
former  days,  nominally  divided  into  counties,  the 
people,  to  ufe  Sir  John  Davies’s  expreflions,  had  be- 
come fo  degenerate,  that  no  juftice  of  affize  durft 
execute  his  commiffion  among  them.  The  anfwer  of 
Mac-Guire,  chief  of  Fermanagh , to  the  lord  deputy, 
who  was  propofing  to  him  to  accept  a fheriff  in  his 
diftridt,  has  been  recorded:  “ Your  fheriff’  ffiall  be 
“ welcome  to  me ; but  let  me  know  the  price  of  his 
“ head  (his  Eric),  in  order  that  if  my  people  cut  it 
“ off’,  I may  fine  them  accordingly.” 

Henry  VIII.  did  indeed  affume  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland , inffead  of  Lord,  which  was  the  former  ftyle, 
and  had  caufed  certain  diftridts  without  the  pale,  to 
be  divided  into  counties  But  this  divifion  was  no 
more  than  nominal.  The  Black-rent,  that  annual 
tribute  which  has  been  above  mentioned,  continued 
during  that  prince’s  reign  to  be  exacted  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borders  of  the  pale,  by  the  furround- 
ing chieftains.  The  native  Irijh  chiefs,  even  then, 
continued  to  confider  themfelves  as  being  lb  indepen- 
dent, that  they  made  exprefs  treaties  of  peace  with 
the  king  and  his  lieutenant : Treaties  of  alliance  were 
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more  than  once  made  with  them,  for  making  war  on 
turbulent  lords  of  Engliff}  race.  One  of  the  chief- 
tains, named  Mac-Gillapatrick,  and  chief  of  Offer y, 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford)  conceiving  him- 
lelf  on  a certain  occafion  to  have  been  aggrieved  by 
the  earl  of  Ormond , then  lord  deputy,  fent  a declara- 
tion of  war  to  Henry  VIII.  if  he  did  not  punifh  him: 
Which  declaration,  the  ambafi'ador  whom  the  Irff 
chieftain  had  made  choice  of,  delivered  in  good  latin 
to  the  king,  as  he  was  coming  from  chapel. 

As  to  the  degree  of  obedience  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  lords  and  great  fubjefts  of  Englff}  blood, 
it  may  be  gueffed  not  to  have  been  very  great,' « from 
the  nature  of  the  covenant  entered  into  by  the  earl 
of  Defmotid  with  Henry  VIII.  in  the  thirty-fecond 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  Prince;  which  was,  that 
he  would  fuffer  the  law  of  England  to  be  executed  in 
his  country,  and  would  permit  the  fubfidies  granted 
by  the  parliament  (of  Ireland)  to  be  levied  on  his  te- 
nants and  followers. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  Y III.  and  even  during  the  reigns  of  king 
Edward  VI.  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  only  way  to  form  a true  idea  of  the  domini- 
ons of  the  Englff  crown  here,  is  by  confidering  the 
Englijh  colony  that  had  been  fettled  on  theilland,  in 
the  lame  1‘ght  as  the  fettlement',  or  colonies,  form- 
ed by  Europeans  in  remoter  parts  of  the  world. 

The  method  of  forcing  their  laws  and  cuftoms  up- 
on conquered  u nions,  was  never  adopted  but  by  fuch 
conquerors  as  aimed  at  dedruclion,  and  were  feeking 
preteuce>  f r it.  The  Hermans  fuffered  the  common 
law  of  England  to  fubfift,  after  their  ronqueft,  in 
thole  cafes  which  did  not  afficl  their  power  and  go- 
vermr.ent.  rI  he  reluctance  (hewn  by  the  Engliff  lords 
ag.'.infr  having  the  laws  of  their  country  altered  in  a 
cafe  in  which  not  one  of  them  perhaps  was  perfon- 
s 11  y concerned,  is  well  known  — Nolumus  leges  An- 
gliae  mu' are.  was  their  unanimous  declaration.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  attachment  of  the  h iff  to 
their  laws  was  grounded  upon  more  ferious  reafons 
than  mere  prepdfkffion  — They  did  not  fee m to  have 
annexed  to  the  right  of  property,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  land,  the  fame  ideas  as  the  Engliff.  The 
laws  of  England,  ofpe chilly  concerning  defeent,  were 
perhaps  ti,  itrangeft  laws,  and  the  mod  repugnant  to 
their  n oner  of  living,  that  could  be  propofed  to 
them:  They  fhoukl  not  therefore  have  been  attempt- 
ed to  b forced  upon  them  prec:pifate!v.  This  is  a 
point  which  writers  have  not  perhaps  iufficiently  elu- 
cidated. 

The  law  and  dafute  palled  againft  thofe  Englff 
perions  w ho  adopted  the  luff  cudoms  and  language, 
and  claim  l the  fupport  of  the  Lff  laws,  were  not 
more  judicious,  being  fettled  through  the  country, 
and  irvxed  with  the  inhabitants,  they  could  not 
avoid  complying  with  the  cudoms  of  thofe  men 
wbofe  countenance  and  abidance  it  behoved  them  to 
obtain,  and  obeying  thofe  laws  and  governments,  to 


which  they  mud  refort  for  immediate  protection. 
Even  in  tire  precinH  of  the  pale,  the  Irff}  language 
had  a condant  tendency  to  become  prevalent  ; and 
ordinances  were  frequently  made  for  redraining  the 
ufe  of  it.  Coercion  was  added,  as  ufuai,  to  enforce 
them,  and  Sir  John  Davies  went  fo  far  as  to  recom- 
mend the  majlering  the  Irff  by  the  f word , and  of  break- 
ing  them  by  war  re , in  order  to  make  than  capable  of  obe- 
dience and  good  feede. 

The  kings  of  England  would  have  aided  with  more 
judice,  more  glory,  as  well  as  more  advantage  to 
themfelves,  if  they  had  been  fatisfied  with  the  quali- 
ty of  arbitrators  between  thefe  Irff  rulers  or  chiefs; 
an  office  to  the  difeharging  of  which  a iinall  force 
would  have  been  competent,  confidering  the  equal 
manner  in  which  their  ftrength  and  refources  were 
balanced  among  themfelves.  Indead  of  this,  adven- 
turers were  poured  into  Ireland , who,  partly  by  their 
avidity,  and  partly  by  their  ignorant  laws,  rendered 
pacification  impoffible. 

The  violent  meafures  that  had  been  purfued  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  in  order  to  edablilh  the 
protedant  religion  and  liturgy  in  Ireland , had  given 
rife  fo  a confiderable  degree  of  difaffection  among  all 
fubjefls  in  the  country  : the  jealoufy  had  extended 
to  the  Irff  tribes;  and  a ipirit  of  combination  and 
general  oppofition  to  the  Englff  government  was  be- 
ginning to  take  place  through  the  ifland,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

This  difpofirion  of  people’s  minds  offered  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  ior  pro- 
moting his  hodile  defigns  againft  England.  Partial 
invafions  of  Ireland  were  attempted  by  the  Spaniff 
government  feveral  years  before  the  (ending  out  of 
their  invincible  armada.  A Spaniff. , colony,  we  may 
even  obferve,  was  fupported  from  remote  times,  on 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Irff  coaft. 

Spain,  of  all  foreign  countries,  is  the  mod  favour- 
ably fituated  for  an  intercourfe  with  Ireland.  The 
Spanff  coad  dretches  fo  far  out  into  the  Atlantia 
Ocean,  a>  to  lie  to  the  wedward  of  mod  of  the  Irish 
harbours.  Wefterly  winds,  which  moftly  prevail 
there,  are  favourable  for  coming  from  Cape  Finifferre 
to  Cork,  Waterford , &c.  The  northern  Spanish 
lhore  in  faff  lies  both  ead  and  wed  ot  the  Irff  coad  ; 
and  Spain  is  better  firuated  for  condant  communica- 
tion with  Ireland,  than  France , or  perhaps  than  any 
Englff  harbour  within  the  Britff  Channel.  An  ar- 
my of  feveral  thoufand  Spaniards  were  actually  land- 
ed, attended  by  a pope’s  nuntio,  who  got  poffeffion 
of  Kinfale.  And  England  thus  found  herfelf  in 
danger  of  being  befet  on  ead  and  wed,  by  the  power 
of  Sjuun,  fo  formidable  in  thofe  days,  anil  of  lying 
in  the  middle  between  the  land  forces  of  the  Spaniards , 
then  centred  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their  naval 
drength  and  armaments,  dationed  in  the  harbours  of 
Ireland. 

Thefe  confiderations  determined  the  Englff: govern- 
ment to  make  uncommon  efforts  to  lecure  the  poffef- 
(ion  of  Ireland.  Very  conliderable  lubfidies  were 
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voted  by  parliament  for  that  purpofe  5 and  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  man,  well  provided,  was  fent, 
which,  afiifted  by  the  advantages  and  power  already 
pofi.-fied  by  the  government  in  the  country,  by  luc- 
cefliye  reinforcements  from  England , and  by  other 
favourable  circumftances,  effected  a complete  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  different  lords  and  chiefs  who  till  then 
l ad  ruled  i:i  the  iiland,  alter  a war  that  laded  about 
feven  years. 

However,  queen  Elizabeth  did  not  live  to  fee  I e- 
land  entirely  red  iced.  For,  the  linal  capitulation 
with  the  great  chieftain  O’Neal,  was  not  figned  till  a 
few  days  after  her  death. 

James  i.  is,  therefore,  to  be  named  as  the  fir  ft 
Engljb  foyereign  who  pofiefied  the  dominion  of 
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At  this  acra,  all  violent  oppofition  to  the  authority 
of  the  EaglJJj  government  and  crown,  was  put  an 
end  to.  Tne  fpirit  of  Iriflj  reiiftunce  was  braied,  to 
life  the  exp.efiions  of  S;r  John  Davies,  as  it  were  in 
a mortar,  with  the  fword,  famine,  and  peftilence, 
altogether.  Both  the  degenerate  English  and  the  na- 
tive Irish  were  alike  overcome. 

At. the  fame  time  the  power  of  the  judges  and  of 
the  English  government  was  extenfively  fixed,  the 
I ish  laws  and  oi'loms  were  aholifhed,  and  the  Eng- 
lish laws  eftabtlihed  in  all  cafes  without  exception, 
through  the  whole  ifland. 

As  a further  ftep  for  the  fettling  of  Ireland , nume- 
rous colonies  were  lent  from  Great  Britain  to  occupy 
the  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  tbofe  tribes  and 
chieftains,  who  had  been  more  particularly  engaged  in 
the  war  to  defend  their  rights,  liberties  and  laws. 

The  English  government  being  now  univerfally  and 
iadifputably  eftablifhed  by  force  of  arms,  there  was 
a probability  that  the  enmities  of  former  parties  would 
be  in  time  forgotten, — that  tbofe  inhabitants  who  had 
been  compelled  to  adopt  the  English  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  would  gradually  accommodate  themfelves  to 
them,  and  that  a lafting  peace  might  prevail  in  Ire- 
land. But  events  had  unfortunately  taken  place 
within  the  laft  fifty  or  fixty  years,  that  were  foon  to 
difiurb  this  peace,  and  give  rife  to  animofities  and 
contefts  as  obftinate  and  bloody  as  tbofe  which  had 
been  lately  terminated.  It  is  here  meant  to  fpeak  of 
the  religious  diffentions  caufed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  reformation  into  Ireland. 

The  firft  attempt  to  introduce  the  reformation  in- 
to Ireland , was  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  In 
his  reign  orders  were  fent  for  ufing  the  English  litur- 
gy in  all  the  churches  of  the  colony,  that  is,  of  thofe 
diftriHs  wherein  the  authority  of  the  English  govern- 
ment was  acknowledged.  Directions  were  alfo  given 
for  removing,  felling,  or  deftroying,  the  ornaments, 
&c.  of  the  churches  and  other  places  devoted  to  reli- 
gion ; and  the  foldiers  who  compofed  the  garrifons 
Rationed  in  Ireland , were  employed  for  effecting  thefe 
removals  and  deftruCtions,  which  they  performed 
with  their  ufual  zeal  and  alacrity  in  executing  com- 
mands of  this  kind.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Antho- 
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ny  St.  Leger,  the  lord  deputy,  was  recalled,  on  ac- 
count of  his  not  being  fufficiently  afiiduous  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  the  proceedings  were 
reverfed.  The  Latin  liturgy  was  reinftated  in  the 
churches,  and  their  ornaments  were  refiored.  Pro- 
leftants  were,  neverthelefs,  allowed  to  live  fufficient- 
ly  unmolested  ; they  were  not  numerous  enough  it; 
Ire! ind,  to  make  perfection  a profitable  bufinefs-. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  a frefh  reverfe 
took  place  ; and  the  churches  were  again  denuded  of 
their  ornaments. 

James  I.  purfued  the  fame  bufinefsof  reformation  : 
but  as  the  king’s  power  in  Ireland  was  now  fo  far  in- 
creafed  beyond  what  it  had  formerly  been,  fo,  the 
me  a fu  res  for  altering  the  religion  of  the  country  were 
attended  with  more  important  effeCIs.  The  direCf- 
ons  concerning  the  reformation,  fent  by  the  preced- 
ing fovereigns,  had  only  been  enforced  in  the  diftriCls 
and  churches  within  the  pale:  the  orders  fent  by  the 
council  of  Tames  I.  now  extended  to  the  whole 
ifland. 

The  principal  meafures  that  were  adopted  at  the 
time  of  that  prince,  for  raifing  the  proteftant,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Catholic,  religion,  in  Ireland  were  the 
fo. lowing  : 

In  the  firft  place,  the  colony  that  was  fent  from 
Great  Britain , to  fettle  on  thofe  lands  which  had  been 
feized  by  the  crown,  as  hath  been  above  mentioned, 
was  formed  of  proteftants ; and  a great  many  of 
them  prefbvterians.  A fmall  colony,  formed  on  the 
fame  principle,  had  alfo  been  fent  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  fettle  on  the  lands  that  were  taken 
from  the  earl  of  Defmcnd , a rebellious  great  lord  and 
fubjetft  of  blood,  when  he  was  fubdued  and  attainted 
with  an  hundred  and  forty  of  his  adherents,  fome 
years  before  the  great  war  againft  the  native  Irifi. 
The  proteftant  party  by  thofe  means  acquiied  that 
kind  of  ftrength  and  weight,  which  relults  from 
confiderable  numbers.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
there  were  fcarcely  any  proteftants  among  the  old 
English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ; and  there  were  ftill 
fewer  (if  any)  among  the  native  Irish:  the  reforma- 
tion had  made  no  progrefs  whatever  in  Ireland. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  majority  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament was  allotted  to  the  proteftant  party,  through 
the  manner  in  which  the  parliament  was  now  com- 
pofed, and,  in  which  the  right  of  election  was  con- 
ferred on  new  erected  counties,  corporations  and 
boroughs. 

There  had  been  no  parliament  held  in  Ireland  for 
twenty-feven  years  before  the  time  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  which  was  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  The  proteftants  were  fo  few  in  Ireland , in 
queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  that  the  government  of  the 
colony  could  not  venture  upon  calling  a parliament : 
there  was  too  little  probability  of  getting  a majority 
on  the  proteftant  lide,  even  with  the  power  pofiefied 
by  the  crown  of  erecting  new  counties,  corporations 
and  borotighs : this  had  been  the  caufe  of  the  long 
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intermillion  of  parliaments  that  has  been  above  men- 
tioned. The  council  of  James  I.  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  [161  1,]  had  a more  advantageous  fcope, 
now  that  the  illand  was  univerfally  fubdued,  and  a 
numerous  colony  of  proteftant  lettlers  had  been  in- 
troduce J,  who  were  in  pofteffion  of  extenfive  tracts 
of  land.  New  boroughs  were  erected  in  thofe  quar- 
ters occupied  by  the  new  l'ettlers.  Even  then  the 
government  found  themlelves,  at  firft,  miitaken  in 
their  reckoning,  through  the  remarkable  ardor  with 
which  the  oppofite,  or  Catholic,  party  exerted  them- 
felves,  efpecially  in  the  elections  for  counties:  electi- 
ons were  loft  where  there  was  thought  to  be  little 
danger  of  it ; and  even  privy-counfellors  excluded. 
The  difappointment  was  made  up  by  fpeedily  ereCting 
frefh  corporations,  or  boroughs,  and  conferring  up- 
on them  the  right  of  electing  members.  Hence  the 
complaints  made  afterward  by  the  Catholic  party, 
that  feveral  new  corporations  which  had  lent  mem- 
bers, had  been  ereCted,  in  order  to  the  fending  of 
precepts  to  them  for  elections,  after  the  firft  iffuing 
of  the  writs  for  calling  the  parliament. 

By  this  exertion  of  all  their  refources,  the  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  obtained  a majority  in  the  lower 
houfe.  On  the  firft  day  of  meeting,  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  party  were  found  to  be  101  *,  and 
thofe  in  the  proteftant  intereft  were  125.  The  Ca- 
tholic party  being  both  greatly  furprifed  and  difap- 
pointed  at  finding  themlelves  the  minor  number,  at 
firft  refufed  to  recognize  thofe  new  brethren  that  had 
been  fent  them  by  the  new  ereffed  corporations  : a 
feu  file  even  took  place  in  the  chairing  of  a fpeaker  ; 
each  partv  putting  forth  a different  perfon  But  as 
the  place  of  the  meeting  was  in  the  caftle,  as  they 
were  1 unrounded  by  a proteftant  garrifon,  and  all  at- 
tendants had  been  difmiffed,  as  well  as  iwords  left  at 
the  gate,  the  Catholic  party  were  fain  to  fubmit.  In 
the  houle  of  lords,  there  were  four  earls,  five  vif- 
counts  and  fixteen  barons:  in  all  twenty-five:  to 
them  were  added  twenty-five  proteftant  biihops  and 
archb.fhops. 

In  order  to  complete  the  fuperiority  of  the  pro- 
teftant party,  the  penal  ftitutes  that  had  been  palled 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  were  put  in  force. 
By  virtue  of  thefe  ftatutes,  no  man  who  refuled  to 
take  the  oath  of  lupremacy,  could  be  inverted  with 
an  office  in  a corporation,  or  be  a juftice  of  the  peace, 
or  a magiftrate.  tie  was  not  to  be  a privy-counlellor, 
nor  to  be  preferred  to  any  port  in  the  government. 
If  a lawyer,  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  plead  at 
the  bar,  or  to  till  the  office  of  judge  All  the  higher 
dignities  of  the  church,  together  with  church  livings, 
and  church  emoluments,  were  allotted  to  the  pro- 
teftant  clergy.  A weekly  fine  was  alfo  to  be  laid  up- 
on everv  perfon  who  lhould  neglect  to  attend  the 
church  fcrvice.  1 

By  means  of  thefe  ineafures  and  ordinances,  the 
pro: chant  became  completed  eftabhlhcd,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  Cath  >tic  religion.  And  at  that  period 
arole  thofe  formidable  party  dirtindtions,  of  Catho- 


lics and  Proteftants,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  have  fince  been  divided. 

The  Proteftant  party  was,  on  the  one  hand,  form- 
ed by  thofe  colonies  that  had,  of  late  years,  been 
fettled  in  Ireland.  They  had  on  their  fide  the  ftrength 
of  the  colonial  government,  which  was  formed  only 
of  themfelves,  and  the  majority  of  the  parliament  of 
the  ifland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  party  was  formed 
of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland , pre- 
vious to  the  fettling  of  the  new  colonies  : for,  as  hath 
been  already  obferved,  there  were  no  Proteftants  in 
Ireland  before  that  time. 

At  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  old  diftinc- 
tions  of  native  Irish , degenerate  English,  English  of 
blood,  and  English  of  the  pale,  were  forgotten,  and 
loft  in  the  general  denomination  of  Catholics.  An 
union  was  now  formed  between  the  Irish  chieftains 
and  tribes,  who,  after  loiing  their  lands  and  their 
laws,  were  now  to  lofe  their  religion,  and  the  whole 
of  the  old  English  colony,  whole  lords  and  men  of 
influence  were  now  to  be  deprived  of  their  confe- 
quence,  whole  lawyers  and  priefts  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  while  the  numerous  commonalty 
had  their  churches  taken  from  them,  and  were  in- 
fulted  by  penalties  for  not  conforming  to  the  religi- 
ous rites  of  their  opponents.  All  were  now  united 
together  under  the  common  banner  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  and  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Proteftant 
party,  as  a common  aggreffor  and  an  enemy. 

The  refources  of  the  Proteftant  party  for  main- 
taining their  ground  in  the  midft  of  io  formidable  a 
confederacy,  could  not  be  in  their  number  ; for, 
though  coniiderable  in  itfelf,  it  bore  no  proportion  to 
thofe  of  their  Catholic  opponents.  And  the  advan- 
tage they  poffelffed  of  forming  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  of  having  a majority  in  the  parliament, was 
only  a ftrength  of  an  artificial  kind,  which,  without 
farther  fupport,  could  not  fubfift  long.  I'heir  real 
effectual  refources  were  to  be  in  their  moderation, 
and  in  the  fupport  of  the  English  government.  This 
moderation  wa?  not  exercifecl,  as  appears  by  the  fore- 
going ftate  to  which  the  Catholics  had  been  reduced, 
and  the  English  government  was  at  this  period  fo 
diltracled,  by  the  conteft  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament, that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  order,  or  the  fteady  and  equal  diftribution 
of  impartial  juftice  in  Ireland.  Irritated  by  a com- 
bination of  caufes,  and  favoured  by  the  circumftances 
of  the  time,  a general  infurredlion  was  planned  and 
carried  into  execution  in  the  clofe  of  the  year  1641. 
An  event  pronudlive  of  the  moft  baneful  and  lafting 
conf  luences  to  its  peace,  its  union  and  its  profperi- 
ty.  Phis  civil  war  was  begun  by  the  native  Irish , on 
tlie  night  of  the  22d  October ; and  they  were  joined 
foon  after  by  the  old  English  colony,  the  lords  of 
blood,  very  few  excepted,  and  the  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants of  the  pale  : the  junction  ha  1 been  at  firft  poft- 
poned  by  the  mifenrriage  of  rhe  attempt  upon  Dublin. 

The  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  were  in  reality 

ftretching 
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ftretching  a hand  to  Charles  I.  But  this  prince  was 
not  able  to  fee  this.  While  under  the  preffure  of 
the  war  waged  againft  him  by  the  English  parliament 
and  his  Scottish  fubjeCts,  he  continued  for  years  to 
confider  the  Irish  and  their  English  confederates  as 
his  enemies,  and  to  give  directions  accordingly. 
When  he  had  thoughts,  at  length,  of  employing 
their  afliftance  in  the  year  1645,  it  was  become  too 
late. 

The  Irish-  in  fur  gents  had  on  their  fir  ft  onfct,  as 
hath  been  above  mentioned,  failed  of  feizing  the  city 
and  caftle  of  Dublin.  Armies  of  Scots  had  croffed 
the  ftraits  between  their  country  and  the  north  coaft 
of  Ireland.  Both  the  loyalilT,  and  the  parliamenta- 
rian party  rn  the  ifland,  continued  for  a long  time  to 
be  united  againft  them  and  their  confederates  of 
English  race.  Afliftance  was  fent  by  the  English  par- 
liament, as  loon  as  they  were  able  to  fp-are  it.  Crom- 
well, with  his  generals,  in  time  followed  ; and  an 
army  of  above  thirty-thoufand  foot,  an  1 fifteen  thou- 
fand  horfe,  was  tranfported  or  formed  in  Lei  and,  by 
which  an  end  was  put  to  the  war  in  the  year  1652 

The  limits  of  this  fketch  of  lists  hiftory  do  not 
admit  of  our  entering  into  a detail  of  the  fcenes  of 
blood  exhibited  in  this  unhappy  period  of  eleven 
years. — Nor  indeed  would  it  afford  any  fatisfaction  to 
the  benevolent  mind,  to  purfue  the  inveftigation  of 
truth  through  the  various  contradictory,  and  fome- 
times  exaggerated,  accounts  of  tranfaCtions,  at  which 
the  feelings  revolt,  and  the  remembrance  had  better 
be  obliterated. 

“ Many  authors  have  contribu’ed  to  deceive  the 
public  in  refpeCt  to  this  affair.  But  of  all  who  have 
written  on  the  fubjeCt,  the  accounts  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  are  the  mod  partial,  the  mod  exaggerated, 
and  'he  moll  abfurd.  On  reflection,  he  was  not 
himfelf  pieafed  with  the  performance,  for  he  would 
not  fuffer  it  to  pafs  through  a feeond  edition . 

“ Tne  confequence  of  magnifying  and  painting  in 
ftrong  colours  the  circumftances  of  this  unhappy  af- 
fair, has  been,  to  alienate  the  affeCtions  of  Proteftants 
from  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  In  confequence 
of  this,  deep  impreffions  to  the  difadvantage,  not 
merely  of  the  guilty,  to  which  they  fliould  have  been 
entirely  confined,  but  of  the  whole  feCt,  have  been 
tranfmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  To  ftig- 
matize  indifcriminately,  as  too  many  have  done,  the 
native  of  Ireland,  for  the  crimes  of  individuals,  in 
which  they  did  not  participate,  which  they  did  not 
approve,  nay,  which  many  of  them  laboured  to  pre- 
vent, is  an  aCt  of  great  injutdice  to  men,  who  have 
ever  been  d ftinguifhed  for  warm  hearts  and  benevo- 
lent affeClions. 

“ For  the  fake  of  government,  whofe  accumulat- 
ed injuries  were  the  caufe  ; for  the  honour  of  human 
nature  ; for  the  fake  of  thofe  fweet  propenfiuies  of 
th»'  • eart,  which  fhould  bind  by  the  ties  of  mutual 
go  will,  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  ftibjeCls,  though 
diftinguilhed  by  different  relig’ous  opinions,  the  maf- 
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facre  of  fixteen  hundred  and  forty-one  fhould  be 
buried  in  everlafting  oblivion. 

New  colonies  were  tranfported  into  Ireland,  in  or- 
der to  occupy  thofe  lands  which  were  either  taken 
from  the  Catholic  infurgents,  or  load  become' vacant 
by  the  deftruCtive  effect  of  the  war,  and  the  calami* 
ties  that  attended  it.  All  thofe  native  Irish  who 
were  exifting,  n different  parts  of  1;  e : m.<,  at  the 
time  of  the  fetdement  made  by  Cromwell,  wee 
commanded  to  retire  into  the  province  of  Con  aught, 
which  had  become  defolate,  and  ah. toff:  deff  ute  of 
inhabitants.  They  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  Lu.-is 
and  titles  to  the  conquerors  ; and  the  new  lands  af- 
figned  to  each  of  their  were  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thofe  they  ftfrre  lered  was 

alfo  fixed  for  them  to  retire,  upon  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  whole  measure  was  an  event  of  much  the 
f lie  kind  as  the  expulfion  of  the  Floors  out  of  Spain. 
With  this  difference,  -however,  t at  the  nation  of 
the  Moors  had,  about  e;gh*:  cemves  before,  been 
invaders  of  Spain , and  were  now  criven  out  of  it  to 
a remo'e  country;  where  w,  the  native  Irish  had 
been  time  immemorial  in  poffefii  - 1 of  their  ifl'.oJ, 
and  had  now  about  one  fifth  put  of- it  allotted  to 
them 

This  injunction  laid  on  the  old  native  Ir-ps,  to  keep 
within  the  limits  afligned  to  them,  continued  to  be 
very  ftriCtiy  enforced  till  the  reftoration  ; that  is, 
during  eight  years:  At  that  pea  i ad,  fa  ne  among 

them  recovered  their  lands,  on  refunding  the  ex- 
penses of  thofe  adventurers  who  were  in  poff-ffion  of 
them  : and  a free  intercourfe  was  re-eftablifhed  be- 
tween them  and  the  reft  of  the  iffand. 

At  the  period  we  are  foeaking  of,  the  intereff  and 
power  of  the  old  native  Lijh,  as  a diftinct  clafs  of  in- 
habitants, was  entirely  broke-n  ; their  numbers  being 
from  that  time  much  exceeded  by  thofe  of  the  old 
and  new  inhabitants  of  B dips  race. 

11  It  is  painful  to  every  feeiing  of  humanity,  to  view 
the  date  of  this  country  from  the  year  lixteen  hun- 
dred and  fortv-one  to  the  refforation.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period,  the  mind  --  nor  relieved  by  t ie 
intervention  of  one  gleam  of  public  happinefs.  flie 
dreadful  effects  of  ambition,  of  a violent  party  fpirit, 
and  of  religious  bigotry,  aggravated  by  the  calamities 
of  civil  war,  fill-up  the  whole  of  the  feene.  Of  thefe, 
ambirion.  or  a third  of  lawlefs  domination,  was  the 
original  fource  of  all  onr  mifenes.  This  provoked 
the  natives  to  arms.  The  hiftory  of  mankind  does 
not  produce  an  inftance,  of  a government  founded  in 
equity,  and  adminiftered  bv  the  principles  of  juftice, 
being  difttr bed  bv  a confpiracy  of  the  fubjeCts,  fi  r.i- 
lar  to  the  hifh  in  fur  recti  o 1 The  ambition  of  Charles, 
which  kihdl-d  the  flame  of  contention  betwixt  him 
and  the  parliament,  extended  to  this  country,  multi- 
plied the  ddlraCtion;  of  the  fevera!  parties,  and  ag- 
gravated Our  miieries.” 

The  revolution  of  the  rear  1(89,  in  Engin'd,  be- 
came the  caufe  of  a feeond  civil  war  in  Ireland.  It  is 


not 
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r.flt  quite  improbable,  that  the  remarkable  willingnefs 
c i James  II.  to  withdraw  from  England,  was  owing 
to  a fettled-  defign  he  entertained  of  trying  his  fortune 
in  that  if!  and.  I’ he  ftep  taken  bv  Charles  1.  of  trull - 

i;ig  himfelf,  in  his  diltrefs,  to  a Scotti/h  army,  inflead 
of  applying  to  the  Iri/h,  while  it  was  yet  time,  had 
. ery  polFibly  continued  to  be  looked  upon  in  his  fa- 
mily, as  one  of  the  worlt  faults  he  had  committed. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1689,  that  is,  about 
two  months  after  he  had  left  England,  James  II.  fail- 
ed from  B/cji  with  feventeen  flips  of  war,  and  landed 
at  Kinfale  on  the  twelfth. 

He  found  the  legal  government  of  the  country  on 
his  fide.  By  altering  the  charters  of  the  corporati- 
ons, in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  a majority  had 
been  procured  in  the  parliament  to  the  Catholic, party. 

1 he  earl  of  Tyrcottnel,  who  was  Lord  Deputy,  had 
already  taken  arms  in  his  favour,  and  met  him  at  Cork, 
where  he  delivered  up  Lis  authority  to  him. 

James  II.  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  forty 
thoufand  fo’diers;  and  with  thefe  forces  he  marched, 
firft  to  Dublin , then  to  the  north  of  theifland,  where 
the  {Length  of  the  Proteftant  inter  ©ft  lay.  On  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England , the 
lrijh  Proteftants  had  proclaimed  William  and  Mary. 
They  were  afterwards  aflifted  by  an  army  from  Eng- 
land, which  failed  from  Cbejler  in  Augujl  1689,  under 
the  command  of  duke  Schomberg ; and  King  William 
followed,  about  eight  months  after  (in  June,  1690) 
with  conhderabie  reinforcements. 

James  II.  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne. 
Pie  loon  after  withdrew  in  a frigate  belonging  to  the 
King  of  France , refigning  Ireland  to  his  .competitor, 
after  a flay  of  abofit  iixteen  months  fince  his  landing 
at  Ku'tfaJc.  Confideriug  the  .almoft  fure  profpedt  of 
luccefs  he  had  during  the  firft  fix  months,  his  mifcar- 
riage  muft  have  been  in  great  part  owing  to  his  want 
of  abilities : but  it  may  be  added,  had  he  pofTefled  abi- 
lities and  judgment,  lie  never  would  have  had  any 
occafion  to  command  an  army  in  Ireland. 

The  war  was  continued  about  a twelvemonth  longer 
between  the  Generals  whom  King  William  had  left 
to  fupply  his  place,  and  the  French  and  Irifh  forces. — 
At  length,  the  taking  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  The  celebrated  capitulation,  otherwife  called 
the  Articles  of  Limerick,  was  figned  on  the  third  of 
October , 1691.  This  capitulation  was  meant  to  form 
the  law  by  which  the  rights  left  to  Roman  Catholics, 
in  Ireland,  were  in  future  to  be  decided,  and  the  char- 
ter by  which  thofe  rights  were  to  be  limited,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fecurely  eftabhfhed. 

The  principal  articles  were,  That  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics fliould  exercife  their  religion  in  the  lame  man- 
ner as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  .Charles  II.  : that  they 
fhould  enjoy  the  common  privileges  of  fubjects,  being 
bound  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  when 
required  ; and  that  they  fhould  have  a right  to  have 
arms  about  their  perfons,  or  in  their  houfes,  Jike  other 
fubjects. 

Thefe  articles, or  conditions  of  Limerick , continued 
to  be  obferved  in  King  William’s  reign  ; and  this 
Prince  conflantly  refifted  the  endeavours  of  the  pre- 


vailing party  in  Ireland,  for  having  them  repealed. — 
Indeed,  the  fixed  inclination  of  that  Prince  for  reli- 
gious toleration,  does  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
forms  the  greateft  part  of  his  character  as  a King. 

The  line  of  conduct,  in  regard  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland,  we  have  above-mentioned,  ceafed  to 
be  purified  in  the  reign  of  fhteen  Anne  Several  adts 
of  the  lrijh  parliament  were  pafTed,  by  which  the 
Conditions  of  Limerick  were  gradually  violated.  And 
at  length  the  laws  of  Difcovery  were  enacted,  by 
which  die  triumph  of  the  Proteftant  over  the  Catho- 
lic party  was  finally  completed,  after  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  ftruggie. 

By  thefe  laws,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  abfolutely 
difarmed.  They  could  not  purchafe  land.  If  one 
fon  did  abjure  the  Catholic  religion,  he  inherited  the 
whole  eflate,  though  he  was  the  youngeft.  If  he 
made  fitch  abjuration,  and  turned  Difcoverer,  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  took  pofTefGon  of  the 
eftate;  his  father  remaining  a penfioner  to  him.  If 
a Catholic  had  a horfe  in  his  pofTeilion,  worth  fifty, 
or  an  hundred  pounds,  or  more,  a Proteftant  might 
take  the  fame  from  him,  upon  paying  him  down  five 
pounds.  If  the  rent  paid  by  any  Catholic  was  lefs 
than  two-thirds  of  the  full  improved  value,  whoever 
ciifcovered,  or  turned  informer,  took  the  benefit  of 
the  leafe,  Ac.  &c.  Various  reftridtions  were  laid  on 
their  education  at  home,  and  penalties  on  their  ob- 
taining it  abroad. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  feveral  acts  were 
pafTed  by  the  Englifi  parliament,  in  which  Jreland 
was  bound  One  was  entitled,  An  Ait  for  the  relief 
of  the  Proteftant  I ish  Clergy  : it  repealed  the  adt 
pafTed  by'the  Irish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  for  difabling  fpiritual  perfons  from  holding  bene- 
fices in  England  and  Ireland  at  the  fame  time  : it  was 
meant  to  enable  thofe  perfons  of  the  Irish  Clergy  who 
were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  war  in  1682, 
to  be  admitted  to  benefices  in  England ■ Another 
English  adt  prohibited  all  trade  with  France,  both 
from  England  and  Ireland.  Another  declared  all  the 
adts  of  parliament  held  at  Dublin  by  James  If.  to  be 
void,  without  the.  prefent  Irish  legiflature  being  con- 
fulted.  And  a fourth  adt  was,  for  abrogating  the 
oatli  of  fupremacy  in  Ireland,  and  appointing  other 
oaths. 

In  the  following  year,  the  political  tendency  of  the 
above  mentioned  English  acts,  and  the  national  de- 
pendence on  England  which  they  Teemed  to  evince, 
began  to  engage  very  ferioufly  the  public  attention  in 
Ireland.  This  attention,  as  well  as  tire  general  diflu- 
tfifadtion,  gradually  increafed.  And  at  length,  in 
the  year  1698,  the  famous  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Mollyneux,  was  publifhed,  which  is  entitled,  The 
Caie  of  .Ireland  being  bound  by  adts  of  parliament,  in 
England,  Bated.  'This  pamphlet,  together  with  the 
high  degree  of  notice  that  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish Houle  of  Commons,  may  be  confidered  as  having 
been  the  public  opening  of  the  contro,verly  and  the 
political  contention  between  England  and  Ireland , 
fince  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
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But  foon  after,  a circumftance  occurred,  too  re- 
markable not  to  be  noticed,  and  it  may  ferve  as  an 
example  to  prelent  times  and  to  pofterity,  that  the 
united,  determined  and  perfevering  voice  of  a people, , 
muff  be  ultimately  crowned  with  fiiccefs.  This  was 
the  well-known  affair  of  Wood’s  halfpence,  which 
happened  in  the  rear  1723,  and  in  which  Dean  Swift 
eredfed  himl'elf,  with  fuch  zeal,  as  effectually  to  raife 
all  ranks  of  people  in  this  kingdom  in  one  general  op- 
pofition.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  fir  iff  occafion 
on  which  a very  general  fpirit  of  union  and  oppoft- 
tion  was  manifefted  in  Irelard  againft  >Jp  Briish  go- 
vernment. The  clamour  that  was  rai  fa  at  that  pe- 
riod was  apparently  about  the  bndnels  of  Wood’s 
halfpence  ; but  it  is  evident  the  difpute  was  in  reality 
a queftion  of  rights  and  independence. 

The  affair  was  as  follow  s.  A fcarcity  of  copper 
coin  prevailed  in  I eland.  1 he  government  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  remedy  it,  granted  to  Mr.  Wood  a 
patent  for  coining  halfpence  and  farthings  for  that 
kingdom  : the  patent  was  to  laft  fourteen  years  •,  and 
copper  money  was  to  be  coined,  purfuant  to  the  pa- 
tent, to  the  amount  of  io8jOOol.  A confiderab'e 
quantity  of  fuch  copper  coin  was  accordingly  coined 
in  England , and  fent  to  Ireland.  It  did  not  meet 
with  a favourable  reception.  It  was  alleged  that  its 
real  value  was  greatly  inferior  to  what  It  was  made  to 
pal's  for.  The  parliament  of  Inland  addreffed  the 
crown  againft  the  m-alure  of  fending  the  coin  ; and 
during  their  following  biennial  recefs,  great  complaints 
continued  to  be  made  both  by  individuals  and  by  pub- 
lic corporation'. 

The  queftion  continued  to  agitate  the  pub'fic  m’nd, 
and  to  excite  a very  general  ferment.  It  was  Wood 
■\erfus  Ireland;  and  L eland  verfus  Wood.  The  bafe- 
r.efs  of  the  halfpence  was  the  public  topic  ; bur  the 
manner  of  in  roducing,  and  the  mode  that  had  been 
adopted  of  fupplying  the  kingdom  with  them,  were 
in  fatt  the  real  caufe  of  the  contention.  In  the  mean 
time  the  univerfa!  zeal  againft  the  halfpence  continued 
to  increafe.  Moft  towns  addreffed  againft  them  and 
their  ruinous  tendency.  And  a declaration  u’as  figned 
by  the  country  gentlemen,  forbidding  their  tenants  to 
receive  Wood’s  bale  copper  coin. 

At  length  the  I tsh  politicians  began  to  venture  out 
of  thofe  cautious  limit®  which  thev  had  h'therto  pre- 
fcribed  to  themfelves.  Queftions  relative  to  the 
King’s  prerogative,  and  to  the  fubordination  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland , were  publicly  difeuffed.  The 
British  government  now  began  to  be  out  of  ternner  ; 
or  rather  they  had  been  fo  a long  while  before,  find- 
ing that  the  patent  they  had  granted,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  fupport,  was  become  nfelefs,  through  the  fet- 
tled determination  of  all  ranks  ol  peop  e againft  the 
halfpence.  They  took  the  opportunity  of  certain 
waitings  lately  publifhed,  to  Ihew  their  refentment. 
Thpy  refolved  upon  the  profecution  of  the  authors  ; 
and  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Carteret,  who 
ftill  continued  in  Engla  d , was  ordered  to  repair  to 
the  place  of  his  government.  Immediately  after  his 
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arrival,  a proclamation  was  iffued,  offering  a reward 
of  three  hundred  pounds  for  difeovering  the  author 
of  a pamphlet,  intitled  the  Drapier’s  Fourth  Letter, 
in  which  the  queftion  of  the  dependency  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  had  been  examined  with  fome  unufual 
degree  of  freedom.  The  author  was  generally  un- 
derftood  to  be  Dean  Swift  ; but  there  could  be  no 
proof  againft  him.  The  manufeript  copy  which  was 
found  in  the  Printer’s  houfe,  was  in  a counterfeit 
hand  : And  it  had  been  brought,  fealed  up  in  a paper, 
by  an  obfeure  meftenger,  to  whom  it  had  been  deli- 
vered one  evening  through  a window  by  an  unknown 
perfon.  In  defecl  of  the  author,  the  Printer  and 
his  Wife  were  imprifoned  ; and  a bill  of  indictment 
was  prepared  againft  the  Printer.— The  Grand  Jury 
would  not  find  the  bill.  The  Lord  Chief  juftice  of 
the  King’s  Bench  difeharged  them  in  a paffion.  A 
fecond  Grand  Jury  was  empannelied.  But  here  mat- 
ters took  a turn  which  the  British  government,  and 
the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Ireland;  had  not  expect- 
ed. 1 he  Grand  Jury.,  inftead  of  finding  the  bill 
againft  the  Printer,  made  the  following  prefentment. 

“ Whereas  fever.ft  -great  quantities  of  Safe  metal 
“ coined,  commonly  called  Wood’s  halfpence,  have 
“ been  brought  into  the  port  of  Dublin,  ami  lodged 
“ in  fever  a}  houfes  of  this  city,  with  an  intention  to 
“ make  the  fame  pals  among  ins  Majeilv’s  fubjects  of 
“ this  kingdom  •,  we  the  Grand  Jir  vof  the  county 
<(  of  the  city  of  Dublin  do  prefent  all  fuch  perfons  as 
“ have  attempted,  or  fhall  attempt,  to  impofe  the 
“ ft,  id  halfpence  upon  us.  And  we  do,  u it  ft  grati- 
“ tude,  acknowledge  the  fervices  of  all  fitch  pafriots 
£t  as  have  been  zealous  in  detecting  the  fraudulent 
“ impofuion  of  the  laid  Wood,  and  preventing  the 
“ paffing  of  his  hafe  coin.”  (23  Nov.  1724.) 

Matters  were  thus  brought  to  a kind  of  a ferious 
fituation.  To  continue  to  fupport  the  patent,  and 
take  farther  fteps  from  Great  Britain  for  enrorcing 
tne  circulation  of  the  halfpence,  were  no w dangerous 
meafures.  Some  fteps  of  that  kind  had  already  been 
taken  by  means  of  the  report  of  the  British  privy 
council.  The  patent  was  declared  in  the  report  to 
be  legal  and  obligatory,  and  a juft  and  reafonable  ex- 
ercife  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  prerogative  : all  the  offi- 
cers and  judges  in  the  kingdom  were  alfo  commanded 
to  countenance  and  affift  the  patent.  To  endeavour 
now  to  purfue  the  fame  plan  any  further,  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  attended  with  fome  eventful  cataft- 
trephe.  The  fending  a few  more  barrels  of  halfpence 
to  Cork,  or  Dublin,  might  have  been  followed  bv 
events  of  the  very  fame  nature  as  thofe  by  which  the 
arrival  of  the  tea  at  Bojlon  was.  Matters  flood  in 
Ireland,  at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  in  a fitua- 
tion  very  fimilar  to  that  in  which  they  were  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  year  1773. 

The  British  ministers  were  wifer  than  to  proceed 
too  far  in  favour  of  William  Wood’s  halfpence. — 
They  considered  the  great  danger  that  might  follow 
from  a civil  commotion  being  railed  fo  near  E> gland, 
when  a new  family  had  been  but  lately  promoted  to 
3 the 
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the  throne,  and  only  a few  years  had  elapfed  hnce  a 
pretender’s  army  had  made  its  appearance  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  and  prudently  yielding  to 
necefiity,  they  therefore  cancelled  Wood’s  patent. 

At  this  time  the  complaints  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  other  fubjeCts,  were  alfo  loud,  of  which 
Dean  Swift  takes  particular  notice'  in  his  Short  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland ; he  compares  this  kingdom, 
in  which  a few  placemen  from  England  enjoyed  plen- 
tiful falaries,  to  an  hofpital,  in  which  all  the  houlhold 
officers  grow  rich,  while  the  poor,  for  whofe  fake  it 
was  built,  are  almoft  flarving  for  want  of  food  and 
raiment. 

In  the  years  1751  and  1753,  another  remarkable 
conteft  took  place.  The  difference  was  this  time  with 
the  crown.  The  fubjeCt  was  an  unappropriated  fum 
of  money,  remaining  in  the  Irish  treafury,  after  the 
expences  of  government  were  paid.  Whofe  property 
v as  that  money?  who  was  to  difpofe  of  it — the 
crown,  or  the  Irish  parliament  ? That  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  crown  looked  upon  the  money  as  being  its 
property  : and  as  it  was  not  then  wanted,  it  being 
time  of  peace,  the  Duke  of  Dorfet  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, acquainted  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he 
was  commanded  by  his  Majehy  to  inform  them,  that 
his  Majefty  would  confent  that  the  money  remaining 
in  the  treafuryr  fhould  be  applied  to  the  difcharge  of 
their  national  debt.  ’The  Houfe  palled  a bill  accord- 
ingly •,  but  avoided  faying  any  thing  about  the  King’s 
previous  declaration.  The  bill  was  tranfmhted  to 
England,  arwl-was  returned,  that  is,  affented  to,  with 
the  additional  mention  however,  of  the  King’s  pre- 
paratory leave  and  confent  : .the  addition  was  fubmit- 
ted  to,  this  time,  and  the  bill  accepted  in  the  Irish 
Parliament. 

The  qucftion  continued  neverthelefs  to  be  warmly 
difcuffed  among  the  politicians,  till  the  following  fef- 
lion,  that  is,  during  two  years  : it  was  called  the  quef- 
tion  about  the  previous  confent : it  was  in  reality 
about  the  property  of  the  money  remaining  as  a fur- 
plus,  in  the  treafury.  When  the  parliament  again 
met,  in  the  yesr  1752,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  made  the 
fame  declaration  he  had  made  tw  o years  before.  The 
Commons,  in  appropriating  the  new  furplus  money, 
again  avoided  taking  notice  of  the  king’s  previous  li- 
cence : the  mention  of  it  was,  as  formerly,  added  by 
the  English  privy  council.  "Lhe  Irish  Commons  this 
time  rejected  the  bill.  The  crown  then  with  a ftrong 
hand  affcrted  its  claim  to  the  furplus  money,  and  the 
king,  by  his  letter,  took  it  out  of  the  treafury. 

Though  the  parliament  of  Ireland  acquiefced  under 
the  claims  and  declarations  of  Great  Britain,  (fill  fuch 
acquiefcence  was  rot  of  a voluntary  kind.  Thofe 
meafures  upon  which  they  had  themfelves  ventured, 
and  their  own  declarations,  w ere  proofs  of  rheir  dtf- 
content,  and  ought  to  he  confidere'd  as  protefts  and 
(landing  claim?,  redding  thofe  of  die  British  parlia- 
ment. 

» adm-niflralion  of  T.or  ’ T -e  ' -?/,  it  became 
' nee  of  the 


great  body  of  the  people  by  limiting  the  duration  of 
parliaments.  This  was  a meafure  peculiarly  neceffary 
in  Ireland , where  the  democratic  fpirit  of  the  confti- 
tution  was  fcarcely  known  or  refpeCted,  and  an  arif- 
tocratic  power  had  reigned  with  uncontroled  domi- 
nion. 

The  popularity  of  Dr.  Lucas,  which  had  been  long 
highly  eftimated,  was  farther  increafed  by  his  being 
the  mover  of  the  bill  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  year 
1768.  Before  that  period  parliaments  ufed  to  be 
continued  by  prorogations  during  a whole  reign  : the 
fame  members  of  courfepreferving  their  places. — The 
privy  council  of  Ireland  confented  to  tranfinit  the  bill 
to  England : by  which  the  duration  of  parliaments 
veas  to  be  limited  to  feven  years.  The  bill  was  return- 
ed with  the  addition  of  one  year,  and  our  parliaments 
from  that  period  began  to  be  oCtennial. 

In  confequence  of  paffing  this  bill  into  a law,  the 
parliament  was  diffolved,  and  a new  one  met  in  the 
following  year.  In  this  feffion  a money  bill  which 
did  not  originate  with  the  commons  was  prefented  to 
the  houfe  ; this  meafure  they  had  ever  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed,  and  now  rejected  with  equal  fpirit.  This 
gave  much  offence  to  adminiftration,  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  abruptly  prorogued  to  1 77  1 by  Lord  1 ownf- 
e’.d,  from  which  much  injury  arofe  to  the  nation,  as 
little  of  the  public  buflnefs  had  been  done. 

In  the  parliament  which  had  met  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1777,  the  difadvantages  under  which  the 
trade  of  Ireland  lay,  had  been  remarked  upon  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  warmth.  After  the  rife  of  the 
parliament  the  fubjeCt  was  taken  up  by  the  generality 
of  the  people,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  public 
meetings  at  d corporations.  Melancholy  pictures  pre- 
fented themfelves  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  fallen 
price  of  its  lands  and  rents,  of  the  ruinous  ftate  of  its 
manufactures,  and  the  ftagnation  of  trade  and  credit. 
All  thefe  circumftances  of  public  diftrefs  were  now 
reprefented  as  proceeding  from  thofe  reftraints  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  trade  of  Ireland  by  the  British 
legiflature. 

Many  caufes  of  national  complaint  exifted  at  the 
time  we  are  fpeaking  of. — The  war  with  the  American 
colonies,  to  which  a confiderable  quantity  of  linen 
ufed  to  be  exported,  caufed  that  important  market  to 
be  fhut  up.  That  general  ftagnation  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, which  is  the  ufual  confequence  of  war 
and  national  difficulties,  as  experienced  in  Ireland. 

The  embargo  which  had  in  1776  been  laid  upon 
the  exportation  of  provilions  from  L eland  was  alfo  at- 
tended with  deftruCtive  confequences,  “ it  was  fent 
as  a curfe,  and  operated  as  a peflilence,”  and  excited 
the  moft  general  and  well-founded  complaints,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  it  was  laid  to  enable  Blnglijh 
provifion  contractors  to  amafs  princely  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  people,  who  having  no  other 
market  or  refource,  were  forced  to  accept  whatever 
price  was  offered  for  the  provifions  by  the  agents  of 
thefe  Englijh  con’raCtors. 
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National  and  political  confiderations  were  blended 
with  commercial  one?,  in  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple •of  Ireland.  Thole  prohibitions  on  their  trade  and 
navigation,  which  bad  been  exprefted,  modified,  ex- 
plained or  confirmed,  in  fifty,  or  fixty  a<fts  perhaps 
of  the  Britijh  legislature,  were,  in  their  opinions,  but 
too  obvious  tokens  of  flavilh  dependence,  and  of 
provincial  lubordination  on  a foreign  government, 
which  often  facrificed  the  general  interefts  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  mod  infignificant  town  in  England, 
and  not  infrequently,  as  in  the  cafe  of  embargoes, 
for  the  advantage  of  worthlefs  individuals,  the  crea- 
tures of  a Bi  itish  minifter.  The  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  in  their  dealings  with  Ireland  had  evidently 
availed  themfelves  of  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft  ; they 
had  both  claimed  and  granted  a patent  to  themfelves 
of  the  mod  valuable  branches  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures at  our  expenfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  made 
tire  patent  perpetual. 

An  important  change  had  alfo,  at  that  fame  time, 
taken  place  in  the  circumftances  of  G ; eat  Britain  and 
her  parliament. 

Great  Britain , after  being  weakened  during  feve- 
ral  years  by  violent  contentions  at  home,  had  feen 
her  colonies  revolt  from  her.  She  had  been  foiled 
in  her  attempt  to  recover  her  dominion  over  them. — 
She  continued  to  be  involved  in  an  ex  pen  five  war  in 
the  fame  quarters.  France  and  Spain  had  joined  in 
the  conteli  ; and  Great  Britain  was  now  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  her  own  coaft. 

The  -dminiftration  here,  feeing  the  crifis  to  which 
.popular  indignation  was  riling,  reprefented  to  the 
British  minifters,  that  fomething  mull  be  done  in  or- 
der to  allay  the  growing  ferment  ; and  the  friends  of 
this  kingdom  in  the  English  parliament,  feeling  our 
fituation  Hill  more  fenfibly,  brought  forward  fome 
propofitions,  in  the  feflion  of  1775,  f°r  freeing  our 
trade,  which  however  ended  in  fome  trivial  relaxati- 
ons on  our  intercourfe  with  Afiica  and  the  Weft-In- 
dies. In  the  following  feffion  the  fubject  was  revived 
by  Lord  North , and  ably  fupported  by  our  Irish 
friends  ; but  the  trading  jealoufy  of  Alanchejler , Glaf- 
goiu , and  the  other  towns  throughout  Great  Britain , 
rofe  to  fuch  height, s and  was  fo  fuccefsfully  employed, 
that  the  boon  intended  for  Ireland , was  reduced  to‘ 
the  kind  grant,  of  permiflion  to  cultivate  tobacco  and 
hemp.  This  was  fo.  glaring  an  infult  over  our  dif- 
treftes,  and  fuch  an  aggravation  of  fmarting  injuries, 
that  nothing  but  the  rooted  loyalty  of  the  people, 
could  have  retrained  their  bringing  matters  to  that 
alternative  which  muft  have  (hook  the  unity  of  the 
empire  ; they  faw  it  was  only  on  themfelves  they 
could  depend. 

Freeing  their  trade  from  incumbrances,  was  now 
the  univerfal  and  avowed  object  of  the  people.  In 
order  to  forward  the  attainment  of  it,  public  agree- 
ments againft  the  ul'e  of  English  manufactures  were 
adopted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  been  praftifed 
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in  America.  The  meafure,  it  was  thought,  would 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  compulfion  upon  the  British  Go- 
vernmentand  it  would  alfo  afford  a cenfpicuor  •; 
proof  of  the  firm  and  unanimous  determination  of  t tie 
people. 

The  refolutions  and  affociations  againft  the  ufe  of 
English  manufactures  were  to  be  adhered  to,  till  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  of  Great  Britain  was  ob- 
tained. The  public  indignation  was  held  forth  to  in- 
timidate fuch  as  might  be  inclined  to  break  through 
the  general  agreements  ; and  it  became  more  and  more 
evident,  that  the  repeal  of  all  reftraints  on  the  nati- 
onal trade  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  obtained, 
without  exception  or  lofs  of  time.  No  dilatory  reme- 
dies, no  partial  expedients,  the  immediate  grant  of  a 
free  trade  alone  could  retrieve  the  public  calamities, 
andfave  the  nation  from  impending  ruin. 

The  country  was  lo  deftitute  of  military  force  and 
protection  at  the  time  we  mention,  that  the  Mayor  of 
Be  If  aft,  having  tranfmitted  a memorial  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  requefting  a body  of  the  military  for  the 
defence  of  thecoafr,  received  foranfwer,  that  no  af- 
fiftance  could  be  afforded  him  more  than  half  a troop 
of  difmounted  horfe,  and  half  a company  of  invalids. 

A very  eloquent  Agent  began  in  corifequence  to 
make  its  appearance  for  national  proteCfioh,  and  in 
favour  of  the  trade  and  liberties  of  Ireland ; an  Agent, 
from  its  nature,  extremely  effectual  for  obtaining  po- 
pular fuccefles  : — The  Volunteers  of  Ireland.  . 

The  importance  of  this  inftitution  demands  fome 
attention . We  fhall  therefore  paufe  in  our  narrative, 
to  devote  a few  lines  to  this  unprecedented  phteno- 
menon  in  the  hiftbry  of  ancient  or  modern  times  : 

VOLUNTEERS  of  IRELAND.  1 

The  page  of  hiftory,  which  in  general  regifters 
only  the  crimes,  the  follies,  or  the  misfortunes  of 
mankind,  is  fometimes  illuminated  with  a bright  paf- 
fage  that  vindicates  the  human  character,  ahd  lights 
up  the  enthufiafm  of  the  reader.  The  Volunteer 
Affociations  of  Ireland,  in  their  rife  and  progrefs, 
their  caufes  and  confequences,  compofe  a luminous 
period  of  this  interefting  nature.  We  are  impelled 
to  give  a hafty  glowing  abridgment  of  this  eventful 
inftitution,  before  it  fades  into  hiftory,  and  lofes  the 
luftre  of  life. 

Thefe  affociations  originated  in  the  year  1778, 
from  the  acknowledged  inability  of  an  ill-regulated 
government  to  guard  the  iffand,  then  threatened 
with  invafion  ; and  from  the  dictatorial  neceflity  of 
felf-defence,  impoled  on  the  people  by  fuch  fhameful 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  General  go- 
vernment well  adminiftered  muft  always  iuperfede 
particular  affociations  ; but  even  when  it  becomes  fo 
weak  or  fo  worthlefs  as  to  abandon  the  people,  whom 
it  was  created  to  protect,  there  ftill  exifts  in  the  com- 
munity an  imperifhable  principle  of  life,  which  is 
II  h roufed 
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roufed  to  the  exertion  of  powers  till  then  latent,  by 
the  mere  urgency  of  perilous  fituation.  It  was  the 
prefl'ure  of  a calamitous  war  on  a country,  in  which 
all  the  joints  of  the  (fate  were  loofened,  and  govern- 
ment itfelf  had  become  a grievance,  rendered  ftill 
more  intolerable  by  the  ruinous  efteHs  of  an  embargo 
in  the  fouth,  and  the  fluctuating  fortuitous  demand 
for  the  flapie  manufacture  in  the  north,  which  at 
length  roufed  the  public  mind  from  a numbnefs  that 
had  locked  up  all  its  energy.  The  people,  inflead  of 
railing  with  lazy  wickednefs  at  providence,  endea- 
voured to  help  themfelves.  They  did  not  tumble 
over  the  ftatute  book  to  know  by  what  law  they 
could  fet  themfelves  in  array,  but  they  aCted  under 
the  law  of  Nature  ; and  the  florm  of  war  that  feemed 
to  feek  their  ruin,  was  the  occafion  that  proved 
them  ftrong.  Neceflity  made  the  people  of  L eland 
take  up  arms,  but  many  of  the  mod  a&ive  and  noble 
principles  of  human  nature  kept  them  Volunteers. — 
The  pofleflion  of  arms  is  indeed  the  prime  diftinCIion 
of  a freeman  from  a flave.  He  who  has  nothing, 
and  belongs  to  another,  mnfl  be  defended  by  that 
other,  and  needs  no  arms  : but  he  who  thinks  he  is 
his  own  mafter,  or  has  any  thing  he  can  call  his  own, 
ought  to  have  arms  to  defend  himfelf,  or  otherwife 
he  mull  live  precarioufly  and  at  diferetion.  Arms 
made  Irishmen  worthy  of  their  weight,  and  neceflity 
became  the  hardy  nnrfe  of  public  and  private  virtue 
till  then  unknown.  Common  danger  made  all  ranks 
of  men  unite  in  a common  caufe  ; and  every  rank 
rofe  in  felf  conlequence  and  attained  greater  elevation 
in  the  fcale  of  fociety.  Their  coalefcence  brought 
men  into  a cl  fer  fphere  of  attraction.  Patriotifm 
became  lefs  a fpeculative  fentiment,  and  more  a prin- 
ciple of  action  ; a paflionate  prepofleflion  that  moved 
within  a imaller  circle  than  the  empire,  but  acquired 
force  by  the  condensation.  The  artificial  diftinctions 
ot  rank,  that,  in  Ireland  particularly,  create  a great 
gnlph  between  defpotic  d fllpation  and  ragged  wretch*- 
ednefs,  were  filled  up  and  fmcothed  over  for  a time. 
It  was  fnch  a time  as  made  the  higher  ranks  feel  their 
dependence  on  the  commonalty,  who  form  the  piles 
that  lupport  the  arch,  while  they  are  but  the  baluf- 
rrades  that  adorn  it — by  daring  to  defend  themfelves, 
the  Volunteers  added  dignity  and  weight  to  the  na- 
tional character,  and  endowed  t Heir  country  with 
that  value  which  alone  can  command  the  (acrifice  of 
life  and  fortune  in  defending  it.  The  public  mind, 
like  that  of  the  individual,  is  elevated  or  degraded 
by  fituation.  It  /brinks  if  it  does  not  fwell,  and  be- 
comes little  by  being  engaged  about  little  things. — 
Public  fpirit  at  this  trying  time  rofe  to  the  exigence 
of  the  ocralion.  Ireland  had  hitherto  little  to  do, 
and  therefore  did  nothing,  ft  only  fuffered.  Mar- 
tial inclination  became  in  reality  an  incentive  to  in- 
duflrv,  and  the  plough  and  Ihuttle  fped  he  better, 
while  the  oeafant  and  the  manufacturer  wifhed  by  the 
fweat  of  tneir  blows  to  purchafe  a manly  ornament 
for  t heir  perfon  The  l.gnity  of  dret's  exalted  » hem 
from  naked  iiaUinds  to  fome  degree  of  feif-oftima- 


tion.  There  is  a hoard  of  labour  which  the  flrongefl 
gripe  of  opprefllon  is  not  able  to  wring  from  the  hard 
hands  of  the  working  part  of  the  community,  but 
when  the  heart  of  the  public  goes  along  with  the 
work,  comes  forth  fpontaneous  and  unfolicited.  The 
financier  dries  up  the  fprings  of  induftry  and  wonders 
that  the  ftreams  do  not  flow.  The  mafs  of  the  mife- 
rable  multitude  is  laid  on  the  anvil,  while  the  land- 
lord, the  merchant,  the  clergyman  and  the  financier, 
lift  up  alternate  and  gigantic  ftrokes  to  give  the  rigid 
tool  its  proper  malleability;  but  the  willing  heart  and 
hand  fupply  a never-failing  fund  of  labour  ; and  from 
this  fund  only,  was  produced  an  army  of  many  thou- 
fands,  felf-raifed,  fclf-paid  and  felf- fuppor ted,  who 
neither  bought  or  fold  their  courage;  who  difdained 
to  have  a hireling  hand  in  their  ranks  ; and  whole 
only  reward  was,  the  falvation  of  their  country  and 
the  vindication  of  its  conftirution. 

They  went  on  in  a fortunate  gradation  of  perfever- 
ing  virtue  with  regular  yet  rapid  progrels,  from  fmail 
and  fcattered  companies  to  an  union  of  more  large 
and  effective  military  bodies;  collected  into  battalions, 
flrengthened  by  cavalrv,  protected  by  artillery,  and 
completely  provided  with  all  the  cuflomary  furniture 
of  war.  They  met  in  annual  reviews;  a mealure 
which  continued  their  attention  to  military  duty,  cre- 
ated uniformity  in  difeipline,  excited  manly  emula- 
tion, ind  cated  the  progrefs  of  public  fpirit,  and  gave 
the  multitude  that  furrounded  them,  every  fweet  and 
every  great  fenfation,  that  fympathy  can  yield  to  the 
heart  of  man.  National  as  well  as  private  character 
may  be  often  collected  from  minute  ftrorves  of  'll’ func- 
tion fo  trivial  as  longs  and  diversions  ; and  even  the 
mottos  on  the  colours  that  waved  over  the  heads  of 
the  volunteers,  manifefled  the  virtuous  ambition  of 
their  hearts.  In  fhort,  Ireland  was  now  no  longer  a 
cowed  and  charaflerlefs  country  ; never  daring  to  act, 
from  confcious  infignificance,  and  al\va\s  molding 
herfelf  to  the  meannefs  of  her  fituation  ; but  a land, 
where  honour,  that  ufeful  proxy  for  republican  vir- 
tue, circulated  as  an  energetic  principle  of  life,  thro’ 
all,  even  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  community. 

But  Hill  it  may  be  laid,  let  them  fhew  their  fears  : 
The  bloodlefs  pageant  has  palled  along,  but  where 
are  the  fpoils  and  trophies  it  has  left  behind  ? We 
are  limited  to  a mere  index  rerum,  but  even  this  may 
fuffice  for  an  anl’wer.  i.  The  Volunteers  faved  their 
country  in  the  time  of  war,  and  kept  it  in  guarded 
quiet.  If  the  (landing  army  had  remained  in  the 
ifland,  the  invafion  would  probably  have  taken  place  : 
for  when  a mercenary  force  is  the  foie  inftrument  of 
national  defence,  the  nation  muft  fall  with  it  : the 
inhabitants  furrender  with  the  garrifon.  But  when 
martial  fpirit  was  infufed  into  the  whole  people,  the 
ifland  became  encompafled  as  with  a circle  of  fire. — 
The  fidelity  of  Irishmen  to  their  country  was  render- 
ed manifeft,  when  France  would  have  taken  immedi- 
ate advantage,  had  it  been  doubtful.  From  the  liv- 
ing example  of  British  invafion  in  Ante  ica,  (he  felt 
inltinctively  how  great  the  force  of  retiitance  is,  when 
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it  is  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  There  is  an 
awe  which  furrounds  a people,  determined  to  main- 
tain their  freedom,  as  with  the  influence  of  a l'uperior 
oenius ; and  if  we  may  be  fo  unfafliionable  as  to  cite 
antiquity,  defpotifm  will  ever  partake  in  the  feelings 
of  the  great  King,  when  he  fat  and  faw  the  gloomy 
refolution  and  ftern  compofure  of  thofe  defpairing 
Spa  tan:,  who  were  loofing  their  long  hair  to  the 
wind,  and  lingrng  their  laft  fong  for  victory  and 
death. 

i.  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland  promoted  civil  li- 
berty in  the  time  of  peace.  They  did  not  lay  down 
their  arms  when  the  war  was  over,  but  retained  them 
as  pledges  of  peace,  whofe  bleflings  they  could  culti- 
vate heft  by  being  always  prepared  for  war.  What 
is  peace  ? — It  is  the  Uable  tranquillity  of  undaunted 
freedom,  fixing  a firm  foo'ing  on  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  by  which  thofe 
rights  are  to  be  defended.  The  peace  of  fervitude  is 
vvorfe  than  the  wrar  of  freedom.  The  Volunteers 
kept  up  the  internal  regimen  of  the  land,  and  fuper- 
feded  the  neceflicy  of  what  has  been  called  Police  : a 
word  derived  from  the  French , whofe  terms  have 
contaminated  our  language,  and  whofe  cuftoms  are 
often  copied  to  corrupt  our  conflitution. 

3.  The  Volunteers  promoted  religious  liberty  and 
liberality  in  Ireland.  They  afl’oeiated,  although  dif- 
fering in  religious  opinions,  bccaufe  they  wifhed  to 
create  that  union  of  power,  and  to  cultivate  that  bro- 
therhood of  affection  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  which  is  the  intereft  as  well  as  duty  of  all. — 
'1  hey  were  all  Irijhmen.  They  rejoiced  and  they  glo- 
ried in  that  common  title  which  bound  them  toge- 
ther ; and  by  this  inftitution,  the  different  deferipti- 
ons  of  religion  forgot  for  a time  the  deputation  of 

r faith,  and  united  to  fave  the  ftate,  to  do  every  thing 
that  the  union  of  their  hearts  and  the  ftrength  of 
their  hands  could  dffe<ftuate  ; to  render  the  name  of 
IriJJjman  honourable  to  themfelves,  ferviceable  to  their 
beloved  country,  and  formidable  to  its  foes.  Tolera- 
tion is  a term  which  ftill  indicates  much  of  the  power, 
and  fomewhat  of  the  wifh,  to  opprefs  : but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  Volunteer  inftitution,  and  their  liberal  refo- 
lutio.ns  have  accelerated  the  coming  of  a time,  which 
will  give  all  Ir'ijhmen  a country  to  boaft  of,  liberties  to 
enjoy,  not  merely  by  fufferance  ; and  a God  to  wor- 
fhip  as  they  think  beft-,  that  God  who,  while  milli- 
ons of  worlds  are  circulating  with  never-ceafing  har- 
mony in  the  immenfuy  of  his  prefence,  looks  down 
upon  the  minute  creature  Man,  ever-jarring  with  his 
brother  ; re-making  his  creator  after  his  own  image, 
and  attributing  to  him  the  weakneffes  and  partialities 
of  miferable  mortality. 

4.  The  Volunteers  of  Ireland  promoted,  perhaps 
created,  national  liberty.  They  appeared  under  the 
character  of  foldiers,  without  any  defign  of  relinquilh- 
ing  for  a moment,  the  name  or  nature  of  citizens, 
but  with  a view  of  adding  conftitutional  energy  to 
that  lacred  title,  by  adopting  a new  but  confiftent  ap- 
pellation. They  united  the  characters  of  citizen  and 


foldier,  that  the  one  might  animate  the  other ; and 
that  the  impetuofity  incident  to  the  military  profeflloi!, 
might  be  tempered  with  the  caution  and  circumfpec- 
tion  of  civil  life.  They  therefore  thought  it  their 
duty  to  addrefs  their  fentiments  on  fubjeSls  of  nati- 
onal concern  to  their  countrymen,  relations  and 
friends  ; and  they  gained  that  attention  which  was 
due  to  the  guardians  of  domeftic  peace,  and  the  pro- 
teCfors  of  the  common-weal.  Their  allociations  were 
recognized  by  the  thanks  of  two  eftates  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  the  acquiefcence  of  the  third  ; by  the  ad- 
ditional fanClion  of  thofe  moft  learned  in  the  laws, 
beft  read  in  the  charters  of  liberty,  and  moft  accuf- 
tomed  toconfult  with  the  genius  of  the  conftitution. 
They  thought,  and  they  aflembled  in  provincial  meet- 
ings, to  aflert  and  maintain,  that  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  united  only  by  being  placed  under  one  and  the 
fame  head  ; that  each  realm  has  its  imperial  crown, 
and  its  diftinct  dominion  fubordinate  to  no  legiflative 
authority  upon  earth.  They  impelled  parliament  to 
follow  up  the  aftbrtion  : the  infidious  and  arbitrary 
claims  of  Britain  were  renounced  : the  legiflative  com- 
petency of  Ireland  recognized  ; and  the  vague  afler- 
tions  of  individuals  acquired  at  length  the  force  and 
notoriety  of  pofitive  and  permanent  law. 

5.  The  Volunteers  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
internal  liberty  of  the  legiflature  as  well  as  its  exter- 
nal independence,  by  an  adequate  reform  in  the  re- 
prefentative  body  ; fuch  a reform  as  might  utterly 
deftroy  the  moft  noxious  of  national  nuifances  : which 
makes  bribery  and  corrupt  influence  a principal  fpring 
of  government,  from  whence  it  oozes  down  through 
all  the  diftinftions  of  rank,  and  all  the  claffes  of  ve- 
nality, till  it  mixes  with  and  completely  vitiates  the 
mafs  of  the  multitude.  Their  endeavours  were  un- 
fuccefsful,  but  by  no  means  inglorious.  Men  feldom 
accomplifh  all  that  they  wifh,  and  perhaps  as  feldom 
all  that  they  can. — But  the  fubjeSi  prefles  paflionately 
for  detail,  and  we  have  already  protra&ed  it  beyond 
our  purpofe.  It  was  to  give  a mere  fketch  of  a fplen- 
did  inftitution,  which,  amid  the  fervility  and  corrup- 
tion of  modern  times,  reminds  us  of  ancient  days, 
and  prefents  itfelf  to  our  eyes,  like  a noble  tho’  muti- 
lated ftatue  difcovered  among  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

Having  given  this  fhort  view  of  that  facred  band 
who  were  the  national  protestors  and  the  affertors  of 
its  rights,  we  return  to  the  public  proceedings. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Ofiober,  1779,  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  met.  The  eyes  of  the  public  were  now  turn- 
ed towards  them,  in  anxious  expectation  of  their  de- 
terminations and  proceedings -,  the  fpirit  and  the  vir- 
tue of  the  people  had  even  communicated  themfelves 
to  the  Senate,  who  completely  adopted  the  views  and 
political  wifhes  of  their  conftituents.  The  addrefs 
which  was  voted  by  the  Commons,  to  be  delivered, 
as  an  anfwer  to  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  by  which 
the  feflion  was  opened,  contained  the  following  ex- 
preflions  : We  beg  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  Majeftv, 
that  it  is  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a free 
trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is  now  to  be  faved  from 
Id  h 2 impending 
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impending  ruin.  The  Iloufe  of  Lords  concurred  in 
expreffing  the  fame  fentiments  : We  think  it  our  duty 
to  represent  to  your  Majelty,  that  a free  trade  is  ab- 
solutely neceflary  to  enable  this  nation  to  fupport  your 
Majefty  at  this  important  period  with  exertions  fuited 
to  its  loyalty,  and  preferve  it  from  utter  ruin. 

The  Volunteers  of  Ireland  alfo  had  their  fhare  in 
the  honour  of  the  day.  They  lined  the  flreets  which 
communicate  from  the  Parliament-houfe  to  the  Caltle. 
And,  through  a double  line  formed  by  them,  the  ad- 
drefles  were  carried  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

An  event  was  now  taking  place  which  had  not  yet 
happened  in  the  hiltory  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  G eat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  people  of  Ireland  were 
openly  Itanding  forth  in  vindication  of  their  conititu- 
tional  and  commercial  claims.  They  were  boldly 
looking  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  the  face, 
and  calling  upon  it  to  do  away  the  unjult  laws,  with- 
out exception,  by  which  it  had  retrained  the  trade  of 
Ireland. 

A general  expedition  of  redrefs  was  now  diffufed 
through  the  kingdom,  not  wholly  free  however  from 
anxiety  and  fufpicion  of  being  dilappointed  by  the 
fpirir  of  tyranny  and  monopoly  which  had  ever  be- 
fore directed  the  councils  of  England  refpeding  the 
affairs  of  I eland.  Limiting  the  bill  of  fupply  was 
now  generally  efteemed  the  only  fure  ground  of  hope 
to  compel  England  to  do  us  jufiice. — When  this  point 
came  to  be  confidered  in  Parliament,  it  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  the  Commons.  A fix  months’  mo- 
ney-bill therefore  palled  both  houfes,  and  was  tranf- 
mi  ted  to  England,  to  which  the  neceffity  of  the  times 
forced  the  mini! try  to  alfent. — Such  was  the  Hate  of 
affairs  in  I eland  during  the  reccfs  of  the  BritiJJj  par- 
liament. It  met  in  December  1779.  The  minilter 
immediately  gave  notice,  that  in  lefis  than  a week  he 
fhou’d  move  for  a committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to 
take  the  affairs  of  Ireland  into  connderation. 

Accordingly  on  the  13th  of  December,  he  brought 
forward  his  proportions  relative  to  this  country. — 
The  intent  was  to  repeal  the  laws  which  prohibited 
tbe  exportation  of  I ijh  manufactures,  made  of.  or 
mixed  wi’h  wool  and  wool  flocks  from  Ireland  to  any 
part  of  Eu  ope.  1 o repeal  fo  much  of  the  ad  of 
George  II  as  prohibited  the  importation  of  glafs  into 
I eland,  except  of  Britjb  manufacture,  or  to  export 
glals  from  hence — to  permit  Ireland  to  export  and 
import  commodities  to  and  from  t lie  B itijh  colonies 
in  America , and  the  Wejl  Indies  and  her  iettlements 
on  the  ccafl  of  Africa , fubject  to  fucla  regulations  and 
reitriCtions  as  lhould  be  irnpofed  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland . 

bills  in  conformity  to  all  thefe  particulars  were 
brought  in  by  h then  minilfer,  Lord  No  th.  and 
palled  into  aws.  When  infell  genre  of  this  kind 
reach  J Ireland,  t e plealure  generally  felt  wa  ex- 
prelf-d  m the  m >ll  lively  manner  ; but  when  the 
fecli’  gs  natural  to  men  in  fuch  a fr  .ation  lublided, 
the  peopie  b gan  to  refleCl,  that  the  word  of  a Bri- 
Mfh  minilter,  oi  an  act  of  the  British  legillature,  was 


too  precarious  a tenure  for  their  rights,  liberties  and 
trade.  It  was  confidered,  that  as  the  British  parlia- 
ment had,  not  from  refped  for  our  rights,  but  only 
from  neceffity,  repealed  the  laws  obnoxious  to  Ire-  m 
land,  fhe  might  not  only  renew  thefe,  but  even  lav 
more  oppreffive  reltridions  on  our  trade,  when  that- 
neceffity  fhould  ceafe  to  exift. 

To  lecure  the  advantages  of  trade,  and  infure  their 
permanency,  it  was  neceflary  we  lhould  free  our  con- 
llitution  from  the  ufurped  claim  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, of  a right  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  country- 
in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  The  freedom  of  the  prefs 
was  never  more  valuable  than  at  this  time  : its  exer- 
tions were  uncommonly  fpirited  and  effectual  to  dif- 
fule  and  invigorate  this  patriotic  flame.  Refolutions 
were  entered  into  by  the  molt  numerous  and  refpec- 
table  corps  of  Volunteers,  that  “ Ireland  was  an  in- 
“ dependent  kingdom,  entitled  by  reafon,  by  nature 
“ and  by  compaCt,  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
“ ties  of  a free  conltitution  ; that  no  power  in  the 
“ univerfe,  lave  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of 
“ Ireland,  had,  or  ought  to  have,  authority  to  make 
“ laws  to  bind  us  ; and  that  in  fupport  of  thefe  in- 
“ herent  and  inalienable  rights,  in  oppofition  to  the 
“ claims  of  any  foreign  legillature,  they  were  deter- 
“ mined  to  rifque  their  property  and  lives.” — Not- 
wirhltanding  Government  fet  themfelves  ftrongly  in 
oppofition  to  our  conftitutional  rights,  and  a majority 
in  parliament  were  fervilely  obedient  to  their  dictates, 
a number,  however,  of  virtuous  members,  glowing 
with  patriotifm,  ufed  every  conftitutional  endeavour 
to  gratify  the  people. — Their  endeavours  were  now 
ineffectual. 

Hitherto  the  Irish  army  had  been  regulated  by  an 
English  aCt  of  parliament ; to  place  it  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  legillature,  a mutiny  bill  was  brought 
into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  giving  the  army  a con- 
ftitutional exiftence  of  no  longer  duration  than  from 
leffion  to  feffion  ; it  paffed,  but  in  England  was  made 
perpetual.  The  alteration  was  tamely  fubmitted  to, 
ami  the  bill  palled  into  a law.  This  remedy  was 
worfe  than  the  difeafe  ; and  as  it  was  generally  ef- 
teemed  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  it  excited 
much  diflatisfadion. 

This  was  much  increafed,  by  two  fruitlef  attempts 
made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  refpeCfing  our  liber- 
ties, one  for  obtaining  an  ad  to  modify  Poyning’s 
law,  and  the  other  to  lecure  the  independence  of  the 
Judges.  The  nation,  at  the  opening  of  the  feffions, 
conceived  the  mold  flattering  expectations  from  the 
fpirited  conduCt  of  parliament  ; the  duhonourable 
conclufion  of  it  created  univerlal  difguft. 

The  Volunteers  Itill  continued  to  increafe — the  re- 
views in  1781  were  more  numerous  than  the  year  be- 
fore— at  Belfajl  there  were  reviewed  more  than  3000 
men,  whofe  mart  al  appearance  was  heightened  by  a 
train  of  13  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  brought  mto 
the  field. 

In  au  umn  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
appeared  in  the  Channel,  with  an  intention,  was 
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fuppofed,  to  invade  Ireland.  The  moment  this  in- 
telligence arrived,  the  Volunteers  affembled,  and, 
from  all  quarters  made  an  offer  of  their  afliftance  to 
government.  I hev  did  duty  in  fome  garriion  towns, 
in  place  of  the  foldiers,  who  had  been  called  off  to 
more  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  there  is  no 
doubt,  had  the  enemy  landed,  but  that  they  would 
have  acquitted  themfelves  with  diftinguifhed  honour. 
For  their  behaviour  on  this  occaiion,  they  received 
again  the  thanks  of  both  houfesof  Parliament. 

Lord  Car/i/le,  who  came  over  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  the  23d  of  December , 1780,  had  the  addrefs,  mod 
eff  finally,  to  direct  our  parliament ; that  which  met 
the  following  winter  under  his  aufpices,  did,  in  every 
jingle  in  dance,  coincide  with  the  wifhes  of  govern- 
ment. All  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  the  pa- 
triotic members  to  obtain  a repeal  of  the  perpetual 
mutiny  bill  and  Poyning’s  acft,  every  effort  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  were  wholly  ineffeftual. — 
'!  his  intolerable  treatment  roufed  the  national  refent- 
naent,  and  procured  a glorious  exertion  which  eman- 
cipated our  country.  It  originated  with  the  Officers 
of  the  fouthern  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regiment  of 
Volunteers,  who,  at  a meeting  on  the  28th  Decem- 
ber., 1781,  entered  into  feveral  jjpirited  relblutions, 
a i.d  par cularlv  requefted  a meeting  of  Delegates 
from  every  Volunteer  corps  in  the  province  of  U/Jle  -, 
to  be  held  in  Dungannon  on  the  15th  February  follow- 
ing, to  deliberate  on  the  prefent  alarming  fituation 
of  public  affairs. — The  novelty  and  boldnefs  of  the 
meafure  aftoniih/d  rhe  public;  government  and  its 
L ends  ufed  every  means  to  prevent  the  intended 
meeting. 

A circumftantial  account  of  their  fpirited  proceed- 
ing would  be  too  diffufe  for  a work  of  this  nature  : 
biff  h is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  they  unanimouffy 
adopted  the  refoiution  of  repelling  the  law  of  Poyn- 
ings,as  unconftitution.il  and  a grievance,  and  of  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  judges  in  Ireland,  to 
which  privilege  fhe  was  equally  entitled  as  her  fifter 
kingdom.  — A folemn  declaration  of  humanity  and 
benevolence  to  members  of  every  feet  and  every  opi- 
nion was  agreed  to  by  the  Delegates,  and  the  follow- 
ing addle's  was  fent  to  the  minority  of  both  houfes 
of  Parliament  : 

“ Mn  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and  fpirited,  tho’ 
hitherto  ineffectual  efforts  in  defence  of  the  great 
conititutional  and  commercial  rights  of  yourcoumry. 
Go  on.  The  almoft  unanimous  voice  of  the  people 
is  with  you,  and,  in  a free  country,  the  voice  of  the 
people  mult  prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to  our  fove- 
reign  and  are  loyal  ; we  know  our  du’y  to  ourfelves 
and  are  refolved  to  be  free. — Wefeek  for  o’ur  rights 
and  no  more  than  our  rghts,  and,  in  fo  juft  a pur- 
fuir,  we  fhoplb  doubt  the  being  of  Providence,  if  we 
doubted  of  fuccefs.” 

The  provincial  committee  having  met  and  chofen 
the  members  of  the  national  committee  for  the  pro- 
vince of  UJler,  unanimously  relolved 


“That  the  corps  of  this  province  not  reprefented  at 
the  meeting  held  this  day,  be  fo,  and  they  are  hereby 
invited  to  join  in  the  refolutions  of  faid  meeting  and 
to  become  members  of  the  faid  affociation  on  the  molt 
equal  footing. 

“ That  fuch  corps  as  may  choofe  to  join  the  faid 
affociation,  be  fo,  and  they  are  hereby  requefted  to 
communicate  their  intentions  to  our  lecretary/’ 

The  refolutions  and  addrefs  which  were  equally 
diftinguifhed  by  fpirit,  by  wifdorn  and  by  modera- 
tion, were  universally  admired  :•  They  were  adopted 
by  the  Volunteers  of  every  province  with  an  unani- 
mity and  zeal  approaching  to  ersthufiafm  ; commit- 
tees of  correfponcfence  were  formed  in  every  province, 
and  the  national  committee  ferved  to  concentrate  the 
fentiments  of  the  Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the, 
kingdom.  Immediately  after  the  Dungannon  itieei> 
ing,  an  affociation  was  formed  of  the  nobility,  free- 
holders and'  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  A magh, 
wherein  they  affertec!  the  right  of  this  kingdom  to- 
be  governed  by  (uch  laws  only  as  (lion Id  be  enacted' 
by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  I eland,  pledg- 
ing themfelves  to  each  other,  and  to  their  country, 
to  relift  the  execution  of  any  ftatutes,  but  fuch  as 
fhould  derive  authority  from  faid  parliament,  and  to. 
fupport  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  this  their  fo- 
lemn declaration 

This  declaration  infpired  the  people  with  uncom- 
mon zeal  ; it  ran  with  eleftric  rapidity  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom — grand  juries,  cities,  towns,  cor- 
porations, parishes,  as  with  one  voice,  declared  iimi- 
lar  fentiments. 

In  this  animated  ftate  of  the  country,  an.  import- 
ant change  took  place  in  the  English  adminiftration-,. 
which  contributed  to  accelerate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  popular  requisitions.  Lord  North  and  his 
friends  gave  place  to  a new  miniftry  more  agreeable 
to  the  people,  as  being  actuated  by  more  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  government.  In  confequence  of  which 
change,  Lord  Carlijle  was  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  the  duke  of  Portland  appointed 
in  his  room.  He  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  April , 
1782  ; and  fhortly  after  fent  a meffage  to  parliament, 
expreffing  his  Majefty’s  concern  that  dffcontents  and 
jealouftes  prevailed  among  his  loyal  fubjefts  of  Ireland , 
and  recommended  their  taking  the  fame  into  confi- 
deration,  in  order  to  fuch  final  adjuftment,  as  might 
.give  mutual  fatisfaffion  to  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  I)  eland. 

“ The  commons,  unanimouffy,  reprefented  their 
own  fentiments  and  tliofe  of  the  nation  concernins 
the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  throne, 
in  which,  after  thanking  his  Majeftv  for  his  gracious 
meffage,  and  declaring  their  attachment  to  his  perfon 
and  government,  they  affure  him,  that  his  fubjetfts  of 
Ireland  are  a free  people,  that  the  crown  of  Ireland 
is  an  imperial  crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  com  exion,  the  in- 
terefts  and  happinefs  of  both  nations  eftentiallv  de- 
pend : But  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a diftinct 
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kingdom,- with  s parliament  of  her  own,  the  Tole  !e~ 
giflature  thereof  ; that  there  is  no  body  of  men  com- 
petent to  make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  the 
king,  lords  and  commons  of  / cl  a ml,  nor  any  -ether 
parliament  which  hath  any  authority  or  power, -of  any 
(bi  t whatsoever,  -in  this  country,  fave  oniy  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland.  They  allure  his  Majefty,  that 
they  humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  ef- 
fonce  of  their  liberties  did  exift,  a right  which  they, 
on  the  port  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland , do  claim  as 
their  birthright,  and  which  they  cannot  yield  but 
with  their  lives.  They  allure  his  Majefty,  that  they 
had  feen,  with  concern,  certain  claims  advanced  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  aft,  entitled  an 
aft  for  the  better  Securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland ; 
•an  aft  containing  matter  entirely  irreconcilable  to 
the  fundamental  rights  of  this  nation.  They  inform 
his  Majefty,  that  they  conceive  this  aft  and  the  claims 
it  advances  tc  be  the  great  and  principal  caufe  of  the 
difeontents  and  jealoulies  in  this  kingdom.  They  af- 
fure  the  King,  that  his  Majefty’s  commons  of  Ireland 
do  mod  fmcerely  wifh,  that  alt  bills  which  become 
law  in  Ireland , ihould  receive  the  approbation  of  his 
Majefty,  under  the  leal  of  Great  Britain,  but  that 
yet  they  conftder  the  praftife  of  luppreffing  our  bills 
in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  altering  the  fame  any 
where,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of  dilcontent  and 
jealoufy.  They  allure  his  Majefty,  that  an  aft,  en- 
titled an  aft  for  the  better  accommodation  of  his 
Majefty ’g  forces,  being  unlimited  in  duration,  and  de- 
fective in  other  inftances,  but  pa  fled  in  that  drape 
from  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  times,  is 
another  juft  caufe  of  dilcontent  and  jealoufy  in  this 
kingdom.  They  inform  his  Majefty,  that  they  had 
fubmitted  thefe,  the  principal  caufes  of  the  prefent 
difeontent, and  jealoufy  ef  l eland,  in  humble  expec- 
tation of  redrefs.  l hey  exprefs  their  confidence  and 
fatisfuftion  in  his  Majefty’s  wifdom,  in  tire  choice  of 
the  chief  governor  he  had  made,  and  in  the  conftitu- 
tional  councils  which  he  had  adopted.  They  conclude 
with  alluring  the  King  that  they  were  more  confi- 
dent in  the  hope  of  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  been,  and  were  not  now  more  difpofed  to  fhare  the 
freedom  of  England  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  diffi- 
culties, and  to  (hare  her  fate.”  A timilar  addrefs 
was  moved  and  agreed  to  unanimoufly  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.” 

in  confequence  of  thefe  addrefies,  the  Engli/h  de- 
laratorv  aft  of  George  I.  was  repealed^  and  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded  upon  and  palled. 

“ A bill  to  empower  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  and  council  of  this 
kingdom,  for  the  time  being,  to  certify  all  inch  bills 
and  none  other  as  both  houfes  of  parliament  fhall 
judge  expedient  to  be  enacted  in  this  kingdom,  to  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  under  the  great  feal 
of  Ireland , without  addition,  diminution  or  alterati- 
on : All  fuch  bills  thus  tranfmitted  and  returned  un- 
der the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain , without  addition, 
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diminution  or  alteration,  artd  none  other  to  pafs  in 
the  parliament  of  this  kingdom:  No  bill  neceffary  to 
be  certified  into  Great  Britain  as  a caufe  or  confidera- 
tion  for  holding  a parliament  in  Ireland. 

tc  A bill  to  Ismit  the  mutiny  aft  to  two  years,  and 
to  repeal  the  other  obnoxious  parts  of  the  late  ftatute. 

“ A bill  enafting  that,  from  henceforth,  all  erro- 
■ neous  judgments,  orders  and  decrees  fhall  be  finally 
examined  and  reformed  in  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment in  this  kingdom  only,  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor, 
or  governors,  fhall  and  may  grant  warrants  for  feal- 
ing  writs  of  error  returnable  into  parliament. 

“ An  habeas  corpus  law,  and  one  for  rendering 
the  judges  independent  of  the  crown  were  alfo 
enafted.” 

A number  of  people  in  this  country  held  their  ef- 
tates  by  the  authority  of  English  laws;  to  quiet  their 
minds,  an  aft  likewife  pafied  imprefting  thefe  British 
ftatutes  with  the  fanftion  of  the  Irish  legiflature. 
Thefe  were  advantages,  all  of  which  were  highly  ne- 
cefiary  to  our  liberty,  fome  of  them  more  eminently 
eftential  to  it ; but,  until  this  glorious  period  of  free- 
dom, we  had  contended  for  them  in  vain. 

The  following  laws  were  enafted  reflecting  Roman 
Catholics, 

“ By  an  aft  palled  in  r 7 7-8 , Roman  Catholics  were 
empowered  to  take  leafes,  for  any  term  of  years,  not 
exceeding  999,  or  for  any  term  of  years  determina- 
ble on  any  number  of  lives  not  exceeding  five.  They 
were  now  enabled  to  purchafe  or  take  by  grant,  limi- 
tation, defeent  or  devrfe,  any  lands,  tenements  or 
hereditaments  in  this  kingdom,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, and  to  difpofe  of  them  by  will  or  otherwife, 
to  defeend  according  to  the  courfe  of  common  law, 
devifeablc  and  transferable  in  like  manner  as  the  lands 
of  Proteftants.  By  the  fame  law,  certain  penal  afts 
refpefting  the  hearing  and  the  celebrating  of  mafs, 
forbidding  Roman  Catholics  to  keep  a horfe  of  or 
above  the  value  of  five  pounds,  empowering  grand 
juries  to  levy  from  them,  in  their  refpeftive  diftrifts, 
money  to  the  amount  of  fuch  loffies  as  were  fuftained 
by  the  depredations  of  privateers,  requiring  them  to 
provide,  in  towns,  Proteftant  watchmen,  and  for- 
bidding them  to  inhabit  the  city  of  Limerick  or 
fuburbs,  were  repealed. 

“ So  much  of  former  afts  as  forbad  them  to  teach 
fchool  publicly,  or  to  inftruft  youth,  of  their  own 
profeffion,  in  private,  was  alfo  repealed,  and  a law 
enafted  to  permit  them  to  have  the  guardianfhip,  the 
care  and  tuition  of  their  own  children. 

•“  Thus  were  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  equity  of 
our  legiflature,  to  the  honor  of  Proteftants  and  of  the 
prefent  diftinguilhed  period,  reftored  to  thefe  privi- 
leges, of  which,  during  a long  feafon  of  oppreflion, 
■they  had  been  moft  unjuftly  deprived,  it  is  not 
merely  the  advantages  they  have  now  obtained,  which 
encourage  them  to  be  pleafed  with  their  lituation  and 
to  look  forward  with  coinfort  to  happier  days.  Their 
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moft  flattering  profpeff  arifes  from  the  fpirit  of  the 
times.  This,  which  was  cherifhed  and  diffufed  by 
the  Dungannon  resolutions,  operates  ftrongly  in  their 
favour.  The  unwife  policy  of  injuring  their  rights 
is  now  pretty  clearly  understood  > and  unchristian 
bigotry  with  relpetft  to  them  has  loft  much  of  its 
influence.” 

“ The  glorious  efforts  of  our  Volunteers,  were  in 
a peculiar  manner,  the  object  of  gratitude  and  the 
theme  of  nniverfal  panegyrick.:  Every  benefactor  of 

the  nation,  in  proportion  to  his  exertions  in  the  com- 
mon caufe,  was  the  fubjeCt  of  praile.  But  none  was 
placed  in  fo  confpicuous  a point  of  view  as  Mr.  Grat- 
tan. This  faithful  fenator  had  always  maintained  a 
moft  refpeCtable  character,  but  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prelent  ftruggle  for  liberty,  he  Stepped 
forth  as  the  moft  Strenuous  advocate  of  our  rights, 
in  defence  of  which,  his  great  abilities,  his  eloquence 
and  perfevering  flrmnefs  appeared  with  a distinguished 
lultre.  Has  countrymen,  by  warm  and  repeated  ex- 
preflions  of  applaufe  had  animated  him  to  perfevere. 
On  the  prefent  occafion,  addreflfes  of  thanks  con- 
veying the  Strongest  fentiments  of  efteem  and  grati- 
tude, flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  From 
the  commons,  he  received  a proof  of  gratitude, 
honourable  in  the  higheft  degree  and  more  fubftanti- 
al.  They  addreflbd  the  king  to  give  him  fifty  thou^ 
land  pounds  as  a recompenfe  of  his  Services,  for 
which  they  engaged  to  make  provision.  This  requeft 
was  complied  with.” 

The  S'atis/act  on  diffufed  on  the  palling  of  the  po- 
pular laws  in  this  fefiion,  was  much  abated  by  the 
occurrence  of  Several  circumlfances,  infpiring  a be- 
lief of  the  infufticiency  of  a repeal  of  the  declarato- 
ry aft  of  the  Sixth  of  George  I.  notwithstanding  the 
point  was  determined  in  its  favour  in  the  latt  debate 
on  the  Subject  in  the  Irifh  Houle  of  Commons,  with 
only  fix  dilTenting  voices. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  oceafi- 
oned  another  change  in  the  British  administration,  in 
confequence  of. which  Earl  Temple  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  31ft  July , 1782. 
The  difcutflon  of  the  question,  whether  the  Simple 
repeal  of  the  declaratory  law  was  fufficient  or  not, 
agitated  the  public  m-ind  to  a great  degree,  and  ex- 
cited very  Serious  and  alarming  apprehensions,  that 
our  liberties  were  Still  upon  a very  infecure  foundati- 
on. A reprefentation  was  thereupon  made  to  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  of  the  diSTatisfaction 
which  prevailed  here  on  the  Subject,  and  an  a<ft,  re- 
nunciatory of  all  claim  to  bind  this  kingdom  by 
English  laws,  was  accordingly  pafied.  By  this  law,  the 
fullett  and  moft  explicit  relinquishment  of  all  right 
to  interfere  in  judgments  of  our  courts,  or  to  make 
a£ts  to  bind  us,  was  obtained-,  and  duftofed  a gene- 
ral fatisfaftion  proportionate  to  the  imereti  the  public 
felt  in  the  q.ueftion 

The  moft  important  occurrences  during  the  popu- 
lar, but  Short  administration  of  Earl  Temple , were  the 
correction  of  Some  abuies  in  public  offices-,  and  the 
removal  of  Some  of  the  principals  therein.  The  o»- 
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der  of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted,  and  Steps  taken  for 
the  establishment  of  a colony  of  Genevefe  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Waterford.  The  former  was  considered  as  an 
honour,  the  other  propoled  as  a benefit,  to  the  king- 
dom. A revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  conftitu-; 
tion  of  Geneva , by  which  the  democracy  was  in  a- ' 
great  meafure  excluded  from  the  government ; in 
confequence  of  which,  a negotiation  was  opened  be- 
tween the  British  ministry  and  reprefentatives  from  a 
large  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  State,  in  order  to 
adjuft  the  necefiary  proceedings  towards  their  fettlc- 
ment  in  this  country.  A large  traft  of  ground  in 
the  above  county  was  allotted  for  the  purpofe,  a 
town  was  marked  out,  entitled  New  Geneva,  and  a 
Sum  of  money  granted  for  erecting  the  neceSTary 
buildings.  Thefe  preparations  for  theft  reception 
were,  however,  rendered  ultimately  ufelefs,  by  Some 
mifunderftandings,  (not  fully  comprehended)  which 
arofe  between  the  parties  ; and  the  Scheme  according- 
ly fell  to  the  ground. 

Another  change. having  taken  place  in  the  admini- 
stration of  Great  Britain , occalioned-the  recal  of  Ear! 
Temple , and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Nor  thin gton\n 
his  room j who  arrived  here  in  June , 1783. 

The  fir  ft  object  of  the  convention,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  their  president  5 
they  thenchofea  committee,  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
paring a fpecific  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.  By 
this  committee  a number  of  refolutions  were  digefted, 
which  were  fubmitted  to,  and  ultimately  adopted  by 
the  convention  at  large.  Thefe  refolution-.  were  ir. 
fubftance,  “ That  every  proteftant,  in  any  city  or 
borough,  pofieffed  of  a freehold  of  2I.  per  annum, 
Should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  eleftion  of  members 
for  that  city  or  borough.  That  every  Proteftant,  - 
poSftSTed  of  a leafehold  intereft,  which,  at  its  origi- 
nal creation,  was  for  thirty-one  years,  or  upwards, 
and  of  which  fifteen  years  were  unexpired.  Should 

have  the  fame  privilege.- That  no  perfon  Should 

be  permitted  to  vote  at  the  election  of  any  reprefen- 
tative,  unlefs  he  were  refident  in  the  county,  citv,  or 
borough  to  be  reprefented,  except  his  right  of  vot- 
ing were  canftituted  by  a property  of  20I.  per  an- 
num. That  decayed  boroughs  Should  be  enabled  to 
return  representatives  by  an  extension  of  franchife  to 
the  neighbouring  parish  or  parishes.  That  all  bo- 
roughs Should  be  deemed  to  be  decayed  which  did 
not  contain  a number  of  electors,  exclusive  of  thofe 
who  were  entitled  to  Suffrage  by  the  circumftance  of  ' 
being  houfekeepers,  of  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  for 
the  province  of  Ufer,  one  hundred  for  the  provinces 
of  Munjler and  Connaught , and  Seventy  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinfer,  That  the  Sheriff  Should  take  the 
fuffrages  of  the  electors,  by  deputy,  on  the  fame 
day,  at  their  refpeffive  places  of  refrdence.  That 
all  fuffrages  Should  be  given  viva  voce,  and  nor  by 
ballot:  That  no  perfon  Should  be  permitted  to  vote, 

who  had  not  regilleied  his  qualification  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  day  of  election.  That  every 
perfon  accepting  a penlion,  otherwife  than  for  life. 
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or  a term  of  twenty-one  years,  fliould  be  deemed  in- 
capable of  fitting  in  parliament.  That  every  perfon 
accepting  a pention  of  this  lad  fort,  or  any  place  of 
profit  under  the  crown,  fliould  thereby  vacate  his 
feat  in  parliament.  That  every  member  of  parlia- 
ment fliould  take  and  fublcribe  an  oath,  declaring, 
that  he  had  neither  direCtly  nor  indirectly  given  en- 
tertainment, provifiom,  employment,  or  money, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  fuffrage  of  nnv  elector  ; 
and  that  he  would  not  iutfier  any  perfon  of  his  rela- 
tions, or  on  his  account,  to  accept  of  any  employ- 
ment, penllon,  or  lum  of  money,  from  the  crown, 
fo  long  as  he  continued  to  ferve  in  parliament.  Fi- 
nally, that  the  duration  of  parliament  fhould  not  ex- 
ceed the  term  of  three  years.” 

On  the  14th  of  OElober  the  parliament  was  opened 
by  Lord  Northington  with  a fpeech  from  the  throne. 
On  the  28th  a motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  for  retrenching  the  national  expenfcs,  and 
reducing  the  military  eftablifhment ; which  was  fup- 
ported  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Flood,  and  oppofed 
by  Mr.  Grattan.  It  was  in  the  debate  on  this  quefti- 
on,  that  the  remarkable  altercation  between  thefe 
difiinguifhed  characters  took  place,  on  their  refpec- 
tive  merits  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  : the  con- 
teft  however  was  happily  prevented  from  being  follow- 
ed by  any  more  fatal  confequences  by  the  exertions 
of  the  houfe;  and  the  motion  was  left  by  a confl- 
derable  majority. 

Shortly  after  a motion  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  cenfuripg  the  mesfure  of  rail- 
ing fix  fenfible  regiments,  but  was  negatived.  Thefe 
regiments  were  denominated  from  the  provinces  in 
which  they  had  been  raifed,  and  were  avowed  to  be 
peculiarly  intended  for  national  defence,  and  to  con- 
fift  entirely  of  natives,  confequently  interefted  in  the 
prefervation  of  public  liberty.  The  principle  or  view 
upon  which  they  had  been  embodied,  was  however 
viewed  with  uncommon  jealoufy,  and  was  extremely 
unpopular.  It  was  confidered  as  intending  to  operate 
againft  the  Volunteers  ; and  fome  of  the  moil  con- 
fpicuous  perfons  in  that  body  having  accepted  com- 
miinons  in  them,  were  laid  to  give  a colour  to  that 
.opinion,  and  certainly  contributed  to  render  the  ef- 
tablifhment more  offenfive  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

On  the  29th  November , Mr.  Flood  moved  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill,  for 
the  more  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment, and  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Brownlow.  After 
a long  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived,  and  admi- 
uiftration,  confident  in  their  ftrength,  were  defirous 
of  fixing  a ftigma  on  the  meafures  of  the  national 
convention  ; and  therefore  moved  “ that  it  was  now 
neceffary  to  declare,  that  the  Houfe  would  fupport 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament  againft  all  en- 
croachments.” This  refolution  was  carried  by  a large 
majority,  as  was  alfo  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty  (which 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords),  expreflive  of 
the  blefiings  they  enjoyed,  and  their  determination 
fo  fupport  inviolate  the  prefent  conftitution  with  their 
fives  and  fortunes- 


Thefe  proceedings  were  reported  by  Mr.  Flood  to 
the  convention,  who  thereupon  voted  an  addrefs  to 
his  Majefty,  expreflive  of  their  loyalty,  and  implor- 
ing him  to  believe,  that  their  proceedings  tended  on- 
ly to  a fober  and  laudable  defire  to  uphold  the  confti- 
tution, by  the  removal  of  certain  manifeft  perverfi- 
ons,  in  the  parliamentary  reprefentation  of  the  king- 
dom. Having  voted  this  addrefs,  the  convention  ad- 
journed line  die. 

Thus  were  the  expectations  of  the  public  upon  this 
important  occafion  difappointed  ; and  with  fuch  force, 
and  with  fo  high  a hand,  as  certainly  furnifhed  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for  the  neceflity  of  the 
reform. 

Before  the  parliament  had  adjourned  for  the  Chrijl- 
mns  recefs,  advice  was  received  of  a change  in  the 
Briti/Jj  miniftry,  and  the  difmiffion  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  A communication  received  here  with  much 
complacency,  from  the  repugnancy  that  miniftry  had 
fhewn  to  the  popular  demands  of  the  nation.  Lord 
Northington  was  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Ireland,  in  whofe  room  the  Duke  of  Rutland  arrived 
at  Dublin , on  the  24th  of  February  1784.  During 
the  adjournment  the  queftion  of  parliamentary  re- 
form univerfally  engroffed  the  public  attention,  and 
on  the  reaffembling  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  (Fe- 
bruary 1 8th,)  petitions  in  favour  of  this  objeCt  were 
prefented  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
13th  of  March , Mr.  Flood  renewed  his  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  this  purpofe,  which  was 
complied  with  ; but  on  the  fecond  reading,  it  was 
rejected  by  a confiderable  majority  ; as  were  the  en- 
deavours of  Mr.  Grattan  for  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
fyftem  of  ceconomy,  in  the  collection  of  the  national 
revenue. 

At  this  period  the  diftreffes  of  the  manufacturers 
had  arifen  to  a great  height,  which  was  much  aggra- 
vated cn  obferving  the  large  importation  of  goods 
from  England.  The  people  were  therefore  clamorous 
for  protecting  duties,  in  order  to  reprefs  thefe  im- 
ports and  encourage  native  manufactures.  Non-im- 
portation agreements  were  often  evaded,  or  were  ge- 
nerally inoperative ; and  the  nation  looked  to  the 
iinpofition  of  fuch  duties  as  the  molt  effectual  means 
of  infuring  permanent  employment  to  their  numerous 
ftarving  'manufacturers.  Mr.  Gardiner  brought  for- 
ward fome  relolutions  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for 
this  purpofe  on  the  3 1 ft  of  March , but  they  were  re- 
jected by  a very  confiderable  majority,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  people  from  this  quarter  were  completely 
fruftrated. 

The  public  indignation  now  rofe  to  the  greateft 
pitch.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  mod  violent  ex- 
preffions  of  their  refentment,  and  the  public  prints 
teemed  with  the  bittereft  inveCtives  againft  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  in  parliament.  Thefe  produced 
the  celebrated  bill,  “ for  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,”  as  it'  is  called’,  although  its  contents  are  fo 
diametrically  oppofite  to  its  title;  and  in  order  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  more  moderate,  or  timid, 

againft: 
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a gain  ft  the  popular  purfuits  and  expreffions  of  re- 
fentment,  the  bafeft  and  moft  artful  means  were 
made  ufe  of  to  blacken  the  national  character,  and 
to  excite  alarming  apprehenfions  of  aflaffination  ; 
although  no  proof  could  be  adduced  of  fuch  defign 
againft  perlons  taken  up  on  affected  fufpicion,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  informers  were  prolecuted  for  per- 
jury. 

Commerce  is  naturally  full  of  fufpicion  and  mif- 
truft.  It  takes  in  every  object  with  the  e.ye  of  infati- 
able  avarice,  and  it  grafps  every  fpecies  of  commodi- 
ty with  an  uncommunicative  hand.  The  Britijh  mi- 
niftry  were  actuated  by  the  molt  circumfpeft  policy 
of  this  trading  jealoufy,  and  inftriufted  the  Duke  of 
Rutland’s,  adminiftration,  to  oppofe  with  the  higheft 
hand  and  the  moft  determined  vigour,  every  endea- 
vour of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obtain  the  fmalleft 
participation  of  the  commercial  advantages,  which 
England  was  refolved  to  retain  in  the  markets  of  this 
kingdom.  Thefe  views  were  too  fuccefsfully  fecond- 
ed  by  our  own  reprefentatives  ; and  no  means  were 
fuggefted  to  redrefs  or  fufpend  the  effervefcence  of 
public  anger  or  dilcontent  on  the  rejection  of  the 
meafure  of  protecting  duties,  but  a hope,  that  the 
following  leffion  would  be  employed  in  a complete 
adjuftment  of  the  commercial  differences  between  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  people  now  juftly  conceived,  that  by  obtain- 
ing a reform  in  parliament,  they  would  attain  the 
accomphfhment  of  all  their  willies,  and  with  their 
character  ifiic  confidence  and  credulity,  they  even  ex- 
pected to  find  Mr.  Pitt  favour  its  fuccefs  in  Ireland , 
becaufe  he  affected  to  promote  a fimilar  endeavour  in 
England.  Having  beheld  with  all  the  bitternefs  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  the  meafures  that  had 
been  lately  carried  ; and  animated  by  a thoufand  feel- 
ings of  injury  endured,  they  renewed  the  purfuit  of 
this  favourite  object,  with  unprecedented  energy ; 
and  refolutions  were  univerfally  entered  into,  recom- 
mending the  exercife  of  arms  to  every  clafs  of  citi- 
zens. 

In  order  to  intereft  every  part  of  the  community  in 
the  renovation  of  the  conftitution,  and  give  an  ac- 
ceflion  of  ftrength  to  the  democracy,  an  idea  of  ex- 
tending the  elective  franchife  to  Rowan  Catholics  was 
very  generally  entertained  ; and  at  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Dublin , held  on  rhe  7th  of 
June,  amongft  other  refolutions,  expreffive  of  the 
public  opinion,  was  one,  which  warmly  recommend- 
ed this  idea  to  their  countrymen.  To  build  a liberal 
fiyftem  of  freedom  upon  its  genuine  principles  was  an 
ambition  worthy  the  friends  of  liberty  and  reform. 
To  hold  up  an  example  to  Europe  and  the  univerfe  of 
the  abolition  of  thole  penalties  and  profcriptions, 
which  have  made  fo  many  rebels  and  villains  without 
finding  them  fo  ; and  of  introducing  equality  and 
confidence  among  men  of  oppofite  tenets,  were  mo- 
tives to  animate  the  mind  of  every  man,  fenfibie  to 
fame,  to  general  happinefs  and  to  virtue. 

On  the  2 ill  of  June,  the  citizens  again  aflembled, 
VoL.  III. 
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and  agreed  upon  an  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Ireland , 
and  a petition  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  dilToliit ion 
of  a parliament  which  had  oppofed  with  fo  much 
firmnefs,  every  reafonable  requifition  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  The  proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom were  in  general  conformity  with  thofe  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  Earl  of  Charlemont,  whole  patriotifm  and 
fteadinefs  were  always  in  the  higheft  eftimation, 
amongft  his  countrymen,  had  been,  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  Volunteering,  its  principal  head  and 
leader,  and  was  honoured  for  feveral  fucceffive  years 
with  the  diftinguifhed  office  of  Reviewing  General. 
He  was  called  on  as  ufual  to  review  the  Volunteers  of 
Uljler,  aflembled  at  Belfajl,  on  the  r2th  of  July 
1784;  and  on  that  occafion  their  officers  prefented 
him  with  an  addrefs  calculated  to  infpire  the  moft 
elevated  idea  of  the  character  of  that  nobleman. 
Among  other  political  obfervations,  fuggefted  by  the 
circumftances  of  the  times,  they  exprefled  their  fa- 
tisfaCtion  at  the  decay  of  thofe  prejudices,  which  had 
fo  long  involved  the  nation  in  feud  and  difunion  ; a 
difunion  which,  by  limiting  the  rights  of  fuffrage, 
and  circumfcribing  the  number  of  their  citizens,  had 
in  a great  degree  created  and  foftered  the  ariftocratic 
tyranny,  the  fource  of  every  grievance,  and  againlt 
which  the  public  voice  now  unanimoufly  exclaimed. 

Theanfwer  of  his  Lordfhip  was  not  in  unifon  with 
thefe  fentiments,  nor  tended  to  encourage  the  en- 
larged views  of  toleration,  entertained  by  the  Volun- 
teers on  this  occafion. 

Its  influence  was  immediate  ; and  it  was  employed 
with  wide  and  malignant  effect  by  the  enemies  of 
parliamentary  reform,  to  foment  difcord,  and  excite 
alarms  in  the  minds  of  its  friends.  Thefe  endeavours 
were  but  too  fuccefsful, — a new  principle  was  roufed 
in  the  public  mind, — and  the  ultimate  mifcarriage  of 
parliamentary  reformation,  is  partly  imputable  to  the 
advantage  taken  of  this  unfortunate  oppofition  of 
fentiment. 

On  the  20th  September,  the  citizens  of  Dublin  af- 
fembled  at  the  Tnolfel  to  choofe  their  reprefentatives 
for  the  approaching  meeting  of  a congrefs.  On  this 
occafion,  Mr.  Sheriff  Kirkpatrick  read  a letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  the  Attorney  General,  threatening  him 
with  an  official  profecution  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  if  be  fhould  hold  or  prefide  at  a meeting 
held  for  fuch  a purpofe.  The  affembly  accordingly 
broke  up,  but  met  in  a few  days  after  at  the  Weaver’s 
Hall,  and  having  placed  Sir  Edward  Newenham  in 
the  chair,  they  chofe  their  reprefentatives,  and  came 
to  feveral  refolutions,  declaratory  of  their  right  to 
alienable  and  deliberate  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances. 

On  the  25th  of  October , the  congrefs  of  delegates 
met  in  Dublin  on  the  fubject  of  parliamentary  re- 
form ; but  the  fe.  rs  and  jealoufies  of  the  people  had 
been  fo  artfully  excited  by  the  emiflaries  of  govern- 
ment, that  feveral  parts  of  the  k ngdom  had  not  yet 
eieCted  their  reprefentatives  on  this  occafion;  the 
congrefs  therefore  adjourned  to  the  20th  January 
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1783.  In  the  interval,  the  friends  to  reform  were 
not  inaftive  ; every  incentive  which  could  operate  on 
the  mind  alive  to  the  value  of  liberty,  was  employed 
in  the  publications  of  the  times,  to  roufeit  to  a f'enfe 
of  its  duty;  the  letters  ot  Orellana,  addrefled  to 
the  counties  of  XJlJler,  are  fomeof  the  mold  eloquent 
appeals  to  reafon  and  the  feelings  which  the  Englijh 
language  can  produce,  and  will  be  preferved  vvhil ft 
its  beauties  are  admired,  or  freedom  is  refpefted. 
Thefe  produced  the  delired  efteeft  ; and  at  the  fecond 
meeting  of  congrefs,  the  principal  part  of  the  king- 
dom was  reprefented.  They  proceeded  to  the  conli- 
deration  ot  the  fubjetft,  and  very  generally  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  convention  of  1783,  with  a few  mi- 
nute and  unellential  alterations ; but  the  fate  of  the 
bufinefs  in  parliament  was  the  fame  as  on  every  for- 
mer occafion. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  20th  January  1785; 
and  on  the  7th  of  February  following,  Mr.  Orde,  l'e- 
cretary  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  introduced  ten  pro- 
portions for  a commercial  adjuftment  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Thefe  were  difculTed  during  feveral 
days,  and  met  a very  general  concurrence.  One  was 
added  on  the  fuggeflion  of  Mr.  Grattan,  that,  “ to 
•prevent  the  accumulation  of  national  debt,  the  annual 
revenue  fhould  always  be  made  equal  to  the  annual 
expenditure.” — Thefe  eleven  propofitions  were  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Lords,  and  tranfmitted  to  Great 
Britain , with  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty  from  both 
Houfes,  expreffive  of  their  fervent  hopes  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  to  the  empire  from  their 
adoption.  From  the  fyftem  propofed,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  lay  on  new  taxes,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
140,000!. 

Whilft-  thefe  propofitions  were  under  confideration 
by  the  Brit'fh  parliament,  Mr.  Forbes  brought  a bill 
into  our  lloufe  of  Commons  for  excluding  placemen 
and  penfioriers  fherefrom,  but  it  was  rejected; — the 
bill  for  a parliamentary  reform  fhared  the  fame  fate; 
and  a motion  of  Mr.  Brownlow’s,  reprehending  the 
late  arbitrary  and  uriconftitutional  proceedings  by  at- 
tachments, as  deftructive  of  the  trial  by  jury,  was 
alfo  negatived. 

The  propofitions  underwent  a long  and  laborious 
inveftigation  in  tire  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The 
ingenuity  of  a powerful  oppoiition  in  both  Houfes; 
the  ic.doufies  and  clamours  cf  the  manufacturers; 
their  luft  for  monopoly,  and  their  unaccommodating 
prejudices,  were  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  that  the 
eleven  prepofitions  which  left  Ireland,  were  embar- 
r ftTed  with  fuch  exceptions  and  prohibitions  as  totally 
changed  their  original  fubftance,  fpirit  and  form. 

At  length  they  were  tranfmitted  to  Ireland,  multi- 
plied into  twenty  refolutions  of  the  B itish  parliament, 
and  on  the  12th  of  Augufl,  Mr.  Orde  moved  the 
lloufe  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a “bill 
“ for  effectuating  the  intercourfe  and  commerce  be- 
“ tween  Great  Britain  and  I eland,  on  permanent 
“ and  equitable  principles,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
“ kingdoms.”  'Ibis  bill  he  avowed  was  founded  on 


the  above  mentioned  twenty  refolutions,  and  contain- 
ed every  matter  which  could  juftify  its  title,  and  en- 
fure  the  cordial  and  conftitutional  union  of  the  em- 
pire. A mo  ft  interefuing  debate  arofe  hereon  ; the 
whole  force  of  adminiftration  was  employed  in  its 
fupport  ; and  the  friends  of  Ireland  exhibited  a chan 
of  argument,  an  acutenefs  of  inveftigation,  and  a 
blaze  of  eloquence,  in  oppofition  to  it,  that  mult 
have  convinced  the  moft  prejudiced  mind,  of  its  fa- 
tal tendency  to  our  trade  and  confritution.  The 
fourth  refolution  which  more  particularly  invaded  the 
latter,  claimed,  as  an  “ eftential  to  this  fettlement, 
“ that  all  goods  and  commodities  of  the  growth, 
“ produce  or  manufacture  of  British  or  foreign  colo- 
“ nies  in  America,  or  the  IVeJl  Indies,  and  the  Bri- 
“ tish  or  foreign  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
“ imported  into  Ireland,  fhould,  on  importation,  be 
“ fubjeCt  to  the  fame  duties  and  regulations,  as  the 
“ like  goods  are,  or  from  time  to  time  fhall  be,  fub- 
“ ject  to,  upon  importation  into  Great  Britain ; or 
“ if  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  G eat  Britain, 
“ fhall  be  prohibited  in  like  manner  from  being  im- 
“ ported  into  Ireland.”  The  other  refolutions, 
though  communicating  many  advantages  in  trade, 
contained  alfo  fuch  re'ftri&ions  as  left  it  perpetually 
at  the  mercy  of  Britain,  and  interdicted  it  as  well  in 
relpeCl  to  place,  as  to  circuniftance  and  time.  The 
contracted  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  moft  important  bill, 
or  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  favour,  or  oppofed 
to  it.  The  debate  continued  till  nine  o’clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  on  a divifion,  there  werefor 
bringing  in  the  b 11  127,  againft  it  108.  This  majo- 
rity was  fo  fmall,  that  adminiftration  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  avoid  the  rifque  of  a defeat  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  bill,  and  therefore  withdrew  it  in.  two  davs 
after  ; an  event  which  diftufed  the  moft  univerfal  jov 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  was  fhortly  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  clofe  of  the  feffion  of  parliament. 

A variety  of  political  fituations  and  topics  fucceed 
each  other  with  great  rapidity  in  this  period  of  the 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  The  difquifitions  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  were  with  fome  violence  detruded  from 
the  minds  of  men  by  the  introduClion  of  the  com- 
mercial fyftem.  That  fyftem  bad  fcarcely  received 
its  quietus  from  parliament  before  thofe  fcer.es  of  tu- 
mult, outrage  and  violence  commenced  in  the  fouth- 
ern  extremity,  which  quickly  fpread  rheriafelves  over 
a great  portion  of  the  bland,  j hefe  coniiderations 
however,  do  not  rife  upon  one  another  in  fublimity, 
grandeur  and  attraction.  Difcuftions  of  commerce 
are  his  interefting  than  difcuftions  of  liberty;  and 
the  feenes  of  barbarifm  and  anarchy  which  we  fhould 
now  notice,  are  rather  painful  and  difgufting  than 
attractive.  But  we  cannot  mould  t He  concourfe 
of  events  to  the  faCFtious  precepts  of  rhetoric  and 
compofition,  we  muft  follow  them  as  they  are  traced 
by  the  caprices  of  men,  or  the  unalterable  laws  of 
tleftiny.  The  modern  annals  of  Ireland  have  fre- 
quently been  marked  with  tumultuary  proceedings 
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that  bloc  the  page  of  hiftory.  They  unqueftionably 
compote  a poignant  fatire  upon  the  adminiftration 
and  maxims  of  its  government  ; whether  or  not  they 
are  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  is  a pomt 
that  admits  of  greater  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The 
condition  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
broken  out,  is  acknowledged  on  all  fides  to  be  pitia- 
ble and  forlorn  ; and,  if  they  originated  in  the  iharp 
goadings  of  hunger  and  oppreffion,  and  the  wild 
tranlports  of  defpair,  the  intrinlic  character  of  the 
country  is  then  completely  vindicated.  Tumults  we 
lee  indeed  are  followed  by  proclamations  announcing 
the  diforders  of  the  country,  and  then  the  foldier 
and  the  executioner  do  their  duty  ; but  how  feidom 
do  we  behold  one  fotirary  effort  to  remove  th  caufes, 
or  reform  the  morals  or  manners,  in  which  thele 
diforders  may  have  had  their  birth? 

On  the  28th  January  1787,  the  parliament  was 
opened  with  a Ipeech  from  the  throne,  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Rutland;  in  which,  among  otner  points, 
he  laments  the  continuance  of  diforders  in  the  iouth, 
and  recommends  the  enaction  of  laws  for  their  cor- 
rection ; and  he  informed  them  of  a treaty  of  com- 
merce having  been  concluded  between  his  Majefty 
and  the  molt  Chrifiian  King. 

In  purl'uance  of  his  Excellency’s  recommendation, 
acls  for  preventing  tumultuous  rilings  and  afl'em- 
blies,”  and  for  the  “ better  execution  of  the  law” 
were  palled.  The  fecretary  informed  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  that  the  Portugal  tra-  c in  which  we  were 
fo  long  reflrifted,  was  now  fettled  and  open  ; and 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  feffion,  propofed  a number 
of  refolutjons,  (in  conformity  with  his  Excellency’s 
recommendation  at  the  opening  of  parliament),  for 
laying  a foundation  for  a ly Hem  of  national  educati- 
on, to  be  palled  in  the  fu-cceeding  feffion.  Thefe 
resolutions  uifcloled  a plan  of  great  capacity,  and 
met  the  general  approbation  of  the  Houle ; but  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland , which  happened  on 
the  25th  of  October  following,  and  other  unaccount- 
able circumfiances,  have  prevented  the  nation  from 
jet  tailing  a ble fling  of  iuch  value. 

Thefe  were  the  pr  incipal  occurrences  at  this  period  ; 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland , in  the  govern- 
ment, occafloned  the  appointment  of  the  Primate, 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Plight  Hon.  John  Fofter, 
Speaker,  as  Lords  Juflices, — until  the  arrival  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  (late  Earl  of  Temple)  as  Chief 
Governor,  who  was  lworn  into  office  on  the  itithof 
December , and  opened  the  parliament  with  a fpeech 
from  the  throne  on  the  17th  January  1788.  Among!! 
the  objefts  which  principally  engroffed  their  attenti- 
on, was  a bill  for  the  reduction  of  legal  intereft  to 
live  per  cent,  which  pafled  the  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Houle  of  Lords  ; — and  a laborious 
enquiry  into  abufes  committed  by  the  Police  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  which  however  was  no  farther  re- 
medied, than  by  a trivial  modification  of  the  law. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  February  5th  1789, 
his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  informed 
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them  of  “ a fevere  malady”  with  which  the  King 
was  alii  idled,  and  recommending  their  adoption  of 
fuch  meafures,  as  fliould  appear  to  them  necellary  on 
the  prefent  melancholy  occafior..  The  Iloufe  of 
Commons,  accordingly,  refolved  “ that  the  exercile 
“ of  the  roval  authority  is  interrupted  by  the  indil 
“ pofition  of  his  Majefty,”  and  fecondly,  “ tiiat  an 
“ humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Royal  High- 
“ nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  take  upon  him  the 
“ government  of  this  realm  during  his  Majefty’s  in- 
“ difpolltion,  and  no  longer,  under  the  ftyle  and 
“ title  of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  and  to  ex- 
“ ercife  and  adminifter,  according  to  the  laws  and 
“ the  conftitution  of  this  realm,  ail  the  royal  autho- 
“ rities,  jurifdiftions  and  prerogatives,  to  the  crown 
“ and  government  thereof  belonging.” 

Thele  refolutions  were  concurred  in  by  the  Lords, 
and  an  addrefs  preferred  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  re- 
queuing he  would  tranfmit  the  addrefs  of  both 
Houles  of  Parliament  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  accept  the  regency  of  this  king- 
dom ■ — This  his  Excellency  declined,  as  contrary  to 
his  oath  and  to  the  laws.  The  two  Houfes  there- 
upon refolved  on  appointing  delegates  from  each,  to 
prefent  their  addrefs  to  the  Prince  : the  Lords,  ap- 
pointed the  Duke  of  Leinjler  and  the  Earl  of  Char- 
lemont,  and  the  Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Conolly,  Right  Mon.  John  O’Neill,  t lie  Right  Hon. 
W.  B.  Poufonby  and  James  Stewart,  Efq.  They 
then  proceeded  to  refolve,  that  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  adcireffing  his  Royal  Highnefs  on  this  occa- 
fion  “ had  exercifed  an  undoubted  right,  and  dif- 
“ charged  an  indifpenfable  duty,  to  which  they,  and 
“ they  alone,  in  the  prefent  emergency,  were  com- 
“ petent.”  This  was  followed  by  a refolution  of  cen- 
fure  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  both  Houfes,  for 
expreffions  contained  in  his  anfwer  on  refufing  to 
tranfmit  the  addrefs. 

The  delegates  proceeded  to  London,  and  prefented 
the  addrefs  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  by  whom  they 
were  mofi  gracioufiy  received  ; but  his  Majefty  hav- 
ing, to  the  infinite  joy  of  all  fubjeeb,  recovered  from 
his  fevere  indifpofirion,  the  Prince  returned  them  an 
anfwer,  fraught  with  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  re- 
gard for  the  kingdom,  and  of  gratitude  to  parliament, 
for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  propofed  in- 
vefting  him  with  the  regency,  but,  that  the  happy 
recovery  of  his  royal  father  had  now  rendered  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it  unneceflary. 

The  mofi  valuable  aft  of  this  feffion,  was  that  for 
diftributing  2oo,oool.  (to  be  raifed  upon  the  tillage 
duties)  to  companies  for  carrying  on  inland  naviga- 
tions, at  the  rate  of  25,0001.  per  annum,  and  in 
proportion  to  one  third  of  the  eftimated  expenle  of 
each  particular  line.  Amongfi  other  undertakings 
which  will  meritedlv  participate  in  this  grant,  the 
Royal  Canal,  intended  to  go  from  the  north  fide  of 
the  metropolis  to  the  Shannon , feems  to  have  the 
ftrongefl:  claim,  as  the  mofi  confpicuous  in  extent,  in 
advantage  to  the  kingdom,  and  in  fpirit  of  enter- 
prise. 
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The  present  year  (1793)  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  adnurtUn  of  the  Ron. an  Catholics  ton  participa- 
tion of  thofe  rights  and  privileges,  of  which  the  ri- 
gour of  the  reformation  had  unjuftiy  diverted  them. 
"What  had  been  clone  by  the  lnjh  legifl.i'ure  for  their 
emancipation  during  the  preceding  ieflions,  had,  it 
feems,  fallen  conliderably  from  their  expeditions 
and  willies.  Nothing  had  been  effected  towards  re- 
iloring  to  them  the  elective  franchiie  they  had  enjoy- 
ed for  many  years  fubfequent  to  the  revolution  of 
i6gi.  This  was  the  principal  defideratum,  without 
the  accomplilhment  of  which  they  could  not  be  fa- 
tisfied.  The  few  nobility  of  that  fed!  of  the  Chrifti- 
an  Religion,  who  ftill  exitl  in  this  kingdom,  and 
home  relpechible  characters,  it  is  true  had  acquiefced 
in  what  had  been  done,  and  been,  it  is  faid,  cajoled 
into  a declaration  to  that  efFeCt,  but  the  great  mafs 
of  the  Rowan  Catholics  differed  from  them,  and  by 
candid  and  incontrovertible  arguments  convinced  the 
others,  that  they  were  as  yet  but  aliens  in  their  na- 
tive country,  participating  ilightly  in  the  benefits,  and 
forming  no  part  of  the  conftitution  by  which  they 
were  governed.  A Convention  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  was  called,  the  deputies  of  which 
met  in  Dublin  early  in  December , the  1 aylor’s-Hall 
in  Back-lane  being  fitted  for  the  purpofe.  They  fat 
there  one  week,  and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations 
was  a petition  to  the  king,  which,  on  account  of  the 
cold  and  uniatisfaefory  reception,  their  applications 
the  preceding  year  at  the  Caftle  of  Dublin  had  met 
with,  it  was  refolved  fhould  be  perfonally  prefented 
to  his  Majefty  by  five  of  their  members,  for  which 
purpofe  Sir  Thomas  French,  Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  Mr. 
James  Edward  Derreux,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Beilew 
and  Mr.  John  Keogh,  were  nominated.  The  petiti- 
on was  accordingly  prefented  to  his  Majefty  early  in 
the  month  of  January  1793,  and  was  in  words  as 
fyllov/t  : 

irt  gracious  Sovereign, 

or  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeCts 
- lorn  of  Ireland , profeffing  the  Catholic 
me  to  approach  your  Majefty,  who 
j nr  n father  of  all  your  people,  and  hum- 
mbmit  to  veur  conflderation  the  manifold  in- 
,2.  acuies  and  oppreffive  diiqualifications  under  which 
we  labour. 

For,  may  it  pleafe  your  Majefty,  after  a century 
of  uninterrupted  loyalty,  in  which  time  five  foreign 
wars  and  two  domeftic  rebellions  have  occurred,  after 
having  taken  every  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
your  Majefty,  and  given,  and  being  ftill  ready  to  give, 
every  pledge  which  can  be  deviled  for  their  peaceable 
demeanour  and  unconditional  fubmiffion  to  the  laws, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ftand  obnoxious  to  a long  ca- 
talogue of  ftatutes  inflicting  on  dutiful  and  meritori- 
ous lubjeCts  pains  and  penalties  of  an  extent  and  fe- 
verity  which  fcarce  any  degree  of  delinquency  can 
warrant,  and  prolonged  to  a period  when  no  neceffi- 
ty  can  be  alleged  to  juftify  their  continuance. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  we  beg  leave  with  all  humility 
•0  reprefent  to  your  Majefty,  that  notwithftanding 


the  loweft  departments  in  your  Majefty’s  fleets  and 
armies  are  largely  fuppiied  by  our  numbers,  and  your 
revenue  in  this  country  to  a great  degree  fupported 
by  our  contributions,  we  are  difabled  from  lerving 
your  Majefty  in  any  office  of  truft  and  emolument 
whatfoever,  civil  or  military  ; a profeription  which 
difregards  capacity  or  merit,  admits  of  neither  quali- 
fication nor  degree,  and  reffs  an  univerlal  fiigma  of 
difiruft  upon  the  whole  body  of  your  Catholic  fub- 
je&s.  We  are  interdicted  from  all  municipal  ftations; 
and  the  franchiie  of  all  guilds  and  corporations  ; and 
our  exclufion  from  the  benefits  annexed  to  thofe  fitua- 
tions,  is  not  an  evil  terminating  in  itfelf;  for,  by 
giving  an  advantage  over  us  to  thofe  in  whom  they 
are  exclufively  veiled,  they  eftablifh  throughout  the 
kingdom  a fpecies  of  qualified  monopoly,  uniformly 
operating  in  our  disfavour,  contrary  to  the  fpirit,  and 
highly  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of  trade. 

We  may  not  found  nor  endow  any  Univerfity,  Col- 
lege, or  School,  for  the  education  of  our  children, 
and  we  are  interdicted  from  obtaining  degrees  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Dublin  by  the  feveral  charters  and  fta- 
tutes now  in  force  therein. 

We  are  totally  prohibited  from  keeping  or  ufing 
weapons  for  the  defence  of  our  houfes,  families,  or 
perfons,  whereby  we  are  expoled  to  the  violence  of 
burglary,  robbery  and  aflaffination  ; and  to  enforce 
this  prohibition,  contravening  that  great  original  law 
of  nature,  which  enjoins  us  to  ielf  defence,  a varie- 
ty of  ftatutes  exift,  not  lefs  grievous  and  oppreflive 
in  their  provifions  than  unjuft  in  their  object  ; by  one 
of  which,  enabled  fo  lately  as  within  thefe  fixteen 
years,  every  one  of  your  Majefty’s  Catholic  fubjeCb, 
of  whatever  rank  or  degree,  peer  or  peafant,  is  com- 
pellible  by  any  Magiftrate  to  come  forward  and  con- 
vict himfelf  of  what  may  be  thought  a Angular  of- 
fence in  a country  profeffing  to  be  free — keeping  arms 
for  his  defence;  or,  if  he  fhall  refufe  fo  to  do,  may 
incur  not  only  fine  and  imprifonment,  but  the  vile 
and  ignominious  punifhment  of  the  pillory  and  whip- 
ping;— penalties  appropriated  to  the  moft  infamous 
malefactors,  and  more  terrible  to  a liberal  mind  than 
death  itfelf.  No  Catholic  whatfoever,  as  we  appre- 
hend, has  his  perfonal  property  fecure.  The  law  al- 
lows and  encourages  the  difobedient  and  unnatural 
child  to  conform  and  deprive  him  of  it : the  unhap- 
py father  does  not,  even  by  lurrender  of  his  all,  pur- 
chafe  his  repofe ; he  may  be  attacked  by  new  bills, 
if  his  future  induftry  be  fuccefsful,  and  again  be 
plundered  by  due  procefs  of  law. 

We  are  excluded,  or  may  be  excluded  from  all  pe- 
tit juries,  in  civil  aCtions,  where  one  of  the  parties  is 
a proteftant ; and  we  are  further  excluded  from  all 
petit  juries  in  trials  by  information  or  indictment 
founded  on  any  of  the  Popery  laws,  by  which  law  we 
moft  humbly  fubmit  to  your  Majefty,  that  your  loyal 
fubjeCts,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland , are  in  this,  their  na- 
tive land,  in  a worfe  fftuation  than  that  of  aliens,  for 
they  may  demand  an  equitable  privilege  denied  to  us, 
of  having  half  their  jury  aliens  like  themfelves. 
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We  may  not  ferve  on  grand  juries,  unlefs,  which 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible  can  ever  happen,  there  ftiould 
not  be  found  a fufficiency  of  Proteftants  to  complete 
the  pannel,  contrary  to  that  humane  and  equitable 
principle  of  the  law,  which  fays  that  no  man  (hall  be 
eonvifted  of  any  capital  offence,  unlefs  by  the  con- 
curring verdi&s  of  two  juries  of  his  neighbours  and 
equals,  wherein,  and  to  this  we  humbly  prefume  more 
particularly  to  implore  your  Royal  attention,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  great  palladium  of  the  conflitution, 
trial  by  our  peers,  independent  of  the  manifeft  in- 
juftice  of  our  property  being  taxed  in  afTeffments  by 
a body  from  which  we  are  formally  excluded. 

We  avoid  a further  enumeration  of  inferior  griev- 
ances, but  may  it  pleafe  your  Majefty,  there  remains 
one  incapacity,  which  your  loyal  fubjefts,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland , feel  with  mod  poignant  anguifh  of 
mind,  as  being  the  badge  of  unmerited  difgrace  and 
ignominy,  and  the  caulg  and  bitter  aggravation  of  all 
other  calamities;  we  are  deprived  of  the  elective  fran- 
chife, to  the  manfeft  perverfion  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
Conllitution,  in  as  much  as  your  faithful  lubjefisare 
thereby  taxed  where  they  are  not  reprefented,  a<ftu- 
ally  or  virtually,  and  are  bound  by  laws,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  which  they  have  no  power  to  give  or  with-hold 
their  affent ; and  we  mod  humbly  implore  your  Ma- 
jelfy  to  believe,  that  this  our  prime  and  heavy  griev- 
ance is  not  an  evil  merely  fpeculative,  but  is  attended 
with  great  diftrefs  to  all  ranks,  and,  in  many  inffances, 
with  the  total  ruin  and  deftru£tion  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  your  Majefty’s  faithful  and  loyal  fubjeOs  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland ; for  may  it  pleafe  your  Majefty, 
not  to  mention  the  infinite  variety  of  advantages  in 
point  of  protection  and  otherwife  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  elective  franchife  gives  to  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  it,  nor  the  confequent  inconveniencies  to  which 
thofe  who  are  deprived  thereof  are  liable,  not  to  men- 
tion the  diigrace  to  three-fourths  of  your  loyal  fub- 
jefls  of  Ireland , of  living  the  only  body  of  men 
incapable  of  franchife,  in  a nation  pofleffing  a 
free  conftitution,  it  continually  happens,  and  of 
neceffity  from  the  malignant  nature  of  the  law,  mud 
happen,  that  multitudes  of  the  Catholic  tenantry  in 
divers  counties  in  this  kingdom  are,  at  the  expirati- 
on of  their  leafes,  expelled  from  their  tenements  and 
farms  to  make  room  for  Proteftant  freeholders,  who, 
by  their  votes,  may  contribute  to  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  their  landlords. — A circumftance  which 
renders  the  recurrence  of  a general  election,  that  pe- 
riod which  is  the  boaft  and  laudable  triumph  of  our 
Proteftant  brethren — a vifttation  and  heavy  curfe  to 
us,  your  Majefty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  fubje&s.  And 
may  it  pleafe  your  Majefty,  thjs  uncertainty  of  pof- 
feffion  to  your  Majefty’s  Catholic  fubjedts  operates  as 
a perpetual  reftraint  and  difeouragement  on  induftry 
and  the  fpirit  of  cultivation,  whereby  it  happens, 
that  this  your  Majefty’s  kingdom  of  Ireland , pofleff- 
ing  many  and  great  natural  advantages  of  foil  and 
climate,  fo  as  to  be  exceeded  therein  by  few,  if  any, 
countries,  on  the  earth,  is  yet  prevented  from  avail- 
ing herfelf  thereof  fo  fully  as  fhe  otherwife  might, 
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to  the  furtherance  of  your  Majefty’s  honour,  and  the 
more  effe£luai,fupport  of  your  fervice. 

And  may  it  pleafe  your  Majefty,  the  evil  does  not 
reft  even  here  ; for  many  of  your  Majefty’s  Catholic 
fubjefts,  to  preferve  their  families  from  total  deftruc- 
tion,  fubmit  to  a nominal  conformity  againft  their 
conviction  and  confcience  ; and  preferring  perjury  to 
famine,  take  oath?  which  they  utterly  difbelieve, — a 
circumftance  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  fhock  your 
Majefty’s  well  known  and  exemplary  piety,  not  lefs 
than  the  mifery  which  drives  thole  unhappy  wretches 
to  fo  defperate  a meafure,  muft  diftrefs  and  wound 
your  royal  clemency  and  commiferation. 

And,  may  it  pleafe  your  Majefty,  though  we  might 
here  reft  our  cafe,  on  its  own  merit,  juftice  and  ex- 
pediency, yet  we  further  prefume,  humbly  to  fubmit 
to  your  Majefty,  that  the  right  of  franchife  was,  with 
divers  other  rights,  enjoyed  by  the  Catholics  of  this 
kingdom,  from  the  fir Ct  adoption  of  the  EngliJlj  con- 
ftitution by  our  fore-fathers,  was  fecured  to  at  leaft 
a great  part  of  our  body  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick , 
in  1691,  guaranteed  by  your  Majefty’s  Royal  Prede- 
ceftors,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  finally 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  Parliament ; notwithftand- 
ing  which,  and  in  direct  breach  of  the  public  faith 
of  the  nation  thus  folemnly  pledged,  for  which  our 
anceftors  paid  a valuable  confideration,  in  a furrender 
of  their  arms,  and  a great  part  of  this  kingdom,  and 
notwithftanding  the  moft  fcrupulous  adherence,  on 
our  part,  to  the  terms  of  the  faid  treaty,  and  our  un- 
remitting loyalty  from  that  day  to  the  prefent,  the 
faid  right  of  elective  franchife  was  finally  and  univer- 
fally  taken  away  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland , fo 
lately  as  the  firft  year  of  his  Majefty  King  George 
the  Second. 

And  when  we  thus  prefume  to  fubmit  this  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  to  your  Majefty’s  Royal 
notice,  it  is  not  that  we  ourfelves  confider  it  to  be  the 
ftrong  part  of  our  cafe  ; for  though  our  rights  were 
recognized,  they  were  by  no  means  created  by  that 
treaty  ; and  we  do  with  all  humility  conceive,  that  if 
no  fuch  event  as  the  faid  treaty  had  ever  taken  place, 
your  Majefty’s  Catholic  fubjeCts,  from  their  unvary- 
ing loyalty,  and  dutiful  fubmifllon  to  the  lawrs,  and 
from  the  great  fupport  afforded  by  them  to  your  Ma- 
jefty’s Government  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  thdr 
perfonal  fervice,  in  your  Majefty’s  fleets  and  armies, 
as  from  the  taxes  and  revenues  levied  on  their  proper- 
ty, are  fully  competent,  and  juftly  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate and  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  the  Conftitution  of 
their  country. 

And  now  that  we  have,  with  all  humility  fubmit- 
ted  our  grievances  to  your  Majefty,  permit  us,  moft 
gracious  Sovereign,  again  to  reprelent  our  fincere  at- 
tachment to  the  conftitution,  as  eftablifhed  in  the 
three  ftates  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  our  un- 
interrupted loyalty,  peaceable  demeanour,  and  fub- 
miflion  to  the  laws  for  one  hundred  years,  and  our 
determination  to  perfeverein  the  fame  dutiful  conduct, 
which  has  under  your  Majefty’s  happy  aufpices,  pro- 
cured us  thofe  relaxations  of  the  psnal  ftatutes.  which 
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the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature  has  from  "time  to  time 
thought  proper  to  grant. — We  humbly  prefume  to 
hope  that  your  Majeify,  in  your  paternal  goodnefs 
and  afieftion  towards  a numerous  and  opprefled  body 
of  your  loyal  fubjefts,  may  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
recommend  to  your  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  take  in- 
to confideration  the  whole  of  our  fituation  ; our  num- 
bers, our  merits  and  our  fufferings,  and  as  we  do  not 
give  place  to  any  of  your  Majefty’s  fubjefts  in  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  your  Majefty’s  facred  perfon,  we 
cannot  lupprefs  our  wifhes  of  being  reftored  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  conftitution  of  our  coun- 
try, and  thereby  becoming  more  worthy,  as  well  as 
more  capable,  of  rendering  your  Majefty  that  fervice 
which  it  is  not  lefs  our  duty  than  our  inclination  to 
afford. 

So  may  your  Majefty  tranfmit  to  your  lateft  pofte- 


rity  a crown  lecured  by  public  advantage  and  public 
afieftion, — and  fo  may  your  Royal  Perfon  become 
more  dear,  if  pofiible,  to  your  grateful  people. 

In  confequence  of  the  prefentation  of  this  Addrefs 
to  his  Majefty,  the  King,  at  the  opening-  of  the  en- 
fuing  Seflion  of  Parliment  (1793,)  ftrongly  recom- 
mended the  cafe  of  his  Subjects  in  Ireland  profelling 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  A Bill  was  accord- 
ingly brought  in,  and  after  many  alterations  had 
been  made,  palled  both  Houfes  and  received  the 
Royal  Afient.  This  Bill  was  entitled  lt  An  Aft 
for  the  Relief  of  his  Majefty’s  Subjects  in  Ireland 
profefting  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,”  which  be- 
llowed upon  them  many  confiderable  privileges,  as 
may  be  feen  by  referring  to  that  Aft,  and  they  are 
now  nearly  upon  a level  with  their  fellow-fubjefts  of 
the  eftablifhed  Religion* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  ICELAND,  GREENLAND  and  SPITSBERGEN. 


SECT.  I. 

Iceland. 

Its  Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Face  of  the  Country  : 
its  Diviftons  and  number  of  Inhabitants,  Minerals, 
Volcanoes,  ( particularly  mount  Hecla),  and  remark* 
able  hot  Springs:  its  Vegetables  and  Animals. 

ICELAND , which  received  its  name  from  its  ex- 
L celllve  coldnefs,  and  the  great  flakes  of  ice  feen 
near  it,  is  a large  ifland  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  about 
four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  and  four  hundred  to  the  northward  of 
Scotland,  lying  between  1 i°  and  270  W.  longitude, 
and  between  63°  45’ and  67®  N.  latitude.  It  extends 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  a hundred  and 
ffxty  in  breadth  •,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

This  ifland  is  leated  fo  far  to  the  north,  that,  dur- 
ing two  months  of  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  goes 
entirely  below  the  horizon,  one-half  remaining  above 
it  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  it 
rifes  entirely  ; and  about  the  winter  folftice,  for  two 
months,  it  never  rifes  wholly  above  the  horizon,  one- 
half  of  it  being  only  to  be  feen  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  two  in  the  afternoon. 

They  have  always  a fhort  fpring  and  autumn  in 
JcelatyJ  before  and  after  the  fummer  feafon.  The 


cold  is  fevere  in  winter,  and  the  heat  very  intenfe  iri 
fummer,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  days,  and 
there  being  no  night  to  cool  the  air : but  neither  of 
them  is  infupportable,  at  leaft  to  the  inhabitants,  or 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes.  The  air  is  alfo  falubri- 
ous,  and  agrees  very  well  with  foreigners  as  well  as 
with  the  natives. 

Iceland  properly  conftfls  of  a prodigious  range  of 
mountains  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  on  the  livi— 
ties  of  which,  and  inthevallies  lying  between  them, 
the  inhabitants  live.  Several  of  thefe  high  moun- 
tains are  always  covered  with  ice  and  fnow : but  on 
others,  feated  near  the  coaft,  are  plains  covered  with 
verdure,  feveral  miles  in  extent, that  produce  fine  grafs. 
Though  the  country  is  fo  mountainous,  there  are 
roads  paffahle  for  horfes  in  every  part  of  the  ifland  ; 
and  even  carriages  were  formerly  ufed,  but  they  are 
now  laid  afide,  on  account  of  the  trouble  attending 
them  : and  every  year  fome  hundreds  of  pack-horfes 
come  over  the  mountains  from  the  north  to  the  trad- 
ing places  in  the  fouth  parts  of  the  ifland,  loaded 
with  butter,  woollen  manufaftures,  & c.  which  are 
bartered  for  other  commodities. 

This  country,  according  to  the  general  divifion, 
confifts  of  four  quarters,  which  derive  their  names 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  towards  which  they  lie  : 
this  divifion  is  caufed  by  fo  many  branches  of  moun- 
tains tb.at  l'cparate  the  quarters  from  each  other. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  not  inhabited,  the 
people  living  only  in  thefe  valleys,  which  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  broad,  and  are  properly  the 
fylTels,  which  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  men- 
tioned, to  which  other  Small  vallies  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  good  paftures  are  found,  likewife  belong. 
From  thefe  mountains  feveral  brooks  and  rivers, 
fome  of  which  are  very  considerable,  run  into  the 
valleys,  and  afford  excellent  filh. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  on  this  ifland,  accord- 
ing to  an  authentic  computation,  amounts  to  about 
fifty  thoufand.  Yet  there  are  no  towns  of  any  con- 
fequence,  though  there  are  numerous  trading  places 
at  each  harbour.  The  villages  are  compofed  of  thir- 
ty or  forty,  and  Sometimes  fifty,  Small  dwellings, 
placed  at  a diftance  from  each  other. 

In  the  rocks  of  Iceland , cryftals  are  fometimes 
found,  many  cf  which  reprefent  an  object  viewed 
through  them  double ; but  thefe  are  properly  only  a 
Species  of  talc.  There  are  likewife  evident  Signs  that 
the  mountains  contain  iron,  copper  and  even  Silver 
ore,  near  which  are  found  two  kinds  of  agate,  which 
will  burn  like  a candle;  all'o  a Species  of  bitumen, 
which  is  black,  Shining  and  pretty  hard  ; with  an- 
other fort  of  black  earth  that  is  Still  harder,  and 
breaks  into  thin  tranfparent  laminae  ; this  laft  is  not 
inflammable,  but  vitrifies  in  the  fire.  In  one  part  of 
the  ifland  Sulphur  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  ; but  the 
Sulphur  trade  is  now  discontinued. 

Though  this  ifland  is  Seated  So  far  to  the  north, 
earth-quakes  and  volcanoes  are  more  known  here 
than  in  many  countries  which  are  Situated  in  much 
warmer  climates : the  former  have  feveral  times  laid 
the  country  defolate,  particularly  in  the  years  1734, 
1752  and  1755,  when  at  the  Same  time  fiery  erupti- 
ons broke  out  of  the  earth,  and  produced  very  fatal 
confequences.  Many  of  the  Snowy  mountains  have  al- 
fo  gradually  become  volcanoes,  particularly  the  moun- 
tains of  Myvatn,  Kattlegia  and  Hecla , the  fir  ft  of 
which  was  a violent  volcano  between  the  years  1730 
and  1740,  the  Second  in  1756;  but  the  latter  is  beft 
known,  especially  to  foreigners.  It  is  in  the  South- 
east part  of  the  ifland,  not  far  from  the  Sea.  This 
mountain  has  frequently  Sent  forth  flames,  and  a tor- 
rent of  burning  matter.  The  inhabitants  imagine 
this  to  be  the  place  where  the  Souls  of  the  damned  are 
tormented.  “ And  indeed,”  fays  Dr.  Van  Troil, 
“ I am  not  furprifed  that  a people  So  much  inclined 
to  fuperftition  as  the  Icelanders  are,  imagine  this  to  be 
the  entrance  of  hell ; for  which  reafon  they  Seldom 
pafs  one  of  thefe  openings  without  Spitting  into  it  ; 
or,  as  they  Say,  uti  fandens  mun,  into  the  devil’s 
mouth.” 

Its  eruptions  have  been  very  frequent,  efpecially 
in  1693  and  1766,  when  they  were  mod  dreadful, 
and  occasioned  terrible  devaftations,  the  allies  being 
thrown  all  round  the  ifland  to  the  diftance  of  a hun- 
dred and  eighty  Englijh  miles;  and  when  Dr.  Van 
Troil  viftted  it  i he  year  1779,  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  believed  it  would  loon  burft  out  again. 
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This  mountain  takes  up  four  hours  to  afcend  from  its 
foot  to  t lie  Summit ; and  on  the  north-weft  fide  is  a 
vaft  chafin,  reaching  from  the  top  almoft  to  the  bot- 
tom ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  flames  and  ig- 
nited matter  ifiued  from  this  chafm,  the  huge  mafies 
of  ice  and  Snow,  with  which  the  other  fide  was  co- 
vered, were  not  melted,  though  the  heat  within  the 
mountain  was  So  intenfe  as  to  calcine  large  ftones  and 
other  fubllances. 

Dr.  Van  Troil,  who  vifited  Iceland  to  obferve  its 
natural  curiofities,  defcribes  a part  of  the  ifland  as 
having  been  laid  wafte,  to  an  extent  of  between  Sixty 
and  Seventy  Eiiglijh  miles,  by  the  lava  which  had 
been  discharged.  This  lava  is  called  Gorde  and  Htta- 
ley-re-Hraun , from  hrinna,  to  flow.  The  Same  tra- 
veller afterward  vifited  the  crater  of  mount  Hecla, 
he  and  his  company  being  the  fit  ft  who  had  ever 
reached  the  Summit  of  this  celebrated  volcano.  He 
defcribes  the  mountain  as  Something  above  5000  feet 
high,  Separated  at  the  top  into  three  points,  of  which 
that  in  the  middle  is  the  higheft.  There  have  been 
different  craters  through  which  the  burning  matter 
has  been  at  different  times  discharged.  Though  there 
was  no  eruption  at  that  time,  yet  there  were  Sufficient 
proofs  of  its  burning  inwardly,  for  on  the  upper 
part  there  were  Spots  which  were  covered  with  Snow 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  whilft  other  Spots 
were  observed  without  any  Snow  at  all ; and  on  the 
higheft  point,  where  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was 
at  240  in  the  air,  it  rofe  to  1 53”  when  it  was  Set  do.vn 
on  the  ground  ; and  in  Some  Li t tie  holes  it  was  So  hot, 
that  the  observation  could  not  be  purified  with  a 
Small  pocket  thermometer. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  Springs  naturally  warm, 
and  even  thofe  that  are  hot,  are  frequently  found  in 
Iceland , with  others  that  have  a mineral  tafte.  About 
mount  Hecla  are  feveral  baSIns  of  warm  water,  which 
fometimes  emit  a copious  fleam,  though  at  others  this 
vapour  is  not  fo  visible.  Thefe  hot  Springs  are  of 
three  forts;  fome  are  a little  more  than  tepid,  fo 
that  a perfon  may  Hold  his  hand  in  the  water  without 
any  inconvenience ; others  are  fo  hot  as  to  rife  in 
fmall  bubbles,  like  water  Simmering  over  the  fire  ; 
but  in  others  the  ebullition  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  force  the 
waters  up  to  a considerable  height.  The  laft  fort  are 
obferved  to  be  either  periodical"  or  variable  in  their 
ebullitions  : particularly  in  a district  named  Reyleer~ 
harbour,  or  Relkum , are  three  hot  Springs,  about  thir- 
ty fathoms  distant  from  each  other,  which  bubble  up 
alternately  ; and  this  ebullition  generally  happens  in 
each  of  them  about  three  times  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Though  thefe  wells  lie  in  a plain,  they  fpring 
from  a hard  ftony  bottom,  where  two  of  them  eject 
the  water  from  the  interftices  between  the  ftones, 
about  an  ell  in  height;  but  in  the  bottom  of  the  third 
is  a round  aperture,  through  which,  in  its  turn,  it 
throws  the  water  five  or  fix  ells  high.  After  this  it 
fublides  about  two  ells,  and  one  may  go  down  dur- 
ing that  interval,  ar.cl  take  a furvey  of  this  wonder- 
ful Spring.  Its  ebullition  has  three  gradations  : dur- 
ing 
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ing  the  firff,  the  water  rifes  half  way  up  the  cavity  ; 
afterward  it  fills  to  the  top;  and  the  third  time 
fhoot?  up  to  the  above-mentioned  height.  When 
the  water  is  fubfiding  it  abforbs  any  light  fubftanca, 
as  a piece  of  wood;  but  at  the  return  of  the  ebulli- 
tion ejeTts  even  the  heavy  Hones  that  are  thrown  in- 
to it. 

Dr.  Van  Troil  fays,  there  is  not  any  thing  of  a 
fimilar  nature  to  thefe  fprings  in  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world.  The  inhabitants  diffinguifh  them  in- 
to two  forts  ; one  of  which  they  call  lauger,  or  warm 
baths  ; and  the  other  huerer,  or  fprings  that  throw 
up  the  water  to  a confiderable  height.  Similar  fprings 
to  the  former  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe , 
but  the  latter  are  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  Iceland. 

The  fpouting  fpring  at  Reikum  fome  years  ago 
threw  up  water  to  fixty  or  feventy  feet  perpendicular 
height  ; but  a fall  of  earth  having  almoft  covered  the 
whole  opening,  it  now  fpouts  only  between  54  and 
60  feet  fideways.  Here  were  found  a great  many  pe- 
trified leaves,  and  fome  native  fulphur,  of  which  al- 
fo  the  water  had  a much  lfronger  tafle  than  any 
where  elfe. 

Near  Laugervatn,  a fmall  lake  of  about  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference, which  is  about  two  days  journey  from 
Hec/a,  is  an  affemblage  of  thefe  hot  fpouting  fprings, 
which  prefents  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  fights  that 
can  be  beheld.  Eight  different  hot  fprings  arife  in 
fleam,  which  lofes  itfelf  high  in  air ; one  in  particu- 
lar, when  Dr.  Van  Troil  law  it,  threw  up  in  the  air 
a column  from  18  to  24  feet  high,  and  from  fix  to 
eight  feet  diameter  : the  water  was  extremely  hot ; a 
piece  of  mutton  and  fome  falmon  trouts  were  almoft 
boiled  to  pieces  in  fix  minutes,  and  tafted  excellently. 

In  feveral  of  thefe  hot  fprings  the  inhabitants  who 
live  near  them  boil  their  victuals,  only  by  hanging  a 
pot,  in  which  the  flefh  is  put  into  cold  water,  in  the 
water  of  the  fpring  : they  alfo  bathe  in  the  rivulets 
that  run  from  them,  which,  by  degrees,  become  luke- 
warm, or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed  with  rivu- 
lets of  cold  water.  The  cows  that  drink  of  thefe 
fprings  are  faid  to  yield  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
milk;  and  it  is  likewife  efteemed  very  wholefome 
when  drank  by  the  human  fpecies. 

At  Geyfer , not  far  from  Skallholt,  one  of  the  epif- 
copal  fees  in  Iceland , a moll  extraordinary  large  fpout- 
ing fountain  is  to  be  feen,  with  which  the  celebrated 
water-works  at  Alar  ley,  St.  Cloud,  CaJJel  and  Herren- 
haufen  near  Hanover , can  hardly  be  compared. 

One  fees  here,”  fays  Dr.  Van  Troil,  “ within  the 
circumference  of  about  three  Engli/lo  miles,  40  or  50 
boiling  fprings  together,  all  of  which,  I believe,  pro- 
ceed from  one  and  the  fame  refervoir.  In  fome  the 
wrater  is  perfectly  clear,  in  others  thick  and  clayey  ; 
in  fome,  where  it  pafles  through  a fine  ochre,  it  is 
tinged  red  as  fcarlet ; and  in  others,  where  it  flows 
over  a paler  clay,  it  is  white  as  milk.  The  water 
fpouts  up  from  fome  continually,  from  others  only  at 
intervals.  1 he  largeft  fpring,  which  is  in  the  mid- 
dle, particularly  engaged  our  attention  the  whole  day 


that  we  fpent  here,  from  6 in  the  morning  till  7 at 
night.  The  aperture  through  which  the  wTater  arofe 
was  19  feet  in  diameter;  round  the  top  of  it  is  a 
bafin,  which,  together  with  the  pipe,  has  the  form 
of  a cauldron  : the  margin  of  the  bafin  is  upward  of 
nine  feet  one  inch  higher  than  the  conduit,  and  its 
diameter  is  fifty-fix  feet.  Here  the  water  does  not 
fpout  continually,  but  only  by  intervals,  feveral  times 
a day  ; in  rainy  and  bad  weather  higher  than  at  other 
times.  One  day  that  we  were  there,  the  water  fpout- 
ed  at  ten  different  times,  from  fix  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  A.  M.  each  time  to  the  height  of  between  five 
and  ten  fathoms  ; till  then  the  water  had  not  rifen 
above  the  margin  of  the  pipe  ; but  now  it  began  by 
degrees  to  fill  the  upper  bafin,  and  at  laft  ran  over. 
The  people  who  were  with  us  told  us,  that  the  wa- 
ter would  foon  fpout  up  much  higher  than  it  had 
done  till  then,  and  this  appeared  very  credible  to  us. 
To  determine  its  height  therefore  with  the  utmoft 
accuracy,  Dr.  Lind,  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
this  voyage  in  the  capacity  of  an  aftronomer,  fet  up 
his  quadrant.  Soon  after  four  o’clock  we  obferved 
that  the  earth  began  to  tremble  in  three  different 
places,  as  likewife  the  top  of  a mountain  which  was 
about  three  hundred  fathoms  diffant  from  the  mouth 
of  the  fpring.  We  alfo  frequently  heard  a fubterra- 
neous  noife  like  the  difeharge  of  a cannon  ; and  im- 
mediately after  a column  of  water  fpouted  from  the 
opening,  which  at  a great  height  divided  itfelf  into 
feveral  rays;  and,  according  to  the  obfervation  made 
with  the  quadrant,  was  ninety-two  feet  high.  Our 
great  furprize  at  this  uncommon  force  of  the  air  and 
fire  was  yet  increafed,  when  many  ftones,  which  we 
had  flung  into  the  aperture,  were  thrown  up  again 
with  the  fpouting  water.” 

There  are  but  few  woods  in  the  ifland,  though  here 
and  there  a fmall  wood  is  to  be  feen ; but  great  numbers 
of  large  and  fmall  trees  are  driven  hither  by  the  fea, 
efpecially  on  the  north  coaft,  where  they  generally 
he  and  rot,  the  inhabitants  having  no  fhips  to  con- 
vey the  wood  for  faie  to  their  countrymen.  There 
are  here  a great  quantity  of  fhrubs,  on  which  grow 
all  forts  of  berries,  as  juniper,  blackberries,  &c.  and 
thefe  are  burnt  every  year  for  charcoal,  which  is  ufed 
by  the  natives  in  their  forges.  The  common  fuel  of 
the  country  is  turf,  fome  of  which  has  a very  ftrong 
fulphureous  fmell,  and  in  fame  parts  of  the  ifland 
they  even  burn  fifih  bones. 

Here  are  alfo  many  falubrious  and  medicinal  herbs, 
as  feurvy-grafs,  farnphire,  angelica,  which  is  much 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  berg-grals,  a kind  of 
odoriferous  tnofs  that  is  very  nourilhing,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  laid  up  by  the  inhabitants  for  oc- 
cafional  ufes.  Hitherto  few  efculent  vegetables  have 
been  cultivated  in  Iceland ; but  as  all  kinds  of  culi- 
nary herbs  thrive  in  the  gardens  at  Beffejlader , and 
thofe  of  theepifcopal  palaces,  it  is  probable  that,  with 
proper  culture,  they  would  alfo  grow  in  moft  parts  of 
the  ifland. 
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The  inhabitants  are  entirely  difcouraged  from  pur- 
fuing  agriculture,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  able,  in 
this  foil,  to  bring  any  corn  to  maturity  ; yet  fome 
parts  of  the  ifland  are  known,  by  feverai  evident 
traces,  to  have  been  formerly  cultivated. 

Bread  is  but  little  known  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, for  though  a large  quantity  of  meal  and  bread 
is  annually  imported  into  the  harbours  of  Iceland , the 
lower  clafs  of  people  can  purchafe  but  little  or  none 
of  it,  on  account  of  the  price.  They  however  make 
a kind  of  meal  and  bread  of  a fort  of  wild  barley, 
•which  grows  there;  and  in  times  of  fcarcity  have  re- 
courfe  to  a lea  vegetable,  called  in  Latin  alga  marina 
faccar.fera,  which  is  dried  before  the  fire,  and  fold  at 
half  the  price  of  dried  filh.  The  cattle  feed  on  this 
fea-weed  at  low-water,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  ma- 
rine vegetable. 

Bears  are  frequently  driven  to  this  ifland  upon  the 
large  flakes  of  ice  from  Greenland ; but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  fo  vigilant  and  dexterous  in  deftroying  them, 
that  the  only  lpecies  of  wild  beaft  to  be  found  in  Ice- 
land are  foxes,  fome  of  which  are  brown  and  others 
white. 

The  horfes  here,  as  in  all  other  northern  countries, 
are  final  1,  but  ftrong  and  full  of  mettle,  and,  except 
thofe  broke  for  the  laddie,  lie  in  the  open  air  all  the 
year  round.  In  winter  they  fubfift  only  on  what  fod- 
der they  can  fcrape  from  under  the  ice  and  fnow. 
Such  horfes  as  the  owners  have  no  immediate  occafi- 
on  for,  are  turned  out  among  the  mountains;  and 
when  wanted,  a man  goes  in  queft  of  them,  every 
one  knowing  his  own  horfe  by  certain  marks. 

Great  numbers  of  fheep  are  to  be  feen  in  Iceland ; 
and  where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
grazing,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a man  to  be  mailer 
of  a flock  of  four  or  five  hundred.  The  grazing 
countries  lie  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts 
of  the  ifland;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern, 
being  inoftly  employed  in  fiftiing,  leave  their  flocks 
abroad  both  in  fummer  and  winter.  Nature,  how- 
ever, feems  to  have  provided  a fhelter  for  them, 
there  being  large  caves  into  which  they  retire  in  fe- 
vere  weather.  In  winter,  when  the  fnow  is  not  very 
deep,  and  the  weather  is  inclinable  to  be  fair  and 
mild,  the  fheep  are  turned  out  to  pick  what  they  can 
find  under  the  fnow  ; when,  if  they  happen  to  be 
furprized  by  its  falling  In  a great  quantity,  they  in- 
ftantly  form  themfelves  into  a clofe  compact  body,  by 
laying  their  heads  together  in  the  centre  ; in  this  pof- 
ture  they  are  quite  covered  with  the  fnow,  and  are 
fometimes  fo  benumbed  with  cold  as  not  to  be  able  to 
help  themfelves,  till  their  owner,  happening  to  find 
them,  clears  them  a way  out.  This  is  often  a work 
of  fome  days ; and  frequently  the  weight  of  the  in- 
cumbent fnow  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  crufhed 
down  by  it,  and  killed,  before  their  maflers  can  come 
to  their  relief.  When  they  pafs  fome  days  under  the 
fnow,  the  fheep,  in  the  extremity  of  hunger,  have 
been  known  to  eat  one  another’s  wool ; but  this  is 
apt  to  diforder  them  very  much  : on  which  account,. 
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when  the  inhabitants  have  any  nppreherdions  of  bad 
weather,  they  take  care  to  keep  their  flocks  at  home. 

The  wool  of  their  fheep  is  very  coar.'e  ; but  a fonse- 
what  finer  fort  lies  underneath.  Thofe  writers  an; 
miftaken  who  obferve,  that  all  the  fheep  in  this  ifland 
have  more  than  two  horns:  a few  of  them  indeed 
have  five,  fome  have  four,  but  they  have  generally 
only  two.  As  for  goats,  they  have  no  great  number 
of  them.  Some  of  the  Iceland  cows  and  oxen  have 
no  horns ; and  in  the  fouthern  parts  they  are  fed 
with  fifh  bones,  and  the  water  in  which  filh  has  been 
boiled.  Here  are  no  hogs.  As  to  domeftic  animals, 
there  are  a fufiicient  number  of  dogs,  and  but  very- 
few  cats. 

The  keeping  of  poultry,  and  all  other  tame  fowl, 
is  fo  expenlive,  that  very  few  of  them  are  to  be  feen 
here ; but  they  have  plenty  of  fwans,  wild  geefe  and 
ducks,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  eider,  the 
eggs  anti  feathers  of  which  are  much  valued.  There 
are  likewife  fnipes,  woodcocks  and  other  wild  fowl. 
At  certain  times  an  incredible  number  of  eggs  of  fea- 
fowl,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  very  fond,  are 
found  along  the  fea-coaft.  They  eat  all  their  pro- 
vifions  without  fait. 

They  birds  of  prey  are  the  eagle,  hawk,  raven 
and  falcon ; fome  of  the  lafl  are  entirely  white, 
others  are  partly  of  that  colour,  and  others  brown. 
In  every  diftridt  are  certain  falconers,  who  are  alone 
empowered  to  catch  falcons  : thefe  carry  them  to  the 
king  of  Denmark’s  falconry  at  BeJJi’Jladery  where  the 
king’s  falconer,  who  annually  vifirs  that  place,  picks 
out  the  beft.  The  governor  of  Iceland  pays  the  fal- 
coner fifteen  rixdoltars  for  every  white  falcon,  ten 
for  one  that  is  partly  white,  and  {even  for  every 
brown  falcon  that  is  chofen  ; befides  which  the  fal- 
coners receive  a gratuity  of  five  or  fix  rixdollars 
when  they  firft  bring  them  in. 

The  rivers,  lakes  and  bays,  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  fea,  fupplv  the  Icelanders  with  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  various  kinds  of  fifh. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Perfons,  Foods,  Drefs,  Employments,  Lan- 
guage, Religion,  Government,  and  Trade  of  the 
Icelanders. 

THE  Icelanders  are  naturally  of  a robufl:  and 
vigorous  conftitution  ; but  are  often  worn  out  by  the 
continual  fatigues  and  hardfhips  they  undergo  at  fea 
in  their  filheries  ; and  when  about  fifty  years  of  age 
become  afflidted  with  various  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs  ; whence  few  of  them  arrive 
at  an  advanced  age.  In  cafe  of  ficknefs  they  entirely 
refign  themfelves  to  Nature  and  Providence,  for 
there  is  not  one  phyfician  or  furgeon  in  the  whole 
ifland.  Indeed  a few  perfons  keep  medicines  by 
them,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  Denmark  ; 
but  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  their  vir- 
tues, or  the  method  of  adminiftering  them. 
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The  Icelanders  are  wifely  contented  with  what  ap- 
parel their  own  country  furnifhes.  The  cloth  which 
the^  wear  is  called  Wadmal;  befides  which  they  alfo 
life  a dole  garment  of  linen.  However  l'ome  of  the 
gentry  are  lend  of  appearing  in  cloths  and  huffs  made 
in  Denmaih , though  a fluff  manufacture  has  lately 
been  let  up  at  Bejfejiader,  Their  fifhing  drefs  is  made 
of  untanned  leather,  which  is  kept  pliable  by  being 
rubbed  with  the  liver  of  fifhes. 

As  they  are  obliged  to  buy  their  timber  of  the  Da - 
mjh  company  eftablifhed  here,  they  build  their  houfes 
as  cheap  as  pofTible;  fo  that  they  are  neither  commo- 
dious nor  handfome. 

The  Icelanders  in  winter,  both  the  men,  women 
and  children,  knit  woollen  waiftcoats,  ftockings, 
gloves,  and  the  like  ; and  alfo  employ  themfelves  in 
weaving  Iceland  cloth.  Their  looms  indeed  are  but 
very  indifferent  ; but  thole  made  in  Denmark  now 
begin  to  be  introduced  among  them. 

The  Iceland  language  is  the  fame  with  the  old  Nor- 
wegian, though  it  is  not  at  prefent  quite  pure  and  un- 
corrupted. They  are  not  wanting  in  mental  endow- 
ments, which  is  evident  from  the  learned  men  and  in- 
genious artifts  this  illand  has  produced.  Several  of 
their  authors  have  written  very  accurate  and  elegant 
differtatior3  relating  to  the  northern  hiflory.  They 
even  began  to  cultivate  the  finely  of  letters  fo  early 
as  the  year  i 130. 

The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  is  the  Luthe- 
ran. The  churches  on  the  eaft,  fouth  and  weft 
quarters  are  under  the  jurikfiftion  cf  the  bifhop  of 
Skaalhclt,  and  tbofe  of  the  north  quarter  are  fubjeft 
to  the  bilhop-  of  Hoolum.  1 he  bifhops  of  Iceland 
cultivate  the  eftates  annexed  to  their  refpecTive  fees, 
the  annual  produce  of  which  is  about  two  thoafand 
rixdollars  but  out  of  thefe  revenues  a ftated  fum  is 
appropriated  to  the  reClors  and  affiftants  of  the  fchoof, 
and  the  miniHers  of  the  cathedral : befiiies  this,  a cer- 
tain number  of  fchelars  muft  be  lodged  and  clothed, 
and  alio  the  hi fhop’.s  palace,  &c.  muft  be  kept  in  good 
repair  out  of  the  lame  revenues;  and  after  thefe  de- 
ductions the  remainder  is  the  bifhop’s  income.  Some 
of  the  preachers  are  hberallv  provided  for;  others 
but  indifferently;  and  many  of  them  very  fcantily : 
among  the  latter  not  a few  of  them  are  obliged  to  be 
fatisfied  with  the  poor  pittance  of  four  rixdollars, 
which  amounts  to  about  eighteen  ftiillrrgs  a year 

f he  lecular  government  of  this  i ft  and,  under  the 
king  of  Denmark,  is  lodged  in  the  governor-general 
of  Iceland  and  Faroe,  who  ufualtv  1 elides  at  Copenha- 
gen, and  deputes  tinder  him  a prefect,  who  lives  at 
the  king’s  palace  at  BrJp-Jltid,  . Here  is  alfo  a col- 
lector, u ho  levies  all  the  king’s  revenues  in  the  ifiand, 
and  paftks  his  accounts  at  the  treafury. 

The  revenues  of  Iceland  arife,  ftrft,  from  the  farms 
of  the  ports  or  harbours,  which  annually  amount  to 
above  ftxteen  thoutand  rixdollars.  Secondly,  from 
the  taxes  and  tithes,  which,  a.wordingto  the  cuftom 
of  the  country,  are  accounted  for  in  fillies,  and  farm- 
ed to  private  perfom.  Thirdly,  from  the  farmers  of 
the  kquefttred  convents  and  crown  lands.  Fourth- 


ly, from  the  king’s  boats ; and,  fifthly,  from  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  ells  and  a half,  and  ninety-two 
pair  of  ftockings,  delivered  in  annually  by  every  dif- 
triCV,  called  a fyffel ; and  likewife  one  hundred  and 
feventy  two  pounds  of  fifh,  payable  by  fome  fyffels. 
There  are  eighteen  of  thefe  fyffels  or  diftridls  in 
Iceland. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  here  are 
two  fuperior  judges,  one  of  whom  prefides  over  the 
fouth  and  eaft  quarters,  and  the  other  over  the  north 
and  weft;  each  of  thefe  has  nfually  under  him  a de- 
puty or  inferior  judge.  There  are  alfo  twenty-one 
lyffelmen,  who  are  a kind  of  inferior  officers,  who. 
belldes  levying  the  king’s  revenue  farmed  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  fyffels,  hold  ieveral  courts  of  judicature,  to 
which  belong  certain  diftrids.  An  appeal  lies  fron> 
this  court  to  the  fupreme  court  at  Copenhagen,  if  the' 
matter  of  litigation  exceeds  a particular  fum. 

For  the  regulation  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  here  is  a 
provoft  court,  confiding  of  the  provoft  and  two  af- 
iiftants.  The  next  is  a conliftory,  which,  as  well  as 
the  others,  is  held  at  Oxera,  for  the  diocefeof  Skaal- 
holt , to  which  belong  one  hundred  and  fixty-three 
parifhes  In  this  confiftory  the  perfect,  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  governor,  fits  as  president ; the  pro- 
voft and  muiifters,  and  even  the  bilhop  himfelf,  be- 
ing only  afliftants.  In  the  diocefe  of  Hoclnrn,  which 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty  parifhos,  a conliftory 
is  held  in  autumn  at  a feat  called  Flige  Myre,  where 
the  prefect  deputes  another  to  represent  him  as  prefi- 
dem.  From  the  confiftories  an  appeal  lies  to  the  fu- 
preme court  at  Copenhagen. 

The  capual  pumfhnients  infficfled  on  male  criminals 
in  Iceland  is  beheading  with  an  ax,  and  hanging  to  a 
wooden  beam  fixed  in  the  cliff  of  a rock  ; but  fe- 
males who  have  forfeited  their  life  are  put  in  a fads 
and  then  drowned. 

In  Ipeakirg  of  the  commerce  of  Iceland  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  company  that  farms  it  was  eftab- 
lifhed in  1733  by  a royal  charter,  and  firyled  the  Ice- 
land company  of  Copenhagen.  This  company  fends 
twenty-three  fliips  every  year,  whh  their  factors  and 
fub-faclors,  who  vifit  all  the  ports  on  the  ifiand.  Thefe 
ports  and  harbours  are  divided  into  fleffi  and  filh 
ports;  the  former  are  but  eight  in  number,  and  lie 
on  the  north  and  eaft  coafts  of  the  ifiand  ; but  the 
latter  are  fourteen,  and  thefe  lie  on  the  fouth- weft 
fide.  There  are  alfo  fome  ports  from  which  both 
flefti  and  fifti  are  exported. 

Accountsare  kept  here,  and  all  calculations  made, 
by  fifties  ; a fiffi,  which  is  properly  two  pounds  of 
fifti,  being  equal  to  a lub-fc huffing,  and  confequently 
forty-eight  fifhes  are  equal  to  a fpecie  dollar,  worth 
about  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  fieri  tog.  DaniJfj 
marks  at  eight  lub-fchellings  are  fometimes  current 
here,  and  ?.ifo,  though  feldom,  fome  lub-feheiling 
pieces.  A quarter  of  a fpecie  dollar,  equal  to  twelve 
fifties,  is  the  fmalleft  piece  of  money  current  in  Ice- 
land ; fo  that  any  balance  underthis,  not  being  pay- 
able in  monev,  is  made  up  in  hill  ami  tobacco. 
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The  exports  of  Iceland  chiefly  con  fill;  in  dried  iilh, 
faded  mutton,  a good  deal  of  beef,  butter  and  train 
oil;  a great  quantity  of  tallow,  coarfe  jackets  of  Ice- 
land woollen  cloth,  woollen  dockings  and  gloves,  red 
wool,  fheep-lkins  and  lamb-fkins,  fox  tails  of  feve- 
ral  colours,  feathers  and  quills.  In  17^1  Frederic 
V.  in  order  to  encourage  the  Icelanders  to  improve 
.their  manufactures,  and  to  promote  trade  and  com- 
merce, bellowed  on  them  a bounty  of  ten  thousand 
•rixdoUars,  and  lent  them  five  thoufand  more.  The 
imports  of  Iceland  are  chiefly  iron  horfe-fhoes,  tim- 
ber, meal,  bread,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  coarfe  li- 
nen, a few  fiik  lluflfs  and  domeltic  utenlils. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  Groenland,  or  Greenland. 

Its  Situation,  Climate,  Vegetables,  Animals  ; parti- 
cularly of  the  Whale,  Fin-filh,  Sea-unicorn,  Sword- 
iifh,  the  Morfe  and  Seal. 

I T is  not  yet  determined  to  which  part  of 
the  earth  Greenland  properly  belong'  ; yet  as  it  ex- 
tends as  far  to  the  eall  as  the  laft-mentioned  ifiand, 
and  has  been  even  fuppofed  to  join  Spitsbergen,  which 
is  feated  in  thirty  degrees  eaft  longitude,  it  can  no 
where  be  more  properly  placed  than  here.  Its  f ill 
.extent  and  dimenfions  are  entirely  unknown.  The 
moll  foutnerly  part  lies  in  59°  50'  N-  latitude,  from 
whence  the  coaft  ifretches  to  the  north-well  beyond 
78°  of  north  latitude,  while  the  eaftern  coail  reaches, 
according  to  the  Danish  writers,  to  82".  The  weft 
coail  was  firft  difeovered  in  1 785  by  Mr.  John  Davis, 
an  Englishman,  from  whom  the  ftraits  that  run  be- 
tween the  continent  of  North  America  and  Greenland, 
are  named. 

On  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  coaft  vaft  flakes  of  ice, 
which  rrray  properly  be  called  iflands,  are  feen,  and 
thefe  are  driven  from  Spitsbergen  toward  the  fouth  by 
a very  ftrong  current.  Of  tbefe  floating  ice  iflands 
much  has  been  faid  in  our  Appendix  to  the  firft  vo- 
lume, when  relating  Captain  Cook’s  fecond  voyage  ; 
in  which  he  penetrated  toward  the  fouth  pole. 

The  eaft  fide  of  Greenland,  which  is  oppollte  to  Ice- 
land, is  at  prefent  inaccefiible,  on  account  of  the 
mountains  of  ice,  which  rife  to  an  aftonilhing  height, 
and  cover  the  fea  : this  part  is  therefore  unknown  ; 
but  failing  between  thefe  and  Iceland,  feveral  adven- 
turers have  fafely  arrived  there  ; and  this  courfe  the 
Dutch , in  particular,  have  fuccefsfully  fleered. 

The  weft  fide  of  Greenland  towards  Davis’s  Straits, 
is,  however,  better  known.  On  that  fide  the  coaft 
is  defended  by  rocks  and  feveral  large  and  fmall  iflands. 
It  has  alfo  wide  and  deep  bays,  which  run  a great 
way  into  the  land,  fome  of  which  are  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers,  and  others  form  good  roads  and  harbours. 
The  main-land  confifts  of  little  more  than  confufed 
heaps  of  rocks,  the  fummits  of  which  are  always  co- 
vered with  ice  and  fnew,  as  are  alfo  fome  of  the  val- 
leys. 
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The  climate,  as  far  as  the  Danish  colonifts  have  pe- 
netrated, rs  not  infupportable;  but  the  weather  is 
very  changeable  and  unfetrled.  During  the  fummer 
feafon,  which  Lifts  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the  fun  iliines  bright  anti  very  warm  ; 
and  on  the  main  land,  above  which  no  cloud  can  be 
feen,  the  weather  is  very  plea  fant,  and  always  clear: 
but  a cold  damp  fog,  that  intercepts  the  fun-beams, 
continually  hovers  over  the  iflands,  except  in  the 
month  of  Augujl,  which  is  the  only  time  in  tire  whole 
year  when  t lie  vapours  are  diflblved.  The  rains  that 
fall  here  are  neither  frequent  nor  heavy.  In  this  cli- 
mate it  feldom  thunders ; and  ftorms,  which  are  very- 
rare,  are  of  no  long  continuance  ; but  the  moft  vio- 
lent gulls  of  wkid  come  from  the  fouth.  The  win- 
ters, as  far  as  64°,  are  generally  reckoned  by  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  pretty  temperate,  to  which 
the  calm  and  clear  weather  may  greatly  contribute. — 
But  when  a north  eaft  wind  blows,  which  comes 
from  mountains  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  it  is  ex- 
tremely fevere  ; the  air  being  thick,  and  filled  with 
clouds  of  icy  particles,  which  caufe  a moft  piercing 
fro  ft. 

This  account  of  the  weather  is  true  only  of  the 
Pvjthern  parts  of  this  country,  fubjeftto  the  Danes  ; 
for  to  the  northward  of  68°  of  latitude,  the  cold  is 
in  winter  fo  excelfive.  that  the  moft  fpirituous  liquors, 
as  French  brandy,  will  freeze  near  the  fire-fide.  As 
the  weather  is  in  this  climate  very  calm,  the  ice  in 
the  bays  between  the  iflands  is  not  difturbed  till  the 
end  of  Augujl ; and  even  in  the  creeks  it  does  not  be- 
gin to  thaw  till  the  clofe  of  May , when  it  is  gradually 
walhed  away  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  From 
'June  to  Augujl  the  fun  is  continually  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  conlequently  during  that  term  they  have  no 
night ; but  in  winter  the  fun  is  inviilble  to  the  Green- 
landers, and  their  day  is  nothing  more  than  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  twilight,  which  do  not  laft  above  two 
hours. 

In  the  valleys  and  plains  the  foil  confifts  of  moor 
and  turfdand,  and  in  fome  few  fpots,  paiticularly  in 
the  fouth  parts,  in  about  6\°  of  latitude,  grow  ange- 
lica, feurvy-grafs,  wild  rofemary,  fome  good  efeu- 
lent  herbs,  and-alfo  fine  grafs  with  yellow  flowers,  the 
roots  of  which  fmell  m the  fpring  like  rofes.  Indeed 
that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  between  6o°  and 
64°  of  latitude  has  the  belt  foil  ; fo  that  in  fome 
places  cabbages  and  turnips  thrive  very  well,  and  the 
latter  are  remarkably  fweet.  There  is  not  a tree  of 
any  kind  to  be  feen  in  the  country,  except  on  the 
fides  of  a bay,  fixty  Norway  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Hope-colony,  where  a little  coppice  of  birch-trees  grows; 

but  their  trunks  are  no  thicker  than  a man’s  leg. 

Some  fhrubs  are  difperfed  here  and  there;  as  fmall 
juniper,  goofeberry  and  bilberry  bufhes,  brambles,  &c. 

No  trial  has  yet  been  made  of  what  minerals  arc 
contained  in  the  Greenland  mountains.  There  are, 
however,  rocks  of  albedos,  from  which  confiderable 
quantities  have  been  hewn.  Some  mountains  alfo 
confift  of  an  imperfett  kind  of  variegated  marble,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  make  kettles  and  other  utenlils. 
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On  the  main  land  are  found  fome  hares  ; but  thefe, 
which  are  very  fmall,  are  grey  in  bummer,  and  per- 
feflly  white  in  winter.  Here  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  rein- 
deer ; but  they  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  Lap- 
land.  The  foxes  are  white,  brown  and  grey  ; but 
fmall.  White  bears  are  fometimes  found  here,  and 
toward  the  north  are  very  numerous ; thefe  differ 
from  the  bears  of  other  countries,  their  heads  being 
long  like  that  of  a wolf,  which  they  much  refemble  in 
form.  The  Greenlanders  are  very  daring  and  active 
in  deftroying  them. 

The  only  domeflic  animals  found  here  are  dogs, 
that  never  bark,  but  fnarl  and  howl  : they  are  timo- 
rous, and  unfit  for  the  chace  ; yet  if  not  tamed  when 
young,  become  wild  and  very  mifchievou*.  The 
Greenlanders  kill  and  eat  thefe  dogs,  and  alfo  often 
ufe  them  to  draw  their  fledges,  yoking  four,  fix,  and 
fometimes  eight  or  ten,  to  a fledge,  loaden  with  five 
or  fix  of  the  largefi  feals,  with  the  matter  fitting  upon 
them,  who  drives  as  faft  with  them  as  we  can  do  with 
good  horfes  ; for  they  often  travel  fixty  miles  in  a 
winter  day  upon  the  ice.  Neither  fnakes  nor  any 
ether  venomous  creatures  can  live  in  this  climate  ; 
nor  are  they  plagued  with  beetles,  rats,  mice  or  the 
like. 

The  land-fowl  in  this  country  are,  the  ryper,  a 
fort  ot  large  parrot,  white  in  winter,  but  builds  his 
neft  very  high  in  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks  ; with  eagles, 
falcons,  large  fpeckled  owls,  ravens,  different  forts  of 
fparrows  ; and,  in  fliort,  all  the  kinds  of  land  and 
fea  fowl  known  in  Norway  are  feen  in  amazing  num- 
bers. Among  the  infedls  the  mufketoes,  or  gnats, 
(warm  in  this  country,  and  are  extremely  trouble- 
fome  ; but  they  have  ne’ther  ants  nor  bees. 

fhe  rreffi  water  in  Greenland  has  been  highly  re- 
commended for  its  falubritv  and  palatablenefs.  The 
rivers  afford  plenty  of  trout,  cray-filh  and  falmon  ; 
and  the  fea  yields  an  inexhauftible  variety  of  all  kinds 
of  fi(h,  except  oyfters  ; but  it  abounds  with  excel- 
lent mufcles,  and  very  large  fhrimps,  or  prawn*. — 
The  f mailer  fpecies  of  fifh  are  dried  here  for  winter 
ffore,  efpecirdlv  the  lodden,  a fort  of  fmall  herring. 
Here  are  alfo  great  plenty  of  cod,  haddock,  thorn- 
buck  and  hoi)  butt,  by  fome  called  the  turbot  of  the 
North , which  is  fo  big  that  it  will  fill  a large  cailc. 

The  Greenland  fea,  and  other  parts  of  the  Northern 
ocean  that  lie  near  the  north  pole,  contain  a very 
great  number  of  the  largefi  fpecies  of  fillies,  particu- 
larly whalf.s,  which  there  fwim  in  vail  fhoals.  Tn 
thefe  regions  the  great  Creator  has  dealt  out  their 
food  with  a tiberal  hand  ; and  of  all  climates  this  is 
the  bell  'nlapted  to  their  hot  conflitutions  and  enor- 
mous bodies,  which  are,  as  it  were,  inclofed  in  fat. — 

1 his  fp  -cies' of  fifh  differs  from  all  other  kinds  in 
many  particulars  ; for  in  their  internal  parts  they  re- 
femble land  animals.  They  breathe  with  lungs,  and 
confequemly  cannot  remain  long  under  water.  They 
alfo  copulate  like  quadrupeds,  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  and  fuckle  them  with  their  milk  The  fins  of 
other  liffi  confift  of  bones,  or  cartilages,  faftened  to- 


gether by  thin  membranes  running  between  them  ; 
but  the  whale  has  articular  bones,  like  the  fingers  of 
a human  hand,  with  their  proper  ligaments,  covered 
with  a thick  Ik  in  like  that  of  the  other  parts  of  its 
body.  By  means  of  this  mechanifm  the  whale  can 
move  and  turn  about  with  greater  eafe  than  he  could 
with  fins  of  the  common  form,  and  fecure  himfelf 
from  Tilling  precipitately  upon  the  rocks  when  he 
dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; for  which  end  he  lays 
his  thick  tail  horizontally  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  is  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  this  motion. 

Whales  are  of  feveral  kinds,  and  may  be  divided 
into  fuch  as -have  apertures  in  the  head,  and  fuch  as 
have  noftrils  for  refpiration.  Some  of  the  former 
have  two  holes  or  apertures,  as  the  whale  properly  fo 
called,  the  fin-filh,  & c. ; others  have  only  one,  as 
the  cachellotte,  or  the  fpermaceti  whale:  but  thofe 
that  refpire  through  the  noftrils  are  feldom  to  be  met 
with.  This  fpecies  may  alfo  be  divided  into  thofe 
that  have  plain,  and  thofe  that  have  prominent  backs. 

T he  Greenland  whale,  with  a flat  back,  is  thick 
and  unwieldy,  its  head  taking  up  one  third  part  of 
its  bulk.  Thefe  are  from  lixty  to  feventy  feet  in 
length  ; the  fins  on  their  fides  from  live  to  eight  feet; ■ 
and  the  tail,  which  is  in  a horizontal  pofition,  or  bent 
a little  upward  on  both  fides,  is  from  three  to  four  fa- 
thoms broad.  When  the  whale  is  attacked,  he  turns 
upon  his  fide  and  brandifhes  his  tail,  which  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  approach  : the  tail  alfo  ferves  him  for  an 
oar,  with  which  he  rows  himfelf  forward  with  fur- 
prifing  fwiftnefs.  The  lkin  of  the  back  is  black  and 
fmooth,  but  in  fome  places  variegated  or  marbled. — 
Next  to  the  lkin,  which  is  not  thicker  than  ltrong 
writing-paper,  or  thin  parchment,  is  the  rind,  which 
is  near  an  inch  thick  ; and  between  this  and  the  flelh 
lies  the  fit,  to  the  thicknefs  of  nine,  and  fometimes 
twelve  inches.  Under  the  fat  is  the  flelh,  which  is 
dry  and  very  red.  In  its  upper  jaw,  on  both  fides, 
are  the  fpicula,  or  whale  bone,  which  fervehim  for 
teeth  ; and  the'  largefi  of  thefe,  which  are  placed  in 
the  middle,  are  feven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
fometimes  more.  On  each  fide  are  generally  two. 
hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe  fpicula  ; fo  that  they 
amount  in  all  to  live  hundred.  The  tongue  is  very 
fat,  and  fo  large  that  it  fills  feveral  calks.  The  eyes 
of  the  whale,  which  are  no  bigger  than  thofe  of  an 
ox,  are  in  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  where  it  is 
broadefl,  and  are  defended  by  eye-lids  and  eye-brows. 
This  fifh  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  though  it  has  no 
external  ears,  and  has  only  a black  fpot  under  the  up- 
per lkin  behind  the  eye,  and  under  that  fpot  a narrow 
dudl,  which  feems  to  convey  the  found  to  the  tym- 
panum, or  drunk  They  generally  bring  forth  only 
one  at  a birth,  though  they  have  femetimes  two,  and 
their  milk  is  like  that  of  a cow.  Their  ufual  food  is 
a fmall,  black,  round  infedl,  of  about  the  fize  of  a 
horle-bean,  which  abounds  in  thefe  Teas,  and  of 
which  the  whale  fucks  in  prodigious  fwarms  with  his 
vafl  mouth,  and  afterward  grinds  them  with  his  fpi- 
cula. The  nord-caper,  fo  calk  A from  the  vail  num- 
ber 
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her  of  them  feen  about  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  is 
much  flenderer  and  finaller  than  the  whale. 

The  fin-fish  equals  the  whale  in  length,  but  not 
in  thicknels,  and  has  a fin  on  his  back,  from  whence 
he  receives  his  name.  He'throws  water  higher  than 
a- whale  of  his  fize  •,  has  brown  lips,  which  are  twilled 
like  a rope  ; and  his  body  in  colour  much  refembles  a 
tench.  He  is  extremely  nimble,  as  well  as  ftrong. 

The  narval,  or  sea-unicorn,  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  long  horn,  which  refembles  ivory,  but  is 
generally  more  folid  and  ponderous.  This  ffih  is 
imooth  like  an  eel,  its  colour  white,  fprinkled  with 
black  fpots,  and  its  eyes  fmall.  It  has  two  flelhy  fins, 
and  a femi-circular  hole  on  the  top  of  its  head,  from 

whence  it  fpouts  water  like  a whale. The  horn, 

from  which  it  receives  its  name,  grows  ftraight  for- 
ward from  the  middle  of  its  upper  jaw,  is  curioufly 
wreathed,  and  terminates  in  a point : with  this  it  at- 
tacks the  largeft  whale,  and  can  flrike  with  fueh  vio- 
lence as  to  pierce  the  fide  of  a fhip.  The  horn  of 
this  fiib  has  a place  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
where  it  has  been  fhewn  for  that  of  the  unicorn. 

The  sword-fish,  fo  called  from  their  (harp- point- 
ed upper  jaw,  which  refembles  a I word,  purfues  thu 
whale  and  lin-fifh  with  great  eagernefs.  They  are  of 
a {lender  form,  of  various  fizes,  from  three  to  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  their  eyes  ftrvnd  far  out  of  their 
head.  A few  of  them  will  difpatch  a large  whale, 
and  when  they  have  killed  him  they  feed  chiefly  on 
his  tongue. 

Among  the  amphibious  animals  are  the  morse  and 
the  seal.  The  morfe  is  as  large  as  an  ox,  with  four 
feet,  a thick  round  head,  and  a fliort  neck,  in  which 
lies  his  principal  ftrength.  He  has  red  eyes,  fmall 
ears,  and  large  noftrils,  from  whence  he  fpouts  wa- 
ter. His  {kin  is  very  thick,  and  covered  with  hair, 
and  from  his  upper  jaw  proceed  two  long  teeth  as 
white  as  fnow,  and  more  efteemed  than  ivory,  as  they 
keep  their  colour  better.  This  creature  is  very  bold, 
and  when  attacked  he  will  make  toward  a boat,  and 
endeavour  to  overfet  it. 

The  Seals  are  of  the  fize  of  a large  dog,  are  moftly 
black,  but  fome  grey,  with  very  fine  fmooth  hairy 
{kins.  The  old  ones  make  a noife  like  the  howling 
of  dogs,  and  the  young  ones  like  the  bleating  of 
lambs.  Their  head  and  tody  are  fiiaped  much  like 
thofe  of  a dog,  whence  they  are  by  fome  called  fea- 
dogs.  Thele  are  the  moft  ferviceable  of  all  animals  to 
the  Greenlanders,  for  their  flefh  ferves  them  for  food, 
although  very  coarfe  and  rank,  and  the  {kin  for 
cloathing  and  boats:  of  its  entrails  and  membranes 
they  make  fails  and  windows  ; its  ligaments  ferve 
them  for  thread  and  cords  ; and  of  the  bones  they 
make  all  kinds  of  domeftic  utenfils  and  implements  of 
hunting. 
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SECT.  IV. 

~ the  Perfons,  Language,  Drefs,  Houfe?,  Furniture 
and  Boats  of  the  Greenlanders  ; their  Method  of 
catching  Whales,  Seals  and  Salmon  ; their  Man- 
ners, Cufloms,  Religion  and  Trade.  Of  Sfitz- 
bergen. 

THE  Greenlanders  of  both  fexes  are  gene- 
rally fhort,  but  fat,  plump  and  well  proportioned. — 
Their  faces  are  fomething  flat,  their  hair  black  and 

lank,  and  their  complexion  of  a brownifh  red 

They  are  ftrangers  to  the  fmall-pox,  and  are  feldom 
affii&ed  with  epidemical  difeafes  ; but  the  feurvy  is 
the  reigning  diflemper,  and  on  this  occafion  their 
common  remedy  is  icurvy-grafs  and  other  fimples. — 
They  have  neither  furgeon  nor  phyiician  among 
them  ; but  readily  rely  on  certain  impoftors  who  pre- 
tend to  foretel  future  events,  and  to  be  {killed  in  phy- 
fic.  There  are  among  them  fome  inftances  of  lon- 
gevity ; and  thefe  perhaps  would  be  more  frequent, 
did  not  their  manner  of  life  expofe  them  to  number- 
lefs  dangers. 

Their  language  has  fomething  very  Angular  in  it, 
and  is  difficult  to  be  learned,  yet  it  is  Paid  to  have 
many  elegant  pbrafes.  Mr.  Egede  has  publifhed  a 
dictionary  of  it ; and  for  the  inftruction  of  the  Green- 
landers, the  four  Go'fpels,  with  feveral  fmall  trails, 
have  been  tranflated  into  their  tongue,  and  printed  at 
Copenhagen.  The  Greenland dialeit  is  moftly  the  fame 
throughout  the  whole  country  known  to  the  Danes , 
except  fome  little  difference  in  the  pronunciation. — 
The  women  alfo  have  a particular  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing their  words,  which  generally  terminate  in 
an  n. 

Their  clothing  is  made  of  the  lkins  of  deer,  thofe 
of  feals,  and  of  certain  birds,  fewed  together  with 
the  fmall  guts  of  the  feal.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  drefs  of  the  two  fexes. 

The  man’s  drefs  eonlifls  of  a coat  or  jacket,  with  a 
cap  or  hood  fewed  to  it,  that  covers  the  head  and 
{boulders.  This  coat  reaches  down  to  the  knees. — 
Their  breeches  are  very  fmall  and  fit  clofe  •,  and  the 
hair  of  the  {kins  the  coat  is  made  of,  is  turned  inward 
to  keep  them  warm.  Over  this  coat  they  put  a large 
frock  made  of  feal- {kins,  dreffied  and  tanned  without 
the  hair,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  keep  out  the  water. 
Between  the  leathern  frock  and  the  under  coat  they 
wear  a linen  ffiirt,  or,  for  want  of  linen,  one  made 
of  feals  guts,  which  alfo  helps  to  keep  out  the  water 
from  the  under  coat.  Thofe  feated  near  the  poyts 
frequented  by  the  Danes  and  Dutch , have  Hurts  of 
ftriped  linen,  with  coats  and  breeches  made  of  red 
and  blue  fluffs,  which  they  buy  of  the  Danifs  or 
Dutch  merchants,  but  after  their  own  fnfhion ; and 
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thefe  they  wear  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They 
formerly  wore  (lockings  made  of  rein-deer  or  feal- 
iklns  ; but  now  they  have  worfred  (lockings  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  white,  blue  and  red,  which  they 
buy  of  the  Danes  : their  (hoes  and  boots  are  made  of 
i'eahfkins  well  < Ire  (led  or  tanned. 

■'■The  women’s  coats  are  higher  on  the  .{boulders, 
and  wider,  than  the  men’s,  with  higher  and  larger 
hoods.  'The  married  women  who  have  children 
have  much  larger  coats  than  the  reft,  on  account  of 
their  carrying  the.ir  children  in  them  upon  their  backs; 
for  thcfe  are  their  oniy  Twaddling  cloaths  and  cradle. 
They  wear  drawers,  which  reach  to  the  middle  of 
their  thigh,  and  over  them  breeches.  The  /Irawers 
they  keep  on  day  and  night  ; but  the  breeches,  which 
come  down  to  the  knee,  they  only  wear  when  they 
go  abroad  in  winter,  and  as  (bon  as  they  come  home 
pull  them  off.  Next  to  their  body  they  wear  a waill- 
coat  made  of  a young  fawn’s  (kin,  with  the  hairy  lide 
inward.  The  coar,  or  upper-garment,  » fometimes 
made  of  fine  coloured  fwan-fkins  trimmed  and  edged 
with  white,  neatly  wrought  in  the  Teams  and  about 
the  edges,  which  look  very  well,  '('heir  (hoes  and 
boot-,  with  a little  difference,  are  like  thole  of  the 
men. 

Their  hair,  which  is  very  long  and  thick,  is  braid- 
ed, and  tied  up  in  a knot,  which  becomes  them  ; 
they  commonly  go  bare-headed,  both  without  and 
within  doors  ; and  in  the.  Tout  hern  ports  feldom  wear 
their  hoods  except  it  rains  or  fnows. 

They  have  two  forts  of  habitations,  one  of  which 
ferves  for  the  winter,  and  the  other  for  the  Cummer 
feafon.  The  winter  dwellings  are  the  largeff.  Thefe 
are  dug  deep  in  the  earth,  and  raifed  a little  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground  with  (lone  and  turf.  In 
th  s hut  the  windows  are  on  one  lide  made  of  feal- 
guts  dreffed  and  few  ed  together,  or  the  maws  of  ho- 
ivbutts,  which  are  white  and  tranfparent.  On  the 
other  lide  the  beds  are  placed,  which  coniiff  of  benches 
made  with  hoards,  raifed  half  a yard  from  the  ground. 
Their  bedding  confiffs  of  the  (kins  of  feals  and  rein- 
deer. On  t he  hearth  is  a great  lamp  ip  the  form  of 
a half  moon,  and  over  it  are  hung  their  kettles  form- 
ed of  a k’nd  of  marble,  or,  where  they  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade,  of  brafs  or  copper,  in  which  they 
boil  their  proviffons.  The  entrance  is  dug  narrow 
and  winding  under  ground  •,  and  the  door  fo  very 
low,  that  they  muft  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  to 
get  in  ; which  is  fo  contrived  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  The  inlide  is  lined  with  feal-fkins.  Some 
of  thefe  houfes  are  fo  large  as  to  afford  lodging  for 
feven  or  eight  families.  Upon  the  benches  where 
their  beds  are  placed,  is  the  feat  of  the  women,  who 
employ  their  time  in  fewing  and  making  up  cloaths, 
while  the  men  belonging  to  the  family,  or  ((rangers, 
fit  on  the  oppoffte  fide  under  the  windows,  upon 
benches  placed  there  for  that  purpefe.  Dry  mofs 
rubbed  very  fmall  is  laid  on  one  fide  of  the  lamp, 
which  being  lighted,  burns  foftly,  and  if  not  laid  on 
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too  thick  does  not  canfe  any  (moke.  This  fire  gives 
fuch  a heat,  that  it  not  only  ferves  to  boil  their  vic- 
tuals, but  alfo  heats  their  rooms  to  that  degree,  that 
they  are  as  hot  as  a bagnio  ; however,  to  thofe  who 
are  not  ufed  to  this  method,  the  fmell  of  the  houfe  is 
very  difagreeable,  as  well  from  the  number  of  burning 
lamps,  all  fupplied  with  train  oil,  as  from  various 
forts  of  raw  meat,  fifh  and  fat,  heaped  up  in  thefe  ha- 
bitations ; but  efpecially  their  urine  tubs  fmell  infuf- 
ferably. 

They  betake  themfelves  to  thefe  winter  retreats  in 
Oflober,  and  continue  in  them  till  the  beginning  of 
May.  All  the  warm  part  of  the  year  they  lodge  in 
tents,  which  are  their  fummer  habitations.  Thefe 
are  madeof  poles  fet  in  a circular  form,  bending  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a fugar  loaf,  fenced 
by  a double  cover,  the  inuermoft  of  which  is  of  the 
(kins  of  (cals  or  rein-deer,  with  the  hairy  fide  inward; 
and  the  outermoft  of  the  fame  (kins,  but  without 
hair,  and  dreffed  with  fat,  that  they  may  not  be  pe- 
netrated by  the  rain. 

In  their  marriages  the  chief  qualifications  required 
in  the  bride  are  (kill  in  domeffic  affairs,  and  efpecially 
in  cutting  out  and  fewing  their  garments.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  recommends  a fuitor  more  than 
boldnefs,  aflivity  and  fuccefs  in  (Thing  and  hunting. 
But  at  the  marriage  feftivities  the  bride  put«  on  a (hew 
of  gravity,  and  a melancholy  air.  Here  relations 
never  intermarry,  even  to  tiie  third  and  fourth  degree 
of  confanguinky.  They  have  a refpectful  idea  of  mar- 
riage, and  in  general  every  Greenlandtr  has  but  one 
wife. 

The  men  ore  chiefly  employed  in  hunting  and  (Th- 
ing, for  which  they  have  very  curious  tackle.  The 
boats  in  which  the  men  row  out  to  fea  are  about  fix 
yards  long,  and  only  three  quarters  of  an  ell  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  in  a very  (harp  point  at  both  ex- 
tremities. They  are  made  of  very  thin  narrow  boards 
faffened  together  with  whale-bone,  and  covered  with 
feal-lkins.  Only  one  man  goes  out  in  thefe  boats, 
the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  (kin,  with  only  an 
opening  in  the  middle,  which,  when  the  man  has  en- 
tered, is  faffened  clofe  round  his  waift,  fo  that  no 
water  can  enter  the  boat ; and  thus  equipped  h#  will 
row  fixty  or  leventy  miles  a day,  though  he  has  but 
one  oar,  which  is  fix  or  (even  feet  long,  and  flat  at 
both  ends.  Thefe  boats  are  eafily  overlet,  which 
they  look  upon  as  no  great  damage,  if  the  owner  ef- 
capes  with  his  life.  They  have  alfo  a kind  of  open 
barges,  which  are  likewife  pointed  at  both  ends,  but 
are  not  very  deep  : thefe  are  covered  with  feal-fkins, 
and  are  high  at  the  extremities.  They  make  ufe  of 
them  in  conveying  their  effedls  in  their  emigrations, 
or  when  they  embark  for  the  whale  fThery,  and  in 
coafting  from  oue  part  to  another. 

The  Greenlanders  are  more  frequently  employed  at 
fea  than  on  (bore.  When  they  go  to  catch  whales 
they  put  on  their  beft  apparel,  fancying  that  if  they 
were  not  neatly  dreffed,  the  whale  would  (hun  them. 

Upon 
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Upon  thefe  occafions  about  fifty  perfons,  men  and 
women,  fet  out  together  in  one  of  the  large  boats. — 
When  they  have  found  the  whale  they  ftrike  him 
with  their  harpoons,  to  which  are  faftened  lines  or 
ftraps  two  or  three  fathoms  long,  made  of  feal-lkins  y 
at  the  end  of  which  they  tie  a bag  of  a whole  feal- 
fkin  filled  with  air  like  a bladder,  that  the  whale, 
when  he  finds  himfelf  wounded,  and  flies  away  with 
the  harpoon  flicking  in  his  body,  may  be  the  fooner 
tired  and  more  eafily  found,  the  air  bag  hindering 
him  from  keeping  long  under  water.  When  he  lofes 
ftrength  they  attack  him  with  fpears  and  lances  till  he 
is  killed  ; and  then  put  on  their  coats  made  of  drefied 
feal-fkin,  with  boots,  gloves  and  caps,  laced  lo  tight 
together  that  no  water  can  penetrate  them.  In  this 
garb  they  leap  into  the  fea,  and  begin  to  flice  off'  the 
fat  all  round  the  body  ; and  are  fd  me  times  fo  daring 
as  to  get  upon  the  whale’s  back,  while  he  is  yet  alive, 
in  order  to  make  the  quicker  diipatch  in  killing  him, 
and  cutting  away  the  fat. 

They  ufe  much  the  fame  method  in  killing  the 
feals,  only  the  harpoon  is  lefs,  to  which  is  faftened  a 
fine  of  feal-fkin,  fix  or  (even  fathoms  long,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  a bag  of  feal-lkin  filled  with  air,  to  keep  * he 
feal  when  wounded  from  escaping  by  diving.  But  in 
the  northern  parts,  v here  the  fea  is  frozen,  they  ufe 
other  methods  in  catching  of  feals.  They  firft  look 
out  for  the  holes  v hie  In  the  feals  themfelves  make 
with  their  claws,  cf  about' the  bignels  of  a halfpenny, 
that  they  may  fetch  their  breath.  On  their  finding 
one  of  thefe  holes,  they  feat  themfelves  near  it  ; and 
as  foon  as  they  perceive  the  feal  put  his  fnout  to  it  for 
air,  immediately  ftrike  him  with  a 1 mall  harpoon, 
which  they  have  ready  in  their  hand,  to  which  is 
faftened  a ftrap  of  a fathom  long,  which  they  hold  in 
the  other  hand. 

They  have  alfo  another  way  of  catching  feals,  by 
making  a great  hole  in  the  ice ; or,  in  fpring,  they 
find  holes  which  the  feals  have  made  to  get  upon  the 
ice,  in  order  to  lie  and  balk  themfelves  in  the  fun. 

They  have  another  method  in  the  fpring,  when  the 
feals  lie  upon  the  ice,  near  holes  which  themfelves 
make  to  get  up  and  down.  The  Greenlanders , d if- 
guifed  in  feal-lkins,  with  a long  pole  in  their  hands, 
move  their  heads  forward  and  backward,  and  fnort 
like  a feal,  till  they  come  fo  near  him,  that  they  reach 
him  with  the  pole  and  ftrike  him. 

As  fifhing  is  the  principal' concern  of  thefe  people, 
we  are  from  thence  enabled  to  judge  of  them  charac- 
ters and  capacities.  To  excel  therein  is  of  the  utrnoft 
importance  to  them,  fince  on  their  ability  in  hunting 
and  fifliing  depends  their  whole  fubfifterce.  In  fifh- 
ing they  make  ufe  of  hooks  ef  iron  or  bones  ; their 
lines  are  made  of  whale-bone,  cut  very  final!  and  thin  ; 
and  with  this  tackle  they  catch  abundance  of  ftih. — 
Their  way  of  fifhing  for  finall  falmon,  or  fea- trout, 
is  as  follows  : At  low  water  they  build  fmall  enclo- 

fures  of  rtone,  near  a rivee’s  mouth,  or  any  other 
place  where  falmon  refior-t : when  the  tide  comes  in, 


the  falmon  which  enter  the  river  pafs  at  high  water  over 
the  inclofure-,  and  remaining  in  the  river  till  the  water 
falls  again,  are  there  confined,  and  may  be  caught 
with  the  hand. 

The  Greenlanders  are  ftrangers  to  trades,  arts  and 
fciences.  They  have  no  traffic  one  among  another, 
and  their  commerce  with  foreigners  is  very  inconfide- 
rable.  They  neither  ufe  nor  have  any  knowledge  of 
money,  but  fix  a certain  value  on  iron. 

When  the  Greenlanders  meet  together,  they  ex- 
prefs  their  mirth  by  drumming,  fingingand  dancing. 
They  are  accuftomed  from  their  very  childhood  to  an 
unbounded  liberty,  all  cf  them  being  on  a level. — 
They  have  indeed  little  regard  to  the  forms  of  cere- 
mony and  decorum,  which  in  other  places  obtain  the 
name  of  politenefs ; yet  are  free,  open  and  cheerful 
in  converfation,  nothing  pleafmg  them  better  than 
merry  jefts  and  raillery.  They  live  very  fociably,  and 
repbfe  gfeat  confidence  in  each  other.  Illicit  amours 
are  extremely  rare  if  not  unknown  in  this  country  ; 
and  as  they  abfiain  from  theft,  rapine  and  violence 
among  themfelves,  they  are  never  known  upon  any 
pretence  to  make  war  on  their  neighbours.  They 
think  themfelves  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Danes , and 
make  no  let  uple  f o'  pilfer  any  thing  from  them,  when 
it  can  bed-one  with  fafetV : but  ic  is  probable  they 
have  little  idea  of  property  j ana  as  they  behave  with 
fuck  integrity  to  each  other,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  have  learned' this  pilfering  of  the  Dutch  and 
Dar.ijh  Teamen. 

They  are,  howeverfesharged  with  having  no  idea 
of  a God ; and  fome  authors  have  faid  that  their  lan- 
guage has  not  any  expreffion  to  denote  a Supreme 
Being:  though  they  thd/nfelves  acknowledge'that  they 
are  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  be- 
lieve that  as  foon  as  a perfon  dies  he  goes  to  the  land 
of  fpirits,  and  there  enjoys  the  felicity  of  hunting 
from  age  to  age ; while  the  body  remains  behind, 
and  moulders  in  the  duft. 

They  maintain  that  there  is  a fpirit  which  they  call 
Torngarfuk,  to  whom  they  aferibe  a fupernatural 
power,  though  not  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
Arigakuts,  or  prophets;  form  very  whimfical  ideas  of 
this  being  ; fome  repfefenting  him  as  without  form  or 
fhape,  others  giving  him  that  of  a bear,  and  others 
pretending  that  he  has  a large  body  and  but  one  arm.  * 
They  affign  him  his  abode  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
earth,  which  they  reprefent  as  pofi’cffing'  every  advan- 
tage cf  which  they  have  any  idea  ; fuch  as  perpetual 
ft'.nfhihe,good  water, with  deer  and  fowls  in  abundance. 
They  likevvrfe  maintain  that  a fpirit  refi  des  in  the  air, 
whom  they  name  the  Moderator,  or  Reftrainer;  and 
their  Arigakuts,  pretending  an  authority  from  him; 
eftabllih  their  ow  n conference,  by  laying  the  peo- 
p e under  certain  reltriftions,  which  they  allure  them 
are  neceiTary  for  their  fecurity  and  well  being. 

Their  notions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  alfo  verv- 
whimfical.  They  fay  the  moon  was  once  a young 
many  and  the  fun  a young  woman  Ids  lifter,  with 
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whom  he  was  familiar  in  the  dark  ; but  that  fhe  being 
defirous  to  find  out  her  lover,  rubbed  her  hands  with 
foot,  with  which  fire  marked  his  white  bear-lkin 
coat;  and  hence  they  fay  came  the  ipots  in  the  moon. 
1'he  fun  Hying  from  his  embraces  afeended  tire  air, 
whither  the  moon  followed  her,  and  ftill  continues  to 
purfue,  without  being  able  to  overtake  her. 

They  do  not  compute  or  meafure  their  time  bv 
weeks  or  years,  but  only  by  months,  beginning  their 
computation  from  the  fun’s  firft  riling  above  their  ho- 
rizon in  tire  winter;  from  whence  they  tell  the 
moons,  in  order  to  know  exactly  the  feafon  in  which 
every  fort  of  fiilr,  fea-animals,  or  birds,  feek  the  land, 
that  by  this  knowledge  they  may  regulate  their  dif- 
ferent employments.  According  to  their  aftronomi- 
cal  fyftenr,  the  heavens  turn  round  the  point  of  a 
huge  rock. 

What  feems  mod  extraordinary  in  a people  thus 
feated  in  frozen  regions,  where  genius  and  imagina- 
tion might  be  fuppofed  to  be  extinguished,  is  their 
tafle  for  poetry.  The  poems  they  compofe  are  a 
kind  of  lyric  odes,  the  harmony  of  which  depends 
both  upon  rhyme  and  quantity  ; there  being  a vifible 
regularity  in  the  number  of  fyllables  of  which  their 
verfes  are  compofed,  and  a plain  regard  to  cadence 
even  in  their  manner  of  reading  them.  Their  poetry  is 
as  far  from  being  rude,  as  it  is  from  being  exa6t ; but 
it  is  their  common  phrafeology  in  all  their  pafiionate 
language,  whether  they  exprefs  love,  joy  or  grief,  but 
more  efpecially  anger:  for  whep  two  people  quarrel  in 
this  country,  they  challenge  eaTi  other,  not  to  fight, 
for  that  they  never  do  but  in  jeft,  or  by  way  of  di- 
verfion,  but  to  contend  in  verie ; and  he  who  firft 
wants  words  to  exprefs  himfelGin  this  poetical  duel, 
:S  held  to  be  conquered  ; and  fo  the  controverfy  ends, 
without  either  bloodfhed  or  law-fuit. 

Mr.  Egede,  who  was  fent  to  Greenland  by  the  Da- 


ni/Jj  fociety  for  propagating  the  Gofpel,  lived  among 
this  people  fifteen  years,  which  he  fpent  with  the 
raoft  indefatigable  zeal  and  laborious  application,  by 
which  means  he  made  a great  number  of  converts  — 
He  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1736  ; and  by  his  foli- 
citation  a feminary  was  founded  in  that  city,  for  edu- 
cating able  miffionaries  and  cathechifts  to  be  lent  to 
Greenland. 

The  Greenland  trade  is  at  prefent  carried  on  by  the 
Copenhagen  company,  who  fend  thither  three  or  four 
Ihips  every  year,  and  the  Dutch  are  prohibited  from 
coming  within  feveral  miles  of  their  colonies.  The 
commodities  Greenland  affords  for  commerce,  are 
whale-blubber,  whale-bone,  l'ea-unicorns  horns,  the 
Ikins  of  rein-deer,  bears,  feais  and  fox-lkins,  which 
they  barter  for  the  following  merchandizes:  coarfe 
fhirts,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  knives,  flaws,  needles, 
fiihing-hooks  and  other  hard-ware  ; looking-glaffes, 
rafts,  poles,  deal  boards,  chefts,  kettles  of  copper, 
brafs  and  tin,  with  other  articles. 

The  information  moll  to  be  depended  upon  ref- 
peflting  this  country,  is  to  be  met  with  in  Mr.  Crantz’s 
account  of  Greenland , and  forne  papers  in  the  Philo- 
flophical  Tranfaiffions,  from  whence  this  account  is 
chiefly  formed. 


S P I T Z B E R G E N. 

This  is  the  moft  northern  country  of  Europe , being 
to  the  north  of  Not  way,  between  Greenland  to  the 
weft,  and  Nova  Zembla  to  the  eaft.  The  fun  here  is 
not  vilible  above  the  horizon  for  four  months  of  the 
winter  feafon,  during  which  time  it  is  one  continued 
night.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  this  unin- 
habited ifland  in  our  Appendix  to  the  firft  volume. 
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BOOK  IV. 


Of  x^MERICA  ia  general ; and  the  Independent  United  States,  formed  by 
the  late  Revolution  in  the  Northern  Divilion  of  that  Continent. 


WE  arejnow  entering  upon  a country  of  amaz- 
ing extent,  unknown  to  the  ancients  : a coun- 
try difcoveretl  fo  lately  as  the  year  1491,  by  the 
judgment,  the  vigilance,  the  perfeverance  and  mari- 
time ikill  of  the  great  Columbus,  a Genoefe  ; who,  by 
this  difcovery,  extended  geographical  knowledge, 
and  the  fcience  of  navigation  ; opened  new  fources 
of  commerce,  and  entirely  changed  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe. 

America , the  fourth  grand  divifion  of  the  earth, 
received  its  name  from  Americus  Vefpufius,  a Floren- 
tine ; who  was  far  from  defierving  that  honour,  to 
which  he  had  no  other  claim  than  a few  inconfider- 
able  difcoveries  after  Columbus  had  led  the  way,  and 
his  drawing  a map  of  the  country  : if  therefore  it 
was  proper  for  it  to  receive  the  name  of  any  Euro- 
pean, it  might  with  more  juftice  have  been  called 
Columbia , from  the  great  man  who  made  it  known  to 
the  Europeans  j and  it  is  frequently  fo  called  by  the 
Britijh  race  of  inhabitants  there. 

This  New  World,  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  ex- 
tends from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  where 
its  limits  are  impervious  to  human  obfervation  on  ac- 
count of  the  impaflable  barriers  of  ice,  which  never 
yield  to  the  influence  of  the  hummer  fun,  through 
an  extent  of  country,  in  which  fucceflively  pafs  all 
the  climates  to  be  found  in  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  at  length  terminates  on  the  fouth  in  the 
fnowy  rocks  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Thus  the  continent 
of  America  extends  from  about  the  eightieth  degree 
north,  to  the  fifty-fixth  degree  fouth  latitude  ; and 
where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  thirty-fifth  to 
the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  degree  of  weft  longi- 
tude from  London , without  including  the  iflands, 
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ftretching  between  eight  and  nine  thoufand  miles  in 
length  ; but  in  its  greateft  breadth,  where  certainly 
known,  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety  ; 
though  in  the  middle  it  is  not  above  fixty  or  feventy 
miles  over. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  feas  about  the 
north  pole  •,  on  the  eaft  by  Davis’ s Straits,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Greenland , and  bv  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa  ; on 
the  fouth  by  the  vaft  Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean  ; and 
on  the  weft  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean , which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  eaftern  part  of  the  continent  of 
Afia,  the  defolate  but  mild  and  extenfive  regions  of 
New  Holland ; alfo  from  New  Guinea , and  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  fruitful  and  populous  iflands. — - 
About  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  it  very 
nearly  joins  the  moft  eaftern  point  of  Afia,  a faft 
which  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Captain  Cook  af- 
certained. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  climates  of  North 
America  are  many  degrees  colder  than  any  of  the 
countries  in  the  fame  latitude  in  Europe  : thus  New 
Britain,  which  is  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with 
Great  Britain,  is  infupportably  cold  to  an  European  ; 
the  greateft  part  of  the  frozen  country  of  Newfound- 
land, the  bay  of  St.  Laurence  and  Cape  Breton,  lie 
oppofite  the  coaft  of  France  : Nova  Scotia  and  New 
England  are  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  Bay  of  BiJ'cay  t 
New  York  and  Penfylvania  lie  oppofite  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Hence  the  coldeft  winds  of  North  Ame- 
rica blow  from  the  north  and  the  weft,  as  they  do 
herefrom  the  north  and  the  eaft.  Many  caufes  have 
been  afligned  for  this  remarkable  increafe  of  cold  in 
America,  to  that  felt  under  the  fame  parallel  of  lati- 
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tude  in  Eursope : one  is,  the  wind  travelling  over  a 
vaft  extent  of  land  from  the  north  and  weft  before  it 
reaches  thole  parts  of  America  above-mentioned  ; on 
the  fame  account  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  city  of  Am- 
(let-dam,  though  not  one  degree  farther  north  than 
Ionian,  has  a much  greater  degree  of  cold:  the  im- 
menfe woods  which  overfpread  vaft  tracts  of  land,  are 
doubtlefs  another  caule  ; and  fome  philofophers 
have  maintained,  that  America  was  entirely  over- 
fpread with  an  immenfe  ocean,  long  tlnce  the  re- 
cords of  hiftoi  y l'peak  of  Afia  and  Europe.  See  Re- 
chcrches  Philophiques  fur  les  Americains. 

This  vaft  continent  is  divided  almoft  in  two  by 
an  ifthmus  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  in  one  place  fo  narrow  as  to  be  only  about  fixty 
miles  over  ; but  being  mountainous,  it  would  be  im- 
poflible,  perhaps,  to  open  a communication  there  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  All  the 
continent  to  the  north  of  this  ifthmus,  together  with 
the  ifthmus  itfelf,  is  ftyled  North  America  , and  all  to 
the  fouth  of  it,  including  that  even  on  this  fide  the 
equator,  is  ftyled  South  America.  This  narrow  neck 
is  called  the  ifthmus  of  Darien . 

North  America  is  far  from  being  mountainous,  and 
chiefly  coniifts  of  gentle  afcents  and  level  plains;  the 
principal  hills  in  this  extenlive  trad  are  called  the 
Acallachian  or  Aligany  mountains,  which  extend  on 
the  back  of  the  New  States.  But  in  South  America  is 
the  immenlely  long  and  lofty  chain  called  the  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes , which  in  height  and  length  exceed 
any  chain  of  mountains  in  the  other  three  parts  of 
the  earth  ; for  beginning  near  the  ifthmus  o f Darien, 
they  extend  to  the  ftraits  of  JVIagellhaens,  cutting  the 
whole  f uthern  part  of  America  in  two,  and  running 
a length  of  four  thoufund  three  hundred  miles. 

America  is  alfo  extremely  well  watered  by  livers, 
not  o.dy  fer  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  fertility,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
trade,  and  the  intercourfe  of  the  diftant  inhabitants  by 
v ater.  In  North  America  the  great  river  Miffijfipp't, 
riling  about  the  fills  of  St.  Anthony  in  lat.  47“  N. 
runs  above  two  thousand  miles  chiefly  from-  north  to 
fouth,  receiving  in  its  courfe  the  Ohio,  the  MiJJirie, 
the  Illinois , the  Ouifconjin , the  St.  Crox , the  St. 
Pierre,  and  other  large  rivers,  fcarcely  inferior  to  the 
Rhine  cr  the  Danube,  navigable  almoll  to  their 
iource*,  and  laying  open  the  inmoft  recefies  of  this 
continent.  Near  the  heads  of  thefe  are  extenflve 
lakes  cf  trefh.  water,  which  have  a communication 
with  each  o'her,  and  with  the  great  river  St.  Lau- 
c nee,  which  is  navigable  for  fnips  above  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is  faid  to  be  yo 
miles  bread.  Ou  the  eaftern  fide  of  North  America 
are  the  flue  rivers  Hudjon,  Delaware,  Potow/nack , 
Sufquehanna,  Count  flu ut ,.  and  feveral  others  of  great 
length  and  depth. 

In  South  America  are  the  two  largeft  rivers  in  the 
known  world,  the  river  of  Amazons , and  the  Rio  de 


la  Plata:  the  firft  rifes  in  Pent,  and,  after  a courfe 
of  above  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  miles,  in  which 
it  receives  a prodigious  number  of  navigable  rivers, 
falls  into  the  ocean  between  1 Irafil  and  Guiana.  The 
Rio  de  la  Plata , or  Plate  River , rifes  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  becomes  fo  large  by  the  acceffion  of 
other  confiderable  rivers,  pouring  fuch  an  immenfe 
flood  into  the  fea,  that  it  makes  it  tafte  frefh  for  fe- 
veral leagues  from  the  fhore.  Befides  thefe  there  is- 
the  Oronokoy  and  feveral  other  very  conliderable 
rivers. 

A country  of  luch  vaft  extent  on  each  fide  the 
equator,  muft  neceflarily  have  a variety  of  foils  as 
well  as  climates  ; but  if  we  except  themoft  northern 
and  fouthern  parts,  which  here,  as  every  where  elfe, 
are  naturally  cold  and  barren,  the  reft  is  an  immenfe 
treafury  of  nature,  producing  moft  of  the  metals,, 
minerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees  and  woods,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of 
them  in  greater  quantities  and  higher  perfection.  The 
gold  and  lilver  of  South  America  has  fupplied  Europe 
with  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  precious  metals, 
that  the  value  of  fpecie,  in  confequence,  is  greatly  de- 
creafed  ; according  to  Montefquieu,  the  quantity 
then  in  circulation  when  he  wrote,  was,  to  that  be- 
fore the  difeovery  of  the  Indies , as  thirty-two  is  to 
one.  And  in  the  revolution  of  about  thirty  years, 
which  time  has  elapfed  fince  he  made  the  calculation,, 
the  difference  has  become  confiderably  greater  ; not- 
withftanding  the  immenfe  quantities  of  lilver  annu- 
ally carried  to  China , which  never  returns. 

The  fouthern  divilion  of  this  country  alfo  produces 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds, 
amethyfts  and  other  valuable  ftones,  which  are 
brought  from  thence  into  Europe,  in  fuch  quantities, 
as  have  alfo  greatly  lowered  their  value,  To  thefe 
may  be  added  a great  number  of  other  commodities, 
which,  though  of  lefs  price,  are  of  much  greater 
ufe.  Of  this  fort  are  the  conftant  and  plentiful  fup- 
plies  of  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brafil, 
fuftick,  pimento,  lignum- vitae,  rice,  ginger,  cacao,  or 
the  chocolate  nut,  iugar,  tobacco,  baniilas,  cotton, 
red-wood  the  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili , je- 
fuit’s  bark,  mechoacan,  faflatras,  farfaparilla,  caffia, 
tamarinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergris  and  a great  variety 
of  woods,  roots  and  plants,  to  which,  before  the  dif- 
eovery of  America,  we  were  either  entire  ftrangers, 
or  forced  to  procure  them  at  an  exorbitant  price  from 
Afta  and  Africa. 

America  has  alfo  a variety  of  moft  excellent  fruits* 
which  here  grow  wild  to  great  perfection  ; as  pine- 
apples, pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  man- 
catons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes  ; vaft 
numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and  other  herbs,, 
roots  and  plants. 

With  all  this  plenty  and  variety,  the  vaft  continent 
of  America  formerly  laboured  tinder  the  want  of 
many  neceflary  and  ufcful  commodities  : for  upon 
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the  firft  landing  of  the  Europeans,  they  found  nei- 
ther corn,  wine,  nor  oil  ; the  inhabitants  in  many 
places  knew  net  the  ufe  of  corn,  but  made  t h <“ i r 
bread  of  pu'.fe  or  roots  : their  drink  was  the  water 
of  the  clear  fpring  ; and,  with  regard  to  money,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  it.  Our  kind  of  fheep, 
goats,  cows,  afles  and  horfes,  were  not  to  be  found 
there,  though  the  land  abounded  with  paftures  ; and 
at  fir  ft  the  tight  of  a man  on  horfeback  would  throw 
a whole  troop  of  the  innocent  and  Ample  inhabitants 
into  a dreadful  panic.  But  all  thefe  animals  have 
been  tranfported  thither  in  juch  plenty,  and  have 
increafed  io  faft  in  thofe  fertile  pafhires,  that  the 
country  has  no  want  of  them,  as  appears  from  t lie 
innumerable  hides,  particularly  of  oxen,  continually 
exported  from  thence.  However,  in  the  room  of 
thefe  domeftic  animals,  they  had  others  no  lefs  valu- 
able, and  to  which  we  in  Europe  were  utter  Gran- 
gers ; thefe  we  fhall  de/cribe  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  bred. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  vaft  variety  of  birds 
to  be  feen  there,  fome  of  which  greatly  furpafs  all 
that  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  their  furprifing  beamy,  Gne  (hape,  bright  and 
glowing  colours.  The  feas,  lakes  and  rivers,  alfo 
.abound  w ith  the  greateft  variety  of  Gfh. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans , they  had  arts 
of  t heir  -own  ; having  fome  notion  of  painting,  they 
?l(o  formed  pi 61  tires  by  the  beautiful  arrangement 
•of  feathers  of  all  colours,  and  in  fome  parts  built 
palaces  and  temples  Though  the  ufe  of  iron  was 
unknown,  they  polifhed  precious  ftones,  cut  down 
trees,  and  made  not  only  fmall  canoes,  but  boats  of 
confiderable  bulk.  Their  hatchets  were  headed 
with  a (harp  Gint,  and  of  flints  they  made  knives. 

North  America , by  the  treaties  of  peace  which 
were  ratified  in  the  year  1783,  and  which  produced 
the  great  revolution  on  that  continent,  is  now  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner: 

L The  dominions  of  Great  Britain  contain  on 
the  continent  Labrador,  or  New  Britain , with  the 
•countries  about  Hudfon' s Bay , Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  ; alfo  many  rich  and  fertile  iflands,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Pro- 
vidence, Jamaica , St.  Chrift cipher  s , Antigua,  Nevis, 
Dominica,  Barbuda,  Anguilla , ] Vlontferrat,  St.  Vin- 

cent's, Barbadoes,  the  Grenades  and  Granadillas  : to 
which  may  be  added  the  Bermudas  or  Summer 
Jfands. 

II.  The  Thirteen  United  States  of  America,  viz. 
New  Hampjhire,  TVLaffachuJfef  s Bay,  Rhode  If  and,  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
' Jerfey , Penfylvania,  Delaware , Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina , South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Thefe, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1783,  were  acknowledged  by  the  commiffioner  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain , to  be  free  fove- 
reign  and  independent  ftates.  The  boundaries  of 
thefe  United  States  are  afeertained  as  follows^  in  the 
fecond  article  of  that  treaty. 
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<c  From  the  north-weft  anple  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz. 
that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  highlands  : 
along  the  faid  iflands,  which  divide  thofe  rivers,  that 
empty  themfelves  into  the  river  St.  Laurence,  from 
thofe  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean , to  the  north- 
weftermoft  head  of  CennedUcut  liver;  thence  down 
along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  45°  N.  latitude  ; 
from  thence,  by  a line  due  weft  on  faid  latitude,  un- 
til it  tlrikes  the  river  Iroquots  or  Cataraquy  ; thence 
along  tiie  middle  of  faid  river  into  Lake  Ontario, 
through  the  middle  of  faid  lake,  until  it  ftrikes  the 
communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Erie  ; thence  along  the  middle  of  faid  communica- 
tion into  Lake  Eric,  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between 
that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ; thence  along  the  middle 
of  faid  water  communication  into  the  Lake  Huron  ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  faid  lake  to  the  water 
communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior  ; 
thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  Ifles 
Royal  and  Phelipcaux,  to  the  Long  Lake;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  water 
communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  IVoods, 
to  the  faid  Lake  of  the  Woods ; thence  through  the 
faid  lake  to  the  naoft  north-weftern  point  thereof, 
and  from  thence  on  a due  weft  courfe  to  the  river 
Mijfffippi  ; thence,  by  a line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  faid  river  Elifftffippi,  until  it  fhall  inter- 
feift  the  northernmoft  part  of  3 i°  N.  latitude.  South, 
by  a line  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  determina- 
tion of  the  line  laft  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  310 
N.  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apala- 
chicola, or  Catahouche ; thence  along  the  middle 
thereof  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river  ,■  thence 
ftraight  to  the  head  of  St.  Marys  river  ; and  thence 
down  along  St.  Marys  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — 
Eaft,  by  a line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Lundy 
to  its  fource,  and  from  its  fource  diredtly  north  to  the 
aforefaid  highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  thofe  which  fall  into 
the  river  St.  Laurence ; comprehending  all  iflands 
within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  fhores  of 
the  United  States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn 
due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid  boun- 
daries, between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and 
Eaft  Florida  on  the  other,  fhall  refpe&ively  touch  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.,  excepting  fuch 
iflands  as  now  are,  and  heretofore  have  been,  within 
the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova  Scotia.” 

III.  The  dominions  of  Spain,  containing  Louiftann, 
Old  Mexico,  Ntw  Mexico,  California , Fuji  and  Wejl 
Florida,  in  Noith  America  : with  the  extenfive  coun- 
tries of  T erra  Firma,  Peru  and  La  Plata,  or  Para- 
guay, in  South  America. 

The  valuable  iflands  of  Cuba,  half  of  Hfpaniola , or 
St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad  and  Margaretta,  in 
North  America.  Chiloe,  the  Kings  or  Pearl  Jfands , 
L 1 2 Juan 
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‘Juan  Fernandes,  and  the  G alii  pages  Ificnds,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  dominions  of  France  on  the  continent  were 
confined  to  Lcuifiana,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
river  Miffiffppi,  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  which 
country  has  iince  been  transferred  to  Spain. 

The  French  have,  however,  the  following  iflands  : 
St.  Martin* s,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Defeada,  Guadaloupe, 
Maragalante,  Martinico , St.  Lucia,  Tobago  and  part 
of  Iifpaniola. 

V.  The  dominions  of  Portugal  confift  of  the  rich 
and  extenfive  country  of  Brafl,  in  South  America. 

VI.  The  dominions  of  the  Dutch  confift  of  Suri- 
nam, in  Guiana,  on  the  continent  of  South  America, 
with  the  iflands  of  Curaffao , Bonaire  and  Aruba,  near 


the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma ; with  Eujlatia  and  Saba, 
two  of  the  Caribbee  IJJands. 

VII.  Thof'e  of  the  Danes  are  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
Croix. 

VIII.  The  parts  ftill  poflefled  by  the  native  Indi- 
ans are,  all  the  countries  on  the  north  and  weft  of 
North  America,  which  coafts,  to  the  northward  of  43 
degrees,  have  been  carefully  explored  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  a very  lucrative  intercourfe  in  furs  carried 
on  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  South  America  the  Indians  poflefs  the  greateft 
part  of  Guiana,  and  all  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  that 
continent,  as  Patagonia,  and  the  ifland  Terra  del  Fargo. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  dominions  which  are  ftill 
retained  by  Great  Britain. 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  Northern  Part  of  the  American  Dominions,  now  fubjecft  to  Great 
Britain  ; particularly  of  the  Countries  bordering  on  HUDSON’S  BAY  ; with 
the  Hands  of  NEWFOUNDLAND,  CAPE  BRETON  and  St.  JOHN. 


S E C T.  I. 

Of  the  Court  ies  bordering  on  Hudson’s-Bat  ; a parti- 
cular Account  cf  the  Climate,  Soil,  Vegetables  and 
Minerals.  The  late  Attempts  to  trace  the  Country  to 
the  North-Weft  ward,  bAh  o ver  Land  and  by  the 
Coajl.  A Defcription  of  the  Beaver. 

II  E tnoft  northern  part  of  America  fubjetft  to 
B the  Flnglips,  particularly  the  countries  border- 
ing on  Hudfn's-bay , which  are  hunted  between  50° 
and  70°  of  north  latitude,  and  extend  between  510 
and  ico°  weft  longitude,  including  Hudfon s-bay,  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  unknown  lands  and  Teas 
about  the  pole;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  the  Gulf  cf  St.  Laurence  and  Ca- 
nada ■ and  on  the  weft  by  an  immenle  country,  very 
thinly  inhabited  by  a lavage  race  of  Indians.  Were 
we  to  extend  the  country  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  as 
far  as  her  mariners  have  difeovered  to  the  north,  we 
might  ftretch  it  to  3 i°  30  N.  latitude;  for  fo  far 
Captain  Hudfon  and  Captain  Baffin  (ailed,  and  gave 
their  refpeftive  names  to  the  bays. 

The  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, is  owing  to  the  repeated  attempts  that  have 
been  mile  to  difeover  a north-weft  paffige  to  the 
Ji  jl -Indies.  But  though  thefe  countries,  which  ex- 


tend fixteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  are  claimed  bv 
Great  Brit  .in,  and  diftinguiftied  by  Enghfl)  names,  as 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Hudfon  s-bay  by  that  of  New  B it  air , 
and  the  weft  by  that  of  New  North  Wales  and  New 
South  Wales ; yet  very  little  advantage  has  been 
made  of  them,  except  by  the  Hudfon  s-bay  company, 
who  have  feveral  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Hud- 
fon s-bay. 

Formerly  the  Hudfon' s-bay  company,  jealous  of  an 
interference  in  their  monopoly,  exerted  all  their  in- 
fluence to  quafh  a fpirit  of  difeovery  in  thefe  regions  ; 
and  when  Captain  Chriftopher  Middleton,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fanguine  hopes  entertained  by  Mr. 
Dobbs,  was  fent  out,  in  the  year  1741,  to  trace  the 
coafts  to  the  north-weftward,  the  caufe  of  the  failure 
of  that  attempt  was  imputed  by  fome  to  the  fecret 
practices  of  the  company.  The  prefent  governor 
and  committee,  however,  make  amends  for  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  their  predeceffors,  for  every  thing 
has  been  done  by  them  which  could  be  required  to- 
ward perfecting  a fcarch  for  a north-weft  puffiage.  In 
the  year  1761  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  made  by 
order  of  the  company,  by  a Captain  Chriftopher,  who 
repeated  his  voyage  the  enfuing  fummer,  but  found 
neither  inlet  nor  river  which  could  contribute  to  the 
interefts  of  commerce. 

In  December  1770,  the  company  caufed  a journey 
to  be  taken  by  land,  which  was  performed  by  Mr. 

liearne. 
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H earne,  in  the  company’s  fervice,  attended  by  fome 
trufty  northern  Indians.  In  this  he  was  employed 
more  than  eighteen  months,  returning  30th  June 
1772  : in  that  time  he  proceeded  to  latitude  72°,  and 
about  250  W.  longitude  from  fort  Prince  of  Wales, 
from  whence  he  departed.  Mr.  Hearne  travelled 
1300  miles  before  he  arrived  at  the  fea  ; his  mod 
weftern  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Hudfoti  s-bay  was 
near  600  miles,  and  a vaft  track  of  continent 
l'tretched  farther  on  in  that  direction.  The  moll: 
powerful  race  of  Indians  inhabiting  thefe  regions  are 
the  Arathepefcow,  who  make  continual  {laughter 
among  the  inferior  tribes,  of  which  the  moft  weft- 
ward  are  called  dog-ribbed  Indians.  Some  other 
tribes  he  was  informed  inhabited  the  country  about 
and  beyond  the  arCtic  circle  ; thefe  were  called  cop- 
per-coloured and  northern  Indians. 

Whilft  Captain  Cook  was  employed  in  his  laft 
voyage,  a confiderable  object  of  which  was  to  explore 
the  weftern  coaft  of  North  America  in  high  latitudes, 
and  to  afcertain  if,  by  means  of  any  large  rivers,  the 
interior  parts  of  that  continent  could  be  rendered  ac- 
cefiiole  by  (hipping,  and  a communication  opened 
with  Lake  Superior , the  armed  brig,  the  Lion,  was  fent 
out  in  the  fummer  of  1776  to  Davis’s  Straits  and 
Baffin's  Bay  to  explore  the  coafts,  and  obtain  a paf- 
fage  on  that  fide,  with  a view  to  co-operate  with 
Captain  Cook,  who  it  was  (uppofed  would,  about 
that  time,  be  trying  for  a paflage  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  America.  This  attempt  not  being  made  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  board  of  Admiralty,  another  com- 
mander was  fent  out  the  next  year,  in  the  fame 
fhip,  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; but  this  voyage  proved 
no  more  fati  faCtory  than  the  former  See  Dr. 
Douglas’s  Introduction  to  Captain  Cook’s  Third  Voy- 
age, p.  xlvii.  to  1. 

So  intenfely  cold  is  the  climate,  that  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
wintered  in  a creek,  about  five  miles  from  York  Fort , 
in  only  570  30' N.  latitude,  was  fcarce  able  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  party,  although 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  fence  againft  the 
cold,  by  conftruCting  an  houfe  of  thick  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, and  each  crevice  clofe  fluffed  with  mofs,  and 
plaiftered  over  with  clay  ; yet  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  cold  became  fo  intenfe,  that  all  the 
bottled  beer  became  frozen,  although  packed  up  in 
tow,  and  placed  near  a good  fire.  Abroad,  the  cold 
became  infupportable,  unlefs  they  were  entirely  in- 
cafed  in  the  warmed  furs.  No  kind  of  liquid  indeed 
could  withftand  the  cold,  for  brandy,  and  even  (pi- 
rits  of  wine,  froze  ; the  latter  only  to  a confidence 
of  oil.  If  the  men  touched  iron,  or  any  other  folid 
furface,  their  fingers  were  frozen  faft  to  it  ; and  if, 
in  drinking  a dram  of  brandy  out  of  a glafs,  they 
chanced  to  touch  the  glafs  with  their  tongue  or  lips, 
in  pulling  it  away  the  (kin  was  left  upon  it. 

The  hares,  rabbits  and  partridges,  which  in  fum- 
mer are  brown  and  grey,  change  in  winter  to  white. 
Every  animal  is  here  furnffhed  by  nature  with  extra- 
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ordinary  furs,  to  refift  the  cold,  which  fall  off  as  the 
warm  weather  returns;  and  even  this  is  the  cafe 
with  the  dogs  and  cats  brought  hither  from  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  this  country  the  foil  is 
fertile,  the  furface  being  a loofe  dark  mould,  under 
which  are  layers  of  different  coloured  clay. 

There  are  many  forts  of  minerals  here,  particularly 
lead  and  iron  ore,  and  the  natives  who  live  to  the 
northward,  frequently  bring  pieces  of  copper  to  the 
factory.  There  are  likewife  a great  variety  of  talcs, 
fpars  and  rock-cryftals  of  different  colours,  as  red 
and  white,  the  former  refernblmg  rubies,  and  the 
latter,  which  are  very  tranfparent,  (hooting  into  pen- 
tangular prifms.  In  the  northern  parts  is  found  a 
kind  of  coal ; the  afbefto-,  or  ftone  flax  is  found  here; 
and  alfo  a ftone  of  a black,  fmocth  and  fhining  fur- 
face, that  eafily  feparates  into  thin  tranfparent  leaves, 
which  the  natives  ufe  as  looking-glaffes.  T:-«-  coun- 
try likewife  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  marble,  fome 
fpeckled  with  green,  blue  and  red,  and  others  per- 
fectly white. 

Among  the  animals  are  deer,  rabbits,  beavers  and 
other  beads  ; with  a great  variety  of  birds,  as  (wans, 
wild  geefe,  plover,  ducks,  and  many  others  that  fly 
to  the  northward  in  the  fpring  to  breed,  and  return 
to  the  fouthward  in  autumn.  There  are  likewife  ea- 
gles, hawks,  parf-idges,  pheafants,  crows  and  owls. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  clo  hed  in 
the  ikins  of  beavers,  and  as  the  principal  trade  con- 
fifts  in  thofe  {kins,  with  which  they  have  fupplied 
us  by  means  of  the  Hudfon's-bay  company,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  here  a deicription  of  that  curious  ani- 
mal. A large  beaver  is  about  twenty-eight  inches  in 
length,  from  the  hind  part  of  the  head  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  weighs  (ixty  or  feventy  pounds,  but 
their  colour  is  different  , in  fome  places  they  are 
black,  in  others  white,  and  in  others  almoft  of  the 
fame  colour  of  the  deer.  It  is  an  amphibious 
animal.  The  beaver,  or,  as  it  is  likewife  called, 
the  caftor,  lives  to  a great  age  ; the  females  gene- 
rally bring  forth  four  young  ones  at  a time.  Their 
jaws  are  furnifhed  with  two  cutters  and  eight  grind- 
ers ; the  upper  cutter  is  two  inches  and  a half  in 
length,  and  the  low  er  fomething  longer,  the  upper 
jaw  projects  over  the  lower  one.  The  head  is  fhaped 
like  that  of  a rat,  and  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  its  bo- 
dy ; its  fnout  is  long,  its  eyes  fmall,  and  its  ears 
(harp  and  round  : its  legs  are  about  five  inches  in 
length,  with  paws  formed  like  a man’s  hand  ; but  the 
hind  feet  are  webbed  like  the  toes  of  a goofe.  The 
tail  is  fhaped  like  the  blade  of  a paddle,  and  is  four 
inches  broad  where  it  joins  to  the  body,  five  or  fix  in 
the  middle,  and  three  at  the  extremity:  it  is  about 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs.  It  is  covered  with  a fcaly  ikin,  the  feales  being 
near  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  fold  over  each 
other  like  thofe  of  a fifh. 
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The  beavers  are  excellent  food,  but  the  tongue  and 
tail  are  the  mofi  delicious  parts.  The  Indians  fome- 
tirnes  roaft  thefe  animals  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
do  pigs,  fir  ft  burning  oft'  their  fur. 

The  coafls  are  frequented  by  feals,  and  the  rivers 
and  lakes  have  very  large  fhirgeons,  pike  and  trout  ; 
with  two  very  delicious  kinds  of  fifii,  the  one  called 
titymag,  the  other  refembling  an  eel,  fpotted  with 
vellow  and  white,  and  called  by  the  natives  muthoy : 
thefe  are  reckoned  fattefi  in  winter,  at  which  feafon 
they  are  caught  by  making  holes  in  the  ice,  and  let- 
ting down  a baited  hook,  at  which  the  filh  greedily 
bites.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  efpecially  thofe 
more  to  the  north,  are  plenty  of  fine  falmon,  trout 
and  a fifii  called  a fucker,  which  refembles  a carp. — 
There  conies  in  with  the  flood  tide  a great  number  of 
white  whales,  which  are  eafily  taken. 

- SECT.  II. 

The  Perfons,  Drefs,  Manners,  Cufloms  Religion, 

of  the  Indians  on  the  nvejlern  CoaJI  of  Hudson’s- 

Bay;  with  a Defcription  of  York  Factory. 

T H E natives  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  of 
a copper  colour : they  have  black  eyes,  and  long, 
lank,  black  hair  ; but  their  features  vary  as  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  of  a cheerful  difpofition,  good-na- 
tured, affable,  friendly  and  honeft  in  their  deal- 
ings. 

In  fumrner  the  men  are  clothed  in  a clofe  coat 
made  of  a blanket,  which  they  buy  of  the  Englijh 
fettled  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  have  a pair 
of  leather  fiockings,  which  reach  fo  high  as  to  ferve 
alfo  for  breeches,  and  they  make  their  fhoes  of  the 
fame  materials. 

The  clothes  of  the  women  differ  from  thofe  of  the 
men  only  in  their  generally  wearing  a petticoat  that 
ip  winter  comes  a little  lower  than  their  knees. 
Their  ordinary  apparel  is  made  of  the  fkins  of  deer, 
otters,  or  beavers,  with  the  hair  or  fur  on  them.  The 
fleeves  of  their  upper  habit  are  generally  tied  on  with 
firings  at  the  fhoulders,  fo  that  their  arm-pits,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  are  expofed  to  the  cold, 
which  they  imagine  contributes  to  their  health:  their 
difeafes  indeed  are  but  few,  and  thofe  chiefly  arife 
from  colds  caught  after  drinking  fpirituous  liquors, 
which  they  buy  of  the  Englijh. 

They  dwell  in  tents  covered  with  moofe  and  deer- 
fkins  fewed  together.  Thefe  are  of  a circular  form, 
probably  becaufe  fuch  form  is  moft  capacious  and  con- 
venient for  their  fitting  round  the  fire,  which  is  in 
the  middle.  They  are  formed  of  poles,  which  are 
extended  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  top  lean  to  the 
centre,  where  an  opening  is  left  to  admit  the  light 
and  let  out  the  fmoke.  They  flrew  the  floor  with  the 
tops  of  pine-trees,  and  lie  with  their  feet  to  the  fire 
2nd  their  heads  to  the  fides  of  the  tent.  The  en- 
trance is  generally  on  the  S.  W.  fide,  and  they  go  in 
by  lifting  up  one  of  the  fkins,  to  which  is  fattened  a 
piece  of  ftick,  to  make  it  flap  clofe. 


They  have  a enftom  that  muft  appear  fhocking  to 
every  humane  mind,  and  in  which  they  are  in  fome 
meafure  imitated  by  the  Hottentots.  The  latter,  as 
hath  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  Caffraria , expofe 
their  parents,  when  labouring  under  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  to  perifla  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devour- 
ed by  wild  beafts,  and  thefe  Indians  ftrangle  theirs; 
for  when  their  parents  grow  fo  old  as  to  be  unable  to 
fupport  themfelves  by  their  own  labour,  they  require 
their  children  to  ftrangle  them,  and  their  performing 
it  is  efteemed  an  aft  of  duty.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  manner  : the  old  perfon’s  grave  being  dug, 
he  goes  into  it,  and  after  having  converfed  and  fmoak- 
ed  a pipe,  or  perhaps  drank  a dram  or  two  with  his 
children,  he  informs  them  that  he  is  ready;  upon 
which  two  of  them  put  a thong  about  his  neck,  one 
Banding  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  oppoflte  to  him, 
which  they  pull  violently  till  he  expires;  they  then 
cover  him  with  earth,  and  over  that  erect  a kind  of 
rough  monument  of  ftones.  Such  old  people  as  have 
no  children,  require  this  office  of  their  friends ; but 
in  this  cafe  it  is  not  always  complied  with. 

They  are  faid  to  acknowledge  a Being  of  infinite 
goodnefs,  whom  they  fiile  Uckewma,  or  the  Great 
Chief ; him  they  confider  as  the  author  of  all  the 
bleflings  they  enjoy,  and  flng  a kind  of  hymn  to  his 
praile,  in  a grave  and  folemn  tone,  that  is  not  altoge- 
ther dilagreeable ; but  their  religious  fentimenrs  are 
very  inconnflent  and  confufed.  They  likewife  ac- 
knowledge another  being,  whom  they  call  Wittieca, 
and  reprefent  as  the  author  of  all  evil  ; of  him  they 
are  much  afraid  ; but  it  is  not  faid  that  they  ufe  any 
methods  to  appeafe  him. 

We  have  already  fpoken,  (fe&.  I.)  of  a journey 
made  into  thefe  parts  by  Mr.  Hearne,  attended  by 
fome  of  the  native  Indians,  for  the  purpofe  of  difeo- 
very.  In  the  courfe  of  his  progrefshe  pafied  through, 
an  immenfe  tra<B  of  land,  in  which  dreary  defarts, 
frozen  lakes,  and  tribes  of  miferable  Indians  with- 
out fixed  habitations,  were  the  only  objedts  which 
prefented  themfelves.  Before  he  pafied  the  Ardtic 
circle,  and  all  the  while  he  proceeded  farther  north- 
ward, which  was  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
the  fun  was  always  a good  height  above  the  horizon. 
On  his  return,  in  January  1772,  the  Indians  who 
accompanied  him  happened  to  find,  in  a little  hut,  a 
young  woman,  fitting  alone,  who,  on  examination 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  wefiern  dog-ribbed  Indians. 
She  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the  Arathapefcow 
Indians  in  the  fumrner  of  1770,  and  the  next  fium- 
mer  Bie  ef'caped  from  them,  defigning  to  return 
to  her  own  country,  but  it  was  fo  far  offi  file 
could  not  trace  back  the  way.  The  particulars  which 
fhe  related  throw  great  light  on  the  manners  of  the 
Indians  in  thefe  parts.  This  forlorn  wanderer  had 
not  feen  a human  face  for  fix  months,  but  procured 
a good  lubfifience  by  fnaring  rabbits,  partridges  and 
fquirrels;  and  at  that  time  was  in  good  health  and 
flcfli.  She  had  made  herfelf  a comfortable  warm 
winter  clothing  of  the  fkins  of  rabbits.  When  flie 
3 made 
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her  efcape  efcape  all  the  hock  which  the  poflefied  was 
five  inches  inches  of  an  iron  hoop  for  a knife,  a hone 
for  a heel,  and  other  hard  hones  for  flints,  betides 
other  fire  tackle,  as  tinder,  &c.  about  an  inch  and 
an  half  of  the  thank  of  the  thoeing  of  an  arrow,  the 
iron  of  which  the  had  made  into  an  awl.  Half  a 
fcore  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Mr.  Hearne  pre- 
sently began  to  wrehle  with  each  other,  to  determine 
who  Should  have  her  for  a wife.  She  related,  that 
when  the  Arathapefcow  Indians  took  her  prifoner, 
they  hole  on  the  tents  of  her  tribe  in  the  night, 
when  the  occupiers  were  afleep,  and  killed  every  foul, 
except  herfelf  and  three  other  young  women  : her 
father,  mother  and  hufband,  were  in  the  fame  tent 
with  her,  and  they  were  all  killed.  Her  child,  about 
five  months  old,  fhe  took  with  her,  wrapped  in  a 
bundle  of  her  clothing,  undifcovered,  in  the  night ; 
but  when  the  party  arrived  at  one  place  where  they 
had  left  their  wives,  the  Indian  women  began  to  ex- 
amine the  bundle,  and  difcovering  the  child,  killed 
it  immediately.  The  relation  of  this  Shocking  Scene 
only  excited  laughter  in  the  Savages  of  Mr.  Hearne’s 
gang.  She  de Scribed  her  country  as  So  far  to  the 
weftward,  that  She  never  law  any  iron  there,  or  other 
kind  of  metal,  till  taken  prifoner  ; thofe  of  her  tribe 
making  their  hatchets  and  chiilels  cf  deers’  horns, 
their  knives  of  itone  and  bone  ; their  arrows  are  Shod 
with  a kind  of  Slate,  with  bones  and  deers’  horns, 
and  their  instruments  to  make  their  wood-work  are 
nothing  elie  than  beaver’s  teeth.  They  lvad  heard  of 
the  ufeful  materials  with  which  the  other  nations  to 
the  eaflward  of  them  are  Supplied  by  the  Englijh  ; 
but  inftead  of  drawing  nearer,  to  be  in  the  way  of 
trading  for  iron  work,  and  other  ufeful  articles,  they 
are  obliged  to  retreat  farther  back,  to  avoid  the  Ara- 
thapefcow Indians , who  make  Surprising  Slaughter 
among  them  every  year,  both  in  winter  and  Summer. 

The  Hudfon' s Bay  Company  pofiefs  three  forts,  or 
rather  factories,  on  the  Southern  coaft  of  James' s Bay , 
by  which  the  fouth  eaftern  termination  of  Hudfon  s 
Bay  is  distinguished,  and  where  its  vaft  breadth  is 
contracted  to  within  five  degrees  of  longitude.  Thefe 
factories  bear  the  name  of  Rupert,  Moofe  and  Alba- 
ny ; each  of  which  Stands  at  the  mouth  of  a river, 
and  lie  from  50”  50  to  520  N.  latitude:  there  is  alio 
a faCtory  called  Flamborough , Situated  a confiderablc 
way  up  Hays's  River.  But,  notwithstanding  the  Se- 
verity of  the  climate  in  this  weftein  hemifphere,  the 
company’s  two  principal  factories  are  Still  more  to  the 
northward  ; the  one  is  York  fort,  which  Stands  on 
the  N.  E.  point  of  a long  and  narrow  ifiand,  dividing 
a vaft  river  into  2 extenfive  branches,  which  difcharge 
themielves  into  the  bay  at  the  faCtory;  one  of  theie 
branches  is  called  Nelfbn' s river,  and  the  other  Hays’ s ; 
thisfaCtory  lies  in  57°  25’  N.  lat.  and  longitude  92°  30' 
W The  raoft  northern  Settlement  is  Prince  of  Wales’s 
fort,  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill  river,  in  58°  48'  N. 


latitude,  and  94°  7’ W;  longitude,  about  120  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  former. 

In  the  year  1 782,  M.  de  Peroufe,  In  the  Sceptre  of 
74  .gun?,  having  under  his  command  two  frigates  ot 
36  guns  each,  was  fent  by  the  Adrmral  of  the  French 
fleet  in  America , on  an  expedition  againft  the  Eng/ifh 
Settlements  on  Hudfon  s Bay.  The  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  he  encountered  in  pafilng  the  Straits 
which  lead  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  this  vaft  bay, 
(which  in  magnitude  is  equal  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ) caufed  the  Summer  to  be  nearly  wafted  before 
he  doubled  the  eaftern  point  of  the  bay,  and  although 
it  was  then  the  beginning  of  Auguji,  his  farther  pro- 
grefs  was  impeded  by  intenfe  fogs  and  vaft  floating 
iflands  of  ice.  Croffing  the  bay,  however,  in  its 
wideft  part  he  came  before  fort  Prince  or  Wales , 
which  he  found  quite  unprepared  to  withstand  the 
attack  of  an  European  enemy,  hoftile  (hips  having 
then  for  the  firft:  time  appeared  in  thofe  parts.  The 
French  commander  afterward  proceeded  to  York  Fort, 
which  was  equally  defencelefs.  The  buildings  were 
blown  up,  and  the  merchandize  in  general  deilroyed. 
The  computation  made  by  the  viCVors  of  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  to  the  Company  was  half  a million  Sterling; 
but  this  was  an  enormous  exaggeration,  made  for  no 
other  ptirpofe  than  to  give  ideal  confeqnence  to  the 
expedition.  Thefe  pofleffions  were  reftcred  ro  the 
Engl  if:  by  the  peace  which  took  place  the  er.fuing 
year. 

SEC  T.  III. 

Of  Nootka,  or  King  George’s  Sound,  ami  the 
Prude  carried  on  prom  thence  by  the  Englifj. 

T H E difeovery  of  this  harbour  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  the  year  1778V  has  been  related,  anil  the 
manners  of  the  people  Somewhat  circumstantially  de- 
feribed,  ir,  the  Summary  of  the  third  Voyage  of  that 
great  navigator,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  firft 
Volume  of  this  work  : the  prices  given  by  the  Chinefe 
for  the  furs  procured  hereon  that  voyage,  have  been 
likewife  Spoken  of,  which  led  Capt.  King  to  recom- 
mend the  carrying  on  a regular  commerce  from  Noot- 
ka Sound  to  China.  The  adventurous  Spirit  and  en- 
larged commercial  views,  which  So  ftrongly  charadfer- 
ize  Britif:  merchants,  were  highly  gratified  by  Such 
a project  *,  and  Several  merchants  of  London  formed 
an  aflbeiation,  and  fitted  out  Ships  for  the  purpofe  ; 
nor  have  their  expetftations  been  disappointed,  al- 
though the  diftance  from  Europe  to  this  weftern  coaft 
of  North  America,  neceffiirily  Subjects  the  (hips  to  a 
long  and  moft  circuitous  voyage ; Some  Ships  have 
likewife  proceeded  from  Botany  Bay  to  this  found, 
and  others  from  China.  This  new  branch  of  com- 
merce chiefly  interfered  with  the  intereft  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, the  Chinefe  having  for  a considerable  time  been 
Supplied  with  furs  from  Kamptfcatha,  by  Ruffian  mer- 
chants ; but  it  was  from  a power  whofe  jealoufy  was 
excited  by  no  immediate  clalh  of  interefis,  that  the 
Englijh  were  interrupted  in  carrjing  on  a traffic  which 
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is  likely  to  procure  fome  of  that  filver  which  China 
ha?  for  many  years  continued  to  engulf. 

The  Spaniai  ds,  confidering  theinfelves  as  pofiefflng 
a right  to  ad  the  weftern  coaft  of  North  America , 
founded  on  a vague  and  indefinite  grant  from  pope 
Alexander  VI.  have  ever  looked  with  a jealous  eye 
upon  the  (hips  of  other  European  nations  who  vifit 
the  South  Sea  ; they  actually  feized  upon  the  EngliJJj 
(hips  which  they  found  in  Nootka  Sound,  and  impri- 
foned  the  officers  and  crews ; but  as  the  court  of 
Madrid  has  agreed  to  reftore  the  ffiips  and  men,  and 
make  the  owners  full  fatisfa&ion,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
and  expected  that  the  trade  with  the  Indians  refiding 
about  this  harbour,  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Englijh , without  the  flames  of  war  being  kindled 
between  the  two  nations.  Nootka  Sound  lies  in  490 
33  N.  latitude,  and  in  126°  48  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  at  the  mouth  of  a great  river  which  is 
fuppofed  to  extend  far  up  the  country,  in  a S.  E. 
direction,  and  to  have  its  fource  near  to  that  of  the 
Miff Ifippi,  but  of  this  no  certain  information  has  yet 
been  obtained.  It  is  called  the  River  of  the  Wejl. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Tribes  of  EskiMeaux,  or  Eskimows,  Indians. 

THE  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
country  to  the  eaftward  of  thole  already  deferibed, 
are  the  Efkimeaux,  which  name  is  derived  from  an 
Indian  word  that  fignifies  eaters  of  raw  fleih  ; for, 
after  thoroughly  drying  the  flefh  of  the  beads  they 
kill,  they  eat  it  without  any  other  preparation  ; and 
it  is  evident  that  to  this  Indian  term  is  added  a French 
termination  ; but  to  adapt  it  to  the  Englifh  pronun- 
ciation, it  fhould  rather  have  been  written  by  our  au- 
thors Elkimows. 

Thefe  people  are  of  feveral  tribes,  fome  inhabit- 
ing the  country  to  the  N.  of  Hudfon  s Bay,  on  and 
above  the  Arctic  Circle , and  others  t Hat  on  the  E. 
which  is  called  Labi  adore,  or  New  Britain,  extend- 
ing in  the  whole  over  thirty  degrees  of  lat  tude. 
'i'hofe  to  the  N.  are  in  numbers  fewer,  in  flature 
more  dwarfifn,  and  in  every  refpeCt  futfer  feverely 
under  the  rigour  of  their  climate,  but  in  each  part 
the  human  race  is  very  thinly  fcattered,  their  lives 
are  never  extended  to  an  European  old  age,  and  their 
manners  are  coarfely  favage,  though  to  Europeans 
they  behave  peaceably,  and  on  many  occafions  have 
ciifcovered  a difinterefted  readinefs  to  relieve  thofe  in 
cliftrefs.  The  Efkimeaux  Indians  are  of  a dark 
coj  oer- colour,  fhort  of  flature,  the  tallefl  feldom  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  in  height,  their  heads  are  large, 
their  faces  flat,  and  their  feet  remarkably  final).  The 
women  are  coarfe  and  ill  favoured ; fuch  as  are  mo- 
thers have  long  and  flabby  breafls,  caufed  by  the 
cuftom  of  giving  luck  to  their  children  till  they  are 
five  or  fix  y > irs  old  ; they  likewife  are  acctiftomed  to 
carry  the  r children  at  their  backs,  who,  in  that  po- 
i ion,  drag  at  the  breaft  and  draw  the  milk  over  the 


fhoulder  of  their  mother,  which  contributes  to  fuch 
a diftention.  During  the  feverity  of  the  long  winter, 
which  reigns  in  the  northern  parts  more  particularly, 
thefe  people  refide  in  huts  conftruCled  of  fiones  clofe- 
ly  cemented  together,  and  rendered  extremely  warm. 
Whilft  the  fhort  fummer  continues,  which  is  only 
about  three  months,  the  weather  is  intenfely  hot ; at 
which  feafon,  and  fo  long  as  the  climate  is  fupport- 
able,  thefe  Indians  are  clvefly  upon  the  water  in  their 
boats,  procuring  fifh  for  their  fubfiflence : they  are 
bold,  intrepid,  and  expert  in  purfuing  whales  through 
all  the  dangers  of  a tempeftuous  fea  : — the  oil  obtain- 
ed from  feals  and  whales  they  efteem  the  highefl;  gra- 
tification. It  is  faid  that  one  of  thefe  Indians,  a young 
man,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  for  feveral 
years  among  Europeans,  conforming  to  their  manner 
and  diet,  being  in  fome  diflant  part,  and  Handing  by 
an  Englijhman,  who  was  cutting  up  a feal,  from  which 
the  oil  flowed  copioufly,  he  collected  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  fwallowed  it 
with  extreme  avidity,  exclaiming  “ ah  I how  happy 
was  I in  my  own  dear  country,  when  I had  my  belly 
full  of  this  delicious  fare.”  Indeed  no  people  enter- 
tain a greater  partiality  for  their  native  country  than 
the  Efkimeaux;  one  reafon  for  which  predilection, 
in  them,  but  which  is  alfo  prevalent  amongft  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  dreary  regions  of  the  earth,  has 
been  faid  to  arife  from  his  organs  of  refpiration  being 
only  rutted  to  the  denfe  air  which  he  breathes,  his 
habits  of  life  being  fuch  as  would  render  it  difficult 
for  him  to  refpire  in  a fofter  or  more  ' temperate  cli- 
mate ; even  the  atmofphere  of  A infer  dam,  Copenha- 
gen, or  London,  which  in  fome  months  of  the  year 
is  thick  and  foggy,  an  Efkimeaux  would  feel  too  clear 
for  his  lungs,  and  from  his  confirmed  habits  alfo  all 
the  pleafurable  delights  of  an  European  would  only 
excite  in  him  abhorrence. 

The  food  and  manner  of  living  of  thefe  Indians, 
-fubjeCt  them  to  all  the  dreadful  confequences  of  an 
inveterate  feurvy:  they  are  likewife  frequently  afflict- 
ed with  blindnefs,  from  the  country  which  they  in- 
habit being  covered  with  fnow  during  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year,  the  reflections  of  the  fun’s  rays 
from  which  prove  very  injurious  to  the  organs  of 
fight,  particularly  during  the  fpring  of  the  year  ; to 
guard  agaijnfl  this  baneful  effeCt,  they  provide  them- 
felves  with  what  they  call  “ fnow  eyes,”  which  con- 
,fift  of  a piece  of  wood  or  ivory  placed  before  the 
eyes,  and  tied  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  in  which 
two  holes  are  perforated,  which  are  fome  what  fmaller 
than  the  eye,  and  through  thefe  they  view  objeCIs  in 
the  manner  as  we  make  ufe  of  perfpeCtive  glafles, 
though  they  are  unacquainted  with  that  artificial 
medium. 

The  clothes  of  the  men  are  made  of  feal-fkins, 
and  fometimes  of  the  fleins  of  land  and  fea-fowl  few- 
ed  together;  their  coats  have  a hood  like  a capuchin, 
are  clofe  from  the  breaft  before,  and  reach  no  lower 
than  the  middle  of  the  thigh  : the  breeches  are  clofe 
before  and  behind,  gathered  like  a purfe,  with  a 
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firing,  and  tied  about  tlieir  waifts : they  have  feveral 
pairs  of  boots  and  locks,  which  they  wear  one  over 
another,  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  drefs  of  the  men  and  that  of  the 
women  is,  that  the  latter  have  a narrow  flap  behind 
to  their  jacket,  that  reaches  to  their  heels.  Their 
hoods  are  likewife  larger  and  wider  at  the  fhoulders, 
for  the  fake  of  carrying  their  children  in  them  at  their 
backs;  and  their  boots,  which  are  a great  deal  wider, 
are  commonly  ftuck  out  with  whalebone,  becaufe  when 
they  want  to  put  a child  out  of  their  arms,  they  flip  it 
into  one  of  their  boots  till  they,  can  take  it  up  again. 
A few  of  them  wear  fhifts  of  feal’s  bladders  fewed 
together. 

Thefe  Ample  people  were  fo  far  from  being  jealous 
of  their  wives,  that  they  offered  them  to  the  Englijh 
failors,  from  an  opinion  that  the  children  they  had  by 
them  would  be  in  every  refpeft  as  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  their  ration  as  they  took  the  Englijh  to  be  ; 
for  they  imagine,  fays  our  author,  that  in  the  mod: 
literal  fenfe  every  man  begets  his  like,  and  that  the 
fon  of  a captain  mud  infallibly  be  a captain. 

On  their  going  to  fea,  in  order  to  catch  fifh,  they 
ufually  take  in  their  boats  a bladder  filled  with  train- 
oil,  as  our  people  do  a dram-bottle,  and  feern  to  drink 
the  contents  with  the  fame  relifh  ; and  when  their 
dock  is  out,  they  have  been  feen  to  draw  the  bladder 
through  their  teeth  in  order  to  extraft  the  very  laft 
drop  of  this  precious  liquid. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  Newfoundland.. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  received  its  name 
from  John  Cabot,  a Venetian , but  employed  by 
Henry  VII.  of  England , who  difcovered  it  in  the 
year  1497.  It  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  iituated 
to  the  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Su  Laurence , between  470 
50'  and  510  7'  N.  latitude*  and  between  5 2°  26'  and 
58°  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich  it  is  bounded  to 
the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean , on  the  N.  by  the 
ftraits  of  Belle  fie,  which  divide  it  from  New  Britain , 
or  Labrador,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lau- 
rence. It  is  computed  to  be  three  hundred  miles 
long,  and  two  hundred  broad. 

The  coafts  are  extremely  fubjeff  to  fogs,  occalloned 
by  the  vapours  exhaled  from  the  lakes  and  fwamps 
with  which  the  ifland  abounds  ; yet  the  air  is  falubri- 
cus-  The  winters  are  fevere,  attended  with  almoft 
continual  flo  ms  of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  Iky  being 
ufually  overcaft. 

'1  he  foil  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  barren,  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  tolerably  fer- 
tile. There  are  however  woods  of  different  kinds 
throughout  almoft  ail  the  country,  for  feveral  miles 
from  the  coaft,  which  contain  abundance  of  timber 
fit  for  fliip  and  boat  building,  as  well  as  for  erecting 
ftages  for  curing  and  drying  filh  ; and  beyond  thele 
woods,  where  the  lands  have  been  cleared,  there  are 
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in  many  places  good  pafturage.  The  inland  parts  of 
the  country  rife  into  high  hills,  and  fink  into  bogs 
and  fw'amps  ; where  fuch  parts  as  are  not  covered 
with  water,  afford  only  fhrubs,  fpruce  and  white 
mols.  This  ifland  however  contains  many  fine  rivers, 
lakes  and  rivulets,  which  abound  with  beavers,  otters 
and  other  animals,  and  afford  great  plenty  of  falmon, 
and  various  other  fpecies  of  fifh.  The  forefts  are 
ftored  with  deer,  moofe,  bears,  W'olves  and  foxes  in 
great  plenty  ; but  here  are  few  cattle,  fheep,  or  horfes; 
inftead  of  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of 
dogs  for  drawing  wood  and  other  neceflaries.  Thefe 
they  manage  with  great  dexterity,  fixing  them  in 
leathern  collars,  and  yoking  together  what  number 
they  pleafe.  There  are  here  great  plenty  of  wild 
fowl,  but  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  ifland  is  cod- 
fifh,  w’hich  are  larger  and  in  greater  abundance,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; and  from  hence  a 
confiderable  part  of  Europe  is  chiefly  fupplied  with 
this  article,  particularly  the  ports  fituated  in  the  Bal- 
tic , Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  the  Levant. 

A vaft  bank  is  formed  to  the  eaftward  and  fouth- 
ward  of  this  ifland,  by  the  earth  and  fand  w hich  the 
violence  of  the  fea  drives  from  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent : this  bank  extends  to  very  near  ten  degrees  of 
longitude,  but  its  breadth  is  more  circumfcribed,  be- 
ing little  more  than  half  that  extent  where  broadeft. 
Here  the  fifhery  for  cod  is  carried  on  to  the  greateft 
eft’eft.  A thick  fog  fettles  on  this  fpot  throughout 
the  year,  which  the  force  of  the  fun  is  never  able  to 
diflipate,  or  at  moft  but  for  a very  fhort  interval. 

This  filhery  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Englijh  ever 
fince  the  year  1608  ; the  fpot  then  chofen  was  from 
Cape  Bonavifa  to  Cape  Rns,  taking  in  all  the  eaftern 
coaft,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  town  of  St. 
John’s,  fituated  in  470  32'  N.  latitude,  and  in  52° 
26’  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  the  harbour  there 
being  fafe  and  commodious.  The  French  likewife, 
about  the  fame  time,  had  fome  veflels  employed 
in  the  cod  filhery  to  the  fouth  of  Newfoundland. 
They  erected  fome  huts  on  fhore  in  the  bay  of  Pla- 
centia, where,  in  the  year  1687  they  built  a fmall 
fort.  A jealoufy  of  each  other  foon  arofe,  but  by 
the  13th  article  of  the  trea’y  of  Utrecht,  the  abfolute 
right  in  the  ifland  w'as  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain,,  whilft  the  French  retained  the  right  of 
fifhing  on  the  fouthern  coaft,  and  on  fome  parts  of 
the  great  bank. 

The  cod  is  the  fifh  which  reforts  to  thefe  banks  in 
great  fhoals ; it  is  of  a fmaller  fize  than  fome  which 
are  caught  in  European  feas,  and  fcldom  exceeds 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length.  Throughout 
all  nature  there  are  no  living  creatures  fo  prolific  as 
fifh,  and  amongft  the  various  fpecies  of  filh  none  are 
more  exuberant  in  fecundity  than  the  cod,  feveral 
millions  of  eggs  having  been  counted  in  a fingle  filh. 
During  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  through  the 
whole  month  of  Auguf,  thefe  filh  are  not  found 
here  ; but  they  are  vaftly  abundant  through  the  reft 
of  the  year.  The  filhery,  with  this  interruption, 
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is  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
April  to  the  latter  end  of  September. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  lowed  computation,  annually 
employs  upward  of  three  thoufand  fail  in  this  fifhery; 
on  board  of  which,  and  on  fhore,  to  cure  and  pack 
the  fifh,  are  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  hands  ; fo 
that  it  is  at  the  lame  time  not  only  a very  profitable 
branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant,  but  a fource  of  live- 
lihood to  many  thoufands  of  people,  and  a mold  ex- 
cellent nurlery  to  the  royal  navy,  which  is  hence  fup- 
plied  with  a great  number  of  bold  and  expert  feamen. 

On  thefe  coafls  are  alfo  taken  a great  number  of 
whales,  feals,  porpoifes,  See.  fo  that  above  five  thou- 
fand barrels  of  oil,  befides  a great  quantity  of  whale- 
bone, feal-lkins,  &c.  are  annually  exported  from 
hence  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  number  of  Englifh  inhabitants  on  the  ifiand  is 
uncertain  and  fluctuating.  They  are  indeed  very  in- 
confiderable,  if  compared  with  its  extent ; but  there 
are  not  half  the  number  in  winter  that  there  are  in 
fummer.  Placentia , now  the  capital  of  the  ifiand, 
which  is  feated  on  the  fouthern  point,  contains  no 
more  than  between  three  and  fourfeore  houfes. 

It  appears  from  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  commif- 
fioners  appointed  to  examine  the  public  accounts  and 
revenues  of  the  kingdom,  (in  which  report  they  ftate 
the  produce  and  expenditure  of  the  cuftoms  in  the 
colonies  and  plantations)  that  the  falaries  and  inciden- 
tal charges  for  Newfoundland,  amounted,  in  the  year 
1784,  to  354I.  and  that  nothing  was  brought  into 
the  revenue  from  thence. 

By  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Verfailles  in 
1783,  the  poiiefiion  of  Newfoundland  was  confirmed 
to  G.  eat  Brit  (tin,  hut  the  imall  rocks  or  iflands  of  St. 
Pierre  (Peter)  and  Miqueloon,  were  ceded  to  the  king 
of  France-,  and  by  the  3th  article  of  the  fame  treaty, 
the  right  of  that  nation  to  fifh  on  the  coafts  of  New- 
foundland was  much  more  extended  than  by  the  treaty 
in  1 763, and  it  is  now  enjoyed  not  only  alonga  confider- 
able  part  of  the  eaftern  coaft,  but  through  the  whole 
of  t he  weftern  fide  of  the  ifiand.  Not withftanding 
thefe  extendeci  limit?,  the  fifheries  carried  on  by  the 
French  in  theie  parts  are  now  fo  much  reduced,  that 
their  home  consumption  of  fifh  is  fcarcely  fupplied 
from  it,  whuff  Great  Britain,  befide  furnifhing  its 
own  inhabitants,  is  iuppofed  to  derive  an  annual  pro- 
fit of  300.00C.I.  from  thet  fale  of  filli  obtained  from 
hence  and  carried  to  foreign  markets.  Thus  do  the 
fallings  enjoined  by  the  church  of  Rome  tend  to  en- 
rich a kingdom  of  Proteftants. 

By  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  American 
States  figned  at  Paris  in  the  year  1783,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  “ the  right  of  taking  filh  of 
every  kind  fecured  to  them,  as  well  on  the  great  bank 
as  on  all  other  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  gulf  of 
St  Lame  ce,  and  at  all  other  places  in  th  fea,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  ufed  at  any  time 
heretofore  to  fifh,  but  net  to  dry  or  cure  them  on  the 
ifiand,  but  on  any  of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours  and 
creeks,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador , fo  long  as  the 
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fame  (hall  remain  unfettled,  and  no  longer,  without 
a previous  agreement  with  the  inhabitants,  or  poi- 
feffors.” 

SECT.  VI. 

0/“Cape  Breton,  called  by  the-  French  L’Isle  Royal. 

THE  ifiand  of  Cape  Breton,  fixteen  leagues 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Newfoundland , is  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  a narrow  paffage  on  the  W.  This  ifiand 
is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  N.  E. 
to  the  S.  W.  Round  it  are  feveral  harbours  and  bays, 
which,  from  its  fituation  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence , 
have  made  it  confidered  as  the  key  of  Canada,  it  be- 
ing a fafe  retreat  for  fhips  bound  either  to  or  from 
thence.  It  forms  the  fouth  weftern  coaft  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence , as  the  ifiand  of 
Newfoundland  does  the  north  eaftern. 

It  is  of  a very  irregular  figure,  and  fo  cut  through 
by  lakes  and  rivers,  that  its  two  principal  parts  are 
held  together  only  by  an  ifthmus  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred paces  in  breadth  ; this  neck  of  land  feparates  the 
bottom  of  Port  Touloufe  from  feveral  lakes  which  are 
called  Labrador.  Thefe  lakes  difeharge  themfelves 
into  the  fea  to  the  E.  by  two  channels,  formed  by  the 
iflands  of  Verderronne  and  la  Boularderie.  It  is  fepa- 
rated from  Nova  Scotia  by  a narrow  ftrait  called 
Canfo. 

All  its  ports  open  toward  the  E.  turning  a little  to 
the  S.  The  harbour  of  Loujburgh , formerly  called 
the  Engh/Jj  Harbour , is  perhaps  one  of  the  fineft 
harbours  in  America,  being  near  four  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  having  every  where  fix  or  feven  fa- 
thoms water.  Poflefiing  all  thefe  advantages,  it  is 
rendered  ufelefs  one  half  of  the  year,  being  frozen 
up  from  the  month  of  November  to  May.  The  town 
of  Louifburgh  is  fituated  on  the  S.  W.  fide,  in  lati- 
tude 450  45'  N.  and  in  590  54’  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  When  it  was  laft  taken  by  the  Englifl.\ 
it  was  pretty  ftrongly  fortified,  with  as  much  regula- 
rity as  the  fituation  would  admit.  It  had  a good  ram- 
part, with  irregular  baftions,  a dry  ditch,  a covert- 
way, with  an  excellent  glacis,  and  before  two  of  the 
curtains  a ravelin,  with  a bridge  to  the  fallee-ports  •, 
but  the  chief  ftrengrh  of  the  place  by  land  conlifted 
in  the  thicknefsof  the  walls,  and  the  impaffable  mo- 
raffes  that  extend  from  the  foot  of  the  glacis'to  a con- 
fiderable  diftance.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chief 
baftions  was  a ftrong  building,  with  a moat  on  the 
fide  toward  the  town  ; and  this  was  called  the  citadel, 
though  it  had  neither  artillery,  nor  was  a ftrufture 
proper  for  receiving  any  : indeed  the  entrance  to  it 
was  over  a draw-bridge,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a 
corps  de  garde,  and  advanced  centinels  on  the  other. 
Within  this  building  were  the  apartments  for  the  go- 
vernor, the  barracks  for  the  garrifon,  the  arfenal, 
a. id  under  the  platform  of  the  redoubt  a magazine 
always  well  furnilhed  with  military  (lores.  The  pa- 
rilh-church,  or  rather  chape),  was  alio  within  the 
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citadel,  and  without  it  was  another  belonging  to  the 
hofpital  of  St.  Jean  cie  Dieu,  an  elegant  anti  ipacious 
ftructure,  built  with  done.  On  an  ifland  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  was  a flrong  fort,  and  on  the 
oppolite  fide  a very  high  tower,  ferving  as  a light- 
houfe.  According  to  t lie  Abbe  Raynal,  France  ex- 
pended on  thefe  works  thirteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  flerling,  the  ftone  and  mod  of  the  other  ma- 
ten  Is  being  brought  from  Europe.  Hifl.  Politique 
liv.  xvi.  The  fortifications  were  all  blown  up  and 
dernolilhed  in  the  year  1760.  When  the  town  of 
Louijburgh  was  lali  taken  from  the  French , it  confid- 
ed of  only  feveral  narrow  lanes,  and  had  few  tolera- 
ble houfes  in  it,  they  being  of  wood,  with  a founda- 
tion of  done  carried  about  fix  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  foil  and  climate  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  New- 
foundland, and  confequently  its  produce  is  not  very 
different.  A confiderable  part  of  the  land  is  barren  ; 
it,  however,  produces  oaks  of  a prodigious  fize,  pines 
for  mads,  and  all  forts  of  timber  fit  for  building. 
The  rood  common  forts  are  cedar,  oak,  adi,  beech, 
maple,  afpin,  wild-cherry  and  plane-trees.  It  like- 
wife  produces  fome  fores  of  fruit,  particularly  apples, 
with  herbs  and  roots,  fome  kinds  of  grain,  with  hemp 
and  flax. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  mountains  may  be  culti- 
vated up  to  the  tops,  and  that  the  good  foil  always 
inclines  toward  the  S.  There  are  here  great  numbers 
of  fowl,  particularly  very  large  partridges,  which  in 
their  feathers  refemble  pheafants.  There  are  here 
likewife  animals  brought  from  Europe,  as  horned  cat- 
tle, hogs,  fheep,  goats  and  poultry.  The  lakes, 
rivers  and  bays,  abound  with  beavers,  otters  and 
excellent  fifli  in  the  greated  plenty.  On  this  ifland 
are  inexhauflible  mines  of  coal. 

This  induced  the  French , on  their  being  excluded 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  to  begin  a fet- 
tlement  here  in  1714,  which  they  continued  to  in- 
creafe,  and  fortified  it  in  1720.  They  were,  how- 
ever, difpoflefled  in  1745  by  the  bravery  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  New  England,  with  little  afliflance  from 
Great  Britain  ; but  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it 
was  redoredto  them,  when  they  fpared  no  expence 
to  fortify  and  drengthen  it  However,  it  was  again 
reduced  in  1758  by  the  BGtifh  troops  under  the  ge- 
nerals Amherd  and  Wolfe,  and  admiral  Bofcawen, 
together  with  a large  body  of  New  England  men,  who 
found  in  that  place  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen  mortars,  together 
with  a very  large  quantity  of  dores  and  ammunition. 
It  was  yielded  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  peace  of  1763,  fince  which  the  fortifications 
have  been  blown  up,  and  the  town  of  Louifbourgh 
dii’mantled. 

SECT.  VII, 

The  Island  of  St.  John. 

THOUGH  the  Ifland  of  St.  John  is  feated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Breton , and  lying  partly 


between  it  and  the  continent,  has  confequently  nearly 
the  fame  climate,  yet  if  greatly  exceeds  the  idands 
jud  mentioned,  with  refpe  t to  its  pleafantnefs  and 
the  fertility  of  its  foil.  It  is  computed  to  be  about 
dxty  miles  in  length,  and  has  not  only  a commodi- 
ous harbour  for  carrying  on  the  fidiery,  but  abounds 
with  a variety  of  ufeful  timber,  and  mod  kinds  of 
game  common  to  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
idand  is  fo  fertile,  and  was  fo  well  unproved  while 
poffeffed  by  the  French,  that  it  was  juftly  dylecl  the 
granary  of  Canada,  which  it  furniihed  with  great 
plenty  of  mod  forts  of  corn,  as  well  as  great  quanti- 
ties of  beef  and  pork  : when  lad  taken,  it  had  upward 
of  ten  thoufand  head  of  black  cattle,  and  fome  of  the 
farmers  raifed  twelve  hundred  bufhels  of  corn  an- 
nually. It  has  feveral  rivers,  which  abound  with 
falmon,  trout,  eels,  & c.  and  the  furrounding  fea  af- 
fords plenty  of  durgeon,  plaice  and  mod  kinds  of 
fbell-fifh.  An  idand  of  this  advantage  was  at  once 
carefully  cultivated,  and  its  importance  concealed 
from  the  Englifj,  led  it  fhould  induce  them  to  make 
themfelves  maders  of  it,  and  by  that  means  cut  off 
the  principal  fupplies  for  Quebec.  There  are  yet  con- 
dderable  quantities  of  land  uncultivated,  which,  by 
a proper  improvement,  would  greatly  increafe  its  va- 
lue. When  this  idand  was  furrendered  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  lord  Rollo,  in  1758,  it  had  four  thoufand 
inhabitants. 

By  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  commiffioners  of  pub- 
lic accounts  it  appears  that  the  ifiand  of  St.  John,  in 
the  year  1784,  caufed  an  expence  to  the  public  in  fa- 
laries  to  officers  and  incidents  refpefting  the  cufloms, 
amounting  to  67I.  and  that  no  receipts  were  brought 
to  account. 

Both  this  idand  and  that  of  Cape  Breton  are  at  pre- 
fent  under  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia , as  are  alio 
feveral  fmall  adjacent  idands. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Settlement  of 
New  Brunfwick. 

A CA  D I A,  or  Nova  Scotia  f New  Scotland  J 
is  the  mod  eadern  part  of  the  continent  of  America. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence  and  the 
Straits  of  Catfo,  which  feparate  it  from  Cape  Breton , 
on  the  N.  E.  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
on  the  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  province  of 
Main , belonging  to  M afi chufett's-bay  ; and  on  the 
N by  the  river  5/.  Laurence  and  part  of  Canada.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Sable,  its  mod  fouthern  point, 
which  is  in  430  24'  to  490  30'  N.  latitude,  and  from 
6o°  15'  to  67°  W.  longitude.  It  is  fo  indented  by 
what  is  called  the  Bay  of  Fundy , that  the  S.  E.  part, 
toward  the  ocean,  forms  a triangular  peninfula,  which 
is  joined  by  a fmall  idhmus,  to  the  other  part. 

The  French  for  fome  time  infilted  that  Nova  Scotia 
comprehended  only  the  peninfula  : and  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht , the  king  of  France  yielded  to  Great 
M m Z Britain 
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Britain  the  full  poffefiion  of  this  country,  its  limits 
were  left  undefined,  the  words  of  the  12th  article  of 
the  treaty  being,  “ all  Nova  Scotia , or  Acadie , with 
its  ancient  boundaries  but  France  having  now  loll 
all  her  other  pofieffions  on  the  continent,  the  geogra- 
phers of  the  two  countries  no  longer  differ  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  this  country. 

The  climate  is  very  fevere  in  winter,  at  which  time 
the  cold  is  fharp  and  the  fnow  lies  deep  on  the  ground; 
but  the  air  is  then  generally  clear,  with  a bright  fun- 
fhine  and  azure  iky;  but  the  fummer  is  hotter  than 
in  England. 

The  foil  of  this  province  is  various,  in  fome  places 
barren,  and  in  others  exceedingly  pleafant  and  fer- 
tile ; particularly  round  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  it  : there  are  large  trails  of 
ground  on  both  fides  of  thefe  rivers,  for  fifty  or  fixty 
miles  into  the  country,  and  leveral  miles  from  the 
bay,  which  were  once  marfhy,  but,  by  being  dyked, 
are  improved  to  great  advantage.  The  eminences  in 
this  province  are  alio  very  pleafant  and  fruitful,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  hemp, 
flax  and  fome  kinds  of  fruit  in  great  perfection,  as 
goofeberries,  rafpberries,  and  ftravv berries, which  grow 
in  the  woods.  Several  parts  yield  fine  timber,  and 
particularly  excellent  oak  fit  for  building  of  (hips  ; 
with  fir,  fpruce,  birch,  See.  It  abounds  with  all  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  particularly  a great  number  of  deer 
and  other  game,  with  plenty  of  wild  fowl.  The  ri- 
vers abound  with  falmon  and  other  kinds  of  river- 
filh-  There  are  alfo  feveral  fifheries  erected  in  the 
different  harbours,  and  carried  on  with  fome  fuccefs. 

The  coaft  has  the  advantage  of  many  bays,  har- 
bours and  creeks  ; and  many  of  the  rivers  are  navi- 
gated for  a long  courfe  by  the  native  Indians.  Che- 
buElo , upon  which  the  town  of  Halifax  is  feated,  is  a 
very  fine  harbour,  both'for  fafety  and  convenience, 
having  depth  of  water  for  the  largeftfhlps;  and  fur- 
mlhing  the  means  for  them  to  heave  down  and  careen, 
t he  entrance  into  it  is  from  the  S.  with  a large  ifland 
of  an  irregular  form,  lying  on  the  N.  E.  fide,  named 
Cornwallis  Ifland , from  the  firft  governor  of  Halifax. 
The  town  is  fituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  harbour. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  towns  laid  out  round  the 
b-  , and  partly  inhabited  ; but  the  mod  conliderable 
fet tlements  are  upon  the  Bay  of  Fundy , and  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  it. 

Th's  country  was  difeovered  by  John  Cabot,  in  the 
yea-  497,  but  lay  long  neglected  before  any  confide- 
rable  fettlement  \va  made  in  it.  The  French , how- 
e'er, had  landed  and  built  houfes;  but  in  1614,  cap- 
tain Argal,  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Virginia , fail- 
ed thither,  and  obliged  them  to  depart. 

I’  621  king  James  gave  a grant  of  this  province 
to  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterward  earl  of  Stirling, 
anl  f r tary  of  ftate  for  Scotland,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Nova  Scotia.  The  next  year  Sir  William  fent 
a number  of  people,  and  all  kinds  of  neceffaries  for 
beginning  a fettlement  ; but  in  1632,  freebee  and 
Cape  Briton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French , 


were,  together  with  this  province,  ceded  to  them  by 
a treaty  concluded  between  Charles  I.  and  Lewis  XIII. 
when  a number  of  Englifh  removed  out  of  it,  and  the 
French  kept  it  In  their  poffefiion  till  the  year  1654, 
when  Oliver  Cromwell  lent  major  Sedgewick,  who 
took  Port  Royal , and  obliged  the  French  to  quit  the 
country. 

Nova  Scotia  continued  in  poffefiion  of  the  Englifh 
till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  it  was  again  ceded 
to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  by  whom  it 
was  held  till  the  year  1690,  when  the  people  of  New 
England,  finding  the  inconvenience  of  having  the 
French  lo  near  them,  got  together  fome  fhips,  and  a 
fmall  land  force,  which  proceeded  to  Port  Royal,  and 
foon  reduced  the  place  ; but  the  French  inhabitants, 
being  allowed  to  keep  their  lands,  houfes  and  pro- 
perty, on  fwearing  allegiance  to  the  Britifb  govern- 
ment, and  having  the  alTurance  given  them  that  they 
fhould  never  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  againft  their 
countrymen,  they,  in  general,  accepted  the  conditi- 
ons, from  which  time  they  were  called,  “ the  neu- 
tral French."  The  manners  of  thefe  people  were  re- 
markably fimple  ; they  cultivated  the  land,  and  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  hunting  and  filhing.  Having 
but  few  wants,  and  poficfiing  the  ready  means  of  fup- 
plying  the  few  they  had,  they  multiplied  exceedingly, 
and  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  were  fuppoled  to 
confifl  of  eighteen  thoufand  fouls.  In  the  year  1710, 
a fquadron  of  fhips  of  war  and  fome  land  forces  were 
fent  to  Port  Royal,  which  then  received  the  name  of 
Annapolis,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  queen.  An 
Engl/fh  governor  was  appointed,  and  a garrifon  ftati- 
oned.  The  French  neutrals  were  ftill  however  allow- 
ed the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  remained 
fecure  in  their  perfons  and  property  ; notwithftand- 
ing  which,  this  mixture  of  Englifh  and  French  was 
foon  found  to  produce  jealoufies  and  difeontents  on 
both  fides,  which  had  confiderably  increafed  by  the 

time  that  the  next  contention  with  France  arofe. 

The  poffefiion  of  thefe  parts  had  then  become  an  im- 
portant obje£l  to  both  nations,  and  the  neutral  French 
were  charged  with  carrying  on  a fecret  correfpondence 
with  their  countrymen  in  Canada  ; and  it  was  fup- 
pofed  that  by  their  practices  the  French,  in  the  year 
1744,  attacked  and  took  the  fort  of  Canfo.  Thefe 
imputations  caufed  them  to  be  treated  by  the  English 
as  difaffedfed  fubje&s,  and  many  families  tranfpoited 
themfelves  and  their  effects  to  Canada,  and  other 
parts  of  America  belonging  to  France.  The  number 
of  French  neutrals  in  Nova  Scotia  being  thus  greatly 
reduced,  it  was  determined  at  length  by  the  Britifb 
government  to  remove  the  remainder,  which  was 
executed  with  great  fecrecy  ; they  were  put  on  board 
Ihips  and  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  America,  in 
the  poffefiion  of  the  Englifh.  Since  their  expullion. 
Nova  Scotia  has  been  very  thinly  peopled. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a defign  was 
formed  of  re-peopling  the  country  by  forming  a fet- 
tlement on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  and  near 
four  thoufand  foldiers  and  failors  who  had  been  dif- 
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charged  the  fervice,  invited  by  the  offers  of  land  and 
affiftance,  were  conveyed  thither  with  their  families 
at  the  expence  of  government.  Fifty  acres  of  land 
in  fee-limple  were  offered  to  every  private  foldier  or 
feaman,  free  from  the  payment  of  quit-rent  or  taxes 
for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  they  were  to  pay  only  one  fhilling  a year  for 
every  fifty  acres.  But  this  was  not  all  ; every  pri- 
vate foldier  or  feaman  who  had  a family,  was  to  have 
ten  acres  for  every  perfon  of  which  his  family  confift- 
ed,  whether  women  or  children  ; and  farther  grants 
were  to  be  made  to  them  on  the  like  conditions,  in 
proportion  as  their  families  increafed,  or  to  their  abi- 
lities for  cultivating  the  land. 

At  length  a fpot  was  pitched  upon  for  building  a 
town,  which  received  the  name  of  Halifax,  in  honour 
of  the  earl,  who  was  then  firff  commifiioner  of  trade 
and  plantations,  and  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
fettlement ; but  thefe  colonifts  have  not  exerted  them- 
felves  in  the  grand  objeCt  of  purfuit  which  was  in- 
tended to  occupy  them,  the  fifheries  upon  the  adja- 
cent coafts  ; and  much  of  the  land  which  was  then 
granted  ftill  remains  uncleared  and  ufelefs  ; however, 
the  admirable  harbour  has  been  found  highly  fervice- 
able  to  the  Britijb  navy,  and  it  has  received  every  at- 
tention from  the  mother  country,  for  near  four  thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum  is  faid  to  have  been  expended 
on  this  town  and  port  during  the  firff  twenty  years. 
In  the  year  1763  a court  of  admiralty  for  all  North 
America  was  eftabliffied  here,  and  during  the  late 
war  this  place  was  the  general  rendezvous  for  the 
Britifh  (hips  of  war,  and  the  chief  refort  of  the  mer- 
chant fhips. 

By  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  commiflioners  of  the 
public  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  receipts  from  the 
cuftoms  at  the  port  of  Halifax,  in  the  year  1784, 
amounted  to  36 81.  out  of  which  240I.  were  paid  in  fa- 
laries,  and  34I.  in  incidents,  and  that  the  net  pro- 
duce to  the  revenue  was  37I. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  American  co- 
lonies a new  government  was  formed  on  the  weftern 
and  northern  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  called  New 
Brunswick,  for  the  purpofe  of  inviting  the  German 
officers  and  foldiers  who  had  ferved  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain,  of  which  the  Brunfiuickers  were  the 
moft  numerous,  to  clear  the  land,  and  take  up  their 
abode  there,  a ftrong  difpofition  prevailing  among 
them  to  fettle  in  that  country  to  which  they  had  been 
fent  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  it.  New  Brunfwick 
has  the  whole  courfe  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its 
fource,  for  its  fouth  weftern  boundary  ; the  province 
of  Quebec  to  the  W.  and  N. ; the  bay  of  Chaleur  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  on  the  E.  A confiderable 
advantage  held  out  to  the  fettlers  on  this  fpot  was  the 
fupplying  the  Butifh  W ejl  India  iflands  with  lumber, 
and  taking  their  produce  in  return.  The  town  of 
Shelburne,  fo  called  from  the  nobleman  who  was  then 
firff  lord  of  the  treafury,  was  foon  built,  the  houfes 
being  entirely  of  wood.  Its  harbour  is  called  Beit 


Rofeway.  Hither  the  loyalifts  reforted  in  great  num- 
bers, bringing  with  them  property  and  fpecie  to  a 
very  great  value,  the  refentment  of  the  new  ftates, 
which  was  too  ftrong  for  even  felf-intereft  to  reduce, 
having  forced  them  to  quit  that  country.  The  town 
of  Shelburne  is  faid  to  be  two  miles  in  extent,  and  to 
contain  9000  inhabitants. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  Canada,  or  New  France. 

CANADA,  the  largeft  province  upon  the 
continent,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence  anil  St.  Johns  ri- 
ver ; on  the  S.  W.  by  lands  inhabited  by  the  Indians  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, and  Nova  Scotia  ; and  on  the  N.  W.  by  lands 
claimed  by  the  Indians.  Quebec,  its  capital,  is  feated 
near  the  centre,  in  latitude  46°  5 5'  N.  and  in  69°  53' 
W.  longitude  from  Greenwich  : The  conn  ry  extends, 
according  to  major  Rogers,  about  five  hundred  miles 
in  length,  from  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  and  upward 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth  •,  but  by  an  a<ft  of 
parliament  palled  in  the  year  1774,  the  boundaries 
of  this  province  were  confiderably  enlarged  ; being 
on  the  S.  extended  from  the  bay  of  Chaleur  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  high  lands  to  a point 
in  450  N.  latitude,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river 
Connecticut,  and  along  the  fame  latitude  due  W.  thro’ 
lak z Champlain,  until  it  joins  the  river  St.  Laurence; 
from  thence  up  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  fame  riverto  lake 
Ontario,  thro*  that  lake,  Niagara  river,  and  lake  Eriet 
by  the  Ohio  to  the  Miffifftppi ; from  thence  north- 
ward to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  territory  grant- 
ed to  the  Hudfon' s bay  company  ; Newfoundland  was 
alfo  annexed  to,  and  made  part  of  the  government  of 
Quebec ; but  thefe  boundaries  have  fince  been  much 
contracted,  Canada  being  now  bounded  by  New  Bri- 
tain and  Hudfoh's  bay  to  the  N.  the  gulf  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, Nova  Scotia , and  New  England  to  the  E.  by 
New  York  to  the  S.;  but  its  weftern  limits  are  left 
fomewhat  indefinite. 

The  French  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Ca- 
nada a moft  extenfive  territory,  taking  into  their  claim 
great  part  of  the  New  England  provinces,  and  of  the 
provinces  of  New  York  and  Nova  Scotia ; northerly 
to  Hudfon  s bay  ; to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean , 
and  to  the  S.  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
even  endeavoured  to  fupport  their  claim,  by  ereCliug 
a chain  of  forts  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence to  their  fettlements  in  Loufiana. 

They  began  the  fettlement  of  this  province  in  the 
year  1605,  at  Qiiebec , which  is  feated  on  the  N.  ffiore 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence , about  three  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth ; and  about  the  fame  time  began  to 
form  fettlements  on  the  ifland  of  Orleans  in  that  river, 
a little  below  Qgiebec  ; likewife  on  each  fide  of  the,  ri- 
ver, to  its  mouth,  and  on  feveral  fmaller  rivers  that 
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fall  into  it.  They  foon  after  began  a fettlement  call- 
e i jecorty,  about  twenty  miles  tip  the  river  from 
ffeebec,  and  eredled  a fort  at  C-h  amble  e on  the  river 
Sorreil , near  its  influx  into  Lake  Champlain.  Soon  after 
th  , the  foundations  of  Montreal  were  laid,  on  the 
iflatul  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
two  hundred  miles  above  ghtebec.  Another  fettle- 
nient  was  made  at  7 rois  Rivieres , or  the  Three  Rivers , 
fo  called  from  a river  difcharging  itfelf  by  three 
mourns  into  that  of  St.  Laurence , about  half-way  be- 
tween gheebec  and  Montreal  in  a very  delightful  fpot. 

While  the  above  fettlements  were  forming,  Sir 
David  Kirk,  in  1626,  with  the  Enghjh  under  his 
command,  took  Canada , which  was  then  confidered 
» as  within  the  limits  of  the  Rritifb  dopainions,  attacked 
Quebec,  and  took  all  the  French  fettlements.  But 
they  were  reflored  by  the  treaty  of  1632,  and  conti- 
nued in  their  pofleffion  till  September  13,  i/cp,  when 
Q uebcc  was  furrendered  to  the  generals  Monkton 
and  Townfhend,  commanding  the  BritiJh  troops  that 
had  been  deflmed  for  the  expedition  againft  it  the 
preceding  fpring,  under  the  command  of  General 
Wolfe  ; and  on  the  eighth  of  September , 1760,  all 
Canada  was  delivered  up  to  the  Englijb  by  the  capi- 
tulation of  Montreal. 

1 he  climate  here  is  cold,  the  winters  long  and  te- 
dious, efpecially  in  t he  N.  E.  parts  of  the  province  ; 
rotwithftanding  which,  the  foil  is  in  general  very 
good,  and  in  many  parts  both  pleafant  and  fertile, 
producing  moft  kinds  of  Engli/h  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles in  great  abundance  ; efpecially  the  Tfland  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  illandsand  lands  near  it,  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  richnefs  of  their  foil. 

The  lummers  of  Canada  are  exceeding  pleafant, 
and  are  faid  to  have  fo  happy  an  effecl  upon  the  foil, 
that  the  farmer  expetfls  to  reap  his  crop  in  fixteen 
weeks  from  the  time  of  flawing  his  feed.  The  mea- 
dow grounds,  which  are  well  watered,  yield  excel- 
lent grafs,  and  breed  vaft  quantities  of  large  and  fmall 
cattle;  and  where  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  it 
produces  rich  crops.  The  mountains  abound  with 
coal-mines.  This  province  has  in  fome  parts  very 
excellent  timber,  fuch  as  white  pines,  oak  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  fpruce  in  great  abundance. 

The  rivers  branching  through  this  extenfive  coun- 
try are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  navigable  a 
confiderable  way  ; but  they  are  all  fwallowed  up  by 
the  river  Si  Laurence,  which  is  eighty  miles  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  t.n  its  courfe  forms  a variety  of  bays, 
harbours  and  tflands  ; the  moft  pleafant  and  fruit- 
ful of  which  is  the  If  and  of  O leans,  juft  mentioned, 
a little  below  gheebec,  the  foil  of  which  is  excellent; 
and  being  well  improved,  produces  in  abundance  all 
the  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  common  to  the 
climate,  it  ex'ending  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and 
three  or  four  in  breadth.  The  French,  while  in  pof- 
feflion  of  this  province,  induftrioully  exaggerated  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
this  river,  hut  fince  the  Englifj  pofleffe  J the  countrv, 
.the  utmoft  attention  has  been  b ft  > <*d  to  form  acc  - 
.r.ate  charts  of  jt,  apd  to  give  kind  of  affiftance  to  the 


navigation  of  it.  In  executing  thefe  defigns  the  great 
Captain  Cook  was  for  fometime  employed,  befor  * he 
became  a circumnavigator,  in  performing  which  his 
great  abilities  were  firft  difleovered,  and  the  foundati- 
on laid  for  his  future  fame. 

The  land  in  general  on  both  fides  of  the  river  is 
low  and  level  ; but  oppofite  to  Qitebec  are  two  con- 
fiderable mountains,  called  the  Lady  Mountains , 
which  run  from  thence  S.  W.  through  the  continent 
to  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indians,  on  the  N.  part  of 
the  Two  Floridas,  in  one  continued  ridge;  and 
wherever  rivers  pafs  through  them,  they  rife  very 
fteep  on  each  fide  to  their  common  height.  This 
ridge  of  mountains  is  called  Apalachian  hills. 

The  country  affords  plenty  of  flags,  elks,  bears, 
foxes,  martins,  ferrets,  weazles,  fquirrels,  hares,  rab- 
bits and  other  animals. 

The  elk  here  is  near  as  large  as  a horfe,  but  refem- 
bles  the  deer,  and,  like  it,  annually  renews  its  horns, 
and  delights  in  cold  countries,  feeding  upon  grafs 
in  fummer,  and  mofs-buds,  &c.  in  winter,  when  they 
herd  together.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach  very 
near  this  animal  when  he  is  hunted,  as  he  fometimes 
turns  furioufly  on  his  purfuers,  and  tramples  them  to 
death.  To  prevent  this,  the  hunter  throws  his  clothes 
to  him,  and  while  the  deluded  animal  fpends  his  fu- 
ry on  thefe,  the  man  takes  proper  meafures  to  dif- 
patcli  him. 

The  wild-cats  are  great  enemies  to  the  elk  ; and, 
notwithstanding  their  being  much  inferior  in  fize,  of- 
ten make  a prey  of  him  : for  he  has  no  other  way  to 
difengage  himfeif  from  them  but  by  plunging  into 
the  water. 

The  Indians  fcarcely  undertake  any  thing  with 
greater  folemnity  than  hunting  the  bear  ; and  an  alli- 
ance with  a noted  bear-hunter,  who  has  killed  feve- 
ral  in  one  day,  is  more  eagerly  fought  after  than  that 
of  one  who  has  rendered  himfeif  famous  in  war  ; 
this  chafe  fupplying  them  both  with  food  and  rai- 
ment. The  bears  lodge,  during  the  winter,  either  in 
hollow  trees  or  caves  ; and,  as  they  lay  up  no  provi- 
fions,  have  no  food  during  that  feafon. 

The  bear  is  not  naturally  fierce,  except  when 
wounded  or  pinched  with  hunger.  They  run  them- 
felves  very  poor  in  the  month  of  July ; and  it  is 
fomewhat  dangerous  to  meet  them  till  their  hunger 
is  fatisfied,  and  they  recover  their  flefh,  which  they 
do  very  fuddenly.  They  are  fond  of  grapes,  and 
moft  kinds  of  fruit.  When  provifions  are  fcarce  in 
the  woods,  they  venture  out  among  the  fettlements, 
and  make  great  havock  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  fome- 
times kill  the  (wine.  Their  chief  weapons  are  their 
fore-paws,  with  which  they  will  prefently  hug  to 
death  any  animal  they  feize  upon. 

The  (kunk,  which  has  been  improperly  called  the 
pole-cat,  hut  which  it  no  way  refi-mbles,  is  called  by 
the  Indians  “ the  {linking  heart,”  on  account  of  his 
emitting  a dtfagreeable  fmell  to  a confiderable  dis- 
tance, when  purfued  or  diflurbed.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a fmall  cat,  has  fhining  Lair  of  a grey  colour, 
with  two  white  lines  that, form  an  oval  on  his  back. — 
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The  fur  of  this  animal,  with  that  of  the  ermin,  otter 
and  martin,  makeup  what  is  called  the  fmall  peltry. 

The  ermin  is  about  the  fize  of  the  fqtiirrel,  its  fur 
is  extremely  white,  its  tail  long,  and  the  tip  of  it  as 
black  as  jet. 

The  martin,  or  fable,  lives  principally  among  the 
mountains ; is  as  long  as  a common  cat,  but  very 
{lender  : its  fur  is  very  fine  and  valuable. 

The  muik-rat  refembles  the  beaver  in  every  part 
except  its  tail,  which  is  round  like  that  of  a rat.  One 
of  thefe  animals  weighs  about  five  or  fix  pounds. — 
During  the  fummer-feafon  the  male  and  female  keep 
together,  but  feparate  at  the  approach  of  winter  ; 
and  each  feeks  a fhelter  in  fome  hollow  tree,  without 
laying  tip  any  .provifions. 

The  foxes  here  are  of  various  colours,  as  black, 
grey,  red  and  white ; thefe  by  their  craft  and  cun- 
ning, make  great  havock  among  the  water-fowl  in 
the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  country  abounds  with  a vaft  variety  of  fowl, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  ftored  with  lalrnon, 
eels  and  a multitude  of  various  kinds  of  other 
filh. 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada , fieated  about  three 
hundred  miles  N.  of  BoJton , m New  England , is  a 
handfome  and  large  city,  ftxcnglv  fortified.  The 
harbour  is  flanked  with  two  baftions,  which  at  high 
tides  are  aimoft  level  with  the  water.  A little  above 
one  of  them  is  a demi-baftion,  which  is  partly  taken 
out  of  the  rock  ; and  above  it,  on  the  fide  of  the 
gallery  of  the  fort,  is  a battery  of  twenty-five  pieces 
of  cannon  : above  this  is  a fquare  fort  called  the  cita- 
del, and  the  ways  from  one  fortification  to  another 
are  difficult  to  pafs.  To  the  left  of  the  harbour,  on 
the  fide  of  the  road,  are  large  batteries  of  cannon, 
and  fome  mortars.  It  is  encompafied  with  walls, 
and  has  a caftle  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  about  forty 
fathoms  above  the  town  •,  but  it  is  irregularly  built, 
and  fortified  with  only  two  baftions,  and  no  ditch  to- 
ward the  town.  It  has  alfo  another  fort  at  Cage 
Diamond  of  folid  rock,  400  fathoms  high,  and  there- 
fore owes  its  greateft  ftrength  to  nature.  The  firft 
place  taken  notice  of  upon  landing  here  is  a fquare 
of  an  irregular  figure,  with  well-built  houfes  on  one 
fide  ; on  the  back  of  which  is  a rock  ; on  the  left  it 
is  bounded  by  a fmall  church  ; and  on  the  right  has 
two  rows  of  houfes  parallel  to  each  ether : there  is 
another  between  the  church  and  the  harbour  ; as 
alfo  another  long  row  on  the  fide  of  the  bay.  This 
is  called  the  Lower  Town,  and  is  mollly  inhabited  by 
merchants,  but  it  is  too  much  crowded.  Between 
this  and  the  Upper  Town  is  a very  fteep  afeent,  where 
are  fteps  for  the  foot-paflengers  to  afeend.  This  has 
noble  edifices,  and  between  two  large  fquares  is  a fort 
in  which  the  governor  refides.  Oppofite  the  fort 
the  Recollects  have  handfome  houfes,  and  on  the 
right  is  the  cathedral,  w hich  is  built  in  a mean  ftyle, 
but  has  a large,  high  and  well-built  tower,  that  may 
be  feen  at  a great  diftance.  Over  again!!  this  is  the 
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Jefuits  college,  which  is  a fine  building  ■,  and  between 
the  cathedral  and  the  college  are  well  built  houfes. 
The  houfe  of  the  Knights  Hofpitallers  is  a ftately 
ftruCture,  with  two  fine  pavillions.  In  the  fecond 
fquare  are  two  defeents  to  the  river  of  Si.  Charles  ; 
an  hofpital  called  Hotel  Dieu,  is  in  the  midway,  and 
from  thence  are  fmaller  houfes,  which  reach  to  that 
of  the  intendant.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Jefuits 
college  is  a pretty  long  ftreet,  in  which  is  a nunnery. 
Aimoft  all  the  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and  there  are 
above  7000  inhabitants.  Befide  the  Lower  and 
Higher  Towns , there  is  another  beyond  the  latter,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Charles , along  which  are 
feveral  noble  country  feats. 

In  1711  the  Engllfh  fitted  out  a fleet,  w ith  a de- 
fign  to  conquer  Canada  : but  the  expedition  failed,  > 
from  the  rafhnefs  of  the  admiral,  who,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  pilot,  failed  too  near  the  Seven  If.es , - 
and  thus  loft  his  largeft  {hips,  with  three  thoufand  of 
his  beft  failors.  But  it  was  attacked  with  much  bet- 
ter fuccefs  in  1759,  when  a fleet  of  twenty  fail  of  the 
line,  a fifty  gun  ihip,  with  frigates,  {loops,  bomb- 
ketches  and  fire  (hips,  under  the  command  of  Admi- 
rals Saunders  and  Holmes,  having  on  board  eight 
thoufand  land  forces  commanded  by  brigadier  gene- 
ral Wolfe,  failed  up  the  river  in  the  month  of  July , 
to  attack  a place  ftrong  by  nature,  well  fortified,  with 
a garrifon  which  out-numbered  the  forces  coming 
againft  it,  commanded  by  M.  de  Montcalm,  a brave 
and  experienced  officer.  The  difficulties  which  the 
Engli/h  had  to  encounter  would  have  proved  infur- 
mountable  to  ordinary  men  ; but  the  intrepidity, 
conduct  and  fpirit,  which  diftinguiffied  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  was  admirably  feconded  by  the  ar- 
my which  he  led  on,  whilft  the  admirals  and  all  on 
board  the  fleet  co-operated  with  equal  lkill  and  ef- 
fect in  the  important  and  arduous  work  Very  ef- 
fential  fervices  were  rendered  in  this  expedition  by 
Mr.  James  Cook,  then  mafter  of  the  Northumber- 
land, who  took  the  foundings  of  the  river  to  diref! 
the  large  lhips  in  the  courfe  they  were  to  fteer  : he  it 
was  that  piloted  the  boats  with  the  troops  to  ffiore, 
and  conducted  the  embarkation  on  the  laft  and  fuc- 
cefsful  attack.  The  illuflrious  commander  fell  on 
the  13th  of  September,  in  the  field  of  battle,  at  the 
moment  wffien  the  French  began  to  fly,  and  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Englijh. 

This  city,  and  the  whole  province  of  Canada,  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  1 7^>3 • Though 
France  never  reaped  any  folid  advantages  from  the 
pofleffion  of  Canada,  which  had  coft  that  govern- 
ment very  large  fums,  yet  the  Enghjb  have  derived 
great  benefits  from  thence  in  the  extenfion  of  com- 
merce and  coniumption  of  manufaftures. 

The  city  was  attacked  by  an  American  army  com- 
manded by  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  in  the  winter 
of  1775,  but  they  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and 
general  Montgomery  {lain. 

The 
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The  moft  confiderable  p’ace,  next  to  Qgeebec,  is 
Montreal  ; which  is  feated  on  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  river  St.  Laurence , upward  of  two 
hundred  miles  above  Qt tehee , and  is  nearly  as  large 
and  populous  as  that  city.  The  ifland  of  Montreal  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  improved,  producing 
great  plenty  of  greens,  and  fome  fruit.  It  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth. — 
The  town  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  much  more 
pleafantly  fituated  than  Quebec.  The  flreets  are  re- 
gular, and  the  houfes  well-built,  commodious  and 
agreeable.  It  ftands  by  the  fide  of  the  river,  on  a 
gradual  eafy  afeent  to  what  is  called  the  Upper  Town , 
whence  you  may  fee  every  houfe  at  one  view  from  the 
harbour,  or  from  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river.  The 
public  buildings  exceed  thofe  of  Qpiebec  for  beauty, 
and  are  equal  to  them  in  number.  The  Hotel  Dieu, 
the  magazines  and  the  place  of  arms,  are  in  the 
Lower  1 own,  which  is  alfo  the  refidence  of  the  mer- 
chants. The  feminary,  the  parifh-church,  the  houfe 
of  the  Recolle&s,  the  Jefuits  college  and  nunneries, 
are  in  the  Upper.  There  is  alfo  a general  hofpital, 
and  a church  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  which  is  large 
and  well  built.  The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  long  confifted  in  the  lkins  and  furs  they 
purchafe  of  the  Indians. 

This  ifland  and  city  were  taken  on  the  eighth  of 
September , 1760,  by  the  generals  Amherft  and  Mur- 
rav,  without  firing  a gun,  which  completed  the  con- 
queft  of  Canada  ; for,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion, all  the  French  forces  in  that  country  were  to  be 
lent  to  France.  Montreal  afterward  fuflered  by  a moft 
terrible  fire,  which  confumed  great  part  of  the  city, 
the  houfes  of  many  of  the  merchants,  and  a number 
of  ftately  buildings.  This  dreadful  lofs  inftantly 
awakened  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom,  and  great  fums  were  railed  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  remove  the  diftrefles  of  thefe  new  fubjeffs 
to  the  Britijh  crown.  It  was  taken  by  an  American 
army  under  general  Montgomery,  in  1775,  but  reco- 
vered by  general  Carleton  the  next  fpring. 

In  the  year  1774  an  act  of  parliament  parted,  by 
which  a council,  to  confift  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
three,  or  fewer  than  feventeen,  being  perfons  refident 
there,  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  to  afiilt  the 
governor  in  making  ordinances  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  province  ; all  legal  decifions  refpefting 
•property  are  to  be  made  according  to  the  French  laws 
of  Canada,  but  the  criminal  law  of  England  to  be  ad- 
hered to  : the  Romijh  religion  is  tolerated  in  the  full- 
eft  extent,  or  rather  rendered  the  eftablifhed  religion 
of  the  country,  for  the  clergy  were  inverted  with  a 
right  to  recover,  by  courfe  of  law,  the  contributions 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  from  the 
laity  profefllng  that  religion. 

At  the  time  when  thefe  regulations  refpeCling  the 
government  of  Canada  took  place,  the  legiflature  abo- 
lifhed  all  the  duties  which  France  had  laid  on  mer- 


chandize imported  there,  and  impofed  in  their  ftead 
certain  other  duties  on  brandies,  rums,  molafies  and 
fyrups,  to  a greater  or  lefs  amount,  according  to  the 
ports  from  whence  they  were  brought : perfons  keep- 
ing houfes  of  public  entertainment,  or  where  wine  or 
other  liquors  were  retailed,  were  required  to  take 
out  a yearly  licence,  for  the  obtaining  which  a cer- 
tain fum  was  to  be  paid.  The  revenue  arifing  from 
the  duties  on  merchandize  was  to  be  applied  to  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  adminiftration  of  juftice  and 
the  fupport  of  the  civil  government  in  the  province  ; 
the  money  arifing  from  licences  was  granted  to  the 
king  •,  thus  was  eftablifhed  in  this  province  both 
commercial  and  internal  taxation,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  the  Britijb  parliament  to  difpofe  of  the  mo- 
ney raifed  by  taxes  ; powers  which  the  American  co- 
lonifts  were  at  that  time  ftrenuoufly  oppofing. 

By  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  commifiioners  of 
public  accounts  it  appears,  that  thereceipts  from  the 
cuftoms  at  the  port  oF  Quebec,  in  the  year  1784, 
amounted  to  195k  that  the  falaries  paid  there  were 
485I.  and  the  incidental  charges  5 iL 

SECT.  X. 

Of  the  interior  Country  of  North  America.  The 

Rivers  and  Lakes , their  Cataracts.  The  Indian 

Nations  on  their  Banks. 

THE  fource  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  has 
never  been  traced,  a communication  being  continued 
with  the  lakes  into  the  interior  country  to  a vaft  ex- 
tent. Carver,  indeed,  afferts,  [ Travels,  page  76]  that 
the  four  moft  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  viz.  the  St.  Laurence , Mifjiffippi,  Bourbon 
and  Oregon,  or  river  of  the  weft,  have  their  fources 
very  near  each  other  ; thofe  of  the  three  former  be- 
ing within  thirty  miles,  the  latter  fomewhat  farther 
to  the  V/.  but  the  evidence  on  which  he  makes  this 
afiertion  is  by  no  means  clear  and  conclufive. 

Nothing  diftinguifhes  North  America  more  from 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world  than  its  numerous 
and  immenfe  lakes,  the  five  principal  of  which  are 
ftill  included  in  the  province  of  Canada sor  Quebec,  al- 
though its  boundaries  have  been  contracted  : they 
are  generally  known  as  the  five  great  lakes  of  Canada, 
and  are  named  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and 
Superior.  Thefe  lie  within  about  feven  degrees  of 
latitude  and  fourteen  of  longitude;  or  from  4 i°  35' 
to  490  N.  and  from  750  20'  to  9 z°  W.  There  are 
befide  many  fmaller  lakes  which  lie  to  the  eaftward 
and  north  weftward  of  thefe.  To  the  eaftward  are 
lakes  George  and  Champlain.  The  moft  northern  vi- 
fited  by  the  traders  is  lake  Bourbon,  which  reaches  to 
5 t°  N.  latitude,  to  the  fouth  of  which  is  lake  Win- 
nepeck,  called  by  the  French  Ouinipique  : thefe  two 
lakes  communicate  by  a ftrait.  A river  extends  from 
lake  Winnepeck  to  lake  Superior,  which  Tome  geogra- 
phers 
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pliers  have  confidered  as  a continuation  of  the  St. 
Laurence  : about  midway  of  this  river  is  lake  du  Bois, 
or  Wood  lake  ; there  is  likewife  lac  Phtie,  or  the  Rain 
lake,  and  the  Red  lake,  and  Niepegon , with  many 
others  lei's  confiderable.  Beyond  6o°  of  N.  latitude, 
from  near  Hud/on's  Bay  to  1 3 i°  W.  longitude,  are 
many  extenfive  lakes,  about  which  the  favage  race 
of  Arathapefcow  Indians  lead  their  wandering  life. — 
This  vaft  3flemblage  of  frelh  waters,  which  are  not 
put  in  motion  and  alternately  raifed  and  funk  by 
tides,  is  fuppoled  to  contribute  very  confiderably  to 
the  greater  degree  of  cold  which  is  felt  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  than  in  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude 
in  Europe. 

in  defcribing  thefe  lakes  we  fha'l  begin  with  the 
mod  eaftern  and  proceed  weftwardly. 

Lake  George,  formerly  called  by  the  French  lac 
St.  Sacrement , is  about  thirty-five  miles  long  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  but  narrow. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  eighty  miles  from  N.  to 
S.  and  about  fourteen  miles  where  broadefl.  When 
thefe  two  lakes  were  firft  difeovered,  they  were 
known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  “ the  Iroquois 
lakes.” 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  lead  of  the  five  great  lakes 
of  Canada  ; its  form  is  nearly  oval  ; its  greateft 
iength  being  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  Its  circumfer- 
ence is  about  fix  hundred  miles.  Near  the  8.  E.  part 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ofwoego  river,  and  on 
the  N.  E.  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  river  Cataraqui, 
which  communicates  with  the  St.  Laurence,  or  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fource  of  it  ; though  fome  ge- 
ographers deferibe  that  vaft  river  as  uniting  the  five 
great  lakes,  and  having  its  fource  to  the  weftward 
of  lake  Superior.  Near  to  it  flood  fort  Frontenac, 
which  was  taken  from  the  French  in  the  year  1758, 
by  fome  provincial  troops,  under  Colonel  Ilradftreet. 
At  the  entrance  of  Ofwoego  river  hood  a fort  of  the 
fame  name,  which,  in  the  year  1756,  was  taken  by 
the  French,  and  the  garrilon  cruelly  maflacred  by  the 
favages  who  followed  the  French  camp. 

Lake  Erie  extends  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  W.  to  N.  E.  It  is  wideft  toward  the  middle, 
where  it  is  about  feventy  miles  acrofs  from  N.  to  S. 
Carver,  a faithful  narrator  of  what  he  faw,  though 
not  to  be  followed  in  longitudes  and  latitudes,  fays, 
the  navigation  of  this  lake  is  efteemed  more  danger- 
ous than  any  of  the  other  lakes,  on  account  of  ma- 
ny high  lands  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  it,  and 
which  project  into  the  waters,  fo  that  whenever 
fudden  ftorms  arife,  canoes  and  boats  are  frequently 
loft,  as  there  is  no  place  which  affords  retreat  or 
fhelter.  There  are  feveral  iflands  near  theW.  end 
fo  infefted  with  fnakes,  that  it  is  highly  dangerous 
to  land  upon  them.  The  water  is  covered  near  the 
banks  of  thefe  iflands  with  the  large  aquatic  lily, 
the  leaves  of  which  fpread  over  the  furface  fo  as  to 
cover  it  entirely  for  a great  fpace.  There  is  likewife 
a fpecies  of  (make  which  infefts  this  part  called  the 
hilling  fnake,  which  is  of  the  l'mall  fpeckled  kind, 
Vol.  Ill, 
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about  eighteen  inches  long;  on  the  approach  of  any 
thing,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a moment ; and  its  fpots, 
which  are  of  various  hues,  become  vivid  through 
rage;  vvhilft  it  difcharges  from  its  mouth  a l'ubtile 
wind,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  a naufeous  fmell  ; and  if 
drawn,  by  refpiration  into  the  human  lungs,  caufes 
fo  rapid  a decline,  as  in  a few  months  to  prove 
mortal. 

This  lake  difcharges  its  waters  at  the  N.  E.  end  in- 
to the  river  Niagara , which  runs  due  S.  and  N. ; is 
about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  and  flows  into  lake 
Ontario.  At  the  entrance  of  this  river,  on  its  eaftern 
fhore  is  fort  Niagara,  which  was  taken  from  the 
F'ench,  in  the  year  1759,  by  Sir  William  Johnfon, 
and  was  confidered  as  a highly  important  acquifltion. 
About  eighteen  miles  farther  northward  are  thofe 
ftupendous  cataracts,  which  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
any  other  falls  oi  water  on  this  globe.  A vaft  body 
of  water  here  rufhes  down  a perpendicular  precipice 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  defeent,  and  half  a 
mile  wide  ; the  rocks  on  either  fide,  but  particularly 
on  the  weftern,  by  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  the  tor- 
rent downward,  caufe  it  to  rebound  in  great  quanti- 
ties/with an  appearance  white  as  fnow,  being  con- 
verted into  foam  by  the  violence  of  the  concuflion: 
the  vapour  which  is  thus  raifed  refembles  a cloud,  or 
pillar  of  fmoke  ; and  whenever  the  pofitions  of  the 
fun  and  of  the  beholder  are  favourable,  the  appear- 
ance of  a rainbow  is  produced.  After  this  torrent 
has  defeended,  it  pafles  over  a fhelving  bottom 
through  a courfe  of  eight  or  nine  miles  ; foon  after 
which,  the  waters  enter  lake  Ontario.  The  noife 
produced  by  thefe  falls  may,  in  calm  weather,  be  dif- 
tindtly  heard  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles-;  feme 
have  aflerted  that  the  found  has  reached,  at  the  mod 
favourable  times,  to  the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues. 

Lake  Huron  is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior ; its  fhape  k nearly  triangular,  and  it  is  about  a 
thoufand  miles  in  circumference  ; on  the  N.  fide  of 
it  is  an  ifland  near  an  hundred  miles  in  extent  from 
E.  to  W.  but  in  no  part  above  eight  miles  from  N.  to 
S-  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  Manataulin,  which  fig- 
nifies  a place  of  fpirits.  At  the  W.  point  of  the  lake 
are  the  ftraits  of  Michillimackinac  which  connedt  with 
lake  Michegan  ; and  about  fifty  miles  to  the  N.  L.  of 
thefe  ftraits,  are  thofe  of  St.  Marie,  by  which  lake 
Huron  communicates  with  lake  Superior  : they  are 
about  forty  miles  long,  and  very  unequal  in  breadth 
where  are  falls,  but  not  perpendicular,  like  thofe  of 
Niagara  ; but  the  waters  pafs  along  a Hoping  bottom, 
which  in  that  country  is  called  a rapid  : this  conti- 
nues near  three  quarters  of  a mile.  The  fall  here 
is  not  impetuous  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  navigation 
of  boats  and  canoes  downward.  The  fouthern  point 
of  lake  Huron  runs  into  a ftrait,  which  foon  after  en- 
larges into  a fmall  lake  called  St.  Clai:e , from  whence 
runs  a ftrait,  which  is  only  diftinguifhed  by  the  French 
name  of  Detroit ; this  difcharges  itfelf  into  lake  Ei  le ; 
the  diftance  between  which  and  Huron  is  eighty 
miles.  Although  the  water  here  is  level,  yet  the 
N n navigation 
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navigation  of  large  veflels  is  flopped  by  a bank  of 
land.  The  town  of  Detroit,  which  contains  upward 
of  an  hundred  houfes,  is  iituated  on  the  weftern 
banks  of  this  river,  or  ftrait,  about  nine  miles  below 
lake  St.  Claire.  At  the  N.  E.  point  a conliderable 
river  ilows  into  this  lake,  called  the  Souties,  from 
whence  there  is  but  a iliort  carrying-place  to  the  ri- 
ver of  the  Attawawas,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  St.  Laurence  above  Mont  eat. 

Lake  Mirchegon,  to  the  W.  of  Huron,  is  long 
and  narrow ; extending  near  two  hundred  miles 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  forty  broad  from  N.  to  S. 
Between  thefe  two  lakes  a peninfula  is  formed, 
which  runs  into  a point  at  the  N.  W.  at  the  ftraits  of 
Michillimackitiacy  where  is  a fort  of  the  fame  name, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Chippeway  Indians , 
fignifies  a tortoife.  On  the  N.  W.  fide  of  this  lake  is 
a ftrait,  about  forty  miles  wide,  called  the  grand  tra- 
verfe,  in  which  are  many  iflands,  fome  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  Ottowawas,  and  others  by  the Pon- 
towattimic  Indians.  This  ftrait  leads  into  what  the 
French  called  Bay  Puant,  but  now  named  the  Green 
Bay  ; it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  into  it  flows  a large 
river,  which  rifes  near  the  MiJJiffippi,  and  is  called 
the  Fox  river  : its  banks  are  inhabited  by  a tribe  of 
Indians.  On  the  S.  W.  file  of  this  river  are  the 
Saukie  Indians.  Near  the  borders  of  this  lake  grow 
a great  number  of  fand  cherries,  which  are  not  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  manner  of  growth,  than  for 
their  exquifite  flavour.  They  are  found  upon  a fmall 
lhrub  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  the  boughs  of 
which  are  fo  loaded  that  they  lie  in  chillers  on  the 
fand.  As  they  grow  only  on  the  fand,  the  warmth 
of  which  probably  contributes  to  bring  them  to  fuch 
perfection,  they  are  called  by  the  French  cerefe  de 
fible  ; the  fizc  of  them  does  not  exceed  that  of  a 
fmall  mutket  ball.  Goofeberries  and  juniper  trees, 
bearing  berries  of  a very  fine  kind,  abound  here. 
Sumack  like w ife  grows  here  in  great  plenty,  the  leaf 
of  which,  if  gathered  when  red,  is  much  efteemed  by 
the  natives,  who  mix  about  an  equal  quantity  of  it 
with  their  tobacco.  Near  this  lake,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  all  the  great  lakes,  grows  a kind  of  willow, 
to  which  the  French  have  given  the  name  of  bois 
rouge,  or  red  wood  : its  bark,  when  of  one  year’s 
growth,  is  of  a fine  fcarlet  colour  ; but  as  it  grows 
older,  it  changes  into  a mixture  of  grey  and  red. — 
The  ftalks  of  this  flirub  grow  in  clufters  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  never  exceed  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

Lake  .Superior  is  entitled  to  this  diftinguifhing 
appellation,  not  only  as  it  furpafles  every  other  Ame- 
rican lake  in  extent,  but  as  being  Iituated  on  a much 
more  elevated  part  of  the  country,  the  level  of  its  wa- 
ters being  feveral  hundred  feet  higher  than  thofe  of 
the  St.  Laurence.  It  may  be  juftly  called  “ the  Caf- 
pian  of  America ,”  and  is  unqueftionably  the  largeft 
piece  of  freih  water  in  the  world,  being  in  magni- 
tude equal,  or  rather  furpafling  that  AJnJlic  fait  water 


lake.  The  French  are  faid  to  have  obferved  of  the 
lakes,  that  they  rife  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to 
about  the  height  of  three  feet  in  feven  years  and  an 
half,  and  fink  as  much  in  an  equal  portion  of  time,  lo 
that  in  fifteen  years,  this  watery  cycle,  if  it  may  be 
fo  termed,  is  completed  : a change  fimilar  to  what 
has  been  reported  of  the  Cafpian,  but  performed  in 
one  quarter  of  the  time.  According  to  the  F end) 
charts,  its  circumference  is  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  It  is  faid  to  receive  near  forty  rivers  and 
ftreams  of  water  ; the  two  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nipegon,  or  Allanipegon,  and  the  Michipicooton  ; the  one 
from  the  N.  the  other  from  the  W.  By  means  of  the 
latter  a communication  is  formed  with  the  lakes 
Bourbon,  or  Chrijlineux , Winnipeek  and  du  Bois  ; and 
in  this  river  fome  have  traced  the  St.  Laurence.  A 
fmall  river  on  the  W.  before  it  enters  the  lake,  has 
a perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a mountain,  of 
more  than  fix  hundred  feet,  through  a very  narrow 
channel.  The  only  paflage  through  which  the  wa- 
ters of  lake  Superior  are  difcharged  is  St.  Mary  s 
ftrait,  already  fpoken  of.  There  are  many  iflands  in 
this  lake,  two  of  which  are  very  large  ; the  largeft 
has  been  named  IJle  Royal,  the  other  ifland  is  named 
Phillipoux,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  near  an  hundred 
miles  from  E.  to  W.  but  in  no  part  more  than  forty 
miles  from  N.  to  S..  Miropau  ifte  is  likewife  of  con- 
llderable  extent  ; at  the  entrance  of  Wejl  Bay  is  a 
duller  of  fmall  iflands  called  “ The  Twelve  Apojtles .” 
On  the  S.  fide  of  the  lake  is  a peninfula  which  ex- 
tends into  the  lake  fixty  miles,  and  is  called  Chegome- 
gan.  The  Indians  fuppofe  thefe  iflands  to  be  the  re- 
lidence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

This  lake  abounds  with  filh,  the  principal  kinds  of 
which  are  trout  and  fturgeon.  The  country  to  the 
N.  and  E.  is  very  mountainous  and  barren.  Whirtle- 
berries  of  an  uncommon  lize  and  fine  flavour  grow  in 
great  quantities  on  the  mountains,  as  do  black  cur- 
rants and  goofeberries  ; but  the  moft  excellent  fruit 
in  thefe  parts  is  a berry  refembling  a rafpberry  in  its 
manner  of  growth,  but  of  a lighter  red,  much  larger, 
and  in  flavour  more  delicious.  It  grows  on  a fhrub 
of  the  nature  of  a vine,  with  leaves  like  the  grape  — • 
On  the  N.  W.  border  of  lake  Superior  is  what  is  called 
“ the  grand  portage  and  there  thofe  who  go  on 
theN.  W.  trade,  many  of  whom  come  from  Michil- 
limackinac  to  the  lakes  De  Pluye,  Du  Bois , See.  carry 
over  their  canoes  and  goods  for  about  nine  miles, 
when  they  again  proceed  by  water-carriage. 

There  is  likewife  a great  mart  for  trade  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  lake  Superior , 
near  the  banks  of  the  MiJJiffippi,  where  that  river 
forms  what  is  called  lake  Pepin.  As  this  was  fettled 
to  be  a place  of  refort  by  the  French  traders,  they 
thought  fit  to  give  it  a name,  and  it  has  ever  fince 
been  known  by  that  of  La  Prairie  du  Chien,  or  Deg 
Meadow.  Hither  all  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
adjacent  countries  refort,  and  it  rather  deferves  to  be 
named  “ the  Meadow  of  Concord,”  for  whatever 
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Indians  meet  there,  though  the  nations  to  which  they 
belong  are  at  war  with  each  other,  yet  they  are 
ob'iged  to  reftrain  their  enmity,  and  to  forbear  all 
hoitile  a£ts  whilft  they  continue  there.  The  like 
conduct  is  obferved  at  the  Red  Alountain,  which  is  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  country,  from  whence  they  pro- 
cure the  lione  of  which  they  make  their  pipes. 

SEC  T.  XI. 

The  in of  remarkable  Beajls  and  Birds  in  the  Northern 
Interior  Part  of  America. 

T H E beafts  and  birds  we  (hall  now  de- 
fcribe,  are  thofe  principally  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  extenfiye  country  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  ’i  he  mod;  remarkable  of  thefe  are  the 
porcupine  and  the  wolverene,  or  quick-hatch  ; the 
pelican,  the  white-tailed  eagle,  the  brown  and  fpott- 
ed  heath-cock  and  the  white  partridge. 

The  porcupine  of  this  northern  part  refembles  in 
fiiape  and  fize  the  beaver  ; but  the  head  has  fome  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  a rabbit  : it  has  a flat  nofe, 
entirely  covered  with  hair  : its  mouth  is  armed  with 
t wo  teeth  above  and  two  below,  that  are  yellow  and 
remarkably  ftrong  : its  ears,  which  are  lhort  and 
ftnall,  lcarcely  appear  through  its  fur  : its  legs  too 
are  remarkably  (hort  ; but  its  claws  of  w-hich  it  has 
four  on  its  fore -feet,  and  five  on  thofe  behind,  are 
very  long,  hollow  within  like  fccops,  and  very  (harp 
pointed.  1 his  animal  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
pretty  foft  fur  about  four  inches  long  ; but  beneath 
the  hair  on  the  head,  body  and  tail,  it  is  thick  let 
with  lharp  ft  iff  quills,  which  are  white  with  black 
points,  bearded,  and  not  ealily  drawn  out  when  they 
have  entered  the  fkin. 

The  wolverene,  or  quick-hatch,  is  another  very 
extraordinary  animal,  and  is  of  the  fize  of  a large 
wolf  : the  fnout,  with  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  as 
far  as  the  eyes,  is  black  ; the  upper  part  of  the  head 
whitilh  ; the  eyes  dark  ; the  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  white  fpotted  with  black  ; the  ears  fmall 
and  round  ; the  whole  body  of  a reddifh  brown,  dark 
at  the  fhoulders  and  rump,  and  lighter  upon  the  back 
and  fides.  The  fur  of  the  whole  body  is  pretty  long, 
but  not  very  clofe : the  feet,  as  far  as  the  firft  joint, 
are  covered  with  fhort  black  hair  ; but  the  legs  are 
brown,  and  the  claws  of  a light  colour  ; moll  of  the 
tail  is  brown,  but  toward  the  tip  bufhy  and  black  — 
This  creature  in  walking  carries  his  head  very  low,  fo 
that  his  back  rifes  archwife.  He  defends  liimfelf 
when  attacked  with  great  force  and  obfttnacy. 

> There  are  vaft  herds  of  buffaloes  to  the  fouth  of  the 
great  lakes  : the  American  breed  is  difhnguifhed  bv 
having  a large  beard  under  the  chin,  and  the  head 
fo  full  of  hair  as  to  fall  over  the  eyes  j the  whole 
body  is  likewife  covered  with  long  hair,  or  rather 
wool,  which  is  very  valuable.  Thefe  creatures  are 
fo  timid  that  they  run  'at  the  fight  of  a man,  and  a 
Angle  dog  wijl  diijperfi;  a whole  herd. 


The  dogs  which  the  Indians  employ  in  hunting  carry 
their  ears  ere<5t,  and  greatly  refemble  the  wolf  about 
the  head.  They  are  extremely  ufeful  to  them  in  the 
chafe,  as  they  will  attack  the  fierceft  animal  that  is 
purfued  as  game. 

That  amphibious  animal  the  otter  abounds  in 
North  America  : this  creature,  though  refembling  the 
beaver,  in  many  refpebts  differs  from  it ; the  teeth 
are  very  unlike,  for  the  otter  wants  the  large  incifors, 
or  nippers,  which  a beaver  has,  his  teeth  being  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  a dog  or  wolf,  and  its  hair  is  not  fo  long. 
This  animal  is  very  mifchievous,  and,  when  cloiely 
purfued,  will  not  only  attack  dogs,  but  men. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  lizards  here,  but  the  mod 
remarkable  are  the  fwift  lizard  and  the  flow  ; the 
firft  is  generally  about  fix  inches  long,  it  has  four 
legs  and  a tail  : its  body  is  blue,  and  ftriped  with 
dark  lines  ftiaded  with  yellow;  but  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  entirely  blue.  It  is  fo  remarkably  agile,  that 
in  an  inftant  it  is  out  of  fight,  nor  can  its  movement 
be  perceived  by  the  quickeft  eye ; fo  that  it  may  be 
faid  to  vanilla  rather  than  to  run  away.  This  fpecies 
are  fuppofed  to  poifon  by  their  bite  ; but  as  they  ne- 
ver attack  thofe  who  approach  them,  chufing  rather 
to  make  a precipitate  retreat,  they  are  not  noxious. 
The  flow  lizard  is  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  fwift,  but 
its  colour  is  brown  ; it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  flow 
motion  as  the  other  is  for  its  rapidity. 

7 he  pelican  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  a large  tame 
goofe  ; the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  narrower  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  is  received  into 
the  lower,  except  toward  the  point,  which  widens 
and  receives  the  lower  into  it ; the  point  is  red,  but 
the  upper  and  Knder  part  toward  the  head  are  yellow  ; 
the  pouch  when  dry  refembles  an  ox’s  bladder  blown, 
and  is  prodigioufly  large  while  the  creature  is  living. 
77ie  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  white  feathers ; 
the  body  i.  of  a dirty  afh-colour ; the  quills  of  the 
wings  are  black,  and  aft  the  under  part  is  of  a dark 
afh-colour.  The  legs  are  fhort,  with  four  toes 
webbed  together  ; the  middle  toe  is  longer  than  the 
leg;  the  claws  are  dark,  and  both  the  legs  and  feet 
are  of  a dirty  yellow  mixed  with  green.  Thefe  birds 
live  chiefly  on  fifh. 

The  white-tailed  eagle  is  about  the  fize  of  a tur- 
key-cock, flat-crowned,  fhort-necked  and  full-breaft- 
ed,  with  brawny  thighs.  Its  wings  are  very  long, 
and  broad  in  proportion  to  its  body  ; but  darker  on 
the  back,  and  lighter  on  the  fides.  7'he  quills  of  the 
wings  are  black,  and  the  breaft  fpotted  with  white : 
the  tail  when  clofed  is  white  both  above  and  below, 
except  the  very  tip  of  the  feathers,  which  is  black  or 
brown : the  thighs  are  covered  with  dark  brown 
feathers,  through  which  in  fome  places  a white  down 
appears;  the  legs,  to  the  very  feet,  are  covered  with 
foft  feathers  of  a reddifh  brown.  It  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  which  are  very  thick  and  ftrong,  ftanding 
three  forward  and  one  backward,  covered  with  yel- 
low feales,  and  armed  with  very  ftrong  and  fharp 
N n 2 claws 
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claws  of  a Alining  black.  There  are  alfo  feveral  kinds 
of  falcons,  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

The  great  horned  owl,  is  a very  fingular  bird,  with 
a head  very  little  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of  a cat  ; 
what  are  called  the  horn  , are  compofed  of  feathers 
riling  juft  above  the  bill,  intermixed  at  the  bottom 
with  white,  becoming  of  a reddifh  brown  by  degrees, 
and  tipped  with  black.  The  great  white  owl  of  a 
bright  ihining  colour,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhecl 
from  the  fnow,  is  alfo  common  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  country,  and  continues  there  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

The  white  partridge  is  common  in  fome  other 
countries,  but  is  no  where  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  near  Hudfon’s-bay.  It  is  of  a 
middle  lize,  between  that  of  our  common  partridge 
and  the  pheafant,  fhaped  very  much  like  the  former, 
except  its  tail  being  fomewhat  longer.  Thefe  birds 
are  moftly  brown  in  fummer,  but  in  the  winter  be- 
come perfectly  white,  except  the  outward  feathers 
of  the  tail,  which  areblack  tipped  with  white. 

The  brown  and  fpotted  heath-cock,  which  alfo 
continues  in  the  north  all  the  y«ar,  is  fomewhat  big- 
ger than  an  EngJifij  partridge  ; it  is  likewife  longer- 
bodied,  and  has  a longer  tail,  in  proportion.  The 
bill  is  black,  covered  with  brown  feathers ; the  fkin 
above  the  eye  red  ; the  top  of  the  head,  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  and  down  the  back  covered  with 
feathers  of  a dark  brown,  mixed  with  a dull  orange 
and  afh-colour  : the  tail  is  of  a dark  brown,  the 
throat  under  the  bill  of  a vellowifh  white  ; the  neck 
and  breaft  of  a dull  orange,  with  fpots  in  the 
form  of  half-moons.  The  legs  from  the  knee-joint 
dowm  to  the  feet  are  covered  with  a kind  of  hairy 
feathers  of  a brown  colour,  intermixed  with  black  : 
the  feet  are  of  a reddifh  brown  ; the  three  toes  for- 
ward have  pretty  long  and  black  claws  : thefe  toes 
are  jagged  ; but  the  hinder  toes  are  fmooth  on  the 
fide-. 

The  locufl  is  here  a feptennial  infeff,  being  only 
feen,  in  any  large  numbers,  every  feven  years,  when 
they  fettle  in  the  interior  parts  particularly,  in  large 
fwarms,  and  do  great  mifchief : the  years  in  which 
they  infeft  the  country  are  ftyled  “ locuft  years.” 

SECT.  XII. 

Of  the  Efferent  tiibes  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  country 
about  the  five  Great  Lakes. 

W E fhall  now  fpeak  of  the  Indians  who  oc- 
cupy the  interior  part  of  America.  They  formerly 
inhabited  the  fea-coafts,  where  they  were  very  nu- 
merous ; but  have  retired  into  the  wefterly  parts  of 
the  country,  fo  that  few  of  them  are  to  be  found 
within  Ids  than  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  the 
lea  : for  though  many  of  them  have  been  inftruded 
in  the  knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  and  diftrifts  of  land 
have  been  allotted  them  in  feveral  of  the  Britifb  co- 


lonies, where  they  have  been  formed  into  focieties ; 
yet  it  has  been  found,  that  in  proportion  as  they  lay 
by  their  ancient  cuftoms,  and  conform  to  the  man- 
ners of  civilized  life,  they  dwindle  away,  either  be- 
caufe  the  change  is  prejudicial  to  their  conftitutions, 
or  becaufe  when  fettled  among  the  Englifij  they  have 
great  opportunities  of  procuring  fpirituous  liquors, 
of  which  both  fexes  are  in  general  inordinately  fond-, 
very  little  care  being  ever  taken  to  prevent  thofe 
who  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  trade, 
from  bafely  intoxicating  them  for  that  infamous  pur- 
pole  : this  has  a powerful  effed  on  their  conftituti- 
ons, and  foon  proves  fatal,  producing  difeafes  to 
which  they  were  formerly  ftrangers.  Thus  where 
a few  years  ago  there  were  confiderable  fettlements 
of  them,  their  name  is  almoft  forgotten;  and  thofe 
who  ftill  remain,  have,  for  the  mod  part,  joined 
themfelves  to  other  nations  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  Indians  in  Canada,  and  to  the  S.  of  it,  are 
tall  and  ftraight  beyond  the  proportion  of  moll  other 
nations  : their  bodies  are  ftrong  ; but  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  is  a ftrength  rather  fuited  to  en- 
dure the  exercife  of  the  chafe,  than  much  hard  la- 
bour, by  which  they  are  foon  confumed  ; they  have 
generally  fupple  limbs,  and  the  fmalleft  degree  of  de- 
formity is  very  rarely  feen  amongft  them.  Their 
features  are  regular,  their  complexion  fomewhat  of 
a copper  colour,  or  a reddifh  brown  ; their  hair, 
which  is  long,  black  and  lank,  is  as  ftrong  as  that  of 
a horfe.  They  carefully  eradicate  the  hair  from  every 
part  of  the  body  except  the  head,  and  there  they  con- 
fine it  to  a tuft  at  the  top  ; whence  an  erroneous 
idea  has  much  prevailed,  that  the  men  of  this  coun- 
try are  naturally  deftitute  of  beards  ; but  it  is  un- 
queftionable  that  it  is  only  an  artificial  depriva- 
tion. 

'They  generally  wear  only  a blanket  wrapped  about 
them,  or  a lhirt,  both  which  they  purchafe  of  the 
Englifij  traders  : when  the  Europeans  firft  came 
amongft  them  they  found  fome  nations  entirely  na- 
ked, and  others  with  a coarfe  cotton-cloth,  wove  by 
themfelves,  round  their  waift  : but  in  the  northern 
parts  their  whole  bodies  were  in  winter  covered  with 
ikins. 

The  Huron  Indians  poffefs  a very  pleafant  and  fer- 
tile country  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  which 
bears  the  fame  name.  Half  a century  ago  they  were 
very  numerous,  and  could  raife  fix  or  feven  hundred 
warriors,  but  they  have  fuffered  greatly  from  the  at- 
tacks of  neighbouring  tribes.  They  differ  in  their 
manners  from  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  by  which  they 
are  furrounded.  They  build  regular  houfes,  which 
they  cover  with  bark,  and  are  confidered  as  the  moft 
wealthy  Indians  on  the  continent,  having  not  only 
many  horfes,  but  fome  black  cattle  and  fwine.  They 
likewife  fow  much  corn,  fo  that  after  providing  for 
their  own  wants,  they  are  enabled  to  barter  the  re- 
mainder 
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mainder  with  other  tribes.  Their  country  extends 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eaftward  of  the  lake,  but 
is  narrower  in  the  contrary  dire&ion  : its  foil  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  in  this  part  of  the  world  : the  tim- 
ber is  tall  and  beautiful ; the  woods  abound  with 
game  ; and  abundance  of  filh  may  be  obtained  from 
the  rivers  and  lakes  ; fo  that  if  it  was  well  cultivated, 
the  land  would  equal  that  on  any  part  of  the  fea- 
coaft  of  North  America.  A mifiionary  of  the  order 
of  Carthufian  friars,  by  permiflion  of  the  bifhop  of 
Canada , refides  among  them 

Thofe  tribes  of  Indians  which  inhabit  the  banks  of 
lakes  Champlain , George  and  Ontario,  were  formerly 
called  Iroguois,  but  have  fince  been  known  by  the 
name  of  “ the  five  Mohawk  nations  and  “the  Mo- 
hawks of  Canada  the  former  are  called,  according 
to  Carver,  Onondagoes,  Oniadas,  Senecas,  Tufcaro- 
vies  and  Iroondock  *,  thefe  fought  on  the  fide  of  the 
Engli/h  in  the  conteft  for  territory  with  France  ; the 
latter,  which  are  called^  the  Cohnawahgans  and  St. 
Francis  Indians  joined  the  French. 

The  Knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  Indians  far- 
ther to  the  S.  W.  as  far  beyond  4 2°  N.  latitude, 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  very  worthy  provincial 
officer  before  quoted,  who  travelled  into  thofe  parts, 
in  the  year  1766,  and  w hofe  placid  manners  and  art- 
lel's  fincerity  could  not  fail  of  recommending  him  to 
men  whom  nature  alone  had  inftruffed.  He  vifited 
twelve  nations  of  Indians,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing appear  to  be  the  molt  confiderable  : the  Chipe- 
way,  who  dwell  to  the  fouthward  of  lake  Superior, 
and  tue  Ottowaws  ; the  Winnebages  to  the  W.  of 
lake  Michigan , who  with  the  Saukies  and  Ottigau- 
mies  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  that 
lake  to  the  ilAifjffippi,  below  420  N.  latitude,  where 
the  Oufconftn  river  difcharges  itfelf.  The  Naudoweifie, 
the  moll  numerous  and  extended  Indian  nation,  in- 
habit the  country  on  the  W.  of  the  MiJJiJftppi,  on 
the  borders  of  Louijiana , on  either  fide  the  river  St. 
Pierre  ( Peter’s  River  ; J how  far  they  ftretch  to  the 
weftward  is  not  known.  With  thefe  Indians  our  tra- 
veller pafled  the  winter  of  1766,  in  the  mod  central 
part  of  North  America,  being  equally  diftant  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  on  the  E.  and  W.  and  ac- 
quired, in  his  feven  months  fojourn,  a thorough 
knowledge  of  their  language.  When  united  they 
can  raile  more  than  two  thoufaud  warriors.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  bands  which  are  ftyled,  Waw- 
peentowahs,  Tintons,  Afrahcootans,  Mawhaws,  Schi- 
ans,  Schianefe,  Chongoufceter  and  Waddapawjeftin. 
The  Aflinipoils  feparated  themfelves  from  the  Nau- 
dowefiies,  and  leagued  with  the  Killiftinoes,  and  have 
ever  fince  lived  in  a ftate  of  enmity  with  the  other 
bands.  The  latter  appear  to  have  been  originally  a 
tribe  of  the  Chipeways,  as  they  fpeak  their  language, 
though  in  a different  dialect.  They  live  confiderably 
more  to  the  northward.  Among  the  Naudoweifia 
Indians  there  appears  to  be  a confederated  band  of 
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outcafts,  who  for  their  mifdeeds  have  been  ban'fhed 
fociety,  and  wander  about  in  queft  of  plunder. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  flrangers  to  the  paffion 
of  jealoufy  ; and  the  moll  profligate  of  their  young 
men  very  rarely  attempt  the  virtue  of  marrk’d  wo- 
men, nor  do  fuch  often  put  themfelves  in  tire  way  of 
folicitation,  although  the  Indian  women,  in  general, 
are  amorous,  and,  before  marriage,  are  rot  lefs  el 
teemed  for  gratifying  their  paflions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a very  prevalent  cuitom  with  the  Indians 
of  this  country,  before  they  came  acquainted  with 
Europeans,  to  compliment  flrangers  with  their  wives  ; 
and  the  cuftom  (till  prevails,  not  only  among  the 
lower  ranks,  but  even  among  the  chiefs  thenilelves, 
who  confider  fuch  an  offer  as  the  greatefl  proof  of 
courtely  they  can  give  a ftranger. 

The  women  feldom  bear  more  than  three  or  four 
children  ; and  thefe  are  brought  forth  with  much 
lefs  pain  than  European  women  luffer,  and  they  very 
foon  recover  their  ufual  ftrength. 

The  Indians  have  generally  aftonifhing  patience 
and  equanimity  of  mind,  with  the  command  of  every 
paffion  except  revenge.  They  bear  the  mod  fueiden 
and  unexpected  misfortune  with  calrnnefs  and  -com- 
pofure,  without  uttering  a word,  or  the  leaft  change 
of  countenance.  Even  a pcifoner,  who  knows  not 
whether  he  may  not  in  a few  hours  be  put  to  a molt 
cruel  death,  feems  entirely  unconcerned,  and  eats  and 
drinks  with  as  much  cheerfulneis  as  thole  into  whole 
hands  he  has  fallen.  Their  rcfolution  and  courage 
under  ficknefs  and  pain,  is  really  aftonifhing.  Even 
when  under  the  fhocking  torture  to  which  prifoners 
are  frequently  expofed,  they  will  not  only  make 
themfelves  cheerful,  but  provoke  and  irritate  their 
tormentors  by  the  moft  fevere  reproaches. 

They  are  grave  in  their  deportment  upon  ferious 
occafions,  oblervant  of  thofe  in  company,  refpectful 
to  the  old  ; of  a temper  cool  and  deliberate,  by 
which  they  are  never  in  hafte  to  fpeak  before  they 
have  well  thought  of  the  matter,  and  fure  that  the 
perfon  who  fpoke  before  them  has  finifhed  all  he  had 
to  fay.  In  their  public  councils,  every  man  is  heard 
in  his  turn,  according  as  his  years,  his  wifdom,  or  his 
fervices  to  his  country,  have  ranked  him.  Not  a 
whifper,  not  a murmur  is  heard  from  the  reft,  while 
he  fpeaks,  no  indecent  commendations,  no  ill-timed 
applaufe.  • The  young  attend  for  their  inftrucftion  ; 
for  here  they  learn  the  hiftory  of  their  nation, 
are  animated  by  thofe  who  celebrate  the  warlike  ac- 
tions of  their  anceftors  ; are  taught  what  is  the  inter- 
eft  of  their  country,  and  how  to  purfue  it. 

Hofpitality  is  exercifed  among  them  with  the  ut~ 
moft  generolity  and  good-will.  Their  houfes,  their 
provilions,  even  their  young  women,  are  prefented 
to  a gueft.  To  thofe  of  their  own  nation  they  are 
likewife  very  humane  and  beneficent.  If  any  of 
them  fucceed  ill  in  hunting,  if  his  harveft  fails,  or 
his  houie  is  burnt,  he  feel?  no  other  effeft  of  his  mif- 
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fortune,  than  its  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
periencing the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who,  for  that  purpofe,  have  almoft  every 
thing  in  common.  But  to  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended  him, 
t ie  American  is  implacable.  He  never  indeed  makes 
ule  of  oaths,  or  indecent  expreflions,  but  cruelly 
conceals  his  fentiment  . till  by  treachery  or  furprife, 
lie  can  gratify  his  revenge.  No  length  of  time  is 
diffident  to  allay  his  refentment ; no  didance  of  place 
is  great  enough  to  protect  the  objecd  ; he  erodes  the 
fleeped  mountains,  pierces  impervious  forefts,  and 
traverfes  the  mod:  hideous  deferts  ; bearing  the  incle- 
mency of  the  1'eafons,  the  fatigue  of  the  expedition, 
me  extremes  of  hunger  and  third,  with  patience  and 
cheat fulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furpriling  his  enemy,  and 
exerciling  upon  him  the  mod:  Ihocking  barbarities. 
When  thefe  cannot  be  effected,  the  revenge  is  left  as 
a legacy,  transferred  from  generation  to  generation, 
from  father  to  ion,  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  tak- 
ing what  they  think  ample  fatisfadion.  To  fuch  ex- 
tremes do  the  Indians  pufli  their  friendthip,  or  their 
enmity  ; and  fuch  indeed  is,  in  general,  the  charac- 
ter of  all  uncivilized  nations.  They,  however,  ef- 
teem  nothing  fo  unworthy  of  a man  of  fenfe,  as  a 
peevilli  temper,  and  a pronenefs  to  a fudden  and  rafla 
a lger. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  highly  fendble  of  the 
utility  and  pleafures  of  friendthip  ; for  each  of  them, 
at  a certain  age,  makes  choice  of  tome  one  nearly  of 
the  fame  ftanding  in  life  to  be  their  mod  intimate  and 
bofom  friend ; thefe  two  enter  into  mutual  engage- 
ments, by  which  they  oblige  themfelves  to  brave  any 
danger,  and  run  any  rifque,  to  afild  and  fupport  each 
other.  This  attachment  is  even  carried  fo  far  as  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  which  they  contider  on- 
ly as  a temporary  reparation,  being  perfuaded  that 
they  fhall  meet  and  be  united  in  friendfhip  in  the 
other  world,  never  to  be  feparated  more  ; and  that 
-there  they  fhall  need  one  another’s  aflidance  as  well 
as  here. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  Indian  nation 
that  has  not  fome  fenfe  of  a Deity,  and  a kind  of 
fuperditious  religion.  Their  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God  are  very  obfeure,  and  fome  of  them 
abfurd,  though  they  conceive  him  as  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  imagine  that  his  more  immediate  reGdence 
is  on  the  ifland,  of  the  great  lakes.  They  feem  to 
have  fome  idea  that  there  are  fpirits  of  a higher  and 
more  excellent  nature  than  man;  and  fuppofing  them 
to  be  every  where  prefent,  frequently  invoke  them, 
and  endeavour  to  act  agreeable  to  their  defires.  i'hey 
likewife  imagine  that  there  is  an  evil  lpirit,  who,  they 
fav,  is  always  inclined  to  mifehief,  and  bears  great 
fway  in  the  creation  ; this,  indeed,  is  the  principal 
object  of  their  d.vodons  ; they  generally  addrefs  him 
mod  heartily,  befeechiug  him  to  do  them  no  harm: 
but  fuppofing  t toe  others  to  be  propitious,  and  ever 
inclined  to  do  good,  they  intreat  thole  fpirits  to  be- 
ii'jn  biafliazs  upon  them,  and  prevent  the  evil  lpirit 


from  hurting  them.  Carver  relates,  that  one  of  the 
mod  conliderable  chiefs  among  the  Ottowaws  with 
whom  he  remained  a night,  on  attending  him  to  his 
canoe  the  next  morning,  with  great  folemnity,  and 
in  an  audible  voice  offered  up  a fervent  prayer,"  as  he 
entered  his  canoe,  “ that  the  Great  Spirit  would  fa- 
vour him  with  a profperous  voyage;  that  he  would 
give  him  an  unclouded  iky  and  fmooth  waters,  by- 
day,  and  that  he  might  lie  down  by  night  on  a beaver 
blanket,  enjoying  uninterrupted  deep  and  pleafant 
dreams ; and  alfo  that  he  might  find  continual  fecu- 
ritv  under  the  great  pipe  of  peace.”  To  procure  the 
protection  of  the  good  fpirit,  they  imagine  it  neceffa- 
ry  to  didinguilh  themfelves,  and  that  they  mud  above 
all  other  attainments,  become  good  warriors,  expert 
hunters,  and  fteady  markfmen. 

Their  prieds  often  perfuade  the  people  that  they 
have  revelations  of  future  events,  and  are  authorized 
to  command  them  to  purfue  fuch  and  fuch  meafures. 
They  alfo  undertake  to  unfold  the  myderies  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  folve  and  interpret  all  their  dreams. 
They  reprefent  the  other  world  as  a place  abounding 
with  an  inexhaudible  plenty  of  every  thing  definable 
where  they  fhall  enjoy  the  mod  full  and  exquifite 
gratification  of  all  their  fenfes.  This  is,  doubtlefs, 
the  motive  that  induces  the  Indians  to  meet  death 
with  luch  indifference  and  compofure  ; none  of  them 
being  in  the  lead  difmayed  at  the  news  that  he  has 
but  a few  hours  or  minutes  to  live,  but  with  the  creat- 
ed intrepidity  fees  himfelf  upon  the  brink  of  being 
feparated  from  all  terreftrial  things,  and  with  great 
lerenity  talks  to  all  around  him  : thus  a father  leaves 
his  dying  advice  to  his  children,  and  takes  a formal 
leave  of  all  his  friends. 

They  tedify  great  indifference  for  the  productions 
of  art  ; when  any  curious  piece  of  mechanifm  is 
diown  them  they  fay,  “ It  is  pretty,  I like  to  look  at 
it,”  but  exprefs  no  curiofity  about  its  condruftion. 
Such  however  is  not  their  behaviour  when  they  are 
told  of  a perfon  who  didinguiihes  himlelf  by  agility 
in  running  ; is  well  fkilled  in  hunting,  can  take  a mod 
exact  aim  ; work  a canoe  along  a rapid  dream  with 
great  dexterity  ; is  fkilled  in  all  the  arts  which  their 
dealthy  mode  of  carrying  on  war  is  capable  of;  or  is 
acute  in  difeovering  the  fituation  of  a country,  and 
can,  without  a guide,  purfue  his  proper  courfe  through 
a vad  fored,  and  fupport  hunger,  third  and  fatigue, 
with  invincible  firmnefs ; at  fuch  a relation  their  at- 
tention is  roufed  ; they  liden  to  the  intereding  tale 
with  delight,  and  exprefs  in  the  dronged  terms  their 
edeem  for  fo  great,  fo  wonderful  a man. 

They  generally  bury  their  dead  with  great  decency, 
and  depofit  in  the  grave  fuch  things  as  the  deceafed 
had  made  the  greated  ufe  of,  and  been  mod  attached 
to ; as  his  bow  and  arrows,  pipes,  tobacco,  &c.  that 
he  may  not  be  in  want  of  any  thing  when  he  comes 
to  the  other  country.  The  mothers  mourn  for  their 
children  a long  time,  and  the  neighbours  make  pre- 
fents  to  the  father;  and  he  in  return  gives  them  a 
fead. 
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Their  phyficians  have  generally  one  uniform  courfe 
of  r re  Tice,  be  the  diforder  what  it  may:  they  fir  (T 
indole  the  patient  in  a narrow  cabbin,  in  the  midft 
of  which  is  a done  red  hot,  on  which  they  throw 
water  till  he  is  covered  with  warm  vapour,  and  is  in 
a profufe  fweat,  when  they  hurry  him  from  thence 
and  plunge  him  into  the  next  river.  This  is  repeated 
as  often  as  they  think  neceflary  ; and  by  this  method 
extraordinary  cures  are  fometimes  performed:  but  it 
alfo  frequently  happens  that  perfons  die  in  the  very 
operation;  efpecially where  they  areafflided  with  the 
new  diforders,  brought  to  them  from  Europe ; and  it 
is  partly  owing  to  this  manner  of  proceeding  that  the 
fmall-pox  has  proved  fo  very  fatal  to  them.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  have  the  ufe 
of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy,  the  power  of 
which  they  however  attribute  to  the  ceremonies  with 
which  they  are  adminiftered. 

Every  band  has  a leader  who  bears  the  title  of  Sa- 
chem, or  chief  warrior,  and  is  chofen  for  his  tried 
valour  and  fkill  in  conducting  war  ; to  him  is  intrud- 
ed all  military  operations  ; but,  according  to  Carver, 
his  authority  does  not  extend  to  civil  affairs,  the  pre- 
eminence there  being  given  to  another,  who  pofleffes 
it  by  a kind  ol  hereditary  claim,  and  whole  affent  is 
neceffary  to  render  valid  ail  conveyances  of  land,  or 
treaties  of  whatever  kind,  to  which  he  affixes  the  mark 
of  the  tribe  or  nation.  Though  thefe  military  and 
civil  chiefs  are  conhdered  as  the  heads  of  the  band, 
and  the  latter  is  ufually  ftvled  king,  yet  the  American 
Indians  confider  themfelves  as  controlled  by  neither 
civil  nor  military  authority:  every  individual  regards 
himfelf  as  free  and  independent,  and  would  never 
renounce  that  idea  of  liberty,  therefore  injunctions 
conveyed  in  the  ftyle  of  a politive  command,  would 
be  difregarded,  and  treated  with  contempt.  Nor  do 
their  leaders  affume  an  afcendancy  repugnant  to  thefe 
fentiments,  but  merely  advife  what  is  neceffary  to  be 
done,  which  is  fufficient  to  produce  the  mod  prompt 
and  effectual  execution. 

Their  great  council  is  compofed  of  the  heads  of 
tribes  and  families,  with  fuch  whole  capacity  has  raff- 
ed them  to  the  lame  degree  of  confideration.  They 
meet  in  a houfe,  built  in  each  of  their  towns  for  that 
purpofe,  and  alfo  receive  ambaffadors,  to  deliver 
them  an  anlwer,  to  ling  their  traditionary  war  fongs, 
or  to  commemorate  their  dead.  In  thefe  councils 
they  propofe  all  fuch  matters  as  concern  the  ftate, 
and  which  have  been  already  digefted  in  the  fecret 
councils,  at  which  none  but  the  head  men  affift.  The 
chiefs  feldom  fpeak  much  themfelves  at  thefe  general 
meetings,  but  intruft  their  fentiments  with  a perfon 
who  is  called  their  fpeaker,  or  orator,  there  being  one 
of  this  profeffion  in  every  tribe  and  town  ; and  their 
manner  of  fpeaking  is  natural  and  eafy,  their  words 
ftrong  and  expreffive,  their  ftyle  bold,  figurative 
and  laconic,  whatever  is  faid  tending  either  to  inform 
the  judgment,  or  roufe  the  paffions. 

When  any  hulinefs  of  confequence  is  tranfaCted, 
they  appoint  a feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  al- 
moft  the  whole  nation  partakes,  Before  the  enter- 
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tainment  is  ready,  the  principal  perfon  begins  a fong 
on  the  remarkable  events  ol  their  hiftory,  and  what- 
ever may  tend  to  their  honour  or  infb  uCtion.  The 
others  ling  in  their  turn.  They  alfo  have  dances, 
chiefly  of  a martial  kind  ; and  no  (olemnity  or  public 
bulinefs  is  carried  on  without  fongs  and  dances. 

As  the  Indians  are  high  fpirited  and  foon  irritated, 
the  mod:  trifling  provocations  frequently  roufe  them 
to  arms,  and  prove  the  occafions  of  bloodlhed  and 
murder.  Their  petty  private  quarrels  are  often  de- 
cided this  way,  and  expeditions  undertaken  without 
the  knowledge  or  conlent  of  a gener;  1 council  Thefe 
private  expeditions  are  winked  at,  and  excufed,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  their  young  men  in  action,  and  in- 
uring them  to  the  exereffes  of  war. 

But  when  war  becomes  a national  affiiir,  it  is  en- 
tered upon  with  g’-eat  deliberation.  T hey  firfl  call 
an  aflembly  of  the  fachems  or  chief  warriors,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  affair,  and  every  thing  relating  to 
it.  In  this  general  congrels  among  the  northern  In- 
dians and  the  Five  Nations,  the  women  have  a voice 
as  well  as  the  men.  When  they  are  aflembled,  the 
chief  fachem  or  prefident,  propofes  the  affair  they 
have  met  to  confult  upon,  and  taking  up  the  toma- 
hawk, which  lies  by  him,  favs,  “ Who  among  you 
will  go  and  fight  againftfuch  a nation  ? Who  among  you 
will  bring  captives  from  thence  to  replace  our  deceaf- 
ed  friends,  that  our  wrongs  may  he  revenged,  anJ 
our  name  and  honour  maintained,  as  long  as  the 
rivers  flow,  grafs  grows,  or  the  fun  and  moon  ihaU 
endure?”  Then  one  of  the  principal  warriors  rifing, 
harangues  the  whole  aflembly,  and  afterward,  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  young  men,  enquires  who 
among  them  will  go  along  with  him,  and  fight  their 
enemies  ? When  they  generally  rife,  one  after  an- 
other, and  fall  in  behind  him,  while  he  walks  round 
the  circle,  till  he  is  joined  by  a fufficient  number. 

On  fuch  occalions  they  have  ufually  a deer,  or 
fome  other  beaft  roafted  whole ; and  each  of  them 
as  they  conlent  to  go  to  war,  cuts  oft"  a piece  and 
eats,  faying,  “ Thus  will  I devour  our  enemies,” 
mentioning  the  nation  they  are  going  to  attack.  This 
ceremony  being  performed,  the  dance  begins,  and 
they  ling  the  war-fong,  which  has  relation  to  their 
intended  expedition  and  conqueft,  or  to  their  own 
fkill,  courage  and  dexterity  in  fighting,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  vanquifh  their  enemies. 
Their  expreffions  are  ftrong  and  pathetic,  uttered 
with  a tone  that  infpires  terror. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  their  women  in  thefe  cor- 
fultations,  that  the  iffue  depends  much  upon  them. 
If  any  one  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  chiefs, 
has  a mind  to  excite  one,  who  does  not  immediately 
depend  upon  them,  to  take  part  in  the  war,  Ihe  pre- 
fents,  by  the  hands  of  fome  trufty  young  warrior,  a 
firing  of  wampum,  to  the  perfon  wbofe  help  fhe  fo- 
licits,  which  feldom  fails  of  producing  the  effeCt. 
But  when  they  folicit  an  offenlive  or  defenfive  alli- 
ance with  a whole  nation,  they  fend  an  embaffy  with 
a large  belt  of  wampum  and  a bloody  hatchet,  in- 
viting 
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viting  them  to  come  and  drink  the  blood  of  their 
enemies. 

The  wampum  ufed  upon  thefe  and  other  occafions, 
before  their  acquaintance  with  Europeans , was  only 
fimall  flielh,  which  they  picked  up  by  the  fea-coafls, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes.  It  now  confifts  of  a 
kind  cf  cylindrical  beads,  made  of  white  and  black 
Shells,  which  are  efteemed  among  them  as  filver  and 
gold  are  among  us.  The  black  they  think  the  moft 
valuable;  both  of  them  are  their  greateft  riches  and 
ornaments,  anfwering  all  the  ends  of  money  among 
us.  They  have  have  the  art  of  bringing,  twilling 
and  interweaving  them  into  their  belts,  collars, 
blankets,  & c.  in  ten  thoufand  different  fizes,  forms 
and  figures,  fo  as  not  only  to  be  ornaments  for  every 
part  of  drels,  but  expreffive  of  all  their  important 
tranfa&ions.  They  dye  the  wampum  of  various  co- 
lours and  Shades  ; and  as  they  are  made  fignificant  of 
almoff  any  thing  they  pleafe,  by  thefe  their  records 
are  kept,  and  their  thoughts  communicated  to  one 
another,  as  ours  are  by  writing.  Thus  the  belts  that 
pnfs  from  one  .nation  to  another,  in  all  important 
tranfa£lions,  are  carefully  preferved  in  the  cabbinsof 
t heir  chief  , and  Serve  both  as  a kind  of  record  or 
hifforv,  ar.d  as  a public  treafure  ; hence  they  are  ne- 
ver ufed  on  trifling  occafions. 

The  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  is  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance, nor  is  it  lefs  revered  among  them.  The 
bowl  of  this  pipe  is  made  of  a kind  of  loft,  red  ffone, 
eafiiy  wrought  and  hollowed  out ; the  item  is  of  cane, 
or  a kind  of  light  wood,  painted  with  different  co- 
lours, and  adorned  with  the  heads,  tails  and  fea- 
thers, of  the  rnoff  beautiful  birds,  &c.  The  ufe  of 
the  calumet,  is  to  fmoke  either  tobacco,  or  fome 
other  herb  ufed  inftead  of  it,  when  they  enter  into 
an  alliance  or  any  folemn  engagement ; this  being 
efteemed  the  moft  facred  oath  that  can  be  taken,  the 
violation  of  which  is  thought  to  be  moft  infamous, 
and  deferving  fevere  punifhment  in  the  other  life. 
When  they  treat  of  war,  the  whole  pipe  and  all  its 
ornaments  are  red  ; fometimes  it  is  red  only  on  one 
fide,  and  by  the  difpofition  of  the  feathers,  See.  a 
perfon  acquainted  with  their  cuftoms,  knows  at  ftrft 
fight  the  intentions  or  defires  of  the  nation  who  pre- 
fents  it.  Smoking  the  calumet  is  all'o,  upon  iome 
occafions,  and  in  all  treaties,  confidered  as  a facred 
oath,  as  a feal  of  their  decrees,  and  a pledge  of  their 
performance  of  them.  The  fize  and  decorations  of 
their  calumets  are  commonly  proportioned  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occafion,  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  are  prefented,  and  to  the  efteem 
and  regar#  they  have  for  them. 

Another  inftrument  of  great  importance  among 
them,  is  the  tomahawk.  This  is  an  ancient  weapon, 
ufed  by  them  in  war,  before  they  were  taught  the  ufe 
of  iron  and  fteel,  fince  which,  hatchets  have  been 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  them  : but  it  (fill  retains 
its  ufe  and  importance  in  public  tranfadlions,  and, 
like  the  pipe,  is  frequently  very  fignificant.  This  in- 
strument is  formed,  in  fome  refpefts,  like  an  hatchet, 


having  a long  handle ; the  head,  which  is  a round 
knob  of  folid  wood,  calculated  to  knock  a man  down, 
has  on  the  other  fide  a point,  bending  a little  towards 
the  handle  ; and  near  the  centre,  where  the  handle 
pierces  the  head,  another  point  projects  forward,  ofa 
conliderable  length,  which  ferves  tothruftwith  like  a 
fpear.  The  tomahawk  is  alfo  ornamented  with  paint- 
ing and  feathers,  difpofed  and  variegated  in  many 
fignificant  forms,  according  to  the  occafion  and  end 
for  which  it  is  ufed  ; and  on  it  is  kept  a kind  of  jour- 
nal of  their  marches  and  moft  important  occurrences, 
in  a fort  of  hieroglyphics.  When  the  council  is  call- 
ed to  deliberate  on  war,  the  tomahawk  is  coloured 
red  ; and  when  the  council  fits,  it  is  laid  down  by  the 
chief  ; and  if  war  be  concluded  upon,  the  captain 
of  the  young  warriors  takes  it  up,  and  holding  it  in 
his  hand,  dances  and  lings  the  war-fong.  When  the 
council  is  over,  this,  or  fome  other  of  the  fame  kind, 
is  fent  by  the  hands  of  the  fame  warrior  to  every  tribe 
concerned  ; who,  with  it,  prefents  a belt  of  wam- 
pum, and  delivers  his  meffage,  throwing  the  toma- 
hawk on  the  ground,  which  is  taken  up  by  one  of 
the  moft  expert  warriors,  if  they  choofe  to  join  ; if 
not,  it  is  returned  with  a belt  of  their  wampum, 
fuited  ‘*r>  the  occafion. 

Each  nation  or  tribe  has  its  diftinfl  enfigns,  gene- 
rally confining  of  fome  bead,  bird,  or  fill)  Thus 
the  Five  Nations  have  the  bear,  otter,  wolf,  tortoife 
and  eagle  ; by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are  generally 
diftingu ifhed,  and  the  lhapes  of  thefe  animals  are 
pricked,  and  painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Generally,  when  they  march  through  the  woods, 
they,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  figure  of  their 
arms  on  trees,  efpecially  when  they  have  had  a fuc- 
cefsful  campaign,  that  travellers  may  know  they  have 
been  there  ; recording  alfo,  in  their  way,  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  and  fealps  they  have  taken. 

Their  military  appearance  is  very  odd  and  terrible. 
They  cut  off  all  their  hair,  except  a fpot  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  pluck  off  their  eyebrows.  The 
lock  left  upon  the  head  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels, 
each  of  which  is  ftiftened,  and  intermixed  with  beads 
and  feathers  of  various  ftrapes  and  colours,  the  whole 
twilled  and  connected  together.  They  paint  them- 
felves  with  a red  pigment  down  to  the  eyebrows, 
which  they  fprinkle  over  with  white  down.  The 
griftles  of  their  ears  are  flit  almoll  quite  round,  and 
hung  with  ornaments  that  have  generally  the  figure 
of  lome  bird  or  bead  drawn  upon  them.  Their 
nofes  are  likewife  bored  and  hung  with  beads,  and 
their  faces  painted  with  various  colours.  On  their 
breads  are  a gorget  or  medal  of  brafs,  copper,  or 
fome  other  metal  ; and  by  a firing  which  goes  round 
their  necks,  is  fufpended  that  horrid  weapon  called 
the  fealping-  knife. 

Thus  equipped,  they  march  forth,  finging  their 
war-long,  till  they  lofe  light  of  their  village  ; and 
are  generally  followed  by  their  women,  who  aflift 
them  in  carrying  their  baggage,  whether  by  land  or 
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water,  but  commonly  return  before  they  proceed  to 
aClion. 

They  have  generally  one  commander  for  every  ten 
men  ; and  if  the  number  amounts  to  one  hundred, 
a general  is  appointed  over  the  others,  not  properly 
to  command,  but  to  give  his  opinion.  They  have  no 
ftated  rules  of  difcipline,  or  fixed  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  a war  ; but  make  their  attacks  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways  as  there  are  occafions,  but  generally  in 
flying  parties,  equipped  for  that  purpofe. 

' The  weapons  ufed  by  thofe  who  trade  with  the 
Englijh  and  French,  are  commonly  a firelock,  hatchet, 
and  fcalping-knife  ; but  the  others  ufe  bows,  toma- 
hawks and  pikes.  As  the  commander  in  chief  go- 
verns only  by  advice,  and  can  neither  reward  nor  pu- 
nifh,  every  private  man  may  return  home  when  he 
pleafes,  without  affigning  any  reafon  for  it  ; or  any 
number  may  leave  the  main  body,  and  carry  on  a 
private  expedition,  in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe, 
without  being  called  to  account  for  their  conduft. 

When  the  Indians  return  from  a fuccefsful  cam- 
paign, they  contrive  their  march  lo  as  not  to  approach 
their  village  till  toward  the  evening.  They  then 
fend  two  or  three  forward  to  acquaint  their  chief,  and 
the  whole  village,  with  the  moft  material  circumftances 
of  the  campaign.  At  day-light  next  morning,  they 
give  their  prifoners  new  clothes,  adorn  their  heads 
with  feathers,  paint  their  faces  with  various  colours, 
and  put  into  their  hands  a white  daft',  taffelled  round 
with  the  tails  of  deer.  This  being  done,  the  war- 
captain  fets  up  a cry,  and  gives  as  many  yells  as  he 
has  taken  prifoners  and  fcalps ; and  the  whole  vil- 
lage aflemble  at  the  water  fide.  As  foon  as  the  war- 
riors appear,  four  or  five  of  their  young  men,  well 
clothed,  get  into  a canoe,  if  they  come  by  water,  or 
otherwife  march  by  land  : the  two  firft,  carrying 
each  a calumet,  go  out  finging,  to  fearch  the  pri- 
foners, whom  they  lead  in  triumph  to  the  cabbin, 
where  they  are  to  receive  their  doom.  The  owner 
of  this  cabbin  has  the  power  of  determining  their 
fate,  though  it  is  often  left  to  fome  woman  who  has 
loft  her  hufband,  brother,  or  fon  in  the  war ; and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  fhe  generally  adopts  him  into 
the  place  of  the  deceafed.  The  prifoner  has  victuals 
immediately  given  him,  and  while  he  is  at  this  repaft, 
a confultation  is  held ; and  if  it  be  refolved  to  fave 
his  life,  two  young  men  untie  him,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hands,  lead  him  to  the  cabbin  of  the  perfon 
into  whofe  family  he  is  to  be  adopted,  and  there  he 
is  received  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  kindnefs. 
He  is  treated  as  a friend,  as  a brother,  or  as  a huf- 
band ; and  they  foon  love  him  with  the  fame  tender- 
nefs  as  if  he  flood  in  one  of  thofe  relations  to 
them.  In  fhort,  he  has  no  other  mark  of  captivity, 
but  his  not  being  fuffered  to  return  to  his  own  nati- 
on, for  his  attempting  this  would  be  punifhed  with 
certain  death. 

But  if  the  fentence  be  death,  how  different  their 
conduft  ! thefe  people,  who  behave  with  fuch  difin- 
terefted  affection  to  each  other,  with  fuch  tendernefs 
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to  thofe  whom  they  adopt,  here  fhew  that  they  are 
truly  favages ; the  dreadful  fentence  is  no  fooncr 
patted,  than  the  whole  village  fets  up  the  death-cry  ; 
and,  as  if  there  were  no  medium  between  the  meft 
generous  friendfhip  and  the  moft  inhuman  cruelty; 
for  the  execution  of  him  whom  they  had  juft  before 
deliberated  upon  admitting  into  their  tribe  is  no  longer 
deferred,  than  whilft  they  can  make  the  neceflary 
preparations  for  rioting  in  the  moft  diabolical  cruelty. 
They  firft  ftrip  him,  and  fixing  two  pofts  in  the 
ground,  fallen  to  them  two  pieces  from  one  to  the 
other  ; one  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
other  about  five  or  fix  feet  higher  : then  obliging  the 
unhappy  victim  to  mount  upon  the  lower  croft  piece, 
they  tie  his  legs  to  it  a little  afunder  : his  hands  are 
extended  and  tied  to  the  angles  formed  by  the  upper 
piece.  In  this  pofture  they  burn  him  all  over  the 
body,  fometimes  firft  daubing  him  with  pitch.  The 
whole  village,  men,  women  and  children,  attemble 
round  him,  every  one  torturing  him  in  what  manner 
they  pleafe,  each  driving  to  exceed  the  other  in  cruel- 
ty, as  long  as  he  has  life.  But  if  none  of  the  bye- 
ftanders  are  inclined  to  lengthen  out  his  torments,  he 
is  either  fhot  to  death,  or  inclofed  with  dry  bark, 
to  which  they  let  fire  ; they  then  leave  him  on  the 
frame,  and  in  the  evening  run  from  cabbin  to  cabbin, 
fuperftitioufly  ftriking  with  fmall  twigs,  the  furniture, 
walls  and  roofs,  to  prevent  his  fpirit  from  remaining 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  the  evils  committed  on 
his  body.  The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night 
following  is  fpent  in  rejoicing. 

This  is  the  moft  ufual  method  of  murdering  their 
prifoners ; but  fometimes  they  faften  them  to  a fingle 
flake,  and  build  a fire  round  them  ; at  other  times 
they  cruelly  mangle  their  limbs,  cut  off  their  fingers 
and  toes,  joint  by  joint,  and  fometimes  feald  them 
to  death. 

What  is  moftly  extraordinary,  if  the  fufferer  be  an 
Indian , there  feems,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
execution,  a conteft  between  him  and  his  tormentors, 
which  fhall  outdo  the  other,  they  in  inflicting  the 
moft  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  : not  a 
groan,  not  a figh,  not  a diftortion  of  countenance 
efcapes  him,  in  themidft  of  his  torments.  It  is  even 
faid,  that  he  recounts  his  own  exploits,  informs  them 
what  cruelties  he  has  inflicted  upon  their  countrymen, 
and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend 
his  death  : that  he  even  reproaches  them  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting;  points  out  me- 
thods of  more  exquifite  torture,  and  more  fenfible 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflicled. 

The  fcalps,  thofe  dreadful  proofs  of  the  barbarity 
of  thefe  Indians , are  valued,  and  hung  up  in  their 
houfes  as  the  trophies  of  their  bravery  ; and  they  have 
certain  days  when  the  young  men  gain  a new  name 
or  title  of  honour,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  thefe  fcalps  belonged.  This  name 
they  think  a fufficient  reward  for  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues of  many  campaigns,  as  it  renders  them  refpecl- 
ed  by  their  countrymen  and  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
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The  moft  favourable  accounts  of  the  Indians  who 
inhabit  this  part  of  the  continent  is  given  by  Charle- 
voix, father  Hennepin,  and  other  French  writers : 
from  their  information  Voltaire  has  been  led  to  draw 
a captivating  piXure  of  Indian  manners.  The  Huron 
tribe,  dwelling  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  great  lake 
fo  called,  have  been  the  fubjeX  of  his  particular  pa- 
negyric. It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  Europeans  has  greatly  defaced  the  lead- 
ing traits  of  the  primitive  character  of  the  Americans , 


and  whilft  it  has  debafed  their  virtues,  has  confirmed 
and  increafed  every  malignant  propenfity.  In  the 
late  wars,  in  which  thefe  favages  have  been  engaged 
as  auxiliaries  to  Europeans , they  have  been  found  in- 
fidious  and  daftardly  in  their  mode  of  attack  ; faitli- 
lefs  in  their  alliances  ; their  infatiable  third:  for  blood 
equalled  only  by  their  avidity  for  fpoil : and  danger- 
ous confederates  when  neither  mallacre  nor  plunder 
were  to  be  effeXed. 


CHAP.  II. 
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SECT.  I. 

The  JirJ}  Settlement , Frogrefs  and  prefent  State  of  the 
American  States. 

f'r'i  H E Englijh , conduced  by  John  Cabot,  in  the 
year  1497,  (although  the  difcovery  has  gene- 
rally, but  erroneoufiy,  been  attributed  to  his  fecond 
fon  Sebaftian,  who  at  that  time  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age)  found  the  way  to 
North  America  foon  after  Columbus  had  fuccefsfully 
eroded  the  Atlantic  ; but  as  the  torrents  in  that  coun- 
try brought  down  no  gold,  and  the  Indians  were  not 
bedecked  with  any  coftly  ornaments,  no  attempts 
were  made  to  explore  the  country  for  near  a century 
after  its  difcovery.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  traverfed 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe  in  one  voyage, 
and  in  one  fhip,  which  had  never  been  atchieved  be- 
fore, when  afterward  annoying  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Wejl- Indies , and  on  the  main,  gained  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  northern  continent, 
as  he  had  before  of  the  wefiern  parts  about  the  fame 
parallel;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  however,  was  the  fir  IF 
navigator  who  explored  the  coafl,  bellowed  on  it  a 
name,  and  attempted  to  fettle  a colony  ; but  the 
lands  were  overfpread  with  thick  woods,  the  caprices 
of  a favage  race  were  to  be  Toothed,  their  jealoufies 
of  new  fettlers  to  be  removed,  or  their  power  to  be 
oppofed  ; and,  when  all  tlicfe  difficulties  fhould  be 
furmounted,  the  colonifts  mud  continue  fubjeX  to 
the  fir  ft  condemnatory  fenter.ee  denounced  on  the 
human  race,  “ by  the  fweat  of  their  brow  to  eat 
their  bread.” 

At  that  time  colonization  made  no  part  of  the 
fjftem  of  government,  fo  that  there  were  few  ftimu- 


lents  to  abandon  a native  foil  for  the  purpofe  of  leek- 
ing  pofieffions  in  another  hemifphere.  At  length  a 
powerful  incentive  arofe,  ftronger  than  the  influence 
of  the  kings,  than  the  love  of  eafe,  than  the 
dread  of  mifery.  Religion,  which  had  long  been 
converted  into  the  moft  powerful  engine  which  hu- 
man fubtilty  ever  made  ufe  of  to  fubjugate  the  mafs 
of  mankind,  no  fooner  ceafed  to  be  fo  perverted, 
than  by  its  own  proper  force  it  impelled  large  bodies 
of  people  to  renounce  every  prefent  enjoyment,  the 
inftinXive  love  of  a native  foil,  rooted  habits  and 
deareft  connexions,  and  to  fettle  in  the  dreary  wilds 
of  a far  diftant  continent. 

When  England , by  a very  Angular  concurrence  of 
circumftances,  threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  ftate  policy 
fo  predominated  in  the  meafure,  that  the  confciences 
of  men  were  ftill  required  to  bend  to  the  difeipline, 
conform  to  the  ceremonials,  and  aflent  to  the  doXrines 
which  the  governing  powers  eftablilhed.  Although 
a diffent  from  the  church  of  Rome  was  confidered  as 
meritorious,  yet  a diffent  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  held  to  be  heretical,  and  an  offence  to  be 
punifhed  by  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  human  mind, 
fomewhat  awakened  from  a long  fufpenflon  of  its 
powers  by  a Wickcliffe,  farther  enlightened  by  an 
Erafmus  and  Melanthon,  and  at  length  called  forth 
into  energy  by  the  collifion  of  thofe  two  ardent  and 
daring  fpirits,  Luther  and  Calvin,  then  began  to  bend 
all  its  attention  toward  religious  enquiries;  and  ex- 
ercifed  all  its  powers  in  fuch  purfuits.  Hence  arole 
a vaft  diverfity  of  opinions,  which  gave  rife  to  nu- 
merous feels  and  denominations  of  Chriftians  ; but 
as  the  proteftant  eftabliftiment  in  England  held  it'ef- 
feniial  to  preferve  a unity  of  faith,  thofe  novel  opi- 
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nions  obtained  no  more  quarter  there  than  under  pa- 
pal power. 

The  eailern  coaft  of  North  America , comprehend- 
ing a vaft  extent  of  country,  was  conildered  as  of 
right  belonging  to  England , and  was  then  known  by 
no  other  names  than  thofe  of  North  and  Sot/th  Virgi- 
nia, which  it  had  received  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  perfecuted  and  defperate  religionifts  ealily  ob- 
tained a royal  grant  of  a very  extenfive  track  of  land, 
whither  they  repaired,  not  to  amafs  wealth,  or  to 
exterminate  the  inhabitants,  but  to  fubfift  by  induftry, 
to  purchafe  fecurity  by  honourable  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  and  to  acquire  ftrength  under  the  aufpices 
of  freedom.  The  eftabliftiment  made  by  the  quakers, 
under  the  conduftof  Penn,  realized  thefe  profeflions, 
in  other  parts  a i'pirit  of  intolerance  too  much  pre- 
vailed, and  infidious  arts  were  pradlifed  on  the  In- 
diant, which  foon  excited  rancorous  animofity  in 
thofe  tribes.  The  Spaniards  had  found  the  fouthern 
divifion  of  this  vaft  continent  peopled  with  a pufilla- 
nimous  and  defenceiefs  race  of  men,  whom  they  fa- 
crificed  without  fcruple  or  remorfe  to  their  ambition 
and  avarice  ; the  European  fettlers  on  the  coaft  of 
North  America  were  not  actuated  by  fuch  a cruel  and 
exterminating  fpirit  ; they  had  jufter  notions  of  the 
rights  of  man  : they  alfo  found  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  paflefling  very  different  charafteriftics, 
lefs  numerous  indeed  than  toward  the  fouth,  but  fut- 
fifting  by  hunting,  expert  in  the  ufe  of  offenfive  wea- 
pons, fagacious,  perfevering,  not  infenfible  of  kind- 
nefles  conferred,  but  implacable  when  offended,  and 
ever  gratifying  their  revenge  by  means  the  moft  artful, 
concealed  and  cruel.  An  acquaintance  with  Euro- 
peans has  ever  been  baneful  to  uncivilized  communi- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Thefe  Indians  foon  dis- 
covered a fondnefs  for  fpirituous  liquors,  with  which 
the  artful  traders  were  too  ready  to  fupply  them  f by 
the  excefllve  ufe  of  thefe,  their  natural  ferocity  has 
been  increafed,  their  paflions  enflamed,  their  beft 
principles  perverted,  difeafes  never  before  known  in- 
troduced, their  lives  fhortened,  and  their  num- 
bers rapidly  reduced. 

The  attention  and  affiftance  which  Great  Britain 
gave  to  thefe  colonies  increafed  with  the  increafing 
commercial  fpirit  of  the  nation  ; indeed  the  Euglifij 
Americans  may  be  faid  to  have  been,  like  Minerva, 
born  adult  : no  age  of  barbarifm  involved  in  obfcuri- 
ty  and  ignorance  the  early  period  of  their  exiftence. 
Arts  and  fciences  were  cultivated  ere  their  woods  were 
cleared ; their  minds  were  enlarged  without  their 
manners  being  depraved.  The  foftering  hand  of 
Great  Britain  nurfed  the  riling  genius  of  the  colonies, 
and  an  immenfe  expanfe  of  country  taught  them  to 
contemplate  on  futurity  with  exultation.  Their 
towns  were  built  far  from  the  din  of  war  ; their  peo- 
ple had  multiplied  amidft  the  bleffings  of  peace  ; their 
lituation  and  employments  rendered  them  robuft  and 
enterprizing,  without  becoming  fanguinary.  The 
inroads  of  the  Indians , thofe  Aborigines,  whofe  ter- 
ritory they  had  in  moft  inftances  rather  feized  upon 
than  honourably  purchafed,  were  confined  to  their 


back  fcttlements,  and  ferved  to  keep  them  attentive 
without  endangering  the  general  fafety.  The  appre- 
henfions  from  the  encroachments  of  the  French  were 
difpelled  foon  after  they  had  been  ferioufly  entertain- 
ed, and  the  fortunate  termination  of  that  four  years 
confiifl  ferved  to  teach  them  to  value  a fecurity  which 
then  became  permanent.  Civil  commotions  and  in- 
teftine  wars  have  drained  with  blood  every  kingdom 
and  ftate,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times : the 
Americans  were  not  to  expeft  an  exemption  from  the 
common  lot  of  humanity;  and  the  time  at  length 
arrived,  when  the  horrors  and  defolations  of  war 
were  to  overfpread  the  country. 

Perhaps  no  event  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  has 
been  more  important  than  the  revolution  in  America , 
which  the  contentions  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  produced,  by  the  ereftion  of  fo  ma- 
ny independent,  but  confederated,  republics  on  that 
continent.  The  purfuits  of  America  muft  now  be 
diredled  to  different  objefls.  Whilft  colonifts,  they 
were  perhaps  become  too  much  a commercial  people  : 
as  States,  agriculture  will  demand  their  tirft  and  chief 
attention.  The  immenfe  country  to  the  weftward  is 
now  likely  to  be  brought  much  fooner  into  a ftate  of 
cultivation  than  if  they  had  continued  colonies:  po- 
pulation may  be  expected  to  advance  in  a propor- 
tion hitherto  unknown  ; and,  among  a people  en- 
joying fuch  advantages,  the  human  mind  ought  to 
be  exercifed,  and  its  powers  enlarged,  without  be- 
ing depraved ; fimplicity  of  manners,  uncontami- 
nated by  the  impatience  of  becoming  rich,  fhould 
prevail  ; and  the  favoured  Americans  be  known  as 
a people  exemplary  for  integrity  in  their  dealings ; 
for  honour  and  public  virtue. 

Boundaries. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America , 
which  was  executed  at  Pern,  in  the  year  1783,  the 
boundaries  of  thefe  ftates  are  fixed  to  extend  on  the 
N.  from  Nova  Scotia , acrofs  the  four  great  lakes  of 
Ontario , Eric,  Huron,  and  Superior,  afligning  to  the 
States  the  fouthern  half  of  each,  and  in  the  latter  the 
ifiands  Royal  and  Phillipeaux  ; lake  Michigan  they 
poflefs  entire  : though  thefe  lakes  have  ever  been 
conlidered  as  making  a part  of  Canada , and  no  new 
regulation  of  limits  has  excluded  them.  This  boun- 
dary is  farther  extended  through  the  centre  of  the 
lake  of  the  Woods  to  its  moft  weftern  point.  It  may 
be  fuppoled  that  a want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  the  country  has  caufed  it  to  be  added 
“ from  thence  on  a due  Weftcourfe  to  the  river 
Mi/Ti/fippi,”  for  if  the  boundary  is  carried  due  W.  it 
will  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  one  degree  of  lati- 
tude S.  of  Nootka  Sound.  The  line,  in  order  to  touch 
the  Mijfijfippi,  fhould  have  been  carried  from  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  due  S.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  inaccuracy  no  boundary  is  fettled 
throughout  a fpace  of  near  three  degrees  of  latitude  ; 
it  being  refumed  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Alijfifi- 
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fppi  to  3 1°  N.  latitude,  where  that  river  begins  to  di- 
vide Jl  ‘ '!}  Fieri,  la  front  Loisijiana.  The  American 
States  are  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  two  Floridas. — 
They  poiTefs  all  the  eaftern  coaft  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Croix,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy , to  St.  Ma- 
rx's river,  which  divides  Georgia  from  Eajl  Florida , 
and  all  itlands  within  20  leagues  of  any  part  of  the 
ihores. 

The  Hates  with  whom  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
concluded  this  treaty  were,  New  Hampfhire , Majfa- 
chufet's  Bay , Rhode  JJland , with  Providence  Plantati- 
ons, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  ferfey , Penfylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia , North  Carolina , South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Government. 

A general  Congrefs  was  firft  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  Sept.  1774,  and  was  compofed  of  delegates  chofen 
by  the  houfes  of  reprefentatives  of  each  of  the  twelve 
old  colonies ; Georgia  alone  being  unreprefented  in 
that  afiembly,  but  it  afterward  acceded,  and  the 
number  of  members  then  amounted  to  fifty-four, 
and  a prefident  ; two  years  after,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  forty-eight.  In  this  afiembly  each 
colony  had  no  more  than  a fingle  voice,  whether  its 
deputation  was  more  or  lefs  numerous  ; fo  that  a con- 
trariety of  opinion  among  the  deputies  from  any  par- 
ticular colony,  if  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the 
mealure,  did  not  occafion  a diffenting  voice  in  the 
congrefs  ; the  fenfe  of  any  colony  could  not  betaken 
if  its  deputies  were  equally  divided  in  their  opinions  •, 
which  was  likely  frequently  to  occur,  as  feven  of  the 
colonies  lent  either  two  or  four  deputies  ; the  other 
five  were  reprefented  by  three,  five,  feven,  or  nine. 

In  the  year  1776  Congrefs,  by  a folemn  aft,  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain , and 
declared  the  American  colonies  to  be  Independent 
States.  In  March,  1781,  articles  of  confederation 
were  ratified  ; and  the  ftyle  of  the  confederation 
was  fettled  to  be  United  States  of  America.  The  par- 
ticular articles  agreed  upon  by  this  compact  need  not 
here  be  fpoken  of,  as  in  a convention  of  all  the 
States,  which  was  held  at  New  Yen  k,  where  General 
Wafhington  prefided,  a new  conftitution  was  agreed 
upon,  from  which  the  delegates  from  Rhode  Jjland 
alone  diffented.  It  confifts  of  feven  articles,  which 
were  tranfmitted  to  Congrefs  for  their  approbation, 
winch  having  received,  and  the  concurrence  of  Rhode 
ifland  given  ; in  the  year  1789,  General  Wafhing- 
ton  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  Congrefs  thus 
formed. 

This  new  fyftem  of  republican  government  retains 
much  of  the  fpirit  of  the  Englijh  conftitution  ; and 
thofe  two  efiential  fecurities  to  individuals  in  their 
perfons  and  their  property,  the  habeas  corpus  and 
trial  by  jury,  are  retained.  It  unites  the  Americafi 
States  in  a much  clofer  confederation  than  the  Helve- 
tic union  brought  the  Swifs  Cantons,  or  even  than  the 


compaft  entered  into  by  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  placed  the  Dutch.  Indeed,  in  many 
important  points,  it  is  fuch  a form  of  government  as 
the  world  had  not  before  feen.  The  mod  effectual 
means  feem  to  have  been  taken  to  remove  what  was 
formerly  a fruitful  fource  of  animofity  and  diffenfion 
among  the  colonies,  the  undefined  bounds  of  their 
refpeftive  territories,  as  every  ftate  has  now  renounced 
all  right  of  deciding  upon  their  claims,  and  has  agreed 
that  they  Hi  all  be  laid  before  Congrefs,  and  decided 
by  that  afiembly  as  a court  of  judicature.  In  this 
new  form  of  government  the  feveral  Independent 
States  may  be  (aid  to  have  delegated  to  Congrefs  all 
the  funftion;  of  government,  except  retaining  their 
interior  conftitution,  but  deprived  of  the  power  of  le- 
vying duties  on  merchandize,  of  equipping  fhips  of 
war,  of  making  foreign  alliances,  or  waging  war  •, 
for,  as  the  preamble  to  the  new  conftitution  exprefles 
it,  in  the  federal  government  of  thefe  ftates,  “ it  is 
impoftible  to  fecure  all  right  of  independent  fove- 
reignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  intereft  and 
fafety  of  all.” 

The  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  the  fenate  and  re- 
prefentatives, form  a legiflative  body  fomewhat  limilar 
to  the  king,  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain , in 
that  every  aft  of  congrefs  muft  have  a majority  of 
votes  in  the  two  houfes,  and  receive  theaffent  of  the 
prefident,  before  it  can  pafs  into  a law  •,  but  the 
American  conftitution  differs  in  many  particulars  : the 
prefident  of  the  congrefs  has  not  a power  abfolutely 
to  negative  any  bill,  he  can  only  refufe  his  affent,  and 
at  the  Tame  time  is  required  to  afilgn  the  reafons  on 
which  he  founds  hisrefufal  ; the  bufinels  is  then  to 
undergo  a frelh  difcuftion  in  both  houfes,  and  the 
bill  muft  be  paffed  by  two  thirds  of  the  members  of 
each  houfe,  which  conftitutes  it  a law  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  prefident. 

No  fpecific  portion  of  property,  whether  real  or 
perfonal,  is  required  to  be  pofteffed  as  a qualification 
either  for  a reprefentative,  a fenator,  the  vice-prefi- 
dent,  or  the  prefident.  Nor  is  any  one  excluded  on 
account  of  the  religious  principles  which  he  profeffes, 
whatever  they  may  be  ■,  fo  that  Jews  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  as  eligible  as  any  other  citizens.  The  houfe 
of  reprefentatives  are  chofen  every  two  years  by  the 
people  of  the  feveral  ftates.  The  only  legal  requi- 
fites  in  a candidate  are  his  having  attained  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  ; having  been  feven  years  a citizen 
of  the  United  States  ; and,  at  the  time  of  his  electi- 
on, an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  by  which  he  is  chofen  ; 
the  holding  any  place  of  honour,  truft,  or  emolument, 
is  an  abfolute  difqualification.  In  this  reprefentalion 
there  is  no  diftinftion  of  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gelffes  ; it  not  being  made  out  of  counties,  cities  and 
borough  towns  ; for  the  exclufive  rights  and  pecu- 
liar privileges  cf  corporations  are  entirely  unknown 
here.  The  deiign  of  the  new  conftitution  is,  that  the 
number  of  reprefentatives  in  congrefs  Hi  all  not  exceed 
one  reprefentative  for  every  30,000,  but  that  each 
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Rate  (hall  have  at  lead  one  reprefentative.  An  enu- 
meration or  cenl'us  of  inhabitants  is  to  be  made  with- 
in three  years  after  the  firfi  meeting  of  the  congrefs 
of  the  United  Slates , and  a frefli  enumeration  made 
within  every  fubfequent  term  of  ten  years  ; but  until 
fuch  enumeration  fhall  have  been  made,  the  repre- 
fentation  fhall  be  as  follows : 


From  New  Hampfhire  — 3 

Majfachufet' s Bay  — 8 

Rhode  IJland  and  1 

Providence  Plantations  ) 

Connecticut  — 5 

New  Pork  — 6 

New  'Jerfey  — 4 

P enfylvania  — 8 

Delaware  — I 

Maryland  — 6 

Virginia  — I O 

North  Carolina  — 5 

South  Carolina  — 5 

Georgia  — 3 — 65 


So  that  the  American  Rates  in  their  houfe  of  com- 
mons are  not  reprefented  by  above  one-third  of  the 
number  by  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  re- 
prefented in  their  houfe,  calculating  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  population  of  each  country. 

The  fenate  of  the  United  States , which  may  be 
conlidered  as  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament,  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  fenators  from  each  Rate,  chofen,  not 
from  the  people  at  large,  but  from  the  legiflature 
thereof.  No  one  can  be  chofen  a fenator  who  has 
not  attained  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  has 
not  been  nine  years  a citizen,  and  is  not  a refident 
in  the  Rate  where  he  is  chofen  : he  cannot  hold  any 
place  of  honour,  truR,  or  profit.  Thefe  fenators, 
when  affembled,  are  to  be  divided  into  three  claffes  ; 
thofe  in  the  firR  clafs  lhall  vacate  their  feats  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fecond  year  ; thofe  of  the  fecond 
clafs,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  ; and  of  the  third 
clafs,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixfh  year. 

The  prefident  of  the  United  States,  in  whom  is  vefi- 
ed  the  executive  power,  and  who  muR  not  be  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  chofen  by  the  nomination 
of  each  Rate,  who  for  this  purpofe  names  two,  and 
the  perfon  upon  whom  the  largeR  number  of  fuf- 
frages  falls,  obtains  this  difiinguiffied  rank,  which  is 
held  for  four  years.  In  like  manner  the  vice-prefi- 
dent  is  to  be  eledfed,  and  for  the  fame  term.  The 
latter  is  prefident  of  the  fenate.  The  prefident, 
vice-prefident,  fenate  and  reprefentatives,  are  to  be 
paid  for  their  fervices  at  a rate  to  be  fettled  by  law, 
and  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  firR  regulation,  by  which  each  Rate  had 
only  one  vote  in  congrefs,  is  abolifiied,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  voices  among  the  reprefentatives  now  carry 
a quefiion,  the  weight  of  interefi  which  the  three 
largeR  colonies  poffefs  in  that  houfe  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  greatly  predominating  over  the  two  fmalieR 


Rates,  who  fend  only  one  reprefentative  each  ; but 
as  the  fenate  is  compofed  of  two  delegates  from  eve- 
ry Rate,  and  no  bill  can  pafs  into  a law  without  the 
concurrence  of  that  houfe,  the  interefi  of  each  Rate 
is  equally  maintained  there.  The  executive  powers 
of  the  prefident  are  likewife  fubje<ft  to  the  advice  and 
controul  of  the  fenate,  by  which  participation  of 
power,  each  Rate  has  an  equal  opportunity  of  be- 
ing informed  of  the  1'ecret  meafures  which  are  purfu- 
rng  by  government,  and  an  equal  power  of  enforcing 
or  checking  them. 

That  both  the  legifiative  and  executive  branches 
of  government,  over  more  than  three  millions  of 
people,  ffiould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  ninety- 
three  perfons,  might  be  confidered  as  dangerous  to 
the  pure  principles  of  a republican  conRitution,  by 
tending  to  caufe  it  to  degenerate  into  an  arifiocracy  ; 
but  the  moR  effectual  precautions  feem  to  have  been 
taken  to  reprefs  the  I'pirit  of  ambition  and  views  of 
aggrandizement  inherent  in  human  nature,  by  every 
individual  being  chofen  for  a fhort  term,  from  his  be- 
ing inhibited  from  enjoying  any  kind  of  poR,  or  re- 
ceiving, without  permiflion,  any  kind  of  prefent. 

The  prefident,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States , and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  Rates  when 
called  into  the  aflual  fervice  of  the  union.  He  has 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
againfi  the  United  States  except  in  cafes  of  impeach- 
ment. With  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  fenate,. 
he  has  the  power  to  make  treaties,  but  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  is  necef- 
farv  to  render  fuch  an  a<51  valid.  He  nominates,  and, 
with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  fenate,  appoints 
ambafiadors,  confuls,  judges  of  the  fupreme  court 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  not  otherwife 
appointed  by  the  conRitution.  He  may,  on  extraor- 
dinary occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of 
them  ; and,  in  cafe  of  difagreement  between  them, 
with  refpedt  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  ad- 
journ them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  think  proper.  He. 
receives  ambafiadors  and  other  public  minifiers,  and. 
is  empowered  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

The  congrefs  has  the  power  to  lay  and  collect, 
taxes,  duties,  impolls  and  excifes,  to  pay  the  debts,, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  ; but  all  duties,  impofis 
and  eXcifes,  are  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the. 
United  States.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  alfo  among  the  feveral  Rates  and  with  the. 
Indian  tribes.  To  coin  money,  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin  ; and  to  fix  the  Randard 
of  weights  and  meafures.  To  confiitute  tribunals  in- 
ferior to  the  fupreme  court.  To  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  mark  and  reprifal.  To  raife  and  fupport 
armies  ; but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  ufe 
fliall  be  for  a longer  term  than  two  years.  [The  Bri- 
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t fo  conrtimtion  reftrains  it  to  a year.]  To  provide  for, 
call  forth,  arm  and  difeipline  the  militia  : each  date  to 
appoint  the  officers  of  their  militia,  and  to  pollels  the 
authority  of  training  them,  according  to  the  di/cipline 
preicribed  by  congrefs.  All  bills  for  railing  a revenue  to 
orioinate  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  1 he  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (hall  not  be  Im- 
pended, unlefs  when  in  cafes  of  rebellion,  or  invailon, 
the  public  lafety  may  require  it.  No  money  fhallbe 
drawn  from  the  treafury  but  in  confequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law,  and  a regular  ft  ate  ment 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  all 
public  money  /hall  be  publiflted  from  time  to  time. 
No  title  of  nobility  fliall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  ; and  no  perfon  holding  any  oilice  of  profit 
or  trull  under  them,  lhall,  without  the  confent  of 
the  congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument, 
office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  ftate.  Each  particular  Hate  is,  by 
this  confederation,  debarred  from  entering  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  coin  money,  emit 
bills  of  credit,  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  lilyer 
coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  grant  any  title 
cf  nobility.  No'  /fate  lhall,  without  the  confent  of 
the  congrefs,  lay  any  imports  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  necelTary 
for  executing  its  infpedtion-laws  ; whilft  the  net- 
produce  of  fuch  duties  fhall  be  for  the  ule  of  the 
general  treafury  ; and  fubjedf  to  the  revillon  and  con- 
troul  of  congrefs. 

On  furveying  the  nature  of  the  government  now 
eftablifhed  in  North  America,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  the  Briti/h  conlfitution  has  been 
much  diffufed  through  that  of  America.  I he  code 
of  laws  which  this  new  ftate  will  adopt,  is  likely  to 
partake  no  lefs  of  the  principles  of  Briti/h  jurilpru- 
dence,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  as  much 
fimplified,  and  diverted  of  legal  chicane  and  circuity 
as  is  confirtent  with  the  judicial  prefervation  of  free- 
dom. It  is  highly  gratifying  to  an  Englishman,  when 
viewing  thefe  intererting  events,  to  reflect  that  not 
only  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  his  country  will  be 
thus  perpetuated  over  a continent,  which  in  future 
ages  murt  be  immenfely  populous,  but  that  his  lan- 
guage will  be  preferved  fo  long  as  the  world  fliall  en- 
dure. In  the  late  war,  whilft  the  French  officers 
ferved  in  America , many  of  them  were  folicitous  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  language  fpoken  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  at  that  time  no  fmall  mortifica- 
tion to  the  Americans  to  confider  it  as  the  language 
of  their  invaders  : it  became  therefore  common 
among  them  to  call  the  Engli/h  language  the  Ameri- 
can, and  to  fay  to  fuch  foreigners  as  /'poke  it,  “ you 
fpeak  American  well.”  The  American  language  is 
not  difficult  to  learn.  The  Marquis  de  Chaftellux 
fays  that  they  carried  their  averfion  to  the  language 
fo  far  as  ferioufly  to  propofe  introducing  another 
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anguage,  which  fhould  be  taught  in  fchools  and 
nade  ufe  of  in  all  public  acts. 

Religion. 

The  fpirit  of  toleration,  which  prevails  in  America 
in  the  fulleft  manner  poffible,  has  caufed  a vaftdiver- 
fity  of  feds  to  be  fettled  on  that  continent  •,  and  led 
it  to  be  called  “ the  land  of  fedaries.”  In  molt  of 
the  New  England  provinces  the  Prefbyterians  and 
Independents  are  numerous,  but  in  Connefticut  the 
form  of  wor/hip  and  ecclefiaftical  government  of  the 
Church  of  England  prevail.  More  to  the  fouthward 
the  Quakers  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  Mora- 
vians are  increafing  and  flourifhing  greatly.  Me- 
thodifm  likewife  fpreads  very  wide  ; but  it  has  been 
faid  by  an  extenlive  obferver  of  the  prefent  prevail- 
ing manners  in  thefe  ftates,  that  “ the  prevalent  reli- 
gion of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  America , and  par- 
ticularly to  the  fouthward,  is  pure  Deifm  ; called  by 
the  name  of  philofophy  in  Europe.  A fpirit  which 
has  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  revolution, 
and  produced  their  unfettered  conftitutions  of  free- 
dom and  toleration.”  Chaftellux’  Travels,  II.  lyy. 
Note. 

When  the  independence  of  the  American  States 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Briti/h  government,  it  be- 
came neceftary  that  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the 
difeipline  of  the  church  of  England  /hould  obtain  or- 
dination, and  that  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs  fhould  be 
tranfatted  without  crofting  the  Atlantic,  and  apply- 
ing to  an  Englijb  bilhop : at  length  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  palfied  in  England,  authorizing  the  metro- 
politan to  confecrate  American  bifhaps.  Thefe  now 
ordain  priefts  and  deacons  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Church  of  England  there,  but  have  no  revenues  an- 
nexed to  their  fees,  and  are  no  otherwife  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  the  body  of  the  clergy  than  by  pre-eminence 
of  rank. 

State  of  Learning. 

There  are  feveral  Philofophical  Societies  eftablilh- 
ed  in  America  : that  of  Philadelphia,  which  princi- 
pally owes  its  exiftence  to  the  late  Dr.  Franklin,  was 
formed  in  the  year  1771,  and  confifts  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  befide  correfponding 
members  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. — 
There  is  another  fociety  at  Bojlon  of  a later  origin. — 
One  of  the  members  of  the  former  of  thefe  focieties, 
not  long  fince,  delivered  a diftertation  in  which  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  an  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature  was  not  a neceftary  qualification  for  the  pro- 
fefiions  either  of  law,  phyfic  or  divinity,  or  for  be- 
coming highly  eminent  and  filling  the  higheft  depart- 
ments in  a ftate.  He  fupported  his  pofition  by  ob- 
ferving  that  the  two  greateft  men  in  America,  Frank- 
lin and  Wa/hington,  were  unacquainted  with  the 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages;  lie  contended  thatShake- 
fpeare  derived  much  of  the  compafs  and  force  of  his 
genius  from  having  been  exempted  from  the  tram- 
mels of  a learned  education,  and  infilled  that  the 
years  which  were  generally  employed  in  teaching  boys 
the  dead  languages  would  be  much  better  filled  in 
ftoring  their  minds  with  ideas,  not  with  words  ; in 
increaling  their  bodily  ftrength  and  agility,  and  in 
calling  forth  and  giving  the  fullefl  fcope  to  every  la- 
tent power  of  the  human  mind. — Such  is  the  bold- 
nefs  of  fentiment  with  which  the  Americans  examine 
and  combat  etlablifhed  opinions.  The  feveral  Uni- 
verfities  will  be  fpoken  of  when  treating  of  each  par- 
ticular ftate. 

Commerce. 

The  Commerce  of  America  cannot  now  be  carried 
on  to  fuch  an  extent  as  formerly,  when  many  articles 
of  merchandize,  produced  in  that  country,  obtained 
a bounty  at  the  Briiijh  ports  ; when  Britifs  merchants 
employed  large  capitals  in  various  branches  of  Ame- 
rican commerce : and  when  the  iflands  of  the  W f 
Indies  in  general  were  fupplied  with  lumber  from 
thence.  At  prefent  the  trade  with  the  French  and 
Spanifs  fettlements  for  that  article  is  not  leffened, 
and,  although  it  is  prohibited  with  the  Britifs  iflands, 
much  contraband  trade  is  ftill  carried  on.  The  ex- 
ports in  corn  have  been  of  late  very  confiderable,  and 
even  the  lives  of  millions  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
have  been  faved  by  America  imparting  of  her  fnper- 
abundance  of  grain.  The  filheries  of  the  Americans 
upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  have  fuffered  a very 
confiderable  diminution  ; and  a want  of  a circulation 
of  fpecie,  whilft  it  gives  perhaps  a falutary  check  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  fuperfluities,  confines  the 
exports  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
fuch  as  tar,  turpentine,  indigo,  cotton,  lumber,  bee’s 
wax,  tobacco,  furs  and  ginfang,  with  fome  few  other 
articles.  The  laft  year  (1789)  fix  fhips  went  from 
the  ports  of  America  to  China , carrying  out  ginfang 
and  furs,  and  returned  with  cargoes  of  tea  ; but,  a 
want  of  cafh  and  credit  caufed  great  embarralfments. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  New  England. 

NEW  ENGLAND , when  a Britijh  co- 
lony, the  molt  powerful  in  North  America , is  fituated 
between  40°  55'  and  47°35'  N.  latitude,  66°  50' and 
740  20'  W.  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  N.  W. 
by  Canada,  on  the  W.  by  New  Fork,  on  the  S.  by 
the  found  formed  by  Long  If  and,  and  on  the  S.  E. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is 
four  hundred  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  where 
broadelt,  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

The  fummer  feafon  is  here  much  warmer  than  in 
the  fame  parallel  in  Europe,  and  generally  accompa- 


nied for  two  months  together  with  r.  clear  fky,  which 
renders  the  country  extremely  wholefome ; but  the 
winters  are  much  more  fevere  ; the  frofts  continuing 
longer,  and  being  much  fharper. 

The  country  abounds  with  mines  of  excellent  iron, 
and  fome  of  copper ; in  the  woods  and  fwamps  is 
plenty  of  good  timber ; oak,  elm,  afh,  cyprefs,  pine, 
cheltnut,  walnut,  cedar,  beach,  afpin  and  faftafrafs, 
are  common  here ; as  are  alfo  fpruce  and  fir-trees, 
which  are  of  an  extraordinary  growth,  producing 
pitch,  tar,  rofin  and  turpentine,  good  malts,  yards 
and  planks  ; fo  that  more  fhips  are  faid  to  have  been 
built  here  than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  America. — 
They  have  befiaes  as  good  hemp  and  flax  as  any 
country  about  the  Baltic. 

When  the  Eng/i/h  firlt  landed  here  they  found  a 
variety  of  fruits  that  grew  wild,  particularly  grapes, 
currants,  rafpberries,  Itrawberries,  with  a great  va- 
riety of  plants  different  from  thofe  of  England. 

Nothing  is  fo  much  planted  here  as  Indian  corn, 
which  in  fome  parts  of  America  is  called  maize. 

New  England  produces  great  plenty  of  beafts,  both 
tame  and  wild  : among  the  former  are  cows,  lheep, 
goats,  hogs  and  horfes,  all  originally  brought  from 
England ; but  their  horfes  are  generally  fmall,  thof 
larger  than  the  Weljh,  and  are  extremely  ferviceable. 
Among  the  wild  beafts  are  deer,  elk«,  racoons,  bears, 
wolves,  which  are  only  a kind  of  wild  dog  , and,  if 
taken  when  young,  may  be  made  tame  ; with  ounces, 
foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  fquirrels,  opofiums,  fables,  bea- 
vers, otters,  minks  and  martens.  One  of  the  molt 
lingular  animals  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries is  the  moofe,  of  which  there  are  two  forts ; the 
common  light-grey  moofe,  which  refembles  the  or- 
dinary deer ; thefe  herd  fometimes  thirty  together  : 
and  the  large  black  moofe,  whofe  hair  is  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long  on  the  ridge  of  his  back.  Of  this  latter 
fort  there  arefeldom  more  than  four  or  five  together. 
The  moofe  is  made  much  like  a deer,  as  it  parts  the 
hoof,  chews  the  cud,  has  no  gall,  and  his  ears  are 
large  and  ereft.  A ftag-moofe  is  bigger  than  a large 
horfe.  The  horns,  when  full  grown,  are  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tip,  and  have  fhoots 
or  branches  to  each  horn,  which  generally  fpread 
about  fix  feet.  When  the  horns  come  out  of  the 
head  they  are  round  like  thofe  of  an  ox,  but  at  about 
the  diftance  of  a foot  begin  to  grow  a palm  broad, 
and  farther  up  are  ftill  wider : of  thefe  the  Indians 
make  good  ladles  that  will  hold  a pint.  Dr.  Gold- 
fmith,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  fays,  the  moofe-deer 
is  another  name  for  the  elk. 

When  this  animal  goes  through  a thicket,  or  un- 
der the  boughs  of  a tree,  he  lays  his  horns  back  on 
his  neck,  not  Only  to  place  them  out  of  his  way,  but 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  being  fcratched  in  the  woods  ; 

and  thefe  prodigious  horns  are  fired  every  year. 

This  animal  does  not  fpring  or  rife  in  going,  like  a 
deer  ; but  a large  one  in  his  common  walk  has  been 
feen  to  ftep  over  a gate  five  feet  high.  He  is,  how- 
ever, not  fo  fwift  as  the  common  deep,  though  he 
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runs  much  farther.  As  the  moofe  is  tall,  and  has  a 
ihort  neck,  he  does  not  graze  like  other  cattle;  for 
when  he  cats  grafs,  it  is  only  the  top  of  that  which 
grows  very  high,  or  on  fteep  riling  grounds.  Thefe 
animal*  art  fond  of  water-plants,  for  which  they  will 
wade  far  and  deep.  In  fumrner  they  alio  feed  upon 
other  plants,  herbs  and  young  fhrubs ; and  in  win- 
ter live  upon  the  tops  of  bullies  and  young  trees. — 
The  flefh  of  the  moofe  is  very  good  food  ; it  is  more 
fubftantial  than  common  venilon,  and  will  bear  fak- 
ing. The  nofe  is  admired  as  a great  dainty. 

There  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls, 
as  turkeys,  geele,  partridges,  ducks,  widgeons,  dap- 
pers, fwansj  heath-cocks,  herons,  ftorks,  black-birds, 
all  forts  cf  barn-door  fowl,  vaft  {lights  of  pigeons, 
which  come  and  go  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
cormorants,  ravens,  crows,  bats,  &c. 

The  reptiles  found  in  thefe  parts,  are  rattle-fnakes, 
frogs  and  toads,  which  fwarm  in  the  uncleared  part  of 
the  country,  where,  with  the  owls,  they  make  a mod 
hideous  nolle  in  the  fumrner  evenings.  But  wher- 
ever the  country  is  planted,  it  is  pretty  well  cleared 
from  all  noxious  animals. 

The  fea  and  rivers  afford  abundance  of  excellent 
fifh,  as  fturgeon,  falmon,  cod,  thornback,  mackarel, 
herrings,  lampreys,  whales,  grampufes,  porpoifes, 
feals,  fharks  and  other  fifh  great  and  fmall.  The 
beft  months  for  filhing  are  March , April,  May  and 
‘June. 

There  are  few’  countries  better  watered  with  fprings, 
rivers  and  lakes.  Of  its  rivers  feven  are  navigable  ; 
thefe  are  the  Thames , which  rifes  from  a lake  to  the 
N.  of  Maffachufet's  country,  and  running  direiftly  S. 
falls  into  the  fea  below  New  London.  The  river  Pa- 
tuxet,  which  riling  on  the  N.  W.  runs  S.  E.  through 
Providence  plantation,  and  falls  into  a noble  bay  of 
the  fea,  near  Swan  fey.  The  river  Pfataway,  which 
runs  from  W.  to  E.  and  falls  into  the  lea  near  Portf- 
rnouth , in  Hatnpjhire,  with  a mouth  that  refembles  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largeft 
lhips.  The  Cafco  river,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
former,  and  falls  into  a bay  of  its  own  name ; Con- 
necticut river  ; the  great  river  Merrimac  ; and  the  ri- 
ver Saco,  of  which  we  (hall  give  an  account  in  treat- 
ing of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  the  province  of  New  Hampfhire.  To  the  E. 
of  thefe  are  many  other  conliderable  rivers,  which 
rifing  far  to  the  N.  run  almofl  due  S.  and  fall  into  the 
fea  to  the  N.  E.  of  Cafco-bay. 

It  is  owing  to  the  conveniency  of  fo  many  fine  ri- 
vers that  this  country  is  fo  full  of  large  and  populous 
towns  ; and  in  the  country  between  the  rivers  is  fuch 
plenty  of  fprings,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  place  where 
water  may  not  be  had  by  finking  a well  to  the  depth 
of  ten  feet. 

New  England  is  fubdivided  into  four  diftinft  anti 
independent  ftates ; but  when  the  country  was  fub- 
ject  to  Great  Britain  they  were  called  governments  : 
they  are,  Nenu  Hatnpjhire,  Majfachufet’s  Bay , Rhode 
If  and  with  Providence  Plantations  and  ConneElicut , of 
each  of  which  we  Ihall  fpeak  diftinffly. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  given  the  name  of  North 
Virginia  to  the  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  North  America, 
in  honour  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  queen.  A com- 
pany was  afterward  formed  in  England,  called  “ the 
North  Virginia  company.”  Having  obtained  from 
Janies  I.  a grant  of  tliofe  territories,  in  1614  thecom- 
pany  employed  fome  fhips  to  fifh  on  the  coafts ; when 
tha  commanders  found  it  expedient  to  go  on  fliore, 
they  were  in  general  kindly  received  by  the  Indians 
who  frequented  tliofe  parts.  Whilft  things  were  on 
this  footing,  one  captain  Thomas  Hunt,  enticing  a 
number  of  the  natives  on  board  his  Blip,  made  them 
prifoners ; and,  fetting  fail,  proceeded  to  Malaga, 
where  he  fold  them  for  Haves,  referving  only  one  man, 
who  was  called  Squanto,  and  who  was  afterward  car- 
ried back  to  his  native  country ; and  having  been 
kindly  treated  whilft  in  England , his  mediation  with 
his  countrymen  ferved  to  abate  their  refentment  of 
this  outrage. 

When  fome  years  had  elapfed  after  this  tranfa&ion, 
a religious  fociety,  known  by  the  name  of  Brownifts, 
confiftingof  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  having 
obtained  a grant  of  land  from  James  I.  arrived  in  No- 
vember, 1621,  at  Cape  Cod , near  to  which  they  landed 
and  built  the  town  of  Plymouth  ; fo  called  from  the 
fea- port  of  that  name  in  England,  at  which  they  had 
embarked. 

Great  numbers,  of  different  fefts,  of  thofe  who 
were  called  Puritans,  from  that  time  went  over  every 
year  from  England  to  fettle  in  America.  In  the  year 
1629  the  town  of  Salim  was  built;  and  foon  after 
Charles  I.  granted  thefe  new  fettlers  a patent,  incor- 
porating them  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  Majfachufet’s  Bay.  They  were  empowered  to 
make  laws  for  the  good  of  the  plantation,  not  repug- 
nant to  thofe  of  England ; and  liberty  of  confcience 
being  granted  to  all  who  would  fettle  there,  great 
numbers  of  thofe  who  could  not  obtain  that  privilege 
in  England,  went  over,  and  in  a little  time  new  fettle- 
ments  were  made  ; particularly  one  ftyled  Charles - 
Town,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Charles  river,  and  that  of 
Dorchefer,  at  the  bottom  of  Majfachufet’s  Bay.  Soon 
after,  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charles  Town,  paf- 
fing  over  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  erefted  Bojlon,  the 
prefent  capital  of  New  England. 

That  toleration  which  thefe  Proteftants  claimed  as 
their  natural  right,  they  denied  to  thofe  who  held  te- 
nets repugnant  to  their  own.  Their  rigid  feverity 
obliged  a number  of  fettlers  to  withdraw  rhemfelves, 
and  form  a feparate  colony,  which  they  called  Pro- 
vidence, upon  Newport-river  near  Rhode  If  and.  The 
increafing  population  of  thefe  colonies  foon  after  cauf- 
ed  the  town  of  Hartford  to  be  built,  in  order  to  form 
a frontier  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians , who, 
however  had,  in  general,  lived  on  a friendly  footing 
with  their  new  neighbours.  The  towns  of  Windfr , 
Weathersfield  and  Springfield  rofe  foon  after. 

A feparate  government  was  formed  in  1635  on 
ConneBicut-river,  which  afterward  obtained  a charter 
from  Charles  II.  The  province  of  ConneElicut  was 
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founded.  The  charter  authorized  this  colony  to  eleift 
their  own  governor,  council  and  mag; Urates,  and  to 
anacl  inch  laws  as  fliould  be  molt  advantageous  to  the 
colon  provided  they  were  net  repugnant  to  tliofe  of 
EngP,  1. 

The  perfection  of  the  Proteftant  DKTenters  in 
England  itill  continuing,  great  numbers  of  people  re- 
moved to  New  England;  and  the  old  colonies  being 
over  (locked,  there  was  at)  •’<  In  to  neceffity  of  form- 
ing new  plantations  ; and  therefore,  in  ;6t/,  Theo- 
philus  Eaton,  Efq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport, 
finding  there  was  not  room  at  /;  "affachufet' s Bay,  pur- 
chafed  from  the  Indians  the  lands  lying  on  the  fea- 
coaft  between  Connecticut- n. ver  and  ' Tudfons  or  the 
North  river,  where  they  built  a town,  and  named 
it  New  Haven,  from  whence  the  colony  derived  the 
name  of  the  New  Haven  colony. 

While  the  fouthern  parts  of  New  England  were 
thus  lilting  with  inhabitants,  other  emigrants,  induc- 
ed by  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fur-trade,  fettled  to 
the  N.  E.  between  the  rivers  Merrimac  and  Kennibec , 
forming  two  diftincft  colonies,  one  named  New  Famp- 
Jhire,  and  the  other  fill  farther  to  the  eafi  ward,  was 
called  t lie  province  of  Main. 

In  t lie  fpace  of  no  more  than  twenty  years,  New 
England  had  above  forty  towns,  and  the  Engli/h  had 
taken  pefleffion  of  this  country  from  the  river  Ken- 
nebec on  the  N.  E.  a 1 mo  ft  to  Hudfotf s-river  on  the 
S.  W.  an  extent  of  upward  of  four  hundred  miles  on 
the  fea-coaft.  Such  was  the  firft  rife  and  origin  of 
the  A Tew  England  colonies,  which ‘from  thefe  fmail 
beginnings,  became  populous,  wealthy  and  important. 

In  tins  colony  the  firft  diflenfions  with  the  mother- 
country  arofe,  on  the  Britijh  parliament  impofing 
(lamp  duties  on  all  papers  and  parchments  made  ule 
of  in  law-proceedings,  and  in  money-tranfactions  be- 
tween man  and  man,  in  the  year  i y<5 5 . T his  a<ft  be- 
ing repealed  the  following  year,  caufed  the  general 
ferment  to  fubfide  ; but  in  the  year  1769  it  revived 
with  accumulated  force,  on  frefit  internal  taxes  being 
laid,  particularly  a duty  cf  3d  per  pound  on  all  teas. 
The  mob  at  Bojlon  afiembling,  committed  great  out- 
rages on  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the  cuftoms, 
and  deftroyed  great  quantities  cf  tea  ; for  which  of- 
fences an  a<St  of  parliament  palled,  prohibiting  all  com- 
merce being  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Bojlon.  The 
provincial  aflembly  had  for  fome  years  been  on  ill 
terms  with  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Francis)  Barnard,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  he  being  recalled,  was 
lucceeded  by  general  Gage,  and  a body  of  forces, 
amounting  to  about  2000  men,  which  failed  from 
Ireland  and  Halifax,  arrived  foon  after.  But  neither 
the  new  governor,  who  was  known  and  refpeifted  in 
the  province,  was  capable  of  allaying  the  ferment, 
nor  could  the  appearance  of  the  troops  overawe  that 
fpirit  of  oppofition  which  was  gone  forth.  A gene- 
ral confederacy  of  all  the  old  colonies  from  New  Eng- 
land to  South  Carolina  took  place  ; and  aflociations 
were  every  where  entered  into,  for  the  purpofe  of 
breaking  oft'  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  mo- 
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ther  country.  A general  congrefs,  compofed  f 
puties  from  each  independent  county,  me  at  P . 
delphia,  which  the  authority  of  the  governors  ol  tire 
refpective  colonies  was  not  able  to  control.  The  1 ight 
of  Great  Britain  to  levy  internal  taxes  on  that  conti- 
nent was  denied,  and  the  fecurity  of  every  man’s  pro- 
perty was  confidered  as  loft  by  the  Britijh  parliament 
claiming  fuch  a power.  Much  time  was  (pent  in 
fruitlefs  negotiation-,  but  in  1775  open  hoftilities 
commenced  : the  American  congrefs,  as  already  re- 
lated, declared  t lie  Britijh  fettlcments  independent 
ftates.  After  a feven  years  war,  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain recognized  this  confederation  by  the  title  of  “ the 
united  ftates  of  America ,”  with  whom  a treaty  of 
peace  and  friendfiiip  was  entered  into  in  the  year 

■783- 

We  fhall  new  proceed  to  that  of  the  four  colonies, 
or  diftinct  governments,  of  New  England,  viz.  Maf- 
Jqchufefs  Buy,  New-hampjhire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
If  and. 

Massachusetts  Bay;  The  Towns  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge. 

THE  fta"e  of  Msffachufet's  Bay  contains 
what  were  formerly  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Maffa- 
chifet's  Bay,  and  the  county  of  Tori ; the  latter  of 
which  is  feparated  from  the  others  by  New  Hampjhire , 
which  runs  Ln  between  them,  and  is  about  thirty  miles 
wide  next  the  lea.  That  part  called  the  province  cf 
Main,  or  county  of  Turk,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
New  Hampjhire  ; on  the  N.  by  Canada ; on  the  N. 
E.  by  Nova  Scotia  ; on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  fea 
for  near  two  hundred  miles.  The  other  part  of  this 
province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Hampfcire  ; 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  fea  ; on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
the  colonies  of  Rhode  If  and,  Connecticut  and  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York. 

There  are  feveral  fafe  and  convenient  harbours 
along  the  fea-coaft,  the  principal  of  which  is  Cajco- 
bay.  This  part  of  the  province  is  well  ftored  with 
wild  game,  and  from  it  are  exported  confiderable 
quantities  of  furs  and  fkins. 

Several  fifheries  are  carried  on  to  great  advantage 
from  the  fea-coafls  of  this  province  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland , the  Ife  of  Sable,  &c.  efpecially  from 
the  town  of  Marblehead,  where  is  the  moft  confider- 
able fiffiery  in  New  England. 

The  eftabliffied  religion  is  that  of  the  Independents; 
but  there  is  a number  of  churches  of  the  epifcopal 
perfuafion.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  education  of 
children,  free-fchools  being  eftablifhed  and  fupport- 
ed  by  law  in  moft  of  their  towns,  which  are  general- 
ly fupplied  with  able  matters ; and  at  Cambridge, 
about  fix  miles  from  Bojlon , is  an  univerfity,  or  pub- 
lic feminary. 

This  colony  is  divided  into  feveral  counties  ; in  the 
divifion  ftyled  New  Plymouth  are  the  counties  of  Brif- 
toly  Plymouth  and  Barnjlable.  In  MaJJachufet  Proper , 
are  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlfex  and  Effx,  to 
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which  muft  be  added  the  county  of  York,  already 
mentioned  ; and  in  each  of  thefe  counties  are  feveral 

conlklerable  towns. 

Mr.  Burnaby  fays,  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in  thefe 
parts  are  remarkable  for  being  impertinently  curious 
and  inquilitive  concerning  every  ftranger  that  appears 
among  them  ; and  he  relates  the  ftory  of  a gentleman, 
who  in  travelling  through  the  provinces  of  New  Eng- 
land, having  met  with  many  impertinences  of  this 
kind,  adopted  a very  lingular  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Having  obferved  that  when  he  entered  an 
inn  (there  called  an  ordinary),  every  one  of  the  fa- 
mily had  a queftion  or  two  to  propofe  to  him  rela- 
tive to  his  fituation,  hiftory  and  deftination ; and 
that  until  the  curiolity  of  every  one  was  gratified, 
and  they  had  conferred  together,  and  compared  the 
information  which  each  had  obtained,  no  refrelh- 
ment  could  be  procured,  made  it  his  practice,  as  foon 
as  he  entered  fuch  an  houfe  of  entertainment,  to  en- 
quire for  the  mafter,  miftrefs,  the  fons,  the  daugh- 
ters, the  men-fervants,  and  alTemble  them  all  toge- 
ther, when  he  addrefled  them  thus,  “ Worthy  peo- 
ple, I am  B.  F.  of  Philadelphia , by  trade  a , and 

a bachelor  ; I have  fome  relations  at  Bojlon,  to  whom 
I am  going  to  make  a vifit:  I beg,  therefore,  that 
you  will  have  pity  upon  me  and  my  horfe,  and  give 
us  both  fome  refrelhment.” — This  ftory  undoubtedly 
is  told  of  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  time  when  he 
was  known  only  as  a private  citizen.  Travels,  page 
143- 

Boston,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  feated  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  province  of  Maffachu- 
Jet  Peeper,  in  42°  25  N.  latitude,  and  in  70°  37'  W. 
longitude  from  Greenwich , at  the  bottom  of  a line 
bay,  in  a peninfula  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  are  feveral  rocks  which 
appear  above  water,  and  upwards  of  a dozen  fmall 
iftands,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but 
one  fafe  channel  to  approach  the  harbour,  and  that 
fo  narrow  that  two  Ihips  can  fcarce  fail  through 
abreaft  ; but  within  the  harbour  there  is  room  for 
ftve  hundred  fail  to  lie  at  anchor.  The  entrance  is 
defended  by  the  caftle  of  Fort  William , one  of  the 
ftneft  pieces  of  military  architecture  in  America,  it 
being  furrounded  by  a covertway,  and  joined  by  two 
lines  of  communication  from  the  main  guard  to  a re- 
doubt. The  caftle  is  defended  by  a hundred  gun-, 
twenty  of  which  lie  on  a platform  level  with  the  water, 
fo  that  it  is  fcarce  poftlble  for  an  enemy  to  pals  the 
caftle.  At  the  bottom  of  a bay  is  a pier  near  two 
thoufand  feet  in  length,  with  warehoufes  for  the 
merchants  on  the  N.  fide;  and  to  this  pier  fhips  of 
the  greateft  burden  may  come  and  unload  without  the 
aftiftance  of  boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the  town 
hes  round  the  harbour  in  the  form  of  a crefcent ; the 
country  beyond  it  riling  gradually,  and  affording  a 
delightful  profped  from  the  fea.  The  town  has  fe- 
veral ftreets  little  inferior  to  the  belt  in  London  ; the 
principal  ftreet  runs  from  the  pier  up  to  the  town- 
houfe,  a hand  fome  building,  with  walks  for  the  mer- 


chants, as  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  ; this 
edifice  contains  not  only  the  courts  of  juftice,  but 
the  council-chamber  and  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
The  town  confifts  of  between  four  and  five  thoufand 
houfes,  which  are  in  general  well  built,  and  feveral 
of  the  public  ftrudures  are  very  fpacious  and  elegant. 

It  has  feventeen  churches,  or  places  appropriated  to 
Divine  worlhip.  The  epifcopal  church  is  handfome- 
ly  built  and  adorned,  and  the  congregation  is  faid  to 
amount  to  about  a thoufand. 

The  chief  public  buildings  are,  three  churches, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  meeting-houfes  ; the  governor’s 
houfe;  the  court-houfe,  or  exchange;  Fennieul’s- 
hall,  fo  named  after  its  founder  ; a linen  manufatftur- 
ing  houfe  ; a work-houfe  ; a bridewell ; a public  gra- 
nary, and  a very  fine  wharf,  at  leaft  half  a mile  long. 
The  church  called  King’s  Chapel,  is  built  in  the  Co- 
rinthian ftyle  of  architecture,  and  is  very  elegant. 
Haward  College,  has  been  founded  above  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  (from  1790,)  and  is  a thriving 
feminary. 

The  church-furniture,  and  fome  pieces  of  plate, 
were  given  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ; and 
it  has  an  organ.  According  to  the  computation  of 
the  late  Dr.  Franklin,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
ern ftates  of  America  double  their  numbers  in  the  re- 
volution of  fixteen  years.  Such  a rapid  increafe  of 
population  was  never  equalled  in  any  part  of  the 
world  in  any  age. 

Mr.  Burnaby  deferibes  the  country  round  Bojlon  as 
very  delightful.  On  Bunker's- hill,  which  ftands  clofe 
to  the  town,  and  commands  it,  there  is  a beacon,  to 
give  an  alarm  in  cafe  of  furprife.  From  this  hill  is 
one  of  the  fineft  prolpeds  imaginable,  being  beauti- 
fully variegated  and  richly  grouped. 

Cambridge,  the  principal  place  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex , is  feated  on  the  N.  branch  of  Charles  Ri- 
ver, fix  miles  to  the  N.  W.  cf  Bojlon , in  420  25  N. 
latitude,  and  710  10'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich „ 
It  has  feveral  fine  houfes  and  good  ftreets.  It  was 
originally  called  New  down,  but  on  founding  the 
univerfity  there  its  name  was  changed  to  Cambridge, 
and  contains  two  fpacious  colleges,  called  by  the  names 
of  Haverjlrd  College  and  Stoughton  Hall,  with  a pub- 
lic library,  laid  to  be  the  beft  furnifhed  with  books 
of  any  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  confifts  of  a 
prefidenr,  five  fellows  and  a trealurer.  All  the 
magiftrates  of  the  Majfachufet' s colony,  with  the  mi- 
ni fters  of  fix  neighbouring  towns  for  the  time  being, 
are  vifitors.  This  univerfity  never  conferred  any  de- 
gree above  that  of  mafter  of  arts,  till  it  obtained  a 
new  charter  from  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  by 
which  it  had  the  power  of  creating  doctors  in  divini- 
ty, but  this  privilege  it  has  feldom  exercifed. 

It  is  a handfome  building,  though  not  yet  com- 
pleted. It  already  contains  three  fpacious  halls  for 
the  dalles,  a cabinet  of  natural  philofophy,  and  in- 
ftruments  of  every  kind,  as  well  for  aftronorny,  as 
for  the  fciences  dependent  on  mathematics;  an  ex- 
tentive  gallery,  appropriated  for  the  library,  and  a 
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chapel.  The  greateft  part  of  the  boohs  depofited 
here  were  prefents  made  by  liberal  minded  and  fcien- 
tific  men  in  England,  but  to  no  one  is  it  fo  much  in- 
debted as  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis.  The  profef- 
fors  of  the  univerfity  live  in  houfes  provided  for  them, 
and  the  ftudents  board  in  the  town. 

The  firft  blood  that  was  drawn  in  the  contention 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  was  in  a flcir- 
niifh  at  Lexington , about  three  miles  from  this  town, 
in  the  year  1775,  when  the  king’s  troops  were  driven 
back  to  Bofon  with  confiderable  lofs.  Charles  Town, 
fituated  on  the  oppofite  (bore  of  Charles's  River  to 
Bojlon,  was  unhappily  fet  on  fire  in  the  attack  of 
Bunker  s Hill,  which  happened  foon  after.  It  then 
confifted  of  four  hundred  houfes,  which  were  all  en- 
tirely confumed. 

Salem,  a fea  port  to  the  N.  of  Bojlon,  ftands  be- 
tween two  creeks,  or  rather  arms  of  the  fea,  and  ex- 
tends near  a mile  inland  ; the  (hips  and  buildings 
which  appear  intermingled,  form  a very  beautiful 
picture.  It  was  the  firft  fettlement  made  by  the  Eng- 
hjh  in  Nw  England. 

A little  to  the  N.  ftands  Beverley,  a town  founded 
and  rendered  flourifhing,  during  the  laft  war,  chief- 
ly by  the  exertions  of  two  American  merchants  of  the 
name  of  Cobbet,  whofe  privateers  captured  BritJfj 
Weft  Indian  fhips  to  a vaft  value. 

Lynn,  is  a fmall  but  populous  town,  fubfifting  by 
the  manufacture  of  women’s  Ihoes,  with  which  eve- 
ry part  of  the  continent  is  fupplied  from  thence. 

Nantucket,  is  a peninfula  S.  E.  of  Bofon,  form- 
ing on  the  E.  a narrow  flip  of  land,  which  turning 
northward  terminates  in  Cape  Cod.  From  hence  the 
fiflieries  are  carried  on  with  great  fpirit,  the  place  be- 
ing entirely  occupied  by  feamen,  who  are  the  moft 
bold,  hardy  and  robuft  race  of  men  on  the  American 
continent. 

Martha’s  Vineyard  is  an  ifland  more  to  the  S.  a 
few  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  which  is  the  ifland  of 
Nantucket. 


New  Hampshire.  The  White  Mountains.  The 
Town  of  Portsmouth. 

THE  ftate  of  New  Hampfire  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Majfach  uft’s  Bay,  on  the  W.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  on  the  N.  by  Canada,  and  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  county  of  York,  having  only  thirty  miles 
of  fea-coaft. 

The  moft  confiderable  mountains  in  this  province, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  ftates  near  the  coaft,  are  called 
the  White  Mountains,  from  their  appearing  like  fnow ; 
they  being  generally  fuppofed  to  confift  of  a white 
flint,  from  which  the  reflection  of  the  fun  is  very 
brilliant  and  dazzling.  From  their  prodigious  height 
they  are  to  be  feen  at  a very  great  diftance,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  any  perfon  was  ever  on  the  top  of 
them.  The  bafis  of  thefe  mountains  is  a trad  about 
fifty-five  miles  fquare,  from  which  they  life  in  crag- 


gy heads  one  above  another,  in  an  irregular  manner, 
all  the  way  to  the  top.  For  the  firft  four  or  five 
miles,  beech,  hemlock  and  fome  white  pine,  grow  ; 
higher  up  the  growth  is  chiefly  black  fpruce  for  fix  or 
feven  miles,  then  the  fides  are  clothed  with  a white 
mofs ; and  ftill  farther  all  kinds  of  %regetation  fail, 
which  alone  would  render  the  afcent  very  difficult, 
the  mountain  being  extremely  fteep. 

Many  ftreams  of  water  gufh  out  of  the  fides  of 
thefe  mountains,  which  run  down  with  great  rapidi- 
ty. Indeed  the  largeft  and  beft  rivers  in  New  Eng- 
land rife  from  fome  part  of  them. 

In  the  province  of  New  Hampjhire  are  raifed  great 
quantities  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats  and  peas,  it  be- 
ing too  cold  for  wheat.  It  likewife  produces  fome 
hemp  and  flax.  That  part  of  New  Hampfsire  bor- 
dering upon  the  coaft  is  not  fertile,  but  the  land  is 
good  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles  from  the  fea  ; the 
country  produces  little  fruit,  and  the  cyder  is  indiffe- 
rent. It  has  great  plenty  and  variety  of  timber,  and 
its  forefls  abound  with  all  kinds  of  game  common  to 
the  climate.  There  are  here  likewife  bred  black 
cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  &c.  but  in  no  great  abundance. 
Its  rivers  abound  in  falmon,  fhad,  trout,  eels,  &c. 
Some  fifheries  are  carried  on  in  the  fea-ports  ; but  its 
fcanty  limits  on  the  fea,  prevent  the  inhabitants  en- 
gaging  fo  confiderably  in  them  as  their  neighbours. 

The  religion  of  this  province  is  the  fame  as  in 
Majfachufet's  Bay , and  there  is  only  one  epifcopal 
church  ereCted,  which  is  at  Portfmouth. 

The  town  of  Portsmouth,  the  metropolis  of  the 
ftate,  is  pleafantly  feated  on  Pifcataqua-bay,  having  a 
fafe  and  convenient  harbour,  where  the  largeft  fhips 
may  ride  fecurely.  The  accefs  to  the  harbour  is  eafy, 
the  road  extenfive,  and  two  miles  above  the  town  the 
depth  of  water  is  feven  fathom.  Although  it  is  con- 
fiderably to  the  north  of  Bofon,  this  harbour  is  never 
frozen  ; the  rapidity  of  the  current  preventing  it. 

The  white  pine,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  New  Hampfsire,  furnifhes  the  fineft  mafts  in  the 
world,  many  of  them  being  forty  yards  long,  and 
as  many  inches  in  diameter.  Thefe  trees  are  never 
cut  down  but  in  times  of  deep  fnow,  as  it  would  be 
impofllble,  in  any  other  feafon,  to  get  them  down  to 
the  river.  When  the  trees  are  fallen,  they  yoke 
feventy  or  eighty  pair  of  oxen,  which  drag  them 
along  the  fnow.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  put  them  firft  in  motion,  which  they 
call  railing  them  •,  and  when  they  have  once  effected 
this,  they  never  ftop,  upon  any  account  whatever, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  water  fide.  Frequently  fome 
of  the  oxen  are  taken  ill  5 upon  which  the  drivers 
immediately  cut  them  out  of  the  gears. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  are  vaft  flights  of  wild 
pigeons  ; thefe  are  birds  of  paflage,  and  are  of  beau- 
tiful plumage.  At  night  they  fettle  upon  trees,  to 
rooft,  in  fuch  numbers  as  fometimes  to  break  down 
the  largeft  branches  by  their  weight.  The  inhabi- 
tants then  go  out  with  long  poles,  and  knock  vaft 
numbers  down.  During  their  periodical  flight  the 
P p 2 common 
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common  people  fubfift  almoft  entirely  upon  thefe 
birds. 

Connecticut 

CONT  A I N S not  only  the  original  colony 
of  the  fame  name,  hut  that  of  AY w Haven , they  be- 
ing incorporated  into  one  in  the  year  i6y2,  and  ftill 
retain,  by  the  charter  then  granted  them,  all  the 
privileges  of  their  ancient  charters;  but  ever  fince 
their  union  they  have  kept  up  two  feats  of  govern- 
ment, namely,  at  Hartford  and  AY w Haven;  at 
which  places  their  general  court,  or  affembly,  fits 
alternately  for  tranfacling  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
This  ftate  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Majfachufet' s, 
on  the  E.  by  Rhode  If  and  and  a part  of  Majfachufet' s 
Bay,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sound,  and  on  the  W by  New 
York,  extending  in  length  from  Stonington  to  Rye,  in 
the  borders  of  New  York,  about  a hundred  miles, 
and  in  breadth  from  Saybrook  to  the  borders  of  New 
Hampfhire  about  feventy. 

The  foil  of  this  colony  is  various,  a great  deal  of 
it  being  uneven,  rocky,  cold  and  barren  ; but  in 
other  parts  it  is  fertile,  and  exceedingly  pleafant,  par- 
ticularly on  ConneClicut-river ; where  the  fields  pro- 
duce all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  common  to  the  cli- 
mate in  great  abundance,  yet  the  fnow  is  in  general 
the  only  manure.  In  this  ftate  are  bred  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle,  horfes  and  fwine  ; and  the  in- 
habitants raife  a confiderable  quantity  of  flax  and 
hemp.  Here  are  fome  iron  works,  which  are  carried 
on  to  great  advantage. 

The  religious  perfuafions  here  are  the  fame  as  in 
the  other  New  England  governments;  but  there  are 
more  adherents  to  the  church  of  England  than  in  all 
the  other  northern  dates. 

Here  are  many  fine  towns,  agreeably  feated  on  the 
river  Connecticut  and  along  the  Sound,  the  principal  of 
which,  for  trade  and  commerce,  were  New  London, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  : but  thefe  fullered  greatly 
in  the  late  war;  the  latter  is  feated  on  New  Haven- 
bay,  and  is  elegantly  laid  out  in  regular  fireets,  hav- 
ing a parade  in  the  centre.  It  contains  about  two 
hundred  dwelling-houfes,  befide  public  buildings, 
among  which  was  a college  that  made  a very  hand- 
fume  appearance ; but  this  beautiful  place  was  laid 
in  alhes. 

Vermont. 

THE  ftate  of  Vermont  is  a vaft  country, 
fi mated  to  the  W.  of  New  Hnnpfjire  and  Maffachu- 
f>C s Bay,  and  to  the  N of  Connecticut,  between  Con- 
nect cut  river  and  HudJ'on  s river.  This  country  was 
long  an  objj<ft  of  contention  between  the  colonies  of 
New  Yjrh  and  New  Hampfoire.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  late  war,  Ethan  Allen,  who  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion again  ft  Ticonderoga , without  any  other  aid  than 
that  of  the  volunteers  who  followed  him,  made  him- 
felf  chief  of  this  country,  and  formed  an  affembly 


of  reprefentatives,  which  granted  lands,  and  the 
country  was  governed  by  its  own  laws.  M.  Chaffel- 
lux  fays  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land  there  might, 
in  the  year  :j8i,  have  been  purchafed  for  forty  dol- 
lars, or  nine  pounds  fterling.  Travels,  I.  27.  Un- 
der the  pietext  that  they  formed  the  frontier  againft 
Canada,  and  were  obliged  to  guard  it,  they  furnifhed 
no  contingent  to  the  expenfesof  the  war.  They  had 
long  no  other  name  than  the  Green  Mountain-boys , 
but  difliking  that  appellation,  they  tranflated  green 
mountain  into  French,  which  made  Verd  Mont,  and 
by  corruption  Vermont.  Reprefentatives  from  this 
ftate  have  very  lately  been  received  into  congrefs,  and 
it  now  forms  the  fourteenth  ftate  in  the  federal  union. 

Rhode  Island. 

THIS  ftate  contains  only  Rhode  If  and  and 
Providence  Plantations,  which  were  united  by  charter 
about  the  fame  time  as  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
This  ftate,  thus  united,  has  but  a fmall  territory, 
which  lies,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Majfachufet' s 
Bay,  to  the  S.  by  the  ocean,  to  the  W.  by  Connecti- 
cut ; to  the  E.  is  a bay  in  which  is  Rhode  If  and, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix 
in  breadth  ; this  bay  is  formed  by  the  peninfula  of 
Nantucket,  ftill  more  eaftwardly. 

'1  he  climate  of  Rhode  If  and  is  much  more  mild 
than  that  of  B fon,  though  it  only  lies  about  ffxty- 
five  mile,  to  the  S.  of  that  town.  It  produces  Indian 
corn,  rye,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  flax  and  fome  wheat ; 
with  moft  kinds  of  fruit,  common  to  the  climate,  in 
great  perfection,  efpecially  on  Rhode  If  and,  which, 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  is  much  admired,  it  being 
exceeded  perhaps  by  no  fpot  in  New  England.  They 
breed  cattle,  flieep  and  horfes,  in  abundance  ; and 
the  latter  are  efteemed  the  belt  on  the  continent. 
They  likewife  make  confiderable  quantities  of  butter 
and  cheefe. 

Liberty  of  confcience  is  here  granted  in  the  fulleft 
ex'ent,  but  the  great -ft  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Quakers.  There  are  alfo  many  Jews. 

The  principal  towns  are  Newport,  which  is  plea- 
fantly  fea*ed  on  Rhode  If  and,  and  has  a fafe  and 
good  harbour  for  Ihips  of  burden,  with  its  entrance 
defended  by  a fort,  on  which  are  planted  three  hun- 
dred guns  ; and  Providence,  which  is  alfo  delightfully 
feated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  and  is  a thriving  town,  with  a confiderable 
trade.  It  lies  inqi^i  N.  latitude,  and  710  26'  W. 
longitude  from  G eenwich. 

Newport  contains  about  a thoufand  houfes,  chief- 
ly built  of  wood,  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. The  court-houfe  is  a handfome  brick  build- 
ing; and  here  is  a public  library,  built  in  the  form 
of  a Grecian  temple,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a por- 
tico in  front  with  four  pillars,  fupporting  a pediment. 
Here  is  likewife  a neat  building  for  the  ufe  of  the 
free-mafons  ; alfo  a church,  two  prefbyterian  meet- 
ing-houfes,  one  Quakers,  three  baptifts,  one  Mcrra- 
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via -a,  and  a Jews  fynagogue.  A light-houfe  is  ereCI- 
ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

About  three  miles  from  the  town  is  an  indifferent 
wooden  houfe,  built  by  the  famous  Berkeley,  after- 
ward bilhop  of  Cloyne.  Here  he  refided  a confider- 
able  time,  and  is  faid  to  have  written  his  Minute  Phi- 
lofopher  in  this  place.  It  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  fea,  and  of  fome  wild  rugged  rocks  to  the  ea!d- 
ward.  When  he  left  America,  Berkeley  gave  this 
houfe  to  the  college  of  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut ; his 
books  he  divided  between  that  college  and  Cambridge. 

The  town  of  Providence  is  diftant  from  New- 
port about  thirty  miles.  The  country  from  thence  to 
Bofon  is  chiefly  grazing  ground,  laid  out  in  neat  in- 
clofures,  furrounded  with  (lone  walls,  and  rows  of 
Acacia,  or  locuft  trees.  It  ftands  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  Pentucket-river , over  which  a bridge  is  thrown, 
above  a fine  fall  of  water,  of  about  twenty  feet, 
which  rufhes  through  feveral  chafms  in  a rock,  which 
runs  diametrically  acrofs,  and  ferves  as  a dam  to  re- 
tain the  general  body  of  water.  Burnaby’s  Travels, 
page  1 3 1. 

This  colony  buffered  greatly  in  the  contefl  with 
Great  Britain  ; it  was  early  fubdued  by  a detachment 
from  General  I lowe’s  army  ; the  American  forces 
afterward  made  fome  very  fpirited  defeents.  In 
1778,  the  count  d’Eftaing  attacked  the  ifland  by  fea, 
whilft  an  army,  commanded  by  General  Sullivan, 
made  an  aflault  by  land;  but  both  thefe  affiilants  were 
obliged  to  defifi:.  The  latter  end  of  the  year  1779 
the  Br  it  if  j troops  evacuated  it. 

SECT.  III. 

The  other  Northern  States  of  America. 

New  York  and  Long  Island. 

T PI  I S Bate  is  fituated  between  71"  45'  and 
750  20'  W.  longitude,  and  between  40°  30'  and  450 
N.  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  New  Eng- 
land, on  the  N.  by  Canada , on  the  W.  by  part  of 
Pennfylvania  and  the  lands  of  the  Five  Nations,  on 
the  S.  W.  by  the  province  of  New  Jerfey , and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; extending  two  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  but  not  above  twenty- 
five  in  breadth,  particularly  between  Connecticut  colo- 
ny and  Jerfey. 

As  this  country  lies  to  the  S.  of  New  England,  the 
climate  is  more  temperate  ; the  foil  is  generally  fer- 
tile, producing  in  great  abundance  all  forts  of  grain 
and  fruit  common  to  that  latitude.  The  many  ex- 
tended plains  on  the  banks  of  its  noble  rivers  are  re- 
markably fruitful. 

1 he  principal  river  of  New  Tork  is  Hudfon' s,  or 
the  North  River,  which  rifes  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles. of  Lake  George , and  runs  S.  difeharging  itfelf 
into  the  fea  at  New  York,  or  Sandy- hook.  'Phis  river 
is  navigable  for  veffels  of  one  hundred  tons  as  high  as 
Albany , which  is  a courfe  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 


miles  ; and  ftnllops  may  go  up  eight  or  ten  miles 
higher. 

The  towns  feated  on  its  banks  have  been  particu- 
larly expofed  to  the  defolations  of  war  during  the 
contell  with  Great  Britain  : among  thefe,  JEfopus , a 
part'cular  thriving  fettlement,  was  reduced  to  afhes. 

The  next  confiderable  river  of  this  province  is  the 
Mohawk  River , which  riles  in  the  Mohawk  country, 
and  is  navigable,  except  where  there  are  fome  falls, 
for  large  boats,  upward  of  an  hundred  miles  : it  runs 
eafterly,  and  has  on  its  banks  many  fine  plains,  par- 
ticularly that  called  the  German-fats,  from  its  being 
fettled  by  the  Germans , and  extends  along  the  river 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  about  two  in  breadth. 
This  trail  is  exceeded  by  none  in  America,  it  being 
eafily  cultivated,  and  producing,  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  hemp  and  flax. 
This  river  difeharges  itfelf  by  feveral  mouths,  called 
the  Sprouts , into  ILudfon’s-river,  about  eight  miles 
above  Albany  ; and  about  two  miles  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  that  river  it  has  a cataraCl,  where  the 
whole  (dream  falls  perpendicularly  about  feventy  feet. 
In  this  part  of  the  province  many  faw-mills  have  been 
ere&e  I,  the  country  abounding  with  timber. 

Thefe  rivers  cherifh  great  plenty  of  fifli;  and  in 
this  part  of  the  province  are  feveral  excellent  iron- 
works, fome  of  which  are  faid  to  manufacture  the 
beft  iron  in  America. 

There  are  very  fine  lands  upon  the  Eaf -river,  or 
Sound,  though  it  is  very  rocky,  as  are  indeed  mod 
of  the  high  lands  of  this  province  on  the  continent  , 
thefe  being  mountainous,  and  at  prefent  hard  to  cul- 
tivate, but  afterward  they  richly  reward  the  labour 
of  the  hufbandman. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  ftate  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  Philadelphia.  Plere  a 
fmall  quantity  of  cloth  is  made,  fome  linen,  hats, 
fhoes  and  other  articles  for  wearing  apparel ; alfo 
glafs  and  wampum,  the  current  money  among  the 
Indians. 

Long  Island  is  about  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  in  fome  places  twenty-five,  but  generally 
about  fifteen  miles  broad  ; the  middle  of  it  is  indeed 
fomewhat  barren,  but  both  ends  have  molt  excellent 
foil,  which  perhaps  is  improved  to  as  great  advantage 
as  any  lands  in  America,  producing  corn  and  fruit  to 
great  perfection,  and  abounding  in  horfes,  cows, 
flieep  and  Lvine,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
province.  In  the  midft  of  the  ifland  is  a celebrated 
plain  fixteen  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Salijhury-plain , from  its 
having  as  line  turf  as  that  of  Sal  fury-plain  in  Eng- 
land. As  there  is  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes  on  the 
ifland,  they  have  races  here  every  feafon,  to  which 
the  gentlemen  of  New  England  and  New  York 
refort. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  crops  which  have  been  for 
more  than  a century  raifecl  on  the  land  here,  without 
allowing  it  any  refpite,  or  recruiting  it  by  any  ma- 
nure, have  at  length  greatly  reduced  its  fertility.  Mr. 
3 Burnaby 
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Burnaby  ufierts,  that  there  is  not  a tree  growing  up- 
on the  ifland,  and  the  inhabitants  fay  that  there  ne- 
ver were  any.  Strangers  are  therefore  always  carried 
to  lee  this  place,  as  a great  curiofity,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Noith  America. 

Sir  William  Howe,  with  an  army  of  35,000  men, 
made  a defcent  here  in  1776,  and  fubdued  the  whole 
ifland,  which  the  king’s  troops  retained  pofl'c ffion  of 
during  the  war. 

There  are  fome  other  iflands  belonging  to  the  date 
not  at  all  inferior  to  this  in  fertility  of  foil,  though 
they  are  of  much  lefs  extent ; as  Staten , or  Strcighten 
IJland,  which  is  oppofite  to  the  W.  end  of  Long  If  and, 
and  forms  the  narrows  or  ftraits  thro’  which  fhips  pafs 
that  are  bound  to  and  from  the  fea  to  New  Tork  : 
Lifter's  IJJand  lies  in  the  found  between  Long  If  and 
and  the  colony  of  Connefticut ; and  Manabattan , 
upon  which  the  city  of  New  Tork  is  built  : there 
are  feveral  others  both  in  the  bay  and  found, 
one  of  which,  called  Bam  Ifand,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  New  Tork,  which  in  1762  obtain- 
ed a charter  for  eredVmg  a city  ; but  the  commotions 
which  followed  put  a Itop  to  all  improvements. 

This  (fate  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  N.  to  S.  down  Hudfon  s-river , lie  in  the 
following  order:  Albany , Uljler , Dutchefs , Orange, 
King’s- county,  Chejier,  New  Tork , Queen  s- county, 
Suffolk  and  Richmond  counties,  which  abound  in  farms, 
but  have  not  many  great  towns ; the  principal  are  the 
city  of  New  York,  ScheneEleda , Albany  and  IT ejl 
Chejier. 

New  York  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  trade,  it 
having  a fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  acceftible 
three  different  ways  for  fhips  of  burden,  namely,  by 
way  of  the  found,  by  the  ftraits  between  Long  IJland 
and  Staten  IJland , which  is  the  mod  ufual  and  eafy 
entrance,  and  between  Staten  IJand  and  the  fhore  of 
7 erjey.  There  are  alfo  eafy  conveyances  to  it  by  wa- 
ter from  the  rivers  and  lakes,  except  a few  carrying 
places,  both  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  the  N.  and 
to  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  W.  for  fix  hun- 
dred miles  ; and  upon  the  fea  it  has  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  coafts,  but  alfo  Connecticut  and  the  Jer- 
Jys,  their  trade  in  a great  meafure  centering  here, 
where  they  exchange  their  feveral  commodities  for 
foreign  goods. 

The  famous  navigator,  Henry  Hudfon,  firft  dif- 
tovered  this  fpot  in  the  year  1689,  and  failed  up  the 
great  north  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  As 
he  was  then  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  republic,  al- 
though an  EngHJhman  by  birth,  he  took  pofieflion  of 
it  in  their  names,  and  the  next  year  a colony  was 
fettled,  and  named  New  Belgia.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Enghjh  in  the  year  1664,  and  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda  which  followed  ■,  it  then 
changed  its  name  to  New  Tork  in  honour  of  the 
king’s  brother. 

’This  city  is  fituated  in  40°  43’  N.  latitude,  and 
74°  10'  W.  longitude,  from  Greenwich ; at  the  S.  end 
of  Tork-county,  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  Hudfon  s- 
River , about  fourteen  miles  long  and  three  broad. 


It  (lands  upon  an  eminence,  and  contained  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  houfes,  generally  pretty  well 
built  with  brick  and  (lone;  but  the  ftreets  are  very 
irregular,  though  defended  by  a wall  and  fort,  which 
are  formed  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  both  of  orna- 
ment and  defence.  It  has  feveral  fpacious  public 
buildings,  among  which  the  college,  the  court-houfe, 
and  the  governor’s  houfe  within  the  fort,  are  the 
moft  confiderable.  Hence  there  is  fcarce  any  town 
in  North  America  that  makes  a better  appearance, 
but  it  fuffers  a great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
frelh  water ; the  town  being  fupplied  with  that  ne- 
ceflary  from  fprings  at  fome  diftance.  There  are  fix 
handfome  churches  belonging  to  thofe  of  the  church 
of  England , with  others  belonging  to  the  Swedes  of 
the  Lutheran  perfuallon,  to  the  Dutch  Calvinilts,  to 
the  French  refugees  and  the  Englift  Diflenters ; the 
Jews  have  alfo  a fynagogue. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  that  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  clergy  are  twelve  in  number,  who 
receive  50I.  a year  currency,  with  voluntary  contri- 
butions there  are  likewife  miflionaries  from  the  fo- 
ciety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  for  which 
each  receives  50I.  fterling  a year. 

The  college  is  eftablifhed  upon  the  fame  plan  as 
that  of  the  JerJeys , except  that  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  England  are  here  profefled  : its  fund  is 
fmall,  and  there  is  not  one  half  the  number  of  ftu- 
dents  here  as  at  Naffau-hall.  In  the  year  1753,  the 
general  aflembly  railed  a fum  for  its  eftablifhment  by 
means  of  a lottery.  In  the  year  1765,  a lociety  was 
formed  in  this  city,  by  the  name  of  “ The  Society 
for  promoting  Arts,  Agriculture  and  GEconomy,  in 
the  province,”  upon  a fimilar  plan  with  that  of 
London. 

The  army  under  Sir  William  Howe  took  pofieflion 
of  this  city  in  1776,  when  it  was  fet  on  fire  by  fome 
incendiaries,  and  one  third  of  the  buildings  were  un- 
happily confumed. 

“ The  inhabitants  of  New  Tork,  in  their  charac- 
ter, very  much  refemble  the  Penr.fylvanians ; more 
than  half  of  them  are  Dutch,  and  almoft  all  traders  : 
they  are  therefore  habitually  frugal  and  induftrious. 
The  women  are  handfome  and  agreeable.  Their 
amufements  are  balls,  and  fleighing  expeditions  upon 
the  fnow  in  winter  ; and  in  fumnaer  parties  upon  the 
water  and  filhing,  or  making  excurfions  into  the 
country.  There  are  feveral  houfes  of  accommodati- 
on, fituated  on  the  banks  of  EaJl-river , near  New 
Tork,  where  it  is  common  to  have  turtle  feafts : on 
which  cccafions  thirty  or  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
meet  and  dine  together,  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon, 
fifh  and  amufe  themfelves  till  evening,  and  then  re- 
turn home  in  Italian  chaifes,  (which  are  the  fafhion- 
able  carriages  here,  and  in  moft  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, except  V trginia  ) Each  chaife  has  generally  a 
gentleman  and  lady.  There  is  a bridge,  about  three 
miles  diftant  from  New  Kork,  which  is  always  pafled 
over  on  returning,  and  is  called  ‘ the  Kiffing  Bridge 
as  it  is  a part  of  the  eticjuette  for  the  gentleman  toYa- 
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lute  the  lady,  who  puts  herfelf  under  his  prote&ion, 
upon  this  bridge.” 

New  York  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  mod  confider- 
able  ports  in  ATo>  tb  America,  from  whence  an  exten- 
five  commerce  is  carried  on.  Before  the  reparation 
from  Great  Britain,  it  was  the  rival  port  of  Bojton , 
but  fince  the  peace  it  has  left  that  port  far  behind. — 
Two  caufes  have  operated  favourably  toward  pro- 
ducing this  pre-eminence, — the  fpecie  acquired  by 
the  BntiJlj  army  being  fo  long  ftationed  here,  and 
the  furs  procured  from  the  Indians  on  the  back  fet- 
tlements. 

The  next  confiderable  place  in  this  province  is  Al- 
bany, which  is  feated  on  the  W.  fide  of  Hudfon' s 
River,  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  W.  of  New 
York  city,  and  has  a fort  eretfted  for  its  defence.  It 
contains  near  four  hundred  houfes,  and  here  the 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  ufed  to  meet  the  governors 
of  the  northern  colonies.  The  laft  meeting  was  in 
the  year  1685,  which  Mr.  Jefferfon  calls  “ the  laft 
chapter  of  their  hiftory.”  Until  the  year  1756,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  farmers  about  Albany  when 
the  river  was  frozen,  to  depofit  their  dung  on  the  ice, 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  ftream,  on  the  return  of 
fipring.  In  the  war  which  then  broke  out  with 
France,  this  place  became  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Britijh  army,  and  the  officers  firft  taught  the  Ameri- 
cans the  value  of  this  comport  to  enrich  the  land, 
Saratoga,  a fmall  fort,  fituated  about  fifty  miles 
N.  of  Albany , on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfon* s River,  will 
be  rendered  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  for 
being  the  place  where  a combined  army  of  Britijh  and 
Hejfians,  amounting  to  3,500  men,  furrendered  pri- 
foners  of  war  to  the  Americans , under  General  Gates, 
in  October  1 777. 

New  Jersey. 


erfeys,  is 


THE  ftate,  containing  the  two  Jt 
feated  between  New-York  and  Pennfylvania  and  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Hudfon  s River , which  feparates 
it  from  the  province  of  New-York  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  which  waffies  its  coart,  from  the  mouth  of 
Hudfons  River  to  the  mouth  of  Delaware  River , on 
the  S.  E.  the  S.  and  S.  W.  including  Delaware 
Bay,  and  on  the  W.  by  Pennfylvania,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  the  Delaware.  It  lies  between  the 
39°and4i°  19'N.  latitude,  extending  in  length,  on 
the fea-coaft,  and  alfo  along  Hudfons  River  above  an 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  eighty  in  breadth 
from  E.  to  W. 

New  Jerfey  has  very  great  natural  advantages  of 
hills,  valleys,  rivers  and  bays.  The  Delaware  is  on 
one  fide,  and  Hudfons  River  on  the  other  ; befide 
which,  it  has  the  Rariton,  Pafaic  and  Amboy  rivers, 
and  Newark  and  New  York  bays.  It  produces  vaft 
quantities  of  grain,  befide  hemp,  flax,  Indian  corn, 
and  other  articles.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 


has  been  computed  at  feventy  thoufand.  The  manu- 
factures here  are  inconfiderable.  This  province  is 
rich  in  copper-ore,  one  copper-mine  in  particular, 
belonging  to  General  Schuyler,  is  worked  to  great 
advantage. 

There  are  no  remarkable  rivers  that  extend  far 
into  the  province  *,  that  named  Paffaick,  or  Pafaic, 
which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  lea  to  the  northward 
of  it,  has  a remarkable  cataraCt,  about  twenty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  where  it  is  about  forty  yards  broad, 
and  runs  with  a very  fwift  current,  till  arriving  at  a 
deep  chafm  or  cleft,  which  croffes  the  channel,  it 
falls  about  feventy  feet  perpendicular  in  one  entire 
flieet.  One  end  of  the  cliff  is  doled  up,  and  the  wa- 
ter ruffles  out  at  the  other  with  incredible  rapidity,  in 
an  acute  angle,  to  its  former  diredion,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  a large  bafon.  Thence  it  takes  a wind- 
ing courfe  through  the  rocks,  and  fpreads  again  in- 
to a very  confiderable  channel.  The  cleft  is  from 
four  to  twelve  feet  broad.  When  Mr.  Burnaby  faw 
it,  the  fpray  formed  two  beautiful  rainbows,  the 
primary  and  fecondary,  which  greatly  affifted  in 
producing  as  fine  a fcene  as  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. This  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  produced  by  an  earthquake.  What 
greatly  heightens  this  fcene  is  another  fall  about  30 
yards  above,  where  the  water  glides  over  fome  ledges 

of  rocks,  each  two  or  three  feet  perpendicular 

Burnaby’s  Travels,  p.  98. 

This  province  contains  Eajl  and  Weft  Jerfey  ; the 
former  of  which  is  the  largeft  and  beft  inhabited, 
and  is  divided  into  Ber gen-county,  Effex,  Middlefex, 
and  Monmouth-county.  VY ejl  Jerfey  contains  the  fame 
number  of  counties,  which  are  Burlington,  Gloucejler ,, 
Salem , and  Cape  Mary. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  Jerfeys  are, 

Perth  Amboy,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex, in  Eajl  Jerfey,  which  is  pleafantly  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Rariton;  and  is  fo  commodi- 
oufly  fituated  for  trade,  that  fhips  of  three  hundred 
tons  may  come  up  in  one  tide,  and  lie  before  the 
merchants’  doors. 

Burlington,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame 
name,  and  of  all  Wejl  Jerfey,  is  feated  on  an  ifland 
in  the  middle  of  the  Delaware , to  the  N.  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  Pennfylvania  and  oppofite  to  Brijlol  in  that 
ftate. 

Trenton,  a thriving  town,  fituated  on  the  Dela- 
ware, above  Burlington,  will  be  ever  memorable  for 
the  defeat  of  a body  of  Heffian  troops,  which  were 
furprifed  by  General  Walhington,  and  near  a thou- 
fand men  made  prifoners.  This  event  gave  a new  turn 
to  the  American  war. 

1’rincetown,  twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  is  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  for  its  Ichool  and  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  diffenters  ; in  the  gram  nar-fchool  there  are 
about  twenty  boys,  and  in  the  college,  which  is  named 
Naff  ait  Hall,  there  are  about  forty  Itudents  ; but  the 
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building  is  fufHciemly  fpaciotis  to  contain  two  hun- 
dred, being  likewife  extremely  convenient  and  airy. 
Here  is  a prefident,  or  provoft,  and  fome  profeffors. 
This  fetninary  buffered  much  in  the  late  war  •,  the 
library  has  been  in  a great  meafure  carried  off”,  but 
the  celebrated  Orrery  by  Ritten-houl'e  ftill  remains 
uiV'diKed.  Marquis  de  Chafdeliux’  Travels  I.  163. 

This  province  was  contained  in  the  grant  made  by 
Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  in  1663,  wlio  t lie 
following  year  made  a grant  of  that  part  now  called 
Near  Jerfy  to  lord  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
Thefe  two  proprietors  bent  Philip  Carteret,  Ebq.  as 
governor;  and  the  lands  being  granted  to  the  bet- 
tiers  for  fix  or  beven  years  free  of  quit-rents,  induced 
many  of  the  Difienters  of  England  to  fettle  in  the 
country. 

Lord  Berkley  botnet i me  after  affigned  over  his  right 
to  Mr.  William  Perm,  and  three  other  affignees, 
with  whom  Sir  George  Carteret  agreed  to  divide  the 
country  into  two  equal  parts,  by  running  a line  from 
the  S E.  point  of  Little  Egg-harbour  almoft  due  N. 
The  eaftern mold  part  of  this  divifion  was  allotted  to 
Sir  George,  whofe  family  was  of  the  IJle  of  Jerfey , 
and  from  this  circumfdance  the  country  was  called 
E.jl  New  ’Jerfey  ; while  the  other  part,  which  was 
allotted  to  Mr.  Penn  and  the  other  proprietors,  was 
then  diftinguiflied,  and  (dill  retains  the  name  of  Wejl 
New  Jerfey  ; and  thus  they  became  for  fome  time  two 
beparate  and  diftinft  governments  After  Sir  George’s 
death,  his  truffees  bold  his  right  to  Mr.  Penn  and 
t i other  purchabers,  and  they,  not  long  after,  fold 
a part  of  theirs  to  the  earl  of  Perth  and  eleven  others. 
Thefe  divifions  and  Idib-di villons  caubed  the  land  to 
be  branched  out  into  fo  many  fhares,  that  the  refpec- 
tive  owners  thought  them  bo  inconfiderable,  that 
they  took  l ttle  or  no  concern  about  them  ; and  no 
proper  care  being  taken  to  fettle  and  fix  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  eftates,  it  became  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poffible,  to  afeertain  their  refpe£live  rights;  lo  that 
the  proprietors,  wearied  out,  furrendered  the  entire 
government  of  both  the  Jerfey  to  the  crown,  only  re- 
ferving  to  themfelves  their  other  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  ftipulating  for  fome  immunities  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  were  to  be  given  in  charge  to  the  gover- 
nors appointed  by  the  crown,  as  part  of  their  inflec- 
tions. 

Upon  this  furrender  the  crown  annexed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  two  Jerfeys  to  that  of  New  York  j 
in  which  ffate  they  continued  till  the  year  1736, 
when  they  became  one  government,  and  Lewis  Mor- 
ris, Efq.  was  appointed  the  firbt  governor. 

'The  Jerfeys  now  form  one  independent  ffate  in 
the  general  confederation. 

Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA  was  alio  confidered  by 
Dutch  as  a part  of  Nova  Belgia , and  was  in- 


cluded in  Charles  the  Second’s  grant  to  his  brother 
James,  duke  of  York,  in  the  year  1663.  It  is  feated 
between  390  45' and  430  N.  latitude,  and  between 
740  50’  and  80"  Y\r.  longitude  ; it  being  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Jerfeys , on  the  S.  by  Maryland , on  the 
W.  by  the  Ahghaney  mountains,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  lands  of  the  Five  Nations  and  New  York  ; ex- 
tending in  length  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  air  is  here  fweet,  ferene  and  clear.  Autumn 
begins  about  the  twentieth  of  October,  and  lafts  till  the 
beginning  of  December  ; after  which,  frofdy  weather 
is  very  common,  and  fometimes  the  river  Delaware, 
notwit hftanding  its  breadth,  is  frozen  over  ; but  in 
fuch  feaions  the  air  is  dry,  clear  and  agreeable.  The 
bpring  lifts  from  March  till  June,  during  which  the 
weather  is  more  inconftant.  In  the  bummer  months, 
July,  Augtijl  and  September,  the  heats  are  very  great, 
but  are  alleviated  by  cool  breezes  that  render  them 
very  to  enable.  During  this  beabon  the  wind  is 
S.  W.  but  in  fpring,  autumn  and  winter,  it  is  gene- 
rally N.  W. 

Pennfylvania  produces  not  only  great  abundance, 
but  great  variety  of  grain  ; it  yields  likewife  flax- 
feed,  hemp,  and  nourifhes  many  kinds  of  cattle. 

1 he  largefd  river  in  this  province  is  the  Dela- 
ware, which  ribes  in  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations , 
and  flows  into  the  bea  at  Delaware-bay.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  near  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up,  after 
which  it  has  fome  falls  ; the  fettlements  upon  this 
river  extend  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  lands  on  its  banks  are  ex- 
cellent. Its  courfe  is  nearly  8.  E.  and  it  affords  great 
plenty  of  all  fuch  fifli  as  are  common  to  the  climate; 
ebpecially  fturgeon,  which  are  here  cured  and  ex- 
ported in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part 
of  America. 

The  Susquahannah  rifes  in  the  fame  country,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  ninety  miles  from  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  and  runs  at  firft  S.  W.  and  then 
S.  E.  nearly  parallel  to  the  Delaware,  till  it  difeharges 
itfelf  into  Ckefepeak-bay , in  Maryland.  This  river  is 
likewife  navigable  a great  way  up  the  interior  coun- 
try, and,  if  poflible,  exceeds  the  other  in  the  plea- 
bantnefs  and  fertility  of  the  foil  on  its  banks,  which 
produces  in  great  abundance  ail  forts  of  corn,  efpeci- 
ally  wheat. 

The  Schoolkill,  or  Sculkii.l,  has  its  fource  in 
the  fame  country,  running  almofd  parallel  to  the 
two  other  rivers,  till  at  length  it  falls  into  the  Dela- 
ware, near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  above  which  it  is 
navigable  for  boats  at  le.ifd  a hundred  miles  higher 
up  the  country. 

Thefe  rivers,  with  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks 
in  Delaware-bay,  capable  of  containing  the  largefd 
fleets,  render  this  province  admirably  fuited  for  car- 
rying on  a foreign  trade.  The  country  alfo  abounds 
in  ftreams  fit  for  mills,  and  all  other  kinds  of  mecha- 
nical 
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nical  expedients  for  eafing  the  labour  of  man  ; hence 
there  is  here  manufactured,  a greater  quantity  of  iron 
than  in  any  province  on  the  continent. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  this  province,  lies 
in  390  57'  N.  latitude,  and  in  7 50  13'  W.  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  built  upon  one  of  the  lined: 
plans  that  ever  was  formed,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Penn 
himfelf,  and  far  excels  any  other  city  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  feated  between  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Delaware  on  the  W.  and  the  Schoolkill  on  the  E. 
which  join  each  other  a few  miles  below,  and  is  near 
a hundred  miles  above  the  bay,  into  which  the  river 

difeharges  itfelf. It  is  an  oblong  of  near  two 

miles  in  length,  extending  nearly  to  each  of  thofe 
rivers,  where  the  front  facing  each  is  a mile  in  length. 
The  ftreets  are  wide  and  fpacious,  with  a dry  de- 
fended walk  on  each  fide,  and  are  exactly  ftrait  and 
parallel  to  each  other  : the  houles  are  in  general  well 
built,  and  make  a handfome  appearance,  eipecially 
leveral  of  the  public  buildings,  which  are  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  in  the  country.  The  High-ftreet,  which 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  is  a hundred  feet 
wide,  parallel  to  which  run  eight  ftreets,  that  are 
crofted  by  twenty  more  at  right  angles,  all  of  them 
thirty  feet  wide.  Every  owner  of  a thoufand  acres 
has  his  houfe  in  one  of  the  two  fronts  facing  the  ri- 
ver, or  in  the  High-ftreet,  running  from  the  middle 
of  one  front  to  the  middle  of  the  other.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a fquare  of  ten  acres,  encom- 
pafled  by  the  town-houfe  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  in  each  quarter  of  the  city  is  a fquare  of  eight 
acres.  Several  canals  are  let  into  the  town  from 
each  river,  which  add  to  the  beauty  and  convenience 
of  the  place.  It  has  the  fineft  market  of  any  on 
the  continent,  it  being  of  a prodigious  extent,  well 
built,  and  as  well  regulated  and  fupplied.  Its  quay 
is  two  hundred  feet  fquare,  to  which  {hips  of  four  or 
five  hundred  tons  may  come  up,  and  lay  their  broad- 
fides  clofe  to  it  ; with  wet  and  dry  docks  for  building 
and  repairing  fhips,  befide  magazines,  warehoufes 
and  all  other  conveniencies  for  exporting  and  import- 
ing merchandize.  Scarce  any  thing  can  appear  more 
beautiful  than  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country, 
which  forfome  miles  may  be  compared  to  a fine  and 
flourifhing  garden.  The  city  contains  about  four 
thoufand  houfes,  and  about  twenty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, among  whom  are  many  very  wealthy  mer- 
chants. 

In  the  year  17 66,  Dr.  Franklin  fuppofed  160,000 
white  inhabitants  in  Pennfylvania , a third  of  whom 
were  Quakers,  and  another  third  Germans.  The  co- 
lony of  Pe'nnfylvania , including  ftrangers,  the  fame 
calculator  fuppofed  to  have  doubled  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  in  fixteen  years.  There  are  very  few  ne- 
groes or  {laves. 

Earl  Cornwallis , with  a detachment  from  the  army 
under  Sir  W.  Howe,  took  pofleflion  of  this  city  on 
the  twenty-fixth  day  of  September  1777,  after  the  Ame- 
ricans had  been  repulfed  with  great  lots  at  Brandy- 
fvii  - creek  but  the  next  year  it  was  found  necdTary 
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for  the  king’s  troops  to  abandon  it,  when  crofting  the 
Delaware , the  army  marched  through  the  Jafys, 
and  regained  their  former  ftation  at  Ne-w  York. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
are  Carlifle,  Lancajler  and  German-Town,  the  latter 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans,  who  there  freak  and 
tranfact  their  bufinefs  in  their  own  language.  Ge- 
neral Wafhington  attacked  the  Bi  itijh  troops  encamp- 
ed there  in  1777,  but  was  driven  back  with  great 
lofs. 

In  the  fame  country  is  likewife  the  city  of  Radnor, 
on  the  S.  fide  of  School  kill-river,  which  is  the  capital 
of  a large  dii tried  planted  by  the  JVelJh.  To  the  S.  of 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  lies  that  of  Chester,  the 
capital  of  which  is  the  town  of  CheJIer , feated  on  the 
river  Delaware.  The  county  of  Newcastle  lies  to 
the  E.  of  CheJIer  ; its  capital  bears  the  fame  name. — 
Kent  lies  S.  of  the  laft-mentioned  county,  and  Dover, 
its  chief  town,  has  a very  commodious  port.  The 
moft  fouthern  county  is  that  of  Sussex,  the  capital 
of  which  is  Lewes.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  pro- 
vince is  Lancaster,  which  is  about  fixty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  is  the  fecond  town  in  Pennfylvania. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  Pennfylvania  to  a 
confiderable  extent.  In  German-Town  large  quanti- 
ties of  thread  ftockings  are  wove.  Some  Info,  who 
are  fettled  here,  have  introduced  the  linen  manufac- 
ture. Beaver  hats  are  manufactured  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  other  commodities  are  cordage,  linfeed- 
oil,  ftarch,  myrtle-wax  and  fpermaceti  candles,  foap 
and  earthen-ware. 

Its  First  Settlement. 

The  Dutch  were  the  firft  planters  here  as  well  as  at 
New  York,  and  living  near  the  bay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  province,  applied  themfelves  chiefly  to 
trade.  Afterward  fomeof  the  inhabitants  of  Finland 
fettled  near  the  Frefijej  of  Delaware,  the  country  be- 
ing fo  called  above  and  below  the  falls  of  that  river 
for  a conflderable  length  ; there  they  applied  them- 
felves to  hufbandry,  and  had  a governor  appointed 
them  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  their  own  fovereign. — 
Between  thefe  two  neighbouring  fettlements  there 
happened  frequent  difputes,  till  the  Dutch  becoming 
too  powerful  for  the  Swedes,  the  latter  ftibmitted  to 
their  ftronger  neighbours,  and  the  Swedifh  governor 
made  a formal  (urrender  of  the  country  to  the  gover- 
nor, for  the  States-Genera! ; after  which  this  pro- 
vince continued  fubjeCl  to  that  republic,  till  the  Et(g- 
liJJs  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  New  York. 

Admiral  Penn,  afterward  Sir  William,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  colonel  Venables,  conquered  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  being  in  high  credit  with  Charles  II. 
and  the  duke  of  York,  had  the  promife  of  a grant  of 
this  country  from  that  king  as  a reward  fur  his  pail 
fervices  ; and  fome  years  after  his  death,  his  ion  ftre- 
nuoufly  folicited  the  promifed  grant  ; which,  as  the 
king  owed  confiderable  fums  to  his  father,  he  obtained 
in  the  year  1679,  and  the  original  patent  was  dated 
Q^q  the 
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the  4th  of  March  i63o.  Mr.  Penn  afterward  obtained 
part  of  X.vj  Belgitt,  or  N w York,  which  was  added 
to  the  country  he  had  acquired  by  the  firft  grant,  the 
whole  of  which  he  called  P 'ratify Ivania,  or  Penn's 
country. 

Mr.  Penn,  who  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  had  the 
c ore  earneftly  folicited  the  above  grant  on  account  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Diuenters,  and  particularly  of 
his  friends  the  Quakers,  who  were  haraffed  all  over 
England  by  the  Ipiritual  courts,  he  himfelf  being  many 
times  thrown  into  prifon,  for  preaching,  and' even 
for  being  prefent  at  their  affemblies.  There  were  at 
this  time  a few  EngliJIj  in  Pennfylvania , over  whom 
he  placed  as  governor  colonel  William  Markham,  his 
nephew,  to  whom  both  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  fub- 
mitted.  Mr-  Penn  being  continually  under  the  hand 
of  perlecution,  rcfolved  now  to  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  as  many  as  would  go  with  him,  and  remove 
to  this  country  ; but  firft  fent  over  a body  of  fettlers 
from  London,  Live  pool  and  Brijlol , who  purchaled 
confiderable  quantities  of  land  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  for  one  thoufand  acres,  and  fuhject  to  the 
payment  of  a fmalt  quit-rent.  The  male  and  female 
itrvants  were  to  have  fifty  acres  when  their  ftipulated 
time  of  fervi  ude  expired  ; and  the  owners  of  land 
were  to  have  fifty  acres  per  head  for  as  many  fervants 
as  they  carried  over.  In  order  to  fecure  the  new 
planters  from  being  molefted  by  the  Indians , he  ap- 
pointed commiffioners  to  confer  with  them  about  the 
land,  and  to  confirm  a league  of  peice.  By  thefe 
firft  adventurers  he  alfo  fent  a very  affectionate  and 
friendly  letter  to  the  native  Indians , and  the  fame 
year  went  to  1 'em/ Ivania  himfelf,  taking  with  him  a 
great  number  of  people,  who,  with  thofe  he  had  fent 
before,  and  thofe  who  immediately  followed  him, 
amounted  to  two  thoufand  perfons. 

A*  foon  as  he  arrived,  he  took  the  government  into 
h’s  own  hands  ; entered  into  a treaty  of  peace  with 
the  L d an  chiefs  ; and,  inftead  of  immediately  taking 
advantage  of  his  patent,  purchaled  of  them  the  lands 
he  had  obtained  bv  his  grant,  judging  that  the  origi- 
nal property  and  eldeft  r’ght  was  vefted  in  them  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  engaged  the  feveral  nations  of  Indi- 
ans, inhabiting  or  claiming  this  territory,  to  promife 
that  they  would  ret  fell  or  di'pofe  of  any  of  their 
land,  but  to  him,  or  fuch  as  fhould  be  authorized  by 
him  to  purchafe  them;  giving  orders  to  his  agents 
not  to  take  poffftion,  or  fuffer  any  perfon  to  take 
poffcfllon  of  any  lands,  rill  they  had  firft  madeafair 
purchafe  of  them  from  the  Indians.  This  generous 
behaviour  not  only  ftrongly  recommended  him  to  the 
natives,  who  conceded  a very  high  opinion  of  his 
honour  and  integrity,  but  laid  a foundation  for  a faff- 
ing peace  with  them,  arei  cflefttially  prevented  many 
cal  calamities  which  federal  of  the  Ame- 
rican prov, rices  fuffered  in  their  infant  ftate. 

He  then  felt Ud  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  the 
country  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  una- 
nunoufly  agreed  to  the  fundamental  conftitution  of 


Penn/ylvania,  which  he  himfelf  had  drawn  up  and 
publilhed  in  England  : That  none  who  believe  in  the 
ex’ftence  of  a God,  and  live  peaceably,  (hall  be  mo- 
lefted on  account  of  their  religious  fentiments,  or  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  fupport  any  religious  wer- 
fhip  contrary  to  their  declared  opinion  ; and  that  all 
perfons  who  profefs  and  believe  in  Jefus  Chrift  (hall 
be  capable  of  ferving  the  government  in  any  capacity, 
notwithftanding  any  particularities  in  their  religious 
opinions,  they  folemniy  promiling,  when  required, 
aHegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  fidelity 
to  the  proprietor  and  governor  of  the  province. 

lie  likewife  determined,  that  no  laws  fhould  be 
made  there,  nor  money  raifed,  but  by  the  confent  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  empowered  to  make  what 
laws  they  pleafed  for  the  profperity  and  fecurity  of  the 
province.  He  eftablifhed  courts  of  juftice  in  everv 
county,  with  proper  officers  to  prevent  law-fuff  and 
contentions  -,  and  that  three  peace-makers  fhould  be 
chofen  by  every  county-court  in  the  nature  of  com- 
mon arbitrators,  to  hear  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  dif- 
ferences that  arofe  between  man  and  man.  He  alfo 
ordained,  that  every  fpring  and  autumn  an  orphan’s 
court  fhould  be  held  in  each  county,  to  infpect  and 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  widows  and  orphans. 

Mr.  William  Penn  (laid  there  two  years,  till  he 
had  fettled  every  thing  to  his  own  and  the  people’s 
fatisfa&ion  ; during  which  he  behaved  in  fuch  a man- 
ner to  the  Indians,  that  he  infpired  them  with  the 
moil  extraordinary  love  and  efteem  both  for  him  and 
his  people.  Their  defendants  received  from  them 
their  fentiments  of  this  benevolent  man,  and  ftift  fpeak 
of  him  with  the  greateft  gratitude  and  affection  ; and 
whenever  they  would  exprefsan  extraordinary  regard, 
for  any  Englijhman,  they  fay,  “ we  efteem  and  love 
you  as  if  vou  were  that  good  man  William  Penn  him- 
felf.” 

Maryland. 

THIS  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bv 
Penn/ylvania  and  Delaware  bay  ; on  the  E by  the  At- 
lantic ocean  and  the  three  lower  counties  of  Delaware  ; 
on  the  S-  by  the  Atlantic , and  Potownnc  river,  which 
feparates  it  from  Virginia  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  Apa- 
luchian  mountains  and  Virginia.  It  is  fituated  be- 
tween 37°  and  40°  N.  latitude,  and  between  7 / 20' 
and  7 /'  4c'  W.  longitude,  extending  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  ; but  its 
breadth  i not  fo  confiderable  ; and  is  divided  into  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  divifions  by  the  great  bay  of 
Che/upeak. 

'Ibis  country  is  watered  by  innumerable  fprings, 
and  many  fine  rivers  ; the  principal  of  thefe  are  the 
Pctowmac,  which,  rifing  on  the  mountains  on  theN, 
W.  runs  to  the  S.  E.  feparat  ng  Maryland  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  falls  into  the  middle  of  Che/upeak- bay. 
The  river  Patuxent  rifes  in  At undel-cour.ty,  and  run- 
ning to  the  S.  E.  falls  into  Che/apeak- bay,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Pctowmac.  The 
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St've  n 1 ifes  on  the  N.  W.  and  running  S.  E.  falls  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  fame  bay.  Si  ffiif'  as  river  rifes 
on  the  N.  E.  and  running  a'moft  due  W.  difcharges 
itlell  into  the  mouth  of  the  fame  bay.  PVtcomo  river 
rifies  on  the  eaftern  fhore,  runs  to  the  S W.  and  falls 
into  the  fame  bay,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of 
Potowmac  river. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  of  which 
the  four  following  are  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay;  So- 
merfet , Dorchtjhr,  Talbot  and  Ctcil-eouniy.  1 hofe  on 
the  W.  fide  of  the  bay  are  St.  Mary’s-county,  Charles- 
county , Prince  Geogt  's-county,  Anne  Arundel' z-county  and 
Baltimore- county.  In  each  county  there  is  a public 
free-fehool  for  reading,  writing  and  accounts  ; but 
there  is  no  college  in  the  province. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Annapolis,  which 
is  fituated  on  the  Severn,  and  confills  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houfes;  the  ftreets  are  not  regu- 
larly laid  ouf,  and  are  nor  paved ; but  the  houfes  in 
general  are  pretty  well  built,  and  feveral  are  of  brick. 
Throughout  the  whole  colony  of  Maryland  the  plant- 
ers live  on  their  feveral  plantations,  which  are  almoft 

all  fituated  upon  feme  navigable  creek  or  river. 

H nee  all  the  towns  are  extremely  final!;  indeed, 
every  plantation  is  a little  town  of  itfelf,  provided 
with  plenty  of  provifions  and  necefiaries,  a confider- 
able  planter’s  warehoufe  being  a kind  of  ihop,  where 
he  not  only  fupplies  his  own  family,  but  inferior 
planters,  fervants  and  labomers,  and  has  commodi- 
ties to  barter  for  tobacco  and  other  goods,  there  be- 
ing but  little  money  in  the  province,  and  but  little 
occafion  for  it,  tobacco  anfwering  all  the  ufes  of  gold 
and  filver  ; and  indeed  there  are  but  few  fhopkeepers 
who  live  entirely  by  buying  and  felling.  Before  the 
rupture  with  Gnat  Britain,  the  tobacco  of  this  pro- 
vince, called  0>  uonoko,  was  fold  to  great  advantage, 
and  the  planners  of  Maryland  found  fuch  good  vent 
for  it  in  foreign  markets,  that  feveral  hundred  fail  of 
ihips  were  annually  employed  in  the  commerce  be- 
tween Great  B it ain  apd  this  country.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  amount  to  about  eighty-five  thoufand 
v/hites,  and  twemy-five  thoufand  negro  (laves 

Baltimore  is  the  next  confiderable  town  in  Mary- 
land, and  is  fituated  to  the  N.  of  Annapolis.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baltimore  a town  has  been  lately 
erected,  and  called  New  Town  ; it  lies  on  the  banks 
of  a navigable  river,  and  is  likely  to  grow  into  confi- 
derable confequence,  being  chofen  by  Congrefs  for 
the  Rated  place  of  its  afiembly  ; for  by  a claure  in  the 
firft  article  of  the  new  conftitution  the  Congrefs  re- 
ceived “ a power  of  exercifing  exclufive  legiflation 
over  a diftrict,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare,  as  may, 
by  celTion  of  particular  ftates,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.” 

Maryland  was  efteemed  a part  of  Virginia  till  the 
vear  1632,  when  Charles  I.  made  a grant  of  ah  the 
country  not  then  planted  on  the  M.  of  Potowmac  ri- 
ver, to  lord  Baltimo  e.  a Roman  Catholic  nobleman, 
and  his  heirs  ; and  the  country  was  culled  Maryland , 


in  honour  to  queen  Mary,  confort  to  king  Charles. — 
His  lordlhip  lent  Leonard  Calvert,  Efiq.  with  fome 
popith  gentlemen  and  other  adventurers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred,  to  take  poileffion  of  the  country  ; 
who  failing  from  England  in  November  1633,  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  Potowmac  river  in  March  following, 
and  having  fixed  on  a proper  place  for  beginning  a 
fettlement,  purchafed  the  land  of  the  natives.  The 
place  they  chofe  was  near  a fmall  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  above  river,  and  was  a town  belonging  to  the 
TToumaco  huh  ns,  who  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Sufquahana  Indians,  had  refolved  to  leave  the  town, 
and  retire  farther  into  the  country.  The  Euglijh  ar- 
riving at  this  happy  jumfture,  and  fulfilling  their 
agreement,  were  immediately  put  into  poffidlion  of 
one  half  of  the  town. 

The  English  having  thus  by  purchase  become  maf- 
ters  of  a fpot  of  clear  ground,  t hey  not  only  began  to 
build  a town,  which  they  called  St.  Mary's,  but  to 
plant  corn  ; they  alfo  purchafed  all  the  corn  they 
could  of  the  Indians,  by  which  means  they  had  very 
foon  a plentiful  fupply  ; and  as  they  prudently  took 
care  to  cultivate  a friendlhip  with  the  natives,  they 
avoided  the  diftrelTes  to  which  the  neighbouring  co- 
lony of  Vi  1 gi nia  had  often  been  reduced.  While  they 
were  cultivating  the  ground,  and  railing  large  quan- 
tities of  Indian  corn,  the  natives  went  every  day  into 
the  woods  to  hunt  for  game,  bringing  venifon  and 
turkies  to  the  Englijb  colony  in  great  plenty,  for 
which  they  received  knives,  tools  and  toys. 

Thus  both  nations  lived  in  the  greateft  friendfliip, 
doing  mutual  good  offices  for  each  other,  till  fome  of 
the  Englijh  in  Virginia,  envying  the  happinefs  of  this 
thriving  colony,  had  the  balenefs  to  fugged  to  the 
Indians,  that  thefe  ftrangers  were  not  really  Englijht 
as  they  pretended,  but  Spaniards,  and  would  enflave 
them,  as  they  had  done  many  of  their  countrymen. — 
Thus  they  fovved  the  feeds  of  fufpicion  and  enmity 
in  the  minds  of  thefe  fufceptible  people,  who  refolved 
upon  attacking  the  new  fettlers  ; but  they  gaining 
timely  intelligence  of  the  defign,  prepared  to  defend 
themfelves,  built  a ftrong  fort  with  great  expedition, 
and  took  every  other  proper  precaution  for  their  de- 
fence ; but  (fill  continued  to  treat  the  Indians  with 
great  kindnefs,  which,  co  operating  with  the  dread 
of  their  arms,  fruftrated  the  ill  defigns  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

Being  thus  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
plenty,  they  foon  received  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land, many  popilh  families  of  rank  and  fortune  retir- 
ing thither  to  avokl  the  penal  laws  which  were  at  that 
time  made  again  ft  them  in  England.  After  the 
king’s  death,  Cromwell  deprived  the  proprietor  of 
his  rights,  and  Maryland  remained  under  the  gover- 
nors appointed  by  the  parliament  and  Cromwell  till 
the  Reftoration,  when  lord  Baltimore  was  reinftated 
in  his  former  poffiffion  , which  he  cultivated  wuh 
his  uiual  wif  'on,  care  and  moderation.  No  people 
could  live  in  greater  eafe  and  fecurity  ; and  his  lord- 
flip,  willing  that  as  many  as  poffible  fliould  enjoy  the 
Q^q  2 benefits 
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benefits  of  his  mild  and  equitable  adminiftration,  gave 
his  confent  to  an  aft  of  aflembly,  which  he  had  lie- 
iore  promoted  in  this  province,  for  allowing  a free 
and  unlimited  toleration  for  all  who  profeffed  the 
Chriitian  religion,  of  whatever  denomination.  This 
liberty,  which  was  never  violated,  encouraged  a great 
number,  not  only  of  the  church  of  England,  but  of  all 
kinds  of  difienters,  to  let  tie  in  Maryland,  which  be- 
fore that  time  was  almoft  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Ro- 
man  Catholics. 

Though  this  nobleman  was  guilty  of  no  mal-admi- 
niftration  in  his  government,  though  he  was  a zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  caufe  of 
James  II.  this  could  not  prevent  his  charter  being 
questioned  in  that  arbitrary  reign,  and  a fuit  being 
commenced  to  deprive  him  of  the  property  and  juril- 
di&ion  of  a province  granted  by  the  royal  favour,  and 
peopled  by  hitnfelf  at  a vaft  expence  : but  it  was  the 
error  of  that  weak  prince,  neither  to  know  his  friends 
nor  his  enemies.  Upon  the  Revolution,  lord  Balti- 
more had  no  reafon  to  expect  any  favour,  yet  he  met 
with  more  than  the  abdicated  prince  hitnfelf  had  in- 
tended him  : he  was  indeed  deprived  of  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  but  was  allowed  the  profits  of  his  province, 
which  were  very  confiderable  ; and  when  hisdefeend- 
ants  conformed  to  the  church  of  England , they  were 
reftored  to  ail  their  rights. 

SECT.  III. 

The  Southern  American  States. 

Virginia. 

THE  prefent  boundaries  of  this  ftate  have 
been  very  accurately  and  minutely  delineated  by  Mr. 
Jefferfon.  The  Atlayitic  on  the  E ; on  the  N.  an  ima- 
ginary line,  extending  along  370  57'  N.  from  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Potoivmac , along  that  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Maryland , to  390  43  N.  and  from 
thence  weftward  to  the  Ohio;  along  the  banks  of 
that  river,  until  it  forms  a junction  with  the  Miffif- 
fppi , about  the  latitude  of  36°  30'  and  89°  of  W.  lon- 
gitude ; comprehending  a vaft  extent  of  uncultivated 
land  ; on  the  S.  by  a line  of  latitude  in  that  parallel, 
running  eaftward  to  the  Atlantic , through  an  extent 
of  758  miles;  fuch  being  the  diftance  of  that  im- 
menfe  river  from  that  ocean,  when  its  courfe  tends 
neareft  to  it.  The  extent  of  this  ftate  from  N.  to  S. 
is  223  miles.  Mr.  Jefferfon  reprefents  it  as  one  third 
larger  than  the  iflands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
but  the  greateft  part  of  this  extent  lies  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  no  attempts 
have  as  yet  been  made  to  fettle  it.  The  ftate  has  ced- 
ed to  Congrefs  all  the  lands  which  it  poffeffed,  by  vir- 
tue of  charters  and  grants,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Jefferfon  afflrts  that  a change  in  the  climate  of 
Virginia  is  taking  piece  very  fenfibly,  and  both  heats 
and  colds  have  become  much  more  moderate  within  the 


memory  even  of  the  middle-aged.  Snows  are  now 
lefs  frequent  and  lels  deep ; and  elderly  people  relate 
that  the  earth  ufed  to  be  covered  with  fnow  about 
three  months  in  every  year  ; the  rivers  which  then 
feldom  failed  to  freeze  over  in  the  courfe  of  the  win- 
ter, fcarcelv  ever  do  fo  now.  1 his  change,  he  adds, 
has  produced  an  unfortunate  fluctuation  between  heat 
and  cold,  which  is  very  fatal  to  fruits.  By  a great 
number  of  obfervations  made  on  the  winds  at  Wil- 
li amjburgh,  and  at  Monticel/o,  (one  of  the  moft  eaftern 
ridges  of  mountains  called  the  South  V eft,  where 
they  are  interfered  by  the  Rivanna,)  and  reducing 
them  to  four  principal  points,  namely  N.  E S.  E. 
S.  W.  and  N.  W.  which  points  are  perpendicular  to, 
or  parallel  with  the  coaft,  mountains  and  rivers  of 
Virginia , it  appeared  that  the  S.  W.  wind  prevailed 
equally  in  both  places;  that  the  N.  E.  is,  next  to 
this,  the  principal  wind  toward  the  fea-coaft  ; and 
theN.  W.  is  the  predominant  wind  at  the  mountains. 
The  difference  between  thefe  two  winds  is  very  great  : 
the  N.  E.  is  loaded  with  vapour  ; it  brings  a diftreff- 
ing  chill ; is  heavy  and  oppreffive  to  the  fpirits  ; the 
N.  W.  is  dry,  cooling,  elaftic  and  animating  ; the 
eaftern  and  fouth  eaftern  breezes  come  on  generally  in 
the  afternoon  ; they  have  advanced  into  the  country 
very  fenfibly,  within  the  memory  of  people  now  liv- 
ing ; they  formerly  did  not  penetrate  far  above  JVil- 
liamjhurgh,  but  are  now  frequent  at  Richmond , and 
fometimes  reach  the  mountains  ; as  the  lands  become 
more  cleared,  it  is  probable  they  will  extend  ftill  far- 
ther weftward. 

The  fame  accurate  obferver  and  elegant  writer 
takes  notice  of  a phasnomenon  which  Captain  Cook 
had  occafion  to  notice  in  his  fecond  voyage.  “ Go- 
ing out  into  the  open  air,”  fays  he,  “ in  the  tempe- 
rate and  warm  months  of  the  year,  we  often  met 
with  bodies  of  warm  air,  which,  palling  by  us  in  two 
or  three  feconds,  do  not  afford  time  for  the  beft 
thermometer  to  feize  their  temperature.  They  are 
luppofed  to  approach  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human 
body,  fome  may  exceed  it  a little  ; they  are  about 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  diameter,  horizontally  ; of  their 
height  we  have  no  experience;  but  probably  they  are 
globular  volumes  wafted  or  rolled  along  with  the  wind. 
They  do  not  come  in  the  winter  ; when  they  are  felt, 
the  air  is  always  dry,  and  temperately  warm,  with  a 
moderate  current  of  wind.  They  are  moft  frequent 
about  fun-fet,  rare  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  day,  and 
never  met  with  in  a morning.” 

In  the  fummer  feafon  there  are  frequent  and  vio- 
lent gufts,  with  thunder  and  lightning  ; and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  in  the  woods  trees  torn  and  riven 
to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  lightning;  but  as  moft 
houfes  have  ele&rical  rods,  or  conductors,  affixed  to 
them,  the  fatal  confequences  which  were  formerly  ex- 
perienced, are  in  general  averted.  “ I believe,”  fays 
Mr.  Burnaby,  “ no  country  has  more  certainly  prov- 
ed the  efficacy  of  electrical  rods  than  this;  before  the 
difeovery  of  them,  thefe  gufts  were  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  melancholy  confequences,  but  now  fuch 
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infranres  are  very  rare,  and  no  houfe  v/as  ever  know  n 
to  he  ftruck  where  thofe  rods  were  fixed  : yet  it  has 
frequently  happened  t Hat  the  rods  tliemfelves  have 
been  melted,  or  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  houfes 
fcorched  along  the  fide  of  them,  yet  never  has  any 
misfortune  happened.” 

Spring  here  is  fomewhat  earlier  than  with  us : in 
April  they  have  frequent  rains  ; May  and  June  are 
verv  pleafant  months,  the  heat  being  greatly  temper- 
ed by  cooling  breezes;  bur  the  changes  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat,  are  then  peculiarly  hid- 
den and  violent;  July  and  Augnjl  are  generally  very 
fultry,  the  air  fomerimes  becoming  in  a manner  ftag- 
nant,  wlfieh  produces  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning; 
but  even  then,  the  heat  is  rendered  tolerable  by  the 
refrefiting  fea- breezes  ; and  in  September  and  0 Bober 
the  rains  fall,  when  the  inhabitants  become  liable  to 
agues  and  intermitting  fevers.  Their  winter  frods 
come  on  without  the  lead  warning;  thus,  after  a 
warm  day,  toward  the  fetting  in  of  winter,  fo  in- 
tenfe  a cold  often  fucceeds,  as  to  freeze  the  rivers  in 
one  night ; but  thefe  frofts,  as  well  as  their  rains,  are 
rather  violent  than  of  long  continuance. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  i fo  extremely  low 
toward  the  fea,  that,  within  fifteen  fathom  founding', 
land  can  icarcelv  be  difiinguifhed  from  the  mad-head. 
The  bay  of  Chefapeak  is  one  of  the  largelf  and  fnfeft 
bays  perhaps  in  the  world  ; for  it  enters  tlie  country 
near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  S.  to  the  N.  hav- 
ing the  eaftern  fide  of  Maryland,  and  a fmall  part  of 
Virginia  on  the  fame  peninfula,  to  cover  it  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  This  bay  is  almoft  eighteen  miles 
broad  for  a confiderable  way,  and  feven  where  it  is 
narrowed,  the  water  in  mod  places  being  nine  fa- 
thom deep.  Through  its  whole  extent  it  receives, 
both  on  the  eadern  and  wedern  fide,  a vad  number 
of  fine  navigable  rivers  ; for,  befide  thofe  of  Mary- 
land, it  receives  from  the  fide  of  Virginia , James- 
river,  York-river , the  Rappuhanock  and  the  Potowmac. 

Thefe  rivers  are  not  only  navigable  themfelves  for 
very  large  veffels  a prodigious  way  into  the  country, 
but  have  fo  many  creeks,  ar  c!  receive  fuch  a number 
of  fmaller  navigable  rivers,  as  render  the  communi- 
cation of  all  parts  of  this  country  inconceiveably 
more  eafy  than  that  of  any  other.  The  Potowmac  is 
navigable  for  near  two  hundred  miles  ; it  is  nine 
miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  for  a vad  way  not  lefs 
than  feven.  The  other  three  are  navigable  upward 
of  eighty  ; and  in  the  windings  of  their  feveral 
courfes  approach  one  another  fo  nearly,  that  the  dif- 
tance  between  them  is  in  fame  parts  not  more  than 
ten,  and  fometimes  not  above  five  miles  ; while  in 
others  there  are  50  miles  between  each  of  thefe- rivers. 
The  planters,  as  in  Maryland,  load  and  unload  veffels 
of  great  burden  at  their  own  doors  ; which,  as  their 
commodities  are  of  fmall  value  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  is  a very  neceffary  accommodation. 

Over  a dream  of  water  called  Cedar  Creek,  which  runs 
into  James  -River,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge , is  a 
natural  bridge,  which  Mr.  Jefferfon  dyles  “ the  mod 
fublime  of  Nature’s  works.”  It  is  on  the  afeent  of  a 
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hill,  which  fee  ms  to  have  been  cloven  through  its 
length  by  t'ume  great  convulfion.  'file  film  re  juft  at 
the  bridge,  is,  by  forne  ad meafuremen i s,  270  feet 
deep,  by  other  only  zcy.  I:  is  about  47  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  the  top.  Its  breadth  in 
the  middle  ft  about  6 o feet,  but  more  at  the  ends  ; 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  rnafs  at  the  fummit  of  the 
arclt  about.. forty  feet.  A part  of  this  thicknefs  is 
ccndituted  by  a coat  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to 
many  large  trees.  The  refiJue,  with  the  hills  0:1 
both  .fi  les,  is.ctui.foli.d.  rock  of  limeftone.  The  arch 
approaches  the  fe,rnr->dUpiic.al  form  ; but  the  larger 
axis  of  the  eldpfis,  uwhitdr  would  he  the  chord  of  t . e 
arch,  is  many  times  longer  than  the  rranfverih. 
Though  the  Hides  of  this  brid>e  are  provided,  in 
fame  parts,  with  a parapet  of  fixed. yet  few 
men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them  anpKfopk  over 
into  the  abyfs.  Cut  if  the  view  top  be 

painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is' delightful 
in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  emoti- 
ons arifing  from  the  fublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what 
they  are  here  : fo  beautiful  an  arch ! fo  elevated  ! fo 
light  ! See.  fpringing,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven  ! fills 
the  fpeebitor  with  indefcribable  rapture.  The  fiffure 
continuing  narrow,  deep  and  draight,  for  a confider- 
able diftarice  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a 
fliort,  but  very  pleading  view  of  the  north  mountain 
on  one  fide,  and  Blue  ridge  on  the  other,  each  at  the 
d’ftance'  of  about  five  miles. 

The  foil  in  the  low  grounds  of  Virginia  is  a dark 
fat  mould,  which  for  many  years,  without  any  ma- 
nure, yields  a plentiful  increafe  of  whatever  is  com- 
mitted to  it.  The  land  higher  up  the  rivers,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  is  in  general  level,  with  (hal- 
low vallies,  which  abound  with  fprings  and  dreams 
of  clear  war,  interfperfed  with  fmall  hills  and  exten- 
five  vales.  The  lands  next  the  rivers  are  ftored  with 
oaks,  walnut-trees,  hickeries,  adi,  beech,  poplar  and 
many  other  forts  of  timber  of  a furprifing  fize.  Tlie 
heads  of  the  rivers  afford  a mixture  of  hills,  vallies 
and  plains,  adorned  with  fruit  and  timber  trees. 

There  are  alfo  found  gre<vt  variety  of  earths,  as 
antimony,  talc,  yellow  and  red  ochre,  fuller’s  earth 
and  tobacco  pipe  clay. 

Near  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Virginia  are  mines 
of  lead.  A copper  mine  was  once  opened  in  the 
county  of  Amhurjl,  on  the  north  fide  of  J/ames'- 
river,  and  another  in  the  oppofite  county  on  the  S. 
fide  ; but  they  yielded  little,  and  the  working  them 
is  difeontinued.  On  the  S.  fide  of  the  fame  river  are 
three  mines  of  iron,  which  are  worked,  and  one  on 
the  N.  fide  ; in  Augujla  county  one,  and  in  Frederick's 
another : there  is  another  forge  at  Frederic kjburgh , 
which  makes  bar  iron  from  pigs  imported  from  Ma- 
ryland ; another  on  Neapjco  of  Potowmac.  The  indi- 
cations of  iron  are  numerous  throughout  all  the  mid- 
dle country.  Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead 
are  taken  from  Winterham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia. 
The  country  on  James’-river,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  above  Richmond,  and  for  feveral  miles  north- 
ward and  fouthward,  is  replete  with  coal  of  a very 
4 excellent 
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xc  Pent  quality  ; and  in  the  weftern  country  it  is 
abundant.  There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  great 
abundance,  near  J me/  river.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mountains  are  quarries  of  (done  fit  for 
the  chill'd,  white,  blue,  brov'n,  3c c.  with  good  mi  11- 
ftone  and  fLte.  Ifinglafs,  or  nicea,  is  in  fcveral 
places  ; loadftene  alfo,  and  an  afbeflos  of  a ligneous 
texture,  are  fometi.nes  to  be  met  with.  Marie 
reneral  y,  and  a clay  of  which  bricks  are 
mad  ; chalk  and  or!, res.  T lie  country  wed  ward  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  abounds  with  fprings  of 
c mmon  fait.  11. ere  are  fevera'  medicinal  fprings, 
the  mold  efficacious  of  which  are  two  fprings  in  Au- 
g'lj'n  county,  near  the  firft  fource  of  Jatne/- river , 
about  lix  miles  ditdant  from  each  ouif  . 

i'here  is  no  better  wheat  than  r la  at  produced  in 
this  provhace  and  in  Mm  \l.nd ; the  quantity  grown 
on  tiie  eftate  of  general  Wafhirgton,  about  Mount 
Vernon,  is  prod.gious  ; tlae  greateft  part  of  which, 
in  the  year  1789,  was  fent  to  tlae  ports  of  the  '.Me- 
diterranean. It  alfo  produces  other  forts  of  Engli/h 
grain,  as  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  has,  until  late  y , been  the  chief 
object. 

This  plant,  at  its  full  height,  is  as  tall  as  a com- 
mon-fized  njan  ; theidaikn  Or  ight,  hairy  and  clam- 
my ; tlae  leaves  alternately  of  a faded  ycilowifh  green, 
and  toward  the  lower  ['art  of  the  plan  of  a great  fize 
1 he  tobacco  feeds  are  ilrft  fown  in  b d . where,  hav- 
ing remained  a month,  the  voting  fniouts  are  in  the 
fir  it  rainy  weather  tranfplamed,  and  the  earth  ralfed 
about  them  : within  the  fpa.ee  of  another  month 
they  grow  near  a foot  high  ; after  which  the  peop'e 
top  t:,em  and  prune  off  the  bottom  leaves,  leaving 
only  feven  or  eight  on  the  (dalk,  that  they  may  be  the 
better  fed  ; after  which  thele  leaves  in  lix  weeks  time 
come  to  their  full  growh.  The  planters  prune  off 
the  fuckers,  and  clear  them  of  the  hornwonn  twice 
a week,  which  is  called  worming  and  fucker'ng 
1 his  laid  work  laids  three  weeks  or  a month,  by 
which  time  the  leaf,  from  being  green,  begins  to 
turn  brownifh,  and  to  fpot  and  thicken,  which  is  the 
fign  of  its  ripening.  They  cut  the  plants  down  as 
laid  as  they  ripen,  heap  them  up,  and  let  them  lie  a 
night  to  fweat.  The  next  day  they  carry  them  to  the 
tobacco-1, oufe,  where  every  plant  is  hung  up  at  a 
convenient  dildance  from  each  other,  for  about  a 
momh  or  fix  weeks;  they  take  them  down  in  moild 
weather,  el f e 'hey  would  crumble  to  duld.  After 
t his  they  are  laid  upon  (dicks,  and  covered  up  dole 
in  the  tobacco-houfe  for  a week  or  a fortnight  to 
fweat  ; and  then  opening  the  bulk  in  a wet  day,  they 
are  ftripped  and  forted,  the  top  leaves  being  the  beld, 
and  the  bottom  the  word  tobacco.  The  laid  v.  ork  is 
to  pack  it  in  hoglheacls,  or  to  bundle  it  up,  which  is 
alfo  done  in  a wet  feafon  ; for  in  the  curing  of  to- 
bacco, wet  feafons  are  as  neceflary  as  dry  to  render 
the  leaf  pliant. 

This  plant  w as  fmft  introduced  into  England  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  James  I.  iflued  a proclamation  pro- 
hibiting the  ufe  of  it,  “ as  deftruitive  to  the  health 


of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  weakening  their  bodies 
and  rendering  them  unfit  for  labour.”  Little  W3S  it 
then  apprehended  that  England,  in  after-times,  would 
employ  upward  of  two  hundred  fail  of  (hips  in  con- 
veying that  plant  to  Europe,  and  that  the  duties  upon 
it  would  form  a very  conliJerable  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue!  In  the  year  1758  Virginia  exported 
70,000  hogflieads  of  tobacco,  which  was  the  greateft 
quantity  ever  produced  in  the  country  in  one  vear ; 
but  its  culture  was  faft  declining  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  and  that  of  wheat  taking  place. 
It  has  continued  to  decline  fince  the  peace.  “ I fuf- 
pedt,”  fays  Mr.  Jefferfon,  “ that  the  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  has  become  (enfible  to 
that  plant,  which  to  be  good  requires  a confiderable 
degree  of  heat  ; but  it  requires  (till  more  indifpenfa- 
bly  an  uncommon  fertility  of  foil;  and  the  price 
which  it  commands  at  market  will  not  enab  e the 
planter  to  produce  this  by  manure.  It  is  a culture 
productive  of  infinite  wretchednefs.  Thofe  employ- 
ed in  it  are  in  a continual  (late  of  exertion  beyond 
the  [lowers  of  nature  to  fupp art.  Little  food  of  any 
kind  is  raifed  by  them  ; fo  that  the  men  and  animals 
on  rhefe  f rms  are  badly  fed  ; and  the  earth  is  rapid- 
ly impoverilhed.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the 
reverie  in  every  refpeCl:  befide  clothing  the  earth, 
with  herbage  and  preferring  its  fertility,  ft  feeds  the 
labourer  plentifully,  requires  from  him  only  a mode- 
rate toil,  except  in  the  feafon  of  harveft,  raifes  great 
number-  of  animals  for  food  and  fcrvice,  and  dift’ufes 
pi  nty  and  happinefs  among  the  whole.  We  find  it 
ealier  to  make  one  hundred  bufhtls  of  wheat  than  a 
thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  and  they  are  worth 
more  when  made.” 

Tin  chmate  iuits  rice  well  enough  wherever  the 
land  does.  Hemp,  flax  and  cotton,  are  ftaple  com- 
modities. 

The  country  vs  every  where  ove-fpread  wdth  a vaft 
variety  of  curious  plant  and  flowers.  1 hey  have  a 
fort  of  briar,  gro  v ng  fo  me  what  like  the  (arfaparilla, 
the  berry  of  . hi;h  is  as  large  as  a pea,  and  of  a bright 
crimfon  colour,  very  hard  and  finely  polifhed.  The 
flowers  grow  I ontaneoufly  in  a great  variety  : among 
thefe  is  a mold  beautiful  crown  imperial  ; the  cardi- 
nal flower,  -v  hich  is  of  a beautiful  fcarlet ; the  moc- 
cafin  flower  and  many  others  ; for  alrnofl  all  the  year 
round,  the  leveL  and  vales  are  beautified  with  flowers 
of  one  colour  or  other,  which  render  the  woods  as 
fragrant  as  a garden.  From  there  materials  the  wild 
bees  make  vaft  quantities  of  honey  ; bn  their  maga- 
zines are  often  rifled  by  beais,  racoons  and  the  like. 
The  bees  of  North  Arnica  perfectly  refemble  thofe 
of  Europe:  they  have  genera'ly  extended  themfelves 
inio  the  country  a little  in  advance  of  the  white  fet- 
tlers ; the  Indians  therefore  call  them  ‘ the  white 
man’s  flv,’  and  conn  ler  their  approach  as  indicating 
the  approach  of  the  fertlements  of  the  whites 
'['here  is  alfo  found  the  line  tulip-bearing  laurel-tree, 
which  has  the  pleafanteft  fmell  in  the  world,  and 
keeps  blofforr.  1 g and  feeding  ieveral  months  together: 
it  delights  much  in  the  gravelly  banks  of  the 
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brooks,  and  perfumes  the  very  woods  with  its  odour; 
as  does  alfb  the  large  tulip-tree;  the  locuft,  which 
refembles  the  jefiamine ; and  the  perfuming  crab- 
tree. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  along  the  banks  of 
the  fea  and  bay,  and  likewife  near  many  of  the  creeks 
and  fwamps,  grows  the  myrtle,  which  bears  a berry 
of  which  the  inhabitants  make  a hard  brittle  wax  of 
a beautiful  green  colour,  which  by  refining  becomes 
almoft  tranfpafent  Of  this  they  make  candles, 
which  are  never  greafy  to  the  touch,  nor  melt  with 
lying  in  the  hotted  weather ; nor  does  the  fnuff  ever 
offend  the  fmell,  like  that  of  a tallow-candle;  but 
inftead  of  being  difagreeable,  if  a candle  be  put  out, 
it  yields  a pleafant  fragrance,  which  is  diffufed  all 
over  the  room.  Cedar-berries  have  been  found  to 
yield  the  lame  fort  of  wax  ; but  their  berries  are  as 
much  larger  than  pepper,  as  thofe  of  the  myrtle  are 
lefs. 

The  fruits  natural  to  the  country  are  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots,  grow  upon 
ftandard  trees,  and  thrive  here  extremely  ; and  of 
the  two  firft  there  are  finer  forts  than  in  England. 
The  bell:  fort  of  thefe  cling  to  the  Hone,  and  will 
not  come  off  clear ; they  are  called  plum  nectarines 
and  plum-peaches.  Some  of  thefe  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  in  compafs.  Thefe  forts  of  fruits  are 
railed  fo  eafily  there,  that  fome  good  hulbandmen, 
who  live  at  a diftance  from  the  woods,  plant  large 
orchards  of  them  pnrpofely  for  their  hogs  ; and 
others  make  a drink  of  them,  which  they  call  mob- 
by,  and  either  drink  it  like  cyder,  or  make  brandy 
of  it  by  diftillation,  it  making  the  next  belt  fpirit  to 
grapes. 

Of  the  cherries  ,which  grow  wild  in  the  woods  there 
are  at  leaf!  three  forts,  two  of  which  grow  upon  trees 
as  large  as  the  common  Englijh  oak  ; the  fruit  of  one 
of  them  grows  in  bunches  like  grapes.  Both  thefe 
forts  are  black  without,  and  but  one  of  them  re 
within  : this  laft  is  more  palatable  than  the  Englijh 
black  cherry,  it  not  having  its  bitternefs.  The  other, 
which  hangs  on  the  branches  like  grapes,  is  water- 
coloured  within,  of  a faintifh  fweet,  and  is  greedily 
devoured  by  theimail  birds.  The  third  fort,  which 
is  called  the  Indian  cherry,  grows  higher  up  the  coun- 
try, and  is  commonly  found  by  the  fides  of  rivers 
growing  on  fmall  {lender  trees  that  are  fcarce  able  to 
fupport  them  ; but  this  is  the  mof!  delicious  cherry 
in  the  world  ; it  is  of  a dark  purple  when  ripe,  and 
grows  upon  a (ingle  ftalk  like  the  Englifh  cherry;  but 
is  very  fmall.  They  are,  however,  fo  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  fmall  brds,  that  they  feldom  remain 
long  enough  on  the  tree  to  ripen. 

An  incredible  variety  and  plenty  of  grapes  grow 
wild,  fome  of  which  are  very  fweet  and  pleafant  to 
the  tafte,  and  others  very  harfh  and  rough. 

The  honey  and  fugar-trees  grow  near  the  heads  of 
rivers.  The  firft  bears  a thick  fwelling  pod  full  of 
honey,  appearing  at  a diftance  like  the  bending  pod 
of  a bean  or  pea.  The  other  yields  a kind  of  lap, 


or  juice,  which  by  boiling  is  made  into  fugar.  The 
juice  is  drawn  off  by  making  an  incifton  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  placing  a receiver  under  it.  The 
Indians  make  one  pound  of  lugar  out  of  eight  pounds 
of  the  liquor.  This  fugar  has  a large  full  grain,  and 
its  fweetnefs  refembles  that  of  good  mufcovado. 

They  have  muflc- melons,  water-melons,  pompions, 
cufhaws,  macoas  and  gourds. 

There  are  here  a great  variety  of  berries,  all  very 
good  in  their  kind.  They  have  three  forts  of  mul- 
berries, two  black  and  one  white. 

Two  forts  of  currants  grow  fpontaneoufly,  one  red 
the  other  black  ; but  thefe  are  far  more  pleafant  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  colours  in  England. 

The  wild  Strawberries  are  here  as  delicious  as  any 
in  the  world,  and  grow  almoft  every  where  in  the 
woods  and  fields  ; alfo  wild  Rafpberries,  Cranberries, 
and  Hurtleberries,  with  various  kinds  of  nuts.  Be- 
fide  thefe,  they  have  all  the  other  fruits  common  in 
England. 

A kitchen-garden  thrives  no  where  better  or 
fafter  ; they  have  all  the  culinary  plants  that  grow  in 
England , in  far  greater  perfection,  with  many  others 
that  will  not  grow  there  BeGde  thefe  they  have 
many  medicinal  plants,  roots  and  wood  fit  for  medi- 
cine and  dyeing.  1 he  Snake-root  here  is  a great  an- 
tidote in  all  peftdential  diftempers  ; the  Rattle- fnake- 
root  is  the  moft  admirable  remedy  ever  difcovered  for 
curing  the  bite  of  that  reptile,  which  has  fometimes 
been  mortal  in  two  minutes.  If  this  medicine  be 
early  applied  it  prefently  removes  the  infeClion,  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  reftores  the  patient  to  as  per- 
fect health  as  if  he  had  nev-:r  been  hurt. 

I he  virtues  of  this  plant  were  difcovered  by  a ne- 
gro in  Virginia,  by  which  difcovery  he  not  only  faved 
his  life,  but  obtained  his  liberty  and  a penfion.  Like 
many  other  difcoveries,  it  was  the  mere  effeCt  of 
chance.  The  poor  fellow  having  been  bitten  in  the 
leg  by  a rattle-fnake,  lay  down  on  the  grafs  in  great 
agony,  and  happened  to  gather  fome  of  this  plant, 
which  he  chewed  and  applied  to  the  wound,  fup- 
pofing  it  might  cool  and  allay  the  inflammation. 
He  found  it  gave  him  inftant  relief  and  therefore 
renewed  the  application  fuccefliveiy,  by  which  he 
found  the  fwelling  abate  and  he  was  able  to  walk 
home.  He  continued  to  ufe  the  application  for  two 
or  three  days,  in  which  time  he  was  perfedly  reco- 
vered. Travels  into  the  interior  Parts  of  Nortb- 
America,  I.  388. 

The  plants  and  roots  found  in  Virginia  when  it 
was  firft  vifited  by  the  Englijs,  were  tobacco,  maize, 
potatoes,  pompkins,  cumlins  and  fquaihes.  Dr. 
Clayton,  a fkilful  botanift,  a native  of  Virginia , and 
who  reftded  there,  has  given  a copious  and  fcientific 
account  of  the  plants  and  flowers  of  that  ftate,  in  a 
work  which  he  entitled  Flora  Virginica,  publifhed  at 
Levden  in  the  year  1762. 

The  Janaes’s-town  weed  or  plant  is  faid  to  have  very 
wonderful  properties  : its  leaves,  when  eaten,  produce 
a temporary  impotence  ; for  fuch  was  their  effeCf  up- 
on a lhip’s  crew  that  arrived  at  James'  town.  A phy- 
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fi. ' ;a  informed  Mr.  Thomfon,  fecrctary  of  Congrcfs, 
th  it  a patient  of  his,  a girl,  had  put  the  feeds  of  this 
pi  nt  into  her  eye,  which  dilated  the  pupil  to  fuch  a 
decree,  that  ihe  could  fee  in  the  dark,  but  in  the 
li  1 fit  was  almoit  blind.  Jefferfon’s  Notes,  p.  337. 

The  ginfang-root  is  a native  of  North  America,  but 
is  fomewhit  inferior  to  that  railed  at  Korea  in  A ft  a. 
1 - root  is  l.ke  that  of  a fmall  carrot,  but  not  fo  taper 
•a  the  end  ; it  is  fometimes  divided  into  two  or  more 
brmch.es;  in  all  other  refpeffs  it  refembles  Sarfapa- 
r > la  in  ks  growth.  The  Ckinefe  are  the  chief  con- 
fmners  of  this  roo\  There  is  a heavy  duty  on  its  im- 
portation into  China , which  caufes  it  to  be  clandef- 
tinely  conveyed  into  the  kingdom  in  great  quantities. 

The  Hemlock-tree  grows  in  every  part  of  America  ; 
it  is  an  ever-green  of  a very  large  growth,  and  has 
leaves  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  yew.  It  is  however, 
quite  ufelefs,  and  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  ground  ; 
the  wood  being  of  a very  coarfe  grain,  and  full  of 
wind  fhakes  or  crack.  Carver’s  Travels,  p.  qbp. 

Animals,  Birds,  Snake5,  See. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  were  nei- 
ther horfes,  cows,  Iheep,  nor  hogs,  in  America , be- 
fore they  were  carried  thither  by  the  Europeans ; but 
now  they  are  multiplied  fo  extremely,  that  ntany  of 
them  here  run  wild.  The  hogs  in  particular  are  ve- 
ry numerous,  and  in  general  find  their  own  fupport 
in  the  woods,  without  any  care  of  their  owner;  and 
it  is  well  if  the  proprietor  can  find  and  catch  the  pigs, 
or  any  part  of  a farrow,  when  they  are  young,  in  or- 
der to  mark  them  ; for  if  there  be  any  marked  in  the 
herd,  they  determine  the  property  of  the  reft,  becaufe 
they  fcldom  mifs  their  gangs. 

There  are  alfo  many  horfes  foaled  in  the  woods  of 
the  uplands,  which  become  wild.  The  young  men 
take  great  delight  in  hunting  thefe  wild  horfes, 
which  they  purfue  fometimes  with  dogs,  and  fome- 
times without ; for  as  they  have  no  mark  upon  them, 
they  belong  to  the  firft  who  takes  them  ; but  they  are 
fo  fwift,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  with 
them. 

Among  the  animals  originally  found  in  Virginia 
are  panthers,  bears,  wolves,  elks,  red  and  fallow-deer, 
racoons,  wild-cat,  the  opoiTum,  Sec. 

The  panther  of  North  America  is  of  the  cat  kind, 
near  as  large  as  tire  tyger,  and  much  of  the  fame 
fhape.  It  is  of  a pale  reddilh  colour,  finely  mottled 
with  fmall  round  black  f'pots,  and  the  hair  is  fhort. 
The  eyes  of  thefe  animals  are  large  and  of  a greyifh 
colour,  very  fierce  and  fparkling.  Their  tails  are  ex- 
ceeding long;  and  they  are  very  ftrong  limbed. 
Thev  pur  like  a cat,  and  will  climb  trees  with  the 
great  efl  agility  imaginable;  but  are  fo  wild,  that  they 
cannot  be  tamed  even  when  taken  young.  1 hey 
devour  hvine,  d>  er,  or  any  other  creature  they  can 
mailer ; but  fiddom  attack  mankind,  except  they  are 
enraged  by  being  wounded  : it  is  even  (aid  that  a 
fmall  dog  will  make  them  take  to  a tree,  where  they 


generally  remain  till  they  are  ffiot  by  the  huntfmen. 
The  flefh  is  much  admired. 

The  Bears  are  not  very  large ; and  though  their 
form  is  unwieldly,  yet  they  climb  trees  nimbly,  and 
in  coming  down  always  go  with  the  tail  foremoft. 
They  are  alfo  very  dexterous  and  expert  in  filhing. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  fern.  A never  appears 
abroad  when  with  young.  Bear-hunting  is  a common 
diverlion  both  with  the  Chriftians  and  Indians , the 
former  having  a breed  of  dogs  fit  for  that  fport.  Their 
flefii  is  good,  nourifhing  and  not  inferior  in  tafle  to 
the  fineft  pork  ; the  paws  are  accounted  the  belt  eat- 
ing. The  young  cubs  are  a moll  delicious  diffi  ; the 
planters  prefer  the  flelh  to  that  of  any  other  meat. 

The  elk  is  a ftrong  and  fwift  beaft,  larger  than  a 
horfe,  and  exactly  like  a deer.  It  has  two  large 
horns,  which  weigh  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  Its 
neck  is  lhort  and  thick,  but  the  ears  and  back  are 
very  long.  In  colour  it  refembles  a hart ; but  its 
flelh  is  not  near  fo  fvveet  as  that  of  the  fallow-deer. 

The  Racoon  is  of  a dark  grey  colour,  and  in  lhape 
and  fize  partly  refembles  a fox  ; but  has  large  black 
eyes,  with  great  whilkers  like  a cat ; the  nofe  refem- 
bles that  of  a pig,  and  the  feet  are  formed  like  thofe 
of  a monkey.  The  tail  is  round,  and  encircled  with 
annular  ftripes  like  that  of  a cat.  It  makes  ufe  of  its 
fore-feet  in  the  manner  of  bands,  and  will  run  up  a 
tree  to  the  very  end  of  the  boughs.  This  animal  is 
very  fond  of  crabs,  and  it  is  faid  that  when  he  would 
catch  them,  he  hands  by  the  fide  of  the  water  and 
lets  his  tail  hang  in,  which  the  crab  fattening  his 
claws  in,  the  racoon  fprings  forward  a conttderable 
way  upon  the  land,  dragging  the  crab  along  with  him, 
which  no  fooner  finds  itfelf  out  of  its  element  than  it 
lets  go  its  hold,  and  the  racoon  feizing  it  croflwife  in 
his  mouth,  devours  it. 

The  opofium  is  a very  extraordinary  animal  of  the 
fize  of  a cat,  it  being  almoft  eighteen  inches  in 
length  ; the  head  refembles  that  of  a fox  ; the  eyes 
are  little,  round,  clear  and  lively  ; and  the  ears  long, 
broad,  fmooth,  thin,  tranlparent  and  placed  ere6t. 
The  fore-legs  are  lhort,  and  no  more  than  three 
inches  long  ; but  thofe  behind  are  more  than  four,  and 
the  feet  refemble  hands.  Its  back  is  covered  with 
long  hair  ; but  on  the  head,  neck,  under  the  belly 
and  legs,  it  is  pretty  lhort.  Ihe  tail  is  round  and  a 
foot  long,  with  which  it  lays  hold  of  the  branches  of 
trees  and  thus  fufpends  itfelf.  It  is  hairy  from  the 
root  to  the  length  of  four  inches  ; but  the  other  part 
is  naked  and  lealed  like  a fnake,  which  it  nearly  re- 
fembles. The  whole  back,  the  fides  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail,  are  chiefly  black  ; but  under  the  neck, 
belly  and  tail,  it  is  of  yellowifh  colour.  This  ani- 
mal has  one  peculiar  property  which  diftinguilhes  it 
from  all  others  in  the  world,  the  female  having  a falfe 
belly,  or  bag,  hanging  below  under  the  other  belly, 
with  a pretty  large  aperture  at  the  end,  toward  the 
hinder  legs.  Within  this  bag,  on  the  ufuul  parts  of 
the  common  belly,  are  eight  teats,  and,  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  upon  thefe,  when  the  female  con- 
ceives, 
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reives,  the  young  are  formed  and  there  hang  like  fruit 
upon  the  ftalk,  with  all  their  members  complete,  till 
they  grow  in  bulk  and  weight  to  their  appointed  fize  ; 
and  then  dropping  off,  are  received  in  the  falfe  belly, 
from  whence  they  go  out  at  pleafure  and  in  which 
they  take  refuge  when  any  danger  threatens.  The 
falfe  belly  is  hairy  within  and  the  aperture,  which  is 
big  enough  to  hold  a large  orange,  (huts  up  pretty 
clofe  and  cannot  be  well  opened  without  violence. 
Improbable  as  this  method  of  propagation  may  ap- 
pear, yet  this  account  is  confirmed  by  a confiderable 
number  of  authors  and  particularly  by  that  great  na- 
turalift  Mr.  Ray,  who  diffefted  one  of  thefe  animals 
himfelf  and  informs  m,  that  this  falfe  belly  is  the 
onlyuterus  the  animal  has,  no  other  being  to  be  found. 

There  are  here  four  or  five  different  fpecies  of  fquir- 
rels,  one  generally  larger  than  a rabbit,  yet  good  to 
eat.  It  is  commonly  of  a grey  colour,  yet  fome  are 
pied,  and  fome  white,  red  and  black. 

The  Flying-fquirrel  is  of  a grey  or  light  dun  colour, 
and  is  lefs  than  the  Englijh.  It  has  a fine  thin  fkin 
on  each  fide,  covered  with  hair  like  the  reft  of  the 
body,  and  extending  from  the  fore-feet  to  the  hinder 
feet,  which  buoys  them  up  as  they  fpring  from  one 
tree  to  another,  and  enables  them  to  take  a much 
more  extenfive  leap  than  any  other  fquirre! ; this  is 
termed  flying. 

The  Rabbits  here  differ  from  thofe  of  Europe  : they 
do  not  burrow,  but  take  refuge  in  hollow  trees  ; 
which  they  climb  like  cats,  and  often  to  a very  great 
height. 

The  Marquis  de  Chaftellux  (hot  an  animal  which 
proved  to  be  the  Momax,  or  Marmofet,  of  America. 
In  its  form,  fur  and  colour,  it  refembled  very  much 
the  mu  fit- rat,  hut  it  was  larger,  and  differed  eflenti- 
nlly  in  the  tail,  which  was  ihort  and  rough.  Like 
the  mufk-rat  its  ribs  were  fo  fhort  and  flexible  that 
they  might  be  miftaken  for  griftles  ; fo  that  though 
it  is  much  more  bulky  than  a hare,  it  can  pafs 
through  a hole  of  not  above  two  inches  in  diameter. 

They  have  all  our  forts  of  wild  and  tame  fowl  in 
equal  perfection  with  us,  and  fome  which  we  have  not, 
with  a vaft  number  of  birds  of  various  kinds ; Catefoy 
defcribes  between  ninety  and  an  hundred.  The 
white  owl  of  Virginia  is  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
England , and  is  all  over  of  a bright  filver-coloured 
plumage,  except  one  black  fpot  upon  his  breaft. 
The  Virginian  nightingale  is  a beautiful  bird,  whofe 
colours  are  crimfon  and  blue.  The  mocking-bird  is 
fuppofed  to  excel  all  others  in  the  flnenefs  of  its  note, 
and  is  remarkable  for  imitating  the  notes  of  all  others. 
The  rock-bird  is  very  fociable,  and  his  fociety  very 
agreeable  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  mufic. 

Of  the  Virginian  thrufhes  the  Marquis  de  Chaftel- 
lux  thus  fpeaks : “ I flopped  fome  time,  at  fun-fet,  to 
hear  two  thrufhes,  which  feemed  to  challenge  each 
other  to  the  fong,  like  the  Ihepherds  of  Theocritus. 
This  bird  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  confidered  as 
the  nightingale  of  America;  it  refembles  thofe  of 
Europe  in  its  form,  colour  and  habits,  but  is  twice  as 
large  : its  fong  is  limilar  to  that  of  our  trufli,  but  fo 
Vol.  III. 


varied,  and  fo  much  more  perfeCl,  that  if  we  except 
the  uniform,  plaintive  notes  of  the  European  nightin- 
gale, they  might  be  taken  for  each  other.  It  is  a 
bird  of  paffiige,  like  the  mocking-bird  ; and,  like  it, 
fometimes  remains  through  the  winter.”  Travels, 
II.  105. 

The  humming-bird,  the  fmalleft  and  moft  beauti- 
ful of  the  feathered  race,  lias  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, that  though  it  is  feathered  like  a bird,  it  fub- 
fifts  like  the  bee  by  fucking  honey  from  the  flowers. 
It  is  about  one  third  part  the  fize  of  a wren,  and  is 
fhaped  like  it  : its  legs,  which  are  about  an  inch  long, 
appear  like  two  fmall  needles.  Thefe  birds  are  of 
different  colours ; but  the  cocks  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  hens,  and  are  finely  tinged  with  red,  green 
and  gold,  which,  being  expofed  to  the  fun-beams 
fhine  with  wonderful  luftre.  They  have  long  bills 
and  tails,  confidering  their  fize,  and  in  fome  of  the 
larger  flowers  they  often  bury  themfelves  and  are  quite 
covered  while  fucking  to  the  bottom  of  them,  by 
which  means  they  are  often  caught  by  children. 
They  fly  very  nimbly,  but  more  like  infefls  than 
birds,  from  flower  to  flower.  The  motion  of  the  r 
wings  is  incredibly  fwift,  and  produces  a humming 
noife  not  unlike  that  of  a large  humble  bee.  They 
breed  during  the  heat  of  fummer ; but  what  becomes 
of  them  in  the  winter  is  not  known.  Their  nefts  are 
a great  curiofity  and  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  fined 
pieces  of  workmanfhip  the  whole  fpecies  of  winged 
animals  exhibit ; for  it  commonly  hangs  on  a Angle 
briar,  and  is  moft  artificially  woven  like  a round  ball, 
with  a fmall  hole  to  go  in  and  out.  Within  it  the 
hen  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs,  which  are  oval,  and 
no  bigger  than  a fmall  pea.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  fend  this  bird  alive  to  England,  but 
they  never  proved  fuccefsful.  The  mocking-bird 
likewife  could  never  be  brought  over.  They  prefently 
grow  tame  ; and  the  Marquis  de  Chaftellux  favv  one 
that  had  been  taken  a few  days,  which  was  not 
frightened  at  the  perfons  who  looked  at  it,  but  flew 
about  the  room  as  in  a garden  and  fucked  the  flowers 
which  were  prefented  to  it ; but  it  did  not  live  above 
a week.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  amufed 
himfelf  in  preferving  them  for  his  cabinet,  made  ufe 
of  a very  ingenious  method  of  taking  them  without 
disfiguring  them,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  effect- 
ed, as  the  fmalleft  fliot  tears  them  to  pieces  - his 
method  was,  to  load  his  gun  with  a bladder  filled 
with  water,  the  explofion  of  which  water  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  knock  down  the  humming-bird,  and  deprive 
him  of  motion.  Travels,  II.  172. 

There  are  here  feveral  forts  of  eagles  and  hawks. 
The  fifhing-hawk  is  very  eager  in  catching  fifh  when 
they  firft  come  in  the  fpring  ; and  the  bald  eagle  no 
fooner  perceives  a hawk  that  has  taken  any  prey,  but 
he  immediately  purfues  and  ftrives  to  get  above  him 
in  the  air;  which  if  he  can  once  attain,  the  hawk, 
for  fear  of  being  torn  by  him,  lets  the  fifh  drop  and 
thus  compounds  for  his  own  (afety  ; for  the  fifh  is  no 
fooner  loofe  from  the  hawk’s  talons,  than  the  eagle 
flioots  with  fuch  inconceiveable  fwiftnefs  that  he 
R r catches 
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catches  it  in  the  air.  It  is  laid  that  the  fifhing-hawks, 
in  very  plentiful  feafons,  will  catch  a fifh  and  loiter 
about  with  it  in  the  air,  in  order  to  have  a chafe  with 
an  eagle;  and  when  he  does  not  appear  foon  enough, 
will  make  a noife,  as  infolently  defying  him. 

The  troublei'ome  reptile-  and  vermin  of  this  coun- 
try are  frogs,  f a ice- , :<  uikettos,  chinches,  feed-ticks, 
or  rtd-worms.  In  the  fvvamps  and  running  fit  earns  are 
frogs  of  an  incr.  dible  tize,  which  are  called  bull-frogs, 
from  the  i bellow  ing  noife.  Thefe  are  faid  to  be  fre- 
quently fix  times  as  large  as  thole  in  Europe,  but 
there  are  no  toads  in  the  country. 

The  rattle-liiake  is  fo  called  from  the  rattles  at  the 
end  of  its  tail,  which  is  a connection  of  joints  within 
a thin  covering  of  a horney  nature.  The  number  of 
joints,  or  rattles,  are  uncertain,  being  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  age  of  the  fnake  ; fotne  authors  af- 
ferting,  that  every  year  there  is  the  addition  of  a new 
rattle  and  that  thefe  do  not  begin  to  grow  till  they 
are  three  years  old.  Mr.  Brickell  informs  us,  that  he 
has  feen  one  with  thirty  rattles.  Mr.  Derham  and 
others  have  obferved,  that  Providence  has  wifely 
given  thefe  rattles  to  this  poTonous  ferpent,  that  the 
node  might  be  a warning  to  man  and  beaft  to  avoid 
the  approaching  danger.  Some  of  thefe  reptiles  grow 
to  the  length  of  fix  or  (even  feet,  and  they  are  about 
the  thicknefsof  the  fmall  of  a man’s  leg.  Their  ikins 
are  covered  over  with  thin  leales,  with  a ridge 
through  the  middle  of  them,  of  an  orange  tawny  ; 
the  reft  of  the  baot  is  generally  of  a blackilh  colour, 
beautifully  mottled,  ami  the  beily  of  an  alh  colour 
inclining  to  lead.  1 he  top  of  the  head  is  flat  as  in  the 
viper,  and  by  the  protuberance  of  the  jaws  fomewhat 
refembles  a bearded  arrow  ; it  has  two  noftrils,  and 
its  eyes  are  round  and  very  bright  and  fhining.  The 
mouth  is  very  large:  its  tongue  in  all  refpects  like 
that  of  a viper,  which  it  darts  out  and  retracls  again 
with  great  agiiiiy.  The  male  is  eafily  diflinguifhed 
from  the  female  by  a fpot  on  the  head,  refembling  a 
patch  of  black  velvet,  and  his  head  is  fmaller  and 
longer.  They  fekiom  or  ever  bite  except  they  are 
provoked,  and  this  they  cannot  do  till  they  gather 
themfelves  into  a coil,  and  then  will  ‘pring  at  a good 
diflance  to  bite  whatever  provokes  or  injures  them  : 
Oulierwile  they  are  mod  peaceable  creatures,  and  never 
attack  or  meleft  anyone.  Fne  teeth  with  which  this 
ferpent  eiTeCts  his  poifonous  purpofes,  are  not  thofe 
which  he  makes  ule  of  upon  ordinary  occaflons ; 
they  are  only  two  in  number,  very  fmall,  and  f liar p 
pointed  : they  are  fixed  in  a finewey  fubftance,  which 
lies  in  the  extrem  ty  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  fhape 
referable  ti  e claws  of  a cat  ; at  the  root  of  each  of 
thefe,  which  may  be  extended,  contracted,  or  entire- 
ly concealed,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal,  are  two 
fmall  bladurrs,  from  whence,  at  the  fame  inflant  that 
an  incifion  is  mace  by  the  teeth,  a drop  of  a greenifii 
liquor  enters  t tie  wound  : this  is  fufficient  to  taint 
the  whole  nrafs  of  blood. 

I)r.  lirickcLl  cbkrves,  that  the  Indians  frequently 
pull  out  thefe  poifonous  fangs,  which  is  eafily  done 


bv  tying  a bit  of  red  woollen  cloth  to  the  upper  end 
of  a long  hollow  cane,  provoking  the  rat  tie- fnake  to 
bite,  and  then  fuddenly  (hatching  it  away,  by  which 
means  the  teeth  are  found  (tick  ng  fait  in  rhe  cloth. 

Their  common  fruit  is  frogs,  ground-mice,  crickets, 
gralhoppers,  and  other  infeCts  ; and  the  rattle-makes 
themfelves  ferve  for  food  to  bears,  and  ev-n  hogs 
will  eat  them  without  harm.  They  are  viv  parous, 
ar.d  generally  bring  forth  about  twelve  ones. 

Some  furprifing  inftances  of  the  venom  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake’s poilon  are  given  by  captain  Hall,  who  be- 
ing in  South  Carolina , where  perhaps  the  venom  may 
be  fomewnar  more  violent  than  in  this  province,  and 
where  they  are  at  leaf!  more  numerous,  procured  a 
fine  healthful  rattle-fnake,  and,  with  one  Mr.  Kid- 
well,  a furgeon,  and  three  or  four  other  gentlemen, 
made  feveral  experiments.  They  got  three  cur-doas, 
the  largeft  no  bigger  than  a common  harrier  ; and  the 
fnake  being  tied  and  pinned  down  to  a grafs  plot, 
they  took  the  largeft  of  the  dogs,  and  having  tied  a 
cord  round  his  neck,  fo  as  not  to  ftrangle  him,  the 
captain  held  one  end,  and  another  perlon  the  other, 
when  pulling  the  dog  over  rhe  fnake,  the  latter  railed 
himfelf  near  two  feet,  and  bit  the  dog  as  he  was  jump- 
ing. The  dog  yelped,  by  which  the  captain  perceiv- 
ed he  was  bitten,  and  pulling  the  dog  to  him  as  fait  as 
lie  could,  he  found  his  ejes  fixed,  his  tongue  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  in  a quarter  of  a minute  he  was 
quite  dead  ; but  as  they  could  neither  perceive  the 
bite,  nor  any  blood,  they  ordered  fome  hot  water, 
and  fealding  off  the  hair,  difeovered  only  one  punc- 
ture, with  a bluifh  green  colour  appearing  a little 
round  it,  on  his  break  between  his  fore -legs. 

Half  an  hour  after,  they  took  a fecond  dog,  that 
was  fomewhat  fmaller,  and  brought  him  in  1 ke  man- 
ner  over  the  fnake,  which  bit  his  ear,  fo  that  all  the 
company  faw  it.  The  dog  yelped  much,  reeled  and 
ftaggered  about  for  fome  time,  then  fell  down  and 
drugged  a,  if  convulfed,  and  two  or  three  times  j ot 
up,  and  wagging  his  tail,  though  flowly,  endeavour- 
ed to  follow  a negro  boy,  who  ufed  to  make  much  cf 
him.  They  put  him  into  a clofet,  and  ordered  the 
boy  to  look  after  him,  who  two  hours  after  brought 
word  that  the  dog  was  dead. 

About  an  hour  after  the  fecond  dog  was  bitten, 
they  took  a third  in  like  manner,  which  the  fnake  bit 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  belly,  fo  that  he  drew  blood. 
The  dog  for  about  a minute  did  not  feem  to  be  hurt, 
but  was  dead  the  next  morning. 

Four  days  after,  they  got  two  dogs,  as  big  as  com- 
mon bull-dogs;  and  the  firft  which  the  fnake  bit  on 
the  intide  of  his  left  thigh,  died  exactly  in  haif  a mi- 
nute, according  to  the  watches  of  two  gentlemen 
prefer.t,  though  no  blood  was  drawn.  1 he  fecond 
was  bit  about  an  hour  after,  on  the  outfide  of  th* 
thigh,  where  they  perceived  blood  at  two  places,  and 
he  died  in  four  minutes.  As  they  imagined  the  ve- 
nom was  not  quite  fpent,  they  got  a cat,  which  he 
bit  an  hour  afier  ; (he  was  very  fictc,  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning. 
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The  laft  experiment  the  captain  made  with  this 
fnake,  was  to  try  if  his  poifon  would  not  prove  mor- 
tal to  the  reptile  himfelf.  In  order  to  do  this,  he 
hunq  him  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  was  not  above 
half  his  length  on  the  ground,  and  thfn  fo  irritated 
him  by  pricking  and  fcratching  him  with  two  needles 
fattened  to  the  end  of  a ttick,  that  he  loon  bit  himfelf, 
after  having  leveral  times  attempted  to  bite  the  ttick. 
Pie  then  let  him  down,  and  he  was  quite  dead  in  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  7'he  fnake  was  then  cut  into  five 
pieces,  and  given  to  a hog,  the  head-part  firtt,  in  the 
fight  of  feveral  people.  l'he  hog  eat  up  all  the  fnake, 
and  ten  or  twelve  days  afterward  the  captain  faw  the 
hog  alive  and  healthful.  '1  he  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake 
is  poifonous  to  all  living  creatures,  both  human  and 
brute,  except  the  hog. 

A remarkable  proof  of  which  is  given  by  a late 
writer.  Diamond  ifland,  in  lake  George,  was  fo  over- 
run with  rattle-fnakes,  that  no  one  when  palling  by 
it  cared  to  land  upon  it.  Ir  happened  that  a batteaux, 
in  failing  up  the  lake,  overfet  near  the  ifland  : among 
other  things  it  contained  were  fome  hogs,  who  fwam 
to  111  ore,  as  did  the  Canadians  who  were  rowing  it. — 
The  latter,  dreading  the  rattle-fnakes,  dimed  trees 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning,  obferving  ano- 
ther batteaux,  they  hailed  the  people  in  it,  who  took 
them  in  and  conveyed  them  to  Fo  t George.  Some 
tine  after,  the  man  who  owned  the  hogs,  being  un- 
willing to  lofe  them,  returned  down  the  lake,  and, 
with  fome  companions,  ventured  a fearch.  After 
travelling  the  ifland  a corifiderable  time,  they  at 
length  found  the  hogs,  but  fo  prodigioufly  fat  that 
they  could  fcarcely  move,  and  in  their  long  fearch 
they  only  met  with  one  rattle-fnake  ; which  greatly 
furprifed  them,  as  thofe  reptiles  were  reported  to 
fwarm  on  the  ifland  ; but  their  wonder  foon  ceafed ; 
for,  being  flrort  of  provisions,  they  killed  one  of  the 
hogs,  and  found  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  filled 
with  rattle-fnakes  ; fothat  the  hogs  h i probably  fed 
on  nothing  elfe  whilft  they  were  on  the  ifland. 

The  bile  of  this  reptile  is  more  or  lefs  venomous, 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  given. 
In  the  dog-days  it  often  proves  inftantly  mortal,  but 
in  the  fpring,  in  autumn,  or  during  a cool  day  even 
in  fummer,  its  effects  may  be  counterafted  by  an  im- 
mediate ufe  of  proper  remedies  : belide  the  rattle- 
fnake  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance,  there 
are  feveral  other  remedies,  among  which  fait,  applied 
to  the  part  b:tten,  is  found  to  be  one,  or  vvafhingthe 
wound  with  brine;  the  fat  of  the  reptile  rubbed  on 
the  wound,  is  very  efficacious.  Such  perfons  as  are 
bitten  by  this  fnake,  and  furvive  the  hurt,  annually 
experience  a flight  return  of  the  dreadful  fymptoms 
about  the  time  they  received  the  bite. 

The  rattle-fnake  is  charmed  with  melodious  lounds, 

whether  vocal  or  inftrumenfal. “ I have  many 

times,”  fays  our  Author,  “ feen  them,  even  when 
they  have  been  enraged,  place  themfelves  in  a liften- 
ing  pofture,  and  continue  motionlefs  with  attention 
and  delight  fo  long  as  the  mufic  has  been  heard.” — 
The  fame  writer  fays,  he  killed  a female  of  this  fpe- 


cies  that  had  feventy  young  ones  in  its  belly,  per- 
fedfly  formed  : thefe  he  had  feen  retire  into  the 
mouth  of  the  mother  on  his  approach 

But  beflde  the  effedl  of  the  poifon,  there  are  others 
attributed  to  the  eyes  of  this  ferpent  that  appear 
much  more  furprifxng;  and  we  have  many  accounts 
that  feem  to  prove  t hat  the  rattle-fnake,  bv  fixing 
his  eyes  on  any  fmall  animal,  as  a bird  or  fqnirrel, 
though  fitting  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  can  fo  difor- 
der  its  animal  fpirits,  that  it  has  not  the  power  to  fly, 
but  falls  down,  and  is  fwallowed  bv  that  dreadful  rep- 
tile. The  following  inftance  given  by  captain  Beverly, 
proves  this. 

The  above  gentleman,  with  two  other  perfons  in 
company,  flopping  at  an  orchard  by  the  fide  of  a 
road,  one  of  the  company  fearching  for  cherries  efpied 
a leveret  fitting  ; and  though  he  went  clofe  by  her 
fhe  did  not  move,  till  he,  not  fufpesfting  the  occafion 
of  her  tamenefs,  gave  her  a la(h  with  his  whip  ; upon 
which  fhe  ran  three  or  four  yards,  and  fat  down 
again.  The  gentleman  not  finding  the  fruit  ripe, 
immediately  returned  the  fame  way  ; and,  near  the 
place  where  he  (Iruck  the  hare,  obferved  a rattle- 
fnake.  Not  fufpefting  the  charm,  he  went  back 
about  twenty  yards,  to  a hedge,  to  get  a ttick  to  kill 
the  fnake,  and  at  his  return  found  it  removed  ; and 
coiled  in  the  fame  place  from  whence  he  had  driven 
the  hare  This  made  him  look  about  for  her,  whom 
he  foon  efpied  about  ten  feet  diftant  from  the  fnake, 
in  the  place  to  which  fhe  had  ftarted  when  he  whip- 
ped her.  She  was  notv  lying  down,  but  would  fome- 
times  raife  herfelf  on  her  fore-feet,  ftruggling,  as  it 
were  for  life,  to  get  away  ; but  could  never  raife  her 
hinder  parts  from  the  ground  ; and  then  fhe  would 
fall  flat  on  her  fide  again,  panting  vehemently.  The 
hare  and  fnake  were  in  this  condition  when  our  au- 
thor was  called,  who  fays,  that  though  all  three 
went  within  five  yards  of  the  fnake,  to  have  a full 
view  of  the  whole,  the  fnake  did  not  fo  much  as 
give  a glance  toward  them.  Thev  flood  there  at  lea  ft 
half  an  hour,  the  fnake  not  making  the  fmalleft  mo- 
tion ; but  the  hare  often  ftruggled  to  get  up,  and 
fell  again  on  its  fide  ; till  at  laft  fhe  lay  (till  as  if  dead. 
The  fnake  then  moved  out  of  his  coil,  and  Aid  gently 
and  fmoothly  toward  the  hare,  his  colours  at  that  in- 
flant  fhining  ten  times  more  bright  than  at  other 
times.  As  the  fnake  moved  along,  the  hare  happen- 
ed to  make  another  ftruggle,  upon  which  the  fnake 
made  a flop,  lying  at  his  length  till  fhe  was  quiet,  and 
then  advanced  till  he  came  up  to  the  hare’s  hinder 
parts,  which  in  all  this  procefs  had  been  toward  the 
fnake.  There  he  furveyed  the  hare  all  over,  raifing 
part  of  his  body  above  it ; then  turning  off,  he  went 
to  the  nofe,  and  after  that  to  the  ears,  which  lqetook 
in  his  mouth  one  after  another,  working  them  as  a 
man  does  a wafer  to  moiflen  it.  He  then  returned  to 
the  nofe,  and  took  the  face  into  his  mouth,  ftraining 
and  gathering  his  lips  fometimes  on  one  fide  and  fome- 
times  on  the  other.  At  the  (boulders  he  was  a long 
time  puzzled,  often  pulling  and  ftretcl  mg  the  hare 
out  at  length,  till  at  laft  he  got  the  whole  beciy  into 
R r 2 his 
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histhro.it.  The  fpeflators  then  advanced,  and  our 
author  taking  the  twift-band  otFhis  hat,  made  a noofe, 
and  threw  it  about  t lie  i’nake’s  neck.  This  made 
him  very  furious  •,  but  having  lecured  him,  they  put 
him  in  one  end  of  a wallet,  and  carried  him  on  horfe- 
baok,  live  miles,  to  the  houfe  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  killing  him  the  next  morning,  took 
the  hare  out  of  his  belly.  The  head  began  to  be  di- 
gefted,  and  the  hair  to  fall  off,  having  iain  in  the 
lnake’s  belly  about  eighteen  hours. 

Mr.  Burnaby  relates,  that  he  met  with  a perfon 
who  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  phenomenon  in 
nature,  the  fafeinating  power  of  the  rattle-fnake. — 
He  obferved  a fnake  coiled  near  a tree,  looking  di- 
rectly at  a bird  which  had  fettled  there.  The  bird 
was  under  great  agitation,  uttered  the  moft  doleful 
cries,  hopped  from  fpray  to  fpray,  and  at  length  flew 
direCtly  down  to  the  fnake,  who  opened  his  mouth 
and  (wallowed  it. 

flere  are  feveral  other  fnakes  which  are  more  fre- 
quently feen,  fome  of  which  are  not  venomous,  as 
the  black-fnake,  the  water-fnake  and  the  corn- 
fnake,  but  the  black-viper  fnake  and  the  copper-bel- 

lied-fnake,  are  faid  to  be  extremely  venomous. 

Thefe  latter  poifonous  fnakes  bring  forth  their  young 
aJive,  while  the  other  three  lay  eggs.  There  is  here 
alfothe  horn-fnake,  which  is  fo  called  from  a (harp 
horn  in  its  tail,  with  which  it  affaultsany  thing  that 
offends  it  with  fuch  force,  that  it  will  ftrike  its  tail 
into  the  butt-end  of  a mulket  fo  far  as  to  be  unable  to 
difengage  it. 

No  place  abounds  with  fea  and  river-fifh  more  than 
Virginia.  In  February,  March , April  and  May,  fhoals 
of  herrings  come  up  into  the  very  brooks,  fome  of 
the  laze  of  ours ; but  moft  of  them  are  much  larger. 
There  is  alfo  plenty  of  cod  and  ({ingraft,  the  latter  a 
fifh  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  fo  called  from  hav- 
ing a fting  in  its  tail  ; it  is  efteemed  good  food.  In 
the  rivers  are  fturgeon,  old-wife,  the  iheep’s-head,  an 
excellent  fifh  ; trouts  and  green-filh,  in  great  plenty  ; 
aifo  plaice,  flounders,  whitings,  carp,  pike,  mullets 
and  perch  ; and  of  fheli-fifh,  they  have  crabs,  oyfters, 
cockles  and  fhrimps.  Here  is  aifo  a filh  called  the 
toad-fifh,  from  its  fwelling  prodigioufly  when  taken 
out  of  the  water;  and  likewife  the  rock-fifh,  fome 
fpecies  of  which  are  poifonous. 

Sturgeon  and  iliad,”  fays  Mr.  Burnaby,  “ are 
in  fuch  prodigious  number  , that  one  day,  within  the 
fpace  of  two  miles  only,  fome  gentlemen,  in  canoes, 
caught  above  600  of  the  former  with  hooks,  which 
they  let  down  to  the  bottom,  and  drew  up  at  a ven- 
ture when  they  perceived  them  to  rub  againft  a fifh; 
and  of  the  latter  above  500  have  been  caught  at  one 
fingle  haul  of  the  feine.” 

Annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  there  are  here 
vaft  numbers  of  worms,  which  enter  the  bottoms  of 
fliips,  Hoops  and  boats,  wherever  they  can  find  the 
coat  of  pitch,  tar  and  lime  worn  ofF  the  timber,  and 
by  degrees  eat  the  planks  into  cells  like  thofe  of  an 
honeycomb.  Thefe  worms  continue  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  from  their  rife  in  June  til!  the  firft 
great  rains,  about  the  middle  of  'July  ; but  after  that 


do  no  great  damage  till  the  next  fummer-feafen,  and 
never  penetrate  farther  than  the  plank  upon  which 
they  firft  fix. 

The  Divijions  of  Virginia  and  its  Towns. 

Virginia  is  divided  into  feventy-four  counties,  of 
very  unequal  fize  and  population  : eight  of  thefe  are 
between  the  Bluer ulge  and  Allagkany  mountains ; and 
eight  are  weftward  of  the  Allaghany.  The  moft  con- 
iiderable  of  the  counties  are  James  county,  which  is 
feated  on  both  fides  the  river  James,  Prince  George 
county,  Henrico  county,  Charles  county,  Surrey,  IJIe 
of  Wight,  Nanfamond,  Norfolk,  Brincefs  Anne,  Amelia , 
Atigujla , Fork,  IV urwick,  Elizabeth,  New  Kent,  King 
William,  and  phjeen , GlouceJ'ier , JVliddlefex , Ej/ix, 
Richmond,  St  a ford,  Wtjlmoreland,  lancnjler,  Northum- 
berland, Northampton,  Acomat , Amherji , Frederic,  Lin- 
coln, JtJJerfon , Payette , Monongalia,  Fohagania  and 
Ohio. 

The  ftate,  by  another  divifion,  is  formed  into  pa- 
rifhes  ; fome  counties  comprehend  more  than  one 
parifh,  and  fome  parifhes  more  than  one  county. — 
A parfon  of  the  Englijh  church,  with  a fixed  falarv, 
is  appointed  for  each  parifh  : but  no  good  underftand- 
ing  fubfifts  between  the  clergy  and  the  people.  In 
many  churches  divine  lervice  is  performed  only  once 
a month,  and  then  to  a congregation  confiding  of  not 
more  than  a dozen  people.  The  care  of  the  poor  is 
a parochial  obligation. 

James  Town,  is  feated  on  a peninfula  formed  by 
James  river,  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
contains  only  about  eighty  or  a hundred  houfes,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  are  taverns  or  public-houfes  for 
the  entertainment  of  mariners. 

Willi amsburgh,  until  the  year  1780,  the  capital 
of  Virginia , and  the  feat  of  government,  is  leven  miles 
from  the  above  town,  and  twelve  from  Fork,  the  road 
between  which  is  extremely  p'eafant,  being  amidft 
feme  of  thefineft  tobacco  plantations  in  America.  It 
i;  fituated  between  James  river  and  Fork  river.  It 
never  contained  more  than  eighteen  hundred  inha- 
bitants. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  this 
town,  is  a noble  eftablifhmem,  and  the  only  public 
feminary  of  learning  in  this  ftate.  It  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  who  granted  to  it 
20,000  a res  of  land,  and  a penny  a pound  duty  on 
certain  tobaccos  exported  from  Virginia  and  Alary- 
land,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  ftatute  of  25th 
Car.  II.  the  aflembly  likewife  gave  it,  by  temporary 
laws,  a duty  on  liquors  imported,  and  {kins  and  furs 
exported  ; from  which  refources  it  receives,  one  year 
with  another,  3000I.  The  buidings  are  of  brick, 
anti  fuffleient  lo  accommodate  an  hundred  ftudents. 
By  its  charter,  it  was  to  be  under  the  government  of 
twenty  vifitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legiflators.  It 
was  likewife  to  have  a prefident  and  fix  profeflbrs. — 
The  fixth  profeftbrfhip  was  founded  by  the  great  Mr. 
Boyle,  who  bequeathed  to  it  a very  liberal  endow- 
ment. The  object  which  the  founder  had  in  view  by 
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this  infiicution  was,  the  inftruflion  of  the  Indians , 
and  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity.  1 his  is  called, 
“ The  Br  offer  ton  profefi'orftfip,”  from  the  name  of 
the  eftate  in  England,  which  was  purchafed  with  the 
money  bequeathed.  Since  the  revolution,  the  vifitors 
have  changed  the  objects  of  the  profeflorfhips,  which 
now  are,  law  and  police  : anatomy  and  tiled  cine  : 
natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  : moral  pniloto- 
phy,  the  law  of  nature  anil  nations,  the  fine  arts  : 
modern  languages:  and  the  Bmfferton.  Mr.  JefFer- 
fon  very  jufdy  obferves,  that  the  object  of  the  latter 
profeflbrihip  would  be  very  ufefully  extended  to  the 
collecting  the  traditions  of  the  Indians , and  acquiring 
a thorough  acquaintance  with  their  laws,  cuftoms, 
languages  and  every  particular  which  might  lead  to  a 
difeovery  of  their  relation  with  one  another,  or  de- 
feent  from  other  nations. 

Norfolk,  the  moft  flouri  fifing  town  in  Virginia, 
ftands  on  an  inlet,  near  the  fouthern  entrance  of  the 
Chefapeak.  It  is  become  the  emporium  of  the  trade 
of  the  Chefapeak  ; but  though  by  far  the  moft  popu- 
lous town  in  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  it  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  JefFerfon,  no  more  than  6oco  inha- 
bitants. 

in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1790,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  {hipping  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Norfolk. 

The  other  towns,  or  more  properly  villages  or 
hamlets,  are  Portf mouth , Hampton,  Siff/k,  Smith  field, 
Pete  jhurg , Richmond,  the  feat  of  government  ; Man- 
chefter,  Charlottefville  and  New  London,  on  James' - 
River  and  its  waters  : York,  Newcafle  and  Hanover, 
on  York  River : Urbanna,  Portrayal,  Frederickjhurg 
and  Falmouth,  on  Rappahannoc  : Dumfries,  Colchejler , 
Alexandria , Winchefer  and  Staunton,  on  Potowmac : 
Louifville,  on  Ohio. 

By  a cenfus  taken  in  the  year  1782,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  were  then  calculated  to  amount  to 
67,6  14,  of  which  270,762  were  flaves.  Thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  multiply  fafter  than  the  whites.  1 he 
firft  feffton  held  under  the  republican  government,  the 
aflembly  pafted  a law  for  the  perpetual  abolition  of 
the  importation  of  flaves.  “ This,”  lays  Mr.  Jefter- 
fon,  “ wdl  in  fome  meafure  flop  the  increafe  of  this 
great  political  and  moral  evil ; while  the  minds  of 
our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a complete  emanci- 
pation.” 

The  following  curious  fact  is  related  by  the  fame 
author.  “ An  anomaly  in  nature,”  fays  he,  “ fome- 
times  takes  place  in  the  race  of  negroes  brought  from 
Africa,  who,  though  black  themfelves,  have,  in  rare 
inftances,  white  children,  called  Albinos.  I have 
known  four  of  thefe  myfelf,  and  have  faithful  ac- 
counts of  three  other.  They  are  all  of  a palid  cada- 
verous white,  untinged  with  red,  without  any  colour- 
ed fpots  or  feams.  Their  hair  of  the  fame  kind  of 
white,  fhort,  coarfe  and  curled  as  in  that  of  the  ne- 
gro. All  of  them  are  well  formed,  ftrong,  healthy, 
perfedt  in  their  fenfes,  except  that  of  fight,  and 
born  of  parents  who  had  no  mixture  of  white  blood. 
Three  of  thefe  Albinos  were  lifters,  having  two  other 
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full  fillers  who  were  black.  Two  of  them  had  iffue 
by  a black  man,  which  ilFue  was  black.  The  Albinos 
are  uncommonly  Ihrewd,  quick  in  their  apprehenfion 
and  in  reply.  Their  eyes  are  in  perpetual  tremulous 
vibration,  very  weak,  and  much  affected  by  the  fun  ; 
but  they  fee  better  in  the  night  than  we  do.  The 
fourth  inftance  was  of  a negro  woman  whofe  parents 
came  from  Guinea , and  had  three  children  who  were 
of  their  own  colour.  She  was  freckled  ; her  eve- 
fight  fo  weak  that  Ihe  was  obliged  to  wear  a bonnet 
in  the  fummer  ; but  it  was  better  in  the  night  than 
in  the  day.  She  had  an  Albino  child  by  a black  man, 
which  died  a few  weeks  after  its  birth.  A fixth  in- 
ftance was  a woman,  ftout  and  robuft,  who  had  illue 
a daughter  jet  black,  by  a black  man.”  The  feventh 
inftance  was  a male,  whole  eyes  were  tremulous  and 
weak ; he  was  tall  of  ftature  and  advanced  in  years  : 
this  was  the  ORly  male  of  the  Albinos  whom  our  au- 
thor had  heard  of.  “ Whatever  may  be  the  caufe,” 
he  adds,  “ of  the  difeafe  in  the  {kin,  or  in  its  co- 
louring matter,  which  produces  this  change,  it  feems 
more  incident  to  the  female  than  male  fex.  To  thefe 
I may  add,  the  mention  of  a negro  man  within  my 
own  knowledge,  born  black,  and  of  black  parents ; 
on  whofe  chin,  when  a boy,  a white  {pot  appeared. 
This  continued  to  increafe  till  he  became  a man,  by 
which  time  it  had  extended  over  his  chin,  lips,  one 
cheek,  the  under  jaw  and  neck  on  that  fide.  It  is 
of  the  Albino  white,  without  any  mixture  of  red, 
and  has  for  feveral  years  been  ftationary.” 

Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the  age  of 
fixteen  and  fifty,  is  enrolled  in  the  militia.  Thofe  of 
every  county  are  formed  into  companies,  and  thefe 
again  into  one  or  more  battalions,  according  to  the 
numbers  in  the  county. 

The  Virginians  have  been  charadterifed  as  remark- 
ably indolent  and  good  tempered,  extremely  fond  of 
fociety,  and  delighting  in  convivial  pleafures.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their  hofpitality  to  ftrangers ; 
they  lliew  no  fpirit  of  enterprise,  and  are  averle  to 
fatigue  ; to  relieve  them  from  which  they  have  a nu- 
merous attendance  of  flaves.  They  are  little  intent 
on  improving  their  fortunes,  and  frequently  live  in  a 
ftyle  much  beyond  their  incomes.  Their  chief  mag- 
nificence confifts  in  furniture,  linen  and  plate.  They 
fometimes  diffipate  their  fortunes  by  gaming,  hunt- 
ing and  horfe-racing.  The  women  are  fomewhat 
liandlome,  but  feldom  accomplilhed  ; and  in  general 
referved  : their  only  amufement  is  dancing,  of  which 
they  are  immoderately  fond.  The  Marqui-  de  Chaf- 
tellux  fays,  “ the  indolence  and  general  difpofition  of 
the  middling  and  lower  clafles  of  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, are  luch  as  to  give  pain  to  every  reflecting  mind : 
horfe-racing-,  cock-fighting  and  boxing  matches,  are 
ftanding  amufements,  for  which  they  neglect  all  bu- 
finefs,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  they  conduct  them- 
felves with  a barbarity  worthy  of  their  favage  neigh- 
bours : the  ferocious  practice  of  ftage-boxing  in  Eng- 
land is  urbanity  compared  with  the  Virginian  mode 
of  fighting. 

Mr.  JefFerfon  eftimates  the  whole  taxable  property 
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of  this  ftate  at  100,000,000  of  dollars;  from  which 
he  fuppofes  a capacity  of  raifing  one  million,  or  a 
million  and  a half  of  dollars  annually  : the  annual 
expences  of  the  ftate  he  rates  at  250,000  dollars  ex- 
clulive  of  the  military  expence,  and  of  the  public 
debts.  Of  the  latter  he  gives  no  account. 

The  etlablilhed  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England  : every  pavifh  has  its  minifler,  who  has  a 
houle  and  glebe,  with  abotit  the  value  of  8cl.  per 
annum  paid  him  in  tobacco,  which  the  church-war- 
dens  celled!  for  him.  The  ecclefiaftical  affairs  are 
now  under  the  government  of  a hilltop,  who  is  ftyled 
bifhop  of  Virginia.  Bat  though  full  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  is  allowed  to  people  of  all  perluafions,  there 
are  few  diffenters  from  the  eliabliihed  church. 

H I S T O R Y. 

Virginia,  which  was  difcovered  by  John  Cabot,  is 
the  mol!  ancient  Englijh  fettlement  in  North  America. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  the  firft  Engltfhman 
that  difcovered  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
making  foreign  i’ettlements,  having,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, obtained  the  concurrence  of  government, 
formed  a comply,  compofed  of  feveral  perfons  of 
diftindlion  and  i'ome  eminent  merchants,  who  agreed 
to  fettle  a colony  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which, 
in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  named  Virginia. 
The  ill  fuccefs  that  attended  the  firft  fettlements  gave 
fmall  hopes  of  a prosperous  iffue  ; one  half  of  the  co- 
lony was  deltroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  reft,  con- 
fumed  and  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  famine,  returned 
home  to  their  native  country  : thefecond  colony  was 
cut  oft  to  a man  in  a manner  unknown  ; but  was 
fuppofed  to  be  deltroyed  by  the  Indians  : the  third 
had  the  lame  unhappy  fate  ; and  the  fourth  quarrel- 
ling among  themfelves,  negletftcd  agriculture  to  hunt 
for  gold,  and  exal’perating  the  Indians  by  their  info- 
lent  behaviour,  loft  feveral  of  their  people,  and  the 
poor  remains  of  them  were  returning  in  a famifhing 
condition  to  England,  when,  juft  in  the  mouth  of 
Chefapeak-bay,  they  met  the  lord  Delawar  with  a fleet 
of  fliips  laden  with  provftions,  and  every  thing  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  relief  and  defence.  This  feafonable 
fupply  induced  them  to  continue  here. 

This  nobleman  endeavoured  with  the  utmoft  zeal 
and  affiduity  to  cherifh  and  fupport  the  froward  in- 
fancy of  this  unpromiflng  colony.  After  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  to  return,  he  comforted  them 
under  thqir  misfortunes,  pointed  out  the  caules  of 
them,  and  uniting  the  tendernefs  of  a father  with 
the  fteady  feverity  of  a magiftrate,  healed  their  divi- 
fions,  and  reconciled  them  to  authority  and  govern- 
ment, by  making  them  feel  by  his  conduct  what  a 
b efling  it  could  be  made.  Having  fettled  the  colony 
with  n itfelf,  his  next  care  was  to  put  them  upon  a 
proper  footing  with  refpetf!  to  the  Indians,  who  had 
been  too  often  treated  ill,  and  whom  he  now  found 
very  haughty  and  afluming  on  account  of  the  mifer- 
able  ltate  to  which  the  Engl  Jo  had  been  reduced  ; but 
by  fume  well-timed  and  vigorous,  though  cruel  Heps, 


he  awed  them  into  a peaceable  difpofition  ; and  hav- 
ing fettled  his  colony  in  a very  thriving  condition, 
returned  home,  leaving  his  fon.  who  poffeffed  the 
father’s  fpirit,  as  his  deputy,  afiifted  by  a council. 

Lord  Delawar,  on  liis  return  to  England,  did  not 
forget  the  colony.  For  eight  years  together  he  was 
indefatigable  in  doing  every  thing  that  could  tend  ro 
the  peopling,  the  fupport  and  the  good  government 
of  this  lettiement  ; and  he  died  purfuing  the  fame 
objetft,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia  with  a large  fupply 
of  people,  clothing  and  goods. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  took  fuch  ftrong  root  un- 
der the  care  of  Lord  Delawar,  that  it  was  enabled  to 
(land  two  terrible  ftorms,  in  which  the  injured  Indi- 
ans had  nearly  cut  off  that  colony,  and  to  fubdue 
them  fo  as  to  put  it  entirely  out  of  their  power  to 
give  the  Englijh  the  lead  difturbance  for  many  years. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Sir  William  Berkley 
held  out  for  the  crown,  till  the  province  was  reduced 
by  the  parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration  a rebellion  arofe  in  the 
province;  mifmanagement  in  the  government,  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  exorbitant  grants,  having  caufed 
a general  difeontent  among  the  planters,  which  was 
kindled  into  atftual  war,  by  a young  gentleman  named 
Bacon,  who  poffelled  very  popular  talents.  By  a fpe- 
cious,  or  perhaps  a real,  regard,  for  the  public  good, 
finding  the  governor  flow  in  his  preparations  againft 
the  Indians , who  were  then  ravaging  the  frontiers  of 
the  province,  he  took  up  arms  without  any  commiffi- 
on  to  ad!  againft  the  enemy.  When  he  had  fuffici- 
ent  force  for  this  purpofe,  he  found  himfelf  in  a con- 
dition not  only  to  make  head  againft  the  Indians , but 
to  give  law  to  the  governor,  and  to  force  him  to  fanc- 
tion  by  his  authority  thofe  proceedings  which  he  aim- 
ed at  fupprefting. 

Bacon  at  length,  armed  with  the  commiflion  of  a 
general,  marched  againft  the  Indians , followed  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  colony;  when  Sir  William 
Berkley,  the  governor,  being  freed  from  the  imme- 
diate terror  of  his  forces,  proclaimed  him  a traitor, 
and  iffued  a reward  for  apprehending  him.  Upon 
this  the  people  were  univerfally  inflamed,  and  adher- 
ed to  Bacon,  while  the  governor,  who  was  unwilling 
to  temporife,  or  yield  to  the  ftorm,  retired  over 
the  river  Fo towmac,  proclaimed  all  Bacon’s  adherents 
traitors,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a fmal!  body  of 
troops,  which  he  raifed  in  Maryland,  and  of  fuch 
Virginians  as  were  faithful  to  him,  and  wrote  to  Eng- 
land for  (applies. 

Meanwhile  Bacon  marched  to  the  capital,  called 
an  affembly,  and  for  fix  months  together  difpofed  of 
every  thing  according  to  his  own  pleafure.  Things 
were  now  brought  to  a crifis,  and  haftening  to  a civil 
war,  when  the  public  tranquillity  was  reftored  by 
Bacon’s  death,  and  the  arrival  of  a regiment  from 
England : and  it  mull  be  obferved,  to  the  honour  of 
the  government,  that  no  perfon  fnftered  in  his  life  or 
eftate  for  this  infurreiftion,  which  was  the  mere  ex- 
traordinary, as  many  people  were  then  very  earneftly 
foliciting  grants  of  land  in  this  country. 
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From  *hat  time  the  colony  remained  in  a peaceable 
ftate,  until  the  impofition  of  the  ftamp-atl,  in  the 
year  1765,  excited  the  moft  violent  and  outrageous 
discontent.  bharp  altercations  between  the  people 
and  Lord  Dunmo  e,  the  Governor,  fucceeded  •,  and 
the  fpirit  of  heftility  at  length  rofe  to  fuch  a height, 
that  the  governor  was  compelled  to  feek  his  lafety  on 
board  a f Hip  of  war  then  lying  in  the  harbour.  Not 
long  after  which  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
made. 

On  the  firft  fettlement  of  Vi-ginia,  in  the  year 
1607,  the  country  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  moun- 
tain:, and  from  Potowmac  to  the  moft  feuthern  wa- 
ters of  James' -river,  was  occupied  by  upward  of  forty 
different  tribes  of  Indians . Of  thefe  the  Powhatans, 
the  Mannahoacs  and  the  Monacans  were  the  moft 
powerful,  ard  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  the  fmaller 
tribes  were  in  alliance.  The  Monacans  and  their 
friends,  were  in  amity  with  the  Mannahoacs  and  their 
friends,  and  waged  joint  and  perpetual  war  agninft 
the  Powhatans  and  their  friends.  The  territories  of 
the  Powhatan  confederacy  S.  of  Potowmac  river, 
comprehended  about  8000  fquare  miles,  thirty  tribes 
and  2,400  warriors.  They  occupied  the  coaft  on  the 
eaftward,  whilft  the  other  tribes,  who  were  much 
lefs  numerous  and  powerful,  inhabited  weft  ward, 
among  the  mountains.  I hefe  three  nations  are  laid 
to  have  fpoken  languages  radically  different.  In  the 
fpace  of  fixty-two  years  they  were  reduced  to  about 
one  third  of  their  form  r numbers  : fpirituous  liquors, 
the  fmall-pox,  war  and  an  abridgment  of  territory, 
to  a people  who  lived  principally  on  the  Ipontaneous 
productions  of  nature,  ha  1 committed  terrible  ha- 
vock  among  them.  Thefe  Indians  have  either  been 
compelled  by  force,  or  cajoled  by  infidious  art  , to 
furrender  up  their  country  ; and  fcarce  a trace  of 
them  L now  left. 



North  and  South  Carolina. 

THE  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina , 
lying  between  31°  and  36°  N.  latitude,  are  upward  of 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  to  the 
Indian  nations  near  three  hundred.  No  th  Carolina 
is  bounded  on  theE.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean , on  theS. 
by  South  Carolina , on  the  W.  by  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  N.  by  Virginia.  The  coafts  are 
extremely  broken  by  bays,  creeks  and  rivers,  in  the 
openings  of  which  are  many  bars  and  fhoals,  which 
render  the  navigation  difficult  to  ftrangers : there  are, 
however,  fexeral  fafe  and  good  harbours. 

The  climate  and  foil  of  both  Garolinas  are  not  very 
different  from  thofe  in  Virginia.  Indeed  the  heat  in 
fummer  is  greater,  but  the  winters  are  milder  and 
fhorter.  The  weather,  though  in  general  ferene, 
and  the  air  healthy,  yet,  like  all  American  weather, 
makes  fuch  quick  changes  as  obliges  the  inhabitants 
to  obferve  more  caution  in  their  drefs  and  diet,  than 
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thofe  in  Europe  are  conftrained  to  ufe.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  very  frequent,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  North  America  are  lubject  to  hurricanes;  but  they 
are  here  very  rare,  and  not  near  fo  violent  as  thofe  of 
the  WcJ.  Indies.  Part  of  the  month  of  Maich , all 
Ap^il  and  May,  and  the  greateft  part  of  June , are 
here  extremely  temperate  and  agreeable  ; but  in  July , 
An gtj> t and  for  ahnoft  the  whole  of  September , the 
heat  is  very  intenfe ; and  though  the  winters  are 
Sharp,  efpecially  when  the  N.  W.  wind  prevails,  yet 
the  cold  is  feldom  fevere  enough  to  freeze  any  confl- 
derable  body  of  water.  It  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings;  for  the  froft  has  never  fufficient 
ftrength  to  refift  the  noon-day’s  fun  , fo  that  many 
tender  plants,  which  do  not  Hand  the  winter  in  Vir- 
ginia, flouriih  in  Carolina. 

The  whole  country,  where  it  is  not  yet  cleared,  is 
in  a manner  one  foreft.  The  trees  are  ahnoft  the 
fame  in  every  refpeci  with  thofe  produced  in  Virginia , 
and  by  the  different  fpeciesof  thefe  the  quality  of  the 
foil  is  eafily  known:  thus  the  ground  which  bears  the 
oak,  the  walnut  and  the  hickery,  is  extremely  fer- 
tile ; it  is  of  a dark  fand,  intermixed  with  loam  ; and 
as  all  the  land  abounds  with  nitre,  it  is  long  before  it 
is  exhaufted  ; for  here  they  never  ui'e  manure.  What 
is  called  the  pine-barren  is  the  word,  i:  confifting  of 
a white  land,  yet  naturally  bears  the  pine  and  other 
ufeful  trees;  thoft  trees  yield  good  profit  in  pitch, 
tar  and  turpentine  : when  this  land  is  cleared,  it  pro- 
duces for  two  or  three  years  together  tolerable  crops 
of  Indian  corn  and  peas ; and  when  it  lies  low,  and 
is  flooded,  anfwers  well  for  rice ; but  what  is  the 
greateft  advantage  to  this  province  is,  that  the  world 
of  its  land  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
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kinds  of  indigo,  which  is  the  molt  valuable  of  all  its 
produces.  There  is  another  fort  of  ground  low  and 
marfhv,  on  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  rivers,  and  is 
in  fome  places  ufelefs ; but  in  others  is  far  the  richeft 
of  all  their  grounds,  it  confifting  of  a black  fat  earth 
that  bears  their  great  ftapie,  rice,  which  requires  a 
rich  moift  foil. 

The  country  near  the  fea  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  navigable  rivers  L much  the  world  ; for  moft  of 
the  land  there  is  a pale,  light,  fandy-coloured  ground  ; 
but  the  country  on  advancing  farther  into  it  continu- 
ally improves  ; and  at  a hunched  miles  diftance  from 
Charles  Town , where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  foil 
is  extremely  fertile,  the  air  pure  and  whole  fome,  and 
the  fummer  heats  much  more  temperate  than  in  the 
flat  country  ; for  Ca  olina  is  for  eighty  miles  from  the 
fea  an  even  plain,  in  winch  is  no  hill,  no  rock,  and 
fcarce  even  a pebble  to  be  found.  Wheat  grows  ex- 
tremely well  in  the  back  country,  and  yields  a pro- 
digious increafe.  In  the  other  parts  of  Carolina  they 
raife  but  little  wheat,  it  being  apt  to  mildew,  and 
grow  into  ftraw;  the  planters  therefore  turn  their 
whole  attention  to  the  culture  of  rice,  which  is  more 
profitable,  and  in  which  ihev  are  unrivalled,  they  be- 
ing fupphed  * it  h wh.it  x'he  it  they  want,  in  exchange 
for  this  grain,  from  Pem.fyl uania  and  New  Tork. 
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In  the  two  provinces  of  which  Carolina  is  compofed 
are  ten  navigable  rivers,  that  have  very  long  courfes, 
and  a great  number  of  fmaller  ones  that  fall  into  them, 
all  abounding  in  fifli  : but  in  moft  of  the  great  rivers 
there  are  falls  at  iifty  or  fixty  miles  difiance  from  the 
fea,  and  thefe  become  more  frequent  toward  their 
fources. 

Here  are  feveral  forts  of  rice,  fome  of  which  are 
bearded,  befide  the  white  and  the  red  ; but  the  white 
is  the  beft.  The  rice  of  Carolina  is  eileemed  as  good 
as  any  brought  to  Europe , and  increafes  fo  prodigiouf- 
]y,  that  one  meafure  fown  vie'ds  from  eight  hundred 
to  a thoufand.  It  grows  bell  in  wet  and  wild  land, 
that  has  never  been  cultivated  or  broken  up  before. 

Indian  corn,  or  maize,  proves  a mod  uieful  grain 
in  thefe  parts,  it  being  in  great  plenty  all  over  the 
province.  Millet  alfo  does  very  well  here,  efpecially 
in  light  and  ioofe  ground  : they  few  it  in  April  and 
Mnxy  and  it  profpers  beft  in  mo  id  and  rainy  weather; 
but  the  abundance  of  other  grain  caufes  little  of  this 
to  be  fown,  it  being  only  ufed  in  Carolina  for  fatten- 
ing their  poultry.  Guinea  wheat  likewife  thrives  very 
well  here,  and  ferves  for  the  fame  life  as  the  former. 

There  are  feveral  forts  ofpulfe  in  this  province,  as 
the  bufhel-bean,  fo  called  from  one  bean  producing  a 
bufliel ; the  miraculous  pea,  fo  called  from  its  long 
pods  and  prodigious  increafie;  the  bonavis,  calivances, 
na:iticoacec,  and  feveral  other  kinds,  all  of  which 
are  excellent  food.  There  are  likewife  kidney-beans, 
and  the  large  European  bean  ; but  this  la  ft  degene- 
rates : yet  there  are  feveral  forts  of  European  peas, 
which  come  to  as  great  perfection  in  the  Carolinas  as 
in  mod  parts  of  Europe. 

Here  are  likewife  a great  variety  of  garden-roots, 
pot-herbs  and  fallads  ; with  pompions,  calhaws, 
fquaflres  and  many  others. 

Among  the  medicinal  plants  are  afarabacca,  car- 
duus  benediclus,  ipecacuanha,  farfaparilla,  badard 
china  root  and  many  more  : with  the  valuable  indigo 
plant,  and  others  ufed  in  dyeing. 

The  fields  and  woods  are  adorned,  like  thofe  of 
Virginia , with  a vad  varitey  of  dowers,  among  which 
are  manv  of  thofe  railed  with  great  care  in  our  gar- 
dens,  and  others  peculiar  to  America. 

The  fored-trees  are  likewife  very  numerous; 
among  thefe  are  many  kinds  of  oak,  the  afli,  the  ivea- 
more,  :he  elrn,  the  beech,  four  forts  of  pine,  the  fer- 
vice-tree,  the  maple,  horn-beam  and  the  cyprefs. — 
This  lad  is  not  an  ever-green  in  Carolina , the  leaves 
tun  ng  red  in  winter,  and  not  recovering  their  ver- 
c:u:  till  the  Ipring.  They  are  the  tailed  and  thicked 
of  any  trees  in  this  part  of  the  world,  tome  cf  them 
heir  above  t h : rty-iix  feet  in  crcumference  : tire  nuts 
they  bear  yield  an  odoriferous  balfain  ufed  as  a cure  in 
all  green  wounds,  gonorrhans,  and  in  fluxes.  The 
planters  arid  Indians  commonly  make  their  periaguas 
and  canoes  of  this  wood,  and  fome  of  thefe  periaguas 
are  fo  large  that  they  will  carry  thirty  or  forty  bar- 
rels cf  piich  or  tar,  though  formed  of  one  entire  piece 
of  tin'  er.  Of  tlrefe  trees  are  likewife  made  curious 
pleafure-boats. 


Here  are  alfo  in  the  forefls  the  mulberry,  the  hick- 
ery,  which  is  of  the  walnut  kind,  and  is  of  three  torts, 
the  white,  the  red,  and  the  flying-barked  hickery,  fo 
called  from  its  brittle  and  fcaly  bark;  the  black-wal- 
nut tree,  the  cheflnut-tree,  the  honey  tree  and  the 
fugar-tree. 

The  palmetto-tree,  when  at  its  full  growth,  is  forty 
or  fifty  feet  in  heiglm,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  grow  only  in  great  cluflers  on  the  top,  and 
are  exactly  in  the  form  of  a fan. 

The  lweet  gum-tree  receives  its  name  from  a fra- 
grant gum  it  yields  in  fpring,  by  making  an  incifion 
in  the  bark  and  wood.  This  gum  is  ufed  internally 
as  a remedy  for  feveral  diforders,  and  outwardly  for 
cutaneous  complaints. 

The  black  gum  tree  bears  a well-tafted  black-berry, 
and  the  white  gum-tree  has  flowers  in  bunches,  and 
its  wood  is  beautifuily  veined  ; feveral  kinds  of  curi- 
ous furniture  are  made  with  its  wood. 

The  cedar-tree  is  here  of  two  lorts,  the  red  and 
white.  The  red  cedar  is  encompafled  with  a vaft 
number  of  branches,  which  gradually  fhortening  as 
they  approach  the  top  of  the  tree,  form  an  exaft  py- 
ramid. The  leaves  are  fmall  and  round,  like  thofe  of 
the  pine,  but  Ihorter,  and  not  fo  fharp-pointed  ; it 
bears  berries  all  the  year,  which  are  fweet  and  plea- 
fmt  to  the  tafte.  Oi  this  wood  tables  .and  other  fur- 
niture are  made,  rooms  are  wainfeotted  with  it,  and 
of  it  are  made  coffins  for  the  dead.  It  is  admired 
for  its  fragrant  fmell  and  its  durability,  for  no  worms 
w ill  touch  it. 

The  tulip  tree  grows  here  to  fo  large  a fize,  that 
the  trunk  is  fometimes  above  twenty  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence. Some  of  thefe  trees  bear  w-hite  tulips,  and 
others  thofe  that  are  party-coloured.  The  wood 
makes  hand  fome  tables,  &c. 

The  bay-tree,  and  the  bay- tulip-tree,  are  beautiful 
ever-greens. 

The  faflafras  is  very  common,  and  the  trunk  is 
fometimes  tivo  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood,  which  is 
light  and  durable,  is,  notwithflanding  its  medicinal 
virtues,  ufed  for  polls,  and  other  things  deligned  to 
Hand  in  the  ground. 

Tire  fumach-tree  grows  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  foft  and  hairy  leaves,  indented  on  the  edges, 
and  a red  ridge  running  through  the  midft  of  them. 
The  flowers  which  come  forth  in  July  are  of  a green- 
ifh  yellow,  and  grow  with  the  leaves  in  long  red 
{talks  in  cluflers,  after  which  follow  fmall  reddifh 
feeds  in  bunches  like  grapes.  This  tree  is  of  great 
ufe  in  Europe  in  dreffing  lkins,  and  efpecially  Spani/b 
leather. 

Many  of  the  fruits  of  Great  Britain  grow  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  of  thefe  are  all  the  kinds  we  have 
mentioned  in  treating  of  Virginia  ; with  a number  of 
other  American  fruits,  of  which  we  fhall  only  mention 
the  following  : 

The  papau-tree  is  only  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  but  has  the  broadefl  leaves  of  any  cf  the 
trees  in  the  v'oods  of  Carolina.  It  bears  a fruit  about 
the  iizeof  a lien’s  egg,  which  refembles  an  apple,  but 
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contains  a large  done  within  it.  \Vhen  it  is  ripe  it  is 
of  a beautiful  yellow,  and  very  foft  and  fweet  ; of  it 
the  planters  make  puddings,  tarts  and  many  other 
difhes. 

I'he  Indian  fig,  commonly  called  the  prickly-pear, 
is  an  admirable  plant,  which  grows  in  great  plenty, 
and  fee  ms  to  he  nothing  but  a multitude  of  leaves,  or 
3 tree  made  of  leaves,  without  trunk  or  boughs  : for 
a leaf  fet  in  the  ground  takes  root  and  produces  other 
leaves,  growing  one  above  another  till  they  reach  the 
he:ghr  of  a tree.  Upon  this  plant  grow  certain  ex- 
crel'cence-s,  in  which  the  cochineal  infedf,  lo  much  va- 
lued for  dyeing  the  richeft  leaflet,  is  faid  to  be  bred. 

Animals. 

TIIE  horfes  bred  in  the  Carolina s,  are  well 
fhaped,  fwift  and  generally  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hands  high  ; they  will  tra\U  incredible  journies, 
though  they  are  never  fhod,  on  account  of  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  ground,  which  is  covered  over  with  grafs 
without  any  gravel  or  dories ; yet  the  planters  gene- 
rally ufe  them  very  ill,  and  feldom  allow  them  corn 
after  lono  journies.  They  frequently  tie  them  to  a 
tree  for  hours  together,  and  fometimes  for  a day  or 
two,  without  giving  them  any  fubfiftence  ; on  which 
account  the  horles  fometimes  break  loole,  and  run 
into  the  woods,  where  they’  remain  for  weeks  toge- 
ther with  h ddles  on  their  backs.  Such  horfes  as  are 
kept  in  inclofures,  and  fometimes  fed  with  Indian 
corn,  are  very  fei  viceable  in  journies  and  make  good 
hunters. 

When  the  planters  hunt  the  wild  horfes  in  the 
woods,  they  go  two  or  three  together  on  horfeback, 
and  as  foon  as  they  efpy  a wild  herfe,  purfue  him  : 
and  indeed  their  horfes  are  fo  well  trained,  that  they 
will  neither  hurt  them felves  nor  their  riders  againftu 
tree,  and  will  go  full  fpeed  for  hours  together,  till  the 
wild  horfes  (land  dill,  when  one  of  the  hunters  alights, 
claps  the  bit  into  his  mouth,  and  a faddle  on  his  back, 
and  rides  him  to  his  home,  or  the  next  plantation  ; 
where  he  is  fed  with  Indian  corn  and  lalt,  which  in  a 
little  time  renders  him  perfectly  tame,  and  fit  to  pur- 
fue his  wild  fpecies  in  the  woods. 

The  fireep  have  generally  two  or  three  lambs  at  a 
time,  and  are  never  differed,  like  the  other  cattle,  to 
ramble  in  the  woods;  but  are  kept  in  inclofures  in 
the  plantations,  from  whence  they  come  every  even- 
ing to  the  planter’s  houfes,  and  at  night  are  put  into 
folds  to  defend  them  from  the  wild  beads.  The  mut- 
ton is  generally  exceedingly  fat,  and  as  well  relifhed 
as  any  in  Europe.  Their  wool  is  fine  and  valuable. 

Swine  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  pork  is 
faid  to  excel  that  of  Europe ; the  plenty  of  acorns, 
nuts,  ftrawberries  and  other  fruit  to  be  found  in  the 
woods,  giving  a mod  agreeable  tade  to  their  flefh. 

That  Angular  animal  the  Skunk  has  been  already 
mentioned  ; but  as  that  animal  is  a native  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  northern  parts,  we  (hall  give  a more  parti- 
cular account  of  him  from  a well  informed  native  of 
the  country.  This  creature  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods, 
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and  about  hedges,  but  its  extraordinary  quality  is 
only  difeovered  when  it  is  purfued  As  loon  as  he 
finds  himfelf  in  danger,  he  ejects,  to  a great  didance, 
from  1, is  pofteriors,  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  of  fo 
fubtile  a nature,  and  (o  drong  a duel  I,  that  the  air  is 
tainted  with  it  for  half  a mile  round  ; and  his  pur- 
fuers,  whether  dogs  or  men,  being  almod  fuffocated 
with  the  dencli,  are  obliged  to  defid:  from  the  chafe. 
If  a drop  of  this  liquor  falls  on  cloaths,  it  is  impolli- 
ble  ever  after  to  wear  them  ; if  any  of  it  enters  the 
eye,  the  pain  it  produces  is  intolerable,  and  frequently 
caufes  the  light  to  he  lod.  The  fmell  which  the 
fkunk  produces  is  like  a drong  foetid  effluvia  of  mulk, 
which  difpleafes  rather  from  its  penetrating  power 
than  from  its  naufeoufnefs.  It  is  however  conlider- 
ed  as  beneficial  in  clearing  the  head,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  the  property  of  exhilarating  the  fpirits.  Na- 
turalids  have  fuppoled  this  water  to  be  the  urine  of 
the  animal,  but  our  author,  who  differed  feveral 
which  he  had  fhot,  found  in  all  a fmall  bag,  near  the 
urinal  veffels,  but  totally  diftinft  from  the  bladder, 
in  which  bag  was  depolited  the  loathfome  liquid. — He 
likewife  fays,  that  after  having,  with  great  care,  taken 
out  this  bag,  he  had  frequently  fed  upon  the  animal, 
and  found  its  ilefh  very  iweet  and  good  ; but  if  a Angle 
drop  of  liquor  chances  to  be  dilcharged,  it  taints  not 
only  the  whole  body,  but  the  houle,  and  renders 
every  kind  of  provifion  in  it  unfit  for  ufe. 

Among  the  wild  beads  are  buffaloes,  elks,  flag', 
fallow-deer,  bears,  jackalis,  panthers  and  tvgers. 

The  American  fvger  is  faid  to  be  the  fierceff  animal 
of  this  country  ; his  fk  n is  of  a fallow  colour,  moft 
beautifully  mottled  with  ieverat  kinds  of  fpots,  and 
larger  than  a greyhound. 

The  fire-fly  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  is  fo  called 
from  its  appearing  at  night  like  a {hiring  fpark  of  fire. 
Their  light  is  under  their  wings.  Dr.  Bricked  fays, 
that  he  has  frequently  taken  them,  and  breaking  off" 
their  wings,  placed  them  on  a book  in  a dark  room, 
and  whatever  way  they  went,  he  could  plainly  fee  the 
letters.  They  appear  in  'May,  apd  remain  moll  part 
of  the  fummer,  when  they  ace  fometimes'fo  numerous 
that  the  woods  feem  covered  with  fparks  of  fire. — 
They  are  never  feen  in  the  day,  but  fly  ail  night : in 
fome  parts  they  are  called  the  lightning-bug. 

The  fpider  is  here  a poifonous  infedf,  which  hurts 
by  ftinging.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  fpecies,  but 
the  moft  remarkable  is  the  mountain-fpider,  which 
is  feldom  found  any  where  but  in  the  woods,  near  the 
mountains.  Several  forts  of  thefe  fpiders  make  their 
webs  fo  ftrong,  that  they  often  entangle  fmall  birds  ; 
thofe  perfons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  ftung  by 
one,  are  affliffed  with  different  diforders,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fpider  that  communicated  the 
poifon.  Some  have  violent  pains  at  the  heart;  others 
fhortnefs  of  breath  ; others  trembling,  cold  fweats 
and  vomiting  ; others  laughing,  finging,  with  a num- 
ber of  other  fymptoms  that  frequently  end  in  death. 

The  birds  of  Carolina  are  much  the  fame  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Among  the  fifh  are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  whale, 
the  porpoife,  the  fvvord-fifh,  the  Shark,  tire  pilot-fiih, 
t lie  devil-fiih,  fo  called  from  its  having  a large  pair 
of  horns,  and  being  of  a monflrons  fize  and  ftrength, 
the  boneto,  the  drum-filh,  of  which  there  are  two 
fpecies,  rock-fifh,  mullets,  plaice,  foals,  lhad,  fkate, 
thornbacks,  eels  of  feveral  lorts,  fmelts,  heriings, 
fturgcon,  trout,  gudgeons,  perch,  carp,  dace,  Sic.  with 
many  forts  of  ihell-fifh. 

Inhabitants,  their  Manners  and  Cujloms. 

THE  defendants  of  the  Europeans  in  Caro- 
lina are  a flraight,  tall,  well-limbed  and  affive  peo- 
ple, whole  children  are  feldom  troubled  with  rickets, 
cr  with  the  many  other  diftempers  with  which  the 
Europeans  are  afflicted.  The  men  who  frequent  the 
woods,  and  labour  out  of  doors,  have  a brown  com- 
plexion ; but  the  women,  who  do  not  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  weather,  are  frequently  very  fair  and 
well  featured  ; they  have  bright  fparkling  eyes,  and 

are  as  finely  lhaped  as  any  women  in  the  world. 

Red-haired  people  of  either  fex  are  feldom  met  with 
in  this  country. 

The  women  generally  marry  very  young,  fome  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  thofe  that  continue  unmar- 
ried till  they  are  twenty,  are  reckoned  old  maids, 
which  is  here  a very  opprobrious  epithet.  The  wo- 
men are  very  fruitful,  mod  of  the  houfes  having  a 
number  of  fmall  children.  The  women  feldom  mif- 
carrv,  and  have  very  eafy  labours. 

The  chillren  at  nine  months  old  are  generally  able 
to  run  about  : they  are  remarkably  prompt  and  do- 
cile. The  girls  are  not  only  bred  to  the  needle  and 
fpinning,  but  to  the  dairy  and  domeftic  affairs,  which 
many  ot  them,  whilft  very  young,  conduH  with  great 
propriety.  Both  fexes  are  very  dexterous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  canoe,  to  which  they  are  trained 
from  their  .infancy. 

The  planters,  from  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  live  in 
the  moft  eafy  and  pleafant  manner  ; and  are  feldom 
heard  to  repine  at  any  misfortune  except  the  lofs  of 
their  friends,  there  being  here  a copious  fupply  of 
all  the  neceliaries  of  life.  Poverty  is  here  an  entire 
flrangcr  : the  planters,  who  live  well,  are  the  moft 
hofpitable  people  pofflble  to  all  ftrangers,  and  to  thofe 
who  by  any  misfortune  have  loft  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  or  become  unable  to  work  ; to  fuch  objects 
the  ftate  allows  fifty  pounds  a year  for  their  I'upport, 
fo  that  there  are  no  beggars  or  vagabonds  in  the 
country. 

The  men  are  very  ingenious  in  building  in  their  ca- 
noes and  houfes  ; but,  for  the  moft  part,  live  in  an 
indolent  and  luxurious  manner,  which  introduces 
many  difeafes. 

The  eftablifhcd  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England  ; belide  which  there  are  Prefbyterians,  Bap- 
tifts  and  Roman  Catholics ; liberty  of  confidence  be- 
ing fully  allowed. 
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Their  houfes  are  built  after  two  different  manners  : 
the  moft  fubftantial  planters  generally  ufe  brick,  and 
lime  made  of  oyfter-fhells,  there  being  no  ftone  fit 
for  that  purpofe  at  a diftance  from  the  mountains: — 
The  meaner  fort  erect  theirs  with  timber,  and  the 
outfide  with  clap-boards.  The  roofs  of  both  forts 
of  houfes  are  covered  with  ihingles.  They  have  ge- 
nerally fulh-windovvs,  and  large  decent  rooms,  with 
clofets. 

The  principal  diverfions  are  fifhing,  fowling,  hunt- 
ing wild  beafts,  horfe-racing,  gaming,  cock-fighting 
and  dancing. 

The  produce  of  this  country  for  exportation  to 
Europe  anti  the  iflands  are,  rice,  indigo,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,  rofin,  tobacco,  peas,  beef,  pork,  tallow, 
hides,  deer-fkins,  furs,  cotton,  horfes,  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  honey,  bees- wax,  myrtle- wax,  feveral 
forts  of  gums,  fnak**  root,  marts  for  fhips,  planks 
and  boards  of  moft  forts  of  timber. 

Indigo,  a dye  obtained  from  a plant  of  the  fame 
name,  which  was  probably  fo  called  from  India,  after 
many  operations,  is  at  length  rendered  capable  o-f 
giving  a beautiful  blue  dye,  which  makes  it  much 
efteemed  through  all  parts  of  Europe. 

In  all  parts  of  Carolina,  but  efpeciallv  in  North 
Carolina,  the  people  make  great  quantities  of  turpen- 
tine, rofin,  tar  and  pitch,  which  are  all  produced 
from  the  pine.  Turpentine  is  drawn  by  merely  cut- 
ting incilions  in  the  tree,  forming  feveral  channels 
which  meet  at  the  bottom  in  a point,  where  a re- 
ceiver is  placed,  and  when  afterwards  boiled  in  ket- 
tles becomes  rofin. 

Tar  is  made  by  preparing  a circular  floor  of  clay, 
declining  toward  the  centre,  from  which  is  laid  Hoping 
a wooden  pipe,  which  reaches  about  ten  feet  without 
the  circumference.  Under  the  end  of  the  pipe  the 
earth  is  dug  away,  and  barrels  placed  to  receive  the 
tar  as  it  runs.  Upon  the  floor  is  built  a pile  of  dry 
pine-wood  fplit  in  pieces,  and  furrounded  with  a 
wall  of  earth,  or  clay,  which  covers  it  all  over,  ex- 
cept a little  at  the  top,  where  the  fire  is  at  firft  kin- 
dled. When  the  fire  begins  to  burn  they  cover  this 
opening  likewife,  to  prevent  there  being  any  flame, 
and  to  leave  only  fufneient  heat  to  force  the  tar 
downward  into  the  pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  floor. 
The  heat  they  temper  as  they  pleafe,  by  thrufling  a 
flick  through  the  earth  and  letting  in  the  air  in  as 
many  places  as  they  think  proper.  Pitch  is  made  by 
boiling  tar  in  large  iron  kettles  fet  in  furnaces,  or  by 
burning  it  in  round  clay-holes  made  in  the  earth. 

Divisions  and  Towns. 

T II  I S ftate,  a?  we  have  already  obferved, 
is  divided  into  No/ih  and  South  Carolina  ; fhe  former 
extends  about  three  hundred  miles  along  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  is  feparated  from  South  Carolina  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  in  340  N.  latitude  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  is 
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fubdivided  into  fourteen  townfhips.  The  prinHpal 
rivers  are  Ronoac,  or  Albemarle  river,  the  river  N ufe, 
ar.d  Clarendon  river,  upon  which  are  feated  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  province,  namely,  Wilmington  on 
Clarendon  river,  which  is  the  largeft  town  in  the 
ftate,  and  has  much  the  greateft  trade  •,  Neubom  on 
the  AVr fe,  and  Eden  ton  on  the  river  Albemarle;  at 
which  three  places  the  general  aflembly  of  North  Ca- 
rolina fit  alternately  ; but  the  planters  being  dif- 
perfed  over  the  country,  none  of  thefe  towns  are 
worth  mentioning. 

The  bounds  of  South  Carolina  are  much  reduced 
from  their  original  extent,  Georgia  being  taken  ofi'to 
the  fouthward,  as  far  as  the  river  Savanna , which 
runs.in  a curve  round  theS.  and  W.  part  of  the  ftate 
out  of  North  Carolina.  Its  extent  upon  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  E.  is  upward  of  a hundred  miles,  and 
W.  from  the  fea  upward  of  two  hundred. 

The  only  town  in  either  of  the  Carolinas  worthy 
of  notice  is  Charles  Town,  one  of  the  fined:  in 
North  America  for  fize,  beauty  and  trade.  This  is  the 
metropolis  of  South  Carolina  : it  is  feated  between 
two  navigable  rivers,  Ajhley  on  the  W.  and  S.  and 
Cowper  river  on  the  E.  in  320  30'  N latitude.  The 
ftreets  are  wide  and  firaight.  Its  harbour  is  good 
in  every  refpeft  but  that  of  a bar,  which  hinders  vef- 
fels  of  more  than  two  hundred  tons  burden  from  en- 
tering. The  town  is  regularly  and  pretty  ftrongly 
fortified  by  art  and  nature.  Here  are  two  very  liand- 
fome  churches  built  with  brick,  befide  feveral  other 
edifices  for  public  worfhip,  belonging  to  different 
fects  of  diffenters.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
neat  market-houfe,  and  at  a fmall  difhnce  is  the 
ftate-houfe,  ahandfome  and  commodious  brick  build- 
ing. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  conve- 
nient barracks  fuffic-ient  for  a thoufand  men.  Charles 
Town  contains  about  a thoufand  dwelling- houfes, 
four  thoufand  male  inhabitants,  and  fix  thoufand 
negro  flaves.  Great  part  of  this  town  was  burnt 
down  on  the  twenty-firft  of  February , 1741,  by 
which  much  of  its  valuable  merchandizes  was  entire- 
ly deftroyed.  It  has  alfo  frequently  fuffered  by  inun- 
dations and  unhealthy  feafons. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in  177 6, 
Charles  Town  was  attacked  by  a fquadron  of  fhips 
commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a body  of  land 
forces  under  general  Clinton.  The  fhips  attacked  the 
fort  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
but  not  being  at  all  feconded  by  the  army  which  had 
been  landed,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
lofs,  after  a very  o-bftinate  conteft  ; but  it  was  taken 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  on 
the  I 2th  of  'May,  1780'. 

The  town  of  Pieaufort  is  feated  on  the  ifiand  of 
Tort  Royal,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  in  31°  40’  N. 
latitude,  and  an  hundred  miles  S.  of  Charles  Town  ; 
the  ifiand  and  continent  forming  a fine  capacious  har- 
bour of  fuch  depth,  that  it  is  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  royal  navy  of  England.  The  ifiand  on 


which  the  town  is  feated,  confifts  of  near  a thoufand 
acres,  and  is  partly  navigable  for  large  veffcls  to  load 
and  unload  from  the  fiiore. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  province 
of  South  Carolina  amounts  to  about  fixty  thoufand 
whites,  and  above  double  that  number  of  black?. 

There  are  a great  number  of  negro  flaves  born  in 
the  country,  who  prove  more  induftrious  and  trac- 
table than  thofe  brought  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  : 
at  leaft  being  born  in  flavery,  they  have  never  im- 
bibed that  love  of  liberty  which  is  apt  to  make  men 
reftive  and  fiubborn  under  the  galling  yoke  ofoppref- 
fion.  The  authority  which  Chriftians  have  over 
them,  extends  to  the  taking  away  their  life  for  a very 
trifling  offence,  and  the  lofs  of  the  unhappy  flave  is 
made  up  to  the  owner,  the  province  paying  the  full 
value  of  what  the  wretch  is  judged  to  be  worth. 

History  of  Carolina. 

THE  extenfive  territory  of  the  two  Caro- 
linas and  Georgia,  are  a part  of  the  difeovery  made  by 
Cabot  in  1497  ; but  no  fettlement  having  been  made 
by  the  EngUJh  in  confequence  of  this  difeovery,  the 
Spaniards,  in  1512,  attempted  one  ; but  not  fuc- 
ceeding,  abandoned  the  country,  which  lay  negleftcd 
by  Europeans.  Chatillon,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Proteftants  in  France,  who  was  not  only  a great  ad- 
miral, but  an  able  ftatefman,  procured  two  veffels  to 
be  fitted  out  for  difeoveries  upon  that  coaft  ; proba- 
bly intending  to  retire  thither,  with  thofe  of  his  per- 
fuafion,  fhould  his  meritorious  endeavours  to  pre- 
ferve  their  liberties  fail.  Thefe  fhips  failed  in  the 
year  1562,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Ribaut,  and 
in  two  months  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Florida , as  all 
this  country  was  then  called,  from  its  abounding  in 
flowers. 

Ribaut  landed  in  feveral  places  to  the  N.  of  Alta- 
tnaha  river,  taking  poffefiion  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  matter,  and  calling  it  Carolina  in  honour 
of  his  fovereign  Charles  IX.  He  at  laft  fettled  at 
the  mouth  of  Albemarle  river,  and  giving  the  Indians 
to  underftand,  in  the  beft  manner  he  was  able,  that 
he  and  thofe  that  were  with  him  were  all  enemies  to 
the  Spaniards , this  fecured  them  a friendly  reception, 
and  the  good  offices  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  he 
there  erefted  a fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Charles  Fort.  But  foon  after  a civil  war  breaking 
out  in  France,  he  was  obliged,  frem  the  want  of  fup- 
plies,  to  abandon  the  fettlement  { and  had  he  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  meet  with  an  EngUJh  fhip  from 
which  he  procured  proviiion,  both  he  and  his  people 
would  probably  have  perifhed  by  famine. 

The  admiral,  not  difeouraged,  was  fo  well  faftf- 
fied  with  the  account  they  gave  him  of  the  countrv, 
that  in  1564  he  fitted  out  five  or  fix  fhips,  in  order 
to  make  another  atterript  to  fettle  a colony.  This  was 
accordingly  done  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in  the 
firtt  expedition.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  intelligence 
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of  their  proceedings,  ili (patched  a confiderable  force 
to  aitar, c the  colony,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  reducing 
it,  barbaroufly  put  all  the  people  to  the  fword,  after 
having  promiled  them  quarter.  Not  content  with 
this  they  committed  great  outrages  upon  the  natives, 
by  both  which  they  paved  the  way  for  the  vengeance 
that  foon  after  fell  upon  them  for  thefe  unneceflary 
and  unprovoked  aftsof  cruelty  : for  not  with  {landing 
the  admiral  and  his  party  were  by  this  time  deftroyed 
by  the  dreadful  mafiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
though  the  defign  of  a colony  died  with  him,  one  M. 
de  t.orgues,  a private  gentleman,  fitted  out  fome 
lliips,  and  failed  to  that  coaft  merely  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  countrymen  and  friends.  l he  Indians 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  the 
punifhment  of  the  common  enemy.  The  French 
and  thefe  their  allies  had  laid  liege  to  two  or  three 
forts  the  Spaniards  had  erefted  there,  took  them, 
and,  without  mercy,  put  the  whole  garrifon  in  each 
:o  the  fword.  The  adventurers,  fatisfied  with  this 
ac  tion,  returned,  and  the  French  court,  blinded  by 
their  bigotry,  did  not  then  underhand  the  advantages 
that  might  have  been  obtained  from  giving  America 
to  the  Proteflants.  Had  they  taken  this  ftep,  Great 
Britain  might  probably  have  had  either  no  fettle- 
ments  in  America , or  they  muft  have  been  fmall  it> 
extent,  and  precarious  in  their  tenure. 

After  the  French  expedition,  Carolina  remained 
unnoticed  by  the  Spaniards , F.ench  and  Enghjb , till 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  projected  an  eftablifhment  there, 
which  was  afterward  fixed  in  Virginia  ; and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1663  that  any  fettled  resolution  was 
taken  for  fixing  a colony  here.  In  that  year  the 
ear!  of  Cla union,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England., 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  lord  Craven,  the  lord 
Be  keley,  lord  Ajhle y,  afterward  earl  o i Shaft ejhury, 
fir  George  Carteret,  fir  William  Berkeley,  and  lir 
George  Colleton,  obtained  a charter  from  Chailes  II. 
for  the  property  and  ju.rfdiftion  of  that  country 
from  310  latitude  to  36°  N.  and  being  inverted  with 
full  power  to  fettle'  and  govern  the  country,  they  had 
the  model  of  a conftitution  framed,  and  a body  of 
fundamental  laws  compiled  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Locke. 

Un  this  plan  the  lords  proprietors  themfelves  flood 
in  the  place  of  the  king,  and  gave  their  aftent  or  dif- 
fenr,  as  they  thought  proper,  to  all  laws  •,  appointed 
all  officers,  and  bv  flowed  all  titles  of  dignity;  and 
each  lord  in  turn  acted  for  t lie  relt.  In  the  province 
they  appointed  two  o lier  branches,  which  in  a great 
meafure  refembled  the  K'g.fiature  in  England,  They 
eonrtituted  three  clafles  of  nobility  : the  lowed  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  to  whom  they  had  made  grants  of 
twelve  thoufand  acres  of  land,  whom  they  fry  led 
barons  : the  next  order  had  twenty-four  thoufand 
acres,  or  two  baronies,  with  the  title  of  caffiques,  who 
were  toanfwer  our  earls  ; the  third  had  two  caflique- 
or  forty-  eight  thoufand  acres,  and  were  called 


landgraves,  a title  analogous  to  a duke.  This  boJy 
formed  the  upper  houfe.  The  lower  houfe  was 
formed,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  of  reprefentatives 
from  the  leveral  counties  and  towns,  and  the  whole 
was  called  not  an  aflembly,  but  a parliament. 

Charles  Toiun  was  firll  built,  and,  as  a general  to- 
leration for  all  religious  perfuafions  was  eflablilhed, 
through  the  humane  difpofition  of  that  excellent 
man  who  formed  the  model  of  their  government, 
great  number',  who  were  haraffed  by  persecutions  in 
England  at  that  time,  left  their  native  country,  and 
fettled  here.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  con- 
tentions broke  out  between  thofe  profeffing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  different 
lefts  of  diflenters,  which  materially  impeded  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  colony.  The  people  alfo  fell  into 
dilputes  with  the  lords  proprietors,  and  provoking  the 
Indians  by  a feries  of  unjuft  and  violent  aftions, 
gave  occafion  to  two  wars,  in  which,  however,  they 
were  viftorious,  and  lubdued*  almoft  all  the  Indian 
nations  within  their  own  bounds  on  this  lide  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains. 

Thefe  intefline  diftraftions  and  wars  kept  the  co- 
lony fo  low,  that  an  aft  of  parliament  was  made  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  confequences  of  thefe  divilions, 
by  putting  the  province  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  crown,  and  the  lords  proprietors  accepted  a re- 
compenfe  of  about  twenty-four  thoufand  pounds, 
both  for  the  property  and  jurifdiclion  ; except  earl 
Granville,  who  kept  his  eighth  part  of  the  property, 
which  comprehended  nearly  the  half  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, on  that  part  which  borders  on  Vi, ginia.  Their 
form  of  government,  where  it  diffred  from  that  of 
the  other  colonies,  was  altered  ; and  the  country,  for 
the  more  commodious  adminiftration  of  affairs,  wag 
divided  into  two  diltinft  independent  governments, 
called  North  and  South  Carolina.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1 758.  Soon  after,  a firm  peace  be- 
ing eftabiifhed  with  all  the  neighbouring  Indian  na- 
tions ; the  province  began  to  breathe  and  obtain 
ftrength  ; its  trade  advanced  from  that  time  with  a 
rapid  pr-ogrefs. 


G E 0 n G I A. 

T II  I S colony,  now  a (late,  received  its 
name  from  his  late  majefty  George  II.  It  lies  to  the 
foul h ward  of  Carolina , from  which  it  is  feparated  on 
the  N.  by  the  river  Savannah j it  has  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  £.  the  river  of  St.  John,  which  divides 
it  from  Eajl  Florida , on  the  S.  and  on  the  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  louijiancf, 

The  like  inconveniences  as  thofe  felt  in  Carolina 
from  hear,  thunder  and  lightning,  are  experienced  in 
Georgia , that  province  lying  fill  more  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  The  planters  fometimes  have  their  timber  and 
houfes  deftroyed  thereby,  and  their  Haves.  and  cattle 
killed. 
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The  land  lying  low  near  the  coaft  is  woody,  but  at 
the  di fiance  of  twenty-five  miles  begins  to  rife  into 
hills,  which  at  length  terminate  in  the  Apalachian 
or  Alleghany  mountains.  From  the  foot  of  thefe 
mountains  to  the  coaft  the  country  is  level.  i he 
river  Savannah  is  of  fuch  a length,  that  canoes  may 
feil  up  it  fix  hundred  mites,  2nd  boats  half  that  way. 
The  coaft  of  Georgia  is  defended  from  the  fury  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  by  being  lined  all  along  with  a range 
of  iflands,  and  both  thefe  and  the  continent  being 
thick  fet  with  trees,  render  the  intermediate  channel 
very  pleafant.  About  feventy  miles  from  the  lhore 
of  Georgia  are  fand- banks,  and  the  water  fhoaling 
till  within  fix  miles  of  land,  the  banks  become  fo  fiial- 
low  as  to  be  impafiable,  except  in  the  channels  be- 
tween the  bars,  which  were  formerly  thought  a fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  from  any  attempts  of  an  enemy’s  fleet, 
till  the  Spania  ds  palled  thefe  channels  in  1742,  and 
landed  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Simon,  which  would  have 
inevitably  fallen  into  their  hands,  had  it  not  been 
refcued  by  general  Oglethorpe. 

After  puffing  the  bars,  ihips  find  a fecure  and  com- 
modious harbour  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah, 
and  S of  it  is  a ftill  more  capacious  road,  named  Te- 
kyfund,  where  a large  fleet  may  ride  in  between  ten 
and  fourteen  fathoms  water,  being  land-locked-;,  and 
having  fafe  entrance  over  the  bar. 

This  province  abounds  in  cattle,  and  with  a multi- 
tude of  wild  hearts,  birds  and  poifonous  reptiles, 
which  are  in  general  the  fame' as  in  Carolina. 

Rice  is  laid  to  grow  here  rather  better  than  in  Ca- 
rolinar,  which,  with  corn  and  Indigo,  may  be  efteemed 
its  principal  commodities. 

The  principal  town  in  Georgia  is  Savannah,  the 
capital,  leafed  in  31°  58'  N.  latitude.  The  houfes 
and  warehoufes  are  built  at  a drftance  from  each 
other,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  office,  and  form  fe- 
veral  fpacious  fquares  and  wide  ftreets.  The  town 
is  extremely  wellfituared  for  trade,  as  the  navigation 
of  the  river  S mannah  on  which  it  ftands,  and  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  is  very  fecure,  and  fhips  of 
three  hundred  tons  burden  may  lie  within  fix  yards 
of  the  town,  where  the  worm  does  not  eat  into 
them.  In  the  town  is  a church,  a meeting-houfe,  a 
wharf  and  fome  other  public  buildings  ; and  near  it 
the  orphan-fioufe,  founded  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  which 
is;  converted  into  a college  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  miniftny. 

On  the  29th  day  of  December*  1778,  the  town  of 
Savannah  was  taken  by  colonel  Campbell,  at  the  head 
of  the  71ft  regiment  of  foot,  two  battalions  of.Hef- 
fians,  and  a detachment  of  the  royal  artillery,  efcort- 
ed  from  New  York  by  two  men.  of  war,  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Parker.  In  September  fol- 
lowing, the  count  dlEftaign,  with  twenty  fail  of  thef 
line,  two  fifty  gun  fhips,  and  eleven  frigates,  ap- 
peared off  the  coaft,  and  landed  4000  land*forces,  13 
miles  from  Savannah,  which  were  joined  by  a body 
of  American]  under  general  Lincoln.  General Pro- 


voft,  who  commanded  at  Savannah,  was  fummoned 
to  furrender  the  town  to  the  French  king  ; he  defired 
twenty-four  hours  to  deliberate  on  an  anfwer  ; which 
being  granted,  he  employed  that  time  in  putting  eve- 
ry thing  in  the  belt  pofture  of  defence.  On  the  9th 
of  October  the  French  and  Americans  attacked  the  lines; 
but,  after  leveral  hours  obftinate  conteft,  they  were 
driven  back,  with  the  lofs  of  about  1600  men  killed 
or  wounded  ; among  the  latter  was  the  count 
d’Eftaign.  boon  after  this  repulfe  the  French  troops 
were  re-embarked,  and  the  enterprize  abandoned. 

About  four  miles  within  land  from  the  river  are 
the  villages  of  Highgate  and  Flampjlead,  which  he 
about  a mile  diftant  from  each  other.  The  inhabi- 
tants apply  themfelves  chiefly  to  gardening,  and  fup- 
ply  the  town  of  Savannah  with  greens  and  roots. 

Two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  river,  which 
is  navigable  fo  far  for  large  boats,  is  Augusta  ; 
which  (lands  upon  a fpot  of  ground  of  great  fertility, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  brilknefs  of  its  trade,  even 
from  its  firft  eftabldhment. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  who  are  a mix- 
ture of  Epifcopalians  and  Diflenters,  amount  at  pre- 
fent  to  about  eight  thouiand  whites  and  twenty  thou- 
fiatid'  negroes. 

H istorv  of  Georgia. 

THE  province  of  Georgia  was  divided 
from  South  Carolina , and  a fettlement  begun  there  in 
1732,  in  confequence  of  a representation  made  to  his 
late  majefty  George  II.  by  ieveral  patriotic  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  obferving  that  a confiderabie 
number  of  people  in  thefe  kingdoms  were,  by  a va- 
riety of  misfortunes,,  rendered  incapable  of  fubfifting 
in  fuch  a way  as  to  be  ufeftil  to  tliemfelves  and  the 
community,  accordingly  obtained  a grant  from  par- 
liament of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  the  execution  of 
their  defign. 

In  forming  the  plan  of  this  frontier  fettlement,  it 
was  refolved  to  confider  e-ach  fettler  in  the  double 
capacity  of  a planter  and  a ioldier,  and  not  only  to 
provide  him  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
but  arms  for  defence,  and  to  have  him  taught  the 
ufe  of  both.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  upon  the  firft 
fettling  of  the  colony,  towns  fhould  be  laid  out,  and 
lands  allotted  to  each  man  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf 
and  his  family,  as  nearthofe  towns  as  poffible.  Every 
lot  ofland  was  to  confift  of  fifty  acres.  The  ufe  of 
negroes  was  prohibited  as  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with 
the  defign  of  forming  a frontier  colony,  and  in  many 
rtlpedls,  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous. 

Having  made  thefe  difpofitions,  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  over  a hundred  and- fourteen  perfons,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  out  of  fuch  as  were  in  low  circum- 
stances, and  on  that  account,  unable  to  follow  any 
bofinefs  in  England , and- who,  if  in  debt,  had  leave 
from  their  creditors  to  go;  and  of  fuch  as  were  re- 
commended:! by  the  minilter,  church: wardens  ai^| 
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ovcrieers  of  their  refpeclive  parifttes  ; and  James 
Oglethorpe,  elq.  one  o(  the  truftees,  generoufly  of- 
fered to  go  and  form  the  fett  lenient  at  his  own  ex- 
penfe.  The  truftees  prepared  a form  of  government, 
and  e ft abli filed  under  their  (cal  a court  of  judicature 
for  trying  caufes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  in  the  town 
ot  Savannah,  the  name  given  to  the  fir  if  town  to  be 
raifed  : they  alfo  appointed  a bailiff,  a recorder,  two 
con  (fables,  and  two  tything-men,  out  of  fuch  of  the 
l'ettlers  as  appeared  mod  difereet  and  prudent. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe  arrived  at  Carolina  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January  1733.  That  gentleman  chofe  a pleafant, 
convenient  and  healthful  fpot,  ten  miles  up  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  where  the  town  was  formed.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Lower  Creek  Indians  came  to  treat 
of  an  alliance  with  the  new  colony,  whom  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe received  in  one  of  the  new  houfes,  and  in 
the  mod  amicable  and  friendly  manner  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  trade  with  them. 

This  treaty  being  concluded,  Mr.  Oglethorpe  re- 
turned to  England , taking  with  him  feveral  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  and  principal  warriors. 

Things  being  thus  fettled,  two  emba-katlons  were 
made  the  fame  year,  chiefly  of  Saltzburghers , who, 
with  others  that  went  before,  built  and  fettled  a 
town  called  Ebenezcr,  upon  the  river  Savannah.  The 
next  year  the  colony  of  South  Carolina , fending  over 
a memorial  relating  their  danger  from  the  French 
and  Spaniards , the  parliament  granted  the  truftees 
2n  extraordinary  fupply  of  twenty  fix  thoufand 
pounds,  and  very  coniiderable  benefactions  were 
made  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Carolina  ; on  which 
account  great  numbers  of  people  were  fent,  chiefly 
t minting  of  perfecuted  German  Proteftants  and 
others  from  the  N,  of  Scotland. 

Some  Highlanders  arrived  here  in  1735,  and  fet- 
tled on  tlae  river  Alatamhar , about  fixteen  miles  from 
the  ifland  of  St.  Simon,  which  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  there  built  a town  called  Darien , 
which  name  they  afterward  changed  to  that  of  New 
Inverness. 

On  the  fixth  of  February  following  arrived  four 
hundred  and  firventy  perfons,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Oglethorpe,  who  were  fettled  upon  the  pleafant 
and  fruitful  ifland  of  St.  Simon.  The  Creek  Indians 
upon  this  occafion  came  down,  and  claiming  a right 
to  the  land,  were  treated  with  and  prevailed  upon  to 
agree,  that  the  Englifh  fliould  poffefs  it,  and  all  the 
adjacent  iflands  ; which  ftep  being  taken,  the  Englijh 
built  there  the  town  of  Frederica , fo  called  from  prince 
Frederic,  his  prefent  majefty’s  father.  And  this  be- 
ing then  the  fouthern  barrier,  a regular  fortrefs  was 
built  there,  ftrengthened  with  four  baftions,  and  a 
ftrong  battery;  other  fortifications  were  alfo  raifed  in 
different  places.  The  colony  now  became  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  .Spaniards. 
However,  the  governor  of  St.  Augujtine  entered  into 
an  amicable  convention  with  Mr,  Oglethorpe  and  the 
f^ghj  'h  colony,  which  treaty  the  Spanifh  miniftry  dif-  • 
approved,  and  prepared  <0  attack  Georgia  ; on  which 


a regiment  of  fix  hundred  men  was  fent  over  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  the  place,  and  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  thefe  foldiers,  the  truftees  allowed  each 
man  five  acres  of  land,  and  after  being  feven  years  in 
the  fervice,  lac  fiaould  be  entitled  to  his  difeharge, 
and  a grant  of  t wenty  acres. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1737,  the  parliament 
granted  tlae  truftees  twenty  thoufand  pounds  more 
for  the  farther  fettling  and  fecuring  the  colony,  on 
which  the  truftees  made  another  embarkation  of 
perfecuted  German  Proteftants,  and  all  the  towns 
which  had  been  laid  out  in  Georgia  received  great 
fupplies. 

At  length  a fpirit  of  difeontent  almoft  generally 
prevailed,  and  the  new  l'ettlers  abandoning  their  pro- 
vince in  a ilaort  time  after,  the  truftees,  in  1772,  lur- 
rendered  their  charter  to  the  crown,  and  the  govern- 
ment took  the  country  under  its  own  care  ; annulled 
all  the  particular  regulations  that  had  been  made; 
allowed  the  people  the  unlimited  ufe  of  negroes, 
with  the  importation  of  rum,  and  left  Georgia  exaCfly 
on  the  fame  footing  with  Carolina ; fince  which  time 
it  has  been  gradually,  but  (lowly,  increafing  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  the  year  1775,  Georgia  ac- 
ceded to  the  American  confederacy,  and  fent  five  de- 
puties to  aflift  at  the  general  .congrefs  ; whereupon 
the  name  of  “ the  thirteen  united  colonies”  was  afi- 
fumed.  It  is  now  an  independent  ftate,  and  fends 
three  reprefentatives  and  two  fenators  to  the  congrefs 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Missisippi,  Misauris  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

T H E vaft  river  Mississippi  is  fuppofed  to 
take  its  rife  from  three  or  four  fprings,  which  unite 
at  about  46°  N.  latitude,  and  98°  W.  longitude,  it 
has  been  afeended  as  high  as  450  N.  about  130  miles 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Its  courfe  extends 
about  three  thoufand  miles,  comprifing  its  continual 
flexions.  It  proceeds  in  a S.  E.  direction,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  about  38°  N.  latitude,  and  then  proceeds  al- 
moft due  S.  till  it  arrives  at  Wejl  Florida , where  it 
again  runs  to  the  S.  E.  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  receives  the  river  St:  Peter , on  the  weftward, 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Moingona  in 
the  fame  direction,  about  410  N.  latitude;  from  the 
eaftward  the  Fox  river  ; and  the  Illinois  below  40°. 
A little  lower,  the  noble  Mifauris  runs  into  it  from 
the  weftward  ; the  Ohio  joins  it  from  the  eaftward, 
about  37°  N.  latitude  ; at  330  the  IVhite  river  and  the 
FaniaJJas  firftjoin,  and  then  pour  their  united  ftreams 
into  this  grand  receptacle  of  waters,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  ituo  the  fea  by  a great  number  of  openings, 
mod  of  which  have  but  little  depth  of  water. 

The  MijfftJJippi,  after  being  joined  by  the  Mifauris, 
is  about  fix  miles  wide,  and  conrinues  its  courfe  fouth- 
erlv,  no  confiderable  dream  falling  iiuo  it  after  this, 
for  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  wEen  it  is 
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joined  by  the  Ohio.  The  country  on  each  fide  the 
Mijftffpp'i  to  this  place  is  exceedingly  fine,  the  climate 
warm  and  agreeable. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mijfifflppi  is  very  tedious 
even  in  delcending,  as  it  is  not  deemed  fafe  to  fail 
down  it  during  the  night;  the  river  being  confiantly 
encumbered  with  floating  trees,  which  the  winds  tear 
from  its  banks,  and  precipitate  into  the  water.  The 
afcent  is  ftill  more  difficult  and  tedious.  Proceeding 
northward  from  its  mouth,  the  adjacent  country  is 
one  continued  level  fpot,  covered  with  vafl;  forefts  of 
trees,  which  fo.  entirely  intercept  the  winds,  as  to 
caufe  a dead  calm  conftantly  to  prevail,  fo  that  in  this 
part  it  commonly  takes  a month  to  fail  only  twenty 
leagues.  When  thefe  forefts  ceafe,  the  remainder  of 
the  navigation  is  obftrufled  by  ftrong  currents,  fo 
that  boats  feldom  advance  farther  than  live  or  fix 
leagues  in  a whole  day. 

Ohio,  or  Fair  River,  which  Mr.  Jefferfon  calls 
“ the  moft  beautiful  river  upon  earth,”  rifes  in  feve- 
ral  branches,  fome  of  which  fpring  near  Lake  Erie, 
and  others  within  a few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is 
called  the  Alleghaney  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Monon- 
gahela,  which  rifes  from  the  W.  fide  of  the  Allegha- 
ney mountains  in  a great  number  of  fmall  ftreams, 
that  unite,  and  together  with  the  Alleghaney  form  this 
river,  about  40°  35'  N.  latitude,  when  it  takes  the 
name  of  Ohio.  Its  general  courfe  afterward  inclines 
to  the  S.  W.  and  takes  a remarkably  winding  ferpen- 
tine  form.  At  Fort  Pit,  where  the  junction  is  made, 
it  is  a mile  wide,  but  grows  much  wider  before  it 
joins  the  Mijfifflppi,  receiving  feveral  ftreams  in  its 
courfe  thither. 

The  country  between  the  lakes  and  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mijfjfppi  for  feveral  hundred  miles,  and 
all  the  country  between  Fort  St.  Jofeph  and  the  Green- 
bay,  and  between  Detroit  and  the  Illinois,  and  even 
much  farther  N.  than  Detroit,  is  level,  and  has  an 
excellent  foil ; the  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable, 
and  the  winters  ffiort  and  moderate  : its  natural  pro- 
ductions are  numerous  and  valuable  : it  is  well  flock- 
ed, but  not  encumbered  with  timber  trees,  which  are 
tall,  beautiful  and  fit  for  all  kinds  of  building:  and 
no  country  in  the  world  is  capable  of  nobler  improve- 
ments. 

Great  part  of  this  country  is  now  fettled,  and  new 
ftates  are  forming;  one  called  Kentuckey , fends  repre- 
fentatives  and  fenators  to  congrefs. 

Below  the  river  Ohio  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Mifflfflp- 
pi,  down  to  its  mouth,  the  country  is  pofiefled  for 
near  two  hundred  miles  to  the  eaftward  by  the  Chicka- 
faws , a numerous  and  powerful  nation.  This  coun- 
try is  indeed  fandy,  and  inferior  to  that  juft  deferib- 
ed  ; but  it  produces  rice  and  indigo  in  great  perfec- 
tion. 

The  Cherokees  dwell  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains,  from  the  head  of  the  river  Tane- 
Jec,  which  flow's  into  the  Ohio  about  a hundred  miles 
before  its  confluence  wkh  the  Mijfifflppi.  Their  coun- 
try extends  in  length  about  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  "W.  ar.d  is  about  two  hundred 


miles  wide.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  difficult  of 
accefs  every  way.  The  Cherokees  live  in  as  good 
order  as  any  Indians  on  the  continent,  building  their 
houfes  with  wood,  and  covering  them  with  clay  mix- 
ed with  ftraw,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  render  them 
clofe,  warm  and  comfortable.  They  have  many  fmall 
towns,  difperftd  among  the  mountains,  on  the 
branches  of  the  rivers  Tanefee  and  Savannah.  They 
have  great  plenty  of  horfes,  fome  black  cattle  and 
many  fwine.  Thefe  people  raife  much  corn  and 
fence  in  their  fields,  which  is  pradlifed  by  no  other 
Indians.  They  have  alfo  orchards  of  peach-trees 
and  keep  poultry.  They  attend  to  gardening  ; and 
are  likewife  very  famous  for  hunting,  their  country- 
abounding  with  deer,  elks  and  bears ; and  they  have 
plenty  of  turkies  in  the  vailies  between  the  moun* 
Jains. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Tanesee  are  entirely  un- 
inhabited below  the  mountains,  as  far  as  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Ohio;  yet  the  country  is  claimed  by  the 
Chickafaws,  a brave  warlike  people,  who  have  only 
one  town,  which  is  feated  on  the  S.  of  the  Tanefee. 
Their  town  is  picqueted  in,  and  defended  by  a fort. 
Their  houfes  are  built  in  much  the  fame  form  as 
thofe  of  the  Chickafaws.  Thefe  people  raife  a great 
deal  of  corn,  have  fome  black  cattle  and  fwine,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  horfes  ; but  can  only  raife 
five  hundred  fighting  men. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Cherokees  live  the  Creek  In- 
dians, who  are  feated  partly  between  them,  the 
Chickafaws  and  Georgia,  in  a level  country.  They 
can  raife  about  two  thoufand  fighting  men,  and  live 
in  the  fame  manner  and  have  the  fame  commodities 
as  the  Cherokees  and  Chickafaws.  Ail  the  country 
of  the  Creeks  is  infefted  with  alligators  and  fnakes  of 
a very  large  lize ; and,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
they  are  much  plagued  with  mullcetoes. 

The  ifle  of  New  Orleans  is  a very  beautiful  and 
fertile  fpot,  and  the  town  of  that  name  is  very  po- 
pulous. The  inhabitants  in  the  whole  province  are 
faid  to  amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons.  The 
negroes  are  alfo  very  numerous  ; the  foil  toward  the 
S is  proper  for  producing  rice,  tobacco  and  indigo-; 
and  toward  the  N.  for  raffing  wheat. 

O 

SECT.  IV. 

1 he  Pffljfior.s  lately  acquired  by  the  SPANIARDS  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America. 

Florida,  IVeJl  and  Eaf. 

THIS  country  W2S  firft  vifited  by  the  F,  each, 
in  the  year  1562;  who  were  excited  to  this  enter- 
prize  by  the  great  ftatefman,  admiral  Coligny,  under 
whofe  influence  a colony  was  formed,  which  was  foort 
extirpated  by  a force  fent  out  from  Spain  by  Philip  II. 
who  laid  claim  to  the  country.  This  cruelty  was  re- 
taliated by  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a native  of  Gafeo- 
ny,  but  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  fettling  the 
country,  by  either  nation,  for  a long  courfe  of  years. 

It 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Georgia,  and  the  coun- 
try extending  to  the  AliJJiJJippi ; which  river  is  its 
weftern  limit  ; and  it  forms  that  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  which  lies  eaflward  of  that  river.  On  the 
E.  it  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; but  to  the  S.  E.  the 
Bahama  Ijhnds  are  feparated  from  it  by  a channel  of 
about  feventy  miles  in  breadth.  This  country  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  twentieth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1763,  in  coni’equence  of  Cuba  being  re- 
ffored  to  Spain.  It  was  divided  into  E.  and  W.  on 
the  former  a fettlement  was  made  at  Penfacola,  (lati- 
tude 20°  18  longitude  .87°  30  W.)  and  cn  the  lat- 
ter the  town  of  St.  Augujline , (latitude  290  34 ' N. 
longitude  8 1°  35’  W.)  was  peopled  with  additional 
numbers.  The  kindly  nature  of  the  climate  and  the 
foil  induced  the  Britfj  legiflature  to  cherifh  this  in- 
fant colony  with  liberal  fupport,  but  the  change  of 
affairs  on  the  American  continent  caufed  this  country 
to  be  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
in  1 783.  f frejl  Florida  is  a narrow  flip  of  land,  ex- 
tending along  a confiderable  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  Eajl  Florida , which 
is  of  mod  confiderable  extent,  confifis  of  a broad 
peninfula,  ftretching  nearly  from  N.  to  S.  and  termi- 
nating at  250  N.  latitude. 

Louisian  a. 

LOU  I S I A N A was,  till  lately,  confidered 
as  a much  more  extenfive  country  than  it  is  at  prefent; 
M.  de  Lifle  extending  it  on  the  N.  to  Canada  ; on  the 
E.  to  the  province  of  New  Fork,  Pennfylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina  and  Georgia  ; on  the  S.  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ; and  on  the  W.  to  Mexico , or  New  Spain, 
and  unknown  countries  inhabited  by  Indians.  But 
by  the  feventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris 
in  1763,  a great  part  of  this  country,  containing  all 
on  the  E.  fide  the  river  Mifliffippi,  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  ifland  on  which  it  is  fituated. 

By  a fpecial  aft,  ratified  at  Fontainbleau  in  the  year 
1765,  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  ceded  to  the  Ca- 
tholic King,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors  for  ever,  the 
whole  country  known  by  the  name  of  Louifiana , to- 
gether with  New  Orleans,  and  the  ifland  on  which 
that  city  is  fituated. 
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The  country,  at  prefent  named  J.oufiana,  extends 
from  290  to  450  N.  latitude,  and  from  about  89°  to 
105°  W.  longitude  from  London.  The  foil  is  verv 
indifferent  near  the  mouth  of  the  MiJJiJJippi ; but  the 
country  contains  a great  deal  of  excellent  land,  well 
flocked  with  a variety  of  trees,  planted  by  the  hand 
of  nature  ; the  foil  on  the  S.  is  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Indigo,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  and  the 
N.  to  that  of  wheat. 

The  Isle  of  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mif- 
Mppi,  in  29"  58  latitude  and  89°  59'  W.  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  is  a very  beautiful  and  fertile  fpot  of 
ground,  on  which  the  French  had  a confiderable  citv, 
named  New  Orleans,  which  is  the  capital,  and  indeed 
the  only  city  of  Louifiana.  It  is  fortified  in  a regular 
manner,  and,  according  to  fome  French  authors,  has 
about  fix  hundred  handfome  houfes,  and  five  parifh 
churches  ; with  ftraight  and  handfome  ftreets,  that 
crofs  each  other  at  right  angles : but  the  buildings 
are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  not  remarkable  for  their 
beauty. 

This  town  owed  its  rife  to  the  Jeluiions  which  were 
prattifed  by  the  celebrated  projector  Law  upon  the 
French  nation.  The  immenfe  wealth  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  mines  of  St.  Barbe , in 
Louifiana,  caufed  a company  to  be  formed  in  France , 
and  a national  phrenzy  long  prevailing,  vafl:  numbers 
embarked  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mfftfppi.  They  were  landed  at  Biloxi,  in  V.  ~jl 
Florida,  where  the  far  greater  number  periflied  by 
want  and  difappointment.  Five  years  after,  the  fur- 
vivors  were  removed  to  the  ifland  on  which  the  town 
of  New  Orleans  was  built,  and  fo  named  after  the  re- 
gent of  France.  The  Abbe  Raynal  aflerts  that  up- 
ward of  a million  fterling  was  funk  in  this  difafirous 
fcheme. 

The  Spaniards  have  many  other  territories  very 
rich  and  extenfive,  on  the  northern  divilion  of  the 
continent  of  America , of  which  they  were  the  firft 
difeoverers,  and  afterward  the  conquerors  ; but  of 
thefe  we  lhall  not  treat  at  prefent,  defigning  to  make 
the  continental  pofleflions  of  Spain,  both  to  the  N. 
and  S.  the  fubjeft  of  one  connefled  hiftory,  under  a 
diftinfl  head  ; and  (hall  therefore  now  proceed  tode- 
feribe  the  Iflands  of  the  IV ef  Indies. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  ISLANDS  in  the  WEST  INDIES. 


Introduction.  Of  the  firjl  Difcovery  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

MANKIND  owe  the  difcovery  of  the  weft- 
ern  world  to  the  gold,  the  filver,  the  preci- 
ous ltones,  the  fpices,  filks  and  coftly  manufactures, 
of  the  Eaft ; and  even  thefe  incentives  were,  for  a 
confiderable  time,  infufficient  to  prompt  to  the  under- 
taking, although  the  mod  Ikilful  navigator  of  the 
age  proffered  to  rifle  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

That  wonderful  property  communicated  to  the 
needle  by  the  loadftone,  which  conftitutes  its  polari- 
ty, had  been  difeovered  about  an  hundred  and  feven- 
ty  years  before  any  navigator  was  found  hardy  enough 
to  crofs  the  equinoctial  line,  and  the  Portuguefe  were 
the  firft  to  achieve  it.  The  property  of  the  loadftone, 
or  magnet,  to  attract  iron,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  appears  to  have  excited  their  aftonifh- 
ment.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  it  as  fuch  an  incredible  faft, 
as  could  not  be  believed  if  it  was  not  demonftrably 
proved.  Lucretius  likewife  fpeaks  of  this  wonderful 
magnetic  quality,  and  f liny,  the  naturalift,  employs 
a whole  chapter  on  this  ftone,  called  by  the  ancients 
magnes,  which  chapter  he  introduces  by  faying, 
what  can  be  more  wonderful  ! or  in  what  part  of 
Nature  is  there  any  thing  more  improbable!”  But  to 
what  an  height  would  the  wonder  of  the  ancients 
have  been  raifed,  could  they  have  had  the  foreknow- 
ledge, that,  in  future  times,  another  property  fhould 
be  found  in  this  operative  fubftance,  by  which  an  in- 
ftrument  would  be  obtained  capable  of  directing  dar- 
ing mortals,  through  oceans  of  an  inconceivable  ex- 
tent, and  of  giving  them  accefs  to  every  part  of  the 
globe  ! “ The  compafs,”  to  adopt  the  words  of  an 

able  writer,  “ may  be  faid  to  have  opened  to  man  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full 
poffeffion  of  the  earth,  by  enabling  him  to  vifit  every 
part  of  it.”  Flavio  Gioia,  a citizen  of  Amalft , a 
town  of  confiderable  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples , 
was  the  author  of  this  great  difcovery,  about  the 
year  1302.  It  hath  often  been  the  fate  of  thofe  il- 
luftrious  bencfaCtors  of  mankind,  who  have  enriched 
fcience  and  improved  the  arts  by  their  inventions,  to 
derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the  happy 
efforts  of  their  genius  : but  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been 
ftill  more  cruel : through  the  inattention  or  ignorance 
of  contemporary  hiftorians,  he  has  been  defrauded 
even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  fuch  a juft  title. 
We  receive  from  them  no  information  with  refpect 
to  his  profeffion,  his  charaCler,  the  precife  time  when 
he  made  this  important  difcovery,  and  the  accidents 
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and  enquiries  which  led  to  it : the  knowledge  of  this 
event,  though  productive  of  greater  effeCts  than  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  without  any  of  thofe  circumftances 
which  can  gratify  the  curiofity  which  it  naturally 
awakened.” 

Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  was  deftined  to  the 
honour  of  revealing  a new  hemifphere  to  Europeans, 
was  by  birth  a Genoefe , who  had  been  early  trained  to 
a feafaring  life,  and,  having  acquired  every  branch 
of  knowledge  connected  with  that  profeftion,  was  no 
lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  fkill  and  abilities,  than  for 
his  intrepid  and  perfevering  fpirit.  This  man,  when 
about  forty  years  of  age,  had  formed  the  great  idea 
of  reaching  the  Eaf  Indies  by  failing  weftward;  but, 
as  his  fortune  was  very  final!,  and  the  attempt  re- 
quired very  effectual  patronage,  defirous  that  his  na- 
tive country  fhould  profit  by  his  fuccefs,  he  laid  his 
plan  before  the  fenate  of  Genoa,  but  the  fcheme  ap- 
pearing chimerical,  it  was  rejected.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  the  court  of  Portugal ; and  although  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  at  that  time  diftinguifhed  for  their  com- 
mercial fpirit,  and  John  II.  who  then  reigned,  was 
a dilcerning  and  enterprifing  prince,  yet  the  prepof- 
leffions  of  the  great  men  in  his  court,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred,  caufed  Columbus  finally  to  fail 
in  his  attempt  there  alfo.  He  next  applied  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  lfabella,  king  and  queen  of  Arragon  and 
Oaf  ile,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew (who  followed  the  fame  profeffion,  and  who 
was  well  qualified  to  fill  the  immediate  place  under 
fuch  a leader)  to  England,  to  lay  the  propofal  before 
Henry  VII.  which  likewife,  very  fortunately  for  the 
future  well  being  of  the  country,  met  with  no  fuc- 
cefs. Many  were  the  years  which  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus lpent  in  ineffirClual  attendance  at  the  Cafilian 
Court,  the  impoverifhed  ftate  into  which  the  finances 
of  the  united  kingdoms  were  reduced,  by  the  war 
with  Granada,  repreffing  every  difpofition  to  attempt 
great  defigns ; but  the  war  being  at  length  terminat- 
ed, the  powerful  mind  of  lfabella  broke  through  all 
obftacles;  fhe  declared  herfelf  the  patronefs  of  Co- 
lumbus, whilft  her  hufband  Ferdinand,  declining  to 
partake  as  an  adventurer  in  the  voyage,  only  gave  it 
the  fanftion  of  his  name. 

The  (hips  fent  on  this  important  fearch  were  only 
three  in  number,  two  of  them  veryfmall:  they  had 
ninety  men  on  board.  Although  the  expenfe  of  the 
expedition  had  long  remained  the  foie  obftacle  to  its 
being  undertaken,  yet,  when  every  thing  was  pro- 
vided, the  coft  did  not  amount  to  more  than  4000I: 
T t and 
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and  there  were  twelve  months  provifions  put  on 
board 

Columbus  fet  fail  from  port  Palos , in  the  province 
of  Andalufta,  on  the  3d  of  Align jl  1492  : he  proceed- 
ed to  the  Canary  iflands,  and  from  thence  directed 
his  couple  due  W.  in  the  latitude  of  about  28°  N. — 
In  this  couife  he  continued  for  two  months,  without 
fading  in  with  'any  land  ; which  earned  fuch  a fpirit 
of  difeontent  and  mutiny  to  rife,  as  the  iuperior  ad- 
drefsand  management  of  the  commander  became  un- 
equal to  reprefs,  although  for  thefe  qualities  he  was 
eminently  dirtinguifhed.  He  was  at  length  reduced 
to  the  necefliry  of  entering  into  a folemn  engagement 
to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  return  home,  if  land 
did  not  appear  in  three  days.  Probably  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  reftrain  his  people  fo  long  from  afts 
of  violence  and  outrage,  in  purfuing  fo  untried  and 
dreary  acourfe,  had  they  not  been  lenfible  that  their 
fafety  in  returning  home,  depended  very  much  on  his 
fkiil  as  a navigator,  in  conducting  the  velTels. 

At  length  the  appearance  of  land  changed  their  de- 
fpondency  to  the  molt  exulting  rapture.  It  was  an 
ifland,  abounding  with  inhabitants,  both  fexes  of 
which  were  quite  naked  ; their  manners  kind,  gentle 
and  unfufpefting.  Columbus  named  it  San  Salva- 
dor ; it  is  one  of  the  clutter  which  bears  the  general 
name  of  Bahama ; it  was  only  30  30'  latitude  to  the 
8.  of  the  ifland  of  Comoro , one  of  the  Canaries  from 
whence  he  took  his  departure.  This  navigator  was 
Itill  fo  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  form- 
ed before  he  undertook  the  voyage,  that  he  believed 
himfelf  to  be  then  upon  an  ifland  which  was  lituated 
adjacent  to  the  Indies.  Proceeding  to  the  S.  he  faw 
three  other  iflands,  which  he  named  St.  Mary  of  the 
Conception , Fernandiha  and  Ifabella.  At  length  he  ar- 
rived at  a very  large  ifland,  and  as  he  had  taken  feven 
of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador  on  board,  he  learned 
from  them  that  it  was  called  Cuba , but  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Juanita.  He  next  proceeded  to  an  ifland 
which  he  called  Efpagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom 
by  which  he  was  employed,  and  it  ftill  bears  the  name 
of  Hifpaniola.  Here  he  built  a fort  and  formed  a 
fmall  fetdement.  He  then  returned  home,  having 
on  board  fome  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had  taken 
from  the  different  iflands  : fleering  a more  fouthern 
courfe,  he  fell  in  with  fome  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  ; 
and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March 
1493,  having  been  feven  months  and  eleven  days  on 
this  moft  important  voyage. 

On  his  arrival,  letters  patent  were  iffued  by  the 
king  and  queen  confirming  to  Columbus  and  to  his 
heirs  all  the  privileges  contained  in  a capitulation 
which  had  been  executed  before  his  departure,  and 
his  family  was  ennobled. 

Nothing  could  poffibly  tend  more  effeftually  to 
roufe  every  aftive  principle  in  human  nature,  than 
the  difeoveries  which  Columbus  had  made  ; no  time 
was  therefore  loft,  nor  expenfe  fpared,  in  preparing 
a fleet  of  fhips,  with  which  this  great  man  fhould  re- 
vifit  the  countries  he  had  made  known.  Seventeen 
fhips  were  got  ready  in  fix  months,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred perfons  embarked  on  board  them,  among  whom 


were  many  of  noble  families,  and  who  had  filled  ho- 
nourable lfations.  Thefe  engaged  in  the  enterprife 
from  the  expectation  that  the  new  difeovered  country 
was  either. the  Cipango  of  Marco  Paulo,  or  the  Ophirt 
from  which  Solomon  obtained  his  gold  and  precious 
merchandize. 

Ferdinand,  now  defirous  of  fecuring  what  before 
he  had  been  unwilling  to  venture  for  the  obtaining, 
applied  to  the  pope  to  be  inverted  with  a right  in 
thefe  new -difeovered  countries,  as  well  as  to  all  fu- 
ture difeoveries  in  that  direction  ; but  as  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  there  flhould  be  fome  favour  of  religion  in 
the  bufinefs,  he  founded  his  plea  on  a defire  of  con- 
verting thefuvage  natives  to  the  Romijh  faith.  Alex- 
ander VI.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  it  ought 
to  bepremifed,  was  the  moft  profligate  and  abandon- 
ed of  men  : being  a native  of  Arragon,  and  defirous 
of  conciliating  the  favour  of  Ferdinand,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  he  readily  granted  a 
requeft  which,  at  no  expenfe  or  rifle,  tended  to  ex- 
tend the  confcquence  and  authority  of  the  papacy: 
he  therefore  beftowed  on  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
“ all  the  countries  inhabited  by  infidels,  which  thev 
had  difeovered,  or  fhould  difcover  j”  but  as  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering  with 
one  not  long  before  made  to  the  crown  of  Portugal , 
he  appointed  that  a line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  wertvvard  of 
the  Azores,  fhould  ferve  as  a limit  between  them  ; 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  conferred  all  to  the 
E.  of  this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguefe , and  all 
to  the  W.  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards. 

Columbus  fet  fail  on  his  fecond  voyage  from  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  on  the  25th  of  September  1493  ; when 
he  arrived  at  Efpagniola , he  had  the  affliftion  to  find 
that  all  the  Spaniards  whom  he  had  left  there,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-fix  in  number,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  natives,  in  revenge  for  the  infults  and  outrages 
which  they  had  committed.  After  having  traced  out 
the  plan  of  a town,  in  a large  plain,  near  a fpacious 
bay,  and  given  it  the  name  of  Ifabella,  in  honour  of 
his  patronefs  the  queen  of  Cajlile,  and  appointed  his 
brother,  Don  Diego,  to  prefide  as  deputy  governor 
in  his  abfence,  Columbus,  on  the  24th  of  April  1494, 
failed,  with  one  lhip  and  two  finall  barks,  to  make 
farther  difeoveries  in  thofe  feas.  In  this  voyage  he 
was  employed  five  months,  and  fell  in  with  many 
fmall  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  but  with  nothing 
of  any  importance  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Hifpaniola , he  refolved  to 
make  war  upon  the  Indians,  who,  according  to  the 
Spunifh  hiftorians,  amounted  to  100,000  men;  thefe 
having  experienced  every  lawlefs  aft  of  violence  from 
their  invaders,  w-ere  rendered  extremely  inveterate, 
and  thirfted  for  revenge  ; adifipofition  which  appears 
to  have  been  foreign  to  their  natures.  Having  col- 
lected his  full  force,  he  attacked  them  by  night,  whilft 
they  were  aflembled  in  a wide  plain,  and  obtained  a 
moft  decifive  viftory,  without  the  lofs  of  one  man  on 
his  part.  Befide  the  effeft  of  canon  and  fire-arms, 
the  noife  of  which  was  appaling,  and  their  effeft, 
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jgainfi:  a numerous  body  of  Indians , clofely  drawn 
together,  in  the  higheft  degree  deftruCtive,  Columbus 
had  brought  over  with  him  a fmall  body  of  cavalry. 
The  Indians,  who  had  never  before  feen  fuch  a crea- 
ture, imagined  the  SpaniJJj  horfes  to  be  rational  be- 
ings, and  that  each  with  his  rider  formed  but  one  ani- 
mal : they  were aftonifhed  at  their  fpeed,  ani  confi- 
dered  their  impetuolity  and  ltrength  as  irrefiltible. — 
In  this  onfet  they  had  befide  another  formidable  ene- 
my to  terrify  and  deftroy  them  : a great  number  of 
the  larged  and  fiercelf  fpecies  of  dogs  which  were 
then  bred  in  Europe,  had  been  brought  hither,  which 
fet  on  by  their  maflers,  rullied  upon  the  Indians  with 
the  fiercenefs  of  favage  beads,  and  wherever  they 
came,  the  iniferable  natives  threw  down  their  wea- 
pons, without  attempting  refiftance,  and  fled  with 
all  the  fpeed  which  terror  could  excite.  Numbers 
were  (lain  and  more  made  prifoners,  who  were  in- 
dilcriminately  configned  to  flavery.  Dr.  Robertfon 
fays,  upon  tne  authority  of  a M.  S.  in  his  poffieflion, 
that  five  hundred  of  tbele  captives  were  lent  (or  rather 
brought  by  Columbus)  to  Spain,  and  fold  publicly  in 
Seville  as  {laves. 

The  character  of  Columbus  bands  very  high  in  the 
eftimation  of  mankind  ; he  is  venerated  not  only  as  a 
man  pofleffing  fuperior  fortitude,  and  fuch  a beady 
perfeverance,  as  no  impediments,  dangers  or  fuffer- 
ings,  could  fihake,  but  as  equally  diftinguilhed  for 
piety  and  virtue.  Ilis  fecond  fon  Ferdinand,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  his  father,  apologizes  for  this  feverity 
toward  the  natives,  on  account  of  the  diflrefled  date 
into  which  the  colony  was  brought : the  change  of 
climate,  and  the  in di fpen fable  labours  which  were  re- 
quired of  men  unaccudomed  to  any  exertions,  had 
fwept  away  great  numbers  of  the  new  lettlers,  and 
the  furvivors  were  declining  daily,  whilft  fuch  was  the 
irreconcilable  enmity  of  the  natives,  that  the  mod 
kind  and  circumfpect  conduit  on  the  part  of  the  Spa- 
niards, would  not  have  been  effectual  to  regain  their 
good  will.  This  apology  feems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally admitted,  for  all  modern  writers  have  bedowed 
upon  the  difcoverer  of  the  new  world  the  warmed 
commendation  unmixed  with  cenfure.  It  is  an  un- 
pleafant  talk  to  derogate  from  exalted  merit,  and  to 
impute  a deliberate  pian  of  cruelty  and  extirpation  to 
a man  revered  for  moral  worth  ; but  although  a pert 
affe&ation  of  novel  opinions  can  only  originate  in 
weak  minds,  and  can  be  countenanced  only  by  fuch, 
yet  a free  and  unreferved  fcrutiny  into  fails,  can  alone 
feparate  truth  from  error,  and  apportion  the  jud  and 
intrinlic  degree  of  merit  belonging  to  any  charuCter. 
That  Columbus  had  formed  a defign  of  waging  <*b'en- 
five  war  againd  the  Indians , and  reducing  them  to 
davery,  before  he  entered  upon  his  fecond  voyage, 
and,  confequently,  before  he  was  apprized  of  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  people  which  he  had  left  upon  the 
ifland  of  Hifpahiola , may  be  inferred  from  his  provid- 
ing himfelf  with  fuch  a number  of  fierce  and  power- 
ful dogs.  Having  found  the  natives  peaceable  and 
well  diipofed,  he  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
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they  would  commence  unprovoked  hodilties  ; the 
cavalry  which  he  took  over,  whild  it  tended  to  im- 
prefs  thofe  people  with  the  deepeft  awe  and  venera- 
tion, was  fully  fufficient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  new 
colony,  if  the  friendfhip  of  the  natives  had  been  fin- 
cerely  meant  to  be  cultivated  by  a kind  and  equitable 
deportment  ; but  to  treat  them  as  a free  people  was 
inconfident  with  the  views  which  led  to  planting  a 
colony,  for  as  the  grand  incentive  to  undertake  thefe 
didant  voyages  was  the  hope  of  acquiring  gold,  lb, 
as  Columbus  had  feen  fome  worn  as  ornaments  by 
the  natives,  and  had  been  informed  that  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country  yielded  that  precious  me- 
tal, he  had  excited  expectations  in  his  employers, 
and  in  the  nation  at  large,  which  both  his  intereft 
and  ambition  compelled  him  as  far  as  poffible  to  rea- 
lize : the  Spaniards  could  not  obtain  gold  without  the 
affidance  of  the  natives,  and  thofe  were  fo  conditu- 
tionally  indolent,  that  no  allurements  of  pretents  or 
gratifications  could  excite  them  to  labour.  To  refeue 
himfelf  therefore  from  difgrace,  and  to  fecure  future 
fupport,  he  feems  deliberately  to  have  devoted  a harm- 
lefs  race  of  men  to  daughter  or  flavery.  Such  as  fur- 
vived  the  mafiacre  of  that  dreadful  day,  and  preferv- 
ed  their  freedom,  fled  into  the  mountainous  and  inac- 
ceffible  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  not  yielding  them 
fufficient  means  of  fubfidence,  they  were  compelled 
to  obtain  a portion  of  food  from  their  cruel  purifiers, 
by  procuring  gold  dud,  in  order  to  fupport  life;  a 
tribute  being  impofed  upon  them  which  was  rigoroufly 
exaCted.  Thefe  wretched  remains  of  a free  people, 
thus  driven  from  fruitfulnef;  and  amenity  ; compelled 
to  labour  for  the  fupport  of  life  ; a prey  to  defpond- 
ency,  which  the  recollection  of  their  former  happinefs 
fliarpened,  and  which  their  hopelefs  bfuation  render- 
ed infupportable,  died  in  great  numbers,  the  inno- 
cent, but  unrevenged  victims  of  European  avarice. — 
Such  are  the  fads  which  have  ever  been  admitted, 
yet,  drange  contradiction  ! Colurrjbns  is  celebrated 
for  his  humanity  and  goodnefs  ! but  ihould  he  not 
rather  be  confidered  as  a mod  confummate  diffiem- 
bler  ; profeffing  moderation  whilft  he  meditated  fub- 
verdon  ? and,  like  molt  of  the  hero,es  and  conquer 
rors  whom  hiftory  records,  renouncing  every  princi- 
ple of  judice  and  humanity  when  they  bopped  the 
career  of  his  ambition  ? Perdinand  Columbu  , his  Ion 
and  biographer,  has  with  great  addrefs  covered  the 
lliame  of  his  father,  whild  t he  admiring  world  has 
been  little  difpofed  to  cenfure  a man,  the  fplendor  of 
whofe  aCtions  fo  powerfully  fafeinates  and  dazzles. 

When  Columbus  returned  to  Spain  from  his  fecond 
voyage,  he  found  that  his  enemies  had  been  very  ac- 
tive and  fuccefsful  in  exciting  in  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella  unfavourable  fentiments  of  his  conduCt ; but  he 
fo  far  recovered  his  credit  that  a fquadron  of  fix  lhips 
was  fitted  out,  with  which  he  proceeded  on  a third 
voyage,  on  the  30th  oi^May  1498.  Taking  a more 
fouthern  courfe,  he  difeovered  the  ifland  of  Trinidad, 
on  the  coad  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oronoko.  The  fwell  occafioned  by  this  vaft  ri- 
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\er  pouring  its  waters  into  the  ocean  was  fo  great,  as 
to  expofe  the  {hips  to  extreme  danger,  but  after  long 
combating  the  currents  and  tremendous  waves  with 
doubtful  fuccefs,  he  conduced  his  fquadronfafe  thro’ 
a narrow  ftrait,  which  feparates  that  ifland  from  the 
continent  ; this  he  called  “ Bocca  del  Drago,”  the 
dragon’s  mouth.  He  juftly  concluded,  that  fuch  a 
vaft  body  of  water  mull  flow  through  a country  of 
immenfe  extent,  and  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  objeft  of  his 
wilhes  to  difcover.  Full  of  that  idea  he  flood  to  the 
W.  along  the  coaft  of  thofe  provinces  now  known  by 
the  names  of  Paria  and  Ccmana.  He  landed  in  feve- 
ral  places,  and  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  natives, 
who  refembled  thofe  of  Hifpaniola  in  their  appearance 
and  manner  of  life. 

He  afterward  direfted  his  courfe  to  Hifpaniola , and 
on  quitting  the  continental  coaft  fell  in  with  the  fmall 
ifland  of  Cubagua,  and  the  larger  one  called  Marga- 
rita, not  fardiftant  : thele  afterward  became  remark- 
able foi  :he;r  pearl  fifhery. 

The  enemies  of  Columbus  having  at  length  deftroy- 
ed  all  his  credit  with  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  Francis 
de  Bovadilla,  a knight  of  Calatravia,  was  appointed 
to  repair  to  Hifpaniola , with  full  powers  to  enquire 
into  his  conduct.  This  commiflion  Bovadilla  exer- 
cifed  in  the  moft  arbitrary  and  fevere  manner ; for, 
without  having  recourfe  even  to  the  form  of  a judi- 
cial enquiry,  he  divefted  Columbus  of  all  authority, 
and,  putting  him  in  chain--,  fent  him  a prifoner  to 
Spain  : but  the  authority  thus  exercifed  was  not  long 
held  ; he  was  fuperfeded,  and  the  government  given 
to  Ovando,  who  however  proved,  in  the  fequel,  to 
be  but  little  lefs  inimical  to  Columbus.  Although 
this  violent  conduft  was  not  approved  by  the  king  and 
queen,  who  endeavoured,  by  outward  marks  of  at- 
tention and  refpeff,  to  wipe  off  the  ignominy  which 
had  been  caft  upon  the  difeoverer  of  America , yet  it 
is  probable  he  would  never  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  afllft  him  in  the  undertaking  a fourth  voyage,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  difeovery  made  by  the  Portuguefe , 
of  failing  to  the  Ea/l  Indies  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ; but  as  it  had  ever  been  his  firm  belief, 
that  the  country  \vhich  he  had  difeovered  was  not  far 
from  the  Eajl  Indies , and  that  there  was  a more  di- 
rect way  thither,  by  the  route  which  he  had  ftruck 
out,  he  prevailed  upon  his  noble  patrons  to  aftift  him 
in  aicertaining  this  important  point:  he  had  however 
only  four  fmall  barks  affigned  him  ; the  largeft  not 
more  than  feventy  tons  burden.  In  this  expedition 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Don  Bartholomew, 
and  his  fecond  fon  Don  Ferdinand,  who  afterward 
wrote  his  life. 

He  failed  from  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  May  1502, 
but  without  being  inverted  with  any  authority  in  the 
country  which  he  had  difeovered.  When  he  arrived 
at  Hifpaniola , he  found  Ovando  little  inclined  to  af- 
ford him  afllftance ; he  therefore  foon  quitted  that 
ifland,  and  fleering  toward  the  continent,  explored 
all  the  coaft  from  Cape  Gracias  a Dios  fouthward,  un- 
til he  arrived  at  a harbour,  which,  on  account  of  its 


beauty  and  fecurity,  he  called  Porto  Bello.  Whilft 
thus  coafting  he  went  afhore  at  feveral  places,  and 
fometimes  proceeded  up  the  country,  but  did  not  pe- 
netrate fo  far  as  to  crofs  the  ifthmus  which  feparates 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  his  de- 
fign  to  have  fettled  a colony  to  the  W.  of  Porto  Bello , 
but  this  fcheme  was  fo  much  difrelifhed  by  his  peo- 
ple that  he  could  not  effeft:  it,  and  he  was  therefore 
deprived  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  ftrft  colony  on 
the  continent  of  America.  He  afterward  fuffered 
many  hardfhips,  chiefly  from  tire  negleft  of  Ovandor 
and  foon  after  his  return  to  Spain , his  great  patronefs 
Ifabdla,  queen  of  Cajlile,  died;  but  this  moft  able 
navigator  did  not  long  furvive  her,  he  dying  at  Valla- 
dolid, on  the  20th  of  May  150 6,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age. 

SECT.  I. 

Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers  Islands,  commonly  called 
the  Summer  Islands. 

THE  Bermudas , or  Somers  Ifiands,  which 
are  diftant  about  30©  leagues  W.  of  the  Azores,  and 
equally  diftant  from  the  continent  of  America,  re- 
ceived their  firft  name  from  being  difeovered  by  John 
Bermudas,  a Spaniard,  in  the  year  1527,  after  which 
they  were  frequently  touched  at  by  his  countrymen 
in  their  paffage  to  the  Wejl  Indies.  They  received 
their  fecond  name  from  Sir  George  Somers,  an  Eng- 
lijhman,  who  was  fhipwrecked  upon  them,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  in  1609,  in  their  paffage  to  Virginia. 
The  perpetual  mildnefs  of  the  climate  has  caufed 
this  name  to  be  changed,  by  an  apt  alluflon,  to  Sum- 
mer Iflands.  Thefe  iflands  lie  very  clofe  to  each  other, 
and  are  very  numerous,  yet  their  whole  circumference 
is  not  more  than  feven  leagues,  but  moft  of  them  fo 
fmall  and  barren,  as  not  to  be  habitable.  They  lie 
about  320  35'  north  latitude  and  about  63°  28’ 
weft  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Their  greateft  ex- 
tent, which  is  from  the  morth-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft 
is  computed  at  about  twenty  miles,  and  their  greateft 
breadth  about  five : fcarce  an  eighth  part  of  this 
fmall  fpot  is  inhabited.  They  are  fo  environed  with 
rugged  and  dreadful  rocks,  that  they  feem  to  threaten 
all  the  (flips  that  venture  near  the  coaft  with  inevita- 
ble deftruftion  ; and  fo  many  have  been  wrecked  up- 
on them,  that  the  Spaniards  gave  them  the  name  of 
Los  Diabolos,  or  the  Devils. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  has  always  been  efteemed 
extremely  healthful ; and  the  appearance  of  every 
thing  in  St.  George’ s ifland,  and  the  other  fertile  ones, 
is  perfeftly  delightful : whence  people  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  remove  thither  from  the  other  colonies, 
in  order  to  repair  their  broken  conftitutions.  The 
heat  in  fummer  is  very  fupportable,  and  cold  in  win- 
ter is  here  unknown  : fome  even  affirm,  that  there  is 
but  one  feafon,  and  that  a perpetual  fpring,  in  which 
the  trees  never  lofe  their  verdure  ; for  though  the 
leaves  at  one  time  of  the  year  fall  off,  others  have 
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firft  budded  out : but,  to  abate  the  enjoyments  to  be 
derived  from  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  thefe 
iflands  are  fubjett  to  tremendous  ftorms  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  It  is  faid,  that  there  is  not  a fingle 
fpring  of  frefh  and  good  water  on  any  one  of  the 
iflands. 

Maize  is  the  only  corn  raifed  here.  The  cedars  of 
thefe  iflands,  are  faid  to  exceed  all  thofe  of  the  other 
parts  of  America,  particularly  in  their  fragrancy, 
durablenefs,  beauty  and  the  hardnefs  of  the  wood ; 
they  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that  this  wood 
anfwers  in  every  refpe<ft  the  purpofe  of  oak  timber  ; 
for  the  inhabitants  not  only  build  their  beft  (loops, 
brigantines,  and  other  veflels  with  cedar,  but  fome  of 
their  houfes,  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 
Their  palmeto,  which  is  a kind  of  wild  palm,  is  no 
lefs  uleful  and  common.  Its  fruit,  which  in  colour, 
fhape  and  fize,  refembles  our  damfon,  is  very  delici- 
ous ; the  wood  is  very  ferviceable  not  only  for  build- 
ing but  for  fuel,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  gene- 
rally between  eight  and  ten  feet  long,  ferve  to 
make  a very  good  covering  for  their  houfes.  The 
date,  or  palm-tree,  likewife  yields  a fine  fruit ; and 
their  forefts  abound  with  a variety  of  odoriferous  and 
medicinal  woods,  fome  black,  others  yellow  and 
fome  red.  The  berries  of  thefe  laft  trees  have  the 
ftyptic  quality  of  a floe,  and  are  much  ufed  by  the 
Englijh  to  cure  the  flux,  which  frequently  enfues 
from  eating  the  lufeious  palm-berries  and  other  rich 
fruits.  All  European  and  American  trees  are  faid  to 
grow  here  in  great  perfe<ftion,  efpecially  the  mulber- 
ry, olive,  laurel,  Barbary  pear  and  orange-trees, 
which  are  peculiarly  excellent ; the  fruit,  in  point  of 
fize,  fcent  and  flavour,  far  exceed  thofe  either  in  the 
Eajl  or  Weji  Indies.  They  have  alfo  a very  Angular 
plant  called  the  Summer  IJland  red- wood,  the  berry 
of  which  is  as  red  as  the  prickly-pear  and  gives  the 
fame  kind  of  tinflure  •,  it  nouriflies  worms,  which 
turn  into  flies  that  are  fomewhat  larger  than  the  co- 
chineal fly,  and  have  a medicinal  virtue  much  exceed- 
ing it.  They  have  alfo  a plant  called  the  poifonous 
weed,  that  grows  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  ivy  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  noxious  vegetable  in  any  of  thefe 
iflands. 

Hogs  are  the  only  quadruped  for  which  the  Ber- 
mudas are  remarkable. 

Thefe  iflands  abound  alfo  with  a prodigious  variety 
of  wildfowl.  Here  are  likewife  found  the  rumpted- 
bird  and  the  pemlico,  the  laft  of  which  is  feldom 
feen  in  the  day  time. 

Among  the  infers  in  thefe  iflands  the  fpider  is  the 
only  one  deferving  particular  mention,  being  faid  to 
be  larger  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
and  its  colours  are  remarkably  beautiful. 

The  number  of  thefe  iflands  has  not  been  afcer- 
tained  : the  principal  of  them  are  St.  George,  St.  Da- 
vid, Ireland,  Somerfet,  Long- IJland,  Bird-IJand,  Cooper 
and  Nonfuck.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  moft  confi- 
dcrable. 

The  Bermudas  were  never  inhabited  by  any  race  of 
Indians ; the  firft  fettlement  which  was  made  there 


was  by  the  Eng/i/h  in  the  year  1612  ; the  new  colony 
confifting  of  about  fixty  perfons. 

The  number  of  people  in  all  the  iflands  is  comput- 
ed at  about  five  thoufand.  The  only  manufacture 
carried  on  here  is  that  of  fail  cloth.  Indeed  the  in- 
habitants have  conftantly  maintained  an  excellent  re- 
putation, and  the  Bermudas  have  been  equally  re- 
markable for  the  finenefs  of  the  country,  and  the  in- 
tegrity, fimplicity  and  honefty  of  the  people.  Their 
beauty  and  healthfulnefs,  together  with  the  amiable 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  the  learned 
dean  Berkeley,  afterward  bifhop  of  Cloyne,to  ereCt  an 
academy  at  the  Bermudas  for  promoting  ufeful  learn- 
ing and  true  religion  in  the  WreJ  Indies ; and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  aflifted  him 
in  procuring  a patent  from  George  I.  for  building  a 
college  here.  That  gentleman  and  three  fellows  of 
Trinity-college,  Dublin , withfeveral  of  the  doctor’s  re- 
lations, embarked  on  this  undertaking ; but  were 
driven  by  a ftorm  to  Long-IJand , in  the  province  of 
New  Tork,  from  whence  the  doCtor,  with  his  com- 
panions, went  to  feveral  other  towns  in  New  England, 
where  they  preached : he  fettled  for  fome  time  on 
Rhode  ljand ; but  the  defign  of  ereCting  a college  be- 
ing laid  afide,  they  returned  home,  and  foon  after 
doCIor  Berkeley  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Cloyne  in 
Ireland. 

The  cuftom-houfe  receipts  at  the  port  of  St.  George, 
in  the  year  1784,  amounted  to  273I.  fterling,  and 
the  expenfes  in  falaries  were  120I.  Fifteenth  Report 
of  the  Commifiioners  of  the  Public  Accounts. 

The  governor  and  council  are  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  com- 
pofe  the  aflembly.  The  commerce  of  thefe  iflands 
chiefly  confifts  in  timber  and  provifions,  in  building 
fhips,  and  fending  a fmall  quantity  of  tobacco  to 
England. 

The  Bahama,  or  Lucayan  ljands. 

THE  Bahama  iflands  are  feated  at  the  E. 
and  S.  E.  of  Florida,  and  to  the  N.  of  Cuba,  ftretch- 
ing  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.  between  2 i°  and  270 
N.  latitude,  and  between  70°  and  8o°  W.  longitude. 
Thefe  iflands  are  very  numerous  ; but  there  are 
only  twelve  worthy  of  notice.  Between  them  and 
the  continent  of  Florida,  is  the  gulf  of  Bahama  or 
Florida,  through  which  the  Spanijh  galleons  fail  in 
their  pafiage  to  Europe. 

Great  Bahama , from  which  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands 
take  their  name,  is  feated  in  2 6°  40'.  N.  latitude,  at 
the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  Florida , , 
and  eight  or  ten  to  the  W.  of  the  ifland  of  Lucaya , 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a channel,  which,  not- 
withftanding  its  great  breadth,  is  very  dangerous 
from  its  rocks  and  fands.  Bahama  is  about  fifty 
miles  in  length  *,  and  fcarce  any  where  fixteen  miles 
in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  not  half  fo  broad. 
It  is  however  very  pleafant  and  fruitful,  the  air  ferene 
and  temperate,  and  the  foil  remarkably  rich,  the 
ifland  being  watered  by  a multitude  of  fprings  and 
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brooks  of  frefh  water.  It  formerly  produced  plenty 
of  guaiacum,  fafl’afras,  farfaparilia  and  red-wood ; 
but  thele  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards  ; fo  that 
its  chief  produce  at  prelent  is  Indian  wheat : here  are 
all'o  feveral  kinds  of  fowl,  and  a particular  fort  of 
rabbit  : the  reft  of  their  provifions  and  other  necefla- 
ries  the  inhabitants  obtain  from  Carolina  and  Florida. 
The  people,  both  here  and  in  the  ifland  of  Provi- 
dence, are  capable  of  aflilling  the  Ihips  that  are  dri- 
ven upon  their  coaft  by  the  boifterous  winds  and  im- 
petuous currents,  which  are  very  prevalent. 

Providence  ifland  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of 
fome  hundreds  of  thefe  iflands,  fome  of  them  many 
miles  in  length,  and  others  only  fmall  rocks  riling 
above  the  water  ; fo  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
for  fhips  to  be  driven  in  among  them  by  a tempeft. 
This  ifland  lies  in  240  30'  N.  latitude,  and  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles  long  and  eleven  broad,  where  it 
is  wideft.  The  ifland  is  beautiful,  and  abounds  with 
trees,  plants,  fowl  and  fifh.  The  moft  confiderable 
profit  formerly  made  by  the  planters  arofe  from  the 
misfortunes  of  Inch  as  were  flupwrecked,  and  whom 
they  relieved  ; or  from  thofe  who  in  a winter-voyage 
to  the  continent  of  America  were  driven  to  the  Baha- 
ma iflands,  and  put  into  Providence  for  provifions, 
where  the  traders  who  purchafed  them  from  Carolina 
kept  ftore-houfes  for  the  purpofe.  The  principal 
produce  of  the  ifland  is  fait  and  brafiletto-wood  ; they 
alfo  low  peafe  and  Indian  wheat. 

The  other  iflands,  although  they  do  not  merit  any 
particular  notice,  amount  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred.  The  moft  confiderable  of  them,  are  Elu- 
thera,  Harbour- IJland,  Lucaya , Andrcfs , Cigateo , which 
may  be  termed  of  the  lecond  magnitude.  1 hole  cf 
the  third  are  Cat-JJland , the  firft  land  difcovered  by 
Columbus  in  America,  and  called  by  him  St.  Sebajli- 
an ; the  natives  then  calle-d  it  Gudnabatiia,  Yunicta, 
Samaria,  Mayaguana,  Yuma  or  Exuma,  Y/iugua,  Cai- 
cos and  Triangulo.  The  reft,  are  rather  barren  rocks 
than  iflands. 

The  natiie  Indians,  a Ample,  harmlefs,  inoffenfive 
people,  received  the  firft  difcoverers  with  the  utmoft 
aftonilhment,  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  European  vef- 
fels  and  admired  every  thing  they  law ; but  though 
they  behaved  in  a moft  inoffenfive  manner,  the  Spa- 
niards, after  Columbus’s  time,  not  thinking  thofe 
iflands  worth  making  a fettlement  upon,  to  the  dil- 
grace  of  humanity,  extirpated  all  the  natives  they 
found,  though  they  were  very  numerous  ; and  thus 
wantonly  murdered  many  thoufamls  of  innocent  per- 
fons,  without  any  advantage  to  themfeives. 

Thefe  iflands  lying  out  ot  the  courfe  of  fhips 
bound  to  the  continent  of  America , it  was  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  EngHJh  : but  in  1667 
Captain  William  Sayle,  in  a voyage  to  Carolina,  was 
forced  among  them  in  a ftorm,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  them  carefully,  particularly  a large 
ifland  to  which  he  at  firfl  gave  his  own  name ; but 
being  a fecond  time  driven  upon  it,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Providence. 

On  his  return  to  England , he  imparted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina , a knowledge  of  the  lituation  and 
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circumftances  of  thefe  iflands.  Charles  II.  made  a 
grant  of  the  Bahama  iflands  to  George  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, Anthony  Lord  Afhley,  John  Lord  Berkelev, 
William  Lord  Craven,  Sir  George  Carteret  and  Sir 
Peter  Colleton. 

The  firft  governor  fent  by  the  proprietors  to  Vro- 
vidence-ijlaud  was  Mr.  Chillingworth,  who  failed  thi- 
ther about  the  year  1672,  when  feveral  people  from 
England,  and  the  other  colonies,  went  to  fettle  there  ; 
hut  living  a licentious  life,  and  Mr.  Chillingworth 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  toreafon,  they  aflembled 
in  a tumultuous  manner,  and  having  feized  him, 
{hipped  him  off  for  Jamaica,  and  then  lived  without 
control. 

The  proprietors,  fome  years  after,  fent  another 
governor  to  preflde  over  thefe  turbulent  fettlers,  but 
the  Spaniards  feized  upon  the  ifland  and  difpofleffed 
the  Englijh.  It  then  remained  uninhabited  for  feve- 
ral years  ; until,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
feveral  Englijh  from  Europe  and  America  removed 
thither,  and  the  proprietors  again  exercifed  their 
right  of  appointing  a governor. 

About  ten  years  after,  Providence  and  the  adjacent 
iflands  contained  near  a thoufand  inhabitants  ; fome 
tobacco  was  planted,  a fugar-mill  was  fet  up,  and 
other  improvements  were  made  ; but  in  1708,  the 
Spaniards  and  French  landed,  furprifed  the  fort,  took 
the  governor  prifoner,  plundered  and  ftripped  the 
F.ngliJlj,  burnt  the  town  of  Najjau,  together  with  the 
church,  ruined  the  fort,  and  fpiked  the  guns  : after 
which  they  carried  ofl’  the  governor  and  the  blacks. 

The  Bahama  Iflands  at  length  becoming  a recepta- 
cle for  pirates,  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  was  appoint- 
ed governor,  who  failed  for  Providence  in  1718,  with 
a naval  force  deftined  to  fubdue  the  pirates  ; which 
having  effected,  he  began  to  regulate  the  government, 
and  nominated  fix  of  the  adventurers  who  came  with 
him  to  be  of  the  council,  to  which  be  added  fix  out 
of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  never  been  pirates. 
A few  years  after,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
computed  at  fifteen  hundred,  out  of  whom  were  form- 
ed three  companies  of  militia.  The  face  of  affairs 
being  thus  changed,  the  town  of  Najfau  was  rebuilt, 
and  plantations  laid  out.  Soon  after  the  neighbour- 
ing ifland  of  Eleutkera  was  likewife  fettled  : about 
fixty  families  fixing  themfeives  there,  erected  a fmall 
fort  for  their  defence.  The  like  was  done  in  Har- 
bour-iflatid,  where  the  plantations  foon  grew  more 
confiderable,  and  a larger  fort  was  built  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants.  Cat-ljland  was  alloftttled. 
Captain  Rogers  likewife  defeated  the  Spaniards,  who, 
after  three  ieveral  preparations,  attacked  him  with 
two  thoufand  men  ; which  force  he  repulfed,  and 
burnt  two  of  their  fhips  of  war  in  their  retreat  At 
length  Mr.  Rogers  returned  to  England , and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  government  by  captain  Fitz- Williams  ; 
and  ever  fince  this  laft  fettlement  of  thefe  iflands, 
they  have  been  continually  improving,  though  they 
advance  but  flowly. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  ifland  of  Providence  was  in- 
vaded and  defpoiled,  by  a fquadron  of  American  fhips 
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confiding  of  five  frigates.  In  the  year  1782,  the 
Spaniards  took  the  ifiand,  which  in  the  next  year 
was  retaken  by  Col.  Devereux  ; and  by  the  7th  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  which  followed,  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefiv  reftored  to  Great  Britain  all  the  Bahamas. 

The  expenfes  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  Bahama  iflands, 
in  the  year  1784,  according  to  the  fifteenth  report  of 
the  coinmiflioners  appointed  to  examine  the  public 
accounts,  was  20  il.  fterling,  and  the  receipts  on  du- 
ties only  82I. 


Jamaica. 

TH  IS  is  one  of  the  iflands  called  the  Greater 
Antilles , which,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  Caribhee 
IJlands , contain  only  Jamaica , Cuba,  Hifpaniola  and 
Porto  Rico,  with  fome  l'mall  iflands  that  are,  geogra- 
phically, appendant  to  them. 

Jamaica,  the  largeft  of  all  the  Britifh  iflands  in 
America,  was  named  by  Columbus  St.  jago , which  it 
retained  while  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  Spaniards  ; but 
after  being  taken  by  the  Englijh,  it  obtained  its  an- 
cient name.  It  extends  front  750  20  to  78°  W.  lon- 
gitude from  London,  and  from  170  50'  to  i&°42'  N. 
latitude  ; and  is  about  a hundred  and  fixty  miles  in 
its  greatefl:  length  from  Point  Negril  on  the  W.  to 
Point  Morant  on  the  E.  and  feventy  in  its  greatefl: 
breadth  from  the  Point  of  Portland  on  the  S.  to  Gal - 
lina  Point,  on  theN.  but  grows  lefs  toward  each  end. 
It  is  twenty-four  leagues  S.  of  Cuba , and  thirty  W. 
of  Hifpaniola. 

Being  within  the  tropic,  it  has  the  trade  wind  con- 
tinually on  the  S.  fide  of  the  ifiand,  which  is  called 
the  fea-breeze.  It  begins  to  blow  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  increafes  till  twelve  at  noon,  decreafes 
as  the  fun  delcends,  and  entirely  fubfides  by  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  land-breeze  begins 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  blowing  four  leagues  into 
the  fea  ; it  continues  increafing  till  twelve  at  night, 
and  decreafes  again  till  four.  Thus,  as  the  land-wind 
blows  at  night,  and  the  fea-breeze  during  the  day,  no 
fhips  can  come  into  port  except  in  the  day-time,  nor 
po  out  but  at  break  of  day,  or  foon  after. 

The  whole  ifiand  is  interfered  by  one  continued 
ridge  of  hills,  which  runs  from  E.  to  W.  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  are  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  on 
-each  fide  of  which  are  chains  of  lefTer  mountains, 

which  gradually  fink  as  they  approach  the  fhore. 

The  mountainous  part  is  very  fieep,  and  the  higheft 
hills  cm  their  N.  and  S.  fides  are  furrounded  by  very 
deep  channels  made  by  the  violent  rains,  which  almoft 
every  day  fall  on  the  mountains,  and  firft  wearing  a 
final!  channel  for  their  pafTage,  and  afterward  carry- 
ing every  thing  before  them,  form  channels  extremely 
deep.  Moft  of  the  favannas,  or  plains,  cleared  of 
wood  and  fit  for  pafture,  lie  near  the  S.  fide  of  the 
ifiand  ; they  refemble  our  meadow  land,  and  a per- 
fon  may  ride  feveral  miles  without  meeting  with  the 


lead  afcent  : fome  of  the  plains  within  land  are  envi- 
roned with  hills.  After  rain  they  appear  green  ami 
fertile;  but  after  a long  drought  look  yellow  and 
parched. 

The  principal  harbours  in  the  ifiand  are  Port  Royal 
and  Kingjlon , which  are  fine  and  capacious  ; Old  Har- 
bour, Carljle  and  Montego  Bays,  Bluefietds  ; P 01 1 Mo- 
rant, at  the  E.  end  of  the  ifiand  , and  Port  Negril,  at 
the  W.  end  : beiide  which  there  are  others  on  the  S. 
and  N.  fides  ; but  it  is  dangerous  approaching  the 
coaft  without  a pilot,  on  account  of  the  coral  rocks, 
with  which  it  is  every  where  encompaffed. 

None  of  the  rivers  of  Jamaica  are  navigable  ; for, 
riling  in  the  mountains,  in  centre  of  the  ifiand,  they 
precipitate  themfelves  down  the  rocks  to  the  N.  and 
S.  falling  into  the  fea  before  they  have  run  many 
miles,  frequently  carrying  down  with  them  large  trees 
and  huge  pieces  of  rock  ; feveral  of  them  have  cata- 
racts fifty  or  fixty  feet  high. 

The  mountains,  and  indeed  the  greatefl:  part  of 
the  ifiand,  are  covered  with  fine  woods  that  never 
lofe  their  verdure,  but  look  for  ever  green,  and  are 
gay  in  every  feafon.  Nor  are  the  beauties  of  the  bet- 
ter cultivated  rallies  inferior  to  thefe  ; they  too  wear 
the  verdant  robe  of  nature,  and  pleafe  no  lefs  when 
they  are  laid  out  with  the  niceft  art  and  care,  and 
produce  the  richeft  plants,  as  the  fugar-cane,  ginger, 
pimento  and  others-  Here  are  likewife  the  fineft 
orange  and  lemon-trees  in  great  abundance  Fruit 
is  fo  common  that  few  regard  it  ; on  the  way-fides 
the  citron,  the  ftar-apple,  the  guava  and  the  mamee, 
grow  wild.  But  thefe  advantages  are  counterbalanced 
by  many  difagreeable  circumftances  : the  rivers  are 
infefted  by  the  dreadful  alligator,  the  fens  and  marfhes 
nourifh  the  guana  and  galliwafp,  with  numberlefs 
fnakes  and  noxious  animals,  and  the  fcorching  heat 
of  a vertical  fun  renders  the  ifiand  fickly. 

The  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  about  thirteen  hours, 
and  the  fhorteft  in  winter  about  eleven.  At  nine  in 
the  forenoon  the  air  grows  intolerably  hot,  and  could 
fcarce  be  endured,  were  it  not  for  the  fea-breeze  al- 
ready mentioned.  Indeed  the  hot  and  moift  tempe- 
rament of  the  air  would  foon  bring  on  peftilential 
difeafes,  that  would  in  a fhort  time  convert  the  coun- 
try to  a defert,  had  not  the  wife  Contriver  of  all 
things  prepared  thofe  friendly  gales,  the  fea  and  land 
breezes,  to  temper  the  air  and  render  it  refrefhing. 

The  nights  are  fometimes  cool,  and  the  dews  are 
fo  copious  within  land,  that  in  a morning  the  water 
drops  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  as  if  fprinkled  with 
rain.  Thefe  chilly  and  piercing  dews,  which  fall 
every  night  after  the  pores  have  been  opened  by  the 
extraordinary  heat  of  the  day,  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely unwholefome ; and  ftrangers  who  expofe 
themfelves  to  their  influence,  feldom  efcape  without  a 
fevere  ficknefs. 

Inftead  of  dividing  the  year  into  fpring,  fummer, 
autumn  and  winter,  its  only  divifions  are  the  dry  and 
wet  feafons : nor  are  thefe  regular,  but  vary  in  many 
parts  of  the  ifiand-  Thus,  about  the  Blue  Mountain 
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valley,  and  feveral  hilly  places,  they  have  more  or 
lei's  rain  every  day  in  the  year,  and  plant  the  fugar- 
cane  at  the  fame  time  they  are  cutting  others  for  ufe. 
On  the  N.  tide  the  feafons  are  pretty  regular ; they 
begin  to  plant  in  Augttf,  and  continue  till  Chi  if  mas , 
all  which  time  they  are  lure  of  rain  ; after  that,  till 
the  end  of  March,  they  have  none  •,  but  then  it  be- 
gins again,  and  continues  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

It  lightens  almoft  every  night,  but  attended  with 
little  thunder,  which,  whenever  it  happens,  is  very 
terrible  ; the  claps  being  aftonilhingly  loud,  and  the 
lightning  in  thefe  violent  dorms  frequently  does  great 
execution.  In  February  or  March  they  expedt  earth- 
quakes, which  have  fometimes  been  as  dreadful  as 
any  recorded  in  hiftory  ; fome  of  thefe  wre  fhall  here- 
after have  occafion  to  mention.  Indeed,  the  inha- 
bitants obferve  feveral  days  in  the  year  in  a folemn 
manner,  on  account  of  ftorms  anchearthquakes. 

The  Vegetables  of  Jamaica,  with  a particular  Defcrip- 
tioti  of  the  Sugar-Plant,  its  Culture  and  the  Manner 
of  making  Sugar  : the  Pimento-Tree,  the  Cocoa,  or 
Chocolate-Tree,  the  wild  Cinnamon , Coffee- Free  and 
dinger  ; with  a concfe  Account  of  the  Beafts,  Birds, 
Infects  and  Filhes. 

N O forts  of  European  grain  grow  here  ; they 
have  only  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peafe 
of  various  kinds,  but  none  of  them  refembling  ours, 
with  variety  of  roots.  Fruits,  as  hath  been  already 
©bferved,  grow  in  great  plenty. 

The  fugar-plant  grows  in  a long  {talk,  or  cane,  di- 
vided by  joints,  two,  three,  four  or  five  inches  al'un- 
der,  and  about  fix  feet  high  *,  the  fprouts  and  leaves 
at  the  top,  rifing  fo  as  to  make  it  near  eight  feet  in 
all.  The  body  of  the  cane  feldom  exceeds  an  inch 
in  diameter  ; the  colour  of  its  tops  is  a pure  grafs- 
green,  but  the  cane  itfelf  when  ripe,  is  yellowilh. — 
It  is  covered  with  a thin  fkin  or  bark,  and  within  is 
of  a white  fpongy  fubftance  full  of  juice,  which  the 
■flaves  and  others  fuck  ; nothing  being  pleafanter  and 
more  nourifhing  w’hen  it  is  ripe,  and  taken  with  mo- 
deration. Upon  this  occafion  they  cut  the  rind,  and 
put  the  fpongy  part  into  the  mouth,  when  the  juice 
will  come  more  freely  than  honey  out  of  the  comb. 
This  fweetnefs  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  far  from 
being  furfeiting.  Of  this  juice  are  made  fugar,  rum 
and  molaffes. 

The  feafon  for  planting  fugar-canes  is  from  Atiguf 
to  the  beginning  of  December , and  they  do  not  arrive 
to  maturity  till  they  have  been  a year  and  a half  in 
the  ground.  Their  manner  of  growing  is  in  fprouts, 
three,  four,  or  five,  from  one  root.  The  cane  tops 
make  very  good  food  for  horfes  and  black  cattle  ; but 
the  folid  canes  are  carried  to  the  mill. 

They  are  planted  by  digging  long  trenches  in  the 
earth,  about  fix  inches  deep,  and  as  many  broad,  lay- 
ing a double  row  of  canes  along  in  the  trench,  one 
by  another,  then  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  and  another 


trench  dug  at  about  two  feet  difiance,  till  all  the  land 
is  planted  by  laying  the  canes  along.  Thus  they  pro- 
duce the  greateft  number  of  fprouts  ; for  this  way  a 
branch  {hoots  out  of  every  joint  of  the  cane.  The 
firft  planters  ufed  to  thrult  a piece  of  cane  perpendi- 
cularly into  a hole,  at  certain  diftances,  which  yield- 
ed no  {hoot  but  from  ihe  top,  and  having  three  or 
four  fprouts  whofe  whole  weight  depended  on  one 
root,  when  they  grew  tall  and  heavy,  the  ftorms 
loofened  the  roots ; but  by  this  modern  way  of  plant- 
ing the  root  is  fecured,  and  the  produce  increafed. — 
They  come  up  foon  after  they  are  planted,  and  in 
about  twelve  weeks  they  grow  two  feet  high. 

The  next  care  of  the  planter  is,  to  weed  the  canes 
and  to  dung  them  ; but  this  lafi  is  done  either  when 
they  are  planted,  or  when  they  are  grown  two  feet 
high,  and  this  is  the  greateft  trouble  and  expenfe  tf  o 
planter  beftows;  for,  but  for  this  dunging,  a third 
part  of  the  negroes  would  execute  every  part  of  the 
bufinefs. 

When  the  canes  are  ripe  they  are  cut  down,  ftrip- 
ped  of  their  leaves  and  tops,  bundled  up  in  faggots, 
and  carried  to  the  mill  by  mules,  or  in  carts  drawn  by 
horfes.  The  mills  are  turned  by  oxen  or  horfes;  and 
fome  fubftantial  planters  have  eredted  wind-mills  : 
there  the  juice  is  preffed  out  by  wooden  rollers  cafed 
with  iron,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  mill  is  a hollow 
place  which  receives  the  juice,  from  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed by  leaden  pipes  into  a ciftern  near  the  boiling- 
houfe,  where  it  muft  not  remain  above  one  day,  left  it 
Ihould  grow  four.  From  thence  it  is  conveyed  thro’ 
a gutter,  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  boiling-boufe,  to 
the  clarifying  copper  or  boiler,  and  there  boiled  till 
all  the  grofs  matter  rifing  to  the  top  is  fkimmed  off. — 
It  is  then  carried  into  a fecond,  and  fo  into  a third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh  boiler  ; and  is  conti- 
nually kept  ftirring  and  boiling  till  it  comes  to  a con- 
fiftency  ; and  yet  all  this  boiling  would  only  reduce  it 
to  a thick  clammy  fubftance  ; but  to  turn  it  to  grain 
they  pour  in  fome  lime-water,  on  which  the  fugar  be- 
gins to  rife  up  with  a turbulent  and  ungovernable 
fury,  occafioned  by  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor 
from  the  lime-water  and  the  vehement  heat  of  the 
fire  ; when,  to  prevent  its  running  over,  they  throw 
in  a fmall  piece  of  tallow  no  larger  than  a nut,  which 
foon  caufes  it  to  fall.  The  liquor  is  at  length  emptied 
into  a cooler,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  fit  to  be  potted. 
The  pots  are  wide  at  the  top,  tapering  downward, 
and  a hole  is  left  for  the  molaffes  to  drain.  In  refin- 
ing the  fugar,  the  firft  degree  of  purenefs  is  permit- 
ting the  molaffes  to  drain  away  with  the  top  of  the 
pot  open,  by  which  means  the  air  hardens  the  fugar 
before  it  has  time  to  refine  by  reparation.  The  fe- 
cond degree  is  procured  by  covering  the  pots  at  the 
top  with  clay  ; the  firft  requires  but  one  month  to  re- 
fine, and  the  other  four  months. 

We  (hall  now  deferibe  the  principal  trees,  and  {hail 
begin  with  the  pimento,  which  produces  Jamaica 
pepper,  or  allfpice.  It  is  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh, 
it  riles  ftraight  above  thirty  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
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a very  fmooth  (kin  of  a grey  colour  : it  is  branched  out 
on  every  hand,  having  the  end  of  its  twigs  fet  with 
leaves  of  feveral  fizcs,  the  largeft  being  4 or  5 inches 
long,  and  2 or  3 broad  in  the  middle, whence, it  decreales 
in  both  extremes  ending  in  a point.  The  ends  of  the 
twigs  are  branched  into  bunches  of  flowers,  each 
italic  fuftaining  a flower  bending  bach,  within  which 
bend  are  many  ftamina  of  a pale  green  colour  : thefe 
flowers  have  a branch  of  crowned  berries,  the  crown 
being  made  up  of  four  fmall  leaves,  at  fir  ft  greeniih  ; 
but  when  ripe,  black  finooth  and  (hining,  contain- 
ing, in  a moift  green  aromatic  pulp,  two  large  feeds, 
feparated  by  a membrane.  This  tree  grows  in  all 
the  hilly  parts  of  the  ifland;  but  chiefly  on  the  N. 
flde.  It  flowers  in  June,  July  and  Augujl , and  the 
fruit  foon  ripens.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  curing 
the  Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper  : they  climb  the 
trees,  and  pull  the  green  unripe  fruit,  which  they  ex- 
pofeto  the  fun  till  it  becomes  of  a brown  colour,  and 
is  fit  for  the  market.  According  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
this  is  the  beft,  the  moft  temperate,  mild  and  innocent 
of  all  fpices. 

The  body  of  the  cacao,  or  chocolate-nut-tree,  is 
commonly  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree  ; 
the  chocolate-nuts  grow  in  pods,  or  long  ffiells,  each 
having  three,  four,  or  five  kernels  of  about  the  fixe 
of  chefnuts,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a pleafant 
refrefhing  white  fubftance,  nearly  of  the  confiftence 
of  the  pulp  of  a roafted  apple,  moderately  ffiarp  and 
fweet.  A bearing  tree  generally  yields  from  two  to 
eight  pounds  of  nuts  a year.  The  manner  of  curing 
them  is  to  cut  them  down  when  ripe,  and  lay  them  in 
a heap  to  fweat  three  or  four  days  in  the  pods  : after 
this  the  pods  are  cut,  the  nuts  taken  out,  put  in  a 
trough  and  covered  with  plantain-leaves,  where  they 
fweat  again  about  fixteen  or  twenty  days.  After  this 
they  are  put  to  dry  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  fun, 
and  then  they  become  of  a reddifh  dark  colour. — 
The  pods  grow  only  out  of  the  body,  or  great  limbs 
and  boughs,  and  there  are  blofioms,  with  young  and 
ripe  fruit  on  the  fame  tree  at  the  fame  time. 

The  wild  cinnamon  is  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  having  many  branches  and  twigs  hanging  down- 
ward, which  form  a very  handfome  top.  The  bark 
confifts  of  two  parts,  one  outward  and  another  in- 
ward ; the  outward  is  thin,  of  a whitifh  grey  colour, 
and  of  an  aromatic  tafte  : the  inward  bark  is  much 
thicker  than  the  true  cinnamon,  paler,  and  of  a much 
more  biting  and  aromatic  tafte,  fomething  like  that  of 
cloves.  The  leaves  ihoot  out  near  the  ends  of  twigs 
without  any  order,  Handing  on  foot-ftalks,  each  of 
them  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  They 
are  of  a yellowifh  green  colour,  and  are  fmooth  and 
ffiining,  without  any  incifures  about  their  edges.  The 
ends  of  the  twigs  are  branched  into  bunches  of  fear- 
let  or  purple  flowers,  which  falling  off,  are  fucceeded 
by  clufters  of  roughifh  green  berries  of  the  fize  of  a 
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large  pea,  that  contain  a pale  green  thin  pulp,  and 
four  black  (hining  feeds  of  an  irregular  figure.  All 
the  parts  of  this  tree,  when  frefh,  are  very  hot  and 
aromatic  ; but  the  inward  bark  of  the  tree  is  what  is 
chiefly  in  ufe,  both  in  the  JiuglJlj  plantations  in  the 
Weji  Indies  and  in  Europe,  and  it  is  eafiiy  cured  by 
only  cutting  off  the  bark  and  letting  it  dry  in  the 
fhade.  The  ordinary  fort  of  people  in  the  14  <ji 
Indies  ufe  it  inftead  of  all  other  fpices,  it  being- 
thought  very  good  to  confume  the  immoderate  hu- 
midity of  the  ftomach,  to  help  digeftion  and  expel 
wind.  Rum  lofes  its  difagreeable  fmell  if  mixed  with 
this  bark. 

Coffee  is  now  much  cultivated  here  ; it  is  a large 
fhrub,  with  leaves  of  a dark  green  ; the  berries  grow 
in  great  clufters,  and  one  bufh  will  produce  feveral 
pounds.  The  berry  is  inclofed  in  a fine  fcarlet  pulp, 
which  is  too  lufeious  to  be  palatable  ; however  many 
eat  it.  When  it  is  ripe  it  turns  black,  and  then  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  the  berries  feparated  from  the 
hulk,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  till  they  are  well  cured 
and  fit  for  the  market. 

Here  are  alfo  the  cabbage-tree,  the  cedar  and  the 
maftic-trees,  which  grow  to  a great  height;  the  ma- 
hogany-tree, the  cotton-tree,  t lie  manchineel  and  a 
great  number  of  others.  The  iflancl  likewife  abounds 
with  dyers  woods,  as  fuftic,  red-wood,  logwood,  Sc c. 

Among  the  drugs  and  medicinal  herbs  are  guaia- 
cum,  China  root,  farfapariila,  caffia,  vaniloes,  ginger, 
&c.  Ginger  fhoots  forth  blades  from  its  root  not  un- 
like thofe  of  wheat.  The  ftalk  feldom  exceeds  18 
inches  in  height  ; from  its  fide  grow  fharp-pointed 
leaves  about  five  inches  long,  the  extremity  of  the 
ftalk  ending  in  a foft  pointed  fpire.  When  the  plant 
is  dug  up,  the  roots  are  races  of  ginger,  which  are 
feraped  clean  and  dried  in  the  fun.  The  ufual  time 
of  planting  this  root  is  in  May  and  June,  and  of 
digging  it  up  in  February  and  March. 

Among  the  animals  are  the  land  and  fea-turtle  and 
the  alligator.  Here  are  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild  and 
tame,  and,  in  particular,  more  parrots  than  in  any  of 
the  other  iflands  ; befides  parokeets,  pelicans,  fnipes, 
teal,  Guinea  hens,  geefe,  ducks  and  turkies,  the 
humming-bird  and  a great  variety  of  others.  The 
rivers  and  bays  abound  with  filh. 

With  refpeft  to  the  reptiles  and  infeefts  ; among 
the  mountains  numberlefs  adders  and  other  noxious 
animals  are  bred,  as  are  in  the  fens  and  marffies  the 
guana  and  galliwafp  ; but  thefe  laft  are  not  venom- 
ous. Among  the  infects  are  the  ciron,  or  chegoe, 
which  eats  into  the  nervous  and  membranous  parts  of 
the  flefh  of  the  negroes,  and  the  white  people  are 
fometimes  plagued  with  them.  They  get  into  the 
toes  and  eat  the  flefh  to  the  very  bone.  Thefe  in- 
fects enter  any  pare  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  the  legs 
and  feet,  where  they  breed  in  great  numbers  and 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  a bag.  As  foon  as  a perfon 
feels  them,  which  is  not  perhaps  till  a week  after 
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they  have  entered  the  body,  they  pick  them  out  with 
a needle  or  the  point  of  a penknife,  taking  care  to 
deltroy  the  bag  entirely,  that  none  of  the  eggs,  which 
are  like  nits,  may  be  left  behind.  Mufketoes  are  a 
terrible  nuifance  here. 

I he  Food,  Drefs,  Buildings , Coin , Diftempers , Man- 
ners and  Cujhms  of  the  Inhabitants  af  Jamaica. 

THE  common  bread  here  is  plantain,  yams 
and  caflava  ; the  firft  is  of  an  oblong  form,  grows  in 
chillers  on  the  tree,  and  when  pulled  green  and  roaft- 
ed,  eats  very  delicioudy.  The  yams  are  a kind  of 
potatoe,  but  of  a much  larger  lize,  fome  of  them 
weighing  feveral  pounds.  Cafiava  is  the  root  of  a 
fhrub  taken  and  fqueezed,  the  juice  being  a mortal 
poifon  ; yet,  this  root,  when  properly  prepared,  is  ve- 
ry wholefoine  and  agreeable  food  ; when  dry,  it  is 
grated  and  put  in  water,  where  it  {lands  a conlider- 
abletime;  the  water  being  poured  off  and  the  flour 
dried,  it  is  made  into  cakes,  and  baked  on  a griddle 
over  the  fire.  Thefe  cakes  are  white  and  crifp,  and 
are  preferred  by  the  Creoles  to  any  other  bread  what- 
ever. Thefe  feveral  kinds  of  food  are  not  peculiar 
to  this  ifland,  but  are  eaten  in  moll  of  the  other 
iflands  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

There  are  fuch  plenty  of  hogs,  that  many  plantati- 
ons have  feveral  hundreds  of  them,  and  their  flefh  is 
exceeding  fweet  and  delicate.  7 heir  beef  is  tough 
and  lean  : the  mutton  and  lamb  tolerable  : the  cattle 
bred  on  the  ifland  are  very  few.  The  wool  of  the 
fheep  here  refembles  the  hair  of  a goat  ; thefe  fheep 
are  larger  than  thole  in  England.  Here  is  a variety 
of  wild-fowl,  as  well  as  common  poultry  ; and  the 
tortoife,  or  turtle,  caught  on  thecoafl,is  much  ad- 
mired. They  have  alfo  fait  cod  from  Newfoundland , 
with  fait  beef  from  Ireland , for  the  flaves  are  feldom 
allowe  ! frefli  provifions. 

With  refpefl  to  drefs,  the  heat  renders  many 
clothes  infupportable,  and  therefore  the  men  gene- 
rally wear  only  thread  dockings,  linen  drawers,  a 
veil,  a handkerchief  tied  round  the  head  and  a hat 
upon  it,  V/igs  are  never  ufed  but  on  Sundays,  or 
in  court-tim“,  and  then  gentlemen  appear  very  gay  in 
coats  offltk,  and  vefls  trimmed  withlilver. 

The  ladies  make  as  gay  an  appearance  here  as  in 
any  part  of  Europe  ; they  drefs  as  rich,  and  appear 
with  as  good  a grace.  Their  morning  habit  is  a 
loofe  i-'ght-gown,  carelefsly  wrapped  about  them  ; 
before  dinner  they  put  oft  their  delhabille,  and  fhew 
themfelves  in  all  the  advantage  of  a rich,  neat  and 
becoming  drefs. 

1 he  gentlemen’s  houfes  are  generally  built  low,  of 
one  ftory,  and  confift  of  tive  or  fix  handlome  apart- 
ments beautifully  lined  and  floored  with  mahogany  ; 
they  have  generally  a piazza,  to  which  is  an  afeent 


by  feveral  fteps,  and  this  ferves  as  a fereen  againft 
the  heat.  In  the  towns  are  feveral  houfes  two  ftories 
high  ; but  this  is  difapproved  of,  becaufe  they  are 
feldom  known  to  ftand  the  (hock  of  an  earthquake, 
or  the  fury  of  a {form.  The  negroes  dwell  in  poor 
miferable  huts  built  with  reeds. 

There  are  few  gardens  that  deferve  notice  ; the 
chief  curiofities  they  produce  are  EnglifJj  peas,  cab- 
bages, fome  kinds  of  European  fruits,  and  others  pe- 
culiar to  the  climate.  The  apple-tree  feldom  comes 
to  any  perfection,  and  continues  to  bear  but  a very 
few  years  •,  the  fame  may  alfo  be  laid  of  other  fruits 
that  thrive  with  us  : indeed  the  plants  and  fruits 
which  flourifh  here  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  ren- 
der the  gardens  more  delightful  than  can  be  ima- 
gined 5 but  they  defpife  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
cacao  and  the  pomegranate ; and  prefer  to  the  fine 
fhade  and  fragrance  of  thefe  a number  of  llirubs  that 
are  of  no  manner  of  ufe. 

The  current  coin  is  entirely  Spanifh , and  Englifb 
money  is  feldom  feen,  except  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  There  is  no  place  perhaps  where  (liver  is  fo 
plentiful  : they  ufe  no  copper,  and  the  lowed  piece 
is  a ryal,  which  here  paffes  for  feven-pence  halfpenny, 
but  a half-penny  in  Britain  will  go  farther.  A perfon 
cannot  dine  for  lefs  than  a piece  of  eight,  and  the 
common  rate  of  boarding  is  three  pounds  a week. 

The  common  diftempers  here  are  high  fevers  and 
the  belly-ach.  7'he  fevers  are  generally  extremely 
violent,  and  a few  hours  frequently  carry  off  the  per- 
fon aflhCted  with  this  diforder.  Few  efcape  them 
on  their  firft  arrival,  and  many  die  by  the  firft  attack. 

The  belly-ach,  or  dry  gripes,  is  the  fevered  pain 
that  can  be  endured  : it  frequently  takes  away  the 
ufe  of  the  limbs,  which  is  never  recovered.  The  com- 
mon remedies  for  this  difeafe  are  gentle  dofes  of 
phyftc  and  clyfters,  and  upon  recovery,  the  cold  bath 
proves  ufeful. 

The  Divifions  and  principal  Towns  of  Jamaica:  its 
Government  and  Trade  ; with  a particular  Account 
of  the  Logwood  Cutters  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  the  Trade  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards  in 
America. 

THE  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  three 
counties,  namely,  Midd’efex , Surry  and  Cornwall. — 
7'he  county  of  Middlefex  contains  about  1,305,5135 
acres  ; it  has  eight  parilhes,  fifteen  towns  or  villages, 
and  fends  feventeen  reprefentatives  to  the  houle  of 
affembly.  The  county  of  Surry  contains  672,616 
acres  •,  it  has  feven  parifhes,  twelve  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  lends  fixteen  members.  The  county  of 
Cornwall  contains  1,522,149  acres  ; has  five  pa- 
rilhes, ten  towns  or  villages,  and  fends  ten  mem- 
bers. 
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The  following  table  gives  a general  view  of  the 
whole  ifland. 


Middlesex. 


Pariflies. 


St.  Catharine 

St.  Dorothy 
^ St.  John 
St. Thomas  in  7 
the  Vale  ^ 
Clarendon 
Vere 
St.  Mary 
St.  Ann 


Towns. 


CSt.Jago  de  la 
9 Vega  or  S/>«- 
town. 

Old  Harbour. 


Sorry. 


Pariflies. 


Port  Maria. 
St.  Ann. 


Towns.1 


Kingfton 
Port  Royal 
St.  Andrew 
Sr.  David 
St. Thomas  in 
the  Eaft 
Portland 
St.  George 


Kingfton. 
fort  Royal. 


( Morant  Bay, 
~l  Port  Morant. 
fitclifield. 


St.  Elizabeth 
Cornwall.  <(  Weftmorelanc] 


Hanover 
St.  James 

Trelawney 


j"  Lacovia. 

( Black  River. 
r Savanna  la 
7 Mar,  county 
ctown. 

Lucea. 

Montego  Bay. 

( Martha  Brae, 
I Falmouth. 


Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
ifland  ; it  flood  upon  the  very  point  of  a long  nar- 


row neck  of  land,  which,  toward  the  fea,  formed 
part  of  the  border  of  a very  noble  harbour  of  its  ov  n 
name.  In  this  harbour  above  a thoufand  fail  of  tl  e 
largeft  flops  could  anchor  with  the  greateft  conveni- 
ence and  fafety  ; and  the  water  was  fo  deep  at  ti  e 
quay  of  Port  Royal,  that  veflels  of  the  greateft  bui- 
den  could  lay  their  broadfides  to  the  wharfs,  and  load 
and  unload  at  very  little  expenfe  or  trouble.  This 
convenience  weighed  fo  rrttch  with  the  inhabitant?, 
that  they  chofe  this  i’pot  for  their  capital,  though  the 
place  was  a hot  dry  fand,  that  did  not  produce  any 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  not  even  frefli  water. — 
However,  its  advantageous  fituation  rendered  it  a 
conftderable  place,  and  it  contained  two  thoufand 
houfes  very  handfomely  built,  and  which  let  at  as 
high  a rate  as  thofc  of  London.  It  grew  to  all  this  in 
about  thirty  years,  and  there  were  few  places  in  the 
world  which  for  the  fize  could  be  compared  to  this 
town  for  trade,  wealth  and  an  entire  corruption  of 
manners. 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  itfy2,  an  earthquake, 
which  fhook  the  whole  ifland  to  its  foundations,  over- 
whelmed the  city,  and  buried  nine-tenths  of  it  eight 
fathoms  under  the  water.  This  earthquake  not  only 
demolifhed  the  city,  but  made  a terrible  devaluation 
all  over  the  ifland,  and  was  followed  by  a contagious 
difeafe  which  was  near  giving  the  finifliing  hand  to 
its  deftruffion. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake,  but  ten 
years  after  it  was  deftroyed  by  a dreadful  fire.  Yet 
the  extraordinary  convenience  of  the  harbour  induced 
the  inhabitants  once  more  to  rebuild  it.  But  in  1722, 
one  of  the  moft  dreadful  hurricanes  on  record  re- 
duced it  a third  time  to  a heap  of  rubbifh.  Warned 
by  thefe  extraordinary  calamities,  the  cuftom-houfe 
and  public  offices  were  removed  from  thence,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  fettled  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  bay  at  the  town  of  Kingjion.  Port  Royal  has, 
however,  three  or  four  handfome  ftreets,  feveral  crofs 
lanes,  a fine  church,  an  hofpital  forfick  and  difabled 
foldiers,  and  a yard  for  the  king’s  naval  ftores,  with 
conveniences  for  the  workmen  employed  about  the 
king’s  ffiips.  The  harbour  is  guarded  by  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  forts  in  the  IPeft  Indies,  which  has  a line  of 
near  a hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a conftant  gar- 
rifon  of  foldiers. 

Kingston  is  well  fupplied  with  frefli  water  and  all 
manner  of  accommodations.  The  ftreets  are  broad, 
perfectly  ftraight,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  is  about  a mile  long  and  contains  above  a thoufand 
houfes,  many  of  them  handfomely  built,  though  low, 
with  porticos,  and  every  convenience  for  a comforta- 
ble habitation  in  fuch  a climate.  Here  the  inferior 
courts  fit,  and  the  receiver-general,  fecretary  and  fur- 
veyor,  are  obliged  to  keep  offices.  It  has  one  or  two 
churches,  the  Jews  have  two  fynagogues  and  the 
Quakers  a moeting-houfe.  The  fortifications  of  the 
harbour  were  greatly  improved  by  Vice  Admiral  (af- 
terward Sir  Charles)  Knowles,  who  was  governor 
from  the  year  1752  to  1757.' 
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Not  far  from  Kirn  [Ion  the  river  Cqbre,  a confidera- 
ble but  not  navigable  ftreaan,  falls  into  the  fea  : and 
upon  us  banks  hands  Sr.  Jago  de  i.a  Vega,  or 
Spanish  Town,  the  feat  of  the  government,  and  the 
place  where  the  courts  of  jutlice  are  held,  and  con- 
lequently  the  metropolis  of  'Jamaica,  though  it  is  in- 
ferior in  lizc  to  Ki/igJIcn. 

The  kin,T  of  Great  licit, M appoints  the  governor 
and  council  of  1 Jamaica ; the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  which  compofe  the  houle  of  aflembly,  art 
choien  by  the  freeholders.  The  council  confifts  of 
a prefident  and  ten  members;  the  hotife  of  aflembly, 
of  43  members,  one  of  whom  is  chofen  ipeaker. 
The  governor  is  captain-general,  admiral  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  ifland ; has  power  to  iiTue  out  all  forts 
of  commiinons  ; to  fummon  and  diiTolve  aflemblies  ; 
to  make  counfellors;  to  pardon  all  crimes,  except 
treafon  or  murder,  and  even  for  thofe  to  grant  a re- 
prieve ; to  place  and  difplace  all  officers  who  are  not 
by  patent : in  a word,  to  aft  with  fovereign  authori- 
ty under  his  majefty  ; and  has  a negative  voice  in  all 
acts  of  the  aflembly.  As  he  is  chancellor,  he  is  im- 
oowered  to  grant  adminiftrations  of  the  eftates  of 
perfons  dying  inteftate,  and  executorfliips ; and  this 
left  brings  in  a confiderable  profit.  His  (dated  (alary 
is  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a year;  the  al- 
fembly  vote  the  governor  as  much  more,  and  this, 
with  the  other  great  profits  of  his  office,  make  it  in 
the  whole  little  inferior  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  a 
year. 

The  militia  is  under  the  direftion  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  and  all  from  ilxteen  to  iixty 
are  enrolled. 

The  revenue  of  the  ifland  is  reckoned  to  amount 
to  feventy  thoufand  pounds,  out  of  which  are  paid  a 
great  number  of  public  officers,  who  have  very  large 
(alaries. 

The  trade  of  Jamaica  principally  confifls  in  the 
following  articles:  firfl,  fugar,  the  fecond  is  rum,  of 
which  they  export  about  four  thoufand  puncheons. 
The  third  is  molafl'es,  in  which  they  make  a great 
part  of  their  returns  for  New  England , where  there 
•are  great  diftilleries.  Thefe  are  all  the  produce  of 
their  grand  (laple  the  fugar-cane.  The  fourth  is 
cotton,  of  which  they  fend  out  two  thoufand  bags. 
The  fifth  are  various  mifcellaneous  articles,  as  cacao, 
coffee,  a confiderable  quantity  of  pimento,  ginger, 
fweet-meats,  drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  ma- 
hogany and  manchaneel-plank. 

Both  the  logwood  and  contraband  trade  have  been 
the  fubjeft  of  much  contention  and  even  the  caufe  of 
2 war  between  England  and  Spain.  The  cutting  of 
logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  cn  the  fouthern  lide 
of  the  peninfula  of  Jacatan,  has  been  long  claimed 
as  a right  by  England ; and  this  privilege  was  confirm 
cd  to  his  Britannic  majefty ’s  fubjefts  in  the  mod  ex- 
prefs  terms  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 

There  is  (fill  a more  profitable  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween thk  ifland  and  the  Spanijh  continent,  which 
has  alfo  been  the  caufe  of  much  difpute  between  the 
courts  of  England  and  Spain.  A fliip  from  Jamaica, 


having  taken  in  negroes  and  a proper  affbrtment  of 
goods  there,  proceeds,  in  time  of  peace,  to  a har- 
bour called  the  Grout , about  four  miles  from  Porte 
Bello.  A perfon  who  underftands  Spanijh  is  direftly 
fent  afhore,  to  give  the  merchants  of  the  town  no- 
tice of  the  arrival  of  the  vcflel  ; the  fame  news  is 
likewife  carried  with  great  fpeed  to  Panama,  from 
whence  the  merchants  let  out  difguifed  like  peafants, 
carrying  jars  almoft  filled  with  (ilver ; but  the  top 
covered  with  meal,  to  deceive  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue. Here  the  Hi  ip  frequently  remain^  trading  five 
or  fix  ii’eeks  together.  The  Spaniards  ufuallv  come 
on  board,  Ie«ve  their  money  and  take  their  negroes, 
and  their  goods  parked  up  in  parcels  making  a load 
for  a man,  after  they  r<eve  been  firfl:  handffimely  en- 
tertained on  board  and  received  provifions  ftuffijent 
for  their  journey  home.  If  the  whole  cargo  is  not 
difpofed  of  here  the  captain  bears  off  eallward  to  the 
Brew,  a harbour  about  five  miles  from  Carthagena, 
where  he  (bon  finds  a market  for  the  reft. 

By  an  order  of  the  king  in  council,  dated  24th  oF 
March  1786,  for  regulating  the  trade  and  commerce 
with  the  United  States  of  America , as  far  as  it  refpefts 
the  WeJ]  India  iflands,  all  articles  of  merchandize 
brought  from  any  of  the  American  (fates  to  any  of 
the  BritiJfj  WeJ)  India  iflands  are  required  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Britijh  fubjefts  only,  and  in  no  other  than 
Britijlo  built  (hips,  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  Great 
Britain  and  navigated  according  to  law.  The  articles 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  the  WeJ}  India  iflands 
under  inch  reftriftions  and  regulations  are  fpecified  to 
be  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp  and  flax,  mafts, 
yards  and  bowfprits,  (laves,  heading  boards,  timber, 
fhingles  and  all  other  fpecies  of  lumber  ; horfes,  neat 
cattle,  -fheep,  hogs,  poultry  and  all  other  fpecies  of 
grain,  being  the  growth  or  production  of  any  of  the 
United  States  of  America ; alfo  tobacco,  in  the  fair 
and  lawful  way  of  barter  and  traffic.  The  arti- 
cles permitted  to  be  exported  from  the  Wejl  India 
iflands  to  the  (fates  of  America  are  fpecified  to  be, 
rum,  fugar,  molafl'es,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger  and 
pimento.  Thefe  are  required  to  be  conveyed  thither 
by  Britijh  fubjefts,  in  Britijh  (hips,  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law  ; that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  crew  being  na- 
tural born  fubjefts  of  Great  B itain ; and  the  fame 
duties  are  to  be  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  i'uch 
merchandize,  as  are  paid  for  the  fame  articles  when 
exported  to  any  Britijlo  colony  or  plantation  in 
America. 

Ilijor-j  of  Jamaica. 

TIIE  ifland  of  Jamaica  was  difeovered  by 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  in  the  year  1594; 
his  fon  Don  Diego  was  the  firft  European  governor  of 
the  ifland  and  built  the  city  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
now  Spanijlo  Town.  On  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards the  Indians  appeared  in  arms,  and  bravely  re- 
(olved  to  maintain  their  liberties  againft  thefe  bold 
intruders  ; and  had  certainly  been  fuccefsful,  at  leaft 
for  a while,  had  not  the  Spaniards  at  length  taken  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  of  their  fimple  natures  and  deluded  them  by 
fpecious  fhews  of  peace  and  deeply  diflembled  pro- 
teftations : but  they  in  a (hort  time  felt  the  difmal 
effects  of  giving  faith  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  no 
fooner  in  a condition  to  put  their  bloody  defigns  in 
praftice,  than  they  began  a horrid  maffacre,  mur- 
dered, butchered  and  deffroyed,  in  a few  years,  to 
the  amount  of  fixty  thoufand  of  the  natives  and  fcarce 
left  one  alive.  Some  took  refuge  in  the  wools  and 
retired  to  the  caves  and  faftneffes,  whither  they  were 
purfued  and  hunted  by  thofe  lavage  tyrants  and  cut 
to  pieces.  Before  this  defolation  Jamaica  was  one 
of  the  beft  peopled  iffands  of  the  Antilles ; but  fuch 
was  the  deftruftive  flaughter  which  the  Spaniards 
made,  that  the  very  name  of  an  Indian  was  in  a few 
years  rooted  out,  and  none  left  to  prsferve  the  me- 
mory of  that  once  flourifhing  people. 

This  iflmd  was  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards  till  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  fenfible  of  the  advantages  they  obtain- 
ed from  their  provinces  in  America , lent  a confider- 
ablc  fimadron  of  men  of  war,  commanded  by  the 
generals  Penn  and  Venables,  in  1654,  to  take  the 
line  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  This  they  attempted,  but 
being  repulfed  with  lofs,  the  principal  commanders 
fearing  to  return  to  England  without  fuccefs,  wifely 
refolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  againft  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica , before  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland 
ihould  be  fpirited  up  by  the  news  of  the  repulfe  at 
Hifpaniola.  Having  made  good  their  landing,  they 
attacked  and  took  a fort  and  foon  obliged  the  Spa- 
niards to  capitulate ; who  obtained  good  terms  and 
were  fecured  in  their  perfons  and  effects.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  many  of  the  Spatiijh  negroes  retiring 
to  the  mountains  maintained  their  ground  there,  and 
being  afterward  joined  by  feveral  other  fugitives  from 
the  EngHJh  plantations,  became  very  formidable  ; nor 
could  they  be  fubdued,  though  a body  of  regular 
troops  was  fent  over  to  the  affiftance  of  the  planters. 
At  length  governor  Trelawney,  who  preceded  bir 
Charles  Knowles,  entered  into  a treaty  with  them, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  Ihould  remain  an 
independent  ftate  and  be  governed  by  their  own  ma- 
giftrates,  on  condition  that  they  protedled  no  more 
fugitives.  They  are  faid  now  to  live  in  a very  friend- 
ly manner  with  the  Englijb , and,  in  cafe  of  an  inva- 
fion,  fome  imagine  they  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  defence  of  the  ifland;  while  others  fuppofe  that 
thefe  negroes  are  not  yet  to  be  trufted,  and  for  this 
reafon  fome  of  the  beft  lands  in  the  ifland  which  lie 
in  their  neighbourhood  are  not  cultivated. 

After  the  Reftoration  the  Spaniards  ceded  Jamaica 
to  the  king  of  England  by  treaty.  Some  of  the  troops 
employed  in  its  reduction  had  fettled  there  ; many  of 
the  royalifts,  who  had  been  uneafy  at  home,  had 
fou°ht  an  afylum  in  this  ifland,  and  not  a few  plan- 
ters from  Barbadoes  were  invited  thither  by  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  other  advan- 
tages which  it  afforded.  The  latter  taught  the  former 
fettlers  the  manner  of  railing  the  fugar-cane ; for  at 
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firft  they  had  wholly  applied  themfelves  to  the  raifino- 
of  cacao,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done  before  them.  It 
was  very  happy  for  them  that  they  fell  into  this  new 
practice,  for  the  groves  of  the  cacao-trees  planted  by 
the  Spaniards  began  to  fail,  and  the  new  plantations 
did  not  thrive. 

What  gave  frefli  life  to  this  feftlement  and  at  once 
raifed  it  to  a furprifing  pitch  of  opulence,  which  it 
has  fince  fcarcely  equalled,  was  the  refort  thither  of 
the  pirates  called  the  Buccaneers.  Men  who  fought 
with  the  mold  defperate  bravery,  and  l'pent  their 
plunder  with  the  mold  lavilh  extravagance,  were  wel- 
come guefts  in  Jamaica.  They  often  brought  very 
large  Turns  in  pieces  of  eight,  which  were  immediate- 
ly Tquandered  in  excefllve  gaming,  wine  and  women. 
Thusvaft  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  returns  of  trea- 
fure  to  Englcmd  were  prodigious.  By  this  means  the 
inhabitants  had  railed  'fuch  funds,  that  when  this 
fource  of  weah-h  failed  by  -the  fuppreffion  of  the  pi-  . 
rates,  they  were  enabled  to  turn  Iheir  ...Jutdry  into 
better  channels ; and  they  increafed  To  faff,  that  if' 
was  computed  there  were  fixty  thoufand  whites,  and 
a hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  negroes  on  the 
ifland.  , 

But  while  the  inhabitants  were  filled  with  the  gay- 
eft  hopes  and  rendered  arrogant  and  luxuriant  by 
wealth,  one  of  the  mold  violent  earthquakes  that  per- 
haps was  ever  felt,  plunged  them,  in  an  inftant,  into 
an  abyfs  of  mifery.  Of  this  we  have  taken  notice  in 
treating  of  the  deldruddion  of  Port  Royal,  in  which 
city  two  thoufand  whites  and  blacks  perifhed.  At 
the  fame  time  the  houfes  all  over  the  ifland  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  furviving  inhabitants  forced  to 
dwell  in  huts.  Two  great  mountains  falling,  flopped 
the  courfe  of  a river,  and  caufed  it  to  become  dry 
from  that  place  for  a whole  day,  by  which  means  vaft 
quantities  of  fifh  were  obtained  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  diftreffed.  An  high  mountain  was  fplit,  and  part 
of  it  falling  upon  a level  plain,  overwhelmed  feveral 
fettlements  ; and  almoft  all  the  fhips  and  floops  in  the 
harbour  were  loft.  A general  ficknefs  fucceeded, 
which  carried  oft'  a great  number  of  thofe.  inhabitants 
which  the  earthquake  had  fpared. 

The  enemies  of  Great  Britain  were  not  idle  fpefta- 
tors  of  fuch  a dreadful  event ; the  French  propofed 
to  make  an  eafy  conqueft  of  a ruined  ifland,  where 
poverty,  ficknefs  and  every  hardship  prevailed  ; fo 
much  was  Jamaica  changed  ! They  invaded  the  if- 
iand  with  firm  hopes  of  fuccefs : but  though  the  in- 
habitants had  fo  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with, 
they  ftill  retained  their  priftine  fpirit  and  native  cou- 
rage ; the  invaders  were  repulfed,  and  only  eighteen 
of  them  left  to  carry  the  news  of  their  defeat.  Their 
Ioffes,  however,  Teem  not  yet  to  have  been  fully  re- 
paired. It  is  faid  that  at  prefent  the  white  inhabi- 
tants fcarcely  exceed  twenty-five  thoufand  louls,  and 
yet  the  blacks  are  computed  to  amount  to  near  nine- 
ty thoufand  ; an.  amazing  difproportion  ! 

The 
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The  C a rib  dll  Islands. 

Anguilla  and  Barbuda. 

WE  now  proceed  to  fuch  of  the  Caribbee 
Wands  as  are  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain.  This  name 
fleems  to  have  been  given  to  fome  of  thofe  iflands  be- 
fore they  became  fubjeft  to  the  Spaniards  ; and  at  the 
time  when  Columbus  difcovered  this  part  of  the 
world,  thefe  iflands  were  pofleiTed  by  a fierce  and  fa- 
vage  race  of  men,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  iflanders 
more  to  the  weffward.  Ten  of  thefe  iflands  at  pre- 
lent  belong  to  the  Englijh  ; thefe  are  Anguilla,  Bar- 
buda, St.  C.krijl' pket ’s,  Nevis,  Antega,  or  Antigue , 
xlcviferrat , Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  Barbadoes,  Gra- 
nada, with  the  Granadines , or  Granadillos.  i he  firft 
fix  with  Guadahupc,  &c.  are  alfo  termed  Leeward 
1 /lands  ; and  the  laft  font  with  Martinico  and  Tobago 
are  named  Windward  Iflands. 

A or  Snake  Island,  is  a long  and  nar- 

row traff,  winding  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
fnake,  whence  it  received  its  name.  This,  which  is 
the  mold  northerly  of  the  Caribbee  IJlatids  poiTeffed  by 
the  Ei.glifJj,  is  fituated  in  1 8°  15’  N.  latitude,  and 
62°  25'  W.  longitude  : it  is  ten  leagues  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth. 

This  ifland  is  woody,  but  perfectly  level.  Its  cli- 
mate is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Jamaica.  It 
abounds  with  tame  cattle,  with  which  it  has  been 
flocked  by  the  Europeans  ; and  alfo  with  the  opoflum, 
mufk-rat,  alligator  and  other  animals  common  in  the 
fame  climate.  The  Englijh  fettled  here  in  1650.  At 
prefent  they  chiefly  fubfilf  by  hufbandry,  and  make 
a little  fugar.  They  are  far  from  being  remarkable 
for  their  induftry,  or  their  numbers;  and  have  been 
frequently  pillaged  by  the  French,  who  in  1745  made 
a defeent  upon  the  ifland,  to  the  number  of  a thou- 
fand  men,  when  fix  hundred  of  them,  marching  up 
to  attack  a breaft-work,  were  fo  well  received  by  the 
continual  fire  of  a hundred  men  ported  there  to  de- 
fend it,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  lofs 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  men,  befide  fome  of  their  co- 
lours and  fire-arms. 

Barbuda  is  floated  in  170  50'  N.  latitude,  and  in 
6 1°  50  W.  longitude,  tbirtv-five  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Antigua,  fifty-three  N.  E.  of  St.  Chrijl cipher’s,  and 
ninety  S.  E.of  Anguilla.  It  extends -twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  The  land  is  low  and 
fertile  ; on  the  W.  fide  it  has  a good  road  well  fhel- 
tered,  and  clear  of  rocks ; but  from  the  N.  W.  and 
S.  W.  points  two  Ihoals  of  fand  run  above  two  leagues 
into  the  flea. 

This  ifland  produces  citrons,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, Indian  figs,  grapes,  pine-apples,  the  flenfitive- 
plant,  cocoas,  cotton,  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cafl- 
tia,  Brnfil  wood  and  ebony  ; with  tobacco,  indigo, 
maize,  potatoes,  yams  and  other  roots  and  drugs. 

Here  are  plenty  of  cows,  fheep,  goats  and  fowl  the 
breeding  of  all  which  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  make  a confiderable  profit  by  felling 


them  to  the  other  iflands.  Here  are  likewife  ferpents 
of  various  kinds,  fome  very  large  and  not  poifonous, 
which  are  of  fervice  in  deftroying  rats,  toads  and  frogs; 
but  the  bite  of  others  is  incurable  if  a remedy  be  not 
immediately  adminiftered. 

This  colony  was  planted  as  early  as  any  of  the  Lee- 
ward IJlands,  except  St.  Chrijlcpker's  ; but  was  fo 
often  diflurbed  by  the  Caribbs,  that  the  people  were 
frequently  forced  to  abandon  their  plantations  ; but 
thefe  diminifhing  daily  in  number,  and  the  Europeans 
in  the  other  iflands  increafing,  the  Engli/h  again  pof- 
fefied  themfelves  of  Barbuda  : in  a few  years  the  in- 
habitants amounted  to  five  hundred,  and  they  are 
now  increafed  to  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred. 
The  ifland  is  fubje£!  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Codrington,  who  choofes  the  governor,  and  enjoys 
the  fame  prerogatives  as  the  other  lords  proprietors 
in  America  were  wont  to  do. 

St.  Christopher. 

THE  ifland  of  St.  Christopher,  com- 
monly called  St.  Kitt’s,  lies  170  15' N.  latitude; 
and  62°  43'  W.  longitude,  from  Greenwich,  it  being 
about  ten  miles  to  the  VV.  of  Nevis , and  fourteen 
leagues  from  Antigua.  It  extends  twenty-five  miles 
and  a half  in  length  ; but  its  greateft  breadth  is  no 
more  than  feven. 

At  the  top  of  the  Conorkee-hills  is  a plain,  not  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  ending  at  the  edge  of  a cavity  of 
a prodigious  depth,  and  about  a mile  in  circumference, 
containing  fulphur,  from  which  rife  continual  clouds 
of  fteam.  A furlong  to  the  S.  E.  is  a large  rocky 
hill,  called  Mount- IVhfery,  from  a rafli  man,  who,  at- 
tempting to  alcend  the  precipice,  fell  backward,  and 
was  killed.  This  is  the  higheft  point  of  land  on  St. 
ChriJIophers,  and  it  is  faid  to  rife  about  a mile  and  a 
half  perpendicular  from  the  fea.  In  the  fulphureous 
cavity  abovementioned  are  two  or  three  round  holes 
in  the  earth,  vulgarly  called  the  Devil’s  Coppers  : 
they  are  two  yards  afunder,  and  each  about  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Smith  lavs,  that  when  he  faw  them, 
they  boiled  fiercer  than  ever  he  faw  a lugar-copper. 
On  this  hill  there  is  a great  quantity  of  pure  brim- 
rtone,  and  on  its  top  is  a powder  magazine- 

St.  ChriJIophers  is  reprefented  by  fome  writers  as 
one  of  the  moll  delightful  iflands  in  the  world.  Its 
mountains,  notwithftanding  there  are  dreadful  rocks 
and  thick  woods  between  them,  rife  one  above  ano- 
ther, and  are  adorned  by  rows  of  trees  that  wear  a 
perpetual  verdure,  intermixed  with  handfome  houfes 
covered  with  fliining  flate.  The  foil  is  light  and  fandy. 
It  is  well  flupplied  with  fprings,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  ifland  there 
are  lome  hot  ones  proper  for  baths  ; yet  in  fome 
places  water  is  fcarce.  The  ifland  alfo  affords  much 
fait,  which  is  produced  in  a fait  lake,  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  eighty  acres  ; where  the  fun,  exhaling 
the  water  during  tbe  dry  feafon,  leaves  a crufl  of  fait 
at  the  bottom  that  exactly  refembles  rock-cryftal. 

The 


The  animals  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  in  the 
other  Caribbee  Iflands  ; but  the  mod:  remarkable  of  its 
beads  is  the  rocket,  a kind  of  lizard,  whofe  fkin  re- 
fembles  a withered  leaf,  with  yellow  or  blue  fpots. — 
It  has  fparkling  eyes,  always  holds  up  its  head,  and 
is  in  perpetual  motion.  Its  tail  turns  up  toward  its 
back  in  a circle  and  a half,  and  when  purfued  it  puts 
out  its  tongue. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  birds,  are  the  orinoca 
eagle,  and  the  craw-fowl  The  feathers  of  the  for- 
mer are  a light  grey,  curioufly  diverfified  with  black 
fpots,  and  the  ends  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  yellow. 
It  attacks  only  fuch  birds  as  have  crooked  beaks  and 
fharp  talons  like  itfelf,  and  always  feizes  them  flying. 

The  craw-fowl,  which  is  as  big  as  a large  duck,  is 
alh-coloured,  has  a great  head,  fmall  eyes,  and  a 
fhort  neck,  under  which  is  a craw  that  will  hold  two 
gallons  of  water.  It  lives  upon  fifh,  which  it  watches 
from  trees  on  the  fhore,  and  fometimes  dives  in  for 
them  above  a fathom  under  water.  It  is  fo  intent  on 
its  prey  that  it  is  eafily  (hot  but  is  not  tit  for  food. 

Though  no  bees  are  hived,  either  here  or  in  the 
ifland  of  Nevis,  yet  there  is  a great  deal  of  honey  pro- 
duced bv  the  wild  bees  ; but  it  will  not  make  mead, 
on  account  of  the  warmth  of  the  climate. 

The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  amount  to  about 
eight  thouiand  whites  and  eighteen  thouland  negroes. 

The  fortifications  of  the  ifland  are,  a fort  ereffed 
on  Brimflone-hill,  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  plant- 
ed with  fortv-nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Charles -fort, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
a fufiicient  quantity  of  ftores  ; and  London derry-flort, 
on  the  eaft-lide  of  Bnjfle-Terre.  There  are  alfo  fix 
batteries  raifed  at  fo  many  landing-places,  mounted 
with  forty-three  cannon  in  all. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  the  parifhes  of  St  John, 
Chrifl-church,  and  St.  Mary,  on  the  N.  St.  Ann,  St. 
Fhomas  and  Lrtnity,  on  the  S.  fide. 

Basse-Terre,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  is  a fine 
town  built  by  the  French,  under  the  cannon  of  their 
fort.  The  houfes  are  of  good  brick,  free-ftone  and 
timber  ; and  among  other  buildings,  are  a town-houfe, 
an  hofpital,  and  a large  church.  They  ere<fted  their 
caftle  on  the  E.  fide  of  a high  mountain,  fhaded  with 
lofty  ever-green  trees,  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  fea.  Between  the  caftle  and  the  mountains  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  garden,  that  produces  the  moft 
delightful  flowers  and  plants  of  Europe  and  America , 
and  is  adorned  with  a fountain. 

The  ifland  has  a militia,  confifting  of  one  regiment 
of  foot,  a troop  of  horfe,  and  another  of  dragoons, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  one  thoufancl  three 
hundred  and  forty  men. 

The  ftate  of  the  commerce  which  was  carried  on 
at  the  port  of  Bujfle-  Terre,  in  the  year  1784,  maybe 
inferred  from  the  ftate  of  the  cuftoms  ; the  grofs  pro- 
duce of  duties  was  that  year  353I.  fterling  : the  Sala- 
ries paid  amounted  to  347I.  and  the  incidental  charges 
to  152I.  There  is  likewife  another  port  on  the  ifland 
called  Sandy  pointy  where  duties  on  merchandize  is 
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received  ; their  amount  that  year  was  34I.  whilft  the 
falaries  were  270I.  and  the  incidental  charges  1 6 7 1 — 
This  ifland  pays  a duty  of  four  and  a half  per  cent, 
impofed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  on  the  dead  com- 
modities of  its  produce  exported.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French,  in  the  year  1782,  but  reftored  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  ioth  article  of  the  peace,  made  in  the 
following  year. 

Nevis. 

THIS  ifland  is  three  or  four  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  St.  CkriJ/ophers;  from  hence  may  be  diftindlly 
perceived,  in  a clear  day,  the  iflands  of  Euflachia, 
Saba,  St.  Bartholomew , Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Montfler- 
rat  and  Barbuda.  It  is  only  fix  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  has  a high  mountain  in  the  centre,  faid  to 
be  exactly  a mile  and  a half  perpendicular  ; the  ifland 
is  covered  with  plantations  and  trees. 

The  climate  is  faid  by  lome  to  be  even  hotter  than 
that  of  Barbadoes,  though  the  latter  is  much  nearer  to 
the  line.  Fevers  are  very  rife  here,  efpecially  in  Oc- 
tober, when  the  trade  winds  veer  from  the  E.  to  the  N. 

The  land  is  very  fertile;  Etiglijh  beans  bloflom  in 
the  mountain  plantations,  but  never  pod  ; yet  the 
famphire,  cucumbers,  common  lettuces,  kidney-beans, 
celery,  and  naflurtiums,  & c.  are  excellent.  Among 
the  trees  is  one  called  the  diddledoo,  refembling  a 
codling-tree,  but  with  narrow  thin  leaves.  It  bears 
a beautiful  bloflom  of  the  fineft  yellow  and  fcarlet  co- 
lours. 

Though  the  vallies  are  fruitful,  the  rifing  ground 
is  flony,  and  the  plantations  grow  worfe  in  propor- 
tion as  they  rife  toward  the  funimit  of  the  mountain. 
The  produce  of  this  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  other 
Cat  ibbee  Iflands  : they  have  oranges,  limes  and  le- 
mons ; but  fugar,  which  is  the  ftaple  commodity,  an- 
fwers  all  the  purpofes  of  money,  and  all  the  trade  of 
the  ifland  is  managed  by  it.  Their  fugar  is  for  the 
moft  part  mufeovado  ; tobacco,  cotton  and  ginger 
were  formerly  much  cultivated  ; but  all  thefe  have 
been  neglected  to  make  way  for  the  fugir-cane,  which 
produces  fuch  plenty  of  fugar,  that  fifty  or  fixty  fhips 
have  been  laden  with  it  in  this  fmall  ifland,  within  a 
year,  for  Europe. 

Here  are  feveral  forts  of  lizards,  fome  of  which  are 
fo  large  as  to  be  five  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
which  is  of  the  fame  length. 

The  land-pike  is  fo  called  from  its  refembling  the 
fifh  of  that  name  ; but  inftead  of  fins  it  has  four  feet, 
which  are  fo  weak  that  it  crawls  flowly  along,  and 
winds  its  body  like  a pike  freftx  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  about  fixteen  inches  in  length  ; its  fkin  is 
of  a filver  grey,  covered  with  little  lhining  feales. — 

In  the  night  they  make  a noife  under  the  rocks  more 
hideous  than  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  animals  is  a kind  of 
fnail,  called  “ the  foldier,”  becaufe  having  no  fhell 
of  its  own,  it  creeps  into  the  (hells  that  are  driven  on 
fhore,  in  which  it  accommodates  itfelf  like  a foldier, 
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who  takes  up  his  quarters  in  other  people's  houfes. 
As  it  grows  bigger  it  gets  into  larger  lheils,  which  it 
fmJs  empty  and  appears  of  feveral  forms  and  figures, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  lheils  of  which  it 
takes  potTeflion.  For  its  defence  it  has  fomething 
refembling  the  claw  of  a large  crab-filh,  with  which 
it  clofes  t ire  -entrance  of  the  lhall  and  thus  fecures  its 
whole  body,  all  of  which,  except  the  head  and  claw, 
is  very  tender.  This  claw  is  jagged  within  and  takes 
fuch  firm  hold  of  whatever  it  fallens  on,  that  it  takes 
away  the  piece.  It  moves  fafier  than  the  common 
finnil  and  does  not  mark  its  track  with  any  flime. 

Here  is  a pretty  little  flying  infect,  with  four  legs 
and  of  various  beautiful  colours,  called  a fly-catcher, 
from  its  entering  rooms  and  prefently  clearing  them 
of  all  flies  and  other  vermin.  It  alfo  lies  down  on 
planks,  waiting  for  the  flies,  and  puts  its  head  into 
different  poftures  on  its  feeing  them  fhift  their  places. 
It  frequently  Hands  with  its  mouth  half  open  and 
when  it  fees  an  advantage  leaps  direftly  on  its  prey, 
which  it  feldom  mifles  •,  and  is  fo  tame,  that  it  will 
come  on  the  table  when  people  are  eating,  and  catch 
the  flies  that  fettle  on  their  hands  or  clothes. 

There  are  here  land-crabs  much  fmaller  than  our 
fea-crab- ; thefe  make  little  burrows  like  rabbits  in 
the  woods  high  up  the  mountains  ; but  come  down 
every  year  to  the  lea  to  wafli  and  fhed  their  fhells, 
and  then  are  ealily  caught  at  night  by  torch-light. 
Their  claws  are  long  and  flender,  which  enables  them 
to  move  fad.  Thele  crabs  make  their  way  with  fur- 
prifing  expedition  through  timber  planks  and  have 
fuch  an  eagernefs  to  devour  dead  bodies,  that  they 
have  been  frequently  known  to  penetrate  a coffin, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  a corps  has  been  de- 
pofited  in  the  earth,  and  they  prefently  reduce  it  to  a 
mere  lkeleton.  The  only  venomous  creatures  here 
are  centipedes  and  fcorpions. 

Thofe  of  the  inhabitants  that  are  defcendcd  from 
Europeans  are  computed  at  about  three  thoufand  and 
the  negroes  at  three  times  that  number,  of  whom  at 
leaft  four  thoufand  are  employed  in  the  fugar-trade. 
'The  militia  is  computed  at  about  three  hundred  men  ; 
but  there  is  only  one  fort  in  the  ifland,  which  is 
mounted  with  nineteen  guns. 

Though  much  flopping  comes  to  the  ifland,  it  has 
not  one  good  harbour,  nor  any  toierable  anchoring 
except  on  the  S.  W.  fide,  where  are  feveral  rocks  and 
Ihoals,  between  which  flops  ride  in  fafety  ; but  in 
cafe  of  an  hurricane  they  put  out  to  fea,  and  if  poffi- 
ble  run  into  Antigua. 

n lie  only  town  in  the  ifland  is  Charles  Town, 
which  has  large  houfes,  and  lliops  well  ftored  and  is 
defended  by  the  above  fort. 

The  government  of  Nevis  is  veiled  in  a governor, 
council  and  aflembly,  who  can  make  any  law  that  will 
laft  twelve  months  ; but  not  longer,  unlels  it  be  con- 
firmed by  the  king. 

The  receipts  from  the  cuftoms  were,  fix  years  ago 
(front  1790),  33!-  flerling;  the  falaries  to  officers 
and  incidental  charges  65k  This  ifland  was 


Antigua,  &c. 

taken  by  the  Feench  in  the  late  war,  but  reftcred  by 
the  peace. 

Antigua,  or  Antego. 

T II  E ifland  of  Antigua  is  feated  in  1 4' 

N.  latitude,  and  in  6o°  9'  W.  longitude,  to  the  K. 
of  Nevis  and  Si.  Chrijlopher’s , and  is  fomewhat  of  a 
circular  form,  about  fix  leagues  from  E.  to  W.  the 
fame  dillance  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  fixty  miles  in 
circumference.  It  abounds  more  with  good  harbours 
than  all  the  other  EttgUJfj  iflands  in  thefe  feas  ; yet  is 
fo  encompafied  with  rocks,  that  it  is  in  many  parts  of 
dangerous  accefs.  '1  he  principal  harbours  are  Wil- 
loughby-bay t near  two  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  Green 
IJland ; Nonfuch  harbour,  a fpacious  ba-y  at  the  eafl 
end  of  the  ifland  ; Five  IJland  harbour,  on  the  well 
fide  of  the  ifland,  fo  called  from  five  little  iflands  that 
lie  to  the  well  of  it  ; St.  John's  harbour,  due  well 
from  the  former,  and  about  two  miles  from  it  by 
land,  is  a kind  of  double  harbour,  which  is  the  bell 
in  the  ifland,  but  a fandv  bar  runs  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  it,  the  deepetl  part  of  which  is  at  the  fouth-weft 
end.  This  harbour  is  defended  not  only  by  a fort  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  mounted  with  four- 
teen guns,  but  by  ieven  other  batteries  raifed  for  the 
defence  of  (o  rr.2ny  landing-places.  Falmouth  har- 
bour is  defended  by  Fort  Charles  and  Monkjlnll  fort. 
Here  are  alfo  Englijh  harbour  and  Carlijle  harbour. 

The  climate  is  here  hotter  than  that  of  Barbados , 
and  the  ifland  is  very  fubjetfl  to  hurricanes.  The 
foil  is  fandv,  and  much  of  it  overgrown  with  wood  : 
the  ifland  has  alfo  but  few  fprings  and  not  fo  much 
as  a Angle  brook,  fo  that  its  chief  dependence  for 
water  is  upon  what  falls  from  the  cloud',  and  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  are  fometimes  dillreffed  for  want 
cf  it  : yet,  notwithflanding  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
it  is  a thriving  and  a very  confiderable  place.  It  pro- 
duces much  the  fame  commodities  as  the  other  Carib- 
bee  IJlands , particularly  tobacco  and  fugar,  which 
tho’  black  and  coarie  at  firll,  has  lince  been  fo  far  im- 
proved ns  to  render  it  equal  to  any  produced  in  the 
other  fugar  iflands. 

This  ifland  contains  about  feventy  thoufand  acres 
and  produces,  one  year  with  another,  fixteen  thou- 
fand hogfheads  of  fugar. 

The  ifland  has  more  venifon  than  any  other  of  the 
Cnribbees , and  has  a confiderable  number  of  black 
cattle  and  fowl,  with  moll  of  the  animals  common 
to  the  other  iflands. 

Antigua  is  divided  into  five  parilhes  and  has  the 
following  fimall  towns  -,  namely,  on  the  north-well 
part  is  St.  John's  town,  the  capital,  which  is  one  of 
the  moll  regular  towns  in  the  IVtjl  Indies  and  has  the 
moll  commodious  harbour  of  any  of  the  Leeward 
] funds,  but  conlills  of  only  two  or  three  hundred 
houles.  On  the  louth  fide  are  Falmouth,  Parham 
and  Bridge-town  : and  in  t he  centre  of  the  ifland  is 
St.  Peter's.  The  people  here  are  computed  at  about 
{’even  thoufand  whites  and  thirty  thoufand  blacks. 
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It  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  by  the  Eng- 
lip  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  already  men- 
tioned, and  that  fome  Englp  families  fettled  upon  it 
in  1 636;  but  the  firft  grant  of  this  iftand  from  the 
crown  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Charles  II. 
about  the  year  1663,  to  William  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  who  planted  a colony  there  about  the  year 
1666;  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Caribbee  IJlands , 
and  loft  his  life  the  fame  year  in  an  hurricane  near 
Martinico.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Antigua  made 
any  confiderable  figure  among  the  Leeward.  IJlands 
till  the  year  1680  and  it  feems  that  its  improvement 
fince  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  care  of  Colonel 
Chriftopher  Codrington,  the  deputy-governor  of  Bar- 
badoes,  who  removed  hither;  and,  after  planting  a 
good  part  of  it,  made  this  iftand  the  feat  of  his  go- 
vernment, when  he  was  Captain-general  of  all  the 
Leeward  IJlands.  This  rendered  Antigua  populous, 
rich  and  flourifhing. 

In  1681  the  inhabitants  fuffered  greatly  by  a ter- 
rible hurricane,  and  alfo  by  another  in  1689,  when 
mod  of  the  houfes,  fugar-works  and  wind-mills,  were 
thrown  down. 

There  are  two  of  the  ports  at  which  a cuftorn- 
houfe  is  eftablifhed;  namely,  St.John's  and  Parham , 
in  Willoughby-bay.  In  the  year  1784,  the  net  re- 
ceipts at  the  former  were  145I.  fterling,  at  the  latter 
nothing:  whilft  the  falaries  at  St.  John's  amounted  to 
505I.  at  Parham  to  200I.  the  incidental  charges  at 
both  ports  to  upward  of  fifty  pounds.  On  this  ifland 
a duty  of  four;hnd  a half  per  cent,  is  levied  on  the 
produce,  when  exported. 

Montserrat. 

THIS  ifland  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493,  vyho  gave  it  this  name  from  its  refembling  a 
mountain  fo  called  near  Barcelona.  It  lies  twenty- 
five  miles  almoft  S.  S E.  of  Nevis,  forty  N.  W.  of 
Guadeloupe,  twenty  W.  S.  W.  of  Antigua  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  from  Bmbadoes.  It  is  fomewhat 
of  an  oval  form,  about  nine  miles  in  length,  the  fame 
in  breadth  and  about  eighteen  miles  in  compafs.  La- 
titude 160  47’  N.  longitude  61 0 17'  W.  from  Green- 
wich. 

Its  mountains  are  covered  with  cedars,  cyprefs- 
trees,  acomas  and  the  mufk-herb,  which  grows  like 
the  bramble,  but  without  thorns,  and  bears  yellow 
flowers  that  afterward  turn  to  pods  full  of  feeds  that 
have  the  fmell  of  mufk. 

On  the  mountains  grows  the  tree  termed  iron- 
wood,  which  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  the  trunk  is,  in  proportion,  fomewhat  flender. 
It  is  covered  with  a whitifh  bark,  but  that  upon  the 
upper  branches  is  of  a reddifh  grey.  The  leaves, 
which  are  fmooth  and  of  a yellowifh  green,  are  two 
inches  and  a half  long  and  above  an  inch  broad.  The 
flowers  are  many  and  white ; thefe  rife  in  groupes 
upon  one  common  pedicle  and  arefucceeded  by  fmall 
berries  half  an  inch  long,  whole  outward  tegument, 
as  well  as  the  inward  pulp,  is  of  the  finelt  red,  in- 
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terfperfed  with  fmall  feeds.  This  tree  has  the  name 
of  iron-wood  from  its  hardnefs,  its  great  weight  and 
the  clofenefs  of  its  grain.  It  is  fo  heavy  that  it  will 
fink  in  water;  it  is  proof  againft  all  weathers  and  in 
fevpral  ages  fcarce  fufters  any  decay. 

The  valleys  of  this  ifland  are  well  watered  and 
fruitful.  Its  chief  produce  is  indigo,  great  quantities 
of  which  ufed  to  be  exported  to  Great  Britain.  The 
inhabitants  likewife  make  fome  fugar,  which  is  ibid 
not  to  be  fo  fine  as  that  of  Jamaica  or  Ba ; badoes. 

This  ifland  is  furrounded  with  rocks  and  has  no 
place  that  can  be  properly  called  a haven  ; fo  that  on 
the  approach  of  a hurricane  fuch  fhips  as  happen  to 
be  on  the  coaftare  obliged  to  put  to  fea,  and  with  all 
poflible  expedition  to  lail  to  St.  Chrjlcpher's  or  An- 
tigua. 

No  fettlement  was  made  upon  it  till  the  year  1632, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  the  firft  governor  of  St. 
Chrijlopher's,  fettled  a fmall  colony  here.  It  at  firft 
flourilhed  more  than  Antigua,  but  the  latter  ifland 
has  fince  got  the  ftart  of  it.  It  is  computed  that  it 
has  at  prefent  about  four  thoufand  whites  and  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  negroes.  They  have  two  pa- 
rifh-churches,  lined  with  cedar,  whofe  pulpit  and 
pews  are  alfo  of  that  and  other  fweet-fcented  kinds 
of  wood. 

In  the  year  1784  the  net  amount  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandize, received  on  this  ifland  and  brought  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  was  82k  fteriing, 
whilft  the  expenfes  of  falaries  were  28 7I.  and  the  in- 
cidental charges  152I. 

Dominica. 

DOMINICA,  or  Dominique,  which  owes 
its  name  to  its  being  difcovered  by  Columbus  on  a 
Sunday,  is  the  moft  northerly  of  the  Windward  IJlands. 
It  is  feated  in  150  18  N.  latitude  and  in  6i°  28  W. 
longitude,  about  half  way  between  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinico  and  fifteen  leagues  from  each.  This  ifland 
extends  about  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  from  the 
N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.  and  near  as  much  over  in  its 
broadeft  part.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  St.  Vincent  ; 
in  the  centre  are  inacceflible  mountains,  from  whence 
flow  fprings  of  excellent  water. 

Moft  of  the  Caribbeahs  retiring  hither  on  their  be- 
ing driven  out  of  the  other  iflands  by  the  Europeans, 
they  are  now  very  numerous.  The  French  having 
frequented  the  ifland  more  than  the  Englp,  are  faid 
to  be  beft  regarded  by  the  natives. 

Near  one  thoufand  Caribs  inhabited  this  ifland  in 
1732,  whilft  three  hundred  and  fifty  French  and 
about  as  many  fiaves,  poflefled  a part  of  it.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Englp  in  1761,  by  a fleet  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Douglas,  having  a body  of  land  forces 
under  Lord  Rollo  and  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  ; at  which  time  the  white 
people  on  the  ifland  had  increafed  to  fix  hundred  and 
the  flaves  amounted  to  two  thoufand. 

The  Abbe  ilaynal  fuppofes  this  fettlement  capable 
of  yielding,  in  procefs  of  time,  with  great  iabbitr, 
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three  or  four  thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar  yearly.  Its 
iituation  in  the  mid-way,  between  Martinico  and  Gua- 
deloupe, made  it  a very  deiirable  pofieffion  to  the  Eng- 
li/b,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war;  as  at  the  one 
ieafon  a very  lucrative  contraband  trade  can  be  car- 
ried on,  and  at  the  other,  its  fafe  and  commodious 
harbours,  enabled  the  EngljJj  privateers  and  ihips  of 
war  to  annoy  the  French  commerce  and  particularly 
to  difturb  the  communication  between  her  two  prin- 
cipal brands. 

Notwithftanding  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
means  of  ftrengthening  and  fecuring  this  ifland  againft 
any  hoftile  attack,  by  furmfhing  it  with  cannon  and 
ammunition  to  a large  amount  and  in  vaft  quantities, 
yet  no  troops  were  fent  over  for  its  defence,  it  was 
therefore  rendered  an  eafy  conqueft  when  the  French 
made  a defcent  on  the  ifland  in  the  year  1778  ; but 
it  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
in ^783. 

i he  ftate  of  the  commercial  expenditure  and  re- 
venue at  the  port  of  Rcfeau,  on  the  ifland  of  Domi- 
nica, in  the  year  1784,  was — falaries  7 Sol.  incidents 
24c!.  deficiency  of  revenue  after  defraying  all  charges 
5 61.  Report  of  Commiflioners,  & c. 

St.  Vincent 

IS  Situated  from  13°  i’to  130  13’ N.  latitude 
and  in  6 i°  W.  longitude  ; fifty-five  miles  W.  of  Bar- 
bados: and  about  four  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  St. 
Lucia.  It  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  eigh- 
teen in  breadth  and  fixty  in  compafs. 

This  ifland  has  a deep  fat  foil,  capable  of  produc- 
ing every  thing  proper  for  the  climate  and  has  abund- 
ance of  rivulets  and  fprings  of  excellent  water.  It 
has  feveral  mountains  with  plains  at  the  bottom, 
which,  if  cultivated,  would  be  exceeding  fruitful. 
There  are  here  large  ftraight  trees  of  all  the  kinds 
produced  in  America : tobacco  has  been  cultivated 
here  and  is  efteemed  excellent  ; together  with  man- 
dicoa,  Turkey  wheat,  potatoes,  ignamas,  gourds  and 
the  finefl  and  largeft  melons  ; indigo  alio  thrives  here 
remarkably  well. 

This  ifland,  as  well  as  that  of  Dominica  and  St. 
Lucia , was,  in  1669,  inhabited  by  a race  of  men 
fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  the  aborigines  of  the 
Arckiepelago,  to  whom  the  contending  kingdoms  of 
England  and  France  agreed  to  yield  the  pofleflion  of 
the  country.  Some  Africans  who  were  on  board  a 
fhip  branded  on  the  coaft,  obtained  a fettlement  on 
the  Hand  and  having  a number  of  women  in  their 
company,  they  foon  increafed  greatly.  A mixed 
race  fprang  from  thefe  people  and  the  former  inha- 
bitant- ; fo  that  a difference  of  colour  prevails,  which 
has  occafioned  thefe  favages  to  be  diftinguiffied  by  the 
different  appellations  of  the  black  and  red  Caribs. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763  the  right  to  this 
Hland  was,  by  the  contradfmg  parties,  vefted  in  the 
Englijh.  The  Caribs  were  then  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  one  thoufand  fighting  men.  Thefe  poflefled  the 
TU.dward  fide  of  the  ifland  ; feveral  French  planters 


had  fettled  to  the  leeward.  The  Abbe  Raynal  in-* 
forms  us,  that  eight  hundred  white  men  and  three 
thoufand  blacks  were  employed  in  cultivating  thefe 
plantations  ; and  the  annual  amount  of  the  producti- 
ons exported,  was  5,625!.  fterling.  After  the  peace 
commiflioners  were  appointed  for  the  fale  of  the  pro- 
fitable lands  in  thofe  iflands  ; but  the  French  fettlers 
were  permitted  to  hold  their  poffeflions  upon  leafes 
for  years  and  under  certain  ftipulations.  A great 
number  of  the  French , not  choofing  to  live  under 
Englijh  government,  abandoned  their  eftates,  which,, 
together  with  the  new  lands,  were  generally  purchaf- 
ed  by  adventurers  from  Great  Britain ; by  which  the 
Englijh  fettlers  on  the  ifland  foon  became  confiderable 
both  from  numbers  and  property.  Early  directions 
had  been  given  by  the  miniftry,  that  the  Caribs 
fhould  not  be  diflurbed  in  the  pofleflion  of  their 
lands  ; but  fome  rapacious  planters,  beholding  with 
a jealous  eye  the  poffeflions  of  thefe  natives,  repre- 
fented  to  government  at  home  the  danger  to  which 
the  colony  would  be  expofed,  if  fo  numerous,  war- 
like and  enterprizing  a let  of  men,  who  were  ftrong- 
ly  attached  to  the  French  intereft,  fhould  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  on  the  ifland.  At  length  an  order 
was  ifiued  for  tranfporting  thefe  Caribs  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  with  direCiions  for  a fettlement  being  procur- 
ed for  them  there,  and  that  they  fhould  be  provided 
with  every  thing  necefiary  and  convenient  for  the 
eftablifliment  of  a colony.  This  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing was  ftrongly  oppofed  by  thefe  Indians , the  fcheme 
of  tranfportation  was  laid  afide,  a body  of  troops 
was  landed  on  the  ifland,  and  a war  was  waged  to 
drive  thefe  people  into  a more  narrow  and  lefs  fruit- 
ful diftridl.  The  Caribs  at  length  propofed  terms  of 
accommodation  ; they  ceded  a very  large  traCf  of  va- 
luable land  to  the  crown,  in  return  for  which,  the 
diftriCts  which  they  continued  to  hold,  were  fecur.ed 
to  them  and  their  pofterity  in  perpetuity  and  made 
unalienable  to  any  white  perfon.  The  lofs  on  our 
fide,  in  this  expedition,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  killed  and  wounded  ; among  which 
was  a lieutenant-colonel  and  fome  other  officers  ; one 
hundred  and  ten  were  carried  off'  by  ficknefs  and  up- 
ward of  four  hundred  remained  fick.  at  the  conclud- 
ing the  treaty. 

Ever  fince  the  EngliJJ > became  poflefled  of  this 
ifland,  they  have  directed  all  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  fugar,  but  in  the  year  1779,  the  count 
d’Eflaing  made  a defcent  and  obliged  the  governor  to 
capitulate.  It  was  reftored  to  Great  Biitain  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  the  year  1783. 

The  cuftom-houfe  duties  collected  on  the  ifland  of 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  year  1784,  proved  an  expen fe  to 
the  public  of  861.  fterling,  after  235I.  had  been  paid 
in  fidaries  and  240k  in  incidental,  expenfes.. 
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TH  I S ifland,  the  moft  confiderable  and  moft 
windward  of  the  Caribbee  lfands,  extends  from  130  3' 
to  13°  35  N.  latitude  and  from  58’  35'  to  58°  47'  W. 
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longitude  from  Greenfinch  ; ftretching  in  its  greateft 
length  from  Goulding’s-green,  in  St  Lucy’s  parilh,  to 
Ananias-point,  in  Chrift-church  parilh,  thirty  miles  ; 
and  its  greateft  breadth  from  Kirtridge’s-point,  in 
St.  Philip’s  parilh,  to  a point  in  St.  James’s  parilh, 
about  twenty  miles  ; and  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  ifland  from  fome  of  the  furrounding  principal 
points,  is  almoft  fifty-four  ftatute  miles.  An  exten- 
fivereef  of  rocks  runs  from  the  S.  point  of  the  ifland 
eaftwardly  to  the  N.  W.  in  which  direction  it  is  in- 
acceflible  to  Ihips  of  fifty  tons  burden  ; the  other 
part  of  the  coaft  has  been  fortified  at  a very  great  ex- 
penfe,  the  repairing  and  maintaining  of  which  occafi- 
ons  a great  annual  charge. 

Its  fir  ft  appearance  to  the  fea  eaftward  is  fome- 
what  hilly,  but  to  the  S.  W.  and  the  N.  W.  is  more 
level.  The  furface  in  general  appears  covered  with 
an  agreeable  verdure,  variegated  with  lofty  trees  and 
large  buildings,  affording  many  beautiful  profpedts. 
The  higheft  part  of  the  illand  is  a rocky  cliff',  whofe 
perpendicular  altitude  is  pij  feet  above  high-water 
mark. 

The  atmofphere  is  in  general  ferene,  clear,  and 
feldom  cloudy  ; the  air  is  in  general  very  healthy, 
• hich  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  to  its  having  neither  bogs  nor  marfhes, 
in  which  the  ftagnated  waters  being  exhaled  to  va- 
pours, might  prove  pernicious  ; nor  large  forefts, 
which  not  only  obftrucf  the  paffage  of  the  winds, 
but  generate  a moift  air.  The  thermometer  feldom 
rifes  above  83,  or  finks  lower  than  72.  In  an  ac- 
count given  of  this  ifland  in  the  year  1768,  the  au- 
thor fays,  “ the  natives  enjoy  good  health,  and  fre- 
quently live  to  a very  old  age.  There  were  living  on 
this  ifland,  a few  years  ago,  within  fix  miles  of  each 
other,  five  men,  whofe  ages  together  exceeded  four 
hundred  years,  and  there  lately  died  a gentlewoman 
at  the  very  advanced  age  of  1 10  years,  who  had  al- 
ways refilled  upon  the  ifland.” 

The  foil  of  Barbadoes  is  in  general  fruitful,  but  very 
different  indifferent  parts  of  the  ifland t in  the  low 
deep  lands  it  is  chiefly  black,  in  fhallower  parts  fome- 
what  reddifh,  on  the  hills  frequently  of  a whitifh, 
chalky  and  marly  nature,  and  near  the  fea  it  is  ge- 
nerally fandy.  Where  the  foil  is  black,  as  it  imbibes 
the  rays  of  the  fun  and  refiedls  few  or  none,  the  cir- 
cumambient air  is  not  near  fo  hot  as  where  the  foil 
is  fandy  or  gravelly.  As  the  fertility  of  this,  as  well 
as  others  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  depends  upon 
feafonable  rains,  a long  chain  of  hills,  interfperfed 
with  deep  vallies,  are  providentially  fituated  to  the 
eaftward  of  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  to  intercept  the 
clouds  and  vapours.  Hence  that  part  of  the  ifland 
called  The  Thickets,  in  St.  Phillip’s  parifh,  being  low 
land,  and  having  no  hills  or  high  cliffs  to  the  eaft- 
ward, to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  thefe  clouds,  is  often 
fcorched  with  drought,  when  the  middle  and  more 
hilly  parts  of  the  ifland  are  replenilhed  with  rain. 


The  ifland  abounds  with  caves,  the  mod  remark 
able  of  which,  called  Cole’s  cave,  is  (ituated  almoft  in 
the  bottom  of  a melancholy  hideous  gully,  and  affords 
abundant  matter  for  curiofity  to  thofe  who  vilit  it. 

1 he  ifland  has  feveral  fprings,  and  a few  rivulets, 
particularly  two  ftreams,  one  in  the  E and  the  other 
in  the  S.  W,  The  inhabitants  of  St,  Andrew’s  and 
fome  part  of  St.  Jofeph’s  parifh,  are  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  frefh  water,  by  digging  holes  in  the  fand, 
from  ten  inches  to  three  feet  deep  ; and  thefe  are  al- 
moft inftantly  fupplied  with  frefh  water,  percolated 
through  the  fand;  but  in  other  parts  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  prelcrve  rain  water  in  refervo;rs,  winch 
are  generally  dug  near  a defeent. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ifland  are  feveral  bituminous 
fprings;  fome  of  which  furnifh  the  green  tar,  which 
is  applied  to  medical  purpofes,  and  frequently  fup* 
plies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp-oil, 

I here  is  another  fpecies  or  bitumen  of  a folid  fub- 
ftance,  called  here  munjac,  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  at  different  depths  on  the  fides  of  hills  in  St. 
John’s  and  St.  Andrew’s  pariflies,  and  nearly  refem- 
bles  that  bitumen  found  in  the  Dead  Sea.  If  by  acci- 
dent any  of  thefe  veins  take  fire,  they  continue  to 
to  burn  a long  time,  though  in  a dull  flow  manner  ; 
for  the  veins  being  furrounded  with  earth,  it  crum- 
bles, and  falling  into  the  flame,  ftifles  it. 

In  St.  George’s  parifh  are  often  dug  up  lumps  of  a 
tranfparent  relinous  fubftance  refembling  reiin,  from 
which  it  is  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  the  fragrance  of 
its  fmell ; and  upon  comparing  it  with  the  gum  of 
the  birch  gum-tree,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

The  V egetables  and  Animals  of  Barbadoes. 

THE  trees  of  Barbadoes  are  V3ftly  numerous  ; 
that  called  the  palm  oil-tree  grows  about  fifty  feet 
high  ; its  branches  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the 
cabbage-tree,  but  are  much  lefs  uniform,  fhorter  and 
lefs  verdant  : the  middle  rib  of  each  leaf  is  thickly 
ftudded  with  fharp-pointed  prickles,  each  two  inches 
long.  The  fruit  is  inclofed  in  a pod,  which  opening, 
expofes  to  view  many  fmall  nuts  covered  with  a hufky 
tegument  of  a yellowifh  colour,  containing  in  its  ma- 
ny interftices,  when  ripe,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fine  fweet  oil,  which  the  Haves,  after  the  whole  fruit 
is  firft  roafted  in  the  embers,  greedily  fuck. 

The  burgamot-tree  refembles  that  of  the  orange, 
but  the  fruit  is  fomewhat  larger  : it  has,  however, 
very  little  juice,  and  what  it  yields  is  exceeding  four  : 
its  oil  is  moll;  valued  : this  is  extradit'd  by  flicing  the 
outward  Ikin,  and  fqueezing  the  fruit  into  a glafs, 
when  the  oil  immediately  feparates  from  the  juice,  and. 
fwims  upon  the  furface.  This  being  carefully  drained 
oft' and  preferved,  is  what  alone  ought  to  be  called  the 
genume  burgamot-oil.  The  Portugucfe  make  lhuft- 
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boxes  of  the  rind,  which  retain  for  a long  time  the 
<'ratc'ful  fragrance  of  the  oil. 

What  is  here  called  the  forbidden-fruit-tree  has 
the  trunk,  leaves  and  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the 
' lge.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  fomething  larger 
and  longer  than  the  fined:  orange,  which  it  alfo  ex- 
ceeds in  its  delicious  tafte  and  flavour. 

le  four  orange,  the  Guinea  orange, 
the  golden  orange,  lb  called  from  its  being  of  a deep 
vcllow  within  , the  fhaddoc,  the  citron,  the  St.  He- 
ra lemon,  the  Spar  'jh  lemon-tree  and  the  lime  ; the 
pomegranate  and  the  guava-tree. 

Betide  the  trees  already  mentioned,  there  are  the 
pine-apple,  and  a great  variety  of  other  fruits,  with 
many  trees  admired  for  the  beauty  and  folidity  of 
the  wood,  particularly  lignum  vitae,  red  wood,  iron 
wood,  and  many  others  •,  we  fhnll  only  add  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  one  of  the  mold  remarkable  of  the 
Amc  : . : trees,  and  is  found  in  mold  of  the  Ca  rib  bee 
.1 -lands , as  well  as  at  Barbadoes. 

The  manchaneel-tree  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  timber,  and  its  juice  being  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  poifons  yet  difcovered.  Hifdorians  have,  however, 
exaggerated  the  accounts  they  have  given  of  the  poi- 
fonous  nature  of  this  tree  ; for  it  has  been  faid,  that 
the  heads  of  the  perfons  who  deep  under  its  fhade 
fwell,  and  they  become  blind ; that  if  the  leaves 
touch  but  the  naked  fkin,  they  raife  puldules,  which 
caufe  deadly  pains,  unlefs  helped  with  water  and  fait, 
or  faffing  fpittle.  This,  however,  is  not  true  •,  nor 
is  any  ill  confequence  to  be  feared  from  the  leaves 
touching  the  naked  body,  unlefs  they  are  bruifed,  and 
the  white  milky  juice  they  contain  is  differed  to  per- 
vade the  pores ; when  it  does,  it  raifes  blilders  like 
thofe  of  the  confluent  kind  of  the  fmall-pox,  caufing 
acute  pains  ; but  fimple  drops  of  rain  water  falling 
from  thofe  leaves  upon  the  fkin  will  not  have  any  bad 
eft' ted,  which  Mr.  Hughes  fays  he  has  experienced 
upon  repeated  trials. 

This  tree  is  of  a very  quick  growth,  and  is  feldom 
or  never  found  growing  to  any  perfection  but  in  a 
loofc  and  finely  foil,  near  the  fea  or  other  water. — 
The  trunk,  when  full  grown,  is  generally  from  two 
feet  and  a half  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  branching, 
moft  commonly,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  The  grain  is  finooth,  and  the  wood 
durable.  It  bears  a fruit  of  the  fame  make  as  the 
round  fort  of  crab-apple,  and  is  of  a beautiful  colour 
and  fragrant  finell.  The  pulp  of  thefe  manchaneel 
apples  does  not  exceed  one-feventh  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  the  infide  being  a hard  Idony  kernel,  in  which 
are  included  the  feeds  Formerly  no  one  dared  to 
cut  down  thefe  trees,  without  firld  having  made  a 
large  fire  round  them,  in  order  to  burn  the  bark  and 
dry  up  the  juices  tiiat  proceed  from  them  in  cutting: 
but  no  v naked  negroes  venture  to  cut  them  down, 
only  ufing  the  precaution  of  rubbing  their  whole  ho- 
mes with  lime-juice,  which  prevents  the  ftp  from 


corroding  or  ulcerating  their  fkins.  Bruiting  and 
malliing  the  tender  leaves  and  boughs,  and  then 
throwing  them  into  fifh-gonds,  has  often  been  prac- 
ticed by  villains  to  defiroy  the  fi!h,  which  foon  after 
grow  ftupid,  float  with  their  bellies  upward  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  frequently  die.  Some  forts  of 
filh  will  eat  thefe  apples  , thefe  are  often  found  dead 
in  the  water,  and  if  taken  while  alive  and  eaten,  of- 
ten prove  poifonous  ; even  the  large  white  crab  that 
burrows  in  the  fand,  is  not,  if  near  thefe  trees,  to 
be  ufed  for  food.  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  that 
wherever  a manchaneel  tree  grows,  there  is  found 
either  a white  wood,  or  a fig-tree  near  it,  the  juice  of 
either  of  which  is  an  infallible  antidote  againft  the 
poifon  •,  fait  water  is  no  lefs  efficacious ; and  as  thefe 
trees  grow  by  the  fea-fide,  this  remedy  is  alfo  near 
at  hand. 

Among  the  vegetables  of  a lower  growth,  are 
Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  and  a vaft  variety  of  plants,, 
the  moft  valuable  of  which  is  the  fugar-cane,  and 
many  medicinal  herbs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  animals,  the  Cheep  bred  here, 
are,  2S  in  the  other  Caribbee  IJlands , hairy  like  goats. 
This  want  of  wool  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  the  cot- 
ton tree,  of  thefe  there  are  here  feveral  forts,  which 
annually  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  the  finefi:  woof 
in  the  world. 

They  have  afies,  which  are  of  extraordinary  ufe, 
becaufe  they  can  carry  burdens  where  horfes  cannot 

pafs. 

There  are  here  but  three  fpecies  of  reptiles  that 
can  be  properly  called  venomous,  the  black-fpider, 
the  forty-leg,  and  the  Surinam  fcorpion. 

A full  grown  lcorpion  of  the  common  fort  is 
about  ten  inches  long,  the  fkin  foft  but  fcaly,  and  of 
a dull  copper  colour.  Mr.  Hughes  obferves,  that 
the  very  young  ones  are  furprilingly  preferved  from 
danger  •,  for  when  this  threatens,  the  parent  fcorpion 
opens  her  mouth  and  fwallows  them,  and  afterward 
voids  them  when  the  danger  is  over. 

The  Surinam  fcorpion  is,  however,  only  three 
inches  in  length  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  From  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  rife  two 
claws,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  divided 
into  three  joints,  each  claw  near  its  extremity  ending 
in  a long,  flender,  whitilh  forceps.  It  has  two  eyes, 
which  are  black,  finall  and  fhining,  with  four  pair  of 
legs,  the  hindermnft  being  the  longeft  : each  joint 
of  the  legs,  as  well  as  the  back,  is  marked  with  feve- 
ral faint  whitifh  ftripes,  the  intermediate  fpace  being 
of  a ruffet  colour  mixed  with  blackilh  fpots.  The 
tail  is  divided  into  fix  joints,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
thelaft  appear  two  finall  horny  crooked  flings,  in  the 
form  of  a wide  extended  forceps,  the  upper  being 
double  the  length  of  the  lowermoft  : the  longelf 
coming  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  laid  joint  of  the 
tail,  the  other  from  the  lowermoft  part,  the  inter- 
mediate fpace  being  fleflry.  When  this  fcorpion 
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walks  or  runs,  it  generally  curls  up  its  tail  in  a ring, 
and  when  provoked,  extends  it  to  its  full  length,  and 

with  a quick  motion  darts  it  into  its  adverfary. 

Thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  flung  by  them 
endure  very  acute  pain  for  feveral  hours,  and  the  Belli 
near  the  wound  generally  turns  livid  •,  but  the  wound 
is  not  mortal,  'i  hefe  fcorpions  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  old  boards,  old  books,  or  other  loofe  papers. 
They  bear  young  only  once  in  their  life  : the  female 
carries  her  young  upon  her  back,  and  as  thefe  grow 
in  ftrength  the  parent  decays  and  dies. 

Monkies  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  ifland  ; they 
chiefly  refide  in  inacceflible  gullies,  efpecially  where 
there  are  many  fruit-trees. 

The  moll  deftru<ftive  quadrupeds,  with  refpect  to 
the  fugar-canes,  are  the  rats,  which  are  fo  numerous, 
that  the  annual  lofs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariflies 
of  St.  Jofeph  and  St.  Andrew  alone,  has  been  com- 
puted at  no  iefs  than  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds. 

The  birds  of  this  ifland  are  not  very  numerous  ; 
there  are  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their  notes, 
nor  for  the  beauty  of  their  feathers,  except  the  hum- 
ming-bird. The  tame  fowls  are  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  in  England  ; befide  which  they  have  the  Guinea 
fowl,  Mufcovy  ducks  and  rumplefs  fowls. 

The  fhores  afford  a great  variety  of  fhell-fifli,  fome 
of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  a variety  of 
marine  productions. 

Among  the  more  extraordinary  kinds  of  Sfh  are 
the  flying-fifh,  the  toad-fifli,  the  ink-fifh,  which  is 
fo  called  from  its  difcolouring  the  water  with  a black 
liquid  when  in  danger  of  being  caught,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  invifible  to  the  enemy  ; the  cat  of 
nine-tails,  and  the  fcuttle-fifh,  the  two  latter,  as  well 
as  the  ink-fifh,  eject  a black  liquid  ; the  old-man, 
the  old-wife,  the  dolphin,  the  mud-fiih,  the  ftar-fifh 
and  the  fhark. 


THE  five  precincts  of  this  ifland,  with  their 
eleven  pari  (lies,  are  as  follow. 

In  the  S.  part  of  the  ifland  are  St.  Michael's , or 
Bridge  \srec\nPt,  containing  theparifhes  of  St.  Michael , 
St.  George  and  St.  John.  In  St.  James' s,  or  the  Hole 
precinft,  are  the  parifhes  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  James  ; 
and  in  St.  Peters , or  Speight  precinft,  is  the  parifh  of 
St.  Peter,  with  All  Saint's  chapel. 

In  the  E.  part  is  OJlins  precinct,  which  contains 
the  parifhes  of  Chrjl  Church  and  St.  Philip's. 

In  the  N.  is  St.  Andrew's  Overkill,  or  Scotland  pre- 
cinct, which  contains  the  parifhes  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Jofeph. 

A judge  and  four  afiiftants  prefide  in  each  precinct. 

In  the  W.  is  only  the  parifh  of  St.  Lucy. 

Bridge  Town,  the  capital,  is  reckoned  the  fineft 
and  the  largeft  town  in  all  the  Caribhee  IJlands.  It  is 
feated  in  the  S.  W.  part,  in  130  5 N.  latitude,  and 
in  58  35  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich;  and  was 
at  firft  called  St.  Michael's , from  the  name  of  its 


church  •,  but  received  its  prefent  denomination  from  a 
bridge  eredted  over  the  waters,  that,  after  rains,  flow 
from  the  neighbouring  marfhes.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
innermoft  part  of  Cm  lijie  bay,  which  is  large  enough 
to  contain  five  hundred  fhips.  The  houfes,  which 
were  of  brick  and  ftone,  were  lofty,  the  flreets  broad, 
and  one  of  them,  named  Cheap  fide,  had  the  rents  as 
dear  as  thofe  of  the  houfes  of  Cheapjtde  in  London. — 
The  wharfs  and  quays  are  very  neat  and  convenient, 
defended  by  feveral  forts.  The  firft  to  the  W.  is 
James  fort,  which  is  mounted  with  eighteen  guns  : 
the  next  is  Willoughby's , built  on  a .mall  neck  of  land 
that  runs  out  into  the  fea,  and  is  mounted  with 
twenty  guns  : there  are  three  batteries  between  this 
and  Needham's  fort,  which  is  alfo  mounted  with  twenty 
guns.  Above  Needham's , and  more  within  land,  is 
the  Royal  citadel,  called  St.  Anne's.  Charles  fort  is 
built  on  Needham's  point,  and  lies  out  in  the  fea  to 
the  windward  of  the  bay  and  town.  From  this  a 
platform  runs  to  O mond's  fort.  On  the  E.  fide  of 
the  town  is  a final!  fort  of  eight  guns,  and  a maga- 
zine built  of  ftone,  where  the  powder  and  ftores  of 
the  ifland  are  kept  under  a ftrong  guard.  In  the  year 
1 7 66  two  deftruftive  fires  caufed  great  devaftation  in 
this  town,  which,  at  that  time,  confided  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  dwelling-houfes  and  (tores.  It  has  been 
fince  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  manner. 

The  church,  which  is  as  large  as  any  of  our  cathe- 
drals, has  a noble  organ,  a good  ring  of  bells,  and  a 
curious  clock.  In  the  town  are  alfo  large  taverns  and 
eating-houfes,  with  a poft-houfe,  packet-boats  being 
eftablifhed  by  the  government  to  carry  letters  monthly 
to  and  from  this  place.  This  is  the  feat  of  the  go- 
vernor, council  and  aflembLy,  and  alfo  of  the  court 
of  Chancery.  The  number  of  militia  for  this  town 
and  Si.  Michael's  precinift  is  no  lefs  than  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  who  are  called  the  Royal  regiment  of  foot 
guards.  There  is  here  a college  founded  and  well 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  that  great  man  Colonel 
Chriltopher  Codrington,  who  was  a native  of  this 
ifland,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  a great  number  of 
amiable  and  ufeful  qualities.  The  town  has  alfo  a 
convenient  free-fchool,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  twenty 
poor  widows. 

There  are  three  other  towns  of  fmaller  note,  called 
OJlins , St.  James's  and  Speight's  : indeed  every  part 
of  the  ifland  is  Brewed  with  gentlemen’s  houfes,  en- 
compafled  by  fields  of  fugar-canes,  and  the  bloom  and 
fragrance  of  orange,  lemon,  lime  and  citron-trees, 
guavas,  papas,  aloes  and  a vail  multitude  of  other  ele- 
gant and  ufeful  plants. 

In  St.  John's  pari  111,  a few  miles  from  Bridgetown , 
is  a college  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  a very 
large  eftate,  capable  of  yielding  3000I.  (terling  per 
annum,  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Codrington,  to  fup- 
port  this  charitable  inftitution. 

The  government  of  Barbadoes  confifts  of  a gover- 
nor, who  is  appointed  by  the  king;  a council,  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  members,  alfo  fo  appointed ; and  an 
afiembly  of  twenty-two  freeholders,  chofen  by  the 
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freeholders  in  the  feveral  pari  (lies,  each  parish  return- 
ing two  ; thefe  laft  are  elected  annually  ; they  choofe 
their  fpeaker,  who  with  eleven  members  form  a houfe. 
The  governor  is  the  reprefentat'rve  of  the  crown  ; he 
is  commander  in  chief,  chancellor,  ordinary  and  vice- 
admiral  of  the  rfland.  The  members  of  the  council, 
as  privy-couniellors,  advife  and  affift  the  governor  : 
they,  as  part  of  the  legislative  body,  form  the  upper  - 
houfe,  and  in  palling  all  laws  a<ft  as  the  houfe  of 
peers  in  Great  Britain. 

The  governor  and  the  members  of  council  confti- 
tute  the  court  of  Chancery.  The  governor,  as  chan- 
cellor, grants  administrations  of  inteftates  effeifts,  and 
probates  of  wills  : he  has  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  all  military  officers ; of  adjourning  or  dif- 
folving  the  houfe  of  affiembly,  and  of  putting  a ne- 
gative upon  nil  bills  •,  but  he  cannot  appoint  judges  of 
the  courts,  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  remove  a judge, 
or  member  of  the  council,  except  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  council,  given  by  a majority  of  voices. 

The  members  of  the  council,  whilft  refident  on  the 
ifland,  are  Styled  “ honourable,”  and  precede  ba- 
ronets ; cuSlom  has  alfo  given  the  title  of  “ excel- 
lence” to  the  governor,  who  has  a Salary  of  2O0ol. 
Sterling  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  four  and  a 
half  percent,  duty;  he  is  likewife  entitled  to  a third 
of  all  Seizures,  but  is  reftrifted  from  receiving  any 
prefent  from  the  affiembly,  unlefs  as  a Settlement  made 
by  the  firft  affiembly  he  meets  after  his  arrival : of 
late  years  Such  Settlement  has  been  3000I.  per  annum 
currency.  The  governor  nominates  the  reftor  of 
each  parifh  on  the  ifland,  the  income  of  which,  as 
established  by  law,  is  150I.  per  annum,  exclufive  of 
prefents  and  parochial  fees. 

The  ifland  can  raife  five  thoufand  men  of  its  own 
militia,  and  has  generally  a regiment  of  regular  troops, 
though  it  is  Seldom  complete.  It  is  fortified  all  along 
the  windward  Shore  by  rocks  and  Shoals  ; So  that  near 
two-thirds  of  that  coaft  is  utterly  inacceffible.  On 
-the  leeward  fide  it  has  good  harbours  ; but  the  whole 
coaft  is  protefted  by  a line  drawn  Several  miles  in 
length,  and  by  caftles,  forts  and  twenty-fix  batteries. 
All  freemen  here  are  obliged  to  enter  themfelves  in 
the  regiment  of  their  own  diftrict,  and  there  is  a law 
obliging  all  perfons  who  delign  to  leave  the  ifland  to 
give  notice  of  it,  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  three  weeks 
before  their  departure. 

The  annual  internal  expenfe  of  Barbadoes  is  Stated 
to  be  16, cool  currency;  and  the  fame  writer  fup- 
pofes  that  four  hundred  Ships,  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  and  upward  each,  are  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  ifland,  and  that  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain  alone,  brought  into  this  ifland,  in  certificate 
goods,  Britijb  produce  and  manufactures,  is  about 
8o,oool.  per  annum.  The  exports  from  Ireland  are 
likewife  confiderable. 

Sugar  is  the  chief  article  of  exportation  from  Bur- 
badoes.  The  cultivation  and  making  of  it  was 
brought  to  a tolerable  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
ifland,  fo  early  as  the  year  1650;  the  inhabitants 
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having  been  taught  the  art  of  making  by  the  Dutch. 
The  Sugar-cane  was  firft  brought  hither  from  Fer- 
nambucca , in  Brafil.  Tobacco  was  planted  in  this 
iffimd  before  the  Sugar-cane.  Betides  rum  and  mo- 
biles ; ginger  and  cotton  are  exported  from  this 
ifland  in  confiderable  quantities. 

There  are  four  ports  on  this  ifland  at  which  duties 
on  merchandize  are  received,  viz.  Bridgetown , Of- 
tin' s,  Holetown  and  Speights  ; from  all  thefe  no  reve- 
nue is  drawn  adequate  to  the  charges.  The  falaries 
paid  at  Bridgetown , in  the  year  1 7-8-4 , amounted  to 
1,355b  Sterling,  and  220I.  currency,  whilst  the  re- 
ceipts were  only  553!.  The  expenfes  of  the  cuStoms 
at  the  other  ports,  in  falaries  and  incidents,  amounted 
to  459I.  Sterling,  and  9 1 1.  currency,  whilft  no  receipts 
were  brought  to  account. 

Hijlory  of  Barbadoes. 

I T is  not  certainly  known  when  this  island 
was  firft  difcovered  and  fettled,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  between  the  year  1615  and  1624.  The  diffi- 
culty of  precisely  fixing  the  time  is  cauS'ed  by  the  lofs 
of  many  records,  in  a very  destructive  fire  which 
broke  out  at  Bridgetown,  in  the  year  j 668,  but  fome 
papers  were  faved,  which  were  afterward  printed, 
and  by  them  it  appears  that  an  Engli/h  Ship,  named 
Olive,  homeward  bound  from  Guiana , fell  in  with 
this  ifland,  and  landed  fome  men,  who  Set  up  a crofs, 
near  to  which  St.  James's  town  was  ereCted,  and  left 
infcribed  on  a tree,  “ James  king  of  England,  and 
this  ifland.”  Afterward,  about  the  year  1624,  it  ap- 
pears from  many  authentic  accounts,  that  a Ship  be- 
longing to  Sir  William  Courteen,  then  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  merchants  of  London,  touched  at  this 
ifland;  about  thirty  of  the  crew  landed,  and  formed 
a fettlement,  on  the  weftern  fide  ; but  they  found 
the  country  uninhabited,  and  overgrown  with  thick 
woods.  The  account  which  this  Ship  brought,  in- 
duced Sir  William  Courteen,  and  fome  others,  to  fit 
our  two  Ships  with  all  kinds  of  neceffiaries  for  plant- 
ing and  fortifying  the  ifland  ; but  the  defign  was  no 
fooner  known  than  Hay,  earl  of  Carltfe,  whom  the 
author  of  the  account  of  the  European  fettlements  in 
America  Styles,  “ a very  unworthy  and  unfaithful  fa- 
vourite,” Solicited  and  obtained  a grant  from  the 
crown,  of  all  the  Caribbee  Ifands.  The  earl  being 
appointed  to  a foreign  embaffiy,  Courteen,  through 
the  interposition  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  obtained  from 
Charles  I.  a grant  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  ; but  on 
lord  Carlijle' s return  to  England,  he  procured  the 
grant  to  lord  Pembroke  to  be  annulled  in  the  year 
1629. 

The  firft  planters  had  not  only  the  defolatenefs  of 
the  place  and  the  extreme  want  of  provifions  to  ftxug- 
gle  with,  but  the  trees  were  generally  So  large,  of  a 
wood  fo  hard  and  ftubborn,with  wide  fpreading  tops, 
that  they  proceeded  in  the  neceffiary  work  of  clearing 
the  ground  with  a difficulty  that  mull  have  fubdued 
any  ordinary  patience  5 and  even  when  they  had  tole- 
rably 
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rably  cleared  a fmall  fpot,  the  firft  produce  it  yielded 
for  their  fubfiftence,  probably  for  want  of  Towing  the 
feed  in  a proper  foil,  was  To  fmall  and  ordinary,  at 
the  fame  time  their  fupplres  from  England  were  To 
flow  and  precarious,  that  nothing  but  an  invincible 
courage,  and  a firmnefs  that  cannot  be  fufficiently 
commended,  could  have  carried  them  through  the 
difcouragements  they  met  with  in  the  noble  work  of 
cultivating  and  peopling  a deferted  part  of  the  earth. 
By  degrees  things  wore  a more  favourable  afpeft  ; 
fome  of  the  trees  yielded  fuftic  for  the  dyers  -,  cotton 
and  indigo  were  found  to  agree  well  with  the  foil  ; to- 
bacco then  becoming  fafhionable  in  England , anfwer- 
ed  tolerably  ; and  the  country  gradually  began  to  fub- 
mit  to  culture,  and  to  lay  afide  its  favage  appearance. 

This  colony,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  it  had 
to  ftruggle  with,  increafed  To  faff,  that  it  was  com- 
puted there  were  2c,ooo  white  men  upon  this  ifland 
in  the  vear  1650,  and  that  10,000  foot  and  1000 
horfe  could  be  muftered  for  its  defence.  The  go- 
vernor then  appointed  a council  to  confiit  of  ten 
members,  and  an  aflembly,  to  reprefent  the  people. 
He  alfo  divided  the  ifland  into  four  circuits,  and  eleven 
parifhes. 

During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Sir  George 
Afcue  attacked  this  ifland,  having  on  board  his  fleet 
2000  land  forces,  and  obtained  the  lurrender  of  the 
ifland  to  the  parliament  of  England , granting  the 
planters,  and  inhabitants  in  general,  every  thing  they 
alked. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  Charles  II.  compound- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  the  earl  of  Carlijle  for  the  furren- 
der  of  the  patent  of  the  Caribbee  ljlands.  Being  thus 
become  immediately  fubjetft  to  the  crown,  a duty  of 
four  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  dead  commodities  of 
the  produce  of  the  ifland  which  are  fhipped  from  it 
was  laid,  and  the  fame  was  extended  to  all  the  other 
Caribbean  ljlands  which  had  been  pofleffed  by  the  earl 
of  Carlijle  ; they  were  Antigua,  St.  Chrijlopher's,  Ne- 
vis, Montferrat  and  Tortola.  In  the  year  1 664,  De 
Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Barbadoes,  but  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  Ten 
years  after  the  inhabitants  were  reckoned  to  amount 
to  50,000  white  men,  and  70,000  blacks,  or  flaves  ; 
a number  apparently  incapable  of  being  fupported  on 
fo  fmall  an  ifland  : but  this  profperous  date  was  not 
long  to  continue,  for  on  the  thirty-firft  of  Augujl , 
>675,  the  ifland  was  afflicted  with  a moft  dreadful 
hurricane,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  not  inferior  in  its 
deplorable  confequenees  to  the  earthquake  that  hap- 
pened at  Jamaica ; for  it  left  not  a houfe  or  tree 
Handing  except  the  few  that  were  fheltered  by  fome 
neighbouring  hill  or  cliff. 

This  dreadful  calamity  happened  in  the  meridian 
of  this  fettlement,  when  four  hundred  fail  of  fhips, 
one  with  another,  of  a hundred  and  fifty  tons,  were 
employed  in  their  trade.  Their  annual  produce,  con- 
fiding of  fugar,  indigo,  ginger,  exported  cotton,  &c. 
amounted  to  upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  their  circulating  cafh  at  home  was 


two  hundred  thoufand.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the 
world  was  ever  peopled  in  the  fame  proportion-,  nor 
has  land  of  the  fame  dimenfions  which  produces  any 
thing  like  the  fame  profits.  But  fince  that  time  the 
ifland  has  been  upon  the  decline.  The  growth  of  the 
French  fugar  iflands,  and  the  fettlements  of  Antigua , 
St.  Chrjlopher'%,  Nevis  and  Montferrat,  as  well  as  the 
greater  eflablifhment  in  Jamaica , have  drawn  away  a 
vaft  number  of  the  people.  A terrible  contagion  at- 
tacked the  ifland  in  the  year  1692  ; it  raged  like  a 
peftilence;  twenty  perfons  frequently  died  in  a day 
in  their  principal  town,  and  all  parts  of  the  ifland 
fuffered  in  proportion.  This  ficknefs  continued,  with 
fome  abatements,  for  feveral  years,  and  is  faid  to 
have  rendered  the  climate  left  healthful  than  it  was 
before. 

On  the  torh  of  October , in  the  year  1780,  a moft 
dreadful  hurricane,  from  the  N.  W.  did  prodigious 
mifchief  on  this  ifland. 

Granada,  and  the  Granadillas,  or  Granadines, 

THE  chief  of  thefe  iflands,  named  Granada , 
or  Grenada,  is  fituated  from  1 i°  55'  to  12°  23'  N.  la^ 
titude,  and  in  6i°40  W.  longitude.  It  is  the  laft 
of  the  Windward  Caribbees,  and  lies  thirty  leagues  N. 
of  Cumana,  on  the  continent  of  South  America;  and 
about  thirty  leagues  N.  W.  of  Tobago.  It  is  faid  to 
be  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  in  fome  places  about 
fixty-fix  in  circumference. 

Granada  and  the  Granadines  produce  very  fine  tim- 
ber the  latine  tree,  which  grows  here,  has  a tall 
body,  and  its  leaves,  when  tied  together,  ferve  as  a 
thatch  for  houfes  : the  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fuited  to 
produce  fugar,  tobacco  and  indigo  •,  and  fince  it  has 
been  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englijh  its  cultivation  has 
improved  very  rapidly. 

A lake  on  the  top  of  a high  hill,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ifland,  fupplies  it  with  ftreams  of  frefh  water, 
which  render  the  foil  extremely  fertile,  and  it  abounds 
with  wild  game  ; among  the  fowl  are  wood-pigeons, 
thrufhes  and  parrots  ; and  among  the  fifn  are  eels, 
mullets  and  cray-fifh. 

Several  bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the  ifland, 
fome  of  which  might  be  fortified  to  great  advantage  : 
fo  that  it  is  very  convenient  for  fhipping,  and  has  the 
happinefs  of  not  being  vifited  by  hurricanes.  The 
chief  port,  called  Lewis,  is  on  the  W.  fide  ; it  is  very 
fpacious,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  a.  large  bay. 

The  French  became  mailers  of  this  ifland  by  dif- 
poffeffing  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  they  treat- 
ed with  the  moft  inhuman  feverity  and  cruelty,  and 
at  length  eftefled  their  extirpation  but  not  without 
great  lofs  on  their  fide,  for  the  conteft  was  bravely 
maintained  by  the  Canbs.  The  French  held  poffeffi- 
on of  the  ifland  for  about  a century,  but  without  de- 
riving any  confiderable  advantages  from  its  kindly 
foil  and  propitious  climate. 

In  the  year  1762  this  ifland  was  reduced  by  the 
Englijb  ; the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  not  very 
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numerous,  were  fo  amazed  at  the  reduction  of  Gua- 
da!  ape  and  Martinicc,  that  they  loll  all  fpirk,  and 
lurre'ndered  without  making  the  leaft  oppofttion. — 
Afterward  the  Full  property  oi  this  iiland,  and  of  the 
Grenadines,  which  bear  nearly  the  fame  products  as 
Grenada,  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  definitive  treaty  of  i~]6\  ; they  were  then 
fettled  by  the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain ; but  in  the 
vear  1779,  the  iiland  was  conquered  by  the  French 
under  the  count  d’Eftaing.  Lord  Macartney,  the 
F.nglfh  governor,  diiliking  the  terms  of  capitulation 
propofed,  refolved  on  defending  the  if!and  ; but  the 
poll:  which  he  occupied  being  taken  by  affault,  all  the 
valuable  effects  which  had  been  there  collected,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  vidfors,  who  had  thereby  the 
abfolute  difpofal  of  the  perfons  and  properties  of  the 
Englijb  on  the  ifland.  It  was  reftored  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  peace  of  1783. 

The  ftate  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  two  ports  of  St. 
George  and  Grenville  harbour,  on  the  ifland  of  the 
Granades,  in  the  year  1784,  appears  to  have  been  ; 
fabrics  at  St.  George's  375k  fterling,  incidental  ex- 
penfes  iol.  fterling,  and  360k  currency;  deficiency 
upon  the  balance  of  receipts  and  payments  156k  : fa- 
brics at  Grenville  harbour,  375I.  incidents  1 25k  de- 
ficiency on  balance  52k 

Tortola 

ONE  of  the  Virgin  IJlands,  is  a fmall  fpot 
which  was  included  in  the  grant  made  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  earl  of  CarliJJe,  and  when  all  the  iflands  com- 
prehended in  that  grant  were  purchafed  by  the  crown 
in  the  next  reign,  a duty  of  four  and  a half  per  cent, 
on  its  productions,  when  exported,  was  impofed  on 
this  iiland,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  five.  A cuf- 
tom-houfe  is  eftabliftied  here,  which  appears  to  have 
fubjefled  the  public  revenue  to  an  expenfe  of  125I. 
fterling,  in  Hilaries,  and  1 76k  in  incidental  charges, 
in  the  year  1784,  without  producing  any  receipts. 

SECT.  II. 

The  Iflands  poftefted  by  France  in  the  Wejl  Indies. 

Hisraniola,  or  St.  Domingo. 

THIS  ifland  was  difeovered  by  Columbus  in 
his  firft  voyage  in  1492,  and  by  him  called  Efpagniola, 
or  Hfpaniola  : but  afterward  building  a city,  which 
he  called  St.  Domingo,  in  honour  of  his  father  Dominic, 
the  name  was  firft  extended  to  that  quarter,  and  at 
length  the  whole  ifland  was  called  St.  Domingo,  by 
which  name  it  is  as  well  known  as  by  that  of  Hifpa- 
niola. 

This  ifland,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Spaniards , 
is  next  to  Cuba,  the  largeft  of  all  the  Antilles,  being 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  miles  from  E.  to 
W.  and  almoft  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  where 
broadeft,  from  N.  to  S.  It  lies  to  the  E.  of  Cuba  and 


%/  amaica,  and  to  the  W.  of  Vorto  Rico,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a narrow  charnel. 

The  climate  is  extremely  hor,  although  refrefhed 
by  the  fea  breezes,  vet  the  air  is  r.ot  reckoned  un- 
wholefnme  ; for  iome  of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
live  to  above  a hundred  years  of  age.  Its  falubrity  is 
faid  to  be  owing  in  a great  meafure  to  its  beautiful 
variety  of  hills  and  vallies,  woods  and  rivers. 

This  ifland  is  confidered  as  the  moft  fruitful  and 
moft  pleafant  of  any  in  the  IVeJl  Indies  ; its  forefts 
contain  cabbage-trees,  palms,  elms,  oaks,  pines  and 
other  trees ; with  more  beautiful  and  better  tafted 
fruit  than  any  in  moft  of  the  other  iflands,  particu- 
larly pine-apples,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
limes,  grapes,  dates  and  apricots.  Here  are  alfo  ail 
the  birds  common  to  the  IHeJl  Indies.  In  thefavannas, 
or  meadows,  are  innumerable  herds  of  black  cattle, 
that  run  wild  in  the  country  ; horfes  enough  in  the 
French  part  of  it  to  fupply  all  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, befide  wild  horfes  and  wild  hogs  of  the  breed 
brought  over  by  the  Spaniards.  There  is  fcarce  a 
country  in  the  world  better  watered,  either  by  brooks 
or  navigable  rivers,  which  are  all  full  of  fifli,  and  the 
coaft  abounds  with  turtle.  In  the  finds  of  thefe  ri- 
vers, gold  duft  is  found,  and  it  had,  when  firft  dif- 
eovered, mines  of  gold,  filver  and  copper. 

The  chief  commodities  of  the  ifland  are  hides,  fu- 
gar,  indigo,  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  ginger,  tobacco, 
fait,  wax,  honey,  ambergrife  and  various  kinds  ot 
drugs  and  wood  for  dyeing  ; but  it  produces  little  corn. 
The  French  here  are  faid  to  be  equal,  if  not  to  out- 
number, the  Spaniards,  and  both  together  fall  very 
fhort  of  what  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  iiland  is 
capable  of  fiipporting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Spaniards  attempt- 
ing to  ruin  St.  Chrjlophers , when  divided  between 
the  Englijb  and  French  ; but  by  this  unjuft  aft  they 
brought  upon  themfelves  a very  fevere  revenge  : for 
feveral  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  expelled 
from  St.  Chrijlopher’s,  being  reduced  to  great  indi- 
gence, began  to  think  of  defperate  courfes.  They 
betook  themfelves  to  piracy,  and  uniting  with  fome 
Englijb,  Dutch  and  other  refolute  fellows,  they  re- 
folved to  begin  a piratical  war  with  the  Spaniards.  At 
firft  they  fatisfied  themfelves  with  taking  their  fhips, 
and  deftroying  their  trade.  This  they  did  effeflually ; 
but  foon  encouraged,  and  ftrengthened  by  this  fuc- 
cefs,  they  landed  upon  the  continent  of  New  Spain 
and  Terra  Firma,  burning  and  plundering  the  open 
country.  Their  number  and  boldnefs  increafing  with 
their  fuccefs,  they  afiembled  and  took  fome  of  their 
ftrongeft  fortrefles  and  opulent  cities,  particularly 
Porto  Bello,  Campeachy  and  Maracaibo ; they  even 
took  the  city  of  Panama  by  ftorm,  and  burnt  it,  after 
defeating  an  army  which  came  to  its  relief.  In  all 
thefe  places,  and  in  the  others  they  had  taken,  they 
gained  an  incredible  booty,  and  committed  the  moft 
unheard  of  cruelties.  Another  party  of  thefe  pirates 
palling  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  and  entering  the  South 
Sea , rendered  the  vhole  coaft  of  Peru,  Chili  and 
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Mexico,  ore  fcene  of  defoliation,  while  they  were  every 
where  attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  they  every  where 
acted  with  the  bravery  and  conduct  that,  in  a more 
juft  caufe,  would  have  merited  the  liigheft  ho- 
nours. 

Thefe  pirates,  whom  we  improperly  called  Bucca- 
neers, the  French  denominated  Flibnjliers , from  the 
Dutch  fly-boats,  in  which  they  made  their  fir  ft  expe- 
ditions. The  Buccaneers  are  perfons  who  hunt  wild 
cattle  in  America  for  their  hides  and  tallow  : iome  of 
whom  joined  the  Flibuftiers  in  their  firft  expeditions, 
and  from  them  the  Fngli/h  gave  the  name  of  Bucca- 
neers to  the  whole  body.  Thefe  people  frequently 
brought  their  prizes  and  plunder  to  Jamaica,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  by  which  they  greatly  enriched  that 
ifland.  Others  finding  that  the  Spaniards  were  fo 
weak  in  Hfpaniola  that  they  had  in  a manner  deferred 
a confiderable  part  of  the  ifland,  made  it  a place  of 
rendezvous.  They  who  hunted  the  wild  cattle,  found 
the  deferts,  which  the  Spani/h  tyranny  had  produced, 
abounding  with  animals.  To  thefe  two  defcriptions 
of  people  were  added  a third,  who  were  French,  of 
the  Lejjer  Antilles ; who,  finding  how  much  might 
be  gained  by  fupplying  men  who  were  lavilh  in  their 
expenfes,  and  not  very  exact  in  their  bargains,  and 
perceiving  that  no  part  of  America  afforded  a better 
foil,  palled  over  to  this  ifland,  and  exercifed  the  em- 
ployment of  planters  and  merchants.  Thefe  three 
forts  of  people,  who  were  mutually  of  ufe  to  each., 
other,  lived  upon  very  good  terms;  and  although 
they  were  frequently  diflodged  hy  the  Spaniards,  yet 
they  (fill  returned  with  frelh  ftrength  ; fo  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  retain 
one  part  of  the  ifland. 

The  French  court  connived  at  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
people,  although. whenever  complaints  were  made,  it 
ciifavcwed  their  proceedings:  but  when  at  length  the 
French  in  Hifpaniola  became,  numerous,  powerful  and 
wealthy,  it  owned  them  as  fiibjccts,  fent  them  a go- 
vernor, and  regular  forces  to  defend  them  in  what 
they  had  done  : the  former  prafiice  of  piracy  was  frill 
connived  at,  while  the  trade  of  fkias  increafed,  and 
the  plantations  were  extended.  At  length  t Lie  French 
obtained  a legal  right  by  the  ceffion  which  the  Spa- 
niards made  them  of  the  N.  Y\T.  part  of  the  ifland, 
the  beft  and  raoft  fertile  part,  by  the  treaty  of  Rxfivir, 
in  ibpy  ; and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  fettlements 
of  t lie  French  in  the  Wijl  Indies. 

It  begins  at  a large  plain  called  Bahaia , on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  ifland,  about  thirty  miles  E.  of  Cape  Frau - 
:;ms,  extending  all  along  the  coal!  ; from  thence  to 
the  W.  reaching  on  the  S.  fide  as  far  as  Cape  Morgan  j 
it  being  two  hundred  leagues  in  circuit,  and,  includ- 
ing the  windings,  about  a hundred  more. 

This  colony,  if  a fcttlement  derived  from  fitch  an 
origin  deleaves  the  name,  has  fince  met  with  great 
. ccuragement  from  France,  and  ir.  1726  it  had  no 
l.Ys  than  thirty  thoufand  whites,  and  a hundred  theu- 
i md  negroes  ; they  made  fixty  thoufand  hog  (heads  of 
fimar  or  five  hundred  weight  each;  the  indigo  was 
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half  as  much  in  value  as  the  fugar  ; they  likewise  e.\- 
ported  large  quantities  of  cotton,  and  alio  fent  a cur;- 
fiderable  quantity  of  cacao  and  ginger  to  France. — 
Since  that  time  they  have  raifed  coffee  here  to  a very 
great  amount,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  their 
commercial  products  have,  fince  that  period,  increaf- 
ed  to  an  afionifhing  degree.  A Spani/h  writer  of  great 
judgment,  who  was  well  informed,  reckons  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plantations  near  Cape  Francois,  the  capi- 
tal of  French  Hifpaniola,  ana.  which  were  (hipped  from 
that  fingle  town,  at  thirty  thoufand  tons  in  fugar,  to- 
bacco, indigo  and  coffee,  which,  at  the  lowed:  calcu- 
lation, cannot  amount  to  lefs  than  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  fterlirg.  If  to  this  be  added  the  exports 
of  the  two  confiderable  ports  of  Petit  G naves  and 
Leoganc,  and  the  other  inferior  ones,  which  are  fup- 
poied  to  fend  out  ali  together  at  leaft  as  much  as  the 
capital,  the  exported  produce  of  the  ifland  muft  be 
annually  \ * th  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  H'li ere  is  another  branch  of  trade  of  extra- 
ordinary advantage  to  the  mother-country,  which  is 
carried  on  with  the  Spaniards  wholly  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  France , and  for  which  they  receive  their  re- 
turns in  (liver;  and  this  article  alone  is  faid  to  bring 
annually  to  France  no  Ids  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  principal  places  in  the  ifland  are  Cape  Fran- 
cois, which  is  iituated  on  the  northern  part,  and  is 
by  the  French  often  called  the  Cape,  by  way  c(  emi- 
nence. It  lies  in  19“  4 6'  N.  latitude,  and  in  720  18' 
W.  longitude,  and  contains  about  eight  thoufand 
whites  and  blacks.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a fpacious 
fquare,  about  three  hundred  paces  in  length  and 
breadth,  at  which  (even  or  eight  (ireers  terminate  : 
but  this  town  was  deftroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  William  by  the  Flng'i/lj  and  Spaniards 
in  conjunction.  The  town  is  now  neither  waited  r.nr 
paled  in,  and  is  laid  to  have  only  two  batteries,  one 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  other  before 
the  town. 

Leogane,  on  the  W.  fide,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  fize,  is  a good  port,  a place  of  con  fideraole  trade, 
and  the  feat  of  the  French  government,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor  and  an  intendant,  who  are 
mutually  a check  upon  each  other.  There  are  betide 
two  other  towns  confiderable  for  their  trade,  Petit 
G naves  at  the  W.  end  oi  the  ifland,  and  Fort  Fcuis- 
on  the  S.  YV\  part. 

d'lie  capital  city  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  is  S r. 
Domingo,  fit ua ted  in  3 8°  17  N.  latitude,  and  of 
27’  W.  longitude.  It  is  a large  well  built  city,  v.-ith 
a good  port,  and  has  feverai  magnificent  firuclures, 
particularly  the  lroufes  of  the  king  of  Spain's  col- 
lectors ; with  a fine  cathedral,  feven  large  m our. ft tries, 
and  two  nunneries;  befides  a mint,  and  a college, 
which  has  a revenue  o(  four  hundred  ducats;  an  ur.i- 
veriity,  and  an  hofpital  endowed  with  twenty  thou- 
fand ducats  a year.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  an  arch- 
biflioo,  and  the  refidence  of  the  eovernor-seneral  of 
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the  SpnnJlj  Indus  and  of  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts, 
'i  fie  principal  part  of  the  little  trade  the  Spaniards 
Y y have 
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have  in  this  ifland  is  carried  on  from  this  port,  which 
has  fifteen  fathoms  water  at  the  bar,  is  large  and  fix- 
ture, being  defended  by  feTeral  batteries  and  a cattle, 
with  other  fortifications.  The  town  is  built  of  ftone 
after  the  Spani/h  manner,  and  has  a large  fquare  mar- 
ket-piace  in  the  centre,  about  which  are  the  cathedral 
and  other  public  buildings  ; and  from  this  fquare  the 
principal  ftreets  run  in  a direct  line,  they  being  eroded 
ny  others  at  right  angles.  The  town  is  almcft  of  a 
quadrangular  form  and  its  fituation  very  delightful, 
between  a large  navigable  river  on  the  W.  the  ocean 
on  the  S.  and  a fine  fruitful  country  on  the  north 
and  ealr. 

In  the  part  of  Hifpaniola  po  fie  fled  by  the  French , 
*re  the  two  following  iflands : 

St.  Louis,  about  fix  leagues  to  the  N.  E of  the 
hie  of  Facie  and  is  lcarce  half  a mile  long  and  not  a 
quarter  of  a mile  over ; but  the  French  have  here  a 
tort.  This  ifland  is  overflown  at  high  \?ater.  It  is 
fit  para  ted  from  Hifpaniola  by  a ftrait  not  three  quarters 
of  a miie  in  breadth,  where  fmall  veflels  ride  in  deep 
.vater  dole  to  the  fhore.  There  is  not  a drop  of  frefh 
Water  to  be  procured  upon  it  and  the  rain  foaks 
through  it  immediately  as  if  it  were  a fieve ; fo  that 
tuofe  who  live  upon  it  fetch  their  water  every  day 
from  a little  river  in  Hifpaniola , at  the  diftance  of  a 
mile  and  a half.  In  1737,  an  hurricane  in  this  little 
ifland  levelled  a town  with  the  ground,  except  the 
church  and  two  houfes : feveral  dwellings  about  the 
fort  were  alfo  blown  down  •,  the  fhips  that  were  at 
anchor  under  it  were  caft  upon  the  coatt,  or  driven 
out  to  fea  ; but  lome  veiTels  and  magazines  were 
burnt  by  lightning,  feveral  perfons  were  drowned, 
and  all  the  fugar-canes  and  cotton-trees  were  de- 
ifroyed. 

Vache,  or  Cows-Isl axd,  is  about  three  leagues 
from  Hifpaniola  and  five  or  fix  miles  in  length.  The 
foil  is  very  good  ftnd  has  two  or  three  tolerable 
port?,  one  of  which  is  able  to  receive  fhips  of  three 
hundred  tons  burden.  The  ifland  is  conveniently 
fieated  for  a trade  with  the  Spanifb  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America  and  for  maintaining  an  inter- 
courfe  with  the  ifland  of  Cayenne , the  only  French 
fettlement  on  the  coatt  of  South  America.  It  received 
its  name  from  being  ufed  for  the  grazing  of  black 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  here  the  Buccaneers  ufed  for- 
merly to  rendezvous  to  fhare  the  fpoils  they  took 
from  the  Spaniards. 

There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  round  Hifpa- 
niola, particularly  on  the  wettern  and  northern  coatts, 
matt  of  which  are  uninhabited. 

St.  Bartholomew. 

THIS  ifland  is  fituated  in  170  40'  N.  lati- 
tude and  in  62°  43’  W.  longitude,  twenty-five  miles 
N.  of  St.  Chriflopber's  •,  it  is  reckoned  only  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference,  but  produces  tobacco  and  caf- 
fava  and  is  covered  with  trees  that  give  it  a delightful 
appearance,  as  t he  fope-tree,  the  calabafli-tree,  the 
canapia-tree,  which  yields  a very  pleafant  and  fiiluta- 


ry  guna,  lignum-vitte  and  iron-wood.  On  the  fhore 
are  found  the  fifh  called  the  fea-ftar  and  the  fea-ap- 
ple.  It  has  not  a Angle  fpring  of  frefh  water,  fo  that 
the  rain  water  is  carefully  collected  in  citterns.  It  is 
encompafled  by  fo  many  rocks,  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
Blips  of  burden  to  approach  it.  The  harbour  is, 
however,  a very  good  one,  and  from  thence  in  time  of 
war  the  French  greatly  annoy  cur  trade.  Its  chief 
produflions  for  exportation  are  drugs  and  lignum- 
vitae,  with  lime-Aone,  which  the  inhabitants  lend  to 
the  neighbouring  iflands. 

M A R I A G A L A N T E 

IS  feated  in  15*  52'  N.  latitude  and  6i°  1 1 * 
W.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  about  thirty  miles  N. 
of  Dominica  and  forty  eaft  of  Guadaloupe  ; it  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1493,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  own  fliip. 

This  ifland,  which  is  about  fixteen  miles  from  N. 
to  S.  and  four  from  E.  to  W.  is  full  of  hills  ; along 
the  eaftem  fhore  run  high  rocks,  fo  perpendicular, 
that  they  feem  to  be  formed  by  art  and  give  fhelter 
to  a prodigious  number  of  tropic  birds,  they  being  as 
full  of  holes  as  a pigeon-houle.  On  the  S.E.  fide  of 
the  ifland  are  black  rocks;  but  the  wettern  fhore  is 
plain.  The  ifland  has  feveral  large  grottoes,  with 
many  little  ttreams  and  ponds  of  freih  water  : it  i9 
covered  with  trees ; and  particularly  abounds  with 
tobacco  and  the  wild  cinnamon-tree. 

Deseada,  or  Desirada, 

THAT  is,  The  Dfirable  Ifland,  received  its 
name  from  Columbus,  it  being  theiirft  of  the  Carib- 
bee  Iflands  hedifeovered  in  his  fecond  voyage  in  1493. 
It  is  fituated  in  160  20’  N.  latitude  and  in  6;°  20'  W. 
longitude  ; about  twenty  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Gua. - 
daloupe.  It  extends  fixteen  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth.  Some  part  of  it  is  very  fertile,  the  foil 
being  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  fugar  and  cotton, 
of  which  latt  it  produces  the  beft  in  all  the  French 
iflands,  the  new  acquired  ifland  of  Tobago  excepted. 

Guadaloupe. 

Til  E ifland  of  Guardai.oupe,  or  Guada- 
loupe, was  thus  called  by  Columbus,  from  the  re- 
femblance  which  its  mountains  bore  to  thofe  of  that 
name  in  Spain.  It  is  fituated  in  1 50  59  N.  latitude 
and  in  longitude  6 1°  59'  W.  from  G> eenwich,  about 
thirty  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  Mavtinico  and  is  the 
largett,  as  well  as  the  fineft  of  the  French  Leeward 
Iflands , being  about  forty-five  miles  in  length  and 
thirty-eight  in  breadth  ; and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  no  fliip  can  venture;  but  the  in- 
habit As  pafs  it  in  a ferry-boat.  The  country  on  the 
L.  fide  which  is  called  Grande  Terre,  is  dettitute  cf 
frefh  aater,  which  abounds  in  the  other  diviiion  ; it 
is  defended  by  Fort  Louis  and  a redoubt  which  com- 
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mands  the  road.  Tlie  weflern  part  is  called 
Terre  and  here  the  principal  town  hands,  which  is 
defended  by  a citadel  and  other  fortifications. 

In  this  ifiand  is  a hill,  called  la  Soufciere,  or  the 
Mountain  of  Sulphury  which  rifes  to  a great  height  ; 
the  top  of  it  is  bare,  nothing  growing  upon  it  but 
fern  and  fome  forry  fhrubs  laden  with  mofs  ; but  it 
affords  a fine  view  of  Dominica,  Mariagalante , Mar- 
tini co,  Montferr at , Nevis  and  the  other  neighbouring 
ifiands.  Upon  the  higheft  part  is  a rugged  platform 
covered  with  burnt  ftones  of  all  fizes  and  from  feve- 
ral  cliffs  and  chinks  iflue  fmoke.  On  the  E.  fide  are 
two  mouths  which  open  into  a pit  of  fulphur,  one  of 
which  is  an  oval  hole  of  about  an  hundred  feet  in  its 
greateft  diameter,  out  of  which  alfo  frequently  arife 
thick  clouds  of  black  fmoke,  accompanied  with 
fparks  of  fire.  The  negroes  who  fell  brimftone  fetch 
it  from  this  mountain.  About  two  hundred  paces 
below  the  loweft  of  thefe  mouths  are  three  pools  of 
very  hot  water,  four  or  five  paces  from  one  another  : 
the  water  of  the  largeft  is  very  dark  coloured  and 
fmells  like  that  in  a fmith’s  forge  : the  fecond  is 
whitiflr  and  has  the  tafte  of  allum : the  third  is  blue 
and  has  a vitriolic  tafte.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  fmall 
fprings,  which,  uniting  their  ftreams,  form  feveral 
torrents.  The  middle  and  bottom  of  this  burning 
mountain  are  extremely  different  from  the  top  of  it, 
being  covered  with  tall  trees  and  herbage,  watered  by 
a number  of  rivulets  and  cultivated  with  the  utmoft 
care  and  induftry. 

The  air  is  clear  and  falubrious  and  among  the  ve- 
getables are  the  copau-tree,  famous  for  its  fanative 
balfam  or  oil : the  milk-fhrub,  from  whole  fibres  is 
preft  a liquor  that  refembles  milk ; and  the  eorbary- 
tree,  which  bears  fruit  covered  with  a Ihell,  within 
which  is  a downy  pulp  of  a fafFron  colour,  that  yields 
a gum,  which  being  hardened  in  the  fun,  becomes 
very  clear  and  folid,  fo  that  the  native  Carikheans 
formerly  ufed  it  for  bracelets  and  other  ornaments. 

The  moft  remarkable  bird  is  one  faid  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  ifland  and  Dominica,  though  it  is  a bird  of 
pafiage.  It  is  called  the  devil-bird,  from  the  black- 
nefs  of  its  plumage  and  is  of  the  fize  of  a young  pul- 
let. Its  wings  are  long,  its  legs  fhort,  and  its  feet, 
which  are  like  thofe  of  a duck,  have  ftrong  claws  : 
its  beak  is  crooked,  lharp,  hard  and  in  length  about 
an  inch  and  a half : its  eyes  are  large  and  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguilh  filh,  which  it  catches  at  night  in  the  fea  ; but 
it  is  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  day  when  flying  ; fo 
that  thefe  birds  often  rulh  upon  interpofing  objects 
and  fall  down.  After  having  filhed  in  the  night, 
they  repair  to  the  Devil’s  Mountain , where  they 
lodge  by  pairs  in  holes  like  rabbits.  They  continue 
there  during  the  months  of  Ofloher  anil  November, 
though  they  are  feen  fingly  in  other  months ; but  all 
of  them  difappear  in  May  and  are  never  feen  again 
till  September.  The  negroes  of  the  ifland  have  a pe- 
culiar way  of  hunting  thefe  birds  with  dogs  and 
hawks.  Their  flefh,  when  cured  of  its  fifliy  tafte, 
is  good  and  nouri/hing  food  ; and,  during  their  fea- 
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fon,  the  negroes  and  people  of  the  ifland  fubfift  up- 
on them. 

The  gulfs  on  the  coaft  of  Guadaloupe  contain  tur- 
tles, fharks,  land  crabs  and  many  kinds  of  fifth. 

The  bees  of  Guadeloupe  are  entirely  different  from 
thofe  of  Europe,  being  black,  fmaiier  and  without 
flings.  They  never  hive  but  in  hollow  trees,  and  their 
wax,  which  is  of  a dark  purple,  approaching  to 
black,  is  too  foft  for  candles  and  cannot  be  bleached. 
Thefe  bees,  inftead  of  making  combs,  depofit  their 
honey  in  bladders  of  wax,  about  the  form  and  fize 
of  a pigeon’s  egg : but  this  honey  is  faid  never  to 
harden,  nor  become  of  any  other  confiltence  than 
that  of  olive  oil. 

This  ifland  is  infefted  with  an  infect  called  a ravel, 
fliaped  like  a May  bug,  of  an  ofFenfive  fmell  and 
preying  upon  paper,  books,  or  furniture  ; and  what- 
ever they  do  not  gnaw,  is  difcoloured  by  their  ordure. 
Thefe  ofFenfive  infefts,  which  are  very  numerous  and 
appear  chiefly'  by  night,  would  be  intolerable,  were 
it  not  for  a large  fpider  which  entangles  them  in  its 
web  and  takes  ?’l  opportunities  of  furprifing  them  ; 
on  which  account  the  inhabitants  are  very  careful  not 
to  offer  the  leaft  injury  to  thefe  fpiders. 

Under  the  government  of  Guadeloupe  are  compre- 
hended Dcfeada,  juft  deferibed,  and  the  ifiands  of 
Xaintes,  or  All  Saints.  Thefe  are  three  in  number 
and  their  foil  is  pretty  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
Guadaloupe.  The  wefternmoft  ifland,  which  is  the 
beft,  is  about  nine  miles  in  compafs ; but  none  of 
them  feem  ever  to  have  been  ftatedly  inhabited,  on 
account  of  their  being  deftitute  of  frefh  water,  though 
they  produce  all  the  other  necelTaries  of  life. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland, 
from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  inftitution  of  the 
French  general  company  of  the  American  IJlands  in 
1635,  who  being  unable  of  themfelves  to  plant  or 
cultivate  their  ifiands,  empowered  M.  St.  Olive,  their 
lieutenant-general  of  St.  Chrrijlopker’s  and  M.  du  Plef- 
fis,  to  contrail  with  fome  merchants  of  Dieppe  for 
fettling  Guadaloupe.  The  religious  differences  in 
France  foon  produced  adventurers,  who,  befides  the 
inducement  of  enjoying  liberty  of  confidence,  were, 
ftimulated  by  views  of  intereft.  Thofe  merchants 
contracted  with  four  hundred  men,  who  were  obliged 
to  ferve  them  four  years ; but  many  of  the  Protef- 
tant  adventurers  were  far  from  imagining  that  the 
new  fettlement  was  under  the  direction  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  fent  with  them  four  Dominican  friars, 
provided  with  full  powers  from  pope  Urban  VIII. 

This  firft  fettlement  proved  very  unfuccefsful.  The 
natives,  who  had  received  the  French  with  great 
kindnefs,  fupplied  them  with  the  productions  of  the 
ifland,  and  inftructed  them  in  the  beft  methods  of 
catching  turtle  and  other  filh,  receiving  in  return  for 
thefe  efiential  fervices  only  infults  and  opprellions, 
withdrew'  their  ufiiftance  and  relief  from  a people  fo 
unworthy,  and  the  French  lettlers  foon  felt  all  the  mi- 
feries  of  famine.  Du  Pleffis  died  in  a Ihort  time,  and 
St.  Olive,  who  .then  became  governor,  increafed  th* 
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ries  or  this  wretched  colony  by  his  extreme  mif- 
conducl. 

Phc  fettlement  after  this  differed  greatly  by  other 
bad  oovernors,  by  huvkanes  and  by  fwarms  of  ca- 
terpillars. 

It  was  afterward  under  the  new  77- \jl  India  compa- 
ny ; but  in  1 674,  was  taken  into  the  king’s  hands, 
vkoii  miniders  adopted  a commercial  fylrem  and  it 
f v.i  became  the  mod  tlourithing  colony  tunject  to 
; ruxt  to  H : rtinico ; where  all  its  produce  was 
!r;(  bent  and  from  thence  flfipped  for  Europe. 

.'he  preference  given  bv  the  French  miniftry  to 
• 'mice,  bv  making  it  the  centre  of  all  their  Weft 
. commerce,  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
1 litadal-yube  ; lb  that  in  the  year  1700,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  amounted,  according  to  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  to  no  more  than  3825  white  people,  325 
b.vapes,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  befides  6725 
Haves,  many  of  whom  were  Cards.  At  the  end  of 
the  vear  17",  the  fame  writer  informs  us,  the  co- 
lony was  increafed  to  9643  whites,  41,140  flaves, 
unci  her  produce  had  advanced  in  a yet  greater  pro- 
portion than  her  population.  Guadaloupe  was  fortified 
with  forts  and  redoubts,  which  were  in  good  condition 
in  1 "02,  when  admiral  Benbow  made  a defeent  upon 
the  bland,  with  a confiderable  body  of  land  forces, 
that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  them,  but  he 
deftroyed  many  of  their  plantations  and  open  villages. 
This  bland  was  taken  by  the  EngliJIjm  the  year  1759. 
During  the  four  years  of  their  poffefiion  it  improved 
to  an  aftoniffiing  degree  in  fruitfulnefs  and  import- 
ance ; but  thefe  benefits  were  tranfmitted  to  the  for- 
mer poiieflors  by  its  being  reftored  at  the  peace  of 

G63- 

MaRTINICO, 

THE  mod  northern  of  the  Windward IJlands, 
;s  not  only  the  chief,  but  the  larged  of  the  French 
Caribbee  IJlands , and  is  fituated  between  14°  18'  and 
1 40  -9  N.  latitude  and  between  6o°  31'  and  6i°  21 
W.  longitude,  about  feventeen  leagues  N.  W.  of 
Ba>  baches.  It  is  near  fixtv  miles  in  length  from  the 
N.  Yvr.  to  the  S.  E.  but  is  of  a very  unequal  breadth, 
and  about  or.e  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  compals. 

The  air  is  hotter  here  than  at  Guadaloupe , but  hur- 
ricanes have  neither  been  fo  frequent  nor  fo  violent 
as  in  that  and  forne  other  of  the  Caribbee  JJlands. 

I houph  Martin  tea  is  generally  faid  to  be  healthful  to 
the  people  fettled  upon  it,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
great  quantity  of  water  that  runs  through  it,  creates 
an  humidity  very  noxious  to  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  country  is  hilly  within  the  land  and  at  a did- 
,,nce  re  fumbles  three  didinct  mountains.  Alfo  on  the 
N.  fide  are  three  rocks,  fo  fituated,  that  when  view- 
, i from  the  da,  they  give  it  the  appearance  of  three 
dpt  rate  illands. 

!t  is  faid  to  have  no  lefs  than  forty  rivers,  forte  of 
v.ii  !t  art  navigable  a great  way  up  tTie  tommy. 


However  bedde  the  dreams,  which  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fons  overflow  the  dales  and  favannahs,  there  are  ten 
rivers  that  are  never  dry,  which  run  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  fea,  and  fornetimes  overflowing  their 
banks,  carry  away  trees  and  houfes.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  cultivated,  and  on  their  deep  afeents  tobacca 
grows,  which  is  of  a better  quality  than  that  in  the 
valleys  : other  hills  are  overgrown  with  trees,  that  af- 
ford fhelter  to  wild  beads  and  to  abundance  of  brakes. 
The  other  produce  of  the  ifland  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  Barbadoes , namely,  fugar,  cotton,  in- 
digo, ginger,  aloes,  pimento,  Indian  figs,  bananas, 
pine-apples,  melons,  caflia,  mendiaca,  potatoes  and 
other  roots.  The  coad  abounds  with  commodious 
bays  and  harbours,  in  which  are  plenty  of  trees. 

Martinico  is  not  only  edeemed  the  chief  of  the 
French  Caribbce  ljlatids , but  is  the  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernor-general and  an  intendant.  It  is  likewife  the 
feat  of  a ibvereign  council,  which  fuperintends  all 
their  other  iflands  and  even  their  fettlements  in  St. 
Domingo.  This  council  confids  of  the  governor-ge- 
neral, the  intendant,  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  an 
attorney-general,  the  lieutenant-governor  for  the 
crown  and  twelve  counfellors.  Their  power  is  very 
extenfive,  for  this  council  judges  in  the  lad  relort 
upon  all  matters  brought  by  way  of  appeal.  The  go- 
vernor-general, if  upon  the  ifland,  is  president  of  the 
council,  or,  during  his  abfence,  the  intendant.  If 
both  are  abfent,  the  elded  counfellor  then  prefent 
coilefls  the  votes  and  pronounces  the  fentence  of  the 
court.  \ he  other  officers  of  the  idand  are  two  lieu- 
tenant-governors, one  for  Cape  To  re  and  the  other 
for  BaJJ'e  Terre,  with  a fecretary  of  the  marine,  who 
has  a very  extenfive  commiffion. 

The  principal  places  in  Martinico  are  St.  Peter's  and 
Port  Royal. 

Sr.  Pierre,  or  S r.  Peter’s,  the  capital  of  Mar- 
tini co,  was  built  in  1665,  in  order  to  overawe  the 
mutineers  of  the  ifland,  who  rebelled  againd  its  pro- 
prietors, the  fecond  Wejl  India  company,  who  were 
at  the  fame  time  the  proprietors  of  all  the  French 
Antilles.  It  is  fituated  on  the  wedern  fide  of  the 
idand.  The  town  extends  along  the  fhore,  and  a bat- 
tery that  commands  the  road,  is  eredled  on  the  W. 
fide,  which  is  wafhed  by  the  river  Roy 0! an,  or  St. 
Peter.  The  town  is  divided  into  three  wards;  the 
middle,  which  is  properly  St.  Peter's , begins  at  the 
fort  and  runs  wedward  to  the  battery  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Under  the  walls  of  the  fecond  ward  flfips  of  anchor 
ride  more  fecurely  than  under  the  fort,  on  which  ac- 
count this  ward  is  called  the  Anchorage.  The  third 
ward,  called  the  Gallery,  extends  along  the  fe2-fide 
from  Fort  St.  Peter  to  t lie  Jef nil's  River  and  is  the 
mod  populous  part  of  the  city.  The  houfes  of  St. 
letter's  ward  are  neat,  commodious  and  elegant,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  the  in- 
tendant and  the  other  officers.  The  pariffi  church 
of  St.  Peter  is  a magnificent  done  building  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jefuits,  with  a noble  front  of  the  Do- 
ric order.  The  church  of  the  Anchorage,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Jacobine  Friars,  is  likewife  of  done. 

Fort 
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Fort  RcyaL,  the  next  place  of  confecjuence  in 
Martinico,  is  twenty  one  miles  diftance  by  land,  and 
twenty  feven  by  water  from  Fort  Si.  Peter,  in  a S.  In- 
direction ; bat  ihe  road  is  lo  very  incommodious, 
that  travellers  generally  choofe  to  go  by  water,  this 
fort  is  built  on  an  eminence  fifteen  fathoms  above  the 
lurface  of  the  fea,  by  which  it  is  ahnoft  furrouncleci, 
there  being  only  a neck  of  land  about  fifteen  fathoms 
over  j fo  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  built  on  an  ifth- 
mus.  Though  the  town  contains  regular  ftreets,  and 
,u  large  chart,  a belonging  to  the  Capuchins,  it  is  faid 
to  be  much  inferior  to  St.  Feta’s.  Its  latitude  is 
I _|°  36'  N.  and  its  longitude  is  6x°  9 W.  from  Green- 
wich. 

Cul  de  Sac  Robert  is  feated  in  a large  bay  al- 
moft  two  leagues  deep,  with  two  fmall  iflands  at  its 
entrance,  which,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves, 
render  it  a fine,  fafe,  natural  harbour,  on  the  N.  E. 
fide  of  the  bland. 

Fort  Trinity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Trinity-bay, 
and  is  formed  by  Point  de  Caravel  on  the  Y\r  i tele,  and 
on  the  E.  by  an  ifthmus  about  two  hundred  feet 
broad.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  Cape  Terre  has 
his  refidence  in  Trinity  Town,  in  which  a confider- 
able  number  of  merchants  refide  •,  and  its  conveni- 
ent fituation  for  the  European  trade  and  the  fafety 
of  its  port,  have  caufed  it  to  become  one  of  the  molt 
thriving  places  in  the  ifland  •,  it  having  very  confi- 
derable  manufactures  of  cotton,,  fugar,  cacao  and 
other  commodities. 

This  ifland  was  firft  fettled  by  the  French  from  St. 
Chrijlopher'%,  in  the  year  1637  ; who  for  many  years 
maintained  a continued  warfare  with  the  natives  ; 
but  having  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  art  of  culti- 
vating the  fugar  cane,  they  increafed  in  numbers  and 
llrength.  Some  time  after  it  was  put  under  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  a Weft  India  company,  which  had 
been  formed  in  France  ; in  confecjuence  of  which, 
duties  were  impofed,  which  created  much  difeontent, 
and  produced  at  onetime  an  open  revolt. 

In  the  year  1650,  the  old  Wejl  India  company 
fold  Martinico,  St.  Lucia , Grenada  and  the  Grena- 
dines, to  Parquet,  for  fifty  thoufand  livres,  (2, 1 S7I. 
1 os.)  In  1 664,  Lewis  XIV.  obtained  the  polTeffion 
of  this  ifland,  and  granted  it  to  a new  Weft  India 
company  ; ten  years  after  he  fupprefled  that  com- 
pany, and  all  the  above  iflands  became  part  of  his 
domain.  After  this,  Martinico  was  attacked  by  De 
Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral  ; and  the  Englijb  made 
many  unluccefsful  attempts  againll  it. 

In  1700,  Martinico  was  computed  to  contain 
6,597  wTite  men.  The  favages,  mulattoes  and  free 
negroes,  men,  women  and  children,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  507  ; the  number  of  flaves  was  but 
• 4,566:  all  thefe  together  made  a population  of 
21,640  perfons.  The  ifland  produced  a great  quan- 
tity of  cacao,  tobacco  and  cotton ; had  nine  indigo- 
houfes  and  1S3  frnall  fugar-jilantations. 

In  1 727,  a dreadful  ^earthquake  happened,  which, 
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with  fuort  intervals,  I.rft  d eleven  hours  and  over- 
threw St.  Peters  fort.  Many  people  loll  their  fives, 
and  befldes  churches,  convents  and  other  public 
buildings,  above  2co  fugar- works  were  rumed. — 
One  mountain  was  levelled,  another  cleft  alifuder, 
and  copious  fl.rea.ms  of  water  iffited  from  the  chafm. 
However,  a few  years  recovered  the  ifland,  the  inha- 
bitants having  the  Guadalupe  fugars  flopped  from 
hence,  with  many  other  advantages. 

Immediately,  upon  the  peace  of  'Utrecht,  Marti- 
nico  emerged  from  that  feeble  forte,  in  which  her  intef- 
tine  commotions,  and  the  fifile  policy  of  France  had 
kept  her,  and  foon  rofe  to  a great  degree  of  profpe- 
rity.  She  became  the  mart  for  all  the  French  wind- 
ward fettlements.  It  was  in  her  ports  that  the 
neighbouring  iflands  fold  their  produce,  and  bought 
the  commodities  of  the  mother  country.  Che  French 
navigators  loaded  and  unloaded  their  (hips  no  where 
elfe.  Martinico  was  famous  ail  over  Europe  ; flie 
was  at  once  a planter  and  an  agent,  whilft  ihe  was 
a trader  with  Spain  and  North  Ameiica.  So  many 
profperous  engagements  brought  immenfe  fums  into 
Martinico. 

The  private  navigation  from  the  ifland  to  the 
northern  colonies,  to  the  Spanijh  continent  and  to 
the  more  windward  iflands,  employed  130  veffels 
from  twenty  to  feventy  tons  burden,  manned  with 
fix  hundred  European  Tailors  of  all  nations,  and  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  flaves,  long  inured  to  fea-fer- 
vice.  The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  1744,  was  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  intereftof  Martinico ; and  when  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  length  reftored  the  freedom  of 
trade,  and  with  it  the  hope  of  recovering  the  prof- 
perityof  the  ifland,  the  event  did  not  anfwer  the  ex- 
pedition. The  colony  left  the  contraband  trade  with 
the  American  Spaniards;  the  adminiftration  of  France 
laid  fiich  reftriclions  on  the  trade  to  Canada,  as 
amounted  ahnoft  to  a total  prohibition,  and  in  a fhort 
time  a frelh  war  gave  rife  to  a new  train  of  calami- 
ties. 

The  Englijb  in  vain  attempted  to  take  Martinico 
in  the  year  1759,  but  in  1761,  a refolution  was 
formed,  of  fending  an  armament  againft  that  ifland, 
fuperior  to  any  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  thole  feas. 
The  command  of  the  land  forces  was  given  to  Gene- 
ral Monckton,  and  of  the  fleet  to  rear  admiral  Rod- 
ney. This  force  arrived  at  St.  Ann  s bay,  near  Fort 
Royal,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1762,  and  on  the  3d  of 
February  the  ifland  lurrendered  upon  honourable 
and  advantageous  terms. 

The  people  of  Martinico  remained  with  great  tran- 
quillity under  the  military  government  of  the  Fnglijb 
during  the  fnort  time  they  held  it,  and  even  feemed 
well  pieafed  at  their  change  of  mailers.  It  was  re- 
ftored to  the  French  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  176:’. 
Since  which  time  very  great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  on  which  upward  of 
300,000!.  feeding  has  been  expended. 

Sr. 
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St.  Lucia,  or  Sr.  Lucie. 

1 H I S ifland  received  its  name  from  being 
.bit. dvjred  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  legendary 
virgin  martyr  named  St.  Lucia.  It  is  fituated  in  13° 
24  N.  latitude,  and  in  6o°  5 1 W.  longitude,  lying 
about  fix  leagues  S.  of  Martinico,  and  N.  from  St. 
Vincent , and  is  twenty-one  leagues  to  the  W.  N.  W. 
of  Barbadoes,  which,  it  is  faid,  may  be  feen  from 
thence  in  a clear  day.  St.  Lucia  is  twenty-three 
miles  in  length  and  twelve  where  broadeft  ; it  is 
long  and  narrow,  its  whole  circumference  is  forty- 
five  leagues.  Its  foil  is  dry  and  ftony,  and  has  been 
generally  confidered  as  an  unwholelome  and  un- 
kindly fpot  by  the  Wejl  Indian  planters.  It  has  fome 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  volcanos  ; in  one  deep  valley  there  are  fe- 
veral  ponds,  the  water  of  which  boils  up  in  a very 
powerful  manner.  The  ftreams  that  iflue  from  it 
retain  their  heat  at  the  dildance  of  three  miles  from 
their  fource. 

The  Careenage  harbour  lays  to  leeward  ; it  has 
good  foundings,  with  an  excellent  bottom.  Here  are 
three  careening  places  for  ihips,  and  thirty  fhips  of 
the  line  may  ride  here  in  fafety.  The  wind  is  al- 
ways favourable  for  failing  out. 

On  one  fide  of  this  harbour  is  an  eminence  called 
Morne  Fortuna,  the  fummit  of  which  is  broad  and 
level,  which  points  it  out  as  a fpot  uncommoly  fa- 
vourable for  ere<hing  a fortification.  The  French , 
to  whom  this  ifland  was  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Par- 
ris, in  1763,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  build  a cita- 
del here,  as  well  as  to  ereft  a town  on  the  back  of 
this  mountain.  There  are  nine  parifhes  on  this  co- 
lony, eight  to  leeward  and  one  to  windward  ; the 
reafon  of  preferring  the  leeward  fide  of  the  ifland, 
was  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  {hipping.  A 
road  has  been  made  all  round  the  ifland,  and  two 
others  crofs  it  in  the  dire&ion  of  E.  and  W.  Whilft 
thefe  public  works  were  carrying  on,  the  cultivation 
of  the  ifland  was  greatly  retarded,  but  the  advantages 
derived  from  an  eafy  communication  with  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fettlements,  will  foon  be  found  extremely 
beneficial. 

The  Engljfj  firft  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia , 
in  the  year  1639,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Caribbs 
the  year  following.  No  fettlement  was  afterward 
made,  until  1650,  when  M.  de  Parquet,  governor  of 
Martinico , took  pofltffion  of  the  ifland  for  the  French 
king.  Whilft  he  lived,  a friendly  intercourfe  was 
maintained  with  the  Caribbs , but  he  dying,  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  M.  la  P-iviere,  was  barbaroufly  cut  off  by  the 
natives,  with  many  of  the  fettlers. 

In  the  year  1663  the  li. nglijls  purchafed  the  ifland 
from  the  natives,  and  made  a fettlement  confifting 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  perfons  *,  but  a great 
inorta’ity  prevailing,  the  colony  was  brought  very 
low,  and  thofe  who  furvived,  abandoned  the  ifland 
three  years  afterward. 


Although  the  F.nglijh  confidered  the  right  in  the 
ifland  as  theirs,  yet  the  French  again  took  pofleflion 
of  it  in  the  year  1719,  but  on  proper  reprefentation 
being  made  it  was  evacuated.  The  duke  of  Montague 
foon  after  obtained  a grant  of  this  ifland,  and  that 
of  St.  Vincent , from  George  I.  and  fettled  a colony, 
which  was  not  profperous,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
the  Britijh  and  French  governments,  that  the  ifland 
fnould  be  abandoned,  and,  together  with  feveral 
others,  be  confidered  as  neutral. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  peace  of  Paris , in  the 
year  1 763,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  neutral 
iflands  fhould  pal's  into  the  polleflion  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  crowns,  and  St.  Lucia  was  afligned  to 
France. 

In  January  1 772,  the  number  of  white  people  on 
this  ifland  appeared  to  be  two  thoufand  and  eighteen 
fouls,  men,  women  and  children  ; that  of  the  blacks 
fix  hundred  and  fixty-three  freemen,  and  twelve 
thoufand  fever,  hundred  and  ninety-five  flaves.  Its 
exports  then  amounted,  according  to  the  Abbe 
Ravnal,  to  175,0001.  fterling.  The  fame  writer 
fuppofes  its  trade  likely  for  fome  time  to  increafe,  at 
the  rate  of  one-eighth  every  year  •,  that  fifty  thou- 
fand flaves  may  be  employed  here,  and  that  the 
liigheft  extent  of  trade,  which  it  is  capable  of  reach- 
ing, is  437,ocol.  flerling  yearly. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  ifland  was  reduced  by  the 
EngliJJj ; foon  after  an  attempt  was  made,  by  the 
count  D’Eftaing,  to  recover  it,  but  fuch  was  the  firm- 
nefs  with  which  the  attack  wras  received,  that  the  af- 
failants  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  fhip6.  By 
the  feventh  article  of  the  peace  of  Verfailles , St. 
Lucia  was  reftored  to  France. 

Tabago,  or  Tobago, 

THE  mod  fouthw’ard  of  all  the  Caribbee 
JJlands,  and  the  nioft  eaftward  of  any,  except  Barba- 
does, Is  feated  in  1 i°  io’  N.  latitude  ; and  in  590  W. 
longitude,  about  forty  leagues  to  the  E.  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, thirty  leagues  E.  of  Grenada , ten  leagues  N.  E. 
of  Trinidad,  and  thirty-feven  S.  of  Barbadoes.  It  is 
thirty-two  miles  in  length  from  the  S.  W.  to  the 
N.  E.  and  about  nine  broad,  the  whole  being  above 
feventy  miles  in  compafs.  At  a fmall  diftance  from 
the  N.  E.  extremity,  is  a fmall  ifland  called  Little  To- 
bago, which  is  two  miles  in  length  and  a mile  in 
breadth. 

The  climate  of  Tobago  is  not  fo  hot  as  might  be 
expetfted  from  its  fituation  lo  near  the  equator ; nor 
is  this  ifland  vifited  by  fuch  dreadful  hurricanes  as 
frequently  defolate  the  other  Wejl  India  iflands. 

The  furface  of  the  ifland  is  agreeably  diverflfied 
with  hills  and  vales  •,  its  N.  W.  extremity  is  moun- 
tainous ; but  no  part  of  it  is  rugged  and  impaffable. 
Its  foil  is  of  different  kinds ; but  in  general  its  mould 
is  black,  rich  and  proper  for  producing,  in  the  great- 
eft  plenty,  whatever  is  raifed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Wejl  Indies.  The  many  fprings  on  the  ifland  contri- 
bute 
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bute  to  its  healthfulnefs,  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are 
fo  difpofed  as  to  be  very  commodious  for  all  kinds  of 
fhipping  : yet  its  fituation  requires  fortifications, 
efpecially  as  the  natural  richnefs  of  the  ifland  lerves 
to  invite  invaders. 

The  valuable  trees  which  grow  in  Tobago  are  per- 
haps its  richeft  produce  ; for,  befides  its  producing 
the  different  kinds  of  wood  to  be  found  in  the  Wejl 
India  iflands,  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  once  fettled, 
affirm,  that  both  the  true  nutmeg  and  the  cinnamon- 
tree,  with  that  which  produces  the  real  gum-copal, 
grow  upon  this  ifland.  This  ifland  is  alfo  faid  to 
produce  five  different  kinds  of  pepper,  the  long,  the 
cod,  the  bell,  the  round  and  'Jamaica  pepper,  all 
which  are  faid  to  grow  upon  the  ifland  without  cul- 
ture. 

The  foil  naturally  produces  Indian  and  Guinea 
corn  ; but  no  Englijh  grain,  except  peas  and  beans, 
can  be  raifed  there.  The  fig-trees  produce  as  good 
fruit  as  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  pome- 
granate, the  pine-apple,  the  prickle-apple,  oranges  of 
two  forts ; lemons  and  limes  of  both  kinds,  four  and 
fweet,  are  found  in  plenty  upon  this  ifland  ; and  the 
marmalade  made  of  its  guavus  is  inferior  to  none. — 
The  cocoa-nut,  of  which  we  have  given  a defeription 
in  treating  of  Afia,  grows  here  to  fuch  perfection, 
that  the  Indians  call  it  God’s  tree,  as  producing  both 
meat,  drink  and  clothing.  But  of  all  others,  the 
cotton-tree  has  of  late  been  cultivated  to  mofl  advan- 
tage, for  no  ifland  in  the  JVejl  Indies  now  exports 
cotton  of  a better  quality,  or  in  fo  great  a quantity. 

Horfes,  cows,  affes,  (beep,  deer,  goats  and  rabbits, 
were  probably  introduced  by  the  Courlanders  and 
Dutch,  and  their  breed  is  ftill  to  be  found  on  the 
ifland.  Here  are  alfo  the  pickery,  which  refembles 
a hog,  armadillos  and  guanoes. 

Its  fhores  abound  with  excellent  fifh,  particularly 
with  turtle  of  every  kind,  and  mullets  of  a mofl  deli- 
cious tafte,  with  other  forts  unknown  in  England  ; no 
ifland  perhaps  in  the  world  can  boafl  of  fuch  variety 
of  fowl. 

The  firft  attempt  to  fettle  it  was  made  by  the  Eng- 
lijh. William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  obtained  a grant  of 
it  from  Charles  I.  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  in- 
verted with  that  of  Barbadoes,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated ; to  folicit  which,  he  was  induced  by  the  repre- 
fentations  of  Sir  William  Courteen  ; but  the  earl  of 
Carlijle  foon  after  procuring  that  grant  to  be  fet  afide, 
no  effectual  attempts  were  made  by  that  nation  to 
eftablifh  a colony.  The  Dutch  then  took  pofieffion 
of  the  ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Walcheron, 
from  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  province  of 
Tjealand  ; but  they  were  foon  difpoffeffed  by  the  na- 
tives, whom  the  Spaniards  had  ftirred  up.  Some  time 
after,  the  Duke  of  Courland  conveyed  a colony  of 
his  fubjeCls  hither,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  gaining 
an  eftahliihment,  that  the  Dutch,  unwilling  to  lofe 
the  pofieffion  of  this  valuable  ifland,  revived  their 


claim,  made  a fettlement,  and  at  length  fubdued  the 
Courlanders.  The  court  of  France  then  affuming  a 
right  in  the  ifland,  the  Dutch,  who  were  fettled  upon 
it,  agreeing  to  acknowledge  fubjection  to  the  French 
king,  were  permitted  to  retain  their  lands  and  ef- 
fects ; but  fome  Englijh  privateers,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  deftroyed  the  Dutch  forts  and  difperfed 
the  colony  : thefe  held  it  but  a fhort  time.  It  was 
frequently  attacked  and  parted  from  one  power  to 
another,  until  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  the  year 
1674,  it  was  affigned  to  the  Dutch  , but  three  years 
after,  the  count  D’Etrees,  vice-admiral  of  France, 
attacked  the  ifland,  and,  after  a very  fevere  confliCl, 
reduced  it. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Tobago  was  de- 
clared a neutral  ifland  ; but  it  was  too  valuable  a 
fpot  to  be  long  retained  by  the  native  inhabitants. — • 
The  French  made  attempts  to  fettle  upon  it,  but  they 
were  oppoled  by  the  Englijh,  particularly  by  the  ho- 
nourable Henry  Grenville,  then  governor  of  Barba- 
does,  who  caufed  the  defign  to  be  abandoned.  By 
the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  it  was 
ceded  to  the  Englijh,  who  cultivated  it  very  fuccefs- 
fully,  whilrt  they  held  it,  and  raifed  it  to  a very 
conrtderable  fettlement ; but  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1781  ; and  by  the  7th  article  of 
the  peace  of  Versailles  in  1783,  was  ceded  andt 
guaranteed  to  that  crown. 

Cayenne,  or  Equinoctial  France, 

EXTENDS  two  hundred  and  ffcrtjr  miles- 
along  the  coaft, and  three  hundred  miles  within  land; 
it  being  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  Amazonia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Maroni  river,  which  feparates  it  from  Surinam. 

All  the  coaft  is  very  low,  but  within  land  there  are 
fine  hills,  very  proper  for  fettlements ; the  French 
have,  however,  not  yet  extended  them  fo  far  as 
they  might ; but  they  may  raife  the  fame  commodi- 
ties as  thofe  they  have  from  the  Caribbee  ljlands,  and 
in  no  inconfiderable  quantities. 

The  Isle  of  Cayenne,  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  40.  56'.  N.  latitude,  and 
52'.  1 50.  W.  longitude,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  about 
forty-five  miles  in  circumference.  The  French  have 
a fort  oppofite  the  road,  on  a little  riling  ground  at 
the  point  of  the  ifland ; but  though  it  is  conveni- 
ently fituated,  it  wants  frefh  water,  of  which  they 
can  have  none  but  the  rain  they  fave  in  cifterns. 
The  principal  commodities  of  the  ifland  are  fugar 
and  roucou.  Since  the  year  1722,  they  began  to 
plant  coffee-fhrubs,  and  the  coffee-berries  are  brought 
to  be  nearly  as  good  as  thofe  of  Arabia.  The  French 
who  fettled  here  about  the  year  1635,  built  the  fort 
called  St.  Lewis,  and  near  it  is  a fmail  town  confift- 
ing  oftwm  or  three  hundred  houfes,  inhabited  by  the 
foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  and  bv  all  forts  of  tradesmen. 
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The  iflands  held  by  Sr. ax  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cuba. 

W E F5ia.ll  now  treat  of  the  in  fill  ar  dominions 
which  the  Spaniards  poll'd-  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
ceferring  the  account  of  their  continental  territories 
i:  .tii  we  have  completed  our  general  defeription  of 
the  EH..7  Indies  \ in  doing  which  the  ifland  of  Cuba , 
from  its  magnitude  and  importance,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  its  relative  fituation  to  the  other  iflands,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  we  have  hitherto  purlued, 
clems  the  Hr  ft  and  moft  particular  notice. 

The  ifland  of  Cuba  is  feated  between  ty°.  40'.  N. 
latitude  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  between  740 
i ) and  84°  42  \Y.  longitude.;  it  extends  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty  miles  in  length  from  Cape  St.  Antonio 
on  the  W.  to  Cape  Maize  on  the  E.  but  is  very  narrow 
in  proportion,  its  broadefi:  part  being  thirty-fix 
leagues,  and  its  general  breadth  not  more  than  eieh- 
teen.  It  is  twenty-five  ’.  wo  the  N.  of  Jamaica, 
twenty  leagues  to  the  W of  Hifpaniola , and  thirty- 
three  to  the  S.  of  Cap  ■ Florida. , commanding  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  of  the 
windward  palfage.  The  Abbe  Raynal  very  juftly 
loeaks  of  it  as  equal  in  value  to  a kingdom. 

The  natives  had  given  it  the  name  of  Cuba  before 
it  was  difcovered  by  Columbus,  who  at  firff  called  it 
; Hanna,  from  Don  John,  and  afterward  Ferdinandino, 

1 com  king  Ferdinand  V.  who  was  king  of  Spain  when 
this  ifland  was  difcovered  ; but  it  fioon  after  recover- 
ed its  American  name  of  Cuba,  which  it  ft i i 1 retains. 

A ridge  of  mountains  runs  a!  mo  ft  through  the 
ifland  from  E.  to  W.  in  which  are  mines  of  copper, 
that  furnifli  the  Spanijb  plantations  with  the  metal  for 
- it  their  bra  is  runs  ; ar.d  geld  duft  being  found  in  the 
lands  of  the  river.-,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  are 
veins  of  gold,  if  not  of  filver,  in  the  mountains.  No 
place  in  the  world  has  better  harbours,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Havannah  on  the  N.  W.  which  is  one 
of  the  finefl  and  moft  commodious  havens  in  Amc- 
ri.a;  and  that  of  St.  Jago,  which  is  at  the 'bottom  of 
a 1 ,rge  bay,  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  ifland. 

The  rainy  feafon  is  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
; when  the  fun  is  vertical,  and  coniequently  the 
weather  would  be  extremely  hot  was  not  the  fun  ge- 
nerally clouded,  and  the  air  refrefhed  by  the  torrents 
of  rain  which  then  fall.  The  faired  feafon  is  when 
the  fun  is  molt  diilant,  and  then  the  morning  is  much 
the  hotted  part  of  the  day  ; for  toward  noon  the  lea- 
breeze  begins  to  blow  fomewhat  briikly,  and  thus 
continues  til!  the  evening.  The  trade  winds  in  thefe 
f as  blow  from  the  N.  E.  At  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon,  from  October  to  April,  they  have  brill-:  N. 
or  X.  Y\  . winds,  which  in  December  arid  January 
fr- quent'y  become  dorms,  though  this  is  ufually 
Ceiled  the  f.ir  feafon. 


This  ifland  has  a mod  prolific  foil,  and  produces 
all  the  commodities  raifed  in  the  JVeJt  Indies,  parti- 
cularly ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  fpices,  cadia 
ddula,  madic  and  aloes.  Here  are  large  cedars,  and 
oth.er  odoriferous  trees,  oaks,  pines,  palm-trees,  vines 
and  cotton-trees.  There  are  two  forts  of  fruit  here, 
called  camitor  and  guanavana ; tire  fird  refembles  a 
China  orange  and  grows  on  a tree  which  has  a leaf 
green  on  one  fide,  and  a leaf  of  a cinnamon  colour  on 
the  other.  The  other  is  in  the  form  of  a heart, 
green  without  and  with  dome  thorny  prickles  within  : 
it  has  alfo  feme  hones  and  a tart  juice.  Their  other 
fruits  are  plantanes,  bananas,  guavas,  lemons,  & c. 
Here  are  alfo  many  large  walks  of  cocoas.  The 
country  produces  tobacco  and  fugar,  fa  id  to  be  the 
bed  in  the  Wejl  Indies,  though  in  no  great  quantity,  for 
want  of  hands  to  cultivate  the  canes,  but  their  lugar- 
works  have  both  water-mills  and  horfe-mifls. 

The  animals  formerly  brought  hither  by  the  Spani- 
ards, have  multiplied  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  degree, 
that  numbers  have  run  wild  in  the  woods.  The 
{bores  abound  with  fea  fowl,  particularly  with  a fpe- 
cies  of  crane,  white  when  young,  but  which  is  party- 
coloured  when  old.  Here  are  likewife  large  turtle, 
and  the  feas  and  rivers  abound  with  alligators.  The 
fifh  are  chiedy  barbel  and  fluids. 

This  ifland,  though  capable  of  produeng  in  the 
-greatefl  abundance  and  perfection  every  thing  which 
the  earth,  by  the  labour  and  ilcill  of  man,  can  be 
brought  to  render,  is  fo  entirely  neglected,  in  refpcct 
to  its  cultivation,  by  the  Spaniards,  that  very  incon- 
fiderable  exports  are  made  from  thence.  It  has  been 
deferibed  as  having  more  churches  than  plantations, 
more  prieds  than  planters,  and  more  lazy  bigots  than 
labourers. 

Here  are  many  confiderable  towns;  though  St. 
Jago  di!l  retains  the  name  of  the  capital,  it  is  greatly 
inferior  to  t e Havannah,  which  is  by  far  the  finelt 
city  on  the  ifland. 

The  Havannah,  is  feated  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland,  in  23"  12' N.  lat.  and  in  8 2°  18'  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  It  was  built  by  Diego  tie  Velafque?;, 
who  landed  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix  tee  nth 
century  with  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  with  the 
afliftance  of  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas,  conqered  Cuba. 
The  latter,  after  becoming  a Dominican  friar,  was 
made  bilhop  of  Chiapa,  in  New  Spain,  and  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  hu- 
manity; and  from  him  we  have  the  hidorv  of  the 
SpnniJIj  cruelties,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
VAeJ]  Indies.  Its  port  is  laid  to  be  the  bed  and  meft 
frequented  of  any  in  the  iflands,  and  one  of  the  finelt 
in  the  world ; it  being  fo  large  that  a thoufand  fail  of 
Fliips  may  commod ioufly  and  fafely  ride  in  it  without 
either  anchor  or  cable,  being  ex  poled  to  no  wind. 
It  is  fo  deep,  that  the  larged  vefifels  anchor  at  a finail 
didance  from  the  fliore.  The  entrance,  which  has 
no  bar  to  obdrnct  it,  is  by  a channel  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  but  fo  narrow,  that  only 
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one  fhip  can  go  in  at  a time.  The  harbour  into  which  it 
leads  at  the  N.  W.  corner,  is  a long  fquarelying  N.  and 
S.  the  other  three  corners  forming  the  creeks  or  bays. 

The  city  hands  in  the  mod  fertile  part  of  the 
ifland,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  harbour,  in  a delight- 
ful plain  that  extends  along  the  fhore,  and  to  the  S. 
it  is  waflied  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Lagida.  It 
is  of  an  oval  form,  and  begins  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  build- 
ings, which  are  hone,  are  very  handfome,  but  not 
lofty,  and  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  but  clean.,  Here 
are  eleven  churches  and  monafteries,  two  handfome 
hofpitals,  and  a fine  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
encompafled  with  uniform  buildings. 

St.  Clarets  church  has  feven  altars,  all  adorned  with 
plate:  here  is  a large  nunnery,  and  a church  of  the 
religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine. 

The  city,  on  the  land  fide,  is  encompafled  with  a 
wall  defended  by  baftions,  and  a caftle  on  the  fide 
toward  the  harbour ; at  the  harbour’s  mouth  are  alfo 
two  ftrong  caftles  to  defend  its  entrance : the  ftrongeft 
of  thefe  has  lines,  which  extend  to  the  caftle  firft 
mentioned,  and  is  called  the  Moro  fort : it  is  built  on 
a rock  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  in  which  is  cut  a deep 
ditch,  into  which  the  fea  flows.  At  the  point  be- 
tween this  caftle  and  the  fea  is  a tower,  from  which 
fignals  are  thrown  out  on  the  approach  of  any  fhip. 
The  other  caftle  at  the  harbour’s  mouth  is  called  the 
Puntal,  and  ftands  oppofite  to  the  Moro.  It  is  a re- 
gular fortification,  with  four  good  baftions,  well 
planted  with  cannon.  There  is  a third  fort  called 
El  Fuerte,  or,  The  Fort,  by  way  of  eminence  : it  is 
a fmall  but  ftrong  work  toward  the  end  of  the  nar- 
row channel,  with  four  regular  baftions,  and  another 
platform  mounted  with  fixty  large  brafs  cannon.  Be- 
fide  thefe  three  forfs  there  are  two  others,  each  of 
twelve  guns,  which  ftand  on  the  fhore  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  port.  That  to  the  E is  called  Coxe- 
mar,  and  that  to  the  W.  Bariavans.  Thefe  forts 
have  in  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns. 

This  city  is  of  more  importance  to  the  Spaniards 
than  any  other  in  America , it  being  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  their  fleets  in  returning  from  the  American 
continent  to  Spain  ; and  from  its  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  of  Florida , through  which  they  are  obliged 
to  pafs,  it  has  been  called  by  the  Spaniards , the  key 
of  t he  IFeJl  Indies.  Here  the  Spanijh  navy  affemble, 
and  here  the  merchants  fhips  or  galleons,  from  the 
feveral  Spanp  ports,  both  of  the  continent  and  if- 
lands,  repair  in  the  month  of  September , to  take  in 
provifions  and  water  in  order  to  return  to  Spain  in 
one  collected  fleet.  Within  the  city  is  a continual 
fair  till  their  departure,  which  is  generally  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  a proclamation  is  made,  for- 
bidding any  perfon  belonging  to  the  fleet  to  ftay  in 
the  town  on  pain  of  death,  and  upon  firing  a warning 
gun,  every  one  goes  on  board. 

St.  JaGO  is  feated  in  2o°  I o'  N.  latitude,  and  in 
7 6°  W.  longitude,  at  the  bottom  of  a fpadous  bay, 
on  the  S.  E.  fide  of  the  ifland,  about  fix  miles  from 
the  fea.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  narrow,  and 
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within  it  are  fmall  iflands,  which  flielter  it  from 
itorms  and  form  a commodious  harbour.  It  is  a bi- 
fhop’s  fee  and  has  a cathedral  •,  it  had  once  alfo  a good 
trade,  which  is  now  removed  to  the  Havannab,  and 
although  this  city  has  jurifdiflion  over  one  half  of 
Cuba,  it  has  become  inconfiderable. 

Though  this  ifland  was  difcovered  in  1492,  it  was 
not  completely  conquered  till  the  year  1511.  The 
natives  were  treated  with  all  the  cruelty  that  the 
united  palfions  of  favage  bigotry,  fuperftition  and 
avarice,  could  invent ; and  it  is  faid  that  fome  millions 
of  them  were  cut  off,  and  that  at  laft  orders  were  lent 
from  the  court  of  Spain,  to  exterminate  the  few  re- 
mains of  its  original  inhabitants,  which  was  accord- 
ingly executed  with  barbarous  punctuality  ; fo  that 
the  hiftory  of  Cuba  is  no  other  than  a relation  of  the 
molt  horrible  maflacres,  which  were  induftrioufly  con- 
cealed by  the  Spaniards  ; for  thefe  monfters  finding 
gold  upon  the  ifland,  concluded  that  it  muft  come 
from  concealed  mines,  and  therefore  tortured  vaft 
numbers  of  the  natives  to  make  them  difeover  where 
thefe  mines  lay;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  fingle  year 
when  the  governor  Velafquez  arrived  on  the  ifland, 
no  fewer  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  the  natives 
were  put  to  death. 

The  houfes  of  the  Havannab , when  that  city  was 
firft  built,  were  of  no  better  materials  than  wood,  and 
it  was  fo  inconfiderable  a place  in  the  year  1536,  that 
it  was  taken  by  the  crew  of  a French  pirate  fhip,  who 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  feven  hundred  ducats 
to  fave  their  town  from  being  burnt.  The  very  day 
after  the  pirates  departed,  three  Spanip  fhips  from 
Mexico  arrived  at  the  Havannab,  and  having  unladen 
their  cargoes,  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  pirate  fhip  ; but 
fuch  was  the  cowardice  of  the  Spanp  officers,  that  the 
pirate  took  all  their  three  fliips,  and  returning  to  the 
Havannab,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  down  feven 
hundred  ducats  more. 

The  importance  of  the  Havannab  to  the  Spaniards 
wras  never  thoroughly  underftood  till  after  the  fuccef- 
lion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ; 
after  which  it  gradually  became  a place  of  ftrength, 
and  every  endeavourwas  ufed  to  render  it  impregnable. 

In  July  1741,  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Went- 
worth landed  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  ifland,  with  a 
fquadron  of  fhips,  made  an  encampment,  and  eredled 
a fort  on  the  fhore,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Cumberland  harbour  and  fort.  They  continued  there 
till  almoft  the  end  of  November  following,  when  the 
ficknefs  of  the  men  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  if- 
land. Admiral  Knowles  made  a like  attempt  in  1747, 
which  proved  equally  ineffedlual. 

When  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1761,  was 
deluded  into  an  alliance  with  France,  then  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  became  a party  in  the  quarrel,  the 
Brit  'p  cabinet  determined  on  attempting  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  important  pofleffion  ; for  which  purpofe  a 
very  formidable  armament  was  colleifted  : the  naval 
force,  which  confifted  of  nineteen  fhips  of  the  line, 
eighteen  frigates  or  floops  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tranfports,  was  commanded  by  Sir  George  Pocoke  : 
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the  land  forces,  which  were  compofed  of  regulars  and 
provincials,  amounting  to  fourteen  thoufand  men, 
were  entrufied  to  the  earl  of  Atbemar le.  The  landing 
was  effected  on  the  6th  of  June,  1762,  but  the  re- 
duction of  the  Moro  fort , which  was  the  key  to  the 
town,  proved  to  be  a fervice  of  the  greatefi  difficulty, 
and  was  at  length  effected  by  the  dint  of  bravery,  but 
vith  very  coniiderable  lofs,  occalioned  rather  by  the 
hardfhips  endured  than  by  the  annoyance  of  the  ene- 
my. The  furrender  of  the  town  of  the  Havumiah 
followed  on  the  1 3th  of  Auguji. 

This  ifland  was,  by  the  19th  article  of  a treaty  made 
by  Che  at  Britain , refiored  to  Spain. 

Porto  Rico. 

THE  next  ifland  belonging  to  Spain,  is  that 
of  Hfpaniola , but  as  the  mod  valuable  part  of  it  be- 
longs to  the  French,  we  have  placed  it  among  the 
American  iilands  fubjecl  to  France.  We  now,  there- 
fore, come  to  the  laft  of  tire  great  Antilles. 

Porto  Rico  was  difcovered  by  Columbus,  and 
received  from  him  the  name  of  St.  John  ; but  the 
chief  town  being  afterward  built  upon  a harbour  call- 
ed Rico  or  Rich , as  is  fuppofed,  from  its  excellence, 
the  whole  ifland  has  fince  obtained  the  name  of  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  fituated  between  1 8a.  and  180.  40'.  N. 
latitude,  and  between  65°  30'  and  67°  45'  W.  lon- 
gitude, laying  about  eighteen  leagues  from  the  N.  E. 
point  of  Hifpnniola  ; extending  forty  leagues  from  E. 
to  W.  and  about  twenty  leagues  where  broadeft. 

The  ground  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  woods, 
vailies  and  plains,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It  abounds 
with  fine  meadows  and  a ridge  of  mountains  runs 
through  the  ifland  from  E.  to  W.  The  N.  part, 
which  is  more  barren  than  the  S.  has  been  reprefent- 
ed  by  travellers  ns  having  mines  of  qnickfilver,  tin 
and  lead,  with  fome  of  gold  and  filver  ; but  there  are 
rone  of  the  latter  worked  at  prefent.  It  is  well  wa- 
tered with  firings  and  rivers  and  there  are  reckoned 
no  lefs  than  twenty-three  that  fall  into  the  fea  on  the 
N.  or  S.  fide. 

The  Manchamee!  tree,  which  is  the  mod  deadly  of 
all  t lie  venomous  f pecies  of  trees,  flourifhes  in  the  foil 
of"  Porto  Pico  more  than  on  any  other  fpot  where  it  is 
found.  Irs  trunk,  which  is  never  more  than  two 
fept  in  circumference,  is  covered  with  a f'mooth  tender 
bark.  Its  flowers  are  of  a reddilb  call  ; its  fruit  is  of 
the  colour  of  a peach,  and  has  a done  in  the  middle. 
The  h aves  of  it  arc  like  thefe  of  the  laurel,  and  con- 
tain a milky  fluid.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  handle  them,  on  account  of  the  moifture 
which  exfudes  from  their  pores,  and  Adi  more  dan- 
gerous to  repofe  under  them,  from  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  dull  that  falls  from  the  innumerable 
flowers  borne  by  thefe  trees.  Incllioiis  being  made 
in  the  trunk  of  them,  (hells  are  'j’aced  under  to  re- 
ceive the  tap;  which  when  it  becomes  fomewhat  thick, 
the  natives  fleep  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  it, 
which  acquire  from  thence  fuch  a poifonous  quality, 


that  the  flighted  wound  which  they  inflifl  proves 
mortal ; but  the  flefh  of  animals  killed  by  thefe  poi- 
foned  weapons  may  be  eaten  without  any  ill  effect. — 
Salt  applied  immediately  to  the  wound  is  an  effe&ual 
antidote  to  the  e Accls  of  this  poifon  ; a weapon  thus 
impregnated  has  been  found  to  retain  its  venomous 
quality  above  a hundred  years. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  makes  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants on  Porto  Rico  to  amount  to  no  more  than  >300 
Spaniards,  Meftees  and  Mulattoes,  with  about  3000 
negroes.  The  Aborogines  of  the  country,  who  are 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  4 or  500,000,  were  cruelly 
extirpated  by  the  Spaniards  ; but  fuch  barbarous  pro- 
ceedings by  no  means  promoted  the  interefls  of  Spain. 

The  city  of  S r.  John  is  leafed  on  the  N.  fl  le  of  the 
ifland,  in  a peninfula  which  joins  to  the  main  land  by 
a caufeway  in  1 8”  20'  N.  latitude,  and  65°  35'  W. 
longitude,  from  London.  It  is  both  the  feat  of  the 
governor  and  the  fee  of  a bifliop.  The  cathedral 
has  a monallery  belonging  to  it ; b it  the  heat  of  the 
climate  renders  it  inconvenient  to  make  ufe  of  glafs- 
windows,  and  their  canvafs  and  wooden  lattices  dislT 
gure  their  buildings.  The  city  is  defended  by  a cita- 
del and  a caftle. 

In  1535,  Sir  Francis  Drake  burnt  the  fliips  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  John,  and  three  years  after  the  town 
was  reduced  by  the  earl  of  Cnralierlund,  who  filled  out 
a fleet  at  his  own  expenfe,  in  which  were  two  regi- 
ments of  queen  Elizabeth’s  troops.  He  conquered 
the  town  with  great  difficulty,  and  had  thoughts  of 
keeping  it;  but  loflog  four  hundred  of  His  men,  who 
died  of  the  bloody  flux  in  the  courfe  of  a month,  he 
abandoned  it,  after  demoli flung  the  Forts:  he  carried 
off"  eighteen  pieces  of  brafs  cannon  and  a great  quan- 
tity of  plate.  In  1615  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Dutch ; but  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the 
callle. 

Trinidad  and  Margarrtta. 

THERE  are  feveral  other  fmaller  iflands 
belonging  to  Spain  in  this  fea,  particularly  Trinidad, 
or  Trinidads,  which  is  feated  from  90  22'  to  1 o°  20 
N.  latitude,  and  from  6o°  30'  to  6i°  30'  W.  longi- 
tude, forming  one  fide  of  the  ftraits  of  Paria,  or  Bocca 
del  Drago,  and  New  Andalujia  in  1 erra  Fiona.  It  is 
about  lixty-two  miles  in  length,  and  forty -five  in 
breadth.  The  foil  is  fruitful,  producing  fugar,  fine 
tobacco,  Indian  corn,  variety  of  fruit,  and  fome  cor- 
ton-trees.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
11:95,  and  by  the  French,  in  1 <5 7 <5,  who  plundered 
the  ifland,  and  its  inhabitants. 

About  50  W.  of  Trinidad  is  71  largaretta,  which  is 
ft  1 ted  near  the  northern  co.'.lt  of  New  Andalufia , from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  aftrait  twenty-four  miles  broad. 
It  is  fifteen^cagues  in  length,  fix  in  breadth,  and  al- 
ways affords  a vtrdant  agreeable  profptfl.  The  iilandis 
very  fertile  ; abounding  with  paftures,  maize  and 
fruit,  and  has  many  groves.  A great  number  of 
boats  were  formerly  employed  here  in  fifliing  for 
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pearls ; but  this  fifliery  is  much  declined,  if  not  dif- 
continued. 

S r.  Catharine’s. 

THIS  is  the  principal  ifland  on  the  coafl  of 
the  (but hern  part  of  Brafil.  It  is  no  where  above  fix 
miles  in  breadth,  though  about  twenty-  feven  in  length, 
extending  from  27 0 35  S.  latitude  to  28°  and  lying  in 
490  17 ' W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Though  it  is  of  a conliderable  height,  it  is  fcarce 
perceivable  at  ten  leagues  difi.ince,  it  being  then  ob- 
icured  by  the  continent  of  B ojd,  the  other  moun- 
tains there  riling  exceeding  high  •,  but  011  a nearer  ap- 
proach it  is  eafdv  d fiinguifhed,  and  may  be  known 
by  a number  of  mall  ’{lands  lying  at  each  end,  and 
fcattered  along  the  E.  fide  of  it.  The  harbour  is  de- 
fended by  feveral  forts. 

The  foil  h truly  luxuriant,  fpontaneoufly  produc- 
ing fruits  of  many  kinds,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  one  continued  foreft  of  trees  of  a perpetual  ver- 
dure, which  from  the  exuberance  of  the  mouhl,  are 
fo  entangled  with  briars,  thorns  and  underwood,  as 
to  form  a thicket  abfolutely  impenetrable,  except  by 
home  narrow  paths  which  the  inhabitants  have  made 
for  their  own  accommodation.  Thefe,  with  fome 
fpots  clerred  for  plantations  along  the  fhore  f iring  the 
continent,  feem  the  oniy  uncovered  parts  of  the 
ifland. 

The  flefh  provifions  are,  however,  much  inferior 
to  the  vegetable  ; there  are  indeed  to  be  purchafed 
fmall  wild  cattle,  lomewhat  like  buffaloes  ; hut  thefe 
are  verv  indifferent  food,  their  flelh  being  of  a loofe 
contexture,  and  generallv  of  a difagreeable  flavour, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  wild  calabafli  on  which  they 
feed.  There  are  alfo  great  plenty  of  phealants,  but 

they  are  far  inferior  in  tafte  to  thofe  of  England. 

I’ifli  of  various  forts  abound  in  the  harbour;  they 
are  extremely  good,  and  eafily  caught. 

1 he  water  both  of  the  ifland  and  of  the  oppofite 
continent  is  excellent,  and  keeps  at  fea  as  well  as  the 
water  of  the  Thames  ; for  after  it  has  been  in  the  cafk 
a few  days  it  purges  itfelf,  ftinks  intolerably,  and  is 
foon  covered  with  a green  feum,  which  foon  fubfid- 
ing,  leaves  ihe  water  as  clear  as  cryftal,  and  perfectly 
fweet. 

Thefe  are  the  advantages  of  the  ifland  ; but  it  has 
feveral  inconveniencies,  particularly  with  refpedt  to 
the  climate  ; for  the  woods  and  hills  which  lurround 
the  harbour,  prevent  a free  circulation  of  air  ; and 
the  vigorous  vegetation  which  conltanrly  takes  place 
there,  furnifhes  fuch  a prodigious  quantity  of  vapour, 
that  all  the  night,  and  a great  part  of  the  morning, 
a thick  fog  covers  the  whole  country,  and  continues 
till  ei  - her  the  fun  become  fufficiently  powerful  to  dif- 
flpare  fl,  or  a brilk  lea-breeze  diiperfes  it.  This  ren- 
ders the  place  dole  and  humid. 

This  IfEnd  was  fubject  to  a governor  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Portugal , with  a garrilon  of  loldiers  for 


its  defence;  but  on  the  firft  day  of  February,  1777,  a 
large  Spanijh  fleer,  confiding  in  the  whole  of  1 16  fail, 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Cafi  Tilly,  and  9000 
land  forces,  under  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos,  attacked 
the  place.  The  Portuguefe  governor,  Don  Antonio 
de  Mendoza,  had  4000  European  troops  befldes  Indian 
auxiliaries,  and  the  ifland  was  ftrong  both  by  art  and 
nature  Notvvithftanding  which,  a very  feeble  de- 
fence was  made,  the  Spaniards  foon  poffefled  them- 
felves  of  every  fallnefs,  and  the  J erhr uefe  fiirrender- 
ed  themfelves  prifoners  of  war;  whereby  the  crown 
of  Spain  acquired  a very  valuable  poff  ffion. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  fedlion,  and  our  account  of 
the  Spanijh  Wejl-India  bl  inds,  with  feme  obfervations 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Spardai  ds  in  the  fettlement  of 
them. 

The  Spaniards,  by  a feries  of  the  moft  inhuman  and 
impolitic  barbarities,  having  exterminated  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Cuba,  H/fpanicla  and  Porto  R:co , 
have  left  them  comparatively  fo  many  deferts,  and 
deprived  themfelves  of  a thoufand  advantages  they 
might  have  enjoyed  by  an  equitable  trade  with  the 
natives.  The  commerce  between  the  iflands  and  the 
SpaniJJj  continent  is  carried  on  by  the  Barlevento  fleet, 
confining  of  fixfhipsof  good  force  and  burden,  who 
annually  make  the  tour  of  Cuba,  Hifpaniola , Porto 
Rico  and  the  coafl  of  Terra  Firma,  not  only  to  carry 
on  the  commerce  between  them,  but  to  clear  the  fea 
of  pirates  and  illicit  traders  ; and  now  and  then  a re- 
gifler  fhip  from  Spain  is  bound  to  one  or  other  of 
them.  The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  leemed  to  keep 
pofleffion  of  them,  rather  to  prevent  any  other  nation 
growing  powerful  in  thofe  fta:-,  than  from  the  prefit 
they  expedled  to  derive  from  them  ; for  it  is  certain, 
that  fhould  any  other  nation  obtain  the  poflfffion  of 
all  thefe  iflands,  the  trade  of  the  American  continent, 
and  perhaps  the  continent  itfelf,  would  be  entirely  at 
their  mercy.  The  Spaniards  have,  however,  lately 
taken  (ome  fteps  toward  the  better  fettlement  cf  Porto 
Rico  ; and  are  beginning  to  open  the  Ame  icon  trads 
to  fome  other  towns  in  Spain,  befide  Cadiz. 

SECT.  IV. 

The  Iflands  of  the  West  Indies  poffefled  by  the 
Dutch  and  Danls. 

St.  Eustatia,  or  St.  Eustatius,  Saba  and 
St.  Martin’s. 

S T.  E U S T A T I A is  fitwated  three  leagues 
N.  W.  of  St.  Chrijlopkers,  in  latitude  1 70  29' N.  lon- 
gitude 63°  10  W.  of  Greenwich.  It  conlifls  of  2 
mountain  riling  out  of  the  fea  like  a pyramid,  but  al- 
moft  round.  The  air  is  wholefome,  but  the  ifland  is 
fubje£t  to  terrible  frorms  of  thunder,  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes.  Its  chief  produce  is  tobacco,  and  the 
ldutch  are  faid  to  have  here  five  thoufand  white  peo- 
ple, and  fifteen  thoufand  negroes.  Its  fituation  r.-n- 
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ders  it  the  Aronged  of  all  the  Caribbee  IJlands , there 
being  but  one  good  landing-place,  which  may  be  ea- 
illy  defended  by  a few  men,  and  the  haven  is  com- 
manded by  a fort  mounted  with  guns.  It  is  only  the 
very  top  of  the  mountain  that  is  covered  with  wood  ; 
for  though  this  ifland  is  fo  fmall,  and  inconveniently 
laid  out  by  nature,  the  indudry  of  the  Dutch  has 
made  it  turn  out  to  very  good  account ; for  it  is  fully 
peopled,  and  the  ftdes  ol  the  mountain  are  divided 
and  laid  out  into  neat  plantations,  in  which  they  raife 
fugar  and  tobacco.  On  the  fummit  is  a pretty  large 
plain,  which  harbours  wild  beads.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  feveral  of  the  adjacent  illands,  there  is  neither 
river  nor  fpring  of  frefh  water,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  fo  careful,  that  they  never  want  proper  fupplies 
of  water  from  their  ponds  and  cifterns  which  receive 
the  rain. 

The  Dutch  took  poffeffion  of  this  ifland  in  1635, 
and  the  States  granted  it  to  certain  merchants  of 
Flujldng,  who  foon  fettled  a colony  upon  it  of  about 
iix  hundred  families.  101665  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Engl'jJj,  but  was  foon  after  retaken  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  after  which  it  had  a 
French  garril'on  : but  it  was  redored  to  the  Dutch  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda . In  1689  it  was  conquered  by 
the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  the  very  next 
year  by  the  Englijh,  under  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill, 
who  allowed  the  French  only  their  lives  and  their  bag- 
gage. The  ifland  was  again  redored  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryfivic. 

When  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Ame- 
rican Colonies-  had  given  rife  to  a rupture  with  France , 
St.  EuJJatius,  by  being  a neutral  port,  was  the  mart 
for  a prodigious  trade,  and  the  depofitory  of  immenfe 
quantities  of  merchandize  as  well  as  fpecie.  The  in- 
conveniences felt  by  the  F.nglijh  from  the  ready  fup- 
ply  which  their  enemies  received  of  warlike  and  na- 
val Aores,  and  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  iflands  to  Europe  in 
neutral  veffels,  caufed  the  ifland  to  be  attacked  by  the 
EngliJfj,  as  foon  as  they  commenced  hodilities  with 
the  republic  of  Holland.  It  was  taken  by  admiral 
(now  lord)  Rodney, and  general  Vaughan , in  February 
1781,  the  governor  furrendering  the  place  on  the 
firft  fummons.  Upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
veffels,  many  of  them  richly  laden,  were  taken  in  the 
bay,  together  with  a Dutch  frigate,  and  five  fliips  or 
veffels  of  war  : many  very  valuable  captures  were  alfo 
made  afterward,  'i  he  fmall  and  adjacent  iflands  of 
Saba  and  St.  Martin  were  likewife  reduced.  The 
next  year,  the  French,  commanded  by  M.  de  Bouille, 
governor  of  Martinico,  made  a conqued  of  St.  F,ujla- 
tius , with  as  much  cafe  as  the  Eng/J/j  had  poflefled 
themfelves  of  it.  The  three  iflands  have  fince  been 
redored  to  the  Dutch. 


SABA  is  a fmall  but  pleafnnt  ifland,  thirteen 
miles  N.  W.  of  Eujlatia  and  thirty  S.  W.  of  St.  Bar- 
iholon.evjy  longitude  63°  17’  W.  from  Greenwich , 


latitude  1 70  39'  N.  It  is  four  or  five  leagues  in  com- 
pals,  and  is  faid  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Danes.  At  fird  fight  it  feems  only  a rock;  but  a 
Dutch  colony  lent  from  St.  Eujlatia  to  manure  it, 
found  in  it  a valley  fuflkient  to  employ  and  fubfid 
many  families  ; but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing no  port.  The  filhing  about  it,  efpecially  for  the 
boneto,  is  very  plentiful,  and  it  is  in  no  want  of  ne- 
ceffary  refrefhments.  The  fea  on  its  coafts  is  fo  fhal- 
low,  that  dones  may  be  feen  at  the  bottom,  and  no- 
thing but  {loops  can  approach.  There  is  a road  cut 
from  the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  bottom  ; but  it  is  fo 
deep,  that  it  refembles  an  impregnable  fortification 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  inhabitants,  for 
their  greater  fecurity,  have,  in  many  places,  by  the 
fide  of  the  rock,  piled  up  heaps  of  dones  on  fcaft'olds, 
fodilpofed,  that  by  only  pulling  a rope  the  fcaffolds 
fall,  and  indantly  difeharge  ifuch  a drawer  of  dones, 
as  is  fuflkient  to  overwhelm  a whole  army.  The 
French  Buccaneers  furprifed,  and  had  well  nigh  maf- 
tered,  this  ifland  in  the  year  1688,  but  finally  mif- 
carried.  Labat  fays,  when  he  was  here  in  1701,  the 
ifland  was  divided  into  two  parts,  containing  no  more 
than  about  fifty  families,  who  lived  in  genteel,  con- 
venient and  well  furnifhed  houfes,  but  traded  for  the 
mod  part  in  fhoes  ; by  making  which,  and  railing  in- 
digo and  cotton,  they  purchafed  flaves,  good  furni- 
ture, and  lived  in  eafy  circumdances. 


St.  Martin’s  is  feated  in  i8n  4'  N.  latitude 
and  63°  2 W.  longitude  from  Greenwich ; between 
Anguilla , on  the  N.  and  St.  Bartholomew  on  the  fouth 
eafi,  about  fifteen  miles  from  each,  and  is  twenty-one 
miles  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  forty-two  in 
circumference.  It  has  commodious  bays  and  roads 
on  the  north-wed  fide,  with  fome  good  halt-pits  and 
lakes  of  fait  water,  which  run  a great  way  within  the 
land,  and  abound  with  good  filli  and  turtle;  but  the 
ifland  has  no  frefh  water,  except  what  comes  from  the 
clouds  and  is  faved  in  ciflerns. 

In  this  ifland  are  feveral  trees,  from  whence  diflil 
Various  gums;  with  plenty  of  the  candle-wood-tree, 
the  fmall  dicks  of  which,  when  dry,  are  lighted  up 
indead  of  candles  anti  yield  a very  fragrant  fmell, 
arifing  from  the  gum  contained  in  the  wood.  The 
tobacco  of  St.  Mm  tin,  which  is  edeemed  the  bed 
in  the  Caribbees,  is  the  chief  object  of  culture  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Formerly  the  Spaniards  kept  a gnrrifon  here,  to  pre- 
vent other  nations  fettling  on  the  ifland;  but  about 
the  year  1650,  they  blew  up  their  fort,  dedroyed 
their  ciderns,  burnt  their  houfes,  and  abandoned  the 
place.  Then  came  the  French  and  Dutch,  and  (har- 
ing the  ifland  between  them,  lived  very  friendly  to- 
gether, and  had  their  particular  churches  in  their  re- 
fpeflive  quarters.  The  French  had  that  part  next 
Anguilla,  which  was  in  every  refped  the  mod  eligi- 
ble ; and  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  which  the 
SpaniJlj  fort  had  flood,  remained  in  the  poffeflion  of 
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the  Dutch,  by  virtue  of  the  partition-treaty  made  be- 
tween the  two  nations:  but  in  1744  fome  Englifh, 
under  the  deputy-governor  of  Anguilla,  affifted  by 
two  privateers  from  St.  Chri/lophers , drove  the  French 
out  of  their  part  of  the  ifland,  and  took  pofleffion 
of  it  themfelves,  fince  which  time  it  has  belonged  to 
the  Englijh  and  Dutch. 

Curassou,  or  Curacao,  Bonaire  and  Aruba. 

THE  ifland  of  Curassou,  or  Curacao,  is  the 
* only  place  of  importance  poflefled  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  IVeJl  Indie j.  The  northernmoft  point  is  in 
120  45'  N.  latitude,  and  69°  W.  longitude,  about 
twenty-five  leagues  from  the  continent,  and  the  ifiand 
is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  It  is  the 
mod  weftern  of  that  range  of  iflands  called  the  Lit- 
tle Antilles.  At  the  eaft  end  is  a good  harbour, 
called  Santa  Barbara  ; but  the  chief  harbour  is  about 
three  leagues  from  the  S.  E.  end,  where  the  Dutch 
have  a very  good  town,  and  a ftrong  fort.  Ships 
bound  thither  are  obliged  to  keep  dole  to  the  har- 
bour’s mouth,  and  are  hauled  in  by  means  of  a rope, 
which  is  thrown  from  the  fhip  to  the  fhore  •,  for  there 
is  no  anchoring  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
the  current  always  fets  to  the  weftward  ; but  being 
thus  brought  in  the  port  is  very  fecure. 

Though  the  foil  here  is  naturally  barren,  it  pro- 
duces a confiderable  quantity  both  of  fugar  and  to- 
bacco ; and  here  are  alfo  very  great  falt-works : but 
the  ifland  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  con- 
traband trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards. 

The  Dutch  fhips  from  Europe  touch  at  this  ifland 
for  intelligence,  or  proper  pilots,  then  proceed  to  the 
Spani/b  coafts  for  trade,  which  they  force  with  a 
ftrong  hand,  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  Spani/lj 
guarda  coftas  to  take  thefe  vefiels ; for  they  are  not 
only  flout  fhips,  with  a number  of  guns,  but  are 
manned  with  large  crews  of  chofen  feamen,  deeply 
interefted  in  the  fafety  of  the  vefiels  and  fuccels  of 
the  voyage. 

Curaffo  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of 
the  commodities  of  Europe  and  the  Fuji  Indies.  Here 
are  all  forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  laces,  filks, 
ribbons,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military  flores, 
brandy,  the  (pices  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  white  and 
painted  callicoes  of  India.  Hither  the  Dutch  IVeJl 
India , which  is  alfo  their  African  company,  annually 
bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  (laves  ; and  to  this 
mart  the  Spaniards  themfelves  come  in  fmall  vefiels, 
and  carry  off  not  only  the  beft  of  the  negroes, 
for  whom  they  give  a very  high  price,  but  great 
quantities  of  all  the  above  iorts  of  goods.  The  Spa- 
niards pay  in  gold  and  filver,  coined  or  in  bars,  ca- 
cao, vanilla,  Jeluit’s  bark,  cochineal  and  other  va- 
luable commodities. 

The  trade  of  Curaffou , even  in  time  of  peace,  is 
faid  to  be  annually  worth  to  the  Dutch  no  lcfs  than 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling;  but  in  time 
of  war  the  profit  is  much  greater,  for  it  is  then  in  a 
manner  the  common  emporium  of  the  IVeJl  Indies  .- 
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it  affords  a retreat  to  (hips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the 
fame  time  refufes  none  of  them  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

This  is  far  from  being  owing  to  any  natural  advan- 
tage whatfoever ; for  it  feems  as  if  it  were  the  fate 
of  the  Dutch  to  be  every  where  obliged,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  to  exert  their  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience in  fubduing  an  unfriendly  foil;  for  the  ifiand 
is  not  only  barren,  and  dependent  on  the  rains  for  its 
water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally  one  of  the  word 
in  America.  The  Hollanders  have  indeed  entirely 
remedied  that  defeft : they  have  upon  this  harbour 
one  of  the  largefl  and  by  far  the  mod  elegant  and 
cleanly,  towns  in  the  IVeJl  India  iflands  ; the  public 
buildings  are  numerous  and  handfome,  the  private 
houfes  commodious,  and  the  magazines  large,  conve- 
nient and  well  (upplied. 

Bonaire  is  feated  in  68°  10'  W.  longitude,  and  the 
middle  of  the  ifiand  is  laid  down  in  12°  16  N.  lati- 
tude. It  is  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  continent, 
and  is  fixteen  or  feventeen  leagues  round.  The  road 
is  on  the  S.  W.  fide  near  the  middle  of  the  ifiand, 
where  a pretty  deep  bay  runs  in.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  railing  maize  and  Guinea  corn, 
yams  and  potatoes  ; and  alfo  in  grazing. 

Aruba,  which  alfo  belongs  to  the  Dutch , is  (even 
or  eight  leagues  to  the  \y  eft  ward  of  CttraJJou.  The 
two  laft  iflands  have  no  confiderable  trade,  but  are 
chiefly  employed  in  raffing  frelh  provifions  for  the 
principal  ifland,  and  for  the  refrefhment  of  fuch  (hips 
as  refort  to  thofe  leas. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements 
was  originally  carried  on  by  the  IVeJl  India  company 
alone  ; at  prefent  fuch  (hips  as  go  upon  that  trade  pay 
two  and  a half  per  cent,  for  their  licences ; the  com- 
pany, however,  referve  to  themfelves  the  whole  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  Africa  and  the  American 
iflands. 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix. 

St.  Thomas,  the  principal  ifland  fubjeff  to  the 
Danes,  is  fituated  in  180  22'  N.  longitude,  and  in 
64°  51'  W.  latitude.  It  has  a fafe  and  commodious 
harbour,  in  which  are  two  mounds,  that  feem  as  if 
formed  by  nature  for  having  batteries  raifed  upon 
them.  Though  the  ifland  is  only  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, it  is  fubjett  both  to  the  Danes  and  Bran- 
denburghers,  but  the  latter  are  under  the  protection 
of  the  former.  Almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour 
is  a fmall  fort,  without  ditch  or  outworks  ; and  about 
fifty  or  fixty  paces  to  the  W.  of  it  begins  the  town, 
which  chiefly  confifls  of  one  long  ftreet ; at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  Danifj  factory,  a large  building,  with 
convenient  ware-houfes  both  for  the  ftowage  of  their 
commodities  and  for  the  reception  of  the  negroes,  in 
which  they  trade  with  the  Spaniards.  On  the  right 
fide  of  this  factory  is  the  Brandenburgh  quarter,  which 
confifls  of  two  little  ftreets,  full  of  French  refugees 
from  Europe  and  the  iflands.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are 
of  brick,  built  and  tiled  after  the  Dutch  haanner,  but 
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only  one  ftory  high,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the 
foundation  ; for  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  water  and 
quickiand  are  generally  found. 

1 he  ifi.md  produces  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  gtia- 
\as,  banana  , mandiaca,  millet,  potatoes  and  moth 
forts  of  fruit  and  herbage,  particularly  fugar  and  to- 
bacco ; but  it  is  much  inlefted  with  mufketoes. 
'Hide  iflands,  to  long  as  they  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Daup  IVeJl  India  company,  were  iLl  managed, 
and  no  advantage  was  made  of  them  in  any  degree 
equal  to  what  t.iey  were  capable  of;  but  that  wife  and 
benevolent  prince,  Frederic  V.  the  late  king  of  Den- 
mu  k,  bought  up  the  company’s  flock  and  laid  the 
trade  open  : iince  that  time  the  illand  of  St.  Thomas 
has  been  to  greatly  improved,  that  it  is  fa i cl  to  pro- 
duce upward  of  three  thou  land  hogfheads  of  fugar  at 
a thoufand  pounds  weight  each,  bolide  other  Wejl  In- 
dia commodities. 

St.  Croix  is  about  five  leagues  E.  of  St.  Thomas's, , 
eight  from  Porto  Rico  and  aboyt  thirty  W.  of  St. 
Chrijloplcr's.  It  is  feated  in  1 8°  N latitude  and  in 
65°  W.  longitude.  It  is  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
in  length  and  about  three  on  the  E.  fide  where  it  is 
broadtfl.  The  air  is  extremely  unhealthy,  but  this 
will  probably  continue  no  longer  than  till  the  woods, 
with  which  great  part  of  the  ifiand  is  at  prefent  co- 
vered, are  farther  cleared,  and  a proper  circulation  of 
the  air  produced.  The  foil  is  black,  eafy  to  be  culti- 
vated, very  fertile  and  produces  feveral  kind  of  fine 
trees  proper  for  fhe  joiner  and  cabinet-maker,  with 
fugar-canes,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
a ibrt  of  papay  called  mamee,  which  is  faid  to  bear 


once  a month  excellent  fruit,  fliaped  like  a woman’s 
breaft.  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

A large  bay  on  the  N.  fide  contains  a ha  tin  and  a 
fmall  Illand  ; and  in  another,  on  the  S.  lide  oppoitte 
to  it,  the  country  is  indented  by  the  fea  with  lo  mi- 
n'.' inlets,  that  it  feems  one  continued  m.trfh,  inter- 
mixed with  a number  of  fmall  iflands,  whence  it  has 
been  called  “ the  drowned  country  ” 

The  Spaniards , when  they  firft  became  acquainted 
with  this  ifland,  deftroyed  the  natives,  and,  as  in 
other  placeq  loon  after  deferted  it,  when  it  lay  for  a 
long  time  defolate  ; but  it  had  afterward  feveral  maf- 
ters  in  a (liort  comp.ifs  of  time:  the  English  and 
Dutch,  after  difputing  the  foie  pofleflion  of  it,  iliared 
it  between  them;  but,  in  1649,  the  Englip  being 
moft  numerous,  ejected  ‘their  neighbours  and  were 
foon  after  expelled  themfelves  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Porto  Rico,  who  burnt  the  houfes,  put  all  the  men 
they  found  in  arms  to  the  (word,  and  tranlported  the 
reft,  with  their  wives  and  baggage,  to  the  illand  of 
Barbuda.  The  Dutch  afterward  drove  out  the  Spa- 
niards, and  M.  de  Poincy,  t lie  French  governor  of 
Mat tinico,  in  the  year  657,  purchafed  this  ifland, 
together  with  thofe  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Mar- 
tin, of  the  Dutch , for  the  knights  of  Malta,  of 
which  order  he  was  grand  mailer.  It  was  afterward 
purchafed  of  thofe  knights  by  the  French  Wejl  India 
company  ; but  the  French  abandoning  it  in  1696,  the 
Danes  obtained  the  pofleflion  of  it,  and  it  belonged  to 
their  Wejl  India  company  till  it  was  purchafed  by 
Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark.  Its  chief  confequence 
arifes  from  its  being  declared  a free  port. 
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Of  the  SPANISH  Dominions  on  the  Continent  of  AMERICA;  and  firfl,  of 
NEW  MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA  and  MEXICO,  or  NEW  SPAIN,  in 
NORTH  AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Of  the  Spanish  Dominions  on  the  American  Continent 
in  general. 

ITT  A V I N G already  deferibed  the  new  acquifi- 
tions  made  by  Spain  on  the  continent  of  Nath 
Aui.cki,  namely,  the  two  Floridus,  ceded  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  treaty  of  178;  and  Lou  fiana , obtained 
from  the  French,  wc  fhall  now  conduct  our  readers  to 


the  Span/pj  conquefts  both  on  the  northern  and 
fouthern  divifions  of  that  vail  continent,  which  ex- 
tend from  36°  N.  to  530  S.  latitude,  from  the 
moft  northern  part  of  California  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, a fpace  of  between  fix  and  feven  thoufand 
miles,  the  whole  coaft  of  which  is  on  one  fide  entire- 
ly Spanjh  ; but  on  the  other  is  Brafil  and  a compara- 
tively inconliderable  French  and  Dutch  fettlement. 
A great  part  indeed  of  this  country  is  poflefled  by  the 
natives,  and  loine  places  lie  defolate;  but  Spam  claims 
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the  dominion  of  the  whole:  however,  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  only  a very  fmall  part  of  it  is  really 
cultivated  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  climate  in  fo  great  an  extent  of  country  muft 
differ  according  to  the  latitude  and  other  circum- 
ftances  ; and  thus  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Spo- 
il i/b  Acnencan  dominions  are  unhealthy,  is,  like  many 
other  genera!  propofitions,  at  the  fame  time  both  true 
and  faife.  Thofe  colonies  within  or  near  the  tropics 
aie  exceedingly  hot,  while  others  are  remarkably 
cool:  lome  places  in  the  hot  climate  are  both  healthy 
and  pieafant,  while  others  have  an  almoft  peftilential 
air.  Several  of  the  provinces  in  New  Spain  and  Pe- 
ru are  bleficd  with  aimaft  every  advantage,  and  no 
country  affords  more  delightful  fip'ots  than  are  to  be 
f.und  i n New  Mexico,  in  t'he  N.  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  S. 
and  lei  oral  other  countries  on  both  lides  the  line  in 
the  temperate  zones.  Where  the  lands  have  never 
been  cleared,  where  the  foil  ismarfhy  anti  fwampiih, 
where  periodical  deluges  of  rain  pour  down  from  the 
heavens,  the  climate  mult  neceffarily  be  unhealthy, 
and  ?U  thefe  iff!  ft  fume  of  the  Spa  niffs  dominions  in 
Sirtte:  ’<a. 

The  foil  differs  no  lefs.  than  the  climate:  fame 
rounti  ies  comi ft  of  the  m aft  nwuttifn!  lawns*  paftures, 
fields  and  meadows,  watered  with  line  ft  reruns, 
/hailed  with  groves  .ami  VAr-fegared  with  bids  and  val- 
leys; while  o-  hers  only  pre-fen t to  the  eye  dreary  de- 
fer!-, dreadful  rocks  and  mourn  air-  of  hupendous 
height,  vaft  fore  its  anti  the  -mo  ft  tremendous  icenes 
of  wild,  rude  and  uncultivated  nature.  Several  of 
the  Spu-nifs  plan' at-ions  are  wonderfully  rich  and  fru'r- 
ful,  abounding  in  com,  the  mold  beautiful  paftures, 
trees  that  afford  fruit,  fhade  and  ornament,  odorife- 
rous flirii jbs,  medicinal  plants,  woods  anti  roots,  with 
flowers  delightful  to  the  fenles  ; in  flrort,  almofd 
every  thing  that  nature  or  art  produces,  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  may  here  be  found  growing  fpon- 
tancoufly,  or  raifed  by  labour,  in  its  gveatefl  perfecdi- 
on.  In  the  bolom  of  the  earth  have  been  found  im- 
menfe  treasures  of  gold  and  Elver  : this  e-xtenflve  ter- 
ritory alfo  produces  emeralds,  pearls,  rich  drugs,  dye- 
ing woods,  tobacco,  ginger,  coffee,  cotton  and  fvreet- 
meats  ; and  for  the  convenience  of  navigation,  it  is 
furn: filed  with  the  noble  ft  rivers  in  the  world. 

If  we  take  a view  of  the  country  with  refpect  to  its 
inhabitants,  we  fhall  find  the  true  cauie  why  thefe 
colonies  have  proved  of  little  fervice  to  Spam.  The 
impolitic  expulfion  of  the  Moors  proved  an  irrepara- 
ble blow  to  that  monarchy;  and  the  colonization  of 
America  increafed  the  evil.  Yet  though  Spain  was 
almoft  depopulated  by  the  qonftant  migration  of  her 
people  to  the  continent  of  America  and  the  Wfl  In- 
dia iflands,  ftill  the  number  was  very  inadequate  to 
the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  plantation  populous  and 
flourifhing,  efpeciaily  as  the  cruelty  of  the  fir  ft  con- 
querors had  almoft  extirpated  the  natural  inhabitants. 
When  America  was  firft  reduced,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceffary  to  eftabliih  great  numbers  of  ecclefiafiics  in 
the  country,  for  the  inftruCtion  of  the  natives  in  the 
Chriftian  Religion ; and  thefe  have  fince  multiplied 


to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  have  the  moil  pernicious  ef- 
fect upon  population.  Every  province  is  filled  with 
monafteries,  nunneries  and  perfons  condemned  by 
fuperftition  to  celibacy,  and  doomed  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  church  to  be  denied  the  gratification  of  the 
mod  natural  pjffion  The  fpirit  of  avarice  and  op- 
prefli  in  which  reigns  -among  all  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  are  generally  chofen  out  of  families  of 
diftincVnn,  but  of  broken  fortunes,  fenlibly  affe&s 
the  lfate  by  prejudicing  the  revenues,  difeouraging 
induftry  and  extinguifhing  public  fpirit.  What  may 
be  conlidered  of  ftill  greater  importance,  is,  that 
the  fondnefs  the  Spaniards  have  fliewn  for  gold  and 
fiiver,  has  been  equally  prejudicial  to  the  colonies  and 
to  the  mother  country  ; lince  it  has  nor  only  prevent- 
ed thofe  commodities  and  manufactures,  which  in 
themfelves  would  prove  more  valuable  than  the  richeft 
mines  of  gold  and  Itlver,  but  has  d.ffufed  fuch  nar- 
row and  iordid  principles  through  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  are  vifibly  productive  of  the  molt  fatal 
effects. 

New  Mexico. 

THE  province  of  New  Mexico  will  not  ad- 
mit of  a very  detailed  account,  its  boundaries  being 
by  no  means  afeertained,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of 
it  being  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  have 
the  happine’fs  yet  to  enjoy  that  invaluable  bleffing, 
Liberty.  It  is  however  fuppofed  to  extend  between 
2,3°  and  3ft0  N.  latitude.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
by  very  high  mountains  and  a country  utterly  un- 
known, having  never  been  pervaded  by  Europeans. 
On  the  E.  it  has  the  country  of  Lpuiftana  ,-  on  the  W. 
the  gulf  ot  California  and  the  river  Colorado  ; while 
on  the  CS.  it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Mexico 
Proper. 

As  it  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  temperate  zone,  it 
enjoys  a very  agreeable  climate.  The  funa  filers,  in- 
deed, are  very  warm,  and  the  winters  fomewhut 
fharp ; but  then  the  former  are  neither  ftifiing  nor 
unhealthy,  nor  the  latter  intenfely  coid,  or  deluged 
with  floods. of  heav.y  rain,  but  the  air  is  clear  and  fa- 
lubr.ous.  I bus  in  each  feaftm  the  climate  is  very  de- 
firuble,  and  extremely  well  iuitedto  an  European  con- 
ftirution. 

The  country  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  rivu- 
lets, though  few  of  thele, are  large  or  navigable.  The 
Rio  So/ado  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  alone  deferve  notice  ; 
the  laft  flowing  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  and 
then  making  a f'weep  eaftward,  runs  through  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Leon , and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico. 

[here  are  ado  feveral  fimaller  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Mexican  fea,  and  fome  bay?,  ports  and  creeks,  on 
that  coaft,  which  might  eafily  be  converted  into  ex- 
cellent harbours,  had  the  Spaniards  any  fliare  of  that 
diligence  and  commercial  fpirit  which  animates  the 
other  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

Here  are  faid  to  be  found  gold  and  fiiver,  tur- 
quoifes,  emeralds  and  ether  prtciems  ftones.  Here 
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are  all  kinds  of  wild  and  tame  cattle,  efpecially  cows, 
with  a prodigious  variety  of  fowl  ; and  the  rivers  are 
abundantly  ftored  with  the  mold  delicious  lilh.  In 
Ihort,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  pleafanteft, 
richeff  and  mold  plentiful  countries  in  America , or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

i\i vj  Mexico  is  divided  by  fome  geographers  into 
fifteen  provinces,  and  by  many  of  the  Spanijb  writers 
into  eighteen,  of  which  they  give  us  the  names. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  is  a hnndfome  well  built 
town,  feated  near  the  fource  of  the  Rio  del  Norte , in 
3 6 0 40  N.  latitude,  and  in  107°  W.  longitude  from 
London.  It  is  regularly  built  and  is  the  fee  of  a bi- 
lhop,  fuffragan  to  that  of  Mexico  and  the  feat  of  the 
governor  of  the  country,  who  enjoys  his  pold  five 
years. 

The  natives  are  difinteretded,  generous  and  pacific, 
yet  extremely  formidable  on  account  of  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  handle  their  bows  and  arrows.  They 
are  better  provided  for  their  defence  than  any  other 
inhabitants  of  the  new  world.  When  the  Spaniards 
firft  entered  the  country,  they  found  the  natives  well 
clothed,  their  lands  cultivated,  their  villages  neat  and 
their  towns  built  of  fione,  in  conftrudling  which  they 
difeovered  fome  ilcill  in  architecture,  not  indeed  de- 
rived from  the  rules  of  art,  but  the  convenience  dic- 
tated by  nature.  Their  flocks  of  cattle  were  nume- 
rous and  they  appeared  to  live  in  a very  comfortable 
manner.  We  are  told,  that  they  were  fo  fkilful  in 
fhooting,  that  at  a confiderable  diftance  they  would 
difeharge  an  arrow  fo  true,  as  to  fliake  the  grain  out 
of  a ripe  ear  of  Indian  corn  without  breaking  it. 
They  were  great  lovers  of  mule’s  fleih,  and  upon  that 
account  frequently  feized  the  mules  of  the  Spanifb 
travellers,  leaving  their  chefts  of  filver  upon  the  road, 
becaufe  they  fet  no  value  upon  that  metal.  They 
worlhipped  the  fun  and  moon,  but  difeovered  a 
greater  readinefs  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Chrifti- 
anity  than  any  other  of  the  American  nations  ; ex- 
prefling no  other  diflike  to  it,  but  a fear  that  it  would 
oblige  them  to  part  with  their  freedom,  to  which 
they  were  extremely  attached.  Their  princes  were 
little  more  than  the  leaders  of  their  armies,  elected 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
wifdom  or  valour. 

The  Spanifb  writers  fay,  that  New  Mexico  is  inha- 
bited by  a great  variety  of  different  nations,  entirely 
unconnected  with  each  other  ; but  the  principal  are 
the  Apaches,  the  feveral  tribes  of  whom  are  cl i ft i n- 
guifhed  by  their  towns  and  fettlements.  They  are  a 
brave,  warlike,  refolute  people,  fond  of  liberty  and 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion  ; of 
which  the  Spaniards  had  fatal  experience  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  laff  century,  when  thefe  Indians  took 
arms  and  ravaged  the  country  planted  by  the  Spa- 
niards. At  length  they  were  rather  appeafed  than 
lubdued,  and  ever  fince  have  remained  the  allies,  but 
nr;  the  fubjccts  of  Spain. 


California, 

THE  moff  northern  part  of  the  Spanijh  do- 
minions on  the  continent  of  America , toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean , received  the  name  of  New  Albion  from 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the 
name  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  alfo  called  by  fome 
writers  Ifias  Carabiras.  This  province  was  for  a long 
time  confldered  as  an  ifland,  but  is  now  found  to  be 
a peninfula  in  the  Pacific  Ocean , ifluing  from  the  N. 
latitude,  to  the  S.  E.  where  k is  terminated  by  Cape 
St.  Lucary  in  230  N.  latitude,  the  whole  peninfula 
being  near  eight  hundred  miles  in  length. 

It  is  divided  from  Mexico  by  a gulf,  in  which  are 
many  iflands.  The  peninfula  is  very  unequal  in 
breadth  ; toward  the  N.  it  is  near  two  hundred  miles 
wide,  but  at  the  fbuthern  extremity  it  tapers  away 
and  is  fcarcely  fifty  miles  over. 

Though  it  lies  for  the  moff  part  in  the  temperate 
zone,  the  coaft  is  very  hot  in  fummer,  but  the  inland 
part  is  more  temperate.  In  winter  it  is  very  cold, 
but  healthy. 

However,  in  fo  extenfive  a country  there  muff  be 
great  variations,  both  of  foil  and  climate;  and  Cali- 
fornia has  not  only  fome  of  the  moff  beautiful  lawns, 
but  has  many  of  the  moft  inhoipitable  deferts  in  the 
univerfe.  The  lands  to  the  weffward  of  the  river 
Colorado  are  level  and  fruitful,  interfperfed  with  de- 
lightful woods,  cool  refrelhing  fprings  and  rivulets, 
and  the  moff  enchanting  paftures  and  meadows. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  this  country,  on  a general 
view,  appears  rather  rough,  craggy  and  unpromifing, 
yet  we  are  afiured  that,  with  due  culture,  it  furniihes 
every  neceflary  of  life. 

It  produces  great  quantities  of  timber  fit  for  fliip- 
building;  and  among  the  fhrubs  is  one  called  pita- 
haya,  which  is  laid  to  be  peculiar  to  California  : its 
branches  are  finely  fluted,  and  rile  vertically  from  the 
Idem,  fo  as  to  form  a very  beautiful  top.  The  Ihrub 
bears  no  leaves,  the  fruit  growing  on  the  boughs 
without  ffiade  or  cover.  It  refembles  a Lorfe  chef- 
nut,  but  contains  a pulp,  which  has  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  a fig.  In  fome  fhrubs  this  pulp  is  white, 
in  others  yellow,  and  fometimes  red,  but  always  ex- 
quifitely  delicious,  having  a rich  fweetnefs  tempered 
with  a grateful  acid.  This  peninfula  has  alfo  moff  of 
the  fruits  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  America , 
and  what  is  extraordinary,  there  is  here  a fpecies  of 
manna,  fuppofed  to  fall  with  the  dew,  and  to  become 
infpifiated  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Father  Pinolo 
fays,  that  without  the  whitenefs  of  refined  fugar,  it 
has  all  the  fweetnefs.  Botanifts  are  now  agreed,  that 
this  manna  is  a juice  exfudating  from  the  tree,  tho’ 
the  natives  firmly  believe  that  it  drops  down  from 
heaven. 

California  has  likewife  all  forts  of  domeftic  animals 
that  are  commonly  ufed  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  Among 
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the  native  animals  is  one  called  taye,  which  is  of  the 
fizeof  a voung  heifer,  and  greatly  refembles  it  in  its 
fhape  ; but  the  head  is  like  that  of  a deer,  and  the 
horns,  which  are  thick  and  curved,  refemble  thofe 
of  a ram.  The  hoof  of  this  animal  is  large,  round 
and  cloven;  the  fk'n  fpotted,  but  the  ha:r  thinner, 
and  the  tail  (harper  than  that  of  a deer.  The  flefli 
is  greatly  efteemed. 

Wi  ll  refpe£l  to  the  feathered  race,  befide  the 
birds  produced  in  other  parts  of  Amo  ica  there  are 
faid  to  be  many  peculiar  to  this  country;  but  we  have 
i,  , ;ici ipt  i of  any  of  thefe,  the  natural  hifioty 
of  Calif.  nui  not  having  been  hitherto  treated  of  by  any 
naturalift. 

Turtle  are  caught  in  the  utmoft  plenty  on  the 
coafi,  and  the  multitude  and  variety  of  fifh  with 
which  the  gull  ot  California  and  the  I acific  Ocean  are 
fupplied,  is  almoft  ii  credible.  On  the  coafi  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  a fmall  fheli-fifh,  which  is  perhaps 
the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world  ; its  lultre  furpaffmg 
that  of  the  fined  pearl,  and  darting  its  rays  through 
a rranf parent  v irnifh  of  an  elegant  vivid  blue. 

California  is  inhabited  by  leveral  Indian  nations, 
who  are  in  general  handfome,  aftive  and  robufi  ; of 
a healthful  ou  it  :n;  e,  but  very  fwarthy:  the  paint 
with  which  thev  daub  themfelves,  and  the  boles 
which  they  perforate  in  their  ears  and  noltrils,  repre- 
fent  them  to  great  difadvantage  in  the  eves  of  an 
European,  though  thefe  are  deemed  a great  beauty  in 
their  own. 

Their  houfes  confifi  of  wretched  huts,  built  near 
the  few  ltreams,  wells,  or  ponds,  found  in  the  coun- 
try. As  they  are  under  die  neceffity  of  frequent 
migrations  in  ibarch  of  food,  they  ealiiy  remove 
their  refifience,  it  requiring  only  the  labour  of  a few 
hours  to  build  a little  habitation  fitted  for  all  their 
purpofes  ; and  it  is  ufual  with  them,  in  the  feverity 
of  winter,  to  live  in  fubterraneous  caverns. 

Their  drels  conlifts  of  a giru.e,  with  a cloth  round 
their  waifis,  and  a few  ornaments  about  their  hair,  as, 
firings  of  pearl,  which  abound  on  the  coaid,  and  in- 
terweaving their  lock-  with  beautiful  feathers.  Some 
wear  fillets  of  neat  net-work.  Their  arms  are  !ike- 
wife  frequently  adorned  with  net-work,  or  ' .rings  of 
pearl,  in  the  form  of  bracelets.  i he  Indians  of  the 
N.  wear  their  hair  fhort,  and,  inftead  of  firings  of 
pearl  decoraie  their  head  with  a i pie'  did  kind  or  tiara, 
made  of  mother  of  pearl,  detached  ;rom  the  fhell  by 
a Hint,  and  finely  polilhed  on  br/’i  tides.  I hough 
manv  of  the  women  go  as  naked  as  the  men,  yet 
they  fhew  great  regard  to  that  decency,  fo  neceifary 
to  the  fecurity  of  virtue.  They  generally,  indeed, 
wear  a kind  of  petticoat,  made  of  palm  leaves;  and 
all  carefully  conceal  thofe  parts  which  decency 
teaches  them  to  hide,  n love  of  ornament  prevails 
amonn  the  women  more  than  among  the  rn-  1 

Their  greateft  ingenuity  appe  rs  i.  t.  >r  fiihmg 
nets,  which  are  mad"  with  admirable  fk:l’  of  \ rk  is 
colour .1,  and  luch  divertitv  of  texture  and  rkman- 
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(hip  as  cannot  be  deferibed.  Father  Toraval  fays 
he  can  affirm,  that  of  all  the  nets  he  ever  faw  in 
Europe  and  Mexico , none  are  comparable  to  thefe,  ei- 
ther in  the  mixture  of  the  colour,  or  the  firength 
and  workmanfhip,  in  which  they  reprefent  a great  va- 
riety of  figures. 

The  Jefuits,  who  have  given  a defeription  of  this 
country,  have  introduced  fo  many  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous circumftances,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  impoffible 
to  diftinguifh  truth  from  fitfiion,  in  the  account  they 
give  of  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  people. 

Tin’s  exfenfive  country  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be 
fubjedt  to  Spain.  The  Jefuit  iniflionaries  have  in- 
deed endeavoured  to  propagate  the  Romifij  religion, 
and  a number  of  them  have  fettled  in  the  country  ; 
but  at  prefent  a little  Spanijh  town,  near  the  Cape  of 
St.  Lt/car,  is  the  only  place  that  can  be  ftricUy  called 
fubject  to  Spain  ; and  that  is  made  no  other  ufe  of 
than  as  a place  of  refrefhment  for  the  Manilla  ffiips, 
and  its  being  the  principal  refidence  of  the  miffion- 
aries. 

In  digging  into  a hill  in  California , not  many  years 
ago,  feveral  gigantic  fkeletons  were  found.  Bones, 
fkulls  and  entire  fkeletons  of  a prodigious  fize, 
have  likewife  been  dug  up,  at  different  times,  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  New  Spain  ; from  whence  many  authors 
have,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  inferred,  that 
the  country  was,  at  fome  remote  but  unaffignable  pe- 
riod, peopled  by  a race  of  giants,  and  the  traditional 
belief  of  the  natives  ferve>  to  firengthen  this  opini- 
on. At  the  fame  time  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  lke- 
leton,  bone,  or  part  of  any  large  animal,  fuch  as  an 
elephant  or  an  hippopotamus,  has  ever  been  found  ; 
fo  that  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  fuch 
creatures  never  had  exiftence  in  the  new  world. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

THIS  country,  the  firft  valuable  acquifition 
of  the  Spaniards  on  the  continent  of  America,  ex- 
tends from  7°  2 o'  to  32°  N.  latitude,  and  from  590 
40  to  84°  50  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich  ; it  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  ifthmus  ot  Darien,  and 
on  tlae  N.  W.  by  New  Mexico  ; being  wafhedby  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  E.  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea.  This  country 
ftretc'ies  along  th._  Pacific  Ocean  above  two  thoufand 
miles,  and  the  coait  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cannot 
extend  tefs  than  fix»een  hundred  ; but  the  breadth 
is  very  unequal,  for  to  the  N.  W.  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
between  fix  and  fever,  hundred  miles  over,  while  to- 
ward the  S E.  the  breadth  cannot  much  exceed  60 
miles.  A part  of  this  country,  called  “ the  Vale  of 
Mexico was  anciently  named  Anahuac,  which  was 
afterward  ufed  to  denominate  aimoft  all  that  ?ra<fi  cf 
land,  which  is  known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  New 
Spain. 

A'-  the  greateft  oart  of  Mexico  lie-  within  the  Tor- 
rid Zone,  the  air  is  exc  {lively  hot,  but  the  heat,  is 
A a a qualified 
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r-uMI.’d  v Mi  refreflii”g  fliowers  in  the  hotteft 
m '!v  T(:  with  land  and  fea-breezes,  which  b!o\v 

alternate'-  ; in  lome  parts  the  vapours  rifing  from  a 
great  number  of  *;  lees  and  rivers  cool  the  air,  and 
render  it  mikl,  fofi  and  pleafant.  The  sreateft  heats 
are  during  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April, 
iv hen  th  on  v f<  !d  -m  obicured  by  clouds,  and  the 
w.rers  are  in  dried  up.  that  in  many  places  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  procure  that  element.  Tire  rainy  fcafon  he- 
mps tr«  rd  the  clofeof  Ap,il , and  continues  till  the 
month  of  c 'eptnnber , and  is  always  preceded  by  tem- 
p •;'«  cf  thunder  ard  lightning,  which  increafe  fill 
the  inn. t!i  of  Jure  j at  which  time  the  rains  fall  as 
if  a fecund  deluge  was  pouring  down. 

On  the  eaftern  coaft,  where  the  land  is  low, 
mar  fly?  and  < onftantlv  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafon,  it 
is  extremely  unhealthy  ; the  coaft  is  far  from  being 
pleafant,  it  being  for  the  moft  part  encumbered  with 
r.lmoft  impenetrable  woods  of  mango- trees,  of  a bare 
and  difagreeabie  afpefl,  and  which  extend  a confi- 
d r ole  way  into  the  water.  The  inland  country, 
indeed,  r. flu ir.es  a more  agreeable  afpect,  and  the  air 
is  n -ore  temperate  : here  the  tropical  fruits  grow  in 
great  abundance  ; the  land  is  agreeably  variegated, 
arc  'he  foil  extremely  fertile.  On  the  weftern  fide 
the  nnd  is  not  fo  low  ns  on  the  eaftern,  is  much  bet- 
ter m quality,  and  abounds  with  plantations. 

The  Spurn  . y/i  probably  chofe  to  leave  the  eaftern 
coaft  in  i prefen t ftate  of  rudenefs  and  defolation, 
judgir  g.  t!  >t  a rugged  and  unwholefome  frontier  is 
a 1 t:  r d fence  againft  an  European  nr  my,  than  for- 
t r.uons  and  armies  that  are  maintained  at  a vaft  ex- 
i rife  ; or  than  the  ftrength  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  nate  renders  effeminate  and  puftllanimous,  and 
v h fpirits  are  fubdued  by  opprtflion.  It  may  be 
i d in  general,  nat  few  countries  under  the  fame  af- 
p t of  the  heavens,  enjoy  more  of  the  benefits  of  na- 
tincarn!  th  neceffaries  of  life  ; but,  like  all  the  tro- 
phv.l  countries,  it  is  more  abundant  in  fruit  than  in 
corn. 

The  mountains  of  this  country  abound  with  ores 
of  every  kind  of  metal,  and  a vaft  variety  of  other 
fulfils  Since  tire  conqueft,  fo  many  filver  mines  have 
been  difeovered,  efpecially  in  the  provinces  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  to  be  innumerable.  The 
Mexicans  gath'  r gold  chiefly  in  grains,  among  the 
finds  of  the  fivers.  Ofcopper  there  are  two  forts  ; 
one  hard,  w . • h the  natives  were  accuftomed  to  ufe 
inftead  < f iron  to  form  into  axes,  hatchets,  mattocks 
and  other  ; n: dements  of  war  and  agriculture;  the 
other  fort  of  copper  is  flexible,  and  with  this  they 
make  baton  pots  and  other  veffels.  The  country 
v rot  deftitute  of  iron  mines;  but  the  natives  ei- 
ther had  not  found  them,  or  knew  not  how  to  con- 
vert them  o ufe.  There  were  mines  of  tin,  lead, 
quicktilver,  iulphur,  allum,  vitriol  and  a white  earth, 
relen'b.-ng  white  lead. 

Mexico  has  alfo  quarries  of  jafper,  porphyry  and 
beau  iui  marble  ; and  here  are  alfo  found  pearls, 
emeralds  and  turquoifes. 
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However  rich  and  abundantly  various  the  mineral 
kingdom  of  Mexico  is,  yet  the  vegetable  is  ftill  more 
dlverfified.  Dr.  Hernandez  (the  Pliny  of  New  Spain  J 
deft  ribes,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred plants,  natives  of  that  country.  Of  grain,  that 
moft  cultivated,  and  generally  confumed,  is  maize, 
which  the  Mexicans  call  Tluolli  : of  this  there  are 
feveral  kinds  differing  in  fize,  colour,  weight  and 
tafte. 

The  woods  on  the  tops  and  declivities  of  moun- 
tains conftft  either  of  fine  forefts,  or  delightful  groves 
of  large  trees  of  various  kinds,  unencumbered  with 
brulh  wood  ; fo  that  a traveller  may  pafs  through 

them  on  horfeback  without  any  inconvenience. 

Among  the  moft  curious  fpecies  of  woods  in  this 
country  are  the  cedar,  bloodwood,  mabo,  of  which 
the  natives  make  ropes  and  cables,  light-wood  and 
other  trees  ; of  the  fruit-trees  and  flirubs  are  the 
cabbage,  cacao,  or  chocolate-nut,  the  veniila,  plan- 
tains, capadillo,  avogato-pear,  mammee,  mammee- 
fapota,  the  prickly-pear,  bibby,  tamarind  and  locuft- 
tree  ; the  calabafh,  gourds  of  a prodigious  fize, 
grapes  and  many  others.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  grenadillo,  or  China  creeping  plant,  and  the  may- 
hey,  which  furnifhes  the  natives,  with  thread  for  linen 
and  cordage,  and  alfo  with  a balfam  and  liquor, 
which,  when  fermented,  is  as  pleafant  and  ftrong  as 
wine. 

Trees  are  all  the  year  in  leaf,  blofibm,  or  fruit; 
and  every  month  prefents  the  mingled  appearance  of 
fpring,  fummer  and  autumn.  They  grow  to  an  in- 
credible bulk  and  height  in  this  country.  Acofta 
makes  mention  of  a cedar,  the  circumference  of 
whofe  trunk  was  fixteen  fathom.  The  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero  lays,  he  has  feen  in  a houfe  there,  a beam,  i 20 
CaJMian  feet  long.  In  Mexico  and  other  cities,  there 
are  very  large  tables  of  cedar  to  be  feen,  confifting 
of  one  Angle  board.  In  the  valley  of  Atlixo  there 
is  ftill  growing  a very  aged  fir-tree,  of  fuch  vaft  di- 
menfions,  that  fourteen  men  on  horfeback,  have,  at: 
the  fame  time,  been  aflembled  in  a cavity  of  its  trunk 
which  lightning  produced,  and  this  wonderful  faff  is 
confirmed  by  the  refpeftable  teftimony  of  D.  F.  Lo- 
renzana,  formerly  archbifhop  of  Mexico,  now  of  To- 
ledo, who,  in  his  annotations  on  the  letters  of  Cortez 
to  Charles  V.  which  were  printed  in  Mexico,  in  the 
year  1 770,  afferts,  that  he  himfelf,  accompanied  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Guatemala  and  the  biftaop  of  An - 
gel  oft,  went  to  view  this  celebrated  tree,  and  that  he 
made  an  hundred  boys  enter  its  trunk. 

Befide  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  the  native  grain  of 
Mexico , the  Spaniards  have  cultivated  wheat,  barley, 
peas,  beans  and  other  corn,  which,  with  roots  and 
vegetables,  are  now  found  growing  in  every  province. 
Rice  grows  abundantly,  and  is  cultivated  with  great 
advantage,  from  the  long  rainy  feafons  which  pre- 
vail. 

Among  the  valuable  commodities  of  New  Spain 
are  the  following  drugs  ; copal,  anime,  tachahacha, 
caranna,  liquid  amber,  oil  of  amber,  balfam  of  Pm/, 
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which  is  found  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  that  country 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  guaiacum,  the  root 
mechoacan,  China  root  and  farfaparilla  ; all  which 
are  known  in  the  fhops  of  our  apothecaries,  and  are 
of  great  ufe  in  a variety  of  diftempers.  The  other 
commodities  of  New  Spain  are  cotton,  fugar,  cochi 
neal,  chocolate,  feathers,  honey,  balfams,  dyeing 
woods,  fait,  tallow,  hides,  tobacco,  ginger,  amber, 
pearls,  precious  {tones,  gold  and  filver. 

A coniiderable  quantity  of  fugar  is  raifed  in  this 
country,  fo  that  there  are  more  fugar-mills  than  in 
any  part  of  Spanijh  America;  but  all  the  fugar  is 
ufed  in  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  monaf- 
teries,  in  chocolate,  fweetmeats,  preferves  and  confec- 
tionary wares.  There  is  alfo  a great  home-trade  in 
goods  manufactured  of  cotton.  They  have  the  belt 
indioo  in  the  world,  and  the  trade  in  that  and  cochi- 

O / . 

neal  is  managed  entirely  by  the  merchants  of  Mexico 
and  Carthagena , who  export  them  to  Europe.  In  the 
province  of  Guaxaca  and  Guatitncda , they  procure  the 
greateft  quantity  of  filk,  and  of  the  belt  quality  of 
any  country  in  New  Spain  ; but  it  is  only  prepared 
for  the  needle.  Cotton  here  isvirygood  and  in  great 
plenty  ; it  is  manufactured  largely,  for,  as  it  is  light 
wear,  fuitable  to  the  climate,  and  all  other  clothing 
extravagantly  dear,  it  is  generally  worn  by  the  com- 
mon people  ; the  woollens  and  linens  of  Europe  being 
rather  luxuries,  worn  only  by  perfons  of  fortune. 

The  quadrupeds  which  were  common  to  Mexico 
and  the  American  continent,  as  well  as  to  the  old 
world,  are,  lyons,  tygers,  wild  cats,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  the  common  {tag  and  white  flag,  bucks,  wild 
goats,  badgers,  polecats,  weazels,  martens,  fquirrels, 
rabbits,  hares,  otters  and  rats. 

The  number  of  their  horned  cattle  is  very  great  ; 
many  of  them  run  wild,  and  a very  coniiderable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  their  hides  and  tallow.  Sheep  are 
numerous  in  Mexico,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  wool 
is  an  article  of  any  conlideration  in  their  trade  ; and 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  of  a good  kind,  as  it  is 
fcarcely  ever  found  ufeful  between  the  tropics,  where 
it  is  coarfe,  lhort  and  hairy,  except  only  in  Peru, 
which  enjoys  a climate  different  from  that  of  all  other 
countries.  Swine  are  equally  numerous,  and  their 
lard  is  much  in  requeft  all  over  the  country,  where 
it  is  ufed  inftead  of  butter. 

The  pecaree  is  a little  black  fhort-legged  animal, 
that  has  fome  relemblance  to  a hog.  Thefe  herd 
together  in  great  numbers  ; and,  what  is  moft  re- 
markable, the  navel  is  faid  to  grow  upon  its  back  ; 
and  if  it  be  not  cut  off"  as  foon  as  the  pecaree  is  killed, 
it  inftamly  corrupts  the  whole  carcafe,  which  is 
otherwife  very  good  food. 

The  floth  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  fpaniel,  has  a 
round  head,  fmall  eyes,  and  very  {harp  teeth  and 
claws  : he  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  frequently 
kills  them,  not  leaving  a fingle  leaf  on  the  tree  he 
vifits  ; but  he  is  io  many  days  in  defcending  one  tree, 
and  climbing  another,  that  though  he  be  fat  when 
he  comes  down,  he  grows  lean  before  he  can  get  to 


the  top  of  the  next  tree.  He  receives  his  name  from 
the  flownd’s  of  h's  motions,  for  lie  is  faid  to  be  f<  vend 
minutes  in  moving  one  of  hi ; legs  three  inches,  nor 
will  blows  make  him  mend  his  pace,  for  he  fee  ms 
infenfible  of  ftnpes,  and  can  neither  be  frightened 
nor  provoked 

The  monkies  of  Campeachy  are  very  ugly  ; they 
are  much  larger  than  a hare,  and  have  tails  wo  fi,  et 
and  a half  long;  the  body  and  upper  part  of  the  t 1 
are  covered  with  a coarfe,  long,  biack  ham.  Th  7 
keep  together  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty,  rraver'  g 
the  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  f they  t 
with  a fingle  petfon  unarmed,  he  ft  in  danger  be- 
ing torn  to  pieces  by  them  ; at  Ic  .ft  they  civ  f and 
make  a terrible  noife  ; fome  pelt  lum,  vhii.  ottie-s 
fcatter  their  water  and  dung  upon  him  : ;i>ey  fuf- 
pend  themfelves  by  the  tail  on  the  boughs,  and  feem 
to  menace  him  all  the  way  he  paffes  ; but  when  two 
or  three  perlons  are  together,  the  monkies  generally 
fcamper  away. 

With  refpeft  to  the  feathered  race,  in  Mexico  are 
found  tame  poultry,  turkies,  pigeons,  parrots,  pa- 
rakeets, macaws,  quams,  curafoes,  cockricoes,  bill- 
birds,  humming  birds,  black  birds,  eagles,  vultures, 
pelicans,  cormorants,  bats  and  a multitude  of  others. 
Here  is  a fpecies  of  bird  larger  than  th  raven,  called 
theZopilote,  with  a hooked  bill  and  crooked  claws, 
and  on  the  head,  inftead  of  feathers,  is  a wrinkled 
membrane  with  fome  curl  ng  hairs.  They  fly  fo  high 
that,  notwithftanding  their  fize,  they  are  loft  to  the 
fight  : before  a dorm  they  may  be  feen  wheeling,  in 
vaft  numbers,  under  the  thickeft  and  highefl  clouds, 
until  they  entirely  difappear.  Thefe  birds  prey  upon 
carrion,  which  they  difcover  from  the  greateft  height 
by  theacutenefs  of  their  fight  and  fmell,  and  defcertd 
with  a majeftic  flight,  in  a fweeping  lpiral  courfe  : 
they  are  almoft  mute. 

The  birds  diftinguifhed  for  their  beautiful  plumage 
confift  of  a vaft  variety  of  fpecies  : the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero  has  diftinguiihed  thirty-five,  all  of  which  he 
fays,  are  uncommonly  beautiful. 

Here  are  a great  number  of  poifonous  and  trouble- 
fome  reptiles  and  infetfts,  as  fnakes,  fcorpions,  centi- 
pedes, fpiders,  toads,  ants  and  nuftketoes. 

The  Mexican  crocodile  refembles  that  of  Africa  in 
fize,  form,  voracity,  habits  of  life,  and  every  other 
charafteriftic.  This  deftru<ftive  animal  abounds  in 
many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Here  are  alfo  many  li- 
zards of  different  fpecies;  a cameleon  with  large 
round  open  ears.  Among  the  other  lizards  of  the 
harmlefs  kind  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Tapayaxin, 
which  is  perfectly  round,  cartilaginous,  and  feels  very 
cold  to  the  touch  : the  diameter  of  its  body  is  fix 
inches.  Its  head  is  very  hard,  and  lpotted  with  va- 
rious colours.  it  is  fo  fluggilh  that  it  does  not  move 
even  when  {haken.  It  is  an  inofFenfive  animal,  and 
feems  to  take  pleafure  in  being  handled  ; probably 
its  natural  coldnefs  caufes  it  to  derive  an  agreeable 
fenlation  from  the  heat  of  a hand. 
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Among  the  various  kinds  of  ferpents  is  a yellow 
fnak. , as  large  as  the  fmall  of  a man’s  leg,  and  fix  or 
feven  feet  long.  This  is  a lazy  animal,  that  takes 
little  pains  to  runt  for  its  prey,  but  lies  concealed, 
and  furprifes  the  lizards,  guanoes  and  other  fmall  ani- 
mals, as  they  pafs  by.  There  is  alfo  a green  fnake, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a fmall  cane,  and  four  or  five 
feet  in  length  : thtfe  lie  among  bullies  and  trees,  con- 
cealed under  leaves,  and  prey  chiefly  on  fmall  birds. 
Here  is  alfo  a dun-coloured  inake  about  two  feet  long, 
that  frequents  houfes,  and  kills  mice  and  other  ver- 
min, and  is  fo  harmlefs  that  no  one  endeavours  to 
kill  it.  There  are  many  other  fnakes,  and  particu- 
larly the  rattle-fnake,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a very  particular  account. 

The  loculi  is  an  infe£f  that  brings  definition 
wherever  it  comes,  and  is  moll  found  in  hot  coun- 
tries', where  they  lometimes  appear  in  fuch  clouds  as 
to  h ie  the  fun,  and  darken  the  brighteft  day.  They 
are  much  like  the  grafshopper,  but  larger,  and  have 
wings.  While  Mr  Gage  (the  maternal  great  grand- 
father to  ihe  author  of  his  work)  was  in  Mexico,  a 
cloud  of  thefe  inlets  vifited  that  part  of  the  country 
where  he  refided,  lighting  upon  the  trees  and  Hand- 
ing corn,  and  in  one  night  devoured  both  the  fruit 
and  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  confutned  the  corn  in 
every  field  where  they  fell.  The  highways  were  co- 
vered with  the  n,  and  neither  the  plantations  of  fugar 
or  indigo  efcaped  Upon  the  approach  of  this  winged 
army,  all  people  were  commanded  out  into  the  fields, 
with  trumpets,  brafs-pans,  kettles,  and  every  thing 
that  would  make  a noife,  to  frighten  them  away. — 
The  Abbe  Clavigero  was  alfo  witnefs  to  a like  vifita- 
tion  upon  the  coafts  of  Xicayan  ; but  he  lays  no  part 
of  this  continent  his  experienced  this  dreadful  cala- 
mity fo  frequently  as  California. 

Of  ;he  worms  common  here,  fome  are  ufeful  and 
others  pernicious ; fome  were  ufed  by  the  ancient 
M-.y'ca^s  for  fond,  and  others  medicinally.  The 
Tleoeu  n,  or  burning  worm,  has  the  fame  quality  as 
the  cantnarides  : irs  head  is  red,  the  breafi:  green, 
and  the  roll  of  the  body  of  a tawney  colour.  The 
Temahuani  is  a worm  covered  with  yellow  venomous 
prickles.  The  TemitfUi  refembles  the  filk-worm, 
both  in  its  metnmorphofes  and  in  its  operations.  The 
fiik-worm  was  brought  from  Europe , and  was  propa- 
gated with  luccefs.  Much  fiik  vva  made  of  a good 
quality,  efpecially  at  1 lizleca,  waere  it  bee  ime  a con- 
siderable article  of  trade,  and  fome  places  there  ftill 
preferve  the  name  which  they  formerly  received  upon 
account  of  that  trade,  is,  Silk  St  Francis,  Silk  Te- 
pexe ; but  the  Aliziecans  being  afterward,  from  poli- 
tical aufes,  forced  to  abandon  it,  the  rearing  of  the 
worm.  was  likewife  neglected,  and  at  this  time  very 
few  perfons  are  employed  in  that  bufinefs. 

The  mod  common  ants  of  this  country  are  of  three 
fpecies  : the  fmall  black  ant  likethofe  of  Europe  ; the 
the  large  red  ant,  called  by  the  Spaniards  brava,  or 
fierce,  thefe  give  very  painful  wounds  with  their 
firings ; the  third  kind  is  the  large  brown  ant,  called 


by  the  Spaniards  harriera,  or  carrier,  from  this  crea- 
ture being  continually  employed  in  carrying  grain, 
on  which  account  this  is  the  mod  hurtful  fpecies  to 
the  country.  There  is  another  very  fingular  fpecies 
of  ant,  found  in  Michuacan,  which  is  larger  than  the 
common  ant,  with  a greyiOi-coloured  body  and  black 
head.  Upon  its  hinder  parts  it  carries  a little  bag, 
which  contains  a very  fvveet  liquor.  M.  de  Barrere, 
in  his  Natural  Hidory  of  Equinoctial  France,  takes 
notice  of  fuch  ants  being  found  in  Cayenne , but  thofe 
are  winged  ants,  and  they  of  Mexico  are  without 
wings. 

The  cochineal  of  Mexico,  fo  well  known  and  fo 
highly  edeemed  all  over  the  world  for  the  beauty  of 
the  colour  which  it  produces,  an  infeCt  peculiar  to 
this  country.  Particular  attention  was  always  paid  to 
the  rearing  it  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  kings,  but 
the  country  where  it  thrives  bed  is  that  of  Mizteca, 
where  it  is  the  principal  branch  of  commerce.  The 
cochineal,  at  its  utmod  growth,  in  fize  and  figure  re- 
fembles a bug.  The  female  is  ill-proportioned  and 
fluggifh.  The  eyes,  mouth,  antenna  and  feet,  are  fo 
concealed  among  the  wrinkles  of  its  lkin,  that  they 
cannot  be  difeovered  without  the  afiiitance  of  a mi- 
crofcope,  from  whence  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that 
the  cochineal  is  a kind  of  feed  and  not  2n  infeCt,  but 
that  great  naturalift,  Hernandez,  has  fully  deferibed 
it.  The  males  are  much  lefs  numerous  than  the  fe- 
males, one  of  the  former  ferving  three  hundred  of 
the  latter  for  every  purpofe  of  propagating  the  fpecies. 
The  male  is  fmaller  and  thinner  than  the  female,  but 
more  lively  and  aftive.  Upon  the  head  of  this  infeCt 
are  two  articulated  antenme,  in  each  articulation  of 
which  are  four  fmall  bridles  regularly  difpofed.  It 
has  fix  feet,  each  confiding  of  three  parts.  From 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body  two  hairs  grow  out, 
which  are  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  body  of  the 
infeft.  The  male  has  two  large  wings,  with  which 
the  female  is  not  provided:  thefe  wings  are  ftrength- 
ened  by  two  mufcles,  one  external,  extending  along 
the  circumference  of  the  wing,  the  other  internal, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  former.  The  internal  co- 
lour of  this  irifefl  is  a deep  red,  but  darker  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  ; the  external  colour  is  a pale 
red.  In  the  wild  infevft  the  internal  colour  is  ftill 
darker,  and  the  external  whitifh  or  afli-coloured. — 
As  the  mulberry  tree  is  the  proper  food  for  the  filk 
worm,  fo  a fpecies  ofNofal,  or  Indian  fig,  nourifhes 
the  cochineal.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  eight  feet,  and  bears  a fruit  which  is  not  eatable. 
The  infefit  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  fucking 
the  juice  by  means  of  a trunk  placed  in  the  thorax, 
between  the  two  fore  feet.  Upon  thefe  leaves  it 
paffes  through  all  the  ftages  of  its  growth,  and  at 
length  produces  a numerous  offspring. 

On  the  coafts  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  are  caught 
feveral  forts  of  turtle,  alfo  oyfters  and  mulTels  of  a 
prodigious  fize,  lobders,  crabs  and  fhrimps.  Among 
the  other  fi'h  are  the  paracoad,  which  is  about  three 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  and,  it  is  faid,  will  attack 
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a man  in  the  water.  In  both  feas  are  whales  and 
dolphins. 

The  gar-fifh  refembles  the  former,  but  is  lefs,  and 
has  a long  (harp  bone  in  its  fnout,  like  a fword-fifh  ; 
only  the  fword-filh’s  bone  is  flat,  and  indented  like  a 
faw,  while  that  of  the  gar-fifh  refembles  a fpear,  it 
being  round,  fmooth,  (harp  at  the  end,  and  about  a 
foot  long.  Thefe  fifh  fwirn  very  fwiftly,  frequently 
leaping  out  of  the  water,  and  fkimming,  as  it  were, 
juft  above  the  furface,  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  ; 
then  wetting  their  fins,  fpring  forward  again,  darting 
themfelves  withfuch  force,  that  they  will  ftrike  their 
long  fpear  through  the  fides  of  a canoe,  or  the  body 
of  a man.  This  fifli  is  efteemed  well-tafted  and 
wholefome  food. 

MuUets  and  fnooks  are  very  plentiful  ; as  are  alfo 
Spanijh  mackarel,  which  refemble  thofe  of  Europe , 
but  are  above  a yard  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
round.  Here  are  alfo  the  old-wife,  the  cavally,  the 
turpom,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  fifii.  In  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  pike  and  carp,  with  plenty  of  others 
that  are  excellent  food. 

Among  the  infefls  of  Mexico , of  which  there  are 
an  innumerable  multitude,  the  cucnjo,  or  Ihining 
beetle,  is  moll  deferring  notice.  It  is  more  than  an 
inch  in  length,  and  hke  other  flying  beetles,  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  double  wings.  Upon  the  head  is  a fmall 
moveable  horn,  of  great  ufe  to  the  creature  when  ac- 
cidentally thrown  upon  its  back,  for  by  thrufting  this 
horn  into  a membrane  fomewhat  like  a bag,  on  the 
belly,  it  is  enabled  to  recover  its  natural  pofition. — 
Near  the  eyes  are  alfo  two  fmall  membranes,  and  upon 
the  belly  another  fomewhat  larger,  of  a thin,  tranf- 
parent  fubftance,  all  which  are  full  of  luminous  mat- 
ter, affording  a light  ftrong  enough  to  read  by,  and 
to  point  out  the  road  to  fuch  as  travel  by  night.  It 
Ihews  moft  light  when  it  flies,  but  none  while  it  fleeps, 
being  then  covered  with  the  upper  opaque  wings. — 
The  luminous  parts  are  compofed  of  a white,  mealy, 
vifcid  fubftance,  which  preferves  its  luminous  quality 
after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  body  of  the  cucujo, 
and  fhining  characters  may  be  drawn  with  it  upon  a 
hat.  Thefe  flying  phofphori  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  fea-coafts,  and  form,  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  at  night,  a very  beautiful  and  brilliant 
fpeCtacle.  borne  authors  have  confounded  this  won- 
derful infedt  with  the  glow-worm,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  much  fmaller,  and  much  lefs  luminous  j but 
this  likewife  is  extremely  common  in  Mexico. 

The  butterflies  of  Mexico  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  of  greater  variety  than  in  Europe.  Hernandez 
has  made  drawings  of  fome,  but  the  fineft  pencil  is 
unable  to  imitate  the  exquifite  colouring  and  delign 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  difplayed  in  the  em- 
belhlhtnent  of  their  wings. 


The  three  Audiences  of  Mexico.  The  Cities  of  Guada- 
lajara, Mexico,  Acapulco,  Los  Angelos,  La  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Guatimala. 

I N order  to  give  a more  diftinCl  idea  of  this 
extenfive  country,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  defcribe  it 
under  its  three  grand  divifions,  called  audiences,  Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico  Pi  oper  and  Guatimala , all  which  are 
under  the  government  of  the  fame  viceroy,  and  are 
fubdivided  into  feveral  provinces. 

Guadalajara , alfo  called  Galicia , is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  New  Mexico  ; on  the  E and  S by  the  audience 
of  Mexico  ; and  on  the  W.  it  is  wafhed  by  the  South 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  California  ; containing  a fpace  of 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  feven  provinces, 
and  being  the  moft  temperate  divifion  of  the  empire, 
is  generally  pleafant  and  healthy.  Thefe  provinces 
are  Guadalajara  Proper , Zacatecas , New  Bifcay,  Cina- 
loa , Culiacan,  Chametlan  and  Xalifco. 

The  capital,  called  Guadalajara , is  the  feat  of  the 
royal  courts  of  judicature  •,  it  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  is 
pleafantly  feated  on  the  N.  banks  of  the  river  Bareinja. 
It  has  feveral  churches,  befide  the  cathedral,  with 
fome  monafteries  and  nunneries.  T his  audience  is 
celebrated  for  t he  richnefs  of  its  filver  mines  and  for 
its  fertility.  In  each  of  the  provinces  are  feveral 
towns  ; and  that  of  Cinaloa  is  rendered  extremely  pic- 
turefque  by  a number  of  beautiful  cafcades  falling  in 
ftreams  down  the  mountains.  In  this  audience  is  the 
lake  of  Chapala , which  is  laid  to  be  forty  leagues  in 
compafs. 

The  audience  of  Mexico  is  beyond  comparifon  the 
moft  valuable  of  the  Spanijh  dominions  N.  of  the 
equator.  On  the  E it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  audience  of  Guatimala , on 
the  8.  W.  by  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by 
the  audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  extends  about  fix 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  near  as 
much  in  breadth  ; yet  it  is  only  about  fixty  leagues  in 
breadth  from  fea  to  fea,  acrofs  the  province  of  Gu- 
axaca. 

The  great  lakes,  rivers  and  fea-ports,  with  which 
this  audience  abounds,  not  only  furnilh  the  inhabi- 
tants with  plenty  of  excellent  fifh,  but  give  them  great 
advantages  in  trade,  both  foreign  and  domeftic.  It 
is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  namely,  Mexico  Pro- 
per, Mechoacan , Pamico,  Tlcfcala , Guaxaca , Tabafco , 
jfucatan,  Chiapa  and  Socontfco. 

The  province  of  Mexico  Proper , which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  reft,  contains  the  capital  of  the  fame  name, 
and  is  feated  in  the  lake  of  Tufcuo  or  Mexico , on  the 
E.  fide  of  a valley,  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills,  in 
I9°2 6 N.  latitude,  and  iot°  12  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich , about  a hundred  and  feventy  miles  W.  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a hundred  and  ninety  N.  of 

Acapulco. 

The  lake  Ttfcuco , he  fays,  extended  fifteen  or  fe- 
venteen  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  fomething  more 
from  N.  to  S.  but  its  prefent  extent  is  much  lefs,  the 
Spaniards  having  diverted  into  new  channels  many  of 
the  rivers  which  formerly  ran  into  it.  The  fame 
writer  lays,  that  all  the  water  which  affembles  there 
is-at  fir  11  lweet,  and  becomes  afterward  fait  from  the 
nitrous  quality  of  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

Mexico  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  refidence 
of  the  viceroy,  the  feat  of  the  firft  audience  or  cham- 
ber of  juftice,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop.  This  is 
thought  to  be  the  moft  regular  built  city  in  the  world. 
It  is  a perfect  fquare,  each  fide  extending  half  a 
league,  and  confequently  the  whole  is  about  two 
leagues,  or  fix  miles  in  circumference.  There  is  a 
great  fquare  in  the  centre,  from  whence  the  ftreets 
run  in  direct  lines,  either  N.  and  S.  or  E.  and  W. 
eroding  each  other  at  right  angles ; fo  that  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  city  may  be  difeerned  at  the  cor- 
ner of  every  fireet.  It  has  neither  gates,  walls  nor 
artillery.  The  houfes  are  built  very  ftrong  of  brick 
and  Hone,  but  not  very  high,  on  account  of  its  being 
1 ubjetft  to  earthquakes;  and  great  part  of  the  town 
ftanding  upon  a moral's,  this  has  occafioned  the  foun- 
dations of  fome  of  them  to  fink  ; but  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  it  is  lubjeft  to  inundations  from  the  ftreams 
which  How  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  lake, 
lo  that  it  is  in  frequent  danger  of  being  overflowed  ; 
and  indeed  many  of  the  houfes  and  inhabitants  have 
been  actually  fwept  away  by  floods,  though  they  have 
been  at  a vaft  expenfe  in  making  canals,  dykes  and 
fluices  to  carry  off  the  water  ; fo  that  it  has  often 
been  debated,  whether  the  city  fhould  not  be  aban- 
doned, and  another  built  upon  a more  favourable 
ipot.  All  the  buildings  are  convenient,  and  the  pub- 
lic edifices  magnificent.  Here  are  twenty-nine  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  and  twenty-two  monafteries  and 
nunneries.  The  cathedral  is  a magnificent  pile,  built 
in  the  form  of  a crofs,  which,  with  the  cloifters  and 
dwellings  of  the  clergy  adjoining  to  it,  take  up  a large 
fpace  of  ground  in  this  city  and  was  fixty  years  in 
building,  at  the  expenfe  of  about  two  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight.  The  paintings,  gilding  and  carving, 
are  extremely  fine,  and  it  contains  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful altars  and  chapels  on  each  fide  ; the  high  altar, 
which  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  coft  fifty 
thouland  pieces  of  eight. 

The  great  fquare,  or  market,  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  is  extremely  magnificent  and  has  piazzas  on  one 
fide,  under  which  are  fome  of  the  richeft  fhops  in  the 
world ; and  on  another  fide  ftands  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  the  principal  front  of  which 
faces  the  fquare,  -and  is  not  inferior  to  the  palace  at 
Naples. 

The  palace  of  the  marquis  de  Valle,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  nobleft  pieces  of  architecture  any  where  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  built  upon  the  very  fpot  where 
formerly  flood  the  palace  of  Montezuma , and  takes  up 
nearly  the  lame  fpace. 


The  city  is  fupplied  with  frefli  water  from  a hill  at 
three  miles  diftance,  to  which  an  aqueduct  fupported 
on  arches  extends  from  the  city. 

The  city  of  Mexico , though  not  a fea-port,  and  hav- 
ing no  communication  with  the  fea  by  any  navigable 
river,  yet  has  a prodigious  commerce,  and  is  itfelf  the 
centre  of  all  the  trade  carried  on  between  America  and 
Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  America  and  the 
Eaf  Indies  on  the  other,  for  here  the  principal 
merchants  refide  ; here  the  greateft  part  of  their  bu- 
finefs  is  negociated,  and  the  goods  that  pafs  from  Aca- 
pulco to  La  Vera  Cruz,  or  from  La  Vera  Cruz  to  Aca- 
pulco, for  the  Phillippines  and  in  a great  meafure  for 
the  ufe  of  Peru  and  Lima , all  have  a palTage  and  em- 
ploy incredible  number  of  horfes  and  mules  in  con- 
veying. Hither  all  the  gold  and  filver  comes  to  be 
coined  ; here  the  king’s  fifth  is  depofited  ; and  here 
is  wrought  all  that  immenfe  quantity  of  utenfils  and 
ornaments  in  plate,  which  is  every  year  conveyed  to 
Europe. 

One  of  the  principal  diverfions  of  the  citizens  is 
fiihing  in  boats  upon  the  lake,  whither  they  carry 
wine  and  cold  provifions  with  which  to  regale  them- 
felves  upon  the  water. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  very  confiderable,  and 
has  been  computed  at  feventy  or  eighty  thouland. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  are  blacks  and  mulattoes, 
there  having  been  abundance  of  black  Haves  brought 
hither,  who  have  obtained  their  freedom  and  married 
with  the  natives,  and  their  defeendants  are  very  nume- 
rous. There  is  alfo  a ftrange  mixture  of  Spanifs  and 
Indian  blood.  The  pure  Spaniards,  and  thole  de- 
feended  from  Spanijh  anceftors  on  both  fides,  are  a 
very  fmall  number,  both  here  and  in  the  other  towns 
of  Mexico. 

The  Abbe  Ciavigero  fays  that  he  has  been  upon  a 
mountain  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  diftant 
from  the  capital,  on  thefummit  of  which  he  has  feen 
white  froft  and  ice  even  in  the  dog  days. 

There  are  five  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
which  have  at  different  times  difeharged  volcanic 
matter:  one  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Volcan  d’ Orizaba, 
and  by  Ciavigero,  Pojauhtecafl , began  to  fend  forth 
fmoke  in  the  year  1545,  and  continued  its  emiffions 
for  twenty  years,  when  it  ceafed,  and  has  not  lince 
renewed  them.  This  mountain  rifes  the  highelt  of 
any  in  Mexico  ; Thomas  Gage  fays  it  is  as  high  as  the 
highelt  Alps.  It  is  ninety  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  its  top  is  always  covered  with  (now,  and  its 
fides  adorned  with  large  cedar,  pine  and  other  trees 
of  valuable  wood,  which  render  its  appearance  very 
beautiful. 

The  Pvpocatepec  and  Iztaccibuati,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards Sierra  Nevada,  which  are  not  far  diftant  from 
each  other,  and  v\  ithin  thirty-three  miles  of  Mexicb',  to 
the  S.  E.  are  very  high  mountains.  The  former,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Mexican  kings  emitted  flames  It 
is  laid  by  Ciavigero  to  have  a crater  more  than  half  a 
mi'e  wide.  In  the  laft  century,  great  quantities  of 
aflres  were  difeharged  from  it,  which  overfpread  the 
neighbouring  country,  fince  which  its  irruptions  have 
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entirely  ceafed.  Iztaccibuati  likewife  has  at  times  been 
volcanic.  Both  thefe  mountains  have  their  tops  co- 
vered with  perpetual  lhow,  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
f'upply  tlie  city  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  country 
for  forty  miles  round,  with  that  article  in  great  abun- 
dance for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  The  impoft  or 
duty  upon  iceconfumed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is  faid  to 
amount  to  20,000  Mexican  crowns  a year,  if  not  now 
advanced  to  more  than  that.  fum. 

The  port  neared  to  this 'city  is  Acapulco,  which 
is  alfo  in  the  province  of  Mexico  Proper  and  is  fituated 
on  the  weiiern  coafl,  toward  the  South  Sea , in  1 70 
N.  latitude,  and  io2°  W.  longitude,  upward  of  200 
miles  didant  from  the  capital.  It  has  one  of  the 
deeped,  fecureft  and  mod  commodious  harbours  in 
the  South  Sea,  and  indeed  almod  the  only  good  one 
upon  the  wedern  coad  of  New  Spain . Its  entrance 
is  defended  by  a cadle  of  tolerable  drength  ; but  the 
town  itfelf  is  ill  built  and  makes  but  a miferable  figure 
except  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  when  it  entirely  changes 
its  appearance  and  becomes  one  of  the  mod  conil- 
derable  marts  in  the  world.  About  the  month  of 
December  the  great  galleon,  which  makes  the  whole 
communication  between  America  and  the  Philippines , 
after  a voyage  of  five  months,  arrives  here,  freighted 
with  aft  the  rich  commodities  of  the  ead  ; nutmegs, 
mace,  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon,  china,  Japan  wares, 
cailicoes  plain  and  painted,  chintz,  filks,  muffins  of 
all  forts,  precious  flones  and  rich  drugs.  At  the 
fame  time  the  annual  fhip  from  Lima  arrives, 
and  is  computed  to  bring  no  lefs  than  two  mil- 
lions of  pieces  of  eight  in  diver,  befide  quickfilver, 
cacao,  drugs  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  Eajl  India  goods.  Several 
other  fliips  from  different  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru 
meet  for  the  fame  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time ; and, 
befide  the  traffic  for  the  commodities  of  the  Phillip- 
pines, they  caufe  very  large  dealings  for  every  thing 
thofe  countries  have  to  exchange  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  for  the  purchafe  of  all  forts  of  European 
goods.  The  fair  fometimes  continues  for  thirty  days. 
The  goods  are  no  fooner  difpofed  of,  than  the  gal- 
leon prepares  to  fet  out  on  her  voyage  to  the  Phillip- 
pinesy with  her  returns,  chiefly  in  filver,  but  with 
fome  European  goods  and  American  commodities. 

When  this  fair  is  over  the  town  is  comparatively  de- 
ferted  ; however,  it  remains  during  the  whole  year 
the  moft  confiderable  port  in  Mexico,  from  whence 
what  exceeds  their  own  confumption  is  fent  by  land- 
carriage  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  to  pafs  over  the  Terra 
Firtna  to  the  iflands,  and  a fmall  quantity  is  fent  to 
Spain. 

In  the  province  oiTlafcala  is  the  city  of  La  Vera 
Cruz,  which  is  feated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  190 
10'  N.  latitude,  about  200  miles  S.  E.  of  Mexico.  It 
Is  fituated  in  a barren  fandy  plain,  but  is,  confider- 
able on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  which  is  na- 
turally defended  by  rocks : but  on  one  fide  of  the 
town  is  expofed  to  clouds  of  dry  fand,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  putrid  exhalations  of  bogs  and  marfhes, 
which  impregnate  the  air  with  the  moll  pernicious 


vapours.  The  town  extends  from  E.  to  W.  but  is 
not  more  than  half  a league  in  circumference.  The 
walls  are  of  little  ufe,  the  finds  being  in  many  places 
level  with  their  tops  : but  the  caltle  and  forts  are  fb 
fituated,  as  to  be  a defence  to  the  fliips  in  the  har- 
bour. The  town  is  very  poor,  mofl  of  the  houfes 
being  no  better  than  thatched  cottages,  inhabited  by 
fifhermen  ; but  the  Spatiijh  garrifon  conlifls  of  a troop 
of  fixty  horfe  and  two  companies  of  foot.  From  this 
port  the  wealth  of  Mexico  is  poured  out  upon  the  Old 
World, and  here  are  received  the  numberlefs  luxuries 
and  necelfaries  that  the  Old  World  yields  in  return. 
The  annual  fleet  from  Cadiz,  called  the  flota,  arrives 
about  the  latter  end  of  November , and  then  vail  mul- 
titudes refort  to  La  Vera  Cruz  from  all  parts,  living 
in  little  huts  or  tents  while  t tie  fleet  remains  in  the 
harbour,  their  valuable  merchandize  being  depofited 
in  warehoufes  built  for  that  purpofe.  The  fleet  flays 
there  during  the  winter,  and  upon  its  departure  all 
the  people  of  fubilance  retire  to  a more  fa1  ubrious 
(pot. 

This  fleet,  which  fails  only  from  Cadiz,  cot  fifls  of 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  large  merchant  fliips  from 
four  hundred  to  a thoufand  tons  burden,  under  the 
convoy  of  three  or  four  men  of  war.  They  are  laden 
with  almofl  every  fort  of  goods  which  Europe  pro- 
duces for  exportation  ; all  lorts  of  linens,  wooilens, 
filks,  velvets,  laces,  cutlery,  glafs,  watches,  clocks, 
quickfilver,  wrought  iron,  horfe-furniture,  ffioes, 
(lockings,  books,  pictures,  military  {lores,  wine  and 
fruit ; fo  that  all  the  trading  parts  of  Europe  are  highly 
interefled  in  the  cargo  of  the  fleet.  Spain  fends  out 
little  more  than  the  wine  and  fruit,  and  this,  with  the 
freight  and  commiffions  to  the  merchants  and  the 
duty  to  the  king,  are  almoll  all  the  advantages  that 
kingdom  derives  from  her  commerce  with  the  Indies - 
The  warehoufes  of  La  Vera  Cruz  are  conftantly  full 
of  European  goods  and  commodities,  and  its  trade  may 
be  reputed  nearly  equal  to  all  the  commerce  of  Spa- 
tiiflj  America,  though  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  time 
the  flota  ftays  there. 

The  province  of  Tabasco,  which  is  wafhed  on  the' 
N.  by  the  Bay  of  Cumpeachy,  is  the  place  where  log- 
wood principally  grows ; the  land  near  the  coall  is 
generally  fo  flat  and  low,  that  it  rains  nine  months 
every  year  ; and,  according  to  Dampier,  remains  un- 
der water  fix  or  feven  months,  during  which  the 
logwood-cutters  ufually  work  up  to  the  knees  in  mud 
and  water  whilft  felling  the  trees,  and  can  fcarce  find 
a dry  fpot  to  build  their  huts  on.  On  the  coaft  are 
almofl  impenetrable  thickets  of  mangroves  and  bam- 
boos ; but  farther  up  the  country  are  fine  favannahs 
and  gentle  rifing  hills,  adorned  with  a variety  of  fruit 
trees;  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Tabafco  are  (haded 
with  large  trees,  particularly  cabbage  trees  a hundred 
feet  high. 

The  province  of  Jucatan  or  Yucatan,  is  a pe- 
ninfula  feated  in  the  Gulf  0f  Mexico,  between  the  bays 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  and  is  generally  flat  low 
land,  with  fcarce  any  hills,  unlefs  on  the  wellern  part. 
It  is  thinly  inhabited,  for  the  air  is  exceffively  hot  and 
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the  lands  near  the  coaft  frequently  under  water.  Its 
chief  produce  is  logwood,  cotton  and  I'.ilt.  The  only 
Spani/'h  town  in  this  extenfive  coaft  is  Catnpeachy , feat- 
ed  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  peninlula  facing  the  lea,  and 
has  a fine  appearance,  it  being  built  of  (lone  and  en- 
compafled  with  a good  wall  ; alio  a ilrong  citadel 
mounted  with  leveral  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  placed 
at  one  end  for  its  defence. 

The  audience  of  Guatimala  forms  a very  fine 
country,  capable  of  great  improvements.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  W.  by  that  of  Mexico ; on  the  N-  E. 
bv  the  gulf  of  Mexico-,  on  the  S.  E by  the  province  of 
Darien , or  T err  a Firtna  ; on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean',  thus  enjoying  every  advantage  of  fituation 
with  refped  to  commerce.  It  is  about  a thoufand 
miles  in  length  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.  but 
fcarce  half  fo  broad  in  any  part,  and  in  forne  not  a 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  : it  is  fubdivided  into  the 
fix  following  provinces  : Guatimala  Proper , V era  Paz, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Cojla  Rica  and  Veragua ; the 
two  la ff  provinces  are,  however,  placed  by  Antonio 
de  Ulloa  within  Terra  Fit  ma. 

St  ] ago  de  Guatimala,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  audience  and  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  New  Spain, 
was  deftroyed  in  the  year  1751  by  a dreadful  earth- 
quake, attended  by  an  irruption  from  a neighbouring 
volcano.  An  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  Spa- 
niards and  natives  are  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed. 

New  Guatimala,  the  prefent  capital  of  the  au- 
dience -and  province,  the  relidence  of  the  prefident 
and  roval  courts,  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  the  feat  of  an 
univerfity  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  thefe  parts, 
is  leafed  in  a delightful  plain  at  a diftance  from  the 
fatal  volcano;  yet  this  city  is  alfo  expofed  to  the 
dreadful  earthquakes  which  are  fo  frequent  in  this 
country. 

Of  the  different  Ranks  of  People  among  the  prefent  Mexi- 
cans ; with  the  Mariners,  Cu/lonis  and  Government , 

of  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles. 

MEXICO  is  inhabited  by  a mixed  people, 
confifting  of  the  native  Indians,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  neeroes  ; the  defendants  of  thefe  are  alfo  di- 
vided and  diftingu’fhed  by  various  names;  as,  the 
unmixed  del.  endants  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are  called 
Creoli,  or  Creoles  ; the  Meftizes,  or  ilTue  of  the  Spa- 
ring ds  by  the  natn  Indians-,  the  Mfcftichcs,  or  the  iftue 
of  fuch  fine  ; the  Tenceroon  des  Indies,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  the  1 a ft  married  to  the  Spaniards  ; and  the 
Quarteroons  dcs  Indies,  who  are  their  defeendants 
and  are  allowed  the  fame  privileges  as  true  Spaniards. 
The  iftue  of  an  European  and  negro  is  called  a mulat- 
to ; befide  which  tnere  is  a mixed  breed  of  negroes 
and  Indians,  which  is  generally  deemed  the  lowed 
rank  of  t .e  people. 

Tb  white  , arc  other  born  in  Spain,  or  Creoles  : 
the  v :ve  ' niiards  are  noddy  in  offices  and  in  trade, 
an  .iave  t.>  . am  chat  eh rs  and  manners  with  the 
Spar  ' f F < pc  ■ fame  gravity  of  behaviour, 

th  fame  natural  1 -acr  mt  a il  11  greater  fhu  of 

pride  a id  u..  elu.  * , fot  .0  y here  conlider  their  be- 


ing natives  of  Old  Spain  as  an  honourable  diftindion, 
and  are,  in  return,  looked  upon  by  the  Creoles  w.-ft 
no  fmall  fiiare  of  hatred  and  envy.  The  ! .tter  ha 
iittle  of  that  firmnelsand  patience  which  diltinguilhcs 
the  native  Spaniards.  They  are  deftitute  of  cour 
weak  and  effeminate.  Living  in  an  enervating  he.i  , 
furfeited  with  wealth,  and  fpending  their  whof.  rime 
in  loitering  and  inadive  plealures,  they  have  nothing 
bold  and  manly,  to  fit  them  for  making  a figure  in 
adive  life,  and  very  few  have  any  tafte  for  the  fatisfac- 
tions  of  learned  leifure.  They  are  luxurious  without 
either  variety  or  elegance  ; fond  of  lhowand  parade; 
temperate  at  their  tables  and  in  their  cups,  and, merely 
from  conftitution  and  idlenefs,  make  their  whole  Int- 
finefs  amour  and  intrigue,  which  they  carry  on  in  the 
old  Spanijh  tafte,  by  doing  and  laying  extravagant 
things,  by  bad  mulic,  worl'e  poetry  and  exedlive  ex- 
pentes.  The  ladies  are  little  celebrated  for  their 
chaftity  or  domeftic  virtues,  but  exert  all  their  ge- 
nius and  abilities  in  combating  the  reftraints  which  are 
laid  upon  them. 

As  to  the  laity,  it  is  faid  there  is  not  a more  big- 
gotted,  or  a lewder  people  upon  earth;  a prefent  to 
the  church  wipes  oft'tlte  odium  and  the  punhhment 
of  the  greateft  crimes.  The  prevailing  mode  of  in- 
ftrudion  in  religion,  is  by  thea'rical  entertainments 
in  their  churches.  There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the 
Golpel  but  is  the  fubjed  of  a play,  which  the  people 
are  here  trained  to  ad : one  pei  fonates  our  Saviour, 
another  Pilate,  a third  Herod,  and  fo  on.  As  their 
cmirches  are  exquifitelv  fine,  fo  is  their  mttfic,  both 
vocal  and  inftrumental.  The  clergy  colled  the  moil 
harmonious  voices,  and  have  them  taught  to  fing  not 
only  anthems,  but  merry  fongs ; and  in  their  cloifters 
are  mafques,  dances,  and  all  the  entertainments  in 
which  the  laity  indulge  themfelves ; and  yet  the  peo- 
ple have  their  feafons  for  penance  and  mortification, 
particularly  in  Lent,  when  they  not  only  keep  a rigor- 
ous faft,  but  in  their  proceffions  lafh  themfelves  un- 
mercifully. This  is  the  exercife  in  the  holy  week  be- 
fore Eafter  ; and  in  cafe  of  an  earthquake,' famine  or 
other  general  calamity,  they  endeavour  by  thefe  auf- 
terities  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

The  civil  government,  which  is  adminiftered  by 
tribunals  called  audiences,  confifts  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  judges  divided  into  dtfferen.  chambers.  The 
viceroy  himlelf  pretides  at  the  head  of  the  chief  of 
thefe  chambers,  when  he  fees  fit  His  appointment 
is  one  of  the  greateft  the  king  of  Spain  has  in  his  gift, 
being  perhaps  the  rcheft  government  entrufted  to  any 
fubjed  in  the  world.  All  employmems  h re  are  held 
by  native  Spaniards  only,  and  by  them  only  for  a li- 
mited time,  which  mull  not  exceeJ  three  years. 

Jealoni'y  and  avarice  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
elfe  that  has  a relation  to  the  Indies,  influence  all  pub- 
lic regulations ; and  every  officer,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  lo  veft,  has  the  avidity  which  a new,  a lucrative, 
and  a temporary  poft  infpires  , raven  us,  bccaufe  his 
time  is  ihort,  he  oppreffes  the  people,  and  d frauds 
his  fovercign  ; another  fucceeds  him  with  the  fame 
diipoliuon  ; and  no  man  takes  care  to  eftabliib  any 
3 thing 
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thing  ufeful  in  his  office,  knowing  that  his  fucccffor 
will  trample  upon  every  regulation  that  is  not  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  own  inttreft. 

There  are  forne  troops  kept  in  Mex'co , 2nd  a good 
revenue  appropriated  for  their  maintenance,  and  for 
the  fiipport  of  the  fortifications  ; but  the  foidiers  are 
few,  ill-clothed,  ill -paid  and  worfe  difciplined. 

Of  the  Perfon  s,  Drefs , Alan  tiers,  Cujloms , Hotifes , 

Food  at.d .Fejiivals  of  the  Mexicans;  particularly 

of  thofe  toko  at  e detached from  the  Spaniards,  and  fill 

enjoy  their  Liberty. 

THE  original  Mexicans,  like  the  other  slme- 
ricam , are  in  general  tall,  clean-limbed,  well  propor- 
tioned and  handfome  ; a&ive,  nimble  and  remarkably 
fv.'ift  of  foot.  They  are  of  a deep  olive  complexion  ; 
their  eyes  large,  lively  and  fparkling  ; the  face  round, 
and  the  features  ufually  agreeable.  They  wei-  their 
hair,  either  flowing  loofe,  cut  fhort,  or  ttvifted  and 
plaited  on  the  he2(l.  Some  nations  within  the  limits 
of  this  vail  country  differ  widely  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  the  rell ; 'a  few  deem  flat 
nofes  tire  greateff  ornament,  and  early  flatten  thofe 
of  their  infants,  to  produce  that  beauty  on  their  faces  ; 
while  others  mould  their  thin  tender  fkulls  into  a co- 
nical or  pyramidical  form,  by  means  of  compreflion. 
Many  of  the  Mexicans  disfigure  themfelves  with 
paint  or  rather  daub  ng,  and  reprefent  on  the  body 
the  figures  of  v arious  bird-"  and  beads.;  or,  in  time  of 
war,  paint  their  faces  red,  to  give  them  a warlike 
and  bloody  appearance  ; they  all'o  anoint  their  bodies 
with  oil  or  fat,  to  prevent  their  being  hit  by  mufke- 
toes,  to  preferve  the  fkin  agairift  the  intenfe  heat  of 
the  fun,  and.  to  render  their  joints  fupple  and  pliant. 

The  people  are  however  in  general  clothed,  though 
in  a very  different  manner  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  general  the  Indians  are  fond  of  pendants,  brace- 
lets and  necklaces.  The  men  wear  a thin  plate  of 
gold  orfilver  hanging  over  their  upper  lip,  of  an  oval 
figure,  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  the  points  of  which 
gentiv  pinch  the  bridle  of  the  nofe,  and  ferve  to  fatten 
it  on  ; the  middle  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a guinea, 
and  it  grows  gradually  thinner  toward  the  edges  — 
The  women,  inffead  of  a plate,  wear  a ring,  which 
goes  thi  ongh  the  bridge  of  the  nofe,  and  by  its  weight 
fometimes  draws  it  down  to  the  mouth.  Thefe 
flrange  kinds  of  ornaments  they  have  of  various 
fizes  ; the  larger  fort  they  layafide  at  their  entertain- 
ments, and  the  fmalier  do  not  hinder  their  eating  — 
Their  great  men  likewife  wear  two  gold  plates  in  the 
fhape  of  a heart,  a fpan  long  at  each  ear,  fattened  to 
it  by  a gold-ring,  which  ftretches  the  ear  to  an  immo- 
derate iize.  They  alfo  wear  a kind  of  coronet  or 
bandage  of  gold  or  filver  about  the  head,  eight  or  ten 
inches  broad,  and  indented  on  the  uoper  fide ; others 
have  only  a bandage  of  cane  painted  red,  ftuck  round 
with  beautiftil  feathers,  {landing  upright  ; and  mod 
of  the  Indians  of  both  fexes  wear  firings  of  beads, 
teeth,  (hells  and  other  toys,  hanging  from  the  neck 
down  to  the  breaft. 

Vol.  III. 


Thofe  Indians  who  live  in  the  Sparijh  towns  wear 
a fhort  waiflesat  and  wide  breeches,  with  a fhort 
cloak  of  various  colours,  refembling  the  Spanifh  dref-  ; 
but  their  legs  are  bare,  and  only  a few  cover  their 
feet  with  fimdals.  The  women  wear  a ffiort  jacket 
of  cotton  or  linen,  over  which  flows  a loofe  robe,  or 
a ftraight  petticoat,  anti  fometimes  both.  There  are, 
however,  futh  varieties  in  drefs,  depending  upon  cui- 
tom  and  fancy,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  upon 
particulars. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  genius,  temper  and  manners  of 
the  Mexicans,  they  feern  to  have  greatly  degenerated 
fince  they  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  They 
were  once  ingenious,  hoipitable,  civilized  and  gene- 
rous, except  in  the  articles  of  human  facrifices  ; but 
now  thole  who  live  among  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to 
be  cowardly,  treacherous  and  ftupid  The  buildings, 
images,  paintings,  cart  ings,  cotton  cloths,  manufac- 
tured feathers  formed  into  beautiful  pictures,  and 
many  other  pieces  of  art,  evince  the  genius  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans ; and  the  lofs  of  thefe  is  a demonftra- 
tion  of  the  decline  of  that  genius.  Indeed,  the  caule 
is  not  difficult  to  be  afiigned  ; their  temples  and 
images,  on  which  they  had  laviflied  all  the  powers  of 
art,  being  deffroyed,  themfelves  reduced  to  a ftate  of 
fervitude,  and  conftrained  to  labour  in  the  mines,  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  their  new  matters,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  they  no  longer  cultivate  and  improve 
their  mental  powers,  which  would  only  turn  to  their 
dettruction,  and  gain  them  ftripes  inftead  of  rewards. 
Befide,  the  introduction  of  European  arts,  manufac- 
tures and  the  implements  of  mechanics,  made  the  In- 
dians defpife  the  inferiority  of  their  own,  ail  know- 
ledge of  which  they  foon  forgot,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  any  degree  of  fir  ill  in  the  other,  to  the 
drudgery  and  lower  branches  of  which  they  we.  e con- 
fined. 

The  ancient  Mexicans,  when  firft  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards,  appeared  to  p .a fiefs,  among  other  polite 
arts,  a cor.fiderab’e  fkill  in  painting.  Many  fpeci- 
mens  of  their  talents  in  this  art  were  faved  from  the 
general  deftruflion  which  overwhelmed  that  devoted 
people.  A collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  tonfitt- 
ing of  fixtv-three  pieces,  w'as  made  by  D.  Antonio 
Mendoza,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  with  a defign 
to  prefent  them  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  but  the 
veffel  which  conveyed  them  being  captured  by  a 
French  corfair,  they  were  carried  into  France.  The 
paintings  fell  into  the  hands  ofThevenor,  geographer 
to  the  French  king  ; cf  his  heirs  they  w-ere  purc'nafed, 
at  a high  price,  by  Hackluit,  then  chaplain  to  the 
Engli/h  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Fiance.  They 
then  patted  into  England,  where  the  Spanifs  interpre- 
tations were  tranflated  into  the  Eug/ifs  language  by 
the  procurement  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  the  re- 
quett  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  pubiifhed  by  Rur- 
chas,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  collection.  In  the 
year  1692  they  were  printed  at  Paris,  with  a French 
interpretation,  by  Thevenct,  in  the  fecund  volume 
of  his  work,  entitled  Relation  de  divers  Voiages  Cn- 
rieux.  Acofta  mentioned  feme  painted  Mexican  an- 
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nals  which  were  in  the  Vatican  library  in  his  time. — 
W hether  thefe  paintings  are  yet  preferved  is  not 
known,  but  eight  other  paintings  are  faid  to  be  ftill 
{hewn  in  the  library  of  the  palace  at  Vienna.  They 
were  prefented  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  to  Pope 
Clement  VII.  and  after  having  pafled  through  the 
hands  of  feveral  illuftrious  proprietors,  came  into  the 
pofi'effion  of  the  cardinal  of  Saxe  Eifcnacb,  who  pre- 
fented them  to  the  emperor  Leopold. 

Thefe  Indians  who  have  preferved  their  freedom  in 
the  mountains  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  country, 
are  ftill  a brave,  generous  and  humane  people,  en- 
tirely untainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants 
towns.  They  fpend  their 
and  field  exercifes  ; cultivate  but  little  foil,  fow  and 


fordid  vices  and  corrupt 
of  the  Spanijls  cities  and 
time  in  hunting,  hilling 
oil, 


plant  what  is  juftfufficient  to  provide  for  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  allow  nothing  for  the  gratification  of  ap- 
petites created  bv  luxury. 

The  bulinels  of  planting  is  performed  by  the  wo- 
men, after  the  men  have  cleared  the  ground.  The 
females  likewife  execute  all  the  domeftic  offices,  fpin, 
weave  and  drefs  cotton  and  linen-cloth  for  their  own 
or  their  hufbands  apparel. 

The  free  Indians  live  in  thatched  cottages,  atid  ob- 
ferve  little  regularity  in  their  towns  ; their  houfes 
neither  Handing  contiguous,  nor  in  any  order,  but 
are  difperfed  at  random  ; only  they  have  one  com- 
mon guard-houfe,  or  fort,  which  is  feated  on  an  emi- 
nence, to  which  they  refort  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  or  when  they  affemble  in  council.  They 
never  lay  any  deep  foundations,  but  fet  up  fmall  pofts 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  two  or  three  feet  afunder, 
and,  doling  up  the  intervals,  cover  them  with  clay. 
They  conftrud  the  roof  like  that  of  an  ordinary  barn, 
and  ufually  cover  it  with  palmetto-leaves.  Thefe 
buildings  are  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  twelve 
broad  ; the  hearth  is  in  the  middle,  and  they  have  a 
hole  over  it,  to  let  out  the  fmoke  : they  have  only 
a ground  floor,  and  make  no  partitions,  fo  that  the 
whole  houfe  forms  but  one  room.  Inftead  of  beds 
they  ufe  hammocks,  which  are  hung  from  the  prin- 
cipal beam,  and  blocks  of  wood  are  their  only  feats 
and  tables.  Their  furniture  confifts  of  earthen  vef- 
fels,  with  calabalhes  of  an  uncommon  fize  to  hold 
their  liquor  ; and  their  bows,  arrows,  lances,  darts 
and  quivers,  with  their  tools,  are  hung  as  ornaments 
round  the  cottage. 

Of  the  Mexicans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  the  purfuits  of  learning,  which  amount  to  but 
a fmall  number,  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  are 
always  employed  in  the  public  or  private  works,  we 
have  known  fome  good  mathematicians,  excellent  ar- 
chitects and  learned  divines.  Many  perlons  allow  the 
Mexicans  to  pofiefs  a great  talent  of  imitation,  but 
deny  them  the  praife  of  invention  : a vulgar  error, 
which  is  confuted  by  the  ancient  Irftory  of  that  peo- 
ple. Their  nrnds  are  affiefled  by  the  fame  variety  of 
paffions  with  thole  of  other  nations,  hut  not  to  an 
equal  degree.  The  Mexicans  feldom  exhibit  thole 


tranfports  of  anger,  or  thofe  frenzies  of  love  which 
are  fo  common  in  other  countries.  They  are  llow  in 
their  motions,  and  fhew  a wonderful  tenacity  and 
fteadinels  in  thofe  works  which  require  time,  and  long 
continued  attention.  They  are  moll  patient  of  injury 
and  hardffiip  ; and  where  they  fufpeft  no  evil  inten- 
tion, are  moll  grateful  for  any  kindnefs  Ihewn.  They 
are  by  nature  taciturn,  ferious  and  auftere,  and  ffievtf 
more  anxiety  to  puniffi  crimes  than  to  reward  \irtues. 
Generality  and  perfedt  difintereftednels  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  their  character.  Gold,  with  the 
Mexicans,  has  not  that  value  which  it  enjoys  el fe where; 
they  give  without  reluctance  what  has  cod  them  the 
utmoll  labour  to  acquire.  The  negledt  of  felfilh  in- 
terefls,  together  with  the  diflike  which  they  bear  to 
their  rulers,  and  confequently  their  averfion  to  the 
talks  impofed  by  them,  feem  to  have  bsen  the  only 
grounds  of  that  much  exaggerated  indolence  with 
which  the  Americans  have  been  charged  ; and,  after 
all,  there  is  no  fet  of  people  in  that  country  who  la- 
bour more,  or  whofe  labours  are  more  effientially  ufe- 
ful.  Courage  and  cowardice  feem  alternately  fo  to 
afteft  their  minds,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  one  or  the  other  predominates. — 
They  meet  dangers  with  intrepidity  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  natural  caufes,  but  they  are  ealily  terrified 
by  the  ftern  look  of  a Spaniard. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  Terra  Firma,  or  New  Castile. 

THE  province  of  Terra  Firma , or  New  Caf- 
tile,  is  a very  extenfive  country,  it  being  bounded  on 
the  N and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; on  the  S.  by 
part  of  Guiana  and  the  country  of  the  Amazons  ; and 
on  the  W.  by  the  South  Sea , where  the  IJlhmus  of 
Darien  alfo  divides  it  from  Mexico.  Its  greateft 
length  from  the  South  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oroonoko,  is  upward  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and 
its  greateft  breadth  is  about  IVven  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
but  in  other  places  it  is  much  pent  in  by  the  river 
Oroonoko,  fo  that  it  is  not  above  half  that  breadth, 
and  toward  the  mouth  of  that  river  not  above  a hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles.  It  extends  almoft  from  the 
equator  to  i2°  18  N.  latitude,  and  from  6o°  20' to 
8o°  W.  longitude. 

Terra  Fjrma  is  divided  into  the  following  dif- 
triCTs,  or  governments  : the  Ifhmus  of  Darien,  or  Ter- 
ra Firma  Proper,  Caetbagena,  Santa  Martha,  Rio  de 
la  Hacha,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  New  And-alufta 
and  the  province  of  Popayan. 

1 he  moll  northern  of  thefe  is  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  Mexico , along  thecoaft 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  particularly  diftin- 
gnitLed  by  the  name  of  tire  Ifhmus  of  Darien,  and  by 
fome  writers  called  the  Ifhmus  of  Panama.  It  divides 
North  and  South  America , extending  between  8°  and 
i o°  N.  latitude,  and  between  “8°  and  87°  30' W.  lon- 
gitude, in  the  form  of  a creicent,  round  the  Day  of 

Panama , 
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Panama,  for  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  Sixty  in  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  and  Gulf 
of  Darien,  which  leparates  it  from  Carthagena ; on 
the  S.  by  Popayan  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; and  on  the 
W.  by  the  fame  ocean  and  V eragua. 

The  land  has  almoft  every  where  an  equal  furface, 
and  is  distinguished  by  hills  and  vallies  of  great  varie- 
ty for  height,  depth  and  extent.  The  vallies  are 
generally  watered  with  rivers,  brooks  and  perennial 
fprings,  fome  of  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea,  and 
others  into  the  South  Sea  : mod  of  them  rife  from  a 
chain  of  the  higheft  hills  that  extend  the  length  of 
the  ifihmus,  in  a manner  parallel  to  the  fhore,  and 
neared:  to  the  North  Sea,  from  which  it  is  feldom 
above  ten  or  fifteen  miles  diftant.  On  the  north  fide 
of  this  main  ridge,  which  is  a continuation  of  the 
Andes,  the  land  is  either  level  or  rifes  in  gentle  decli- 
vities. This  fide  of  the  country  is  every  where  fo 
covered  with  wood,  that  it  is  one  continued  foreft  : 
r.or  is  the  main  ridge  itfelf  carried  on  every  where 
with  a continued  top;  but  is  rather  a range  of  diftinTt 
hills,  frequently  feparated  by  large  vallies  disjoining 
the  feveral  eminences  that  compofe  its  length  : and 
Some  of  them  are  fo  deep,  as  to  admit  a p adage  for 
rivers. 

Some  of  the  rivers  which  water  the  country  are 
pretty  large,  though  few  of  them  are  navigable.  On 
the  N.  coaft  they  are  generally  fmall  ; for  as  they  rife 
from  the  main  ridge,  which  lies  near  that  fhore,  they 
have  but  a fhort  courfe.  The  Chag;  e is  a consider- 
able river ; for  though  it  rifes  from  the  fame  ridge, 
it  has  a long  bending  courfe  from  the  S.  and  E.  part 
of  the  Ifihmus.  The  river  Conception  is  alfo  conlider- 
able ; thefe  fall  into  the  North  Sea.  Into  the  South 
Sea  fall  the  Santa  Maria , the  Conge,  and  the  Cheapo. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are  Poi  to 
Bello  and  Panama. 

The  town  of  Sr.  Philip  re  Porto  Beli.o  is  fituat- 
ed  in  90  33’  N.  latitude,  and  in  79°  50'  W.  longitude, 
from  Greeniuich,  and  Hands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain  that  furrounds  the  whole  harbour.  Moft 
of  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood;  but  in  fome  the 
firft  ftory  is  of  Hone,  and  the  reft  of  timber.  The 
town  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet,  extending  along 
the  ftrand,  with  fmaller  Streets  interfering  it,  and 
runs  from  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  the 
fhore. 

Its  name  was  given  it  by  Columbus,  to  fignify  Fine 
Port  or  Harbour,  and  though  its  entrance  is  very 
wide,  it  is  well  defended  by  Fort  St.  Philip.  On  the 
S.  ftde  of  the  harbour,  oppofite  to  the  anchoring- 
place,  is  a large  caftle,  called  St.  fago  de  la  Gloria , 
to  the  E.  of  which,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  begins  the  town,  having  before  it  a point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  harbour,  on  which  flood  a 
fmall  fort,  called  St.  Jerom.  All  thefe  were  denio- 
lilhed  by  admiral  Vernon,  in  1739,  with  only  fix 
{hips  under  his  command.  Among  the  mountains 
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which  furround  the  whole  harbour,  is  one  at  its  ut- 
most extremity,  remarkable  for  fuperior  height. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of  a governor, 
who  has  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  ; he  is  always 
a military  officer,  and  fuperintends  the  commandants 
of  the  forts  which  fecure  the  harbour.  To  thefe  his 
jurifdiction  is  limited,  the  neighbouring  country  con- 
lifting  of  mountains  overfpread  with  impenetrable 
forelts. 

The  climate  of  Porto  Bello  is  extremely  inclement  : 
the  heat  is  exceftive,  being  increafed  by  the  Situation 
of  the  town  which  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains, 
without  any  interfaces  to  admit  refreshing  winds. 

Porto  Bello  itfelf,  though  fo  thinly  inhabited,  on 
account  of  its  noxious  air,  becomes  on  the  arrival  of 
the  galleons,  one  of  the  moft  populous  places  in  all 
South  America ; for  its  fituation  on  the  Ifihmus,  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans,  the  goodnefs  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  fmall  diftance  from  Panama,  have  given 
it  the  preference  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  joint  com- 
merce of  Spain  and  Peru. 

Few  places  have  received  more  hoftile  vifits  than 
this  town : in  the  year  1^95  it  was  taken  by  Sit* 

Francis  Drake,  and  ranfomed  : in  1601  it  was  fur- 
prifed  by  captain  Parker:  and  in  1669  taken  by  cap- 
tain Morgan:  in  1678  by  captain  Croxon  : and  in 
1739  by  admiral  Vernon. 

Panama,  firft  founded  in  the  year  1518,  the  moft 
important  place  in  the  province,  is  built  on  the  coaft 
of  tlie  South  Sea,  in  8°  48'  N.  latitude,  and  8o°  21' 
W.  longitude,  from  Greeniuich. 

In  the  year  1670,  it  was  facked  and  burned  by  John 
Morgan,  an  Englijh  buccaneer,  who  had  before  taken 
Porto  Bello  and  Maracaybo. 

Commodore  Anfon’s  expedition  into  the  South  Sea , 
in  the  year  1740,  was  undertaken  principally  for  the 
purpofe  of  attacking  Panama,  whilst  admiral  V ernon, 
with  a more  considerable  naval  force,  was  to  attack 
the  Spanifio  fettlements  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Ifihmus;  but  a plan  fo  comprehensive,  and,  if  fuc- 
cefsfully  carried  into  execution,  fo  big  with  ruin  to 
the  intereft  of  Spain,  was  early  known  to  the  Spa- 
nifis  court,  fo  that  a fleet  was  fitted  out  to  oppofe  ths 
Englifio  in  the  South  Sea,  and  their  governors  in  Ame- 
rica were  apprised  of  the  hoftile  attacks  which  were 
intended.  Still,  however,  the  defign  was  not  fruf- 
trated  by  the  plans  of  the  Britijh  cabinet  being  be- 
trayed, but  from  many  other  caufes,  fuch  as,  the 
time  which  was  fpent  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  the 
ravages  made  on  board  the  commodore’s  Ships  by  the 
fea-icurvy,  and  the  failure  of  admiral  Vernon  before 
Carthagena. 

In  this  city  is  a tribunal,  or  royal  audience,  in 
which  the  governor  of  Panama  pre Sides  •,  and  to  this 
employment  is  annexed  the  poft  of  captain-general 
of  Terra  Firms.  The  city  has  alfo  a court  of  inqui- 
sition, a cathedral  and  a chapter,  confiding  of  a bi- 
shop and  a number  of  prebendaries.  The  cathedral 
and  convents  are  of  Stone  ; the  latter  are  thofe  of  the 
B b b 2 Dominicans* 
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Dominican?,  Fr.inci leans,  Auguftines  and  Fathers  of 
Mercy;  a college  of  Jcfuits,  now  aboli died,  a nun- 
nery of  the  order  of  St.  Clara,  and  anhofpital  of  St. 
Juan  de  Dios. 

The  harbour  is  formed  in  the  road  by  the  (belter  of 
feveral  iflands,  where  lliips  lie  in  fafety. 

The  land  in  the  neighbouring  country  receives  no 
cultivation,  nor  does  the  lead;  veftige  remain  of  its 
having  been  formerly  rendered  prolific  ; fo  that  the 
inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  every  neceiTary,  either 
from  the  coall  of  Peru , or  from  diftant  ptaces  in  the 
jurifdidlion  ; whence  Panama  is  plentifully  furnilhed 
with  the  bell  wheat,  maize,  cattle  and  poultry,  and 
the  inhabitants,  from  living  on  a more  falubrious  fpot, 
are  not  fo  meagre  and  pale  as  thofe  of  Carthugetia  and 
Pcrto  Bello. 

From  the  commerce  of  Porto  Bello  in  the  time  of 
the  galleons,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  that  of  Pana- 
ma on  the  fame  occafion ; this  city  being  the  lirll 
where  the  trealure  from  Peru  is  landed,  and  likewiie 
the  llaple  for  the  goods  brought  up  the  river  Chugre. 
This  commerce  is  of  the  greatell  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  it  procures  them  tenants  for  their 
houfes,  freight  for  their  vefiels,  and  employment  for 
their  mules  and  negroes.  The  city,  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  flota,  has  always  a great  number  of 
llrangers,  it  being  the  thoroughfare  for  all  who  go 
to  the  ports  of  Piru  in  the  South  Sea,  as  alio  for  fuch 
as  come  from  thence  to  Spain  ; to  winch  mull  be  add- 
ed the  continual  trade  carried  on  by  the  Peruvian 
(hips,  which  bring  variety  of  goods ; as  meal  of  dif- 
ferent forts,  wine,  brandy,  fugar,  olives,  oil,  tallow, 
leather  and  the  like.  The  fhips  from  Guaquil  bring 
cacao  and  quinquina,  or  Jefuit’s  bark.  The  coalling 
barks,  ’.inch  make  frequent  trips  from  the  adjacent 
ports,  supply  the  city  with  hogs,  poultry,  hung-beef, 
hog’s  lard,  plantains,  roots  and  other  food.  Fite 
dearnefs  of  provilions  in  the  city  and  its  diftridl, 
earned  bv  h • great  difiance  whence  they  are  brought, 
is  amply  jompcnfited  by  the  multitude  and  value  of 
the  pear'.1'  obtained  in  the  gulf,  particularly  thofe  near 
the  rflands  of  Del  Rey,  Tabaga  and  others,  amount- 
ing n the  whole  to  forty-three  in  number,  which 
form  a (mail  Archipl  go. 

Pearls  are  found  in  fuch  abundance,  that  there  are 
few  perfons  of  Jubilance  near  Panama  who  do  not 
employ  fome  of  their  (laves  in  this  wealthy  fiihery. 

At  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Panama  the  iflhmus  of 
D rien  is  contracted  to  its  narrowed  extent,  there 
being  no  more  than  a few  leagues  of  country  to  dif- 
jo  n the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Should  fome 
violent  convulfive  fhock  of  nature  at  any  time  over- 
v helm  this  narrow  boundary,  and,  by  precipitating 
it  in'othe  abyi's,  divide  the  two  Arne,  ican  continents, 
and  unite  .he  two  vad  oceans,  the  commercial  inter- 
com- e between  the  didant  parts  of  the  globe  would 
be  facilitated  much  beyond  what  the  difeovery  of  a 
northern  palFage  to  the  Eajl  Indies  could  poffibly 
have  effected.  Indeed  it  feems  highly  probable  that 
the  labour  of  man  could  accomplifh  fuch  a purpofe, 
by  forming  an  artificial  channel,  of  fufficient  width 


to  admit  the  larged  (hips,  but  the  fupinenefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  particular  intereds,  will 
ever  cattle  fuch  a dupendous  work  to  remain  unat- 
tempted, fo  long  as  the  territory  is  held  by  that  na- 
tion. It,  in  the  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  the 
United  States  of  America  fhottld  become  poffeffed  of 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien , fuch  a junction  of  the  oceans 
might  poffibly  be  effected ; at  any  rate  they  would 
then  certainly  accompliffi  what  the  enterprifing  fpirit 
and  enlarged  commercial  views  of  Paterfon,  the 
Scotch  projedlor,  led  him  to  attempt  In  the  year  1695. 
The  deiign  was  to  efhblifh  a fettlement  on  the  N.  W. 
point  of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  where  the  country  had 
never  been  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  but  continued 
to  be  poffeffed  by  fome  tribes  of  In  dims.  The  con- 
triver and  conductor  of  this  undertaking  obtained 
from  king  William  a charter  for  the  purpofe  of 
founding  a colony,  and  300,000!.  were  fubferibed  in 
Scotland,  a like  (urn  in  England,  and  200,000!.  at 
Hambuigh.  The  views  of  this  company  were  to  ren- 
der their  fetrlement  the  centre  of  the  trade  to  the 
Eajl,  by  opening  a fhorter  and  eafier  intercourfe  with 
China,  Bengal,  and  every  part  of  India,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  expelled  to  carry  on  a very  lucrative 
trade  with  the  Spunijh  fettlements,  the  Well  India 
idands,  and  the  JBritJh  Colonies  in  A 01  th  America. 
Five  fhips  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  about 
1200  fettlers  embarked,  among  whom  were  men  of 
great  bravery,  fpirit  and  capacity,  whom  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick  had  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  fpot 
which  they  chof'e  for  their  new  colony  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a fafe  and  capacious  harbour;  here  they  erected 
a fort,  which  they  called  St.  Andrew , and  proceeded 
to  build  a town  which  was  to  bear  the  name  of  New 
Edinburgh  ■ the  country  which  they  meant  to  occupy 
was  called  Caledonia:  other  lliips  arrived  afterward, 
with  near  2000  more  adventurers.  However,  be- 
fore this  afpiring  company  had  effabliffied  itfelf,  a 
general  alarm  was  fpread  among  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  the  court  of  Spain  remonflrated  with  the 
Englifj  miniflry  againfl  fuch  intruders  being  permit- 
ted to  occupy  a country  to  which  that  kingdom 
claimed  an  exclufive  right,  and  reprefented  fuch  a 
fettlement  as  expofing  all  the  rich  polleffions  of  Spain , 
in  the  new  world,  and  the  trade  carried  on  there,  to 
continual  dangers:  the  Dutch  were  no  lefs  alarmed 
for  their  Afiatic  commerce,  and  the  Englijh  Eajl  In- 
dia Company  was  equally  apprehenfive  : the  French 
too  were  jealous  of  the  interference  it  would  have 
with  their  commercial  intereffs  in  the  Wejl  India 
IJlands.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  had  this  fettlement 
been  formed,  it  would  have  become  fuch  an  empori- 
um as  had  never  before  been  known,  and  would  have 
ruined  all  the  effabliffied  commercial  bodies  in  Eu- 
rope as  effectually  as  the  difeovery  of  a paffage  to  the 
Eaff:  by  the  Cepe  oj  Good  Hope  had  formerly  ruined 
the  Venetians  ; the  mod  active  and  effectual  meafures 
were  therefore  taken  by  the  government  in  England 
to  fupprefs  it : the  American  Colonies , and  the  IJh'n  l 
of  Jamaica,  were  ffr idly  prohibited  from  furnilhing 
the  new  fettlement  with  provifions,  or  any  kinds  of 
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neceflaries  ; and  fevere  penalties  were  laid  on  every 
one  who  carried  on  any  correfpondence  with  it. 

Carthage  na. 

T H E government  of  Carthagena  has  the  ri- 
ver of  Santa  Martha  on  the  E.  which  parts  it  from 
the  province  of  that  name  ; it  has  Popayan  on  the  S. 
the  river  and  Gulf  of  Darien  on  the  W.  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  N.  W.  and  N. 

The  country  contifts  of  hills  and  vallies,  covered 
with  thiclc  forefh;  and  groves.  It  is  impofllble  to 
view  without  admiration  t tie  rich  and  perpetual  ver- 
dure of  the  woods  and  plants  which  grow  fpontane- 
oufly  : but  of  thefe  advantages  the  natives  make  little 
ufe,  their  innate  doth  and  indolence  not  allowing 
them  to  improve  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  are  here 
dealt  out  to  them  with  a lavifh  hand. 

Though  the  foil  of  Carthagena  is  not  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  European  vegetables,  yet  it  produces 
others  which  the  inhabitants  eat  with  pleafure  : and 
though  Europeans  at  firft  have  a didafte  to  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  country,  t hey  foon  become  well  re- 
conciled to  it.  Thus,  though  the  condant  moidure 
and  heat  of  this  climate  will  not  admit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  European  grain, 
it  produces  excellent  maize  and  rice,  eac'a  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  a bulhel  of  maize  uiually  produces 
an  hundred.  From  this  grain  they  make  the  bolio, 
or  bread  ufed  in  this  country  ; and  alfo  ufe  it  in  feed- 
ing hogs  and  fattening  poultry.  They  have  likewife 
cadava- bread,  which  is  the  common  food  of  the 
negroes. 

Wheat  bread  is  not  uncommon  at  the  city  of  Car- 
thagena ; but  as  the  Hour  comes  from  Spain,  it  is  too 
dear  for  the  common  people,  and  is  only  ufed  by  the 
Europeans  fettled  at  Carthagena  and  a few  Creoles,  and 
by  thefe  only  with  their  chocolate  and  conferves.  At 
all  other  meals  they  are  habituated  to  prefer  bollo  to 
wheat-bread. 

In  this  country  the  inter  voven  branches  of  the  trees 
form  a Iheher  impenetrable  both  to  heat  and  light. 
The  trees  are  not  only  large  and  lofty,  but  of  an  ad- 
mirable variety,  and  entirely  different  from  thofe  of 
Europe.  The  principal  of  thefe  for  dimenlions,  are 
the  acajvi,  the  cedar,  the  maria  and  the  balfam-tree. 
Of  the  firft  are  made  the  veffels  ufed  for  filhing,  and 
for  the  coaft  and  river-trade  yrithin  the  juriiliiction 
of  this  government;  the  wood  of  which  is  compact, 
fragrant  and  beautiful.  The  cedar  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  and  reddilh;  but  the  tail  is  mod  e deemed. 
The  maria  and  the  balfam-tree,  befide  the  ufefulnefs 
of  their  timber,  diftil  thofe  admirable  halfams  called 
maria-oil,  and  balfam  of  Tolu,  fo  called  from  a vil- 
lage, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  is  found  in 
the  greated  plenty  and  of  a peculiar  excellence. 

Befide  thefe  trees  here  are  alfo  the  tamarind,  the 
medlar,  the  fapote,  the  papah,  the  cafiaa,  the  palm 
and  the  manchineel.  The  palm-trees,  rifing  with 
their  tufted  heads  above  the  branches  of  the  others, 
form  a grand  perfpeclive  on  the  mountains : thefe  are 


of  feveral  kinds,  and  palm -wine  is  extracted  from 
them  all,  by  boring  a hole  in  the  trunk,  in  which  is 
placed  a tap,  with  a veffel  under  it  to  receive  the  li- 
quor. Guaiacum  and  ebony-trees  are  equally  com- 
mon, and  their  hardnefs  nearly  approaches  to  that 
of  iron. 

Here  are  alfo  many  cotton-trees,  fome  planted  and 
cultivated,  others  fpontaneoufly  produced.  The  cot- 
ton of  both  is  fpun  and  made  into  feveral  forts  of 
duffs,  which  are  worn  by  the  negroes  and  the  coun- 
try Indians. 

The  cacao-tree  alfo  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  and  in  other  fituations, 
which  the  tree  delights  in ; but  thofe  in  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Carthagena  greatly  excel  thofe  which  are  found 
in  other  parts  both  in  the  iize  and  quality  of  the 
fruit. 

There  are  here  a vaft  number  of  delicious  fruits, 
fuch  as  the  pine-apple  ; which  from  its  beauty,  fmell 
and  flavour,  has  obtained  the  denomination  of 
“ queen  of  fruits  here  are  alfo  plantations  of  fugar- 
canes. 

The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  frequent  the  dry  and 
defert  places,  and  are  didinguilhed  by  the  prodigious 
variety  of  fpots  upon  their  lkins  ; while  the  vivid 
plu mage  of  the  feathered  race  glows  with  exquifite 
beauty,  and  the  brilliant  fcales  of  one  clafs  of  rep- 
tiles conceal  the  mod  active  poifons.  The  only  tame 
animals  are  horned  cattle  and  hogs,  of  which  there 
are  great  numbers.  Though  the  beef  is  not  abfolute- 
ly  bad,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  palatable  ; for  the  con- 
ltant  heat  of  the  climate  renders  it  lean,  and  deprives 
it  of  fucculency ; but  the  pork  is  delicate,  and  ex- 
ceeds any  in  Europe.  There  are  here  wild  boars,  deer, 
rabbits  and  tigers  ; the  lad  make  great  havock  not 
only  among  the  cattle,  but  among  the  human  fpecies: 
their  lkin  is  very  beautiful,  and  fome  are  as  large  as 
fmall  horles. 

Here  are  alfo  leopards,  foxes,  armadillos,  fquir- 
rels,  and  innumerable  fpecies  of  monkies,  fome  re- 
markable for  their  fize,  others  for  their  colour.  The 
fox’s  artifice  in  defending  itfelf  againd  dogs  or  other 
animals,  by  whom  it  is  pur  (bed,  by  voiding  its  urine 
on  its  own  tail,  and  fprinkling  it  on  them,  here  ef- 
fectually anfwers  its  intention,  the  fmell  being  fo  foetid 
that  the  dogs  are  greatly  difordered  by  it,  by  which 
means  the  fox  efoapes.  indeed  the  flench  is  fo  great, 
that  ic  may  be  fmslt  a quarter  of  a league  from  the 
place,  and  very  often  for  half  an  hour  after.  What 
is  here  called  the  fox  is  an  animal  little  bigger  than  a 
large  car,  but  delicately  fhaped,  and  with  a very  fine 
lkin  of  a cinnamon  colour;  the  tail  is  not  very  bufhy, 
but  the  hair  is  fpongy,  and  forms  a bunch  proper  for 
this  method  of  defence. 

The  birds  feen  in  this  hot  climate  are  fo  very  nu- 
merous, that  it  is  impoflibie  to  give  a full  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  their  various  plumage  ; but 
.he  cries  and  croakings  of  iome  didurb  the  pleafure 
that  would  arife  from  the  warblings  of  others.  Here 
we  fee  an  indance  of  the  equity  obferved  by  nature 
in  didributing  her  favours,  the  plumage  of  thofe 
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birds  being' the  moft  beautiful  whofe  noife  is  the  moft 
©ffenfive;  while, on  t lie  other  hand,  thole  whofe  appear- 
ance has  nothing  remarkable,  excel  in  the  fweetnefs 
cf  tfieir  notes.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
guacamayo,  the  beauty  and  lullre  of  whofe  colours 
are  abiolutely  inimitable  by  painting,  and  yet  nothing 
can  produce  a more  ihrill  and  difagreeable  found. 

The  mod  extraordinary  cf  all  the  birds  feems  to 
be  the  tulcan,  or  preacher.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  pigeon,  but  its  legs  much  larger;  its  tail  is 
fhorr,  and  its  plumage  of  a dark  colour,  but  fpotted 
with  yellow,  purple,  blue  and  other  colours.  Its 
head  is  greatly  di: proportioned  to  its  body;  but  it 
would  not  otherwife  be  able  to  fupport  its  bill,  which 
is  at  lead  fix  or  eight  inches  from  the  root  to  the 
point : the  lower  mandible  clofes  with  the  uprper 
through  the  whole  length,  and  both  diminifh  infen- 
iiblv  to  the  end,  when  it  fuddenly  bends,  and  termi- 
nates in  a ftrong  fharp  point.  The  tongue  is  formed 
like  a feather,  and,  as  well  as  the  infide  of  its  mouth, 
is  of  a deep  red.  The  bill  is  variegated  with  all  the 
bright  colours  that  adorn  the  plumage  of  other  birds: 
at  the  bafe,  and  alfo  at  the  convexity,  it  is  generally 
of  a light  yellow,  forming  a kind  of  ribbon,  half  an 
inch  in  breadth.  The  reft  is  of  a fine  deep  purple, 
except  two  ftreaks  near  the  root,  which  are  of  a rich 
fcarlet.  This  bird  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
preacher  from  its  cuftom  of  perching  on  the  top  of  a 
tree  above  his  companions  while  they  are  afleep,  and 
making  a noife  like  ill  articulated  founds  ; moving  its 
head  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  to  keep  off  the 
birds  of  prey  from  feizing  on  the  others.  They  are 
eafily  rendered  fo  tame  as  to  run  about  the  houfe,  and 
come  when  called.  Their  ufual  food  is  fruit ; but 
the  tame  eat  other  things,  and  in  general  whatever  is 
given  them. 

Another  extraordinary  bird  is  the  gallinazo,  which 
is  about  the  fize  of  a pea-hen,  but  the  head  and  neck 
fomewhat  larger.  From  the  crop  to  the  bafe  of  the 
bill,  inftead  of  feathers,  it  has  a wrinkled  glandulous 
rough  Ikin,  covered  with  fmall  warts  and  tubercles. 
Its  feathers  are  black,  which  is  alfo  the  colour  of  the 
fkin  : its  bill  is  well  proportioned,  ftrong  and  a little 
crooked.  Thefe  birds  are  fo  numerous  and  tame  in 
the  city  of  Carthagena , that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  the  ridges  of  the  houfes  covered  with  them.  They 
are  alfo  of  great  fervice  on  account  of  their  cleaning 
the  city  from  all  kinds  of  filth,  as  they  greedily  de- 
vour any  dead  animal,  or  any  other  offenfive  fub- 
ftance.  They  have  fo  quick  a feent,  that  they  will 
fmell  a dead  body  at  a prodigious  diftance,  and  never 
quit  it  till  they  have  entirely  reduced  it  to  a Ikeleton. 
"1  he  multiplicity  of  thefe  birds  in  fuch  hot  climates  is 
of  the  utmoft  confequence,  asotherwile  the  putrefac- 
tion caufed  by  the  exceffive  heat,  would  render  the 
air  infupportable  to  human  beings.  At  their  firft 
riling  they  fly  heavily,  but  foon  after  dart  out  of 
fight.  Though  their  legs  are  ftrong  and  well  p:o- 


port  oned,  they  hop  along  on  the  ground  in  a^verv 
awkward  manner.  They  have  the  toe>  forward  turn- 
ing inward,  and  one  in  the  infide  turned  a little  back- 
ward , fo  that  the  feet  interfering,  occafions  theit* 
hopping  and  walking  in  the  above  manner.  Each  toe 
has  long  and  thick  claws. 

Batts  are  very  common  all  over  this  government  ; 
but  Carthagena  is  in  felted  with  fuch  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  them,  that  after  fun-fet,  when  they  begin  to 
fly,  they  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  laid  to  co- 
ver the  ftreets  like  clouds.  They  are  the  moft  dex- 
terous bleeders  both  of  men  and  cattle  ; for  the  inha- 
bitants being  obliged  by  the  exceflive  heats,  to  leave 
the  windows  of  their  chamber,  open,  the  batts  enter, 
and  if  they  find  a perfon  afleep  with  the  foot  bare, 
they  infinuate  their  tooth  into  a vein  with  all  the  art 
of  a moft  expert  furgeon,  fudging  the  blood  till  they 
are  fatiated,  after  which  it  flows  out  of  the  orifice  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  perfon’s  life.  The  reafon 
why  the  puncture  is  not  felt,  is  attributed  to  the  gen- 
tle and  refrefliing  agitation  of  the  air  by  the  batt’s 
wings,  throwing  the  perfon  into  a deeper  deep,  and 
thus  preventing  his  feeling  the  flighted:  pundlure.  This 
alfo  happens  to  horfes,  mules  and  afles. 

The  great  number  of  reptiles  and  infects  is  not  on- 
ly an  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  but  very  dan- 
gerous. The  moft  common  of  the  fnakes,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  moft  poifonous,  are  the  coral- 
fnakes,  the  rattle-fnakes  and  the  willow-fnakes. 

The  Scolopendra  or  Centipedes,  not  only  fwarm 
in  this  country,  but  are  of  a monftrous  fize,  and 
are  the  more  dangerous  from  their  breeding  in  the 
houfes : they  are  generally  a yard  in  length,  but 
fome  are  a yard  and  a quarter,  their  breadth  about  ^ 
inches.  The  back  and  fides  are  covered  with  hard 
feales  of  a mufic-colour,  tinged  with  red  ; but  fo  arti- 
culated, as  not  in  the  leaft  to  impede  their  motion, 
and  yet  fo  ftrong  as  to  defend  themagainft  any  blow. 
They  are  very  nimble,  and  their  bite,  without  timely 
application,  proves  mortal. 

Scorpions  are  not  lefs  common,  and  of  different 
kinds,  as  black,  red,  mufk-coloured,  and  fome  yel- 
low. 

There  are  here  an  infinite  number  of  butterflies, 
which,  though  they  differ  in  their  figure,  colours 
and  decorations,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  are 
the  moft  beautiful.  The  numberlefs  mufketoes  are 
here  extremely  troubbffome. 

The  climate  of  Carthagena  is  exceffively  hot. — 
From  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November  is 
the  feafon  they  call  winter,  there  being  a continual 
fucceffion  of  thunder  and  tempefts,  the  clouds  preci- 
pitating the  rain  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the 
ftreets  of  the  capital  have  the  appearance  of  rivers, 
and  the  country  of  an  ocean.  The  inhabitants  take 
this  opportunity  to  fill  their  cifterns,  this  being  the 
only  fweet  water  they  can  procure.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  December  to  the  end  of  April  the  rains  ceale, 
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and  the  weather  becomes  agreeable,  the  heat  being 
fomething  abated  by  theN.  E.  winds.  This  feafon 
they  call  fummer  ; befide  w hich,  their  is  another  call- 
ed the  lirtle  fummer  of  St.  John,  as,  about  the  fedival 
of  that  faint,  the  rains  are  intermitted,  and  refrefhing 
gales  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  about  a month. 

The  fingularity  of  the  climate  is  probably  the  caufe 
of  the  fingularity  of  feveral  difeafes,  which  here  af- 
flict mankind  : fome  of  thefe  attack  only  the  Euro- 
peans newly  landed,  and  others  are  common  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  firft  kind  carries  off  a multitude  of 
people,  and  extremely  thins  the  crews  of  Ewopean 
fhip',  but  feldom  lafts  above  three  or  four  days.  This 
is  caufed  in  fome  perfons  by  cold,  and  in  others  by 
indigeftion,  the  latter  of  which  foon  brings  on  the 
black  vomit,  from  which  very  few  recover.  Some, 
when  the  vomit  attacks  them,  are  feized  with  fuch 
a delirium,  that,  were  they  not  tied  down,  they  would 
tear  themfelves  to  pieces,  and  expire  in  the  midd  of 
the  mod  terrible  phrenfy. 

The  inhabitants  throughout  the  w’hole  extent  of 
the  government  of  Carthagena  are  very  fubjeft  to  the 
leprofy  ; but  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpread  of  this 
diftemper,  there  is,  without  the  capital,  an  bofpital 
called  San  Lazaro,  in  which  all  perfons  of  both  fexes 
labouring  under  this  diftemper  are  confined,  without 
any  diftindfion  of  age  or  rank  ; and,  if  any  refufe  to 
go,  they  are  forcibly  carried  thither. 

The  city  of  Carthagena  is  fituated  in  io°  27 ' N. 
Iat.  and  in  750  27  W.  long,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  S.  of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  on  a fan- 
dy  plain,  which  forms  a narrow  pnffage  on  the  S.  W. 
to  a part  called  Tierra  Bomba , as  far  as  Bocca  Cbicn. — 
The  fortifications  both  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  are 
eonftrufted  in  the  modern  manner,  and  lined  with 
free-ftone.  The  garrifon,  in  time  of  peace,  confifts 
of  ten  companies  of  regulars,  each  compofed  of  about 
700  regulars  and  the  militia.  The  city  and  fuburbs 
are  well  laid  out,  the  ftreets  being  ftraight.  broad, 
uniform  and  well  paved.  The  houfes  are  built  of 
itone,  except  a few  of  brick,  but  chiefly  confift  of  on- 
ly one  dory  above  the  ground-floor ; however,  the 
apartments  are  well  contrived.  All  the  houfes  have 
balconies  and  lattices  of  wood,  it  being  more  durable 
in  this  climate  than  iron,  which  is  foon  corroded  and 
deftroved  by  the  moifture  and  acrimonious  quality 
of  the  nitrous  air  ; whence,  and  the  finoky  colour 
of  the  walls,  the  outfide  of  the  buildings  make  but 
an  indifferent  appearance.  There  are  here  a cathedra], 
a church  dedicated  to  the  T rinity,  and  a chapel  of  cafe. 
The  orders  that  have  convents,  are  thofeofSt.  Fran- 
cis, in  the  fuburbs,  Sr  Augufline,  St. Dominic,  La  Mer- 
ced, that  of  the  Jacobines  and  the  Recollects,  a col- 
lege of  Jefuits,  now  fupprefied,  and  an  hofpital  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios.  The  nunneries  are  thofe  of  St. 
Clara  and  St.  Terefa.  The  churches  and  convents 
are  capacious,  but  not  much  ornamented  within. 

Carthagena,  together  with  its  fuburbs,  is  equal  to 
a city  of  the  third  rank  in  Europe . It  is  well  peopled, 


but  moft  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  defcendcd  from  the 
Indians.  The  governor  refides  in  the  city  ; it  has 
alfo  a bifliop,  whofe  fpiritual  jurisdiction  is  of  the 
fame  extent  as  that  of  the  military  and  civil  govern- 
ment: there  is  alfo  a court  of  inqnifition.  Befide 
thefe  tribunals,  there  is  a fecular  magiftracy,  confid- 
ing of  regidores,  from  whom  every  year  are  chofen 
two  alcaldes,  who  are  generally  perfons  of  great  dif- 
tinClion.  There  is  likewife  a treafury,  in  which  all 
the  taxes  and  money  belonging  to  the  king  are  re- 
ceived. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  bed  not  only  on  the 
coad,  but  in  all  the  known  parts  of  the  country.  Tt 
extends  two  leagues  and  a half  from  N.  to  S.  has  a fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  water,  with,  good  anchorage,  and  is 
fo  fmooth,  that  the  fhips  are  no  more  agitated  than 
on  a river.  However,  the  many  {hallows  at  its  en- 
trance make  the  aflidance  of  a good  pilot  neceffary. 
The  tides  in  this  bay  are  very  irregular,  which  is 
the  cafe  with  almod  the  whole  coad  : it  being  often 
feen  to  flow  a whole  day,  and  afterward  ebb  away  in 
four  or  five  hours  ; yet  the  greated  alteration  ob- 
ferved  in  its  depth  is  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a 
half.  The  fea  here  abounds  with  a great  variety  of 
fifh,  and  a multitude  of  large  turtle  : but  it  is  greatly 
infeded  with  fharks. 

In  this  harbour  the  galleons  from  Spain  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Peru  fleet  at  Panama,  and  on  re- 
ceiving advice  fail  away  to  Porto  Bello.  It  is  the 
firfl  place  in  America  at  which  the  galleons  are  al- 
lowed to  touch,  and  thus  it  enjoys  the  fird-fruits  of 
commerce  by  the  public  fales  made  there.  The 
fales,  though  not  attended  with  the  fame  formalities 
as  thofe  of  Porto  Bello,  are  very  considerable  : for  the 
traders  of  the  inland  provinces  of  Popayan 

and  Santa  Fe,  lay  out  great  funis  for  feveral  forts  of 
goods,  and  thofe  fpecies  of  provifions  that  are  mod 
wanted  in  their  refpetdive  countries.  The  traders 
bring  gold  and  filver  in  fpecie,  ingots  and  dud  ; as 
alfo  emeralds  ; for  befide  the  filver  mines  worked  at 
Santa  Fe,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  others, 
which  yield  the  fined  emeralds. 

The  veflels  which  fuccefllvely  come  to  Carthagena, 
to  fupply  New  Grenada  with  providons  and  merchan- 
dife,  do  not  annually  carry  away  above  2 19,000!.  der- 
ling,  although  there  is  more  than  double  that  fum 
coined  in  the  mint  of  Santa  Fe,  which  furnilhes  the 
only  fpecie  in  circulation  fince  the  mint  of  Popayan 
was  fuppreffed. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  may  be  divided  into 
different  tribes,  who  derive  their  origin  from  a mix- 
ture of  whites,  negroes  and  Indians.  The  Europeans 
are  not  numerous.  The  latter,  and  the  Creoles  fet- 
tled at  Carthagena,  carry  on  the  whole  trade  of  the 
place,  while  the  other  inhabitants  are  indigent  and 
compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  hard  labour  for  their 
fubfidence.  The  drefs  of  the  whites,  both  men  and 
women,  differs  but  little  from  that  worn  in  Spain ; for 
perfons  in  high  pods  have  habits  of  the  fame  form  as 
4 in 
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in  Europe , but  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  all 
very  light,  the  waiftcoats  and  breeches  being  of  fine 
linen,  and  the  coat  of  tome  other  thin  fluff'.  Neck- 
cloths are  very  uncommon,  the-ueck  of  the  fliirt  be- 
ing adorned  with  large  gold  buttons,  which  generally 
hang  loofe.  On  their  heads  they  commonly  wear  a 
cap  of  fine  linen,  and  others  go  entirely  bare-headed. 
.Fans  are  worn  by  the  men  : thefe  are  made  of  a kind 
of  palm,  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  with  a flick  of  the 
fame  wood  in  the  middle. 

The  SpaniJJj  women  wear  a kind  of  petticoat, 
made  of  thin  filk,  without  any  lining,  and  on  their 
body  a very  thin  white  waiiicoat  ; but  even  this  is 
only  worn  in  what  they  call  winter,  it  being  infup- 
portable  in  itunmer.  '1  hey,  however,  always  con- 
ceal their  breads.  When  they  go  abroad  they  wear 
a mantelet,  and  on  the  days  of  precept  go  to  themafs 
at  three  iu  the  morning,  and  return  before  the  vio- 
lent heat  of  the  day,  which  begins  w ith  the  dawn. 

Thole  women  who  are  not  perfectly  of  the  white 
clafs,  wear  over  the  above  petticoat  one  of  taffety,  of 
any  colour  they  pleale,  except  black  •,  this  is  pinked 
all  over,  to  (hew  the  petticoat  worn  under  it.  On 
the  head  is  a cap  of  fine  w hite  linen  covered  with 
lace,  in  the  fhape  of  a mitre,  well  ftarched,  and  ter- 
minating forward  in  a point.  They  never  appear 
abroad  without  this  and  a mantelet  on  their  fhoul- 
ders.  The  ladies  and  other  native  whites  ufe  this  as 
their  undrefs : inftead  of  fhoes,  they  wear,  both 
within  and  without  doors,  a finall  kind  of  flippers. 
In  the  houfe,  their  whole  exercife  confifts  in  fitting  in 
their  hammocks,  and  fwinging  themfelves  for  air. — 
In  thefe  they  pafs  the  greateff  part  of  the  day,  and 
men  as  well  as  women  often  fleep  in  them,  without 
regarding  the  inconvenience  of  being  unable  to  lie  at 
full  length. 

Both  fexes  poflefs  a great  deal  of  wit  and  penetrati- 
on, with  a genius  fuited  to  excel  in  all  kinds  of  me- 
chanic arts.  This  is  particularly  confpicuous  in  thofe 
who  applv  themfelves  to  literature,  who,  at  a tender 
age,  (hew  a judgment,  which,  in  other  climates,  is  at- 
tained only  by  a long  feries  of  years.  This  happy 
difpofuion  continues  till  they  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  old,  after  which,  they  generally  decline 
as  fait  as  they  rofe  ; and  frequently  before  they  ar- 
rive at  that  age,  when  they  Ihould  begin  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  their  ftudies,  indolence  checks  their 
progrefs,  and  they  forfake  the  fciences,  without  pro- 
ducing any  thing  worthy  a fuperior  capacity.  This 
fupinenefs  is  caufed  by  the  want  of  proper *obj efts 
for  exercifing  their  talents  eminent  attainments  in 
the  fciences  being  no  introduction  to  the  lucrative 
dignities  of  the  date.  However,  there  are  often 
feen  here  perfons  of  extenfive  talents,  both  in  the 
jpeculative  and  practical  fciences,  who  retain  them  in 
ad  their  vigour,  to  a very  advanced  age. 

Charity  is  a virtue  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
<;,i  thagena  remarkably  excel  ; and  did  they  not  ex- 
ert it  in  the  mod  generous  manner  toward  the 
Europeans  who  come  thither  to  feek  their  fortune, 


fuch  ftrangers  would  often  perifli  by  ficknefs  and  po- 
verty. 

The  tables  of  perfons  of  wealth  and  didinCtion 
are  ferved  with  numerous  delicacies  ; moft  of  the 
difhes  are  dreffed  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  yet 
they  are  no  lefs  agreeable  to  foreigners  than  to  the 
natives.  One  of  their  favourite  d (lies  is  the  agiaco. 
Thi«  is  compofed  of  pork  fried,  birds  of  feveral  kinds, 
plantains,  maize,  parte,  and  feveral  other  things 
highly  feafoned  with  pimento. 

1 he  inhabitants  of  any  dgure  generally  make  two 
meals  a day,  bertde  a rtight  repaif.  Their  breakfafi: 
is  ufually  compofed  of  fome  fried  diih,  paltry  of 
maize- flour,  foliowed  by  chocolate. 

The  ufe  of  brandy  is  fo  common,  that  the  mod: 
fober  people  never  omit  drinking  a glafs  of  it  about 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  alleging  that  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  weakened  by  inceffant  per- 
fpiration,  and  creates  an  appetite.  Chocolate  is  fo 
common,  that  there  is  not  a negro  dave  but  con- 
ftantly  allows  himfelf  a regale  of  it  after  breakfafi, 
and  the  negro  women  fell  an  inferior  kind  ready 
made  about  the  ftreets,  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  of  a 
real,  or  about  dve  farthings  a di(h.  Chocolate  is 
alfo  condantly  drank  an  hour  after  dinner.  They 
alfo  make  great  ufe  of  fweetmeats  and  honey,  never 
drinking  a glafs  of  water  without  previoudy  eating 
fome  fweetmeats. 

The  padion  for  fmoking  is  no  lefs  univerfal  : the 
ladies  and  other  white  women  fmoke  only  in  their 
houfes ; but  women  of  other  calls,  and  the  men  in 
general,  regard  neither  time  nor  place.  This  cuf- 
tom  the  ladies  learn  f ont  their  childhood,  from 
their  nurfes,  who  are  negro  daves. 

The  natives  are  fond  of  balls,  which  in  houfes  of 
diftintflion  are  conducted  in  a very  regular  manner. — 
They  open  with  SpaniJ/j  dances,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
thofe  of  the  country,  which  are  not  without  fpirit 
and  gracefulnefs.  Thefe  are  accompanied  with  ding- 
ing, and  the  parties  feldom  break  up  before  daylight  ; 
but  the  balls  of  the  populace  are  intermixed  with 
indecent  geftures,  and  a continual  round  of  drinking, 
which  frequently  produces  quarrels. 

Their  burials  and  mournings  are  alfo  fomething 
dngular,  and  in  thefe  they  endeavour  to  difplay  their 
grandeur.  If  the  deceafed  be  a perfon  of  rank,  his 
body  is  placed  on  a pompous  catafalco,  erected  in 
the  principal  apartment  of  the  houfe,  amidft  the 
blaze  of  tapers.  The  corpfe  lies  there  twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer,  during  which,  it  is  vifited  by  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  family,  and  the  lower  clafs  of  wo- 
men, who  come  to  lament  over  the  deceafed.  Thefe 
women,  who  are  generally  dreffed  in  black,  come  in 
the  evening,  or  during  tire  night,  into  the  apartment 
where  the  corpfe  lies,  and  throwing  themfelves  on 
their  knees,  rife  and  extend  their  arms  to  embrace 
it  ; then  in  a doleful  tone,  mixed  with  horrid  cries, 
they  begin  their  lamentations,  which  always  conclude 
with  the  name  of  the  dccealed.  Afterward  they  be- 
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gin  in  the  fame  difagreeable  tone  his  hiftory,  re- 
hearfing  all  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  not  even 
omitting  his  amours,  till  at  length,  quite  fpent,  they 
withdraw  to  a corner  of  the  apartment,  where  plenty 
of  wine  and  brandy  is  provided,  on  which  they  co- 
pioully  regale  themfelves.  No  fooner  are  thefe  de- 
parted from  the  body,  than  others  fucceed,  till  all  the 
women  have  taken  their  turn.  The  fame  is  after- 
ward repeated  by  the  fer rants,  flaves  and  acquain- 
tances of  the  family,  fo  that  it  continues  without  in- 
termiflion  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

This  city  has  been  frequently  attacked,  taken  and 
plundered.  The  firft  invafion  was  made  in  1544, 
foon  after  its  eftablifhment,  by  certain  French  invad- 
ers, conduced  by  a Co  f can  pilot.  In  1585  it  was 
taken  and  almoft  deftroyed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
the  fcourge  of  the  new  Spatiif  fettlements.  M.  de 
Pointis  came  before  it  in  1597  with  a fquadron  of 
privateers,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king  ; 
and,  after  obliging  the  fort  of  Bocca  Chica  to  furren- 
der,  whereby  'the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  laid 
open,  he  landed  his  men,  and  belieged  Fort  Lazaro , 
the  taking  of  which  was  followed  by  the  furrender 
of  the  city  ; but  the  capitulation  was  no  fecurity 
againft  the  rage  of  avarice,  which  had  configned  it 
to  pillage.  This  conqueft  has  been  attributed  to  a 
private  correfpondence  between  the  governor  and 
Pointis.  In  1741  it  fuftained  a long  liege  from  the 
Englijh  under  admiral  Vernon  ; but  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  after  they  had  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  rnoft  of  the  forts  on  the  harbour. 

The  fortifications  which  defended  the  entrance  by 
Bocca  Chica  being  then  deflroyed,  the  Spaniards  fhut 
up  that  paflage,  and  opened  a communication  be- 
tween Carthagena  and  the  fea,  by  means  of  an  anci- 
ent canal,  which  they  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  an  enemy’s  fquadron  to 
force  it.  This  is  the  way  by  which  all  velfels  now 
enter  into  the  harbour. 


The  Government  of  Santa  Martha,  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  Venezuela,  New  Andalusia  and  New 
Granada. 

T FI  E government  of  Santa  Martha  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Rio  de  la  Hacha , on  the  S.  by 
New  Granada , on  the  W.  by  Carthagena , and  on  the 
N.  by  the  North  Sea  ; extending  about  140  miles 
from  E.  to  W.  and  about  two  hundred  from 
N.  to  S. 

The  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  fome 
of  thefe  mountains,  elpecially  that  called  Santa 
Martha,  is  faid  to  be  higher  than  the  pike  of  Tene- 
rife. From  hence  refult  confiderable  advantages  to 
the  inhabitants,  the  air  being  cooler  and  more 
wholefome  than  in  fome  other  parts  of  America  near 
the  equator.  The  air,  however,  is  extremely  fultry 
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by  the  fea-coaft ; yet  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
country  are  covered  with  fnow,  and  the  cold  fo  in- 
tenfe,  that  while  the  people  in  one  place  are  fcorched 
with  the  fun-beams,  other's,  at  only  fixty  miles  dis- 
tance, are  fhivering  with  the  rigours  of  the  feafon. — 
It  rains  very  much  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  toward 
the  fea-coaft ; but  there  is  little  rain  in  the  other 
months,  becaufe  the  E.  and  N.  winds  which  blow 
there  difperfe  and  drive  away  the  clouds.  The  val- 
lies  of  this  country  are  exceedingly  fruitful,  and 
produce  many  kinds  of  very  rich  fruits.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  rich  gold  mines,  and  in  the  mountains 
are  found  fapphires,  emeralds,  jafper,  and  marble 
moft  beautifully  veined.  At  a league  and  a half’s 
diftance  from  the  city  of  Santa  Martha  are  falt-ponds, 
where  very  good  fait  is  procured. 

The  city  of  Santa  Martha,  which  gives  name 
to  the  province,  is  fituated  on  a branch  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  near  the  mountains  of  Santa  Martha , in  1 1° 
30'  N.  latitude,  and  740  W.  longitude,  from  Green- 
wich. Formerly  the  city  was  flourilliing  and  popu- 
lous, but  it  is  much  decayed  fince  the  Spanijh  fleets 
no  longer  touch  there.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
about  three  thoufand  fouls,  including  all  degrees  : 
it  is  honoured  with  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  and  is  the  fee  of  a bilhop,  fufffagan  to 
the  metropolitan  of  New  Granada.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  canes,  and  covered  with  palmeto  leaves ; 
and  fome  with  pantiles.  This  town  has  frequently 
fuftered  by  hoftile  fleets;  for  in  1525,  it  was  en- 
tirely ruined  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  next 
year  was  plundered  by  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  ; in  1630 
it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  was  afterward  fre- 
quently pillaged  by  the  Buccaneers. 

On  the  E.  fide  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  capital,  is  feated  the  town  of  Branc 
del  Malambo,  a place  of  confequence,  on  account  of 
the  brifk  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitant.  The 
merchandize  of  Nezu  Granada  is  brought  down  hi- 
ther in  boats,  and  conveyed  to  the  bay  about  forty 
miles  below  the  town,  or  elfe  direclly  to  Santa  Mar- 
tha, by  a branch  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  northern  frontier  of  Santa  Martha  is  feat- 
ed the  little  province  of  Rio  de  la  FUcha,  in  the 
form  of  a peninfula,  between  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  on 
the  E.  and  a bay  of  the  North  Sea  on  the  W.  la  the 
middle  of  the  province  are  fome  mines  of  jafper  o 
chalcedony,  and  on  the  coaft  a very  rich  pearl-fifiierv , 
in  which  the  Indians  are  principally  employed,  am 
notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards,  reap 
the  chief  profits.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open  coun- 
try ftill  retain  their  liberty,  and  form  a numerous, 
refolute  and  brave  nation. 

Rio  de  la  Hacha,  the  capital,  which  gives  nam 
to  the  province,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  rivet 
at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is  fituated,  w s forme 
called  Neufra  Senora  de  los  Remedies  • it  Hands  abc 
120  miles  from  the  city  of  Santa  Martha , and  ecu 
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tains  only  about  a hundred  houfes.  The  town  was 
formerly  rich,  but  it  was  fo  often  taken  by  the  Buc- 
caneers, that  in  1682  the  Spaniards  abandoned  it ; 
they  afterward  returned  and  defended  it  by  building 
ftrong  fortifications. 

Venezuela,  the  next  province,  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  New  Andalufta , on  the  S.  by  New  Granada , on 
the  W.  by  Rio  de  la  Hacha , and  on  the  N by  the 
North  Seay  and  includes  the  diftritft  of  Caraccas  ; ex- 
tending, according  to  fonie  authors,  four  hundred 
miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  N01  ih  Sea , and  near  300 
miles  into  the  interior  country.  The  climate  is  mo- 
derately temperate,  and  the  foil  fo  rich  and  fertile  as 
to  produce  two  harvefts  every  year,  and  to  feed  great 
herds  of  black  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep.  The  fa- 
mous lake  of  Maracaibo,  which  is  eighty  leagues  in 
compafs,  adds  equally  to  the  beauty  and  convenience 
of  the  province:  but  though  the  water  of  the  lake 
and  rivulets  which  flow  from  it  are  drank,  yet  they 
are  brackiffi  ard  unwholefome,  and  the  natives  are 
in  great  want  of  frefh  water.  The  inhabitants  of 
th:s  province  are  faid  to  exceed  a hundred  thoufand, 
including  Spaniards,  mulattoes  and  negroes. 

Venezuela,  or  Cora,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  feated  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  peninfula,  on 
the  banks  of  the  North  Sea.  Its  fituation  in  the  midft 
of  the  waters  has  caufed  it  to  be  called  Venezeula,  or 
Little  Venice. 

The  town  of  Maracaibo,  though  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  the  former,  is  more  elegant,  pleafant  and 
wealthy.  It  fronts  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and 
has  a great  number  of  fplendid  edifices.  The  inha- 
bitants are  reckoned  to  exceed  four  thoufand,  eight 
hundred  of  whom  are  faid  to  be  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Maracaibo  is  a celebrated  port  for  fhip-build- 
ing,  for  which  it  is  very  conveniently  fituated. 

The  county  of  Caraccas  extends  as  far  as  Cape 
Blanco;  but  the  coaft  is  rocky  and  mountainous.  A 
very  extenfive  illicit  trade  is  carried  on  from  this 
coaft  with  the  EryliJJj  and  Dutch , not withftanding  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  Spania  ds , who  have  fcouts  per- 
petually employed,  and  brealt-works  railed  in  all  the 
x allies. 

New  Andalusia  is  confidered  as  an  extenfive 
province,  although  the  boundarie'  are  not  exactly 
known.  However,  it  has  a part  of  Guiana  and  New 
Granada  on  the  S.  a'fo  part  of  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  on  the  W.  the  Noth  Sea  on  the  N.  and 
the  river  Oroonoko  on  the  L.  including  the  diftri&s 
of  Camania  and  Par ia.  The  produce  of  the  country 

chiefly  confifts  in  fugar,  tobacco,  medicinal  roots, 
gums,  dyeing  drugs,  brafil  wood,  and  fome  valuable 
timber.  To  thefc  may  be  added  pearls,  for  which 
the  Spaniards  fifh  along  the  coaft. 

CuMana,  or  Comana  is  the  capital  of  New  Anda 
lufta.  It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year 
1520,  and  is  defended  by  a ftrong  caftle,  capable  of 
making  a vigorous  defence,  as  appeared  in  the  year 


1670,  when  it  was  aiTaulted  by  the  Buccaneers,  who 
were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter. 

New  Granada,  fometimes  called  Santa  Fe,  and 
Cujlella  del  Oro,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Santa 
Martha,  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and  Venezuela : on  the  E. 
alfo  by  Venezuela  ; on  the  S.  by  Peru  ; and  on  the 
W.  by  Popayan.  The  whole  country  is  fuppofed  to 
include  a fpace  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles 
in  length,  and  near  as  much  in  breadth 

Though  it  lies  between  i°  and  90  of  N.  latitude, 
the  climate  is  remarkably  temperate  ; fo  that  leveral 
writers  affirm,  that  their  equality  of  day  and  night  is 
undifturbed  by  any  variety  of  leai'ons;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  ftritftly  true,  there  being  in  reality 
two  fummers  and  two  winters.  The  country  is  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  hills  and  vallies  covered  with 
verdure.  The  mountains  contain  gold,  fiiver  and 
emeralds  ; and  the  vallies  are  enriched  with  all  the 
neceflaries  of  life  : they  produce  likewife  great  quan- 
tities of  guiacum,  gums,  balms,  drugs  of  various 
kinds,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  commerce. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogata,  feated  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  Gatavita.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  royal 
audience  and  of  an  archbifhop,  who  has  for  his  fuf- 
fragans  the  bifhops  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha  and 
Popayan.  The  city  is  large,  populous,  opulent,  well 
built  and  adorned  with  magnificent  palaces  and  fine 
houfes. 

The  Government  of  Popaya  N. 

W E now  come  to  the  government  of  Po- 
payan, which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthagena  ; on  the  E.  by  the  kingdom  of 
New  Granada  ; on  the  S.  by  Peru ; and  on  the  W. 
its  ancient  boundary  was  the  Pacijic  Ocean  : but  it  has 
fince  been  contracted  by  the  new  government  of  Cho- 
co  ; fo  that  only  a part  of  it  extends  to  that  fea. — 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  E.  to  W.  about  80  leagues, 
and  little  lefs  from  N.  to  S.  This  government  is  di- 
vided into  two  jurifdiCtions,  of  which  that  on  the  N. 
and  E.  belong  to  Santa  Fe,  or  New  Granada,  while 
all  thofe  parts  which  lie  toward  the  S.  and  W.  are 
reckoned  in  the  province  of  Qiito. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  the  fituation  of 
places,  fome  being  more  cold  than  hot,  others  the 
reverfe,  and  forne  throughout  the  whole  year  enjoy  a 
continual  fpring,  particularly  Popayan,  the  capital. — 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  foil,  which  produces  in 
great  abundance  the  corn  and  fruit  proper  to  its  fitu- 
ation, and  the  farmers  breed  great  numbers  of  horned 
cattle  and  (heep.  The  diftriCt  of  Popayan  is,  however, 
lubject  to  dreadful  tempefts  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, as  well  as  to  deftru&ive  earthquakes. 

Among  the  plants  of  the  country  of  Popayan  grows 
the  cuca,  an  herb  fo  efteemed  by  the  Indians  in  lome 
provinces  of  Peru , that  they  would  part  with  any 
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kind  of  provifions,  the  mo  ft  valuable  metals,  gems,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  rather  than  be  deftitute  of  it.  It 
grows  on  a weak  Hem,  which  for  lupport,  twifts  it- 
felf  round  another  ftronger  vegetable  : its  leaf  is 
about  an  inch  and  a half,  or  two  inches  in  length, 
and  extremely  fmooth.  The  Indians  make  ufe  of  it 
for  chewing,  mixing  it  with  a kind  of  chalk,  or  whit- 
ilh  earth,  called  mambi.  They  put  into  their  mouth 
a few  leaves  of  cuca,  and  a proper  quantity  of  mambi, 
and  chewing  them  together,  at  firft  fpit  out  the  fa- 
liva,  but  afterward  fwallow  it  ; moving  it  from  one 
fide  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  till  its  fubftance  is 
quite  drained,  when  it  is  difcharged  and  immediately 
replaced  by  frefh  leaves.  This  herb  is  fo  nutritive 
and  invigorating,  that  the  Indians  labour  whole  days 
without  any  other  nutriment,  and  lofe  their  ftrength 
when  not  fupplied  with  it.  It  alfo  preferves  the 
teeth  found,  and  fortifies  the  ftomach. 

In  the  moft  fouthern  diftrifts  of  Popayan  are  cer- 
tain trees  which  yield  a refin  called  mopa-mopa,  of 
which  is  made  a varnifh,  that  is  not  only  exquilicely 
beautiful,  but  will  bear  boiling  water,  and  even  acids. 
It  has  all  the  luftre  of  the  Chinefe  lac  ; but  with  this 
fuperior  quality,  that  it  never  wears  off  nor  becomes 
moift.  The  cabinet-,  tables  and  other  furniture  made 
by  the  Indians  of  this  country,  are  carried  to  ^gtito, 
where  they  are  highly  valued. 

In  the  vallies  of  Neyba , and  others  within  this  ju- 
rifdiction,  is  an  infetft  extremely  remarkable  for  the 
venom  it  contains.  Its  common  name  is  coya,  or 
coyba.  It  is  thaped  like  a fpider  ; but  it  is  much 
lefs  than  a bug.  Its  colour  is  of  a fiery  red,  and,  like 
the  fpider,  is  generally  found  in  the  corners  of  walls 
and  among  the  herbage.  Its  venom  is  fo  extremely 
malignant,  that  on  fqueezing  the  infeft,  if  any  of  its 
moifture  happens  to  fall  on  the  fkin,  either  of  man  or 
beaft,  it  immediately  penetrates  into  the  fiefh,  and 
caufes  large  tumours  that  are  foon  fucceeded  by 
death.  The  only  remedy  hitherto  known  is,  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  a fwelling,  to  finge  the  l'ufrerer  all 
over  the  body  with  a flame  of  ftraw,  or  with  the  long 
grafs  which  grows  in  thofe  plains.  In  order  to  this 
the  Indians  of  that  country  lay  hold  of  the  patient, 
fome  by  the  feet  and  others  by  the  hands,  and  with 
great  dexterity  perform  the  operation.  However, 
though  this  infedt  is  fo  very  noxious,  yet  fqueezing  it 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands  is  attended  with  no 
confequence,  the  calloufnels  of  thofe  parts  preventing 
the  venom  reaching  the  blood  : accordingly  the  In- 
dian muleteers  fqueeze  them  between  the  palms  of 
their  hands  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  paflengers  ; 
but  fhould  a perfon  of  a delicate  hand  make  that  trial, 
the  effetft  would  doubtlefs  be  the  fame  there  as  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

The  people  who  travel  along  thofe  vallies,  where 
they  are  fo  much  in  danger  from  the  coyas,  are  warn- 
ed by  the  Indians  who  attend  them,  that  if  they  feel 
any  thing  flicking  or  crawling  on  their  neck  or  face, 
to  be  careful  not  to  fcratch  the  part,  nor  even  fo 
much  as  lift  up  their  hand  to  it,  the  coya  being  of  fo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  burfts  upon  the  flighted: 


touch  : and  as  there  is  no  danger  while  they  do  not 
ejetft  the  humour  which  they  contain,  the  perfon  ac- 
quaints fome  of  the  company  with  what  he  feels,  and 
points  to  the  place,  where  if  it  be  a coya  the  other 
blows  it  away.  Thebeafts  who  are  incapable  of  fuch 
warning,  are  by  inftimft  taught  a precaution  againft 
the  danger;  for  before  they  offer  to  touch  the  herbage 
with  their  lips,  they  blow  on  it  with  all  their  force,  in 
order  to  difperfe  thefe  pernicious  vermin ; and  when 
their  fmell  acquaints  them  that  they  are  near  a neft  of 
coyas,  they  immediately  fpring  backward  and  remove 
elfewhere.  Thus  they  Cecure  themfelves  from  the  ve- 
nom of  thefe  infefls,  though  fometimes  a mule,  after 
all  his  blowing,  has  been  known  to  take  in  fome  with 
his  pafture,  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that,  after 
fwelling  to  a frghtful  degree,  the  animal  expires  on 
the  fpot. 

Every  part  of  the  jurifdiffion  of  Popayan  abounds  in 
mines  of  gold,  great  numbers  of  which  are  ftill  work- 
ed and  new  mines  are  ftill  difcovered.  In  the  gold 
mines  of  thefe  parts  the  gold  is  not  incorporated  with 
ftone  or  other  heterogeneous  bodies ; but  is  found 
dilperfed  and  mixed  with  the  earth  and  gravel,  as 
fands  are  found  mingled  with  earths  of  different 
fpecies.  Thus  the  whole  difficulty  confifts  in  fepa- 
raring  the  grains  of  gold  from  the  earth,  which  is  ea- 
fily  done  by  running  llreams  of  water. 

The  city  of  Popayan,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in 
thefe  parts,  Hands  in  a large  plain.  It  is  fituated  in 
2°  28  N.  latitude,  on  the  E.  fide  of  a mountain  of  a 
midling  height  called  M,  from  its  refembling  that  let- 
ter, and  being  covered  w ith  a variety  of  trees,  affords 
an  agreeable  profpefl.  The  city  is  of  a middling  fize, 
with  broad,  llraight  and  level  ftreets. 

A little  more  than  a league  to  the  N.  of  Popayan 
runs  the  river  Cauca,  which  is  very  large  and  deep, 
its  current  rapid  and  fubjeft  to  dangerous  fwellings  in 
the  months  of  June , July  and  AugttJI. 

SECT.  III. 

Peru*,  including  ^jdto,  Lima  and  Los  Char  cos. 

THE  great  empire  of  Peru  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Popayan  laft  defcribed,  on  the  E.  by  Amazonia, 
on  the  S.  by  Chili,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean;  extending  from  i°  40' N.  to  26°io’S.  lati- 
titude,  and  between  56°  and  8i°  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich ; being  about  eighteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  but  its  greateft  breadth  does  not  much  exceed 
three  hundred  and  ninety. 

This  country  is  divided  into  three  grand  divifions, 
Lima , or  Los  Reys , and  Los  Charcos.  As  to 
its  climate,  mines,  foil  and  produce,  they  differ  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  extenfive  province  of  CfeiTO  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Popayan , and  includes  a part  of  that  government, 
alfo  by  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota ; on  the  S.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas;  on  the  E.  it  extends 
over  the  whole  government  of  M,  ynas  and  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  to  the  meridian,  which  divides  the 
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Spatiifu  from  t lie  Poringuefe  dominions ; and  on 
the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  South  fea  •,  extending, 
according  to  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  fix  hundred  leagues 
in  length,  and  about  two  hundred  in  its  breadth  ; but 
this  great'y  exceeds  the  computation  of  all  other  gra- 
geophers.  He  however  obferves,  that  it  mull  be  own- 
ed a great  part  cf thefe  vaftdominions  are  either  in  ha- 
bited by  nations  of  Indians , or  have  not  hitherto  been 
fufficientiy  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if  indeed  they 
have  been  thoroughly  known;  and  that  all  the  parts 
that  can  properly  be  laid  to  be  peopled,  and  are  ac- 
tually fubject  to  the  Spaniflj  government,  are  thofe  in- 
tercepted by  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  which, 
in  companion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  may  be 
termed  a ftreet  or  lane,  fifteen  leagues,  or  fometimes 
mere,  from  E.  to  W.  to  this  mull  be  added  feveral 
detached  governments,  feparated  by  the  very  exten- 
five  tracks  inhabited  by  free  Indians. 

The  climate  of  J^j/ito  differs  from  all  others  in  the 
fame  parallel,  fince  even  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone,  for  although  under  the  equinoCtial,  the  heat  is 
not  only  very  tolerable,  but  even  in  feme  places  the 
cold  is  painful ; while  others  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
a perpetual  fpring,  the  fields  being  constantly  covered 
with  verdure,  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of  the  molt 
lively  colours.  The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  free 
fro  it'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  conffant 
equi  ty  of  the  day  and  night,  render  this  country, 
which  from  its  fi.uation  might  be  thought  fo  be  parch- 
ed bv  the  conffant  heat  of  the  fun,  and  fcarcely  in- 
habitable, both  pleafant  and  fertile ; for  nature  has 
here  difpenfed  her  blefiings  with  fo  liberal  a band, 
that  this  country  in  feveral  refpeCts  furpaffes  thofe  of 
the  temperate  zones,  where  the  vicifiitudes  of  winter 
and  ffunmer,  and  the  change  from  heat  to  cold,  caufe 
the  extremes  of  both  to  be  more  fenfibly  felt.  ' How- 
eve  r,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  air  is  very 
different ; in  one  part  are  mountains  of  a ftupendous 
height  and  magnitude,  with  their  fummits  covered 
with  fnow.  The  plains  are  temperate,  the  vallies 
hot,  and,  according  to  the  high  or  low  fituation  of 
the  country,  are  found  all  the  variety  of  gradations 
in  temperature  p flible  to  be  conceived  between  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Quito,  the  capital,  in  o°  1 3’ S.  latitude,  and  770  50' 
W.  longitude,  from  Greenwich,  is  fo  happily  fituated, 
that  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  troublelome,  though 
both  may  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  ; and  what 
renders  tills  equality  more  delightful  is,  that  it  is  con- 
ftant  throughout  the  whole  year,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  feafons  being  fcarce  perceptible.  Indeed 
the  mornings  are  cool,  the  remainder  of  the  day  warm, 
and  the  nights  of  an  agreeable  temperature. 

The  winds,  which  are  pure  and  falubrious,  blow  for 
the  moff  part  from  N.  to  8.  but  never  with  any  vio- 
lence, though  they  fometimes  fhift  their  quarters, 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year. 

Here  tremendous  tempeffs  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning prevail,  which  are  fufiicient  to  appal  the  ffouteft 
heart  ; whilft  earthquakes  frequently  fpread  univerfal 
apprehenfions,  and  fometimes  bury  cities  in  ruins. 


The  diftinCtion  of  winter  and  fummer  confiffs  in  a 
very  minute  difference  ; the  interval  between  the 
month  of  September  and  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June, 
is  here  tailed  the  winter  feafon,  and  the  other  months 
com  pole  the  fummer.  in  the  tor  v?r  feafon  the  rain 
chiefly  prevails,  and  in  the  1 :t-  .he  inhabitants  fre- 
quently enjoy  u hole  days  of  £ w ather  ; but  when- 
ever the  rains  are  difeontinued  fa  above  a fortnight, 
the  inhabitants  are  in  the  utmoff  confternation,  and 
public  prayers  are  offered  up  for  their  return  On 
the  other  hand,  when  they  continue  a fhort  time 
without  intermiffion,  the  like  fears  prevail,  and  the 
churches  are  again  crowded  with  fupplicants  to  obtain 
fine  weather ; for  a long  drought  produces  dangerous 
difeafes,  and  a continual  rain,  without  intervals  of 
funfhine,  deffroys  the  fruits  of  tire  earth.  The  city 
of  Jshiito,  however,  enjoys  one  peculiar  advantage  in 
being  free  from  mulketoes  and  other  troublefbme  in- 
fers, fuch  as  fleas  and  venomous  reptiles,  except  the 
nigua,  or  pique,  which  is  a very  finall  infeCt  lhaped 
like  a flea,  but  hardly  vilible  to  the  fight.  They  live 
among  the  duff,  and  infinuate  t’ncmfelves  into  the 
legq  the  foies  of  the  feet,  or  toes,  and  pierce  thefkin 
with  fuch  fubtilty  as  cannot  be  guarded  againft,  till 
they  have  made  their  way  through,  and  taken  up 
their  lodging  between  that  and  the  membrane  of  the 
flefh,  where,  fucking  the  blood,  they  form  a nidus  co- 
vered with  a white  and  fine  tegument,  refembling  a 
flat  pearl.  Here  the  infeCt  depoiits  its  eggs,  and  as 
the  number  of  thele  increafes,  the  nidus  enlarges. 
There  is  an  abfolute  neceflity  for  extracting  it,  as 
otherwife  it  would  burft,  and  thus  fcatter  an  infinite 
number  of  finall  nits,  which  becoming  niguas,  would 
in  a manner  undermine  the  whole  foot.  Thefe  caufe 
extreme  pain,  efpecially  during  the  operation  of  ex- 
tracting them  ; for  fometimes  they  penetrate  even  to 
the  bone. 

The  fertility  of  the  foil  here  is  incredible,  for  the 
fruits  and  beauties  of  the  feveral  feafons  are  vifibleat 
the  fame  time.  The  fame  inceffant  fertility  is  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  corn,  both  reaping  and  fowing  being 
carried  on  at  the  fame  time  : fo  that  the  declivities  of 
the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  all  the  beauties  of  the 
four  feafons  in  one  affemblage.  Though  all  this  is  ge- 
nerally feen,  yet  there  is  a fettled  time  for  the  grand 
harveft  : yet  fometimes  the  moff  favourable  feafon  for 
lowing  in  one  place  is  a month  or  two  after  that  of  ano- 
ther, though  their  diftance  does  not  exceed  three  or 
four  leagues.  Thus  in  different  fpots  and  fometimes 
in  one  and  the  fame,  lowing  and  reaping  are  perform- 
ed throughout  the  whole  year,  the  forwardnefs  or  re- 
tardment naturally arifing  from  thedifferent  fituations, 
fuch  as,  mountains,  riling  grounds,  plains  and  vallies  ; 
and  the  temperature  being  different  in  each,  the  heft 
times  for  performing  the  feveral  operations  of  huf- 
bandry  muff  alfo  differ. 

The  Chirimoya  is  coniidered  as  one  of  the  moff  de- 
licious fruits  in  the  world.  Its  dimenflons  are  various, 
being  from  one  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  figure 
is  imperfeCtly  round,  flatted  toward  the  (talk,  where 
it  forms  a kind  of  navel;  but  all  the  other  parts  are 
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nearly  circular.  Ir  is  covered  with  a thin  fofc  fh  ill, 
which  adheres  To  clofely  to  the  pulp  as  not  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  it  without  a knife.  The  outward  coat 
is  green,  variegated  with  prominent  veins,  forming 
all  over  it  a kind  of  net-work.  The  pulp  is  white  and 
contains  a 'arge  quantity  of  juice  refembling  honey,  of 
a fweet  tafle,  mixed  with  a gentle  acid  of  a moft  ex- 
quifite  flavour.  The  feeds  are  formed  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  pulp  and  are  fomewhat  flat.  The  tree  is  high 
and  tufted,  the  ftem  large  and  round,  but  with  fome 
inequalities  full  of  elliptic  leaves,  terminating  in  a 
point.  The  bloflom  differs  little  from  the  colour  of 
the  leaves,  which  is  a darkifh  green  ; and  though  far 
from  being  beautiful,  is  remarkable  for  its  incompa- 
rable fragrance. 

The  Granadilla  in  its  fliape  refembles  an  hen’s  egg, 
but  is  larger.  The  outfide  of  the  fhell  is  fmooth, 
gloffy  and  of  a faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  infide 
white  and  foft.  The  fhell  contains  a vifcous  liquid 
fubftance  full  of  very  fmall  and  delicate  grains,  lefs 
hard  than  thofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medullary 
fubftance  is  feparated  from  the  fhell  by  a fine  tran- 
fparent  membrane.  Its  fruit  has  a delightful  fweet- 
nefs  blended  with  acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrefhing, 
and  fo  wholefome,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  eating 
to  excefs. 

The  Frutilla,  or  Peruvian.  Strawberry,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Europe  in  fize  ; for  though  they 
are  here  generally  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  they 
are  much  larger  than  in  other  parts  of  Peru  ; but 
their  tafte,  though  juicy  and  not  unpalatable,  is  not 
equal  to  thofe  in  Europe. 

The  principal  courts  held  at  £htito  are  that  of  the 
royal  audience,  which  confifts  of  the  prefident,  who 
is  governor  of  the  province  with  regard  to  law  affairs; 
four  auditors,  who  are  at  the  fame  time  civil  and  cri- 
minal judges  ; a royal  fifcal,  who,  befides  the  caufes 
brought  before  the  audience,  takes  cognizance  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  revenue  : and  an  officer 
ftyled  the  protestor  of  the  Indians,  who  folicits  for 
them,  and  when  they  are  injured  pleads  in  their  de- 
fence. 

The  next  is  the  treafury,  the  chief  officers  of  which 
are  an  accomptant,  a treafurer,  and  royal  fifcal. 

Tne  tribunal  of  the  Croifade,  which  has  a commif- 
farv,  who  is  generally  fome  dignitary  of  the  church, 
and  a treafurer. 

Here  is  alfo  a treafury  for  the  effecls  of  perfons  de- 
ceafed:  an  inftitution  eftabliffied  all  over  the  Indies, 
for  receiving  the  goods  of  thofe  whofe  lawful  heirs 
are  in  Spain,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  thofe  acci- 
dents to  which  they  might  be  liable  in  private  hands. 

Here  is  likewife  a commiflary  of  the  inquifition, 
with  an  alguazil-major  and  familiars  appointed  by  the 
inquifition  at  Lima. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  a corregidor,  two  ordi- 
nary alcaldes,  chofen  annually,  and  regidores.  The 
latter  fuperintend  the  ele&ion  of  the  alcaldes,  which 
is  attended  with  no  fmall  difturbance,  the  people  be- 
ing divided  into  two  parties,  the  Creoles  and  Euro- 
peans. 


This  city  is  very  populous  and  has  among  its  inha- 
bitants fome  families  of  high  rank  and  diftinction,  de- 
feended  either  from  the  original  conquerors  or  per- 
fons who  at  different  times  came  from  Spain  invefted 
with  fome  lucrative  poft.  The  number  of  great  fa- 
milies is  however  but  fmall. 

The  commonalty  may  be  divided  into  four  clafles, 
the  Spaniards,  Meftizos,  Indians  and  Negroes,  with 
their  progeny : but  the  laft  are  not  fo  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  reft,  as  in  other  parts. 

The  Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a proper  ftature  and 
of  a lively  and  agreeable  countenance.  The  Meftizos 
are  alfo  in  general  well  made,  often  taller  than  the  or- 
dinary fize,  very  robuft  and  have  an  agreeable  air. 
The  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  are  commonly 
low  of  ftature,  i hough  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  : 
but  more  natural  defeats  are  to  be  found  among  them 
than  in  any  of  the  reft.  Some  are  remarkably  flmrt, 
fome  idiots,  dumb,  or  blind.  Their  hair  is  generally 
thick  and  long,  which  they  wear  loofe  on  their  fhoui- 
ders ; but  the  Indian  women  plait  theirs  behind  with 
a ribbon,  and  cut  that  before  a little  above  the  eye- 
brows, from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  greateftdif- 
grace  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Indian  of  either  fex  is 
to  cut  off  their  hair ; for  whatever  corporal  puniffi- 
ment  their  mafters  think  proper  to  inflift  on  them, 
they  bear  with  patience;  but  this  affront  they  never 
forgive  ; and  accordingly  the  government  has  inter- 
poled  and  limited  this  punifhment  to  the  moft  enor- 
mous crimes.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  generally  a 
deep  black  : it  is  lank,  harfh  and  as  coarfe  as  that  of 
a horfe.  On  the  contrary,  the  male  Meftizos,  in  or- 
der to  diftinguilh  themfelves  from  the  Indians , cut  off 
their  hair  ; but  the  females  do  not  adopt  that  cus- 
tom. 

The  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  women 
than  in  men,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  thofe 
caufes  which  induce  men  to  leave  their  country,  as 
travelling,  commerce  and  war,  naturally  bring  over 
more  men  from  Europe  than  women.  But  there  are 
many  families  in  which  there  are  a number  of  daugh- 
ters, without  one  fon  among  them.  The  women  en- 
joy a better  ftate  of  health  than  the  men,  which  may 
be  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  climate,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  early  intemperance  and  voluptu- 
oufaefs  of  the  other  fex. 

The  whites  may  be  confidered  as  one  fixth  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  Meftizo  , who  are  the  defeen- 
dants  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  may  be  reckoned 
a third.  Tne  next  clafs  is  the  Indians , who  form 
about  another  third,  and  the  others  who  are  defeended 
from  thefe  are  about  one  fixth.  Thefe,  according  to 
the  moft  authentic  accounts,  amount  to  between  fifty 
and  fixty  thoufand  perfons  of  all  ages,  fexes  and 
ranks.  The  Spaniards,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  are  the 
moft  eminent  for  riches,  rank  and  power  ; but  at  the 
fame  time  many  of  them  are  among  the  moft  poor, 
miferabie  and  diftrefted;  for  whatever  be  their  wants, 
they  difdain  to  apply  themfelves  to  any  mechanic  bu- 
finefs,  confidering  it  as  a difgrace  to  that  quality  they 
fo  highly  value  themfelves  upon,  which  is  fhe*vn  in 
2 their 
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rtieir  not  being  black,  brown,  or  of  a copper  colour. 
The  Mestizos  readily  apply  themfclves  to  arts  and 
trades ; but  choofe  the  in  off  reputable,  as  painting, 
fculpture  and  the  like,  in  which  they  particularly  ex- 
cel. Some  of  them  have  acquired  great  reputation  ; 
and  the  works  of  one  of  thefe  Meftizos  have  been 
rained  to  Rome,  where  they  were  much  efleemed 
by  the  virtuou  : what  renders  their  execution  more 
meritorious,  is,  their  being  deftitute  of  the  tools  which 
are  considered  as  neceffary  to  produce  them  ; they 
are  however,  indolent  and  extremely  unwilling  to 
work.  The  Indians,  who  are  generally  Ihoemakers, 
bricklayers,  weavers  and  the  like,  are  not  more  in- 
dullrious.  Of  thefe  the  mod:  aiflive  and  tractable  are 
the  barbers  and  phlebotomifls,  who  equal  the  moll 
expert  profeliors  in  Europe. 

The  Spaniards,  who  wear  a black  cloak,  have  un- 
der it  a long  coat  with  a clofe  fleeve  open  at  the  fide  ; 
and  along  the  learns  of  the  body,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  fleeves,  are  button-holes,  and  two  rows  of  but- 
tons for  ornament.  In  every  other  particular,  people 
of  fortune  affect  great  magnificence,  wearing  the  fined 
clothes  or  lilk  fluffs,  and  very  often  gold  and  filver 
tiflues. 

The  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  wear  on  the  upper  parts 
of  their  body  a fluff,  on  which  is  a loofe  jacket  laced  ; 
and  over  ail  a piece  of  baize.  Every  part  of  their 
drefs  appears  to  be  covered  with  lace  ; and  on  days  of 
ceremony,  they  wear  the  richell  fluffs,  with  a profu- 
fion  of  ornaments.  The  hair  is  generally  made  up 
in  treffes,  which  they  form  into  a kind  of  crofs  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  tying  a rich  ribbon  twice  round 
their  heads,  and  forming  the  ends  into  a rofe  at  their 
temples.  Thofe  rofes  are  intermixed  with  diamonds 
and  flowers,  and  have  a very  pleating  effefr.  When 
they  go  to  church  they  fometimes  wear  a full  petti- 
coat ; but  the  molt  ufual  dreE  on  thefe  occaffions  is 
the  veil. 

The  Meftizos  in  general  wear  a blue  cloth,  manufac- 
tured in  this  country;  but  tho’  they  are  the  lowed:  clafs 
of  Spaniards,  they  are  very  ambitious  of  diflinguifh- 
ing  themfelves  from  them,  either  by  the  colour  or 
fafhion  of  the  clothes  they  wear. 

The  Meftizo  women  affe£l  to  drefs  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Spanijh , though  they  cannot  equal  the  la- 
dies in  the  richnefs  of  their  fluffs.  The  meaner  fort 
wear  no  flioes  ; but,  like  the  men  of  the  fame  rank, 
go  barefooted. 

The  drefs  of  the  Indians  confifts  of  white  cotton 
drawers  which  hang  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
where  they  are  lupfe,  and  edged  with  a lace  fuitable 
to  the  fluff.  The-  ufe  of  a fliirt  is  fupplied  by  a black 
cotton  frock,  made  in  the  form  of  a lack,  with  three 
-openings  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
head,  and  others  at  the  corners  for  their  arms;  thus 

covering  their  naked  bodies  down  to  the  knees. 

Over  this  is  a ferge  cloak,  with  a hole  in  the  middle 
for  putting  the  head  through,  and  a hat  made  by  the 
nai.vcs.  This  is  their  general  drefs,  which  they  ne- 
ver la  y a fide,  evtn  while  they  fleep ; and  they  have 


no  additional  clothing  for  their  legs  or  feet.  The  In- 
dians, who  have  acquired  fome  fortune,  particularly 
the  barbers  and  phlebotomifls,  diftinguifh  themfelves 
from  their  countrymen  by  the  finenefs  of  their  draw- 
ers, and  by  wearing  a fli  rt,  which,  though  without 
fleeves,  has  a lace  four  or  five  fingers  in  breadth,  fatt- 
ened round  like  a kind  of  ruff  or  band. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dreffes  worn  by  the  Indian 
women,  made  in  the  fame  plain  manner  with  thofe 
worn  by  the  men  in  general,  the  whole  confiding  of 
a fhort  petticoat  and  a veil  of  American  baize,  liiat 
the  drefs  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  Indian  women  is  only 
a bag  of  the  fame  make  and  fluff  as  that  of  the  men, 
which  they  fallen  on  their  flioulders  with  two  large 
pins  : it  reaches  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  is 
fffltened  round  the  waifl  with  a kind  of  girdle.  In- 
ftead  of  a veil,  they  wear  about  the  neck  a piece  of  the 
fame  coarfe  fluff,  dyed  black  ; but  their  arms  and 
legs  are  naked. 

The  people  have  diflies  unknown  in  Europe ; but 
are  particularly  fond  of  cheefe ; and  have  excellent 
butter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^Riito.  Sweetmeats 
are  very  much  admired. 

Rum  is  commonly  drank  here  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  but  their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy.  The  dis- 
orders arifing  from  the  excefflve  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors are  chiefly  feen  among  the  Meftizos  ; and  the 
lower  clafs  of  women,  both  among  the  Creoles  and 
Meftizos,  are  alfo  extremely  addicted  to  the  fame 
fpecies  of  debauchery. 

Another  liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country  is  mate, 
which  is  made  of  an  herb,  known  in  all  thefe  parts  of 
America  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  as  being  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country.  Some  of  it  is  put  into  a cala- 
bafh  tipped  with  filver,  called  here  mate,  with  fugar 
and  fome  cold  water.  After  it  has  continued  there 
fome  time,  the  calabalh  is  filled  with  boiling  water, 
and  they  drink  the  liquor  through  a pipe  fixed  in  the 
calabafh.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  fqueeze  into  the  liquor  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  lemons  or  Seville  oranges, 
mixed  with  fome  perfumes  from  odoriferous  flowers. 
This  is  their  ufual  drink  in  the  morning  fading,  and 
many  ufe  it  alfo  at  their  evening  regale.  The  man- 
ner of  drinking  it  appears  very  indelicate,  the  whole 
company  taking  it  luccefllvely  through  the  fame  pipe, 
it  being  carried  feveral  times  round  the  company  till 
all  are  fatisfied.  This  among  the  Creoles  is  the  higheft 
enjoyment : fo  that  when  they  travel,  they  never  Tail 
to  carry  with  them  a fufficient  quantity  of  it,  and  till 
they  have  taken  their  dofe  of  mate  they  never  eat. 

The  vice  of  gaming  is  here  carried  on  to  an  extra- 
vagant height,  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  fome 
lofing  their  flocks  in  trade,  others  the  very  clothes 
from  their  backs,  and  afterward  thofe  belonging  to 
their  wives,  which  they  hazard,  ftimulated  by  the 
hope  of  recovering  their  own. 

The  common  people,  the  Indians,  and  even  the 
doineftics,  are  greatly  addiifted  to  dealing.  The  Mef- 
tizos, though  arrant  cowards,  do  not  want  audacity 
in  this  way  ; for  though  they  will  not  venture  to  at- 
tack 
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tack  any  one  in  the  ftreef,  it  is  a common  practice  to 
{hatch  oft' a perfon’s  hat,  and  immediately  leek  their 
fafeiy  in  flight.  This  acquifition  is  (omerimes  of  con 
fiderable  value  ; the  hats  worn  by  perfons  of  rank, 
and  even  by  the  wealth?  citizens- when  drefled,  being 
of  white  beaver,  worth  fifteen  dollars,  befide  the  hat- 
band of  gold  or  filver  lace  faftened  with  a gold  buckle, 
fet  with  diamonds  or  emeralds.  Robberies  on  the 
high  way  are  feldom  heard  of. 

In  j fh/itc,  and  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  pro- 
vince, different  dialefts  are  I'poken,  SpanifJ}  being  no 
lefs  common  than  the  Inga , the  language  of  the 
country.  The  Creoles  ufe  the  latter  as  much  as  the 
former,  but  both  are  confiderably  adulterated  by  bor- 
rowed words  and  expreffions.  The  firft  language 
generally  i’poken  by  the  children  is  the  Inga;  for  the 
nurfes  being  Indians , many  of  them  do  not  underhand 
a word  of  Spani/h,  and  thus  they  afterward  learn  a 
jargon  cotnpcfed  of  both  languages. 

The  ("umptuous  manner  of  performing  the  laff  of- 
fices for  the  dead,  demonftrates  how  far  the  power  of 
habit  is  capable  of  prevailing  over  reafon  and  pru- 
dence, for  their  oftentation  is  fo  great  in  this  parti- 
cular, that  many  families  of  credit  are  ruined  by  pre- 
pofteroufly  endeavouring  to  excel  others  ; and  the 
people  here  may  be  laid  to  toil  and  fcheme  today  up 
wealth,  to  enable  their  fucceffors  to  lavifh  honours 
upon  a body  infenfible  of  all  pageantry. 

The  commerce  of  the  province  of  ®htito  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  Europeans  fettled  here,  and  others  who 
occafionally  arrive  The  manufactures  of  this  pro- 
vince are  only  cottons,  fome  white  and  fttiped  baize, 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a good  market  at  Lima , 
for  fupplying  the  inward  provinces  of  Peru.  The  re- 
turns are  made  partly  in  filver,  and  partly  in  fringes 
made  of  gold  and  filver  thread,  and  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  copper,  tin,  lead  and  quickfilver.  They  alfo  im- 
port, by  way  of  Guayaquil^ , iron  and  fteel  both  from 
Europe  and  the  coaft  of  Guatemala. 

1 he  fever al  furif dictions  in  the  Province  of  Quito. 

THE  province  of  Sjuito  is  divided  into  nine 
jurifdi&ions,  which,  beginning  at  the  N.  are  San  Mi- 
guel de  Ibarra , Otabalo,  the  city  of  Quito,  Latacunga , 
Pit  Bambo , C him  bo,  or  Guar  and  a,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca , 
and  Loja.  The  principal  town  in  thefe  parts  is  San 
Miguel  de  Ibarra. 

Within  the  diftridt  of  the  village  of  Mira,  in  the 
firft  jurifdiCtion,  are  a great  number  of  wild  affes, 
which  increafe  very  fall,  and  are  not  eafily  caught  — 
The  owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  breed  permit 
all  perfons,  on  paying  a fmall  acknowledgment,  to 
take  as  many  as  they  can,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  they  employ  in  this  kind  of  fport. 

In  the  jurifdiCtion  of  loja  is  produced  that  famous 
fpec  fic  for  intermitting  fevers,  known  by  the  name  of 
quinquina,  or  Jefuits  bark  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it  is  about  ("even  yards  high,  and  the  body  and 
branches  of  a proportionable  thicknefs.  The  Indians , 
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in  order  to  take  off  the  cortex,  cut  down  the  tree, 
bark  it,  and  dry  the  quinquina.  Though  there  are 
here  large  forefts  of  thefe  trees,  there  is  a fenfible  di- 
minution of  them,  occafioned  by  the  Indians  not  Tow- 
ing the  feed,  thofe  which  fhoot  up  fpontaneoufly  be- 
ing by  no  means  equal  in  number  to  thofe  which  are 
cut  down. 

The  jurifdiflion  of  Loja  has  alfo  a very  great  advan- 
tage from  breeding  the  cochineal  infeCl,  which  is  rec- 
koned of  equal  goodnefs  with  that  of  Oaxaca  in  New 
Spain  : but  the  inhabitants  are  fo  far  from  applying 
themfelves  to  this  bufinefs  fo  effe£lually  as  to  fupply 
the  demands  of  trade,  that  they  breed  no  more  than 
they  imagine  will  be  fufficiem  for  the  dyers  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  jurildiiftion  of  Cuenca.  To  this 
elegant  and  lafting  colour  it  is  probably  owing,  that 
the  carpets  of  Loja  and  the  baize  of  Cuenca  are  pre- 
ferred to  all  others. 

The  cochineal  infedl  is  bred  on  a plant  called  the 
nopal  or  Indian  fig-tree,  in  Latin  opuntia  maxima. — 
The  method  of  planting  it  is  by  making  rows  of  holes 
about  half  a yard  deep,  and  about  two  yards  diftant 
from  each  other.  In  each  of  thefe  holes  is  placed  one 
or  two  leaves  of  the  nopal  in  a flat  polition,  and  then 
covered  with  earth.  This  leaf  foon  fhoots  up  into  a 
lingle  Item,  which,  duftng  its  growth,  divides  into 
feveral  brandies,  and  thefe  fuccefliveiy  produce  frefh 
leaves,  the  largell  being  near  the  Item,  which  is  full 
of  knots,  as  are  alfo  the  branches,  and  from  thefe  the 
leaves  have  their  origin.  The  plant  feldom  exceeds 
three  yards  in  height,  its  bloffom  is  fmall,  of  a bright 
red,  and  in  the  ihape  of  a bud,  from  the  centre  of 
which  proceeds  the  fruit.  When  the  fig  is  ripe  the 
outward  fkin  becomes  white  ; but  the  pulp  is  fo  fully 
impregnated  with  a deep  red,  that  it  tinges  the  urine 
of  thofe  who  eat  it ; yet  few  fruits  are  more  pleafant 
orwholefome.  The  cochineal  was  formerly  imagin- 
ed to  be  a fruit  or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant ; but 
it  is  now  known  to  be  infe&s  which  breed  and  are 
nourilhed  on  thofe  trees,  where  they  place  their  eggs 
among  the  leaves.  The  juice  of  the  plant,  which  is 
their  foie  nourifliment,  is  converted  into  their  fuh- 
ftance,  which  is  thus  rendered  of  a beautiful  crimfon 
colour.  When  the  infers  are  at  their  full  growth 
they  are  gathered,  and  put  into  earthen  pots;  where 
they  are  killed  and  put  in:o  bags.  The  Indians  have 
three  methods  of  killing  them,  one  by  fire,  another 
by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  a third  by  hot  water  ; and 
to  thefe  are  owing  the  feveral  gradations  of  the  co- 
lour. The  method  of  killing  them  by  fire  is  to  put 
them  on  {hovels  into  an  oven  moderately  heated,  the 
fine  quality  of  the  cochineal  depending  on  its  not  be- 
ing ever  dried  at  the  time  of  killing  the  infetfts.  How- 
ever, the  beft  method  of  deftroying  this  valuable  crea- 
ture leems  to  be  by  the  rays  of  the  fun.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  infeft  does  not,  in  any  vifible  manner, 
injure  the  plant,  but  extratts  its  nourilhment  from 
the  moll  fucculent  juice,  which  it  fucks  by  means  of 
itsprobofeis  through  the  fine  teguments  of  the  leaves. 
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BESIDE  the  jurifdi&ions  we  have  menti- 
oned, there  are  live  governments  in  the  province  of 
jMito  ; one  of  which  is  included  in  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pcpayan , already  delcribed. 

The  two  former  are  i'eated  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
Cord.l-.ra  of  the  Andes.  Quixos,  which  lies  on  the 
N.  joins  to  the  jurifdfction  of  Popayan,  to  the  £.  it 
extends  to  a river  named  Aguarico,  and  on  the  W.  it 
reaches  to  a part  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 

l he  government  of  Macas  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  government  of  Maynas,  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Bracamcros,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  eaft  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes. 

The  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  ; but  one  of  the 
chief  employments  of  the  country  people  is  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  which,  being  of  an  excellent  kind,  is 
exported  in  rolls  all  over  Peru.  Sugar-canes  and  cot- 
ton alfo  thrive  well  ; but  the  dread  of  the  free  Indi- 
ans, who  have  often  ravaged  the  country,  difcourages 
them  from  planting  more  than  is  juft  fufficient  for 
their  own  ufe,  the  lame  unhappy  lituation  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Qjiixos  are  placed  in. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  trees  in  this  country, 
one  of  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  ftcrax,  the  gum  of 
which  is  of  a mod  exquifite  fragrance,  but  fcarce,  the 
trees  growing  in  places  at  fome  diflance  from  the  vil- 
lages, and  it  is  dangerous  going  to  them,  on  account 
of  the  hatred  which  the  free  Indians  bear  to  the  Spa- 
niards. The  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpedt  to  fome 
mines  of  ultra  marine,  from  which  very  little  is 
brought,  on  account  of  the  danger,  though  the  colour 
is  remarkably  fine.  This  territory  alfo  produces  cin- 
namon trees,  which  feme  naturahfts  fuppofe  to  be  of 
a fuperior  quality  to  thofe  of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  Great 
quantities  of  copal  are  brought  from  Macas,  and  alfo 
wild  wax  •,  but  the  latter  is  of  little  value. 

The  government,  which  on  theS.  limits  the  jurif- 
diction  of  the  audience  of  Quito,  and  follows  next  to 
Macas,  is  that  of Jaen  de  BraCamoros,  whole  in- 
habitants amount  to  about  three  or  four  thoufand, 
who  are  for  the  mod  part  Medizos,  with  fome  Indi- 
ans, and  but  very  few  Spaniards. 

G u a y a q_u  i L. 

G U A T A QJJ  I L,  the  lad  government  of 
Quito  begins  at  Cape  P oJJ'ado , in  2 i°  S.  lat.  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  N.  of  the  bay  of  Manta.  From  this 
Cape  it  extends  along  the  coad,  including  the  ifle  of 
Puna,  to  the  town  of  Machala,  on  the  coad  of  Tum- 
bez,  vt  here  it  is  terminated  by  the  juriidiction  of  Piura; 
from  whence  it  runs  eadward,  and  is  bounded  by  that 
of  Cuenca  ; then  turning  northward,  along  the  wed- 
ern  llcirts  of  the  Andes,  it  terminates  on  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Batnba  and  Chitnbo ; extending  about  fixiy 
leagues  frcmN.  to  S.  and  forty  or  forty- five  from  E. 
to  W.  i he  whole  country  is  one  continued  plain, 
and  in  winter  is  entirely  overdowed.  It  is  divided 
into  feven  lieutenancies,  for  each  of  which  the  corre- 


gidor  appoints  a lieutenant,  who  mud  be  confirmed 
by  the  audience  of  Quito. 

The  canes  which  grow  here  are  remarkable  both 
for  their  length,  their  thicknefs,  and  the  water  con- 
tained in  their  tube-'.  Their  ufual  length  is  from 
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twelve  to  fixteen  yards,  and  the  larged  do  not  exceed 
lix  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  or  fide  of  the  tube 
is  about  fix  lines  in  thicknefs,  fo  that  when  the  cane 
is  opened  and  lpread,  it  forms  a board  near  a foot  and 

a had  in  breadth,  and  of  thefe  houfes  are  built. 

From  the  time  of  their  fird  appearance,  till  they  at- 
tain their  full  perfection,  many  of  the  tubes  contain 
a quantity  of  water,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  at 
full  moon  they  are  either  quite  or  very  nearly  full, 
and  with  the  decreafeof  the  moon  the  water  ebbs. — 
During  the  decreafe  it  appears  turbid,  and  at  the  full 
is  as  clear  as  cryftal.  The  water  is  not  found  in  all 
the  joints,  fome  having  it,  and  others  not,  alternately. 
This  water  is  conddered  as  an  excellent  remedy  for 
bruifes. 

The  canes  being  cut,  are  left  to  dry,  whence  they 
acquire  fuch  a degree  of  ftrength,  as  to  ferve  either 
for  rafters,  beams,  flooring,  or  even  mads  for  the 
veflels  called  balzas.  Ships  which  load  with  cacao 
are  alfo  ceiled  with  them,  to  preferve  the  timbers 
from  the  great  heat  of  that  fruit.  They  alfo  ferve 
as  poles  for  litters,  and  for  a vad  number  of  other 
ul’es. 

The  vijahua  is  a leaf  generally  five  feet  in  length 
and  two  and  a half  in  breadth  ; growing  wild,  with- 
out any  Hem.  The  principal  rib  in  the  middle  is  near 
half  an  inch  broad \ but  all  the  other  parts  are  per- 
fectly foft  and  finooth.  Theunder-fide  is  green,  and 
the  upper  white,  covered  with  a fine  white  vifeid 
down.  It  is  commonly  ufed  for  covering  houfes  ; 
and  for  packing  up  fair,  fifh,  and  other  goods,  which 
are  fent  to  the  mountains,  as  it  fecures  them  from 
rain. 

The  bejucos  are  a kind  of  woody  cordage,  of 
which  there  are  two  foris  ; one  growing  from  the 
earth,  and  twining  round  the  trees  ; the  other  dik- 
ing its  root  into  trees,  and  from  thence  deriving  its 
nourifhment.  Both  kinds,  after  growing  to  a great 
height,  incline  again  to  the  earth,  on  which  they 
creep  li  they  meet  with  another  tree,  to  the  top  of 
which  iey  climb  as  before,  and  then  again  renew 
their  iination  toward  the  earch,  and  thus  form  a 
labyr  .of  ligatures.  Some  are  even  feer.  extended, 
like  a cord,  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  another. 
The)  re  fo  extremely  ilex’ble,  that  no  fc.  tiding  or 
twilling  can  break  them.  The  flendereft  of  them  are 
bet'  n a quarter  and  half  an  inch  in  diamet  er  •,  but 
the  -.oft  common  fize  is  a little  above  lv.  inch: 
in,  d,  there  are  oihers  much  thicker  : ie  are 

o c tie  or  no  ufe,  on  account  of  the  d;  con- 

t Cied  in  their  long  growth.  They  ed 

r lalhing,  tying,  or  taftening  difi’e:  toge- 

thcr ; and  by  twilling  feveral  of  the:  the  manner 

of  ropes,  they  make  cables  and  hawiexs  lor  balzas 
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and  finall  veflels ; and  are  found  to  be  very  durable 
in  the  water. 

Here  are  thick  forcfts  of  various  kinds  of  large 
trees,  differing  in  foliage,  the  difpofition  of  their 
branches,  and  the  lize  of  their  trunks.  In  the  level 
part  of  this  woody  extent  are  a great  number  of  qua- 
drupeds and  birds,  and  among  the  latter  are  wild 
peacocks,  billiards,  pheafants,  and  foirre  others. 
Thefe  forefts  are  alfo  terribly  infelled  with  fnakes. 
Among  the  monkies  is  one  fpecies  fo  very  large,  that 
when  handing  on  its  hind  legs  it  is  little  lefs  than  fix 
feet  high.  They  are  black,  and  in  every  refpedl  very 
ugh',  but  are  ealily  tamed. 

The  fiver  Guayaquil  abounds  with  fifh  of  various 
kinds  ; but  their  increafe  is  greatly  hindered  by  the 
prodigious  number  of  alligators,  amphibious  animals 
that  live  both  in  the  rivers  and  adjacent  plains,  tho’ 
they  are  feldom  known  to  go  far  from  the  batiks  of 
the  river.  When  tired  with  £i filing,  they  leave  the 
water  to  balk  themfelves  in  the  fun,  and  then  appear 
rather  like  rotten  wood  thrown  alhore  by  the  current 
than  living  creatures  ; but,  upon  perceiving  any  thing 
approach  them,  they  immediately  plunge  into  the 
water.  They  are  the  largeft  animals  of  the  lizard 
kind;  fome  of  them  here  are  of  fo  monftrous  a ilze, 
as  to  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  head  is 
long,  turning  up  at  the  nofe  like  the  fnout  of  a hog, 
and  furni filed  with  two  rows  of  ftrong-pointed  teeth. 
During  the  time  they  lie  balking  on  the  lliore,  they 
keep  their  huge  mouths  wide  open  till  filled  with 
muiketoes,  flies,  and  other  infeiSts,  when,  fuddenly 
{hutting  their  jaws,  they  fwallow  their  prey.  They 
generally  avoid  a man.  The  whole  body  of  the  alli- 
gator is  covered  with  fcales,  impenetrable  to  a muiket- 
ball,  unlefs  it  happens  to  hit  him  in  the  belly,  which 
is  the  only  vulnerable  part.  This  is  an  oviparous 
animal. 

The  female  makes  a large  hole  in  the  fand  near  the 
brink  of  a river,  and  in  it  depofits  her  eggs,  which 
are  alrnoft  as  large  as  thofe  of  an  oftrich,  and  as 
white  as  thofe  of  a hen,  but  much  more  folid.  She 
generally  lays  about  a hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame 
place  till  they  are  all  depofited,  which  is  about  one 
or  two  days.  She  not  only  covers  them  with  fand, 
but,  the  better  to  conceal  them,  rolls  herfeif  over 
them,  and  then  returns  to  the  water,  till  natural  in- 
ftinft  informs  her  that  it  is  time  to  deliver  her  young 
from  their  confinement.  When  fhe  comes  to  the 
fpot,  flie  is  followed  by  the  male;  fhe  then  tears  up 
the  land,  and  begins  breaking  the  eggs,  with  fuch 
care,  that  fcarce  a fingle  one  is  injured,  and  a whole 
fwarm  of  little  alligators  are  feen  crawling  about. 
She  then  takes  them  on  her  neck  and  back,  to  re- 
move them  into  the  water;  but  the  watchful  gaiiina- 
zos  feize  this  opportunity  to  deprive  her  of  fome  ; 
and  even  the  male  alligator,  which  indeed  comes  for 
no  other  purpofe,  devours  what  he  can,  till  the  fe- 
male has  reached  the  water  with  the  few  remaining  ; 
and  then  all  that  fall  from  her  back,  and  do  not 
fwim.  flie  herfeif  eats,  whence  of  this  formidable 
VoL.  HI. 


brood,  happ'ly  no  more  than  four  or  five  commonly 
efcape. 

The  gallinazos,  a fpecies  of  the  vulture,  which  we 
have  defcribed  in  treating  of  Garthngena,  contribute 
greatly  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  alligators,  they 
being  extremely  fond  of  their  eggs,  in  finding  which 
they  difcover  extraordinary  addrefs.  Thefe  birds  of- 
ten make  it  their  foie  employment  to  watch  the  fe- 
males- during  the  dry  1’eafon,  when  they  lay  their 
eggs,  the  fides  of  the  river  not  being  then  covered 
with  water,  concealing  itle’tf  among  the  branches  of 
a tree,  where  it  fiiently  obferves  the  female  alligator 
till  fhe  has  laid  her  eggs  and  retires  ; but  flie  is  no 
fooner  under  the  water,  than  the  gallinazo  darts 
down  on  the  repofitory,  and  with  its  beak,  claws  and 
wings,  tears  up  the  fand,  and  devours  the  eggs, 
leaving  only  the  iliells.  Thefe  eggs,  when  frelli,  are 
alfo  eaten  by  the  mulattoes. 

The  alligators  are  not  wanting  in  addrefs  in  catch- 
ing filh,  which  is  their  principal  food  : eight  or  ten, 
as  it  were  by  agreement,  draw  up  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  or  creek,  while  others  go  a conliderable  diftancs 
up  the  river,  and  chafe  the  filh  downward,  by  which 
means  none  of  any  fize  efcape  them.  The  alligators 
not  being  able  to  eat  under  water,  on  feizing  a filh, 
raife  their  heads  above  the  furface,  and  then  devour 
them.  After  l’atisfying  their  appetite,  they  retire  to 
reft  on  the  banks.  When  they  cannot  find  fifti,  they 
betake  themfelves  to  the  meadows  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  devour  coirs  and  calves.  This 
is  done  in  the  night,  that  they  may  furprife  them 
in  their  fleep ; and  it  is  obferved,  that  thofe  alli- 
gators that  have  once  tailed  Hefti,  become  fo  fond  of 
ir,  as  never  to  feed  upon  filh  but  when  compelled  by 
neceffity.  There  are  indeed  many  melancholy  in- 
ftances  of  their  devouring  the  human  fpecies,  efpe- 
cially  children  who  are  out  of  doors  in  the  dark  ; 
and  thefe  voracious  animals  having  once  feized  them 
in  their  mouths,  make  fure  of  their  prey,  again  ft  that 
afliftance  which  the  cries  of  the  victim  confhntiy 
bring,  by  haftening  into  the  water,  where  thev  im- 
mediately drown  it,  and  then  riling  to  the  furface 
devour  it  at  leifure.  Boatmen,  by  inconliderately 
fleeping  with  one  of  their  arms  or  legs  over  the  fide 
of  a boat,  have  been  feized  by  thefe  animals,  and  the 
whole  body  drawn  into  the  water.  Thofe  alligators 
who  have  once  feafted  upon  human  flefh  arc  known 
to  be  the  moft  dangerous,  and  entertain  an  infat iable 
delire  of  repeating  the  fame  delicious  repaft. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  they  abound 
are  very  afliduous  to  deftroy  them.  Their  uftial  me- 
thod is  by  a piece  of  hard  wood,  fharpened  at  both 
ends,  and  baited  with  the  lungs  of  fome  animal ; this 
they  fallen  to  a thong,  the  end  of  which  is  fecured 
on  the  fhore.  The  alligator,  on  feeing  the  lungs 
floating  on  the  water,  fnaps  at  the  bait,  and  both 
points  of  the  wood  entering  his  jaws,  he  is  dragged 
on  fhore  with  his  mouth  wide  open  : he  then  endea- 
vours violently  to  refeue  himfelf,  while  the  Indians 
bait  him,  knowing  that  the  greateft  damage  he  could 
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do  them  would  be  to  throw  down  fuch  as,  for  want 
of  care  or  agility,  do  not  keep  out  of  his  reach. 

The  city  of  Guayaquil,  isfeated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  lame  name,  in  2°  i i'  S.  latitude, 
and  8 1°  I i W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The 
old  city  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a mountain,  and  the 
new  at  the  dtftance  of  feveral  hundred  yards  ; and, 
for  preferring  a communication  between  them,  a 
bridge  of  timber  has  been  conftrufted  of  about  fix 
hundred  yards  in  length.  The  city  is  of  confider- 
sble  extent,  .retching  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  town  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  new,  near  a mile  and  a half ; but  it  is  not 
of  a proportionable  breadth.  The  houles  of  both 
towns  are  built  of  wood,  and  many  of  them  covered 
with  tiles,  though  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  in  the 
old  town  are  only  thatched  with  leaves.  They  are, 
however,  large  and  handfome,  and  have  one  ftory 
above  the  ground-floor.  In  the  front  are  fliops  of  all 
•kinds,  and  before  them  are  generally  fpacious  porti- 
cos, which,  during  the  rainy  feafon,  are  the  only 
places  where  paflengers  can  walk,  the  ftreets  being 
utterly  impaflable.  Perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  live 
in  the  upper  apartments,  and  the  ground  floors  are 
let  to  ftrangers  who  come  to  trade,  or  pafs  through 
the  city  with  their  goods. 

Guayaquil  contains  as  many  inhabitants,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  as  any  Spanijh  city  in  America  ; the 
continual  refort  of  ftrangers  greatly  increafes  the 
number,  which  is  computed  at  twenty  thoufand.  The 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  divided  into 
companies  of  militia,  according  to  their  rank  and 
complexion,  and  are  commanded  by  officers  chofen 
by  themfelves,  the  corregidor  being  commander  in 
chief. 

Though  the  heat  is  here  equal  to  that  of  Panama 
or  Carthagena,  all  the  natives,  except  thofe  born  from 
a mixture  of  blood,  are  frefh-coloured,  and  are  ef- 
teemed  the  handfomeft  people  not  only  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ijidto,  but  in  all  Peru.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  natives,  notwit hftanding  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, are  not  tawny,  and  that  though  the  Spaniards 
have  not  naturally  fo  fair  a complexion  as  the  north- 
ern nations,  their  children  born  here  of  Spanijh  wo- 
men are  very  fair;  a phenomenon  which  has  yet  ne- 
ver been  fully  accounted  for.  To  thefe  advantages  it 
muft  be  added,  that  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  elegance  and  politenefs. 

The  commerce  of  Guayaquil  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  conlilting  of  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  its  jurifdiction,  and  the  other  tranfitory  ; 
its  port  being  the  place  where  the  goods  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Peru  and  Terra  Firma  configned  to  the 
mountains  are  landed  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
from  the  mountains  defigned  for  thefe  provinces  are 
brought  hither,  and  Ihipped  for  their  refpective 
ports. 

Chocolate,  one  of  its  principal  produfts,  is  chiefly 
exported  to  Panama,  hew  Spain  and  Peru  l imber, 
which  is  efteemed  the  lecond  article,  is  chiefly  lent 


to  Callao.  Thefe  branches  of  trade  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  Guayaquil , from  the  prodigious  quantities 
exported  ; and  the  trade  of  fait  is  not  inferior  to  ei- 
ther, though  the  principal  markets  to  which  it  is  fent 
are  only  the  inland  towns  in  the  province  of  ^uito. 


The  Indians  of  Quito. 

THE  difpofition  of  the  Indians  in  the  pro- 
vince of  ^Pi/ito  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  they 
appear  to  have  no  refemblance  to  the  people  found 
there  by  thofe  who  firft  difeovered  the  country. 
They  at  prefent  pofiefs  a tranquillity  not  to  be  difturb- 
ed  either  by  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events.  In  their 
mean  apparel  they  are  as  contented  as  a prince  clothed 
in  the  moll  lplendid  robes.  They  fhew  the  fame  dis- 
regard to  riches,  and  even  the  authority  and  gran- 
deur within  their  reach  is  fo  little  the  objeft  of  their 
ambition,  that  to  all  appearances  it  feems  to  be  the 
fame  to  an  Indian , whether  he  be  created  an  al- 
calde, or  obliged  to  perform  the  office  of  a common 
executioner.  Among  them  a reciprocal  efteem  is 
neither  increafed  nor  diminifhed  by  fuch  circum- 
ftances  ; the  fame  moderation  appears  in  their  food, 
and  they  enjoy  their  Ample  diet  with  the  fame  com- 
placency as  others  do  their  well-furnifhed  tables.  No- 
thing can  move  them  or  alter  their  minds,  it  being 
common  for  them  to  decline  a little  aft  of  fervice, 
though  offered  a very  confiderable  reward.  Fear 
cannot  ftimulate,  refpeft  induce,  nor  punifhment 
compel  them.  They  are  indeed  proof  againft  every 
attempt  to  roufe  them  from  their  natural  indolence, 
in  which  they  feem  to  look  down  with  contempt  on 
the  wifeft  of  mortals. 

Their  floth  is  fo  great,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can 
induce  them  to  work.  Whatever  therefore  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  done  is  left  to  the  Indian  women,  who  are 
much  more  aftive  ; they  fpin  and  make  the  half  fhirts 
and  drawers  which  form  the  only  apparel  of  their 
hulhands  ; they  cook  the  provifions,  grind  barley, 
and  brew  the  beer  called  chicha;  while  the  hufband. 
fits  fquatting  on  his  hams,  the  ufual  pofture  of  the 
Indians , looking  at  his  bufy  wife.  The  only  domef- 
tic  fervice  they  do,  is  to  plow  their  little  fpot  of  land, 
which  is  fowed  by  the  wife.  When  they  are  once 
feated  on  their  hams,  no  reward  can  induce  them  to 
ftir  ; fo  that  if  a traveller  has  loft  his  way,  and  hap- 
pens to  come  to  one  of  their  cottages,  they  charge 
their  wives  to  fay  that  they  are  not  at  home.  Should 
the  paffenger  alight  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian 
would  ftill  be  lafe ; for  having  no  light  but  what 
comes  through  a hole  in  the  door,  he  could  not  be 
difeovered  ; and  fhou'd  the  ftranger  even  fee  the  In- 
dian, neither  entreaties  nor  rewards  would  prevail  on 
him  to  ftir  a ftep  with  him. 

1’ney  are  lively  only  in  parties  of  pleafure,  rejoic- 
ings, entertainments,  and  efpecially  dancing  ; but  in 
ail  thefe  the  liquor  muft  circulate  brifldy,  and  they 
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continue  drinking  till  they  are  entirely  deprived  both 
of  fenfeand  motion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indian  women,  whether 
maids  or  married,  and  Indian  young  men  before  they 
are  of  an  age  to  contraft  matrimony,  are  never  guilty 
of  this  vice : it  being  a maxim  among  them,  that 
drunkennefs  is  the  privilege  of  none  but  mailers  of 
families,  who,  when  they  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
themfelves,  have  others  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  women  prefent  the  chicha  to  their  hufbands  in 
calabaihes,  till  their  fpirits  are  raifed  ; then  one  plays 
cn  a pipe  and  tabor,  while  others  dance.  Some  of 
the  beft  voices  among  the  Indian  women  ling  fongs 
in  their  own  language,  and  thofe  who  do  not  dance, 
fquat  down  in  the  ui'ual  pofture  till  it  comes  to  their 
turn.  When  tired  with  intemperance,  they  all  lie 
down  together,  without  regarding  whether  they  be 
near  the  wife  of  another,  or  their  own  fifter  or  daugh- 
ter. Thefe  feftivities  fometimes  continue  three  or 
four  days,  till  the  prieft  coming  among  them,  throws 
away  all  the  chicha,  and  difperles  the  Indians , left 
they  fhould  procure  more. 

Their  funerals  are  likewife  folemnized  with  excef- 
five  drinking.  The  houfe  is  filled  with  jugs  of  chi- 
cha, for  the  folace  of  the  mourners  and  other  vifitors  •, 
the  latter  even  go  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  invite  all 
of  their  nation  who  happen  to  pafs  by,  to  come  in  and 
drink  to  the  honour  of  the  deceafed.  This  ceremony 
lafts  four  or  five  days,  and  fometimes  more,  ftrong  li- 
quor being  their  fupreme  enjoyment. 

The  Indians  in  the  audience  of  Quito  are  faid  to  act 
contrary  to  all  other  nations  in  their  marriages  ; for 
they  never  make  choice  of  a woman  who  has  not  been 
firft  enjoyed  by  others,  which  they  confider  as  a cer- 
tain indication  of  her  perfonal  attractions.  After  a 
voung  man  has  made  choice  of  a woman,  he  alks  her 
of  her  father,  and  having  obtained  his  confent,  they 
begin  to  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  affift 
the  father-  in-lafr  in  cultivating  the  land.  At  the  end 
of  three  or  four  months,  and  frequently  of  a year, 
the  hufband  leaves  his  bride  or  wife  without  any  ce- 
remony ; and  perhaps  expoftulates  with  his  father-in- 
law  for  endeavouring  to  deceive  him,  by  impofing 
upon  him  his  daughter,  whom  nobody  ell e had 
thought  worthy  of  making  a bed-fellow.  But  if  no 
difguft  ariles  in  the  man  on  this  account,  or  any 
other,  after  palling  three  or  four  months  in  this  com- 
merce, which  they  call  amanarfe,  or  to  habituate 
onefelf,  they  then  marry.  This  cuftom  is  ftill  very 
common,  though  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  have 
ufed  all  their  endeavours  to  put  a ftop  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly they  always  abfolve  them  of  that  fin  before 
they  give  them  the  nuptial  benediClion. 

The  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 

W E now  come  to  the  mod  remarkable  moun- 
tains and  deierts  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes , near 
the  countries  laft  defcribed.  It  has  been  oblerved, 
that  the  dependencies  of  the  jurifdictions  of  Quito  are 


feated  between  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and 
that  the  air  is  more  or  lei's  cold,  and  the  ground  more 
or  lefs  fteril,  according  to  the  height  of  tire  moun- 
tains. Thefe  barren  tracts  are  called  deferts  •,  for, 
though  all.  the  Cordilleras  are  dry,  fome  are  much 
more  fo  than  others  ; and  the  continual  fnow  and 
frofts  render  fome  parts  of  them  incapable  of  produc- 
ing a fingle  plant,  and  confequently  they  are  uninha- 
bitable by  man  or  beaft. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains,  which  appear  to  have 
their  bafes  refting  on  other  mountains,  rife  to  a molt 
aftonifhing  height,  and,  reaching  far  above  the  clouds, 
are  here,  although  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zone, 
covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  From  experiments 
made  with  a barometer,  on  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi , 
it  appeared  that  its  fummit  was  elevated  fix  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  yards  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  fomething  above  three  geographical  miles, 
which  greatly  exceeds  the  height  of  any  other  moun- 
tain in  the  known  world. 

Cotopaxi  became  a volcano  about  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  this  country.  A new  erup- 
tion happened  in  1743,  which  had  been  for  fome 
days  preceded  by  a continual  interior  rumbling  noife  ; 
after  which  an  aperture  was  made  in  its  fummit,  as 
alfo  three  others  near  the  middle  of  its  declivity;  thefe 
parts,  when  the  eruption  commenced,  were  buried 
under  prodigious  mafles  of  fnow.  The  ignited  fub- 
ftances  which  were  ejected  being  mingled  with  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  melting  amidft 
the  flames,  were  carried  down  with  fuch  amazing  ra- 
pidity, that  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacunga  was 
overflowed,  and  all  the  houfes,  with  their  wretched 
inhabitants,  were  fwept  away  in  one  general  and  in- 
ftantaneous  deftruclion.  The  river  of  Latacunga  was 
the  receptacle  of  this  dreadful  flood,  till  becoming 
fwoollen  above  its  banks,  the  torrent  rolled  over  the 
adjacent  country,  continuing  to  fweep  away  houfes 
and  cattle,  and  rendered  the  land  near  the  town  of 
the  fame  name  as  the  river,  one  vaft  lake.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  inhabitants  had  fufficient  warning  to  fave 
their  lives  by  flight,  and  retreated  to  a more  elevated 
fpot,  at  fome  diftance.  During  three  days  the  vol- 
cano ejected  cinders,  while  torrents  of  lava  with  melt- 
ed ice  and  fnow  poured  down  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  eruption  continued  for  feveral  days  longer, 
accompanied  with  terrible  roarings  of  the  wind,  rulh- 
ing  through  the  craters  which  had  been  opened.  At 
length  all  was  quiet,  and  neither  fmoke  nor  fire  were 
to  be  feen  ; until,  in  May  1744,  the  flames  forced  a 
paflage  through  feveral  other  parrs  on  the  fides  of  the 
mountain  ; fo  that  in  clear  nights  the  flames,  being 
reflected  by  the  tranfparent  ice,  exhibited  a very  grand 
and  beautiful  illumination.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
November  following,  it  ejected  fuch  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  fire  and  lava,  that  an  inundation  equal  to  the 
former  foon  enfued^  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Latacunga,  for  fome  time,  gave  themfelves  over 
for  loft. 

The  raoft  louthern  mountain  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
D d d 2 that 
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that  of  MtcaSi  or  Sangay,  which  is  of  a prodigious 
height,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  covered  with 
I'now  ; yet  from  its  Summit  ilTues  a continual  fire,  at- 
tended with  explofions  which  are  plainly  heard  at 
forty  leagues  diftance.  The  country  adjacent  to  this 
volcano  is  entirely  barren,  being  covered  with  cinders 
ejetted  from  its  mouth.  In  this  mountain  riles  the 
river  Sangay,  which,  being  joined  by  the  Upann, 
forms  the  Puyra , a large  river  which  dilcharges  itlelf 
into  the  Maranon. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  climate  on  the 
ton  of  thefe  mountains,  we  lhall  give  fome  account  of 
that  which  prevailed  on  Pichbuha,  when  Don  George 
Juan  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  were  Rationed  there, 
in  order,  by  accurate  observations,  to  determine  the 
true  figure  of  the  earth.  From  this  a judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  reft  ; the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
being  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  mountains. 

Ptchincha,  though  famous  tor  its  great  height,  is 
twelve  hundred  and  Seventy-eight  yards  lower  than 
the  perpendicular  he’ght  of  Cotopaxi , and  was  tor- 
merlv  a volcano,  but  the  mouth  or  crater,  on  one  of 
its  tides  is  now  covered  with  Sand  and  calcined  matter; 
So  that  at  prelent  neither  Smoke  nor  fire  iftfie  from 
it.  Our  learned  authors  found  the  colJ  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain  extremedy  intenfe,  the  wind  violent, 
and  they  were  frequently  involved  in  fo  th  ck  a fog, 
or,  in  other  word  , a cloud,  that  an  objeft  at  fix  or 
eight  paces  distance  was  Scarcely  dil'cernible.  The 
air  nrew  clear,  by  the  clouds  moving  nearer  to  the 
earfh,  and  on  all  Sides  Surrounding  the  mountain  to 
avail  diftance,  representing  the  Sea  with  the  moun- 
tain Standing  like  an  ifland  in  the  centre.  When  this 
happened,  they  heard  the  dreadful  noife  of  the  tem- 
pefts  ti.at  discharged  themSelves  on  phuto,  and  the 
nei  dibouring  country.  They  Saw  the  lightning  ilTue 
from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  far  be- 
neath therm  While  the  lower  parts  were  involved 
in  tern  pelts  of  thunder  and  rain,  they  enjoyed  a de- 
lightful Serenity  ; the  wind  was  abated,  the  iky  clear, 
and  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  iun  moderated  the  fe- 
veritv  of  the  cold.  Put,  when  the  clouds  rofe,  their 
thicknefs  rendered  refpiration  difficult  : i'now  and 
hr.il  fell  continually,  and  the  wind  returned  with  all 
j s violence  ; fo  that  it  v as  impoffible  entirely  to  over- 
con e the  fear  of  being,  together  with  their  hut, 
blown  down  the  precipice  on  whole  edge  it  was  built, 
G - cf  being  buried  in  it  hv  the  conftant  accumulations 
o ice  and  i'now.  fib  r fears  were  like  wife  increal'ed 
b.  the  faft  cf enormous  fragments  of  rocks.  1 hough 
ti  e in  ah.tfV  crev  ce  vilibie  in  their  hut  was  flopped, 
th.  T.d  v as  ft  piercing  that  it  penetrated  through  ; 
a , I < ugh  the  l.ut  was  imali,  crowded  with  inhabi- 
t , and  had  icveral  lamps  conftantly  burning,  t he 
c Id  was  So  great,  that  each  individual  was  obliged  to 
h ve  a chjfing-d.ih  of  coals,  and  Several  men  were 
c nitantly  employed  every  morning  to  remove  the 
fnow  which  fell  in  the  night.  By  the  Severities  of 
Such  a climate  their  feet  were  iwelled,  and  So  tender 
that  walking  was  attended  with  extreme  pain,  their 


hands  covered  with  chilblains,  and  their  lips  fo  Swell- 
ed and  chopt  that  every  motion  in  Speaking  drew 
blood. 

In  thoSe  parts  of  the  mountains  which  are  not  So 
high  as  to  be  Subjected  to  an  eternal  froft,  there  grows 
a kind  of  ruih,  and  feveral  other  plants,  with  a few 
frees  of  one  or  two  Species. 

Though  the  Severity  of  the  air  on  thefe  deferts  is  So 
great,  that  all  animals  cannot  live  upon  them,  yet 
they  afford  many  deer,  which  feed  on  the  draw  or 
ruflies  peculiar  to  thofe  parts ; and  Some  of  them  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  higheft:  mountains,  where  the 
cold  is  intolerable  to  the  human  tpecies.  Among  the 
rufhes  are  alfo  bred  a great  number  of  rabbits,  and 
Some  foxes. 

The  only  birds  known  in  thofe  inclement  regions 
are  partridge;,  which  are  Something  different  from 
thofe  of  Europe , and  nearly  referable  the  quail ; alfo 
condors  and  hummers. 

The  condor,  a bird  larger  and  ftronger  than  the 
eagle,  refembles  in  its  colours  and  appearance  the  gal- 
linazo  already  deferibed,  and  Sometimes  foars  from 
the  higheft  mountains  So  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  fight. 
From  its  being  feldom  Seen  in  low  places,  a Subtile  air 
Seems  be  St  Suited  for  it  ; though  Some,  that  have  been 
tamed  when  young,  live  in  the  villages  and  planta- 
tions They  are  extremely  carnivorous,  and  are  fre- 
quently known  to  Seize  and  fly  away  with  lambs  that 
feed  on  the  heaths  upon  the  Sides  of  the  mountains. 
Our  author  confirms  this  by  his  own  observation  ; 
for  feeing  on  a hill,  adjoining  to  one  on  which  he 
flood,  a flock  of  fheep  in  great  confufion,  he  perceiv- 
ed a condor  flying  upward  from  it  with  a lamb  in  its 
claws.  When  at  fome  height  he  dropped  it  ; but  fol- 
lowing it  took  it  up,  and  let  it  fall  a Second  time  ; 
and  then  winged  its  way  out  of  fight,  to  avoid  the 
Indians , who,  at  the  crying  of  the  hoys  and  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs,  were  running  toward  the  place. 

From  moft  of  thefe  mountains  flow  rivers,  which 
when  too  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges  are  made  at  the 
moft  frequented  places.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds, 
befide  thofe  of  ftone,  which  are  very  few.  The  rnofk 
common  are  of  wood,  and  the  reft:  of  bejucos,  the 
plant  we  have  deferibed  as  ufed  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
ropes.  With  regard  to  the  firft,  they  choofe  a place 
where  the  river  is  very  narrow,  and  has  on  each  fide 
high  rocks.  Thefe  only  confift  of  four  long  beams 
laid  over  the  precipice,  forming  a path  about  a yard 
and  a half  in  breadth,  juft  fufficient  for  a man  to  pafs 
over  on  horfeback  : and  cuftom  has  rendered  thefe  fa 
familiar,  that  the  people  pals  them  without  any  ap- 
prehenfions. 

The  bridges  of  bejucos  are  only  ufed  where  the 
breadth  of  the  river  will  not  admit  of  beams  being 
laid  acrof's.  In  their  conftrudtion  Several  bejucos  are 
twifted  together,  in  order  to  form  a large  cable  of 
the  length  required.  Six  of  thefe  are  drawn  from 
one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  two  of  which  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  other  four,  and  Serve  for 
rails.  Acrols  the  latter  are  wattled  crofs  flicks  of 
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bejucos,  and  the  whole  refembles  a fifhing  net,  or  In- 
dian hammock,  ftretched  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to 
the  other.  As  the  melhes  of  this  net  are  very  large, 
and  the  foot  would  be  in  danger  of  flipping  through, 
they  drew  reeds  at  the  bottom,  which  ferve  for  a 
floor. 

Mod  of  thefe  bridges  are  only  for  men  and  women, 
the  mules  fwimming  over  the  rivers  ; for  their  load- 
ing being  taken  off,  they  are  driven  into  the  water 
near  half  a league  above  the  bridge,  that  they  may 
reach  the  oppofite  fhore  near  it,  they  being  carried  fo 
far  by  the  rapidity  of  the  dream. 

Some  rivers,  indead  of  a bejuco  bridge,  are  prided 
by  means  of  a tarabitn,  afingle  rope  made  of  bejucos, 
or  from  thongs  cut  from  the  hide  of  an  ox,  and  con- 
fiding of  feveral  thongs,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  in 
thicknefs.  This  rope  is  extended  from  one  fide  of 
the  river  to  the  other,  and  fadened  on  each  bank  to 
drong  pods.  On  one  fide  it  is  fadened  to  a wheel, 
that  it  may  be  Araightened  or  fiackened  to  the  degree 
required.  From  the  tarabita  hangs  a kind  of  lea- 
thern hammock,  capable  of  holding  a man,  fulpend- 
ed  by  a clue  at  each  end.  A rope  is  alio  fadened  and 
extended  to  the  tides  of  the  river,  for  drawing  the 
hammock  to  the  fide  intended,  which  a pufh,  at  its 
fird  fetting  off",  fends  quickly  to  the  other  fide.  This 
not  only  ferves  to  carry  over  perfons  and  loads,  but 
alfo  the  beads  themfelves,  where  the  rapidity  of  the 
dream,  and  the  prodigious  dones  continually  carried 
along  by  it,  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  fwim 
over. 

For  carrying  over  the  mules  two  tarabltas  are  ne- 
ceffary,  one  for  each  dde  of  the  river,  and  the  ropes 
are  much  thicker  and  dacker.  On  this  rope  is  only 
one  clue,  which  is  of  wood,  and  by  this  the  bead  is 
fufpended,  he  being  fecured  with  girts  round  the 
belly  and  neck.  When  this  is  performed  the  crea- 
ture is  ihoved  off,  and  prefently  landed  on  the  op- 
pofite fide.  Thoie  that  are  accudomed  to  be  convey- 
ed over  in  this  manner  never  make  the  lead  motion, 
but  even  come  of  themfelves  to  have  the  girts  fad- 
ened round  them  ; yet  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they 
are  at  fird  brought  to  futFer  this  to  be  done,  and  when 
they  find  themfelves  fufpended,  they  kick  and  fling 
during  their  fhort  pnffage. 

The  roads  over  fome  of  thefe  mountains  are  not 
the  lead  of  thofe  extraordinary  particulars  relating  to 
them.  In  many  places  the  road  is  fo  narrow  that  the 
mules  have  fcarce  room  to  fet  their  feet,  and  in  others 
it  is  a continued  feries  of  precipices.  Befide,  thefe 
roads  are  full  of  holes  near  three  quarters  of  a yard 
deep,  in  which  the  mules  put  their  fore  and  hind  feet, 
fo  that  fometimes  they  draw  their  bellies  and  the  ri- 
der’s legs  along  the  ground.  Indeed  thefe  holes  ferve 
as  Aeps,  without  which  the  precipices  would  be  im- 
paffable  ; but  fhould  the  bead  happen  to  put  his  foot 
between  two  of  thefe  holes,  or  not  place  it  right,  the 
rider  falls,  and,  if  on  the  fide  of  the  precipice,  inevi- 
tably perifhes. 

The  manner  of  defeending  feems  dill  more  danger- 
ous. On  one  fide  are  frequently  deep  eminences, 
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and  on  the  other  frightful  abyfles  ; and  as  they  gene  ; 
rally  follow  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  the  road, 
indead  of  being  on  a level,  forms  deep  eminences  and 
declivities.  The  mules  are  fenfibleof  the  caution  re- 
quifite  in  thefe  defeents,  for,  coming  to  the  top  of  aij 
eminence,  they  flop,  and  having  placed  their  fore- 
feet clofe  together,  place  the  hinder  feet  a little  for- 
ward, as  if  going  to  lie  down.  Having  in  this  atti- 
tude taken  a furvey  of  the  road,  they  Aide  down  with 
the  fvviftnefs  of  a meteor.  The  rider  has  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  keep  himfelf  fad  in  the  faddle,  for  the  lead 
morion  is  lufficient  to  diforder  the  equilibrium  of  the 

mule,  in  which  cafe  they  both  unavoidably  periffi 

The  addrefs  of  the  bead  is  extremely  wonderful ; for 
in  this  rapid  motion,  when  he  feems  to  have  lod  ail 
government  of  himfelf,  he  follows  exatdly  the  differ- 
ent windings  of  the  road,  as  if  he  had  accurately  fet- 
tled in  his  mind  the  courfe  he  was  to  follow,  amf 
taken  every  precaution  for  his  fafety.  But  the  longed 
practice  of  travelling  thefe  roads  cannot  entirely  free 
the  mules  from  an  apparent  dread  on  their  arriving  on 
the  top  of  a deep  declivity  ; for  they  not  only  atten- 
tively view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  fnort  at  the 
danger.  If  the  rider  inadvertently  endeavours  to  fpur 
them  on,  they  continue  immoveable  ; and  it  is  really 
wonderful  to  confider  how,  after  having  overcome 
the  fird  emotions  of  their  fear,  they  dretch  out  their 
fore-legs,  that  by  preferving  a proper  equilibrium 
they  may  not  fall,  yet  make  with  their  body  that  gen- 
tle inclination  neceflary  fo  follow  the  feveral  windings 
of  the  road  ; and  afterward  their  addrefs  in  flopping 
themfelves  at  the  end  of  their  impetuous  career. 

The  Audience  of  Lima. 

T H E next  dividon  of  Peru  is  the  audience 
of  Lima , which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  ^uito,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes , on  the  8.  by 
the  audience  of  Los  Choreas,  andon  the  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  it  being  about  feven  hundred  and  feventy 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  but  of  an  unequal 
breadth. 

The  climate  and  foil  of  this  country  is  uncommonly 
various ; in  fome  places  it  is  exceedingly  hot,  in  others 
infupportablv  cold,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  where 
rain  never  falls,  it  is  always  temperate.  The  feafons 
vary  within  the  ccmpafs  of  a few  miles,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  the  audience,  all  the  viciffitudes  of  weather 
are  experienced  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  extreme- 
ly remarkable  that  no  rains  fad  or  rivers  flow  on  the 
fea-coafts,  though  the  country  is  refreffied  by  thick 
fogs,  and  the  heat  abated  by  denfe  clouds  that  never 
condenfe  into  fliowers.  This  phenomenon  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  many  naturalids,  without  their 
being  able  fatisfaidorily  to  account  for  it. 

Spring  begins  toward  the  clofe  of  the  year,  that  is, 
about  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, when  the  vapours  which  fill  the  atmofpheie 
during  the  winter  fubfide,  and  the  fun,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  again  appears,  and  the  courw- 
try  then  begins  to  revive,  which,  during  the  abfence 
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of  his  rays,  had  continued  in  a ftate  oflanguor.  This 
is  fucceeded  by  i'ummer,  which,  though  hot,  from 
the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  fun’s  rays,  is  far 
from  being  unfupportable  ; the  heat,  which  indeed 
would  otherwife  be  excellive,  being  moderated  by  the 
fouth  winds,  which  always  blow  at  this  feafon,  though 
with  no  great  force.  Winter  begins  at  the  latter  end 
of  jt. me  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and  continues  till 
November  or  December,  when  the  fouth  winds  begin 
to  blow  ftronger,  and  to  produce  a certain  degree  of 
cold,  not  indeed  equal  to  that  in  the  countries  where 
ice  and  fnow  are  known,  but  fo  keen  that  the  light 
drefles  are  laid  by,  and  cloth  or  other  warm  huffs 
worn.  During  the  winter  the  earth  is  covered  with 
fo  thick  a fog,  as  totally  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun  ; and  the  winds,  by  blowing  under  the  fhelter  of 
this  fog,  retain  the  particles  they  contradted  in  the 
frozen  zone.  In  this  feafon  only  the  vapours  diifolve 
into  a very  finall  dew,  which  every  where  equally 
moitlens  the  earth,  by  which  means  all  the  hills, 
which  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year  offer  nothing 
to  the  fight  but  rocks  and  waftes,  are  clothed  with 
verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers  of  themofl  beau- 
tiful colours.  Thefe  dews  never  fall  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties as  to  impair  the  roads,  or  incommode  the  travel- 
ler ; a very  thin  fluff  will  not  foon  be  wet  through  ; 
but  the  continuance  of  the  mills  during  the  whole 
winter,  without  being  exhaled  by  the  fun,  fertilizes 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Lima  is  as  free  from  tempefls  as  from  rain  ; fo  that 
thole  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  neither  vifited  the 
mountains,  nor  travelled  into  other  parts,  are  abfo- 
lute  firangt  rs  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and  are  there- 
fore extremely  terrified  when  they  firlt  hear  the  for- 
mer or  fee  the  latter.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
vhat  is  here  entirely  unknown  fhould  be  fo  common 
thirty  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Lima  ; it  being  no  farther 
to  the  mountains,  where  violent  rains  and  tempefls 
of  thunder  and  lightning  are  as  frequent  as  at 
ghato. 

But  though  the  capital  is  freed  from  the  terror  of 
thele  tempefts,  it  is  fubjedt  to  what  is  much  more 
dreadful  Earthquakes  happen  here  fo  frequently, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  under  continual  apprehenfions 
of  being,  from  their  fuddennefs  and  violence,  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  their  own  houfes;  yet  thefe  earthquakes, 
though  fo  fudden,  have  their  prefages,  one  of  the 
principal  of  which  is  a rumbling  noife  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  about  a minute  before  the  fhocks  are 
felt,  that  feems  to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterra- 
reous  part ; this  is  followed  by  difmal  bowlings  of  the 
dogs,  who  feem  to  prefage  the  approaching  danger. 
The  be^fts  of  burden  pafiing  the  ftreets  flop,  and  by 
a natural  inftindt  fpread  open  their  legs,  the  better  to 
fecure  thetnfelves  from  falling.  On  thefe  portents 
the  terrified  inhabitants  fly  from  their  houfes  into  the 
fireets  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  if  it  happens  in 
the  night  they  appear  quite  naked  ; the  urgency  of 
the  danger  at  once  banilliing  all  lenfe  of  delicacy  or 
fliame.  Thus  the  ftreets  exhibit  luch  odd  and  fingu- 
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lar  figures  as  might  afford  matter  of  diverfion,  were 
it  pofiible  to  be  diverted  in  fo  terrible  a moment. 
This  fudden  concourfe  is  accompanied  with  the  cries 
of  children  waked  out  of  their  fleep,  blended  v-  ich  the 
lamentations  of  the  women,  whofe  agonizing  prayers 
to  the  faints  increafe  the  common  f ar  and  confufion. 
The  men  are  alfo  too  much  aff'edled  to  refrain  from 
giving  vent  to  their  terror;  fo  that  the  whole  city 
exhibits  a dreadful  fcene  of  confternation  and  hor- 
ror. 

The  earthquakes  that  have  happened  at  the  capital 
are  very  numerous.  The  firft  fince  the  eftablilhment 
of  the  Spaniards  was  in  158a;  but  the  damage  was 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  in  fome  of  the  fucceed- 
ing.  Six  years  after,  Lima  was  again  vifited  by  ano- 
ther earthquake,  fo  dreadful,  that  it  is  folemnly  com- 
memorated every  year.  In  1609  another  happened 
which  overturned  many  houfes.  On  the  twenty  fe- 
venth  of  November , 1636,  fuch  prodigious  damage 
was  done  in  the  city  by  an  earthquake,  that,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  its  not  having  been  entirely  de- 
molilhed,  a feftival  on  that  day  is  annually  cele- 
brated. 

Twenty-four  years  after,  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember the  moft  {lately  edifices  in  the  city,  and 
a great  number  of  houfes,  were  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake;  but  the  inhabitants  retiring,  few  of 
them  perilhed.  Another  dreadful  one  happened  in 
1678  ; but  one  of  the  moft  terrible  was  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1687.  It  began  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  deftroyed  many  of  the  fineft  public  buildings 
and  houfes,  in  which  a great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants perilhed  ; but  this  was  little  more  than  a pre- 
lude to  what  followed  ; for  two  hours  after  the  fhock 
returned  with  fuch  impetuous  concufiions,  that  all 
was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  felt  themfelves 
happy  in  being  only  fped'tators  of  the  general  devafta- 
tion  by  having  faved  their  lives,  though  with  the  lofs 
of  all  their  property.  During  this  fecond  fhock,  the 
fea  retiring  confiderably,  and  then  returning  in  moun- 
tainous waves,  entirely  overwhelmed  Callao,  which 
is  at  five  miles  diftance  from  Lima,  and  all  the  adja- 
cent country,  together  with  the  milerabie  inhabitants. 
From  that  time  fix  earthquakes  have  happened  at 
Lima  previous  to  that  of  1 746.  This  laft  was  on 
the  twenty  eighth  of  OBober,  at  half  an  hour  after 
ten  at  night,  when  the  concuflions  began  with  fuch 
violence,  that  in  little  more  than  three  minutes  the 
greateft  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings  in  the  city,  were 
deftroyed,  burying  under  their  ruins  thofe  inhabi- 
tants who  had  not  made  fufficient  hafte  into  the 
ftreets  and  fquares,  the  only  places  of  fafety.  At 
length  the  horrible  efFedts  of  the  firft  fhock  ceafed  ; 
but  the  tranquillity  was  of  lhort  duration,  the  con- 
cuflions fwiftly  fucceeding  each  other.  The  fort  of 
Callao  alfo  funk  into  ruins  ; but  what  it  fuffered  from 
the  earthquake  in  its  building  was  inconfiderable, 
when  compared  to  the  dreadful  cataftrophe  which 
followed  ; for  the  fea,  as  ufual  on  fuch  occafions, 
receding  to  a confiderable  diftance,  returned  in 
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mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  of 
the  agitation,  and  fuddenly  buried  Callao  and  the 
neighbouring  country  in  its  flood.  This,  however, 
was  not  entirely  effected  by  the  firft  fwell  of  the 
waves ; for  the  fea  retiring  farther,  returned  ftill 
with  greater  impetuoflty,  and  covered  both  the  walls 
and  other  buildings  of  the  place ; fo  that  what  even 
had  efcaped  the  firft  inundation  was  totally  over- 
whelmed by  thofe  fucceeding  mountainous  waves. 
Twenty-three  fhips  and  veflels  great  and  final!,  were 
then  in  the  harbour,  nineteen  of  which  were  funk,  and 
the  other  four,  among  which  was  a frigate  named 
St.  Fermin,  were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  waves 
to  a confiderable  diftance  up  the  country.  The  ter- 
rible inundation  and  earthquake  extended  to  other 
parts  on  the  coaft,  and  fevcral  towns  underwent  the 
fame  fate  as  the  city  of  Lima ; where  the  number  of 
perfons  who  perifhed,  within  two  days  after  it  began, 
amounted,  according  to  the  bodies  found,  to  thir- 
teen hundred,  befide  the  maimed  and  wounded,  ma- 
ny of  which  lived  only  a fhort  time  in  great  torture. 

The  country  of  Lima  enjoys  great  fertility,  it  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  grain  and  a prodigious  variety  of 
fruit ; here  induftry  and  art  fupply  that  moifture 
which  the  clouds  withhold.  The  ancient  yncas  of 
Peru  caufed  fmall  canals  to  be  formed,  in  order  to 
condutt  the  waters  of  the  rivers  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  Spaniards  finding  thefe  ufeful  works 
executed  to  their  hands,  had  only  to  keep  them  in 
order,  and  by  thefe  are  watered  fpacious  fields  of 
barley,  large  meadows,  plantations,  vineyards  and 
gardens,  all  yielding  uncommon  plenty.  Lima  dif- 
fers from  S^uito  ; where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have 
no  determined  feafon  ; for  here  harveft  is  gathered 
in,  and  the  trees  drop  their  leaves  in  the  proper 
feafon. 

Befide  the  orchards,  fields  and  gardens,  with 
which  the  country  is  delightfully  variegated,  there 
are  other  parts  where  nature  fpontaneoufly  furnilhes 
beautiful  profpefts  for  the  inhabitants,  and  plenty  of 
excellent  food  for  their  cattle,  particularly  the  hills 
of  St.  Chrijlopher  and  Amancaes , whole  perpetual  ver- 
dure, diverfified  in  fpring  with  elegant  flowers,  feems 
to  invite  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  a nearer  en- 
joyment of  the  beauties  it  prefents  at  a diftance  to 
their  view.  The  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  to  the  extent  of  fix  or  eight  leagues,  offer  the 
like  entertainment,  and  accordingly  many  families  re- 
fort thither  for  the  change  of  air  and  rural  amufe- 
ments. 

Although  the  fummer  here  is  hot,  venomous  crea- 
tures are  unknown  ; and  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  the 
territory  called  Valles , though  here  are  fome  ports, 
as  Turnbez  and  Piura,  where  the  heat  is  almoft  as 
great  as  that  of  Guayaquil.  This  Angularity  can 
therefore  proceed  from  no  other  caul’e  than  the  natu- 
ral drought  of  the  climate. 

The  viceroy  of  Lima  ufually  refides  in  that  city ; 
his  government  is  triennial ; he  enjoys  all  the  pomp 
and  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and  is  abfolute  in  all  af- 
fairs, whether  military,  civil,  criminal,  or  relating 


to  the  reventle.  Under  him  are  officers  and  tribunals 
for  executing  the  feveral  departments  of  government, 
and  he  fills  up  all  vacant  pofts.  He  has  a body  guard 
of  a hundred  and  fixtv  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
a captain  and  lieutenant,  all  in  a blue  uniform  richly 
laced  with  filver : a body  of  fifty  halberdiers  who  do 
duty  in  the  rooms  leading  to  the  royal  audience 
chamber,  who  have  waiftcoats  of  criinfon  velvet,  * 
with  a broad  gold  lace  : befide  thefe  there  is  another 
guard  within  the  palace  confifting  of  a detachment 
from  the  garrifon  of  Callao.  All  thefe  are  occafi- 
onally  employed  in  executing  the  viceroy’s  orders, 
and  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  tribunals,  after  they 
have  received  his  aflent.  The  viceroy,  befides  af- 
fifting  at  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  councils  relat- 
ing to  the  finances  and  war,  gives  daily  audience  to 
all  ranks  of  people. 

This  officer  has  an  annual  falary  of  feven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  fixty-feven  pounds  fterling,  befide 
his  lawful  perquifites,  which  amount  to  three  times 
that  fum.  Here  is  a court  of  inquifition. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lima  are  compofed  of  Spaniards , 
negroes,  Indians , Meftizos  and  other  cafts  proceeding 
from  the  mixture  of  all  three.  The  Spanijh  families 
are  very  numerous ; Lima , according  to  the  loweft 
computation,  containing  fixteen  or  eighteen  thou- 
fand whites.  Among  thefe  are  reckoned  a third  or  a 
fourth  part  of  the  moft  diftinguifiied  nobility  of  Pe- 
ru, in  which  number  are  included  no  lefs  than  forty- 
five  counts  and  marquifles.  The  number  of  knights 
belonging  to  the  feveral  military  orders  is  alfo  very 
confiderable.  Befide  thefe  there  are  fome  gentlemen 
of  large  eftates,  but  without  titles  ; one  of  whom 
traces  his  defcent  from  the  ancient  yncas  of  Peru , 
and  to  this  family  the  kings  of  Spain  have  granted  fe- 
veral diftinguifhed  honours  and  privileges. 

Commerce  is  fo  far  from  being  confidered  as  a dis- 
grace at  Lima,  that  the  greateft  fortunes  have  been 
raifed  by  it ; and  thofe  who  have  not  a fufncient  ef- 
tate  are  here  defpifed,  if  through  indolence  or  ne- 
gleft  they  do  not  engage  in  commercial  concerns,  in 
order  to  mend  their  circumftances,  for  here  a royal 
proclamation  has  removed  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
Spaniards  againft  trade,  by  wifely  declaring,  that 
commerce  in  the  Indies  fhould  not  exclude  from 
nobility  or  the  military  orders. 

The  negroes,  mulattoes  and  their  defcendants, 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of 
thefe  are  moft  of  the  mechanics  ; though  here  the 
Europeans  alfo  follow  fuch  employments  ; for  gain  be- 
ing the  univerfal  paflion,  the  inhabitants  purfue  it  by 
means  of  any  trade,  as  no  one  is  defpifed  here,  as  at 
Gpjito,  for  working  at  a trade  which  is  followed  by 
mulattoes. 

The  third  and  laft  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  are  the 
Indians  and  Meftizos,  who  are  few  in  proportion  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  city,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
fecond  clafs.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, in  making  earthen  ware,  and  bringing  all  kinds 
of  provifions  to  market ; the  domeftic  fervices  being 
chiefly  performed  by  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
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f/nn.i  is  the  general  emporium  of  trade  of  every 
kind,  the  centre  of  the  produffs  and  manufactures  of 
other  provinces,  together  with  tliofe  of  Europe  im- 
ported hy  the  galleons,  and  the  fiaple  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  All  the  wealth  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
pours  into  this  capital,  and  is  difcbarged  into  the  fleet 
which  fails  with  the  galleons  from  Callao  to  Panama. 

'At  the  head  of  this  commerce  is  the  tribunal  del 
Coufulado,  which  appoints  commifiaries  to  reiide  in 
the  other  cities  of  its  dependence  all  over  Peru. 
When  commodities  arrive  at  Tama,  the  merchants  re- 
mit to  their  correfpondents  fuch  goods  as  have  been 
be  1 poke,  referving  the  reft  in  warehoufes  to  difpol'e  of 
on  their  own  account,  to  the  traders  who  then  re- 
fort to  Lima.  The  produce  ot  the  lales  in  the  inte- 
rior country  is  lent  to  Lima  in  bars  of  fiver,  and  a 
kind  of  amalgams  of  mercury  and  fiver  dull,  which 
is  coined  in  the  mint  of  the  city.  The  remittances 
lent  to  Lima  during  the  interval  between  the  flotillas, 
are  expended  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
great  quantities  of  which  come  from  the  province  of 
fhtitc,  and  the  confumption  is  very  large  ; they  be- 
ing worn  by  all  the  lower  clafs  of  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchafe  European  fluffs.  Lima  has  alfo  its 
particular  trade  wi:h  the  kingdoms  both  of  Atorth  and 
South  America.  The  molt  confiderable  commodity 
imported  from  the  former  is  fluff7,  brought  from  the 
Havantiah  to  Mexico , thence  traniported  to  Lima , 
and  conveyed  by  the  merchants  of  that  city  all  over 
the  province  of  Peru.  Thole  who  deal  in  this  mer- 
chandize never  engage  in  any  other  branch  of  com- 
merce, except  in  the  fale  of  perfumes,  porcelain,  am- 
bergr's  and  mulk.  From  Ni*w  Spain,  Lima  receives 
tar,  neptha,  indigo  and  iron;  from  Terra  Firma  is 
imported  leaf  tobacco,  which  is  greatly  ufed,  by  putt- 
ing a fmall  roll  in  the  mouth,  called  a limpian  both 
by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  well  as  by  the  vul- 
gar -,  from  Terra  Firma  are  alfo  imported  pearls,  and 
a few'  other  articles.  The  timber  ufed  in  building 
lioufes,  Ihips  and  boats,  is  brought  from  Guayaquil , 
together  with  chocolate.  The  coaffs  of  Nafca  and 
Pifco  fend  to  Lima  raifins,  olives,  wine,  brandy  and 
oil  •,  and  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  flour,  wheat,  dried 
fruits,  wine,  lard,  leather,  cordage  and  fome  gold. — 
"Copper  and  tin  are  brought  from  Coquimbo  y and 
from  the  moan- ains  of  Caxamarca  and  Chacapoyas  are 
brought  a f ort  of  canvas  made  of  cotton  for  fails,  See. 
From  the  foutherp  provinces  are  fent  Vicuna  wool 
for  making  hats,  and  fome  fluffs  of  a peculiar  fine- 
nefs  ; and  laftly,  from  Paraguay  is  lent  the  herb 
called  by  that  naaae,  of  which  there  is  an  amazing 
-confumption. 


C A l.  L A O is  the  port  of  Lima , from 
which  it  is  diftant  five  miles,  and  extends  along  the 
f -»oaft  on  a low  flat  point  of  land.  The  Spaniards 


have  no  harbour  equal  to  this  in  the  South  Sea,  for 
beauty,  fecurity  and  convenience  ; for  the  largeft 
veffels  may  lie  with  perfect  lafety  in  the  road,  the 
water  being  extremely  deep,  and  the  port  lheltered 
from  the  winds  by  the  ifland  of  St.  Laurence,  which 
alfo  breaks  the  furges  rolling  from  the  S.  W.  The 
town  from  the  lea  makes  a tolerable  figure,  it  having 
feveral  public  edifices  ; and,  befide  the  churches, 
there  are  five  monafieries ; though,  according  to 
fome  authors,  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  four  or 
five  hundred.  The  government  has  expended  large 
iums  of  money  in  giving  this  important  harbour  all 
the  advantages  of  ftrength  which  art  could  be  flow. 
Hence  Callao  is  confidered  in  Spain  as  almoft  impreg- 
nable, though  in  faff  both  the  garrifon  and  fortifica- 
tions are  very  inconfiderable.  The  latter  coniifted 
of  an  inclofure  on  the  land  fide,  flanked  by  ten  baf- 
tions,  and  feveral  redans  and  plain  baftions  on  the 
edge  of  the  lea,  with  four  ftrong  batteries  to  com- 
mand the  port  and  road;  but  thefe  being  in  a man- 
ner demolilhed  in  the  luft  great  earthquake,  they 
have  never  flnee  been  thoroughly  repaired,  the  mo- 
ney appropriated  by  the  government  having  been  ex- 
pended for  other  purpofes,  more  agreeable  to  the 
viceroy  of  Peru. 

i his  town  and  the  city  of  Lima  are  the  principal 
places  in  the  archbifliopric  of  that  name.  The  audi- 
ence of  Lima  is  alio  divided  into  four  bifhoprics, 
Truxillo,  Gttamanga , Cufco  and  Arequipa. 

The  diocefe  of  ‘lruxillo  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  ar- 
chiepifcopal  diocefe  of  Lima , and,  like  all  the  others, 
is  divided  into  feveral  jurifdiffions.  The  city  of 
Fkuxillo  is  leated  in  8°  6 S.  latitude,  in  a plea- 
fant  lltuation,  though  in  a Tandy  foil. 

In  t he  diocefe  of  Gttamanga  is  a rich  quickfilvcr 
mine,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  a neighbouring 
town  procure  their  whole  fubfiftence  ; the  coldnels 
of  the  air  in  that  place,  checking  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  fruit,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  them  from  their  neighbours. 

Cusco  is  the  mofl  ancient  city  in  Peru , it  being  of 
the  lame  date  with  the  empire  of  the  yncas,  and  wras 
founded  by  them  as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  On 
the  mountain  contiguous  to  the  N.  part  of  the  city, 
are  the  ruins  of  a famous  fort  built  by  the  yncas, 
whence  it  appears,  that  their  deiign  was  to  inclofe 
the  whole  mountain  with  a prodigious  wall,  of  fuch 
conltruiflion,  as  to  render  its  afeent  abfolutcly  im- 
practicable to  an  enemy,  in  order  to  prevent  all  ap- 
proach to  the  city.  This  wall  was  entirely  of  free- 
fone, and  ftrongiy  built,  fome  of  the  hones  being  of 
a prodigious  magnitude.  The  city  of  Cufco  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Lima. 

In  this  bifhopric  are  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  fi- 
ver that  are  extremely  rich. 

’Ihe  fourth  diocefe  of  the  audience  of  Lima,  is 
Arequipa , which  contains  the  city  of  the  fame  name, 
one  of  the  largefl  in  all  Peru.  It  is  delightfully  leated 
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in  a plain  the  boufes  are  well  built  of  done,  and 
are  generally  lofty,  commodious,  finely  decorated  on 
the  outfide,  and  neatly  furnilhed  within.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  extremely  agreeable,  the  cold 
being  never  exceflive,  nor  the  heat  troublefome  ; fo 
that  the  fields  are  always  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
enamelled  with  flowers,  as  in  a perpetual  (pring.  But 
thefe  advantages  are  allayed  by  its  being  frecpiently 
expofed  to  dreadful  earthquakes  ; for  by  thefe  con- 
vulfions  of  nature,  it  has  been  four  times  laid  in  ruins. 

The  city  is,  however,  very  populous,  and  among 
its  inhabitants  are  many  noble  families. 

In  this  bifhopric  are  feveral  gold  and  filver  mines, 
and  in  fome  parts  are  large  vineyards,  from  which 
confiderable  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  are  made. 
Among  the  other  productions  is  Guinea  pepper,  in 
which  the  juriidicfion  of  Africa  in  this  diocefe  car- 
ries on  a very  advantageous  trade,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  thefe  plantations  bringing  in  no  lefs  than  fixty 
thoufand  dollars  per  annum.  The  pods  of  this  pep- 
per are  about  a quarter  of  a yard  in  length,  and  when 
gathered,  are  dried  in  the  fun  and  packed  up  in  bags 
of  rufhes,  each  bag  containing  an  aroba,  or  a quarter 
of  a hundred  weight,  and  thus  they  are  exported  to 
all  parts.  Other  places  of  this  jurifdiction  are  famous 
for  vaft  quantities  of  large  and  excellent  olives,  far 
exceeding  the  fineft  produced  in  Europe , they  being 
nearly  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg. 

The  Audience  of  Los  Charcas,  or  La  Plata  ; the 
mountain  of  PotosI,  and  the  City  of  PlaTa. 

THE  audience  of  Charcas,  the  laft  divi- 
fion  of  Peru , is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Lima  ; but 
many  of  its  parts  are  not  fo  well  inhabited,  fome  be- 
ing full  of  vaft  deferts  and  impenetrable  forefts,  while 
others  have  extenlive  plains,  intercepted  by  the  ftu- 
pendous  height  of  the  Cordilleras  : the  country  is  in- 
habited only  in  Inch  parts  as  are  free  from  thofe  in- 
conveniences. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  dio- 
cefe of  Cufco , and  reaches  four h ward  to  Buenos  Ayres  ■ 
on  the  E.  it  extends  to  Brdjil  ; and  on  the  W. 
reaches  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  at  Atacama. 
The  remainder  of  the  province  borders  on  the  king- 
dom of  Chili. 

This  audience  is  divided  into  the  archbifhopric  of 
Plata,  and.  five  bilhoprics.  We  fhall  begin  with  the 
former. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Poto/l  is  known  all  over 
the  commercial  world  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  fil- 
ver it  has  produced.  The  diiicovery  of  this  amazing 
treafure  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1545,  by  a fortuitous  accident.  An  Indian , by  fome 
called  Hualpa,  and  by  others  Guaka,  purfuing  fome 
wild  goats  up  this  mountain,  and  coming  to  a very 
fteep  part,  laid  hold  of  a Ihrub/in  order  to  afcend- 
with  greater  celerity  ; but  the  fhrub  being  unable  to 
fupport  his  weight,  came  up  by  the  roots  ; difcover- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a mafs  of  fine  iilver,  and  fome 
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lumps  of  the  fame  metal,  among  the  clods  that  ad- 
hered to  the  roots.  1 his  Indian,  who  lived  at  Lorca, 
haftened  home  with  thefe  firlt-fruits  of  his  difeovery, 
wafhed  the  filver,  and  made  uie  of  it,  repairing  when 
his  flock  was  nearly  exhaufted  to  his  abundant  re- 
fource.  At  length  a friend  of  his,  named  Guar.ca, 
obferving  the  happy  change  in  his  circumftances,  be- 
came curious  to  know  the  caufe,  and  was  fo  importu- 
nate in  his  requefls,  that  Hualpa  at  length  revealed 
the  fecret  to  him.  For  fome  time  they  repaired  in 
concert  to  the  mountain,  and  obtained  abund  nt  fup- 
piies,  till  Hualpa  refilling  to  impart  his  method  of 
purifying  the  metal,  Guanca  revealed  the  important 
fecret  to  his  mafter  Villaroel,  a Spaniard,  who  alfo 
lived  at  Porco.  On  this  information  he  went,  in 
April  1545,  to  view  this  rich  aperture  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  mine  immediately  began  to  be  worked 
with  immenfe  advantage. 

The  iirft  mine  was  called  the  Difcoverer,  from  its 
difeovering  o'her  fources  of  riches,  farther  removed 
from  t lie  furface  : in  a few  days,  another  was  found 
equally  rich,  and  called  the  Tin  Mine  : fince  that, 
another  has  been  difeovered,  and  diftinguillied  by  the 
name  of  Rica,  or  rich,  it  furpaffing  all  the  reft.  It 
was  afterward  fucceeded  by  one  named  the  Men- 
dteta.  Thefe  are  the  principal  mines  of  Potof  , but 
there  are  feveral  Analler  veins  crofting  the  mountain 
on  all  tides. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  Potof  are  the  hot  medi- 
cinal baths,  called  Don  Diego,  whither  fome  refort 
for  health,  and  others -for  diveriion. 

In  the  province  of  Carangas,  which  is  remark  ib'y 
cold,  is  a great  number  of  filver  mines,  conftantly 
worked  ; among  which,  one  called  Turco,  is  very  re- 
markable fora  fort  of  ore,  termed  by  miners  macha- 
cado,  the  fibres  of  the  filver  forming  an  adm  rable 
intertexture  with  the  ftones  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. Mines  of  this  kind  are  generally  the  rich- 
eft.  Befide  thefe,  there  are  others  in  this  jurifdic- 
tion ; for  in  the  barren  Tandy  deferts  extending  to- 
ward the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  found,  by 
digging  in  the  fand,  detached  lumps  of  filver  unmixed 
with  any  ore  or  ftone  but  what  adheres  to  fome  parts 
of  the  metal.  The  lumps  are  called  pjpas,  from 
their  being  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  root.  Thefe  lumps  of  filver  are  of  a dif- 
ferent compofition  from  thofe  found  in  the  mines, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  melted  filver.  In  them 
the  filver  forms  a mafs,  and  the  furface  is  covered 
over  with  black  terrene  pat  tide?,  that  have  all  the 
marks  of  calcination  -,  but  few  < r not  e of  them  are 
mixed  with  the  filver.  The  fize  and  figure  of  thefe 
lumps  are  very  different,  fome  weighing  about  two 
marks,  or  fixteen  ounces,  and  fome  above  a hundred 
marks.  Thefe  lumps  of  filver  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  fame  ground,  though  not  often  near  one 
another. 

The  city  of  Plata,  which  received  its  name  from 
the  filver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  Hands  in  a 
E e e fmall 
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fmall  plain  environed  by  eminences  that  defend  it 
from  the  winds. 

Two  leagues  from  Plata  runs  the  river  Cachimayo , 
which  has  on  its  banks  l'everal  pleafant  feats  of  the 
inhabitants  ■,  and  about  fix  leagues  in  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Potoji  is  the  river  Pilcomayo,  which  is  palled 
over  by  a large  fione  bridge.  During  foroe  months 
in  the  year,  this  river  furnifhes  the  city  of  Plata  with 
great  plenty  of  delicious  fifh  : among  thefe,  is  one 
called  the  dorado,  which  generally  weighs  between 
20  and  twenty-five  pounds.  The  other  provifions,  as 
bread,  flefh  and  fruits,  are  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

The  diocefes  in  the  audience  of  Plata  are,  La  Paz , 
Santa  Cruz,  de  la  Siei  ra , Tucuman , Paraguay,  and 
Buenos  Ayres. 


W E fhall  begin  with  that  of  La  Paz, 
which  is  divided  into  fix  jurifdidfions.  In  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  this  diocefe  are  large  woods  of  valu- 
able timber,  but  infefted  with  tygers,  leopards  and 
bears  : they  have  alfo  a few  deer,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  the  European  kinds,  which  feed  on 
the  heaths ; as  do  alfo  lamas,  guanacos  and  vicunas. 

The  lama  in  feveral  particulars  refembles  the 
camel,  as  in  the  fhape  of  its  head,  neck,  and  fome 
other  parts  ; but  has  no  bunch  on  its  back,  and  is 
much  fmaller,  cloven-footed,  and  of  a different  co- 
lour ; for  tho’  moft  of  them  are  brown,  black,  or 
white,  others  are  of  different  colours.  Its  pace  re- 
fembles that  of  a camel,  and  its  height  is  equal  to 
that  of  an  afs  between  one  and  two  years  old.  The 
Indians  and  Spaniards  life  them  as  beafts  of  burden, 
and  they  anfwer  very  well  for  any  load  under  a hun- 
dred weight.  Anciently  the  Indians  ufed  to  eat  the 
fiefh  of  tills  animal,  as  they  {fill  do  the  flefh  of  fuch 
as  are  paft  their  labour,  and  fay  there  is  no  difference 
between  it  and  mutton,  except  its  being  fomething 
fweeter.  It  is  a very  docile  animal,  eafily  kept  ; its 
whole  power  of  defence  confifis  in  ejecting  from  its 
noftrils  a viicous  matter,  which  is  laid  to  give  the  itch 
to  any  one  on  whom  it  falls  ; fo  that  the  Indians, 
who  firmly  believe  tfiii- , are  very  cautious  in  provok- 
ing  it. 

'iheguanaco  and  the  vicuna  are  but  little  different 
from  the  lima.  The  guanaco  is  larger,  and  its  wool 
long  and  liarfh  •,  the  vicuna,  which  is  fmaller  than 
the  lama,  has  (hotter  and  finer  wool,  and  is  brown  all 
over  the  body,  except  the  belly,  which  is  whitifh. 
The  laft  are  of  great  fervice  in  the  mines,  carrying 
metafi  in  fuch  rugged  roads,  as  would  be  impaffable 
to  any  other  bealts. 

In  the  Cordiheras,  near  the  city,  is  a mountain  of 
remarkable  height,  called  Illimani,  which  donbtlefs 
contains  immenfe  riches  ; for  a crag  of  it  being  feme 
years  ago  fevered  by  a flafli  of  lightning,  and  falling 
e n a neighbouring  mountain,  fuch  a quantity  of  gold 
was  found  in  the  fragments,  that  for  fome  time  that 


metal  was  fold  at  Paz  for  eight  pieces  of  eight  per 
ounce  ; but  its  fummit  being  perpetually  covered 
with  ice  and  fnow,  no  mine  has  been  opened  in  the 
mountain. 

In  this  diocefe  is  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  which  is 
fomewhat  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  eighty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  water  in  fome  parts  feventy 
or  eighty  fathoms  deep.  Ten  or  twelve  large  rivers, 
befide  a great  number  of  fmaller  ftreams,  empty 
themfelves  into  it.  The  water,  though  neither  bitter 
ner  brackifh,  is  turbid,  and  its  tafle  lb  naufeous  that 
it  cannot  be  drank.  This  lake  contains  feveral 
iflands,  among  which  is  one  of  a confiderable  fize,  on 
which  the  yncas  eredled  a magnificent  temple  to  the 
fun,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  plates  of 
gold  and  filver  ; but  this  immenfe  mafs  of  riches  the 
Indians,  on  feeing  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  Spaniards 
on  their  conquering  the  country,  are  luppofed  to 
have  thrown  into  the  lake,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
fuch  hands. 

The  city  of  La  Paz  is  of  a middling  fize,  and  from 
its  fituation  among  the  breaches  of  the  Cordilleras , 
the  ground  on  which  it  Hands  is  unequal,  and  it  is 
alfo  furrounded  by  mountains.  When  this  river  is 
increafed,  either  by  the  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the 
fnow  on  the  mountains,  its  current  forces  along  large 
mafles  of  rocks  with  fome  grains  of  gold,  which  are 
found  after  the  flood  has  fubfided. 


THE  biihopric  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
is  a government  and  captain-generalfhip,  and  though 
its  jurifdiftion  is  of  large  extent,  not  many  Spaniards 
are  found  in  it  ; and  its  few  towns  are  in  general 
millions,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  millions 
of  Paraguay. 

The  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  this  go- 
vernment, Hands  eighty  or  ninety  leagues  E.  of  Plata, 
but  is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  nor  has  any  thing 
anfwerable  to  the  name  of  a city.  The  houfes  are 
of  Hone,  covered  with  palm-leaves. 

The  millions  belonging  to  the  Jefuits  in  the  parts 
dependant  on  this  biihopric  are  called  Indios  Chi- 
quitos,  or  little  Indians,  a name  they  received  from 
the  Spaniards,  from  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  the 
doors  of  their  houfes.  Their  country  lies  between 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  and  the  lake  of  Xarayes, 
whence  the  river  Paraguay  has  its  rife ; and  being 
increafed  by  the  conflux  of  others,  forms  the  famous 
river  of  Plata.  About  the  clofe  of  the  lafl  century^ 
the  Jefuits  began  to  preach  to  thefe  Indians  ; and  had 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  1732  they  had  formed  feven 
towns,  each  confllfing  of  above  fix  hundred  families, 
and  were  then  building  others,  for  afiembling  under 
their  laws  the  great  number  of  Indians  they  brought 
over  to  the  Romjls  church. 

The  Indios  Chiquitos  are  aclive  and  well  made, 
and  their  courage  has  been  frequently  experienced 
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by  the  Portuguefe,  who  ufed  to  make  incurfions  into 
their  country,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  inhabitants 
for  Have  : but  the  valour  of  thefe  Indians  has  com- 
pelled their  enemies  to  keep  within  their  own  limits. 
The  arms  of  the  Indians  are  poifoned  arrows,  mufkets 
and  fabres.  Though  their  language  is  different  from 
that  of  the  other  nations  of  Paraguay,  they  have 
nearly  the  fame  cuftoms.  Bordering  on  thefe  is 
another  nation  of  Indians,  who  have  always  ftrenu- 
oufly  refufed  to  liften  to  the  m'tffionaries. 

The  bilhopric  or  government  of  Tuct/man  lies  in 
the  centre  of  this  part  of  America , beginning  S.  of  the 
river  Plata,  beyond  the  towns  of  Chic  as,  which  fur- 
nifh  Indians  for  the  mines  of  Pot  oft , on  the  E.  it  bor- 
ders on  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres , reaching  weft- 
ward  to  the  kingdom  of  Chili , and  fouthward  to  the 
plains  of  Magellan.  The  territories  of  this  govern- 
ment are  of  fuch  extent,  that  they  reach  above  two 
hundred  leagues  from  N.  to  S-  and  in  fome  parts  little 
lefs  than  an  hundred  from  E.  to  W.  ; but  all  the 
towns  are  finally  and  built  without  either  order  or 
fymmetry. 

Paraguay. 

THE  fourth  bifhopric  of  the  audience  of 
Charcas  is  Paraguay,  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  Tucuman , 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Siei  ra  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  along  the 
coaft. 

In  1580  the  Jefuits  were  firft  admitted  into  thefe 
fertile  regions,  where  they  afterward  founded,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  III.  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 7th 
century,  the  famous  millions  which  in  Europe  go  by 
the  name  of  Paraguay,  and  in  America,  with  more 
propriety,  by  that  of  L'raguay , from  the  river  of  that 
name,  on  which  they  are  lituated.  They  were  al- 
ways divided  into  colonies,  which  at  firft  were  weak 
and  few,  but  by  gradual  progrefs  have  been  increafed 
to  the  number  of  thirty-feven,  viz.  twenty-nine  to  the 
weftward  of  the  Uruguay,  and  eight  on  the  eaftward  ; 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  two  Jefuits,  who  wore 
the  habit  of  the  order,  one  of  whom  was  retftor,  and 
the  other  his  curate.  Thefe  contrived  to  have  them- 
felves  made  independent  of  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  even  no  Spaniards  fhould  be  allowed 
to  come  into  the  country. 

As  for  the  poor  Indians , their  minds  were  foon 
moulded  to  the  purpofes  of  their  inftrueftors,  and  they 
funk  into  a torpid  ftate  of  infenfibility.  If  they  ac- 
tually endured  no  mifery,  they  were  equally  deprived 
of  all  enjoyment.  Thefe  poor  wretches  were  clothed 
with  a callico-fhirt,  and  received  an  allowance  of 
meat,  maize  and  caamini ; but  they  were  in  return 
obliged  to  drudge  for  the  fathers,  in  planting  the  Pa- 
r^uayiea,  cotton,  tobacco  and  fugar.  Every  ounce 
of  coxton  and  caamini  raifed  by  thefe  felf-devoted 
Haves,  was  required  to  be  delivered  into  the  fociety’s 


ftorehoufes,  wh  ..nee  they  were  tranfported  and  lold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  miftlonaries  : thole  who  con- 
cealed any  of  the  above  articles,  got  twelve  lafhes,  in 
honour  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  and  were  confined  to 
faffing  three  days  in  the  public  workhoufe.  Benedict 
XIV  who  was  advanced  to  the  papacy  in  1 740,  and 
whofe  humanity  and  extenfive  learning  is  well  known, 
publilhed  two  bulls  againft  the  Jefuits,  wherein  he 
excommunicated  them,  for  the  praftice  of  enflaving 
their  poor  profelytes.  His  bulls  are  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  the  fpecious  tyranny  exercifed  by  the  Je- 
fuits ; but  as  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  human 
eftablifhments  to  degenerate  from  their  firft  princi- 
ples, it  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  revolution  of 
more  than  a century,  thefe  ecclefiaftics  had  loft  much 
of  that  public  fpirit  and  philanthropy  which  might 
have  afluated  the  firft  founders,  and  an  oppreflive 
and  rapacious  difpofition  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fucceeded. 

M.  de  Bougainville,  who  touched  at  Rio  de  la  Plata 
in  1767,  when  on  his  voyage  round  the  world,  had 
every  opportunity  that  could  be  wifhed  of  gaining  in- 
formation concerning  this  celebrated  community  ; in 
farther  deferibing  which,  we  (hall  therefore  follow 
that  very  ingenious  Frenchman , as  we  have  already 
availed  ourfelves  of  the  information  given  by  his  coun- 
tryman the  marquis  de  Pau,  in  his  admirable  work, 
entitled,  Recherches  fur  les  Americains.  The  ex- 
tent of  country  in  which  the  millions  are  fituated  i« 
about  two  hundred  leagues  N.  and  S.  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  E.  and  W.  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  eftimated  at  three  hundred  thoufand.  The 
immenfe  forefts  afford  wood  of  all  forts  ; and  the  vaft 
paftures  contain  at  leaft  two  millions  of  cattle;  fine 
rivers  enliven  the  interior  parts  of  this  country,  and 
promote  circulation  and  commerce  throughout  it. — 
The  whole  expenfe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colo- 
nies was  but  fmall,  the  Indians,  as  already  obferved, 
being  fed,  dreffed  and  lodged  by  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands  ; the  heavieft  expenfes  incurred  were  by 
keeping  the  churches  in  repair,  all  of  which  were 
built  and  adorned  magnificently.  The  products  of 
the  ground  and  all  the  cattle  belonged  to  the  Jefuits, 
who,  on  their  part,  fent  for  the  inftruments  of  vari- 
ous trades,  for  glafs,  knives,  needles,  images,  chap- 
lets of  beads,  gunpowder  and  mulkets.  Their  an- 
nual revenues  confifted  in  cotton,  tallow,  leather,  ho 
ney,  and  above  all  in  mate,  a plant  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Paraguay  tea,  or  South  Sea  tea,  of  which 
the  fathers  had  the  exclulive  commerce,  and  of  which 
likewife  the  confumption  is  immenfe  in  the  Spamjh 
American  dominions,  where  it  is  ufed  inftead  of  tea. 

In  the  year  1757,  the  king  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
put  a ftop  to  the  Smuggling  trade  which  was  carried 
on  between  his  fubjetts  and  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  exchanged  the  colonies  on  the  eaft- 
ern  fhore  of  the  Uruguay  for  the  Portuguefe  colony  of 
San  Sacramento , which  caufed  that  river  to  become 
the  boundary  of  the  refpeftive  poficfiions  of  the  two 
E e e 2 crowns- 
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crowns.  The  Lulaus  of  ihe  colonies  which  had  been 
ceded,  were  trnnfported  to  the  wedern  lliore,  and  a 
compenf.ition  made  them  for  quitting  their  habitat i - 
ons.  I'hel'e  men,  not  willing  to  leave  grounds  which 
were  highly  cultivated,  in  order  to  clear  others,  took 
up  arms,  to  the  uie  of  which  they  had  long  been  ac- 
cu domed,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Paulifis  ; a band  of  robbers,  defcend- 
ed  from  Bra/tlians , and  who  had  formed  themfelves 
into  a republic  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Don  Joiepli  Andonvghi, governor-general  of  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Plata,  marched  againd  tliefe  infurgents, 
and  defeated  them  ;n  a battle,  wherein  upward  of 
2000  Indians  were  (lain.  The  entire  reduction  of  the 
country  followed  this  victory,  but  the  intended  ex- 
change between  the  two  crowns  did  not  take  place, 
fo  that  matters  loon  after  reverted  to  their  former 
channel. 

The  commotions  which  happened  in  Portugal  in 
j 766,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  the  dif- 
ferent Roman  catholic  kingdoms  of  Pm  ope,  occafion- 
ed  the  eftablifhment  at  Paraguay  to  be  fubverted  by 
order  of  the  SpaniJ h court.  Don  Francifco  Bucca- 
reili  was  appointed  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1767, 
and  to  him  this  important  bufinefs  of  difpofTeJfling  the 
Jefuits  of  their  authority  was  minified  As  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Indians  would  fuller  the  Jefuits 
to  be  arrefted  in  the  midfl  of  the  colonies,  and  at  all 
events  fuch  a meafure  muft  be  fupported  by  a nume- 
rous body  of  troops,  the  governor  refolved  to  tempo- 
rife,  and  wrote  to  the  millions,  that  a corregidor  and 
a cac  que  from  each  colony  fliould  be  fent  to  him  im- 
mediately, in  order  to  communicate  the  king's  letter 
to  them.  Tirele  arrived  on  the  13th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1767  ; and  fuch  was  the  fecrecy  with  which  the 
mealure  was  conducted,  that  no  fufpicion  was  enter- 
tained in  Paraguay  of  the  defigns  formed  by  the  court 
cf  Spain  ; the  only  inftrucfion  which  the  rectors  gave 
their  dear  profclytes  at  parting,  was,  to  believe  no- 
thing ot  what  the  gov  ernor-general  fliould  tell  them  : 
“ Prepare,  my  children,”  did  every  one  tell  them, 
“ to  hear  many  untruths.”  By  fendmg  for  thcfe 
principal  Indians , two  ends  w ere  to  be  anfu  ered  ; the 
one,  that  of  getting  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
colonies,  when  the  Jefuits  fliould  be  removed  from 
thence;  the  other,  that  of  gaining  the  affection  of 
the  nod  confiderable  natives,  by  the  good  treatment 
intended  for  them  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  indrmfl- 
ing  them  in  the  new  fituation  upon  which  they  would 
enter  : for,  as  foon  as  the  mode  of  government  fliould 
be  changed,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges, 
and  have  the  fame  fecuritv  for  property  as  the  other 
fubject  of  the  king  of  Spain.  On  their  arrival  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  they  proceeded  to  the  governor’s  palace, 
and  entering  the  court  on  horteback,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  formed  a crefcent  in  two 
lines  ; a Spaniard,  who  underftood  the  language  of 
the  Guaranis,  aided  as  an  interpreter.  The  governor 
appeared  in  a balcony  ; he  told  them  they  were  wel- 


come ; that  tliev  fliould  go  to  reft  themfelves,  and 
t hat  lie  would  femj  them  notice  of  the  day  w hich  he 
lhould  fix  upon  for  acquainting  them  with  the  king’s 
intentions.  He  added,  in  general,  that  lie  was  come 
to  releafe  them  from  flavery,  and  put  them  in  poffef- 
fion  of  their  property,  which  they  had  not  hitherto 
enjoyed.  They  anfwered  by  a general  cry,  lifting  up 
their  right  hands  to  heaven,  and  wifhing  all  proipe- 
riry  to  the  king  and  governor.  They  did  not  feem 
difcontcnted,  but  it  was  eJv  to  difcover  more  fur- 
pi  ife  than  joy  in  their  countenances.  On  leaving  the 
governor’s  palace,  they  were  brought  to  one  of  the 
houfes  of  the  Jefuits,  where  they  were  lodged,  fed 
and  kept  at  the  king’s  expenle. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  expulfion  of  the  jefuits 
from  every  quarter,  whether  in  Europe  or  America , 
had  reached  Paraguay,  the  provincial  wrote  a letter 
to  the  marquis  de  Buccarelli,  iti  which  he  afTured  lmn 
not  only  of  his  fubmiffion,  but  of  tiiat  of  ali  me  colo- 
nies, to  the  king’s  orders.  In  May  1768,  the  mar- 
quis fet  out  on  an  expedition  to  Paraguay,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  received  the  furrender  of  tncfe  fathers* 
without  meeting  with  any  obftacle  or  reliftance.  It 
was  expeffed,  that  in  feizing  the  effects  of  the  Jefuits 
very  confiderable  funis  of  money  would  be  found  ; 
but  it  proved  othervvife,  and  very  little  was  obtained. 
Their  magazines  indeed  were  furnilhed  with  mer- 
chandizes of  all  forts,  both  of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  of  goods  imported  from  Pm  ope  : there 
were  even  many  forts  which  could  not  have  a fale  in 
thofe  provinces.  The  number  of  their  {laves  was  con- 
fiderable, and  in  their  lioufe  at  Cardova  alone  they 
reckoned  three  thoufand  five  hundred. 

Buenos  Ayres. 

BUENOS  APR  PS,  which  is  included  by 
Ulloa  within  the  jurifdietion  of  Los  Churcas,  and 
termed-  the  fifth  bifhopric  of  that  audience,  received 
its  name  from  the  extraordinary  falubrity  of  the  air, 
and  is  extended  to  all  that  country  from  the  eafiern 
and  fouthern  coafi  of  that  part  of  America  as  far  as 
Tucuman , on  the  W.  ; on  the  N.  to  Paraguay,  and 
on  the  S.  to  Terra  Magellanica.  This  country  is  wa- 
tered by  t lie  great  river  La  Plata.  The  didimdion 
between  dimmer  and  winter  is  here  very  vifible.  In 
dimmer  the  exceflive  heats  are  mitigated  by  gentle 
breezes,  which  condantly  begin  at  eight  or  nine  in  the 
morning  ; and  in  winter  violent  temped?  of  wind 
and  rain  are  very  frequent,  accompanied  with  fuch 
dreadful  thunder  and  lightning  as  dll  the  inhabitants, 
though  habituated  to  them,  with  terror  and  conder- 
nation. 

There  is  no  place,  either  in  America  or  Europe , 
where  meat  is  better  or  cheaper  ; it  is  always  very  fat 
and  palatable,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  laid  t 
liides  of  the  bead,  being  the  mod  valuable  awtcle, 
are  all  that  is  properly  bought,  and  the  carafe  is  in 
a manner  given  in  the  bargain.  The  country  to  the 
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\V.  N.  and  S.  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  lately 
abounded  fo  greatly  in  hoiles  and  other  cattie,  that 
the  whole  coaft  confiftcd  in  taking  of  them  ; and  even 
then  a horfe  was  fold  for  a dollar,  and  the  ufual 
price  for  a beaff,  chofen  out  of  a herd  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  wa  only  four  rials.  At  prefent  hides 
are  the  principal  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Buenos 
Ay  i es. 

The  capital  of  this  government  is  called  Nustr-a 
Senora  df.  la  Bitenos  Ayres.  It  was  founded  in 
] - on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  Plata,  clofe  by  a 
fm  ill  river,  in  340  35  S.  latitude,  and  in  58°  31'  W. 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  This  city,  which  is  built 
on  a large  plain,  gently  rifir.g  from  the  little  river, 
has  at  lead  three  thoufand  houfes  inhabited  by  Spa- 
niards and  different  cafts.  Like  moft  towns  feated  on 
r vers,  it  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad  •,  but  the 
ftreets  are  ftraight,  and  of  a proper  breadth.  The 
principal  fquare  is  very  large,  and  built  near  the  little 
river  ; the  front  anfwering  to  it  being  a cafile,  in 
which  the  governor  conftantly  refides,  and,  with  the 
other  forts,  has  a garrifon,  confiding  of  a thoufand 
regular  troops.  The  houfes,  which  were  formerly 
of  mud  thatched  with  draw,  and  very  low,  are  now 
much  improved,  fome  being  of  chalk,  and  others  of 
brick,  with  one  dory  above  the  ground  floor,  and 
mod  of  them  tiled. 

Within  tiie  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  three 
other  cities,  named  Santa  Fe,  Las  Corientes , and 
Monte  Video. 

Chili. 

THE  kingdom  of  Chili  is  very  extenfive, 
but  its  limits  are  not  exadfly  afeertained  ; fome  con- 
fine it  within  the  SpaniJfj  jurifdiftion,  others  extend 
it  from  26°  to  470  S.  latitude.  It  is  bounded  by  Peru 
on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  La  Plata  on  the  E.  by 
Patagonia  on  the  S.  ; and  by  the  South  Sea , or,  as  it 
is  generally  fly  led,  the  Pacific  Ocean , on  the  W.  ; 
containing  a -'pace  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
hundred  miies  >n  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in 
grc..vtli,  if  we  include  the  vaft  plains  of  Chicuito , 
-’/mg  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Andes , which  are  here  of  a ftupendous  height ; but 
the  country,  ftridfly  called  Chili , lies  between  this 
chain  of  mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean , including 
a fpace  of  only  about  ninety  miles  in  breadth. 

Belide  the  rich  variety  of  productions  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  country  abounds  with  mines 
of  gold  and  iilver,  copper,  tin  and  iron  ; and  with 
quarries  of  lapis-lazuli  and  loadftone. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country  bears 
no  proportion  to  its  great  extent.  All  the  Spaniards 
in  Chili  are  {aid  not  to  exceed  twenty  thoufand,  and 
thefe  are  difperfed  in  fuch  a manner  as  hath  given 
the  free  Indians  the  greatefi:  advantages  in  all  their 
wars  with  them.  This  was  the  great  overfight  of 
Valdivia,  the  firfi;  invader  of  Chili , who,  upon  his 
difeovering  gold,  attempted  to  make  fo  many  efta- 
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bli fitments,  as  furnifhed  the  Indians , whom  he  had 
treated  very  cruelly,  with  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing their  liberty  and  driving  (ii-  Spaniards  from  their 
mountains.  The  Europeans , MeftizoS;  pjulattoes  and 
negroes,  are  reputed  at  an  hundred,  and  fifty  tbou- 
fand  ; but  the  Indians  are  much  more  numerous. 

The  Chilefians  are  tall,  robuft,  adtive  and  courage- 
ous. No  other  Indian  people  have  given  the  Spa- 
niards fo  much  harafirnent ; for  they  are  dexterous  in 
the  ufe  of  the  fword,  pikes,  bows  and  arrows;  and 
their  difeipline  is  more  regular  and  judicious- than 
that  of  any  other  Indian  nation.  They  fight  in 
fquadrons,  retire  when  broken,  rally,  fortify  them- 
felves  with-  great  addrefs,  and  chooie  their  ground 
with  admirable  judgment. 

The  Indians  in  feveral  parts  of  Chili  are  not  govern- 
ed by  caciques  like  thole  of  Peru , the  only  lubordi- 
nation  among  them  being  founded  on  age  ; fo  that 
the  eldefl:  perfon  of  the  family  is  reipedted  as  its  go- 
vernor. 


CHILI  is  divided  into  four  governments, 
namely,  the  major  generallhip  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chili , V a Ip  araifo,  Valdivia  and  Chiloe.  It  is  likewife 
Subdivided  into  eleven  jurifdiftions  ; the  limits  of 
which  are  not  exactly  afeertained  by  any  of  the  Spa - 
nijh  authors 

The  city  of  St.  Jago,  or  Sant  Yago,  the  capi- 
tal of  Chili , was  founded  by  captain  Pedro  de  Valdi- 
via in  154a,  in  the  valley  of  Mopocho , in  330  50'  S, 
latitude,  and  in  70°  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich , 
about  twenty  leagues  from  the  harbour  of  Valparaifo , 
the  nearefl:  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  lituation  is 
one  of  the  moft  convenient  and  delightful  that  can 
be  imagined,  ftanding  in  a beautiful  plain,  fixty  miles 
in  extent,  the  river  M.opocho  flowing  in  meanders 
through  the  middle  of  it.  The  city  is  two  thoufand 
yards  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  twelve  hundred 
in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  oppofite  lide  of  the 
river,  which  wafiies  the  N.  part  of  it,  is  a large  fu- 
burb  named  Chimha,  and  on  the  E.  is  a mountain  of 
a middling  height  called  Santa  Lucia.  All  the  lfreets 
are  of  a hand  fome  breadth,  ftraight  and  paved,  run- 
ning exadfly  E.  and  W.  while  they  are  eroded  by 
others  at  right  angles,  which  run  exactly  N.  and  S. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a grand  fquare  encom- 
pafied  by  piazzas,  with  a very  beautiful  fountain  in 
the  centre. 

The  houfes  in  general  are  built  of  unburnt  brick, 
and  very  low,  on  account  of  the  terrible  devaluation 
occafioned  by  the  earthquakes  with  which  this  city 
has  been  often  vifited,  particularly  on  the  eighth  of 
July,  1730,  when  the  greatefi:  part  was  defiroyed  ; 
and  this  cataftrophe  was  fucceeded  by  an  epidemical 
difiemper,  which  fwept  away  even  greater  numbers 
than  had  before  perifhed  by  the  earthquake. 

The  city  of  Conception  is  feated  in  36°  43’  S. 
latitude.  It  is  built  on  the  S.  E.  fliore  of  a beautiful 
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bay,  on  an  uneven  fandy  ground,  and  on  a fmall  de- 
clivity, It  .ving  a little  river  running  through  it.  The 
deftruiftion  it  fullered  in  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
1730,  occafioned  all  tire  houfes  to  be  built  lorv. 
This  dreadful  event  happened  on  the  eighth  of  July  : 
the  firft:  motions  were  felt  at  one  in  the  morning  and 
the  conculllons  increafing,  the  fea,  as  uftial,  retreat- 
ed to  a conliderable  diftance;  but  foon  returned  fo 
impetuoufly,  and  with  luch  a lweli,  that  it  overflow- 
ed the  whole  city  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
In  this  fudden  calamity  many  of  the  inhabitants  found 
an  afylum  on  the  adjacent  eminences.  This  inunda- 
tion was  loon  fucceeded  by  three  or  four  fhocks,  and 
at  about  four  in  the  morning,  a little  before  break  of 
day,  the  concufllons  returned  with  the  mod  tremen- 
dous violence,  demolifhing  the  few  buildings  that  re- 
mained. 

The  people  here  are  excellent  horfemen,  and  the 
women  are  particularly  famous  for  their  great  {kill  in 
horfemaiilhip  ; they  are  remarkably  fkilied  in  throw- 
ing a noofe,  whereby  they  entangle  and  catch  wild 
bulls  and  other  animals ; but  this  noofe  is  likewife 
uled  on  many  other  occafions,  particularly  on  private 
quarrels,  in  which  they  ufe  an  amazing  addrefs  both 
in  throwing  it,  and  in  avoiding  it  with  a lance.  It 
is  the  only  method  they  take  to  gratify  their  revenge. 

Copiapo,  the  firft  port  on  this  coaft,  hands  is  270 
S.  latitude.  This  town,  from  its  natural  fituation, 
is  metaphorically  faid  to  be  the  richeft  in  the  world, 
it  being  feated  on  a gold  mine;  which,  however,  is 
not  wrought,  becaufe  a hill  richer  mine  of  that  me- 
tal has  been  diicovered  at  fix  miles  dirtance.  ro  the 
S.  of  the  town  are  the  rich  lead  mines  of  Copiapo , 
which  lie  neglected  ; yet  feveral  intelligent  writers  are 
of  opinion  they  might  be  turned  to  more  advantage 
than  the  gold  mines,  on  account  of  the  great  quan- 
tities of  lapis  lazuli  found  on  the  furfact$, 

Valparaiso  is  fltuated  in  330  3’  S.  latitude,  and 
is  at  prefent  both  large  and  populous,  it  having  the 
moll  conliderable  haven  in  thofe  Teas,  conftafitiy  fill- 
ed with  ihips  from  Callao  and  Panama  ; it  would  be 
fiill  larger  were  it  not  for  its  inconvenient  fituation, 
at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and  a great  part  of  the 
houfes  being  built  on  its  acclivity  : the  broadeft  and 
moll:  convenient  part  is  that  along  the  coaft  ; but  this 
is  very  difagreeable  in  winter,  it  being  fo  expofed  to 
the  N.  winds,  that  the  waves  beat  againft  the  walls 
of  the  houfes,  fome  of  which  are  built  with  unburnt 
bricks,  and  fome  are  of  chalk  and  pebbles. 

Here  is  a military  governor  nominated  by  the  king, 
who  having  the  command  of  the  garrifons  in  the  fe- 
veral ports,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  town  and  its 
dependencies,  is  to  take  care  that  they  are  properly 
difciplined. 

The  proximity  of  Valparaifo  to  St.  Jago  has  drawn 
hither  all  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on  at  that 
city,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  foundation,  increafe,  and 
prosperity.  The  cargoes  brought  hither  by  the  Cal- 
lao fhips  are  indeed  but  fmall,  but  they  take  from 


hence  wheat,  dried  fruits,  Cordovan  leather,  tallow 
and  cordage. 

i he  fruits  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town  are  admirable  for  their  fize  and  beauty,  parti- 
cularly a fort  of  apple  called  quillota,  which  greatly 
exceeds  the  largeft  in  Spain  ; and,  belide  its  exqui- 
fte  flavour,  is  fo  juicy  that  it  melts  in  the  mouth. 
Among  the  feveral  kinds  of  game,  there  are  here 
fuch  flights  of  partridges  in  their  feafon,  which  be- 
gins in  March , and  lads  feveral  of  the  following 
months,  that  the  muleteers  knock  them  down  with 
their  flicks,  without  going  out  of  the  road,  and 
bring  great  numbers  of  them  to  Valparaifo  : but  few' 
of  thele,  or  any  other  birds,  are  feen  very  near  the 
town.  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  fifh,  very  little 
being  to  be  caught  either  in  the  harbour  or  along  the 
coafl. 

Baldivia,  or  Valdivia,  a celebrated  port,  is  feat- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  a fine  bay,  in  390  6 S.  latitude, 
and  in  750  W.  longitude,  from  Greenwich.  It  takes 
its  name  from  Valdivia,  the  Spanijh  general,  who 
conquered  the  country. 

Its  trade  is  lefs  conliderable  than  formerly,  becaufe 
the  gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood  are  fhutup;  yet 
ten  large  fhips  are  employed  in  the  trade  between 
this  port  and  Lima. 

The  illand  of  Chii.oe,  the  laflof  the  governments, 
extends  from  420  to  440  10  S.  latitude,  and  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  feventeen 
in  breadth.  The  coaft  is  very  fubjed:  to  ftorms,  efpe- 
cially  in  March , when  winter  lets  in.  The  illand 
has  a military  governor,  who  refides  at  Chacao , the 
principal  harbour  of  the  illand,  which  is  well  forti- 
fied, and  capable  of  making  a good  defence. 

SECT.  IV. 

Portuguese  America;  containing  Brasil,  the  Ri- 
vers Am  azon  and  La  Plata. 

THE  Portuguefe,  by  whom+his  country  was 
firft  difeovered,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Ciofs  ; 
but  it  afterward  obtained  the  name  of  B aftl,  Bra- 
zil, from  the  great  quantity  of  Brajil  wood  wir.,^ 
grows  there,  which  was  known  in  Europe,  and  called 
Brajil,  before  the  difeovery  of  the  extenlive  country 
that  bears  its  name. 

Brasil  is  feated  between  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  of  the  Amazons , near  the  equator,  and  the  river 
Plata,  in  350  fouth  latitude,  and  between  36°  and 
50°  15  weft  longitude  from  Greenwich ; and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  j on  the  eaft  by 
the  fame  ocean  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Plata,  and 
on  the  weft  by  a chain  of  mountains  which  divide  it 
from  SpaniJfj  America  and  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons ; it  being  two  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  along  the  coaft  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
nine  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  The  fettlements  of 
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the  Portuguefe , however,  extend  but  a fmall  difiance 
within  land. 

The  river  of  the  Amazons,  which  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  Bra  ft  l,  as  it  has  its  iburce  among  the 
Andes,  which  are  the  higheft  mountains  on  this  globe, 
fo  it  is  the  greatefl  river  in  the  world.  Its  rife  is  not 
far  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  runs  in  an  eaftern 
courfe,  according  to  Ullou  anti  Condamine,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  leagues,  in  which  prcgrefs  it  receives 
above  fixty  conliderable  r:vers.  In  fome  parts  it  di- 
vides into  feveral  branches  encompafllng  a multitude 
of  iflands,  and  at  length  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  direftly  under  the  equinoctial  line,  by 
a channel  150  miles  broad. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  river  of  Plate,  likewife 
rifes  among  the  mountains  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
South  America  ; its  courfe  is  faid  to  be  more  than 
eight  hundred  leagues,  in  which  it  receives  above 
fifty  rivers;  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a very  extenfive  mouth,  its  northern  coafl 
being  in  350  and  its  fouthern  in  36°  20’  S.  latitude. 

The  land  near  the  coal!  is,  in  general,  rather  lew 
than  high  ; but  extremely  pleafant,  being  interfperfed 
with  meadows  and  woods,  the  trees  of  which  are  for 
the  mod  part  evergreens ; but  on  the  W.  far  within 
land,  are  mountains  in  which  are  innumerable  fprhgs 
and  lakes,  whence  abundance  of  rivers  ifiiie,  which 
either  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  rivers, 
or  run  acrofs  the  country  from  W.  to  It.  and  fall  in- 
to the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; thefe  independent  breams  are 
very  numerous,  and  of  great  ufe  to  the  Portuguefe  in 
turning  their  lugar  mills,  and  meliorating  thole  lands 
which  they  annually  overflow. 

The  foil  of  Brafil  is  generally  good,  producing 
very  large  trees  of  various  forts,  fit  for  any  ufe. 
Their  favannas,  or  meadows,  are  covered  with  grafs 
and  herbs,  and,  where  cultivated,  produce  every 
thing  proper  for  the  climate,  as  fugar-canes,  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  maize  and  fruit. 

No  fort  of  corn  thrives  in  Brafil  like  maize,  for 
wheat  and  rye  grow  too  rank,  2nd  run  up  into  ftraw. 
Their  feed-time  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  fea- 
fon,  and  fhrrbs  proper  to  the  country  bear  leaves, 
blofl'oms,  and  fruit,  all  the  year  round  ; and  the 
lame  is  obferved  of  their  oranges,  limes,  and  fotne 
other  fruits  that  have  been  carried  thither.  It  is  faid 
that  thofe  who  would  have  ripe  grapes  all  the  year, 
only  prune  their  vines  at  different  times  to  effect  it, 
and  they  produce  a fine  lufcious  grape  as  fweet  as 
honey  ; and  yet  they  can  make  no  wine  here  that  will 
keep. 

As  to  their  minerals  they  have  gold  ones,  and  fome 
filver  ; and  here  are  found  plenty  of  rich  diamonds, 
jafper,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  ftones. 

Gold  was  firfi  found  in  the  mountains  which  lie 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  occafion  of 
its  difeovery  isvarioufiy  related  ; but  the  common  ac- 
count is,  that  the  Indians  on  the  back  of  the  Portu- 
guefe fettlemems  were  obferved  by  the  foldiers,  em- 
ployed in  an  expedition  againft  them,  to  make  ufe  of 


this  metal  for  their  fifhing-hooks  ; and  their  manner 
of  procuring  it  being  enquired  into,  it  appeared  that 
great  quantities  of  it  were  annually  waflied  from  the 
hills,  and  left  among  the  land  and  gravel  that  remain- 
ed in  the  vallies  after  the  running  off,  or  evaporation 
of  the  waters.  It  is  now  little  more  than  eighty  years 
fince  any  quantities  of  gold,  worthy  notice,  have 
been  imported  from  Brafil  to  Europe ; but  fiom.  that 
rime  the  annual  imports  from  thence  have  been  con- 
tinually augmented  by  the  difeovery  of  places  in  other 
provinces,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with  as  plentifully  as 
at  firfi:  about  Rio  Janeiro.  And  it  is  now  faid  that  a 
fmall  fiender  vein  of  it  fpreads  through  all  the  coun- 
try at  about  twenty-four  feet  from  the  furface  ; but 
that  this  vein  is  too  thin  and  poor  to  anfwer  the  ex- 
penfe  of  working  the  mine.  However,  where  the 
rivers  or  rains  have  had  any  courfe  for  a conliderable 
time,  there  gold  may  always  be  collected,  the  water 
having  feparated  the  metal  from  the  earth,  and  dc- 
polited  it  in  the  fands  ; whence  to  divert  a ftream 
from  its  channel,  and  to  ranfack  its  bed,  is  held  to 
be  an  infallible  mean  of  procuring  it.  Indeed  there 
are  properly  no  gold  mines  in  Brafil,  all  the  gold  be- 
ing collected  either  from  rivers,  or  the  beds  of  tor- 
rents after  floods. 

The  Haves,  who  are  principally  negroes,  are  kept 
in  great  numbers  to  examine  the  bottoms  of  rivers, 
and  the  gullies  of  torrents,  and  to  waili  the  gold 
found  in  them  from  the  fand  and  dirt.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  duty  of  thefe  Haves  is  very  lingular,  for 
they  are  each  of  them  obliged  to  furnifii  their  mailer 
with  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  gold  every  day ; 
and  if  they  are  either  fo  fortunate  or  induftrious  as 
to  collect  a greater  quantity,  the  furplus  is  generally 
confidered  as  their  own  property,  and  they  have  the 
liberty  of  difpofing  of  it  as  they  think  fit : fo  that  it 
is  faid  fome  negroes,  who  have  accidentally  fallen  up- 
on rich  \v  afhmg-places,  have  themfelves  purchafed 
Haves,  and  have  afterward  lived  in  great  fplendor, 
their  o/iginal  mafter  having  no  other  demand  on  them 
than  the  daily  fupply  of  above  the  eighth  part,  which, 
as  the  Portuguefe  ounce  is  fomewhat  lighter  than  our 
troy  ounce,  may  amount  to  about  nine  flfillings 
fterling. 

The  quantity  of  gold  thus  collected  in  the  Brajils , 
and  annually  returned  to  Lijhon,  may  in  fome  degree 
be  eftimated  from  the  amount  of  the  king’s  fifth  : 
this  has  been  computed  one  year  with  another  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  arroves  of  thirty-two  pounds  Por- 
tuguefe weight,  which,  at  four  pounds  the  troy  ounce, 
makes  very  near  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling;  and  confequently  the  capital,  of  which  this  is 
the  fifth,  is  about  a million  and  a half  fterling.  The 
annual  return  of  gold  to  Lijbon  cannot  be  lefs  than 
this,  though  it  be  difficult  to  determine  how  much  it 
exceeds  it.  It  has  been  funpofed  that  the  gold  ex- 
changed for  filver  with  the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres , 
and  what  is  privately  brought  to  Europe , amounts  to 
near  half  a million  mere,  which  will  make  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  Brafilian  gold. near  two  cfllfi- 
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ons  Berling  •,  a prodigious  fum  to  be  found  in  a coun- 
try which,  at  the  dole  of  the  Lilt  century,  was  not 
known  to  furniih  a Angle  grain. 

As  to  diamonds,  the  difcovery  of  thefe  valuable 
Bones  is  Bill  more  recent,  it  being  fearce  forty  years 
fince  the  full  were  brought  to  Europe.  They  are 
found  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  gold,  in  the  gullies 
•01  101  rents  and  beds  of  rivers,  but  only  in  particu- 
lar places,  and  not  io  univerially  ‘bread  through  the 
country. 

It  was  however  foon  reprefented  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  that  if  fuch  abundance  of  diamonds  Ihould 
be  obta  ned  as  were  now  expedited,  their  value  would 
be  fo  dcbaled  that,  be  fide  ruining  all  the  Europeans 
who  had  any  quantity  of  Indian  diamonds  in  their 
pofltffion,  it  would  render  the  difeovery  itfelf  of  no 
importance,  and  prevent  his  majcBy  from  receiving 
any  advantages  from  it.  On  thefe  conliderations  the 
king  thought  proper  to  rellrain  the  general  f'earch 
for  diamonds,  and  for  that  purpofe  erecled  a diamond 
company  with  an  exclusive  charter.  This  company, 
in  conilderation  of  a fum  paid  to  the  king,  is  veBed 
with  the  property  of  all  diamonds  found  in  JBrafil : 
but,  to  prevent  their  collecting  too  large  quantities, 
and  thereby  reducing  their  value,  they  are  prohibit- 
ed from  employing  above  eight  hundred  flaves  in 
fearching  for  them.  And  to  prevent  any  of  his 
other  fubjecls  from  acting  the  fame  part, and  to  fecure 
the  company  in  their  exclufive  privilege,  tire  king 
depopulated  a large  town,  with  a confiderable  diftridt 
round  it,  which  abounded  with  thefe  pebbles,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants,  who  were  Bid  to  amount  to 
fix  thoufand,  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, it  being  thought  impoilible  to  prevent  fuch  a 
number  of  people  who  were  on  the  fpot  from  obtain- 
ing thefe  precious  ftones. 

- ■ ■wenwnpwii  — . . 

THE  beads  that  were  found  in  this  country 
on  its  being  fir  lb  dilcovered,  were  in  general  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  particularly  the  Pe- 
ruvian Bieep,  the  pecaree  called  by  the  Europeans 
the  hog,  from  its  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  that 
animal,  a great  variety  of  monkies,  deer,  hares  and 
rabbits,  fome  lions  and  tygers ; but  thefe  are  nei  her 
fo  large  nor  fo  fierce  as  thofe  of  Af  ica  ; the  ant-bear, 
the  porcupine,  the  racoon  and  ilying-fquirrel,  the 
armadillo,  the  opofliim,  the  guano  and  the  Both. 

The  ant-bear  is  as  long  and  as  tail  as  a middle- 
fized  dog  ; his  hind-legs  referable  thofe  of  a bear, 
but  his  fore-legs  are  more  flender  : his  fore-feet  are 
flat,  and  divided  into  four  toes,  armed  with  long 
claws;  but  thofe  behind  have  five  toes.  His  head  is 
long,  with  a (harp  fnout,  fmafl  round  black  eyes,  and 
very  black  ears  : the  tongue  is  f aid  to  be  upward  of 
two  feet  in  length,  but  very  Bender:  he  is  obliged  to 
bend  part  of  his  back  when  he  keeps  it  within  his 
mouth,  the  iaws  beimr  otherwife  too  fhort  to  con- 
tain  it.  He  lives  upon  ants,  and  when  he  has  found 


any  of  thc:r  nefls,  he  opens  the  upper  part  of  them 
with  his  claws,  that  he  may  have  room  to  put  in  his 
fnout  and  his  tongue;  this  is  befmeared  with  a flimy 
liquor,  and  is  foon  covered  with  ants,  when  he  draws 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  (wallows  them.  This  he  re- 
peats as  long  as  they  will  run  into  the  fame  (hare. 
The  tad  ol  this  animal  in  fome  meafure  refernbles 
that  of  a fox  ; it  is  generally  two  feet  long,  almoB 
flat,  and  covered  with  hair  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  long;  it  is  harfli,  very  ftrong,  and  he  can 
move  it  juft  as  he  pleafes  ; when  he  turns  it  upon  his 
back,  it  entirely  covers  it,  and  defends  him  from  the 
rain,  which  he  greatly  diflikes. 

The  armadillo  has  his  head,  body,  and  tail,  co- 
vered with  a fhieid  of  a bony  jubilance,  forming  mo  A 
beautiful  icales.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
two  joints  that  lie  may  move  his  head,  and  on  the 
back  feven  divifions,  with  a yellow  Ik  in  between 
each.  The  feet'  are  covered  with  a thinner  Btield, 
but  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  without  this  co- 
vering. The  head  is  like  that  of  a hog,  with  a fharp 
fnout.  He  has  fmall  eyes  funk  deep  in  the  head, 
and  a narrow  pointed  tongue.  The  ear,  are  naked, 
brown  and  fborr,  and  the  teeth  of  a middle  fize. 
The  feet  refemble  hands,  with  five  fingers  and  round- 
ifh  nails.  Tne  tail  at  the  ro  t is  near  four  inches 
thick,  but  grows  gradually  lefs  to  the  end,  where  it 
terminates  in  a point.  It  lives  upon  melons,  potatoes, 
and  other  roots,  but  will  not  eat  flefli,  and  generally 
lies  hid  in  the  ground,  which  lie  turns  up  with  his 
f nout.  This  an  mal  has  a quick  feeling,  and  will  roll 
hi  mi  elf  up  line  a bail.  1 he  flefli  is  white,  fat  and 
delicate,  but  is  befit  when  fealened  with  fipices  to 
quicken  the  tafle. 

i he  feathered  race  in  this  country  is  very  nume- 
rous and  various. 

In  fome  parts  of  Brafil  the  heat  of  the  climate  is 
fuppofed  to  favour  the  generation  of  a great  variety 
of  poilbnous  infects  and  reptiles  ; and  it  is  certain, 
that  no  country  produces  a greater  variety  of  fierpents, 
fome  of  which  are  laid  to  be  of  an  incredible  length, 
i he  rattfe-fnake  and  other  reptiles  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  grow  to  an  enormous  lize  ; ami  the  ferpent  called 
ibibaboca,  is  affirmed  to  be  feven  yards  long,  half  a 
yard  in  circumference,  and  pofitfled  of  a poifon  in- 
flantaneoufly  fatal  to  mankind. 

II  ere  are  alio  fcorpions,  centipedes,  fpiders  and 
other  infccls  that  are  venomous,  and  of  an  extraor- 
dinary fize.  ! heir  ants  are  almoil  as  troubiefome 
here  as  in  Africa,  marching  in  great  bodies,  and  de- 
vouring every  tiling  in  the  r way.  Here  is  alfo  the 
fire-fly.,  which  fee  ms  to  differ  but  little  from  the 
glow-worm,  except  in  having  wings  : when  a number 
of  thefe  fix  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  they  in  the 
night  appear  at  a fmall  diffance  like  lo  many  Bars. 

1 here  are  laid  to  be  here  twelve  feveral  forts  of  bees, 
fome  of  which  have  vaB  neBs  in  hollow  trees  jn  the 
woods,  and  others  in  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  yield 
great  quantities  of  honey  and  wax. 

Their 
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Their  feas,  lakes  and  rivers,  are  full  of  excellent 
■fifh  ; the  lean  flcfh  of  the  whales,  of  which  there  is 
plenty  on  this  coaft,  is  eaten  by  the  (laves  and  poor 
people  of  Bra  ft l . The  beft  fifh  on  the  coaft  is  the 
nianattee,  which  is  as  large  as  an  ox. 

BRASIL  is  ufually  divided  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, or  captainfhips,  of  which  eight  only  are  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  the  reft  being  fiefs  made  over  to 
fotne  of  the  nobility  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
fervices,  who  do  little  more  than  acknowledge  the 
fovereignty  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  However,  the 
whole  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  prefumptive  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Thefe  captainfhips  are 
Para , Maragnan,  Siara,  Poligi,  or  Rio  Grande , Pa- 
rayba , Tamara  Pernambuco , Seregippe , Bahia  de  Todos 
Santos,  llheos , Porto , Seguro,  Spirito  Sanclo,  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, St.  Vincent  and  Del  Rey. 

'fne  principal  city  is  St.  Salvador,  alfo  called  the 
city  of  Bahia,  which  is  in  the  province  of  the  fame 
name,  and  was  thus  called  from  the  commodioufnefs 
of  its  harbour.  It  is  (bated  on  a hill,  in  120  u S. 
latitude.  It  is  populous,  magnificent,  and  beyond 
comparifon  the  moft  gay  and  opulent  cry  in  all  Bra- 
fil.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is  prodigious ; the 
gentry  are  polite  ; but  the  vulgar,  who  have  acquired 
wealth,  are  intolerably  infolent  and  brutal  Tn  »his 
city  are  no  lefsthan  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand  Por- 
tuguefe , with  three  times  that  number  of  negroes. 
The  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of  the  g eat- 
eft  burden,  and  its  entrance  is  guarded  by  a ftrong 
fort  called  St.  Anthony  %.  There  are  other  fmall  forts 
that  command  the  harbour,  one  of  which  is  built 
upon  a rock  about  half  a mile  from  the  fhore.  Clofe 
by  this  fort  all  (hips  muft  pafs  that  anchor  here,  and 
mull  alfo  ride  within  half  a mile  of  it,  between  this 
and  another  fort  that  (lands  on  a point  at  the  inn^r 
part  of  the  harbour.  Befide  thefe,  there  is  another 
fort  on  the  hill  upon  which  the  town  (lands. 

The  chief  mechanic  trades  in  this  city  are  hatters, 
fmiths,  (hoe-makers,  fawyers,  carpenters,  coopers  and 
taylors.  All  thefe  buy  negroes,  whom  they  train  up 
to  their  feveral  employments. 


THE  prefent  inhabitants  of  Brafil  are  Por- 
tuguefe,  Creoles,  Meftizes,  Negroes  and  Brafilians — 
The  Po  tuguefe  of  Europe,  who  enjoy  the  places  of 
truft  and  profit,  are  the  lowed  in  number  ; the  Cre- 
oles, or  thofe  born  of  Portuguefe  parents  in  Brafil, 
are  more  numerous  ; and,  the  Meftizes,  or  mixed 
breed,  are  dill  more  numerous  than  either  ; for  few 
of  the  Portuguefe  have  been  without  black  or  tawny 
miftrefies,  and  the  iffueof  thefe  having  intermarried, 
they  are  multiplied  extremely.  The  negroes  are  alfo 
very  numerous,  and  thofe  (laves  are  much  more  valu- 
ed than  the  Brafilians , they  being  of  a more  robuft 
Vol.  III. 


conft  itution  and  fitter  for  labour ; for  as  they  come 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  oppofite  to  Brafil , which  is 
much  hotter,  they  endure  fatigue  in  the  hot  feafon 
better  than  the  natives ; ifor  are  the  latter  very  nu- 
merous, the  Portuguefe  in  their  invafion  of  the  coun- 
try, like  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquefts,  deftroying 
thofe  unfortunate  people  by  all  the  cruel  methods 
they  could  invent. 

However,  this  picture  is  perhaps  too  highly  co- 
loured ; it  at  beft  does  not  refemble  thofe  in  the  nor- 
thern captainfhips,  nor  thofe  in  the  moft  fouthern, 
by  the  Rio  Janeiro , who  are  far  from  being  fo  effemi- 
nate and  corrupted  as  thofe  of  St.  Salvador. 

The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  writers  called  the  Bra  Li- 
lians, who  inhabit  the  N.  part  of  the  country,  Ta- 
puyers,  and  thofe  who  dwell  in  theS.  Tupinambes  ; but 
divide  thefe  into  feveral  petty  nations,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, though  very  little  in  their  manners  and  cuf- 
toms. 

The  Tapuyers  are  of  a good  ftature,  and  of  a dark 
copper  colour  ; their  hair  black  and  hanging  over 
their  (houlders;  but  they  have  n ie  on  their  bodies 
or  faces,  and  go  almoft  naked,  the  women  only  wear- 
ing at  their  waift  a (light  covering  of  leaves.  Their 
ornaments  are  glittering  ftones  hung  upon  their  lips 
or  noftrils,  bracelets  of  feathers  about  the  arms,  and 
a circlet  of  feathers  upon  their  heads.  Some  paint 
their  bodies  of  all  manner  of  colours,  while  others 
rubbing  them  with  gums  flick  beautiful  feathers  upon 
them,  which  makes  them  at  a diftance  look  more  like 
fowls  than  human  creatures. 

The  Tupinambes,  who  inhabit  the  S.  of  Brnfl,  are 
of  a moderate  ftature,  and  of  a lefs  dark  com  jxion 
than  their  northern  neighbours,  who  lie  nearer  the 
lire  ; but  neither  of  them  are  fo  blaH-  as  the  Africans 
in  the  fame  latitude,  for  there  were  no  neg  oes  in 
America  before  they  were  tranftorted  thither3  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguef  Thefe  people  have  how- 
ever flat  nofes,  which  are  not  natural,  but  fo  formed 
in  their  infancy ; a flat  nofe  there  being  efteemed  a 
beauty:  they  have  alfo  black  curled  hair  on  their 
heads,  and  paint  themfelves  like  the  northern  Bra- 
filians. 

The  native  Brafilians  are  at  prefent  a tra<ftable  and 
ingenious  people,  ready  to  learn  any  art  or  fcience 
the  Portuguefe  are  difpofed  to  teach  them  ; and  take 
nothing  fo  kindly  of  the  priefts  as  their  inftrutfting 
their  children. 

Government  of  Brasil. 

THE  government  of  Braf.l  is  committed  to 
a Viceroy,  who  refides  at  St.  Salvador.  He  has  two 
councils,  one  for  criminal,  the  other  for  civil  affairs, 
in  both  which  he  prefides  : but,  to  the  extreme  injury 
of  the  fettlement,  all  the  delay,  chicanery  and  mul- 
tiplied expenfes  incident  to  the  worft  part  of  the  law, 
and  pradlifed  by  the  moft  corrupt  lawyers,  flcurifh 
here  ; at  the  fame  time  that  juftice  is  fo  relaxe  i,  fnat 
the  greateft  crimes  are  often  fuffered  to  pafs  with  im- 
punity. 
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The  Tortuguefe  in  Brafil  are  fufficient  to  maintain 
the  dominion  of  that  country  againft  any  other  power ; 
they  have  a good  number  of  European  regular  troops  ; 
the  militia  too  is  regulated,  among  whom  there  are 
fome  bodies  of  Indians  and  free  negroes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Portuguefe,  Creoles,  Meflizes,  Ne- 
groes and  Braftlians,  are  now  in  a manner  one  peo- 
ple, their  religion  the  fame,  and  their  blood  inter- 
mixed by  marriages ; and  therefore,  however  they 
may  difagree  among  themfelves  while  they  have  no 
enemy  to  contend  with,  they  would  infallibly  unite 
againft  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on  upon  the  fame 
exclulive  plan  as  is  adhered  to  by  the  other  European 
nations  toward  their  South  American  colonies,  and  re- 
fembles  the  Spanif:  method  in  not  fending  out  fmgle 
Chips,  as  the  convenience  of  the  feveral  places,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  European  merchants,  may  direft ; 
but  by  annual  fleets,  which  fail  at  ftated  times  from 
Portugal , and  compofe  three  flotas,  bound  to  as  many 
parts  in  Brafil,  namely,  to  Fernamluco  in  the  nor- 
thern part,  to  Rio  'Janeiro  at  the  fouthern  extremity, 
and  to  Bohia  de  Todos  Santos , or  the  bay  of  All  Saints 
in  the  middle,  where  is  the  capital,  and  there  all  the 
fleets  rendezvous  on  their  return  to  Portugal. 

The  trade  of  Braftl  is  very  great,  and  increafes 
every  year  ; which  is  the  lefs  furprifing  as  the  Portu- 
guefe have  opportunities  of  fupplying  themfelves  with 
flaves  for  their  feveral  works  at  a much  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  European  power  that  has  fettlements 
in  America  ; the  fituation  of  Brafil  being  very  conve- 
nient, as  it  is  nearer  to  Africa  than  any  other  part  of 
America.  Hence  it  is  principally  that  Brafil  is  the 
richeft,  mod  flourifhing,  and  improving  eftablifh- 
ment  in  all  South  America.  The  fugar  exported 
thence  is  very  great,  and  is  finer  than  that  grown  on 
either  the  French  or  Spanifj  fugar  plantations.  Their 
tobacco  isalfo  remarkably  good,  though  not  railed  in 
inch  large  quantities  as  in  Virginia.  The  northern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  Brafil  abound  with  horned  cat- 
tle •,  thefe  are  hunted  for  their  hides,  of  which  no  lefs 
than  twenty  thoufand  are  annually  fent  into  Europe. 

A confiderable  part  of  the  gold  brought  from  Bra - 
ftl  is  previoufly  coined  there  : thus,  that  coined  at 
Rio  Janeiro  bears  an  R,  and  that  which  is  ftruck  at 
St.  Salvador , or  the  Bay,  is  marked  with  a B.  Of 
the  diamonds,  there  are  fuppefed  to  be  returned  to 
Europe  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds.  This,  with  the  fugar,  which  is  principally 
the  cargo  of  the  Femambuco  fleet,  the  tobacco,  the 
hides,  the  valuable  drugs  for  medicines  and  manufac- 
tures, may  give  lome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
trade,  not  only  to  Portugal,  but  to  all  the  trading 
powers  of  Europe. 

Not  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  commodities  which  the 
European  {hips  carry  thither  are  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  Portugal ; they  confift  of  the  woollen 
goods  of  all  kinds  of  England,  France  and  Holland ; 
the  linen  and  laces  of  Elolland,  France  and  Germany  ; 
the  fiik  of  Fiance  and  Italy  • filk  and  thread  ftock- 
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ings,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  iron,  copper,  and  all 
forts  of  utenfils  wrought  in  thefe  metals,  which  have 
been  till  lately  fent  from  England as  well  as  flour, 
lalt  fiih,  beef  and  cheefe.  They  have  oil  from  Spain  : 
wine,  with  lome  fruit,  is  nearly  all  they  are  fupplied 
with  from  Portugal. 

St.  Catharine’s. 

BEFORE  we  take  leave  of  Brafil , we  fliall 
deferibe  St.  Catharine's,  the  principal  ifland  on  the 
coaft  of  the  fouthern  part  of  this  country  It  is  no 
where  above  fix  miles  in  breadth,  though  about  twen- 
ty-feven  in  length.  It  lies  in  270  35'  S.  latitude,  and 
in  490  1 7'  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Though  it  is  of  a confiderable  height,  it  is  fcarce 
perceivable  at  ten  leagues  diftance,  being  then  obfeur- 
ed  by  the  continent  of  Brafil , the  other  mountains 
there  rifing  exceeding  high  •,  but  on  a nearer  approacli 
it  is  eafily  difiinguifhed,  and  may  be  known  by  a num- 
ber of  fmail  iflands  lying  at  each  end,  and  fcattered 
along  the  E.  fide  of  it.  The  harbour  is  defended  by 
feveral  forts. 

The  foil  is  truly  luxuriant,  fpontaneoufly  produc- 
ing fruits  of  many  kinds,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  one  continued  foreft  of  trees  of  a perpetual  ver- 
dure, which,  from  the  exuberance  of  the  mould,  are 
fo  entangled  with  briars,  thorns  and  underwood,  as 
to  form  a thicket  abfolutely  impenetrable,  except  by 
fome  narrow  paths  which  the  inhabitants  have  made 
for  their  own  convenience. 

The  flefh  provifions  are  however  much  inferior  to 
the  vegetables  ; there  are  indeed  to  be  purchafed 
fmail  wild  cattle,  fomewhat  like  buffaloes ; but  thefe 
are  very  indifferent  food,  their  flefh  being  of  a loofe 
contexture,  and  generally  of  a difagreeable  flavour, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  wild  calabafh  on  which  they 
feed.  There  are  alfo  great  plenty  of  pheafants,  but 
they  are  far  inferior  in  tafte  to  thofe  we  have  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  water  both  on  the  ifland  and  the  oppofite  con- 
tinent is  excellent. 

Hlfory  of  Brasil. 

THIS  part  of  South  America  is  faid  to  have 
been  firff  difeovered  by  Americus  Vefputius,  a Flo- 
rentine, who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  honoured 
with  giving  his  name  to  the  immenfe  continent  fome 
time  before  found  out  by  Columbus.  This  was  in 
the  year  1498  ; Tut  he  then  lailed  no  farther  than  to 
50  S.  latitude.  Afterward,  being  employed  by  Ema- 
nuel, king  of  Portugal,  he  failed  again  to  Brafil,  and 
extended  his  difeoveries  to  52°S.  latitude;  and  the 
fame  year  the  king  of  Portugal  fending  a fleet  to  the 
Eaf  Indies,  under  the  admiral  Peter  Alvarez  Cabral, 
he  Handing  out  to  fea  to  avoid  the  calms  upon  the 
coaft  of  Africa , fell  in  with  the  continent  of  South 
America , and  landing  in  17°  S.  latitude,  gave  the 
country  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  which,  as  we  have 
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already  faid,  it  loon  after  loll-,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Braftl.  The  admiral  fent  one  of  his  fhips  back  to 
Portugal  with  an  account  of  this  difcovery,  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  country,  and  its  agreeable  fituation  ; and 
with  the  reft  continued  his  voyage  to  India.  The 
king,  pleafed  with  the  account,  refolved  to  fend  a co- 
lony thither,  and  the  firft  fettlement  was  accordingly 
made  ; but  in  a very  improper  manner,  for  it  was 
only  by  banifliing  thither  a number  of  criminals  of 
all  kinds.  This  introduced  depraved  manners,  and 
rendered  the  fettlement  of  the  country  difficult,  from 
the  diforders  which  were  introduced,  and  the  animo- 
fity  which  was  excited  in  the  natives.  This  fettle- 
ment likewife  met  with  fome  interruption  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  who  confidered  the  country  as  a part 
of  its  dominions.  However,  the  affair  was  at  length 
accommodated  by  a treaty,  in  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Vortuguefe  ffiould  poflefs  all  the  country  ly- 
ing between  the  river  of  the  Amazons  and  the  river  of 
Plate. 

But  in  the  very  meridian  of  the  profperity  of  the 
Portuguefe,  when  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  a moft 
extenfive  empire,  and  a flouriffiing  trade  in  Africa , 
Arabia , India , the  iflands  of  Ajia,  and  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  parts  of  America , they  received  a blow 
which  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  Se- 
baftian,  one  of  their  greateft  princes,  loft  his  life  in 
an  expedition  againft  the  Moors,  and  by  that  event 
the  Portuguefe  loft  their  liberty,  Portugal  being  very 
focn  after  ablorbed  in  the  Spauifj  dominions. 

Soon  after  the  fame  yoke  which  galled  the  necks 
of  the  Portuguefe , becoming  infupportable  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherlands,  feven  provinces  fhook  it 
off ; and  not  fatisfied  with  forming  themfelves  into 
an  independent  ftate,  and  fupporting  their  independ- 
ency by  a fuccefsful  defenfive  war,  with  amazing  ar- 
dor purfued  the  Spaniards  into  the  remoteft  recedes 
of  their  extenfive  territories,  and  grew  rich,  powerful, 
and  terrible  by  the  fpoils  of  their  former  mafters ; 
they  particularly  attacked  the  poffeffions  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe, took  almoft  all  their  fortreffes  in  the  Eaf  In- 
dies, and  then  turned  their  arms  upon  Brafil,  which 
being  unprotected  by  the  Spaniards , and  betrayed  by 
the  cowardice  of  the  governor  of  the  principal  city, 
they  would  have  conquered  the  whole  country,  had 
not  Don  Michael  de  Texeira  the  archbifhop,  who 
was  defcended  from  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in 
Portugal,  taken  arms,  and  at  the  head  of  the  monks, 
and  a few  fcattered  troops,  put  a ftop  to  the  conquefts 
of  the  Dutch,  making  a gallant  ftand  till  fuccours  ar- 
rived ; and  then  he  refigned  the  commiffion,  with 
which  the  public  neceffity  and  his  own  courage  had 
armed  him,  into  the  hands  of  a perfon  appointed  by 
authority.  By  this  ftand  he  faved  feven  of  the  cap- 
tainffiips  out  of  fourteen  into  which  Brafil  had  been 
divided,  the  reft  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  conquered  and  kept  them  with  the  utmoft  bra- 
very and  conduift. 

To  the  brave  count  Maurice  of  Nnjfiu  the  Dutch 
owed  feveral  of  thofe  conquefts,  the  eftabliffiment  of 
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their  colonies  at  Brafil,  and  the  advantageous  peace 
by  which  they  were  lecured  to  them.  But  as  it  is  na- 
tural fora  mercantile  people  to  be  defirous  of  fudden 
profit,  and  as  this  colony  was  not  under  the  immedi- 
ate government  of  the  ftutes,  but  fubjeift  to  the  Dutch 
IVeJl  India  company,  they,  from  principles  narrowed 
by  avarice  and  mean  fentiments,  could  not  bear  that 
the  prefent  profits  of  the  colony  fhould  be  facrificed 
to  its  future  fecurity.  The  prince  kept  up  more 
troops  and  erected  more  fortreffes  than  they  were  wil- 
ling to  allow  him,  and  therefore  treated  him  in  fuch 
a manner  as  obliged  him  to  refign. 

The  fchemes  of  the  company  now  took  place  ; they 
fent  over  to  Holland  the  produce  of  thofe  lands  which 
count  Maurice  had  affigned  for  maintaining  the  for- 
tifications, which  in  the  mean  time  ran  to  ruin. 

They  gave  licenfes  upon  very  eafy  terms  to  the  fol- 
diers  to  return  home,  which  leflened  the  expenfe  of 
the  army.  The  charge  of  a court  was  retrenched, 
the  debts  of  the  company  exadfed  with  the  utmoft  ri- 
gour and  feverity,  their  gains  now  increafed  cent,  per 
cent,  and  in  their  opinion  every  thing  was  in  a moft 
flouriffiing  ftate.  But  in  a fliort  time  all  thefe  fine 
appearances  ended  in  the  total  lofs  of  the  country, 
and  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Wejl  India  company. — 
The  hearts  of  the  fubjeffs  were  loft  by  their  penurious 
way  of  dealing,  the  feverity  of  their  proceedings,  and 
their  rigorous  exactions  ; thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  who 
had  been  long  fettled  in  the  country,  and  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Dutch  government,  were  now  treated 
with  very  little  ceremony  : they  therefore  purchafed 
fire-arms  and  ammunition  of  the  government,  and  as 
theypaid  a very  high  price,  they  obtained  whatever  they 
wanted ; they  then  joined  the  Portuguefe  who  came 
from  Europe  to  their  affiftance  ; by  degrees  they  reco- 
vered all  the  towns  the  Hollanders  were  in  poffeffion 
of,  and  in  1674  drove  them  entirely  out  of  the  coun- 
try ; fince  which  time  it  has  continued  in  the  poffef- 
fion of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

AMAZONIA. 

T O the  W.  of  Brafil  is  a country  of  very 
great  extent,  but  very  little  known,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Amazonia.  It  may  be  faid  to  extend  from 
4°  N.  to  17'’  S.  and  from  50°  to  70°  W.  longitude, 
from  Greenwich.  Many  fabulous  ftories  have  been 
related  of  this  country  being  inhabited  by  a race  of 
warlike  women,  who  were  governed  by  a queen,  fi- 
milar  to  the  ancient  ftories  of  fuch  a nation  inhabiting 
a diftriift  of  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Black-feu. 
It  has  been  afferted  that  this  female  community  en- 
tirely exclude  men  from  their  foci ety,  and  that  fuc- 
ceffive  generations  are  obtained  by  occafional  com- 
merce with  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  the  fe- 
male children  procured  by  fuch  embraces  are  bred  up 
by  the  mothers,  but  that  the  males  are  fent  to  their 
fathers.  The  Spaniards  when  they  fii  ft  invaded  the 
country,  received  thofe  romantic  fiflions  from  fome 
Indians,  who  reprefented  thefe  heroines  as  extremely 
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expert,  brave  and  formidable  in  war,  and  having 
themfelves  met  with  fomc  women  on  the  confines  of 
Amazonia,  who  were  remarkably  intrepid  and  daring, 
ns  well  as  lkilful  in  the  ufe  of  weapons  of  war,  the  re- 
lation was  tranfmitted  until  it  became  received  as  a 
facf , however,  its  falfehood  is  now  apparent,  for 
M.  de  Condamine,  who  travelled  into  thefe  parts, 
made  the  fuileft  refearches  into  this  relation,  and  ob- 
tained the  mod  fatisfaflory  proofs  that  it  bad  no 
foundation  in  truth. 

SECT.  V. 

Guiana,  including  Surinam.  The  Dutch 

Settlements  there. 

THE  country  ftyled  Guiana , which  includes 
Surinam,  extends  from  550  to  63°  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  from  i°  15'  to  8°  20  N.  latitude. — 
The  great  river  Oronooko,  which  feparates  this  coun- 
try from  Paria,  in  Terra  Firma,  is  its  boundary  on 
the  N.  W.  From  the  mouth  of  this  river  the  coaft 
bends  to  the  S.  E.  for  more  than  four  hundred  miles, 
being  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; to  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  Cayenne,  or  Equinoctial  France,  already 
defcribed  ; to  the  S.  by  Amazonia;  on  the  W.  its 
boundary  is  uncertain. 

Some  parts  of  Guiana  are  poffefTed  by  the  Spani- 
ards, and  fome  by  the  French,  but  the  greateft  extent 
of  country,  and  the  only  part  which  is  cultivated  to 
any  advantage,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  whole 
fir'd  fettlement  bears  the  name  of  Surinam.  It  was 
originally  fettled  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1640,  but 
foon  abandoned  ; the  EngUJh  then  took  pofleflion  of 
it,  but  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch , in  the 
year  1667,  to  whom  it  was  afterward  confirmed  by 
treaty.  The  river  Suramaca  runs  a courfie  of  about 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  S.  to  N.  On  its 
banks  the  firft  fettlements  were  made,  which  are  now 
increafed  to  numerous  plantations.  Great  numbers 
of  Jews  refule  here,  who  are  all  admitted  to  every 
privilege  of  citizenfhip.  Paramabero,  the  principal 
town  of  Surinam,  lies  on  the  coaft,  eaftward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Suramaca  ; it  has  a large  and  fecure 
harbour.  Raynal  ftates,  that  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
in  the  year  1768,  produced  one  hundred  thouland 
weight  of  cotton,  two  hundred  thoufand  weight  of 
cocoa,  fourteen  millions  of  coffee,  and  twenty-eight 
millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  raw  lugar,  and  that 
in  thecourfe  of  the  fame  year  feventy  (hips  failed  from 
its  port  for  Europe,  freighted  with  the  productions  of 
the  country. 

The  natural  hiflory  of  Surinam  lias  been  given  in  a 
feries  of  very  admirable  drawings,  which  are  coloured 
from  nature,  by  the  incomparable  pencil  of  Madame 
Myrian;  thefe  were  purchafed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  are  now  depofited  in  the  Britfij  Mufetim  : a full, 
authentic,  and  interefting  account  of  this  country, 
written  bv  an  Englfij  gentleman,  who  redded  there 
feveral  years,  and  who  has  illultrated  his  fubjedl  with 


a great  variety  of  drawings,  will,  in  a fliort  time,  be 
laid  before  the  public. 

The  river  Berbice  is  to  the  we  ft  ward  of  the  Sura- 
maca, it  like  wife  runs  from  S.  to  N.  On  its  banks 
plantations  have  been  making  for  fifty  years  paft,  and 
more  recently  other  fettlements  have  been  made  to 
the  weft  ward,  on  the  Demerary  and  Iffequibo  ; which 
two  latter  fettlements  were  taken  by  the  Englfij  in 
the  year  1781,  but  Demerary  the  year  after  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French , and  both  reverted  to  the 
Dutch  at  the  general  peace. 

The  produce  obtained  from  thefe  fettlements  is  cot- 
ton, coffee,  cocoa,  fugar  and  indico.  At  the  time  of 
their  capture,  they  were  reprefented  as  annually  pro- 
ducing ten  thoufand  hogfhearis  of  lugar,  five  millions 
pounds  weight  of  coffee,  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  cotton,  with  a great  quantity  of 
cocoa  and  indico. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  two  of  the  vaft  rivers 
of  South  America ; the  Oronooko,  which  forms  one 
boundary  for  Guiana,  remains  to  be  defcribed.  It  is 
faid  to  be  755  leagues  in  length,  from  its  fource,  in 
Popayan,  near  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  its  difeharge  into 
the  Atlantic,  in  y°  N.  latitude  ■,  where  its  impetuolity 
is  fo  great,  that  it  ftems  the  moll  powerful  tides,  and 
preferves  the  frelhnefs  of  its  waters  to  the  diftance  of 
twelve  leagues  out  at  fea.  The  Oronooko,  in  the 
month  of  April,  begins  to  fwell,  and  continues  to  rife 
during  five  months ; the  fixth,  it  remains  at  its  great  - 
eft  height ; in  October  it  begins  to  fubiide,  and  falls 
gradually  until  the  month  of  March ; during  which 
month  it  remains  at  a fixed  ftate  of  its  utmoft  dimi- 
nution. This  regular  rife  and  fall  of  its  waters  is  un- 
queftionably  produced  by  the  rainy  and  the  dry  lea- 
fons  which  alternately  prevail  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Patagonia. 

THIS  country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Chili  and  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; on  the  E. 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  tire  Pacific  oceans,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; the  continent  gra- 
dually leffening  till  it  comes  to  thofe  ftraits.  It  ex- 
tends from  47°  20'  to  530  40’  S.  latitude,  and  from 
67°  40'  to  78°  W.  'longitude,  from  Greenwich. 

Though  the  Spaniards  claim  the  whole  country  as 
far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  yet  the  fouthernmoft 
part  of  it  is  unpoffeffed  by  them.  It  is  remarkable  for 
a peculiarity,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  part  of  the 
known  world  ; for  though  the  whole  territory  N.  of 
the  river  Plata  is  full  of  wood,  and  ftored  with  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  large  timber-trees,  yet  S.  of  the 
river  no  trees  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with,  except 
a few  peach-trees,  which  were  firft  planted  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  4 res;  fo 
that  on  the  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  Patagonia,  extend- 
ing an  hundred  and  feventy  leagues  in  length,  and 
reaching  as  far  back  as  three  degrees  of  longitude  on 
the  coaft  in  the  Straits,  no  other  wood  has  been  found 
than  a few  inconfiJcrable  flmibs. 
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The  continent  of  South  America  is  terminated  by  a 
point  of  land,  the  extent  of  which  is  called  Cape  Fro- 
ward, and  lies  in  530  40  S.  latitude,  longitude  730 
40'  W.  from  Greenwich.  For  thirty  leagues  to  the 
eaftward  of  Cape  Froward , the  country  begins  to  be 
woody,  and  fo  continues  to  an  equal  dirtance  weft- 
ward  of  the  Cape.  Trees  grow  here,  of  which  the 
beft  marts  imaginable  might  be  made.  Commodore 
Byron  delcribes  them  as  of  great  height,  and  more 
than  eight  feet  in  diameter,  fo  that  four  men  joining 
hand  in  hand  could  not  compafs  them.  Eaftward  of 
the  extreme  point  of  the  continent  of  South  America 
is  a cape,  which  rifes  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  confifts  en- 
tirely of  horizontal  ftrata  of  petrified  fhells.  M.  de 
Bougainville  fays,  he  went  in  a boat  to  take  the  found- 
ings at  the  foot  of  this  monument  which  marks  the 
great  changes  our  globe  has  undergone,  and  was  un- 
able to  reach  the  bottom  with  a line  of  a hundred  fa- 
thom. The  foil  in  this  part  of  Patagonia  appears  to 
be  very  good ; the  country  is  watered  with  no  lefs 
than  three  rivers,  befide  brooks.  The  hills  are  of  an 
irmnenfe  height.  The  mafter  of  the  Swallow,  cap- 
tain Carteret’s  (hip,  in  1767,  climbed  one  of  the 
higheft  mountains  near  Cape  Gallant , which  lies  to  the 
weftward  of  Cape  Froward,  hoping  from  its  fummit 
to  obtain  a fight  of  the  South  Sea  ; but  he  found  his 
view  intercepted  by  mountains  ftill  higher,  on  the 
fouthern  fhore  Here  he  erefted  a pyramid,  within 
which  he  depofited  a bottle  containing  a fhitling,  and 
a paper,  on  which  was  written  the  fhip’s  name,  and 
the  date  of  the  year.  A memorial  which  may  poffi- 
bly  remain  there  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  Here 
captain  Wallis  caufed  fome  thoufand  young  trees  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
earth,  and  packing  them,  fent  them  to  Falkland.'?, 
IJlands,  in  hopes  thereby  of  fupplying  that  fpot  with 
timber  : how  the  attempt  has  fucceeded,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  Near  Cape  Froward  were  feen  a 
great  number  of  currant-bufhes  full  of  fruit,  but  none 
of  them  ripe, about  the  middle  of  January.  A great  va- 
rietv  of  beautiful  fhrubs  were  feen  at  the  fame  time  in 
full  blofTom,  befide  great  plenty  of  winter’s  bark. — 
Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  nature,  M.  de 
Bougainville  informs  us,  that  Reaumur’s  thermome- 
ter  only  rofe  one  day  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point  whilft  he  was  on  the  court  of  Patagonia,  altho’ 
it  was  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  the  fun  was  18 
hours  above  the  horizon;  it  was  frequently  as  low  as 
feven  degrees.  About  three  miles  up  a river,  near 
Cape  Gallant , is  a remarkable  cataradl,  which  gufhes 
from  between  two  mountains  of  a frupendous  height. 
This  water-fall  is  precipitated  from  an  elevation  of 
above  four  hundred  yards  ; half  the  way  it  rolls  over 
a very  fteep  declivity,  and  the  other  half  is  a perpen- 
dicular fall.  The  found  of  this  cataraft  is  no  iefs  aw- 
ful than  the  fight. 

At  Port  Famine , which  lies  a little  to  the  E.  of 
Cape  Froward,  the  Spaniards  built  a town  in  1581, 
which  they  called  Pkilippcville  ■ and  here  they  placed 


a colony,  confifting  of  four  hundred  perfons.  That 
renowned  EngliJIs  navigator,  Cavendifh,  arrived  here 
in  1587,  and  found  only  one  of  thefe  fettlers  alive 
upon  the  beach  ; twenty-three  of  them  had  fet  out 
for  the  river  of  Plate , and  were  never  heard  of  after- 
ward ; all  the  reft  had  miferably  perifhed  by  famine. 
The  furviving  Spaniard  was  brought  to  England  by 
Cavendifh.  From  this  cataftrophe  the  place  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Port  Famine. 

The  footfteps  of  many  wild  beafts  were  tracked  in 
the  fand,  but  fcarcely  any  feen  ; alfo  many  huts  or 
wigwams  were  feen,  but  no  Indians.  Thefe  wigwams 
are  built  of  young  trees,  which  are  fharpened  at  one 
end,  and  thruft  into  the  ground  in  a circular  form  ; 
the  other  ends  are  then  brought  to  meet,  and  faften- 
ed  together  at  the  top.  Here  was  feen  an  animal  re- 
fembling  an  afs,  but  having  a cloven  foot,  as  was 
difcovered  by  tracking  it.  It  was  as  fwift  as  a deer. 
The  Punch  killed  a fox,  which  refembled  thofe  of 
Europe.  In  the  woods  are  innumerable  parrots,  and 
other  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  notwithftanding  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate.  The  fea  and  rivers  abound 
with  firti. 

The  eaftern  coaft  of  Patagooia,  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Magellanic  Straits,  feems  to  be  moft  inhabited. — 
This  race  of  men  have  been  variourty  reprefented  by 
different  voyagers  with  refpect  to  their  ftature.  Such 
as  made  early  vifits  to  this  country  are  not  agreed  in 
this  particular,  and  among  recent  voyagers  there  is 
the  fame  contrariety  of  fentiment.  Commodore  Bv- 
ron,  who  vifited  this  coaft  in  December  J784,  fays, 
one  of  thefe  people,  who  appeared  to  be  a chief,  came 
toward  him  ; he  was  of  a gigantic  ftature,  and  feemed 
to  realize  the  tales  of  monfters  in  a human  fhape  : 
he  had  the  fkin  of  fome  wild  beaft  thrown  over  his 
fhoulders,  as  a Scotch  Highlander  wears  his  plaid,  and 
was  painted,  fo  as  to  make  the  moft  hideous  appear- 
ance ever  beheld  : round  one  eye  was  a large  circle 
of  white,  a circle  of  black  furrounded  the  other,  and 
the  reft  of  his  face  was  {freaked  with  paint  of  differ- 
ent colours.  He  adds,  “ I did  not  meafure  him, 
but  if  I may  judge  of  his  height  by  the  proportion 
of  his  ftature  to  my  own,  it  could  not  be  much  lefs 
than  feven  feet.  There  were  among  them  many 
women  who  feemed  to  be  proportionably  large  ; and 
few  of  the  men  were  lefs  than  the  chief  who  had 
come  forward  to  meet  me.”  In  confirmation  of  this 
account,  Captain  Carteret,  in  a letter  to  Ur.  Maty, 
which  is  publilhed  in  Vol.  LX  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  fays,  that  he  meafim'd  many  of  them, 
and  found  them  in  general  from  fix  feet,  to  fix  feet 
five  inches  in  height.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de 
Bougainville,  who  touched  here  in  1 7 65,  and  again 
in  1 767,  fays,  “ Among  thofe  whom  we  faw,  none 
was  below  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  none  above  fix 
feet  Englijh  meafure.  What  makes  them  appear 
gigantic,  are  their  prodigious  broad  fhoulders,  the 
fize  of  their  heads  and  the  thicknefs  of  all  their 
limbs.  They  are  robuft,  ar.d  well  fed  : their  nerves 
are  braced,  and  their  mufcles  are  Itrong  and  fuffici- 
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entlv  hard  ; they  are  men  left  entirely  to  nature,  and 
fupplied  with  food  abounding  with  nutritive  juices, 
by  which  means  they  arrive  at  the  full  growth  they 
are  capable  of.”  The  fame  writer  obferves  elfewhere, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  are  taller  than  the 
Patago  :ians. 

Their  colour  is  bronzed,  as  it  is  in  all  the  Ameri- 
cans without  exception  ; both  in  thofe  who  inhabit 
the  torrid  zone,  and  thofe  who  are  born  in  the  tem- 
perate and  frigid  ones.  None  among  them  feemed, 
by  the  French  account  which  is  given  of  them,  to 
have  any  apparent  fuperioritv  over  the  reft,  nor  did 
they  fhew  any  kind  of  efteem  for  two  or  three  old 
men  who  were  in  their  troop.  They  were  all  painted, 
and  clothed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner;  the  circles 
round  the  two  eyes  were  in  no  inftance  of  one  co- 
lour, but  they  were  not  univerfally  black  and  white, 
fome  being  white  and  red,  and  lome  red  and  black  : 
their  teeth  were  as  white  as  ivory,  remarkably  even 
and  well  fet  ; they  had  no  other  clothing  than  llcins, 
which  they  wore  with  their  hair  inward,  and  a piece 
of  leather  covered  their  private  parts.  Some  indeed 
wore  upon  their  legs  a kind  of  boot,  with  a fhort- 
pointed  ftick  faftened  to  each  heel,  which  ferved  as 
a fpur.  Not  the  leaft  appearance  of  ferocity  wasdif- 
coverable  in  thefe  people.  Bougainville,  who  is  the 
only  one  who  fpeaks  of  their  language,  fays,  it  feemed 
to  be  very  delicate.  They  alked  him  by  figns  for 
tobacco,  and  appeared  fond  of  any  thing  red.  Cap- 
tain Wallis,  who  touched  here  in  1 767,  faw  about  400 
Patagonians  encamped  in  a fine  green  valley  between 

two  hills,  with  their  horfes  feeding  befide  them. 

They  cried,  as  they  had  been  taught  by  commodore 
Byron,  “ Englifjinen,  come  aftiore  but  could  by  no 
means  be  made  to  underftand,  that  fome  guanacoes 
and  oftriches  would  be  very  acceptable  prefents. 

The  women  ride  aftride,  and  both  men  and  wo- 
men, without  ftirrups ; yet  they  galloped  fearlefsly 
over  the  beach,  though  the  ftones  there  were  large, 
loofe  and  flippery.  Their  horfes  are  little,  and  very 
lean  : they  are  bridled  and  faddled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thofe  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  They  appeared  to  be  nimble  and  well  bro- 
ken ; the  bridle  was  a leathern  thong,  with  a fmall 
piece  of  wood,  that  ferved  for  a bit,  and  the  faddles 
refembled  the  pads  that  are  in  ufe  among  the  country 
people  in  England.  They  had  with  them  little  nafty 
dogs,  with  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  chafe  wild  ani* 
mals  : thefe,  like  their  horfes,  drank  lea-water,  it 
being  a very  fcarce  thing  to  get  frefh  water  on  this 
coaft.  The  chief  food  of  theie  people  feemed  to  be 
the  flelh  of  the  guanacoes,  and  fome  other  animals. 
Many  of  the  natives  were  feen  to  have  quarters  of 
this  flelh  faftened  on  their  horfes,  pieces  of  which 
they  ate  quite  raw. 


B Y the  6th  article  of  the  convention  between 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  king  of  Spain , 
figned  at  the  Efcurial,  on  the  28th  of  Odlober  1790, 


it  is  agreed,  that  “ No  fettlement  fhail  be  formed 
on  the  eaftern  or  weftern  coaft  of  South  America,  in 
fuch  parts  of  thofe  coafts  as  are  fouthward,  and  of 
thofe  already  occupied  by  Spain  but  the  fubje£l$ 
of  each  power  have  the  liberty  of  landing  on  the 
coafts  and  iflands,  for  the  purpofc  of  carrying  on 
filheries,  and  may  eretft  huts,  and  fuch  temporary 

buildings. Had  the  precife  degree  of  latitude  been 

laid  down,  beyond  which,  to  the  fouthward,  no  fet- 
tlement fhould  in  future  be  made,  the  ftipulation 
might  have  been  more  explicit,  but  it  appears  ex- 
prefsly  to  inhibit  any  fettlement,  by  either  power, 
being  made  in  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Patagonia. 

SECT.  V. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  the  iflands  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  Staten  Land.  The  regulations  efa- 
b/Jhed  by  the  Convention  with  Spain,  and  the  Whale 
Fishery  carried  on  in  thofe  parts. 

FALKLAND  If  amis  are  lituated  to 
the  N.  E.  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan , in  5 i°  22'  S. 
latitude,  and  from  63°  15’  to  65°  45'  W.  longitude 
from  Greenwich  ; extending  about  40  miles  in 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  and  95  miles  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.  being  only  divided  by  a ftrait,  in  fome 
places  four,  and  in  others  five  or  fix  miles  in  breadth. 
The  above  ftrait,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  coaft, 
are  formed  into  a number  of  bays  and  creeks.  As 
thefe  iflands  are  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  S.  of  Eng- 
land, they  might  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  nearly  the  fame 
climate,  if  it  was  not  well  known  that  the  louthern 
hemilphere  is  much  more  inclement  than  the 
northern.  The  length  of  the  days  throughout  the 
year  is  the  fame  here  a$  in  England , but  the  feafons 
are  diredlly  oppofite.  Both  iflands  are  dreary  and 
defolate  fpots,  furnifhing  neither  timber  nor  under- 
wood. The  coafts  are  frequented  by  innumerable 
herds  of  feats,  and  vaft  flights  of  wild  geefe  repair 
here  to  lay  their  eggs  ; penguins  and  albatofles  alfo 
abound,  and  the  lea  is  well  ftored  with  delicious 
filli. 

The  Falkland  Tfands  were  firft  difcovered  by  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  in  1 ^94,  who  called  them  Maiden - 
land,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; and  captain 
John  Strong  of  the  P'arewell,  from  London , failed 
through  the  Sound  in  1689,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Falkland  Sound.  Sir  John  Narboiough  and 
captain  Woodes  Rogers,  at  different  times,  vifited 
this  fpot,  one  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  other 
in  that  of  king  William.  The  importance  of  thefe 
iflands  was  ftrongly  enforced  by  the  ingenious  author 
of  Anfon’s  voyage  round  the  World.  A fettlement 
was  accordingly  made  here,  foon  after  captain  Cook 
had  completed  his  firft  voyage  round  the  world  ; 
which,  in  the  year  1770,  the  Spaniards  w’refted  from 
i\\cEuglf),  but  on  reinonftrances  being  made  by  the 
Britifj  minifter  at  the  court  of  Madrid , the  iflands 
were  reftored,  after  the  nation  had  incurred  three 
millions  of  expenfe  by  preparing  for  war.  What 
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renders  thefe  iflands  important  in  the  eye  of  govern- 
ment, is,  that  they  are  efientially  necelTary  for  car- 
rying on  a whale-fifhery,  which,  for  fixteen  years 
part  (from  1791),  has  been  very  rapidly  rifing  into 
importance,  and  now  carried  on  to  an  aftonilhing 
extent. 


THE  iflands  that  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan , are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  are  thus  called  from  the  fires  and 
fimok?  perceived  by  the  firft  difcoverers  of  them,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a volcano  in  the  largeft  ifland  ; the  flame 
of  which,  though  not  feen  in  the  day-time,  is  vifible 
at  a vafi:  diftance  in  the  night,  and  fometimes  throws 
up  great  quantities  of  ftones  and  afhes.  Thefe  iflands, 
the  far  largeft  of  which  is  that  properly  called  Tei  ra 
del  Fuego , extend  along  the  Magellanic  coaft  from  E. 
to  W.  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  were  thought 
contiguous  to  the  continent,  till  Magellan  difcovered 
and  failed  through  the  ftraits  that  part  them  from  it. 

This  country  is  in  general  very  mountainous  and 
rough,  with  the  tops  of  the  mountains  covered  with 
fnow.  It  isfuppofed  to  be  interfered  by  branches  of 
the  fea  which  open  a communication  between  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  ocean  near  Cape  Horn. 

M.  de  Bougainville  gives  the  name  of  Pecherais  to 
the  favages  who  inhabit  Terra  del  Fuego , becaufe  that 
was  the  firft  word  which  they  pronounced  on  ap- 
proaching his  {hips,  and  afterward  repeated  incef- 
fantly,  as  the  Patagonians  did  their  Shawa. 

Thefe  favages  are  fhort,  ugly,  meagre,  and  carry 
an  infupportable  ftench  about  with  them.  They  are 
almoft  naked,  having  no  other  drefs  than  wretched 
feal-fkins,  too  little  for  them  to  wrap  themfelves  in  : 
thefe  flcins  ferve  them  equally  as  roofs  to  their  huts, 
and  as  fails  to  their  periaguas.  They  have  likewife 
fome  guanaco-fkins,  but  they  are  in  finall  number. — 
Their  women  are  hideous,  and  feemed  little  regarded 
by  the  men.  They  are  obliged  to  fleer  their  peria- 
guas, and  to  keep  them  in  repair  ; often  fwimming 
to  them,  notwithftanding  the  cold,  through  the  fea- 
weeds,  which  ferve  as  a harbour  to  thefe  boats.  On 
fhore  they  gather  wood  and  fhells,  without  the  men 
partaking  in  their  labours  ; no.r  are  thofe  women  who 
have  children  at  their  breads  exempted  from  fuch  em- 
ployments. They  carry  their  children  on  their  backs, 
folded  in  the  {kins  which  ferve  them  asdrefles. 

Their  boats,  or  periaguas,  are  made  of  bark,  ill 
connected  with  rufhes,  and  caulked  with  mofs  in  the 
feams.  In  the  middle  of  each  is  a little  hearth  of 
fand,  where  they  always  keep  up  fome  fire.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows  made  of  the  wood  of  a 
holly-leaved  berberry-bufh,  which  is  common  in  the 
ftraits  ; the  bow- firing  is  made  of  a gut,  and  the  ar- 
rows are  armed  with  points  of  ftone,  cut  with  tolera- 
ble {kill  ; but  thele  weapons  are  made  ufe  of,  rather 
agalnft  game  than  againft  enemies  ; for  they  are,  fays 
the  French  writer  above  quoted,  as  weak  as  the  arms 
which  are  deftined  to  manage  them.  Some  bones  of 
fifh  were  feen  among  them,  which  were  about  a foot 


long,  fharp  at  the  end,  and  toothed  along  one  fide. 
This  was  conjectured  to  be  ufed  in  filhing  ; they  fix 
it  on  a long  pole,  and  ufe  it  as  an  harpoon.  Men,  wo- 
men and  children,  live  promifeuoufly  in  their  huts, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  light  a fire.  They  fub- 
fift  principally  on  {hell-filh.  Thefe  Indians  have  dogs 
as  well  as  the  Patagonians, and  have  noofes  or  fpringes 
made  of  whalebone.  All  who  were  feen  had  bad 
teeth,  occafioned,  as  was  fuppofed,  by  their  cuftom 
of  eating  the  lhell-fifti  boiling  hot,  although  half 
raw. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  which  modern  voy- 
agers have  given  of  thefe  parts,  that  the  Straits' of 
Magellan  are  above  a hundred  leagues  in  length,  from 
the  cape  of  the  Virgins  at  the  eaftern  entrance,  to 
Cape  Define  at  the  weftern  end.  The  breadth  is  very 
various,  it  being  in  fome  narrows  but  a league  wide, 
and  in  more  open  parts  five  and  feven  leagues  over  ; 
there  are  many  fafe  harbours  running  into  ^he  conti- 
nent, with  narrow  entrances  and  bays  that  extend 
quite  out  of  fight,  encompafied  with  high  mountains 
which  fhelter  them  on  all  fides ; fo  that  fhips  may 
fafely  ride  in  them  at  fingle  anchor  in  any  weather. 

On  the  S.  E.  fide  of  the  iflands  which  form  this 
ftrait  is  Staten  Land,  in  about  550  S.  latitude,  and 
between  it  and  Terra  del  Fuego  runs  Strait  le  Maine , 
which  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  length.  “ I 
cannot  but  remark,”  fays  the  author  of  Lord  Anfon’s 
Voyage,  “ that  though  Terra  del  Fuego  had  an  afpeeft: 
extremely  barren,  yet  this  ifland  of  Staten  Laud  far 
furpafles  it  in  the  wildnefs  and  horror  of  its  appear- 
ance ; it  feemed  to  be  entirely  compofed  of  inaccef- 
fible  rocks,  without  the  leaft  mixture  cf  earth  or 
mould  between  them.  Thefe  rocks  terminate  in  a 
vaft  number  of  ragged  points,  which  fpire  up  to  a pro- 
digious height,  and  are  all  of  them  covered  with 
everlalting  fnow  ; the  points  themfelves  are  on  every 
fide  furrounded  with  frightful  precipices,  and  often 
over-hang  in  a molt  aftonilhing  manner ; and  the 
hills  on  which  they  reft  are  generally  feparated  from 
each  other  by  narrow  clifts,  which  appear  as  if  the 
country  had  been  frequently  rent  by  earthquakes  ; 
for  thele  chafms  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  extend 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  main  rocks,  almoft  to 
their  very  bottoms  : fo  that  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  favage  and  gloomy  than  the  whole  afpe£t  of  this 
coaft.” 

The  paflage  into  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  ocean,  is 
now  generally  performed  by  running  through  Strait 
le  Maine,  by  thele  inhofpitable  iflands,  and  then 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  the  moft  fouthern  promontory 
of  Terra  del  Fuego ; notwithftanding,  many  naviga- 
tors have  chofen  to  pafs  the  Magellanic  Straits ; among 
thefe  are  commodore  Byron,  captains  Wallis  and 
Carteret,  likewife  the  celebrated  French  navigator, 
Monk  de  Bougainville  ; captain  Cook  preferred  dou- 
bling Cape  Horn. 

There  are  feveral  other  iflands  about  thofe  juft 
mentioned  ; but  they  are  of  little  confequence,  none 
of  them  being  planted  by  any  European  nation. 
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The  Southern  Whale  Fishery. 

Having  now  completed  our  furvey  of  the  Globe, 
we  cannot  conclude  fo  important  a work  in  a more  in- 
terefting  manner  than  by  laying  before  our  readers  an 
account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  fouthern  whale 
fifhery  ; a branch  of  commerce  which  exhibits,  in  a 
very  ftrong  and  advantageous  point  of  view,  the  en- 
terprifing  fpirit,  the  ample  wealth,  and  the  judicious 
plans  of  Brit  if!)  merchants.  This  we  are  enabled  to 
do  by  the  obliging  communications  of  a very  refpeff- 
able  merchant,  to  whom  the  nation  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  this  honourable  and  highly  beneficial  branch  of 
commerce,  which  has  ever  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Spaniards , and  hath  at  length  no  lefs  mortified  their 
pride  by  the  concefiions  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  in  the  late  convention. 

In  the  year  1 775  the  firft  fliips  were  fitted  out  for 
this  fifhery  ; they  were  ten  in  number,  carrying  1388 
tons.  Of  thefe  fliips  Mr.  Enderby  owned  three,  Mr. 
Hayley  two,  Champion  and  Co.  two,  and  Meflrs.  De 
Berdt  and  Co.  Harrifon  and  Co.  and  Harford  and  Co. 
fent  out  one  each.  Thefe  fliips  brought  home  221 
tons  of  Spermaceti-oil,  and  127  tons  of  whale-oil. 

1776.  Ships.  Tons.  Spermaceti.  Whale-oil. 

14  2513  228  518. 

The  largeft  fliip  employed  was  of  415  tons  burden. 

1777.  Ships.  Tons.  Spermaceti.  Whale-oil. 

*5  . 3 3 2 7 368  . 3^5 • 

A fliip  likewife  went  from  Liverpool  this  year. 

Five  premiums  now  began  to  be  given  by  govern- 
ment, namely  5 col.  for  the  fhip  which  obtained  the 
greateft  quantity  of  oil ; 400I.  to  the  next ; 300I.  200I. 
and  iool.  for  the  proportional  largeft  quantities  of 
oil  in  three  other  fhips. 

1778.  17  fliips  ; their  burden  2777  tons. 

Ten  of  thefe  fliips  were  taken  this  year,  two  of 
which  were  retaken.  The  oil  brought  home  was 
197  tons  of  whale. 

Ships.  Tons.  Spermaceti.  Whale. 


1 779 

S 

740 

109. 

1 780 

9 . 

1 3 59 

244. 

1781 

No  fliips 

went  oat. 

1782 

3 

559 

1 75- 

4 

739 

257. 

1784 

!3 

3095 

810. 

One  fhip  was  loft. 

*7®5*  21  447 1 327  327. 

Some  fliips  then  began  to  fit  out  for  two  i'ealons, 
and  three  of  the  above  flayed  •,  i 8 returned. 

J786.  35  7742  481  ,389. 

Befide  the  three  remaining  the  former  year. 

I heie  fliips  likewiie  brought  home  whale-bone 
922lb.  weight.  Seal-ikins  8000. 

They  all  failed  from  the  port  of  London;  there 
were  likewiie  thiee  fliips  fitted  out  at  Liverpool , one 
at  Brijlol,  and  one  at  Hull : their  tonnage  859. 

29  fliips  returned. 

1 4 remained  two  feafons. 

file  total  value  of  the  cargoes  brought  home  in  the 
year  1 787,  including  the  five  out-port  fliips,  amount- 
ed to  57,350k 

This  year  government  extended  the  premiums  as 
follows.  For  fliips  that  fliall  fail  after  the  firfl  of 
Liny,  and  before  the  firft  of  September , and  fliall  re- 
turn by  the  firfl  of  July  the  year  following,  with  the 
the  greateft  quantities  3 premiums  of  500I. 

3 - 400I. 

3 - 300I. 

3 * 200I. 

3 - iool. 

Alfo  five  premiums  for  fliips  which  fliould  fail  be- 

tween the  fame  times,  and  fliould  return  within  28 
months,  and  not  under  eighteen,  with  the  largeft 
quantities  of  oil.  1 premium  of  700I. 

1 600I. 

1 - 500I. 

1 - 400I. 

1 - 300I. 

Since  this  encouragement  has  been  given,  the  fifli- 
ery  has  increafed  to  a very  great  extent.  Some  fliips 
have  even  doubled  Cape  Horn , and  procured  whales 
in  the  South  Sea,  near  the  weftern  coaft  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Each  fliip  is  provided  with  iron  pans,  gene- 
rally two  in  a fhip,  containing  about  100  gallons  each, 
in  which  the  fifh  are  boiled,  and  the  oil  obtained, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Greenland  fifhery,  where 
the  filli  are  brought  home,  and  the  oil  afterward  ob- 
tained by  boiling  in  coppers  appropriated  for  that 
purpofe. 

\ otages  on  the  Southern  Whale  Fifhery  have  been 
completed  in  ten  months,  but  their  ufual  time  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  months.  The  fliips  employed  in 
this  fifhery  are  in  general  copper  bottomed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN  treating  the  Subject  before  us,  propriety  requires  that  we  flioul.i  firft  defcribe  our  own  Planet,  the  Earth  ; 
then  proceed  to  the  Syftem  of  which  it  is  a part  ; and  afterward  fpeak  of  the  Univerfe  in  general. 


Of  the  E ART  H in  general. 


TH  E earth  is  that  terraqueous  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  is  called  the  fourth  of  the  feven  primary 
planets. 

i he  ancients,  it  is  evident,  -were  unacquainted  both  with  its  figure  and  motion  ; fome  fuppofing  it  to  be 
fiat,  others  in  the  form  of  a cylinder  ; hot  it  is  plain,  from  the  appearances  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
fuch  as  the  riling  and  letting  of  the  fun,  moon  and  liars,  and  particularly  in  the  observation  of  the  eclipfes, 
that  the  earth  is  nearly  Ipherical,  becaufe  the  lhadow  of  it  call  upon  the  furface  of  the  moon  is  circular, 
which  would  not  be  if  the  earth  was  not  a globe,  or  nearly  fo  ; for,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Mon- 
lieu  r Richer,  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  Mr.  Huygens,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians,  there  is  about  thirty-four 
or  thirty-five  miles  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  diameter  of  the  equator  being  about  fo 
much  more  than  that  from  pole  to  pole,  it  being  there  flatted  a little,  and  therefore  is  not  a true  geometrical 
fphere,  but  rather  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  7964  Engli/h  miles  ; its  circumference  in  miles  about  254020,  2nd  its 
magnitude  or  foliditv  in  cubic  miles  about  199,250,205:  the  diurnal,  or  daily  motions  round  its  own  axis 
from  well  to  eaft,  is  made  in  twenty-three  hours,  fifty-fix  minutes,  four  feconds,  and  its  annual  motion  or 
periodical  time  round  the  fun  is  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  fix  hours,  nine  minutes,  and  thirty  feconds, 
which  completes  a year  : the  circumference  of  her  orbit  is  nearly  508,939,200  miles ; fo  that  its  daily  motion 
round  the  fun  is  about  1,394,353  miles,  her  hourly  motion  about  58,098  miles,  and  the  hourly  motion  round 
its  own  axis  about  1042  miles. 

Of  G E.O  G R A P H Y in  general. 

Geography  is  that  fcience  which  treats  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  inftructs  us  in  the  knowledge  of  land 
and  water,  by  pointing  out  to  us  thofe  properties  which  depend  on  quantity. 

Geography  is  by  fome  divided  into  two  parts,  Univerfaland  Particular. 

Univerfal  Geography,  according  to  that  diftindlion,  confiders  the  earth  in  general,  without  regard  to  par- 
ticular countries,  and  treats  more  of  the  fttuation  of  the  globe  itfelf,  its  magnitude,  figure,  motion,  Ac. 

Particular  Geography  not  only  confiders  the  fituation  and  conftitution  of  each  feparate  country,  but  alfo 
informs  us  of  their  various  laws,  cuftoms,  religions,  manners,  Ac.  and  acquaints  us  with  every  remarkable  dif- 
tinclion  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; fuch  as  oceans,  Teas,  lakes,  rivers,  rocks,  gulfs,  mountains,  iflands,  &c. 
together  with  the  various  pofition  of  the  inhabitants  in  refpecl  of  each  other,  their  different  climates,  riling 
and  fettingof  the  fun,  length  of  days  and  nights,  &c.  and  therefore. this  particular  method  of  inftru£lion  is  by 
fome  called  Hiftorical  Geography  ; but  there  is  no  impropriety  in  ufing  the  term,  “ Univerfal  Geography,” 
as  comprifing  that  which  has  been  peculiarly  ft)  led  “ Particular  Geography.” 

Of  the  Divisions  of  Land  and  Water.  » 

The  globe  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  which  Geographers  place  in  the  following  order,  namely,  Europe, 
Afia , Africa  and  America  ; but  we  have  chofen  to  treat  firft  of  Afa , for  reafons  which  are  given  when  en- 
tering on  the  Syftem  itfelf. 

Thefe  four  quarters  are  again  fubdivided  into  ten  diftinguifhing  parts,  viz.  1.  A continent.  2.  An  Ifland. 

3.  A Promontory,  or  Cape.  4.  A Peninfula.  5.  An  Ifthmus.  6.  An  Ocean.  7.  A Lake.  8.  A Bay. 
9.  A Gulf : and,  10.  A Strait.  The  firft  five  of  which  are  land,  and  anfwer  to  the  other  five  parts  of  water, 
as  follows  : 


Land. 

1.  A Continent  is  a large  tract  or  vaft  extent  of 
main  land,  not  feparated  by  any  ocean.  Thus  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa  and  America , are  Continents. 

2.  An  Illand  is  a traft  of  land  furrounded  with 
water,  as  Great  Britain , Ireland , Madagafcar , Ac. 

3.  A Promontory,  or  Cape,  is  a part  or  portion  of 
land  running  far  into  the  lea,  as  Cape  Verde , Cape  of 
Good  Hope , Ac. 


4.  A Peninfula  is  a part  or  portion  of  the  earth, 
almoft  furrounded  with  water,  five  only  a narrow  part 
or  neck  of  land  which  ties  or  unites  it  to  a continent ; 
as  Africa  itfelf,  which  is  united  to  Afia  by  the 
ftraits  of  Suez,  Jutland,  8c c. 

5.  An  Ifthmus  is  a narrow  part  of  land,  by  which 
a peninfula  is  joined  to  a continent,  or  main  land  ; as 
the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South 
America,  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth , which  unites  the 
Morea  to  Livadia , Ac.  Ac. 

ft 


“Water. 
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W A T E R. 

r.  An  Ocean,  or  Sea,  is  a large  extent  or  collec- 
tion of  water  fi  ee  from  land  •,  fuch  as  the  Atlantic  or 
IVe/iern  Orem,  the  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  &c. 

2.  A lake  is  a body  of  water  furrounded  by  land  ; 
the  lakes  of  Corf. a > re  and  Geneva,  in  S’wiJferland , 

the  Dead  Sea,  in  Pal  fine ; Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Ontario,  with  many  others  in  Ameiica , &c. 

3.  A Bay  is  a portion  or  part  of  the  fea  running 


far  up  the  main  land  ; as  the  Bay  of  Bijcaj,  Bay  of 
Siam,  Baffin's  Bay,  Bay  of  Honduras,  &c. 

4.  A Gulf,  or  Inland  Sea,  is  a part  of  a fea  or 
ocean  which  is  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  land,  but 
communicating  on  the  fourth  with  the  fea  or  ocean., 
as  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  See. 

5.  A Strait  is  a narrow  paffage  or  part  of  the  fea, 
which  joins  one  fea  to  another  ; as  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, which  join  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  See.  &c. 


There  are  alfo  rivers  of  great  magnitude  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe,  £>  that  rivers  in  general  may  with, 
great  propriety  conftitute  an  eleventh  part  in  this  difh'ibution. 


A further  Defer  iptkn  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  with  the  imaginary  Circle s- 

and  Appendants  belonging. 

Great  circles  are  fuch  as  cut  the  globe  in  two  equal  parts,  palling  through  the  centre  ; all  fuch  as  do  not 
cut  the  fphere  in  two  equal  parts  are  called  leffer  circles.  There  are  five  great  circles,  viz.  the  Equator  or 
Equinoflial,  the  Ecliptic  or  Zodiac,  the  Meridian,  the  Horizon,  and  the  Colures. 

I.  The  Equator  on  the  terreftrial  Globe,  or  Equinoflial  on  the  celeftial,  is  a line,  or  circle,  that  cuts  the 
globe  in  two  equal  parts,  which  are  called  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres;  and  upon  the  artificial 
globe  is  eafily  known  by  two  broad  lines  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  a fine  hair  line  between  them: 
it  b divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  equal  parts,  called  degrees,  beginning  at  the  firft  meridian  (or  fign 
Aries,)  and  is  marked  from  1 with  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  to  360  quite  round  : and  on  fome  globes  you  will 
find  a cypher  (o)  at  the  meridian  of  London  under  the  Equator,  and^runs  on  to  10,  20,  30,  &c.  to  180  dc- 
grees  ealr,  called  eaft  longitude  ; and  10,  20,  30,  &c.  to  180  to  the  left  hand,  to  fliew  the  weft  longitude. 

II.  The  Ecliptic  or  Zodiac  is  another  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  which  cuts  the  Equator  at  the  two 
points  Aries  y,  and  Libra  ft,  making  an  angle  at  each  point  of  23  degrees  28  minutes,  which  is  its  fartkefl: 
or  rerr.oteft  extent,  either  north  or  fouth,  from  the  Equator. 

The  Zodiac  is  a broad  imaginary  circle,  which  extends  itfelf  (according  to  the  rules  of  aftronomy)  eight  de- 
grees on  each  fide  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  is  that  which  contains  the  twelve  figns,  and  in  which  the  planets  per- 
form their  revolutions.  The  line  in  the  middle  drawn  parallel  is  called  the  Ecliptic,  becaufe  eclipfes  happen 
in  or  near  that  line.  It  is  alfo  called  Via  Solis,  the  Sun’s  path-way  or  motion.  But  in  our  modern  aftrono- 
xny,  it  is  that  circle  or  path  that  the  earth  deferibes  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  viz.  the  fun. 

The  Ecliptic,  like  the  Equator,  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  though  not  numbered  from  1,  ic,  &c.  as  the 
Equator,  but  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  containing  thirty  degrees  each,  which  are  called  Signs,  and 
have  different  names  and  characters  ; fix  of  which  are  north  of  the  Equator,  and  fix  to  the  fouthward  of  it. 

The  fix  Northern  figns  are,  y Aries.  $ Taurus.  n Gemini.  53  Cancer.  .51  Leo.  Virgo, 
which  the  fun  enters  in  March.  April.  May.  June.  Juh'  Auguft. 

The  fix  Southern  figns  are  ft  Libra.  ni  Scorpio,  j Sagittarius.  Capricorn,  tea  Aquarius.  Pifces. 
which  the  fun  enters  September.  October.  November.  December.  January.  February. 

The  Signs  which  ftand  oppofite  to  each  other  fhew  the  different  feafons  of  the  year  ; thus  Aries  y 
fhews  Spring,  Libra  ft  is  Autumn,  Capricorn  yy>  Winter,  and  Cancer  53  Summer.  Their  fignificant  names 
are  Aries  y,  or  the  Ram;  Taurus  y the  Bull ; Gemini  jj  the  Twins ; Cancer  53  the  Crab;  Leo  51  the 
Lion  ; Virgo  trp  the  Virgin  ; Libra  ft  the  Scales  ; Scorpio  tr  the  Scorpion  ; Sagittarius  j the  Archer  ; Ca- 
pricorn the  Goat ; Aquarius  tat  the  Water-Bearer  ; and  Pifces  the  Fillies. 

N.  B.  The  Ecliptic  cuts  or  interfefls  the  Equator,  or  Equinoctial,  at  the  two  points,  or  figns,  Aries  y 
and  Libra  ft,  in  the  firft  of  which  the  fun  is  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  March,  and  in  the  latter  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  September  ; on  thofe  two  days  the  fun  is  on  the  Equator,  and  has  no  declination  either 
north  or  fouth,  therefore  days  and  nights  are  then  equal  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

III.  The  Meridian  is  another  great  circle,  which  divides  the  earth  in  two  equal  parts.  It  is  reprefented 
on  the  artificial  globe  by  a thick  brafs  hoop,  which  furrounds  it  from  north  to  fouth,  and  divides  the  Equa- 
tor into  two  equal  parts,  viz.  the  eaft  from  the  weft,  forming  the  eaftern  and  weftern  Hemifpheres,  and  is 
that  on  which  the  globe  itfelf  is  hung,  or  turns  round  upon  by  its  axis,  the  extremities  of  which  are  called 
the  Poles. 
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This  Brazen  Meridian,  like  the  Equator  and  Ecliptic,  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  divided  into  four  nineties  ; two  of  which  begin  at  the  Equator,  and  are 
numbered  io,  20,  30,  40,  to  90,  toward  the  North  and  South  Poles;  and  where  they  begin,  the  Meridian 
is  marked  with  a cypher  over  the  Equator  ; the  other  two  begin  at  the  Poles,  and  are  numbered  from  thence 
thus  (o),  and  on  each  fide  with  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  to  90,  which  end  in  the  Equator. 

The  ufe  of  the  Brazen  Meridian  is  to  lhew  the  latitude  of  places,  and  their  difference  of  latitude,  either 
north  or  fouth,  from  the  Equator  : for  the  latitude  of  a place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  above  the 
Horizon.  That  is,  whatever  figures,  or  numbers,  the  Horizon  cuts  the  Meridian  in,  fo  many  degrees  is  the 
Pole  elevated,  and  fo  many  degrees  is  the  latitude ; which  is  the  diftance  of  a place  from  the  Equator. 

IV.  The  Horizon  is  that  great  circle  which  divides  the  Heavens  and  Earth  into  two  equal  parts,  one  called 
the  Upper,  and  the  other  the  Lower  Hemifphere.  There  are  two  forts,  the  one  called  the  Senfible,  or  Na- 
tural, the  other  the  Rational,  or  Mathematical  Horizon. 

The  Senfible  Horizon  is  that  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the  Heavens  from  the  invifible;  as  is  that 
circle  which  we  fee  all  around  us,  ((landing  upon  any  hill,  or  at  fea)  and  feems  as  if  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth  coincided,  or  joined  together. 

The  Rational,  or  Real  Horizon,  is  that  which  paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  divides  it  into 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Hemifphere. 

{£5=  This  Rational  Horizon  is  reprefented  on  Globes  by  that  broad  wooden  circle,  lying  with  its  face  up- 
ward, having  two  notches  cut  in  it,  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  which  the  Brazen  Meridian  is  placed  and  may 
be  moved  up  and  down  at  pleafure : the  Poles  of  the  Horizon  are  the  Zenith  and  Nadir. 

There  are  four  circles  on  the  face  of  the  wooden  Horizon,  viz. 

1.  The  inner  circle,  or  that  circle  at  the  inward  edge  next  the  Globe,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
Parts,  or  Signs,  anfwering  on  the  Ecliptic,  with  their  names  likewife  affixed. 

Note.  Aries  y is  *n  the  eaft,  Libra  £3  is  in  the  well,  Cancer  in  the  north,  and  Capricorn  in  the  fouth 
part  of  the  Horizon. 

2-  Next  to  thefe  figns  is  a Calendar  of  Months,  according  to  the  Julian  account,  or  Old  Stile,  (ufed  in 
England  till  the  year  1752);  fo  that  the  inward  circle  being  divided  into  degrees,  anfwers  the  days  of  the 
month  : for  right  againft  the  day  is  the  degree  of  each  Sign  the  fun  enters  in  on  any  day ; or  vice  verfa, 
right  againft  the  Sign  or  Degree  the  day  of  the  month  anfwering  thereto. 

3.  Next  to  this  is  another  Calendar,  according  to  the  Gregorian  account  (fo  called  becaufe  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year  1582),  called  the  New  Stile,  which  is  eleven  days  fooner,  or  be- 
fore the  Old  Stile,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  pofition  of  the  Calendar;  the  tenth  of  March , in  the  firft,  or 
Old  Calendar,  being  right  againft  the  21ft  in  the  New,  or  GregorianTlalendar. 

Lajlly , On  the  outward  verge  of  the  Horizon  is  the  circle  of  the  Winds,  or  Rhumbs,  viz.  the  Mariner’s 
Compais,  being  32  in  Number  (beginning  at  the  north) : each  Point,  or  Rhumb,  contains  1 if  degrees;  for 
32  multiplied  by  iif  make  360. 

The  ui'e  of  the  Horizon  is  to  (hew  the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Sun,  Length  of  Day  and  Night ; alfo 
the  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Stars  in  any  latitude;  together  with  the  Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Almacantpr, 
&c.  of  the  Sun  or  any  Star,  and  the  point  they  rife  or  fet  upon,  &c. 

V.  The  Colukes  are  two  great  circles,  cutting  the  Equator  at  right  angles,  and  pafs  through  the  Pole  of 
the  World. 

The  Solfticial  Colure  is  that  great  circle  which  paffes  through  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  (lie wing  Winter  and 
Summer. 

The  Equinoctial  Colures  pafs  through  Aries  and  Libra,  and  (hew  the  Spring  and  Autumn. 

Of  the  leffer  circles  of  the  Sphere,  commonly  called  parallel  circles. 

All  fuch  circles  as  do  not  divide  or  cut  the  Globe  into  two  equal  parts,  but  cut  off  any  fegment  or  part 
lefs  than  the  half,  are  leffer  circles : thus  all  circles  on  either  fide  of  the  Equator,  which  run  parallel  with 
the  Equator,  are  leffer  circles  : and  left  than  each  other  as  they  approach  the  Poles  : (uch  are  the  Tropics 
of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  all  fuch  circles. 

The  Tropics.  At  the  fign  Cancer,  on  the  north  part  of  the  Globe,  is  a circle  drawn  with  a double  line 
from  thence  round  the  Globe,  parallel  to  the  Equator,  which  is  called  the  Northern  Tropic,  .or  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  being  23!  degrees  from  the  Equator  northward,  (hewing  the  Sun’s  greateft  northern  declination  : 
and  at  the  fign  Capricorn  is  a like  circle,  which  is  called  the  Southern  Tropic,  being  alfo  2gt  degrees  from 
the  Equator,  and  (hews  the  Sun’s  greateft  iouthern  declination,  or  variation  from  the  Equinoctial. 

The  Polar  Circles  are  two  fmall  circles  lying  near  the  Poles,  viz.  23 1 degrees  diftant  : that  on  the 
north  is  called  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that  on  the  louth  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The  Poles  cf  the  Ecliptic  are 
in  thele  circles. 
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All  thofe  inhabitants  that  live  under  thefe  lines  have  their  long" ft  day  juft  twenty-four  hours,  and  their 
longeft  night  the  fame,  favethe  benefit  of  twilight,  which  i b u tr  i ng  Farther  to  the  Poles  their  days  are 
two,  three,  and  four  days,  fix,  two,  three,  four,  and  fix  months  loi  g. 

A S Pci k a f.  (hews  the  d fferent  pofirion  or  fitu. irion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  There  are  three  forts 
o:  fpheres,  viz  a parallel,  aright,  and  an  oblique  fphere. 

1.  A Parallel  Sphere  has  this  pofition  : i.  The  Poles  are  in  the  Zenith  and  Nadir ; that  is,  one  Pole 

is  l gut  up,  or  perpendicular,  and  the  other  underneath.  2.  The  Equator  will  be  in  the  Horizon. The 

inhabitants  of  this  Sphere  are  thofe  that  live  under  the  Poles,  and  have  the  longeft  days  and  nights  of  any 
other  inhabitants ; viz.  but  one  of-  each  in  a year. 

2.  A Right  Sphere  has  this  pofition  : i.  The  Poles  will  lie  or  be  in  the  Horizon.  2.  The  Equator  will 
paid  throu  fn  the  Zenith  and  Nadir.  3.  The  Equator  and  all  the  leffer  circles  will  cut  the  Horizon  at  right 
angle*,  viz.  perpendicularly. — The  inhabitants  of  this  Sphere  are  thole  who  live  under  the  Equinoctial  Line, 
or  Equator,  and  have  their  days  and  nights  always  equal,  viz.  twelve  hours  each. 

3.  An  Oblique  Sphere  is  the  pofition  of  the  Globe  that  has  the  three  following  properties,  viz.  1.  One 
Pole  is  as  much  above  the  Horizon  as  the  other  is  underneath.  2.  The  Equator  i part  above  and  part  un- 
der the  Horizon.  3.  The  Equator  cuts  the  Horizon  obliquely. — The  inhabitants  of  this  Sphere  are-  thofe 
that  live  in  alt  other  parts  except  under  the  Poles  and  Equinoctial  Line;  and  have  their  days  and  nights 
always  unequal,  except  it  be  on  thofe  two  days  when  the  Sun  enters  Aries  and  Libra. 

N .mes  or  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  derived  from  their  Situation. 

'1  ho  e Inhabitants  who  are  thus  diftinguifhed  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  1.  Antceci.  2.  Periteci.  3.  Anti- 
podes. 4.  Amphifcii.  5.  Perifcii.  and,  6.  Eleterofcii, 

Ti  e Avtyeci,  or  Ant.ecians,  are  thofe  inhabitants  that  have  the  fame  longitude;  that  is,  lie  under  the 
fame  hit  r:  Jan,  but  have  as  many  degrees  latitude  fouth  as  we  have  north. — Their  hour  is  the  fame  as  ours, 
it  being  noon,  &c.  with  both  at  the  fame  time.  Their  days  are  equal  to  our  nights,  and  vice  verfa  : and  their 

fummer  is  our  winter. 

The  Pf.uliECi,  or  Peruecians,  are  thofe  that  lie  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  on  the  lame  fide  of 
the  Equator.,  only  are  diftant  a hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  longitude,  viz.  a femicircle.  They  have  con- 
trary hours-  ; it  being  noon  with  them  when  it  is  midnight  with  us.  Their  days  and  nights  are  of  the  fame 
length  with  ours.  Their  ieafons  are  tftfo  the  fame  as  with  us. 

Antipodes.  A name  given  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  diametrically  oppofite  to  each 
other,  both  as  to  meridians  and  parallels,  though  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  the  one  in  the  northern 
and  r lie  other  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  The  antipodal  Ipot  to  London  is  a few  degrees  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Botany-Buy,  in  New  Holland. — Thefe  inhabitants  have  their  clays  and  feafons  reverfed  ; it  being  noon  with 
the  one  wnen  it  is  midnight  with  the  other;  the  longeft  day  of  the  one  being  the  Ihorteft  day  or  longeft 
night  to  the  other : and  the  four  feafons  are  contrafted,  the  fummer  of  one  being  the  winter  of  the  other, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Amphiscii  are  fo  called  becaufe  their  fhadows  are  caft  different  ways  at  different  times  of  the  year; 
being  fouthward  when  the  fun  is  to  the  north  of  them,  and  northward  when  the  fun  is  fouth  of  them. 
Thefe  live  in  the  Torrid  Zone  ; that  is,  between  the  Equator  and  either  northern  or  fouthern  Tropic. 

The  Periscii  are  fo  called  becaufe  their  fhadows  go  quite  round  them:  fuch  are  the  inhabitants  that  dwell 
between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles:  that  is,  from  6 degrees  of  latitude  to  90.  And  fuch  there  are 

to  the  northward,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any  human  being  exifts  in  the  fouthern  Frigid  Zone. 

\ 

The  Heteroscii  are  fo  called  from  having  their  fhadows  caft  but  one  way;  that  is,  either  always  toward 
the  north,  or  always  toward  the  fouth.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  live  in  the  Temperate  Zones ; that  is,  between  the 
Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles.  Thofe  in  the  fouth  Temperate  Zone  have  their  fhadow  fall  always  fouthward, 
and  thore  in  the  north  Temperate  Zone  have  their  fhadows  always  caft  northward,  as  in  England , Francey 
Spain , and  almoft  all  Europe. 


ZONES  and  CLIMATES. 

A Zone,  or  Girdle,  is  a traCt  or  fpnee  that  furrounds  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  a belt  or  girdle  does 
the  body,  and  are  three  in  quality,  and  five  in  number,  viz.  1.  Torrid.  2.  Temperate,  north  and  fouth : 
and,  3.  Frigid,  both  north  and  fouth. 


1.  The 
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t.  The  Torrid  Zone  extends  from  the  Equator  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  northward,  and  to  the  Trop:c  of 
Capricorn  fouthward  23J  degrees  each  (very  nearly),  viz.  47  degrees  in  all. 

2.  The  two  Temperate  Zones  extend  themfelves  from  the  two  Tropics  to  the  Polar  Circles  on  both  lldes 
the  Equator,  viz.  43  degrees  each,  being  together  86  degrees. 

3.  The  two  Frigid  Zones  extend  from  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  Poles,  being  each  23'  degrees;  fo  that 
231,  43,  and  23^,  narke  90  degrees,  the  diftance from  the  Equator  to  either  Pole  ; or  rather  thus,  the  hor- 
rid Zones  contain  47  degrees,  the  Temperate  86,  and  the  Frigid  47,  in  all  180  degrees. 

Climates  are  tracts  or  circles  upon  the  furface  of  the  Globe,  of  fuch  a certain  breadth  from  the  Equator 
to  either  pole,  that  the  length  of  the  artificial  day,  viz.  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  is  juft  half  an  hour  longer 
than  in  the  next  Climate  nearer  the  Equator,  till  you  come  to  the  Polar  Circles,  and  then  indeed  the  day 
differs  in  each  climate  one  entire  month. 

There  are  fixty  Climates  in  all,  viz.  thirty  on  each  fide  of  the  Equator,  called  accordingly  Northern  and 
Southern  climates  ; of  thefe  fixty,  forty-eight  extend  from  the  Equator  to  the  Polar  Circle  , and  each  differ 
by  half  hours;  and  the  remaining  twelve  are  contained  between  the  Polar  Circles  and  the  Poles,  each  din'er- 
ing  one  entire  month  from  the  other,  as  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  following  Table. 

A TABLE  of  the  different  C L I M AT  E S between  the  Equator  and  Polar  Circles. 
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A TABLE  f jewing  the  SUN’s  Place,  Declination,  Time  of  Rising  and  Setting,  Length  of 
Days,  Beginning  and  Ending  of  Twilight  on  the  fifl  Day  of  every  Month,  for  the  Latitude  of 
London. 
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^ TABLE  floe-wing  how  many  Miles  anfiver  to  a Degree  of  Longitude,  at  every  Degree  of 

Latitude. 
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45,28 

63 

27,24 

85 

5-23 

20 

56,36 

42 

44-59 

64 

26,30 

86 

4,i9 

2 1 

56,02 

43 

43,88 

65 

25,36 

87 

3-H 

22 

55-63 

44 

43,16 

66 

24,41 

88 

2,09 

23 

55-23 

45 

42,43 

67 

23-44 

89 

1,05 

On  the  different  Sfflems  of  the  W O R I,  D. 

II  E motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have,  from  the  infancy  of  time,  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind, 
g and  various  hypothefes  have  been  propofed  to  account  for  them,  fome  of  which  were  formed  and  for- 
gotten in  the  fame  age;  and  the  reft,  namely,  the  Ptolemaic,  fo  called  from  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria , who 
lived  in  the  fecond  century,  the  Brahean,  or  that  formed  by  Tycho  Brahe,  a Dane , who  lived  in  the  year 
j6oi.  As  the  Copernican,  or  true  folar  fyftem,  is  now  univerfally  received  by  Aftronomers,  we  fhall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  an  explanation  of  that  fyftem. 

The  Copernican  fyftem,  fo  called  from  Copernicus,  a native  of  Thorne  in  Poland , who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ftxteenth  century,  places  the  fun  in  the  centre,  and  fuppofes  that  the  planets  and  comets  revolve 
about  it  in  different  periods  of  time,  and  at  different  diftances  from  it,  in  the  following  order: 

Mercury,  at  the  diftance  of  about  37,000,000  of  miles,  makes  its  circuit  round  the  fun  in  the  fpace  of 
87  days,  23  hours,  and  15  minutes. 

Venus,  at  the  diftance  of  69,000,000  of  miles,  in  224  days,  16  hours,  and  42  minutes. 

The  Earth,  at  the  diftance  of  about  95,000,000  of  miles,  in  365  days,  6 hours,  9 minutes,  14  feconds, 
or  a bidereal  year. 

Mars,  at  the  diftance  of  145,000,000  of  miles,  in  686  days,  23  hours,  27  minutes. 

Jupiter,  at  the  diftance  of  495,000,000  of  miles,  in  4332  days,  12  hours,  and  20  minutes,  or  almoft 
12  years. 

Saturn,  at  the  diftance  of  908,000,000  of  miles,  in  10,759  days,  6 hours,  and  36  minutes,  or  nearly 

30  years. 

The  Georgium  Sidus,  at  the  diftance  of  1,8 16, coo, 000  miles,  moves  in  its  orbit  round  the  fun  in  30,456 
days,  2 hours,  or  83^  years. 

The  comets  in  various,  and  vaftly  eccentric  orbits,  revolve  about  the  fun  in  different  fituations  and  periods 
of  time,  but  their  theory,  or  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  being  unknown,  it  is  impoflible  to  cal- 
culate exactly  their  periodical  times. 

Thefe  are  all  the  heavenly  bodies  yet  known  to  revolve  about  the  fun,  as  the  centre  of  their  motions ; but 
among  the  Planets  there  are  four  which  have  fecondary  planets,  fateilites,  or  moons,  revolving  conftantly 
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about  them,  as  the  centres  of  their  motions  ; namely,  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus,. 
difcovered  by  Dr.  Herfchel  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781. 

The  Earth  has  only  one  fatellite  or  moon,  w hich  revolves  about  it  in  27  days,  7 hours,  43  minutes,  at  the 
mean  diftance  of  about  240,000  miles. 

Jupiter  is  obferved  with  a telefcope,  to  have  four  fatellites  or  moons  conftantly  moving  about  him.  The 
firft  in  1 day,  18  hours,  28  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  6 femidiameters  from  his  centre,  as  meafured  with  a 
micrometer.  The  fecond,  in  3 days,  13  hours,  14  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  9 femidiameters.  The  third 
in  7 days,  3 hours,  43  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  14  femidiameters.  The  fourth  in  16  days,  16  hours,  32 
minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  25  femidiameters. 

Saturn  has  been  found  by  Dr  Herfchel  to  have  feven  moons  continually  moving  round  him.  The  firft, 
or  that  neareft  the  body  of  the  planet,  revolves  about  him  in  1 day,  21  hours,  18  minutes,  at  the  diftance 
of  almoft  5 femidiameters.  The  fecond,  in  two  days,  17  hours,  41  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  and  a 
quarter  femidiameters.  The  third,  in.  4 days,  12  hours,  25  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  and  three  quar- 
ters femidiameters.  The  fourth,  in  15  days,  22  hours,  41  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  20  femidiameters.  The 
fifth,  in  79  days,  7 hours,  47  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  5 9 femidiameters.  The  revolutions  of  the  other 
two  moons,  which  the  improved  glaffes,  conftrucfed  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  have  revealed,  have  not  been  accu- 
rately afcertained. 

But  betides  thefe  fatellites,  he  is  furrounded  by  a thin  broad  ring,  as  an  artificial  globe  is  by  its  horizon. 
This  ring  is  inclined  thirty  degrees  to  the  ecliptic,  and  is  about  21,000  miles  in  breadth,  which  is  equal  to  its 
diftance  from  Saturn  on  all  tides.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  ring  turns  round  its  own  axis  ; be- 
caufe,  when  it  is  almoft  edgeways  to  us,  it  appears  fomewhat  thicker  on  one  fide  of  the  planet  than  on  the 
other ; and  the  thickeft  edge  has  been  feen  on  different  tides  at  different  times. 

The  comets  are  folid  opaque  bodies,  with  long  tranfparent  tails,  iftuing  from  that  fide  which  is  oppofite  to 
the  fun.  They  move  about  the  fun  in  very  eccentric  ellipfes,  and  are  of  a much  greater  denfity  than  the 
earth  ; for  fome  of  them  are  heated  in  every  period  to  fuch  a degree,  as  would  vitrify  or  diffipate  any  fub- 
ftance  known  to  us.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  computed  the  heat  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1680, 
when  neareft  the  fun,  to  be  2000  times  hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  and  that  being  thus  heated,  it  muft  retain 
its  heat  till  it  again  approaches  the  fun,  even  though  its  period  fhould  be  20,000  years,  and  it  is  computed 
to  be  only  575.  It  is  conjectured,  that  the  number  of  comets  belonging  to  our  fyftem  is  very  cmeat,  mov- 
ing in  all  forts  of  direftions  ; and  all  thofe  which  have  been  obferved  have  moved  through  the  ethereal  regions 
and  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  without  fuffering  the  leaft  fenfible  refiftance  in  their  motions  ; which  fufil- 
ciently  proves  that  the  planets  do  not  move  in  folid  orbits.  Of  all  the  comets,  there  are  only  three  whofe 
periods  are  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; and  of  thefe,  it  is  by  far  the  moft  remarkable.  At  its 
greateft  diftance,  the  comet  above-mentioned  is  about  1 2,200,000,000  miles  from  the  fun,  and  at  its  leaf!; 
within  a third  part  of  the  fun’s  femidiameter  from  his  furface.  In  that  paft  of  its  orbit  which  is  neareft  to 
the  fun,  it  flies  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  880,000  miles  in  an  hour  ; and  the  fun,  as  feen  from  it,  ap- 
pears 100  degrees  in  breadth,  confequently  40,000  times  as  large  as  he  appears  to  us.  The  aftonifhing 
diftance  that  this  comet  runs  out  into  empty  fpace,  fuggefts  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  the  vaft  diftance  between 
the  fun  and  the  neareft  fixed  ftars,  within  whofe  attraction  no  comet  can  approach  that  returns  periodically 
round  the  fun. 

The  extreme  heat,  the  denfe  atmofphere,  the  grofs  vapours,  the  chaotic  ftate  of  the  comets,  feem,  at  firft 
fight,  to  declare  them  abfolutely  uninhabitable,  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  animal  life,  and  a moft 
miferable  habitation  for  rational  beings  : and  hence  fome  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  they  are  fo  many 
hells  for  tormenting  the  wicked  with  perpetual  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  But  when  we  confider,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  infinite  power  and  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  the  former  enabling  him,  and  the  latter  inclining 
to  make  creatures  fuited  to  all  kinds  and  circumftances  of  exiftence  j that  materiality,  wherever  we  find  it, 
appears  to  be  more  or  lefs  pregnant  with  life,  or  fubfervient  thereto ; the  numberlefs  fpecies,  the  aftonifhing 
diverfity  of  animals  in  earth,  air,  water,  and  even  exifting  in  other  animals  ; every  blade  of  grafs,  every  ten- 
der leaf,  every  natural  fluid,  fwarming  with  life  ; and  every  one  of  thefe  enjoying  fuch  gratifications  as  the 
nature  and  ftate  of  each  requires  : when  we  reflect,  moreover,  that  fome  centuries  ago,  till  experience  unde- 
ceived mankind,  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth  were  fuppofed  to  be  uninhabitable  : when  we  confider,  1 
fay,  thefe  particulars,  we  {hall  have  reafon  to  think,  that  fuch  numerous  and  large  mafles  of  durable  matter, 
as  the  comets  undoubtedly  are,  however  unlike  they  may  be  to  our  earth,  are  not  deftitute  of  beings  capable 
of  contemplating  with  wonder,  and  acknowledging  with  gratitude,  the  wifdom,  fymmetry,  and  beauty  of  the 
creation  ; which  is  more  plainly  to  be  obferved  in  their  extenfive  tour  through  the  unbounded  fields  of  Apace* 
than  in  our  comparatively, 'circumfcribed  circuit. 
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A TABLE  of  the  P L A N E T S. 


Diftant  from  the 
Sun  in  Enelifli 
Miles. 

Diflant  from  the  ' 
Earth  in  their  Pe- 
rigeon,  or  when 
neureft  in  Euglifli 
Miles. 

Diameter  in 
Eng.  Miles 
Note  The 
Sun’s  Dia- 
meter is 
886,000 
Eng.  Miles 

Rotation  on 
their  Axis.  ^ 

Rate  of 
motion  on 
their  Axis 
hourly  in 
En.  Miles 

Revolution  in  their 
Orbits  round  the  Sun. 

Rate  of  motion 
through  their 
Orbits,  by  Eng 
Miles,  in  an 
hour. 

M ■ RCURV 

H.  M.  S. 

D.  H.  M.  S- 

37,eoo,ooo 

58,000,000 

3,100 

Unknown 

81  23  *5  13 

105,000 

\ UN  US  * 

60,000,000 

29,600,000 

9,36° 

23  22  0 

I,!25 

224  16  49  15 

76,000 

j 1 he  Earth 

95,000,000 

7.964 

23  56  4 

1,042 

365  5 48  49 

58,000 

| its  Moon 
Mars 

95,000,000 

240,000 

2,  r8o 

29  12  44 

I 0 

207  7 43  0 

2,290 

145,000,000 

50,000,000 

5 » 1 5° 

2A  39  42 

556 

68 6 23  30  45 

47,000 

J U PI  TER 
has  4 Moon*- 

495,000,000 

400,000,000 

94, ICO 

9 56  0 

25,92° 

4>3 3 2 8 Sl  3° 

25,000 

Saturn 

now  known 
to  have  7 
Moons 

908,000,000 

8 1 3,000,000 

77>99° 

Unknown 

10,76!  14  36  45 

1 8,000 

Georgium  Si- 
nus, to  which 
planet  two 
Moons  only 
are  as  yet  dil- 
covered. 

1,816,000,000 

1,72 1,000,000 

35,226 

Unknown 

30,435  18  0 c 

7,300 

% 


**  The  time  of  the  diurnal  revolution  here  aferibed  to  Venus  is  according  to  Caflini’s  obfervations ; but  Blanchini  makes  the - 
time  of  her  revolution,  on  her  axis,  24  d.  8 h.  in  which  cafe  her  hourly  rate  of  motion  is  but  about  45  miles. 

Of  the  Motion  and  Fig  tire  of  the  EARTH. 

H E earth  revolves  round  the  fun  between  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus  ; it  alfo  • revolves  upon  its 
own  axis  in  24  hours.  The  latter  produces  the  .viciffitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  the  former  the  change 
of  he  feafons.  The  revolution  round  its  axis  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  which  caufes  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
appear  to  move  the  contrary  way,  namely,  from  eaft  to  weft.  This  is  very  eaGly  conceived  ; but  its  annual 
motion  round  the  fun  is  attended  with  more  difficulty,  and  therefore  we  lhall  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

It  is  eal'y  to  conceive,  that  the  fun  will  always  enlighten  one  half  of  the  earth,  and  that  when  the  funis 
in  the  equinoctial,  the  circle  which  terminates  the  enlightened  and  darkened  hemifphere,  called  the  Circle  of 
Illumination,  will  pals  through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  dividing  the  parallels  of  latitude  into  two  equal 
parts  ; but  as  the  earth  does  not  move  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  but  in  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the  axis 
of  the  earth  will  be  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  23  degrees  28  minutes,  and  therefore  the 
circle  of  illumination  will,  at  all  other  times,  divide  the  parallels  of  latitude  into  two  unequal  parts. 

Now,  fince  any  parallel  is  the  path  or  trail  which  any  place  therein  deferibes  in  one  revolution  of  the 
earth,  or  24  hours,  therefore  that  part  of  the  parallel  which  lies  in  the  enlightened  hemifphere  will  reprefent 
tire  diurnal  arch,  or  length  of  the  day 4 and  that  part  in  the  dark  hemifphere  will  be  the  nocturnal  path,  or 
length  of  che  night,  in  that  parallel  of  latitude. 

lienee,  as  the  earth  always  moves  with  its  axis  parallel  to  itfelf,  and  always  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  northern  parts  will  one  time  of  the  year  be  more  turned  toward  the  lun,  and  confequently  more 
enlightened  than  the  foutkern  ; and  the  other  part  of  the  year  the  louthern  parts  will  enjoy  the  fameadvan- 
tage.  Hence  various  alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  length  of  days  and  nights,  will  enfue  in  the  courfe 
of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  fun,  which  will  conftitute  all  the  variety  of  feafons. 

Let  us  begin  by  conlidermg  the  earth’s  motion  on  the  21ft  of  March,  when  the  earth  is  in  Libra,  and 
confequentiy  the  lun  appears  to  be  in  Aries,  which  produces  the  vernal  equinox.  ■ In  this  petition  of  the  fun 
all  parts  of  the  earth  are  equally  enlightened  from  pole  to  pole,  and  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  circle  of  illumination  ; confequently  the  days  and  nights  will  be  equal,  and  the  fun’s 
heat  at  a mean  between  the  greateft  and  leaft  ■,  particulars  that  conftitute  the  agreeable  feafon  vve  call 
ipring. 
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As  the  earth  pafles  from  weft  to  eaft  through  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  to  the  beginning  of  Capri- 
corn, the  fun  will  appear  to  move  through  the  oppofite  ligns  of  the  ecliptic,  namely,  Aries,  I'aurus,  and 
Gemini,  to  the  beginning  of  Cancer  ; during  which  time,  by  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  northern 
parts  will  be  gradually  turned  toward  the  fun,  and  the  fouthern  parts  from  if,  the  enlightened  parts  of  the 
arches  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  northern  parts  will  alfo  increafe,  and  thofe  of  the  fouthern  decreafe  ; 
confequently  the  length  of  the  days  will  increafe  in  the  former,  and  decreafe  in  the  latter.  And  when  the 
fun  reaches  Cancer,  it  will  be  the  middle  of  that  feafon  we  call  fummer  in  north  latitude  ; but  in  fouth  lati- 
tude it  will  be  the  winter  feafon. 

The  north  Frigid  Zone  is,  during  the  time  of  the  fun’s  being  in  Cancer,  wholly  enlightened,  and  the 
Pole  turned  as  far  as  pofiible  toward  the  fun;  but  as  the  Earth  moves  on,  the  North  Pole  returns,  the  diur- 
nal arches  grow  gradually  lefs,  and  the  nodlurnal  greater ; confequently  the  fun’s  rays  fall  more  and  more 
obliquely,  and  his  feat  proportionally  diminifhes  till  the  earth  comes  to  Aries,  when  the  fun  will  appear  in 
Libra;  and  thus  produce  an  equality  of  light  and  heat,  and  of  day  and  night  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  will  be  the  middle  of  the  feafon  called  autumn,  and  the  day  of  autumnal  equinox  happens  about  the 
2 2d  of  September. 

But  as  the  earth  moves  on  through  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini,  the  fun  appears  to  move  through  the  op- 
pofite figns  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius  , the  north  pole  is  immerfed  in  the  dark  hemifphere,  and  the 
S.  pole  becomes  enlightened  ; the  north  frigid  zone  is  more  and  more  obfeured,  and  the  S.  more  and  more 
enlightened  ; all  the  northern  latitudes  turn  continually  from  the  fun,  by  which  means  his  rays  fall  on  them 
more  obliquely,  and  pafs  through  a larger  body  of  the  atmofphere  ; the  nodiurnal  arches  gradually  increafe, 
and  the  diurnal  decreafe  ; all  which  contribute  to  form  the  dreary  feafon  we  call  winter  ; the  miclft  of  which 
is  when  the  earth  enters  Cancer,  and  the  fun  appears  in  Capricorn,  which  happens  about  the  21ft  of 
December . 

Laftly,  As  the  fun  continues  moving  on  from  thence  through  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  the  fun  appears  to 
pafs  through  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  and  Fifces  : and  all  things  change  their  appearance.  The  northern  climes 
begin  to  revive,  and  receive  more  diredlly  the  enlivening  beams  of  the  fun,  whofe  meridian  height  everyday 
increafes  : the  days  lengthen,  the  tedious  nights  contract  their  arches,  and  every  thing  contributes  to  advance 
the  delightful  and  genial  feafon  of  the  fpring. 

Thus  have  we  followed  the  earth  round  her  annual  orbit ; and  {hewn  how  the  various  feafon’,  and  length 
of  days  and  nights,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  the  ecliptic.  Had  the 
earth's  axis  been  perpendicularly  to  the  ecliptic,  there  could  have  been  no  diverfity  of  feafons,  nor  any  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights.  No  alteration  of  heat  and  cold,  fo  agreeable  now  both  to  the 
torrid  and  frigid  zones  ; but  the  fame  uniform  eternal  round  of  unvariable  funs  had  been  oar  lot,  fo  foreign 
to  the  difpofftion  of  all  mankind,  who  are  charmed  with ’variety,  and  difgufted  with  the  fame  perpetual  ap- 
pearance, and  undiveriified  profpefh  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  therefore  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  chance  or  indifference,  but  an  inftance  of  wifdom  and  deftgn  in  the  adorable  Author  of  nature, 
who  does  nothing  in  vain. 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  fun  appears  to  change  his  place  daily,  fo  as  to  make  a tour  round  the  ftarry  heavens  in 
a year,  yet  he  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  has  only  an  apparent  motion  : for  whether  it  be,  in 
reality,  the  fun  or  earth  that  moves,  the  phenomena  will  be  the  fame  ; no  objection  therefore  can  be  drawn 
againft  the  earth’s  motion,  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  perfon  who  has  failed  on  fmooth  water,  or  been  carried  by  a current  in  a calm, 
that  however  faft  the  veffel  goes,  he  is  not  fenfible  of  her  progreffive  motion.  Now,  as  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  beyond  companion  more  fmooth  and  uniform  that  than  of  a fhip,  or  any  machine  made  or  moved 
by  human  art,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  we  can  feel  its  motion-  It  is  therefore  no  argument  againft  the 
earth’s  motion  that  we  are  not  fenfible  of  it. 

If  we  could  tranflate  ourfelves  from  planet  to  planet,  we  fhould  ftill  find  that  the  ftars  would  appear  of  the 
fame  magnitudes,  and  at  the  fame  diftances  from  each  other,  as  they  do  now  to  us.;  becaufe  the  dimenfions 
of  the  remoteft  planet’s  orbit  bears  no  fenfible  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars-  But  then  the 
heavens  would  feem  to  revolve  around  very  different  axes,  and  conlequently  thefe  quielcent  points  which  are 
our  poles  in  the  heavens,  would  feem  to  revolve  about  other  points;  which,  though  apparently  in  motion  to 
us  on  earth,  would  be  at  reft  when  feen  from  any  other  planet.  Thus  the  axis  of  Venus,  which  lies  aim  oft 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  would  have  its  motionlefs  poles  in  two  oppolite  points  of  the  heavens 
lying  almolt  in  our  equinoflial,  where  to  us  the  motion  aiq.ears  quickelt,  becaufe  it  is  performed  in  the 
greateft  circle.  And  the  very  poles,  which  are  at  reft  to  us,  have  the  quickeit  motion  of  all  as  feen  from 
Venus.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  and  Juniper  the  heavens  appear  to  move  round  with  very  different  ve- 
locities on  the  fame  axis,  which  are  about  23  degrees  and  a half  from  ours.  Vv'ere  we  tranfported  to  Jupi- 
ter, we  lhould  be  amazed  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  heavens  ; the  fun  and  ftars  appearing  to  move  round 
in  y hours  and  56  minutes.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Bianchini  that,  could  we  go  from  thence  to  Venus,  ve 
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Ihould  be  as  much  fwrprifed  at  the  flownefs  of  the  heavenly  motions ; the  fan  going  but  once  round  in  5S4 
hours,  and  the  dars  in  540;  bat  CuiTini’s  obiervations  eftablilh  a contrary  doftrine;  and  thefe  are  generally 
; dop  ed  by  a:h  onomers.  As  it  isimpoflible  thefe  various  circumvolutions,  in  fuch  different' times,  and  on  fuch. 

1 ifferent  axes,  can  be  real,  fo  it  is  incongruous  to  fuppofe  the  heavens  to  revolve  about  the  earth  more  than 
it  does  about  any  other  planet.  When  we  rc fl  -cl  on  the  vail  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars,  to  which  162,000,000 
of  miles  is  but  a point,  we  are  filled  with  amazement  at  the  imrnenfity  of  the  diftance : but  if  we  attempt  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  aflonifhing  rapidity  with  whuh  the  liars  mufl  move,  if  they  move  round  the  earth  in 
24  hours,  the  thought  fo  far  furpaffes  our  imagination,  that  we  can  no  more  conceive  of  it  than  vve  can  of 
eternity,  or  of  an  infinite  number.  If  the  fun  moved  round  the. earth  in  a day,  he  mult  travel  above  3000 
miles  in  a minute;  but  as  the  liars  are  at  leaft  10, coo  times  farther  than  the  fun  from  us,  they  mull  move 
io,coo  times  quicker.  And  all  this  to  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  what  can  be  as  fully,  and  much  more 
limply  obtained,  by  the  earth’s  turning  round  eaftward  as  on  its  axis  every  24  hours,  caufing  thereby  an 
apparent  d urnal  motion  of  the  fun  weft  ward,  and  bringing  about  the  alternate  returns  of  day  and  night. 

As  for  the  expreffions  in  feripture,  which  feem  to  contradict  the  earth’s  motion,  one  general  anfwer  will  be 
fufficient,  namely,  that  as  the  fcriptures  were  never  intended  to  teach  men  aftronomy  and  philofophy,  fo  the 
exprtflions  relating  to  there  fciences  are  not  always  to  be  taken  in  the  ftriCteft  fenle,  being  adapted  to  the 
common  apprehenfions  of  mankind.  Men  of  fenle,  in  all  ages,  when  not  treating  on  the  fciences,  always 
ufe  the  fame  mode  of  fpeech  ; and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  follow  any  other  in  addreffing  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Mofes  calls  the  moon  a great  light,  as  well  as  the  fun  ; but  the  moon  is  known  to  be  an  opaque  body,  and 
the  light  the  cafts  upon  the  earth  is  not  her  own,  but  that  of  the  fun  reflected.  Many  other  inftances  might 
be  given  if  neceflary  ; but  as  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  univerfally  admitted,  being  in  a manner  demonftrably 
proved,  to  advance  any  thing  farther  upon  the  fubjecl  would  be  fuperfluous. 

The  moft  natural,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  certain,  method  of  determining  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  is  to  meafure  the  length  of  a degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  ; becaufe,  as  every  cir- 
cle is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  360  degrees,  if  we  find  the  length  of  one  of  thefe  divifions,  and  multiply 
it  by  360,  we  (hall  have  the  circumference  of  the  earth  in  fome  known  meafure,  luppofing  ihe  earth  to  be 
fpherical. 

Thus,  if  we  find  the  latitude  of  any  place,  or  take  the  altitude  of  any  known  ftar  with  a good  quadrant, 
and  then  proceed  directly  northward  or  louthvvard,  till  we  find  by  the  fame  inftrument  that  the  difference  of 
latitude  is  one  degree,  or  the  fame  fiar  is  railed  or  depreffed  one  degree;  it  is  evident  that  vve  muft  have  palled 
over  juft  one  degree  of  the  earth’s  furface,  which  might  therefore  be  known  by  adfual  menfuration,  were  it 
poffiblc  to  find  iuch  a part  of  the  earth’s  furface  exactly  even,  fpherical,  and  under  the  fame  meridian. 

But  this  can  hardly  be  expelled,  except  in  fome  very  l«w  and  level  country,  which  being  overflowed  in  the 
winter,  and  the  water  converted  into  ice,  the  frozen  furface  might  be  fufficiently  accurate.  Accordingly 
Snellius  attempted  this  in  Holland , by  meafuring  the  diftance  between  a tower  at  Leyden , and  another  at 
Souterwode,  three  times  over,  and  then  a ftraight  line  in  the  meridian  on  the  ice:  whence,  by  a trigonome- 
trical proceis,  he  mt  . lured  the  length  of  a degree,  but  fome  error  in  the  calculation  rendered  his  intentions 
abortive.  This  induced  the  ingenious  M.  Mufchenbroeck  to  attempt  the  fame  thing  anew  in  the 
year  1700;  by  forming  triangles  on  the  fundamental  bafe  of  Snellius,  and  happily  lucceeded.  According  to 
his  menfuration,  the  length  of  a degree  of  the  meridian  in  Holland  is  69  Lnglijh  miles,  and  71  1 yards; 
which  nearly  agrees  with  the  menfuration  of  our  countryman  Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  who  found,  by  mea- 
furing the  diftance  between  London  and  Me in  the  year  1635,  that  the  length  of  a degree  is  fixty-nine 
Rnglijh  miles  and  a half. 

But  though  the  earth  be  of  a fpherical  form,  yet  it  is  not  a true  fphere,  but  flatted  at  the  poles,  and  the 
diameter  at  the  equator  longer  than  the  axis.  This  is  a natural  confequence  of  its  revolution  round  its  axis. 
For  ail  globes  that  have  a circular  rotaiion  will  be  cbiate  fphtfroids  ; that  is,  their  furfaces  will  be  higher,  or 
farther  from  the  centre  in  the  regions  of  the  equator,  than  in  thofe  of  the  poles;  becaufe,  as  the  former 
move  with  a much  greater  vdocit)  than  the  latter,  they  will  recede  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
confequeutly  enlarge  their  diameter.  That  our  earth  is  really  of  a fpheroidical  figure,  is  demonftrable  from 
the  unequal  vibrations  of  pendul  ms  ; for  it  has  been  found  that  pendulums.fwinging  feconds  mufl;  be  2 
lines  (horter  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles  ; a line  is  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  This  difeovery,  which  was 
made  by  ?I.  Richer,  in  the  year  1672,  engaged  the  attention  cf  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  Europe ; and 
the  illuftrious  bir  1 aac  Newton,  by  a m >ft  fubtle  theory,  fou  ;d,  ha:  the  two  diameters  of  the  earth  were  in 
proportion  to  each  other  as  229  to  230.  And,  from  accurate  tcnfurn  lons  fince  made  in  Lapland  and  Peru, 
it  is  deaionftrated,  that  this  proport.on  is  very  near  the  truth. 

Of  w I N D S. 

II  E air  is  a fine  invifible  fluid,  furrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  extending  to  fome  milc9  above 
J|_  its  furface. 
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The  atmofphere  is  that  collection  of  air,  and  the  bodies  contnin°d  in  it,  that  circumfcribe  the  earth. 

The  air  has  been  found  by  a multitude  of  experiments  to  be  both  heavy  and  e!  sit  e.  By  the  former  it  is  ca- 
pable of  fupporting  other  bodies,  as  watery  vapours,  fumes,  and  exhalations  from  diif.rent  bodies,  in  the 
t one  manner  as  wood  is  fupported  bp  water  ; and  by  the  latter,  namely,  its  elafticitv,  a fmall  quantity  of  it 
is  capable  of  be;ng  expanded  fo  as  to  fill  a very  large  fpace ; cr  of  being  compieffed,  or  confined  in  a much 
fmaller  compafs. 

A multitude  of  experiments  have  alfo  demonflrated  that  air  is  comprelTed  or  condenfed  by  cold,  and  ex- 
panded or  rarefied  by  heat.  Whence  it  follows,  that  if  an  alteration  be  made  by  heat  or  cold  in  any  part  of 
ti  e aimofp.iere,  its  neighbouring  part  will  be  put  into  motion,  by  the  effort  the  air  continually  makes  to  re- 
ftore  nfielf  to  its  former  ftare ; for  experiments  fhew,  that  either  condenfed  or  rarefied  air,  will  return  to  its 
natural  ftate,  as  foon  as  the  caufe,  whatever  it  be,  of  that  condemnation  or  rarefaction  is  removed. 

Wind  is  a dream  or  current  of  air  which  may  be  felt,  and  ufually  blows  from  one  point  of  the  horizon  t» 
its  oppofite;  as  from  north  to  fbuth,  from  eaft:  to  weft,  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  and  the  like. 

Winds  are  either  conftant  or  variable-,  general  or  particular. 

Conftant  wind  are  fuch  as  continue  blowing  the  fame  way,  at  leaft  for  feveral  hours  or  days  ; but  variable 
winds  are  (itch  as  frequently  flaift  within  an  hour  or  a day. 

A general  wind  is  that  which  blows  the  lame  way  over  a large  tra£l  of  the  earth  or  body  of  water,  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

A particular  wind  is  that  which  blows  in  any  place,  fometimes  one  way,  and  fometimes  another,  indif- 
ferently. 

If  the  wind  blows  gently,  it  is  called  a breeze ; if  it  blows  harder,  a gale  or  a ftiff  gale  ; and  when  very 
hard,  a ftorm.  Lxperiments  have  (hewn,  that  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  wind  in  a great  ftorm  is  about  fixty  miles 
an  hour  ; and  in  a common  brifk  gale,  about  fifteen. 

The  great  Dr.  Halley,  from  accurate  obfervations  made  in  feveral  voyages,  eftablifhed  the  following  fatfls. 

1.  Between  the  limits  of  60  degrees,  namely,  from  thirty  of  north  latitude  to  30  of  fouth,  there  is  a 
conftant  eaft-wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans , called  the  trade-wind. 
Boras  the  fun  in  moving  from  eaft  to  weft,  heats  the  air  more  immediately  under  him,  and  thereby  expands 
it,  the  air  to  the  eaftward  is  conftantly  rufhing  toward  the  weft,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  or  natural  ftate 
of  the  atmofphere  ; and  this  occafions  a perpetual  eaft-wind  within  thofe  limits. 

2.  The  trade  winds  near  their  northern  limits,  blow  between  the  north  and  eaft;  and  near  their  fouth  era 
limits,  between  the  fouth  and  eaft.  For  the  atmofphere  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  near  the  equa- 
tor ; the  air  therefore  from  the  northward  and  iouthward  will  both  tend  toward  the  equator,  to  reftore  the 
equilibrium.  Now  thefe  motions  from  the  north  and  fouth,  joined  with  the  foregoing  eafterly  morion,  will 
produce  thofe  obferved  near  the  faid  limits  between  the  north  and  eaft,  and  between  the  fouth  and  weft. 

3.  Thefe  general  motions  of  the  wind  are  difturbed  on  the  continents,  and  near  the  coaft  : for  the  nature 
of  the  foil  may  either  caufe  the  earth  to  be  heated  or  cooled  ; and  hence  will  arife  motions  that  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  foregoing  general  ones. 

4.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  there  are  periodical  winds,  called  monfoons  ; (which  term  Mr.  Marf- 
den  fuppofes  to  be  a corruption  of  the  word  monfeem,  which,  both  in  Arabic  and  Malay,  fignifies  a year.) 
Thefe  winds  blow  half  the  year  one  way,  and  the  other  half  the  contrary  way  : for  air  that  is  cool  and 
denfe  will  force  the  warm  and  rarefied  ai’r  in  a continual  ftream  upward,  where  it  muft  fpread  itfelf  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium ; fo  that  the  upper  courfe  or  current  of  the  air  will  be  contrary  to  the  under  current ; 
for  the  upper  air  muft  move  from  thofe  parts  where  the  greateft  heat  is,  and  fo,  by  a kind  of  circulation,  the 
north-eaft:  wind  below  will  be  attended  with  a fouth- weft  wind  above ; and  a fouth-weft  wind  below  with  a 
north-weft  wind  above  : and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  feamen,  who,  as  foon  as  they  get  out  of 
the  trade  winds,  immediately  find  a wind  blowing  from  an  oppofite  quarter. 

5.  In  th e Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa , at  about  100  leagues  from  the  fhore,  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  28  degrees  and  10  degrees  north,  feamen  conftantly  meet  with  a frefh  gale  of  wind  blowing  from  th* 
north-eaft. 

6.  Thofe  bound  to  the  Caribb’e  Jflands  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  find,  as  they  approach  the  American  fide, 
that  the  north-eaft  wind  becomes  eafterly,  or  feldom  blows  more  than  a point  from  the  eaft,  either  to  the 
northward  or  fouthward.  Thefe  trade  winds  on  the  American  fide  are  extended  to  30,  3 r,  or  even  32  deg. 
north  latitude  ; which  is  about  4 deg.  farther  than  what  they  extend  on  the  African  fide;  alfo  on  the  iouth- 
ward of  the  equator  the  trade  winds  extend  three  or  four  degrees  farther  toward  the  coaft  of  Brafil  on  the 
America.)  fide,  than  they  do  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  African  fide. 

7.  Between  the  latitude  01  40  north  aud  40  fouth,  the  wind  always  blows  between  the  fouth  and  eaft  : on 
the  African  fide  it  is  neareft  to  the  fou‘h,  and  on  the  American  fide  neareft  the  eaft.  In  thefe  feas  Dr.  Halley 
obferved,  that  when  the  wind  was  to  the  eaftward,  the  weather  was  gloomy,  dark,  and  rainy,  attended  with 
hard  gales;  but  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  fouthward,  the  weather  generally  became  ferene,  with  gentle, 
breezes  nearly  approaching  to  a calm.  Thefe  winds  are  fomewhat  changed  by  the  feafous  of  the  year : f ir 
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when  the  fun  is  far  northward,  the  Brajil  fouth-eaft  wind  changes  to  the  fouth,  and  the  north-eaft  wind  to 
the  eaft  ; and  when  the  fun  is  far  fouth,  the  fouth-eaft  wind  gets  to  the  eaft,  and  the  north-eaft  wind  on  this 
fide  the  equator  veers  more  to  the  north. 

S.  Along  the  coart:  of  Guinea,  from  Sierra  Leona  to  the  irtand  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  equinoctial,  which 
is  above  500  leagues,  the  foutherly  and  fouth-weft  winds  blow  perpetually  : for  the  fouth-eaft  trade  wind  hav- 
ing crofted  the  equator,  and  approaching  the  Guinea  coaft  within  80  or  too  leagues,  inclines  toward  the 
fhore,  and  becomes  fouth,  then  fouth-eaft,  and  by  degr«es,  as  it  comes  near  the  land,  It  veers  about  to  the 
fouth,  fouth-fouth-weft,  and  dofe  in  with  the  land  it  is  fouth-weft,  and  fometimes  weft-fouth-weft  ; in 
which  traft  frequently  calms  prevail,  and  at  other  times  violent  fudden  gufts  of  winds,  called  Tornadoes, 
blow  from  all  points  of  the  horizon.  The  reafon  of  the  wind  fetting  in  weft  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea , is,  in 
all  probability,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coaft,  which  being  greatly  heated  by  the  fun,  rarefies  the  air  ex- 
ceedingly, and  confequently  the  cool  air  from  oft'  the  fea  will  be  continually  rufliing  in  to  reftore  the  equili-, 
brium. 

9.  Between  the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  Cape  Verd,  and 
the  eafternmoft  of  the  Cape  Ferd  IJlands , there  is  a traft  of  fea  which  feems  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
eaims,  attended  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  amazing  rains,  that  part  of  this  fea  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Rains.  Ships  in  failing  thefe  fix  degrees  have  been  fometimes  detained  whole  months. 
The  caufe  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  wefterly  winds  fetting  in  on  this  coaft,  and  meeting  the  general  eafter- 
ly  winds  in  this  traft,  their  equal  force  balances  each  other,  and  produces  calms  ; whilft  the  vapours,  carried 
thither  bv  each  wind,  meeting  and  condenfing,  almoft  continual  rains  enfue. 

10.  Between  the  fouthern  latitudes  of  ten  and  thirty  degrees,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  general  trade-wind 
about  the  fouth-eaft  by  fouth  is  found  to  blow  all  the  year  long  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  timilar  latitudes  in 
the  ethiopic  ocean  •,  and  during  the  other  fix  months,  between  May  and  December , thefe  winds  reach  to 
within  two  degrees  of  the  equator ; but  during  the  other  fix  months,  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the 
beginning  of  June,  a north-weft  wind  blows  in  the  traft  lying  between  the  third  and  tenth  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  in  the  meridian  of  the  north  end  of  Madagafcar,  and  between  the  fecond  and  twelfth  degree  of 
fouth  latitude,  near  the  longitude  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 

it.  In  the  traft  between  Sumatra  and  the  African  Coajl,  and  from  three  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  quite 
northward  to  the  Afiatic  Coajl , including  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal , the  monfoons  blow  from 
September  to  April  at  north-eaft,  and  from  March  to  October  at  fouth-weft.  The  ihifting  of  thefe  monfoons- 
is- not  ad  at  once  ; and  in  fome  places  the  change  is  attended  with  calms,  in  fame  with  variable  winds,  and 
in  others  with  tempefts;  and  fuch  is  their  violence,  that  they  render  the  navigation  of  thefe  parts  very  un- 
fafe  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Thefe  tempefts  the  feamen  call  the  breaking  up  of  the  monfoons. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  atmofphere  furrounding  the  earth  is  an  elaftic  fluid  ; and  its  lower  parts 
being  prefied  by  the  weight  of  the  body  of  air  above  them,  are  fqueezed  the  clofer  together;  and  confe- 
quently the  air  at  the  earth’s  furface  poftefles  the  greateft  degree  of  denfity  ; and  the  air  becomes  more  rarefied 
the  higher  it  afcends-  The  weight  of  air  fiiftained  by  every  fquare  inch  at  the  earth’s  furface,  is  found,  bye 
experiments  on  the  air-pump,  and  alfo  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  the  air  balances  in  a barometer,  to  be 
fifteen  pounds  ; therefore  every  fquare  foot  mull  fufiain  2, 160  pounds  ; confequently  every  middle-fized 
man,  whofe  furface  may  be  about  14  fquare  feet,  is  prefied  by  30,240  pounds  weight  of  air  all  around  him 
for  fluids  prefs  equally  up  and  down  on  all  fides  ; but  becaufe  this  enormous  weight  is  equal  on  all  tides,  and 
counter-balanced  by  the  fpring  or  the  internal  air  in  our  blood-veftels,  it  is  not  felt.  We  often  feel  ourfelves 
languid  and  dull,  and  impute  the  caufe  to  the  air  being  heavy  and  foggy  about  us;  but  this  is  a miftake : the 
caufe  arifes  from  its  being  too  light,  as  is  evident  from  the  mercury’s  finking  in  the  barometer,  at  which 
time  it  is  generally  found  the  air  ha?  not  fufficient  gravity  to  bear  up  the  vapours  which  compofe  the  clouds ; 
for  when  it  is  otherwife,  the  clouds  mount  high,  the  air  is  more  elaftic  and  weighty  about  us,  by  which 
mejns  it  balances  the  internal  fpring  of  the  air  within  us,  braces  up  our  blood-veflels  and  nerves,  and  ren- 
ders us  brifk  and  lively. 

The  atmofphere  is  aifo  the  caufe  why  the  heavens  appear  bright  in  the  day  time;  for,  without  an  atmof- 
phere, that  part  of  the  heavens  only  would  fhine  in  which  the  fun  was  placed  ; and  if  an  oblerver  could  live 
without  air,  and  fhould  turn  his  back  toward  the  fun,  the  whole  heavens  would  appear  as  dark  as  in  the 
night,  and  the  ftars  would  befeen  as  clear  as  in  the  nocturnal  fky.  In  this  cafe  we  fhould  have  no  twilight, 
but  a momentary  tranlition  from  the  brighteft  funlhine  to  the  blacked  darknefs  immediately  after  fun-let  ; 
and  from  the  blackeft  darknefs  to  the  brighteft  funfhine  at  funrifing  : but  by  means  of  the  atmofphere  we  en- 
joy the  fun’s  light  reflected  from  the  airial  particles,  before  he  rifes  and  after  he  fets  ; for  when  the  earth,  by 
its  rotation,  hath  concealed  the  fun  from  our  fight,  the  atmofphere  being  ftill  higher  than  we,  has  his 
light  imparted  to  it;  which  gradually  decreafes  till  he  has  got  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon,  and  then 
all  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  above  us  is  dark.  From  the  length  of  twilight  Dr.  Keil  calculated  the  height 
of  the  atmofphere,  fo  far  as  it  is  denfe  enough  to  refleft  the  light,  and  found  it  to  be  about  forty-four  miles ; 
but  it  is  feldom  denfe  enough  at  two  miles  height  to  lupport  the  clouds. 
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Of  the  TIDES. 

BY  the  tides  is  meant  that  motion  of  the  waters  in  the  oceans,  feas,  and  rivers,  which  caufes  them  re- 
gularly to  rile  and  fall.  The  ancients  made  no  attempt  to  difcover  the  principle  which  produced  this 
pha.nomen  n cf  the  tides,  or  flux  and  reflux  of  the  lea ; that  wonderful  difcovery  lay  concealed  from  hu- 
man penetration  till  the  great  Ne%vton  revealed  it.  The  following  leading  principles  may  ferve  to  convey  * 
general  idea  of  this  curious  operation  of  nature. 

Da  ly  experience  fhews  that  all  bodies  thrown  upward  from  the  earth,  fall  down  to  its  furface  in  perpendi- 
cular lines  ; 3nd  as  lines  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  a fphere  tend  toward  the  centre,  therefore  the  lines 
along  which  all  heavy  bodies  fall  are  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; and  as  thofe  bodies  apparently 
fall  by  their  own  weight  or  gravity,  the  law  by  which  they  fall  is  called  the  law  of  gravitation. 

A piece  of  glafs,  amber,  or  fealing-wax,  being  rubbed  againft  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  a woollen-cloth, 
t il  warm,  will  draw  fmall  birs  of  feathers  or  other  light  fubftances  toward  it,  when  held  fufficiently  near 
thofe  fubflances:  alfo-a  magnet,  or  load-ftone,  being  held  near  the  filings  of  iron  or  fteel,  will  draw  them 
| to  itfelf ; and  a piece  of  hammered  iron  or  fteel,  that  has  been  touched  by  a magnet,  will  acquire  a like  pro- 
perty of  drawing  iron  or  fteel  to  itfelf.  This  property  in  fome  bodies  of  drawing  others  to  themfelves  ir 
called  attraction. 

Now,  as  bodies  fall  toward  the  earth  by  their  gravity,  it  is  not  improper  to  fay  it  attracts  thofe  bodies  ; anch 
therefore  in  refpeCt  to  the  earth,  the  words  attraction  and  gravitation  may  be  ronfidered  as  fynonymous,  and 
ufed  indifferently,  as  they  imply  no  more  than  the  power  or  law  by  which  bodies  tend  toward  the  earth’s 
centre. 

Newton,  by  an  unparalleled  penetration  and  fagacity,  difcovered,  from  many  obfervations,  that  this  law 
of  gravitation  or  attraction  was  univerfally  difFufed  throughout  the  world  ; and  that  the  regular  motions  ob- 
ferved  among  the  heavenly  bodies  were  governed  hv  this  principle  ; fo  that  the  earth  and  the  moon  attracted 
each  other,  and  were  both  attracted  by  the  fun;  and  alfo  that  the  force  of  attraction,  exerted  by  thefe  bodies  on 
each  other,  was  lets  and  lefs,  as  the  diftance  increafed,  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  thofe  diftances ; that  is, 
the  power  of  attraction  at  double  the  diftance  was  four  times  lei's ; at  triple  the  diftance  nine  times  lefs ; and  fo  on. 

Now,  as  the  earth  is  attracted  by  the  fun  and  moon,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  will  not  gravitate  toward  its 
centre  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  thofe  parts  were  not  afteOed  by  fuch  attractions.  And  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  earth  was  entirely  free  from  fuch  attractions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  the  ocean,  being  equally  attracted  to- 
ward its  centre  on  all  fi  Jes  by  the  force  of  gravity,  would  continue  in  a perfect  ftagnation,  without  ever  ebb- 
ing or  flowing;  but  ftnee  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  the  ocean  muft  needs  rife  higher  in  thofe  parts,  where  the 
attraction  of  the  fun  and  moon  diminilh  the  force  of  gravitv;  and  as  the  force  of  gravity  muft  be  diminifh- 
ed  malt  in  thofe  places  of  the  earth  to  which  the  moon  is  neareft,  or  in  the  zenith,  that  is,  where  fhe  is  ver- 
tical, her  attraction  there  is  confjquently  moft  powerful ; therefore  the  waters  in  fuch  places  will  rife  higher 
than  others,  and  it  will  be  there  full  fea. 

The  pares  of  the  earth  direCtly  under  the  moon,  and  alfo  that  are  diametrically  oppoflte,  will  have  high 
water  at  the  fame  time  ; for  either  half  of  the  earth  would  equally  gravitate  toward  the  other  half,  were  they 
free  from  all  external  attraction  : but  by  the  aCtion  of  the  moon,  the  gravitation  of  one  half  of  the  earth  to- 
ward its  centre  is  diminifhed,  and  of  the  other  increafed.  Now  in  that  hemifphere  of  the  earth  which  is 
neareft  t he  moon,  the  parts  in  the  zenith  being  moft  attraCled,  and  thereby  their  gravitation  toward  the  earth’s 
centre  diminifhed,  therefore,  the  waters  in  thofe  parts  muft  be  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  hemif- 
phere : and  in  the  hemifphere  -farrheft  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir  being  lefs  attracted  by  the  moon 
than  the  parts  nearer  to  her,  fuch  gravitate  lefs  toward  the  earth’s  centre ; and  confequentlv  the  waters  in 
thefe  parts  alfo  muft  be  higher  than  they  are  in  any  other  parts  of  the  fame  hemifphere. 

Thole  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  moon  appears  in  the  horizon,  or  9<o®diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
will  have  low  water  : for  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  rife  at  the  fame  time,  the  waters  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood will  prefs  toward  thofe  places  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ; and  to  fupply  the  places  of  thefe  others 
will  move  the  fame  way,  and  fo  on  to  the  places. <jo°  diftant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir;  confequentlv,  in 
thofe  places  where  the  moon  appears  in  the  horizon,  the  waters  will  have  more  liberty  to  defeend  toward  the 
.centre,  and  therefore  will  be  the  loweft. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  ocean  entirely  covered  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  of  a fpheroidi- 
cal  or  oval  figure,  whofe  tranl'verfe  or  longeft  diameter  would  pafs  through  the  place  where  the  moon  is  ver- 
tical, and  the  conjugate  or  fhorteft  diameter  where  fhe  is  in  the  horizon  ; and  as  the  moon  apparently  fhifts 
her  pofition  from  eaft  to  weft  in  going  round  the  earth  every  day,  the  longer  diameter  of  the  fpheroid  fol- 
lowing the  motion,  will  occafion  the  two  floods  and  ebbs  obfervable  in  about  every  25  hours,  which  is  the 
length  of  a lunar  day;  that  is,  the  interval  of  time  between  the  moon’s  leaving  the  meridian  of  any  place, 
and  her  return  to  it  again : fo  that  the  time  of  high-water  any  day  is  almoft  an  hoyr  later  than  it  was  the 
preceding  day. 
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The  time  of  high-water  is  not  precifely  the  time  of  the  moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian,  but  about  three 
hours  after  ; for  the  moon  adds  with  fome  force  after  floe  has  palled  the  meridian,  and  thereby  increafes  the 
heritor)  or  waving  motion  !h  h out  the  water  into  while  the  was  in  the  meridian  ; in  the  fame  manner  as 
a Imall  force  applied  to  a bah  already  railed  to  fome  height,  will  raife  it  ft:il  higher. 

The  tides  art  higher  than  orumary  twice  every  month  ; that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon, 
and  are  called  fpring  tides  ; foi  at  inch  times,  the  adlions  of  both  the  fun  and  the  moon  concur,  or  draw  in 
the  lame  r.ght  line;  and  c.onfequently  the  lea  muft  be  mn'e  elevated:  at  the  conjun&ion,  or  when  the  fun 
and  moon  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  earth,  they  both  confpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenith,  and  confe- 
qucntly  in  the  nadir:  and  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  in  oppofition,  that  is,  when  the  earth  is  between  them, 
while  one  makes  high-water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  other  does  the  fame. 

The  tides  are  Iels  than  ordinary  twice  every  month  ; namely,  about  the  firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon  ; 
and  are  called  neap-tides  ; betauic  in  thole  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  fun  raifes  the  water  where  the  moon 
neprcllcs  n,  and  depreft'es  where  the  moon  raifes  the  water  ; I’o  that  the  tides  are  made  onlv  by  the  difference 
of  their  actions.  It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  the  fpring-tides  do  not  happen  diredUy  on  the  new  and 
full  moons,  but  a day  or  two  after,  when  the  attraction  of  the  fun  and  moon  have  added  together  for  a con- 
liderabie  time.  In  like  manner  the  neap-tides  happen  a day  or  two  after  the  quarters,  when  the  moon’s 
attraction  has  been  leffcned  by  that  of  the  fun  for  feveral  days  together. 

The  fpring  tides  are  greater  about  the  times  of  the  equinox,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember, than  at  any  other  times  of  the  year;  and  the  neap-tides  are  then  alio  lei's,  becaufe  the  tranfverfe  dia- 
meter of  the  fperoid,  or  the  two  oppofite  high-waters,  will  at  that  time  be  in  the  earth’s  equator,  and  con- 
fequently  defcribe  a great  circle  of  the  earth,  by  whofe  diurnal  rotations  thole  high-waters  will  move  fwifter, 
deicribing  a great  circle  in  the  fame  time  they  ufed  to  defcribe  a lefler  circle  parallel  to  the  equator  ; and  con- 
fequently  the  waters  being  thrown  more  forcibly  againft  the  Ihores,  they  muft  rife  higher. 

All  things  hitherto  explained  would  happen  exadily,  if  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with 
fea : but  tince  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  there  are  multitudes  of  iflands,  befide  continents,  lying  in  the  way  of 
the  tide,  which  interrupt  its  courf: : therefore  in  many  places  near  the  fhores,  there  arife  a great  variety  of 
other  appearances,  befide  thofe  already  mentioned,  which  require  particular  folutions,  wherein  the  lituation 
of  the  fhores,  ftraits,  and  other  objedts,  muft  neceffarily  be  confidered  : for  inftance,  as  the  fea  has  no  viil- 
b e palTage  between  Europe  and  Africa , let  them  be  conlidered  as  one  continent,  extending  from  720  north  to 
34°  fouth,  the  middle  between  thefe  two  will  be  near  Cape  Blanche , in  the  latitude  of  190  north;  but  it  is 
impoffible  the  flood  tide  fhould  let  to  the  weftward  on  the  weft:  coaft  of  Africa , like  the  general  tide  follow- 
ing the  pourfe  of  the  moon,  becaufe  the  continent  for  above  50°  north  and  fouth  bounds  that  fea  on  the  eaft  ; 
and  therefore,  if  any  regular  tide,  as  proceeding  from  the  motion  of  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft,  fhould  reach 
this  place,  it  muft  cither  come  from  the  north  of  Europe  fouthward,  or  from  the  fouth  of  Africa  northward, 
to  the  laid  latitudes  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  common  experience,  that  the  flood  tide  fets  to  the  fouthward  along  the  coaft 
of  Norway , from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Naze , or  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea , and  fo  proceeds  to  the  fouth- 
ward along  the  eaft  coaft  of  Great  Britain  ; and  its  paffage  fupplies  all  thefe  ports  with  the  tide  one  after  an- 
other, the  coaft  of  Scotland  having  the  tide  firlf,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the  northward  to  the  fouthward; 
and  thus,  on  the  days  of  the  full  or  change,  it  is  high-water  at  Aberdeen  at  45  minutes  paft  twelve  at  night ; 
but  a Timnouth-bar  not  till  three  in  the  morning.  From  hence  rolling  to  the  fouthward,  it  makes  high-wa- 
ter at  the  Spurn  a little  after  five,  but  not  till  fix  at  Hull , by  reafon  of  the  time  required  for  its  palling  up  the 
river  ; from  thence  pafling  over  the  Well-bank  into  Yarmouth-roads , it  makes  high-water  there  a little  after 
eight,  but  in  the  l ier  not  till  nine,  and  it  requires  an  hour  more  to  make  high-water  at  Yarmouth  : in  the 
mean  time  letting  away  to  the  fouthward,  it  makes  high-water  at  Harwich  at  half  an  hour  after  ten,  at  the 
N re  at  twelve,  at  Gravefend  at  half  an  hour  after  one,  and  at  London  at  three,  all  the  fame  day  ; and 
though  this  at  firft  light  teems  to  contradict  rhe  hypothefis  of  the  natural  motion  of  the  tide  being  from 
ealf  to  weft,  yet  as  no  tide  can  flow  weft  from  the  main  continent  of  Norway  or  Holland  or  out  of  the 
Baltic , which  is  furrounded  by  the  main  continent  except  at  its  entrance,  it  is  evident  that  the  tide  we  have 
be  n now  tr  n g by  its  feveral  ftages  from  Scotland  to  London , is  fupplied  by  the  tide,  whofe  original  moti- 
on is  from  eaft  to  weft  ; and  as  water  always  endeavours  to  maintain  a level,  it  will  in  its  paffage  flow  toward 
any  other  po  nt  of  the  compais  to  fill  up  vacancies  where  it  finds  them,  without  contradicting,  but  rather 
confirming  this  hypothefis. 

Whi  e the  tide  ox  high-water  is  thus  gliding  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  England , it  alfo  fets  to  the  fouth- 
ward along  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland , a branch  of  it  falls  into  St.  George’s  Channel , t lie  flood 
runm.ig  up  north  eaft,  as  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  its  being  high-water  at  Waterfo 1 d above  three  hours 
before  it  is  h’gli-water  at  Dublin  a d near  three  quarters  ebb  at  Dublin  before  it  is  high-water  at  the  If.e  oj  l\tan. 

J it  - I oe  fufflclent  for  our  purpofe  to  trace  the  tides  on  our  own  coaft;  and  therefore  we  lit  all  re’urn 
to  the  Hi  nr.)  Channel , %i»cre  we  find  the  tide  fet  to  the  fouthward  from  the  weft  of  Ireland , and  in  its  paf- 
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fage  a branch  of  it  falls  inro  the  Britijb  Channel  between  the  I.izard  and  UJhant.  Its  progrefs  to  the  fouth- 
ward  may  be  eafily  proved  by  its  being  high-water  on  the  full  and  change  at  Cape  Clear  at  lour,  at  UJhant  at 
fix,  and  at  the  Lizard  at  feven.  The  Lizard  and  UJhant  may  be  coniidered  as  the  chops  of  the  Britijb 
Channel , between  which  the  flood  fets  to  the  eaftward  along  the  coaftof  England  and  France , till  it  comes  to 
the  Galloper,  or  Goodwin-fands,  where  it  meets  the  tide  above  mentioned  letting  to  the  fouthward,  along  the 
cc.ifl  of  England  to  the  2 homes  ; where  thofe  two  tides  meeting,  greatly  contribute  to  the  fending  a ftrong 
tide  up  the  'Thames  to  London.  And  hence  we  may  account  for  a very  Angular  phenomenon  that  fometimes 
happens  in  the  river,  and  has  been  coniidered  as  a prodigv,  namely  a double  flux  and  reflux  ; for  when  the 
natural  courfe  of  the  tide  is  interrupted  by  a fudden  change  of  the  wind,  driving  one  back,  and  the  other 
in,  the  confequence  muft  be  a double  flux  and  reflux,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  twice  high-water  within 
three  or  four  hours. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  this  courfe  of  the  flood-tide  to  the  eaftward  up  the  Channel , is  quite 
contrary  to  the  hypothefis  of  the  genera!  motion  of  the  tides  being  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  confequently  of  its 
being  high-water  where  the  moon  is  vertical,  or  any  where  elfe  in  the  meridian. 

But  this  objection  will  be  ealily  removed,  if  we  confider,  that  the  particular  direction  of  any  branch  of  the 
tide  doth  not  in  the  leaft  contradict  the  general  direction  of  the  whole ; a river  whole  courfe  is  weft  may  fup- 
ply  canals  that  wind  to  the  north,  fouth,  or  even  to  the  eaft,  and  yet  the  river  keep  its  natural  courfe;  and 
if  the  river  ebb  and  flow,  the  canals  fupplied  by  it  will  do  the  fame,  but  not  keep  exa£t  times  with  the  river, 
became  it  would  be  flood,  and  the  rivet  advanced  to  fome  height,  before  the  flood  reached  the  further  part 
of  the  canals,  and  the  more  remote  the  longer  time  it  would  require;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  if  it  was 
high-water  in  the  river  juft  when  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian,  fhe  would  be  conliderably  paft  it  before  it 
could  be  high-water  in  the  fartheft  part  of  thefe  canals  or  ditches,  and  the  tide  would  fet  according  to  the 
courle  of  the  canals  that  received  it.  Now,  as  St.  George's  and  the  Britijb  Channels  are  no  more  in  proporti- 
on to  the  vaft  ocean,  than  fuch  canals  are  to  a large  navigable  river,  it  plainly  follows,  that  among  thole  ob- 
ftructions  and  confinement  , the  flood  may  fet  upon  any  other  point  of  the  compafs  as  well  as  weft,  and  may 
make  high-water  at  any  other  time,  as  well  as  when  the  moon  is  upon  the  meridian,  and  yet  no  way  contra- 
dict that  general  theory  of  the  tide  which  has  been  laid  down. 
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Explanation  of  the  eflential  Terms  ufed  in  thofe  Sciences. 


BERRATION,  a fmall  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  ftar*, 
and  change  of  their  place,  difcovered  l>y  Dr.  Bradley,  in  the 
year  1725-  The  word  is  compofed  of  ab  from,  and  erro,  to 
wander,  becaufe  the  ftars  appear  to  wander  from  their  true 
fituation. 

Acuronicai.  rifing  or  fetting  of  a planet  or  Ear,  is  its  rifing  at  fun 
fet,  or  fetting  at  fun-rife. 

Almicanters,  certain  imaginary  circles  which  in  every  pofitiou 
of  the  globe  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Altitude,  the  height  of  the  fun,  a planet  or  ftar  from  the  horizon. 
Meridian  altitude  is  thegreateft  height,  or  at  twelve  o’clock. 

Amphiscii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  fo  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  falling  of  their  fhadow.  See  page  iv. 

Amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  the  true 
E.  or  W.  points  of  the  heavens,  at  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the 
fun  or  a ftar,  counted  in  degrees  from  the  E.  and  W,  points  of 
the  horizon,  where  they  rife  or  fet,  and  is  called  N.  or  S.  ampli- 
tude. 

A.NOMALV,the  diftance  of  a planet  in  figns,  degrees,  minutes,  and 
feconds  from  the  aphelion  or  apogee,  which  is  that  point  of  its 
orbit  which  is  fartheft  from  the  fun.  Kepler  diftinguiflied 
three  kinds  of  anomalies  : viz.  mean,  eccentric,  and  true ; the 
latter  of  which  has  been  explained  above.  Mean  anomaly  is 
that  which  takes  place  when  the  planet  moves  uniformly  in  the 
circumference  of  a circle. 

Antieci,  inhabitants  of  the  earth  living  under  the  fame  meridian, 
but  on  oppoftte  fides  of  the  equator.  See  page  iv. 

Anteceden  1 ia,  a motion  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  is 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns ; as  from  Aries  toward  Pifces, 
&c. 

Antipodes,  Sec  page  iv. 

Aphelion,  or  Aphelium,  that  point  ofthe  earth’s  or  of  ap'.anet’s 
orbit  in  which  it  is  at  the  fartheft  poftible  diftance. 

Afogeon,  Apogee,  or  Apocsdm,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  in  which  it  is  a^  the  fartheft  poftible  diftance  from  the 
earth. 

A*  rides,  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a planet,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
at  its  greateft,  and  in  the  other  at  its  leaft  diftance  from  the  fun. 
The  line  joining  thofe  points  is  called  the  line  of  the  apfides. 

Armillary  sphere,  an  artificial  fphere,  compofed  of  a number  of 
circles,  of  the  mundane  fphere,  put  together  in  their  natural 
order,  to  eafe  and  aftift  the  imagination  in  conceiving  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  heavens  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Ascii,  a geographical  name  given  to  thofe  people  who  live  in  the 
torrid  zone,  who,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  have  no  fhadow, 
the  fun  being  vertical  to  them. 

Ascensional  Difference,  is  the  di (Terence  of  degrees  between 
the  right  and  the  oblique  afeenfiou  ; which,  converted  into 
time,  by  allowing  fifteen  degrees  for  every  hour,  fhews  how 
much  the  fun  or  a ftar  rifes  or  fets  before  or  after  fix  ; that  is, 
lubtraifting  the  oblique  from  the  right  afeenfion,  tells  the  afeen- 
ftonal  difference. 

Aurora,  the  morning  twilight  which  begins  to  appear  when  the 
fun  is  about  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon. 

Axis, of  the  earth  or  of  a planet,  an  imaginary  right  line  conceived 
to  pafs  through  die  centre  of  one  pole  to  the  other,  round 
which  it  revolves  in  its  diurnal  motion. 

Azimuths,  great  circles  which  pafs  through  the  Zenith  and 
Nadir,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  Azimuth  of 
any  celeftial  objeift  is  in  effect  t lie  fame  as  Amplitude,  with 
onlv  this  difference,  the  one  (hews  the  diffance  from  the  eaft 
or  weft  point,  at  any  time  when  the  fun  and  ftars  are  above  the 
horizon  ; the  other  only  at  their  rifing  and  fetting. 

Calendar,  the  order  and  feries  of  the  months  that  compofe  the 
year.  Romulus  formed  the  fir  ft  a very  defective  one,  which 


Numa Pompilius  fomewhat  amended.  Julius  Csfar,  foon  after 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  reformed  the  Caiawdar  very  eftentiallT, 
which  now  bears  his  name,  and  is  called  the  Old  Style." 
The  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  New  Style,  was  fettled  under  the 
aufpices  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year  1582,  and  was 
adopted  in  England,  in  coiifequence  of  an  a£t  of  Parliament  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  year  1752. 

Cardinal  points,  the  E.  W.  N.  and  S.  points  of  the  compafs; 
the  cardinal  winds  are  thofe  that  blow  from  fuch  points ; the 
cardinal  points  of  the  eclyptic  are  the  firft  points  of  the  fign* 
Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capricorn. 

Centrifugal  force,  that  force  by  which  all  bodies  that  move 
round  any  other  bodies  in  a curve,  endeavour  to  fly  oft',  in 
every'  point  of  the  curve,  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

Centripital  force,  that  by  which  a revolving  body  is  made  to 
tend  toward  the  centre  of  its  objcift;  fuch  is  gravity,  the  mag- 
netic attraction,  and  the  force  by  which  the  Planets  are  made 
to  move  in  curves,  and  not  in  right  lineal  motions.  The  Cen- 
tripital and  Centrifugal  force  of  the  fame  revolving  body,  in  the 
fame  point  of  the  curve  that  it  deferibes,  arc  always  equal  and 
contrary. 

Colures,  txvo  great  circles,  or  meridians,  one  of  which  paffe* 
through  the  Solftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  the 
other  through  the  Equinodtial  points  Aries  and  I.ibra. 

Conjunction,  is  when  two  ftars  are  feen  from  the  fun  or  earth  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  heavens,  or  near  to  the  fame  degree  of  the 
Eclyptic,  or  it  may  be  explained  to  be  the  meeting  of  two  Star* 
or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the  Zodiac. 

Constellation,  a number  of  ftars  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  other.  Aftronomers,  for  the  purpofe  of  arrangement, 
diftinguifh  them  by  their  fituation  and  pofitiou  with  refpedt  to 
each  other,  including  feveral  ftars  in  one  conftellation  ; and  for 
the  better  diftinguifliing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the 
conftellations  to  the  forms  of  Animals,  as,  men,  bulls,  bears,  &c. 
or  to  the  likenefs  of  things  well  known,  as,  a crown,  a harp,  a 
balance.  Sometimes  they  have  given  them  the  names  of  cele- 
brated men.  The  divifian  of  the  Stars  by  images  and  figures  is 
of  great  antiquity,  for,  in  the  book  of  Job,  Orion,  Arefurus, 
and  the  Pleiades  are  mentioned  ; and  in  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Hefiod  are  introduced  the  names  of  many  of  the  conftel- 
lations. The  ancients  diltributed  the  firmament  into  forty-eight 
conftellations,  but  the  modern  aftronomers,  fince  they  obtained 
Telefcopial  afiiftance,  have  greatly  enlarged  the  knowledge  of 
the  heax’ens,  and  now  divide  the  whole  ftarrv  firmament  into 
three  regions.  1.  The  Zodiacal  region,  containing  the  twelve 
figns.  2.  All  the  region  of  the  heavens  that  lies  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Zodiac  : and,  3.  The  region  on  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  Zodiac.  The  Galaxy',  or  Milky-way,  is  alfo  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  conftellations.  Aftronomers  diftinguifh  the  ftars  bv 
fix  degrees  of  magnitude,  and  fpeak  of  a particular  ftar  as  of  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  & c.  order  of  magnitude.  Dr.  Wollafton  has 
lately' publiflied  a copious  catalogue  of  the  ftars  arranged  in  a 
new  method,  and  with  different  names  affixed  to  them. 

Culminating,  a term  applied  to  the  Sun,  a Planet,  or  a Star, 
when  it  comes  to  tiie  mcridianof  any  place,  which  is  itsgreateft 
altitude. 

Cycle,  a certain  period  or  ftries  of  numbers,  in  which  the  various 
changes  and  fuuations  in  any  planet  are  completed.  The  Cycle 
of  the  Sun  is  a revolution  of  twenty-eight  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  all  its  relative  fituations  with  refpeet  to  the  fixed 
ftars  are  completed,  and  the  fame  revolution  begins  again,  and 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  civil  calendar.  To  find  the 
year  of  this  cycle,  add  nine  to  the  current  year  of  Chrift,  becaufe 
the  cycle  commenced  nine  years  before  the  Chriftian  ana,  then 
divide  the  fum  by  28,  the  quotient,  will  fliew  the  number  of 
cycles  which  have  revolved  in  that  period  of  time,  and  the  re- 
mainder. 
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minder,  if  any,  "'ill  fliew  the  current  year  of  the  cycle ; for 
iudance,  take  the  year  1790 
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t'vcle  of  the  Moon,  is  alfo  called  the  golden  number,  and  the 
Metonic  cycle,  from  its  inventor  Meton  ; This  is  a revolution 
of  nineteen  Luni-folar  years,  in  which  time  the  conjunctions  and 
lunar  afpeCts  are  nearly  the  fame  as  they  were  nineteen  years 
before,  confequently  the  new  and  full  moons  will  then  return 
on  the  fame  days  of  the  month,  though  not  at  the  fame  hour,  as 
the  cycle  is  not  exactly  equal  to  nineteen  years,  but  about  one 
hour,  twenty-eight  minutes,  and  three  feconds  lefs,  which 
caufes  the  new  moons  to  anticipate  or  happen  earlier  than  they 
did  by  twenty-four  hours,  or  a whole  day,  in  3 II  years,  or, 
drhdly  fpeaking,  in  310  years,  256  days,  and  12  hours.  To 
liud  the  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle,  add  one  to  the  current  year, 
divide  by  nineteen,  the  remainder  gives  the  year  of  the  revolving 
cvcle,  or  golden  number;  but  ifnothingremains.it  proves  that 
year  to  be  the  completion  of  the  cycIe,for  inflance, 
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Day,  is  either  natural,  artificial  or  agronomical;  the  natural  day 
is  that  portion  of  time  in  which  the  earth  completes  a revolution 
upon  its  axis;  artificial  day  is  reckoned  from  the  rifing  of  the 
fun  toils  fetting,  and  night  commences  at  thefettingof  the  fun, 
and  ends  at  its  rifing;  the  aflronomical  day  begins  at  noon,  and 
confifts  of  twenty-four  hours,  beginning  to  reckon  when  the  fun 
is  in  its  meridian  altitude  unto  his  next  meridian. 

Declination  of  the  fun,  moon, or  bars,  is  their  didance  from  the 
equator,  either  north  or  fouth,  in  degrees,  minutes,  feconds, 
meafured  on  a meridian  or  circle  which  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

Degr!  k,  a divifion  of  a circle  including  a three  hundred  and  fix- 
ticth  part  of  its  circumference,  or  the  thirtieth  part  of  a fign  of 
the  Zodiac.  Degrees  of  longitude  of  the  earth  are  of  different 
extent,  according  as  the  latitude  advances  from  the  equator 
toward  cither  pole. 

Disc,  is  the  body  or  face  of  the  fun  or  moon,  as  it  appears  when 
viewed  from  the  earth,  or  as  the  earth  appears  when  viewed 
from  the  moon.  The  clil'c  in  eciipfes  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  which  are  called  Digits:  in  a total  eclipfe, 
either  of  fun  or  moon,  the  whole  dife  is  ohfeured;  in  partial 
eclipfe  only  fome  part  is  intercepted. 

Digit,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun  or  moon  : it  is 
ufed  to  deferibe  the  quantity  of  an  eclipfe. 

Dominical  letter,  or  Sunday  letter,  is  one  of  the  firb  feven 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  13,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  is  ufed  in  al- 
manacks to  denote  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  They 
■were  introduced  into  the  calendar  by  the  primitive  Chriftians, 
inflead  of  the  Mundinal  fitters  in  the  Roman  calendar.  As  the 
fular  year  confifts  of  363  days,  or  fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day, 
it  follows  that  the  year  will  end  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week 
on  which  it  commenced,  except  on  a leap  year.  For  inflance, 
the  year  1790  begins  on  a Friday,  the  dominical  letter  is  C; 
for  the  year  1791  it  will  he  B,  and  fo  proceed  in  a retrograde 
order,  which,  however, in  the  next  year  1792  will  he  interrupted 
by  its  h ap  year,  fo  that  the  letter  A will  be  ufed  only  to  the  end 
of  February,  and  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of 
the  vear  the  letter  G will  be  the  dominical  letter  ; and  for  1793, 
the  letter  F. 

JEcce nt mciTV , the  di fiance  between  the  foci  and  the  centre  of 
the  earth’s  elliptic  orbit. 

f cli!-  e,  a privation  of  the  fight  of  fome  luminary  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  an  opaque  body,  either  between  it  and  the  eye,  or 


between  it  and  the  fun.  A folar  eclipfe  is  caufed  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  the  earth,  and  a 
lunar  eclipfe  by  that  of  the  earth  between  the  fun  and  moon. 

Ecliptic,  that  circle  which  the  fun  feems  to  deferibe  in  its  appa- 
rent annual  courfe.  The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  figns  : they  being  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  are  reckoned’ 
from  weft  to  eaft.  It  takes  its  name  from  eciipfes  generally 
happening  when  the  moon  is  in,  or  near  this  circle.  The  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  is  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  equator, 
which  is  now  about  23  degrees,  28  minutes. 

Elevation,  of  the  pole  is  the  fame  as  altitude. 

Elipsis,  a figure  formed  by  cutting  a cone  obliquely  to  its  axis  : it 
is  in  a curve  of  this  kind  that  the  planets  move  round  the  fun, 
and  the  fatellites  round  their  primaries. 

Elongation,  the  removal  of  a planet  to  the  farthefl  diflance  it  is 
capable  of  from  the  fun,  as  it  appears  to  a fpeidator  on  the  earth. 
The  utmofl  elongation  of  Venus  is  45  degrees,  that  of  Mercury 
30  degrees,  which  is  the  caufe  why  that  latter  planet  is  fo 
feldom  feen. 

Emersion,  the  time  when  any  planet  which  is  eclipfed  begins  to 
emerge  and  recover  its  light,  by  getting  out  of  the  fliadow  of 
the  eclipfing  body. 

Epact,  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  fignifies  the  age  of  the 
moon  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  the  difference  between  the 
folar  and  lunar  year.  The  folar  year  exceeds  the  lunar  by  near 
eleven  days,  and  in  the  period  of  thirty-two  folar  years  the 
moon  will  have  completed  thirty-three  lunar  years,  confiding 
of  354  days,  8 hours,  48  minutes,  and  34  feconds,  with  an  ex- 
cefs  of  6 days  and  9 hours.  The  moon  being  new  on  the  firfl 
day  of  January  in  any  given  year,  flie  mufl  be  eleven  days  old 
upon  the  lad  day  of  December  following;  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year,  adding  thofe  eleven  days,  the  moon  will  be  22  days  before 
the  fun,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  33  days;  but, reckoning 
30  days  as  an  intercalary  month,  there  remain  3 days  for  the 
epacd  ; the  year  following  it  will  be  14,  the  next  23,  the  next  6, 
and  fo  on.  The  difference  between  the  lunar  and  folar  years  is 
the  fame  every  nineteen  years,  within  2 hours,  3 minutes,  26 
feconds,  and  fo  much  the  moon  advances  each  cycle. 

Equation  of  time,  the  difference  between  equal  and  apparent  time, 
or  that  fhewn  by  a perfect  time-piece  and  a fun-dial. 

Equations,  certain  quantities  by  which  the  inequalities  in  the 
motion  of  a planet  is  edimated. 

Equator,  a great  circle  of  the  terredrial  globe,  equididant  from 
its  poles,  and  dividing  it  into  equal  bemifpheres,  the  one  north 
and  the  other  f<  uth.  When  conddered  in  connexion  with  the 
planets  it  is  called  the  Equinoctial. 

Equinoxes,  the  two  points  where  the  ecliptic  interfecds  the  equi- 
noctial. They  are  fo  called  becaufe^vhen  the  fun  is  in  either 
of  thefe  points  the  days  and  nights  are  of  an  equal  length  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  vernal  equinox  is  when  the  fun 
enters  Aries  on  the  2ld  of  March,  and  the  autumnal  when  he 
enters  Libra  on  the  22d  or  23d  of  September. 

Ether,  an  element  more  fine  and  fubtle  than  air  ; the  fiuid  which 
is  fuppofed  to  fill  the  whole  ceiedia!  fpace  between  the  planets 
and  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth  ; as  well  as  beyond  our  fydem 
to  the  remoted  fixed  dar. 

Fa  cult,  certain  fpots  that  appear  on  the  fun’s  dife,  brighter  and 
more  lucid  than  the  red  of  his  body. 

Galaxy,  the  via  ladlea,  or  milky  way,  in  the  heavens,  a large 
irregular  zone,  or  kand  of  a whitifli  colour,  which  extends 
through  a great  compafs  of  the  heavens,  fometimes  in  a double, 
but  for  the  greated  part  of  its  courfe  in  a fingle  dream.  It  is 
compofed  of  a v.nd  number  of  very  frnall  dars. 

Gibbous,  a term  applied  to  the  enlightened  parts  of  the  moon  in 
her  progrefs  from  the  fird  quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the 
full  to  the  lad  quarter;  at  which  times  the  dark  parts  appear 
horned  or  falcated,  and  the  light  ones  convex,  protuberant,  or 
gibbous. 

Gregorian  Year.  See  calendar  and  year. 

Heliacal,  a term  applied  to  the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  dars,  or 
rather  to  their  emerfion  out  of  an  immerfion  into  the  rays  and 
fuperior  fplcndor  of  the  fun.  A dar  is  faid  to  rife  heliacally 
when,  after  having  been  in  conjuntdion  with,  the  fun,  and 
confequently  invifible,  it  gains  fuch  a didance  as  to  be  feen 
above  the  horizon,  in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  rifes  : a dar 
fets  heliacally  when  it  approaches  fo  near  the  fun  as  to  be  lod 
in  its  beams,  and  confequently  is  not  to  be  feen  above  the 
4 horizon 
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horizon  after  him  in  the  evening.  Heliacal  rifing  and  fetting 
are  therefore  no  more  than  apparition  and  occultation. 

Hemisphere,  the  half  of  a globe  or  fphere.  The  equator  divides 
the  mundane  fpfiere  into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  railed  the 
northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  having  the  north  and 
fouth  poles  in  their  refpeecive  zeniths  : the  horizon  alfo  divides 
the  mundane  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres,  having  the  zenith  and 
nadir  in  their  refpedtive  vertices  ; thus  Europe,  Aha  and  Africa 
are  called  the  eaftern  hemifphere.  and  north  and  fouth  America, 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  are  called  the  weftern  hemifphere. 

Heteroscii,  a name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
zones,  becaufe  their  fhadows  at  noon  always  fall  oue  day.  See 
page  iv. 

Horizon,  the  rational  or  fenfible.  The  rational  horizon  is  a 
great  circle  whofe  plane  palfes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
having  the  zenith  and  nadir  for  its  poles.  It  divides  the  fphere 
into  two  equal  parts  or  hemifpheres.  The  fenfible  horizon  is  a 
lelfer  circle  of  the  fphere,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the 
fphere  from  the  invifible.  The  fenfible  horizon  is  parallel  to 
the  rational,  and  is  cut  at  right  angles,  on  and  into  two  equal 
parts,  by  the  verticals. 

Hou  rs  are  divided  into  equal  and  unequal ; equal  hours  are  the 
twenfy-fourth  part  of  a day  and  night  precifely,  meafured  by 
thefpace  of  fixty  minutes,  each  minute  coniifting  of  fixty  feconds. 
Fifteen  degrees  on  the  equator  anfwer  to  an  hour.  Aftrono- 
mers  begin  ro  reckon  their  day  from  noon.  Unequal  hours  are 
fuch  as  are  regulated  by  the  continuance  of  the  fun  above  the 
horizon,  which  is  called  day,  and,  being  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  thcfe  parts  mud  be  of  different  lengths,  according 
as  the  fcafons  of  the  year  vary,  and  as  the  fituation  of  places  is 
nearer  or  farther  removed  from  the  equator.  Night,  being 
diftinguiflied  in  like  man’  r by  the  time  the  fun  is  below  the 
horizon,  anddivided  into  [w,  lv<-  parrs,  muft  vary  in  like  manner. 

Hour  circles,  great  circl  meeting  in  the  poles  of  the  world, 
perpendicular  to  tile  equator,  and  crofting  it  at  right  angles, 
divide  it  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  and  are  the  fame  with 
the  meridians. 

Immersion,  ctferibes  a ftar  or  planet  fo  near  the  fun  in  refpeift 
to  our  obfervations  that  we  cannot  fee  it.  It  alfo  denotes  the 
beginning  of  an  eclipfeof  the  moon,  or  any  planet,  or  that  mo- 
ment when  the  planet  begins  to  be  darkened,  or  to  enter  into 
the  dark  fhadow.  In  which  fenfe  immerhon  ftands  oppofed  to 
emerfion,  or  the  moment  when  the  planet  begins  to  come  out  of 
the  dark  fhadow. 

Inclination,  the  angle  which  the  orbit  of  one  planet  makes 
with  that  of  another. 

Intercalary  day  or  month,  fuch  as  are  added  to  the  common 
amount  in  order  to  preferve  the  due  order  of  time,  as  the  29th 
of  February  in  a leap  year  is  an  intercalary  day,  which  is  made 
up,  every  fourth  year,  of  the  fix  hours  which  are  the  excefs  of 
a folar  year  when  reckoned  to  cOnfift  of  365  days ; and,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  epadt,  the  lunar  year  has,  in  courfe  of  three 
years,  an  intercalary  month.  See  Epact. 

Julian  year,  the  account  of  time  as  eftabliftied  by  Julius  Csefar 
when  he  wras  Bontifex  Maximus,  about  48  years  before  Chrift, 
and  now  called  the  Old  Style.  The  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
vear  32J,  in  order  to  fettle  the  true  time  of  Eafter,  corrected 
the  error  which  had  arifen  in  that  period,  the  Julian  account 
differing  from  the  courfe  of  the  fun  by  about  a day  in  130  years; 
in  the  year  1582,  this  error  was  clTedlually  corrected  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII. 

"Latitude,  is  of  two  kinds;  latitude  of  a place,  and  latitude  of  a 
ftar  or  planet.  Latitude  of  a place  is  its  diftance  from  the 
equator,  either  north  or  fouth,  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  feconds,  on  the  brazen  meridian.  It  is  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  above  the  horizon.  If  a ftiip  fails  toward  the  equinoctial 
{he  is  laid  to  raife  the  pole.  Latitude  of  a ftar  or  planet  is  its 
diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  feconds, 
toward  its  pole,  either  north  or  fouth,  upon  the  axe  of  a great 
circle  which  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

Ljsrauon,  when  applied  to  the  moon,  means  that  apparent  ir- 
regularity in  the  motion  which  rtprefenis  her  as  librating  about 
her  axis,  fo  as  that  thepaits  of  her  eaftern  and  weftern  limbs 
become  vifible  and  invifible  alternately. 

Longitude  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  of  a place,  and  of  a ftar  or  planet. 
Longitude  of  a place  is  its  diftance,  eaft  or  weft,  from  the  firft 
meridian,  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  upon  the 


equator.  The  longitude  of  places  differs  according  to  the  point 
chofen  for  the  firft  meridian,  which  feme  Geographers  have 
placed  at  Fcro;  and  as  this  heft  divides  the  globe  into  two 
hemifpheres,  the  longitude  on  nioft  maps  of  the  world  is 
reckoned  from  him.  Others  make  the  capital  city  of  their 
native  kingdom  their  firft  meridian,  fo  that  the  French  have 
generally  placed  it  at  Paris,  the  Englifli  at  London,  but  of  latest 
the  Ohfervatory  at  Greenwich,  which  is  five  minutes  37  feconds 
eaft  of  London.  Longitude  of  a ftar  or  planet,  is  its  diftance 
from  the  firft  point  of  Aries  (Y)  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  feconds,  upon  the  equator. 

Lum-solar  year,  a period  of  years  produced  by  multiplying 
the  cycle  of  the  moon  (19)  by  that  of  the  fun  (28),  the  produdl 
of  which  is  532,  in  which  fpace  of  time  thofe  luminaries  return 
to  the  fame  point  in  the  heavens. 

Macule,  darkfpots  appearing  on  the  luminous  faces  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  fome  of  the  planets,  being  of  a quality  diredlly  con- 
trary to  Faculre.  Thefe  fpots  are  moft  numerous  and  molt 
plainly  difeerned  in  the  fun.  They  were  firft  difeovered  by 
Galileo,  in  the  year  1610,  and  from  them  the  rotation  of  the 
fun  round  its  axis  is  demonftrated. 

Magnitudes,  fideral ; the  ftars  arranged  into  fix  clafles,  according 
to  their  apparent  magnitude  when  viewed  from  the  earth.  The 
brighteft  ate  called  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude;  the  next  in 
brightnefs,  ftars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  and  fo  to  the  fixth. 

Mean  motion  of  a planet,  is  the  progreffion  which  it  would 
have  if  it  moved  in  a ptrfcift  circle,  and  equally  every  day. 

Meridian,  a great  circle  of  the  fphere,  which  paftes  through  the 
zenith,  nadir,  and  poles,  dividing  the  fphere  into  two  hemif- 
pheres, the  eaftern  and  weftern  : it  is  alfo  called,  becaufe  when 
the  fun  is  upon  this  circle  it  is  always  mid-day,  or  noon.  Geo- 
graphers uie  meridians  to  mark  the  longitudes  whether  eaft 
or  weft. 

Micrometer,  an  aftronomical  inftrument  which,  by  means  of  a 
ferew,  meafures  the  apparent  magnitude  of  heavenly  bodies 
when  viewed  through  telefcopes.  By  the  help  of  this  inftru- 
ment likewife  objedfs,  viewed  through  a microfcope,  arc 
meafured  with  great  exadlnefs. 

Month,  a term  ufed  in  meafuring  time,  which,  when  joined  to 
different  adjuncts,  bears  different  fignifications.  Months  are 
of  two  kinds,  Aftronomical  and  Civil;  an  aftronomical  month 
is  that  which  is  regulated  by  the  motion  either  of  the  fun  or 
moon.  A folar  month  is  that  time  in  which  the  fun  t erns  to 
move  through  one  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  or  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  ecliptic;  which,  at  a mean,  is  thirty  days  ar.d  an 
half.  A lunar  month  is  that  fpace  of  time  which  is  meafuied 
by  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  is  either 
periodical  or  fynodical  : the  periodical  month  is  the  time  the 
moon  takes  in  palling  from  one  point  of  her  orbit  to  the  fame 
point  again  ; it  confifts  of  27  days,  7 hours,  43  minutes,  and  5 
feconds;  the  fynodical  month  is  the  time  the  moon  takes  from 
one  conjunction  with  the  fun  to  the  next,  or  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  confifts  of  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 
and  3 feconds.  A civil  or  political  month  confifts  of  a certain 
number  of  days  according  to  the  law's  and  cuftoms  of  different 
nations ; either  having  r.o  regard  to  the  folar  or  lunar  months, 
as  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  equal  year,  &c.  or  coming 
pretty  near  to  the  folar  aftronomical  months,  as  the  Julian,  or 
elfe  to  the  lunar  month,  as  the  Jewilh,  Turkifli.  and  fome 
others ; but  moft  European  nations  make  the  year  confift  of 
twelve  months,  and  begin  the  year  on  the  ift  of  January. 

Nadir,  the  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  zenith,  and  under  our  feet. 

Nebulje,  clufters  of  fmall  ftars,  of  a dull  faint  and  pale  light, 
which  have  been  difeovered  by  the  telefcope  in  different  parts 
of  the  heavens,  and  take  their  name  from  their  cloudy  ap- 
pearance. 

Noct  ornal  Arc,  that  fpace  of  the  heavens  which  the  fun  appa- 
rently deferibes  from  the  time  of  his  fetting  to  the  time  of  his 
rifing. 

Nodes,  the  two  points  where  the  orbit  of  a planet  interfeCVs  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  point  where  a planet  paffes  over  the 
ecliptic  out  of  fouthern  into  northern  latitude,  is  called  its 
afeending  node,  and  where  it  defeends  from  north  to  fouth, 
its  delcending  nude. 

Oblique  ascension,  is  that  arc  of  the  equinoClial  contained 
between  the  firft  degree  of  the  fign  of  Aries  (Y),  and  that  point 
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of  it  which  is  cut  hv  the  horizon  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun  or  of  a 
fiar,  the  reverie  of  which  is  Oblique  bf.scension,  being  the 
degree  on  the  equinoctial  which  is  cut  by  the  horizon  at  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  or  of  a (far. 

Oblique  sphere,  is  that  pofition  of  the  globe  in  which  cither 
pole  is  elevated  above  the  horizon  any  number  of  degrees 
below  90°,  in  which  cafe  the  axis  of  the  world,  the  equator,  and 
parallels  of  declination,  will  cut  the  horizon  obliquely. 

Occult  at  ion,  is  when  a (far  or  planet  is  hidden  from  our  fight 
by  the  intervention  of  the  moon,  or  fome  other  planet. 

Orbit,  the  curve  or  path  of  a planet,  which  it  deferibes  in  its  re- 
volution round  the  fun.  The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are 
elipfes,  having  the  fun  in  their  common  focus. 

Okrerv,  Sec  Planetarium. 

Parallax,  the  difference  between  the  places  of  any  celeffial 
object,  as  leen  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  from  its 
centre. 

Parallax  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit,  is  the  angle  at  any  planet 
which  is  fubtended  by  the  diffance  between  the  fun  and  earth  ; 
or  it  is  that  change  of  place  in  the  planets  which  arifes  from 
their  being  feeu  at  ditferent  points  of  (pace,  as  the  earth  moves 
round  the  fun. 

Parallels  of  latitude,  fmall  circles  ofthefphere,  which  aredrawn 
parallel  to  the  equator. 

Penumbra,  a partial  (hade  diftinguifhed  from  the  perfeiff  fhadow 
and  the  full  light  in  an  eclipfe. 

Plrijeci.  See  page  iv. 

Perig.tum,  Perigee,  or  Perigeon,  that  point  of  a planet’s  orbit 
in  which  it  is  at  its  lead  diffance  from  the  earth  in  contradif- 
tiivdion  to  Apogee. 

Perihelium,  or  Perihelion,  that  point  of  a planet’s  orbit  in 
which  it  is  at  its  lead  didance  from  the  fun  ; in  contradidinc- 
tion  to  Aphtlium. 

P e Rios> , the  time  in  w hich  a dar  or  planet  makes  its  revolution 
round  the  fun;  or  the  duration  of  its  courfe  till  it  returns  to 
the  fame  point  of  its  orbit.  In  this  time  eclipfes  and  other 
ccltdial  phenomena  complete  their  returns,  and  afterward 
proceed  in  a frefh  revolution. 

Periphery,  the  circumference  of  a circle,  elipl'e,  or  any  other 
figure. 

PrRiscn,  the  inhabitants  of  either  of  the  frozen  zones.  See 

Page  iv- 

Phases,  the  feveral  appearances  or  quantities  of  illumination  of 
the  moon,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  other  planets,  according  as 
a greater  or  lefs  part  of  their  illuminated  hemifphercs  are  pre- 
fented  to  view.  , 

Plane,  is  frequently  ufed  in  Adronomy  for  an  imaginary  furface, 
which  is  fuppoftd  to  cut  or  pafs  through  folid  bodies;  and  in 
this  fenfe  we  are  to  underdand  the  plane  of  a planet’s  orbit. 

Planet,  a celeftial  body  revolving  round  the  fun  as  a centre,  and 
changing  its  pofition  with  refpeef  to  the  fixed  dars.  Such  are 
called  “ Primary  Planets  there  are  alfo  fccondary  planets,  or 
fatellites;  thefe  move  round  fome  primary  planet  as  their 
centre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  primary  planets  do  round  the 
fun.  T he  primary  plant ts  are  feven  in  number,  viz.  The 
Georgium  Sidus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and 
Mercury  : of  thefe  the  fird  four  are  called  fuperior  planets, 
bccaufe  their  orbits  circumfcribe  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  two 
lad,  inferior  planets,  bccaufe  their  orbits  are  circumfcribed  by 
the  orbit  of  the  earth.  The  earth  is  the  neared  planet  to  the 
fun  that  receives  the  benefit  of  a fatellite,  the  borrowed  light 
ot  the  moon  being  reflected  on  it  at  regular  periods.  Mars, 
thou ' ll  at  a mu  h greater  didance  from  the  fun,  has  never  been 
discovered  to  pofTcfs  the  advantage  of  a fatellite  ; Jupiter  has 
been  found  to  have  five  moons,  and  Dr.  Herfche!  has  perceived 
feven  of  thefe  fecondary  planets  attendant  on  Saturn,  and  two 
moving  round  the  Georgium  Sidus. 

Planetarium,  an  inftrument  applicable  to  adronomiral  purpofes. 
by  mean;  of  which  the  motions,  orbits,  and  revolutions,  of  the 
planets  are  reprefi  nted,  agreeably  to  the  Copernican  fydem. 
The  planetarium  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Orrery. 

Polar  circles,  two  fmall  circles  of  the  fphere,  twenty-three 
degrees  and  an  half  didant  from  the  poles:  that  about  the 
north  pole  is  called  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  one  about  the 
fouth  pole  the  antartdic  circle. 

Poles  of  the  world,  thofe  two  points  which  are  at  the  extremities 


of  the  earth’s  axis ; or,  when  referred  to  the  heavens,  the  tw® 
points  direidly  over  them. 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  a flow  motion  of  the  two  points 
where  the  equator  interfecds  the  ecliptic,  which  are  found  to 
go  backward  about  fifty  feconds  a year. 

Pkimum  mobile,  according  to  the  old,  or  Ptolemaic  adronomy, 
was  the  ninth  fphere,  which  included  both  the  firmament  or 
heaven  of  the  fixed  dars,  and  all  the  fpheres  of  the  planets,  and 
carried  them  round  from  ead  to  wed,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Projectiles,  fuch  bodies,  as  being  put  into  motion  by  any  par- 
ticular force,  continue  to  move  with  a certain  velocity,  either  in 
a draight  line,  or  a curve,  according  to  circtundances ; as  x 
done  thrown  from  a iling,  an  arrow  from  a bow,  or  a ball 
from  a gun. 

Quadrant,  the  fourth  part  of  a circle,  or  an  indrument  made 
ufe  of  for  mcafuring  angles,  and  taking  the  altitudes  of  the 
celedial  bodies.  This  indrument  is  of  the  hightd  utility  in  alt 
operations  of  geography,  adronomy,  and  many  other  branches 
of  the  mathematics  ; by  it  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  the  height 
of  the  fun  or  dars  above  the  horizon,  their  declination,  diftance 
from  each  other,  place  in  the  zodiac,  & c.  are  found. 

Quadratures,  or  quarters  ; thofe  phafes  of  the  moon  which 
take  place  between  the  conjunction  and  oppofition,  between 
the  oppofition  and  conjunction  : one  being  called  the  fird 
quarter,  and  the  other  the  third. 

Refraction,  in  adronomy  and  perfpetdive,  is  that  diverfity  of 
afpeed  and  error  of  the  fight  which  occurs  in  our  contemplating 
the  dars,  or  viewing  objects  at  a great  didance,  by  optical  in- 
druments,  or  any  other  interpofed  diaphanous  (tranfparent) 
body,  caufed  by  the  variation  which  the  rays  of  light  fuffer  in 
palling  through  mediums  of  different  denfitics,  whence  the  fun, 
moon  or  dars  when  viewed  obliquely  through  the  atmofphere, 
appear  at  a greater  height  above  the  horizon  than  they  really 
-are;  in  the  zenith,  the  air  being  more  free  from  vapours,  and 
confequentlv  clearer,  this  error  of  the  fight  is  much  lefs. 

Reflexion,  is  the  return  of  the  rays  of  light ; after  approaching  fe 
near  the  furface  of  bodies  as  to  be  repelled  or  driven  backward. 

Repulsion,  that  property  in  bodies  by  which,  if  they  are  placed 
jud  beyond  the  lphere  of  each  other’s  attraedion  of  cohefion, 
they  mutually  fly  from  each  other. 

Retrograde,  an  apparent  motion  of  the  planets  in  fome  parts  of 
their  orbits,  when  they  feem  to  go  backward,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  figns. 

Right  ascension,  is  an  arc  in  the  equinoedial  contained  between 
the  fird  point  of  the  fign  Aries  (Y)  and  the  degree  of  the  equi- 
nocdial  that  is  cut  by  the  meridian  when  the  luu,  moon,  or  any 
dar,  is  brought  to  it. 

Secondary  circles  of  the  sphere,  are  thofe  circles  which  pafs 
through  the  pc.lts  of  fome  great  circle;  thus  the  meridian  and 
hour  circles  are  fecondaries  to  the  equinoidial,  & c. 

Sideral  year,  is  that  fpace  of  time  which  the  fun  takes  in  moving 
through  the  ecliptic  from  any  one  of  the  fixed  dars  to  the  fanre 
dar  again. 

Solstice,  that  period  of  time  which  the  fun,  having  entered  one 
of  the  tropical  points,  is  furthed  removed  front  the  equator, 
being  230  28'  didant;  at  which  feafon  he  appears  to  be  at  a 
dand  for  fome  days,  and,  feeming  to  move  in  the  fame  parallel, 
makes  fcarcely  any  lines,  but  perfetd  circles.  There  are  two 
foldices  in  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  ; the  one  called  the 
dimmer  foldice,  when  the  fun  enters  Cancer,  being  about  the 
2 1 d of  June,  which  produces  the  longed  day  and  the  fhorted 
night  to  the  northern  hemifphere.  The  winter  foldice,  which 
happens  on  the  aid  of  December,  is  when  the  fun  enters  Capri- 
corn, and  then  the  nights  are  the  longed  and  the  days  the 
fhorted.  In  the  fouthern  hemifphere  the  feafons  and  length  of 
days  3nd  nights  are  reverfed  ; under  the  equator  the  length 
of  days  is  condantly  the  fame. 

Solstitial  points,  are  the  two  figns  of  the  zodiac,  Cancer  ana 
Capricorn,  at  which  the  ecliptic  touches  the  tropic. 

Southing  of  the  dars,  the  time  when  they  culminate,  or  come  to 
the  meridian. 

Stationary,  a term  applied  to  a planet  when  it  is  fo  fixed  or 
fettled  in  a place,  that,  being  viewed  from  the  earth,  it  appears 
on  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac  for  feveral  days,  without  any 
progreflive  motion  in  its  orbit. 

Synodical  month,  the  fpace  of  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the 
next,  which  is  from  29  days  1 7 hours  to  29  days  6 hours. 

Tells- 
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Telescopic  stars,  fuch  (tars  as  are  invifible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  only  difcoverable  by  the  help  of  a telefcope. 

Temperate  zones,  thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  whether  in  the 
northern  or  fouthern  hemilpheres,  which  are  contained  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  polar  circles. 

Terminator,  the  term  given  to  the  circle  which  is  the  boundary 
of  light  and  darknefs. 

Torrid  zone,  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  contained  between 
the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  The  ancients  believed 
this  part  of  the  globe  to  be  uninhabitable, but  the  acquaintance 
which  the  moderns  have  gained  with  thofe  regions  prove  that 
they  are  in  many  parts  abundantly  populous. 

Transit,  fignifies  the  palling  of  one  celeftial  body  before  another, 
or  the  paffage  of  any  celeftial  body  over  the  meridian  of  the 
place. 

Tropics,  two  fmall  circles  of  the  fphere  which  are  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  twenty-three  degrees  and  twenty-eight  minutes 
diftant  from  it. 

Twilight,  that  faint  light  which  appears  before  the  rifing  of  the 
fun,  and  after  his  fetting,  which  continues  whilft  he  is  lefs  than 
eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon,  and  is  caufed  by  the  re- 
fradlion  of  the  earth’s  atmofphere. 

Vertex,  that  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  immediately  over  the 
head  of  any  perfon  in  anyplace,  which  is  alfo  called  the  zenith. 

Vertical  circles,  the  fame  as  azimuth  circles,  or  fuch  as  are 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Year,  the  aftronomical  year  is  two-fold,  namely  tropical  or  fideral ; 
that  lpace  of  time  in  which  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  pafs  through 
the  twelve  (igns  of  the  zodiac,  is  properly  the  tropical  year, 
and  contains  365  days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  and  49  feconds  ; 
the  Julian  civil  calendar  fuppofes  the  year  to  confift  of  365 
days,  6 hours.  The  fideral  year  is  that  fpace  of  time  which 
ihe  fun  takes  in  departing  from  a fixed  ftar,  and  returning 
to  the  fame  again  : the  fideral  year  exceeds  the  tropical  by 
about  20  minutes  and  26  feconds.  The  Greeks  regulated 
their  year  by  the  motions  both  of  the  fun  and  moon  ; each 
of  three  fucceflive  vears  confided  of  354  days,  and  the 
fourth  year  of  399,  on  which  intercalated  year  the  Olympic 
games  were  always  held;  and  from  thence  the  method  of  com- 
puting by  Olympiads.  The  commencement  of  the  year  has 
been  very  different  among  different  nations  : the  Jews  began 


their  year  with  the  new  moon  of  that  month  whole  new  moon 
happened  next  after  the  vernal  equinox;  the  Athenians  began 
their  year  from  that  new  moon,  the  full  moon  of  which  came 
next  after  the  dimmer  folftice.  Some  began  it  on  the  firft  day 
of  March,  others  on  the  23  th  of  December,  others  on  the  iftof 
January,  the  25th  of  March,  and  fome  from  the  moveable  feaft 
of  Eafter,  which  always  happens  between  March  22d  and  April 
23d;  thefefeveral  commencements  of  the  year  were  principally 
among  the  French,  to  adjuft  which  Charles  IX.  in  the  year 
15(14,  publifhed  an  arret,  the  laft  article  of  which  ordained  that 
the  year  fhould  from  thenceforth  univerfally,  in  his  dominions^ 
begin  to  be  reckoned  from  the  iff  January.  The  Englifh  began 
their  year  on  the  25th  of  December  until  the  time  of  William 
the  conqueror  ; when  it  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
fo  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  ftyle  in  the  year 
1752,  from  which  time  it  has  commenced  on  the  1 ft  of  January. 
The  Mahometans  begin  their  year  when  the  fun  enters  Aries, 
the  Perfians  in  the  month  anfwering  to  our  June,  the  Chinefe 
and  molt  of  the  Indian  nations  with  the  firft  new  moon  in 
March. 

Zenith,  that  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  diredlly  over  head 
in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  a perfon  is  placed  ; or  the  vertical 
point.  The  zenith  is  called  the  pole  of  the  horizon,  becaufe  it 
is  90  degrees  diftant  from  every  point  of  that  circle. 

Zodiac,  the  greateft  circle  upon  the  material  fphere,  which  the 
old  aftronomers  conftdered  as  twelve  degrees  broad,  but  its 
breadth  is  now  rated  at  eighteen  degrees.  It  is  a zone  or  girdle 
in  which  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  included,  and  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptic. 

Zone,  a divifion  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  found  in  its  different  parts,  the  whole 
being  divided  into  five  zones,  the  torrid,  the  two  temperate, 
and  the  two  frigid  : the  firft  comprehends  that  fpace  betweeu 
the  two  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  23*  28'  on  each  fide 
the  equator,  and  is  called  the  torrid  zone  on  account  of  its 
extreme  heat.  The  temperate  zones  begin  where  the  torrid 
zone  ends,  and  extend  to  theardlic  and  antanflic  circles,  the  one 
in  the  northern  the  other  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  each 
comprehending  forty-three  degrees  of  latitude ; the  fourth  and 
fifth  are  the  frigid  zones,  beginning  in  each  hemifphere  where 
the  temperate  zone  ends,  and  extending  to  the  pole. 
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Remarkable  Events,  Discoveries  and  Inventions 


ALSO, 


The  jEra,  Country,  and  Writings  of  Learned  Men. 

The  whole  comprehending,  in  one  View,  the  AnalylL  or  Outlines  of  General  Hiftory,  from  the 

Creation  to  the  prefent  Times. 


Bef.  (Thrift. 

4100  rT'  H E creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve, 
.1999 


T The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a woman. 

3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranflated  into  heaven. 

24 'il  A conjunction  of  the  planets. 

2348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a deluge,  which  continued 
377  days. 

2147  The  tower  of  Bable  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah’s 
pofteritv,  upon  which  God  miracuioufty  confounds  their 
language,  and  thus  difperfes  them  into  different  nations. 

2234  The  celeftial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city 
which  firft  gave  birth  to  learning  and  the  fciences. 

2221  The  Chaldtean  monarchy  founded  by  Nimrod. 

2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
which  lafttd  1663  years,  down  to  its  conqueft  by  Cam- 
byfes,  in  325  before  Chrift. 

2039  An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  obferved  in  China. 

IJS3  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abraham,  when  he 
leaves  Haran,  to  go  into  Canaan,  which  begins  the 
430  years  fojourning. 

1961  The  cities  cf  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  deftroyed  for  their 
wickednefs,  by  fire  from  heaven. 

igi;6  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 

1806  The  Shepherd  kings  baniflied  from  Egypt. 

1792  Jofeph  fold  in  Egypt. 

1779  He  interpreted  Pharaoh's  dreams. 

1772  The  feven  years  of  famine  begun. 

1718  The  money  of  Egypt  collected  by  Jofeph. 

1641  The  Ifraelites  oppreffed  by  the  Egyptians. 

1637  The  cruel  edicts  of  Pharaoh  againft  them. 

1374  Aaron  born  in  Egypt;  149c,  appointed  by  God  firft 
high-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 

1 3 7 X Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  educates  him  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians. 

1336  Cccrops  brings  a colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica, 
and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  in  Greece. 

1346  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the 
kingdom  of  Troy. 

1333  Mofes  performs  a number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  de- 
parts from  that  kingdom,  together  with  600,000 
Ifraelites,  befides  children;  which  compleated  the 
430  years  of  fojourning.  They  miraculoufly  pafs  thro’ 
the  Red  Sea,  and  come  to  the  Defart  of  Sinai,  where 
Mofes  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people, 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  other  laws,  and 
lets  up  the  tabernacle, and  in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant* 

T318  The  books  of  Mofes  written. 

1313  The  Ilraelites-entered  Canaan. 

1309  The  land  of  Canaan  divided  bv  Jofhua. 

1496  The  council  of  Arophiiftyons  eftablifhcd. 

1493  Cadmus  fuppofed  to  have  carried  letters  into  Greece. 

1490  Sparta  built  by  Lacedatmon. 

1483  ( he  firft  fliip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought 
w ith  him  his  fifty  daughters 

1480  Troy  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Durdams. 

1433  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  Greece. 

1 he  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  wildernefs  forty 
years,  are  led  under  Jofhua  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  they  fix  thcmfelves,  after  having  fnbdued  the 
natives ; and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year 
commences. 


1446  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  almoft  deftroyed. 

14OJ  Iron  is  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental  burning  of 
the  woods. 

Minos  faid  to  have  reigned  in  Crete. 

1232  The  city  of  Tyre  built. 

1233  Carthage  founded  by  theTyrians* 

1223  The  Argonautic  expedition. 

1204  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris. 

1184  Troy  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  Greeks. 

1 132  Afcauius  founds  Alba  Longa. 

1117  Three  thoufand  Philiflincs  deftroyed  by  Samfon. 

11x5  The  mariner’s compafs  faid  to  be  known  in  China. 

1031  Jerufaiem  befieged  and  taken  by  David. 

I ' 30  He  defeated  the  Philiftines. 

1049  He  fubdued  the  Idumeans,  Syrians,  dec. 

1048  The  ark  removed  to  Mount  Zion. 

1036  The  temple  begun  by  Solomon. 
ioc8  The  temple  is  folemnly  dedicated. 

979  The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  divided. 

974  Seifhak  took,  and  plundered  Jerufaiem. 

91  I Elijah  the  prophet  is  tranflated  to  heaven. 

907  Benhadad  defeated  by  Ahab. 

896  Jehofliaphat  totally  defeats  the  Philiftines. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

872  The  art  of  fculpture  in  marble  found  out. 

8 9 Scales  and  meafures  invented  by  Phidou. 

894  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

' 87  Amos  prophelied. 

733  iEra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft 
king  of  the  Romans. 

720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ifrael  finifhed,  by  Salmanafar,  king  of  Aflyria,  who 
carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

The  firft  cclipfe  of  the  moon  on  records 
638  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople),  built  by  a colony  of 
Athenians.. 

604  Bv  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  feme  Phoenicians  failed 
for  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the 
Mediterranean. 

600  Thales  of  Miletus  travels  into  Egypt,  confults  the  priefts  of 
Memphis,  acquires  the  knowledgeof  geometry,  aftronomy, 
and  philofophy  ; returns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfcs, 
gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  anti  maintains 
that  one  fuprtme  intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 
Maps,,  globes,  and  the  Egos' of  the  zodiac  invented  by 
Anaximander,  thefehoiar  of  Thales. 

397  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  cartied  ar.ay  captive  by 
Nahuchaduczasr,  to  Babylon. 

387  The  city  of  Jerufaiem  taken,  after  a fiege  of  18  months, 

3-39  Cyrus,  the  firft  king  of  Perlia. 

338  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finifhed  ; that  city  being  taken 
by  Cyrus,  who,  in  336,  iiTucs  an  ee! :«£t  for  the  return  of 
the  Jews.. 

.Learning  is  greatly  encouraged- at  Athens,  and  a public 
library  firft  founded. 

313  The  fecond  temple  at  Jerufaiem  is  finifhed  under  Darius. 
309  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  t he  Romans,  is  ex- 
pelled, and  Rome  is  governed  by  two  conluls  and  other 
republican  magiftrates,  till  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  being, 
a fpace  of  461  years. 

481  Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  P Cilia,  beg  ns  his  expedition 
againft  Greece. 
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4jS  E/r.s  is  lent  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  with  the  captive  Jews 
and  the  vcffels  of  gold  aud  fiitvcr,  eve.  being  feventy  weeks 
of  years,  or  4 yO  years  before  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour. 

4  o The  hiflory  of  the  Old  Teftament  fiuiflies  about  this  time. 
Malachi,  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 

A plague  over  the  whole  world. 

773  A temple  built  on  mount  Germin'. 

,,r  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius, 
king  of  Perfia,  and  other  nations  of  lia.  323,  dies  at 
Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into 
four  kingdoms. 

J9)  The  fir  11  barbers  came  to  Rome  from  Sicily. 

593  The  ti i ff  fun-dial  creeled  at  Rome. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  feventy-two 
interpreters  to  tranfiatc  the  Old  Tedament  into  the 
Greek  language,  which  is  called  the  Septuagiut. 

-g.  The  college  and  library  of  Alexandria  founded. 

269  The  fird  coining  of  diver  at  Rome. 

264  The  fir  ft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years. 

219  The  art  of  forgery  introduced  at  Rome. 

2i ,,  The  fecoud  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years. 

19 1 Earthquakes  at  Rome  for  8 days. 

168  Perftus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian 
kingdom. 

167  The  firll  library  eroded  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from 
Macedonia. 

1 3 The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and 
continues  1 A years. 

1-0  The  third  Punic  war  commenced. 

146  Carthage  and  Corinth  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 
175  The  hiflory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

102  '1  he  i imbiiand  Teutencs  defeated  by  Marias. 

(,(,  The  confpiracy  of  C3taline. 

55  Julius  Ctelar  makes  his -firll  expedition  into  Britain. 

48  The  battle  of  Pharfalia,  between  Ctefar  and  Pompey,  in 
which  the  latter  is  defeated 

The  Alexandrian  library,  coufifling  of  400,000  valuable 
books,  burnt  by  accident. 

47  The  war  of  Africa , I11  which  Cato  kills  hinifelf. 

The  folp.r  year  introduced  by  Cxfar. 

44  Cafar  is  killed  in  the  fenate-houfe. 

41  A great  famine  at  Rome. 

31  The  battle  of  Adtium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Anthony  and 

Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated  by  Odlavius,  nephew  to 
Julius  Caefar. 

The-fecls-of  the  Sciibes  and  Phatifees commenced. 

70  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Ocfavius,  upon  which 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra  put  themftives  to  death,  and 
Egvpt  is  reduced  to  a Roman  Province. 

27  Odlavius,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of 
Auguftus  Cat-far,  and  an  abfolntc  exemption  from  theiaws, 
anel  is  properly  the  (irll  Roman  empetor. 

Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
463,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms. 

5 The  temple  of  Janus  is  fhut  by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of 

eniverfal  peace;  afid  JESUS  CHRIST  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  born  in  September,  or  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 23. 

A.  C. 

6 "The  Chriftian  /Era  commenced. 

8 Chmst difputes  with  the  dotflorsin  the  temple. 

29  He  is  baptized  ia  the  wildernefs  by  John. 

33  He  is  crucilted  on  Friday  April  3 at  3 o’clock  P.  M. 

1 is  .refurredlion  on  Sunday  April  5,  his  afeenfion,  Tlnvrf- 
day  M<ry  14. 

38  St  Paul  converted. 

39  Sr.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  Tite  name  of  Chriflians  fir fl  given  at  Antioch  to  the  fol- 

lowers of  Chrtfl. 

43  Claudius  Catfar’s  expedition  into  Btitain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  gofpel. 

50  i.ondon  is  founded  by  the  Romans;  36'^  furrounded  by  ditto 

with  a eeall,  fome  parts  of  which  are  flill  obfcrvablc. 
lad  and  Silas  travel  through  Afia  Minor. 

51  C araeflacus  the  Britifli  king  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

32  '1  he  council  of  apoftlcs^t  Jerufalem. 


55  I like  writes  his  Gofpel. 

56  The  city  of  Rotterdam  built. 

39  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death, 

pcrfccutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

60  The  gofpel  preached  in  Britain. 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  EpifUcs  be- 

tween 31  and  66. 

63  The  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  written, 

A great  earthquake  in  Afia. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days,  upon  which  began 

(under  Nero)  the  firft  perfection  aga-infi  the  Chriflians. 

63  Many  figns  appear  before  the  delfrudlion  of  Jerufalem. 

67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  Tit-us,  the  Reman  general,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed 
to  the  ground,  andthe  plough  made  to  pafs  over  it. 

83  The  philolbphers  expelled  Rome  bv  Dontitian. 

Agricola  reduces  Britain  to  a Roman  province. 

9 ; St.  John  banifhed  to  Patmos. 

96  He  writes  the  Revelations  ; his  gofpel  in  97. 

1 14  Adrian  builds  a wall  between  Carlille  and  the  river  Tyne  in 
Britain. 

130  He  rebuilds  Jerufalem. 

133  The  iecond  Jewifh  war  ends,  when  they  are  all  banifl.ed 
Judea. 

168  A plague  all  over  the  world. 

209  Severus’s  wall  built. 

217  The  Septuagint  laid  to  be  found  in  a cafk. 

222  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  fink  under  its 
own  weight. 

The -Barbarians  begin  their  eruptions,  and  the  Goths  have 
annual  tribute  not  to  moled  the  empire. 

232  A dreadful  ptftilence  broke  out  in  Ethiopia,  and  fpread  all 
over  the  known  world. 

260  Valerius  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  and 
flayed  alive. 

262  Earthquakes  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  xvith  three  davs 
darknefs. 

274  Silk  fird  brought  from  India  ; the  manufactory  of  it  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  fume  monks,  33  1 ; fird  worn  by  the 
clergy  in  England  1334. 

276  Wines  fird  made  in  Britain. 

291  Two  emperors  and  two  Ctefars  march  to  defend  the  four 
quarters  of  the  empire. 

306  Condantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  fird  began, 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edidt  of  Condantine,  who 

favours  the  Cliridians,  and  gives  full  liberty  to  their 
religion. 

314  Three  billiops,  -or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain  to  aflid  at 

the  council  of  Arles. 

313  The  ptrnilhment  of  crucifixion  aboliflied. 

3-3  'i  he  fird  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended, 
againd  Arius,  where  was  coinpofcd  the  famous  Niccne 
creed,  which  was  attributed  to  them. 

328  Condantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  which  is  thenceforward  called  Condantinople. 
331  He  orders  all  tile  heathen  temples  to  be  dedroved. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate,  en- 

deavours in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  cadern  (Condantino- 

ple the  capital)  and  wedern  (of  which  Rome  continued  to 
be  the  capital),  each  being  now  under  the  government 
of  different  emperors. 

390  A fiery  column  feen  in  the  air  for  30  days. 

400  Bells  invented  by  bifliop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland  revives  under 
Fergus . 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric  king  of  the  Vifi-Goths. 
412  rl  he  Vandals  be  gin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  un- 
der Pharamond. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdrew 
their  troops  from  Britain,  and  never  return  ; adviling  the 
Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  trud  to  their 
own  valour. 

446  The  Britons  now  left  to  themftives,  are  greatly  harraffed  by 
the  Scots  and  Piids,  upon  which  they  once  more  make 

their 
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tiitir  coniplaict  to  the  Romans,  but  receive  no  afliftance 
from  that  quarter. 

447  Att ilia  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns  ravage 
the  Roman  empire. 

^40  Vortigern,  king  ot  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Bri- 
tain, again ft  the  Scots  and  PieSts. 

455  The  Saxon  kingdom  in  Kent  founded. 

4 <8  The  Chinefe  failed  to  the  north  of  California  ir,  America. 

476  The  weltern  empire  13  finifhed,  523  years  after  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  feveral  new  ft.ites 
arife  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  confifling  of  Goths,  Van- 
dals, Huns,  and  other  Barbatians,  under  whom  literature 
is  cxtir.guifhed,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  arc  de- 
ftroyed. 

404  The  Roman  Pontiff  aflerted  his  fuprcmaey. 

496  Clovis,  King  of  France  baptized,  and  Chriftianitv  begins  iu 
that  kingdom. 

ec8  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

513  Oonftantinople  betieged  by  \ italiantis,  whofe  fleet  is  de- 
ft roved  by  burning  mirrors,  invented  by  Proclus  a ma- 
thematician- 

316  Computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  a;ra  is  introduced  by 
Dionyfius  the  monk.. 

426  Dionyfius  invented  bis  cyole. 

‘,29  The  code  of  Juftinian  the  eaftern  emperor  is  publifl.cdr 
Bafilius  the  laft  Roman  Conful 
^43  An  earthquake  all  over  the  known  world. 

530  The  kingdom  of  Poland  founded. 

. j Manufacture  of  filk  introduced  into  Europe. 

V>3  Teia,  king  of  the  Goths,  defeated  and  killed  by  Narfes, 
which  puts  an  end  to  their  empire  in  Italy. 

<57-  A>  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa^  which 
continues  near  30  years, 
rjp  The  Heptarchy  began  in  England. 

^67  Kingdom  of  the  Vifi  Goths,  founded  in  Spain. 
c68  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  founded  in  Italy, 

369  Turks  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

"<;75  Firft  Monaftery  founded  in  Bavaria, 

381  Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  in  Italy. 

484  Origin  of  Fiefs  in  France. 

605  Ule  of  bells  firft  introduced  into  churches, 

606  The  power  of  the  Popes  began,  by  the  concefiion  of  PI10- 

cas,  emperor  of  the  eaft. 

Court  of  Chancery  eftablilhed  in  England. 

622  Mahomet  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the 
44th  year  of  his  age,  and  10th  of  his  miniftry,  when  lie 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  from 
whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim  their 
defeent.  His  followers  compute  their  time  from  tliis- 
xra,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 
f,,~  Jtrufalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 
641  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the  grand  li- 
brary there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar,  their  Caliph  or 
Prince.. 

633  The  Saracens  deftroyed  the  famous- coloftus  at  Rhodes. 

664  Glafs  invented  in  England,  by  Benalr,  a monk. 

683  The  Britons,  after  a brave  ftruggle  of  near  150  years  are 
totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  a:«d 
Cornwall. 

693  Money  firft  coined  by  the  Arabians. 

-11  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

748  Computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Cbrift  began  to  De 

ufed  in  liiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  Caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  en- 

tourage learning.. 

732  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  aliolifhed  by  Aftolphus. . 

762  City  of  Bagdad,  upon  the  Tigris,  is  made  the  capital  for 
the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas. 

8do  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, afterwards  called- the  Wtftern  empire,  gives  the 
prefent  names  to  the  winds  and  months,  and  endeavours 
to  reftore  learning  in  Europe. 

J26  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fubjeCts  for 
being  a Chriftian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  WelTex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name 
of  England. 

833  Painters  baniflied  out  of  the  eaftern  empire. 

838  The  Scots  and  PiCts  have  a decifive  battle,  in  which  the 
former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms  are  united  by  Keener. 


836  An  earthquake  over  fh£  jy-'eateft  part  of  the  known  world. 

867  The  Danes  begin  th- kc  'iTa-ag -s  in  England. 

872  Clocks  firft  nftd  iipi  Englljitinople. 

896  Alfred  the  GFeSlihgbC/iuhduing  the  Danifli  invaders  (againft 
whom  he  fought  36  battles  by  lea  and  land),  compofcs 
his  body  of  laws,  divides  England  into  counties,  hundreds, 
and  tythings,  ercifts  county  courts,  and  founds  the  uni- 
vcrfity  at  Oxford  about  this  time. 

9 ry  Univcrfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

923  Sigefroi  elceled  the  firft  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 

928  The  maiquifate  of  Miferia  cftablillicd. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  into  (even  kingdom®. 

979  Coronation  oaths  faid  to  he  firft  ufed  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe,  by  the 
Saracens,  from  Arabia.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
hitherto  ufed. 

996  Otlio  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elective. 

999  Boleflaus  firft  king  of  Poland. 

10 Jo  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe;  that  of  linen  in 
ir7o;  the  manufacture  introduced  into  England  at 
Dartford  in  t -88. 

rooy  All  the  old  churches  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a new  ftile 
of  architecture. 

1014  Almoft  all  Flanders  laid  under  water  by  a great  florrm 

On  Good  Friday,  April  23d,  the  famous  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf  was  ought,  wherein  the  Danes  were  completely 
defeated  with  a lofs  of  11  coo  men,  and  driven  out  of 
li-elhnd — but  the  Irilh  King,  Brian  Boromy  was  killed, 
aged  88. 

1013  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in 
England. 

id  7 Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  poftedlon  of  England. 

Three  days  rain  of  the  colour  of  blood  in  Aquitain. 

I’ 13 1 The  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  began. 

1038  Cbrift  Church,  Dublin,  built  by  Sitricus,  king.,  of  the 
Oilmen. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  various  fuc- 

cefs,  are  about  this  time  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and 
never  again  to  return  in  an  hoftile  manner. 

104 1 The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edw-ard  the  Confeftbr. 

1043  The  Turks  become  formidable,  and  take  poflclfion  of 

Perlia. 

1034  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1:37  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at 
Dunfinane,  and  marries  the  princefs  Margaret,  filter  to 
Edgar  AtheiFng. 

1063  The  Turks  take  Jecufalera  from  the  Saracens. 
io6j  The  battle  of  Mailings  fought,  betw-een  Harold  and  Wil- 
liam (furnamed  the  Ballard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in 
which  Harolct  is  conquered  and  (lain,  after  which 
William  becomes  king  of  England. 

1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 

Mufic.il  notes  invented. 

1073  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Pope  quarrel  about 
the  nomination  of  the  German  hilltops.  1 enry,  in  pe-- 
nance  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope,  towards  the  end 
of  January. 

1076  Juftiees  of  the  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Doomfday  book  begun  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  WiT 
liam,  from  a furvey  of  all  the  eflates  in  England,  and 
finifhed  in  108 '. 

The  tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his  Eng- 
Itflr  ftibjeets,  numhers  of  whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where 
they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  Englilh  language,  are  pro-- 
te&ed  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them. 

1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prefled  by  the  Spaniards, 
call  to  their  afliftanee  Jofeph,  king  of  Morocco,  by 
which  the  Moors  get  pofteffibn  of  all  the  Saracen  do- 
minions in  Spain.* 

1094  Magaret  conquers  Sweden,  and-annexes  it  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark. 

1096  The  firft  crufade  to-  the  Holy  I.and  is  begun  under  feveral 
Chriftian  princes,  to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufalcm 
mo  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in 
England,  where  he  had  been  permitted  to  refide  as  a 
fubjedl. 

IIl8  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templers  inftituted,  to  defend 
the  fepulchre  at  Jerufaiyn,  and  to  pretext  Chriftian 
ftrangers. 
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I t ci  The  canon  law  collected  by  Grattan,  a monk  of  Bologna. 
1156  Thecity  of  Mofeow  found  3,  3. 

116;  London  Bridge,  confiftii'.g.o'  Ic  rcjbe^,  fird  built  of  done. 
1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religion,  . . ^ H;s  bey  ins  in  Germany. 

The  fird  king  of  Sardinia  creat'd  t>y(the  emperor  Frederic. 
1 1 1 Dermot  Mac-Murrogh,  prince  of  Leinfter,  being  beaten 
and  put  to  fiight  by  other  princes,  induces  fomc  Englifh 
adventurers  to  land  in  Ireland,  and  aGifl  him  in  reco- 
vering his  dominions  : Dublin  is  befieged  and  taken 

by  Raymond  le  Grofs. 

1171  Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  of  the  Plantagenets),  takes 
pofieffion  of  Ireland.  He  landed  with  400  Knights 
and  5000  men. 

1173  The  fame  King  grants  its  fird  charter  to  Dublin. 

William  king  of  Scotland  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  at 

Alnwick. 

1174  Richard  E.  Strongbow  dies,  and  is  buried  in  Chrid  Church. 
Henry  II.  creates  his  younger  for),  12  years  old,  king  or 

lord  of  Ireland,  who  grants  charters  to  Dublin. 

1176  England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  fix  circuits,  and  judice  is 
difpenfed  by  itinerant  judges. 

1180  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  in 
England . 

Ii8r  The  laws  of  England  digeded  by  Glanville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  Kings  of  England  and 
France  to  hold  the  ftirrups  of  his  faddle  when  he 
mounted  his  hotfe 

1186  The  great  conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  all  the 
planets  in  I.ibra  happened  in  September. 

1190  Patrick’s  church  built,  and  Chrift  church  re-built. 

1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard  king 
of  England  defeats  Saladine’s  army,  confiding  of 
300,000  combatants. 

1 194  D'eu  et  men  Droll  fird  ufed  as  a motto  by  Richard,  on  a vic- 
tory over  the  French. 

I2CO  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  begin  to  be  ufed  ; fird  among  the  nobility. 
1204  The  empire  of  Trebizi  nd  founded. 

1203  foundation  of  Dublin  cattle  laid.  Completed  in  1213. 
1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  fird  charter  for 
tic  ding  their  Lord  Mayor  and  other  magidrates,  from 
king  John. 

I2IO  King  John  met  in  Dublin  upwards  of  20  Irifli  princes, 
who  fwore  allegiance  to  him,  and  there  edablillied  the 
Englifh  laws  and  cudoms. 

I2IJ  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of 
England. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  edablifhed. 

1227  The  Tartars,  under  Jenghis  Khan,  over-run  all  the  Sara- 
cen empire,  and  carry  death  and  defolation  wherever 
they  march. 

1230  Pruffia  fubdutd  by  the  Teutonic  knights. 

1233  The  inquifition,  '.•.■gun  in  1204,  is  now  truded  to  the  Do- 
minicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  dill  thatched  with  draw. 

1250  Painting  revived  in  Florence. 

1252  Magnifying  glades  invented  by  Roger  Bacon. 

1253  The  famous  adronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonzo, 

king  of  Cadile. 

1238  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finifhes  the  empire  of  the 

Saracens. 

1263  The  king  of  Norway  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and 

lands  20,000  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  but  are 
cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the  Wef- 
tern  Iflts. 

1264  According  to  fome  writers,  the  commons  of  England  were 

not  fummoned  to  parliament  till  this  period. 

1269  The  flamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 

1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Ger- 
many. 

1282  Lewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward 

I.  who  unites  that  pi  incipality  to  England. 

I 84  Edward  II.  born  at  Carnarvon,  is  the  fird  prince  of  Wales. 

1283  Alexander  ill.  king  of  Scotland  dies,  and  t hat  kingdom 

is  difputcd  by  twelve  candidates,  who  fubmit  their 
claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  king  of  Eng- 
land, which  lays  the  foundation  of  a long  and  ^lcfo- 
lating  war  between  both  nations. 


1291  The  crufades  ended. 

1293  There  is  a regular  fuCcefllon  of  Englifh  parliaments  from 
this  year,  being  the  22d  of  Edward  I. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkillt  empire  begins  in  Bithynia,  under 
Ottoman. 

Silver  hafted  knives  fpoons,  and  cups  a great  luxury. 
Tallow  candles  fo  great  a luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood 
were  ufed  for  lights. 

Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a cordial. 

1302  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented,  or  improved,  by  Giovia, 

of  Naples. 

1303  An  army  of  Scots  defeats  three  Englifh  armies  in  one  dav. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 

Coal  firft  ufed  in  ' ngland. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years. 

1310  Lincoln’s  Inn  Society  eftablifhed. 

The  knights  of  St.  Join*,  take  poflcffion  of  the  Ifie  q! 
Rhodes. 

13U  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  abolifhed. 
ljl|  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  II  and  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  which  eftabiilhes  the  latter  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland. 

1 he  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  feparate.  A 
vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  If  wo  years. 

1319  The  univerfity  of  Dublin  founded. 

1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chriftendom  ; 1 544  ditto  in  England. 

13.36  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Ed- 
ward III.  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  us  and  our 
fubjedb. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whofc  courfe  is  deferibed  with  an  aftrono- 
mical  exadlnefs. 

I340  Gunpowder  and  guns  firft  invented  by  Swartz,  a monk  of 
Cologne;  1346,  Edward  II.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  contributed  to  gain  him  the  battle  of  Creffiy  ; 
1346,  bombs  and  mortars  were  invented. 

Oil  painting  firft  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck. 

Copper  money  firft  ufed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

1344  1 he  firft  creat  on  to  titles  by  patent  ufed  by  Edward  III. 
1346  1 he  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  king  of  Scots  is 
taken  prifoner. 

1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Ed- 
ward III. 

1332  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

1334  The  Money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in  England. 
135&  The  battle  of  Poidtiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France 
and  his  fons  are  taken  prifoners  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince. 

1337  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1338  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  III, 
1 62  The  law  pleadings,  in  England  changed  from  French  to 

Englifh,  as  a favour  of  Edward  III.  to  his  people. 

John  Wicklifie,  an  Englifhman,  begins  about  this  time  to 
oppofe  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  w'ith  great 
acutenefs  and  fpirit.  His  followers  are  called  Lol- 
lards. 

St.  Patrick’s  cathedral,  Dublin,  burnt. 

1 364  Ditto  rebuilt. 

1386  A company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Netherlands  efta- 
blillicd  in  London. 

Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 

1388  Battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotlpur  and  the  earl  of  Doug- 
las, on  which  is  founded  the  hallad  of  Chevy  Chacc. 
1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amufement. 

1 399  Weftminfter  Abbey  and  Hall  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

Older  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Elenry 
IV.  renewed  in  1723,  confiding  38  knights. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  founded. 

1413  Battle  of  Agineourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V. 
of  England. 

1328  Siege  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Englifh  power  in 
France. 

1432  Art  of  printing  invented  about  this  time. 

1446  The  Sea  breaks  in  at  Dyrt  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000 

people. 

The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

1447  Great  exploits  againft  the  Turks,  performed  by  Scander- 

berg,  prince  of  Epirus. 
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- ' CouftmtinOpIe  taken  by  tbe  Turks,  which  ends  the  eaftern 
empire,  1123  years  from  its  dedication  by  Conftantine 
the  Great,  and  2:06  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
I4t4  Univerfity  of  Glafgovc  in  Scotland  founded. 

1437  Glafs  firfl  minufadtured  in  England. 

>459  A mint  eredled  in  the  Cattle  ot  Dublin. 

1460  Engraving  2nd  etching  in  copper  invented. 

1477  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 

I4g,  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  iaft  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth, 
bv  Henry  (Tudor)  VII.  which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  I.ancafter,  after 
a contcft  of  30  years,  and  the  lofs  of  100,000  men. 
14S6  Henry  eftablifhes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  Hand- 
ing army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea  charts  brought  into  England  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus. 

1491  William  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at 

Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a formidable  enemy  to  the  native 
Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubdued  by  Ferdinand,  and 
become  fubjedls  to  that  prince  on  certain  conditions, 
which  are  ill  obferved  by  the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy 
employ  the  powers  of  the  Inquifition,  with  all  its 
tortures;  and,  in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the  Moors 
are  driven  from  Spain  to  the  oppofite  coatt  of  Africa, 
from  whence  they  originally  came. 

1492  America  firfl;  difeovered  by  Columbus,  a Genoefe,  in  the 

fervice  of  Spain. 

1494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 

1495  The  venereal  difeafe  makes  its  appearance  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portuguefe  firft  fail  to  the  Haft  Indies  by  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

The  continent  of  America  difeovered  by  Americus  Vef- 
putius,  a Florentine,  who  gives  it  the  name. 

1499  North  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot, 
zjoo  Painting  in  chario  obfeuro  dircovered. 

Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles, 
and  adds  four  more  i 4 15 1 a. 

1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands, 
from  whence  vegetables  were  imported  hitherto. 

1513  Battle  of  Flow-den,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed, 

with  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 

1514  Cannon-bullets  of  ftone  ftill  in  ufe. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  tire  Turks- 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  firft  difeovers  the  ftraits 

of  that  name  in  South  Amer  C2. 

1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,  re- 
ceives tbe  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  the 
pope. 

)f23  Francis  1.  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia. 

1528  Popery  abolifhed  In  Sweden. 

1529  The  name  of  l’roteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed 

protefting  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of 
Spires  in  Germany. 

4534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII. 
:5t7  Religious  houfes  difiblved  by  ditto. 

1539  I he  firfl  Englifli  edition  of  the  Bible  authorifed;  the  pre- 
fent  tranllalion  finifhed  in  1611. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  flops. 

1543  Silk  (lockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king ; firft  worn 
in  England  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1561;  the  fteel  frame 
for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Lee,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1589. 

Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies 
ufed  ikewers. 

IC44  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  firtiling  per  acre. 

4,-45  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins  and  continues  18 
years 

3546  Firft  law  in  England  cftablifhing  the  intereft  of  money  at 
ten  per  cent. 

1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 

1550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

1553  Popery  reftored  in  England  by  Queen  Mary. 

Servetus  burnt  at  Geneva  by  Calvrn  the  reformer. 

1555  The  Ruffian  company  eftablifhed  in  Eirgland. 


1358  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

15  o The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 
1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1363  Potatoes  firft  brought  to  Ireland  from  New  Spain. 

1368  Mary  Quecu  of  Scots  imprifoued  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1369  Royal  exchange  firft  built. 

1372  1'he  great  maffacre  of  Proteflants  at  Paris. 

A new  ftir  i.i  Caffiopeia  obferved  by  Cornelius  Gemma. 

13 79  The  Dutch  fliake  otF  the  Spanifh  joke,  and  the  republic 

of  Holland  begins. 

Engliflv  Eaft  India  company  incorporated. 

Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1380  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  v-or!d, 

being  the  firft  Englilh  circumnavigator. 

Parochial  regifters  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1382  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy- ; the  fifth 

of  October  being  counted  13. 

1383  Tobacco  fitft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1380  Potatoes  fitft  brought  from  America  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Introduced  into  Ireland  in  1610. 

1387  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  behead -ft  by  ord  r of  Elizabeth. 

1388  The  Spauifli  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifli 

Admirals. 

Henry  IV  paftes  the  edict  of  Nantz,  tolerating  the  Pro- 
teftants 

1389  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England;  hackney  act  169;; 

increafed  to  iooo  1770. 

1390  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

Teiafcopes  invented  by  Janfen,  a fpectacle  :naker  in  Ger- 
many. 

1391  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  founded 

1392  Prefbyterian  church  government  eftablifhed  by  act  of  par- 

liament in  Scotland. 

1393  A great  plague  in  London. 

1393  The  firft  dilcoveries  made  in  Siberia  by  the  Ruffians. 

1396  A great  earthquake  in  Japan. 

15 97  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1123  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and 
nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland  (and  fi  ft  of  the 
Stuarts)  as  her  fuccefibrs,  which  unites  both  kingdoms 
under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1(03  The  gunpowder  plot  difeovered  at  Weftminfter,  bein'*  a 
project  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  blow  up  the  king 
and  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
t'oi  Oath  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  England. 
ljOS  Galileo  of  Florence  firft  difeovers  the  fateilites  about  the 
planet  Saturn,  by  the  teiefcope  lately  invented  ia 
Holland. 

1610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravilliac,  a prieft. 

Thermometers  invented  by  Drebbel,  a Dutchman. 

Nine  hundred  thoufand  Moors  banifhed  from  Spain. 

1611  Baronets  fitft  created  in  England,  by  James  I. 

1614  Napier  of  Merchifton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  River  to  Loudon  from 
Ware. 

1616  The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

1619  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Eaglifhman,  difeovers  the  dotftrine  of 

the  circulation  of  blood. 

1620  The  broad  filk  manufadtory,  from  raw  filk,  introduced  int® 

England. 

The  Britifli  fettlement  at  Madrafs  founded. 
if)2i  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

1623  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  I. 

The  itland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firfl.  Britifli  fettlement  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  planted. 

1629  Guflavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  entered  Ce  many  as 
head  of  the  Proteftant  League. 

I ') 3 3 The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  lie  is  killed. 

1 ,.33  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  pofts  eftablifhed  from  London  to  Scotland  Ire- 
land. &.C. 

1040  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scots  fubjeefts,  on  which  their 
army,  under  general  Ltfly,  enters  England,  and  takes 
New  cattle,  being  encouraged  by  the  mal-contents  in 
England. 

Independency  of  Portugal  recovered  by  the  D.  of  Braganza. 
1641  The  mafia  ere  in  Ireland,  when  40,070  Englilh  Proteflants 
were  killed. 

1643 
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1 6 4 z King  Charles  impeaches  five  members  who  had  oppefed  his 
arbitrary  uvea  lures,  which  begins  the  civil  war  in 
England. 

J643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  firft  impofed  by  parliament. 

Barometers  invented  by  Torricelli. 

1646  Epifcopacy  abolifhed  in  England. 

1047  Charles  I delivered  up  by  the  Scots  commifTioncrs  to  the 
Englilh,  Jan.  30. 

T649  Hc  is  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  30,  aged  49. 

Galileo  firft  applies  the  pendulum  to  clocks. 

1S5.1  Marquis  ofMontrofe  executed  at  Edinburgh,  aged  37  years. 

163  1 The  Quakers  firfl  appeared. 

i .'.5  i The  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eflabli fired. 

r '•  e 4 Cromwell  aflumes  the  proteflorfhip. 

The  air-pump  invented'  by  Otto  Guericke  of  Magdeburg. 

j 33  l ire  Britifh,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the 
Spaniards. 

163S  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fuccecded  in  the  Proteflorfhip,  by 
his  foil  Richard. 

i65o  King  Charles  II.  is  reflored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the 
army,  after  an  exile  of  twelve  years  in  France  and 
Holland. 

Epifcopacy  reflored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

'lire  people  of  Denmark,  being  opprefied  by  the  nobles, 
fnrrender  their  privileges  to  Frederic  ILL  who  becomes 
a'rfolute. 

Charles  11  gave  a collar  of  S.  S.  to  the  Mayors  of  Dublin. 

The  Roval  Society  eflabliflied  in  London,  by  Charles  11. 

1663  Pn -.lira  declared  independent  of  Poland. 

Carolina  planted*;  diviJcd  into  two  feparate  governments 
in  17  28. 

1664  1 lie  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  conquered  from 

the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  by  the  Britifh. 

2 66s  Tire  plague  rages  in  I.ondon,  and  carries  off  68,000  perfons. 

The  Magic  Lanthorn  invented  by  lurcher. 

T>66  The  treat  fire  of  London  began  September  2.  and  conti- 
rued  three  days,  in  which  were  detlfoyed  13,000 
h ufes,  and  400  fireets. 

Tea  f fl  ufed  in  England. 

1667 -The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  Englifh  the 
New  Netherlands,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Penn- 
f.lvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey. 

3668 — — ditto,  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

St  1 mes’s  Park  planted,  and  made  a thoroughfare  for 
, public  uft  by  Charles  II. 

U69  The  iiiand  of  Crete  taken  by  the  Turks. 

167"  The  Englifh  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  incorporated. 

j ' 72  Lewi-  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  v hen  the 
Dutch  open  their  fhlices,  being  determined  to  drown 
their  country,  anil  retire  to  their  l'ettlements  in  the 
Tuft  Indies. 

African  Company  eflabliflied. 

'676  Carolina  planted  by  the  Englifh  merchants. 

1677  The  Micrometer  invented  by  Kirch. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nrmcguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  afl  paflcd. 

A (Irange  darknefs  at. noon-day,  January  it. 

1680  A gre at  comet  appeared,  and,  from  its  nearnefs  to  our 
earth,  alarmed  tire  inhabitants..  It  continued  vifible 
from  Nov.  3.  to  March  9. 

William  Penn,  a Quaker,  receives  a charter  for  planting 
Pcnnlyh  ania. 

The  French  firft  eflabliflied  in  the  Eafi  Indies. 

The  anatomy  of  plants  iuvefligated  bv  Dr. .Grew. 

1 '?  ■ Ltd  a fiock  fold  from  60  to  5-30p.tr  cent. 

Charles  II.  dies,  aged  53,  and  is  rucccedcd  bv  bis  brother, 
James  II. 

The  dv.k  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II.  raifes 
a rebellion  but  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Scdgemor, 
and  beheaded. 

The  ediflof  Natrtz  infanioufiy  revoked  by  I ewi»  XIV.  and 
the  Proteftarrrs  cruelly  pcrfccuted. 

U,R6  The  Newtonian  philofophy  publiflicd. 

it. 3;  The  palace  < f Verfaillcs,  near  Enris,  finiflied  by  Lewis  XIV. 

168,  I he  revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins,  Nov.  5,  king  James 
abdicates,  and  retires  to  France,  December  3. 

Smyrna  deflroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

' King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  fon-i  r-la\v  and  daughter  to 
• atnrs,  are  proclaimed  February  1 ’> . 

Vi. count  Dundee  ftaud-.  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is 


killed  at  the  battle  of  Killycrande,  upon  whi-  .1 
Highlanders,  wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes, 
dilperfe. 

The  land-tax  paflcd  in  England. 

The  toleration  afl:  palled  in  ditto. 

Several  hilltops  arc  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  kino 
William. 

Falkland  lllands  dtfeovered. 

1 '90  The  battle  of  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againfl  James,  it» 
Ireland. 

j '91  The  war  in  Ireland  finiflred  by  tire  furrcnder  of  Limerick  to 
William. 

1692  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Ruficl, 
defeat  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue. 

Dreadful  earthquakes  in  Jamaica,  Sicily,  and  other  parts. 

1 '93  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mu  lhets  firfl  ufed  by  the  French 
agairvfl  the  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Turin. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the.  ninth  deflorate. 

Bank  of  England  eflabliflied  by  king  William. 

The  firfl  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Maffacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  k.  William’s  troops. 
1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of, 33,  and  William  reigns  alone. 

Stamp  duties  inflituted  in  England. 

1 '196  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1697  'i  he  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  firft  funded,  being  five* 
millions;  ir.  1714  it  was  46  millions;  1747,  ( s millions; 

1 57,  74  millions;  r762,  no  millions ; .1772,  127  mil- 
lions; 1784,  274  millions. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  in  Ame- 

rica, and  called  it  Caledonia,  ruined  by  king  William’s 
oppofrtion. 

1700  New  ftrj’le  introduced  among  the  Dutch  and  German  Pro-. 

teftants. 

The  Spanifh  monarchy  transferred  to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

K.  James  IT.  dies  at  St.  Germains,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
i;Oi  Pruflia  erefted  into  a kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagating  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts* 
eftablifhed. 

Academy  of  Sciences  founded  at  Berlin. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by  queen  Arne, 

daughter  to  James  II.  who,  with  the  emperor  and 
ftates  general,  renews  the  war  againfl  France  and  Spain. 

1703  The  foundations  of  Peterfburg  laid. 

A dreadful  tempeft  in  England,  Nov.  27. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  tire  Spaniards,  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  French  defeated  at  Blenheim. 

Tire  court  of  Exchequer  inflituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  anti  Scotland,  figned 

J uly  22„. 

The  French  defeated  at  Ramillies. 

1707  The  firft  Britifh  parliament. 

Tire  allies  defeated  at  Almanza  iu  Spain. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope.  , 
The  French  defeated  at  Oudenardc. 

Sardinia,  erefled  into  a kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy. 

The  emperor  feized  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats  Charles  XLI.  at 

Pultowa,  who  flics  to  Turkey. 

'1  Ire  French  defeated  at  Malplaquet. 

King  of  Pruflia  declared  fovereign  of  NeufchateL 

1710  Queen  Annechanggs  the  Whig  miniftry  for  others  more  fa- 

vourable to  tire  iniertft  of  leer  fuppofed  brother,  the 
Pretender. 

The  F.nglifh  South  Sea  company  began. . 

1712  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Molrun  killed,  each,  other  in  a 
duel  in  Hyde  Park. 

J713  Tire  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Britain,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay,  in  North  America, 
were  yielded  to  Great  Britain;  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
in  Europe,  were  alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by 
this  treaty. 

1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  30,  and  is  fucceeded  l>y 
George  I. 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

I;Ij  Lewis  XIV..  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon, 
Lew  is  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  Sept,  under  the  earl  of 
Mar,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  aflion  of  She- 

rifF-nruir, 
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riff-muir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prtdon,  both  in  No- 
vember, when  tlte  rebels  dil'pcrfe. 

17:6  The  Pretender  married  to  the  p-incefs  Sobiefki,  grand 
daughter  of  John  Sobiefki,  late  king  of  Poland. 

An  act  paffed  for  leptennial  parliaments. 

Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin  in 
Hungary. 

t l8  Charles  XII.  killed  at  the  ficge  of  Frederickfhall  in  Norway. 
1 19  The  Midi  Hip  pi  Icheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe’s  filk-throwing  machine,  containing  26.586  wheels, 
erected  at  Derby;  takes  up  one-eighth  of  a mile;  one  wa- 
ter-wheel moves  the  red;  and  in  24  hours,  it  works 
318,50  ,960  yards  of  organaine  filk  thread. 

The  South-Sea  feheme  in  England,  begun  April  -,  was  at  its 
height  at  the  end  of  June,  and  quite  funk  about  Sept.  29. 
I7_0  A peftilence  in  France. 

Great  earthquake  in  China. 

1724  An  earthquake  in  Denmark. 

The  Proteflants  perfecuted  in  France. 

An  academy  of  l'ciences  cftablifhed  in  Petcrfburg. 

I727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68lh  year  of  his  age;  and  is  fuc- 
cecded  by  his  only  foti  George  II. 

Inoculation  fiift  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Rulfia,  formerly  a dukedom,  is  now  eflablilhed  as  an  empire. 
The  aberration  of  the  ti::ed  ftars  difcovered  and  accounted 
for  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perlian  throne. 

Several  public-fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fett'ement  of 
Georgia,  in  North  America. 

4735  This  year  the  number  of  gin-fliops  in  London  was  7000.  In 
1750  they  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  17,200, 
w hen  they  were  abolilhed. 

17  6 Captain  Porteus,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  (ire  upon 
the  populace  at  the  execution  of  a fmugglcr,  is  himlclf 
hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 

1738  Weltminfler-Bridge,  confiding  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ; 
fin iflicd  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of  389,000'.  defrayed  by 
parliament. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  idiied  out  in  Britain  againd  Spain,  July 
21,  and  war  declared  Oiftober  23. 

Kouli  Khan  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  carries  ofF 
a treafure  of  231  millions  derling. 

An  intenfe  frod  in  Britain. 

1742  1 he  fil'd  fliip  with  Irifii  coals  arrived  in  Dublin  from 

Newry. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingcn  gained  by  the  Englifli  and  allies,  in 
favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

1744  War  declared  againd  France.  Commodore  Anfon  returns 
from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

1745  The  allies  totally  defeated  at  Fontenoy. 

’Fhe  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender’s 
army  defeated  oy  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden, 
April  16,  1746. 

1744  Britifh  Linen  Company  ereiflcd. 

Lima  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1747  'Fhe  allies  defeated  at  l.alFeldt. 

Bergen-op-zoom  taken  by  the  French. 

Kouli  Khan  murdered. 

1748  '1  he  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a reflitution  of 
all  places  taken  during  the  war  was  to  be  made  on  all  tides. 

1749  The  interedof  the  Brit* fix  funds  reduced  to  3 per  cent. 
Britidi  herring  fidiery  incorporated. 

1750  Two  lhocks  of  an  earthquake  in  England. 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  founded. 

1751  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majedy, 
died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  dyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain;  the  third  of 
September  being  counted  the  fourteenth. 

1 753  The  Britidi  Mufcuni  eroded  at  Montague  houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  inftituted 
in  London. 

1754  A dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  iEtna. 

Great  earthquake  at  Cotidantinople,  &c. 

1.  flson  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  r. 

1755  Quito  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake,  April  28. 

1756  146  Engtidrmen  are  confined  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta, 
■in  the  Ead  Indies,  by  order  of  the  Nabob,  and  123  found 
dead  next  morning. 

Marine  Society  edabliflied  at  London. 

1757  Damien  attempted  to  aiTalhnate  the  French  king. 
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1 759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is 

gained  by  the  Englifli. 

Balbcc  and  Tripoli  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies  in  October  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 

age,  and  is  fucceeded  by  bis  prefent  majedy,  who,  oil 
the  22d  Sept  1761,  married  t lie  princcfs  Charlotte,  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 

Black  Friars  Bridge,  confiding'  f nine  arches, begun  ; finish- 
ed :77c,  at  the  expence  of  ljl,8icl.  to  be  difehargeel 
by  a toll. 

1762  War  declared  againd  Spain. 

Peter  111.  emperor  of  Rulfia,  is  depofed,  imprifoncJ,  and 
murdered. 

American  Philofophical  Society  edabliflied  at  Philadelphia. 

George  Augudus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Aug.  1 1. 

1763  'File  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain, 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  cor^'uded  at  Paris,  Fe- 
bruary to,  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  ex- 
tenfive  provinces  of  Canada,  Ead  and  Weft  Florida, 
and  part  of  Louifiana,  in  North  America;  alfo  the 
itlands  of  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  To- 
bago, in  the  Weft  Indies. 

4764  The  parliament  granted  tc.oool.  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  his 
difeovery  of  the  longitude  by  bis  time  piece. 

1765  His  majefty’s  royal  charter  paded  for  incorporating  the  fo- 
cictv  of  artifts. 

An  act  paffed  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland  of  Mail 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

1 766  April  21,  a fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than  thrice  the 
bignefs  of  our  earth,  paffed  the  fun’s  centre. 

A g'eat  earthquake  at  Condantinople- 

1767  Mart  ini  co  almod  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 

i-t68  Academy  of  painting eftablidied  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambaffador,  and  declare 
war  againd  that  empire. 

1771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks  in  his  majefty’s  fliip  the  En- 

deavour, lieut.  Cook,  return  from  a voyage  round  the 
world,  having  made  feveral  important  difeoveries  in  the 
South  Seas. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conditution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Pretender  marries  the  princefs  of  Stolberg,  grand- 
daughter of  1 homas,  late  earl  of  Aylefbury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Rulfia,  and  the  king 
of  Prufiia,  drip  the  king  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his 
dominions,  which  they  divide  among  themfelves,  in 
violation  of  the  mod  folemti  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  hav- 

ing reached  the  latitude  of  eightv-one  degrees,  is  in 
danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt 
to  difeover  a paffage  in  that  quarter  proves  fruillefs. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  pope’s  dominions,  and  fup- 
prefied  by  his  bull,  Aug,  25. 

The  Englifli  Ead  India  Company  having,  by  conqueft  or 
treaty,  acquired  very  exteniive  territories  in  the  Ead 
Indies,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fer- 
vants  abroad,  upon  which  government  interferes,  and 
fends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  admiuidratton  of 
judice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful 
to  the  latter,  who  lofe  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  by  fea  are  every  where  uufuccefsfu!. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Rudians  and  Turks. 

The  Britidi  parliament  having  paffed  an  act,  laying  a dutv 
of  three  pence  per  pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into 
America  ; the  colonifts,  confidering  this  as  a grievance, 
deny  the  right  of  the  Britidi  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  front  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  fird  general  congrefs,  Sept.  5. 

Fird  Petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  king,  Nov. 

1 7 7J  April  19.  The  fird  addon  happens  in  America  between  the 
king's  troops  and  the  provincials  at  Lexington. 

May  20.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  be- 
tween the  American  provinces. 

June  x 7.  A bloody  action  at  Bunker’s  Hill  between  the 
royal  troops  and  the  Americans. 

1776  March  17.  The  town  of  Bolton  evacuated  by  the  king’s 
troops. 

An  unfticeefsful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  Commodore  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  and  Lieutenant  General  Clinton,  upon 
Charles-town,  in  South  Carolina. 

1 he  congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent dates,  July  4.  The 
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ans  cc  driven  from  Long  Ifl  tnd  ind  New  York, 
in  Anguft  with  great  fi„ughter  ; atul  the  city  of  New 
York  is  afterwards  taken  poflifiion  of  by  the  king’s 

troops. 

December  at:  Nine  hundred  Heflians  taken  prifer.ers  by 
General  Wafliington. 

Torture  atoiiflud  in  i’oland. 

; — General  lie  we  takes  poffeflion  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant- General  Burgoytve  is  obliged  to  fu:  render  his 
atr.iv,  at  Saratoga,  in  Canada,  by  convention,  to  the 
American  armv,  under  the  command  of  the  generals 
Gates  and  Arnold,  October  1-. 

1 7 - S A treatv  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French 
king  and  the  thirteen  united  American  colonies,  in 
which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  the  court 
of  France,  February  6. 

The  remains  of  the  ear!  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public 
expence,  in  Weftminftcr  Al  bey,  June  9,  in  confcquence 
of  a vote  of  parliament, 
elphia  ei  ted  1 the  king’s  troops  June  il. 

The  congrefs  reful'c  to  tieat  with  '.he  Eritifli  commilnoners, 
unlefs  the  independence  of  ;!  e American  colonics  were 
fir  Ft  acknowledged,  or  the-  king’s  fleets  and  armies  with- 
drawn from  America. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  September  7. 

Pondicherry  furrendt-rs  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
Odloher  1 . 

St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  December  23. 

7*79  St.  Vincents  taken  by  the  French. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

7;  So  Torture  in  court-,  of  juftice  abolifl.cd  in  France. 

The  inquilition  abolilheJ  in  the  duke  of  Modena’s  domi- 
nions. 

Admiral  Rodnev  takes  a’  fail  of  Rpanifh  fhips,  Jan.  8. 

He  engages  a Spanilh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don 
Juan  de  l angara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes 
five  fhips  of  the  iine,  one  more  driven  on  fliore,  and 
another  blown  np,  January  16. 

Charles-toevn,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  May  4. 

PcnfacoU,  and  the  whole  province  of  Wert  Florida,  fur- 
render  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  May  9. 

The  Proteftant  affectation,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up 
to  the  Ploufc  of  Commons,  with  their  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  an  act  paffed  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  mod  daring  riots  in  the  city  of 
I ondon  and  Southwark,  fi  r fcveral  fucctffive  days,  in 
which  feme  Popifli  chapels  are  deftroyed,  together 
with  the  prifons  of  Newgate,  the  King’s  Bench,  t he 
Fleet,  feveral  private  boufes,  &c.  Thefe  alarming 
riots  are  at  length  fuppreffed  hv  the  interpofition  of  the 
military,  a id  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed 
for  felony. 

Five  Englith  Eafl  lndiamen,  and  50  Englifli  merchant  (hips, 
bound  for  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  Aug.  P. 

Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  Britifli  army,  hanged 
as  a fpv  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New- York, 
October  a. 

.•urprifing  cold  at  Glafgow. 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  Weft  In  its,  by  which  great  dc- 
vaftatien  is  made  in  Jamaica,  Kit Saticcs,  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  and  other  iliands,  Otftober  3.  and  10. 

A declaration  of  hoftilities  puhliflred  againft  Holland,  De- 
cember 20. 

:?8i  1 he  Lutch  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  hv  admiral  Rodney 
and  general  Vaughan,  Fcbuary  3.  Retaken  Novem- 
ber 27. 

The  ifland  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  Jtrne  2, 

Bloody  engagement  fought  between  a Britiflr  iquadron  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Parker,  and  a Dutch  fqua- 
dron  under  the  command  of  admiral  Zoutman,  off  the 
Logger-bank,  Auguft  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a confidcrable  Britifli  army,  furren- 
dered  prifoners  of  war  to  the  American  and  French 
troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Wafliington  and 
count  Re J ambea'.i,  at  York- town,  Virginia,  Gel.  1 . 


1782  Trincomale,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  admiral 

Hughes,  January  11. 

Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
February  5. 

The  ifland  of  St  Chriflopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the 
French,  February  14. 

Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  any  farther 
profecution  of  offenlive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  March  4 and  refelve,  that  that  Houfe  would 
rounder  all  thole  as  enemies  to  his  nrajefty,  and  this 
country,  who  fliould  advife,  or  by  any  means  attempt 
the  farther  profecution  of  ofrcnfive  war  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing 
the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a fignal  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  count  de  Grade,  near  Do- 
minica, in  the  Weft  Indies.  April  12, 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  fhips,  beat  off,  near  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  the  French  admiral  Suffrein,  with  twelve 
fhips  of  the  line,  after  a fevere  engagement,  in  which 
both  fleets  loft  a great  number  of-  men,  April  13. 

The  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  relating  to  John 
Wilkes,  Efq.  and  the  Midulefex  election,  paffed  Fe- 
bruary 1 , 1 7^9,  refeinded  May  3. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  adt  of  George  I.  relative 
to  the  legiflation  of  Ireland,  received  the  royal  affent 
June  20. 

The  French  took  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  in 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  Aug.  24. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar, 
September  t 

Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  Oct.  8. 

Provisional  articles- -of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the 
Britifli  and  American  commiffloners,  by  which  the 
Thirteen  United  American  colonics  are  acknowledged 
by  his  Britannic  majefty  to  he  free,  fevereign,  and  in- 
dependent Hates,  Nov.  30. 

A general  cold  and  backv.  ardnefs  of  the  feafon  over  all 
Europe. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majeftv, 

and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  figned  at  Vcrfailks, 
January  20. 

The  order  of  St  Patrick  inftituted,  Feb.  5. 

Moft  violent  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  by  which 
40,000  people  are  fuppoftd  to  have  periflud. 

An  extraordinary  eruption  of  the  Iceland  volcanoes,  in  which 
the  lava  fpouted  up  to  an  immenfe  height  for  two 
months,  viz.  from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  lath  of 
Auguft ; followed  by  a meteor  oi  immenfe  fize  which 
appeared  to  the  northward  of  Shetland,  taking  its 
courfefouth,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  little  lefs  than 
icoo  miles  in  a minute. 

Armifticc  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10. 

Ratificati  n of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  Sept.  3. 

17S4  The  city  ofLondon  wait  on  the  king  with  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  difmiffing  the  coalition  miniftry,  Jan.  16. 

The  great  feal  ftolen  from  the  lord  chancellor’s  houfe  in 
Great  Ormond-ftreet,  March  24. 

The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived  April  7. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  May  24. 

The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a grand 
jubilee,  at  Weftminfter- Abbey,  May  26. 

Proclamation  for  a public  thankfgiving,  July  2. 

Mr  i.unardi  afeended  in  a balloon  from  the  Artillery- 
ground,  Moorfields,  the  firft  attempt  of  the  kind  in 
England,  Sept.  15. 

1785  Richard  Crofbie,  Efq.  afeended  from  Ranelagh  Gardens,  in 
a barge  fuJ’prnded  to  an  air  balloon,  and  landed  on 
the  North  Strand,  near  Marino ; Suing  the  firft  who 
explored  the  Irith  atmofphere,  Jan.  19. 

A Congrefs  of  Repi  efentatives  from  the  Counties  of  Ire- 
land 
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land,  held  iu  Dublin,  for  promoting  a Parliamentary 
Reform,  20th  Jan. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland  divided  on  the  propo- 
fitions  for  a Commercial  Intercourfe  with  Great 
Britain,  when  the  numbers  were,  127  for,  and  108 
againft. — Aug.  13. 

The  bill  containing  faid  proportions  withdrawn  by  Mr. 
Orde. — Aug.  15. 

r;86  Foundation  Stone  of  the  New  Four-Courts,  Dublin,  laid. 

1787  His  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  died  Oct.  25. 

1788  The  Englifh  fettle  a colony  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 

Wales,  New  Holland,  and  begin  to  build  a town  which 
they  name  Sydney  Cove,  Feb.  7. 

1789  A furpri'fing  revolution  in  France:  they  raze  the  Baflile  to 

the  foundation,  and  form  a new  conflitution,  by  which 
the  power  of  the  king  is  greatly  reduced. 


1789  The  King  of  England  being  incapacitated  by  illnefs  from 
governing,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent, 
but  declined  the  offer  upon  the  recovery  of  his  Majeftv. 
J790  Lewis  XVI.  of  France  accepts  the  conflitution  as  offered  to 
him  by  the  National  Convention. 

1791  The  flight  of  the  French  King  and  his  family  from  Paris; 

they  are  arrefled  by  the  Pofl-mafler  of  St.  Menehould 
in  the  principality  of  Varrennes,  and  brought  back 
under  a ftrong  efcort.  1792  the  King  is  depofed. 
1793  beheaded, 

1792  Inundation  on  the  North  wall,  Dublin. 

1793  Jan.  2.  A deputation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Delegates 

of  Ireland,  prefented  a petition  to  his  Majefly.  April 
9,  A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  received  the  Royal  affent. 

November  16,  The  Queen  of  France  fuffered  under  the  axe  of 
the  Guillotine. 


MEN  of  LEARNING  and  GENIUS. 


N.  P.  ffv  the  Data  is  implied  the  Time  when  the  above  Writers  died ; but  when  that  Perio  l happens  not  to  be  known,  the  Age  in  which  tb:y 
fourijhtd  is  Jtgnijied  by  fl.  The  Names  in  Italics , are  thofe  who  have  given  the  bejl  Englifo  tranjlations , Exclufive  of  School  Books. 


Bcf.  Ch. 

9C7  T T OMER,  the  firft  profane  writer  and  Greek  poet, 
11  flouriflied.  Pope. 

Htfiod,  the  Greek  poet,  fuppofed  to  live  near  the  time  of 
Homer.  Cooke. 

884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

600  Sappho,  the  Greek  lyric  poetefs,  fl.  Fawkes. 

558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

356  Efop,  the  firfl  Greek  fabulifl.  Croxal. 

348  Thales,  the  firfl  Greek  aflronomcr  and  geographer. 

497  Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  in 
Greece.  Rowe. 

474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Fawkes.  Addifon. 

436  ./Efchylus,  the  firfl  Greek  tragic  poet.  Potter. 

435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.  Wejl. 

413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  firfl  writer  of  profane  hiflory. 
Litilebury. 

407  Ariflophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.  White. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet.  Woodhull. 

406  Sophocles,  ditto.  Fraklin.  Potter. 

Confucius,  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  fl. 

4CO  Socrates  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy,  in  Greece. 

391  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiflorian.  Smith'.  HuLbes. 

361  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician.  Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 

339  Zenophon,  ditto,  and  hiflorian.  Smith , Spclmnn , AJhly , 
Fielding. 

3^8  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Socrates.  Sy- 
denham. 

3 6 Ifocrates,  the  Greek  orator.  Dimfdale. 

332  Ariflotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato. 
Hobbes. 

313  Demoflhcnes,  the  Athenian  orator,  poifoaed  himfejf.  Le- 
land.  Francis . 

j88  Theophraflus,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  fcholar  of  Arif- 
totle.  Budget . 

283  Theocritus,  the  firfl  Greek  pafloral  poet,  fl.  Fawkes. 

277  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  mathematician,  fl. 
R.  Simfn. 

270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  in  Creece. 
Digby. 

264  Xeno,  founder  of  the  floic  philofophy  in  ditto. 

244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 

208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 

184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.  Thornton. 

139  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.  Cclman. 

13  e Diogenes,  of  Babylon,  the  floic  philofopher. 

124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiflorian. 
Hampton. 

54  Lucretius.,  the  Roman  poet.  Creech. 

44  Julius  Caefar,  the  Roman  HifloriaDand  commentator,  killed. 
Duncan , 
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Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  univerfal  hiflorian,  fl.  Booth. 
Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  fl. 

43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philofopher,  put  to  death. 
Guthrie.  Mclmoih. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.  Rowe. 

34  Salufl,  the  Roman  hiflorian.  Gordon , Rofe. 

30  Dionyfius,  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Spelman. 
19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Drydon,  Pitt,  Wartcn. 

11  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.  Grainger, 
Dart. 

8 Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  fatiric  poet.  Francis. 

A.  C. 

17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiflorian.  Hay. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.  Garth. 

20  Celfus,  the  Roman  philofopher  and  phyfician,  fl.  Grime. 

25  Strabo  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phtedrus,  the  Roman  fabulifl.  Smart. 

43  Paterculus,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Neweome. 

61  Perfius,  tbs  Roman  fatyric  poet.  Crewfer. 

64  Quintus  Curtius,  a Roman  hiflorian  of  Alexander  the  Great 

fl . Digby. 

Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  t* 
death.  E’  Ef  range. 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.  Rowe. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  the  Roman  natural  hiflorian.  Holland. 

93  Jofephus,  the  Jewifh  hiflorian.  Whijlon. 

94  Epidletus,  the  Greek  floic  philofopher,  fl.  Mrs  Carter. 

93  Quintilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.  Guthrie. 

96  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet.  Lewis. 

98  Lucius  Florus,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl. 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  Hiflorian.  Gordon 

104  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  Hay. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

1 16  Pliny  the  younger,  hiflorical  letters.  Melmoth , Orrery. 

1 17  Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiflorian.  Hughis. 

1 19  Plutarch,  of  Greece,  the  biographer.  Dryden,  Langlorn. 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet.  Dryden. 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematician,  and 
aflronomcr,  fl. 

130  Jtiflin,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Turnlvl. 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hiflorian  and  philofopher,  fl.  Rooke. 

167  Juflin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeft  chriftian  author  af  the  apofl!e». 
i8j  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.  Dj nifi.de  Dryden,  Franklin. 
Marcus  Aur.  Antonius,  Ro^ian  emperor  and  philofopher. 
Collier , E'pbinjlone, 

193  Galen,  the  t>reck  philofopher  and  phyfician. 

200  Diogenes  ! aertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 

22;  Dion  Caffius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  hiflorian  fl. 

234  Oi  igen,  a Chriftian  father  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  hiflorian,  fl.  Hart. 

238  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  fuffered  martyrdom.  Marfhal. 

2,73  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  hv  Aurelian.  Smith. 

320  Lae 
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A NEW  CHRONOLOGICAL  TaBLE. 


' ■ ' I 'A.’;. tins,  a father  of  (lie  church,  ft. 

3 ; > Ari”<.  a pricft  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  feA  \t»f  Arlan?. 

- ; F nil. bins,  the  c eel  liafric  il  hifturian  and  chronologer.  Haunter. 
*9  lim'd , hilltop  of  Ctefnrea. 

'■  ')  Ore  ; rv  Nazi. uizen,  hilhop  of  Conftantinople. 

397  Am'Jrofe.  hilhop  of  Milan. 

415  Vacrebius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 

4;S  Eutropius.  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

514  Boet ins,  the  Roman  poet  and  Platonic  philofopher.  Bellamy 
Pr.-Jicn. 

529  Procopius,  of  Csefarca,  the  Roman  hiftorian.  Holcroft. 

Here  ends  the  illuftrious  lift  of  ancient,  or,  as  they  are  ftvled, 
ChilGc  authors. 

A.  C. 

73J  Bede,  a prieft  of  Norihumbcrland  ; hiftory  of  the  Saxon9, 
Scots,  &c. 

901  King  Alfred;  hiftory,  philofophy,  and  poetry' 

Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetlhire ; natural  philofophy. 

14CC  Geoflrv  Chaucer,  London  ; tiie  father  of  Englifh  poetry. 
140a  John  Gower,  Wales;  the  poet. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  i ondon  ; hiftorv,  politics,  divinity. 
1552  John  I.ealand,  London;  lives  and  antiquities 
15  8 Roger  Afcham,  Yorkfhi re ; philology' and  polite  literature. 
1572  Reverend  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer:  hiftory  of  the 
ch.  of  Scotland. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonfhire ; hiftory  of  Scotland, 
Pfalms  of  David,  politics,  See. 

1598  Edmund  Spenfer,  London  ; Fairy  Queen  and  other  poems. 
1615-25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  53  dramatic  pieces. 

1616  William  Shakefpeare,  Stratford  ; 42  tragedies  and  comedies. 
1622  John  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  Scotland;  discoverer  of  lo- 
garithms. 

162;  William  Camden,  London  ; hiftory  and  antiquities. 

1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  London  ; nat.  philofophy  and  li- 
terature in  general. 

1634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,  Norfolk  ; laws  of  England. 

1638  Ben  Johnfon,  London;  53  dramatic  pieces. 
l/4l  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Norfolk;  laws  and  antiquities. 

1654  John  Selden,  Suflex  ; antiquities  and  laws. 

J657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent;  difeovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London  ; mifcellaneous  poetry. 

1674  John  Milton,  l^ondon  ; Paradife  loft,  regained,  and  various 

other  pieces  in  verft  and  profe. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltfhire;  hiftory  of  the  civil 
wars  in  England. 

1675  Jamrs  Gregory,  Aberdeen;  mathematics,  geometry,  and 

optics. 

16-7  Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  London;  natural  philofophy, 
mathematics,  and  fermons. 

j6?c  Samuel  Butler,  Worcefterfhire;  Hudibras,  a burlefque  poem. 
1685  Thomas  Otway,  London;  10  tragedies  and  comedies,  with 
other  poems. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  Bucks;  poems,  fpeeches,  letters,  &c. 
r6/?9  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfhire ; hiftory  of  phyfic. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;  eleven  tragedies. 

Robert  Barclay,  Edinburgh  ; apology  for  the  Quakers. 

1691  Honourable  Robert  Boyle ; nat.  and  exper.  philofophy  and 

theology. 

Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee;  antiquities  and  laws  of 
Scotland. 

*694  John  Tillotfon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Halifax;  254 
Sermons. 

1697  Sir  William  Temple,  London  ; politics,  and  polite  literature. 
j7.1i  John  Dryden,  Northamptonfhire  ; 17  trag.  and  com.  fa- 
tiric  poems,  Virgil,  &c. 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetlhire ; philofophy,  government  and 
theology. 

j;05  John  Ray,  Effex;  botany,  natural  philofophy,  and  divinity. 
1707  George  Farquahar,  Londonderry ; eight  comedies. 

1713  Ant.  Afh.  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftfbury  ; charaAeriftics. 

1714  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edin.  bifhop  of  Salifoury  ; hift.  biography, 

divinity,  Sic. 

1718  Nicholas  Rowe,  Dcvonfhire ; feven  tragedies  tranfl.  of  Lucan’s 
Pharfalia. 

*719  Rev.  John  Flamftcad,  Derbyfhite;  mathematics  and  aftro- 
nomy. 


Jofcph  Addifcn,  Wiltfhire  ; Spectator,  Guardian,  poems, 
politics. 

Dr.  John  Keil,  Edinburgh  ; mathematics  ar.d  aftronomy. 
1771  a atthew  Prior,  London  ; poems  and  politics. 

1 ; 24  William  Wollaftan,  Staffordfliire;  religion  of  nature  de- 
lineated. 

1727  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Lincoln  {hire , mathemat.  geometry, 
aftronomy,  optics. 

1729  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Norwich  ; mathematics,  divinity: 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dublin ; four  comedies,  papers  in 
Tatler,  &e. 

William  Congreve,  Staffordfliire ; feven  dramatic  pieces. 
I73i  John  Gay,  Flxeter;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic 
pieces. 

1734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  Mearnfliire;  medicine,  coins,  politics. 

1 42  Dr.  Edmund  Halley;  natural  philofophy,  aftronomy, 
navigation. 

1744  Alexander  Pope,  London;  poems,  letters,  tranflation  of 
Homer. 

I"45  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dublin;  poems,  politics, 
and  letters. 

1748  James  Thompfon,  Roxboroughfh ; feafons  and  other 
poems,  five  tragedies. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  Southampton;  logic,  philofophy', 
pfalms,  hymns,  fermons,  &c. 

175°  Rev.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  Yorkfliire;  life  of  Cicero,  &c. 
Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ; metaphyfics,  and  natural 
philofophy. 

17 5*  Henry  St.  John,  lord  Bolingbroke,  Surry';  philofophy, 
metaphyfics,  and  politics. 

I7J4  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London  ; on  poifons,  plague,  fmall-pox, 
medicine  precepts. 

Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetfliire ; Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  An- 
drews, &c. 

1757  Colley  Cibber,  London ; 25  tragedies  and  comedies. 

1761  Thomas  Sherlock,  bifhop  of  Lond.  n ; 9 fermons,  Sic. 

Penjamin  Hoadly,  hilhop  of  Winchefler;  fermons  and 
controverfy. 

Samuel  Richardfon,  London  ; Grandifon,  Clariffa,  Pamela. 
Reverend  Dr.  John  Lealand,  Lancafhire;  anfwer  to  De- 
iftical  writers. 

1765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young  ; Night  Thoughts,  and  other 
poems,  three  tragedies. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne;  45  fermons,  Sentimental 

Journey,  Triftram  Shandy'. 

1769  Robert  Smith,  Lincolnfliire ; harmonies  and  optics. 

1770  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  ; life  of  Erafmus,  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 

and  fermons. 

Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne ; poems. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  Dumbartonfhire  ; Hiftory  of  England, 
novels  tranfi. 

1771  Thomas,  Gray,  profeffor  of  mod.  hift.  Cambridge;  poems. 

1773  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chefterfield  ; letters. 
George  Lord  Lyttleton,  Worcefterfhire;  Hiftory  of  England. 

1774  Oliver  Goldfmith  ; poems,  effays,  and  other  pieces. 
Zachary  Pearce,  bifh.  of  Rochefter  ; annotations  on  the  N. 

Teftament,  & c. 

1775  Dr.  John  Hawkfworth  ; effays. 

1776  David  Hume,  Merfe  ; Hiftory  of  England,  and  effay's. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall  ; plays,  &c. 

1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford  ; plays,  &c. 

William  Warburton,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter  ; Divine  Legation 
of  Mofes,  and  various  other  works. 

1780  Sir  William  Blackftone,  Commentaries. 

1782  Thomas  Newton,  bifhop  of  Briftol,  Litchfield;  prophecies,  &e. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  hart.  Roxboroughfhire ; difeafes  of  the 
army. 

Henry  Homa,  lord  Kaimes,  Scotland;  Elements  of  Criti- 
cifm,  Sketches  of  the  hiftory  of  Man. 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkfhire  ; anatomy. 

1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield;  Englifh  DiAionary,  bi- 

ography, effavs,  poetry.  Died  December  13,  aged  71. 

1785  William  Whitehead,  poet  laareat ; poems  and  plays. 

1790  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin;  elcAricity. 

1791  Rev.  John  Wefiey,  London;  founder  of  the  Methodifts, 

annotations  on  the  Old  and  NewTtft.  Nat.  philofophy, 
hiftory,  poetry,  fermons,  and  various  other  works. 
Died  March  2nd.  aged  88. 
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EMPIRES,  KINGDOMS,  STATES,  and  REPUBLICS^ 
CITIES,  TOWNS,  RIVERS,  LAKES,  MOUNTAINS,  &c. 
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SYSTEM  of  GEOGRAPHY. 


‘Tic  Roman  numerals  I.  and  II.  and  III.  denote  the  refpetlive  volume  ; abp.  Jignifies  archhijboprick  ; .me.  ancient ; b.  hay  ; bp.  lijhoprick  ; C.  city  ; 
ca.  canton;  cap.  capital;  cir.  circle;  CO.  county ; cy. country  ; <1.  duchy  ; dio.  diocefe  ; dif  Jijlrict ; emp.  empire ; i.fort * g.  government  ; 
gi.gutf;  i . ijland : is.  ijljnds  ; k.  kingdom;  1.  lake  ; mar.  marquifatc ; m.  mountain  or  mount;  ms,  mountains ; p.  province;  pa.  palace; 
pty.  principality  ; pal.  palatinate  ; prom,  promontory  ; rep.  republic  ; r.  river,  i.fea;  (t.Jlruits  ; t . tozun  ; ter . territory  ; U.  university. 


A A,  r.  11.73,100,376,  361, 
746,451, 748,  429,  . 

Aar,  or  Aren,  r . 11 . 435. 
Aarhufen,  c,  II.  18;. 

Abano,  village  of,  II.  526. 
Abbeville,  t.  II.  75°- 
Aberbrothic,  t.  III.  159* 
Aberconwav,  t III.  1 34. 
Aberdeen,  t.  III.  T57. 
Aberdeenfhire,  III.  157. 
Abergavenny,  t.  III.  70. 
Aberifhvith,  t.  III.  137* 
Aberncthy,  t.  III.  157. 

Abe*,  I.  496. 

Abingdon,  t.  III.  5 2. 

Abo,  II.  131. 

Aboededo,  1. 1.  597. 

Abolfon,  t.  11.  353- 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  II-  600. 

Citra,  11.  600. 

Abydus,  or  Avido,  1.  474,  440. 
Abyifinia,  1.  482. 

Acapulco,  port  of  III.  37 5* 
Achaia,  II.  15. 

Acham,or  Azem,  k.  I.  263. 
Achem,  or  Ac  been,  k.  I.  196. 
Achombone,  cap.  of  Axirn,  I.625 
Acra.or  Acre  ; called  alfo  Ptolc- 
mais  I,  428. 

. ,in  Africa,  I,  619. 

Acron,  Gold  Coafl,  I.  620,  613. 
Acroteri,  i.  II.  33. 

Adda,  r.  II.  47c,  473- 
Aderbeitzen,  p.  Perfia,  I.  3 4- 
Adexe,  b.  TenerifFe,  i.  I.  68c. 
Adige,  r.  II.  229,  527. 

Adinelli,  1.  438. 

Adllburg,  t.  II.  224. 

Admiralty,  is.  II.  81. 

Adour,  r.  II.  763. 

Adrianople,  orEdrene,  II.  2c. 
Alen.r.  III.  132, 

JEgates, is.  II.  607 
Aegean  Sea,  11.  17. 

JEolis  1.  438- 
JEfopus.t.  III.  30*. 

TEtna,  nr  II.  60I. 
iEtolia,  k 11.  15. 

Africa,  I.  45 1 . 

Agatton.t.  Benin,  I.597. 


Agen,  t.  II.  764. 

Agenois,  dif.  II.  764. 

Agly.r.  II.  761. 

Agnano,  1.  11  595. 

Agonna,  k.  I.  620. 

Agra,  p.  and  c.  I.  298 
Agriomela,  r.  the  anc.  Sperchius, 
II.  17. 

Aichhadt,  bp.  II.  327. 

Aigle,  r.  II.  77,3. 

Aire,  r.  III.  1 1 7,  1 15,  t.  II.  748. 
Aircfhire,and  t.  III.  152. 

Aifne,  r.  II.  786. 

Aix,  in  Savoy,  II.  490. 

, in  France,  II.  734. 

la  Chapelle,  c.  II.  376. 

Alaba,  or  Galla,  l„  482. 

Alaba,  p.  II.  6_;0. 

Aladulia,  r.  436. 

Alandi,  II.  131. 

Arlanza,  r.  II.  638. 

Alarcon,  r.  II.  638. 

Abau.r.  II.  100, 

Alb,  r.  II.  393. 

Allrano,  t.  II.  582. 

Albania,  II.  36. 

Albans,  St.  t.  : II.  96. 

Albany,  III.  305. 

Albigeois,  II.  761 . 

Albourg,  or  Aalborg,  If.  178. 
Alcantara,  t.  II.  643. 

A)  Caflava,  f.  Morocco,  I.  706. 
Alderholm, i.  II.  I-O. 

Alderney,  i-.  II.  49. 

Alen,  r.  III.  132. 

Alenttjo,  p.  II.  656. 

Aleppo,  c.  I.  415,  417,  4 20. 
Aleflandria,  c.  1 . 97. 
Aledandrino,  treaty  of,  II.  497 
Aleffio,  the  anc  Lyffus,  II  37. 
Alexandretta,  or  Scandal  oon,  1. 
421. 

Alexandria,  1. 4 61. 

Alfacs,  i.  I . 612. 

Abort,  or  Altdorf,  t.  II.  327. 
Algarve,  II.  655. 

Algeziras, t II.  646. 

Algiers,  k.  I.  718,  c 720- 
Alhambra,  r.  II.  627. 

Alicant,  c.  II.  619. 


A!ighany,ms.  III. 304. 
Allagnon,  r.  II.  765. 

Allahabad,  or  Helebas,  1. 1.  299. 
Alle,  r.  If.  112. 

Aller,r.  II.  293. 

Allier,  r.  II.  757,  765. 

Alloa,  t.  Ill  164 . 

Allfburg.t.  II.  224. 

Alnwick,  t.  III.  121. 

Alow,  r.  III.  135. 

Alps,  ms.  II,  48+. 

, r.  II.450. 

Alface,  II.  7 *1. 

Alfen,i.  II-  182. 

Altena,  t.  II.  290. 

Altenburg,  pty.  and  t*  II.  *7  S- 
Altmuhl,  r.  II.  323. 

Altorf,  or  Altdorf,  t.  II.  327. 
Altfohl,  co.  II.  19 1. 

Altfletten.t.  II  462. 

Aluta,r.  11.  39. 

Amac,  i II.  4 70,  1 74. 

Amadia,  I.407. 

Amalfi,  t.  II.  597 
Amara,  or  Amhara,  Abyffinia, 
I.  4 94- 

Amafia  I.  4 6. 

AmalTe,  r II.  770. 

Amaftris,  fee  Semaflro. 
Amazonia,  III  411 
Amazons,  r.  III.  c66. 

Ambcrg  c.  Ill  313. 

Vmboife  t II.  770. 

Amboy  r 111  303. 

Amboy  na.  i.  I.  169. 

Ambrum,t.  II  740. 

Amedabad  I 316 
America  in  general,III.  265, 266 
Amersfort,  or  Ambersfoort,  t II. 
426. 

Amfia.  i I 50c. 

Amiens  t.  II.  750. 

Amluk  i.  I.  604. 

Amoghta,  i.  I.  604. 

Amftel,  r.  II  421. 

Amflerdam,  1 21. 

Anadir,  r.  and  b.  Kamtfchatka, 
1.1x5  129. 

Anamaboe,f  Gold  Coafl,  I.  620 
Anan,  or  Anaud,  III.  150. 

A 


Ance,  r.  II.  740. 

Anclam,t  II.  270. 

Ancona  mar.  II.  562. 
Andalufia,  p II.  643. 

Andlau  r II.  741. 

Andoman.is  1.  199. 

Andra,  i.  the  anc.  Andros,  II.  7f 
Andrew,  St  r.  I.  629. 

Andrews  St.  t.  and  n.  III.  158. 
Angcrberg,  I.  II.  12,  t 118. 
Angcrman,  r.  II  1 , 1 
Angermania,  or  Angermanland, 
II.  140,  141. 

Angers,  c II.  772* 

Anghiera  treaty  of,  II.  497. 
Anglefea, i.  III.  134. 

Angola  orDombo,  k.  I.  563. 
Angoulefme,  c.  II  767. 

-vtigouri,  I 437. 

Anguilla,  i.  III.  342. 

! Angur,  r II.  too. 

Angusfliire,  III  159. 

Anhalt  pty.  II  271. 

, r 272 

, Deflau.  II.  272. 

.Benburg,  II  273. 

Anian,  or  Ajan,  I.  496. 

Angazija,  Comoro,  is.  I 5C7. 
Anjcnga,  I 431. 

Anio  r.  II.  570 . 

Anjoane,  or  Johanna,  Comoro, 
is.  I.  507 

Anjou, g.  II.  772. 

Anleuter,  r II.  327. 

Ann, r III.  141. 

Anna, St.  t.  II.  '7. 

Annabou,  i.  I.  636. 

Annamooka,  or  Rotterdam,  i. 

I 838. 

Annapolis,  111.  307. 

Annatom.  i.  New  Heb  I 567. 
AnnenhoIF,  pal.  II.  79. 

Anfpach  c.  If.  325. 

Anta,  k.  gold  coafl:,  I.  6:4,613. 
Anthakia,  the  anc.  Antioch,  I. 
421. 

Anthony  St  convent  of,  II  72. 

, fort  Guinea  coafl,  I.  626. 

Antibes  t.  II.  73;. 

/\rticr,  r.  II.  766. 


Antigua, 
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Antigu^i.  ITT  344. 

Antinopolis,  I.  474. 

Antn'ca.l.  11.493. 

An  i pares,  i the  Anc.  Oliaros, 

)!.  ii. 

Antonio,  St.  i.  Cape  de  Verd.  I. 
660. 

A‘nhSng'l,kK.  Madagafcar,  I 514. 
Antrim,  c III  21  >. 

Antwerp,  c,  ti  398. 

Aorta,  d.  II  49  ,. 

Apenrade.  t.  II.  lSx. 

Apes,  ms.  I.  10. 

Apfelftatt,  _r  II.  274. 
Apoliinopolis,  I 47?. 
AppeninP,  ms  11583,484. 
Appenzel,  cap.  II.  _,6o. 
Appleby,  t.  III.  125. 

Apulia,  or  Apuglia,  II.  397,599 
Aquamboe,  co.  619. 

Aquila,  II.  602. 

Arabs,  or  Raib,  r.  II.  18  j. 
Arabia  in  general,  I.  80. 

• Felix  I.  3H0. 

— Deferta,  l.  381. 

Petraia,  I.  381. 

Arabella  I.  40 -. 

Aranjuez,  t,  11.  634. 

Aras.r  I.  334. 

Arbe,  i.  II.  00. 

Arbon,  or  Arisen  t.  II.  41. 
Arcadia  the  anc.  II.  12. 
Acarnania  k.  II.  15. 

-Arc I angel  II.  71. 

Archipelago,  II.  18 
Archipelago  of  the  Great  Cy- 
clades of  Bougainville,  I.  821. 
Arcot,  h 311. 

Ardrah,  k I • <11. 

Arebo,  t.  Benin,  I.  597.  591. 
Arga,  r.  II.  039. 

Argen.r  II.  392. 

Argetfta,  r II.  37. 

Argentero,  in  11.  551. 
Argylefhire,  HI.  161. 

Arhufe  g.  II  179. 

A rka  the  anc.  1 j2V. 

Arkico,  t.  in  -'.bcx.1. 49  j. 

Arles,  c.  II.  734 
Armagh,  c.  III.  15. 
Armancon,r  II  754. 

Armenia  major,  or  Turconiania, 
I.  408 

Annira, t.  II  18. 

A rndall,  t.  II.  159. 

A rnheim,  II . 417. 

A rno,  r.  II.  541. 

A milad  t,  t.  II.  277. 

Arracan  and  Tipra,  ks.  I.  262. 
Arragon,  k.  orp.  II.  6.7, 

A rran  i.  III.  153. 

A rras,  t.  II.  748. 

Arrow  i.  III.  18  ■ , r.  100. 

A ruba,  i.  III.  365. 

A rrois,  II.  74 
Arun,  r.  II.  518. 

Arurtdcl  t.  III.  36. 

Arvo,  r.  II.  2 88. 

Arzew,  t.  I.  719. 

Afaph  St.  c.  HI.  t -2. 

Al  n iffenbu'g,  t.  II.  : ' 4- 
Artibv  de  la  '/.ouch, t,  III.  107. 
Alla  Minor,  I.  434. 

Afcenfion  i.  I.  63 J. 

Afinarii,  i.  II.  4 8. 

Aflcin, or  Great  Ardrah,  1.  Cu. 

A ’Ten,  t.  II.  4 g, 

Alynt,  uif.  III.  163. 


Aflyria,  anc.  I.  40 'i.1 

or  Curdiflan,  1. 406. 

A IF,  cy.  II.  496. 

Afli,  cy.  II.  496. 

Aftorga  e.  II.  < 41. 

Aftrachan  Tartary,  I.  377. 

city,  I.  577, 

A flora,  r.  II.  641. 

Adurias,  pty.  II.  641. 

Atakow,  i.I.  604. 

Athens,  now  felines,  II.  16. 
Athlone  c.  III.  191, 

Athol,  t.  III.  1-7. 

Athos,  m.  II.  18. 

Atlas,  in.  I.  452,  -05, '7  18. 
Atooi  i.  Sandwich  is.  I.  591. 
Attica,  k.  II.  15. 

Attinga  I.  331. 

Ava  emp.  I.  257. 

Aube.  r.  II.  752.  . 

Auch,  t.  II.  764. 

Aveiro,  c.  II.  660. 

Averno  I.  II.  5 13,  59 -. 
Augfbcrg  bp.  II.  382. 

, c.  II.  382. 

Augurta,  t.  III.  225. 

Auguda  Rauricorum,  II.  456. 
\uguftine,r.  Madagafcar,  1. 5 15 
Augudow,  t.  II.  97. 

Avignon,  c.  II.  738. 

Avila  del  Rey , II.  636. 

Anker,  r.  III.  106. 

Avon,r.  III.  IOO,  I 2 106. 
Avonawre,  r.  III.  163. 

Arequi  a,  dio.  III.  40 cu 
Aurich,  t.  II.  375. 

Aurillac,  t.  II.  65. 

Aurungabad,  t.  I.  3 o. 

Audria,  cir.  II.  1 . 

Lower,  II.  2x4. 

Upper,  II.  220. 

Aurtrian  countries  in  Swabia, 
II.  394. 

Flanders,  II.  40?. 

— — Hainault,  II  406, 

— Territories  in  Upper 

Italy,  II.  498. 

Autune,  II.  7 -4. 

Auvergne  111s.  II.  665, g.  765. 
Auxerre,  0.  II.  754. 

Awadika,  b.  Kamtfchatka,  I. 

614. 

Axirn,  k.  Africa, I.  612.  627. 
Axius,  r.  Macedonia,  II.  18. 
Axminfter,  t.TII.  66. 
Aylefbury,  t.  III.  77. 

Azache,  or  Tinto,  r.  Its  waters 
noxious,  II.  643. 

Azerque,  r.  II.  765. 

Azof,  fee  AfoiL 
Axores,  is.  II.  663. 

B. 

BAALBAIT,  I.  472. 

Babdinandcl,  i.  and  d,  I. 

498- 

Baber,  r.  II.  242. 

Babylon,  c.  I,  4 5. 

Bacliian,  i.  I.  169, 

Bachmut  t.  II.  67. 

Ba  . ‘Iria,  the  anc.  I 333. 

Baden, II.  220.  co.  II  464,0.  464 

margravate,  II,  li.  387. 

Baden-Baden,  margravate,  II. 
87. 

Badcn-Durlach,  II.  38  ’. 
Badinoch,  III.  160. 


Bagamander,p.  Abydlnia.I  494 
Badajoz,  t.  II.  643. 

Bagdat,  or  Bagdad,  c.  I.  505. 
Bagrada  r.  of  the  ancients, now 
Mcgrada,  I.  733. 

Bahama,  is.  III.  333, 

Baijah,  I.  737. 

Baikal,  1.  Siberia,  I.  132. 

Bahar,  p.  I.  301, 

Bokrhifaria.  Crimea,  II.  44. 
Balambangan,1.  I.  187. 

Balbec,  ruins  of,  I.  423. 
Balearic,  h.  II.  647. 

Baltea,r.  II.  491. 

Baltic,  f.  II.  307. 

Baltimore,  t.  III. 75,  103,  160. 
Balveny,  t.  III.  162. 

Bamberg,  bp.  III.  318,0.  3x8. 
Bamboukale,  or  Hieropolis,  I. 
437- 

Bamffhire,  III.  1 6 2, t.  163. 
Banbury,  t.  III.  77. 

Banca,  drabs  of,  Appen.  768. 
Baucalis  r.  Sumatra,  I.  199. 
Banda  is.  I.  170. 

Bangorj  t.  III.  134,214. 
Bankok,  Siam,  k.  I.  28  . 
Bandead  downs.  III.  40. 

Bantam,  Java,  I.  180. 

Bar,d.  II.  744. 

Bar  Ie  Due,  II.  744. 

Barbadoes,  i.  III.  divilions  of, 
346. 

Barbary,  I.  701. 

Barbuda,  is.  III.  267. 

Barca,  defart  of.  I.  747. 
Barcelona, c.  II.  625. 
Barcelore.I.  329. 

Bardoa,  p.  Africa,  I.  664. 
Bareith,  II.  322. 

Bargeny,  t.  III.  152. 

Barnet,  t.  III.  96. 

Barri,  co,  II.  600. 

Barrier  towns  II.  408. 

Barrow,  r.  III.  190. 

Bars,  co.  II.  192. 

Barfally,  or  Burfali,  k.  I.  648. 
Bartau  r.  II.  1 o. 
Bartholomew,  St.  i.  Ill-  354. 
Bafartfliick,  t.  II.  20. 

Balliee,is.  Appen. 768,  7"7. 
Bafil.or  Wadi,  i.  II.  r 4 . ca.  and 
c.  II.  4 3. 

Bafilopotama,  r.  the  anc.  Euro- 
tas,  II.  1 2. 

Balingdoke.  t.  III.  44. 

BaTs  i.  III.  141. 

BafTaim  or  BafTeen,  I.  320. 
Baireterre,  t.  III.  343. 
Badingtluvayte,  I.  III.  123. 
Badora  or  Badarah,  I.  406. 
Badia,t.  II.  536. 

Batacola,  I.  329. 

Batavia  I.  I 74,  540,359. 

Bath  c.  Ill,  60. 

Baths  of  Calypfo,  j.  441. 
Bavaria,  cir.  II.  308. 

— ■ , Upper,  II.  309. 

, Pal.  II.  13. 

Bav  of  Iflands,  So.  S.  I.  737 
Bayeux,t.  II.  792, 

Bayjah,  or  Bejah,  c.  Tunis,  I, 
737- 

Bayona,  t.  II.  642. 

Bayonne  t.  II.  765. 
Bcachy-head,  III  36. 

Bearne,  pty.  II.  762. 

Beaumaris,  t.  III.  155. 


Beaupre  Abbey,  II.  744. 
Beauvais, c,  II.  786. 

Bedat. ’r.  II.  766. 

Bedford,  t.  Ill,  97. 

Bedfordfhire,  III.  97. 

BiEotia  k.  II.  15. 

Beerings,  i»  I.  604. 

Bega,  t.  II.  649. 

Beira  p.  II.  660. 

Belfaft  111.217- 
Belgrade,  Romania,  II  21. 

, fangiacfhip,  II.  48. 

, c.  the  anc.  Alba  Grx- 

corum,  II.  38,  t.  II.  198. 

Bella  Ifola,  II.  499. 

Bellide,  i II,  700. 

Bellinzona,  or  Ballantz,  t.  II- 
466. 

Belt,  Great  and  Little,  II.  160. 
Bclturbet,  t. 111,215. 

Belvc-dera  the  anc.  Elis,  called 
alfo  Cadofcopium,  II.  12,  13. 
Belvoir,  Ireland,  III.  214. 
Benares,  c.  I.  300. 

Bencoolen  I.  198. 

Bender,  II.  42. 

Bender-Maliin,  r.  I.  183. 
Benematapa,  or  Medrojjan,  I. 
562. 

Benevfimto.t.  II. 597. 

Bengal  p.  I.  ^cq. 

Benguela  I.  563. 

Benja,  r.  Africa,  I.  623. 

Beni  Abbafs,  ms.  I 723. 

Benin, k.  and  r.  I.  589. 

Benfbefg  II.  371* 

Bentall,  Sumatra,  I.  199. 
Bentheim,  co.  II.  37 5. 

Berbice,  r.  III.  4 1 2. 

Bure,  r.  III.  109. 

Berg,  d.  II.  57c. 

Bergamo, dif.  andc.  II.  529. 
Bergen,  g. andc.  II.  159. 
Berkfliire  III.  49. 

Bet  lin,  c.  II.  262. 

Bermudas,  is.  III.  332. 

Bern.ca.  II.  444  442. 

Bernburg  t.  II.  273. 

Bcrre,  r.  II.  741. 

Berri,  t.  II.  769. 

Berry,  g.  II.  769. 

Berwick  upon  Tweed,  III.  121. 
Bcrwicofhire,  III.  141. 
Befancon,  II.  740. 

Befos  r.  11-625. 

BclTarabia,  II.  42. 

Bethlehem,  or  Bait-el-lahm,  I 
4 3- 

Betlls.c.  I.  407. 
lieveland,  N.  and  S.  is.  II.  425. 
iula  r,  II.  97. 
ialyfloc,  c.  II.  97. 

■ liber,  r.  II.  450. 

iberac,  c.  II.  39 1. 

"ibin.or  Widin,  fangiacfliip,TT. 
26, 

Midoufe,  r.  II.  473. 

Biel,  I.  II.  435- 
lliela,  r.  II,  1 ; 1. 

Bielefield,  t.  II.  371. 
lielogorod,  g.  and  c.  II.  67. 
diellk.c.  II.  >7. 
dielfa, m.  II.  627. 

■igorre.  ms.  II.  763. 

'ilboa,  t,  II.  639. 

.iiledulgerid  1.668. 

'ilitz,  pty.  II  246. 

„ir,or  Beer, Mcfoporanxia,!  407 
Bird, 
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Bird,  i.  So.  S.  I.  789. 

1 Birmingham,  t.  III.  IOI. 

Eirl'ec,  r.  II.  45,5. 

I il'cay,  p.  and  b.  II,  639. 
Bifentena,  i.  II.  569. 

Biflagoes,  is.  1.  662. 
£ifnagur,c.  I.  328. 

Eiflao,  i.  I.  660. 

B.ithinia,I.  440. 

1-izerta,  Tunis,  I.  735. 

Rlack  Sea,  I.  435.  See  Euxine. 
Black.  Ifland,  II.  34. 

Black  RuLfia,  II.  99. 

Black  Elder,  r.  251,  248. 
Blackheath,  III.  34. 

Blackwater,  r.  III.  9 1. 
Blandford,t.  III.  38. 

Blau,  r.  II.  268. 

Bleking,  p.  II  135, 136. 
Blenheim,  11.314. 

Blois,  c.  II.  774. 

Blytl>e,  r.  III.  100. 

Bobio,  ter.  II.  497. 

Bochnia,  t.  II.  96. 

Bodmin,  t.  111.  69. 

Boededo,  t.  Benin,  I.  597. 
Bohemia,  k.  II.  230. 

Bohol, i.  Philippines,  1. 146 
Bojana,  r.  II.  36,37. 

Bois  du,  1.  or  Lake  of  the 
woods,  III.  281. 

Bois  lc  Due,  II.  431. 

Bokara,  I.  376. 

Bolabola,  I.  348.  590. 
Bolcheretlk,  t.  Kamtlchatka,  I. 
116. 

Bollchoireka,  r.  Kamtfchatka, 
I.  Hi- 

Bologna,  c.  II.  556. 

Bolognefe,  or  duchv  of  bologna, 
IE  335- 

Bolfena,  1.  II.  569. 

Bolton  in  the  Moors,  II.  127. 
Bolzano,  valley  of,  III.  229. 
Bombay,  I.  320. 

Bona.  c.  Algiers, I.  723. 

Bonaire,  i.  III.  363. 

Bonne,  c.  II.  3 9. 

Bonthain,  b.  Celebes  i.  I.  164. 
Borcum,  i.  II.  374. 

Borgo,  II.  132. 

Bormio,  or  Worms,  II.  474. 
Borneo,  i.  I.  183. 

Bornou,p.  or  k.  Africa,  I.  664. 
BofmakoiF,  i.  I.  379. 

Bofna.r.  II.  38. 

Bofna,  II.  38. 

Boflinev,  I.  69. 

Bodon,  t.  Eng.  HI.  1 '.9,  298. 
Bofivorth,  Field, III.  107. 
Botany,  k I.  334,353-  >-j68. 
Bothnia,  E.  II.  132. 

,W.  II.  141. 

, Gulf,  II.  14 1. 

B ulak,  port  in  Cairo,  I.  300. 
Boulogne,  t.  II.  731. 

Bourbon,  i.  I.  3 1 7. 

, r.  III.  280. 

Bourbonnois,  g.  II.  768. 
Bourdeaux,  c.  II.  763. 

Bourges.  c.  II.  76  . 

Bourget,  1.  II.  435. 

Bourne,  r.  II.  33c. 

Bouro,  or  Burro,  t.  I.  1 "O. 
Bourtrav,  coad  of  Guiuea,  I. 

623.  , ; 

Bouton,  i.  I.  170. 

Bow,  Eh  789. 


Boien,  II.  228. 

Brabant,  Aullrian,  II.  393. 

'■ , Dutch,  431. 

Bradford,  t.  III.  36, 1 1 7. 

Braes  of  Murray,  II.  616. 
Braga,  c.  II.  662. 

Braganza,  c.  II.  660. 
Braidalbin,III.  1 3 7. 
Brandenburgh,  mark.  II.  262. 

, middle  mark. 

II.  262. 

, new,  II.  284. 

, pty.IL  3 4. 

,Anfpach,  IU.3  23 

Brant,  r.  III.  133. 

Brava,  rep.  I.  417. 

Braunfeld,  t.  it.  338. 

Bravo, i.  Cape  Verd,  is.  I 638. 
Brazil,  or  Braftl,  III.  406. 
Brazza,  i.  II.  200. 

Erebince,  r.  II.  734. 

Brecknock  Meer,UI.  139. 
Brecknockfliire,  III.  139. 
Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  t.  III. 
159- 

Breda,  II.  431. 

Bremen,  d.  II.  292. 
Bremgarten,t.  II.  463. 
Premfebro,  II.  141. 

Brentz,  r.  II.  392. 

! refcia,tcr.  and  t.  II.  329. 
prenau,H.  240. 

Bred,  t.  II.  789. 
i reufeh,  r.  II.  741. 

Bracciodi  Mania,  or  Takowa, 

n.  13. 

Briancon,  t.  II  740. 
Bridgenorth,  t.  III.  103. 
Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  i.  II. 
709. 

Bridport,  III.  38. 

Brieg,  pty.  and  co.  II  34 1. 

Brien,  1.  II.  435- 
Brightbelmftone,  II.  318. 
Brinehinen,  ms.  II.  6,2. 

Brilach,  Old  and  New,  II.  397. 
Krifgaw,  Andrian,  II.  394. 
Briftol,  III.  61.  62. 

Britany,  g.  II.  787. 

Brixen.bp.  and  c.  II.  228. 

Briz  la  Galiiarde,  II.  767. 
Broadwater,!.  III.  123. 

Brock  village, II.  434. 

Browulia  heath,  II.  134. 

Brug  or  Brieg.II.  327. 

Bruges,  c.  II.  403. 

Brunette  fort,  II,  493. 

Brunn,  t.  1 1.  336. 

Brunfwick,  c.  II.  321, 302. 

, Lunenburg,  II.  293. 

Bruntilland,  or  Burnt  i.  III.  138 
Bruflels,  e.  II  396,  397,398. 
Brzelk,  II.  99. 

Bubiera,  t.  II.  628. 

Buchan,  III.  162. 

BuchanneTs,  prom.  II.  6t  1. 
Buchared.U.  40. 
jffuckeberg.il.  373. 
Buckingham,  t.  III.  77. 
Buckinghamfhire,  III.  77. 

Buda,  t.  II.  193. 

Bude.  r.  IE  272. 

Budiflin  orButzen,II.  307. 
Buena  Vida,  or  Bona  Vida.  i.  I. 
639. 

Buenos  Ayres,  II.  733. 

Bug,  r.  II.  99. 

Bugia.t.I.  723. 


Rolan,  i.  I.  662. 

Bulgaria,  II.  23. 

Bunker’s  Hill, II.  669. 

Burton  upon  Trent,  t.  III.  106. 
Eute,  III.  133. 

Burgundy,  II.  734. 

C. 

CABATA,  r.  I.  644. 

Cabra,  1. 1.  668. 

Cachao,  c.  I.  220. 

Cachimayo,  r.  II.  732. 

Cadiz,  II.  643. 

Caen,  t.  II.  792. 

Caerhilly  cadle,  III.  140. 
Caernarvon,  t.  III.  134. 
Caernarvonfliire,  III.  133. 
Caffraria,  I.  318. 

, Proper, I.  337. 

Cagliari  II.  498. 

Caicus,  r.  I.  440. 

Cairo,  Grand,  c.  I.  464. 
Cairwan,  I.  733. 

Caifar,  formerly  Caflaria,  I. 
435 

Caithnefsfliire.  III.  133. 
Calabria  t itra,  II. 397. 

Ultra, II.  397. 

C alais,  t.  II.  730. 

Calamine,  i.  I.  146. 

Calcutta,  I.  3:8. 

Caldeirao,  m.  II.  633. 

Calf  of  Man,  i.  II.  391. 

Calicut,!.  329. 

California,  III.  368. 

Calloa,  II.  730,73  1. 

Calmar,  dio.  II.  13  . 

C almuc,  Kalmuc,  Khalmuc,T  ar- 
tars,  I.  372. 

Calvary,  m.  I.  429. 

Cambay.  See  Guzurat. 
Cambodia,  I.  228. 

Cambcltown,  II.  614. 

Cambray,  II.  746. 

Cambridge,  t.  III.  298. 
Cambridgefhire,  III  298. 

Camel,  r.  III.  68. 

Cambrtfis,  III.  746. 

Cammin,  t.  II.  270. 

C ampagnadi  Rom  ana,  II.  370. 
Campania, II.  370. 

Campeachv, b. II.  730. 

Campen,  t.  II.  429- 
Canal  of  New  Dcim,  II.  117. 
Canalsin  China, 1.  43. 
Cananore,  I.  329. 

Canara,  ruins  of,  I.  324. 

Canaree,  I.  328. 

Canaria,  i.  I.  673. 

Canary  , is.  I.  670. 

C enche,  r.  II.  749. 

Candahor.  anc.  I.  333. 

Candia,  anc.  Crete,  i.  II.  32. 
Candy,  i.  I.  207. 

Canea,c.  II.  32. 

Canigan,  m.  II.  76 1. 

Carnal,  m.  II.  763. 

'antera,  r.  Sicily,  II.  6c  I. 
Canterbury,  c.  III.  2-  . 

Canton, or  Qu3ntong>  p.  I.  92. 
c.  42. 

Cantyre,  III.  I ' I. 

Cape  Breton,  ill.  274. 

Cape  Circumcifion, I.  362. 

Cape  Clear,  III.  188. 

Cape  Coad,  I.  621. 

Cape  Edgecombe,  I.  307. 
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Cape  of  Cood  Hope, I.  318. 

Cape  Negro,  i.  I.  303. 
CapeTown.I.  334. 

Cape  Verd,  is.  I.  638. 

Capitauata,  II.  600. 

C aprea„i.  II.  39'. 

Capua,  t.  II.  393. 

Carraccas,co.  III.  386. 

Caranges,  p.  III.  401. 

C’aramania,  I.  433. 

Carbon,  r.  anc.  Alpheus,  I.  IZ. 

C arcangery  fort,  1. 3 14. 

Cardiff,  t.  Ill,  140. 

Cardigan,  t.  II.  137. 
Cardiganfltire,  III.  137. 

Cartlia,  p.  II.  83. 

Corgo,  r.  II.  6C0. 

Caria,  I.  428. 

Carical,  I.  314. 

Carickfergus,  t.  III.  211. 
Cariglano,  III,  389. 

Carimon,  Java,  i.  I.  181. 
Carinthia,  d.  II.  221. 

Carilbrooke  cadle  III. 47. 
Carlefbady,  or  Charles’s  Eath, 
11.234. 

Carlingford,  t.  III.  19 1. 

Carlille,  c.  III.  123,  N.  Am.  III. 

3(,5* 

Carlowitz,  t.  II.  197. 

Carlfcroon,  t.  II.  13'. 

Cardeiu,  II.  234. 

Carlflirue,  c.  II.  388. 

Carmania,  deferts  of,  I.  333. 
Carmarthen,  t.  III.  138. 
Carmarthenfhire,  III.  138. 
Carmel, m.  I.  42  . 

Carnero,  gulf  of,  II.  22c. 
Carniola.  d.  II.  222. 

, Upper,  or.  Gorcfr.ika, 

II.  223. 

, Lower,  or  Dalenlkaf- 

tran,  II.  223. 

, Middle  II.  223. 

, Inner  II.  224. 

Carolath  pty.  II.  243. 

Carolina,  N.  and  S.  III.  > rp. 
Carpathian, ms.  II.  36,  183. 
Carrick,  buiiey,  III.  T32. 

Carrion,  r.  II.  041. 

Carfe  of  Go  wry,  III.  136. 
Carteret,  i.  1. 337. 

Carthage,  I.  39  ,317. 

Carthagena,  c.  Spain  II.  ^30,  g. 

So.  Am.  II.  381. 

C arwar,  I.  328. 

Cars.  I.  408. 

Cafah,  or  Kafan  I.  374. 
Cafbin.orl  afwin,  c.  L 34'. 
Cafhel,  c.  II.  189. 

Cafhmire,  I.  313. 

Cafpian  Sea,  II.  78. 

Calfal  t.  IL331. 

Caflareen,  1. 1.  739. 

Caflel,  c.  II.  330.  331. 

Cadagnaro.  r.  II.  327. 

Cadile,  New, II.  631. 

, Old,  63  . 

Cadri,  an-  . Delphos,  II.  1*, 

Cadro,  t.  Rhodes,  i.  I.  444. 

Giovanni,  c.  II.  03. 

Cadle  Treryn . prom.  III.  ( 8. 
Cadromena,  1,437. 

Catolonia  p.  II.  ' 2r. 

Categate,  or  Scaggcret,  f.  IT.  160 
Catharine,  St.  convent  of,  I.383 

i.  III.  363. 

Catharinehoff,  pa.  II.  79. 

Catharineu- 


Catharinen-Thal.  n.  *3. 
Catherincburgh,  t. 1.  13'. 
Cattanhi,  c.  II.  (OJ. 

Cavada,  r.  II.  630. 

CavallaJI.  19. 

Cavan  c.  and  t.  Ill,  a 15. 

Cauca,  r.  III.  387. 

Caucafus,  m.  I.  41 1. 

Caudcbec,  t.  II.  791. 

Cave  of  our  Lady  of  Candelaria, 

I.f'79- 

Cawal,  UI.  ill. 

Cavas,  or  Rubicon,  1. 1.  671. 
Caven,  or  Equinoctial  France, 

in.  339. 

Cay  our,  II  '34. 

Ctbu,  r.  I.  70'. 

Cedar  Creek  N.  Am.  III.  309. 
Celebes,  i.  I.  l'  2,  340. 

CcHerfcld,  t.  II.  30  . 

Camender,  fangiacfkip,  II.  38. 
Cennis,  m.  II.  489. 

Cc  plialonia,  i.  the  anc.  Samos. L 

Ceram,  i.  I.  170. 

Ccrigo,  i.  the  anc.  Cythera,  II. 33 
Ccrvera,  r.II.  623. 

Ce  rvennes,  ms,  II,  665.. 

Ceuta  I.  7x0. 

Qivlon.  i.I.  200. 

( ’iiagree,  r.  III.  379. 

Chain  i.  1. 337. 

Chalcedon,  I.  44c. 

Chaldea,  I.  403. 

CKalmer,  r III.  91. 

Chalons,  c.  II.  742. 

Cn  am  berry,  t.  II  490. 
Chr.mbord,  II.  774. 

Champagne, p II.  732. 
Champlain,  1,  III,  281. 
Chandcrnagore,  I.  308. 
Cranganore.  I.  730. 

Clianfi,  p.I.  42,43, 

Chang-tong,  p.  I.  42. 

Clianiicry,  or  Channoury,  III. 

164. 

Chantebon,  or  Liam,  243.. 
•Charente,  r.  II.  476,767. 
Ciiarleftown,  III.  323. 
Cbarrante,  r U.  768. 

Chartres,  c.II.  774. 

Chatham,  t.  and  dock,  III.  30. 
Chatfworth, II.  37S. 
Chatteau-Cambrcfis,  1.  746. 
Chaus,  p.  Barbarv,  I.  483, 
Cheapo,  r.  III.  373. 

Chedder,  t.  III.  39. 

Chelmsford,  t.  III.  9a. 
Chelfea,IlI.  89. 

Cheltenham,  t.  III.  72 
Checas,  r.  I.  313. 

Chandi,  t.  Nubia.  I.  494, 

Chcnfi,  p.  I.  47. 

Chepflow' III.  70. 

Cher, r.  It.  6 '3,  768,  769. 
Chcrafoul,  c.  I.  406. 

Cherburg,  t.JI.  792. 

Chrribon,  Java,  I.  18-7. 
Cherokee  Indians,  III.  337 
Cherfo.i.  II  20O. 

Chcrwell.  r.  Ill  74. 

Cbcfepcak,  b.  III.  306. 
Chefl-.ire,  II.  127. 

Chefter,  c.  III.  128.  in  N.  Am, 
IU.  674- 

Chcftcrfield,  t III  1 14. 
Cheviot,  m.  III.  122. 
-C".i:arcnza,or  Ciarci.za, U.  xj. 
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Chichefler  c.  IU.  33. 

Chicafaw  Indians,  III  327. 

Chili,  k.  Ill  403,  g.  403. 

Chiloe,  i.  Ul.  406. 

Chimtera,  m.  I.  433. 

, t.  Albania, II.  37. 

China,  I.  41. 

Chintaia,  the  anc.  Cotceunx,  L 
43  '• 

Chios,  or  Scio,  i.  I.  444. 
Chifwiek,  III.  89. 

Chiuna,  r.  II.  366. 

C1ionofs,.anc.  Colofs,  I.  437. 
Chotzin,  t.  II.  42. 

Chrevafla,  r.  anc.  Apfns,  II.  37. 
Chriftianx,  or  Aggerhus,  II.  158 
Chriftianfand,  g.  and  c.  II.  139. 
Cluiftianfburg,  f.  III.  160. 
Chriftianfhafen,  H.  1 -4. 
Chriftianfradt,  t.  II.  133. 
Chriftina  Santa,  i.  So.  Sea,  L 370 
Chriftmas,  i.  I,  591. 

Chriftobal  de  la  Laguena,  St.  t. 
I.  680. 

Chriftophers,  St.  i.  III.  322. 
Chur.  t.  II.  4-2. 

Chufifban,  p.  I.  334. 

Cilicia,  I.  433. 

Cinca,r,  U.  623. 

Cinopc,I,  437. 

Cintra,  m.  If.  639. 

Circaffian  Tartary,  I.  378. 
Cirencefter,  t.  III.  -2. 

Cirknitz,  1,  its  Angular  proper- 
ties,U.  224. 

Citadella,  t.  II.  649. 

Citta  Vittoriola,  II.  610.. 

Civita  Vechia,  t.  II.  369. 
Clackmananlhire  and  t.HL  163, 
164. 

Clagenfurt  U.  221. 

Clamecy,  t.  II.  768. 

Clare, or ThomoncI,  Ci  III.  212. 
Claremont,  III.  39. 

Claudiopolis,  now  Caflromena, 
1-437- 

Claufeuberg,  Tranfylvania,  II. 
196. 

Clauflhal,  t.  II.  299, 

Clazomene.  I.  438. 

Clermont,  c II.  -66. 

Cleves,d.II  c.  367,368. 
Clinowo,  II  37., 

Clogher  c.  III.  216. 

Cloud,  St.  II.  78 
Clwyd  r.II.  132. 

Cobham,  t.  III.  38. 

Coblenfz,  t.  II.  337. 

Coburg,  t.  II.  276,. 

Cochin, I.  387. 

, China,  I.  22'. 

Cockermouth,  t.  III.  123. 
Codaurs,  or  Corax  r.  I.  411. 
Coeverden,  t.  II.  430. 

Coignac,  t.  II.  768. 

Corintra  II.  660. 

Coisftld  II  361. 

Colberg,  t.  H.  2 0. 

Colchsfter  t.  III.  9 1 
Colchis  anc.  I.  41 1 
Colding.  t.  II.  180 
Coldingham,  III.  1 44 
Cokbrookc  Dale,  III.  103 
Colefcave,  * arbadoes  IU.  347 
Coletore,  Golconda,  II.  310 
Collucia.  1.  II.  589 
Colmar,  t.  II.  743 
Colne, r.  III.  91, 96 
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Cologne,  electorate. It.  338,339 
C..339,  .T42. 

Colombotz,  or  Golombotz,  IL26 
Colophon,  I.  438 
Colouri,anc.  Salamis,  i.  II.  28. 
Comniendo,k.  I.  623. 

Comombo,  or  Cown  Ombo,  I. 
4/8 

Comorn,  II.  194. 

Comoro,  is.  L 307. 

Conception, c.  It.  405 
Conde  Cda,  I.  208. 

Conflans, U.  782. 

Congleton.t.  UI.  L29 
Congo,  I.363. 

, Proper,  I.  3-63. 

Connaught  p.  III.  2x1. 
Connediicut,  r.  III.  300 
Cono.-rhew  hills,  St.  Chrifto-- 
phers,  III.  342 
Conradfburg,  f.  I.  623 
Conitance,  bp.  II.  380.  c.  380, 
381. 

Conltantia,  L.7  1 8. 
Con(tantinople,c.  II.  23 
Contefla,  II.  19 
Comedo, gf.  II.  27 
Conway,  r.  UL  134, 132 
-Copai  1 II.  13. 

Copenhagen,  c II.  170,171 
Copiopo  port,  III.  406 
Coquet,  r.  III.  120 
Cora,  t.  Samos  i . I.  448 
Corbach,  t.  II  333 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  ms. 
UI.  393 

Cordova, II.  647 
Corfu,  i.  II-  36 
Corinth,  gf.  II  XI.  c.  14 
Cork,  co.  and  t.  III.  108 
Cormantin,  Great  and  Little,!. 
620 

Cornwall,  III.  66 
Coromandel  coaft,  I.  311 
Coron.U.  12 

Corunna,  or  the  Groyne,  c.  Ui 
642 

Corfica,  i.  II.  333 
Corvo,  i.  Azores,  II.  664 
Collin,  ML  270. 

Codac.s,  II-  64 
Codair,  I.  480 
Coden,r.  II.  774 
Cothen,t  II.  273 
Cothy,  r.  IU.  138 
Cotapoxi,  volcano,  m.  Ill-  393 
Coventry,,  III.  1 00,  lot 
Coureze,  r.  II.  766 
Courjand,  d II.  100 
Cowada,  1.  II.79 
Cowbridge,  t.  III.  140 
Cowes,  r and  t.  III.  47 

— , Weft,  t.III.  47 

Coygach,  d if.  Ill  164 
Cracow,  pal.  and.c.  II:  9 3 
Creek  Indians  IIL  327 
Crefeld,  t . II.*  3 I. 

Crotna.  c II  329 
Crcmafco  dif.  II.  329. 
Cremnitz,t  II.  192 
Cremona,  9.  II.  304 
Cremooefe,  II  3°4 
Crena,  1 Corfica  II  333 
. Crefcntino.  II.  497 
Crevecair.  f.  I.  619 
Creufe, r III  769* 

Crimea  anc.  Cherfonefus  Tau- 
ricus,  I.  374,11.-43 


Croatia,  II.  3 

, Auftrian  and  Turkifti, 

II  198. 

Croix,  St.  r.  III.  267.  i.  LTL  36J- 
Cromford,  UI.  x 14 
Cronberg.  t.  II  334 
Croneburg,  t.  II.  132 
Cronlhlofs  caffle,  U.  79 
Cronftadt,  t.  II.  79 

— , Tranfylvania,  U;  19S 

Croydon,  III.  144 

Crumau,  of  Crumlow,  U.  234 

Cuba  i.  IU  360. 

Gujavln,  p II.  93 
Cul  de  Sac  Robert,  Martinico*. 
HI-  357 

Cijlloden-Moor,  III.  161. 

Culm,  or  Chelmno.II.  ic6 
Culmerland,  p.  II.  106 
Cumana,  or  Coniana,  III.  38',. 
Cumberland.  i.I.  772. 

, co.  III.  122.. 

Cunningham,  t.  Ill  132 
Curadou,i  III.  363. 

Curdeltan,  p.  I 406 
Curifche  Haf.  II  j 1 2 
Curifche  Nerung,  117 
Cufeo,  c.  400 
Curtais,  c.  I.  414 
Guzzola,  i.  II.  200 
Cvdnus,  or  Carrfu,  r.  I 43  c- 
Cyprus,  i.  1. 442 
Cyr,  St.  convent, U.  787 

D. 

Dacca,  i.  308 

Dagiltan,  p.  I.  334 
Dahomey,  k.A  607 
Dalecurlia,  p.  U.  1 79 
Dal-Elbe,  r It  121 
Dalgarth,  1.  III.  123- 
Dalkeith, t.  IU.  147 
Dalmatia,  II.  4.  Turkifb,  198^. 
Hungarian,  199.  Venetian,i99 
Ragufan,  200 
Dam,  1. II.  2'9 
Damala,U.  1; 

Daman,  I.  320 

Damafcus.  or  El-Sham, I.  424, 
Dambe2,  or  Tzana,  1. 1.  482 
Damietta,  I 463 
Dancali  k.  I.  396 
Dane,  r.  III.  128 
Dangala,c.I.  481- 
Dantzic,  c.  II  104 
Dantziger-Werder,  II.  106 
Danube,  r.  U.  3,  25,  184,  189,, 
i92,3>3,3i4,  389 
Dardanelles,  II.  21 
Darien  iflhmns,  II,  3 6 
Darking, or  Dorking,  III.  38 
Darlington,  t.  IIL  119 
Darmftadt.t.  U.  33  x. 

Dart,  r.  II.  63 
Dartmoor,  11.  63 
Dartmouth,  t.  ill.  63 
Davids,  St.  c.  III.  1.38. 
Dauphiue,  p.  II.  738 
Dead-Sea,  I.  427 
Deal,  t.  II.  32 
Dean,forcft  of  III.  72 
I eben,  r.  III.  92 
Dee,  r.  III.  12  , 128,  132,  131 
Degerby,  t.  II.  132 
I Dcluine,  r.  II.  34 
■ Dcim,  r.  II.  117 
I Delaware, r. IU.  303,304 
1 Delhi, 
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Delhi, c.  I.  299 

Delichi,  r.  anc.  Acheron,  II.  37. 
Delme,r.  II.  7,. 

Delmeiihorft,  co.  II.  374 
Delos,  i.  II.  28 
Deifter,  m.  II.  29 5. 

Demarary,  U.  412.  Settlement 
there,  ib. 

Dematica,,  t.  II.  21 
Denver,  r.  II.  395. 

Denbigh, III.  132. 

Denbighihire.  IU.  132 
Dender,  r.  II.  4O2 
Denis,  St.  t.  II.  785 
Deptford,  t.  III.  34 
Denmark,  11.  ico 
Derh,  r.  I.  739 
Derby, t.  Ill,  114 
Derbyshire,  III.  112 
Dcrne,  r.  I.  513 
Derwent  Water,  III.  112,115 
Dtfeada,  i.  III.  5. . 

Defert  of  Sinai,  I.  382 
Dcfima,  i.  I.  39 
Defiau,  t.  II.  272 
Deventer,  t.  II.  428 
Devize  , t.  III.  55 
Dcul,  r.  II.  749 
Devonshire,  III.  63 
Deutfcherod,  t.  II.  234 
Dcux-ponts,d.  II.  357 
Dial  bee,  c.  I.  08 
Ditmcl,  r.  II.  350 
Dieppe,  t.  II.  91 
Dijop,  c.  II.  7 S-,- 
Dill,  r.  II.  378 
Dillenburg, t.  II.  378 
Dillingcn,  t.  II.  382 
Dinant,  c.  II.  363 
Dingle,  t.  III.  190 
Dingwcil,t.  Ill  164 
Diukelfkukl,  t.  II.  391. 
I)irll;au,t.  II.  104. 

Diu,c.  I.  317 
Dni per,  r.  II.  7 1 . 

Dole,  t.  U.  74 1 
Dole,  la.  m.  II.  435 
Dolgelly,  t.  III.  136 
Dollart,  b.  II.  374 
Doinea,  r.  I.  216 
Domcfnefs,prom.  II.  toj . 
Dominica,  i.  III.  345 
Domingo,  St.  III.  352,  253 
Don,  anc.  Tannais,  r.  II.  46,  67 
Don  ColTacs,  II.  65. 

Don  Dicgp,  baths  of,  II.  41.1 
Donegal,  t.  IJ.  218 
Donez,r.  II.  67- 
Donezan,dif.  II.  76a 
Dorchcfteg,  t.  III.  57 
Dordogne,  r.  II.  705,  766 
Dorio,  r.  I . 4 .7! . 

Dornoch,  t.  III.  190 
Doris,  k.  I.  43?.  II.  15. 

Dorothea,  fort,  I.  627 
Ilorpt,  t.  II.  7? . 

Dorfetlhire,  III.  56 
Dort,  c.U.  4:0 
Dortmund,  c.  II.  369 
Dotiay,  c.  II.  74^ . 

Dove,  r.  III.  104,  112 
Dover,  t.  III.  31 
Dovern,  III.  162 
Douglas  t.  and  r.  III.  r^o 
Douro,  r.  II.  1 12,630,  6^i 
Doux,  r.  II.  740. 

Down,  co.  III.  213 
Downpatrick,  II.  214 
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Drac,  r.  II.  739 
Drangiana, anc.  I.  333 
Drave,  r.  II.  184 
Drauefn,  I.  II.  112 
Drenthe,  or  Drent,  co.  II.  430 
Drefden,  c.  II.  2ca 
I rino-Nigro,  r.  II.  37 
Drobrudfch,  dif.  II.  27 
Drogheda,  t.  III.  191 
Lroitwich,  III.  102 
i rame,  r.  II.  739 
Dromore,  t.  III.  217 
Pronthcim,  g.  II.  159 
I ’rumlanric,  III.  1 ■ X 
Drupee,  t.  II.  280 
Dublin,  co.  and  c.  III.  9 1 
Duiveland,  i.  II.  425 
Dulwich,  III.  41 
F un,  r.  III.  1 15 
Durance,  r.  II.  734,  737 
L ure,  r.  II.  740 

Durham,  bp.  and  c.  III.  118,  119 
Dutch  i rabant,  II.  431 
Duke  of  York’s  i.  I.  67 
I umbartonihire,  or  Lenox,  IU. 

152 

F umblain,  t.  III.  15  7 
I umfries,  t.  III.  • 5 1 
Dumfriesshire,  III.  150 
Luna,  r.  I.  71,  73,  75 
1 unbar,  t.  III.  I 5 
Dundee,  t.  III.  i<  o 
ungamion,  t.  III.  2 1 6 
Dunkel J t.  III.  t c 5 
L unkirk,  II.  747 
P unmow,  t.  J II.  92 
Dunnomondt,  caflle,  II.  75 
Duns, III.  144 
Dunftable.t.  III.  97 
Durazzo.auc.  Epidamnus  II. 3 7 
Duren.t,  II.  3 o 
I urham,  III.  1 j 9 
Duroyr,  i.  I.  Appendix,  785 
DuiTeldorf,  or  DuiTeldorp,  c.  II. 

3 7 c , .4  7 1 
Dwina.  r.  II.  i5 
Pyle,  r.  II.  3 5 
Dwina,  r.  II.  99 

E. 

17s  A REAM  ANGA,  1. 1.  5 ■ 7 
i aft,  r.  N.  Am.  III.  „oi 
Ea-Ouwhe,or  Middltburg.  i.  I. 

619  * 

Eafter  i.  I.  566 

Eaftern  ’1  artarv.  See  Tartary 
F.aft  Erielland,  p'y  II.  374 
Ebei  fiein,  co.  II.  393 
Ebro,  r.  II.  12,627,626,(30 
Ebtoith  r.  II.  - o. 

Ecdefborn,  II.  114. 

Ecclefiaftical  State  of  Italy,  II. 
55'- 

Ecker,  r.  II.  279 
Eiflon  hill,  III.' 104 
Eden,  r.  III.  1 24 
Edeuburg,  or  Sopron,  II.  193 
EdelTa,  c.  I.  407 
Edfou,  I.  4 8 
Edinburgh,  c.  III.  145 
Edir.burghlhire.  See  Mid  Lo- 
thian 

Edgeliill,  oattle  of  III.  101 

Eger,  r.  II.  3 1 

Egiuni,  or  9Egeum,  c.  II. 13 

Egmant,  i.  I.  772 

, or  New  Guernfey,  I. 


Ega,  r.  II.  (39 
Egra,  r.  II.  233 
,or  Eger,  t.  II.  234 

Egypt.  E :'S\ 

Ehrenercitftein  citadel.  II.  237 
Ejap,  or  Sr.  ob  fuburh,  II.  25 
Eichsfeld  II.  3 5 
Eider,  r.  II.  1 io. 

Eimeo,  i.  I.  589. 

Einfidlen  Abbey,  II.  450. 
Einbec,  t.  II.  299 
Eifena  h,  p:y.  II.  274. 

Eiflcben,  t.  II.  27  8 
Elav,  r.  II.  1 ,9 
Elba,  i.  II.  551 

Elbe,  r.  II.  202,  5 30,  237,  248, 
251.  252.  255,  26S  267,  268 
Elbing,  e.  II.  104,103 
Elephanta,  i.  I.  323 
Elephantine,  i.  I.  478 
Elginshire.  III.  166 
El  Hammat,  t.  I.  747 
Elizabeth  Cape,  I.  ?c9 
Elizabethhoof  pa.  II.  80 
Elnbogen,  t.  II.  234 
Elfe,  r.  II.  237 

Ellinore,  or  I llinoor.  II.  175 
i Ivas,  c.  II.  (56 
I lved,  r.  I.  7 21 
El<vy  r.  III.  132 
Ely,  ill.  95 

Embac,  r.  LI.  -5 

Emboli,  anc.  Anphipolis,  II.  19 

Embden,  t.  II.  373 

Enibro,  i.  II.  27 

Emma,  r.  II.  1 3 

Fnimat,  r.  II.  435 

F rnmeric,  c.  II.  3 ,8 

Ems  r.  II.  85 

Enfield  Chafe,  III.  93 

Engia.  or  iEgina,  i.  II.  28 

i.nnefkilling,  t.  III.  2 5 

Ens,  c. and  r.  II.  2*0 

1 nfine,  I.  47  4 

Entre  Douro  e Minho,  p.  II. 
6-'  1 

Eolo,  m.  II.  568 
Ephefus,  c.  I.  4 38 
j pinewedia  k.  II.  .5 
I pidaurus,  II.  15 
L pirns,  II.  ) 

I pfom,  III.  41 
Erbach,  co.  and  c.  II.  3 - o 
i riurt,  c.  II.  , . 5 
L rgers,  r.  H.  741 
irgets,  r.  II.  453. 

Eridanus,  r.  11 . 1 7. 

Inr,  1.  Ill  267. 

Erlang,  t.  II.  322. 

Erliiz,  r.  II.  246. 
b 1 tneland,  p.  II.  73. 

Ertzgtbirg,  cir.  II.  257. 
Erzerom,  I.  408. 

Efepel,  i.  II.  193. 

E filer,  III.  39. 

Efiingtn,  c.  II.  389. 

Efne,  or  ElTer.ay,  I.  478. 
Eiquera,  r.  II.  638. 

ESTa,  r.  II.  641. 

Efieck,  c.  II.  I 7. 

Ellen,,  c.  II.  371. 

Eflfex,  HI.  91. 

Eftcrabad,  I.  333. 

Efthonia,  or  Revel,  g.  II.  64. 

P 7.  • 

Eftramadura,  p.  Spain,  II.  642. 
Portugal,  657. 

Ertrella,  in.  anc.  Ilerrainius,  II. 
6C0. 


Eftremos,  c.  II.  656. 

Etolia,  or9Etolia,  k.  II.  15, 
Eton,  t.  III.  77. 

Etfch,  r.  II.  227. 

Everftein,  co.  II.  393. 
Evinlode,  r.  II  74. 

Evora,  e.  II.  656. 

Euphrates,  r.  Alia,  I.  380.  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  I,  599. 
Evre,  r.  II.  769. 

Euripus,  Strair,  II.  27. 

Europe,  II.  1. 

Eurotas,  r.  anc.  Bafilopotamus, 

II.  X2. 

Euftatia,  St.  i.  III.  363. 

Euxine.  or  Black  Sea,  II,  3. 

Hr,  r.  III.  64. 

Exeter,  c.  III.  64. 

Eyder,  r.  II.  287. 

F. 

TT’AENZA,  t.  II.  561. 

X Fair,  i.  III.  168. 

Fairford,  t.  III.  72. 

Fale,  r.  III.  68. 

Falkland’s,  is.  I.  523.  III.  159. 

III.  414. 

Falkirk,  t.  III.  154. 

Falmouth,  t.  III.  69. 

Falfter  i.  II.  177. 

Faltfhii,  t.  II.  42. 

Falun,  t.  II  140. 

Famagufta,  I.  442. 

Fano,  t.  II.  562. 

Fantin,  I.  620. 

Fariftan,  p.  I.  334. 

Farnefe,  t.  II.  568. 

Farnham.  HI.  38. 

Faro  Straits,  II  60c.  port,  655 
Faroe,  i.  II.  r 60. 
Fau-tchcau-fou,  c.  I.  69. 

Fayal;  Azores  L.  JL  663. 

Ftdal,  i.  I.  486. 

Fe  ele,  S‘ . 1 er.  II.  497. 
Femeren,or  Fcmarr.,  i.  n.  182. 
rermauagh,  co.  III.  215. 
Fernando  Po.  i.  I.  636. 
Ferrarefe  or  d.  of  Ferrara,  II. 

559-  c.  55  9- 

Ferrcanah,  I.  506. 

Ferro!,  c.  II.  642. 

Fctifiau.  t.  II.  39. 

Peru,  k.  I.  I a. 

Fez.  k.  I.  705.  c.  707. 
Eickidberg;  in.  II.  321. 
Fifeihire,  HI.  15  . 
f igo,  I.  5. 

Fikoofan,  m.  I.  36. 

Finland,  g.  II.  79.  d.  83.  pro- 
per. T 71. 

Finmark.  pre'cclurc,  II.  160. 
Firando,  !.  15.  39. 

Fifc.n,  p.  I,  23. 

I ivd,  1 . II.  429. 

liurr.e,  or  St.  Veif,'t.  II.  22 C. 

Flanders  in  general,  n II.  402. 

1 French,  11.  745. 

Flenfburg,  II.  182. 

F.i.i  i , re,  III,  13  r. 

Flint  t.  III.  13  . 

Florence,  ter.  or  the  Florentl- 
no,  II.  J4 :. 

Flor  .-s,  Azores 'is*  II.  664. 
Florida,  W.  a ;d  E.  III.  327. 
Flouden  field , III.  122. 

Flour,  St.  c.  II  765. 

Flushing,  t.  II.  425. 

Fluvia,  r.  II.  625. 

C 


Fo-kicn 


VI 


I 


X 


D E X. 


Fo-kien  p.  I.  4 5. 

Font.  e.  a.  ;6s. 

. I'ppcr,  II  76’. 

Fulkffone,  t.  Hi.  v$2. 
l'onchiale,  t.  I.  700. 

Fong-w  mg-chinga,  c.  I.  104. 
Foiuainbleau  t.  II.  785. 
r.'iitanitbia,  f,  It.  (140. 

F 1 la  d,  N.  ami  S.  ILL  31. 
.porelt  Towns,  II.  300. 

Forfar,  t.  UI.  1 o 
Formcn  era.  III.  649. 

Fottaes,  II.  d.41. 

P.irnxofa,  i.  L.  41.  94. 

Fvro,  Great,  Ardrah,  I.  6s  t. 
Fort  Augulfus,  III.  r6l. 

Fort  Royal,  Martinico  III. 
3.?7-  _ 

Fort  Trinity,  Martinico,  III.  33  7 
Fort  r III.  141. 

Faille  Dyke,  II.  1 7. 

F thering  ay,  call  e,  HI.  99. 
Inula,  i.  Ill  169. 

Fourdon,  or  Mearns,  t.  III. 

1 - 

Ff-ance,  k.  II.  664. 

Franche  Comte,  II.  740, 

Francois  Cape,  III.  353 
Trancol  . r.  II.  623. 

Franconia,  cir.  II.  317. 
.Franeker,  f.  II.  4x7. 
Frankenthal,  II.  346. 

Frankfort  on  t e Maine,  II. 
355- 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  t.  U. 

1 66. 

Fraferlmrgh,  t.  III.  163. 
Frauenfeld  t.  II.  461. 

Frauffadt,  t,  LI.  94. 

Frc-dcrica,  or  Fredricfliod,  II. 
180, 

Ftcdericklburg,  pa.  II.  174. 
Frcderickfliall,  t,  II.  158. 

Freder  cklfiam,  t.II.  83. 
Frederickftadt,  t.  II.  138.  181. 
Freewill,  i.  I.  539. 

Freidberg,  c.  II.  337. 

Freifach,  t.  II.  22  . 

Frevberg,  or  Fridburg,  t,  II. 
*5  7- 

Freyburg,  II.  394.  can.  II.. 
436. 

Freyfing,  c.  II.  3 1 3. 

Friendly,  is  l 5 3.  619. 
Frieltlapd,  p-  II.  374. 

Frifche  Netrung,  II.  106. 

F if  he  Haf,  or  Erefhavcn,  II. 
in. 

Friuli  cy.  II.  -19. 

Frontignac,  t.  II.  760, 

Froorn,  r.  III.  -6. 

Fuego,  i.  Cape  Verde,  is,  I. 
63  $■ 

Fuertaventura,  i.  Canaries,  I 

67 1. 

Fulda,  bp.  II.  349.  t.  and  1. 

349-  ;S°- 
Funen,  1.  II.  176. 

Faran,  r.dl.  733. 

Furka,  ms.  II.  433- 
Fnrke,  m.  II.  471  . 
Furflenberg,  pty.  II.  393. 

Fufe,  r.  II.  303. 

G. 


G-lata,  fuburb,  II.  25. 


3a!  «t:a,  1.  437. 

Alicia,  p.  II.  644. 

Gall,  St.  Abbey,  II.  467.  c 
46?. 

G.Uh.ia,  la.  i.  1.  663. 

Gallipoli,  fatkgucfhip,  II.  2j. 
Galloway  ; New,  Upper,  Lower, 

•II.  131. 

Galbvay,  co.  III.  Jt  -. 

Gambia,  r.  I.  43a.  643.  644. 
Gam  la  Carleby,  II  132. 

Gams  co,  • I 464. 

Gua.de,  r.  II  303. 

Gandcrfheim,  t.  II.  303. 

Gangea,  p I.  334. 

Ganges,  r.  I.  263.  303. 
Garachica  haven,  Tenerif,  i.  I. 
680. 

t.  I.  ib. 

Garonne,  ’.II.  ( 63.  763 
Gartiua,  t.  Candia,  i.  II.  32. 
Garza,  r.  II.  3 zX. 

Gafeony,  g.  II.  764. 

Gaffer,  bailiwick,  II.  463. 
Gaflrickland,  II.  1 o. 

Gatavita  I III.  381. 
Gaterlleben.  I.  II.  272. 

Gatt  flrait,  II.  1 1 >. 

Gau-Kiebra.  I 474. 

Gave  Bernois.  r.  H.  763. 
Gavenne,  r.  II.  70. 

Gauga,  p.  I.  6 3, 

GedrofRa,  anc.  I.  334. 

Gefles,  t.  and  r.  II.  140. 
Gcilhed,  r.  XI.  3 3. 

Generalite  Lands,  II.  41  1. 
Geneva,  I II.  4 3.  44  . 480. 

, r.  IT.  480. 

Genoa,  r.  II.  330.  c.  532. 
George,  fort  St.  fee  Madras. 

's  Channel,  in  the  So. 

S.  I 784. 

George,  1.  III.  281. 

George,  S . Azores  is,  II.  663. 
Georgia,  p.  Perfia,  I.  410. 

, or  Gurgiffan,  I.  4.30. 

Georgia,  State,  ILL  324. 

Gera,  r.  II.  271. 

Gerdaven,  Ii.°  118. 

Gc-r^enti,  c.  II.  ( o'. 

Gcriab.  I 326. 

Germain,  or  p.  o‘  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, L 437- 

Germains,  St.  t.  II.  787. 
German  Empire  iu  general,  II. 
201. 

its  circles  and  fiefs,  2 13. 

Germantown,  in  N.  America, 
III.  303. 

German  Samland,  II.  117. 
Germode  Abbey,  II.  273, 
Gernfpacb,  t.  II,  393. 

Gers,  r,  II.  764. 

Gerfaw,  r.  II.  430. 

Gefula,  p.  I.  71  r. 

Gevaudan,  II.  76 3. 

Gewipp,  r.  II.  269. 

Gheete,  r.  II.  393 
Ghent,  c.  II.  403. 

Ghilan,  p I.  34. 

Giant’s  Caufeway,  III.  2 1'-. 
Giant’s,  or  Rei/en’a  ms.  II. 

242- 

Gibraltar,  II.  646. 

Giengen,  t.  II.  392. 

Giefien,  t.  II.  333. 

Gilolo,  i.  I.  170. 

Girven,  r.  Ill  237. 


Giuliano,  St.  m.  II.  34 1« 
Glaciers,  ms,  II.  487. 

Olamorg mfliire,  II'.  Ij'’. 

Claris,  can  and  t.  II.  432. 

■ d ilgow,  t.  III.  1 if. 
Glaftonbury,  III.  62. 

Glatz,  co.  II  46.  c.  247. 
Glauche,  t.  II.  28  -. 

Glogau,  pty.  II.  .'44. 

, Great,  t.  II.  244. 

Glomnen,  or  Glamer,  I It.  tyc. 
Gloucefler,  i.  I.  3 9. 

, c.  III.  71. 

Gluckftadt,  t.  II,  ?8y. 

Ginund,  or  Gemond,  t.  II.  391. 
Goa,  I.  227. 

Gojam,  p.  I.  493. 

Golconda,  k.  L 300. 

Goldberg,  t II.  '44. 

Gold  CoafI,  Africa,  I.  611. 

Golo,  r.  Corfica  i.  II.  535. 
Gombroon,  I 371. 

'Gomero,  i.  I.  84. 

Gondar,  t . I.  494. 

Goplar,  or  Gopto,  I.  II.  84. 
Gordium,  I.  4 . 

Goree,  i.  I 636. 

Gorlitz,  II.  307. 

Gofe,  r.  II.  300. 

Collar,  c.  II.  300. 

Gofport,  t.  III.  46. 

Gotha,  t.  II.  274 
Gothifpc-Elbe,  or  Gothie,  r.  II. 

1 t.  ! 

Gothland  in  general,  II.  132. 
Divifions,  131.  1 3 3. 

, ms.  II  433. 

Gottenburg,  t.  II  134. 
Gottingen,  c.  II,  297. 

Gottorp  caffle,  II.  181. 

Gouwe,  r.  II,  418. 

Gozo,  or  Gozzo,  II.  61 X. 

Grabo,  r.  II.  269. 

Graciola,  i.  Canary  is  I.  671. 

, i.  Azores  is.  II.  663. 

.Grampian,  ms.  HI.  141. 

Gran,  or  Granus,  r.  II.  184.  c. 
194. 

Granada,  k.  andc.  II.  630. 

- , i.  III.  3di. 

Grandchartreufe  convent,  II. 
739- 

Grand  Portage,  from  1.  Supe- 
rior, III.  282. 

Granicus,  r.  I.  433. 

Grantham,  t.  III.  109. 
Gratefberge,  m.  II.  244. 

Gratz.  c.  II.  22  1. 

Graudenz,  t.  II.  104. 

Gravelines,  t.  II.  74'b 
Gravefend,  II.  3 z. 

Gray,  t.  II.  741. 

Great  Britain,  III.  I. 

Green,  i I.  823. 

Greenland,  III.  239. 

Greenlaw,  t.  III.  144. 
Greenwich,  III.  33. 

Gremfel,  m.  II  443. 

Grenoble,  c.  II.  739. 

Grenock,  III.  132. 

Greva,  r.  I.  631. 

Grijoo,  near  Oporto,  II.  662. 
Grimma,  t.  II.  257. 

Crifons,  co.  anc.  Rhetia,  II. 
470- 

Grondo,  c.  II.  99. 

Groningen,  p.  II.  429. 


Grotto  of  Paufitipo,  fl.  391. 
Groups,  the,  is.  E App.  783. 
Grutenhagen,  pty.  II  398. 
GuadaLjarc.  Audience  ol  Mexi- 
co, HI.  373. 

GuadaVantin,  r.  II.  830. 
Guadalat-e,  or  r.  of  Oblivion, 
II.  .43- 

Gnadalaviar,  r.  II  628. 
Guadeloupe,  III.  334. 
Guadalquivtr,  anc.  Boetis  r.  II. 

12.  30.  631.  643, 

Guadarama,  r.  II.  ( 31. 
Guadiana,  r.  II.  612.  6-gI.  642, 
6jo.  636 

Guam,  Ladrone  is.  I.  139. 
Gumbinnen,  t.II.  119. 
Gpamanga,  dio.  III.  400. 
Gitarda,  c.  II.  660. 

Guaftalla,  d.  II.  408. 

Guatimala  Audience,  III.  37 
Guayaquil,  g.  UI.  392.  r.  3.93. 
c.  394- 

Guben,  t.  II.  308. 

Gueret,  II.  7 17. 

Guernfey,  i.  III.  48. 
Guelderland,  p.fflS,  416. 
Guezna,  c.  Great  Poland,  II.  94. 
Guiana,  till.  41 2. 

Guienne,  g,  II.  733, 

Guilford,  or  Guildford,  III.  37. 
Guinea  in  general,  I.  397. 
Guipufcoa,  II.  639.  f'40, 
Gull-fpang,  r.  II.  120.  121. 
Gumbinnin,  t.  II.  II  , 
Gummea,  r.  II.  640. 

Guriel,  pty.  I.  414. 

Guflrow,  t.  II.  283. 

Guy  Cliff,  III.  loo. 

Guzurat,  or  Cambay,  I.  316, 

H. 

HAARBURG,  t.  II.  293. 
Haddington,  or  Eaft  I.o- 
thian,  co.  and  t.  III.  145. 
Hague,  II.  423. 

Hainault,  II.  40'. 

Halberlfadt,  pty.  II.  303.  t.  304. 
Hales  Owen,  III.  104. 
Halicarnaflus,  II.  438. 
Halidown  hill,  III.  122. 
Halifax,  t.  Yorkfhire,  III.  117. 

, t.  Nova  Scotia,  I1L 

276. 

Hall,  t.II  228.  c.  28X. 

, c.  Swabia,  II.  273. 

Hallein,  t.  II.  3x3. 

Halland,  p II.  133.  136. 
Halfingland,  p.  II.  140. 

Ham,  t.  II.  369. 

Hama,  Syria,  I.  421. 

Hamamet,  c.  I.  736. 
Hamburgh,  c,  II.  287.  288. 
Hamelen,  II.  269. 

Hampfhire,  III.  43. 

Hanau,  co.  and  t.  II.  334. 
Harta,  t.  I.ancerota,  i.  I.  671. 
Hanover,  d.  II.  293.  e.  296. 
Hanfe  towns,  II.  104.  290.  291. 

355-  369- 
Hantz,  t.  II.  472. 

Hapaee,  i.  Friendly,  is.  839. 
840. 

Harflcur,  t,  II.  792. 

Haria,  t.  I.  6"  I . 

Harjedalen,  p.  II-  X40.  141. 
Harlech,  t.  III.  136. 


Harlem, 


vit 


Harlem,  U.  420. 

Hai  ling, it,  t.  II.  41'. 

Harris,  i.  III.  1 3. 
Harrowgate,  III  it  6. 
Hartford,  t.  III.  96. 

Hartford lliire,  III.  95. 
ll  inland  Point,  ill.  66. 

Hurt?.  foreft,  II.  271.  299. 
Hartzgerode,  IL  273. 
Harwich,  t.  III.  92. 

Halli,  dif.  II.  44.7> 

Hailing*,  t.  III.  .’,7. 

Hafto,  m.  II.  369. 

Jiavannah,  t.  III.  33  -. 

Havel,  r.  II.  268. 

Havelberg,  II.  268. 
Havcriord-VVcft,  t.  IIL  138. 
Havre  de  (irace,  t.  II.  792. 
Hanan,  i.  I 42. 

Hcan  c.  I.  12."'. 

Hebrides,  is.  III.  169. 

Hebron,  I.  433. 

H .-emits,  ni.  II  20. 

Hala,  m.  III.  2.53. 

Helbi-un,  IT.  317. 

Hcdemora,  t.  II.  14c. 
Heidelberg,  t.  II.  344. 
Hellbrnn,  c.  II.  390. 
Heiligcnftadt,  II.  335. 
Hcldrungcn,  t.  II.  277. 
Helena,  St.  i I.  633. 
Helefpont,  I.  44O. 

Helgea,  r.  II.  133. 

Helgoland,  i.  ii.  18?. 

Helier,  St,  III.  48. 

Heliopolis,  c.  ruins  of,  I.  473. 
Hellinglord,  t.  II.  132. 
Henares.  r.  II.  631. 
Hcnncberg,  co.  II.  33c. 

Hippo,  anc.  ruins  of,  I.  723. 
Heraclea  Ponti,  I.  436. 
Heraclea.anc.  I’erintheus.IL  21. 
Herat,  I.  333. 

Herculaneum  II.  594. 
Hereford,  r.  III.  73. 
Herefordfhire,  III.  73. 

Herford,  c.  II.  372. 
Hermanftadt,  II.  196. 

Hermus,  r.  II.  433. 

Hernofaud,  t.  II.  141. 
Herrengrung,  II.  191. 
Herrenhuth,  t.  II.  308. 
Herslield,  pty.  II.  358. 
Herzegovina,  II.  37. 

Heffe,  langravate,  II.  350. 
Hexam,  battle  at,  III.  122, 
Hieres,  t.  IL  737.  is.  ib. 
Hieropolis.  See  Bamboukale. 
Hierro,  or  Ferro,  i.  I.  688. 
Hildburgliatifen,  t.  II.  276. 
Hildefluim,  bp.  II.  304.  c.  305. 
Hillfborough,  t.  IIL  215. 
Hinchinbrook,  i.  New  Heb.  I. 
821. 

-- , t.  II.  98. 

Hindoftan,  I.  264. 

Hirfchberg,  c.  II.  243. 
Hifpaniola,  i.  III.  352. 

Hochflet,  t.  II.  314. 

Hohenlhoe,  II.  329. 
Hohenzoliern,  pty.  II.  393. 
Holland,  in  Ducal  Prulfia,  t.  II, 
118. 

p.  II.  418. 

Holmefdale,  III.  3-9. 

Holftein,  d.  II.  283. 

Holyhead, -III.  133. 

Holywell,  ill.  132. 

Homburg,  t.  II.  333. 


I N 

Honan,  p.  I.  43. 
i Honduras  bay,  III.  340. 

■ Hood,  i.  I.  821. 

; Hofmark  Furth,  t.  IL  324. 
Horlliam,  t.  III.  3 . 

Hofliem,  r.  I.  7 20. 

Hothcim,  r.  II.  O'. 
Hottentot,  cy.  I.  32-. 
j Hou-qnang,  p.  I.  42. 
Houghton,  III.  no. 

Howe,  i.  I.  776. 

: Iloy,  i.  III.  167. 

I Iloya,  co.  It.  373. 

| I uaheine,  i.  I.  796.  798. 
Hudfon’s,  I.  III.  268.  270.  271. 
1 udlon’s,  1.  II.  30  >. 

Hui,  or  Huy,  t.  II.  363. 

1 'nifne,  r.  II.  774. 

I lull,  t.  III.  ir6. 

I umber,  r.  II.  1 13. 

Hungary,  k.  II.  4.  18  •. 

, Proper,  II.  189. 

, Upper,  II.  189. 

— , l.ower,  II.  190. 

Hunfe,  r.  II.  429. 

Iiunte,  r.  II.  373, 

Huntingdon,  t.  III.  98. 
Huntingdon  (hire,  III.  97. 
Huron,  I.  III.  267.  281. 

1 Ivcre,  r.  called  alfo  le  Ganelon, 

’ll-  7 73- 

Hyrcania,  anc.  I.  334. 

J- 

JABY,  or  Jabab,  Africa,  k. 
I.  624. 

Jacatra,  r.  I.  j -4. 
jachen,  I.  61 1. 

Jaffa  Palcfliue,  I.  428. 

Jaffa,  anc.  Joppa,  I.  429. 
Jagcrndorf,  pty.  II.  246. 
Jagerfburg,  pa.  II.  174. 

Jago,  St.  i.  Cape  Verd  is.  I. 
638.  t.  Cuba  i.  III.  361.  c.  So. 
Ama.  III.  376. 

Jago,  St.  de  Compoftella,  t.  II. 
642. 

Jagft,  r.  II.  323. 

Jahore,  Malacca,  I.  232.  233. 
Jakin,  r.  I.  399. 
jakuta,  p.  I.  131. 

Jalonilz,  r.  II.  39. 

Jalta,  i.  I.  734. 

Jamaica,  i.  III.  333. 

Jamby  fa&ory,  Sumatra,  i.  I. 
1.95. 

James,  f.  Afr.  I.  644. 

James,  t.  Ama.  III.  309. 

James,  t.  Ama.  III.  316. 
Jamtland,  Lapmark,  IL  142. 
anna,  c.  anc.  Tbclfaly,  II.  1 7. 
Janna,  or  Jannina,  c.  II.  17. 
Japan,  k.  I.  14. 

Japara,  t.  Java,  i.  I.  180. 
Jaroilaw,  t.  II.  97. 

Jarollawl,  t.  II.  7c. 

Java,  i.  I.  172. 

Jauer,  pty.  and  c.  II.  24  2. 

Jaxt,  r.  II.  332. 

Ibar,  r.  II.  38. 

Iberia,  anc.  I.  334. 

Iceland,  III.  234. 

Ida,  m.  II.  32. 

Idro,  or  Yolfa,  t.  II.  223. 

Jean,  k.  II.  647. 

Jean  de  Bracamorqs,  g.  III.  392. 
jean,  k.  St.  pied  de  port,  t.  II. 
766. 


) E X. 

Jedburgh,  ill.  148. 

Jrdo  Japan,  i I.  25.  26. 

cdogawa,  r.  Japan,  I.  26. 
Jemtia  Jamt'md,  p.  IL  140-I. 
Jena,  t.  U.  274. 
enifei,  or  Yemifea  r.  I.  136. 
Jenifcifk,  t.  Siberia.  I.  136, 
Jcrretta  or  Jarrcta,  r.  II.  601. 
Jerfey,  i.  III.  47. 

Jerfey,  F.  and  W,  N.  Ama,  II. 
3°3- 

Jemlalem,  I.  429. 

Jefo,  or  Julfo, is.  I.  107. 

Jalfy.  t,  Moldavia,  II.  42. 

Iglau,  t.  11.  236. 

Ihna,  r.  IL  269. 

Ilay,  or  Ida,  i.  III.  162. 

Ililfus,  r.  II.  17. 

Ill,  r.  II.  741. 

Illimani, nt.  Cordilleras  III.  4:2. 
line,  x.  II.  299. 

Itlyricitm,  Turkifli  If.  38. 

Ilz,  r.  II.  313, 

Imeretta,  or  Iiucreetia,  I.  416. 
India,  I.  264, 

Indra,  r.  II.  3. 

Indrapour,  Sumatra,  i.  lyr. 
Indrc,  r.  II.  769. 

Indus,  r.  I.  263. 

Inerfte,  r.  II.  303. 

Ingollladt,  t.  II.  312. 

Ingria,  p.  II.  79. 

Inn,  r.  II.  227.  31 C 
Innerlochy,  III.  161. 

I110,  I.  Corlica  i II.  333. 
Infpruck,  t.  II.  227. 
luflcrburg,  t.  II.  u -. 

Inveinefs,  t.  III.  16;-. 
Invernefslhire,  IIL  1 5c. 
Inve-.-ary,  t.  III.  161. 

John  St.  d’Angcli,  t.  II.  767. 
John’s  St.  i.  III.  273. 

Johns,  St.  i.  Cape  Verde  is.  I. 
660. 

Jona,  i.  IIL  1 '2. 

Jonkioping,  t.  II.  133. 

Johanna,  i.  I.  30c. 

Johannelburg,  t.  II.  1 20. 

Ionia,  I.  438. 

Ionian  Sea,  II.  3. 

Jonfalam,  t.  Siam,  k.  I.  246. 
Jordan,  r.  L 427. 
jortan,  Java,  i,  I.  180. 

Joux,  des,  1.  II-  433. 

Ipre,  or  Iperlee,  r.  IL  405. 
Ipfwich,  t,  III.  92. 

Irac-Agem,  p.  Perfia,  I.  334. 
Ireland,  III.  172. 

Irkutlk,  t.  Siberia,  I.  136.  g. 
Ruffia,  II.  64, 

Irronan,  i.  New  Heb.  L 821. 
Irtifch,  r.  I.  133. 

Irwtill,  r.  III.  126. 

Irwin,  t.  III.  132. 

Ifchia,  L II.  396. 

Ifenburg.t.  II.  280.  Upper,  338. 
Ifer,  r.  II.  311. 

Iferan,  m.  II.  488.  739. 

Ifere,  r.  II,  488.  739. 

Iferlou,  II.  369. 

Ifiands  of  Danger,  L 767. 

Difnppointment,  I.  7 \~t. 

Floating.  II.  749. 

Illandfliolm,  i.  II.  140. 

Ille,  r.  II.  764. 

Ille  of  Man,  III.  129. 

Ifny,  r.  and  t.  II.  392. 
llota  Bettai,  L II.  499. 


IfoIa'Mudre . Ii  300. 

Ifpahan,  c.  Perfia,  I.  343. 
Jliiquibo,  r.  II.  4 2. 

Ifluudun.  t.  II.  769. 

Iffria,  II  329. 

Ifuela,  r.  II.  62'. 

Itakoonia,  or  Wcaooa-ctte,  1 

I.  8.'  . 

Italy,  II.  484. 

, Middle,  II.  34T. 

, Lower,  II.  382. 

It  lion,  r.  IIL  137. 

It*,  or  Itlch,  r.  II.  273. 
Itzehora,  t.  II.  28;. 

Juan  Fernandos,  I.  I.  78c. 
Jucatan,  p.  III.  3 73. 

Judea,  or  Paleftioe,  I.  426. 
Judenburg,  c.  II.  221. 

Jug.  r.  II.  72. 

Jtiliers,  d.  and  t.  II.  3J9. 
Julplm,  t.  I.  344. 

Ives  St.  t.  IIL  98. 

Iviea,  i.  II.  49. 

Jumma,  r. -India,  I.  298. 

Ivory  oafl,  I.  27. 

Jura,  m.  II.  43  . 438. 

Ivrea,  marquifate  of,  II.  496. 
Jutland,  II.  1 o.  173. 

Iwanitz  fortrefs,  II.  198. 

Iwcr,  t.  II.  4'. 

Izacaibuate,  m,  Mexico,  1H 

374- 

K. 

KAIRWAN,  I.  736. 

Kalifh,  pal.  II.  95. 

Kalkas,  I.  1 8.  r.  1 1 2. 

Kaluga,  g,  Rollia,  II.  '4 
Kaminiec,  II.  97. 

Kamtfchatka,  I.  1 1 j. 
Karalbazar,  II.  44. 

KaratcJiin,  t.  I.  11 7. 

Karcfbo,  r.  II.  133. 

Karics,  t.  II.  18. 

Karkof,  g.  Ruffia,  II.  64 
ICaftjwarigawa.  r.  I.  27. 
Kafmark,  t.  II.  19c. 
Ivaurbeuren,  c.  II.  392. 

Kaye,  i.  So.  S.  I.  397, 
Kay-fong-fu,  I.  89. 

Keif,  I.  733. 

Kelfo,  III.  148. 

Kemnierof,  c.  1.  263. 

Kempton,  c.  II.  392. 

Ken,  r.  III.  12... 

Kendal,  t.  III.  1 23. 

Kennet,  r.  IIL  30. 

•Kcnfiugton,  III.  90. 

Kent,  co.  III.  3.  t.  N.  Ama.  III. 
305*  _ 

Kerguek’n’s  land,  I.  832. 
Kerman,  p.  I.  334. 

Kerry,  co.  III.  2 . ! ,0. 

Kerlh,  or  Garlli,  anc.  Pantica- 
paeum,  II.  44. 

Keveny,  r.  III.  1 3. 

Kexholm,  dif.  II.  83. 

.Khorafan,  p.  Perfia,  I.  333. 
Kiam,  r.  I.  43. 

Kian-ll,  or  Kiam-fi,  I.  42. 
Kiddermi nffer,  t.  HI.  102. 

Kiel,  t.  I.  287. 

Kilda.  St.  i.  IIL  1 9. 

Kildare,  co.  III.  2 10. 

Kilkenny,  co.  and  t.  III.  2 1 1. 
Killeleagli,  t.  III.  214. 

Killoch,  III.  2 1 4. 


Kincardin 


I N 


D E X. 


T.Ui 

Kincsrditi  t II!  137. 

K ircardifi’flitrc-,  Ii!  157. 

Ki  lg  George’s  Sound.  See 
Nootkn 

King's  County  III . 2 10. 
Jsingfgnte.  111.  32. 

Kingfton  upon  Hull  III  3 9 
Kingfton  upon  Thames.  Ill  39 
K intale,  t.  111.  189. 

Kinfeg.  r I.  334. 

Kief  g.  Ruffij,  II  64. 

Kiovia,  pal.  Poland.  II.  98. 
Kiou-,  g Ruffin,  II. 64  66.  c.  66. 
Kircudbrightfliire,  III.  15 1. 
Kirgefe  Tartary,  I.  3;  6 
Kirincula,  p.  E.  Tartary,  I 
104  _ 

Kirkclr  fareirtcfhip,  II.  20. 
Kirkwall,  IP.  1V7,  v 8. 
Iiiuperi,  Wuflapha  Baiba,  t. 
II.  ic„ 

Kr.ypdale,  III.  1f  I. 

K ; utsford,  t:  HI  129. 

Kocher,  r.  I,  329. 

Koie,  tchou,  or  Qnechue,  p.  I 
I.  42. 

Kolyvan,  g RufTia,  II.  ( 4. 
Komango,  i.  Friendly  is.  I.  838 
Kongffierg,  II.  138 
Konigingrate,  t.  II.  234 
Koninglberg,  c.  II.  llj 
Konigftein,  f.  II.  233 
Korea,  I 98. 

Koreka.  Kamtfchatka,  I.  128 
Kofel,  pafs  of,  II.  228 
Koftoev,  Crimea,  II.  44 
Koftrama^  g.  Ruffia,  II.  '4 
Kratowa,  fangiaefliip,  II.  39 
Kremfier,  t,  II  23a 
Kreutz,  t.  II  198 
Kur,  r.  I.  334 
Kurfk,  g.  Kuffia,  II.  ( 4 
Kudrin,  t.  II.  2 7 
Kvle,  barony,  III.  152 

L. 

T ABYRIN  I H at  Meinphis,' 
L,  I.  473- 
I. a Celle. t.  Algiers, 1.  723.  773. 
Laconie,  r.  II.  773. 

Ladoga,  1.  II.  4 A 

Ladrone,  or  Marians  is.  I.  138 

Laga,  r.  II.  133. 

Lagan  water.  III.  -.13. 

Lagoon  i.  I.  789. 

Lagos,  c.  and  cape,  II.  633. 
Laguna,  or  Mariliy  I.  Venice,  IT 
° 320. 

Labn,  or  Lan,  r.  II  332.  352. 
La'nou,  cape,  I.  3<x 
Labor,  1.  343. 

Lakes  of  Ireland,  HI.  174. 

N.  America  IH.  v'y;. 

Laland,  or  Lolland,  i II  177. 
Lambeth,  IH.  41. 

Lammermoore  hilL,  III.  143. 
lairno,  i and  k I 301. 
Lancafhire  III  123- 
La  nc  after,  t.  Eng.  ill.  1 2 A 

, t.  N .'me.  Ill  303. 

Lanccrota.i.  L'anary  is.  I.  67c. 
LandafF  r.  III.  140. 

Landec,  dif.  II  247. 

Landfliut,  t.  II.  312. 

Luierk  t.  III.  150. 
Lanerkfhire,  III.  T49. 
Lancfborougii,  Savoy.  U.  490 


Longartico,  anc.  Olympia, II.  12 
Laugeland,  i.  II.  177. 
Langenaw,  Walachia,  II.  4c. 
I.angenfalza,t.  U 231. 
Languedoc,  p.  II.  736. 

Lanthie,  r. II.  -49. 

Lao,  or  Laos,  k.  I.  224. 
I.aodicea,  or  Efkihifar,  I.  437. 
Laon,  c.  II.  78) 

La  Paz,  dio.  and  c.  III.  402 
Largens,  r.  II.  -34 
Larillo,  or  Larlb,  II.'  1 . 
l.arta,  t.  and  b.  II.  37 
I.as  Alpuxarras  ms.  II.  630 
La  Soufriere,  or  Sulphur,  m. 

Guadaloupe  i III.  335 
Lafla  I.  213 

Latakia  anc:  I.aodicea,  I.  421 
Lattoun  Settlement,  Sumatra  i. 
I.  199. 

Laval,  e.  IE  7 *3. 

Laubatcht,  or  Laybach,t.  and 
r.  223 

Lauder,  r.  and  t.  III.  144 
Lauenau, quarter  of, II.  237. 
Lauenburg,  t.  II.  291 
La  Vera  Cruz,  c,  III.  373. 
Launcefttm.  t.  HI.  69 
Laurence,  St.  r.  III.  267 
Laufanne,c.  II.  447 
Lauter,  r.  II.  '741 
l.axenburg,  pal.  II.  2IJ 
I.ea, r.  England,  HI.  91 
Lebanon,  m.  I.  423 
Lcbe,  I.  II.  2 9 
Leber,  r.  II.  -41 
Lech,  r.  II.  227 
Leda,  or  Soefta,  r.  n.  3 4 
I.ee,  r.  Ireland,  III.  1,4 
Leeds  t.  III.  1 1 7. 

Leghorn,  c II.  349 
Leicefter,  t III.  I06 
Leiceftcrlhire,  III.  106. 

Leinfter,  p.  III.  190 
Leina  r.  II.  274,  297,  299, 
300.  335- 
I.eipfic,  err.  II.  236 
Leife  r.  U.  490 
Leith,  III  147 
Leith-hill,  111.  38. 

Leitrim,. co.  and  t.  HI.  212 
Lemberg,  II.  97 

Lempft<;r,or  Leomirifrer,  IH.  73 
Lemta,  p.  Afr.  1.  63 
Lena,  r.  I.  1 14 

l.cng  or  Langionc,  c.  Laos,  k 
I.  22  1 

LeoLfchutz,  cir.  II.  243 
Lcogane,  t.  Ill  333 
Leon.'k.  or  p II.  641 
Lepantn,  auc.  Natipaiftus,  II.  15 
Ltpfioa,  anc.  Elenfis,  II.  17 
Lerwick,  t.  HI.  168 
Lefbos,  or  Mytelene,  i.  I 444 
I.cfina  i.  II.  2 co 
Lefkard,  t.  III.  69 
Levant,  II.  3 
Le  uck.  baths,  II.  477 
I . even,  r.  Ill  123 
Lcvinia,  or  Lenox, ’Ilf.  133 
l.cutkirqh,  t.  II  392 
Li  utomrritz,  t.  II.  234 
Leutlchao,  t.  II.  190. 

Le warden,  t II.  427 
Lewis,  i.  ill.  163  ■ 

Leyden,  c.  II.  420 

Le  ta,  i.  Philipine  is  II.  146 

Libau,  c.  IE  102 


Lichtcnftcin,  t.  II.  469 
Lid,  r.  Ill,  64 
Liechftal,  t.  II,  456 
Liege,  bp.  and  c.  II.  362 
Liek,  t.  II.  120 
Lieve,  r.  n.  402 
Liffey,  r.  III.  174 
Lignitz,  pty.  II.  243 
Lignon,  r.  II.  733 
Ligor,  I.  232  23A 
Lima,  r.  II  6fc  I 

. audience,  HI.  387 

Limburg,  d.  U.  401 
Limerick,  co.  and  c.  IH.  190. 
Limoges,  II.  766 
Limofin,  g.  H.  7(6 
Lincoln,  c.  Ill  108 
Lincolnfhire,  III.  107 
Linelaw,  c.  II.  391 
Linge,  r.  II  416 
Lingen,  co.  II.  371 
Linkioping,  dio  II.  133 
Linlithgow,  or  W.  Lothian,  HI. 
.1/5 

Linth,  r.  H.  463 

Lintz,  t.  II.  220 

Lipari,  i.  II  607 

Lippe,  co.  II  378 

Lipto,  co.  H.  191 

Lira,  r.  II.  4 4 

Lifbon,  c.  II  637 

Lille,  c.  II.  746 

Liffa,  t.  II.  94,  i.  aoo 

Litchfield,  c.  IH.  103 

Lithuania,  II  98,99.  Little,  118 

Little  Ruffia,  g.  II.  4. 

Livadia,  or  Greece  Proper,  H. 

e.  13,  and  1.  1 '■> 

Liverpool,  t.  III.  126 
I ivonia,  or  Riga,  g.  64,  d 71 
pal.  too. 

Llobregat,  r,  H.  625 
Loango,  k.  I.  c.  382,  388 
Lobos,  i.  ' anary  is.  I.  671. 
Locarno  bailiwick,  II.  46/. 
Lochaber,  III.  1 o 
f ochern,  HI.  141 
Loch  fin,  III  163 
f och  fo)de,  III.  177 
Lockleven,  HI.  141 
Lochlomond,  III.  141 
Loch-nefs  HI  14 1 
Loch-tay,  III  141 
Locris,  k.  II.  15 
Lodden,  r.  Ill  30 
1 ofon,  i.  II  138 
! ogowoi,  II.  67 
oja  jurifd  III.  391 
oing,  r.  II.  773 

- oire,  r.  II  663,  76P,  772,  773 
' oiret.  r.  II.  773 
Lomliardy,  II.  324,  328 
!.  omellna,  ter.  II.  497 
omond,  III.  141 
ondon,  c.  HI.  78,  -9 
I ondoftelerry,  HI.  117 
I one,  r.  III.  T24 
Longford,  co.  III.  191 
: ong  illand,  III,  301 
I.ongpendu  1.  II.  734. 
f opatka,  c.  I.  6 T5 
Lonfdale  t III  123 
[ ord  Howe’s  1.  So.  S.  I.  783 
I oretto,  t.  II.  3 4 
j orrain,  d.  II.  743 
Los  Charcas,  or  t a Plata,  au- 
dience, III.  401 
Loughborough,  t.  III.  106 


I ough-eme.  III.  17 $ 

I.ough-foule,  r.  HI  177 

Lough-neagh,  III.  176  ‘ 

Lough-neath,  IH.  2 1 5 

Lough-fwilly,  III.  216 

Louis,  f.  II.  743 

Louis  f.  St.  Senegal  r.  I 630 

Louis,  St.  i III.  334 

Louifiana,  III.  328 

Louth  co.  III.  190 

Louvain,  c.  II  313 

Louvo,  Siam,  k.  I.  243 

L.owater,  1.  III.  123 

Lowbareath,  I.  738 

I.oban,  i.  Philippine  is.  I 14, 

, 1.  II.  72 

Lubec,  c.  II.  bp.  290,  291 
Lubecke,  t.  II.  3 ,6 
Lnben,  t.  n.  24; 

Lublin,  pal.  and  t.  II.  97 
Lucayan  is.  III.  334 
Lucia,  St.  i.  III.  338 
Lucca,  rep.  and  c.  II.  338 
I ucern  can.  II.  1.  44-,  451 
1 uckaw,  or  ! ucau,  II.  3:8. 

I uconia,  or  Manilla,  i.  I.  133 
1 ucko,  or  ! uceorien,  t.  II.  98 
[ ucrine,  I.  H.  393 
I udloev,  t.  HI.  104 
I udwigfburg,  II.  387. 

Lueg  citadel,  II.  223 
Lug,  r.  II.  73 
Luga.  r.  II  79 
L ugano,  ba’iliwic,  II.  4 'A 
Luna  or  Lethe,  r.  II.  630. 
Lundeu,  II.  133 
Lunenburg- Zell,  d.  II.  293,  294 
Luneville,  t.  II.  744 
f ufatia,  II.  306  307 
Luton,  t.  III.  97 
Lutterbach,  r.  II.  372 
Luxemburg,  d II.  4 1,  c.  401 
Lydia,  or  Mason ia,  II.  437 
Lyme,  or  Lyme  Regis,  III.  38 
Lynn,  N.  Amt.  HI.  299. 

Lynn  Regis,  III.  no 
Lyonnois,  g.  II.  733 
Lyons,  c.  II.  733 
Lys,  r.  II.  402,  748 

M. 

MACAO,  i.I.  6r4,  613. 

Macas,  g.  III.  392 
Macaflar,  i.  See  Celebes.  1. 1 1 '2. 
Macclesfield,  t.  III.  129. 
Macedonia,  II.  18. 

Machian,  i.I.  1:9. 

Madagafcar,  i.  I.  311 
Madeira,  is.  I.  69'. 

Madras,  1. 1.  310. 

Maclre,  r.  anc.  Meander,  I.  433 
Madreifola,  II.  300 
Madrid,  c.  II.  631 
Madura,  i.  I.  181 
Madu  ra,  c.  Ind  a,  I.  314 
Macfe,  r.  II.  416,  417,  418, 
423,  74/,  232. 

Maeftrict,  c.  II.  432. 

Mafra,  t.I  639. 

Magadoxa,  I.  496. 

Magdalena,  la  i.  I 821 
Magdeburg,  d.  II.  28;,  281. 
Magellaa  Straits,  I.  768,  770, 
77- '• 

M.igennc,  r.  II.. 772. 

Maggiore,  I.  II.  -99. 

Magliano,  II.  368.. 


INDEX: 


IX 


Make,  or  Sychell,  is.  I.  310. 
Maidenhead,  III  51. 

Alaidcnni  OtrofF,  I.  604. 
Alaidfhjne,  t.  III.  30. 

Alain,  II.  14.  r.  318.  320.  3'’..’. 

332.  White  and  Red,  321. 
Maine,  g.  II.  774. 

Majorca,  i II.  648.. 

Alaira,  or  Mcra,  r.  II.  474. 
Makeran,  p.  Pcrlia,  I.  334. 
Malacca,  penin.  1 251.  c.  251. 
Malaga,  t.  II.  630. 

Malagctta,  Grain  Coaft,  I.  630. 
Malden,  t.  III.  92. 

Maldivc,  is.  I.  3 2. 

Malcr,  1.  II.  137. 

Mallicollo,  i.  New  Heb.  is.  I. 
821. 

Alalo,  St.  c.  II.  789. 
Alalplaquet,  II  407. 

Alalta,  i . II.  607. 

Alalvtfia,  c,  II  13. 

ATamor,  t t'arbary,  I.  706. 
Man,  i.  III.  129. 

Alambedj,  anc.  Bambyce  and 
ilieropolis,  I.  421. 
Manchcw,  ca.  I.  103. 
Alanchefter,  t.Iil  26 
Manchico,  t.  Madeira  i.  I. 
703. 

Mandingo,  k.  I 643. 

Manfro,  t.  Gold  coafl,  I.  622. 
Mangea,  i.  1.  580. 

Alanhcim,  t.  II.  344. 

Manilla,  i.  See  luconia. 
Manow,  i.  Africa,  I 640? 
Alans,  c.  II.  775, 

Mansfeld,  t.  Ill  112. 

Manfore,  m.  Gold  coafl,  I.  626. 
Alantana,  t.  II.  5 69. 

Alantua,  d.  and  c.  II.  30 3. 
Maracabo,  t.  III.  386. 

Alarbea,  r I 706. 

Marca  Trevigiana,  II.  329. 
March,  r.  II.  233. 

Alarche,  la  II.  g.  767. 
Arardyke,  II.  747. 

Alarcechia,  r.  II.  361. 

Alare  Morts,  or  Dead  Sea,  1. 
II.  389. 

Alargaretta,  i.  Ill  3 1?. 
Margentheim,  c.  II  228. 
Margrabowa,  t.  I!.  119. 
Mariagalanie,  i.  1H.  334. 
Marienwerder,  t.  II.  118. 
Alarino,  rep  II.  339. 

Alaritz,  r.  anc.  Hebrus,  II.  20. 
Mark,  co.  II.  368. 
Marlborough,  t.  HI.  33. 
Marmora,  f.  II.  3. 

Marne,  r.  II.  752. 

Ataros,  r.  I!  194. 

Marpurg,  II  35 2. 

Alarqucfas,  is.  I.  763. 

Marie i lies,  II  733. 

Alarfton  Moor  battle,  III.  1x8. 
Martaban,  Siam  k.  I.  246. 
Marten’s,  St.  III.  108. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  N.  Ameri- 
ca, III.  299. 

Martinico,  i.  III.  33 6. 

Martin’s,  i.  111.  364. 

Alarvitdro,  r.  II.  ( 28. 
Maryborough,  or  Queen’s  town, 
Hi'.  21 1. 

Maryland  Hate,  N.  America, 
III.  33'. 

Mary,  St.  i.  I.  313. 

Mafafucro,  i.  I.  763. 


Mafbate,  or  Marinuca,  i.  Phi- 
lippine is.  I-  146. 

Mafovia,  p.  II.  93. 
Maflaclmfct’s  bay,  I1J.  297. 
MafTaine,  m.  II.  761. 
Alaftilipatan,  I.  309. 

Matlock,  III.  ir  -. 

Matthew,  St.  i.  1.  636. 

Matty,  i.  So.  S I.  7 -5. 

Maur,  St.  de  FoITet,  t II  742. 
Alaurice,  St.  t.  11.  47S. 
Mauritius,  i.  I.  315. 

Maurua,  i.  I.  798. 

Mawry,  Gold  coafl,  I.  620. 
May,  r.  III.  I90. 

Mayenfield,  t.  II.  473. 

Alayne,  r II.  774 
Mayo,  co.  III.  212. 

Afayo,  or  May,  i.  Cape  Verde 
is.  I.  639. 

Mayoto,  i.  Comoro  is.  I.  307. 
Alazagan,  1. 1.  709. 
Alarienliurgh,  t.  II.  104.  pre- 
feblure  108. 

Alteandcr,  r.  I.  433. 

Aleath,  E.  and  W.  co.  Ill  19 1. 
Aleax,  c.  IL  734. 

Mecas,  m.  Cordilleras,  II.  396. 
Mecca,  1.  387. 

Aicchlin,  c.  II.  40c. 
Mecklenburgh,  d.  anti  c.  II. 

282,  284. 

Alecon  r.  I.  216. 

Medea,  anc-  I.  334. 

Mediah,  I.  736. 

Medina,  1.  389. 

Mednicki,  t.  II  100. 
Aledulpadia,  p.  II.  14a. 
Medway,  r.  Ill  29. 

Alejerda,  r.  I.  733. 

Aleibeorg,  t.  I.  397. 

Aleinungen,  t II.  330. 
Meliapour,  I.  311. 

Alelinda,  I.  499. 

Mellingen,  t.  II.  466. 

Melnic,  t.  II.  2 4. 

Melrofs,  or  Mailrofs,  III.  148. 
Meme!,  t.  and  r.  II.  84,  112. 
xi9-_ 

Meminingen,  t.  II.  39X. 
Memphis,  I.  468. 

Menan.  r.  I.  232. 

Mendip  hills.  III.  39. 

Mendris  bailiwic,  II.  467. 
Alenfo,  r.  II.  303. 

Alenteith,  t.  HI.  137. 

Mentifeli,  or  Lycians,  I.  43 3. 
Alentz,  abp.  II.  332,  c.  333. 
Alequinez,  c.  I.  707. 

Meran,  t.  II.  228. 

Alergus,  t.  Siam,  I.  246. 

Merida,  t.  II.  643. 
Merionethfhire,  III.  133. 
Merfberg,  c.  II.  381. 

Merfeberg,  II.  238 
Merfey,  r.  III.  125,  127. 

Merve,  r.  II.  418. 

Mcrwe,  i.  II.  423. 

Alxf.i,  r.  II.  462. 

Mclopotamia,  or  Diarbec,  I. 
407.  • 

Mefrata,  t Tripoli,  I.  747. 
MefTa,  c.  I.  710. 

Meilina,  c II.  603. 

Metz,  or  the  Aldlin,  g.  II.  743. 
c-  745  • 

Meurte,  r.  II.  743. 

Alexico,  or  New  Spain,  III.  369. 
Divilions,  373.  Audience,  ib 


Mexico  Proper,  II.  373.  c.  ib. 
Mazanderan,  p.  I.  334. 

Miaco,  c.  japan,  I.  23,  26,  30. 
Mlrchegan,  I.  III.  282. 
Middicburg,  i.  Friendly,  is.  I. 
817. 

, t.  II.  423. 

Middlefex,  III.  78 
Mid.  Lothian,  or  Edinburgh- 
{hire.  III.  143. 

Miguel,  St.  i.  Azores  is. II.  663. 
Milan  d.  II.  498.  c.  300. 
Milde,  or  All  tie,  r.  II.  272. 
Aliletus,  or  Palatfhia,  I.  438. 
Milford  haven,  III.  138. 
Melina,  r.  I.  73". 

Millares,  r.  II.  628. 

Milo,  i.  anc.  Melos  II  28. 
Milthorpe,  III  12 3. 

Mindanao,  i.  Philippine  is.  I. 
144. 

Mintlel,  r.  II.  394. 

Mindelhelm,  ter.  II.  304. 
Mindcn  pty.  II.  363.  t.  366. 
Alindora,  i.  Philippine,  is.  I. 
146, 

Mingrclia,  anc.  Colchis,  I.  411. 
Minho,  r.  II.  612,  630. 
Minorca,  i.  II.  628. 

Minow,  r.  III.  70. 

Minlk,  pal.  and  t.  I.  99. 
Miranda  de  Douro,  U.  66c. 
Mirandola,  c.  II.  309. 

Mifitra,  anc.  Sparta,  I.  13. 
Alifnia,  or  AleifFen,  II.  232. 
MilTiffippi,  r.  III.  266,  267, 
32  • 

AlifTorie,  r.  III.  266. 

Miflelbaeh,  r.  322. 

Alittau,  prefeifture,  and  c.  II. 

102. 

Mocha,  i.  I.  389. 
AIoeho-Mocho,  Sumatra,  1. 199. 
Modena,  d.  II.  308. 

Alodou  anc.  Methone,  Alorca, 
II.  12. 

MefFen,  i.  I.  828. 

Mohawk,  r.  III.  30I. 

Mohilef,  g Ruflia,  II,  64. 
Mohilia,  i.  Comora  is.  I.  307. 
Alohifow,  t.  II.  99. 

Molbv.  or  Nibro,  r.  II.  133. 
Moldavia,  II.  41. 

Aloldow,  r.  II.  230. 

Alolfty,  r.  III.  37 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Iflands,  I. 
164. 

Monaghan,  co.  and  t.  III.  513. 
Monafteer,  Tunis,  I 737. 
Monbaza,  or  Mombafo,  i.  I. 
5°i- 

Alonfia,  i.  I.  30T. 

Alongalo,  i.  I.  302. 

Alongols  and  Kalkas,  or  Alon- 
galia,  I.  108. 

Alonkats  cafile,  II  190. 
Monmouth,  t.  Ill  70. 
Alcnmouthfhire,  III.  70. 
Alcnomotapa,  Africa,  I.  36 o. 
Alonomugi,  emp.  1 3 .2. 

Alons,  c.  II.  407. 

Monferat,  i.  Ill  3 3. 

Montagnes  Maudites,  ms.  II. 
487. 

Montagu,  i.  I.  398. 

Montalta,  t.  II.  368. 

Alontargis,  11.  774. 

Alontaubno,  c.  11.  76  ;. 


Monte  Flafcone,  IT  • 36 9. 

Mont  d’Or  II  763. 
Montferrat,  d.  II.  49 (. 
Monigomcrv,  t III.  136. 
Montpellier  c.  Ii  760. 
Montreal.  III.  280. 

Montrofc,  t.  Ill  1(0. 

Alorat,  1 de  II  433. 

Moran,  r.  II.  38. 

Morava,  r II.  X90. 

Moravia,  mar.  11.253, 
Morduands,  II  67. 

Morecambe,  b III.  123. 
More-park,  III.  38 
Morea,  or  Peioponefus,  If  IX, 
Morlachia  II.  199. 

Tvlorocco,  k.  I 703.  c.  7 o' . 
Mors,  pty  II.  371. 

Mortaire,  r.  II.  743. 

Alofach,  r.  II.  313. 

Mofel,  r.  II.  742. 
jMofkoe,  i.  II  16'. 

Mofambieo,  or  Alofambique,  I 
5 3- 

Alofcow,  g.  It.  64.  c.  67. 

Motla,  r.  II  133. 

Moftagan,  t.  I.  7 ro. 
Alotalaftrom  r II.  r2l. 

Motter,  r.  II.  74  1. 

Maduro,  i.  I.  172. 

Alotyr,  i.  I.  169. 

Moulins,  t.  II.  ■ 68. 

Mountains  of  the  Aloon,  I.  432. 
I ions,  or  Si- 
erra Leone,  I.  432. 

Mouful,  c.  I.  407. 

Alowee,  i.  Sandwich,  is.  I.  603. 
Mudon  t.  II.  783. 

Altiehr,  r.  II.  221. 

Alugden,  p.  Eaftern  Tartars-,  T. 
I J4. 

Mull,  i.  III.  162. 

Mulfo,  r.  II.  269. 

Alulvya,  Alarmol,  or  M11II00- 
yah,  r.  I.  70 3. 

Muinhug,  r.  II.  330. 

Muucen,  Auflria,  II.  214. 
Muuden  t.  II  293. 

Mundingo,  k I.  643. 

Munich,  c.  II.  310. 

Muufter,  bp.  and  c.  Germany, 
II.  36c.  p.  Ireland,  III.  88. 
Munfteiberg,  pty.  II  243. 
Alurcia,  k.  01  p.  II.  370.  c.  ib. 
630. 

Alurg,  r-  II.  388. 

Mufla,  r.  II  100. 

Alyndus,  II.  438. 

Myfia,  I.  44c. 

N. 

Naas,  t.  hi.  2,0. 

Nabe,  r.  II.  321. 

Nabel,  Tunis,  1.  736. 

Nadder,  r.  lit.  33. 

Nagafnki,  c.  Japan  i.  31,  32,  33 
Nagornoi,  II.  67 
Namur,  co.  IL  408. 

Nancy,  t.  II  744. 

Nanking,  p.  China,  I.  91. 
Nantes,  or  Nantz,  c-  II  788. 
Nantucket,  N.  Ame.  II.  229 
Nfintwich,  I I.  128. 

Naples,  k.  II.  382,  389. 

Naplofa,  anc.  Svchcm,  I.  429 
Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Neapo- 
lis,  II.  13. 

C Narbonne, 


X 


•I  N 


D E 


X. 


N trbonne,  c.  I!  76  \ 

Nariili,  p Siberia,  133. 

Narni , t.  II.  567. 

Na'  r 1,  c.  and  r II.  ?J. 

Kafeby,  battle  of,  III  99. 
Nalkow,  II.  177. 

Nafiaiu  f.  I.  621. 

Dietz,  co.  II.  358. 

Dilk-ivburg,  II.  378. 

Saarbuck  Ulingen,  co. 

II.  338. 

Sicgen,  pty.  II.  378. 

Natal,  I.  3,58. 

Natangen,  II  It8. 

Natolia,  or  Alia  Minor,  I.  434. 
Navarre,  k.  or  p.  Spain,  II.  631 

, Lower,  France,  II.  762. 

Navarino.  auc.  Pylus,  Morea, 

II.  12. 

Navarreins,  t.  II.  763. 

Naverne.  r.  II.  163. 

Naumb.irg,  dif.  II.  238. 

N x a,  anc.  Naxos,  i.  11.  29. 
Nazareth,!.  434. 

Neath,  r.  and  t.  III.  139,  140. 
N.c<ar,r.  II.  385, 38/,  3*9. 39°- 
Negapataam,  I.  313. 
Ncgropont.i.  anc.  Euboea,  II  27 
Negro’s,  >.  Philippine  is.  I.  146. 
Ncifs,  r.  II.  pty.  and  c.  244. 
Neiura,  r.  Siberia,  II.  135. 
Neiwianlkoi,  t.  Siberia,  I.  133. 
Nemca,  Morea,  II.  13. 
Nemmonin,  r.  II.  117. 

Nen,  or  Nine,  r.  III.  98,  109. 
Neots,  St.  t.  III.  98. 

Nericia,  p.  II.  139. 

Nerre,  r.  II.  739. 

Nefs,  r.  III.  166. 

Neftus,  r.  Romania,  II.  20. 
Nethe,  r.  II.  395. 

Netherlands,  II.  4C9. 

Neva,  r.  II.  8 r. 

Nevers  c.  II.  768. 

Neville’s  krofs,  battle  of,  III. 
ir9. 

Nevis,  i.  III.  343. 

Neub.-rg  t.  II.  313. 

Neuenberg,  I.  II.  435. 
Neufchatcl,  1.  II.  478,  pty.  48  . 
Neufphl,  t.  II.  19 1. 

Neuftadt,  cir.  II.  238. 

New  Andalufia,  III.  _86. 
Newark,  III.  112. 

New  Britain,  i.  So.  S.  I.  784. 
Newbury,  t.  Ill  32. 

Near  Calledonia,  i.  So.  S.  I.  $22 
Ncwcaftle,  N.  Ane.III  303. 
Newcaftle-under-I  .ine,  III.  106. 
Newcaftlc-upon-T yue,  III.  120. 
New  Forefl,  IIL  46. 
Newfoundland,  I I.  223. 

New  Granada,  1IL  386. 

New  Guitimala,  III.  370. 

New  Guinea,  I.  81  . 

New  Hampfnirc,  III.  299. 

New  Hanover,  i.  So.  S.  I.  734. 
New  Hebrides,  I.  82 1. 

New  Holland,  I.  804. 

New  jerfey,  ft  ite  of.  III.  303. 
New  Ireland,  i.  So.  S.  I.  784. 
Nesyka,  r.  II.  8r. 

New  Leo  , p.  III.  367. 

New  Mark  of  Bradenburgh,  II. 
266. 

Newmarket,  III.  93. 

New  Mexico,  III.  367. 

New  Orleans,  III.  327. 


New  Phi!  ppincs,  or  Caroline, 

is.  I-  f4-T- 

Newport  Pagnel,  III.  7S. 

New  Ruilia,  g.  II  '14. 

Newry  water,  and  t.  IU.  2T3. 
New  South  Wales  I.  811. 

New  York.ftuteof,  IU.  3^1,302. 
New  Zealand,  T.  817. 

Nicaria,  or  I,  aria,  I.  449. 

Nice,  t II.  493. 

Nice,  or  Ifnic,  I.  440. 

Nicholas,  i.  Cape  Verde  is,  I. 

66  . 

Nichomedia,  I.  440. 

Nicobar  is.  I.  199. 

Nicopoli,  t.  II.  26. 

Nicolia,  t.  Cyprus,  i.  I.  442. 

Nidd,  r.  UI.  1 13. 

Niemen,  r.  IT.  99. 

Nieper,  t.  anc.  Borifthenes,  II. 
46,  64, 

Nieftcr,  r.  II.  41. 

Nieuport,  t.  II.  406. 

Niepegon,  1.  III.  281. 

Niger,  I.  452. 

N'gnt-.a.-I.  t.37. 

Nikiopping,  t.II.  139. 

Nile  r.  I.  432,  434. 

Nineveh,  I.  406. 

Nio,  anc.  Jos,  i.  II.  29. 

Niphon.  Ste  japan,  14. 

Nilebec,  r.  IL  270. 

Nifembacb,  r.  II.  38  . 

Nillda,  i.  II.  396. 

Nifmes,  c.  II.  7 o. 

Niffa,  t.  Sfcrvia,  IL  39,  133. 
Nifhnei,  Novogorod,  g.  Ruilia, 
II.  67. 

Nithfdale,  t.  III.  130. 

Nive,  r.  II.  7 3. 

Nivtrnois,  g.  II.  768. 

Noguera  Pallarefa,  r.  n.  623. 

, Ribagarzana,  II.  623. 

Nonett,  r.  II.  78'. 

Nootka  Sound,  I.  393.  IU.  271. 
Norden,  t.  II.  373. 

Nordland,  Sweden,  II.  perfec- 
ture,  140,  lie. 

Nordlingen,  c.  II.  390. 

Nore,  r.  lit.  174. 

Norfolk,  i.  So.  S.  I.  822. 

Norfolk,  co.  England,  III.  109. 
Norkiopiug,  LL  133. 

Normandy,  II.  790. 
Northallerton,  battle  of.  III.  1 18. 
North  America,  IU.  2 -.8. 
Northampton,  t.IU.  98. 

N urthumptonflure,  111.  98. 
North  Britain.  See  Scotland. 
No  t!i  Cape  I.  6 3. 

North  Jutland,  IL  177. 
Northern,  II.  2 j8. 
Northumberland,  ro.  III.  120. 
Northwich,  HI.  129. 

Norton  Sound,  I.  603. 

Norway,  U.  148. 

Norwegian  Lapland,  II.  142. 
Norwich,  III.  109. 

Nottingham,  t.  III.  1 1 
Nottinghamfhirc,  III.  111. 
Novarcfe,  ter.  II.  497. 
Novogorod,  g.  II.  72. 
Novogorod-Scvcrfkoi, g.  Ruflia, 
II.  64- 

Novogrodec,  t.  II.  99. 
Noxi-Ruftan,  p.  I.  337. 

Noyon,  c.  II.  785. 

Nubia,  k.  and  r.  I.  481. 


Nuremburg,  c.  II.  324. 

Nyland,  II.  13 2. 

Nyftadc,  II.  73. 

O- 

OATLANDS,  III.  39. 

OberLand,  co.  U.  it 8. 

Oby,  r.  I.  133. 

Ockc,  r.  HI.  3c. 

Oczacow,  t.  U.  42. 

Oder,  r.  II.  241,  243,  244>  243, 

24  , 239,  266,  269,  270,  288. 
Oeland,  is.  II.  134. 

Oels,  pty.  and  c.  II.  244. 

Oefei,  p.  and  i.U.  73. 

Oettingen,  co.  II.  393. 

OiVra,  c.  Africa,  I.  61 1. 

Oglio,  r.  U.  305. 

Oheteroa,  i.  So.S.  I.  798. 

Ohio,  r.  III.  2 6,  32;. 

Ohlau,  r.  II.  237, 

Oife,  r.  II.  749. 

Okeham,  t.  IU.  107. 

Okotlk,  t.  I.  129. 

Olcnburg,  co.  II.  373. 

Oeland,  i.  II.  134. 

Oleron,  c.  II.  763,  ille  of,  II.  772, 
Oletzko,  caftle,  LL  119. 

Ohka,  t.  and  caftle,  U.  98. 

Oliva,  t.  II.  106. 

Olivenza,  t.  II.  636. 

Olivet,  m.  I.  432. 

Olympus,  m.  I.  441,  now  La- 
cha,  II.  17. 

Olmutz,  c.  IL  2 33. 

Olt,  r.  IL  194. 

Omers,  St.  t.  II.  7^9. 

Omet,  r.  II.  n 8. 

Omine,  m.  Japan,  I.  36. 
Ommirabih,  r.  Barbary,  I.  706. 
Onega,  1.  II.  46. 

Oneeheow, i. Sandwich  is.  I.  6ll 
Onore,  t.  I.  328. 

Onruft,  i.  I 174. 

Ontario,  1.  III.  267,  281. 
Oenalafhka,  i.  I.  601. 

Oonemak,  i.  I.  toi. 

Oppa  r.  IL  246. 

Oppelin,  pty.  Upper  Silelia, 
II.  243. 

Oppenheim,  t.  II.  346. 

Oran,  t.  I.  7 19. 

Orange,  t.  IL  738. 
Orariien-baum,  pa.  II.  273. 
Orbego,  r.  II.  641. 

Orbitello,  t.  IL  33  I. 

Orduna,  c.  II.  640. 

Orebro,  t.  U.  139. 

Oregan,  r.  or  river  of  the  weft, 
1IL  280. 

Orel,  g.  Ruflia,  II.  6/. 
Orenburg,  g.  Ruflia,  II.  64. 
Orfa,  c.  Mesopotamia,  I.  407. 
Oria,  r.  II.  640. 

Oringen,  t.  II.  329. 

Orkney  is.  III.  166. 

Orleannois,  g.  U.  773,  Proper, 
773- 

Orleans,  c.  II.  773. 

, i.  III.  277,  328. 

Ormus,  c.  I.  371. 

Orney,  r.  II.  744. 

Oronoko,  A UI.  412. 

Orontes,  r.  I.  414. 

Orotava  port,  Teneriffe,  i.  I. 
680. 

, la  ville  dc,  I.  680. 


Otron,  r.  IT.  769. 

Orvieto,  ter.  It.  3 66* 

Orwel,  r.  UI.  92. 

Ofacca,  c.  Japan,  I.  19. 

Ofero,  i.  II.  200. 

Olnabrug,  bp.  II.  363. 

Qfnaburg,  i.  So.  S.  I 7 72. 

OtTa,  m.  II.  17. 

Ofh-nd,  t.  II.  403. 

Ofter,  r.  II,  237. 

Ofterade.  t.  IL  299. 

Ofterode,  t.  U.  1 18. 

Otaha,  i.  I.  798. 

Otaheite,  i.  So.  S.  I.  788,  821. 
Otranto,  cy.  II.  399. 

Ouche,  r.  II.  734. 

Overyffel,  p.  II.  428. 

Oueffant,  or  Ufhant,  II.  790. 
Oviedo,  c.  IL  641. 

Oufe,  r.  UI.  33,77.93.  S7. 

, Great,  r.  1.9. 

, Little,  109. 

Owhyhee,  i.  Sandwich  is.  I. 
605,  622. 

Oxford,  c.  III.  74,  73,  76,  77. 
Oxfordfhire,  III.  74. 

Ozolata,  k.  U.  13. 

Oxus,  r.  I.  334. 

P. 

PACTOLUS,  r.  I.  433. 

Pad.ang  factory,  Sumatra, 
i.  I.  r99. 

Paderborn,  bp.  and  c.  II.  3 Co. 
Padua,  ter.  and  c.  II.  324 
Paglia,  r.  II.  3 6. 

Pago,  i.  II.  2co. 

Pa  ban,  Malacca,  I.  232,  23  5* 
Pakuvet,  1.  II.  26  . 

Palais,  r.  II.  790. 

Palamboam,  I.  181. 

Palicate,  or  Pulliqat,  Golconda, 

I.  3x0. 

Palermo,  c.  II.  603. 

Pahnavi,  I.  680. 

Palmas,  la  Villa  de,  Comoro, 
i.  I.  686. 

Palmyra,  I.  383. 

Palus  Matotis,  II.  3. 

Pampeluna,  c.  II.  639. 
Pamphylia,  I.  433. 

Panama,  t.  III.  79. 

Panav,  i.  Philippine  is.  I.  146. 
Paphlagonia,  I.  436. 

Paphos,  anc.  now  Bafta,  t.  I. 
442. 

Paraguav,  III.  402. 

Paratounka,  t.  Kamtfchatka,  I. 

1 1 7. 

Parchim,  t.  II.  284. 

Pardubice,  t.  II.  234. 

Paris,  II.  773. 

Parma  and  Placentia,  ds.  II. 

I 306. 

Parlley,  t.  III.  132. 

Parthia,  ape.  1.  334. 

Parumufir,  i.  Kurile  is.  I.  107- 
Paros,  anc.  Platea,  II.  29. 

Pary’s  Mountain,  III.  1 33. 

1 Paftage,  r.  IL  1 12. 
j Paflaic  falls,  111.  303. 

| PafTau,  bp.  and  t.  U.  314. 

< Paftier,  r.  II.  228. 

Patana,  Malacca,  I.  232,  233. 
Patagonia,  I.  412,  III.  763 
, Pate,  i.  and  k.  1.  300 
I Patino,  anc.  Patmos,  U.  39. 

Patna, 
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Patna,  I.  309. 

Vatras,  or  PatrafTo,  Morea, 

II.  13. 

Patuxent,  r.  W.  306. 

Pau,  t.  II.  763. 

Pavia,  c.  II.  504. 

Paulon,  r.  II.  495. 

Peak,  wonders  of  the,  III.  1 13. 
Pedro,  St.  i.  I.  821. 

Peebles,  t.  III.  149. 
Peeblesfliire,  III.  1 49 
PeefFers,  t.  II.  4 2. 

Peene,  r.  II.  r 9. 

Pcgnitz,  r.  II.  323. 

I’egu,  k.  and  c.  I.  257,  258. 
Peil,  r.  II.  242. 

Peiua,  t.  II.  306. 

Peipus,  1.  11.  73. 

Pekin,  c.  China,  I.  70 
Peltw  is.  I.  1 46 
Pemba,  i.  and  k.  I.  501 
Pembroke,  III.  138. 
Pembrokcthire,  III.  137. 
Penderachi,  or  Heraclea,  Pon- 
ti,  I.  43'.. 

Pendis,  m.  II  625 
Penn  aw,  r.  II.  286 
Pennfylvania,  ftate  III  304 
Penrith,  or  Perith,  III.  123. 
Penryn,  t.  III.  69 
Penfhurft,  III.  3r 
Penza,  g.  Rullia,  II.  64 
Penzance,  t.  III.  69 
Ptper  Vigen,  fuburb,  II.  153 
Pcpys,  i.  I.  762 
Pera,  Malacca,  I.  232,  256 
Pera,  fuburb  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  II.  23 

Pcragola,  i.  Philippine  is.  I. 
146 

Perche,  g.  II.  773 
Perecop,o : Precop,  II.  44 
Pergamus,  I.  440 
l’crigueux,  t.  II.  764 
Pcrlberg,  t.  II.  268 
Pcrinia,  g.  Ruffia,  II.  ( 4. 
Pernaw,  r.  II.  73.  t.  75. 
Perpignan,  c.  II  762. 

Peru,  emp.  III.  387. 

Perugia,  1.  and  t.  anc.  Thraci- 
mene,  II.  5 6. 

Perugino,  ter.  II.  366. 
Perfepolis,  anc.  Pa.  I.  356. 
Perlia,  k.  I.  333. 

Perfante,  r.  II.  269. 

Perth  Amboy,  III  303. 
Perthfhirc,  III.  155.  t.  156. 
Pefaro,  t.  II.  562. 

Pefcara,  r.  II.  600. 

PeiTaro,  cape,  II.  toy. 

Pc  ft,  t.  II  19  2. 

Petchcli,  or  Pekin,  p.  China,  I. 
42. 

Peter  St.  le  Port,  harbour,  III. 
49- 

Peterborough,  c.  Ill  99. 
Peterhead,  t.  Ill  158. 

Pi  terhofT,  pa.  U.  79. 

Peter  and  Paul,  St.  t.  Kamtf- 
chatka,  I 117.  harbour,  613. 
Peter’s,  St.  patrimsny,  II.  5 6c, » 
Pcterfburgh,  g.  II.  64.  79. 
Pcterftiam,  II.  921 
Peterwaradin,  t.  II.  198 
Petty pollv,  Golconda  I.  312. 
Pharilion  caftle,  I.  4S2 
Pharos,  i.  I.  462 
Pheafants,  i.  Pirtnces,  II.  640  : 
Pl.ecuicia,  anc.  I.  422 


Philadelphia,  or  Alachflieyet, 
1.  437 

Philadelphia,  N.  America,  III. 

30J 

Philte,  i.  I.  479 
Philippi,  Macedonia,  II.  19 
Philippine  is.  I.  141. 
Philippopoli,  c.  II.  20 
Phiiipfburg,  t.  II.  349. 
Philipflown,  or  King’s  Town, 
Ireland,  III.  210, 

Phocis,  k.  II.  1 - . 

Pholey,  k.  Africa,  I.  f 46 
Phrygia  Minor,  I.  440 
Picardy,  p.  II.  749 
Pichincha,  m.  III.  33 S 
Pico,  i.  Azores  is.  II.  663 
Piedmont,  pty.  II.  490 
Pierre,  St.  r III.  274 
Pierre,  S’,  t.  Martinico,  III 
356 

Pietola,  the  bir  h-place  of  Vir- 
gil, II.  305 
Pietro,  i.  II.  498 
Pilcomaio,  r.  III.  402 
Pillau,  II.  117 
Pilfumerga,  r.  II  638 
Pilten,  divifion  of,  II.  102 
Pina,  r.  II,  99 

Pindus,  m.  now  Mezzovo,  II.  17 
Pine’s,  i.  So.  S I.  822 
Pinfk,  t.  II.  99 
Piombino,  ftate  of,  II.  531 
Pirlipe,  t.  Macedonia,  II.  1 ) 
Pirnaza,  r.  anc.  Paaifus,  II.  12 
Pifa,  II.  541 

Pifano,  o ter.  of  Pifa,  II.  547 
Pifcadores,  is-  I.  776 
Piiidia,  I.  433 

Pitcarn’s,  i.  or  La  Encarnation, 
So.  S.  I.  781. 

Pitea,  t.  and  r.  II.  14  1 
Piuri,  t.  II.  475 
Placentia,  c.  II.  643 
Plata,  c.  and  audienee,  III.  401 
Plate,  r.  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  III. 
406 

Platomone,  r.  anc.  Alcyaemon, 
Macedonia,  II.  18. 

Plaundorf,  t.  II.  234 
Placentia,  c.  II.  507 
Plefk,  g.  II.  64 
PlieiTe,  r.  II.  248 
Ploczko,  e II.  95 
Ploen,  t.  II.  2X7 
Plue,  l.  or  Rain,  1 III.  281 
Plymouth,  t.  III.  4? 

Plynlimmon  hill,  III.  136 
Po,  r.  II  484,  491, 5°5> 5o6>  5^8. 
Podol,  t.  II  66. 

Podolia,  II.  pal.  97. 

Pohem,  f.  Siberia  I.  133. 

Poig,  r.  II.  224. 

Pojauhtecultl,  in.  Mexico,  II. 
374- 

Poitou,  p. II.  7-0. 

Polachia,  pal.  II.  97. 

Poland  in  general.  III  84. 

. Great,  II.  94.  Little 

93.  Lithuania,  98.  Samo- 
gitia,  loo. 

Polefia,  p.  II.  99. 

Polifh,  or  Royal  Pruflia,  II. 
103. 

Pollonia,  anc.  Laous,  II.  37. 
Pulok,  pal.  and  t.  II  99. 

Polotflc,  g.  II.  C'4- 
Pomaro,  mar.  II  497. 

4 


Pomerania,  d.  II.  268.- 

, Farther,  II.  269. 

, Swediili,  II.  271. 

Pumercllia,  p.  II.  104. 
Pondicherry,  I.  312. 

Pons,  t.  II  -67. 

Ponteamas,  Cambodia,  I.  229. 
Ponte  di  Caligula,  ruins  of,  II. 
595- 

Pontus,  I.  436. 

Pontus  Cappadocius,  I.  436. 

Polemoniac,  I.  436. 

Poole,  t III.  37. 

Pooloroon,  i.  I.  I71. 

Pooloway,  i.  1.  171. 

Pomona,  i.  III.  167. 

Popayan,  g.  III.  386.  c.  387 
Popo,  or  Papa,  k.  1.  598. 
Popocatepee,  m.  Mexico,  III. 
.374- 

Popoces,  Turkitli  Dalmatia,  II. 
37- 

Porcet,  or  Borcet,  II.  378. 
Poialcgre,  II.  636. 

Port  Famine,  III.  412. 

Portici,  pa.  II.  394. 

PorFand  is.  I.  784. 

Portland,  England,  III.  37. 
Port  Mahon,  II.  649. 

Porto,  or  Oporto,  II.  66 1. 
Porto  Bello,  t III.  379. 

Porto  Ferino,  Tunis,  I 733. 
Porto  Rico,  i.  III.  362. 

Porto  Santo,  Madeira,  I.  700, 
Port  Patrick,  III.  13 1 . 

Port  Royal,  t Jamaica,  III.  339. 
Portfmouth,  III.  43. 

Portugal,  k.  anc.  Lufitania,  II. 
649. 

Porus,  i.  anc.  Calabria,  II.  28. 
Poferan,  or  Pofen,  II.  94. 
Pofnania,  pal.  II.  9*4. 

Potoft,  m.  III.  401. 

Potomack,  r.  III.  306,  307,309. 
Potfdam,  II  263. 

Prafcat,  Siam  k.  I.  243. 

Prague,  c.  II.  232,  233. 

Praya,  Port,  St  Jago  i.  I.  831. 
Pregel,  r.  II.  116. 

Prenzlo,  t.  II  267. 

Prefburg.co.  II.  190,191  c.372. 
Prefidii,  ftate  of,  II  331. 
Preflaw,  anc.  Marcianap.  II.  26 
Preftcign,  t.  III.  137. 

Preftcr  John’s  Country,  I.  4S2. 
Prtfton,  t.  HI.  127. 

Prince’s  i.  Afia.  1.  182. 
Princetown,  N.  America,  III. 
303- 

Prince  of  Wales’s  i.  I.  833. 

William  Henry’s  i.  I. 

77*- 

William’s  Sound,  I. 

7 7 2- 

Principato  Citra,  or  Nether 
Principality,  II.  396. 

Ultra,  or  Farther 

Principality,  II.  397. 
Prignitz,  divifion,  II.  268- 
Procita,  i.  II.  396. 

Procupia,  t.Servia,  II.  39. 
Provence,  II.  74a. 

Providence,  i.  Bahama  is.  III. 

334.  t.  N.  America,  III.  301, 
Prufa,  or  Burfa,  I.  440. 

PiuiTia,  Ducal,  II  1 12. 

Pruth,  r.  II.  41. 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  II.  643. 


Pui  de  Dome,  m.  II.  763. 
PuUambam,  Dutch  fadlory. 

Sumatra  i.  I.  199 
Pulo  Aure,  Malacca,  I.  234. 
PuJo  Condore,  I 230. 

Pulo  Pifar.g,  Malacca,  I.  234. 
PuloTimoen,  i.  I.  768. 

Pulo  Tiinoun,  I.  234. 
Pulodinging  i.  1.  236. 

Pulfjiitz,  r.  II  306. 

Purbeck,  i.  Ill  37. 

Putala,  m. Tibet  I.  214. 
Pyramids  of  Memphis  and  Soc- 
cotra  I.  468. 

Pyrenees,  ms.  II.  61 1. 
Pyrmont,  co.  II.  3;  3. 

QUANGTONG.  See  Canton 
Quanli,  p.  China,  I.  42. 
Quantong,  China,  1.  42. 
Quaqua,  Tooth  coaft,  Guinea, 
628. 

Quarner,  b U.  329. 

Quarocro,  gf.  II.  200. 

Quebec,  c.  III.  276. 

Queda,  or  Keda,  Malacca,  I. 
152,  236. 

Quedlinburg,  t.  and  Abbey,  II. 
188. 

Queen  Charlotte’s  is.  I.  772. 
Others  fo  named  by  Captain 
Cartaret,  I.  782. 

Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  New 
Zealand,  I.  33,  3 S3,  348, 
779- 

Queen’s  County,  Ireland,  III. 
210. 

Queieh,  r.  II.  741. 

Querfurt,  pty  II.  277. 

Quiloa,  i,  Africa,  I.  302. 
Qnirimba,  i I.  301. 

QuilTac,  t.  II.  761. 

Quito,  II.  387.  jurifdiclions  of, 

391-  g5-  39z- 
Quoga,  k.  I.  640. 

R. 

RAAB,  c.  II.  193. 

Raah  r.  II.  96. 

Raafay,  i.  III.  1 '3. 

Kadnor,  t.  North  America,  III. 
3 5- 

Radnor  New,  t.  III.  137. 
Radnorfliire,  III.  137. 
Ragenftein,  or  Reinftcin,  co. 
II.  304- 

Ragnit,  t.  II.  119. 

Ragufa,  II.  201. 

Raha,  anc.  Jericho,  I.  433. 
Rammelfberg,  m.  II.  3C0. 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  III.  89. 
Rann,  r III.  213. 

Rappahanock,  r.  N.  America, 
IB.  309. 

Rappcnfchwyl,  II.  463. 

Rariton,  r.  III.  303. 

Raftadt  c.  II.  388. 

Raftenburg,  II.  1 18. 
Rathfrylaud,  III.  214. 

Ratibor,  pty.  II.  243. 

Ratifbon,  c.  II.  312. 

Ratzoburg,  t.  II.  291. 

Ravenna,  c.  II.  360. 
Ravenfbuig,  co.  II.  372.  c.  392 
Re,  i.  IF  772. 

Reading, 
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Reading,  t.  I I.  51. 

Rebat,  r.  I.  721. 

Red,  1.  III.  281. 

Red  Rul'iia,  II.  97. 

Red  Sea,  I.  382. 

Rednitz  r.  II  523. 

Reed,  r.  III.  120. 

Rcekenitz,  r.  II.  2 : 8. 

Rcga,  r.  II.  269. 

Reggio,  c.  II.  509,  t.  597. 

Rcia  de  Plata,  i.  I.  6 1 2. 
ReichCnau,  III.  381. 
Reichtnbach,  II.  242. 
Reichetihall,  t.  II.  312. 

Rein,  1 II.  xxz. 

Reinfburg  caftle,  II.  256. 
K.emiui,  c.  II-  5 1. 

Rcmoulins,  II.  760. 

Remy,  St.  Abbey,  II.  733. 
Rendfburg,  t.  II  287. 
Renfrewlhire,  or  Rainfrew,  III. 
152. 

Rjennes,  c.  II  78S. 

Reno,  r.  II.  339. 

Renfe,  t.  II.  3 47 . 

Rephidini,  plain,  Sinai  defert, 

• 383. 

R -fan,g.  Ruflia,  Ir.  64 
P r.onica,  r Cortica,  its  waters 
of  a mineral  quality,  11.  333. 
Retford,  III.  1 12. 

P. -tz.it, r.  II.  323. 

He  - el,  g.  and  c.  II.  73. 

F etts,  r.  II.  465. 

Heutlingen,  e.  II.  '90. 

I<  iirims,  c.  II.  733. 

Rhein  t.  II,  4k. 

Rheinfelden,  foreft,t.  II.  394. 
Khcinthal, bailiwick,  II.  462. 
Rhcniih  circle,  II.  33; . 

Rbencea,  i.anc. Great  Deli, 11.23 
Riiin,  r.  II.  7(  8. 

Rhine,  r.  II.  434,  433,  439, 
460,  4 2,  464.  4/0,  488, 
*"  3 y > 74t* 

Rhine,  pal.  of  the,  II.  34'. 
Rhine,  1 ircle  of  the,  II.  346- 
Rhiwabon,  t.  III.  1 3. 

Rhode  i.  N.  Am.  III.  :00. 
Rhodes,  i and  c.  I.  443. 
Rhodope,  m.  II.  20. 

Rhone,  ox  Rhodan,  r.  II.  663, 

75'i746,  734*  7 19’ 

Rihar,  LI.  191. 

Rihble,  r.  III.  12-. 

Richmond,  III.  39. 

Riga,  g.  and  c.  II.  74. 

Rinteln,  t.  II.  3 7 1 . 

Rio  de  la  Hache,  g.  III.  383. 
Rio  de  !e  Pla  a r.  III.  206. 

Rio  del  Norte,  III.  3 j8. 

Rio  Grand,  III.  3 ^3. 

, Silado,  New  Mixico,  III 

Rione,  or  Phafis,  r.  I.  411. 
Ripen, g.  and  c.  II.  * 80. 
Riviera,  bailiwick,  II.  67. 
Robins,  i.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
b 5 55- 

Rochcmclon,  m.  II.  49 1. 
Rochefti  r,  c.  I I.  30. 

Rochlitz.t.  II.  257. 
h eckhridge,  a natural  curioTty 
in  Virginia,  III.  09. 
Rodcrigo,  c.  II.  642. 

Rodoflo,  Romania.  JJ.  21. 

Riicr,  r.  II.  3 ;0. 

Kcwki,  i.  I 4 4. 


N 


Romagna  II.  360. 

Romania,  II.  20. 

Rome,  c.  II.  370. 

Ronciglione,  earldom,  II.  369.. 
Roombong,  Java,  i.  I.  180. 
Roorfhaeh.t  II.  468. 

Rofas,  or  Rofes,  II.  626. 
Rofechild,  t.  II.  141. 
Rofcommon  c.  III.2I2. 
Rofetto,  I.  c 63. 

Rollaw,  r II.  32 1. 

Rofs,  t.  III.  - 4. 

Rofslliire,  III.  164. 

Roflano,  t.  II.  397. 

RofTes,  de.  I.  II.  433. 

Rofladt,  t.  II.  131. 

Roftrevor,  t II.  214. 

Rotach,  r.  II.  318. 

Rotenburg,  t.  II.  394. 
Rothenburg,  t.  II.  33 1, 

Rother,  r.  III.  33. 

Rothfay,  t.  III.  133. 

Rothwell,  t.  II  390. 

Rotte,  r.  II.  418. 

Rotterdam,  c.  II.  423. 

Rouen,  c.  II.  791. 

Rovigo,  peninfula,  II.  327. 
Roufhlon,  g.  II.  76  s. 
Roxburghfhire,  III.  148. 

Roxen,  1.  II.  133 
Rndolphfworth  t.  II.  223. 
Rudolltadt,  t.  II.  2,  8. 

Ruel.  t.  II.  782. 

Rugen,  i.  II.  2 ; I. 

Ruhme.r.  II  298. 

Ruhto,  II.  303. 

Rummel,  r.  Afric,  I.  724.. 
Rumney,  r.  III.  139. 

Rumfey,t.  III.  43. 

Runnymead,  III.  91. 

Rupei,  r.  II.  393. 

Ruremond,  co.  II.  4 1 7. 

Rufa,  or  Rufs,  r.  II  433,  449, 
448. 

Rullian  empire,  II.  44. 

Rmbeu.  t.  III.  133. 
Rutlandfhirc,  III.  107. 

Rydal,  r.  Ill  137. 

Rye,  t.  III.  36. 

S. 

SAALF.,  r.  II.  248,  272. 

Saalfeld,  t. II.  276. 

Saar.  r.  II.  743. 

Saba,  i.  III.  364. 

Sabato,  r.  II.  389. 

Sabi,  c.  Whidah , k.  I.  600. 
Sabina,  p.  II.  368, 

Sabteuftan,  I.  33  . 

Sabu,  k,  Guinea  coaft,  1.  620. 
Sacconia,  or  Romanio  Minor, 
Morea,  II.  14. 

Sadras,  Dutch  fettlement,  I. 
312. 

Sagan,  pty.  II.  244. 

Saghalion  E,  Tartary,  I.  103. 

! Saghalion-ula.  c.  E.  Tartary, 

I.  10  . 

Sarnia,  1 II.  83. 

Sainits,  e.  II.  7 7. 

Saintongc, g.  II.  7 *7. 

Sala,  r II.  312. 

Sala,  or  Salberg  niine.t.  II.  139. 
Salamanca,  c.  II.  642. 
Salambria,  r.  auc.  Pcncus,  II. 

1 7- 

-Salamis,  now  Famaguflh,!.  44?,. 


Salerno,  t.  II.  397. 

Salfutaro,  I.  II.  581.  Valley, 
Naples,  k.  393. 

Salines,  II.  741. 

Salis,  i.  Cape  Verde  is.  I.  661. 
Salilbury,  c.  III.  33,  plain  34. 
Sallee,  t.  Morocco,  k.  I.  709. 

Sa  Iona,  II.  16. 

Salonici,  gfi  II.  17.  c.  Macedo- 
nia, 19. 

'Salfet,  i.  I.  3 23. 

Salfo,  1.  Sicily,  II.  601. 

Sal  lakes,  Tunis,  I.  73 3. 
Saltzbach,  pty.  and  t.  II.  3x4. 
Saltzburg,  abp.  II.  314,  c.  316. 
Saltz\vedel,t.  II.  268. 
Salvadore.St.  c.  Congo.  I.  372. 
Salvages,  is.  I.  698. 

Salvetod,  S .t.  III.  409. 
Saluzza,  mar.  II.  493. 

Salwarp,  r.  UI.  102. 

Salza,  r.  II.  313. 

Sama,  t.  Guinea  coaft,  I.  623, 
Samadang,  Prince’s  i.  1. 18  . 
Santander,  r.  or  Scamandra,  I. 
435-  _ 

Samar,  i.  Philipine  is.  1. 146. 
Samarang,  Java  hi.  180. 
Sambre.  r.  II.  4C7. 

Samogitia  II.  3 jc. 

Samoieda,  or  Samojeda,1. 134. 
Samoiedes,  II.  71. 

Samoudrachi,  i.  II.  27. 

Samos,  i.  1.  447 . 

Sandomir,  pal.  and  t.  II.  9-. 
Sandre,  rs.  larger  and  lei's,  II. 
769. 

Sandwich,  i.  of  Carteret,  1. 784 . 

, i.  New  Hebrides,  is. 

I.  821. 

, land,  I.  82* . 

, illands,  I.  833. 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  America,  III. 
3°i- 

Santa  Cruz,  harbour,  Teneriite, 
i.  I.  679. 

, Pa  ma,  i. 

I.  < 88. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  c.  III. 

40:. 

Santa  Fe,  III.  .68. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogata,  c.  III.  387. 
Santa  Maria,  Azores  is.  II.  663. 
Santa  Maria,  r.  So.  America, 
III.  279,  m.  383. 

Santa  Martha,  g.  III.  383. 
Santarem,  t.  II.  {39. 

Santellana,  t.  II  6 1 1 . 

Santzuma,  Japan,  I.  13. 

Saone, r.  II.  3 9,  734. 

Sapicnze,  le,  is.  auc.  Sphagia, 

II.  3. 

Saragofl’a,  c.  II.  1 27. 

Saratof,  g.  Ruffia,  II.  64. 
Saratoga,  f.  III.  03. 

Sardic,  fangiaefliip,  II.  26. 
Sardinia,  i.  II.  497. 

Sardis,  I.  437. 

Sare-Eouis,  t.  II.  743. 
Stirgans,co.  II.  40.. 

Sark,  i.  III.  49. 

Sarno,  r.  II.  389. 

Sarfkoe-Sela,  pa.  II.  83. 

Sarte,  r.  If.  774. 

Saffafras,  r.  N.  Am.  III.  307. 
Savannah,  t.  Georgia,  (U.  323. 
Save,  r.  II  38, 

Savcrnuck  ioreft,  UI  33. 


Savolax.II.  t ’,2. 

Savoy,  d II  487. 

Soumur.  g.  and  c.  II.  773. 
Saunders  i.  dil'covered  by  Wal- 
lis, I.  82.. 

Saxe  Coburg,  pty.  II.  273. 

Saxe  Gotha,  pty.  II.  274. 

Saxe  I-aurenburg,  d .II.  291. 
Saxe  Weimar,  pty.  II.  27c. 
Saxony  in  general,  II  2,8. 

, Upper,  II.  218, 

, Loner,  II.  283. 

Sayn,  co,  II.  3-9- 
Saypan,  i.  Ladrone  is.  I.  x 9. 
Scamander,  r I.  440. 
Scandcrborg,  pa.  II.  180. 
Scarborough,  t.  III.  218. 

; cardi  ms  Macedonia.il  18. 

S cardona,  Turkilh  Dalmatia, 
II.  37. 

Scavpe,  r.  II.  402,  7 8. 

Selburg,  prefecture  of, II.  102. 

: chafthaufen,  canton,  II.  439. 
v chamis,  or  chennis,  r.  II.  44  3 
Scliarzfels  caftle,II.  299. 

cliauenburv,  co.  II.  374. 
Scheldt,  r.  II.  .,02. 

Schemnitz,  t.  II.  192,  4O7. 
Scherbro,  r.  and  i.  Africa,  I. 


Schleufz,  r.  II.  330. 

chmiedberg, mine,  t.  U.  24;. 
Sclinee,  or  Rienukoppe,  m.  IL 
242. 

Schnee,  or  Riemlkoppe,  m.  II. 
242. 

SchoolkiU,  or  Sculkill,  r.  III. 

504. 

Schonen,  p.  II.  133. 

Schouwen,  i.  U.  424. 
Schuantfchu,  i.  Kurile  is.  1. 108 
Scbu  tt,  1.  II.  194. 
Schwartzbach,  r.  II.  327. 
.-chwartzburg,  pty. II,  277. 
Schwartzburg-Rudalftadt,  ter, 
II.  278. 

Schwartze,  r.  II.  277. 
Schwartze-Elfter,  II.  336. 
Schwartzcnberg,  t.  II.  3^0. 
Schwatz,  t.  II.  228. 
Schweidnitz,  pty.  and  c.  U.  242 
Schweitz,  canton,  II.  430. 
Schwerin,  t.  II.  284.. 

Scbwinge,  r.  II.  29  . 

Scilly  rocks,  III.  r.9 . 

Scilly  is.  So.  S.  difeovered  by 
Wallis,  I.  776. 

Sc'avonia,II.  197. 

Scone,  III.  1 36. 

Scotland,  III.  I.;0 
Scupi,  fangiaefliip,  and  t.  II.  39 
Scutari,  t.  Alb.utia,  I.  37,  lu- 
bt*rb,  4 ,0 

Sebafla,  anc.  Samaria,  I.  429. 
Sebaftian,  St  gf.  I.  823. 

— , c.  II.  ^40 

Sebon,  r.  See  Cuba. 

Seccbia,  r.  II.  03. 

Se-cluien,  p China,  I.  42. 

Segni,  ms.  II.  370. 

Segovia,  c.  II.  6 6. 

Segre,  r.  If  623. 

Segura,  r.  II,  6 o. 

Stike,  r.  It  27a. 

Seine,  r.  II.  6 3,  733,  776. 

Seifcl,  r II.  488- 
Selkirk,  HI  148. 


Selivrea, 


I N 
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Sclivrea,  anc  Scliuibria,  II.  21. 
Scltzbach,  II.  74 1. 

Semaftro,  or  Atr.aftn's,  I 4-6. 
Semigallia.or  Semgallcn,  II  102 
Senegal,  r I.  645,  646,649. 
Senlis,t.  II  786. 

Sennar,  c.  Nubia,  k.  I.  481,  49.; 
Senr.e.  r II.  395. 

Sens,  t.  II  734. 

Scrape,  r II  402. 

Sereth,  or  Strech,  r.  II.  4 1. 
Serpa.  t.  II.  656. 

Serr,  r.  II.  741. 

Seruga,  p Japan,  I.  15. 

Servia,  II.  561,  3 8. 

Scfia.r.  II.  49 r. 

Seftos,  r.  I.  61,6  2. 

Setubal,  or  St.  Ubes,  II.  660. 
Seven  Iilands,  towards  N.  pole, 
I 8.8. 

Severn,  r.  III.  71,  103.  N,  Am 
III.  407. 

Seville,  c.  II-  643. 

Sevion,  r:  111.  1 12. 

Sevre,  Niortoife,  II.  770. 
Seycliell,  or  Mahe,  is.  I.  5 10. 
Seyney,  lordffiip  of,  II.  1.0. 
Shaftefburv,  t.  III.  38. 

Shannon,  r.  Ill  174. 

Shebat  el  Cofferi,  m I.  47a. 
Shepherd,  i.  New  Hebrides,  I. 
821. 

Shcpey.  i.  III.  30. 

Sheffield,  t.  III.  1 17. 

Sherborne,  t.  Ill  38. 

Sherffiell,  c.  I.  7.0. 

Sherwood  foreft,  III.  576. 
Shetland,  is.  III.  16  . 

Shie,  r.  It.  418. 

Shields  South,  III.  Tip. 

.North,  III.  1 2 1. 

Shiras, c.  I.  34 4,345- 
S'.irvan,  p.  Perfia,  I.  334. 
S:,rewlbury,  t III.  103. 
Shrop'hire.  III.  102. 

Shera,  dio.  II.  134. 

Slack,  Dutch  factory,  Sumatra, 
i.  I.  199. 

Siam,  I 232. 

Sibenico,  II.  199. 

Siberia,  I.  113. 

Sibu,  i.  Philippine  is.  I.  146. 
Sicily,  i.  II.  600,  601. 

Sicyon,  or  Balilcca,  Morea,  II. 

. 15  • 

Sidaya,  Java, '.  I.  180. 

Sidon,  or  Sayd,  I.  425. 

Sidra  gf.I.  743. 

Sieg  r.  II.  378. 

Siegen,  t.  II,  378. 

Sienna,  anc.  now  Affouan,  I 
.479- 

Sicnnefe  II.  -jc. 

Sierra-Leone,  Africa,  I.  637. 
Sierra  Morena,  ms,  II.  643. 
Siers,  r.  II.  488. 

Sigiftan,  I.  333, 

Silelia,  d II.  _ 3'. 

, I ower,  II.  240.  247. 

, Upper,  II.  243. 

Silrftria,  fangiacffiip,  and  t.  II. 

26. 

Sillebar,  “-umatra  i.  I.  99. 
Simberolk,  g.  Ruffia,  II.  64 * 
Simpfon’s  i.  I.  783. 

Sinai,  defert,  II.  382.  m.  383, 

7 incapour,  Malacca,  I.  232,  234 
Sind,  or  bindy,  I.  0i6. 

D 


~ino!enfic,g.  II.  67. 

iomini.r.  anc.  Peniafus,  II.37. 
Sion,  m I.  4 2. 
i napros,  r.  anc.  Achelaus, 
II.  i . 

iphanto,  anc.  Siphnus,  II.  28. 
ips,  cv.  II.  189- 
Sira,  r.  I.  48  1 . 

Sir  Charles  Hardy’.-,  i.  I.  783. 
'ilia,  r.  II.  79. 

Sifleron,  c.  II.  737. 
bitten,  t.  and  r.  II.  4 to. 
t-kagen  cape,  II.  ito. 
kena,  r.  II.  1 33. 
kerries,  is.  III.  169. 

Skiddow,  tri.  III.  1 22 
Skie,  i.  III.  16  -. 

Slaine,  r.  III.  - 90. 
bleaffieim,  t.  II.  31  . 

Slcfwick,  d.  II.  ito.  c.  181. 
f ligo,  t.  III.  212. 

Smaland,  or  bmoland,  cy.  II. 
13  :. 

Fmalkald,  t.  II.  331,  433. 

meerenberg,  I.  817. 

1 molelko,  g.  Ruffia,  II.  6-. 
myrna,  or  Ifmir, c.  I.  438. 
-oane,  r.  II.  733. 

'oar,  or  Leire  r.  III.  106. 

Sobor,  r.  II.  66 :. 
ociety  is.  I.  83 o,  765. 
coed,  c.  II.  67. 

Sofola,  i.  I.  498. 

oiffons,  II.  7 : 6. 

1 okal,  t.  II  9 ?. 

Soligno,  mar.  II.  416. 
olingerwald,  m.  II.  293. 

'olm,  co.  II.  338. 

Solomon’s  is.  I.  767. 

!:  olothurn,  or  Soleure,  can.  II. 
458. 

Solta,  i.  II.  aoo. 

Solway  mofs,  III.  123. 

Some,  r.  II.  749 
Somerfetffiire,  III.  ;8. 

Somers,  is.  See  Bermudas. 
Somerton,  III.  61 
Sonderlhaul'en,  t.  II.  277. 
Songari-ula,  r.  E.  Tartary,  I. 
106. 

Sot  loo,  i.  J.  187. 

Sound,  the,  II.  160. 

Sophia,  or  Triaditza,  Bulga- 
ria, II.  26. 

Sorau,  or  Zarow,  t.  II.  308.  I 
Sourge,  r.  II.  734. 

Southampton,  t.  III.  44. 

South  Beveland,  i.  II.  423. 
oouthern  Georgia,  I.  824. 
Southern  Thule,  I 824 
Sonth  Jutland.  See  Slefwick. 
Southwark,  III.  42 
Spa,  II.  36  . 

Spain,  k.  -I.  6 1 r. 

Spaiatro,  c.  II.  200 
Sparren,  r.  II.  420. 

Sparta.  See  Mifitra. 

Spartel,  cape,  I.  701. 

Spey,  r.  III.  141. 

Spirding,  1.  II.  112 
Spires,  bp.  348,  c.  ib.  3 8. 
Spitzbergen,  II.  264 
Spitzberge,  m.  II.  243. 

Spoletto,  ter.  II.  3 7. 

Spree,  r.  II.  r<- 2,  306. 

Stade,  t.  II.  292. 

Stadthagen,  t.  II.  373. 

Staffa,  4.  III.  172 
Staffordllure,  III.  104 


Stalimcne,  i.  anc.  Lemnos,  II. 
27. 

Stalluponen,  t.  II.  119 
Stamft'rd,  t.  IU.  108 
Stanchio,  or  Ifola  Longa,  the 
anc.  Coos,  I.  449. 

Stang,  r.  II.  121,  133. 

Stanz,  or  Stans,  t.  II.  451 
Stargard,  t.  II.  2 9,283 
Staten  ifland,  I.  413,  8.3 
Stendal,  t.  II  268. 

Steenkirk,  t.  II.  408. 

Steinfurt,  co.  II.  376. 

Stephens,  is.  I.  7 83. 

Ster.  r.  II.  98 
Stettin  II.  2;0. 

Steyermark,  l.ower,  II.  220. 
Steyr,  t.  II.  220. 

Stibes,  anc  Thebes,  II.  17. 
Stineher,  r.  III.  132. 

Stiria,  d.  II.  220. 

, Upper,  Steyermark, 

II.  220. 

, Under,  or  Lower  Stey- 
ermark, II.  221. 

Stirlingfnire,  and  t.  III.  134. 
Stcber,  r.  II.  6/o. 

Stockholm,  c.  II.  137. 
Stockton-upon-Tees,  III.  12c. 
Stonehenge,  III.  74. 

Stonehive,  t.  III.  137. 

St  oney-Stratford,  III.  78. 

Stor,  r.  II.  28  . 

Stour,  r.  III.  3-5,  91,  92,  93. 
Stourbridge,  Cambridgeiliire, 

III.  93. 

StafFordfhire,  II.  102. 
Stourport,  III.  102. 

Stralfund.  II.  271. 

Strangford,  1.  III.  177. 
Stralburg,  bp.  II.  339,  c.  742. 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  III.  Iol. 
Strathaven,  t.  III.  163. 
Strathern,  III.  136. 

Strathnaver,  III.  16  . 

Strathyla,  t.  III.  163. 
StrelenhofF,  pa.  II.  79. 

Strelitz,  Old,  II.  283. 

Strivali,  i.  anc.  Plota,  or  Float- 
ing i.  II.  33. 

Strombolo,  i.  II.  607 
Stroud,  III.  72. 

Strymon,  r.  Macedonia,  II.  18. 
Sturgard,  11.38"). 

Suaquam,  t.  Abet.  I.  496. 
Succadana,  I.  183. 

Suconda,  Guinea,  I.  623. 
Sudatories  of  St.  Germano,  II. 

_ 593- 

Sudbury,  t.  III.  93. 
Sudermanland,  p.  II.  137,  139. 
Suefona,  r.  II.  72. 

Suffolk,  co.  III.  92. 

Suir,  r.  III.  174. 

Suipher,  i.  I.  8.  614. 

Sultzbach,  II.  314. 

Sumatra,  i.  I.  188. 

Sunda,  is.  I.  18 ;. 

Sunderland,  t.  III.  119. 
Sundfwall,  t.  II.  141. 

Suntcl,  m.  II.  295. 

Superior,  I.  II.  267. 

Surabalga,  Java  i.  I.  180. 
Satramaca,  r.  III.  414. 

Surat,  I.  3 1 -. 

Surinam,  III.  412, 

Surry,  co.  III.  37. 

Sus,  p.  I.  706. 

Suia,  c.  Tunis,  k.  I.  736. 
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St:fa,  t.  Turin,  II.  495 
Sufi  ana,  anc.  I.  334 
Sufquelianna,  r.  III.  304 
SufTes,  r.  II.  488 
Suflex,  co.  III.  33 

, N.  America,  III.  303. 

Sutherland fhire.  III.  163. 
Swabia,  U.  379. 

Swale,  r.  III.  115. 

Swanfey.  t.  III.  140. 

Sweden,  II.  1 o. 

, Proper,  II.  136. 

Swedifh  Lapland,  II  i<2. 

, Pomerania,  II.  271. 

Swilly,  r.  III.  it:. 

Swiuna,  i.  III.  166. 

Swiflocz,  r.  II.  67. 

Swiffcrland,  II.  433. 

Syl-,  i.  II  182 

Syra,  i.  anc.  Syros,  II.  28. 

Syracufe,  c.  II.  604. 

Syria,  or  f uriftan,  I.  4I  . 
Syriam,  c.  Pegu  k.  I.  23c. 

T. 

''"T’ABAGO,  i.  III.  338. 

i Tabarka,  I.  774. 

Tabafco,  p.  III.  373. 

Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good 
HoPe>  i-  555-  ’ 

Tabor,  m.  I.  434. 

Tacbtali,  Servia,  II.  38. 

1 aen,  t.  Ill  164. 

Taff,  or  Tave,  r.  III.  139. 
Talile  , c.  Morocco,  k.  I.  710 
Taga,  r.  Barbary,  I.  70'. 
Tagoaft,  orTagorft,  c.  II.  71-. 
Tagus,  r.  II.  612,631,  643,630 
Tajuna,  r.  II.  631. 

Talavera.  t.  II.  3". 

Tambof,  g.  Ruffia,  II.  64. 
Tame,  or  Ternd,  r.  III.  10c. 
Tamego,  r.  II.  65c. 

Tamer,  r.  III.  (34,  63,  68. 
Tanefec,  r.  III.  27. 

Tangier,  t.  I.  709. 

Tanjore,  I.  18. 
lanna,  i.  New  Hebrides  is,  I. 
821. 

Tanta,  Egypt,  I.  480. 
Tanwagee,  r.  III.  2 1 . 

Tappee,  r.  I.  317. 

Larne,  r.  II.  737. 

\ attars,  various  tribes  of,  II.  42 
Tartary,  Eaftern,  I.  103. 
Tarudant,  c.  I.  7x0. 

Tafen,  Morea,  II.  r3. 

Taffa,  Corta  port,  Palma  i.  I. 
68. 

Tatta,  c-  1.-316. 

Tattaro,  r.  II.  327. 

Tavaftland,  p.  I.  132. 

Tauber,  r.  II.  329. 

Tavignano,  r.  Cot  fica,  i.  II.  333 
Tavira,  c.  II.  333. 

Taunton,  t.  Ill  62. 

Taurica.  See  Crimea. 
Taurogen,  lordthip  of,  II.  120 
Tavolara,  i.  II.  498. 

Taw,  r.  III.  t 1 
Teariciae  villa,  Ruffia,  -II.  (, 9 
Tcbe-Kiang,  p.  China,  I.  42 
Tchernigof,-  g.  Ruffia,  I'.  64 
Teawa,  Abyffinia,  I.  , 94. 
Tecklenburg,  co.  II.  371 
Tcdanius,  now  Zerinafma,  r. 
II.  199. 

Tcdfi, 
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Tedfi,  t.  I.  - to. 

Tec,  r.  II.  761 
I ces,  r.  til.  1 19 
Tcflis,  cap.  of  Georgia,  I.  41 1 
Tegapatam,  1. 1.  331 
Teign,  r.  III.  £4 
Ttifl'e,  or  Tibifcus,  r.  I.  1S4 
Teivy,  or  Tave,  r.  III.  137 
Telliclierry,  t.  I.  319 
Temd,  r.  III.  102 
Tcmcfwear,  II.  190 
Templin,  t.  II.  167 
Tcnaro,  r.  II.  491 
Tenaferem,  r.  and  t.  Siam  k.  I. 
J3Z,  246 

Teaeriffe,  i.  I.  679.  pike  of, 681 
Tencz,  c.  I.  720 
Ten  Juri  (dictions  of  t!»e  Grifons, 
H.  471 

Tenlift,  r.  Barbary,  I.  707 
Tentyra,  I.  473 
Tera,  r.  II.  641 
Teraine,  r.  II.  787 
Terctira,  i.  Azores  is.  II.  663 
Tergavifta,  cap.  Walachia,  II. 
40 

Termini,  r.  Sicily,  II.  401 
Ternate,  i.  I.  168 
Teni,  anc.  c.  II.  368 
Ternova,  c.  anc.  Ternobum, 

II.  26 

Ternovo,  c.  II.  17. 

Ttrouenne,  c.  ruins  of,  II.  749 
Terra  Firma,  or  New  Caftile, 

III.  376 

Terra  del  Fuego,  I.  770.  III. 
4f5 

Terra  di  Lavora,  dif.  II.  388 
Tern ec. boo,  i.  Sandwich  is.  I, 

■ O'. 

Ter  Tholen,  i.  II.  423. 
Terthiris,  or  Theceri3,  r.  II. 

62  3. 

Torio,  r.  II.  641. 

Tefchen,  pty.  and  t..  IT.  246. 
Telin,  r.  II.  4 3 
Tefl’ut,  or  Teceut,  c.  I.  ; 20. 
Tet.  r.  II.  761. 

Tetuan,  c.  I.  710. 

Tex  crone,  cataraift  of,  11,381 
Teufera,  c.  Biledulgerid,  I.  669 
Te w k fbury,  t.  III.  72. 
l'exel,  i.  II.  424 
Fcyde,  cave  of,  TenerifFe  i.  I. 
i 82. 

Thames,  r.  III.  78,  30. 

Tha-net,  i.  III.  32 

Thaflus,  a ic.  JEthria,  i.  II.  27. 

TFa  v,  1.  II.  737. 

Thebes,  or  Eiofpolis,  now  call- 
ed Gournou,  I.  475,  476, 

4 7". 

T he's,  r.  II  3. 

Theobalds,  III.  96. 

Thermia,  i.  II.  28. 

TheiTaly,  II.  3.  Fee  Janna» 
Thomar,  t.  II.  659. 

Thomas,  i.  III.  3 CS 
Thome,  St.  i.  I.  63 '. 

Thorne,  c.  II.  10  j,  103,  to6 
T hracian  Bofphorns,  I.  ^40 
Thracian  Cherfon.  f u,  II.  21 
Tliumbcap,  i.  I.  789 
Thun,  1.  II.  435‘ 

7 hur,  r.  II.  4M. 

Thurgau,  bailiwic,  II.  4 7. 

1 bur:ngia,cir.  II.  25i,forcft,277 
Thurfo,  t.  HI.  134. 


Thyatira,  or  Akhifar,  I.  437 
TilK-r,  r-  II.  484. 

Tibet,  1.  212,  Great  and  Little, 

I;  21 3- 

Ticino,  r.  II.  4S6. 

Tierra  del  Efpcritu  Santo,  i. 

New  Heb.  is.  I.  821. 

Tigra,  or  Tigre,  I.  494 
Tigris,  r.  I.  c 07 
Tilbury,  f.  III.  9:. 

Tide,  r.  U.  734 
Tillit,  k.  I.  119. 

Timor,  i.  I.  18 1. 

Tine,  anc.  Tenos,  i.  II.  ?8 
Tinian,  i.  Ladrone,  is.  I,  140, 
77  f'. 

Tipperary,  co.  III.  189 
Tipra,  k.  I.  237 
Tirano,  t.  II.  47  •. 

Tirol,  co  II.  226. 

7'itterie,  p.  I.  718. 

Titius,  r.  II.  199. 

Tiumeu,  or  Tuinen,  t.  Siberia, 
I.  ij  - 

Tivoli,  t.  II.  381. 

Tobol,  r.  and  t.  Siberia,  T.  133 
Tobolik,  or  Tobolki,  capital  of 
Siberia,  I.  133. 

Tocorary,  Guinea  coafl,  I.  623 
Tokenburg,  co.  II.  468. 

Toledo,  c.  II.  63  . 

Tolofa,  t.  II.  640. 

Tombuto,  k.  Africa,  I.  668 
Tomfkoy,  or  Fomlk,  t.  Sibe- 
ria, I.'  135. 

Tongataboo  or  Amflerdam,  i 
Friendly  is.  I.  840. 

Tonquin,  I.  216. 

Tooth  coafl  of  Guinea,  I.  627. 
Tophana,  fuburb  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  II  23. 

Tor,  a hill,  III.  62. 

Torbay,  III.  6'. 

T01I0,  orTurio,  r.  II.  627 
Tornea,  t.  I.  141. 

Tortola,  i.  III.  332. 

Tortofa,  c.  II.  626. 

Tone,  r.  II.  772. 

Toni,  c.  II.  7 43. 

Toulois,  earldom,  II.  743 
Toulon,  c.  II.  737. 

Touloufe,  c.  II.  739. 

Touraine,  p.  II.  7:  9 
Tournay,  t.  II.  408. 

Tours,  c.  II.  760. 

Tiachenberg,  or  Drachenberg, 
pty.  and  t.  II.  247. 
Trajanopolis,  anc.  Zcruis,  II.  21 
Tralee,  III.  190. 

Trains  Montes,  p.  II.  f 60 
Tranquebar,  I.  31  II.  1 io 
Tranfylvania,  anc.  Dacia,  II. 
1.  4- 

Trapani,  II.  ( O't 
Trave,  r.  II.  28  > 

Trazos,  ms.  II.  1 30 
Treifam,  r.  II.  394 
Trcmcfen,  or  llemfen,  p.  I. 
718. 

Tremiti  is.  II.  6co 
Trent,  bp.  and  c.  II  229 
Trentham,  Staffordlhire,  III. 
10  . 

Trenton,  t.  N.  Ame.  III.  303 
1 reves,  c.  II.  337. 

Trcvifo,  or  I revigo,  II.  329 
Trevuux,  t.  II.  734 
Trichinopoly . I.  ^1*3 


Triers  or  Treves,  decorate, 

H.  33'J* 

Triefte,  t.  II.  226,  b.  3:9 
Trinidad,  i.  III.  312 
Trino,  t.  II.  697 
Tripoli,  or  Tripolis  of  Syria, 

I.  422 

k,  Africa,  I.  743,  c.  746 

Troas,  Alexandria,  I.  440 
Troppou,  pty.  and  c.  II.  246 
Troy,  or  Ilyum,  I.  44O 
T royes,  t.  U.  73  3 
Truetk,  r.  II.  180 
Truro,  t.  HI.  69 
Truxillo,  dio.  III.  400 
Tfcbukotfkoi  Nofs,  or  Cape, 

I.  129.  Laid  down  by  Capt. 
Cook,  866 

Tfheremillians,  II.  .4  7 
T flnnvafhians,  II  67 
Thckufen,  p.  Japan,  I.  13 
1 fitfikar,  p.  Eaftem  'J  artary, 
I.  lot 

Tubai,  i.  I.  798 
Tuban,  Java,  i.  180 
Tubingen,  c.  II.  387 
1 ucuman,  g.  III.  1C3 
Tuela,  r.  II.  6 o 
Tula,  g.  Ruflia,  II.  64 
1 ulle,  t.  II.  766 
Tunis,  k.  I.  733,  c.  775 
1 ura,  r.  Siberia,  I.  137 
f ureff,  t.  III.  t6  3 
Turin,  c.  II.  492 
Turkey  in  Aha,  I.  390,  in 
Europe,  II.  2 
Tufcuko,  I.  III.  373 
Tver,  g.  II.  64 
Twarga,  p.  Africa,  I.  6 '4 
I wedale.  Fee  Eetblesfliire. 
Tweed,  r.  III.  12O 
Twer,  t.  II.  72 
Tybein,  t.  II.  22^ 

Tydore,  i.  I.  169 
Tykoczin,  t.  II.  97 
Tyne,  r.  III.  120,  N.  and  S. 
12O 

Tyrone,  co.  HI.  213 
Tzaua,  or  Dambia,  1.  I.  493 

V. 

T7ACHE,or  Cow,  i.  I1L  334 
V Vag,  r.  II.  184,  191 
Vaitz,  c.  II.  192 
Valais,  II.  475,  LTppcr  and 

I ower,  477 
Valdivia,  III.  406 
Valence,  II.  661 
Valence,  c.  II.  740 
Valenciennes,  c II.  746 
Valentano,  t.  II.  368 — 9 
Valentin,  k.  or  p.  II.  628 
Valetta,  t.  Malta,  i.  II.  609 
Valladolid,  c.  I . 6.  8 
Valle  de  Blegno,  H.  4 7 
Vallengin,  pty.  II.  478 
Valley  of  Salt,  near  Aleppo, 

I.  418 

Val  Maggia,  or  the  Mayenthal, 

II  467 

Valona,  la.  anc.  Acilon,  II.  37 
Valparaifo,  c.  III.  406 
Valtcline,  II.  473 
\ an,  I.  I.  407,  c.  408 
Van  Diemen’s  land,,  I.  803 
Var,  r.  II.  491,  73  » 

Vati,  t.  Samos,  i.  1.  448 


Vauxhall,  Hi.  4r,. 

Vecht,  r.  II.  361 
Vcderin,  r.  II.  40S 
Vega,  r.  II.  379 
Velcino,  r.  II.  368 
Veletri,  c.  II.  382 
Veluive,  or  Antheim  quarter 
Guelderland,  II.  417 
Venezuela,  g.  III.  3 gf,. 

Venice,  rep.  II.  509,  0.  320. 
Venotee,  r.  II.  770 
Verbas,  r.  II.  38 
Vercelli,  lordfhip,  II.  496 
Verchnei,  t.  Kamtfehatka,  I.. 
116 

Verd,  Cape,  is.  I.  660 
\ erden,  d.  II.  291,  367,  c.  293 
Verdun,  cy.  and  c.  II.  743 
Vermont,  (late  of,  III.  .300 
Verona,  c.  II.  327 
Veronefe,  II.  727. 

Yeronitz,  co.  II.  197 
Verua,  t.  II.  497 
Vcfuvius,  ni.  II.  583. 

Vezere,  r.  II.  766 
Viana,  II.  661 
Viafma,  II.  71 
Viatka,  g.  Ruflia,  II.  64 
Vicenza,  or  Vicentino,  ter„ 
and  c.  II.  328 
Vidourle,  r.  II.  761 
Vienna,  c.  II.  214 
Vienne,  r.  II.  766 
Vigevenaces,  II.  497 
Viglia,  IL200 
Vigo,  t.  II.  642 
Villa  Borghefe,  II.  380 
Villa  do  Conde,  t.  II.  662 
Villaine,  r.  II.  788 
Yrilla  Nova  do  Porto,  II.  662 
Villa  iciofa,  t.  Spain,  U.  641, 
t.  Portugal,  636 
Vincennes,  wood  of,  II.  782 
Vincent,  St,  i.  Cape  de  Verd 
is.  I,  660,  i.  Weft  Indies,  III, 
346. 

Vintain,  Eng.  fadlory,  coafl  of 
Africa,  l.  644. 

Virgiliana,  neat'  Mantua,  II. 
5°6- 

Virginia,  ftate.  III.  308,  Divi- 
lions,  316 

Vifiapour,  c.  I.  326. 

Vifo,  m.  II.  491 
Vift,  i.  III.  169 

Viftriza,  r.  anc.  Erigon,  Mace- 
donia, II.  18. 

Viftula,  ar  Weifel,  r.  II.  93,  97, 
104,  103,  ic6. 

Viterbo,  t.  II.  569 
Vittoria,  c.  IL  640 
Vizagapatam,  I.  310 
Vladimir,  g.  Rullia,  II.  64 
Vlift,  r.  II.  418 
Voigtland,  cir.  II.  238 
Volcano,  i.  II.  607 
Voley,  r.  II.  743 
Volga,  r.  II.  46,  71. 

Volkonfki,  foreft,  II.  71 
Volbinia,  II.  98 
Vologda,  g.  RuITia,  II.  64 
Volorno,  r.  II.  589 
Voronetz,  g.  Ruflia,  H.  64 

U 

UBERLING"N,  t.  II.  390. 
Uchte,  r.  II.  268. 


DcVej 


Ucker,  r,  II.  26-, 

Uckcr  Mark  of  Brandenburgh, 
II.  267. 

Udfi,  p.  Japan,  I.  23. 

Ufa,  g.  Rufiia,  II.  64 
Ugic,  r.  II  161 
Ujin,  r.  Japan,  I.  15 
Ukraine,  II.  65 
Uladiliaw,  pal.  II  95. 

Ulea,  or  Ulaborg,  t.  II.  132 
Ulietea,  i.  So.  S.  I.  #17,  798, 
84V- 

Ulles,  I.  III.  123 
Ulm,  c.  II.  387 
Ulfter  III.  213 
Ultzen,  t.  II.  294 
Umea,  r.  and  t..  II.  141 
Underwald,  can.  II.  451 
United  Netherlands,  II.  409 
Unna,  r.  II.  197.  t.  3 9 
Unftrut,  r.  II.  248 
Upland,  p. Sweden,  II.  1 3 7 
Uppingham,  t.  III.  107 
Upfal,  u.  II.  138 
Urach,  c.  II  387 
Uralian,  ms.  II  6 1 
Urbino,  d.  and  c.  II.  5' 2 
Urbsor  Tuber  to, Tunisk.  I.  737 
I ri,  can.  SwifTerland,  II.  449 
Ufbcc  Tartary,  I.  375 
Ufrup,  t.  Servia,  II.  39 
Ufedom,  i.  II.  270 
Ufliant,  II.  790 
Uflc,  r.  III.  139 
Ufting  Weliki,  or  Great  Ufting, 
t.  II.  72 

Ufuri,  r.  Eaftern  Tartary,  I.  105 
Utrecht,  p.  II.  427 
Utznach,  dif.  II.  463 


W, 

WAAL,  r.  II.41/5 

Wakefield,  t.  III.  n7 
Walachia,  II.  4.  anc.  Dacia,  p. 
H.  39 

Walburg,  t.  II.  433 
Walcheron,  ’.  II.  424 
Waldec,  co.II.  353 
Waldftadten,  1.  II.  430 
Wales,  II.  131.  North,  131. 
South,  137 

Walkenreid,  abbey,  II.  274 
Wallingford,  t.  III.  52 
Wallis’s  i.  So.  S.  I.  784 
Walton  upon  Thames,  III.  39 
Wampu,  China,  I.  92 
Wandle,  r.  III.  37 
Wangen,  t.  II.  393 
Wans,  dif.  II.  ito 
VVaradin,  Great,  or  Wardin,  II. 

19c.  Little  198 
Ware,  t.  III.  9') 

Wareham,  t. III.  58 
Warkwoith,  t.  III.  122 
Warmeland,  p.  II.  J33 
Warnitz,  t.  II.  323 
Warrington,  t.  III.  127 


INDEX. 
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Warfaw,  c.  Mafovia,  Poland, 

U.  95 

Warta,  r.  II.  94 
Warwick,  III.  100 
Warwicklhire,  III.  99 
Wafdale,  I.  Ill  123 
Wafgaw,  ms.  Alface,  II.  741 
Waterford,  co.  and  t.  III.  189 
Waterland,  fuburb,  II.  158 
Waveney,  r.  III.  92,  109 
Wedeuburgh,  f.  Guinea  Coaft, 
I.  624 

Ween,  i.  II.  135 
Weever,  r.  III.  128 
Wcik,  t.  Ill  1 ; 3 
Weil,  or  WeilerflaJt  t.  II.  393 
Weimar,  or  Wcymar,  t.  II. 
2/4 

Weiftembnrg,  t.  II.  195 
Weiflentels,  t.  II.  251 
Wclau,  II,  117 
Welland,  r.  III.  98,  108 
Wellingborough,  t.  III.  99 
Wells,  III.  61. 

Welfhpool,  III.  136 
Wendcn,  cir.  II.  285 
Wenner,  or  Vener,  1.  II.  134 
Were,  r.  III.  J19. 

Werezer,  I.  II.  72 
Wernigerode,  co  and. t.  II.  279 
Wernitz;  r II.  329 
Werra,  r.II.  27 3,  33° 

Werrc,  r II.  379 
Wertheim,  co.II.  329 
Wefel,  t.  II.  368 
Wefer,  r.  II.  202,  293,  295 
Weft  Bothnia,  ll.  140,  1 41 
Wefterahs,  t II.  1 9 
Wefterburg,  lordfhip,  II.  359 
Weft  Fiorden,  b.  U.  159 
Weft  Indies,  111.  329 
Weftmanland,  p.  II  137,  139 
Weftminfter,  c.  III.  78,  79 
Weftmoreland,  III.  1 24- 
Wcftphalia.  cir.  II.  339.  d.  379 
Wetoy,  i.  I 334 
Wetter,  1,  Eaft  Gothland,  II. 
133 

Wetzlar,  c.  II.  337 
Wexford,  co  III.  21 1 
Wexio,  dio.  II.  133 
Wey,  r.  III.  37 
Weymouth,  t.  III.  57 
Wharfe,  r.  III.  11 ; 

Wheeler,  r.  III.  132 
Whelock,  r.  III.  178 
Whidah,  k.  Africa,  L 399 
Whitby,  t III.  ill 
White,  i.  remarkably  produced, 
u-  33- 

White  Elfter,  r.  II.  248 
Whitehaven,  t.  III.  123 
White  mountains,  N.  America, 
III.  299 

White  Ruffia,  II.  99 
Whitfunday  i.  New  Hebrides, I. 
821 

Wiborg,  g.  and  t.  II.  178 
Wiburgh,  g.  II.  83 
Wicklow,  co.  III.  2IX 


WJcnm,  r.  N.  Amer.  III.  307 
Widin,  anc.  Vininaciutu,  II.  26 
Wied,  c.  If.  379 
Wigan,  t.  III.  127 
Wight,  i.  III.  46. 

Wigton,  t.  III.  131 
Wildungen,  t.  II.  353 
Wilhelmfliof,  t.  II  273 
Wililka,  or  Witlulka,  t.  H.  <j<$ 
Williamlburg,  t.  Virginia,  III. 

3 r ') 

Willis’s  i.  So.  S.  I 8:3 
Willy,  III.  33 
Wilmanftrand,  t.  II.  83 
Wilna,  pal.  and  c.  II.  99 
Wilton,  t.  III.  33 
Wiltftjire,  III.  32 
Wimpfen,  t.  II.  392 
Winandcr  Mere,  III.  124 
Winchelfea,  III.  37 
Winchefter,  c.  III.  43 
Windau,  r.  II.  too 
Windrufli,  r.  II.  74 
Windfor,  III.  30.  Park,  3 1 
Winifred’s,  St.  Wells,  III.  132 
Winnepeek,  I.  III.  280 
Wipper,  r.  III.  269,  277,  783 
Wirtemhurg,  d.  II.  384 
Wifbaden,  t.  II.  338 
Wilk,  r.  III.  118  " 

William,  r.  III.  106 
Witclnvood  foreft,  III.  74 
Witgenftein,  co.  II.  339 
Wittenberg,  t.  II.  231 
Wittlefca  Mere,  III.  2 
Woburn,  t.  III.  97 
Wolverhampton,  IIL  106 
Woodbridge,  t.  IIL  92 
Wood  flock,  III.  77. 

Wokey,  or  Okcy-hole  grotto, 
HI.  39 

Wolau,  t.  II.  244 
Wolconfki  foreft,  II,  46 
Wolcow,  r.  II.72 
Wolfenbuttle,  d.  II..  coo,  3 03 
Wolga,  r.  See  Volga. 

Wollin,  i.  II.  271 
Wologda,  c.  H.  72 
Woolwich,  III.  33 
Worcefter,  c.  III.  102 
Worcefteribire,  HI.  10X 
Workington,  t.  III.  124 
Worms,  c.  U.  211,  346,  347. 
bp.  346 

Woioncfh  and  Afow,  gs.  67 
Worfley,  III.  126 
Wrcke,  r.  III.  106 
Wrekin,  hill.  III.  103 
Wrexham,  t.  III.  133 
Wurtzburg,  bp.  II.  319.  c-  320. 
Wurzen,  dif.  II.  237 
Wve,  r.  HI.  38,  73 
Wyk,  dif.  U.  73 

X. 

XAI.ON,  or  Salo,  r.l.  628 
Xanil,  r.  I.  630 
Xanthus,  orSirbis,r.  I.  433 

4 


Xnrania,  r.  f.  631 

Xolo,  or  Jolo,  i.  Ih.lippin:  is. 

1.  146 

Xucar,  r.  I.  63 1 


y. 

Yr.  II.  4 1 8 

, Yaik  Coftacs.  See  Ura- 
lian. 

Yangtfe-kiang,  r.  I.  49 
Vare,  r.  III.  1-9 
Yarmouth,  t.  III.  1-9 
Yarofiaf,  g.  Rufiia,  II.  64 
Yaufa.  r.  II.  64 

Yhaicabal,  r.  anc.  Nervi  us,  II. 

639 

Yellow,  r.  China,  I.  43 

Yore,  r.  Ill  113 

Yonne,  r.  II.  768 

York,  c.  III.  1 1 6 

York  r.  N.  America,  IIL  3^9 

Yorkfhire,  III.  iij 

Youghail,  t.  III.  189 

Ypres,  r.  II.  403 

Yflel,  t.  II.  416,  417 

Yverdon,  1.  II.  478 

Yun-nan,  p.  China,  I,  42,  47. 


Z. 

ZAAN;  r.  II.  418 

Zaara,  or  the  defert,  I. 
663 

Zagrab,  or  Agran,  c.  II.  198 
Zaine,  r.  I.  734 
Zambre,  or  Zaire,  1.  I.  432 
Zamora,  c.  II.  642 
Zenderhoud,  r.  Perfia,  k.  I. 
344 

Zante,  i.  If.  33 
Zara,  c.  Dalmatia,  II.  199 
Zanguebar  and  Sofala,  I.  498 
Zealand,  New.  See  New  Zea- 
land. 

Zealand  p.  II.  424.  i.  170 
Zeila,  c.  Anian,  L 497 
Zeitz,  t.  II.  238 
Zell,  c.  II.  294 
Zerlift,  t.  II.  273 
Zevee,  lordfhip,  II.  273 
Zeyton,  gf.  and  c.  11.  \ y 
Zill,  r.  II.  430 
Zitau,  r.  II.  273 
Z.ittaw,  t.  II.  308 
Zoblitz,  t.  II.  237 
Zocotra,  or  Socotora,  i.  I.  498 
Zowan,  I.  734 
Zowl,  t.  II.  429 
Znain,  or  Znogma,  II.  2.36 
Zuenzigaup,  or  defert,  I.  £64 
Zug,  1.  II.  430.  can.  and  c 
451 

Zuri,  i II.  200 
Zurich,  can.  II.  441,  430, 
Zutphen,  co.  II.  42 7 
Zwickau,  t.  U.  23S. 


INDEX 


I N D E X 

TO  THE 

SUBJECTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY 

SPOT'  BN  OF  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  THIS 

S Y S T E M OF  G E O G R A P H Y. 


A. 

A CAJATJ  tree;  III.  381 
J.  A Adinmaim,  a domcftic  anirtial  of 
Zaara,  I.  663 

Adriatic,  its  level  afierted  to  have  rifen, 

^5*3 

Agates,  L 16 

Albacore,  a fifli  in  the  Indian  Sea,  I.  269 
Albatrofs, -a  bird,  I.  868 
Albinos.  See  A\rhite  Negroes. 

Alcaliue  Earth,  found  near  Modena,  ef- 
fectual again!!  poifons,  II.  5c 8 
Alligators,  on  Borneo  i.  L 184.  III.  on  the 
the  river  Guayaquil,  3 ■; 3 
Amber,  found  on  the  coaft  of  Courland, 
LI.  99.  in  Poiifli  Pruftia,  deferibed,  II  2 
Anibergis,  found  in  the  inttftines  of  a 
Whale,  on  the  coaft  of  Japan,  I.  1 5 
Amethyfts,  in  Moravia,  II.  35.  Silelia 
236 

Animals  of  China,  I.  48.  of  Kamtfchatka, 
1 1 7.  on  the  iflaud  of  Borneo,  184.  of 
Samatra,  191.  of  Ceylon,  204.  India, 
266.  Perfia,  335.  Syria,  415.  Nubia, 
481.  Abylfmia,  482.  Whidah,  600.  on 
the  Gold  Coall,  612.  the  Canary  is.  673. 
of  Norway,  II.  15 1.  III.  Barbadoes,  348, 
Mexico,  371.  Carthagena,  381.  Antarc- 
tic Peterels  I.  816 
Ant  Bear  of  Brazil,  III.  408 
Antelopes  of  India,  I.  267.  Syria,  416. 

Egypt,  a 86.  Abyffinia,  483 
Ants  the  White  of  Japan,  1.  20 
Ants  of  Ceylon  I.  204.  or  Termites,  on 
the  coall  of  Africa,  particularly  describ- 
ed, 614.  III.  of  Mexico,  371.  of  Brazil, 
408 

Apts  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  I.  613.  at  Sierra 
Leone,  639 

Areka  nut  of  Tonquin,  I.  219 
Armour  Fifli,  I 49 
Afafcedita  of  Perfia,  L 335 
Afieftos,  or  Amianthus,  II.  150 
Afp,  !. 

A f azo,  a plant  of  Abyflinia,  faid  to  ftupi- 
fy  Serpents,  I.  482 

AfTcs  of  India,  I.  267.  of  the  Canary  is. 

672,  Wild,  ILL  391 
Atlas,  m.  I.  701 

Avalanches,  or  monftrous  Snow-balls,  II. 

487 

Aurora  Auftralis,  I.  816 
Aurora  Borealis,  an  appearance  fimilar  in 
fome  refpeCts  to  it  fecn  by  Capt.  Cook, 
I 812  . 

Aurora  Eorealis,  the,  in  Swcdifh  Lapland, 
II.  143 

B. 

I GABOON,  the,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
J Hope,  I.  328 


Bald-pate  fi fix  of  India,  I.  269 
Balfam  tree  of  Carthaguia,  III.  3S1 
Bamboo  reed  of  China,  I.  46 
Bang,  a plant  refembling  hemp,  I.  191. 

much  ufed  at  Surat,  319 
Banian  tree,  I.  266 
Parley,  produced  at  Japan,  I.  iS 
Bafaltine  columns  in  the  Venetian  State, 
II.  309.  III.  on  the  i.  of  StafFa,  216.  in 
Ireland,  called  the  Giant’s  Caufeway, 
216 

paths,  ac  Ribar,  II.  191.  at  Puda,  193. 
Baden,  220.  Glatz,  246.  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  .37  . Peeffers,  462.  Leuclc,  4 7. 
Abano,  326.  Aix  in  Provence,  734. 
at  Bath,  III.  60.  Buxton,  ilj  Matlock 
114 

paths  near  Potofi,  called  Don  Diego,  III. 

401.  See  Springs,  Minerals. 

Bats,  very  large,  at  Borneo,  I.  184.  of 
India,  268.  New  Zealand,  621.  of  Car- 
thagena, 111.  382 

Bears  of  JCamtfclratka,  I.  118.  manner  of 
iliooting  them  there,  ib.  driven  to  Ice- 
land, on  large  pieces  of  floating  ice,  III. 
237.  of  N.  America,  III.  312’ 

Beafts  of  the  PcitW  is.  1.  147 
Beccafigo,  a bird  of  Provence,  II.  734 
Bee’s  Wax  of  Egypt,  I.  479 
Bees  of  Ceylon,  I.  204.  AbyfGnia,  484. 
Madagalcar,  312.  of  Guadaloupe,  111. 
353.  Canary  is.  688 

Beetle,  a Gngular  one  at  Japan,  called 
Sebi,  I,  19 

Benjamin,  or  Benzoin,  I.  190 
Benjoin  produced  at  Laos,  1.  224 
Bennet  fifli,  1.  333 

Bejucos,  the,  III.  392.  Bridge  made  of  its 
vegetable  cordage,  396 
Betel  plant,  its  defcription  and  ufe,  I.  203 
Bird;  of  Paradife,  I.  169  a remarkable 
bird  caught  by  Com.  Byron,  fuppofed 
to  be  a non-defeript,  768.  a black  one 
ftipt rfti t iou fly  revered  at  Benin,  <93 
birds,  the  flight  of  certain,  the  direction 
for  travelling  over  fome  of  the  deferts  ol 
Africa,  I.  667 

Birds  of  Japan,  L.  19.  China,  48.  The 
Pelew  is.  168.  Sumatra,  191.  Syria,  416. 
Abyflinia,  483.  of  the  Hottentot  coun- 
tries, 319.  of  Mexico,  III.  371.  Car- 
thagena, 381 

Black-cap,  the,  a Eird  of  Norway,  II.  133 
Blower  fifli,  I.  332 
Bole-armoniac,  I.  334 
Bonito  fifli,  I.  269 

Bononian  Stone,  found  in  the  Appenine 
ms.  II.  335. 

Douquetin,  a fpecies  of  Wild  Goat,  II. 
491. 

Braflem,  fifli,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

I-  333 


' Bread-fruit  tree  deferibed,  I.  139 
j Bream,  fifli,  I.  617. 

I Briftol  Stones,  III.  73. 

Buffaloes  their  fiercenefs,  but  rendered 
tractable  by  children,  I.  ! 6.  of  India, 
2 4.  Abyflinia,  483.  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  526. In  lord  Tankerville’s 

park,  ILL  122,  of  N.  Ame.  283. 
Burgamdt  tree  of  Barbadoes,  III.  347 
| Burning  Mountains.  See  Volcanoes. 
Butterflies  of  China,  I.  48.  a curious  fpe- 
cies in  Barbary,  704.  of  Mexico,  III. 
373- 

C. 

CACAO  tree,  III.  38  r 

Ca!in,a  fpecies  of  tin  iu  India,  I.  252 
Calms  off  the  Canary  is.  1.  673 
Camel  of  China,  I.  4",  567,  India.  267, 
Arabia,  381,  Syria,  711.  its  flelh  eaten 
in  Morocco,  416 
Camcleou,  the  deferibed,  I.  439 
Camelopardalis,  or  Giraffe  of  Abyflinia, L 
481.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  par- 
ticularly deferibed,  326 
Caniphue  tree,  I.  16 
Canary  Birds,  I.  676 
Canes  of  Guayaquil,  III.  392 
Capl'a  Sparrow,  the,  of  Barbary,  I.  704 
Capua  tree,  III.  335 
Caiiia  fiftula  of  China,  I.  45 
Cat,  the  black-eared,  of  Barbary,  I.  703 
Cataradl  on  the  Rhine  at  I auffen  II.  439. 

called  Cafcata  del  Marmore,  368 
Cats,  very  beautiful  in  Japan,  I.  19 
Caterpillars  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I. 
331 

Cattle  of  Poland,  II.  84.  of  Germany,  202. 
Cavern,  remarkable,  in  Hungary,  II.  699. 
near  lake  Cilknitz,  ib.  near  Adlefburg, 
224.  another  named  St.  Magdalen’s 
Cave,  ib.  Cole’s  Cave  on  the  illand  of 
Barbadoes,  III  347. 

Cedar  tree,  the,  on  the  Madeira  is.  I. 
69;.  of  Carolina,  III.  320.  of  Cartha- 
gena, 381 . 

Centipedes  of  India,  I.  268.  See  Scolo- 
pendra. 

Ceraftes,  or  horned  viper  ; fafeinated  by 
the  natives  of  Abyflinia,  I.  484.  eflecls 
of  its  poifon,  ib.  account  of  a man  eat- 
ing one  alive,  ib. 

Chalon,  or  Clielafon,  a fpecies  of  Lynx, 
I.  109. 

Chamois  gnat,  II.  33". 

Cherries,  wild,  of  Virginia,  III.  311 
Chicken,  artiiicia  ly  hatched  at  Cairo,  I. 
467. 

Children  at  Loango,  born  white,  but  be- 
come black,  I.  384. 

Chirimoya* 


I N I) 


E X 


sva 


Cf'irimoya,  a fruit  of  Quito,  I I.  188. 
t,  hrytlal  pit,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  II. 
443* 

Cinnamon  tree,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
I.  ; o . . wild  in  Jamaica,  III.  337.  in 
Tobago,  339. 

Ci  ty,  white,  of  which  porcelause  1 s made 
in  Japan,  I.  13. 

Climate,  of  Japan,  I 15.  Kamtfchatka, 
115.  Batavia,  I74.  Sumatra,  JS8.  at 
the  fettlement  of  l encoolen,  198.  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  201.  Tibet,  212. 
Tonquin,  216.  Siam,  2 2.  of  the  pen- 
mfula  of  India,  influenced  by  a chain 
of  mountains,  265.  of  Bombay,  32c. 
Perlia,  3 4.  Gombroon,  371.  Calmuc 
Tartary,  3-).  Aflrachan  Tartary,  377. 
Arabia  Fcclix,  380.  Arabia  Pctrata,  381. 
Armenia  major,  408.  Georgia,  410. 
Syria,  414.  Palefbne,  426.  Natolia,  435. 
Smyrna,  4 9.  Cyprus  i.  442.  Rhodes, 
443.  Samos,  447,  Africa,  451,  Egypt, 
453.  Abyflinia,  481.  Abcx,  49  . Zan- 
guebar  and  Sofala,  498.  Mombazo  i. 
301.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  319.  Mona- 
motapa,  36).  Congo,  363.  Benin,  389. 
Guinea,  ,98.  Whidah,  600.  Ardrah, 
610,  which  is  faid  to  be  unfavourable 
to  propagation,  610.  St.  Helena,  634. 
Sierra  Leone,  637  Cape  de  Verde  is. 
639.  Lancerota  and  Fuertaventura  is. 
671.  Canaria,  676.  Palma,  686  Ma- 
deira* 699.  Barbary,  701.  Morocco, 
703.  Algiers,  18. 

Climates  of  Europe  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  II.  2.  of  Romania,  20.  Can- 
dia  i.  32.  Walachia,  39.  Moldavia,  41. 
Ruflia,  43.  Poland,  04.  Sweden,  120. 
Swedifh  ■ aptaud,  142.  Norway,  148. 
North  Jutland,  16c.  Hungary,  183. 
Dalmatia,  198.  Germany,  201.  Auflria, 
213.  Moravia,  233.  Silefla,  236.  The 
Hartz,  299.  Swabia,  3:9.  Flanders,  402. 
Friefland,  42").  SwifTerland,  433.  The 
Valais,  4 3.  Padua,  32  . The  middle 
part  cf  Italy,  341.  Urbino,  362.  Anco- 
ra,  3 2.  Peiugia,  366.  Naples  382.  Si- 
cily, fci.  Syracufe  603.  Valencia,  628. 
Murcia,  629.  Dreadful  of  Burgos,  638. 
Bifcay,  639.  Eflramadura,  643.  Portu- 
gal, 49.  France,  664.  Province  of  I.or- 
rain,  4 -.  England.  Ill,  1.  Hebrides  P. 
166  Ireland,  III.  173.  Iceland,  234 
Greenland,  239.  N.  America,  263.  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  269.  Newfoundland,  2 3. 
Cape  Breton,  2 -3.  Nova  Scotia,  276. 
Rhode  i.  3C0.  New  York,  301.  Pennfvl- 
vania,  3.4.  Virginia,  308.  N.  and  S. 
Carolina  319  Jamaica,  333.  An  igua, 
344.  Borbadoes,  347.  Guadaloupe,  333. 
Martinico,  336.  Tobago,  358.  Spanifl: 
America,  360.  New  Mexico,  367.  Ca- 
lifornia, 368.  Mexico,  or  New  Spain, 
369.  'I  he  Iflhmus  of  Panama,  379. 
Porto  Eello,  ill.  Carthagena  3g2.  Po- 
pavan,  38a  Quito,  388.  Guayaquil, 
394.  at  the  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  396. 
•of  Terra  del  Fuego,  41  4. 

Clove  tree  deferibed,  I.  169 
Cochineal  of  Mexico  deferibed.  III  372. 
InfeCt,  39  . 

Cocoa-tree.  I.  I72.  at  Bombay,  286 
Cod,  caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, II.  273. 

Codee  fhriib  of  Arabia,  I.  381.  of  Ja- 
. maica,  II  '37. 

Condor,  a bird  on  the  Cordilleras  III 
397 

Conge  r ce  ls,  III.  71 


Capper  produced  in  Jnpin,  I.  13.  mines 
of  Siberia,  116.  of  Congo,  363 

Copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  111.  07-  at  F.c- 
ton  Hill,  103 

Copper  works  at  Herringrund.il.  ijt 

Coral  filhery,  on  the  coafl  of  Zuri,  II. 

200 

Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  phenomenon 
obferved  there.  III  95 

Corn  of  Perfia,  I.  333.  the  growth,  of 
Norway,  II  130 

Cotton  flirub  of  China,  I t-,  of  Suma- 
tra, 19  . of  India,  266.  Abyffinia,  4S2. 
grown  on  the  Ivory  coafc  of  Guinea, 
627 

Cowrie  {hells,  L 231 

Cows,  in  Japan,  yield  no  milk,  I.  1?.  of 
Barbary,  7 02  wild,  ib  cows  cf  Nor- 
way, II.  15 1 

Cova,"  or  Coyba,  a venomous  infeCt  of 
Popayan,  II.  387 

Crab,  tree  lingular  fpecies  of.  I.  828 

Cranes,  not  permitted  to  be  (hot  in  Ja- 
pan, I.  19.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
330- 

Cretans.  See  ideots. 

Crocodile,  the.cf  Fgypt,  I.  437.  of  Mex- 
ico, III.  371 

Crocodiles  on  the  ifland  of  Bouro,  I.  r-o. 
infefl  the  Ganges,  2,0.  honours  paid 
to  them  at  Ombos.  in  Egypt,  43;. 
Crocodiles  in  Abyflinia,  483 

Cuckoo  of  Ne  v Zealand,  1.  836. 

Cuco,  plant  of  Popayan,  III.  386. 

Cucujo  infect,  or  (Fining  beetle,  III.  379. 

Currants  of  Patras,  II  11 

Current  between  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar 
and  the  coafl  of  Africa,  I.  311.  are- 
markable  one  called  Molkotftrom,  JI. 
159- 

Cyprefs  tree  in  Japan,  I.  ry.  one  of  vaft 
fize  on  the  ifland  of  Stauchio,  or  Coos, 
449- 

D 

DACHA,  an  intoxicating  p'ant  efleem- 
cd  by  the  Hottentots,  I.  340 
Dante,  the,  an  animal  of  Congo,  I 36 7 
Date,  the,  a fifli  found  near  Toulon,  II. 
734- 

Dates  of  Perfn,  T.  333.  of  Biledulgerid,  if 
eaten  to  excefs  produce  the  feurvy,  669. 
of  Morocco.  710. 

Devil-bird,  on  the  iflands  of  Guadaloupe 
and  Dominica,  III.  333 
Diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  I.  309 
Diamond  purchafed  by  the  T mprefs  of 
Ruflia  II  78.  anc  ther  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Luke  of  Tufcany  at  Florence, 
44  H 

Diamonds  procured  at  the  ifland  cf  Bor- 
neo, I.  if  5.  found  at  Siam,  233.  of  the 
Bralils,  III.  407. 

Dipfas,  a venomous  fnake,  deferibed  un- 
der that  name  by  tlie  ancients  I.  -04 
Diver,  a great  northern,  a bird  of  Nor- 
way-, II.  1 3. 

Dogs  of  Kamtfchatka,  I.  119.  of  the  Hot- 
tentots 340.  eaten  at  Otaheite,  794. 
a dog  (hot  and  eaten  by  the  officers 
on  board  the  Difcoverv,  062.  experi- 
ments made  upon  them  of  the  elfeCt  of 
vapour,  II.  283.  dogs  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 393 

Dorado,  or  Dolphin  of  tlie  Indian  fea, 
I.  269.  fifli,  III.  4 2. 

. Dragon’s  blood,  the  heft  fort  procured  at 
* Borneo,  I.  186. 

Dromedary',  the,  I.  X09.  of  Nubia,  48:. 


Drugs,  valuable,  of  Mexico,  III.  3 6 7 • 

Dubbah,  the,  a wild  bcafl  of  llarbary, 
I 70S 

Duck  , wild,  how  caught  in  China,  I.  6;, 
E 

AGLF.,  the  rock  and  the  lifli,  IT.  :.;t. 
-A  of  Cumberland,.  III.  122.  tlie  white 
tailed  of  N.  -America,  III.  28  j 

Eagles,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  ope,  I.  3 o 
large,  in  Ru'garia,  II.  26.  in  Scotland, 
III.  X67. 

Earth-hog,  iu  the  Hottentot  country,  I. 
3 79 

Earthquake  o;i  the  ifland  of  TenerilFe, 
which  deflroyed  the  haven  of  Gara- 
chica,  I.  680.  on  the  ifland  of  Palma, 
fuppofed  to  have  removed  a mountain, 
68-.  another  there,  63;.  one  fuppofed 
to  have  deft  roved  the  pert  of  Sher- 
ll'.el  in  Algiers,  72  r.  which  deflroyed 
Aquiia,  1!.  at  Liffion,  60:.  at  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica,  II.  339, 

Earthquakes,  very  frequent  in  Japan,  I 13. 
in  Kamtfchatka,  116.  producing  iflands 
in  the  Archipelago,  I!.  33.  at  Calabria, 
398.  at  Lima,  393. 

Edible  birds  nefts,  I.  99,  l3 -,  227. 

Edolio,  a bird  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
I.  330. 

Eels  of  the  river.  III.  30. 

Egg  plant,  I.  173. 

Elephants,  numerous  at  Sumatra,  I.  191. 
of  Ceyton,  204.  very  large  at  Tonquin, 
21  . refpeCc  paid  them  at  iam,  241. 
of  India,  267.  trained  to  war  there, 
ib.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  323, 
of  Natal,  338.  of  the  Geld  coafl,  613. 

Elk,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I.  326. 
of  N.  America,  111.  312. 

Ermine,  the,  or  Stoat  of  Kamtfchatka, 
1.  1 18. 

Euphorbia,  a poifonous  plant  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Lope,  I.  323,  on  the  Canary 
is.  676. 

F. 

"j^  AADH,  an  animal  of  prey  in  Barbaty, 

X1  I.  703. 

Fefi,  an  high  mountain  in  Japan,  com- 
pared with  TenerifFe,  I.  13. 

Fig  tree  of  Japan,  I.  17.  of  India,  266. 
of  Abyffinia,  482.  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  3:3.  the  fame  kind  feeu  at  Ota- 
heite, 793. 

Filaments  of  a ffiell  fifli  manufactured  as 
wool  in  Calabria,  II.  38  . 

Fin-fifh,II.  133.  III.  2 r 

Fire-fly  of  N.  America,  III.  321. 

Fifli  of  China,  I.  49.  The  ponds  and 
pools  in  China,  by  what  means  flocked 
with  them,  64.  the  manner  of  catch- 
ing them,  ib  Fifli  at  Kamtfchatka,  120. 
tlie  Peleiv  is.  147.  Angular  manner  of 
their  production  in  the  ponds  near 
Bombay,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  323.  FifU 
of  Perfia,  336.  of  the  Canary-  is.  672. 
an  unknown  fpccies  of,  caught  on  the 
coafl  of  New  Caledonia,  of  a poifon- 
ous quality,  822.  oil  tlie  coafl  of  Nor- 
way, It.  13  ,.  on  the  coafts  of  Spain, 
613. 

Fifli  ponds  Angular,  in  Holftein,  II.  283. 

Fiflieries  of  the  Dutch,  11.  09 

Flemingo  bird  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1.  33°-  Has 
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1 Lx  of  Fgvrt  1.  4S0 

Ha\  pi.. r»t  of  New  Zealand,  I 8 ; . 

F.i  us,  not  found  in  Norway,  il.  130  nor 
in  Fliatihire,  III.  131. 

flowers,  the  growth  of  Japan,  their  ex- 
qoilite  beauty,  I.  18.  flower  trees  in 
C hina,  45,  46.  f.owers  in  China,  47. 
in  the  illand  of  Java,  1-3  in  i’erlia, 
3 3 - . the  illand  ct  Mauritius,  331.  of 
Virginia,  III.  310. 

Fly-catcher,  an  infect  of  Nevis,  III.  344. 

Flying  fill),  I.  j(  9.  111.  349. 

Fokcn,  the,  a bird  of  Japan,  I.  19. 

Forbidden  fruit  tree  on  Barbadoes,  III.  549 

Fork  tree  of  L.-ngucdoc,  II.  757. 

Foflil  bones  in  Dalmatia,  II.  -.00. 

Fofhls  of  Swillcrland,  II.  434. 

Fowl,  fea,  at  Kamtfchatka,  I.  120. 

Fox,  tiic,  of  Kamtfchatka,  I.  118.  the 
arclic,  828.  of  Norway,  II.  15a. 

Francolin,  the,  a bird  of  Norway,  II.  152. 

Fruits  of  China,  I.  44.  of  the  illand  of 
Java,  172.  of  Perlia.  33c.  of  Nubia, 
482.  Whidah,  69?.  Barbary,  702.  ' pain, 
U.  6 1 2.  h'ee  a!fo  under  \ egctables. 

Fruiilla,  the,  or  Peruvian  Arawbcrry,  III. 

389- 

Fuller’s  earth,  III.  4. 

G. 

GALLINAZO,  a fpecies  of  vulture  at 
Carthagena,  III.  382.  of  Quito, 

39- 

Garfifh,  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  II.  373. 
Garfe  tree,  on  the  illand  of  Hiero,  whofe 
leaves  diftil  water,  I.  688. 

Giant’s  Caufeway,  III.  z 16.  See  Bafahine 
Columns. 

Ginfeng  root,  I.  48.  deferibed,  III  31’.. 
Gnats  in  Lower  Egypt,  I.  480.  in  .S we- 
ll hi  1 I.apland,  II.  142. 

Gnat-fnapper,  a bird  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  I.  530. 

Goats,  yellow,  in  the  country  of  the  Mon- 
gols, 109.  a fine  breed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ar.cyra,  437.  various  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  528.  of  Nor- 
way, II.  131,  Chamois  of  Switzerland, 


Gold  produced  in  Japan,  I.  15.  at  Mo- 
fambique,  30 '.  lofala,  504.  of  Mada- 
gafear,  511.  of  A frica,  611.  formerly 
procured  in  Dalmatia,  II.  37.  in  Nor- 
way, 151.  Rhenifh,  343,  of  Brafi  , 407. 

Gold-fifh  of  China,  I.  49.  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  53  . 

Gold-tree  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Lope,  I. 
5 -’3- 

Grampus,  or  fmaller  whale,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Lope,  I.  532. 

Granadilla,  a ftuit  of  Quito,  III.  389. 

Grapes  of  Perfia,  I.  333. 

Guaiacum,  III.  3 1. 

Guanaco,  the,  an  animal  of  Peru,  III.  402. 

Guinea  pepper,  III.  401. 

Gum  Arabic,  or  Senegal,  1.  6.0. 

Gum  copal,  on  the  illand  of 'l  obago  III 
■39- 

Carger,  the.  a fifli  in  Upper  Egypt,  L 

45  7- 

H. 

HAITSIN'G,  the,  a beautiful  bird  of 
China,  I.  48. 

Flare,  the  varying,  of  Kanctfchatka,  I 118. 


j Hares  of  Syria,  I.  415.  of  Norway,  their 
change  of  colour  in  winter,  IX.  13 1. 
among  the  Alps,  433.  white  in  Pied- 
mont, 491. 

Hawks  of  N.  America,  HI.  313. 

Hawthorn,  or  Holythorn  of  Glaflonbnry, 
III.  62 

Hazel  tree  at  Frankfort,  II.  737 

Heath  Cock,  brown  and  fpotted,  of  N, 
Arne.  HI.  28  . 

Hemlock  tree,  of  N.  Ame.  III.  31. 

Herrings  at  Kamtfchatka,  I.  12c. 

•Hippopotamus  I.  437,  48  , 323. 

Hogs,  black,  of  China,  I.  <8.  of  India, 
their  flefli  excellent  food,  267.  of  N. 
Ame.  III.  1;. 

Honey  of  Egypt,  I.  480.  Abyffinia,  fame 
perfumed,  and  of  various  colours  484. 

Horfes  of  Japan,  I.  18.  China,  48,  wild  in  ' 
the  country  of  the  Mongols,  109.  Tar-  | 
tariau,  their  intrepidity  in  encounter-  i 
ing  tygers,  ib.  breed  of,  on  the  illand 
of  Java,  13.  of  the  Syaniele,  231.  of 
Arabia,  381.  Syria,  416.  of  Nubia  and 
Abyllinia,  482.  on  the  Gold  Coafl  of 
Africa,  613.  of  Zuenziga  604.  Tatn- 
buto,  62.  Biledulgerid,  66;.  the  Ca- 
nary is.  672.  Of  Lucal  Prnfiia,  II.  113. 
of  Norway,  131.  Hungary,  184.  Plan- 
over.  223.  Corfica,  336.  Naples,  382. 
Spanifii,  613.  of  Leicefterihirc,  III.  106. 
Scotland,  167,  in  the  Orknies,  called 
Skeltries,  237.  New  England,  293.  Vir- 
ginia, 31  z. 

Houboara,  the,  a fowl  of  Earbary,  I.  704. 

Pluniming  bird  of  N.  Ame.  III.  , 13.  me- 
thod of  procuring  them  without  in- 
juring their  beautiful  plumage,  ib.  A 
bird  refembling  it  in  fize  and  plumage 
found  in  India,  and  by  Capt  Cook,  at 
New  Zealand,  with  a line  note,  I.  268. 

J- 

JACKAL,  in  India,  I.  267,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  613.  1 arbary,  703. 

Jambee  canes,  procured  at  Borneo,  I.  186. 
Janies  town  weed,  or  plant,  wonderful 
properties  of  the  III.  311- 
Japan  Ink,  bow  procured,1  I.  17. 

Ibis,  a bird  of  Egypt,  I.  437.  and  of  Abyf- 
finia, 483. 

Icebergs,  I.  827. 

Ice  illand,  I.  814.  crackling  noife  produc- 
ed by  their  feparating,  8iq. 

Idcots  in  the  Vaiois,  II.  476. 

JelTamine  of  China,  I.  47. 

Jefuits  bark,  III.  391. 

Indian  fig  of  Carolina,  III.  321. 

Indico  flirub  of  India,  deferibed,  I.  266. 

of  Morocco,  487. 

Ink  fit’i,  or  lea  knat,  II.  133, 

Infetfks  of  Japan,  I.  13,  20.  of  China,  4 ’. 

of  Jamaica,  HI.  33  . 

Iron  produced  in  Japan,  '.  13. 

Iron  tree,  I.  18 

Iron  wood  of  China,  I.  43. 

K» 

KADSI,  or  paper  tree.  See  Mulberry 
tree. 

Kanna,  a favourite  root  with  the  Hot- 
tentots, I.  340. 

Kcrmc*,  l’olifh  berries,  II.  84. 

Kitawiah,  the,  a bird  of  Barbary,  I.  704. 
Kite,  the,  witli  a white  head,  in  India, 
highly  venerated,  1.  268, 


Knag,  the,  a bird  in  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
HI.  163. 

Knor,  cock  and  hen,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Plope,  II.  330. 

Kouchu  tree  of  China,  a fpecies  of  fig, 
which  yields  a milky  liquid,  I.  43. 
Kumrah,  an  animal  produced  by  an  afs 
and  a cow,  in  Earbary, I,  704.” 

L. 

LAKE  on  the  mountain  of  Eflreile  in 
Portugal,  its  water  tepid  and  tre- 
mulous, III.  123. 

Lama,  the,  an  animal  of  Peru,  HI.  401. 

I.amoe  tree  of  China,  I.  46. 

Land  pike  of  Nevis,  III.  343. 

Lapis  calaniinaris,  in  . omerlctfhire,  IU.  39. 

| Lapis  lazuli,  found  at  China,  I.  42.  0f 
I Chili,  III.  403. 

Laque  fouud  at  Laos,  I.  224. 

Larks  of  Japan,  excellent  for  their  foag,  I. 

l).  of  Leipfic,  II.  237 
Laywell.its  fingular  manner  of  ebbing  and 
flowing,  HI.  64 

Lead,  produced  in  Japan,  I.  813 
Lead  mines  in  Somerlctfhire,  III.  3.9. 
StalTordfliire,  104.  Derbylhire,  112. 
Cumberland,  122.  in  Virginia,  309.  of 
Copiapo,  406 

: Leeches,  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon,  I.  204 
Lefiah,  a lnake  in  Barbary,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  which  the  ancients  called  Lip- 
fas,  I.  704 

Lemming,  or  Lemus,  the,  of  Norway,  If. 
132.  their  wonderful  progrefs  in  valt 
numbers,  ib. 

Lemon,  of  the  Canary  is.  I.  676 
Leopards,  fame,  uled  for  hunting  in  In- 
dia, I.  2 7 

Lerwee,  a fpecies  of  Goat,  in  Barbary,  I. 

, ,7°3 

J ienboa,  an  aquatic  flower  in  China,  I.  47 
Limpets,  fifli,  I.  672 

Lions  in  India,  the  hunting  them  a royal 
paftime,  I.  267.  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Elope,  curious  particulars  concerning 
them  326.  of  Barbary,  703 
Lizard,  a remarkable  fpecies  of,  at  Japan 
I.  20  fwift  and  flow,  of  N.  America, 
III.  283 

Lizards  of  Egypt,  I.  437.  of  the  Canary 
is.  676.  in  Italy,  II.  383 
Loadftone,  found  at  Siam,  I.  233.  moun- 
tain of,  in  Mexico,  111,  726.  of  Clnli, 

403 

I ocuft  of  N America.  111.  284. 

Locufls  at  Tonquin,  efleemed  good  food, 
I.  218.  of  Pcriia,  336.  of  Aftrachan 
Tartary,  3:7.  of  Abyllinia,  483 
Logan  or  rocking  flone,  HI.  i,8 
Long  tongue,  I 330 

Longyen,  or  Dragon’s-t  ye  of  China,  L 44 

J.oxia,  bird,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

I.  531 

Luco,  a green  cultivated  at  Congo,  I. 
S(>5 

Lynx,  of  Norway,  II.  13 1 
M. 

MACOWDA,  the,  a bird  on  the 
illand  of  CeyUjn,  I.  204 
Maginctrc,  a grain  cultivated  at  Congo,  1. 

3 >6 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  II.  295,  381 
Manattcc,  fifli,  on  the  coafl  of  Btazil,  HI. 
4'  9 


Manehancel 
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Manchaneci  tree,  III.  381 
Mandioca,  or  Maniac  root,  I.  566 
Mandrakes,  I.  482 

Mangoes  of  Malacca,  I.  132.  of  Goa. 

Mangoftane,  a fruit  of  Malacca,  I.  142 
Manna,  formerly  gathered  on  the  ill  and 
of  Palma,!.  687.  in  the  defert  of  Zaara, 
6C4.  of  Poland,  II.  84.  Ducal  Prullia, 
112.  Calabria,  582 

Marble  procured  from  the  mountain  of 
Carifto  in  Eulxsa,  II.  27.  quarries  in 
Moravia  5.3,5.  elaftic  marble  tables  at 
Rome,  579.  fine  marble  of  Languedoc, 
757.  of  Devonfhire,  III.  63 
Mar  mould,  LI.  435.  of  N.  America,  III. 
313 

Maroc,  or  honey-bird  of  Abyffinia,  I. 
483 

Marten,  the,  an  animal  of  Norway,  II 
1 S* 

Maltic  tree,  on  tbs  illand  of  Scio,  deferr- 
ed, I.  446 
Meal  Fifli,  I.  49 

Medical  drugs  of  Perfia,  I.  333.  Nubia. 
481 

Melons  of  China,  I.  7 
Mtro-filb,  caught  on  the  coaftof  the  Ca- 
nary is  I.67-, 

MelTenger-bird,  or  Ter-chaos  of  Egypt, 
L 4J6 

Meteor,  an  extraordinary  one  feen,  I 
76/ 

Mczelaorie,  a fpecies  of  rice  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  I.  480 

Mice  poifonpus  in  Norway,  H.  15?.  Al- 
pih?.  473 

Michc-ry,  tree  of  the  BifTago  i6.  I.  663 
Millet  of  AbyfTinia,  I.  482 
Mimofa  tnee  of  . affraria,  I.  523 
Mineral  prod udlions  of  the  province  of 
•Sind.  L 3j6.  of  Perfia,  334.  of  Prullia, 
11.  Ijl.  Sweden,  121.  Hungary.,  >84.  in 
the  county  of  Altfole,  1174.  of  Tran- 
fylvania,  194.  Germany  20..  .Sttria, 
221.  i arniola,  22  . Silelia,  236.  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtcmburg,  385.  of  ata- 
lonia,  625.  of  England,  III.  4.  of  New 
Mexico,  367 

Alines  of  Dunmcra,  II.  138.  Weftman- 
land,  139.  at  Falun  in  Norway,  1-50. 
Silver,  at  Kqjjgfterg*  138.  in  the  county 
of  Ho;.t,  192.  Moravia,  235.  in  the 
Upper  Harts,  99.  of  Corfica,  336.  of 
Pottrfi,  40 1 

M’fago,  a bird  of  the  Hawk  kind,  I.  18 
Molien,  a dowering  tree  of  China,  I.  45 
Monkies  in  India,  I.  267.  of  Barbadoes, 
Ih  351 

Monfoons,  I.  172,201.  at  Siam,  232.  See 
Winds. 

Moofe  of  N.  America,  11.295 
Mopa-mopa,  a relln  obtained  in  Popayan, 
HI.  387 

Morle,  amphibious  animal,  III.  261 
Morus  Papyrifera,  1.  837 
Mofuma  tree,  I.  566 
Mountain,  hammer,  of  Norway,  II.  130 
Mountains,  Fefi,  in  Japan,  very  high,  I 
ij.  Chain  of  along  the  pcninfula  of 
India,  2 5.  of  Abyffinia,  482.  at  Grand 
Canaria,  67.5.  Pike  of  Teneriffe,  681. 
bn  the  illand  of  Palma,  8 . Atlas,  in 
Barbary,  701.  of  Bcnizets,  70  m of  Be- 
ni Ablcfs,  - 23.  01  Aurtfs,  7-4*  Zowan, 
734.  Olympus,  Offs,  aud  Nephela,  U. 
18.  Harm  us,  20.  Rhodope,  Pangxcrt, 
Crbelus,  ib.  Ida,  32.  Monte  Negro,  or 


the  Black  Mountains,  36.  Caucafus,64- 
Carpathian,  84.  of  Swedifh  Lapland, 
142.  Norway,  130.  Hungary,  183. 
Hanover,  201.  SwifTerland,  433.  Italy, 
484.  Glaciercsand  Montagues  Mauditcs, 
487.  ennis,  488.  of  Spain,  6ri.  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  1.  1.  Santa  Martha, 
So.  America,  383.  Potofi,  401 
Mount  Mifery,  Terra  del  Fuego,  I.  770 
MufFoli,  an  animal  on  the  illand  of  Cor- 
fica,  11.  53 

Mulberry  tree  of  Japan,  I.  48.  of  the  So. 
Seats.  839.  the  Radii,  or  Paper  tree,  a 
fpecies  of  it,  ib. — on  the  Morea,  II.  1 . 
Carolina,  III.  320 

Mulketoes  on  the  illand  of  Borneo,  I.  184. 
in  India,  2 8 

Mulk-roe  Buck,  I.  48.  of  Tibet  deferibed, 
213 

Myrtle  tree,  producing  wax  from  its  ber- 
ries, in  Virginia,  U.  311. 

N. 

NANMAN  tree  of  China,  I.  43 

Naphtha,  or  Naptha',  a kind  of  red- 
ditli  colour  found  at  Japan,  1.  16.  in 
Perlia,  334 

Narval,  01  Sea  Unicorn,  111.  fir 
NalTo  Wood,  on  the  Madeira  is.  I.  f 99 
Nautilus,  or  pearl  fnad,  I.  334 
Nettle  01  Kamtfcbatk.a,  its  extraordinary 
ufes,  I.  1 17 

Nightingales  of  Japan  much  prized,  I.  19 
Nile,  r.  annual  rife  of  its  waters,  I.  a 54 
Nitrum  of  the  ancients,  fuppofed  to  be 
found  at  the  top  of  the  pic  of  Tene- 
riffe,  I.  82-3 

Nutmeg  tree,  I.  171.  III.  359 

O. 

OAK  at  Japan,  I.  17 

Oats  of  Scotland,  IH-l/17 
Oil,  extracted  from  plants  in  Egypt,  I. 

48c.  of  Cherfo,  II.  200 
Olives  of  Perfia,  1.  335.  on  the  Canary  is. 

• 7 . of  France,  III.  06 
Opium,  much  cultivated  in  the  province 
of  Bahar,  I.  309 

Opofium,  the,  I.  835.  of  N.  America,  III. 

Oranges  of  China,  L 44 
Orchilla  Weed,  on  the  Canary  is.  fuppoltd 
to  have  produced  the  Getuiiau  purple  ot 
the  ancients,  I.  >72 

Ores  ia  the  county  of  Altfole,  II.  192.  0! 

Mexico,  III.  367 
O filers  of  China,  I.  47 
Offifrage,  or  bone-braker  I.  530 
Oflrich  of  Egypt,  I,  436.  of  Abyffinia, 
483.  of  the  Hottentot  countries,  529. 
of  Zaara,  ridden  upon  by  the  natives, 
667 

Otters  at  Kamtfchatka,  I.  i2c.  of  North 
America,  283 

Ouran-Outang,  or  man  of  the  woods,  I. 

184 

Owl,  the  great  horned,  of  North  America, 
III.  284.  the  White,  of  N.  America,  313 
Oxen  of  India,  J.  266.  of  Madagalcar,  re- 
markably large,  3 12,  fighting  called 
alio  Backelaycrs,  among  the  Hottentots, 
541- 

P. 

PALM  tree,  a valuable  fpecies  of  the, 
deferibed,  I.  J72.  on  the  Cold  Ct  all 
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of  Africa,  612.  in'Algarve,  II.  655 
Palmetto  tree  of  Carolina,  III.  320. 
Panther  of  North  America,  III.  322 
Paper  tree,  of  Japan,  I.  22 
Papua  tree,  of  Carolina,  III.  320 
Paraguay,  the  herb  of,  III.  390 
Parrots  of  China,  I.  48.  t he  Norwegian, 

IE  .153 

Partridge,  the  White,  of  N.  America,  III. 
284 

Partridges  on  the  Cordilleras,  III.  396 
Paus,  the,  a fpecies  of  Leopard,  I.  110 
Pea,  a curious  kind  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Madrid,  II  6f2 

Pearl  fifihery  in  the  rivers  of  Eaflerr.  Tar- 
tary, I.  io6.  on  the  coafl  of  Ceylon,  II. 
203 

Pearl  mufcles  found  in  the  White  Elder,  II. 
2 = 8 

Pearls  found  in  the  gulf  of  Omura,  I.  15. 
in  the  rivers  of  Lapland,  II.  144.  in  the 
river  Illz,  314 

Peafe  produced  from  2 tree  in  China,  I. 
44 

Pecaree,  II.  72C  of  Brazil,  408 
Pelican,  the,  of  Perfia,  1.  33!.  of  North 
America,  III.  283 
Penguins,  I.  8 13 

Pepper  tree  of  China,  I.  44.  of  the  Eafl, 
173.  cultivated  in  great  quantities  ca 
the  illand  of  Borneo,  184.  of  Sumatra, 
its  growth  and  cultivation,  190.  of 
Guinea  6 1 

Petrified  filh,  found  between  Verona  and 
\ icenza,  II.  327 

Petroleum,  floating  on  the  water  in  Mo- 
dena, II.  30I 

Pharaoh’s  fig,  a tree  growing  in  Egypt,  I. 

-j6 

Phenomenon  in  the  heavens  obferved  by 
Captain  Cook  in  the  fouthern  I emifi- 
phere,  I.-SiA 

Philadeiphus  ftuub,  of  New  Zealand,  I, 

856 

Picudo  fifli,  or  Sea  Pike,  I.  672 
Pigeons,  of  Aleppo,  I.  416  wild,  at  Ua- 
mamet,  in  Tunis,  7 . one  fliot  on  the 

bland  of  Tanna  with  a wild  nutmeg  in 
its  craw,  821.  wxiJ,  in  North  America, 
III.  299 

Pilot  filh,  che,  I.  270 
Pimento  pepper,  of  Guinea,  III.  336 
Pine  Apples  of  Malacca,  I.  232  of  Bar- 
badoes  III.  348.  Carthagena,  381 
Pine,  White,  of  North  America,  II.  299 
Pintado  bird  *,  I.  335.  Seen  wi  bin  the 
Antartic  circle,  816 
Pitahaya,  fhrub,  of  California,  III.  368 
Plague  at  Marfeilles,  II.  733 
Poilonous  plants  at  Kamtfchatka,  I 117, 
at  Nubia.  481  ••  poilonous-  ihrubs  of 
Perfia,  333 
Pomecitrons,  1 ly 
Pomegranate,  of  the  i.  of  Scio,  I.  446 
Poppies  of  Perfia,  I.  333 
Porcelain,  Jauanclc,  I 23 
Porcelain  earth  itv  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg!!, IL  259 

Porcupine,  the,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  I 328.  of  N.  America,  111.  283 
Porpoile,  I.  822 

Potatoes  of  India,  and  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  I.  324.  '1  heir  cultivation 
encouraged  by  the  Government  of  Par- 
ma, II.  307 

Potofi,  II.  mountain  of,  III.  401 
Poultry  of  lueha,  Lome  with  black  boneSl 
L 208 
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Putniec-ftone,  feen  on  the  coat!  of  Japan, 
I.  ij.  the  iiland  of  Acroteri  computed 
of  it,  II.  jj 

On 

OUADRUPrDS  in  gieat  variety  and 
_ abundance  in  Abyliinia,  I.  482 
Quickfilver  mines  of  Idio,  II.  225.  in  Li- 
ma, 401 

Quinces  in  t lie  Bolognefe,  II.  333 
Quince-trees  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
h 3-3 

Quinquina.  Sec  Jefuk’s  Bark. 

R. 

RABITS  of  N.  America,  III  15 
Racoon,  of  N.  Amc  ica.  III.  3T2 
Radix-xina,  a medicinal  plant  of  China,  I. 
47 

Rain,  none  faid  to  have  fallen  in  Cyprus 
for  thirty-fix  years,  I.  442.  deluges  of, 
in  Abyflinia,  482.  falling  in  April  and 
May,  in  Algiers,  called  Raifan,  701 
Rats,  tamed  at  Japan,  I.  19.  a Angular  fpe- 
cics  at  Kamtfchatka,  119.  extremely 
large  in  Inda,  268.  on  the  iiland  of  Bar- 
badoes,  II.  349 

Rattle-moufe  of  the  Cape  Colonies,  I. 
529 

Rattle-fnake  of  North  America,  III.  314. 
fingular  inflances  of  the  effects  of  its 
poifon,  and  its  peculiar  properties,  269 
Raven  fiflt,  in  the  Indian  Seas,  I.  315 
F.avet,  an  in  fed!  on  Guadaloupe,  HI.  333 
Ray  fiffi  of  Lgypt,  I 437 
Reffule  tree,  on  the  i.  of  Ceylon,  I.  201 
P.ein  deer,  at  Kamtfchatka,  I.  119  of 
Lapland,  II.  1 3.  of  Norway,  131 
P-etama  plant  in  the  Canary  is.  its  detrac- 
tive quality  to  Gnats,  688 
Rhaad,  the,  a bird  in  Barbary',  I.  704 
Rhinoceros  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
L 3C 

Rhubarb  of  China,  I.  48  in  the  country 
of  the  Mongols  ic8.  of  Tibet,  213 
Rice  produced  in  Japan,  I.  13,  18.  of 
Lover  Egypt,  480.  of  Carolina,  III, 
320.  of  Georgia,  2^3 
kinging  Bird,  the,  I.  181 
Rock  cryftal  fonnd  at  China,  I.  42 
Rock  fait  in  the  defert  of  Zaara,  I.  664 
Rocket,  the  fpecies  of  Lizard  on  the 
iliand  of  St.  Kits,  III.  343 
Rofeer,  a tree  on  the  iliand  of  Madagaf- 
car,  I.  512 

Ruff,  a fiflr  fo  called,  caught  in  the  river 
Yare,  III.  109. 

S. 

SABI.E,  the,  hunted  in  Eaftern  Tartar)', 
I 106.  its  fkin  highly  efteemed  there, 
ib.  of  Kamtfchatka,  1x8 
Saffron  of  Perfia,  I.  333 
Sago,  or  : ibby  tree,  deferibed,  I.  168 
•Salmon,  III.  71 

Salt,  how  made  at  Japan,  I.  23.  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  319 
Salt-lakes  at  Tunis,  1.  7 3 
Salt-petre,  obtained  on  the  Cape  dc  Verd 
iflands,  1.  6 '9 

alt-pits  of  Abyflinia,  I.  482.  ofTagaza, 
668.  at  Sochnia  and  Wolilka,  in  Po- 
land, II.  6.  in  Auftria,  214 
Sal t-fp ring;  at  Reichenhail,  II.  312 
Salt-works  at  Salines,  II.  741.  at-Halein, 
313.  in  Cnefhire,  III.  1.8 


Samphire -of  Boulogne,  IT.  -31 
Sand,  black  Ihining,  found  on  the  fliores  ! 
ol  the  Canary  is.  I.  687 
anfio  tree,  1.  16 

antli,  a medicinal  root  in  China,  I.  48 
Sapan  wood  of  Siam  I.  19 
Sardinia,  a fifh,  I.  678.  caught  on  the 
eo alls  of  Corfica,  II.  336 
Saffafras  tree  of  Carolina,.  III.  320 
calopendra,  or  Centipedes,  HI.  382 
Scorpions  of  India,  I.  26  ’.  Italy,  II.  383. 
the  Scorpion  of  Surinam,  ill.  348. 
Scorpions  of  Carthagena, 

Sea  Bear,  I.  823. 

Sea-Bull,  a fifh  on  the  coni  of  Guinea,  I. 
628 

Sea-Devil,  a remarkable  full  on  the  coal! 
of  Guinea,  I.  627 

Sea-Flea  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I. 
33  s 

Sea-Horfes,  at  Kamtfchatka,  I.  120 
Seal,  an  amphibious  animal,  III.  261 
Sea-Loufc  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I. 
5’2 

Sea-Lyon,  I.  823 
Sea-Otter,  I.  no 

Sea-Snails,  called  the  Porcupine,.  I.  334 
Seafons,  dry  and  wet,  at  Tonquin,  I.  17 
Serpents,  remarkably  large  in  the  Moluc- 
cas. I.  16A.  of  India,  268.  the  kind 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  tempted  Eve, 
ib.  incantation  of  them  pradtifdd  in 
India,  ib.  a criminal  put  to  death  by 
them,  ib,  Fancing  Serpents  of  India, 
28  . Sepents  of  Perfia,  336  of  Syria, 
336  various  fpecies  of,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  331.  enormoufly  large  at 
Sierra  Leone,  639.  the  ferpent  called 
Thaibanne,  of  Barbary,  704.  of  Brazil, 
III.  408.  See  Snake. 

Seze,  a fruit  in  China,  I.  44 
Shags,  I 123 

Shark,  the,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  I.  269,  2~o 
Sheep  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols, 
their  large  tails,  I.  108.  wild  moun- 
tainous, or  orgali,  at  Kamtfchatka,  i 19. 
of  India,  with  reddifh  hair,  267.  others 
with  large  tails,  ib.  Perfian,  with  feven 
horns,  ib.  of  Syria,  with  large  tails, 
413.  of  Baibary,  703.  of  Holland,  II. 
49.9.  of  Spain,  67  . of  Herefordfhire, 
III.  73.  Leiceftcrfliire,  lc6.  Iceland, 
237.  Carolina,  '321.  Peruvian,  408 
Shoe-goofe  of  India,  manner  of  hunting 
the  Antelope,  I.  238 

Silk,  of  Madagalcar,  I.  312.  cultivated  in 
Silefia,  II.  207.  in  the  Venetian  Hate, 

309 

Silkworm,  its  natural  hiftory',  I.  62.  of  Sy- 
ria, 416 

Silver  produced  in  japan,  I.  13,  16.  in 
Rufiia,  II.  47.  the  ancient  mine  in 
Dalmatia,  1 ;8 

Silver-fifh,  at  the  Cape  of  Gooff  Hope,  I. 

. s 13 

Silver  Mines  of  Kongfberg,  IT.  178.  in 
the  province  of  Carangas,  HI.  401 
Skunk,  of  N.  America,  III.  321 
Sloth,  the  animal  fo  called,  III.  371 
Snake,  a remarkable  fpecies  of,  on  the 
Gold  Coaf!  of  Africa,  I.  614.  the  Co- 
ral Snake  of  Carthsgena,  II.  382 
Snake-root,  of  North  America,  HI.  31 1 
Snakes  of  Madagafcar,  very  large.  I.  312.  1 
Various  fpecies  of,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  31.  of  Norway,  II.  13..  Ante-  ! 
rica,  314 

Soil,  a poifonous,  in  Norway,  II.  13 1 


Soldier  Snail,  III.  3 3 

Sorrowful  tree,  at  Goa,  I.  327 

Spices  of  tire  Moluccas,  I.  1^7 

Spider,  the  black,  in  the  Canary  is.  fin- 
gular cure  for  its  bite,  I.  672.  of  N. 
A me.  II.  321. 

f piders  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I.  332. 

Springs,  periodical,  in  Languedoc,  II. 

757- 

Springs,  very  hot,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  I.  724.  hot  on  the  ifland  of 
Thermia,  II.  28  medicinal  at  Saline  in 
Rufiia  47.  near  1 aderborn,  of  fingu- 
lar qualities,  360.  mineral,  at  Spa, 
363  Pyrmont,  73.  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
37  . at  Porcet,  378.  of  - wifferland, 
434.  among  the  Alps,  432.  Harrow- 
gate,  III.  116.  Petrifying,  at  Clermont 
in  Auvergne,  II.  76c.  Bituminous,  on 
the  i.  of  Baibadoes  III.  347. 

Squirrel,  the  flying,  of  N.  Ame.  III.  313. 

Stinkbingfein,  or  Stinkbox,  an  animal  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  ope,  I.  529. 

Stinker,  a fpecies  of  Mango,  in  the  Eaf! 
Indies,  fo  called,  I.  23  -. 

Stink-wood  tree,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  I.  323. 

Storax  gum  tree,  IH.  39->. 

Storks,  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna,  I.  440.  the  treatment  of  its 
eggs,  ib-  highly  efteemed  by'  the  Ma- 
hometans, 436. 

Strawberries,  wild  of  Virginia,  III.  311. 

Sturgeon,  procured  on  the  coaft  of  Cor- 
fica, II.  336.  of  N.  America,  HI.  316. 

Sucking  fifh  of  the  Indian  fea,  I.  270. 

Sugar  canes  at  Nubia,  I.  481.  formerly 
cultivated  in  the  Canary  is.  6;  6.  on 
the  ifland  of  Palma,  688.  on  the  i.  of 
Owhyhee,  839.  grown  in  Spain  II  613. 
in  Jamaica,  III.  336.  in  Mexico,  371. 

Sulphur  procured  in  Japan,  I.  13, 16.  na- 
tive at  Kamtfchatka,  116.  at  Axburg, 
II.  139..  at  Ancona,  363. 

Swallow,  the,  of  Abyflinia,  I.  484. 

Sword  fifh,  II.  361. 

T. 

TALK,  in  Macedonia,  II.  19. 

Tailipot  tree,  on  the  i.  of  Ceylon, 
I.  201. 

Tallow  tree  of  China,  I.  43 
Talla,  a grain  cultivated  at  Ceylon,  I.  204 
Tar  of  N.  America,  III  322  , 

Tarantula,  in  Dalmatia,  II.  zoo.  in  Naples, 
386 

Taffarte,  a fifh  caught  on  the  coaft  of  Bar- 

barv,  I.  69  7 . 

Tchokoa  tree  of  China,  I.  46 
lea  Ilirub,  I.  17,  23.  of  China,  46.  a 
fimilar  production  growing  on  the  ifland 
of  Teneriffe.,  6 io 

Terra  piouderofa,  or  heavy  earth,  III.  112 
Thaibanne,  the,  a ferpent  of  Africa,  I. 

704  . 

Thrufiics  of  Virginia,  III.  313 
Thunder  and  lightning,  terrible  ftorms  of, 
at  Abyflinia,  I.  482 

Tide,  the,  at  Port JDcfire,  or  Defeada,  I, 
762.  in  Cook’s  river  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  America,  863 
Tihoang,  a root  in  China,  I.  48 
Timber  trees  of  China,  I,  44.  of  Congo, 
3 6 1 . of  England,  HI.  4. 

Tin,  produced  in  Japan,  1.  13;  mines  of 
! Cornwall,  III.  67 

Toads,  their  vafl  fize  on  the  Gold  Coaft 
of  Africa,  I.  4 x 9 
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Tobacco  of  Matitgufcrt'.-,  I.  512.  of  Vir- 
ginia, 310. 

Toiia,  a feed  growing  at  Ceylon,  I.  204 
Torpedo,  or  cramp  fifli,  1.  532,  533 
Tortoifts  of  China,  I.  4 ; 

'free,  a facred,  on  the  ifland  of  Hierro,  dif- 
tilling  water  from  its  leaves,  1.  688 
Trees  ol  the  Canary  is.  I.  67a,  672 
Tfetain  tree  of  China,  I.  45 
Tubaybas,  flirubs  on  the  Canary  is.  I.  < 72 
Tulcan,  the,  a bird  of  Carthagcna,  III.  382 
Tulip  tree  of  Carolina,  III.  320 
Tumor,  an  animal  of  a mixed  breed,  II. 
491 

Turbots,  II.  73 
Turncps  of  Japan,  I.  18 
T urpentine  of  Scio,  1.  446 
Turqnoifts,  found  in  the  rocks  about 
Zamora,  II.  642.  in  Languedoc,  757 
Turtle,  on  the  coaft  of  California,  III.  369 
Tygcrs  of  the  country  of  the  Mongols,  I. 
109.  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  6lj.  in  N. 
America,  III.  321 

V. 

VAPO0R,  fulphurcous,  from  the 
earth,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
II.  593 

Yaruifh  tree,  of  Japan,  I.  16.  of  China, 
44 

Vegetables  of  Kamtfchatka,  I.  rib  of  the 
Philippine  is.  143.  of  the  i.  of  Java, 
172.  Sumatra,  189.  Ceylon,  201.  Ton- 
quin,  217.  Pulo  Condore,  231.  India, 
266.  Arabia,  382.  Syria,  413.  Egypt, 
453.  Abyflinia,  481.  Madagafcar,  512. 
of  the  Hottentot  country,  522.  Canary 
is.  671.  of  Barbary,  7 2.  cf  Thcflaly, 
II  18.  Poland,  84.  Sweden,  121.  Italy, 
484.  Parma  and  Placentia,  306.  the 
Veronefe,  327.  of. England,  III.  2 Ja- 
maica, 336.  Barbadoes,  3,7.  of  Mcx- 
itx>,  or  New  Spain,  37c. 


Vegetable  flone,  on  the  Cape  de  Vet  J is. 

I.  660 

Vicuna,  the,  an  animal  of  Peru,  111.  402 

Vijabua,  a leaf  growing  in  Quito.  III.  3 2 

Vines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I.  : 23 
cultivated  in  the  middle  mark  of  ! ran- 
denburgli,  262 

Vineyards  of  Scio,  I.  44'i.  near  retfdarr., 

II.  263.  in  the  country  of  Honcnlohe, 
3*9 

Vintage  at  Rome,  II.  579 

Vipers  of  Egvpt,  I.  45”.  °f  Abyflinia, 
484 

Volcanic  eruption  in  the  duchy  of  Mode- 
na, II.  308.  of  Vefuvius,  383.  of  /£tn3, 
6ci 

Volcano,  appearance  of  one  feen  by  Cap- 
tain Carteret,  on  the  ifland  of  New 
Britain,  .1  784.  on  the  ifland  oi  Tan- 
na,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  82  x. 

Volcanoes  at  Japan,  I.  14.  at  Kamtfchat- 
ka, I rr.  now  extindt,  inftancts  in  the 
ifland  of  St.  Helena,  633.  on  the  ifland 
of  Fugo  Cape  Verd  is.  658.  at  Lance- 
rota,  672.  Palma,  687. — producing  if- 
lands  in  the  Archipelago,  II.  687.  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  III.  30G 

Vultures  in  India,  their  tamenefs,  I.  268 

W. 

WAI.NHT  trees  of  Japan,  property 
of  the  nuts,  I.  1 7 

Water,  diflillcd  from  the  leaves  of  a tree 
on  the  ifland  of  Hierro,  I.  689.  frefh, 
obtained  from  floating  ice  at  fea,  813. 
fcarcity  of,  at  Ravenna,  II.  361.  of  the 
river  Azeche,  in  Spain,  of  a noxious 
quality,  643 

Water  fpouts  obferved  to  rife  in  the  feas 
of  Japan,  I.  1 4 
Wax  tree  of  China,  I.  43 
Whales,  fometimes  caught  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  Molkoeftrom,  139  on  the  coaft 
of  Brafil,  Iff.  409. 


Wheat,  the  produce  ot  Japan,  I 18.  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  Ilf.  510. 

Wheat-ears,  a bird,  II.  732 

Whirlpool  at  'Each tali,  in  Scrv.ni,  II.  38 

White  copper  found  at  China,  I.  42 

White  negroes  at  Congo,  I.  584.  in  N 
America,  curious  particulars  concern- 
ing them,  III.  317 

Winds  at  Siam,  I 233.  fuflbrating,  in 
Arabia,  called  Samicl,  380.  in  Egypt. 
433.  at  Abyifinia,  482.  boifferous,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  519.  at  Con- 
go 763.  at  Guinea,  398.  noxious  at 
Barbary,  702  at  Tunis,  734.  of  Lan- 
guedoc, 736.  hot  at  Virginia,  III.  3C0.  at 
Quito,  388  See  Monfoons. 

Wines  of  Old  Caftile,  II.  636.  Erance. 
66'. 

Woad,  the  plant  of  I.anguedoe,  II.  737 

Wolverene,  or  Quickhatch  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, III.  283 

Wolves,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I. 
327.  of  Norway,  II.  149. 

Worms,  annual,  of  N.  America,  III.  316. 
of  Mexico,  372 

X. 

^uANXUS,  a fliell-fifli,  I.  2oy 

Y. 

ELLOW  fiflt  or  China,  I.  49 

Z. 

ERR  A,  of  Abyflinia,  I.  483.  of  Hot- 
tentot country,  329 

Zingana,  a flfli  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea, 
I.  628 

Znrreike,  a fpecies  of  fnakc  in  Barbary, 
I.  704 
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HISTORICAL  and  M I S C E L L A N E O U S. 


Thu  CUSTOMS,  MANNERS,  GOVERNMENTS,  LAWS,  RELIGIONS,  MANUFACTURES,  TRADE; 
COMMERCE,  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  HISTORY,  CHARACTERS,  and  MODES  of  LIFE,  among  th* 
HUMAN  RACE,  in  every  part  of  the  GLOBE. 

Also  PALACES,  ANTIQUITIES,  and  REMARKABLE  STRUCTURES. 


ABBEY  of  Glaflonbury,  III.  62.  of  St. 

Peter’s  Weftminfter,  86. 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburgh,  II. 

Achenefe,  a people  on  the  ifland  of  Su- 
matra, I.  136 

Adam’s  mountain,  or  peak,  on  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  I.  201.  annual  feflival  there, 

2 IO 


Adultery,  how  punifked  at  Loango,  I.  388. 
at  Benin,  59T.  when  committed  by  a 
wife  of  the  king  of  Whidah,  603. 
among  t he  Negrots,  between  Senega! 
and  Gambia,  632 

Aged,  the  cultom  of  expofing  them  to  pe- 
ri fit,  I.  3?8.  II.  270 

Agoya,  or  the  God  of  Counfels,  worfhip- 
ped  b.y  -the  Wtedass,  I.  6o$ 

2 


Agriculture  of  the  Chinefe,  I.  39.  ftate  of*, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  307.  Egyp- 
tians, 479.  how  cfleemed  by  the  Tu- 
ni flans,  734.  fhte  of, in  Norway,  II.  rr'. 
in  N.  Jutland,  178.  in  Btandfnburgn, 
239.  neglect  of,  in  Spain,  612.  attempts 
to  improve  it  there,  619.  ncgleiTt  of  it 
in  Portugal  , 670 

F Xlteflrgfra* 
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A I berg  a.;,  or  Fonda  ias,  buildings  To  called 
at  Algiers,  I.  ' 2 I 
A Ibigenfes,  II.  -61 

Alexandria,  caufe  of  its  decline,  I.  461. 
Algerines,  their  perfons,  manners,  &c.  I. 
7*4 

Ali,  the  l'eift  of,  among  the  Mahometans, 
I.  360. 

Ali  Bey,  his  atchicvements  in  Egypt,  I. 
461 

Alicant,  fiege  of,  II.  /> 2 9 
Almanack  of  the  Perfians,  I.  350 
Alps,  description  of  the  manner  of  paf- 
fing  over  them,  II.  488 
Amazons,  ancient,  fables  concerning  them, 
I.  379.  by  what  nation  their  iuppofed 
country  is  now  occupied,  il>. 
Ambaffadors,  the  mode  of  receiving  them 
at  Siam,  I.  243 

America,  North,  its  fird  fettlement,  III. 
2>° 

, the  United  States  of,  their  boun- 
daries, 11.  290 

Amphitheatre  of  Titus  at  Rome,  II.  577 
Andola,  a carriage  ufed  ia  India,  I.  >78 
Angria,  fubdned  by  Admiral  Watlon,  and 
Col.  Clive,  1.  325. 

Antiquities  at  Roletto,  T.  463.  r.t  Fgyptian 
Thebes,  475.  at  Tunis,  737.  at  Salo- 
r.ichi,  II.  19. 

Trojan’s-g.Ue  in  Bulgaria,  'i(.  the  Kc- 
aigftuhl,  or  regal  throne  in  Cologne, 
34^ 

Apis,  the  facrcd  Ox  of  Egypt,  worlMp- 
ped  under  that  name  at  Memphis, 
E 473 

AquediuSt  of  Segovia,  1!.  637.  of  Alcan- 
tara, 678 

Aqneducls  at  Augfburgh,  II.  383 
Arabic  language,  its  prevalence,  I.  113 
Arabs,  deferibed,  I.  386.  fettled  at  Sofala, 
3C5.  of  Bilcdulgerid,  669.  of  Barbary, 
704.  Morocco,  712.  Algiers,  7 5.  Fu- 
nis, 741 

Arathapefcow  Indians,  111.  281 
Ares-de-roes,  or  Street  Fines  of  Renin, 
E 591 

Arethufa,  fountain  of,  111.  604 
Arithmetic,  Hate  of  that  fcicnce  in  China, 
1.  65.  in  1 erfia,  340 
Armenians,  a commercial  body  in  Hin- 
doftan,  I.  jo  . inhabit  the  town  of  Jul- 
pha,  544.  in  European  Turkey,  II.  5. 
their  churches  at  Condautinoplc,  24 
Arms  of  Walachia,  II.  4-.  Moldavia,  41. 
of  Courland,  ]02.  Pruflla,  115.  (<f  Swe- 
den, 128.  of  the  king  of  Penmark,  167. 
of  Hungary,  188.  Tranfylvahia,  196. 
Tyrol.  227.  of  Bohemia,  232.  Saxony, 
250.  Brandenburgh,  26c.  the  princes 
of  Scliwartzburg,  27;.  of  t he  count  of 
Mansfeld,  278.  of  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lciiburg,  283.  the  duke  of  Holftein,  286. 
the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  301.  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  1 lldefhcim,  305.  of  Upper 
Eulatia,  3O7.  and  Lower,  ib.  of  t lie 
tleelor  of  l'avaria,  309  of  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Saltzburg,  317.  of  the  bilhop 
of  Bamberg,  18.  Wertzbug,  319. 
Brandenburgh  1 arcith,  321.  the  Tcu- 
tonic  Order,  328.  of  Waldenbnrg,  229. 
of  the  prince  of  Sell  wart  zenherg,  33  r . 
of  the  archbidiop  of  Treves,  33  •.  of 
the  elector  of  Culogne,  3 9,  the  pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine,  344.  circle  of 
Uie  Upper  Rhine,  34-.  of  the  bifliop 
of  Spirts,  348.  of  Fulda,  349.  the  bi- 
shopric of  Manlier,  361.  of  the  COun- 
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tv  of  Pyrmont,  373.  Eaft  Friefland,  373.  \ 
Wirtcmburg,  383.  the  margravate  of 
Baden,  388.  Brabant,  393.  Namur,  408.  | 
the  United  Provinces,  413.  Zurich, 
442.  the  canton  of  Schwcitz,  430.  Un- 
dcrwahl,  451.  Zug,  43  I.  of  Claris,  433. 
the  city  of  Bafil,  433.  the  town  of 
Freyburg,  4 :7.  of  Solothurn,  45  ’.  the 
abbot  of  St.  Call,  468.  the  Grifons, 
472.  the  bifliop  of  Chur,  473.  the  re- 
public of  the  Valais,  473.  the  republic 
of  Lucca,  3.39.  of  Sienna,  331.  Portu- 
gal, 634.  France,  6-4.  Great  Britain, 

in.  13. 

Arrack  at  Tonquin , I.  218 
Artifls  r.t  Auglburg,  II.  3R3. 

Arts,  polite,  once  flouriflied  in  Africa,  I. 
451.  (late  of,  in  Holland,  II.  41 ;.  in 
England,  II  . 9 

Afo,  a God  of  the  Japanefe,  I.  13. 
Aftrology,  regard  paid  to  it  at  Siam,  I. 

238.  in  India,  278.  in  Perfia,  3 ,o 
Adronomy,  Rate  of  that  fcicnce  among 
the  Chincfe,  I.  66.  at  Siam,  258.  in 
Perfia,  74c.  under  flood  by  the,  natives 
of  the  defert  of  Zaara,  667 
Augufline,  St.  bp.  of  Hippo,  in  the  k. 
of  Algiers,  723. 

3/ 

BAGNIOS,  of  the  Turks,  I.  39'.  wo- 
men how  purified  there  after  child 
bearing,  397.  at  the  i.  of  Jcio,  443. 
operations  performed,  ib.  public  in 
1 gvpt,  460.  See  Hummums. 

Rakers,  how  puniflitd  for  frauds  in  Per- 
fia, I.  370 

Ranjareens,  or  Moors,  on  the  i.  of  Bor- 
neo, their  cruel  luperditions,  I.  183 
Bank,  royal,  at  Peterfbfirgh,  IX.  38  of 
Venice,  325.  Genoa,  332.  England, 
III.  82. 

Banyans,  or  black  merchants,  of  India,  I. 
279.  generally  have  only  one  wife, 281. 
their  belief  in  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls,  287 

Banyans  of  Ouzurat,  engrofs  the  diamond 
trade  of  Golconda,  309 
Baptifm,  among  the  Coptis,  I.  459.  as- 
performed  in  the  Greek  church,  II.  30 
ILrabinfki  Tartars  defciibed,  I.  132 
Barbary,  piratical  dates  of,  throw  off  their 
fubjeelion  to  the  Porte,  1.  718 
Barbers,  in  China,  peculiarities  of  them, 
I.  64.  of  Perfia,  342 
Baronet,  the  title  of,  in  England,  III.  16 
Balios,  at  Algiers,  for  the  (laves  I.  722 
Bafkets,  with  fixed  ropes,  made  ule  of  to 
convey  paffeiigers  Over  the  river  Scbu, 
in  Barbary,  I.  706 

Batavia,  regulations  there,  I.  174.  the  ad- 
jacent country  and  inhabitants,  176. 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  as  given  by 
Capt.  Wallis,  777 
Bath,  warm,  in  Bulgaria,  II.  23 
Baths,  vail  number  of,  in  the  city  of  Agra, 
I.  291 . public,  at  Algiers,  22.  in- 
chanted,  near  Condantia,  724.  ol  Tunis, 
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Rattas,  the,  a people  on  the  i.  of  Sumatra, 
fa-id  to  eat  human  defli,  I.  186 
Battle  between  1 , ioo  Swils  and  30,000 
French,  II.  436.  of  Caffano,  304.  near 
Pavia,  ib. 

Bayaderes,  or  Dancing  Girls,  I.  323 
Bazar  , or  market  places  in  Syria,  I.  418 
Bedas.  a nation  on  the  illand  ol  Ceylon, 
I.  201 


Bedas,  or  facrcd  hooks  in  India,  I.  286 
Bedoueens,  or  wandering  Arabs,  I.  434 
of  Tunis,  741 

Bcglerbeg,  a Turkifli  officer,  II.  7 
Beife,  or  Bice,  a name  given  to  the  third 
clafs  of  Hindoos,  I.  280 
Belli,  a fociety  fo  called  among  the  Quo- 
jans,  I.  642 

Bells,  the  fkill  of  the  Chinefe  in  founding 
■ them,  1 63 

Benares,,  c.  attacked  by  Mr.  Ladings,  I. 

300 

Bengal,  the  late  and  prefent  date  of  its 
trade,  I.  304 

Berebers,  a people  of  Barbary,  I.  712 
Bela,  a God  worflii pped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  I.  474 

Blind,  the,  formed  into  a fingnlar  religious 
fociety  at  Japan,  called  Bufetz,  I.  36 
Bombay,  government  of,  I.  322 
Bonbalon,  a mufical  indnunent  at  Bifnao, 

I.  662 

Bonzes  of  China,  I.  86.  their  impofitkins 
on  the  people,  ib. 

Borneo,  the  northern  part  of  that  ifland 
granted  to  the  Englifli  I.  186 
Bdfnians,  II.  4 

Boua,  the  king  of  Tonquin  fo  called,  I. 
220 

Bougainville,  M.  de,  the  French  circum- 
navigator, I.  773 

Boxing  matches,  on  the  iflar.d  of  HapaCe, 
I.  839 

Brahmins  of  India,  their  (kill  in  arithme- 
tic, 1.  278.  prevailing  opinion  concern- 
ing their  manner  of  curing  difeafes,  ib. 
the  peculiar  offices  appropriated  to  that 
tribe,  280.  generally  have  only  one 
wife,  28r.  See  Gioghies. 
Brandenburgtiers,  or  Pruflians,  their  fc-t- 
1 lenient  on  the  coad  of  Guinea,  1. 
626 

Bratlki  Tartars  deferibed,  I.  342 
Bricks,  dried  in  the  fun,  ufed  in  Perfia,  E 
342 

Bride,  a Turkifli,  her  reception,  I.  397 
i ridge,  Turkifli,  eredled  over  the  Ma- 
ritz,  II  20.  Bridge,  at  Nuremberg,  326. 
of  boats  at  Mcntz,  334.  Bridge  at 
Frankfort,  3 6.  at  I.euxpqnts,  337. 
ov.r  the  Rufs,  449.  over  the  Rhine  at 
Scliaffhaufcn,  439.  and  at  St.  Maurice, 
478.  over"  the  Adda,  called  Pons  A11- 
reoli,  304.  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  321. 
Bridge  at  Genoa,  334.  of  Suaco,  at 
Cadiz,  743.  of  Pont  du  Guard  in  Lan- 
guedoc, 760  over  the  Loire,  at  Orleans, 
773.  Pont  ncuf  at  Paris,  776.  Pont  au 
Change,  776.  at  Blackfriars,  III.  81. 
London,  81  Wedminder,  86.  bridge 
at  Barton,  126.  Rockbridge,  a natural 
curtofity  in  N America,  309 
Bridges  of  China,  I.  69.  at  Paris,  II.  776. 
at  London,  III.  8r,  86.  over  the  river 
wU ch  flows  among  the  1 ordiller.s, 
formed  of  Bejuco  twigs,  396.  the  man- 
ner of  pafllng  them,  ib. 

, rimlia,  the  god  of  the  indoos,  I.  281 
Brownids,  a religious  leift  fettled  in  North 
America,  II.  196 

Buccaneers  of  N.  America,  II.  333 
t ucldou,  the  name  given  f he  god  worflitp- 
ped  by  the  Cinglaffes,  I.  209 
Bttdfo,  the,  or  pagan  worflii p of  Japan, 

E 37 

Bulgarians,  II.  3 

Bi  ning  the  dead,  how  pratflifed  in  India, 
I.  -,lz.  at  Madagafcar,  314 

Eirmm- 


Furrun-Sunker,  a name  given  to  a man  of 
a mixed  cart  among  the  Hindoos,  L.  281 
Ful'ctz,  the  blind  Bufetz.  of  Japan,  I.  36 
Butchers,  held  in  contempt  by  the  ancient 
Canarians,  I.  678 

Bvaos,  or  Biajoos  of  Borneo,  their  cruel 
"fuperfH truns,  I.  ijj 

C. 

CABOCEROES  of  Sierra  T.eone,  I.  637 
Cachoonda,  a Japan  enrth,  I.  219 
Calcutta,  made  a presidency,  I.  305.  the 
Mayor’s  court  there,  305.  its  form  of 
government,  ib. 

Calendar,  of  the  Chinefe,  I.  66.  of  the 
fiamtfe,  2 9.  of  the  Gentoos,  278.  of 
the  Perfians,  340.  of  the  Benians,  593. 
the  Algerines,  732 
Calmuc  Tartars  delcribed,  I.  372 
Calvin,  John,  II.  481 
Calvinifls  in  PrufTia,  II.  117.  at  Neurem- 
burg,  326.  Heidelburg,  345.  in  the 
lTpper  Rhine,  347.  in  the  duchy  of 
AVirtemburg,  385.  at  Utrecht,  423. 
Friefland,  427.  Swifltrland,  437.  of  the 
canton  of  Claris,  452.  in  the  Grifons, 
472 

Calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  III.  288 
Camoens,  the  place  where  he  compoled 
the  Lofiad,  I.  881 

Cr.mpidoglio,  built  by  M.  Angelo,  II. 
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Canal,  at  Cairo,  I.  467.  intended  canal 
by  Peter  the  Great,  at  Cronftadt,  II. 
7(9.  of  Plauen,  in  Brandenburg,  239. 
uear  Bruflels,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Rupel,  393.  from  Louvain,  ib.  from 
Ghent  to  Bruges.  403.  from  Ghent  to 
Oftend,  ib.  of  Reggio,  520.  at  Leghorn, 
349.  Briare  and  Orleans,  773.  Langue- 
doc, 737,  738.  of  Coventry,  III.  101. 
from  C hefterfield,  11 
Canals  of  China,  I.  43.  of  Cha  dea,  40'. 
of  Holland,  II.  41 1.  in  the  p.  of  F'rief- 
land,  427.  of  Venice,  520.  of  France, 
6"  1 navigable,  in  England,  HI.  j;  of 
of  the  Luke  of  Bridgewater,  128 
Canarians,  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Canary  is.  I.  676.  never  had 
more  than  one  wife,  ib.  now  (wallowed 
up  in  the  SpAnifli  fettlers,  ( 8 s 
Candy,  king  of.  his  power,  I.  208 
Canoes  in  the  So.  Sea,  deferibed  by  Cap- 
tain Cartaret,  I.  783.  of  Nootka;  or 
King  George’s  Sound,  839.  at  Otaheite, 

885 

Capias,  Turkifh  infantry.  II.  8 
Caravans  of  India,  I.  266 
Caribhcads  on  Dominica,  II.  343.  St.  Vin- 
cent, 346 

Carnival  at  Venice,  It.  313.  at  Rome,  378 
Carlhagenians,  firfl  dircovered  and  planted 
the  Canary  is.  I.  673 

Cafa  Santa,  hofpital  of,  at  Naples,  II. 
591 

Catacombs,  ancient,  near  I.atakia,  I.  422. 
of  Egypt,  47  j.  at  Rome,  II.  37?.  at 
Naples,  392.  on  the  i.  of  Malta,  610 
Cataradls  in  China,  I.  73.  of  the  Nile,  433. j 
Cathedral  at  Milan,  II.  306.  at  Mantua, 
303.  of  St.  Laurence,  at  Gcona,  333. 
St.  Maria  del  Fioi*e  at  Florence,  346. 
of  Sr.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  373.  at  Naples, 
389.  Burgos,  639.  at  St.  Jago  de  Com- 
pollella,  642.  Seville,  644.  Strafburg, 
74a.  at  Amiens,  730.  I yons,  733.  of 
Notre  Dairte,  at  Paris, ‘•fyc.  Exeter,  111. 
64.  Lincoln,  178.  York,  116 
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Catholicos,  the,  of  Mingrclia,  I.  t 1 1 
Cavern,  called  Grotto  del  Cani,  in  the  k. 
of  Naples,  II.  402 

Caverns  in  Somerfetfl'.ire,  III.  39.  at  Wark- 
work,  122.  of  unald  Mill-hole,  126 
Celebes,  i.  its  inhabitants,  I.  1 .3 
Cement,  the  fort  made  ufe  of  at  Sumatra, 

I.  194 

Ceremonies,  performed  on  the  eve  of  Good 
Friday,  by  the  Franks  at  Jerufalem,  I. 
431.  by  the  Greek  priefh  there  on  Ea- 
fter  Eve,  ib.  at  opening  the  canal  at 
Cairo,  463  two  at  Congo,  373 
Ceremony,  a f ivage  one,  performed  after 
a fuccefsful  battle  in  Abvlfinia,  I.  4 0. 
among  the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  of  ba- 
nifliing  the  devil,  615.  of  coronation  at 
Rnffia,  II.  38 

Ceylon,  illand,  its  inhabitants  and  fcttle- 
ments,  i.  I.  21  r 

Champing,  manner  of  performing  it  in  In- 
dia, I.  374 

Characters,  the  written,  of  the  Chinefe, 
I-  -49>  59»  60 

Charbag,  the,  at  Ifpahan,  I- 344 
Chebteree,  the  fecond  tribe  orclafs  among 
the  Hindoos,  I.  280 

Cheefe  of  Italy,  II.  486.  of  Chedder,  III 
59  Gloucefter,  71 

Children,  how  treated  in  India,  I.  281.  in 
the  Comoro  is.  308.  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, 343.  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
641.  among  the  Negroes  inhabiting  be- 
tween the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
632.  how  taught  to  read  and  write 
among  the  Mundingoes,  636.  their  edu- 
cation by  the  ancient  Canatians,  678 
Chimarioti,  dci’cendants  of  the  ancient 
Macedonians,  II.  ^7 

China,  projedl  of  Lord  Clive  for  fubduiug 
that  empire,  I 32 
China-ware,  I.  60 

Chinefe,  opinions  concerning  their  orig'n, 
I.49.  their  petfons,  ip.  d refs,  30.  rere- 
raouious  manners,  31.  in  their  enter- 
tainments, 34  their  fraudulent  manner 
of  dealing,  31.  peculiar  cuftom  in  tak- 
ing names,  33.  their  marriages,  33.  au- 
thority of  the  father,  36.  their  fcfbvais 
See  festivals,  their  profitable  eiiibank- 
rtrents,  39.  deficiency  of  their  workmen 
in  invehtfvc'  talents,  39.  their  barbers, 
64.  manner  of  It  eking  their  filhpomis, 
ib.  their  fki!l  in  the  fcleilces,  64.  Claim 
to  be  th.e  inventors  of  nrintc,  63.  their 
ignorance  in  mathematics,  66.  fk.il!  in 
altronomv,  6-.  and  medicine,  ib.  “their 
bridges  and  highways,  69.  houfes,  .ib. 
their  fevere  government,  73.  the  abfo- 
lutc  power  of  die  emperor  how  checked, 
78.  purchafed  land  near  Batavia,  79. 
for  the  interment  of  their  dead,  178. 
at  one  time  poflcfi'cd  of  the  illand  at 
Borneo,  183 

Chintz,  manufactured  at  Sind,  I.  316 
| Cho'colate,  of  Guayaquil,  III.  394 
| Chou*,  a name  given  to  die  general  of 
Tonqui'j,  1.  222 

1 Cl.  ••‘.tians,  the  free,  at  Algiers,  I.  727. 
how  punifntd  there,  730 
Chriflina,  the,  a river  in  India,  1 287 
Chunarn,  a lime,  how  compoled,  I.  219 
"Church  of  t lie  Holy  Sepulchre,  on  Mount 
Calvary,  I.  430*  of  the  Ccenaculum  of 
Jerufalem,  432.  of  Superga,  II.  493.  of 
St.  Ambrofe,  :tt  Milan,  302.  St.  Paple, 
303.  of  Rcdelitoi'e,  at  "Venice,  322.  St. 
Augu nine's,  571.  Church  government. 
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in  Sweden,  II.  123.  in  Auftria,  214. 
Bohemia,  231.  Moravia,  233.  Silefia, 
240.  i'neiland,  7 , Overyfl'c!,  428. 

(Iron iu gen  429  Drenthc,  43c.  of  Por- 
tugal, 631.  England  III.  7 
Churches  of  Abyffioia,  I.  493. 

Cicifbeifm,  at  Venice,  II  313 
Cicifbeo,  II.  333  at  Florence,  547 
Cinglafles,  on  the  illand  of  Ceylon,  I.  205. 

their  cuftoms,  .Sec.  ib. 

Circallian  '1‘artars,  I.  3 8 
Circumcifion,  as  pradtifed  by  die  Pcrfians, 

I. 362.  bv  the  inhabitants  o Madagaf- 
car,  314.  pradtifed  upon  the  children  of 
both  fexes  at  Benin,  391.  between  the 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  633.  en- 
joined by  the  Koran,  II.  4 

Citizens  of  ' icenza,  their  alfumed  diftinc- 
tion,  11.  328 

Civil  Law,  the  jurifprudence  of  Germany, 

II.  21 1 

CIcrke,  Capt.  takes  the  command  of  tl.e 
fliips  on  the.  death,  of  Captain  Cook,  I. 
874".  dies  at  Kamtlchatki,  83o 
Climate,  its  influence  on  manners  conflder- 
ed,  I.  449 

Cloacre,  at  Rome,  II.  377 
Clocks  at  Nuremburg,  II.  326.  Angularity 
of  thofe  at  Bafil,  32'.  at  Florence,  347 
Cnuplus,  or  Cnept,  an  Egyptian  deity,  I. 

478 

Coal  trade  from  Newcafllle,  III.  121 
Coin  of  China,  I.  91,  of  the  Cinglafles, 
212.  Siam  212.  Johore,  234.  Hind'of- 
tan,  29;.  of  t lie  Canary  is.  198.  of 
Morocco.  ~l-.  Algiers,  733.  of  Tur- 
key in  F.urope,  II.  11.  Ruflia,  38.  Po- 
lifli  Pruffia,  104.  the  kingdom  of  Pruf- 
lia  1 1 3 . Sweden  124.  Denmark,  1 3. 
Hungary,  183.  Germany,  2C4.  Uii’t.d 
Provinces,  412.  Swiflerlandj  438.  Por- 
tugal, 652.  France,  6-1.  Great  Britain, 

III.  1 . Jamaica,  338 
Coloflus,  of  Rhodes,  1.  443 
Columbus,  his  dilcoverv  of  the  Wefl  la- 
dies, III  329.  his  real  character  examin- 
ed, 331 

Columns  of  Trajan  and  Aurclian  at  Romp, 
H,  37  7 

Commerce  of  Kamffchatka,  I.  126.  Bata- 
via, 1-8.  of  the  Tonquinefe,  223.  with 
Cochin  China,  228.  ancient  and  p cedent 
(hue  of  commerce  at  Siam  230.  of  La- 
takia,  4 1.  Syrian  Tripoli,,' 4’.;.  of  l yre, 
in  ancient  times,  426.  prefect  of  Smyr- 
na, 439.  of  Egypt,  48:.  in  Sal  ammo- 
niac, between  the  Egyptians  and  Euro- 
peans, 479.  of  Lancer'ota  and  Fuerta- 
ventura,  674.  of  the  Canary  is.  69'. 
of  Morocco,  717.  Algiers,  7.3.  Tunis, 
743.  of  the  Tripolitans,  74- 
Commerce  of  European  Turkey,  II.  ir. 
Rutlia,  36.  Archangel,  72.  Livonia, 
7 . Riga  7-.  rtiha-k  on  its  progre!,, 
.78.  Commerce  el  Dantzie,,  1.Q4.  uf 
Pruffia,  ’l  . Sweden,  1-4.  Denmark, 
1 . Gernfany,  2c  , Silelia,  2 ‘ . Han  - 

bttr.g,  287.  Lunenburg,  294.  Eatl  Fritf- 
1 and,  374  United  Provinces",  1 . at 
Neuch.itcl,  479.  of  the  ' epet inn's,  324. 
of  Meffina,  603  Sar.igofla,  648.  of  the 
province  of  Bifeav,  939'.  i ilboa,  647. 
Corunna  64:..  Portugal,  6c2.  Lifbon, 
6 8-  Oporto,  < 1.  France,  670.  Nautz, 
7 88 . Great  Britain,  II!.  10.  Scodaiid, 
1 7.  of  the  Hudlpn’s-hay  cbnapAny, 
2;r.  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
293.  New  Yoik,  343.  Carairbe,  36c. 

Acapulea 
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A '.o.i.  uf  Quio.i,  391.  Guaya- 
quil, 194.  Lima,  400 
Commercial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Fiance,  II  670 

Confucius,  refpeifl  paid  to  liis  family  b' 
l!ie  Chiatfc,  I.  80.  account  of  liis  doc- 
trine, 85,  86.  his  difciples  oppofers  of 
tlie  doiflriue  of  l'o,  88 
Congocfe,  a cuflom  among  them  of  haf- 
tening  tlx  death  of  the  dying  by  fuf- 
focition  or  otherwife,  I.  5,0.  their 
fkill  in  mechanical  arts,  571. 

Congrefs  at  Buckereft,  11.  40 
Conferee  cf  wheat  made  in  Egypt,  I. 
479 

Conflitution,  political,  of  Great  Britain, 
III.  18 

Convent  of  the  Franks,  at  Jerttfalem,  I. 
.130.  of  Armenians  thete,  4,2.  of  the 
Greeks  near  Jcrufiilem,  434.  on  the 
ifland  of  Scio,  44". — —of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  at  Mofcow,  II.  70.  of  St.  An- 
thony. 72 

Convents,  Turkifli,  II.  5.  on  mount  Atlios, 
18.  in  the  Greek  church,  50 
Cook,  lieutenant  James,  Isis  firft  voyage 
of  difeovery,  L 788.  vifits  Otaheite, 
-89.  New  Zealand,  -99.  New  Holland, 
804.  extreme  danger  of  lhipwreck,  807. 
Cook,  captain,  proceeds  on  his  lecond  cir- 
cumnavigation, 813.  endeavours  to  pe- 
netrate toward  the  S.  pole,  815.  his 
fecond  attempt,  without  his  attendant 
(hip,  818.  reflections  on  his  fecond 
voyage,  82''.  his  third  voyage,  830.  dif- 
eovery of  the  Sandwich  is.  853.  vifits 
the  wefttrn  coafl  of  N.  America,  855. 
killed  on  the  i of  Owhyhee,  873.  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  874. 

Copenhagen,  univerfity  of,  II.  162 
Coptic  infci iptior.s,  I.  478 
Coptis,  the,  their  manners  and  religion, 
I.  459. 

Corn,  exportation  and  importation  of,  how 
regulated  in  England,  III.  3. 

Cortes,  Spanilh  dcfcrilied,  II.  625. 
Cofiacs,  refident  at  Kannfchatka,  their 
kindnefs  to  Widows,  I.  123.  their  man- 
ner of  life,  128 

Cotton  cloth,  manufactured  in  China,  I. 

63.  manufacture  of,  in  England,  III.  j -. 
Cow,  the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the 
Brahmins  of  India,  I.  287.  hofpital 
ereilicd  for  that  animal  near  1 urat,  287. 
Cowries,  lhclis  fo  called,  I.  251 
Creoles  of  Quito,  II.  389. 

Curree,  an  Indian  difli,  I.  2 6. 

Cuftom  of  afl’embling  on  the  fummit  of 
I-a  Dole  in  Swifierland,  IL  435. 
Cultoms,  at  the  port  of  Pcterlburgh,  II. 
80.  Antigua,  III.  435.  Dominica,  546. 
St.  Vincent,  ib. 

D 

DAIRI  or  ccclcfiaftical  emperor  of  the 
Japanefe,  I.  28.  how  feparated  from 
thefccular  power,  27 
Delay  Lama,  or  Grand  Dima  of  Tibet, 

I.  : 14 

Dances  of  the  Hottentots,  I.  553.  the 
Congocfe,  569.  at  the  Canary  is.  677. 
on  the  ifland  of  Ulictca,  797.  at  Ha- 
pace,  839. 

Dancing  girls,  in  the  Philippine,  is.  I.  145. 
in  1 .indoftan,  272.  called  Bayaderes, 
in  fome  parts  of  India,  325.  among  the 
Turks  and  Greeks,  395 


INDEX. 

Dndagh,  a title  g - cn  to  the  king  of 
Quoja,  I.  640 

Danes,  the,  deferibed,  II.  161.  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  III.  3 6. 

Darien,  1(1 1' mus  of,  remarks  on  that  neck 
of  land,  II.  38c.  project  for  a lettle- 
ment  there,  ib. 

Day,  manner  of  beginning  the,  among  the 
Italians,  II.  485 

Dead,  the,  how  treated  at  Kamtfchatka, 
I.  123.  at  Tonquin,  2.0.  in  India,  282. 
expofed  by  the  Parfecs  to  be  devoured 
by  birds,  291.  their  treatment  at  Con- 
go, 570.  opinion  of  the  Talapoins  at 
Siam  concerning  the  (late  of  the,  249. 
their  treatment  at  Loango,  585.  at  Be- 
nin, 92.  Ardran,  Cl',  manner  of 
mourning  for  on  the  Friendly  ifiands, 
844.  at  Otaheite,  790.  manner  of  bu- 
rying at  Turin,  II.  494.  See  Funeral 
Ceremonies. 

Death,  dreaded  by  the  Whidahs,  I.  603 

Dervifes,  among  the  l urks,  I.  405 

Dialcift,  the  Auftrian  German,  il.  214. 

Diet  of  Poland,  II.  90.  of  Sweden  1 29. 
German,  -.07.  of  Swabia,  379.  the 
Swifs  cantons,  440.  the  Grifons,  471. 
See  Food. 

Diets  of  Anhalt,  II.  272.  of  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  418.  Hcfle  Cafl'c-1, 
35° 

Dileafes  prevalent  in  Perfia,  I.  350.  ihe 
Canary  is.  695.  of  Hungary,  IL  185. 

Divan,  the,  of  Algiers,  1.  727 

Diverfior.s  at  \ ienna,  II.  2t8.  of  the  Spa- 
niards, 616 

Divorces  among  the  Hottentots,  I.  544 

Doge  of  Venice,  nature  of  his  power,  II. 
515.  ceremony  of  his  marrying  the 
fen,  ib. 

Dooly,  a carriage  ufed  in  India,  I.  278 

Drefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China, 
1.  227.  fin  India,  27 1.  of  the  Caimuc 
Tartars,  372.  of  the  Arabs,  386.  of  the 
Egyptians,  458.  of  Madagafcar,  512. 
■of  the  Hottentots,  535.  of  the  Mona- 
motapas,  560.  of  the  Bramas  of  Loango, 
583.  of  the  natives  of  Benin,  590.  the 
Whidans,  601.  the  Adrans,  ( 1 . the 
natives  on  the  Gold  Coafl,  421.  of  Sier- 
ra Leone,  638.  the  Jalofls  of  Africa, 
647.  of  the  inhabitants  between  the 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  651.  of 
Zaara,  665.  the  people  of  Morocco, 
742.  of  the  Turks  in  Barbarv,  726. 
the  .Indians  at  Otaheite,  777  of  fome 
children  on  the  ifland  of  Ulietea,  797. 
fome  New  Zealand  women,  802.  in 
Nootka  or  King  George’s  Sound,  857. 
in  Prince  William’s  found,  857.  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bona  Vifta,  659.  on  the 
i.-of  St.  John’s,  6(0.  on  the  i.  of  Liflao, 
661.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara,  664. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  ifiands, 
67.,.  the  Tunifians,  740 

Drefs  of  the  European  Turks,  II.  3.  the 
Samoiedes,  71.  the  Poles,  85.  the 
Swedes,  122.  the  Laplanders,  144.  the 
Norwegians,  154.  Hungarians,  J85A 
various  at  Augfburg,  384.  regulations 
concerning  it  3t  Venice,  512.  abfurd 
drefs  of  children  in  Portugal,  III.  650. 
drefs  of  the  Greenlanders,  257,  258. 
of  the  Flkimeatix  Indians,  272  the 
Canadian  Indians,  284.  tlxe  inhabitants 
of  Jamaica,  338.  the  Spaniards  at  Qui- 
to. 390.  of  the  ladies  there,  ib.  inferior 
ranks,  ib. 


Duelling,  unknown  among  the. people  of 
the  v aiiary  is.  I.  693.  permitted  by 
law  at  Malta,  II.  609 

Durbar,  the  feat  of  government  at  Surat, 

I-3I9 

Dutch,  the,  their  firft  fettlement  at  Japan, 
I.  -9.  prefent  flate  of  their  trade  there, 
3;,  40.  thtir  impofition  on  the  Chi- 
nei'e  upon  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  36. 
poflefs  themfdvcs  of  the  fpice  is.  j66, 
their  government  on  the  ifland  of  Ter- 
nate,  167.  g-ant  an  annual  pention  to 
the  fultan  of  Ambovna,  ib.  nature  of 
their  government  on  the  Spice  is.  171. 
their  pofltflions  on  the  i.  of  Java,  172. 
their  eftabliflunent  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  175.  their  trade  on  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  an.  their  trade  at  Siam  for- 
merly confiderable,  250.  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  Portuguefe  at  Malacca, 
253.  their  fettlement  at  Sadras  312.  of 
Negapatnam,  313.  took  Cochin,  330. 
frequented  Madagafcar,  514.  their  fet- 
tlement at  Benin,  597.  inftance  of  their 
cruelty  aud  opprcllion,  ib.  their  fettle- 
tlement  at  OfFra  in  Africa,  611.  at 
Aquamboe,  619.  their  fort  of  Nafiau 
on  the  Guinea  coafl,  621.  attack  the 
Englifli  fettlement  at  Cape  Coafl  with- 
out efTeift,  621.  their  fettlement  at  El- 
mina  and  Conradfburgh,  6.2.  St.  An- 
thony, 626.  on  the  Senegal  river,  650. 
become  poflefled  of  the  i.  of  Goree, 
657 

Dykes,  in  Friefland,  deferibed,  II.  42'. 

E. 

ECCLESIASTICS  atnong  the  Turks,  k 

405 

Edict  of  Nantz,  II.  789 
Education,  mode  of,  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, I.  546.  among  the  Quojans,  643 
Eggs,  kept  for  feveral  years,  and  ufed  as 
food  at  Tonquin,  I.  218 
Egypt,  ravaged  by  Cambyfes  and  the 
Arabs,  I.  473.  its  ftupendous  ruins, 
475.  475- 

Egyptians,  their  perfons  and  manners  de- 
lcribed,  I.  458 

Elephants,  how  refpected  at  Siam,  I.  241 
Emerald  difli,  preferred  at  Genoa,  laid  to 
have  been  prefented  by  the  queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon,  II.  553 
Emperor  of  Monomotapa,  I.  561.  Mo- 
rocco, 7 I.-,  of  Germany,  nature  of  his 
power,  II.  aro 

Englifli,  their  attempt  to  eflablifli  a com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  the  Japanefe,  I. 
41.  commanded  by  Drake,  vilit  the 
Spice  ifiands,  166.  Treacheroufly  driven 
thence  by  the  Dutch,  167.  their  at- 
tempts to  open  a commercial  intercourfe 
with  India,  304.  attack  the  i.  of  Mauri- 
tius, 517.  their  factory  at  Ofl'ra,  in 
Africa,  6tl.  at  Aquamboe,  619.  at 
Cape  Coafl,  622.  their  fettlements  on 
the  river  Gambia,  6 :4.  take  the  fort  of 
St.  Louis,  on  the  river  Senegal,  650. 
take  the  i.  of  Goree  from  the  Dutch, 
657.  attack  Tripoli,  750.  their  Tuikey 
company.  If  11.  trade  with  Ruflia.yfi. 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  670 
Englifli  Eafl  India  Company,  I.  187.  at- 
tempt to  make  a fettlement  on  the  ifland 
of  Balambangan,  230.  their  treatment 
at  Cambodia,  230.  formerly  fettled 
at  Mergee,  a town  of  Siam,  250,  their 
poffeflkins 


pofltflions  in  Bengal,  30 appoint  Cal- 
cutta a prelidency,  303.  their  trade  with 
Bengal,  ih.  civil  government  there,  307. 
regulated  by  the  13rith.li  parliament,  308. 
by  what  means  obtain  the  fupreme 
authority  at  Surat,  3 1',  * at  Bombay,  286. 
their  factory  at  Carwar,  328-  fettle  meut 
at  Gombroon,  37 X. 

Elkimeaux  Indians,  III.  27;. 
l.tu'.ii re  a title  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, III.  I . 

Eunuchs,  the  inagiftrates  of  Tonquin  chief- 
ly com  poled  ot  Inch,  I l'J.  in  India, 
have  the  care  of  the  women,  2 72 . in 
what  manner  rendered  fuch  in  India, 
ib.  in  the  royal  palace  of  Periia,  36?* 
Ewharre-no-Fatuas,  or  houfes  of  God  on 
the  So.  bea  is.  I.  885 

Exhibition,  annual,  at  Venice,  of  the  ar- 
tifaus,  II.  1 Ij 

F. 

f'  MRcof  LnpJand,  II.  147-  Leipfic,25 '. 
at  - 1.  Germain,  781.  Rouen,  792. 
Stourbridge,  UI.  95. 

Fails,  among  the  Perfians-,  L 362.  of  the 
Mingrelians,  4 1 . of  Ramezan,  362 
r ather,  a,  his  power  in  China,  I.  56 
Fathers,  liow  reverenced  by  their  children 
among  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  I.  37-3*  See 
Parents. 

Fekies,  blind  of  Japan,  I.  3".  37 
Feftivals,  among  the  Chinefe,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  year,  1.  57*  tin 
the  fealt  of  I anterns,  ih  on  the  em- 
peror’s plowing  a field,  58.  in  honour 
of  Confucius,  86.  of  the  Cinglafics,  210 
of  the  Tonqninefe,  221.  of  the  Per- 
fians, on  Abraham  facrificing  his  fon, 
363.  of  the  Turks,  404.  of  the  Agows 
of  Damot  annually,  at  the  fountain  of 
the  Nile,  335.  in  honour  of  taints,  on 
the  Canary  is.  693.  in  the  Ruffian 
church,  49. 

; cliches,  priefts  among  the  Negroes,  I. 
604 

riefs,  German,  in  Italy,  II.  213. 
figure  treading,  a remarkable  ceremony 
at  Japan,  I.  33 

Ine,  phenomenon  of  evcrlalling  fire  in 
Perfia,  I.  36.  . worfliippers  of,  665. 
Fiffieries,  at  the  i.  of  1 olmakolf,  I.  378. 
from  the  Canary  is.  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbarv,  697-  from  Dieppe,  II.  791. 
of  England,  III.  5.  of  Cornwall,  67. 
Newfoundland,  273.  from  Mafiachu- 
fet’s  Bay,  297 

Flemings,  deferibed,  II.  402 
Flefli,  the,  young  of  camels,  eaten  by  the 
Turks,  I.  454.  of  living  animals,  eaten 
in  Abvffinia,  486.  of  camels,  eati  n in 
Morocco,  7 II.  human,  eaten  by  the 
New  Zealanders,  802 
Folias,  a kind  of  dances,  I.  693 
Food,  of  the  Abyffinians,  I.  487.  the 
Hottentots,  538.  the  M.  nomotapas, 
560.  the  Congoefe,  5 68.  the  natives  of 
Benin,  590.  Dog’s  flefli  eaten  by  the 
negroes  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  613.  Food 
of  the  natives  of  Sierra  Deone,  63  . 
the  inhabitants  of  Zaara,  666.  of  the 
Canarv  is.  6-4.  dogs  eaten  at  Otaheite, 
794.  human  ftcfh,  802.  of  the  Indians 
in  Prince  William’s  Sound,  861.  at  Qui- 
to, III.  390.  See  Diet. 

Forcft?,  Royal,  of  England,  III.  4. 
Fortsefa,  inhabitants  of,  delcribed,  I.  95. 
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Fort  William,  in  Benga1,  I 308 
Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ruffia,  II.  ''9 
Fountains  of  Nuremberg,  II.  325 
Franks,  the,  not  peimitted  by  the  Turks 
to  ride  on  horfcback  near  Damafcus,  I. 
425.  their  Convent  at  Jerufalem,  430. 
who  fo  ftyled  in  European  Turkey,  II.  J. 
Freewill,  Jofeph  an  Indian  embarked  with 
t apt.  Carteret,  I.  785 
French,  the,  their  commercial  intcrcourfc 
with  Cochin-China,  1.  228.  at  Siam, 
249.  many  of  their  pofl'tfiion3  in  In- 
dia wrtftcd  from  them,  04,312.  drive 
out  the  Eiigbfh  from  Gombroon,  371. 
have  a conlul  at  Aleppo,  42c.  made 
a fettlement  on  the  i.  of  Madagalcar, 
515.  their  trade  outlie  river  Senegal, 
64,.  pofl'cfs  the  i.  of  Gori-c.  65  . alfo 
an  ifland  off  Tunis,  734.  bombard  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  750.  the  illands  poflef- 
fed  hy  them  iu  the  Weft  Indies,  III. 
3J2 

French  Academy  at  Rome,  II.  577 
Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Japanefe,  I.  2r. 
the  Chinefe,  56,  57.  of  the  Koreans, 
100.  the  Cinglaflc-3,  206.  of  the  Ton- 
quins,  222.  the  l.angians,  225.  t lie  Sia- 
mefe,  236.  for  an  high  prieft  at  Pegu, 
26c.  in  Perfia,  360.  among  the  Turks, 
40c.  of  the  Armenians,  4 9.  the  Min- 
grclians,  414.  among  the  Hottentots 
547.  the  Congoefe,  570.  for  a king  of 
Loango,  587.  for  a king  of  Benin,  592. 
among  the  negroes  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
617.  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  642. 
among  the  negroes  bet  een  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  ("53.  for  the  men 
of  Zaara,  666.  of  the  ancient  nobility 
on  the  Canary  is.  678. 

Funeral  C eremonies  of  the  Ruffians,  11.  53. 
the  Danes,  162.  at  Genoa.  5 5 at  Car- 
thagena  in  So.  America,  38  . at  Quito, 
UI.  391.  among  the  Indians  there,  595. 
Future  ftate,  notions  entertained  concern- 
ing it  by  the  people  of  Achcm,  I.  263. 

G. 

GAI.1UEO,  monument  for,  at  Eologna, 
II.  559- 

Gaming,  propenfity  to  it  at  Quito.  III.  390. 
Garden  to  the  palace*  of  the  emperor  of 
China  at  Pekin,  I.  71 

Gardens  of  the  Chinefe,  their  manner  cf 
laying  them  out,  I.  73.  in  India,  474 
Gebers,  or  Gaurs  of  Perfia,  I.  564 
Genotfe,  eftabliflied  themfclves  in  Crim 
Tartary,  L 3 5.  pofiefted  of  the  i.  of 
Scio,  445.  poflefs  an  llland  near  Tunis, 
734 

Gcnroos,  or  Hindoos  of  India,  deferibed, 
I.  27  . divided  into  caftes,  271.  fome 
of  which  caftes  abftain  from  animal 
food,  277.  their  inlenfibility,  ib.  their 
character,  ib.  their  manner  of  writing, 
278.  diftmeftions  of  tlieir  four  great 
tribes,  28c.  farther  charaifter  of  mem, 
ib.  tneir  purifications  at  a rock  near 
Bombay,  321. 

Geometry,  ftate  of  that  fcicnce  in  China, 

I.  65 

Geo-gians,  deferibed,  1.  412. 

Gttmans,  deferibed,  II.  202 — 3 
Gioghies,  or  wandering  Brahmins,  their 
mortifications,  and  inlenfibility  to  pica- 
lure,  287.  one  cf  them  vifited  at  Bom- 
bay, by  Mr.  Ives,  322. 

Giplies,  called  Gitancs,  nocnerous  in  An- 
dalulia,  7.1.  643 
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Glafs  manufaiflure  of,  at  Sunderland,  III. 
1 19.  at  Newcaftte,  121. 

Godiva,  lady,  ftory  of  h-r,  III.  too 

Goflio,  a kind  of  bread  eaten  in  ti  e Ca- 
naiy  i3.  1.  673 

Gomerans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
i.  of  Gomera,  I 686 

Gordian  knot,  the  ftory  of  the,  I.  4 7 

Gore,  Capt  takes  the*  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  northward,  on  the  death 
of  ( apt.  Cltrke,  I.  880 

Government  of  the  Japanefe,  I.  2 . the 
Chinefe,  97.  the  abfolute  power  of 
the  emperor,  how  checked,  79.  of  Ko- 
rea, 100.  of  the  Kalka  Mongols,  112. 
of  the  Rulhans  at  Kamtfchatka  127. 
of  the  I’elewvian  Indians,  148.  of  Ma- 
caflar,  164.  Tcrnare,  1 ><  . the  Dutch, 
in  the  Spire  is.  1-1.  of  Batavia,  178. 
Borneo,  184.  of  the  Bvavos  there,  185. 
of  Sumatra,  197.  of  Tonquin,  222. 
I.aos,  225.  Siam,  2 41.  Ava  and  Pegu, 
261.  late  form  of,  in  Hindoftan,  29  . 
of  Surat,  3?w.  Bombay  322.  Perfia, 
the  Arabians  386.  Gcorgi",  4x0. 
Syria,  417.  anc.  < yprus,  443,  Abvffi- 
nia,  487.  remarkable  control  under 
which  the  king  of  Senraar  is  held,  43  '. 
at  Melinda  499  form  of,  among  the 
Hottentots,  548.  of  the  Dutch  at  the 
( ape  of  Good  Dope,  4,4.  of' Congo, 
572.  Loango,  rg-.  Benin,  594.  of  Ax- 
im,  oil  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  627.  of  the 
Editions,  ( 62.  of  Bornott,  in  Africa, 
66  r.  of  the  anc.  Canarians,  678  pre- 
fent  government  of  the  Canary  is  694. 
of  Morocco.  7 '4.  Algiers,  727.  Tunis, 
743.  Tripoli,  7^8. 

Government  of  Turkey,  II.  5,  6.  Wala- 
chia, 40.  Moldavia,  41.  Ruffia,  59.  Po- 
land, 86.  Ccurlund,  1 ...  Polifh  Pr*.f- 
fia,  103.  Ducal  Pruffia,  115.  Sweden, 
125.  Lapland,  14-.  Norway,  157.  Den- 
mark. 167.  Hungary,  189.  Tranfylva- 
nia,  195.  Sclavoria  and  Croatia,  197. 
Germany,  207.  Tyrol,  227.  Bohemia, 
232.  Saxony,  260.  Mecklenburg,  283. 
Hamburg,  at  9 Hanover,  29  '.  Ghent, 
403.  United  Provinces,  41.'.  province 
of  Holland,  419.  province  of  Zealand, 
4 4.  of  Friefland  42-.  OveryfFel,  428. 
the  Helvetic  confederacy  in  Swiflerland, 
440..  of  Zurich,  442.  the  canton  of  Cla- 
ris, , 53.  Bal'd,  ib.  canton  of  SchafTnau- 
fen,  460.  the  Upper  Valais  47-.  Neu- 
chatel,  479.  Geneva,  4 2.  Savoy,  489. 
i.  of  Sardinia,  49  7.  Venice,  511.  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa  534,  of  Marino,  340, 
of  the  Ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  Italy,  552. 
of  Bologna,  556.  Portugal  654.  Lific, 
746.  Great  Britain,  III.  13.  Scotland, 
X67.  among  the  Indians  of  N.  America, 
28;.  the  United  States  of  N.  America, 
292.  of  the  Bermuda  is.  333.  Porto 
Bello,  379.  Panani3,  ib.  Quito,  389. 
Lima,  99.  Braid,  409. 

Granaries,  public,  in  Swiflerland.  II.  436. 

Greek  church,  II.  .,9.  Greek  monk6  on 
mount  Athos,  18 

Greeks  on  the  i.  of  Scio,  I.  447.  their 
churches  at  Conftantinople  24. 

Grolvenor,  the,  Eaft  Ir.diaman,  account 
of  its  fliipwreck  on  the  coaft  of  Terra 
de  Natal,  I.  559 

Grr.quas,  a nation  of  Hottentots,  I.  536. 

Gunpowder,  fuppofed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  people  of  Acham,  I.  263. 
made  at  Hedcmota,  II.  140 
G. 
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H. 

T T ACKREFS,  a carriage  ufed  in  India, 
ii  I.  2 73 

H.ulo  c,  a title  conferred  on  Mahometan 

pilgrims,  I.  S8 

Hair  the  privilege  of  wearing  it  at  Java, 
taxed  bv  the  Dutch,  I.  177 
Haritli,  a ierpent  worfnipped  in  Egypt, 

!■  4?a 

Hawk,  of  Ethiopia,  formerly  worfl'.ipped 
bv  the  Egyptians,  I.  479 
, 'avrun  i.  its  inhabitants , defcribtd,  I.  97 
Helvetic  confederacy,  ii.  439. 

Heppahs,  or  fort  lied  houfes  of  the  New, 
Zealanders,  I.  799 

Hermitage  near  Freyburg,  II.  457.  near 
Manta,  73d 

T ierro  i.  its  ancient  inhabitants,  I.  688 
Highways  in  China,  I.  69 
Hindoo.  See  Gtutoo. 

Hindoftan,  hiftory  of,  I 291 
Hippodrome  at  Conflantinople,  II.  24 
Hr-jry  of  the  Japaneft-  t.  27.  the  v hi- 
nefe,  7 3 of  Kamtfclmtka,  121-  of  the 
difeoyery  of  -the  Spice  is.  164.  of  the  x. 
of  v eyion,  07.  of  the  Tomgujnefe,  221. 
of  ambodia,  230.  of  Pegu,  2,37.  the 
k.of  Arracan,  262.  Achany.  26  . Hin- 
doftan,  291.  Bengal,  3d.  Golconda, 
339.  Pondicherry,  3 1 2.  the  Mahraltas, 
24.  of  PerSa,  343.  Georg:a,  410.  i.  of 
Cyprus,  442.  ol  Rhodes,  443.  Scio, 
4.  4 Egypt,  433.  Comoro  is.  507.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  55  . of  the  dijeovery 
of  Bongo  by  the  Portugutfe,  579.  of 
Whidah,  399  of  3t.  Helena,  633.  Ca- 
nary is.  (73  the  Madeiras.  698.  the 
difeoverv  of  the  i.  of  Porto  Santo,  7CI. 
Morocco,  - l . the  Dates  of  Barhaiy, 
754 

Hiltorv,  of  the  Turks,  II,  3.  Walachians, 
.9.  of  Moldavia,  4 1.  of  the  European 
Tartars,  42.  the  CoiTacs,  64.  the  Don 
CojTacs,  63.  the  Uralia.11  i.  oflacs,  ih. 
the  Samoiedes,  71.  the  Livouiar.s  and 
Fdthoniaus,  72,  73.  of  Rullxa,  76.  Cour- 
land,  100.  Poland,  108.  Prulha,  113. 
Sweden,  124.  Denmark,  164.  the  Hun 
garians,  187.  of  Germany,  204.  Silefia, 
2-,8.  Plandtrs,  402.  United  Provinces, 
4x3.  SviTerland,  438.  NeuchateL,  478. 
Geneva,  481.  Itaiy,  484.  the  dnclty  of 
Monlerrat,  496.  of  Milan,  498.  Man- 
tua, 305.  Venice,  5C9.  Genoa,  330. 
Corfxca,  335.  republic  of  Marino,  339. 
of  Florence,  543.  Sienna,  330.  the  Bo- 
lognefc,  333.  of  the  city  of  Rome,  370. 
of  the  SopprefCon  of  the  Jefuits,  372. 
of  Nap  es,  382-  the  i of  Malta,  607- 
Spain,  620.  Arragon,  627.  Granada, 
629.  Seville,  64  -.  Portugal,  649.  Fcajice, 
671.  of  the  late  revolution,  376.  Al.ace, 
742.  Lorraine,  743.  Hiftory  of  England, 
IL.  x.  Ireland,  219.  Cape  Breton,  2"’4, 
Nova  Scotia,  or ' Acadie,  273.  of  the 
fir  ft  fcttlemcnt  of  North  America,  290. 
New  Jexley,  303,  Pennfylvaxna,  304. 
Maryland,  306.  Virginia,  308.  Caroli- 
na, 323-  Georgia,  323.  the  Bahama  is. 
333.  Jamaica,  340,  Barbuda,  342.  An- 
tigua, 344.  St.  intent,  346.  Barbadoes, 
3 CO  Guadeloupe,  334,  Martinico,  336. 
. a:ut  Eucia,  338.  Tobago,  ib.  Cuba, 
:.  Porto  Rico,  362.  St.  Euiiatia,  363. 
St.  Croix*  363.  t artiiagcna,  381  Pa- 
raguay, 403.  Eruli!,  409.  410.  Guiana, 
412 


Holbein’s  dance  of  death,  II.  474 
Holy  houfe  at  Mecca,  I.  387-  at  l.orctto, 

II-  364 

Horfe-Rcfti,  the  food  of  the  Calmuc  Tar- 
tar*, I.  373 

Horfemanfliip,  fnrpriling  fkill  in,  bv  the 
negroes  of  livme  parts  of  Africa,  I.  634. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Zuenziga,  66.1 
Hofpital,  of  Greenwich,  Ilf.  3 . Chelfea, 
c *9. 

[’ofpita’ar,  a man  employed  to  atcomna. 
ny  travellers  in  the  cantuD  of  Bern,  II. 
443 

Hottentots,  their  boldncfs  in  encountering 
wild  hearts,  1.  527.  their  ptrkms,  drefc, 
manners,  &c.  534.  their  expertnefs  at 
fevcral  arts,  341.  342.  expert  fwimmers, 
541.  work  their  own  iron,  342.  won- 
derful fkill  in  the  ult  of  mifUlc  weapons, 
342.  their  l’cnfibility.  548.  inrtaxice  of 
the  attachment  of  one  to  his  country 
manners,  ib.  their  virtues,  331 
Houfes,  of  the  Japanefe,  I.  24.  the  Chi- 
neie,  69  Kamtfchadales,  122.  at  Bata- 
via, 1-6.  Borueo  built,  upon  bun- 
dles of  bamboo,  lV.  of  the  Ein- 
glaflcs,  203.  in  t ochin  China,  227.  at; 
Bombay,  21.  Perfia,  342.  of  the  Turks, 
397.  the  AbyfEnians,  486.  at  Maga- 
doxa,  497.  on  the  Comoro  is.  309.  of 
the  Congoefe,  571.  at  Sierra  I.eone,  638. 
of  the  negroes  between  the  livers  Sene- 
gal and  Gambia,  633.  at  Tombuto,  in 
the  Canary  is.  674.  at  Tetuan,  7 I . of 
the  Tunifeem,  742.  on  the  Sandwich 
is.  832.  in  King  George’s  Sound,  838, 
at  Otaheite,  884.  at  the  Ukraine,  II.  63. 
of  the  Poles,  83.  the  Norwegians,  134. 
in  T urin,  493.  at  Venice,  320.  at  Ge- 
noa, 332.  in  Portugal,  650.  the  Green- 
landers, III.  2 2.  in  Carolina,  322.  in 
Jamaica,  338.  in  Chili,  403 
Hudfon,  Hvnrv,  a navigator,  III.  302 
Hudfon’s  bav,  Company  If.  271 
Human  Race,  the,  deferibed,  in  the  Ja- 
panefe, I.  20.  Chinefe,  .49.  Mongols 
and  Tartars,  ixo.  Kamtfchadales,  1,1. 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  is.  T43. 
Pelewvians,  1 8.  inhabitants  of  Java, 
Xrh.  Sumatra,  191.  Ceylon,  203.  the 
Tonquinefe,  218.  inhabitants,  of  Co- 
chin-China, 227.  the  Cambocdians, 
229.  tha  Siamefe,  233.  the  Malayans, 
75.  the  Ghioghies,  783.  286.  the 

Mahr-attas,  324.  the  Malabaxs,  331. 
Maldivians,  332.  Galmuc  Tartars,  37-2. 
Crim  Tartars,  376.  the  Kergeefe,  ib. 
Lefgees,  ib.  the  C ircallians,  370.  of 
Turks,  390.  Armenians,  4 1 1.  Bedouins, 
434  the  Lcfbians,  441.  inhabitants  of 
the  i.  of  Scio,  443.  of  Nubia,  481.  the 
Nubians  and  Abvlfinians,  485.  the  A- 
gows,  186.  natives  of  M.igadoxe,  497. 
of  Melinda,  499.  inhabitants  of  the 
i.  of  Mombaza,  301-.  of  the  k.  of  So- 
faJa,  304.  on  the  i of  Madagafcar,  312. 
the  Vixzimbers,  on  the  i.  of  Madagaf- 
car, 314.  in  he  Indians  on  the  illand 
of  Mauritius,  517.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  L of  Bourbon,  315.  in  the  Hotten- 
tots, 334.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch 
fettlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
357.  in  the  natives  of  Cafir-aria  Proper 
and  Natal,  338  539.  of  Monomotapa 
360.  of  the  Congoefe,  567.  the  Btamas 
of  Loango,  382.  the  natives,  of  Benin, 
390.  thole  of  Guiuea,  398.  negroes  of 
Whidah,  6c:.  of  the  Ivory  coartl  of 


Guinea,  628.  in  the  i.  of  St.  Hcfen 
654.  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  657 
the  Mundingoes,  639.  tfte-Phofies,  64  c 
646.  the  Jalofis,  ( 47.  natives  of  the 
Cape  Yerd  is.  *>60.  of  Zaara,  663.  of 
Piiledulgerid,  669.  the  inhabitants  of 
Laneerota  and  Fuertaventttra,  '’77.  of 
the  Canarians,  670.  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
bary, 690,  691.  of  Morocco,  712. 
wandering  Moors  of  Algiers,  724.  tin: 
Tuuifeens,  739.  the  Patagonians,  763. 
III.  413.  Indians  on  Tetwadel  Fuego,  I. 
764.  IIE  413.  feen  by  Capt.  Wallis,  I. 
770.  Indians  on  the  South  Sea,  feon  by 
Commodore  Byron,  7 '5.  feen  by  Capt. 
Cartaret,  784,  783.  by  Lieut.  Cook, 
789.  of  Otaheite,  77-2.  844,  843.  the 
New  Zealanders,  799,  887.  natives  ot 
Botany  Bav,  803.  on  the  eartern  coaft 
of  New  Holland,  107,  843.  inhabitants 
of  the  i.  of  Mallicollo,  821-  of  Mangea, 
836.  of  Annamooka,  one  of  the  Friend- 
ly is.  838.  and  Hapa.ee  839.  in  the 
Sandwich  is.  830  in  Fling  George’s 
Sound,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, 85  . inhabitants  of  Prince  Willi- 
am’s Sound,  8 0.  inhabitants  of  the 
is  between  Kamtfchatka  and  N.  Ame- 
rica, 8(8.  natives  of  the  Society  iflands, 
886.  comparifon  drawn  between  the 
three-  principal  descriptions  of  Indians 
in  the  South  Sea,  and  the  three  mofl 
confiderable  nations, iu  Europe,  892 
Human  Race,  the,  described,  in  European 
Turks  and  Greeks,  II.  3.  Albanians, 
37.  Ruffians,  47.  the  Poles,  83.  the 
Laplanders,  144.  the  Norwegians,  134. 
the  Danes,  r6i.  the  Jutlanders,  178. 
Hungarians,  1 8 4.  Tranfylvanians,  193. 
Croatian*,  198.  Ufcocs  and  Morlachi- 
ans,  199.  Germans,  202.  Saxons,  249. 
Flemings,  40:  . Dutch,  4T0.  Friefianders, 
427.  the  Swifs,  436,  the  Valaifans,  476. 
the  Italians,  483.  the  Waldenfes,  492. 
the  Eiedmontefe,  347.  natives  of  Sar- 
dinia, 350.  Venetians,  497.  Florentines, 
385.  Siennefe,  312,  Bologncfe,  339. 
Neapolitans,  586.  Spaniards,  614-  Ar- 
ragonians,  627,  Caftilians,  6 1.  Bifcay- 
ans,  639.  Portuguefc,  63-0.  the  French, 
666.  the  Albigcnic-s,  -1  1.  the  Englifh, 
III.  3.  St.  Kilda  and  other  Weftern  is. 

I Tj.  the  Iriflx,  18  . the  Icelanders, 
257.  Greenlanders,  261,  26c,  263.  F.f- 
kimeaux  Indians,  27?.  Indians  about 
the  five  great  lakes  284  286 , 287. 

Virginian-9,  3-1-.  Carolinians,  322.  the 
Bermudians,  333.  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico,  ’68.  E alifornla,  3-I9.  inhabi- 
tants of  the  k.  of  New  Mexico,  377. 
of  the  Indians  there,  378.  of  Eartha- 
gena,  384.  Creoles  of  Quito,  379.  Indi- 
ans of  Qsiiro,  94.  inhabitants  of  J.i- 
ma,  399.  the  Indios  E hiquitos,  402  In- 
dians of  Chili,  403.  inhabitants  of  the 
Bra  fill),  409.  the  Tupeyers  and  Tupi- 
nambies,  ib.  See  a-lfo  under  the  article 
Women. 

Human  facrifices,  general  practice  of  of- 
fering them  as  a religious  rite  iu  the 
South  Sea  is.  I.  848 

Hummums,  public,  in  India,  I.  274.  in 
Perdu,  344.  See  Bagnios. 

Hungarians,  a race  of  the  Huns,  II.  183. 
llun'ing  mate'll  of  wild  beafts  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mongols,  F.  109.  in  the  i.  of 
St’  John,  one-  of  the  Cape  dc  Verd,  661. 
hunting  the  oftrich,  669 
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TTurou  Iitd'ans,  IIL  284 
1 ufoandry.  methods  of,  ufed  in  Egypt,  I. 

455.  ol  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  524 
I ' uibauds  among  the  Naires,  or  nobles  of 
India,  liiariogone  wife,  L 281 
Huts,  of  the  Hottentots,  I.  540 
Hycbec  Ally,  bis.  origin  and  hiftory,  I. 

J. 

JAGG F. RNA.UT,  cr  Jagganat,  an  idol 
v or  dripped:  by  the  Gculoos,  I.  286. 
temple  of,  in  India,  2S0 
Jaknriaus,  deferibed,  I.  131 
J doffs,  a people  of  Africa,  I.  647 
Jamotaboes,  an  order  of  hermits  in  Japan, 

Jamtfamlers,  their  manner  of  living,  II. 
14t 

Janissaries,  J.inifTaries  of  Afia,  I 90.  in 
EgyP1*-  their  dreis,  312.  their  quarter 
at  Grand  ^airo,  458.  in  Europe,  II.  8. 
Januanins,  the  name  given  to  certain  ftip- 
polfcd  inedible  beings  among  the  Quo- 
jans,  I.  642 

Jauuarius,  St.  the  liquifactionof  his  blood 
annually  at  Naples,  it  590 
Japauefe,  their  perfons,  drefs,  atid  man- 
ners, I.20,  21.  conjectures  concerning 
their  origin,  2f.  their  tkill  in  hufband- 
ry,  22.  cxcflUtiH  workmen,  ib.  their 
paper  anti  porcelain,  manner  of  drink- 
ing tea,  13.  their  pretended  origin,  27. 
government,  28.  Severity  of  the  pu- 
uithments  inflicted  there,  28.  the  def- 
potic  power  of  the  emperor,  28.  in- 
ternal regulations.,  31 
Idieois,  rcfpcift.  paid  to  fuch  by  the  Maho- 
metans, I.  460.  of  the  Valais,  It  476 
Idol,  domeftic,  at:  j.tadagafcar,  I.  514 
Idols,  among  the  Cinglaflcs.  I.  209.  among 
the  people  of  Tibet,  one  named  Macip- 
pe,  2x4.  of  the  Siauu.Ce,  239.  of  the 
Eeguaus,  2.60  among  the  Hindoos,  287. 
of  the  Coijgoefc,  called  Mokiflos,  577. 
of  the  Indians  in  Nootka,  Sound,  838. 
Jenoune,  a clafs  of  imaginary  beings  among 
the  Mahometans,  I.  731 
Jcrufalcm,  (till  vilited  l>y  Chriftians  and 
Mahometans,  I.  4.29 

Jefutts.  n.iflionaries  from  them  attempt  to 
introduce  the  Romifli  religion  into  C hi- 
»a,  t 89.  at  Siam,  249.  expelled  from 
Spain,  632,  tbeir  governmeut  at  Para- 
guay, 403.  their  other  miflions  in  So. 
America,  404 

Jews,  fettled  a government  at  Cochia,  I. 
33l.nuntecous  in  Egt.  459.  ptoferibed  at 
Tonjbuto,  668.  a quarter  allotted  them 
at  Morocco  707.  Jews  of  Tetuan,  710. 
how  pumdied.aC  Algiers,  5c  1.  at  Tunis, 
-3  ,.  in.  European  Turkey,  II.  5.  their 
fy.nagogues  at  Salonjchi,  19.  their  town 
at  Cracow,  96.  tolerated  at  Nafcow, 
t-7.  at  Mindeu,  366.  at  Embden,  375. 
in  Holland,  411.  how  treated  at  Padua, 
526.  the  quarter  aifigued  them  at  Flo- 
rence, 747.  at  Anemia,  563.  at  Guiana, 
III.  41  j 

Illyric,  language,  its  prevalence,  I.  113 
Unaums,  I urkilb  ccclcfiaftics,  L 404 
Indians,  of  the  o.  Sea,  deferibed  by  Capt. 
Wallis,  I.  76  , 767,  7 -8.  by  Captain 
Carteret,  782.  American,  their  different 
tribes  and  nations,  III.  283,  286,  237. 
their  wonderful  fortitude  in  enduring 
pain,  2.89  4 


Inhabitants,  number  of  at  Damafcus,  I. 
423.  of  Ancyra,  437.  ancient  and  pre- 
fent  on  the  i.  of  Cyprus,  their  numbers, 
443.  of  Scio,  447.  of  Samos,  4 ,8-9.  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  537.  of  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  628.  of  the  i.  of  Bif- 
lao,  661.  on  the  i.  of  Madeira,  70c-  in 
the  city  of  Fez,  708.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pruflia,  II.  it 7.  Sec  Population. 

Ink,  of  China,  or  Indian  ink.  I.  39 
Inns  at  Genoa,  LI.  333.  in  Spam,  613 
Ills,  the  goddefs  of  the  Egyptians,  I.  472. 

her  head  reprefented,  479 
Islands  raifedout  of  the  f-,i  by  earthquakes 
and  fiery  eruptions,  II.  33,  34 
Ifradites,  real'011  for  fuppoling  them  em- 
ployed in  erecting  fome  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  I.  47 1 

j Jugglers  of  India,  their  incantation  of 
lerpents  I.  269.  their  itinerant  life,  28c 
Junks  and  Barks  of  the  Chinefe,  I.  74 
Jullice,  how  adminillcred  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, III.  1 7 

Juflices  of  tlic  peace,  in  England,  III.  22 
K. 

KALKAS,  their  government  and  reli 
gion,  I.  x x 2. 

Kamlki  Tartars  deferibed',  I.  132 
Kamtfchaelalcs,  the,  deferibed,  I.  hi.  de- 
Itroy  one  child  of  twins,  I 3.  treat- 
ment of  their  dead,  ib.  their  dances, 
124.  religion,  123.  theit  manner  of 
making  war,  126 

Kamtfchalka,  I.  114.  its  difeovery,  in 
King,  of  Siam,  formerly  plowed  a piece 
of  land,  I.  233.  his  peculiar  drefc,  234. 
liis  tyrannic  power,  241.  his  ftate,  24  . 
engroffes  the  trade  of  the  country,  230. 
King  of  Patana,  Ids  military  force  233. 
of  Ava,  his  defpotic  power,  261.  of 
Melinda  homage  paid  to  him,  499.  of 
Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  is.  310. 
of  Madagafcar,  313.  of  Congo,  3 8.  of 
Loango,  3 <3.  the  adulatory  veneration 
paid  to  him,  38  . of  Benin,  394.  fune- 
ral rites  paid  to  him,  60  . of  Whidali 
abjeifbadulation  paid  to  him,  616.  Kings 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  their  condition,  <■ 4 . 
their  funeral  obfequies,  617.  called  Ta- 
ba  fed  on  the  Grain  Coaft  of  Guinea, 
631.  defeription  of  him,  632.  of  Quo- 
ja,  does  homage  to  the  King  of  Folgia, 
640.  of  Jagra  lbs  conduct  to  his  wife, 
635.  of  fjiilao,  all  his  women  and  fiaves 
facrificed  at  his  death,  662.  of  Tombu- 
to,  his  great  abundzuce  of  gold  plate, 
668,  of  Morocco,  his  titles,  714.  cere- 
mony of  touching  the  king’s  foot  on  the 
i.  of  Tongaiuboo,  844.  refpect  paid  to 
him  at  Otaiieite  and  the  Friendly  is. 
.848 

King  of  Poland,  how  ftylcd,  II.  89.  Ids 
authority,  ib.  of  Sweden,  126.  of 
l eumaik,  his  titles,  1 7.  becomes 
poflefTed  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  286. 
of  Bohemia,  232.  of  Sardinia,  489. 

I pain,  62:.  Portugal,  634.  Great  Bri- 
tain, III.  13 

Kitcharee,  an  Indian  difh,  I.  276 
Knighthood,  orders  of,  in  Pruflia,  II.  115. 
Sweden,  126.  Denmark,  167.  in  Hol- 
ftein.  otder  of  St.  Ann,  286.  order  of 
St.  George,  in  Bavaria,  309.  of  Sinceri- 
ty, at  1 raudenburg  Bareilh,  322.  Teu- 
tonic order,  728.  order  of  St.  Hubert, 
by  the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 


344.  order  of  Military  Merit  in  Heffe 
Caflcl,  331.  in  Sardinia,  490.  Tiifcany, 
called  Sr.  Stephen  342.  of  Malta,  608. 
in  Portugal,  '-54.  France,  673.  in  Great 
Britain,  III.  16 

Koran,  the  principal  book  of  laws  in  Per- 
lia,  I.  369.  account  of  the  Koran, 
402-3.  Jiow  received  by  the  Bcdouu  >. 
434.  Superftitious  veneration  for  p;il- 
fages  of  it  ( 3 II.  4 

Koreans,  their  perfoas  and  manners  de- 
feribed, I.  98 

Koreki,  the,  both  wandering  and  fixed, 
deferibed,  I 9. 

Kuriles,  the,  deferibed,  I.  128.  ! ingu’ar 
manner  of  puni fling  adultery  among 
them,  ib. 

Kutnchtu,  the  great  high  prieft  of  the^ 
Mongols,  I.  in. 

L. 

LABYRINTH,  the  famous,  rear  Mem- 
phis,  I.  473.  on  the  iliand  of  Crete, 
II.  32 

Lamas  of  the  Mongol  country,  clad  ta 
yellow,  I-.  11.  iuftance  of  their  con- 
duct ib.  of  Tibet,  214 
Lamb’s  flcin>,  variegated,  at  Aftrachan,  I. 

3 78 

Laugians,  the  natives  of  Lacs,  deferibed, 
L 2 23 

Language  of  the  Japancfe,  I.  21.  of  the 
Koreans,  loo.  the  Maashews,  extreme- 
ly copious,  104.  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Cninele,  107.  language  of  the 
Y'upi  Tartars,  106.  of  the  eaftern  Tar- 
tars in  general,  11:.  analogy  between 
that  fpoken  by  the  black  Indians  on 
the  Philippine  is.  and  that  of  the  na- 
tives of  Malabar,  144.  of  the  Moluc- 
ca.*, i 68.  of  the  natives  of  the  Niculiar- 
is.  199.  of  Tibet,  213.  lpoken  in  Co- 
chin-China, 22;.  of  the  Siainele,  238. 
Language  of  the  Perfians,  338.  Turk- 
ifh,  339.  of  the  Arabians,  386.  of  the 
Georgians,  4 11.  of  Aleppo,  41?.  oil 
the  Comoio,  is.  309.  of  the  negroes  on 
the  Grain  Coafl  tf  Guinea,  6 1.  the 
Quojan,  712.  ot  the  negroes  between 
the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  65  . 
the  Arabefk  at  Morocco,  71..  in  King 
George’s  Sound,  834.  of  the  natives  in 
Cook’s  river,  86.  . of  Otaiieite,  883.  of 
New  Zealand,  888. 

Language  in  European  Turkey,  II.  4.  the 
Sclavonian,  ib.  of  the  Ruilians,  49.  of 
the  Poles,  8 . the  1 anes,  t5p.  the 
Hungarians,  183.  Stirians,  221.  of  Car- 
nio)a,2.2.  Eaft  F'rieflund,^374.  in  Hol- 
land, 4.1 1.  the  Upp.r  . alais,  477.  at 
Neuchatcl,  479.  Italian  4 3.  the  Picd- 
montefe,  492.  the  Italian,  how  fpoken 
at  Florence,  44..  of  Spain,  613.  Por- 
tugal, 631.  France,  668.  the  Bafque 
dialect,  - 2.  in  Upper  and  Lower  Brit- 
tany, 788.  in  England,  Ili  6.  Cqrnjfli, 
68.  fpoken  in  Monmoutbfliire,  70.  the 
Icelanders,  238.  the  Greenlanders,  2 
at  Quito,  391 

Languages,  lpjken  at  Batavia,  I.  173.  at 
Sumatra,  194.  Ceylon,  ^06.  in  India, 
277.  in  Europe,  II.  2.  of  Livonia,  73. 
Sclavonia,  197.  Switzerland,  437 
Laplanders,  deferibed,  II.  144.  diftin- 
guiflied  as  foreft  and  mountain,  ib.  their 
manner  of  living,  143 


Latus, 
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Latus,  the  fifh,  worfhipped  by  the  Egyp-  . 
tians,  I.  478 

1 3"-s  of  Siam , T.  244.  of  the  Gcntoos,  : 
:8S.  of  Terfia,  3 9.  of  Madagafcar,  | 
3 13.  of  the  Hottentots,  548.  of  Mono-  ; 
motapa,  561.  of  the  Congoefe,  576.  of 
Loango,  387.  Benin,  596.  at  Guinea, 
398.  of  the  Mundingoes,  636.  the  Al- 
gerines, 730 

I aws  of  Ruffia,  IT.  64,  78.  Denmark,  170. 
Hungary,  189.  Silefia,  2>o.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  417.  of  the  canton 
of  Bern,  44 France,  673.  Normandy, 
791.  England,  III.  19.  Ireland,  183 
F izarettos,  iirft  eftablillicd  at  Venice,  II. 

I. eague  of  Smalcald,  II.  210 

J.  earning  of  the  Turks,  I 397-  (fate  of, 
at  Morocco,  7T7. — of  the  European 
Turk«,  II.  4.  the  Ruffians,  3,3.  the  Hun- 
garians, 186.  the  Bohemians,  231.  Sax- 
ons, 249.  in  Great  Britain,  III.  9.  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  294 

f eather,  red,  manufactured  in  Egypt,  I. 
480.  Ruffian.  II.  70 

} iiland  of,  vifited  by  Epicurus  and 

A;  biotic,  I.  444 
! oraricsof  ti  e Chinefe,  I.  64 
} nrriry,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Peterfburgh,  II.  34 
7 ; k n manufacture  ot  the  Chinefe,  I.  S3 
Livonia,  coins  current  there,  II.  38 
.■  : . St.  why  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
: te-,  II.  372 
1 . : . ; , Martin,  II.  2 79 
i 1 il  anifm,  ;04,  116, 163,  246,  28',  286, 
->2.  293,  294,  2937,  300,  3O4,  3C7.  309, 

1 , . 19.  3^1.  3.°>  343- 

M 

7^  f ACROBIS,  or  long-lived,  the  inha- 
_ Vi  oitaats  of  Macedonia,  fo  called,  II. 
r8. 

T-lagarabas,  a people  of  Farbary,  I.  720 
A'E-.gie  drums  of  the  1 aplanders,  II.  1+7 
t'j  -gieians,  among  the  Ruffians,  II.  33.  or 
. rcerers  of  Lapland,  146 
Mahine.  SeeOedidie. 

Mahomet,  his  fepulchre  2t  Medina,  I.  .'89. 
cpoiion  of  his  being  predicted  in  the 
Apocklypfe,  404 

Mahomctai.ifm,  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  efta- 
hlilhaient,  I.  401 

Mahometan  Moors,  their  manners  on  the 
i,  of  Eorneo,  I.  186 

Mahometans,  fettled  in  China,  I.  89.  in 
Great  Tibet,  213.  in  India,  274.  Ma- 
hometans of  Caffimire,  313.  at  Sind, 
316.  of  Perfia,  31  Tartary,  37-.  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  by  the  Mahome- 
tans, 387.  manners  of  the  Mahometans 
of  Turkey,  389.  Mahometans  vifit  Je- 
rufatem,  429.  efteem  the  ftork,  436. — 
their  veneration  for  ideots  460  their 
jealoufv  of  rcfearches  into  antiquities 
in  Egypt,  4 4.  in  Abyffinia,  492..  of  the 
i.  of  Quiloa,  302.  on  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia, 752.  of  Morocco,  716.  in  Ruffia, 
II.  52. 

Mahrattas,  their  wars  with  the  Englifh  at 
Bombay,  I.  324.  take  the  i.  of  Salfet, 
from  the  Portnguefe,  ib.  make  peace 
with  the  Englifh  ib. 

Mai '.bars,  their  cuftorr.s  and  manners,  I. 
315. 

Malay  language,  I.  23a.  1 


Malayan  Moors,  great  numbers  fettled  in 
the  Philippine  is.  I.  144 

Malayans,  their  propcnlity  to  infidious 
murder,  I.  2r2. 

Maldivians  deferibed,  I.  332 

Malmfey  wine,  II.  14 

Mamalukes,  I.  467 

Mandarines,  among  the  Chinefe,  their  ce- 
remonies when  two  meet,  I.  53.  their 
privileges,  81.  and  duties  to  the  pub- 
lic, 82.  the  reltrictions  laid  on  their 
conduct,  ib.  behaviour  of  an  Englifh 
failor  to  a mandarine,  84 

Manilla,  i.  firlt  Jifcovercd  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  I.  139.  ecclelialticai  government, 
160.  its  fuppofed  population,  ib.  trade 
carried  on  there,  ib.  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  lol — 2 

Manippe,  an  idol  worfliipped  in  Tibet,  fo 
called,  I.  214 

Manufactures,  at  Tonquin,  I.  224-  of 
Hindoftan,  291.  of  Perfia,  342,343.  Da- 
mafeus,  423.  of  filk,  on  the  i.  of  Scio, 
447.  of  Egypt,  480.  in  Abyffinia,  486. 
of  the  negroes  on  the  Ivory  ccaft  of 
Guinea,  62;  at  St.  Nicholas,  one  of 
the  Cape  Verd  is.  66 r.  at  Tombuto, 
( 68.  of  the  Canary  is.  696.  at  Ota- 
heite,  884 

Manufactures  of  the  European  Turks,  II 
II.  at  Peterfburgh,  82.  of  Sweden,  123. 
at  Nericia,  139,  of  Denmark,  163. 
Germany,  103.  Silefia,  138.  Saxony, 
249.  Leipfic,  236.  Brandenburgh,  2 9. 
at  Magdeburg,  280..  Mecklenburg,  282. 
Bremen  and  Verden,  292.  at  Lunen- 
burg-Zeil,  293.  of  Hanover,  293.  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  3 0.  in  Halberftaclt,  304 
of  Lulatia  307.  of  Culembacb,  321.  in 
the  archbifhopric  of  Mentz,  332.  at 
CaiTel,  332.  of  Waldec,  333.  at  Aix  la 
ChSpelle,  377.  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtern- 
burg,  383.  of  Bruffeis,  398.  in  Holland, 
412.  of  Leyden,  421,  Switzerland,  438. 
Zurich,  442.  Geneva,  481.  Italy',  486. 
Parma  and  Placentia,  307.  at  Venice, 
323.  at  Padua,  326.  of  Genoa,  330. 
of  Lucca, 339.  Naples,  5S8.  France,  670. 
Lyons,  736.  at  Caudebec,  791.  of  Great 
Britain,  III.  9.  at  Briftol,  62.  of  Lon- 
don, 79.  Coventry,  lor.  Birmingham, 
ib.  Norwich,  109.  Nottingham,  III. 
Silk  mills  at  Derby,  114.  Cotton  mills 
at  Cromford,  ib.  in  the  biffiopric  of 
Durham,  1 1 7 . in  Sunderland,  ib.  ma- 
nufactures at  Manchefter,  126.  Potte 
rics  in  Flintffiire,  132.  of  linen  in  Ire- 
land, 184.  manufactures  in  Pennfylva- 
nia,  303.  at  St.  Salvadore  in  the  Brafils, 
409 

Marabuts,  a kind  of  monks  among  the 
Mahometans,  I.  731.  pnefts  of  the 
grand  ferpent  at  Whidah,  607.  of  Afri- 
ca, 633 

Mariner’s  compafs,  the  invention  claimed 
by  the  Chinefe  I.  74.  laid  to  have  been 
invented  by  Flavia  Gioia,  III.  327 

Marriage,  form  of,  among  the  Japanefe,  I. 
21.  the  Chinefe,  33.  to  Koreans,  99. 
the  Kamtlchadales,  12  . of  the  Tfchut- 
Iki,  130.  among  the  Pelewvians,  132. 
at  Celebes,  164.  at  Java,  177  at  u- 
matra,  196.  among  the  Cinglafles  on  the 
i.  of  Ceylon,  20  . of  the  Langians,  2 3. 
the  Perfians,  3 39.  the  Armenians,  409. 
among  the  negroes  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
(1  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
thei  of  Hierro,  689.  among  the  Moors 


of  Algiers,  7 5.  the  Otaheiteans,  887, 
of  the  Siamefe,  236.  of  the  Turks,  399. 
the  Mingrelians,  413.  at  Aleppo,  419. 
420.  of  the  Hottentots,  343.  the  Con- 
goefe, 369.  of  the  Brarnas  of  Loango, 
383.  of  the  negroes  of  Africa  between 
the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  652 
Marriages  of  the  Ruffians,  II.  32.  of  the 
famoiedes,  7 1.  Laplanders,  116.  among 
the  Danes,  162.  ceremony  of,  at  Neu- 
remberg,  326.  among  the  \ enetians,- 
312.  of  Proteflants  in  Fiance  rendered 
valid,  669.  of  the  Indians  at  Quito,  III. 
395 

Marrons,  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Cen- 
nis  fo  called,  II.  488 
Martial,  the  epigrammatifi,  his  birth*- 
place,  II  6:8 

Mafiachufct’s-bay,  a particular  trait  of 
character  in  the  people  there,  III.  2 ,8 
Mate,  a liquor  ufed  at  Quito,  III.  390 
Mathematics,  among  the  Chinefe,  I.  65 
Maufolcum,  at  Hallicar*afTus,  I.  438.  See 
Tomb. 

Maufoleums,  at  Palmira,  I.  86.  at  Tunis, 
called  the  Memara,  739  at  Hydra,  ib. 
Meafures,  in  ufe  at  China,  I.  9:.  oi  the 
i.  of  Ceylon,  212.  of  Siam,  231.  Hin- 
doflan,  29  7.  of  Ruffia,  II.  38.  Portugal, 
632 

Mechanics,  how  employed  in  China,  I.  6j. 

mechanic  trades  at  Siam,  231 
Medicine,  ffate  of,  in  China,  I.  67.  in 
Cochin-China,  227.  at  Siam,  238.  in 
India,  278.  Perfia,  340.  the  country  of 
the  Hottentots,  352.  on  the  Gold  Co^ff, 
617.  at  Algiers,  732 
Memnon,  coloffid  ftatues  of,  I.  477 
Mennouites,  in  Pruffia,II.  113.  in  EmbJcn, 
375 

Merlin,  the  ancient  Britifli  prophet,  his. 

birth-place.  III  139 
Meftizos  of  So.  America,  III.  389 
Metempfychofis.or  tranfmigration  of  fouls, 
I.  249.  the  doCIrine  prevalent  in  the 
Eaft,  286.  its  influence  in  exciting  com- 
panion to  animals,  287 
Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  fome  account  of 
him,  III.  88 

Midwives,  among  the  Hottentots,  I.  334 
Military  force,  of  the  Chinefe,  I.  78.  of 
Syria,  417.  Abyffinia,  of  the  king  of 
Congo,  373.  of  the  king  of  Benin,  489. 
on  the  Canary  is.  393.  of  the  empeior 
of  Moiocco,  393.  of  the  dey  of  Algiers, 

Military  force,  of  Ruffia,  II.  60.  Poland, 
93.  Prullia,  1 17.  Sweden,  13c.  Den- 
mark, I ,9.  Hungary,  138.  Tranfylva- 
nia  196.  Saxony,  233.  Pruffia,  261. 
Wolfenbuttle,  301.  Bavaria,  309.  the 
United  Provinces,  41  . the  duchy  of 
Milan,  499.  of  Genoa,  332.  the  Pope, 
333.  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  388.  of 
the  i.  of  Sicily,  60-.  the  i- of  Malta, 
608.  Portugal,  034-  France,  6)6.  Great 
Britain,  III.  J 4 

Mindanayans,  deferred,  I.  144 
Minftrels,  or  travelling  muficians,  on  the 
Society  is.  I.  79^>  ^8(5. 

Mirrors  ufed  to  draw  down  larks,  II.  718 
Mnevis,  the  facrcd  Ox  of  Egypt,  worfhip- 
ped  under  that  name  at  Heliopolis,  I. 
473 

Mole,  at  Ancona,  II.  363 
Moluccas  or  Spice  is.  taken  by  the  En- 
gliP.',  I.  161.  the  natives  delcribed,  168 
Monastery 


M.  nailery  oTkt.  Jufle,  II.  64  . Crrthufian, 
near  Pavia,  Ik  504 
Monafterie*  of- Abyffmia,  I.  495  — *n 
lia,  II.  51.  in  Poland,  89 
Mongols,  delcrihed,  I.  no,  their  religion, 
ni.  K dka  Mongols,  formerly  lubjedt 
to  the  Dalay  I.ania,  2 15 
Monks  of  St.  Bal'd,  among  the  Mingre- 
lians,  I.  4 1 3 

Monomotapas,  their  cuftc  ms  and  relig:on, 

I.  560 

Montefquieu,  his  remark  on  the  cflablifh- 
nient  of  Chriftianity  in  China,  I.  91. 
Moors,  the,  at  Surat,  I.  319.  whence  their 
naine  is  derived,  725-  °f  Algiers,  ib. 
Moravians,  II.  308 
Morocco,  inhabitants  of,  I.  J1% 

Mofaic  work  at  Rome,  II.  574- 
Mofque  of  fultan  Selim  I.  at  Adrianople, 

II.  ao.  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantkio- 
ple,  24 

Mofques,  in  India,  I.  298.  at  Amedabad, 
317.  Ifpahan,  343.  Medina,  389.  Alep- 
po, 417.  of  Damafcus,  formerly  the 
church  of  St.  John  Baptift,  423.  aC  Cai- 
ro, 465.  one  called  Kubbeel  Azab,  ib, 
in  the  city  of  Fez,  708.  at  Morocco, 
716.  Algiers,  722.  Tunis,  742 
Moulahs,  I.  405 

Mountain,  one  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
called  the  Devil’s  mountain,  I.  620 
Mountains,  on  the  i.  of  Java,  I.  1 72.  on 
the  i.  of  Sumatra,  188 
Muck,  the  practice  of  running  a muck  at 
Java,  I.  177 

Mufti,  the  I.  405.  among  the  Algerines, 
731.  in  European  Turkey,  II.  4 
Mumljo  Jumbo,  a bugbear  among  the 
Mundingoes,  I.  655 
Mummies,  of  the  Egyptians,  I.  47a 
Mundingoes,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  I. 
646 

Mufeum  at  Nuremberg,  II.  3 26.  Britifh, 

III.  87 

Mufic,  ftate  of  that  feience  in  China,  I. 
65.  of  the  Siamefe,  239.  interdicted  to 
their  Talapoins,  or  pritfts,  249.  of  the 
Turks,  395.  the  Hottentots  553.  mar- 
tial, of  Angola,  564.  of  the  Whidans, 
602.  at  Zaara,  667. — ftate  of,  in  Italy, 

n.  j87 

Mufical  inftruments,  of  vsi  ious  kinds, 
uled  in  Japan  to  fignify  the  hours  of  the 
night,  I.  26.  Angular  one  ufed  by  the 
Congoefe  568 

MulToulas,  boats  ufed  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandel, I.  298 

N. 

NAVAL  force  of  Morocco,  I.  715.  of 
tiie  Algerines,  729.  of  Tunis,  744. 
of  Ruffia,  II.  60.  Denmark,  16  . the 
United  Provinces,  416.  France,  676. 
Great  Britain.  III.  14 
Nettle  linen,  manufactured  in  China,  I.  63 
New  England,  III.  29J 
New  Zealanders,  their  ferocity,  I.  799. 
their  manner  of  living,  80.  . ftain  their 
bodies,  801.  eaters  of  human  fleflt,  802 
Nile,  curious  method  of  crofting  that  ri 
ver,  457.  obfervations  on  the  difeovery 
of  its  Sources  49? 

Nitometer,  an  inftiument  ufed  in  Egypt, 

_ I.  476 

Niiigamcflta,  chief  officer  at  Monomotapa, 

I.  361 


INDEX. 

Nobility  of  China,  I.  80.  at  the  Caiiries, 
678.  their  Funeral  ceremonies,  ib 
Nobility,  orders  of,  in  Ruffia,  II.  59.  nf 
Livonia,  7 . Polifh  nobHity,  83.  ni  hi- 
lity of  Courland,  tor.  of  Sweden,  127. 
of  the  province  of  Overyffit,  428.  of 
Italy,  c86.  Venice,  1 . Genoa,  530. 
of  Florence,  fell  wine  at  their  houfes, 
<•4''.  of  the  Auftrias,  6 ;r.  of  Portugal, 
650.  France,  671.  01  England,  Ui.  16 
Norwegians,  deferibed,  II,  154 

O. 

OBELISKS,  at  Heliopolis,  I.  473.  at 
Luxor,  477 

Oblervatory,  at  Pekin,  I.  72.  an  ancient 
one  at  Benares,  300 

Oedidie,  a native  of  the  iftand  of  BoUbola, 
embarked  with  Captain  Cook,  I.  817 
Oliva,  treaty  of.  II.  106 
Omai,  a native  of  the  So.  Sea  is.  embarks 
with  Captain  Furneaux,  1.  563.  returns 
home,  575,  j8o,  585,  58ft,  389,  590. 
Opium,  the  excelfive  ufe  of  it  in  India, 
I.  318,  319.  in  Turkey,  393. 

Optics,  the  feienee,  how  far  known  by 
the  Chinefe,  I.  65 

Oracle,  ancient,  of  Befa  in  Egypt,  I.  474 
Oran-Tedong,  a Savage  people  on  the  i.  of 
Borneo,  . 186 

Ordeal  trials,  among  the  Hindoos,  I.  289. 

at  Congo,  577 
Ofiris,  ftatues  of,  I.  477 
Oftiacks,  delcribcd,  I.  133 
Otaheite,  or  King  George’s  iftand,  I.  "7c. 
manners  of  the  natives,  789.  their 
perfons,  884 

Ottona,  the,  an  officer  in  Japan,  I.  31 
P. 

AGANS,  in  Lapland,  II.  146 
Pagodas  of  China,  I.  68  oftheCin- 
glaftes,  207.  of  Tibet,  214.  of  Siam, 
their  fuperior  magnificence,  239.  the 
name  derived  from  the  Portuguese,  24'-. 
description  of  thofe  of  Siam,  ib.  at 
Pondicherry,  312 

Palace,  of  Jedo  in  Japan,  I.  25.  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  at  Pekin,  71.  of 
the  king  of  Candy,  208  at  Lcng,  the 
capital  of  Laos,  226.  of  the  king  of  Si- 
am, 240.  the  king  of  Ava.  262.  at  Del- 
hi, 298.  ancient,  of  Perlepoiis,  356.  of 
Noxi  Ruftan,  ^37.  of  the  grand  feg- 
nior  at  Burfa,  441.  at  Alexandria,  4 2. 
of  Salab  Flddin,  or  Saladin,  at  Cairo, 
ruins  of,  466.  of  Kofcam,  in  Abvffi- 
nta,  493.  of  St.  Salvadore,  at  Congo, 
572.  at  Loango,  its  extent,  583.  of  the 
king  of  Benin,  393.  of  the  king  of 
Whidali,  606.  of  the  king  of  Bilfao, 
662.  at  Tombuto,  or  Dotnboo,  668. 
of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  706.  of 
Mcquincz,  708.  of  the  bey  of  Tunis, 
735 

Palace,  winter,  at  Peterfburgh,  II.  81. 
of  Sarftcoefelo,  8 • of  the  bifhop  of 
Cujavia,  93.  Grodno,  in  Poland,  99. 
Stockholm,  T37.  Droningholm,  in  Swe- 
den, 138.  Prince  Eugene’s,  at  Vienna, 
216.  tht  prince  of  Lirhtenftein’s  ib. 
and  prince  Kaunitz,  ib.  of  Luxemburg, 
.19.  the  elector  of  Saxony’s  at  Dref- 
den,  232.  of  Count  Bruhl  there,  2 3. 
of  Pillnitz,  ib.  of  the  king  of  Prufua, 
at  Berlin,  262.  of  Charlottenhurg,  2 4. 
prince  Henry  of  Prufua,  ib.  Saus  Souci, 
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2 J.  of  Oranicnbaum,  273.  Schaum- 
burg, ib.  of  Belvidere,  in  Saxe- Weimar, 
274.  Freder-cflia),  in  Saxe-Gotha,  275. 
Ludwig’s  Lull,  or  l ewis’s  Delight,  284. 
or  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Schwe- 
rin, ih.  of  Herren-haufen,  or  Hernhau- 
fin,  297.  of  Salt/. dali'en,  302.  duke 
Ferdinand’s  303.  of  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, 310.  of  Slelheim  311.  of  Nyinp- 
henbttrg  ih.  of  Staitnberg,  ih.  of  Saftz- 
burg,  31  . H .-'irun,  317.  Pomersfefdt, 
319.  of  the  archbiftiop  of  M ntz,  .31. 
of  the  elector  called  La  Favorita,  334. 
of  the  elector  of  Triers,  338.  at  Man- 
heim,  344.  at  Hcidclburg,  345,  gothic 
temple  and  cafcade  at  Wafinftein,  ne.-.r 
CaiK-l,  352.  of  tjtu-g  rd,  8 of  Lud- 
wigfburg,  387.  of  the  Favorita,  in  the 
marquifate  of  Baden,  388.  of  the  counts 
of  Holland,  near  the  Hague,  423.  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  at  Turin,  493  in  its 
neighbourhood,  la  Venerie  Rivoli,  il). 
and  gardens  on  Ifola  Bella,  499.  of 
The,  near  Mantua,  50  . of  the  doge 
at  Venice,  52r.  of  the  Podcfta  at  Pa- 
dua, 32  . ancient,  of  the  tyrant  Acc'i- 
oiini,  ib.  ducal,  at  Genoa,  533.  of 
prince  Doria,  ib.  the  Palazzo  \ cchio, 
at  Florence,  343.  built  by  Sen  feno, 
31.  Palazzo  Publico,  at  Bologna,  356. 
Caprara,  357.  Ranitcci,  ih.  of  the  Va- 
tican, 374.  the  Barbarini,  176.  of  J'.tf- 
tiniani,  377.  Cardinal  Chigis,  ib  the 
Farnefian,  ib.  Villa  Borghefe,  380. 
Frefcati,  ib.  Tufculan  Villa  of  Cicero, 
ib.  Villa  Aldrobandini,  or  the  Belvi- 
dere  381.  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
villa  built  by  Adrian,  ib.  Portici,  near 
Naples,  494.  Calferta,  near  Naples,  396. 
of  Palagonia,  near  Palermo,  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  an  aftemblage  of  incongruous 
figures,  606.  at  Saragofta,  62 8.  Moorilli, 
called  A1  Humbra,  in  Granada,  631. 
new  one  near  Madrid,  653.  of  Aran- 
jttez,  634.  St.  Ildefoufo,  ib.  Efcuriel,  ib. 
the  Alcazar,  at  Segovia, '37,  Moorifh, 
of  Abazar,  694.  ot  Berri,  769.  Cliarti- 
bord,  774.  Louvre,  at  Paris,  776.  Tu- 

illeries Luxemburg — Palais  Royale, 

777.  of  Madrid  near  Paris,  782.  Con 
flans,  782.  Verfaillcs,  783.  784.  Marlv, 
784,  783.  Fontainbleau,  78c.  Rich- 
mond, III.  39.  Kew,  40.  Ham-huufe,  ib. 
Lambeth,  41.  St.  James’s,  87.  Queen’s 
Palace  ib.  Carleton-houfe,  ih.  Keufing- 
ton,  90.  Hampton-court,  ib.  Chifwick, 
ib. 

Palaces,  and  feats,  in  C?chao,  the  capital 
of  Tonquin,  I 220.  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  298.  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  II. 

I 4,  175  in  Ruffia,  -9.  Sion-boufe,  III. 
9t.  Houghton,  ilo.  Wollaton  Hall, 
112.  Holmes  Piennont, ib  Chatfwor.h, 

II  . Chillingham  Cfftle,  122 
Palanquins  of  India  deferibed,  I.  273 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  II.  576 

Paper  of  the  Japanefe,  I.  22.  of  the  Clii- 
uefe  59.  confidered  as  facred  by  the 
Mahometans,  339 
Papifts  in  Prttffia,  II.  113 
Parents,  refpedt  paid  to  them  in  China,  I. 
36.  folemnity  performed  by  the  emperor 
on  his  mother  attaining  her  fiitieth 
year,  79.  homage  paid  by  him  to  his 
mother  on  New  year’s  day,  80.  Parents 
at  Korea,  how  rtfpecked,  99,  1 >o 
Parliament  of  France,  II.  675.  of  Great 
Britain,  III.  17 

Hi  Patagonians, 
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Patagonians,  their  fixture  and  manners, 

1.  76 . various  accounts  concerning 
them,  II.  413 

I'atcrfon,  hi#  projedl  for  a fcttlcmcnt  on 
j the  iHhmus  of  Darien,  II.  t8o 
F..trinrch  of  ConHantinople,  II  50 
Paltans,  a nation  in  India,  I.  31  j 
Peace  of  Olhaburg,  or  WeHphalia,  II.  3 '4. 
of  the  Pyrenees,  407.  Ryfwick,  ib. 
Utrecht,  ib.  Aix  la  Chapellc,  ib.  Nime- 
guen,  414.  of  Munller,  413 
Pilewvians,  defcribeJ,  1.  1 4 3.  entirely  dc- 
fliiute  of  clothing,  ib. 

their  admirable  qualities,  149. 

Perfia,  remarkable  for  having  few  naviga- 
ble rivers,  I.  39.  its  hiftory,  345 
Perfians,  their  perl'ons,  drefs,  and  man- 
ners, I.  336.  their  oommon  ufe  of  mo- 
ral fentences  and  poetical  paflages,  338. 
decline  of  poetry  there,  ib.  its  former 
excellence  339.  their  domcftic  habits, 
337.  fkilful  in  horfemanfhip  and  the 
ufe  of  the  bow,  358.  their  manner  of 
hunting,  ib.  manner  of  travelling,  ib. 
their  fuperflition,  360 
PtHilence,  fabulous  account  of  one  cured 
by  Efculapius  in  the  form  of  a ferpent, 

I.  474.  Frequently  rages  in  European 
Turkey,  II.  3 

Pharos,  the  anc.  light-houfe  of,  1.  462 
Phipps,  Capt.  (Lord  Mulgrave)  his  voy- 
age toward  the  N.  Pole,  I.  826.  his  ad- 
vance toward  it  compared  with  that  of 
Capr.  Cook,  866 

Pholeys,  or  Foulcs,  a people  of  Africa,  I. 

646,  647 

Phytic,  the  praiSlice  of  it  in  Denmark,  II. 

170 

Phylicians,  of  China,  I.  67.  of  Perfia,  34c. 
the  Canary  Iflands,  deficient  of  good 
ones,  695 

Pilgrimage,  of  the  Japanefe  to  Isje,  I.  35. 
of  the  Mahometans  to  Mecca,  account 
of  it,  387 

Pilgrims,  number  of,  annually  viliting  the 
holy  houfe  at  Loretto,  II  566 
Pillar,  remains  of  an  ancient  one  at  Anti 
nopolis,  474.  Pompey’s,  at  Alexandria, 
462 

Pilow,  an  Indian  difh,  I.  276 
Poetical  Descriptions,  Vol.  I. 

Of  the  banian  tree,  by  Milton,  266 

— the  mountain  Chimera,  Lv  Virgil, 

435 

— the  wine  of  Chios,  by  the  fame, 

446 

Diftich  on  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
44  7 

The  cataradb  of  the  Nile,  by  Lucan, 
455 

ElTedts  of  tyranny  470 

Homer’s  defeription  pf  Egyptian 
Thebes,  475 

The  climate  ip  the  torrid  zone,  565 

Of  the  wandering  Arabs,  730 

Adedlion  for  the  native  foil,  ..12 

The  palace  of  Winter,  824 
Poetical  Descriptions,  Vol.  II. 

The  progreL  of  the  fine  arts  from 
Egypt,  14 

The  lamentation  of  an  e.nfiavcd  bi- 
fliop,  15 

Of  the  Dalccarlians,  140 

— the  Laplanders,  147 

— the  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 

den, 138 

— a northern  v/inter,  1 60 

— the  Swifs,  435 

— Liberty,  436 
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Of  a patriotic  confederation,  439 

— attachment  to  the  native  foil,  441 
A pafi'age  in  Virgil  illuflrated,  445 
from  Prior  applied  to  Hol- 
bein’s dance  of  death,  444 

of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  336 

— the  Corficans,  537 

The  extinction  of  the  houfe  of  Me- 
dicis,  542 

Of  Ravenna,  by  Silius  Italicus,  561 

, by  Martial,  ib. 

From  Horace,  on  the  defeat  of  Afdru- 
bal,  near  Fano,  562 
From  Juvenal,  563 
By  Addifon,  of  the  various  works  of 
art  prefer ved  at  Rome,  5 ■’6 
The  Cloacre  at  Rome,  by  Dyer,  377 
Trajan’s  columns,  ib. 

Amphitheatre  of  Titus,  by  Dyer,  5 78 
aud  by  Addifon,  ib. 

Of  the  fpoils  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
falem  depolited  in  the  Temple 
at  Rome,  378 

Character  of  the  Italians,  384 
Of  the  beautiful  feenes  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  392 

— the  lake  of  Averno,  from  Virgil, 

595  - 

— the  rich  productions  of  nature  in 

Lower  Italy,  ib. 

— Scyila  and  Charibdis,  from  Virgil, 
601 

— the  Field  of  Enna,  from  Milton, 

605 

Character  of  the  French.  666.  By 
Lord  I.vttleton,  66  ■.  of  the 
manners  of  the  French  ladies, 

6 '7 

Of  a fhort  winter’s  dav.  III.  2 
— Dover  Cliff,  32 
— EngliiTi  hofpitals,  33 

— the  river  Mole  and  Wey,  37 
— Ether.  39 

— Windfor,  Richmond,  and  Ham, 
40 

— Banttead  Downs,  41 
— Dulwich,  41 

— the  New  Forett,  46 

— the  river  Kennet,  50 
— Salilbury  Cathedral,  53 
— Salifbury  Plain,  54 

— the  climate  of  Devontliire,  63 

— the  country  anciently  Hy’.cd  Silu- 

ria,  70 

— Cotfwold,  74 
— Vale  of  Severn,  ib. 

— a Vfclih  bard,  by  Gray,  73 

— the  man  of  Rofs,  74 

— Wefurunfler  Abbey,  86 

— an  houle  of  luduftry,  1 1 7 
Poifoiis,  procured  on  the  i.  of  Celebes,  I. 

163- 

Poles,  the,  their  prefent  drefs,  manners, 
&c  II.  85 

Polite  Arts,  (late  of  the,  in  Great  Britain 

III.  9 

Pondicherry,  taken  by  the  Dutch,  I.  312 
Poolalioo,  an  Indian  chief  on  the  ifland 
of  Tongataboo,  841 

Pope,  the,  his  power  reftricled  by  the 
government  of  Milan,  II.  403-5.  his 
contefl  with  the  government  of  Parma, 
507.  his  power  reHriiSted  by  the  Vene- 
tians, 519.  how  chofcn,  553 
Popery,  II.  64.  Hate  of,  in  Lithuania,  9?. 
Bavaria,  309.  in  the  archbifbopric  ol 
Saltzburg,  315.  Wartzburg,  31,.  in 
Swi  fieri  and,  437 


Popilli  circles  of  Germahy,  II.  213 
Population,  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt, 

I-  479-  Peterfburg, II.  8c.  Swediih  Lap- 
land,  142.  Denmark,  162.  Silefia,  237. 
Leipfic,  258.  of  the  city  of  Conflance, 
82.  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  385. 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  442.  of  Bern, 

4 2-3.  Turin  491-3-  Naples,  cgq. 
Spain,  614.  SaragofTa,  62;.  Madrid, 
634.  France,  664.  Avignon,  738.  Eng- 
land, III.  5.  London,  79,  Philadelphia, 
305.  Virginia.  31 7.  Carolina,  323.  the 
Bermuda,  is  333.  St.  Kitts,  44  . Guay- 
aquil, 394.  See  Inhabitants. 

Portuguefe,  engrofs  the  commerce  of  Ta- 
pan,  1.  29  but  are  fupplanted  by  the 
Dutch,  ill.  difeover  the  Spice  is.  lie. 
the  fir fl  Europeans  who  viiited  Hin- 
doftan,  30a.  their  revenue  from  Diu, 

3 it.  their  fettlement  at  Daman  and 
Bafiaim,  320.  in  the  ifland  of  Salftt, 
323-4.  the  place  at  which  they  fir  fl  land- 
ed in  India,  330.  their  early  navigati- 
ons, 45  . gain  a fettlement  at  Melinda, 
5CO.  gain  power  at  Sofala,  505.  their 
pofldijons  at  Monomotapa,  562.  at 
Congo,  571.  their  trade  at  Loango, 
588.  iettle  at  Cape  Coafl,  61 r.  poflefs 
the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  685.  hold  a 
fort  at  Biflao,  66?.  difpoffefled  of  the 
town  of  Mazagan  in  Morocco,  709. 
take  Tangier,  ib. 

Prefter  John’s  country,  I.  491 

Prince  of  Whidah,  how  educated  from  his 
earliefl  infancy,  I.  603 

Princes  of  Germany,  II.  zir.  Silefia,  240. 
Anhalt,  2 ri.  Schwartzburg,  277,  of  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick,  296 

Printing  in  China,  their  manner  of,  I.  60. 

Proas,  flying,  tiled  in  t lie  Ladrone  iflands, 

I 9.  at  Sumatra,  194.  Proceffion  of  the 
four  triumphal  cars  at  Naples,  II.  -87. 
of  the  penitent  proftitutes  there,  ib. 

Profcitutes,  regulations  refpecting  them  at 
Rome,  II.  579 

Pruflia,  kingdom  of,  its  hifiorv,  II.  r?3 

Punctures  on  the  fkin,  by  tire  people  of 
Ava,  I.  258 

Punifhment,  of  the  wooden  collar,  in 
China,  I.  84.  by  a mar’;  on  the  cheek, 
ib.  three  kinds  of  capital  punifhments 
in  China,  ib.  for  murder  at  Korea,  101. 
inHances  of  the  feverity  of  the  punifh- 
ment of  baniflunent  into  Siberia,  by  the 
Rufiian  government, , 138.  in  Abvflinia, 
490.  amoug  the  Hottentots,  -48-9.  a 
capital  one  at  I.oango  to  fee  the  king 
cat  or  drink,  8- 

Puniihments,  inflicted  upon  criminals  in 
the  i.  ol  Sumatra,  I.  197.  at  Toiiquin, 
223.  at  Cochin-China,  228.  in  Ptifia, 
70.  at  Congo,  5-'.  at  Axim,  or  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  62  -6.  anc.  on  the  i. 
of  Lanceroti,  673.  among  the  anc.  in- 
habitants on  the  i.  of  Ilierro,  689.  ar 
Morocco,  716.  at  Algiers,  7.40.  Tunis, 
i nil  idled  in  Rufila,  11.7.2.  t lie  Padogi, 
the  Katze,  and  Knout,  ib.  in  Sweden, 
130.  in  Denmark,  170.  in  the  province 
o Holland,  abfurd  cuflom  Hill  prevail- 
ing there,  419.  in  France,  78 r.  England, 
Ilf.  24 

Puritans,  great  numbers  of,  fettle  in  N. 
America,  III.  296 

Pyramids  of  Memphis  and  Sumatra,  I. 
468. 
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OUABF.S,  a people  on  the  weftem  coaft 
_ of  Africa,  I-  640 
Quakers  in  Holland,  II.  411 
Queen  of  Attinga,  peculiar  cuffom  refperft- 
tug  her,  I.  331. 

R. 

RAIN-WATER,  how  procured  by 
Capt.  Carteret,  on  board  the  Swal- 
low, and  by  the  SpauilL  Manilla  lllips, 
I.  78X 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  III.  291,  296 
Ramadan,  or  Ramczcn,  fart  of,  I,  5 4 
Reis  Fffc-ndi,  a Tutkifli  officer,  II.  7 
Rehgion,  of  the  Japanele,  I.  33.  the  Sen- 
to,  4.  the  Budl'o,  37.  of  the  philofo- 
phers  and  moralifts  in  Japan,  38.  of 
the  Chinefe  of  two  kinds,  85.  the  an- 
cient comprehended  in  five  volumes, 
ib-  of  Confucius,  ib.  of  the  fed!  of  Taoffe, 
86.  of  Fo.  i:  ..  of  4hc  Koreans,  102.  of 
the  Mongols.  112.  of  the  ICalkas,  ib. 
of  the  ICamtfchadales,  125.  of  the  Ko- 
rtki,  131.  the  Oftiocs,  133.  the  Samoi- 
edcs,  J33.  of  the  Ruffian  inhabitants 
of  Siberia,  136.  of  the  Black  Indians  in 
the  Philippine  ifiands,  144.  of  the  na- 
tives of  Java,  176.  of  the  Byayos  on 
the  illand  of  Borneo  1 1 . of  the  Ciu- 
plaffcs,  209.  of  Tibet,  213.  of  the  Ton- 
quinefe,  221.  at  Cochin-China,  227. 
of  the  Siamefe,  246.  its  liberality  of 
fentiment,  249.  of  the  Talapoins  at 
Siam,  ; 4; . of  the  Peguans,  ,39.  the 
Hindoos,  283.  the  Parfees,  or  Gaures, 
289.  at  Surat,  19.  at  Goa,  327.  of  the 
Perfians,  36c.  of  the  Gebers  or  G aurs, 
64.  of  the  Soufftes,  363.  of  Maho- 
met, refpedling  plurality  of  wives,  399. 
Mahometanifm,  its  rife  prt  grefs,  and 
eftabli fitment,  401.  of  the  Armenians, 
408.  the  Georgians,  410.  the  Colchians, 
412.  and  Mingrelians,  413.  the  Coptis, 
ib.  vorfhip  ot  the  fun  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  439.  of  the  Abylllnians, 
490.  the  Agows  of  Daniot,  492.  the 
the  people  of  Melii.da,  499.  of  Mada- 
gafear,  314.  of  the  Hottentots,  349, 
330.  the  Congoefe,  c ~C.  of  Benin,  392. 
of  Whidah  606.  worrttip  paid  by  them 
to  the  Feticlres,.  alio  to  the  great  fer- 
pent,  to  tree-,  to  the  fca,  and  to  Agova, 
or  the  god  of  Counfel,  6C7.  of  Ard- 
rah,  61 1.  of  the  negroes  on  tiie  Gold 
Coaft  <18.  of  the  interior  kingdom  of 
.Surra  Leone,  642.  their  god,  known 
by  the  name  of  Acoran,  677.  of  the 
Birtaons,  662.  ancient,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hierro,  6 9.  at  Morocco,’  716. 
of  the  Algerines,  7 ,1.  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers. 836.  Eatooa,  the  deity  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  South  Sea  iflanders,  838 
offering  made  by  Omai  to  the  Eatooa  on 
landing,  849.  of  the  Otahei leans,  835 
Religion,  of  the  Sonnites,  II,  c.  of  the 
Greek  church,  3.  of  the  Walachians, 

9.  of  the  Livonians,  73.  the  Poles,  98. 
al  the  Cuurlanders,  100.  the  Dar.tzi- 
ceis,  104-3.  the  Pruffians,  113.  the 
Swedes,  123.  the  Laplanders,  163.  the 
Norwegians  146.  the  Danes,  137, 
the  Hungarians.  186,  Sclavonians,  197. 
in  Germany,  221  of  Carinthia,  .22., 
Carniola,  at  t.  of  the  Bohemians,  237.! 
in  Silelia,  259.  Saxony,  272.  in  Anhalt,  | 


in  I.tifatia,  306.  of  Bavaria,  309.  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  343.  in 
Swabia,  . * .in  t lie  Generalite  lands, 
431.  in  Swifferland,  437.  of  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  442.  of  Bern,  443.  Lucern, 
448.  Freyburg,  437.  of  the  Grifons, 
470.  the  Gentvoife,  481.  Italy,  483. 
the  Waldenfes,  491.  Ambrofian  ritual 
u fed  at  Milan,  303  at  Venicd,  319.  of 
the  Genoefe,  330.  ftate  of,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  387.  in  Spain,  613. 
Portugal,  631  France  669.  Great 
Britain,  III.  Ireland,  18  . Iceland, 
238.  the  Canadian  Indians,  28  . in  the 
United  States  of  America,  294.  in  Vir- 
ginia,  31  B 

Religions,  all,  tolerated  at  Surat,  I.  319. 
of  Europe,  If.  2.  in  European  Tur- 
key, 4 

Renegadots  at  Morocco,  formed  into  a 
diftinet  clafs  of  men,  I.  12.  how  treat- 
ed at  Algiers,  721  at  Tunis,  7 4.  cruel 
death  inffidled  on  them  at  Tunis  on 
their  turning  Chriftians,  ib. 

Revenues,  of  the*  emperor  of  China,  I.  -2. 
of  the  emperor  in  India,  297.  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  306  of  Madras, 
311.  Perfia,  489.  Abyffinia,  367.  the 
Canary  ifiands,  693.  Morocco,  71  . 
Tripoli,  748 

Revenues,  drawn  from  Walachia,  II.  40. 
of  Ruffia,  39.  of  the  king  of  Poland 
from  the  Salt-mines,  96.  of  the  Duke 
of  ffourland  102.  Norway',  137.  Hun- 
gary, 188.  Tranfylvania,  19  . Sclavo- 
nia,  197.  Moravia,  233.  from  Silefia, 
239,  Saxony,  230.  of  the  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg!),  283.  of  Holftein,  286. 
Bremen  and  Verdcn,  192  Hanover,  29  . 
of  the  duke  of  Wolff  nbuttle,  301.  of 
Halberftadt,  304.  the  bitliopric  of  Flil- 
derflieim,  303.  Bavaria,  309.  archbi- 
fliop  of  Sultzburg,  1 . Brandenburg 
Anfpach,  323.  Mentz,  331.  archbifliop- 
ric  oi  Treves,  337.  Cologne,  339.  pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine,  '-4-  principali- 
ty of  Minder),  366.  Eaft  Frieftar.cl,  373. 
of  the  biffiop  of  Conftancc,  380.  of 
the  prince  of  Bade)-.,  88.  of  the  United 
Provinces,  416.  Helvetic  body,  440. 
Sardinia,  497.  of  the  endian  ftate, 
319.  of  Genoa,  332.  of  Tufcany,  34-. 
of  the  Pope,  333.  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
from  the  Lipari  ifiands,  607.  of  Por'u- 
gal,  3 . France,  A 7 3.  Great  Britain, 
III  18  Ireland,  184-3 

Ring-worm,  or  pimple,  of  Aleppo,  I 
420  _ 

Roads  in  Hindoftan,  I.  273.  of  Norway, 
II.  149  Road  up  t t Grimfel,  44  . to 
St.  Gothard,  449.  along  the  iides  of 
fteep  rocks  in  Italy,  48  . from  Florence 
to  Vienna,  347.  from  Pifa  to  Lucca,  ib. 
from  N’arni,  to  Tumi,  308-  fiom  Por- 
ta to  Braga,  663 

Rofetto,  Chriftians  well  treated  there,  I. 

463 

Rolkolniki,  a term  of  reproach  for  fepa- 
ratifts  from  the  Greek  church.  II  31 

Rofolia,  the  tutelar  faint  of  Palermo,  II. 

6c.  5 

Ruins  of  Palmira,  I.  383.  Baibec,  423. 
Bufiris,  472.  Teutyra,  473.  - hebes,  ib. 
Efne,  478 

Ruffians,  permitted  to  have  a church  at 
Pekin,  in  hina,  I 91.  conjedlure  con- 
cerning their  difpofition  toward  the 
Englifh  making  difcovciies  in  tke  vici- 


nity of  Kamtfchatka,  877.  their  per- 
fons,  drefs,  manners,  &c.  II.  47.  men 
of  genius  among  them,  33 

S. 

SACHEM,  the,  of  North  America,  III. 
287 

Sacrifices,  human,  offered  at  Otahcitc,  I. 

88  3 

Sail-cloth  manufactories,  III.  120 
Saints,  particular  ones  confidered  as  the 
patrons  of  every  town  in  the  Canary  i-. 
I.  693 

Sal-ammoniac,  how  procured  in  Egypt, 
and  its  various  applications,  I.  479 
Salt  made  near  the  illand  of  Bofnakoff,  I. 
378 

Salutation,  manner  of,  in  India,  I.  272.  at 
Madagafcar,  313.  on  the  Grain  Coaft, 
628.  of  the  Mundingoes,  646.  manner 
of  making  it  at  Otahc-ite,  792.  of  the 
natives  of  Mangea,  837.  of  the  Turks, 
Iff.  3 

Samoiedes,  deferibed.  I.  134 
Samorins,  their  lingular  cuftoms,  I.  330 
Sampanes,  or  boats  of  the  Chinefe,  I.  73 
Saraband,  dances  fa  called,  I.  {93 
Savoyards,  If.  488,  489 
Scheiks,  among  the  Turks,  I.  403 
Sciences,  how  far  cultivated  in  China,  I. 
'4.  at  Siam,  238.  in  India,  2-8.  in  for- 
mer times  in  Africa,  431.  fciences  and 
arts,  ftate  of,  at  Petersburg,  It.  34.  in 
Germany,  203.  in  4>uftria,  214.  in 
'■axony,  239.  Swifferland.  437-8.  Italy', 
483.  France,  669 
Sclavonian  language,  II.  449 
Seamen,  remarkable  conduct  of,  three  on 
hoard  Cipt.  Carteret’s  fhip,  I.  -78 
Semicaftiation,  pradlifed  by'  the  Hotten- 
tots, I.  543 

Seminaries  at  Petcrfburgh,  11.  33 
Senaffeys,  religious  mendicants  among  the 
Mahometans  in  India,  I.  288 
Sepulchre  of  Ofymandue,  I.  4-7 
Seraglio,  Turkiffi,  II.  9.  imperial,  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  23 

Serpent,  a worfiiipped  in  Egypt  by'  the 
name  of  Haridi,  I.  474.  another,  under 
the  name  of  Cnuphis,  470-9.  at  Whidah, 

606 

Servians,  II.  3 

Shalome,  the  high  prieft  of  Congo  fo  call- 
ed, I.  37;.  reverentially  put  to  death 
when  aged  or  dying,  ib. 

Sbarifs,  or  defeendants  from  Mahomet,  I. 

■ 727 

Sliatcrs,  or  footmen  in  Perfia,  I.  338 
Sheriff,  office  of  in  England,  III.  22 
Ship-buil ding,  fkilfuily  performed  at  Surat, 

I.  27 Q 

Ships  of  the  Japanefe,  I.  24 
Siamefe,  their  method  of  liufbandry,  I, 
233.  thc-ir  perfons  and  manners,  2:4. 
the  tyranny  exereifed  over  them,  243. 
compelled  to  labour  for  the  king  fis 
months  in  the  year,  ib. 

Siberia,  ho.v  improved  by  the  P.uffians,  I. 
137,  13  '-  fettled  by  raptived  Sw.difh 
officers  and  foldiers,  ib. 

Siege  of  Gibraltar,  II.  47 
Sienna,  fitu  t<  d under  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer a well  there  which  reftetrts  the 
whole  image  of  the  fun  in  its  water,  I. 

. -179 

Silk  of  China,  I.  Cl  manufiflurcs  of,  oa 
Uxe  i.  of  Scio,  447 


Silk- 
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Silk-worm?,  firft  bred  in  China,  I 61 
?>•' to  is  religion  of  the,  in  Japan,  I.  34 
Sk.ltons,  gigantic,  found  in  California, 
a.  369 

Sky-rockets,  confidered  as  auguries  hy  the 
natives  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  I.  259 
Slavery  fentimeuts  of  the  Congoefe  con- 
cerning it,  I.  578 

Slaves,  exported  annually  from  Ardrah, 
< I . on  the  coafloi  bierra  Leone,  638. 
their  treatment  at  Mundingo,  64  ').  kept 
at  Tombuto,  668.  Ghriftian,  how  treat- 
ed at  Tetuan,  71c.  and  Morocco,  712. 
at  Algiers,  730.  at  Tunis,  744-5.  Turk- 
i fla,  at  Leghorn,  how  treated,  II.  549 
Slave-trade,  at  Angola,  I.  564.  at  Whidah, 
600 

Sledges,  drawn  by  dogs,  ufed  in  Eaflern 
Tartary,  I.  105.  at  Kamtfchatka,  124. 
of  the  Samoiedes,  drawn  by  rein  deer, 
134.  of  the  Laplanders,  II.  145.  in 
Norway,  156.  in  Denmark,  117 
Small-pox,  fatal  to  the  Kamtfchadales,  I. 
123.  in  Siberia,  1 37.  in  Sumatra,  195. 
in  Ava  and  Pegu,  259.  at  Congo,  578. 
at  Batavia,  778 

Smeaton,  Mr.  his  noble  eredfion  fo;-  a 
light  houfe  on  the  Edyflone  rock,  III. 
65 

Snow,  great  quantities  confumed  at  Na- 
ples in  (lead  of  ice,  II.  594 
Soap,  made  at  Damafcus,  I 425 
Societies  at  Petcrfburgh,  II.  55 
Sommona  Codom,  the  object  of  worfhip 
by  the  Siamefe,  I.  249 
Sonnites,  It.  4 

Sooder,  a name  given  to  the  fourth  clafs 
of  Hindoos,  I.  280 
Souffces,  a fedt  in  Perfia,  I.  365 
Soul,  the  human,  opinion  concerning  it  by 
the  Talapoins  at  Siam,  L 249.  by  the 
Loangoefe,  584 

Southern  whale-fifhery,  account  of  its  rife 
and  progrefs,  III.  416 
Spaniards,  pofleffors  of  the  Canary  is.  I. 
67a.  their  mild  government  there,  694. 
their  condudt  in  fettling  in  the  Weft 
Indies  confidered,  II.  365.  their  domi- 
nions on  the  American  continent,  366. 
Sphynx,  a vaft  one  in  Egypt,  I.  470.  ano- 
ther at  Heliopolis,  473 
Spice-ifiands,  their  difeovery,  I.  165 
Springs,  hot,  in  Kamtfchatka,  I.  11  (. 
hot  baths  near  Conftantia,  at  Algiers, 
724.  Medicinal,  in  Carniola,  II.  222 
Stag-call,  adiverfion  in  the  Mongol  coun- 
try, I.  to8 

Stannary  coqrts.  III.  68 
Statue,  equtftrian,  at  Peterfhurgh,  II.  82 
Statues,  coloflal,  of  Memrion,  I.  477.  at. 
Luxor,  ih. 

Stone,  a remarkable  one  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  called  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bylon, 1.  519 

Strollers,  at  Cairo,  and  other  places,  I. 

465 

Subterranean  caverns,  called,  the  Quar- 
ries, in  Paris.  11.  777 
Sultan,  or  emperor  of  the  Turks,  II.  6,  7 
Sultana  Queen,  among  the  Turks,  II. 
9,  10 

Sumatra,  i.  of,  its  firft  difeovery,  I.  197 
Sumatrans  their  perfms  and  manners,  I. 
19I.  never  pronounce  their  own  name, 

Sumptuary  laws  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  II. 
445.  at  Venice,  511 

Sun,  the,  worfliipped  at  Heliopolis,  I.  473 


INDEX. 

Sunnah,  the,  body  of  oral  laws  among 
the  Turks,  I.  40  — 4 
Superftition,  of  the  Abyffinians,  I.  491.  of 
the  people  of  Melinda,  499.  at  Mada- 
gafcar,  5I4.  of  the  Hottentots,  concern- 
ing the  cure  of  difeafes,  553.  at  Benin, 
592.  of  the  Quojan’s,  642.  of  the  Mun- 
dingoes,  655.  of  the  Ruffians,  II.  49. 
at  their  marriages,  53. 

Superftitions,  veneration  for  oxen,  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  I.  473.  notion  of 
things  forbidden  in  the  So.  Sea  is,  called 
taboo,  853. 

Surgery,  ftate  of  that  art  in  Perfia,  I 
340.  the  degree  of  lkill  in  it  among  the 
Hottentots,  552. 

Sweden,  hiftory  of,  II.  124 
Swedes,  have  a church  at  Conftantinople, 
Ih  5,  24 

Sweetmeats,  excellent,  made  on  the  is.  of 
Madeira,  I.  699 

Swimming,  expertnefs  in,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fuertaventura,  I 673.  of  fonle 
failors  with  Capt.  Carteret,  779.  ex- 
pertnefs of  the  Otaheiteans,  795.  Sand- 
wich is.  892 

T. 

TAICO,  efFedls  a revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Japan,  I.  28 
Talapoinefies,  or  nuns  at  Siam,  1.  246, 
248 

Talapoins,  priefts  fo  called,  I.  225.  at  Siam, 
237,  246.  reftridtions  laid  upon  them, 
248.  ftridt  obfervers  of  humanity  and 
charity,  259 

Tanka,  the  revenue  of  the  emperor,  at 
Surat  fo  called,  I.  319- 
Tanners,  regulations  refpedling  them  at 
Japan,  I.  31 

Tartars,  the  Yupi,  deferibed,  I.  105.  the 
Kecheng,  106.  Bratfld,  Kamlki,  and  Ba- 
rabinfki,  132.  the  Oftiacs,  133.  Calmuc 
372,  Ulbec,  374.  Crim,  375,  376.  Kir- 
geefe,  ib.  Lefgee,  ib.  Aftrachan,  377. 
European  Tartars,  II.  3 
Tattowing,  or  pundluring  the  Ikin  as 
pradtifed  at  Otaheite,  I.  883 
Taxes  in  Germany,  II.  210.  m Saxony, 
250 

Temple  at  Isje,  in  Japan,  I.  35.  at  Mioca, 
33.  of  Tien,  in  China,  79.  of  Jaggar- 
net,  at  Mecca,  called  the  Holy  Houfe, 
387.  of  the  Samaritans,  at  Mount  Ge- 
rezim,  42;.  of  Gordius,  437.  of  Diana, 
at  Eplrefus,  438.  ancient,  to  Efrulapius, 
on  the  i.  of  Loos,  or  Stanchio,  449. 
dedicated  to  Ifis,  at  Bufiris,  472.  to 
the  Sun,  at  Heliopolis,  473.  to  Vulcan, 
ib.  to  Seraphis,  ib.  to  Venus  and  Ifis, 
at  Tentyra.  475.  at  Gau a-Kiebra,  ruins 
of,  474  at  Elne,  478.  of  Pallas,  at  La- 
topolis,  ib.  of  Apolinopolis,  ib.  of  the 
Hawke,  on  the  i.  of  Phike,  479,  of 
Ifis,  ib.  of  Cnuphis,  478.  Temple,  an- 
cient one  on  the  Jura  mountains,  II. 
480.  of  Venus,  at  Ancona,  563.  of 
peace,  at  Rome,  378-  an  original  He- 
brew Temple,  at  Toledo,  636 
Temples  of  the  Sintoifts  of  Japan,  I.  34. 
of  the  followers  of  Siaki,  at  Japan,  38. 
of  the  Cinglafles,  211.  at  Ava  and  Pe- 
gu, 260.  at  Thebes,  476,  477.  at  Lo- 
ango,  584. 

Tcneriffe,  anc.  inhabitants  of  that  ifland, 
I.  684 

Teutonic  order  of  Knights,  II.  328 


Thebes,  Egyptian,  its  ftupendoue  ruins, 
L 475)  47 6 

Theflalians,  the  ancient,  their  lkill  in 
horfemanfhip,  whence  the  table  of  the 
Centaurs,  II.  17 

Tibet,  the  natives  of,  deferibed,  I.  213 
Tin,  a confiderable  article  of  trade  at  Su- 
matra, I.  189 

Tobacco,  manner  of  fmoaking  it  in  Perfia, 
I.  338.  fondnefs  of  the  Hottentots  for 
it,  540 

Tokay  wine,  II.  185 
Tomahawk  of  N.  America,  III.  288 
Tomb  of  Maufolus  at  HallicarnalTus,  I. 
438.  See  Maufoleum. — of  Virgil,  near 
Naples,  11.  593 

Tombs  of  the  princes  of  Cheribon,  on  the 
i.  ol  Java,  fuperftitious  notion  concern- 
ing them,  1.  180.  near  Tatta,  316 
Tonquinefe,  deferibed,  I.  218,  219 
Topaffes,  or  Indian  Portuguele,  I.  229 
Tower,  at  Nanking  in  China,  I.  68 
Trade,  manner  of  conducting  it  on  the 
i.  of  Java,  I.  178.  trade  of  the  people 
of  Ceylon,  211.  of  Perfia,  541.  of  the 
Mingrelians,  41-.  of  Niehomedia,  44c. 
of  Cairo,  468.  of  Congo,  578.  Loango, 
588.  Whidah,  606.  of  Ardrah,  61  r.  on 
the  Ivory  coaft  of  Guinea,  629.  at  Si- 
erra Leone,  638.  on  the  river  Gam- 
bia, 644.  on  the  river  Senegal,  649. 
of  Fez,  708.  Morocco,  717 
Trade,  of  Poland,  II.  86.  Norway,  157. 
Bruges,  405.  Piedmont,  .-192.  France, 
670.  Bourdeaux,  764.  Paris,  782.  Eng- 
land, III.  10.  Ireland,  184.  Nootlra 
Sound.  271-2.  trade  of  Jamaica,  340. 
Martinico,  357.  of  the  Dutch  Ameri- 
can fettlements,  365.  Brafil,  40^,  See 
Commerce. 

Trades  carried  on  at  Tonquin,  I.  223 
Trajan’s  gate,  in  Bulgaria,  II.  26 
Tranfmigration,  the  dodtrine  of  the,  be- 
believcd  in  China,  I.  86 
Travelling,  manner  of,  in  Barbary,  I.  749 
in  Hungary,  II.  185. 

Treaty  or  pacification  of  Ghent,  II.  404. 
the  Barrier,  408.  of  Chateau- Cambre- 
fis,  746. 

Tree,  a facrcdone,  at  Ceylon,  I.  210-11 
Tfchukotjkoi,  orTfchutki,  the,  deferibed, 
I.  129 

Tumblers  of  India,  !.  280 

Tun,  largest  Fort  Koningftein,  II.  256. 

at  Heidelburg,  347. 

Tungufi,  the,  deferibed,  I.  131 
Tunifeens,  their  perfons,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  &c.  I.  739. 

Tupia,  a native  of  Otaheite,  account  of 
him,  I.  795-6  his  death,  812 
Turks,  of  Afia,  deferibed,  I.  39c.  their 
jealoufy  of  their  women,  391.  their 
learning,  397.  of  Egypt,  459.  of  Bar- 
bary,  705.  Algiers,  726.  Turks  of  Eu- 
rope, II.  3. 

Twins,  the  birth  of,  how  regarded  at  Be- 
nin, I.  591 
Tyrian  dye,  I.  426 

V. 

VALAISANS,  deferibed,  II.  476 
Vatican,  palace  of  the,  II.  774 
Venetians  their  charadter,  II.  512.  firft 
difeovered  China,  524 
Venus,  tranfit  of  the  planet,  as  obferved 
at  Otaheite,  I.  793 

Viceroy, 


i n n e 


Viceroy  of  China  the  grandeur  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  public,  1 82 

Virginity,  'cuftom  of  producing  proofs  of, 
among  the  negroes  of  Alrica,  I.  652 
Volunteers  of  Ireland,  III.  24 1 
Univerfity,  at  Mofcow,  II.  c.  at  Cra- 
cow, 96.  at  Uplal,  123  *38.  Abo,  I31* 
of  1 cninaik,  162.  at  Vienna,  215. 
Breflaw,  241.  Hamburg,  28I'.  Gottin- 
gen, 29?.  at  Stadthagcn  .37;;  of  Dil- 
lineen.  ,8:.  of  Louvain,  396.  Leyden, 
42c.  Franeker,  427.  Bal'd,  454.  Parma, 
307.  Padua,  526.  Bologna,  .558.  Fer- 
rara, 5(10.  Naples,  592.  of  Segovia, 
63;.  Valladolid,  638.  Pampeluna,  639 . 
Sal  .mancha,  642.  St.  Jago  de  Compof- 
tella,  ib.  Seville,  644.  Coimbra  in 
Portugal,  660.  Valence,  74c.  Touloufe, 
759.  Montpellier,  760.  of  Angers,  772. 
Paris,  77$.  Oxford,  HI.  -4.  Cambridge, 
94.  Glafgow,  1 5-.  Aberdeen,  157-8. 
St.  Andrew,  158.  Dublin,  197.  Virgi- 
nia, -5x6 

Vows,  lingular  religious  ones  ufual  in  Ja- 
pan, I.  36 
Ufcocs,  II.  199. 

\V. 

Walachians,  ii.  3,  39 

Waldenfes,  or  Vaudois,  deferibed, 
II.  94 

Wall,  the  great,  which  divides  China  from 
Tartary,  I.  67 

Wampum  of  N.  America  III.  287-8 
War,  manner  of  conducting  it,  at  Siam, 
I.  244.  at  Nubia,  481.  at  Zaara,  667 
Wars,  between  the  Turks  and  Ruffians, 

U.  30 

Water,  its  fcarcity  in  Perlia,  I.  334.  at 
Lancerota,  672 

Weapons,  of  the  Hottentots,  I.  542.  of 
the  Benians,  595.  the  Canarians  676. 
Otaheiteans,  885.  of  the  Don  Coffacs, 

II.  65 

Weddings,  celebrated  with  profufe  expence 
atTonquin,  I,  220.  See  Marriages. 
Weights,  of  Ceylon,  I.  212.  Hindoflan, 
297.  falfe,  in  Turkey,  the  ufe  of  fuch 
how  punifhed  there,  ,94.  ofRuffia,  II. 
57.  of  Denmark,  163.  Portugal,  652. 
Well,  a,  at  Sienna,  the  Sun’s  rays  reflect- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  which  rnaik  the 
fummer  folftice,  f.  479 
Whidans,  their  induftry,  I.  601.  difhonef- 
ty,  6 02.  their  mental  powers,  ib. 
Widows  in  Kamtfchatka,  a cuftom  there 
before  they  marry  a fecond  hufband,  1. 
X23 

Wife,  ftatcof  a,  in  Turkey,  I.  40c 
Wine,  prohibited  to  the  Mahometans,  I 
29-.  much  coveted  by  the  Hottentots, 
540.  produced  on  the  Canary  iflands, 
67  f.  of  Gomera,  686.  manner  of  mak- 
ing it  at  the  Madeiras,  699.  of  Bolog- 
na, II.  559 

Winflanley,  Mr.  periflied  in  the  light- 
lioufe  which  be  had  ereCted  on  the 
Edyftone  rock,  111.  65 
Wives,  of  the  king  of  Whidah,  fatal  con- 
fequences  on  even  touching  one  of  them, 
I.  605 

Woman,  a man  meeting  one  in  a morn- 
ing at  Tonquin  confidered  ominous,  I. 
221 
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A.. 

Women  of  China,  I.  50.  Korea,  ici. 
Kamtfchatka,  123.  Tobolfki.  135,  of 
Mindanao,  145.  Pelew  iflands,  15  . 

• Celebes,  163.  fuppofed  to  be  crocodiles 
when  bringing  forth  a child  at  Java, 
177.  of  Borneo  their  early  marriages, 
18  . the  CinglafTes,  on  the  ifiand  ol 
< eylon,  205.  of  Tibet,  allowed  a plu- 
rality or  Jiufbands,  213.  purchal'ed  for 
wives  by  the  TonqnineCe,  219.  of  Siam, 
their  d el's,  expertnefs  at  fwimming, 
219.  and  modeflv,  235.  their  condition 
there,  23  . their  treatment  at  Siam 
when  lying  in,  2 9.  of  Ava  and  Pegu, 

2 8.  of  India,  their  drtfs,  270.  treat- 
ment in  the  harains,  274.  allowed  to 
have  feveial  hufbands  among  the  Naires 
of  India,  28..  regulations  eftablilhed  by 
the  hufbands,  ib.  begin  child-bearing 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  282.  (Diking 
inflances  of  women  burning  themfelves, 
on  the  death  of  their  hufbands.  on  the 
fame  funeral  pile,  282,  283,  284.  their 
fingular  behaviour  to  the  Ghioghies 
when  performing  their  ablutions  in  the 
river,  387.  not  allowed  to  cover  their 
breads  at  Lahor,  31  . the  Gentoo  wo- 
men at  Surat  bathe  publicly  in  the  fight 
of  the  men,  319.  their  drefs  at  Goa, 
328.  fingular  privilege  of  the  Samorin 
priefls,  refpeCtmg  a bride,  330.  drefs 
of  thofe  in  Perfia,  337.  how  treated  be- 
fore mariiage  in  Perfia,  359.  thofe  of 
Ghilan,  deferibed,  I.  when  marriageable 
in  Perfia,  ib.  excluded  from  reigning 
in  Perfia,  366.  three  ranks  of  women 
ir.  the  royal  haram  of  Perfia,  367.  plead 
their  own  caufe  in  the  law-courts  of 
Perfia,  370.  Women  of  Calmuc  Tarta- 
ry,  373.  their  condition  and  treatment, 
ib.  in  Circaffia,  379.  fold  by  their  pa- 
rents, ib.  Turkiffi  women  of  Alia,  390. 
their  drefs,  ib.  Greek  women,  contrail 
between  their  manners  and  thofe  of  the 
Turks,  391.  Sir  James  Porter’s  account 
of  the  manners  of  a fultan’s  haram,  ib. 
manner  of  bathing  by  the  Turkiffi  wo- 
men, 39  '.  the  Turkiili  opinion,  of 
thofe  women  who  die  unmarried,  40c. 
married  when  infants  in  Armenia,  409. 
Women  of  Mingrelia,  deferibed,  41 1. 
at  Aleppo,  their  cufloms,  419.  of  the 
illand  of  Lefbos,  444.  of  Egypt,  45?. 
Women  of  the  ifiand  of  Johanna,  or 
Anjoane,  508.  of  Madagafcar,  their 
drefs,  obedience  to  their  hufbands,  and 
good  underflanding,  512-13.  Hottentot 
women,  their  drefs,  535.  old  women 
among  the  Hottentots,  their  medicinal 
ikifl,  552.  condition  of  women  at  Con- 
go, 569,  570.  the  king’s  wives  and  con- 
cubines, 575.  their  abjedt  ftate  at  Loan- 
go,  583.  when  in  a (late  of  pregnancy 
at  Benin,  590.  when  bearing  twins  there, 
591.  condition  of  women  at  Whidah, 
602.  negro  women  employed  in  colledt- 
ing  gold  among  the  fands,  612.  their 
eafy  deliveries,  616-1 7.  their  manner  of 
lamenting  for  a deceafed  hufband,  617. 
of  the  Ivory  coaflof  Guinea,  628.  Wo- 
men of  Mundingo,  their  condition,  646. 
curious  cufloms  in  Africa  relpecTing 
marriages,  and  the  betrothing  of  infants 

| by  their  parents,  652.  tendernefs  to 
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their  children,  ib,  terrified  into  obedi- 
ence bv  the  men,  with  a frightful  figure 
called  Mumbo  Jumbo,  655.  Women  of 
Zaara,  665.  their  fondnefs  for  their 
children,  66 6.  their  flavilh  condition  at 
Bilcdulgerid,  669.  gather  in  the  corn 
there,  678.  fpared  in  war  by  the  Cana- 
rians, 6-  - . religious  women  among  the 
Canarians,  called  Magadas,  678.  man- 
ners of  tlie  women  of  fafhion  on  the 
Ca  iary  is.  691.  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  i.  of  Hierro,  the  women 
worlhipped  a peculiar  deity  from  the 
men,  which  was  named  Moneybey, 
690.  Women  make  propofals  of  marri- 
age to  a man,  when  in  love  with  him, 
09  . Women  faid  to  fright  away  lions, 
703.  their  drefs,  perfons,  and  condition, 
at  Morocco,  71.  not  admitted  into 
company,  71  . their  fnperflitious  cuf- 
tom when  in  labour,  ib.  Moorifh  wo- 
men, their  drefs,  complexion,  perfons, 
and  early  marriages,  725.  how  punifli- 
ed  at  Algiers,  7 . Eunifeen  women 

tinge  their  eyc-lafhes  and  lids  with  the 
powder  of  lead  ore,  740.  their  perfons, 
ib.  their  treatment  at  Tunis,  741.  Wo- 
men at  Otaheite,  772  fingular  ceremo- 
ny performed  by  fome  to  Air.  Banks, 
792.  Women  of  the  Sandwich  iflands, 
their  maternal  aflcdlion,  852.  their  un- 
referved  manner,  869.  Women  of  King 
George’s  Sound,  their  dirty  and  mean 
appearance,  858.  of  Otaheite,  cut  their 
their  hair  fhort,  883,  condition  of  wo- 
men on  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea, 
893 

Women,  Greek,  II.  4.  in  the  feraglio  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  9.  of  Lapland, 
their  ingenuity  and  induftry,  145.  Nor- 
wegian, 15  -.  at  Berlin,  their  character, 
264.  Dutch,  410.  in  Switzerland,  437. 
at  Genoa,  534  Florence,  attended  by 
Cicefbeos,  547.  Bologncfe,  559.  of  An- 
cona, 563.  of  Sicily.  606.  Spanifh,  614. 
Portuguefe,  650.  French,  667.  in  Pro- 
vence, their  peculiar  drefs,  737.  Er.g- 
gliffi,  III.  5.  Elkimeaux  Indian,  270.  In- 
dian women  of  N.  America,  285.  their 
influence,  287.  Women  of  Jamaica, 
338.  of  Carthagena,  287.  of  Quito  more 
numerous  than  the  men,  389.  Meflizo, 
390.  Indian  of  Quito,  395.  of  Pata- 
gonia, 414. 

Wood-ftider,  a machine  ufed  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemburg,  II.  387 
Woollen  manufactures  of  the  Chinefe,  I. 

63* 

Woollens  of  Egypt,  I.  480 
Wool,  Spanifh,  II.  619 
Writing,  of  the  Perfians,  I..  339 

Y.  ' 

EAR,  the,  how  reckoned  by  the 
X CinglafTes,  I.  2C7 
Year  of  the  Perfians,  340 

Z. 

ZENOBIA,  I.  389 

Zoroaffer,  the  dodlrine  iuculcated  by 
him,  I.  289,  364. 

Zwinglius,  II.  44  2 
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V O L U M E I. 
Frontispiece. 
CONSISTING  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions, viz. 

Nutmeg  Tree, 

Cotton  Shrub, 
and 
Tea  Tree, 


VOLUME  II. 
Frontispiece. 

i /^CONSISTING  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
! dutions,  viz. 

The  Olive  Tree, 

)-  Rice, 

The  Sugar  Cane, 

Ginfeng,  the  Root  and  Flower, 
The  Pepper  Tree, 

The  Bread-Fruit  Tree. 
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VOLUME  III. 

Frontispiece, 

OXSISTING  of  Vegetable  Fro- 
dufiions,  viz. 

The  Tobacco  Plant, 

The  Coffee  Tree, 

The  Cinnamon  Tree, 

Flax  Plant  of  New  Zealand, 
The  Indico  Plant. 


V O L.  I. 

The  Sphere,  Before  the  Introduction. 

Map  of  the  World,  Introduction,  page  iii 


Alia,  to  fate  12 

3 lap  of  China  41 

Kamtfchadales,  their  huts,  Pledges  and  method  of 

travelling,  12 1 

Map  of  India,  264 

Flap  of  Perfia,  333 

Map  of  the  Ottoman,  or  Turkifh  Empire  in  general,  390 

Map  of  Africa,  431 

The  Rhinoceros,  Buffalo,  and  Hippopotamus,  523 

The  Elk,  Springer,  and  Hart,  526 

The  Country  contiguous  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  535 
Map  of  the  South  of  Africa,  557 

the  South  Sea,  521 


Barbary,  

Inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  iflands, 

Captain  Cook,  and  four  Heads,  — 

Poolahoo  and  four  Fleads,  — 

Two  Women  and  a Man  of  Otaheite,  with  a New 

Zealander  — 

Flap  of  the  extreme  points  of  Alia  and  North 

America,  

A non-defcript  Bird,  of  New  Holland, 

V O L.  II. 

Flap  of  Europe  

Flap  of  Ruflia  

Flap  of  Poland,  

Pruffia  — — — 

Portraits  of  Frederic  and  Jofeph, 

Flap  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 

Drefs  of  the  Laplanders  and  printer  palace  0/  the 

Czarina,  

Portraits  of  Guftavus  and  Cbrifiian,  

Flap  of  part  of  Europe  eaftward  of  Germany, 

Germany, 

Aufrria, 

Bohemia, 


Silefia,  

Lower  Saxony,  

Franconia,  
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